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Which of the New Deal Measures Should I Have 
Voted Against? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN A. MARTIN 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 3, 1939 


ARTICLE FROM THE COLORADO SPRINGS NEWS OF MAY 13, 
1938, AND RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JOHN A. MARTIN, OF 
COLORADO, ON NOVEMBER 4, 1938 


Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted by the House, I submit for the Rrecorp a radio talk 
made by me over station KVOR, Colorado Springs, Colo., in 
my congressional district, on Friday evening, November 4, 
1938, immediately following a national broadcast by the Presi- 
dent, and repeated over station KGIW, Alamosa, Colo., in my 
district, on November 5, 1938. 

Under the same leave, I submit and preface my radio talk 
with an editorial from the Colorado Springs News, in which 
the editor, Mr. John M. Green, meets the charge that I was a 
“rubber stamp” by showing that I was an advocate of the 
social and economic philosophy of the New Deal years before 
the term “New Deal” was coined. 

MARTIN NO RUBBER STAMP 
[From the Colorado Springs News of May 13, 1938] 


JOHN A. MarTINn, of Pueblo, in recent years an attorney, but proud 
of earlier affiliations with both the newspaper and the railroad 
industries, in the latter of which he was a heavy-shoveling fireman, 
will seek reelection as Congressman from the Third Congressional 
District. We don’t think there’s any doubt of it. 

Mr. Martin is a Democrat—a progressive Democrat, a Roosevelt 
Democrat. Dispatches from Washington state that “MAarTIN has 
indicated he will run as a ‘100 percent new dealer.’” His record, 
he said, “is too completely on the side of the administration to do 
anything else.” We imagine that pretty well tells the story. For 
Congressman JoHN A. MarTIN has been and is a new dealer. 
In his representation in Congress of the people of his district— 
southern and southeastern Colorado, including El Paso County— 
he has been consistent in his support of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and his policies. Some of his constituents don’t like that. 


Others do. But upon one thing all should be able to agree, whether 
they are political friends or enemies of the Congressman. That is, 
he has shot straight as he has seen it. And despite the consistency 
of his support of administration policies, he is far from what is now 
being charged to many of such consistency. In brief, he is no 
rubber stamp. Not in any sense of the word. For JOHN A. MarTIN 
always has stood on his own feet and always has done his own 
thinking. To that extent he is a rugged individualist. 

If time and tide have found JOHN MarTIN supporting the New 
Deal faithfully, consistently, it is because the plain-speaking, hard- 
hitting Puebloan is a leader, not a follower in New Deal philosophy. 
He is a New Dealer himself, has been for many a year past, will be 
for many a year to come. 

So, whether you like JOHN MarTIN and his political philosophies 
cr you don’t, it is well to keep in mind one thing: They are his 
very cwn. He is not compromising with himself when he supports 
the New Deal. He is furthering his own convictions. And that 
isn’t rubber stamping in any possible interpretation of the phrase. 


My radio address is as follows: 
WHICH OF THE NEW DEAL MEASURES SHOULD I HAVE VOTED AGAINST? 


Friends and fellow citizens in Colorado Springs and El Paso 
County, it is a big assignment for a mere Congressman to follow 
the President on the air; vastly more difficult than following him 
in Congress, for doing which an element in the Third Congressional 
District is demanding my defeat next Tuesday. 

They say this district should be represented by a man who will 
assert his independence and exercise his own judgment, instead of 
following the leadership of the President. Now, how would this be 
done? The only way I Know is by opposing the President, by fight- 
ing him. And in order to assert his independence and exercise his 
judgment, what would he fight the President on? It has been a 
big program with many major acts, the greatest in the history of 
Congress. It has taken a big program to pull this country out of 
the wreckage in which Franklin D. Roosevelt found it on March 4, 
1933. It must have been on some of these measures, and on which 
the President was wrong, that I should have asserted my independ- 
ence and opposed my judgment to his and voted against him. 
Surely they would not ask me to oppose him when he was right. 

Now, let us take a run over the record and see where he was 
wrong and when I should have opposed him: 

Was it the legislation empowering the President to break the 
strangle hold of the gold-standard dollar on the economic throat of 
the Nation? I voted for that. The Supreme Court has sustained it. 

On March 4, 1933, the dollar was worth $1.75 in all other commodi- 
ties. A dollar could buy $1.75 worth of anything else. Under the 
authority given him by Congress the President cut it 40 percent. 
As a part of the process he raised gold from $22.67 per ounce to $35, 
and silver from 27 to 77 cents, pulling the mining camps of the 
West out of the graveyard. It was predicted that the devaluation 
of the dollar would result in ruinous inflation and destroy the value 
of the American dollar. Six years have passed and it is the soundest 
dollar in the world. Why not? We have twelve billions in gold, 
more than half the monetary gold of the world, and it is ours, and 
nearly three billions in silver. That ought to make a good backlog 
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for the five billions of currency in circulation, about 250 percent. 
The law only requires 40 percent. 

Was it the legislation striking the gold-payment clause out of 
$100,000,000,000 worth of debts, public and private? I voted for 
that. The Supreme Court has sustained it. 

This $100,000,000,000 never could have been paid in gold, but 
the metropolitan newspapers and the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp of 
that day are full of direful predictions that repeal of the gold-pay- 
ment clause would absolutely destroy the credit of the United 
States at home and abroad. The answer is the credit of the Gov- 
ernment has never been better, either at home or abroad. Its 
credit is still worth untold billions. 

Was it the legislation to reform and control the Federal Reserve 
banking system of the country so that it could not again pour the 
people's deposited wealth into Wall Street to finance another orgy 
of speculation and placing upon the System some checks which 
would make it more a servitor of public interests and less a servitor 
of private banking? I voted for that. It was not even attacked in 
the courts. 

I studied that legislation and supported it on the floor, although 
my remedy would have been for the Government to take over the 
Federal Reserve System. Some day it will. But I learned a long 
time ago that you can’t win a war by sniping the commander in 
chief simply because he doesn’t fight it your way. 

Was it the legislation placing a Federal guaranty under the bank 
deposits of the Nation, which the American Bankers’ Association 
said would destroy the banking system and advised its members 
to disregard? I voted for that. 

This act is the reason bank deposits have gone up to $50,000,- 
000,600, about where they were before the panic, and your money 
is safe as long as there is a government of the people at Wash- 
ington. 

Was it the vast enlargement of the loan powers of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation? I voted for that. 

This legislation went far beyond the original very limited objec- 
tives of R. F. C. as set up by Mr. Hoover, such as the $90,000,000 
loan Mr. Dawes made his own banks just preceding his resignation 
as Chairman of the R. F.C. The Government will lose half of this. 
Under the New Deal, R. F. C. refinanced and reopened more than 
5,000 banks. Uncle Sam is the Nation’s biggest bank stockholder. 
Don't tell me he is not interested in the welfare of the banks. 
R. F. C. refinances building and loan associations, mining com- 
panies, irrigation and drainage companies—it has done this for 
every such company in the Arkansas and San Luis Valleys—now it 
is extended to small manufacturing and commercial businesses. I 
am very strong for R. F. C. as a permanent agency of the Govern- 
ment 

Was it the legislation to place the gambling stock and commodity 
exchanges of the country under Government regulation to make 
them play the game fairly and requiring them to lay their securi- 
ties on the table at Washington before unloading them on the 
public, in order to avoid another such orgy of speculation as that 
which wrecked the prosperity of this country in 1929 and cost 
American investors $100,000,000,000? I voted for that. 

Mr. Whitney, then president of the New York Stock Exchange, 





who led the fight against the act, predicted that it would destroy 
the exchange and securities business of the country, but the 
Supreme Court has sustained the law, the stock exchanges are 
still doing business at the old stand, and Mr. Whitney is in Sing 
Sing Prison. 

Was it the legislation to reform the outlaw power empire of this 
country, with its fantastic 10-story holding-company structure, 
whose fictitious stocks shrank from $19,000,000,000 to $3,000,000,000 
when the crash came, a loss of $16,000,000,000 to investors? I voted 
for that. The Supreme Court has sustained it. 

The holding-company magnates are unbending their necks, and 
their companies are coming down from 10 stories to 2 stories, get- 
ting a little closer to the foundation, a little closer to the lowly 
power companies at the bottom of the heap which sustain and 
support them. 

Was it the Social Security Act? 
Court has sustained it. 

That act is the basis and model of every State social security act 
in the country, including that enacted by a Democratic administra- 
tion in Colorado, under which 37,000 families are assured the 
necessities of life, and under it the Federal Government contributes 
one-half the amount of the pensions now being paid the country 
over. That act also established unemployment insurance, under 
which today 40,000,000 workers are enrolled. Just think of it, 
40,000,000 workers! A number greater than the combined armies 
of the world. That act also carries and helps finance mothers and 
children’s compensation, and aid for the blind, and for hospitaliza- 
tion 

The Republican Party in its last national campaign denounced 
that great humane measure and proposed to repeal it. 

Was it the Home Loan Act, under which more than a million 
homes were refinanced for more than $3,000,000,000, or the Farm 
Credit Act, under which the same number of farms were refinanced 
for a similar amount and at little more than half the old private 
interest rate? I voted for that. And for supplementary acts setting 


I voted for that. The Supreme 


up Federal building and ioan, and crop loan, and other agencies, 
to make the home owner and farmer self-helping. 

Was it the farm program, to rescue agriculture from the state of 
absolute bankruptcy in which Roosevelt found this basic industry 
of the national life, and give the unorganized farmer some degree 
of that economic security which highly organized industry, both 
I voted for that. 


employer and employee, is able to secure for itself? 
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The new Farm Act is the product of the best minds in the 
Department of Agriculture, in the agricultural colleges, in Con- 
gress, and in the farm organizations. It retains the best features of 
the methods heretofore attempted to stabilize agriculture. It is a 
little early to say it will not work. For this fiscal year the farmers 
were voted $1,000,000,000 on their program by Congress. Thirty 
percent of all tariff payments goes into this billion. This had long 
been talked about by the Republican Party, but the New Deal did it. 

Was it the Sugar Act? I voted for that. Sugar comes close home 
to a man from the Arkansas Valley. What has been done by this 
administration for sugar, they ask? Well, first, may we ask what 
they did for sugar? Let us take a look at the record. On March 4, 
1933, the Republican Party had been in power for 12 continuous 
years—in the White House, in the Senate, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. If the Republican Party wanted to do anything for 
sugar, or could do anything for sugar, it certainly had a long time 
and all the power necessary to do it. 

But on March 4, 1933, the sugar companies were broke, their 
stocks were down 80 to 90 percent and going begging, their stock- 
holders were holding the sack; the beet growers were broke, the 
beet workers were on relief; sugar was in the ditch. 

What the Republican Party did for sugar reminds me of an inci- 
dent that I heard on the floor of the United States Senate when I 
was first in Congress, when that body was distinguished by the 
presence of John Sharp Williams, of Mississippi. That was back in 
the days when the Civil War was still an issue, and occasionally a 
northern Senator would air his views about the wayward South, 
and what the Nerth had done for the South. On this day a north- 
ern Senator was holding forth on the old theme, when John Sharp 
Williams rose to his feet and made an interjection about as follows: 
He said, “All this continual talk here in the Senate about what the 
North has done for the South reminds me of an incident at a colored 
revival down in my home town in Mississippi. They finally got 
everybody up to the bench except a poor old fellow who hung back 
in the corner. He was half blind and all crippled up and pretty 
nearly a total less. Night after night he was urged to go forward 
and tell the people what the Lord had done for him. At last the 
old man gave in and hobbled down the aisle and turned around and 
said, ‘Well, brothers and sisters, I can tell you what the Lord has 
done for me; the Lord has done ruint me.’” 

Since 1933 the sugar companies have again been making money; 
their stocks have gone back to nearly the 1929 level; their stock- 
holders are again getting dividends; the farmers are getting $6.50 
instead of $4.50 per ton for their beets; and the workers are getting 
$22 to $23 per acre instead of $12 and $13. And sugar now for the 
first time in its history has a fixed and assured place in the national 
economy. 

Was it the legislation establishing the civilian conservation 
camps, which took hundreds of thousands of boys off the streets 
and highways and gave them a practical education in usefulness 
and citizenship, and with a check for $25 a month going home to 
their parents, or was it the legislation creating the National Youth 
Administration, which is helping to educate hundreds of thousands 
of American boys and girls who would otherwise be robbed of the 
privilege of an education? I voted for these acts and for every 
dollar that has ever been voted for them. 

Was it the Tennessee Valley Authority, initiating a national 
water-power program and furnishing a yardstick for power? Or 
its offshoot, the Rural Electrification Act, to give the village and 
farm population of this country the comforts and conveniences of 
light and heat and power, such as the people of the cities enjoy? 
I voted for that, and I am working to establish these projects in my 
district. Two are already established and others are in process. 

Was it the Flood Control and Soil and Water Conservation Act, 
under which the Federal Government has begun a great long-time 
program to save and to utilize the chief sources of the Nation’s 
wealth, its soil, and its water? I voted for that. 

In the long run, no program so vital to the future of America 
has been inaugurated by President Roosevelt, and all over in the 
land—in Colorado and in every State—the Government engineers 
are busy on the program to stop the ominous processes of erosion 
and waste and to convert floods into crops, into forests, into 
herbage, and into power. 

Was it the Wagner Labor Relations Act, guaranteeing labor the 
right to organize and collectively bargain through representatives 
of its own choosing, free from the domination and interference of 
the employer? I voted for that. The Supreme Court has sustained 
it, although the National Manufacturers’ Association and its Liberty 
League lawyers advised industry that it was unconstitutional and 
should be disregarded. The Republican Party is divided between 
repealing the Wagner Act or amending it so as to impose corpora- 
tion liabilities on labor organizations, which would destroy them. 
The press has just carried a report that the National Manufacturers’ 
Association, the hardest-boiled organization in the country, has 
retired its general counsel, the notorious James A. Emery, for 30 
years the enemy of all men who work for a living and of all reform 
and all progress. They are going to substitute a man with a liberal 
front and play like they are going along. They have decided after 
6 years to try fooling Roosevelt instead of fighting him. 

Was it the Wage-Hour Act, to reduce the hours of labor and to 
make room for more of the unemployed on the job and to place 
under it the floor of a living wage, and abolishing child labor? 
I voted for that. 

I voted for it the first time when it failed, and the second time 
when it passed. Recent decisions of the Supreme Court indicate 
that it will be sustained. There is a New Deal in the Supreme 
Court. The President lost a fight but won a war. At the last term 
it sustained 11 out of 12 New Deal acts. ‘That’s batting above 900. 





























The Wage-Hour Act, like the Social Security Act, and many 
other of these acts, was not hatched up in the White House or in 
Congress. They were forced on Congress by the pressures of an 
economic revolution, and they are on the calendar to stay. Many 
honest Representatives, with a last century background, think the 
administration at Washington is off on a detour, and they are 
straining their eyes for a glimpse of the old road, hoping some 
day, some way, to find themselves back on it. Never again! 

Was it the great program of the Public Works and Works Prog- 
ress Administrations to furnish employment to idle millions 
handed over to Roosevelt along with the rest of the wreckage, after 
the 12 long years? I voted for that. I voted for every dollar car- 
ried in every bill for 6 years for these great activities. Not a “no” 
vote. Under this great dual program thousands of schools have 
been built; thousands of gymnasiums and swimming pools; hun- 
dreds of colleges enlarged and modernized; many hundreds of 
municipal and county buildings erected; thousands of bridges and 
levees constructed; thousands of cities and towns paved and given 
new or enlarged water and sewer systems, setting higher standards 
of municipal utility and beauty to be carried on into the future; 
thousands of miles of highway paved; these and a multitude of 
other permanent and beneficial improvements, the greatest inter- 
nal improvement program ever undertaken, and giving useful 
employment to millions of workers. 

They say we still have a large army of unemployed. Some wit 
up here in the springs said, “Yes, but they’re all eating.” The 
wage hour, social security, and unemployment insurance, and sim- 
ilar measures are attacks upon this problem, thrust upon us by 
the machine age. We must solve it or perish. This country can- 
not endure with half the workers employed and supporting the 
other half in enforced idleness. 

Great as have been the material values of work relief and pen- 
sions, their human values have been far greater. I have already 
mentioned that 37,000 families in Colorado are getting old-age pen- 
sions. Thirty-one thousand more are on public work. Many other 
thousands are getting Government aid. The grand total, some 
writer has said, amounts to 100,000 families in Colorado. And if it 
were not for this program, every town and city in this State and in 
this country would be swarming with hordes of human wolves fight- 
ing for bread. The old bread lines and soup kitchens would not be 
a circumstance. Scenes that would be a disgrace to civilization; 
yes, to savagery; riot, maybe revolution. Now the bread lines and 
soup kitchens are gone. Now, these folks are in their homes, and if 
they are not getting all they want, or even all they need, they have 
shelter and food and warmth and clothing, the necessities of life. 
They still look like good American citizens; they still are good 
American citizens. And every dollar they get goes over the counters 
of the merchants the day they get it. You can’t buy stocks and 
bonds with pension and work-relief checks and you can’t start sav- 
ings accounts with them. It is the fastest circulating money in 
this country. The merchant who grumbles about his taxes should 
reflect. If it were not for this program, he would not have to pay 
any taxes because he would not have any business to pay taxes on. 
And a nation as rich as this, with an income such as no other 
country enjoys, can pay these taxes, is paying them, and is still 
doing business at the old stand. 

Was it the legislation to levy upon the owners of the wealth of the 
Nation a tax sufficient to finance and sustain this program? I voted 
for that. 

Ah, here we may have something! Perhaps I may as well concede 
that the Republican candidate for Congress would have voted 
against the legislation taxing corporate dividends and large indi- 
vidual incomes, and will vote against such taxes in the unlikely 
event of his election. They are going to balance the Budget by cut- 
ting out “waste and extravagance” and reducing taxes, but the only 
place they can cut is on public work and relief and pensions, on tie 
millions at the bottom of the economic scale. 

I have now given you a summary of the major acts in the pro- 
gram which goes to make up what we call the New Deal; and yet 
I have not exhausted the list of all the helpful things the Govern- 
ment has done under the leadership of Franklin D. Roosevelt to 
rescue this country from the ruin of 1933, and to establish endur- 
ing foundations of economic justice and social security, the grand 
Objectives of the entire program and every act in it. There was 
much perfecting legislation on the great program and many lesser 
but important measures. What a stupendous program! Surely, 
the concept of a master mind. 

Are these the things upon which the Republican Party in this 
congressional district would have had me assert my independence 
and vote against the President? Upon which of all of these great 
measures would they have had me vote “No’’? I challenge them to 
come to this station and tell you. 

I not only voted for all of these measures, every one of them, but 
I am proud of every vote, and if I had the voice to reach them all I 
would tell every voter in this district what I am telling you. 

What does the Republican Party propose in the place of this 
program? During Roosevelt’s first administration it was charged, 
and properly, that they had no program, but that is not the case 
now. During this Congress, the Republican minority developed a 
three-point program, which can be stated in three sentences. 

1. Abolish public works and turn the unemployed over to the 
States on a dollar-matching basis. That means relief instead of 
work. That means the dole. 

2. Reduce the taxes on wealth. 

3. Stop Government interference with business and let business 
write its own ticket. 
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The answer to this program is that it has already been tried and 
failed. We had this program in effect before the New Deal. Be- 
fore the New Deal there was no work relief or pensions either; big 
business was running the Government; and big business was writ- 
ing its own ticket, taxes and all; but the Government and every- 
thing else was broke in 1933. Even the United States Treasury was 
empty, was as bare as the cupboard when Old Mother Hubbard went 
to get her poor dog a bone. Some day it can be told. Some 
day the looting of a Nation will be told, and it will make Teapot 
Dome look like petty larceny. It is no wonder that men of the 
vision of Will Allen White and Bruce Barton warn their party that 
the New Deal has become integrated in the tissue of our social and 
economic life and that if and when their party returns to power 
it must be, not to destroy but to build upon the foundations 
laid by Roosevelt. 

A few sentences in conclusion: The general charge against me 
is supporting the President. I have furnished the prosecution a bill 
of particulars and plead guilty to all of them. 

It is fitting at this point to quote a very short paragraph from 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp of June 16, 1933, which sheds additional 
light on my course. It is taken from a review I made on that 
date of the first New Deal session of Congress. That session of 
Congress has since been referred as as the “New Deal honeymoon.” 
Everybody was for the President. Republicans vied with Democrats 
in praising his statesmanship, his vision, his courage—the man of 
the hour! It looked as though the millenium was at hand, but I 
knew better, as I shall quote: 

“It is too early to boast of staying with the President. It will be 
time enough for that when the tide turns, as tides will. The big 
bridge is yet to be crossed. I hope then still to be found in the 
‘aye’ column.” 

That statement was prophetic. In this Congress the tide turned. 
In this Congress we were on the big bridge. Even as far back 
as the “New Deal honeymoon” session some of them were grum- 
bling in the cloakrooms and saying, ‘““‘We will be back here next 
winter repealing a lot of this stuff.” (I left out a bad word there.) 
They were ranging along hunting for a gap in the fence. In this 
Congress they thought they had found it. The corporation-con- 
trolled metropolitan papers proclaimed that the “honeymoon” was 
over. 

As for my part in those troubled days, well, you have just listened 
to the voice of the man on the bridge. He was there when the 
waves rolled high and the people cowered in fear. He is there still, 
and still smiling, still fighting. I listened to his voice tonight with 
no troubled thought. I can look him in the eye with no twinges of 
conscience. He knows that if I am a member of the crew I will 
not go over the side, as the sailors say, when the storm breaks. 


Navigation Improvements, Including the Develop- 
ment of Power and the Conservation of Water, 
for the People by the Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 
OF TEXAS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 3, 1939 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, in the early days of this, 
the Seventy-sixth Congress, it is appropriate to outline some 
important subjects which will come up for consideration. 
During the interim between the Seventy-fifth and Seventy- 
sixth Congresses there have been world developments which 
we have observed with no little apprehension but these 
have not submerged equally important matters within our 
own country. 

As chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors of 
the House of Representatives I have given careful considera- 
tion to the continued development of our waterway resources 
in combination with the conservation of the waters of our 
navigable streams and their tributaries. There is one valu- 
able use of flowing water in which we have been for many 
years, and are now, keenly interested. This is the develop- 


ment of hydroelectric power which can be produced by fall- 


ing water. The use of flowing water for navigation goes 
hand in hand with its use for the development of electric 
power. When locks and dams are constructed to form pools 
for stabilizing and regulating depths for navigation, the 
water flowing over the dams can be used for the develop- 
ment of power without any detriment whatsoever to its 
Service to navigation; and the more the flow is stabilized 
and regulated by the storage of reservoirs and dams, the 
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more regular and dependable is the flow below the dams 
for navigation uses. 

Early last summer I asked the Chief of the Army Engineers 
to give me information with respect to the navigable rivers of 
the country and their tributaries, with a view to determining 
where and when projects should be initiated or modified for 
the improvement of navigation and the development of hydro- 
electric power. In the light of the information that has been 
supplied as a result of this request, the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors has passed a number of resolutions asking for 
specific information with respect to certain prospective proj- 
ects capable of being developed for the dual benefits of naviga- 
tion and power. 

It is important that we pass a river and harbor bill during 
this session of Congress in order that the transportation fa- 
cilities of our waterways may keep pace with the growth of 
the country and the needs of waterborne traffic. There should 
be in this bill a number of combination waterway improve- 
ments and hydroelectric developments. The electrical devel- 
opments in such projects will yield a return to the Govern- 
ment, thus helping to pay for improved navigation, and they 
will also benefit the public by reason of the economical genera- 
tion of electrical power. The national aspects of the proposed 
improvements are indicated by the fact that the projects 
under consideration involve construction in 30 or more States 
and affect directly or indirectly every State in the Union. I 
am sure that you will be interested in a brief outline of the 
prospective projects for which we already have plans and 
reports or for which we expect to have plans and reports before 
the river and harbor bill is finally completed. 

Beginning with the New England States, harbor improve- 
ments, small but nevertheless useful, are needed in Maine at 
Northeast Harbor, in Connecticut at Clinton and at Green- 
wich, and in Rhode Island at Little Narragansett Bay. The 
canalization of the Connecticut River should be extended from 
Hartford, Conn., to Holyoke, Mass., by two dams, one of which, 
at Enfield, Conn., should include a substantial hydroelectric 
development. 

In the Middle Atlantic States plans and reports are ready 
for improvements in New York State at Northport, Rochester, 
and Oswego Harbors, and on the Orowoc River; and in New 
Jersey on Shark River, and on the intracoastal waterway. 
In Maryland needed improvements have been planned for 
St. Georges Island, for Lower Thoroughfare at Deals Island, 


for Mill River, and for Duck Point Cceve and St. Catherines | 


Sound. In Virginia plans are ready for improvement of the 
intracoastal waterway near Norfolk; 
River, and on the Chowan and Blackwater Rivers in both 
Virginia and North Carolina. 

In the Southern States reports are ready for improvements 
in North Carolina on Cape Fear River, in Edenton Bay, in 
Pamlico Sound, in Rollinson Channel, and in Swan Quarter 
Bay waterway; and in South Carolina on Abbapoola and 
Russell Rivers. There is an excellent plan for the improve- 
ment of the Peedee River by its canalization to Cheraw, S. C., 


with a lock and a dam which will also produce electric power. | 


The canalization of the Santee River to Columbia, S. C., will 
extend navigation to the capital of South Carolina as well 
as provide a good hydroelectric development in that vicinity. 
Desirable and economical projects should be initiated in 
Florida at Miami Harbor; in Mississippi at Biloxi and in 
Galere Bayou; and in Louisiana at the mcuth of the Missis- 
sippi River and in its channel between New Orleans and 
Baton Rouge. The Apalachicola River in Georgia, Florida, 
and Alabama can be improved for navigation by open chan- 
nel works, and perhaps canalization to Columbus, Ga., should 
be included. In addition the Buford Dam might be con- 
structed on the upper Apalachicola to help regulate the flow 
below and to develop hydroelectric power at the site The 
lower Guadalupe River of Texas should be canalized and the 


construction of the Canyon dam on the upper Guadalupe | 


near New Braunfels, Tex., would regulate flow and permit 
he development of power in that vicinity. 

For the past 60 years there has been revived from time to 
time public demand for a direct navigable waterway from 


and of the Urbanna | iver near Hossett, W. Va. 





| leys of the Beaver-Mahoning and Grand Rivers. 


| coal, iron, and steel districts of the upper Ohio Basin. 


the Tennessee River southward to the Gulf of Mexico through 
the State of Alabama. The narrow divide that separates the 
watershed of the Tennessee from that of the Tombigbee and 
Warrior Rivers, together with the availability of an ample 
water supply, are natural factors favorable to such an under- 
taking. The surveys and studies for the project have been 
under way for several years, and the plan contemplates 
modern 9-foot barge navigation through a lock canal. 

The possibility of a shorter route to the Gulf coast and to 
New Orleans for traffic not interested in intermediate ports 
along the lower Ohio and Mississippi Rivers has made this 
improvement attractive to many shippers interested in 
through freight from the Ohio Basin to the Gulf coast. The 
canal would serve a nearby area embracing over 100 counties 
in Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee, and Kentucky and con- 
nect Knoxville and Chattanooga in Tennessee with Birming- 
ham and Mobile in Alabama. The adjacent territory to be 
benefited is predominantly agricultural, but it has important 
lumbering industries and extensive forest reserves. Moreover, 
it is one of the most important sources of basic mineral prod- 
ucts in the entire country. Availability of such raw materials 
has made Birmingham one of our great manufacturing cen- 
ters, and the proposed waterway would extend the area to be 
benefited by these resources. 

The benefits of the cheap water transportation afforded by 
this canal would accrue not only to the nearby area but also 
to the more distant territories of the great Ohio River Basin. 
Producing and consuming areas in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, West Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee would 
have an improved waterway connecting them with producing 
and consuming territory in Alabama, Mississippi, and other 
Gulf States. Increased interstate commerce of large propor- 
tions must necessarily result, but it is extremely difficult for 
anyone to make reliable estimates of the prospective benefits. 
In addition to the many commercial advantages to be gained 
from this proposed waterway, its value as a transportation 
artery for heavy tonnages for any character of national mili- 
tary preparation would be an invaluable asset to the defense 
of this country. A navigable connection between the Tennes- 
see River and the Gulf is clearly an improvement of great 
national importance, whose benefits would surely exceed by 
large amounts its relatively small cost. 

In the Ohio River Basin there are some low-head naviga- 
tion dams at which private interests have desired to install 
power plants under Federal license. An economical power 
plant can be construced at the navigation dam on the Ohio 
Also there can be constructed on 
the Ohio River a single dam near Ironton, Ohio, which will 
be a substitute for several movable dams now in the river, 


| and at which a low head electric power plant can be installed. 


Similarly on the Cumberland River in Kentucky a fixed dam 
can be constructed at the Canton site to be a substitute for 
several lower dams and to permit the development of hydro- 
electric power. 

The Lake Erie-Ohio River waterway is an improvement of 
national importance which was partially and provisionally 
authorized by the River and Harbor Act of 1935, subject to 
final approval of the whole project by the Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors. The plans have been perfected, but 
due to major changes that have developed with respect to 
the economics of the project the Board of Engineers has sub- 
mitted a new report which is now before the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors for consideration. The present plan 


| contemplates a waterway extending from the Ohio River in 


Pennsylvania to Lake Erie near Ashtabula, Ohio, via the val- 
Such a wa- 
terway has been advocated by industry and transportation 
agencies for many years. Its Ohio River terminus would be 25 


| miles by water below Pittsburgh, and its route would pass 


through the industrial centers of Youngstown and Warren, 
Ohio. It would provide a direct water connection between 
the ore producing and industrial Great Lakes area and the 
In a 
larger sense it would connect the Great Lakes water-borne 
commerce with the Ohio-Mississippi system of inland water- 
ways leading to the Gulf of Mexico. 








Plans are ready for the improvement of Cleveland Harbor 
on the Cuyahoga River in Ohio; of Erie Harbor in Pennsyl- 
vania; of St. Joseph Harbor, Michigan; of Green Bay Harbor 
and Fox River, and of Milwaukee Harbor in Wisconsin. 

A much-needed meritorious improvement of the Calumet- 
Sag Channel in Illinois should be authorized. 

A power installation should be added to the Hastings navi- 
gation dam on the upper Mississippi River near Minneapolis, 
Minn., and perhaps to the navigation dams at Rock Island 
and at Alton, Ill. 

There has been formulated a comprehensive plan for the 
improvement of the stretch of the Mississippi River opposite 
St. Louis, Mo., just below the mouth of the Missouri River. 
This stretch of the river, known as the Chain of Rocks, has 
been difficult and unsatisfactory for navigation for a great 
many years. Involved in the improvement is the water front 
of the city of St. Louis, where there is a strong public demand 
for general improvement. The Army engineers have formu- 
lated a plan, coordinating all the advisable and desirable 
improvements, so that the comprehensive plan will do the 
greatest good to the greatest number. This project will be 
ready for our consideration and decision. 

Definite projects are ready for localities on the upper 
Mississippi River at McGregor, Iowa; at Cochrane, Wis.; at 
Red Wing Harbor, Minn.; and in the vicinity of Lake of the 
Woods at Baudette Harbor, Minn. 

In the Pacific Northwest reports are ready for the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors for improvement of the Colum- 
bia River Channel at Arlington, Oreg.; of Tacoma Harbor, 
Wash.; and for the improvement of the Columbia and Snake 
Rivers in Oregon, Washington, and Idaho. The proposed 
dams on the Columbia and Snake River include extensive 
developments of hydroelectric power and comprise a compre- 
hensive plan that may be authorized in part or in whole. 

Last in this brief outline but by no means least is the devel- 
opment of the great Missouri River, which is longer than the 
Mississippi River and no less important than that great river. 
It is desirable that the authorized project for the Missouri 
River be definitely fixed now as providing for 9-foot depths 
from the mouth of the river just above St. Louis, Mo., to Sioux 
City, Iowa. This, however, is only a step in the ultimate 
development of the Missouri River Basin, which should aim 
toward the solution of the Great Plains problem. 

The drainage basin of the Missouri River covers a territory 
of 529,000 square miles, embracing all or parts of Kansas, 
Nebraska, North and South Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, and 
Colorado, and extends from the Rocky Mountains to the Mis- 
sissippi River. Included in its limits are extensive areas of 
arid or semiarid lands known as the Great Plains area, which, 
in spite of advances in farming technique, remain regions of 
great economic hazards. The principal sources of Missouri 
River water are melting snow and rain from the slopes of the 
Rocky Mountains and from headwater plateaus. The seasonal] 
water supply which now passes off as flood flow should be con- 
served and put to use for navigation, hydroelectric generation, 
and for supplying water to agricultural lands deficient in 
moisture. 

The fundamental need of the basin is to conserve water. 
One reservoir, the Fort Peck project in Montana, is now 
approaching completion, but several hundred reservoir sites 
throughout the basin have been investigated. The reports 
submitted to Congress discuss 71 reservoir sites in the Yellow- 
stone Basin of Montana and Wyoming, 9 reservoir sites in 
the Cheyenne Basin of South Dakota and Wyoming, and 104 
reservoir sites in the Platte Basin of Nebraska, Colorado, and 
Wyoming. The Yellowstone report is published as House 
Document No. 256, Seventy-third Congress, second Session; 
the Cheyenne report as House Document No. 190, Seventy- 
second Congress, first session; and the Platte report as House 
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Document No. 197, Seventy-third Congress, second session. | 
The water conserved by reservoirs would augment the water | 


supply of the Great Plains area in North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Nebraska. 

Weather experts are developing new theories as to the 
cycle of moisture from the air to the earth and back through 
plant life to the air. We know about evaporation and rain- 
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fall. Transpiration and absorption are modern terms for 
allied physical phenomena. Reservoirs would add moisture 
to the air through evaporation. Lands supplied with water 
from these reservoirs could grow crops and grass. This vege- 
tation could increase transpiration and thus advance the 
operation of the hydrologic cycle. Like the plan for the use 
of the power of the Fort Peck Reservoir, the electricity gener- 
ated at any dam can be transmitted and used for pumping 
river water onto neighboring lands. There will be released 
for the generation of power more water than can be pumped 
by the effective power, but the excess water will flow down 
to aid navigation on the Missouri. 

It is impossible for me, in a limited time to describe all of 
the improvements that can be developed for the conservation 
of water in the Missouri River Basin and for the benefit of 
the Great Plains area. I might mention, however, the pro- 
posed project known as the Missouri River diversion project 
for the restoration of Devils Lake and for supplying water to 
areas in North and South Dakota. Devils Lake is said to 
have covered an area of 142 square miles in 1867 and to 
have been nearly 40 feet deep. It is now largely an alkali 
flat, with only 30 square miles of lake area and a maximum 
depth of 7 feet. The ground-water table has been lowered 
to a marked extent and many wells in the vicinity have 
failed. Some small bodies of surface water that do remain 
are said to be so polluted that they constitute a menace to 
public health. Sooner or later this condition will be cor- 
rected. With the flow of the upper Missouri conserved and 
regulated, it will be practicable to divert enough water to 
carry out the Missouri River diversion project. The principal 
benefits of this project, in addition to the restoration of 
Devils and Stump Lakes, will be to improve water supplies 
and increase sewage dilutions for towns on the Sheyenne 
River, N. Dak., on the Red River, N. Dak. and Minn., and on 
the James River, N. Dak. and S. Dak. The project also con- 
templates additional water for stock and lands along these 
rivers and some power development. It will benefit a consid- 
erable portion of the northern Great Plains area that has been 
at times parched by drought and suffers periodically from dust 
storms and an inadequate supply of water. 

With additional headwater storage providing a constant, 
regulated flow, extension of existing navigation facilities on 
the Missouri River can be undertaken. The ultimate de- 
velopment of Missouri Basin contemplates the extension of 
navigation facilities thrcugh the Dakotas into Montana. 
Plans for such an improvement, involving canalization by 
locks and dams, have been prepared by the Army engineers. 
These locks and dams would be multiple-use improvements. 
The lock and dam planned for the Gavins Point site in Ne- 
braska and South Dakota, to extend navigation to the mouth 
of the Niobrara River, would be particularly adapted to sev- 
eral uses, including the development of hydroelectric power 
and the supplying of water to about 100,000 acres of land. 

The report on the Missouri River Basin, published as House 
Document No. 238, Seventy-third Congress, second session, 
was submitted in 1933, after cooperative investigations and 
studies by several agencies over a period of 4 years. In addi- 
tion, reports on 23 separate tributaries of the Missouri River 
are available. These reports have all been painstakingly 
and efficiently prepared at a cost of only $1,500,000. They 
contain factual information for the use of the Congress and 
its committees, as well as for the use of State agencies need- 
ing such information. By legislative direction these studies 
must be kept up to date so that consideration may be given at 
any time to new data and to changes in economic conditions 
that occur from time to time. At this very time the Army 
engineer organization, in cooperation with other Federal 
agencies concerned, is reviewing iis studies in the Missouri 
River Basin, and this governmental procedure is established 
as to continuity and effectiveness. 


Time is not available for me to describe all the rivers in 
the United States that are potential assets for interstate 
commerce and the development of water-borne transporta- 
tion and prosperity. In the Southwestern States of Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, Kansas, and Colorado there 


are many rivers for which comprehensive water conservation 
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plans, including navigation improvements, have been formu- 
lated. This territory now has the highest rail rate structure 
in the country. The people there pay more per pound for 
the transportation of the goods that they buy than do the 
people of any other part of the United States. As a result 
rew industries are backward in developing in an area that is 
unusually rich in resources. In the basins of the great rivers 
of the Southwest lie 95 percent of our bauxite clay, 75 per- 
cent of our lead and zinc, coal fields surpassed only by those 
in West Virginia and Pennsylvania, two-thirds of our petro- 
leum reserves, our greatest winter wheat regions, and our 
greatest cotton-producing areas. Sooner or later the rivers 
of this section must be improved for navigation. 

The development of our rivers and harbors for water-borne 
traffic is essential not only to the peacetime prosperity of the 
country but also to preparation of national defense. The 
waterways of the country carry large tonnages more economi- 
cally than the railroads and serve the demand for heavy and 
large traffic which is beyond the capacity of the railroads. 
The two types of transportation should not be regarded as 
competitive since from a broad national viewpoint they sup- 
plement each other in the development of river basins. Such 
general development is dependent on low transportation rates 
for bulky and low-cost commodities, which general develop- 
ment creates in turn greater tonnage of high-grade goods 
which can stand higher transportation rates by rail. The 
boats and tows moving in the Ohio River give the appearance 
by their number of large traffic. When the tonnages are 
computed the enormous amount of freight is more evident. 
On the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers an observer does not 
see so many tows, but when he realizes that 1 tow carries 
as much tonnage as 200 loaded freight cars or 3 freight 
trains, he realizes the great volume of the traffic. 

One who works on the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
of the House of Representatives is constantly impressed with 
the thoroughness, completeness, and comprehensive charac- 
ter of the plans which we have ready for the improvement 


and development of the Nation’s navigable rivers and their | 


tributaries. Not only do the Army engineers have all the 
information, data, and plans with respect to our great net- 
work of waterways, but the other agencies of the Govern- 
ment, each in its sphere of activity, also have their plans 
ready and up to date. The separate agencies are in con- 
stant contact and cooperation, exchanging information and 


plans, in such way that their effective operations meet and | 
| has been able to harm a hair of anyone’s head. Such is 
| the form of the American Government for which our fore- 
| fathers fought the Revolutionary War. 
ning the American people have zealously guarded this form 


join so as to omit nothing, and so as to be effective as a 
unified whole with the minimum expense and the maximum 
efficiency and economy. 

For example, the Army engineers have jurisdiction over 
the Fort Peck Dam and Reservoir and the discharge of the 
waters therefrom. The discharging waters are to generate 
power through hydroelectrical machinery also under the 
jurisdiction of the Army engineers, but the power will be 
turned over to the Reclamation Service at the switchboard, 
and that service will attend to disposition of the electricity 
from that definite point on. This seems appropriate since 
the principal prospective use of the power will be for pump- 
ing water from the river at points below the dam for irriga- 
tion. Both agencies are cooperative and sympathetic with 
each other and take pride in seeing that there is not a 
penny’s worth of waste in the transfer of this electric power 
from the one to the other. 

Another example is the planning and execution activities 
that obtained between the Army engineers and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in connection with the improvements in 
the valley of the Muskingum River. This same kind of co- 
operation has characterized procedures on all other water- 
sheds where soil erosion and reforestation have presented 
problems. The Army engineers cooperate with the Weather 
Bureau in storm, rainfall, and run-cff studies; with the 
Geological Survey on stream gaging; with the Geological 
Survey and the Coast and Geodetic Survey in mapping; with 
the Reclamation Service on river-basin studies of arid and 
semiarid regions; and with the Federal Power Commission 
with respect to dams suitable for the development of hydro- 
electric power. 





The executive agencies of the Government administer the 
planning, execution, and operation of public improvements in 
cooperation and according to the directions of Congress. 
Each executive agency is manned with its own experts, who 
are fully occupied with their own specialties and are only too 
eager to exchange information and data and to make their 
several activities fit together with economy and without du- 
plication and overlapping. 

For coordinating the financial programs of the Government 
we have the Bureau of the Budget manned with financial and 
economic experts. We read in the newspapers that the Presi- 
dent is to see the Director of the Budget in order to formulate 
the expenditure program for the next fiscal year. Within a 
day or two after we have read such a newspaper item we read 
another to the effect that the financial program has been de- 
cided upon. The time is miraculously short. Prior to the 
Presidential consideration of the Budget the executive agen- 
cies of the Government have furnished the Director of the 
Budget with all the figures and estimates needed by him. Co- 
ordination of the financial program of the Government is thus 
effected and only by a financial coordinator such as the 
Budget Director can this character of coordination be at- 
tained. Obviously the President must make the final deci- 
sions and he does this most effectively and efficiently with a 
Bureau of the Budget such as we now have. 

The approved Budget is submitted to Congress, and the 
representatives of the people who furnish the money have the 
final say as to what will be done. The procedure in Con- 


| gress needs no explanation. It is for the representatives of 


the people to determine the objectives as well as the pro- 
cedure of the Government of the United States. And it is 
the function and prerogative of the Congress of the United 
States to say where, when, and for what the money of the 
people of the United States shall be spent. It is for the 
Congress to authorize and appropriate funds to be used for 


| specific purposes, objectives, and projects with such admin- 
| istrative procedure and administration as will preclude any 


one individual from using the money of the people for his 
own personal ends. 

Within recent months we have read of the troubles in 
Europe. While these troubles were filling the newspapers, 
a national election has been held in this country. No citizen 


| be he rich or poor, be he statesman or private individual, 
| be he running for office or not, has been afraid to think, 


say, and vote as his conscience dictated. And no dictator 


From the begin- 


of government with its checks and balances. Whenever the 
people of this country have sensed any tendency for their 
individual liberties to be encroached upon, they have been 
willing to fight and have fought. The American people have 
always ruled themselves and they will continue to do so 
through their representatives in Congress. We may rest 
assured that this democratic form of government will con- 
tinue to rule this great Nation in the interests of the liberty 
and welfare of all the people all the time. 


| America, the Hope of the World—Introducing 


House Concurrent Resolution No. 1 of the 


Seventy-sixth Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 3, 1939 
aa LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, America is the hope of the 
world. 


Millions of human beings on this earth, cruelly deprived of 
the home, religious, and cultural life for which their hearts 











yearn; robbed of their liberties and reduced to the status of 
mere serfs and pawns, whose lives are regimented, controlled, 
goose-stepped, and snuffed out at the will of dictators, are 
turning to America as the savior of the world. 

The military madness that grips the nations is heading 
mankind down the road that leads to death, destruction, and 
the wreck and ruin of civilization. Unless some powerful 
regenerating influence appears in the world theater soon the 
doom of the human race will be sealed. 

There is only one power on earth that can save the situa- 
tion, and that is the United States of America. America can 
save the world if it acts, not as the protagonist of might but 
as the protagonist of peace. To win, it must reach out and 
extend its influence to world-wide dimensions, not in a cam- 
paign of military conquest but in a campaign of conquest over 
the hearts of men. It must find some way to get to the hearts 
of the common people all around the world and to impress 
them that there is something better in store for them than 
having to burn up their energies and sacrifice their loved 
ones in the everlasting flames of war. 

To accomplish this mission America must burgeon forth as 
the good neighbor as it never has before in all of our history. 
It must make a tremendous appeal to the common run of 
mortals and must help to lift them out of the miasmas of war 
vy the arguments of sanity and reason. Our moral strength, 
our great contributions to humanitarian causes, cur unself- 
ishness of purpose, and our record of never having coveted a 
fcot of territory that does not belong to us should help us to 
fill this splendid role. 

If we are to save the world it is important that we shall 
get started in the right direction, and that direction lies in 
the exercise of a moral strength that is more powerful than 
great battleships. When everyhing else has failed it will 
be found that a sincere application of the principles of 
Christianity is the best solvent of the world’s troubles. Our 
beloved president, Franklin D. Roosevelt, expressed the 
thought beautifully at the recent Yuletide when he said, 
“The spirit of Christmas is the hope of mankind,” and also 
not so long ago when he said, “I doubt if there is any prob- 
lem—social, political, or economic—that will not melt before 
the fire of a spiritual awakening.” 

The crying need of the world today is a recrudescence of 
the spirit of Christianity. We need to tune our hearts to the 
song of the angels at Bethlehem: “Peace on earth, good will 
to men.” We can go far to alleviate the distressing condi- 
tions throughout the world to lighten humanity’s cross, and 
to insure the peace of America if we will preach the gospel 
of love, instead of the gospel of hate. We have tackled the 
psychosis of war on several fronts but not yet, I fear, on the 
right front to secure results. Let us now tackle it on the 
Christian front by striving for an agreement among nations 
to limit arms and to direct their courses into pathways of 
peace. May the good Lord make us realize the vastness of 
our opportunity. 

America can do two things now to arrest the tide of butch- 
ery called war and to relieve humanity from the fears and 
the grueling financial burdens caused by the war insanity 
which has taken possession of the world. Those two things 
are: 

First. Propose to the powers that we have a naval holiday. 

Second. Call a conference of the powers on limitation of 
armaments. 

Never did a nation have such an opportunity for leadership 
as now confronts the United States. If it were divinely 
ordered, it could not seem more perfect. The people all 
around the world are weary of war. They are weary of its 
griefs and heartaches. They are weary of its crushing bur- 
dens and of the pain it puts in the hearts of mothers. 

Never was a more stellar role cast for the exercise of Ameri- 
can statesmanship. Of all the nations on earth, America is 
best qualified to lead in this world-peace movement. 

America’s leadership, if brought into action at this time, can 
check the mad race for naval supremacy and can bring the 
powers together around a table to plan a reduction in arma- 
ments. In a concurrent resolution I have introduced in the 
House, known as House Concurrent Resolution 1 of the 
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| Seventy-Sixth Congress, I propose that the United States 

| Shall sound out the other nations on a suspension of all naval 
construction until January 1, 1941, and shall issue a call for 
a conference of delegates of all the leading powers to be held 
in Washington next June to take up the question of limita- 
tion of armaments. As my resolution suggests a definite 
course of national action that cannot fail to interest every 
peace-loving citizen, I ask your indulgence while I present its 
text. 

It is as follows: 

Whereas a competitive race of armaments is sapping the financial 
strength of nations, breeding international distrust and suspicion, 
and endangering the peace of the world; and 

Whereas there are unmistakable indications that the world is 
weary of war and strife and the colossal burden of armaments and 
would welcome a sincere movement in the interest of peace: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concur- 
ring), That it is the sense of the Congress of the United States of 
America that a proposal to suspend by joint action all naval con- 
struction until January 1, 1941, should be submitted by the United 
States to all of the leading powers. 

It is also the sense of the Congress of the United States of 
America that a peace conference should be held in the city of 
Washington on or about August 1, 1939, to which all of the leading 
powers should be invited to send delegates to discuss limitations of 
armaments and other questions associated with and promotive of 
international concord. 

This resolution may be cited as the peace-by-conference reso- 
lution. 

A great national ground swell of sentiment back of this 
resolution would insure its adoption. It is so worded that it 
does not interfere with the prerogatives of the President, the 
Secretary of State, or any other officials who are concerned 
with foreign affairs. It does not instruct or direct them to 
do anything. Its adoption would not be a mandate, but it 
would be informative as to the views of Congress and the 
country. The resolution does not contemplate ary action 
outside the legitimate and proper jurisdiction of Congress. It 
does not infringe upon the province of any executive au- 
thority. It merely declares it to be the sense of Congress that 
America should now take the lead in declaring a naval holiday 
and in calling for a conference on limitation of armaments. 

It has often been truly said that the function of a concur- 
rent resolution is to register the opinion of Congress, and that 
is what this resolution will do if adopted. But it has even 
greater significance than that. The Congress of the United 
States, especially the House, is traditionally close to the 
people, and this resolution is proposed as the only means 
applicable to the situation of registering the will of the 
people on war. It will mean, if adopted, that the people of 
America think the time has come to cease the insane rivalry 
of armaments and to put a stop to the unconscionable butch- 
ery called war. In a democracy it is right and proper that 
Congress, the body that stands closest to the people, should 
express itself from time to time by concurrent resolution on 
questions of great and vital national interest. There is a 
strong and insistent national demand that Congress shall live 
up to its obligations as a coordinate branch in the scheme of 
government. Congress will abdicate its functions and will be 
untrue to its responsibilities if it does not keep forever vibrant 
the voice of the people. Certainly these are questions on 
which the people who have to do the suffering and the dying 
and to bear the unspeakable burdens and griefs of war have 
a right to express themselves; and if they do express them- 
selves through their chosen representatives by the adoption 
of this resolution, there is no reason to doubt that officials of 
the Government who are charged with the responsibility of 
acting in foreign affairs will give conscientious attention and 
consideration to their wishes. 

Some may say that dictators are not in a frame of mind to 
permit their countries to be represented in an arms limitations 
conference, but I believe this is a mistake. Japan, through 


her official spokesman, her foreign minister, already has 
stated that she will welcome an opportunity to send delegates 
to such a conference. I predict that other dictators will think 
more kindly of the proposition when they hear from the 
common people of their respective countries, and I venture to 
say that not one great power would fail to respond to such an 
invitation coming from Washington. 
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World public opinion still has strong influence, even with 
dictators. Hitler’s willingness to listen to Chamberlain and 
Roosevelt in the settlement of the recent European crisis does 
not indicate that he would refuse to send delegates to a 
conference to agree on limitation of arms. Let us not permit 
an idea to die still-born that offers so much of hope for the 
future peace and security of humanity. Let us by adopting 
this resolution give it real promise and vitality so that some- 
thing worth while may come of it. As a Christian nation, 
dedicated to high ideals, we could do nothing better, nothing 
nobler. 

The world is ready for an arms limitation conference and 
if America does not propose such a conference it will miss 
one of the greatest opportunities to promote world peace 
that was ever offered. Diplomats and roving ambassadors 
may split hairs and may strive by all the unfathomable and 
inscrutable methods which only a diplomat can understand, 
to convey the impression that a peace movement is not prac- 
tical at this time; but the people are tired of diplomatic cir- 
cumlocution and tergiversation and are sick of the devious 
ways of the diplomatic gentry. The people want peace and 
they want it by direct action. They see nothing improper in 
inviting Japan and England and France and Italy and Ger- 
many and the other powers to get together around a table in 
Washington to ascertain whether an agreement cannot be 
reached that will stop the armament folly and insure peace 
to a weary world. They ask this question, If it comes to the 
worst and the movement fails, what harm has been done? 
The world will then be in no worse fix than it is now. It is 
well worth a trial. 

It is entirely proper that Congress, representing the people 
of this great peace-loving Nation who are in deep sympathy 
with the common people of all other nations, should express 
themselves by adopting this resolution. The time is ripe 
for it. The world is crying for action to break the war 
psychology. Now is the time for America to rise to supreme 
heights in world service. 

Will America heed humanity’s cry? 

There she stands—America, the hope of the world! 


The Work of the Seventy-sixth Congress 
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HON. PATRICK J. BOLAND 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 3, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. WILLIAM B. BANKHEAD, SPEAKER OF 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, ON JANUARY 2, 1939 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address by 
Hon. WILiiaM B. BANKHEAD, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, on the National Radio Forum, January 2, 1939: 


Under the provisions of the so-called Norris or “lame duck” 
amendment to the Constitution, both branches of Congress will 


be convened promptly at 12 o'clock noon tomorrow, January 3. | 
It will, of course, be remembered that before the adoption of | 
that amendment on every other year the Congress met on the | 


first Monday in December and adjourned by limitation of law on 


the 4th day of March succeeding, which embraced the so-called | 


short session of the Congress, and before adoption of that amend- 
ment Members elected in November were not sworn into cffice 
and did not take up their duties until a year after they were 
elected. 

In accepting this invitation to attempt a summary of the 
forthcoming activities of the Congress in its seventy-sixth ses- 
sion I cannot 
to the results of a number of proposed measures of legislation 
that will undoubtedly 
bodies, and I shall have to be content with surmise and predic- 
tion only. 

Of course, the first business on the program as far as the House 
of Representatives is concerned will be to perfect its organization 


of course, speak with any degree of certainty as | 


receive the attention of the lawmaking | 
| may be rather vigorously contested before both the House and 
| Senate Committees on Agriculture and in both branches of Congress. 


and to proceed thereafter to the making up of the various com- 
mittees of the House, and especially of filling many vacancies on 
House committees caused by the loss of a number of Democratic 
Members in the recent election. It is now practically assured that 
there will be no spirited contest over the election of Speaker, ma- 
jority leader, and the other officers of the House, inasmuch as 
under our party system the Democratic caucus has today already 
acted in the selection of its nominees to be presented when the 
House meets tomorrow, and the vote will be largely a matter of 
form. I have learned that Hon. JosEPpH W. MARTIN, Jr., of Massa- 
chusetts, has tonight been selected as the candidate of the Re- 
publican Party for Speaker, which carries with it his designation 
as minority leader on the floor of the House. The filling of a num- 
ber of vacancies on the committees of the House is a matter of 
great importance and serious concern to the Democratic organiza- 
tion. All persons who are really familiar with the procedure of 
Congress and the passage of laws now Know that the laborious and 
practical framing of all laws is largely accomplished in the com- 
mittee rooms, although they are, of course, debated, often amended, 
and sometimes defeated after being recommended by the various 
committees when they come up for actual passage on the floor. 
It also may be a matter of some interest to those who are not 
familiar with our parliamentary procedure that, under the present 
system, all Democratic vacancies on committees are recommended 
by the so-called committee on committees, which is made up 
exclusively of the Democratic members of the Committee on Ways 
and Means; but, of course, after such committee makes its recom- 
mendations they have to be acted upon by the House itself. The 
Republican vacancies are filled in similar fashion by the recom- 
mendations of the minority leader. 

The President of the United States will address the joint session 
of the House and Senate in the Hall of the House on Wednesday 
at 1 p. m., and arrangements have been made for the broad- 
casting of his address over three of our important radio systems 
and, no doubt, millions of our citizens will be interested to hear 
the President make his recommendations to the Congress at that 
time. 

I feel that it is reasonable to assume that the President will dis- 
cuss at some length, and will probably make some very definite 
suggestions with reference to our international situation and mat- 
ters which, in his opinion, may be reasonably necessary for the 
strengthening of our armed national defense. I personally feel that 
in view of the very distressing situation in many parts of the world 
involving actual armed conflict among millions of people at this 
time, and in view of the apparent purpose of some dictator govern- 
ments to enforce their will upon helpless minorities that the peo- 
ple of our country will hear with great interest the views presented 
by our President upon these subjects which so vitally affect the 
future safety and security of our Republic. There can be no ques- 
tion that the public mind of America as indicated by the press and 
by some specific surveys of public opinion is thoroughly in favor 
of a very full consideration of our problems of national defense 
and will endorse the actions of the Congress in making adequate 
and yet reasonable provisions for our safety and security. 

It is also quite probable that part of the President’s message may 
be devoted to a discussion of our transportation problems, particu- 
larly the plight of our great railway systems at the present time. 
This is a matter of very great concern to the future of our country, 
and it may be that a proper solution of the transportation situa- 
tion may require a basic reconstruction of the entire system of 
transportation, including not only railroads but also highway-, 
water-, and air-borne commerce. It is a problem which, in my 
opinion, should not be acted upon hastily or without adequate 
consideration of all the factors involved, and I feel that before 
wise legislation can be recommended that it will be necessary to 
have a very full and complete congressional survey of every phase 
of the problem. 

One of the first matters that will engage the attention of the 
Congress is that of providing a deficiency appropriation to carry 
forward until the Ist day of July the great burden of relief in its 
various phases. It has been indicated that the existing appro- 
priation will be sufficient to run this program for only a few weeks 
longer, and it is quite possible that there will be sharp controversy 
in Congress not only over the amount that should be appropriated 
to carry on the work for the remainder of the fiscal year, but also 
that some limitations may be proposed as to the manner of the 
expenditure of these funds. 

An effort will, no doubt, be made to secure consideration for 
another Government reorganization bill. Under both Democratic 
and Republican administrations I have consistently advocated legis- 
lation of that character. I feel that by the passage of a fairly 
conceived and properly administered reorganization bill a vast 
amount of greater efficiency in government can be obtained, and 
I am not unmindful of the possibilities of substantial economy in 
the operations of government under such a program. 

Indications also exist that serious efforts will be made to amend 
or modify certain features of the National Labor Relations Act, but 


| to what extent and by what specific alterations it is not now 
| apparent. 


It is also now apparent that a vigorous effort may be made by 
certain groups of opinion to modify some of the essential features 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, and this controversy 


It will be recalled that at the last session of Congress a resolution 
was adopted setting up the National Temporary Economic Com- 
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mittee, which is composed of representatives from the House and 
Senate and also an equal number of representatives from the 
executive branches of the Federal Government: 

“To make a full and complete study and investigation with respect 
to the matters referred to in the President’s message of April 29, 
1938, on monopoly and the concentration of economic power in and 
financial control over production and distribution of goods and serv- 
ices and to hear and receive evidence thereon, with a view to deter- 
mining, but without limitation, (1) the causes of such concentra- 
tion and control and their effect upon competition; (2) the effect 
of the existing price system and the price policies of industry upon 
the general level of trade, upon employment, upon long-term prof- 
its, and upon consumption; and (3) the effect of existing tax, pat- 
ent, and other Government policies upon competition, price levels, 
unemployment, profits, and consumption; and shall investigate the 
subject of governmental adjustment of the purchasing power of the 
dollar so as to attain 1926 commodity price levels; and 

“(b) To make recommendation to Congress with respect to 
legislation upon the foregoing subjects * * *.” 

Such committee was set up soon after the adjournment of the 
last Congress and is now actively engaged in the studies and in- 
vestigations required of it. The various and amplified subjects 
required to be investigated by this committee will necessarily 
require long consideration and extended sessions, and it is quite 
unlikely that it will be possible for that committee to make any 
recommendations for legislation to the incoming session of Con- 
gress, although they may see fit, after due consideration, to 
recommend legislation on some particular matters that have been 
developed by the hearings. 

I am sure that it is gratifying to all groups of opinion in the 
country that it is evidently the purpose of this committee to pursue 
its investigation with great judicial calmness, without any sem- 
blance of punitive disclosures against any branch of industry or 
society, and to go to the bottom of our present industrial and social 
set-up with the purpose of undertaking to solve by future legis- 
lation any gross maladjustments of our present practices and to 
seek to establish equality of opportunity under the law for all 
persons and all industries in the country. 

The present surface indications point to very spirited and possibly 
acrimonious discussion of a great variety of proposed changes in 
the present Social Security Act. Old-age pensions through some 
form of Federal assistance is undoubtedly one of the livest issues 
now before the country. A great number of proposals have been 
put forward of varying degrees of liberality and methods of financ- 
ing. It is rather certain that the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee will early in the session set down hearings on these issues 
and give to all the outstanding proposals a fair opportunity to be 
heard. 

There are in prospect the possibility of various other legislative 
proposals which may bring on unanticipated debate and differences 
of opinion. 

As I stated in the beginning of this address, not having the 
powers of clairvoyance, I cannot enter upon the field of certain 
and definite predictions as to the course of legislation and have 
been compelled as a matter of fairness and prudence to indulge 
only in. words of prophecy and speculation. It is now apparent 
that, because of the increase in the Republican representation in 
the House of Representatives especially, party lines may be 
more sharply and aggressively drawn than they were in the last 
session, when the Democrats had such a preponderant majority. 
As one who has had quite a long experience in the public service 
of the House of Representatives, it is my judgment that, from 
the standpoint of effective and militant party spirit and program, 
it may be better for my party to have had its majority reduced 
despite my very deep personal regret over the defeat of many 
of my Democratic colleagues. Speaking as one representative of 
the Democratic Party, I feel that we cannot afford to overlook the 
result of the last election. I think it the part of political ex- 
Pediency, as well as of public service, to undertake to analyze 
as far as we may the causes of the increased vote by the oppo- 
sition party and if it is the definite conclusion that such results 
were obtained solely by either bad features of the laws that we 
have passed or by the unwise administration of those laws and 
not by local conditions entirely aside from Federal activities which 
had a profound reaction in some States, then to take steps to 
meet public opinion in the modification and correction of such 
criticisms as may have been influential in the recent election; and 
I feel confident that that will be the spirit animating the actions 
of the majority party in Congress. 

If I may be permitted to do so, without appearing to be too 
partisan in this address, it is comforting to us who have been in- 
strumental in securing the passage of many of these so-called New 
Deal laws that the leaders of the opposition very frankly concede 
that they recognize the wisdom and justice of most of the out- 
standing laws we have passed, and that they would not undertake 
to repeal them in principle or in substance, but that their efforts 
would be largely upon the basis of correction and modification of 
some features of such legislation that they see fit to criticise. 

As practical politicians and as men who are anxious to preserve 
the dominance of their party in government, I feel confident that 
it will be the objective of Democratic leadership, as well as the 
purpose of the rank and file, to act with as much harmony and 
coherence as may be possible without the surrender of individual 
intellectual integrity upon some particular phases of legislation. 

I wish to thank this forum for the opportunity to express these 
very fragmentary and inconclusive sentiments and to again ex- 
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press my great admiration for the wonderful possibilities of molding 
public opinion through the instrumentality of the radio. 

I cannot refrain in closing from expressing very great satisfaction 
as an American citizen over the reassuring business prospects for 
the new year, which every present augury indicates will constantly 
improve. Above all other things, we should be grateful for the 
fact that our Nation is still at peace with all the world. May a 
merciful Providence preserve that happy situation for all the years 
to come. 


Racial, Religious, and Political Persecutions in 
Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 3, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS, OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, AT LOWELL, MASS., ON DECEMBER 30, 1938 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Recorp an address deliv- 
ered by me on Friday, December 30, 1938, at Lowell, Mass., as 
follows: 


We are here tonight, all of us together, Jews and Christians, 
Catholics and Protestants, in a common cause. We are here to 
protest against religious and racial prejudice, against the persecu- 
tion of the Jew, the Catholic, and the Protestant by the leader of 
one of the major nations of the world. Our protest is not against 
the German people, but against Adolf Hitler, their dictator. We 
who live beyond the boundaries of the German Empire and who 
are permitted to read what we will, listen to whatever radio pro- 
gram we wish, and to express our own opinions whenever we care 
te do so, know that the political program of Germany is not the 
will of the German people, but is the frenzied dictatorial policy of 
the Nazi leader of that misguided country. 

We realize that the people of Germany are not permitted to 
express their disapproval of the acts of their leader. Such an 
expression would not be condoned. Fear of punishment and fear 
of being denounced as a traitor have sealed the lips of many Ger- 
mans who are not in accord with the Nazi policy. As a member of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives I 
have reason to know foreign affairs. 

On May 11, 1933, almost 5 years ago, I spoke on the flicor of the 
National House of Representatives in protest against what I termed 
the brutal and unwarranted treatment of the nationals of Jewish 
extraction in Germany by Adolf Hitler. This was the first time 
that a National Representative had made such a protest to Con- 
gress. Since then I have made other protests on the floor of Con- 
gress and elsewhere. 

Serious as were the actions of the Hitler regime at that time, 
what has happened since is almost beyond belief or comprehension. 
It is unnecessary to tell you in detail of the indignities and cruel 
treatment this dictator has visited upon the Jews who were so 
unfortunate as to live in Germany. Hitler’s actions have been so 
startling, so inhuman, as to command the attention and indigna- 
tion of everybody throughout the world. 

In the last 5 years Adolf Hitler has broadened his campaign to 
control all thought and opinion in Germany by maintaining a drive 
against the Catholic clergy. Priests and nuns have been arrested 
and imprisoned for long periods on the flimsiest of charges. Prot- 
estant churches have been closed by the police. Storm troopers 
have arrested ministers of the gospel merely because these clergy- 
men have refused to admit the supremacy of Hitlerism over Chris- 
tianity. Masonic lodges and other secret organizations have been 
liquidated and properties built up by these organizations for hun- 
dreds of years have been confiscated. Labor has been deprived of all 
rights of collective bargaining. Striking, or even talking of a strike, 
are crimes calling for the severest punishment. 

These are but a few of the persecutions inflicted upon Germany’s 
racial, religious, and political minorities. We in America find it 
difficult to visualize such treatment. It is a negation of everything 
for which cur country stands. It is a reversion to the Dark Ages 
of medieval despotism, when governmental suppression of speech, 
press, liberty of conscience, and political belief were the order of 
the day. 

The plight of the Jew in Germany is pitiable. The stray dog 
roaming the streets of Lowell is more fortunate than one of these 
oppressed people. Here at least the authorities will not permit the 
dog to be mistreated, kicked, and browbeaten. 

We all recognize the right of the people of any country to estab- 
lish the kind of government they deem best for their requirements 
But when a nation establishes rules and laws entirely against the 
principles of justice and morality, then such a nation will find itself 
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criticized and condemned for those actions. To make it a bit 
clearer: We recognize the face that our next-door neighbor has cer- 
tain rights with which we cannot interfere, but suppose that neigh- 
bor inflicts crue) and inhuman treatment upon one of the members 
of his household—then the matter becomes the business of the 
community, as the general welfare of the people at large has been 
violated. So it is with nations. In this modern era of civilization 
we expect nations to protect and accord their nationals a just and 
humane government. When they co not do so, then it becomes the 
affair of the world at large. 

The heaviest burden of this terrible oppression in Germany has 
fallen upon the Jews, as has so often been the case in central 
Europe. These oppressed people have been persecuted for 30 cen- 
turies. They have been driven from land to land until they have 
become wanderers seeking a haven of rest and contentment in a 
world that does not hesitate to profit by their standards of culture 
and their examples of loyalty to family and home. 

The Jewish race has always been renowned for its ancient culture, 
its love of peace and simple living. America owes them much. 
More than 300,000 young Jewish men served with the American 
forces in the World War. They have a glorious record upon the 
battlefields. Eleyen hundred Jews were cited for conspicuous valor; 
three of these won the highest military decoration our Nation be- 
stows—the Congressional Medal of Honor. One hundred and fifty 
Jews won the Distinguished Service Cross. We cannot remain 
silent while the relatives of these men are being subjected to this 
unwarranted treatment in Germany today. They are being driven 
from their homes, forced to abandon their trades and professions 
without recourse to trial or law. 

While we have not heard so much of the persecution of the great 
Catholic Church in Germany, there have been numerous instances 
of this policy of hatred by the Nazi Government. In the early 
months of last year Hitler started a rigorous anti-Catholic cam- 
paign. He suppressed numerous Catholic schools and ordered the 
children to join his Brown Shirt Hitler Youth Group. In many 
places in Germany parents were urged by the Nazi party not to 
send their children to Catholic schools. In an effort to destroy the 
prestige of the Catholic Church in Germany he ordered the arrest 
of more than 1,000 lay brothers on very unjust charges of im- 
morality. Through the very effective and huge propaganda agency 
of the Nazi regime the German people were kept informed of these 
charges, unfair and unproved though they were. This propaganda 
so aroused the Catholic Church and its friends and the repercus- 
sions were so loud that the Nazi anti-Catholic program was halted, 
for the time at least. Since then, however, there have been numer- 
ous instances that indicate that when the anti-Jewish drive has 
been completed the anti-Catholic program will be taken up again 
and a further drive begun against the Protestant Church. 

I feel very sorry and very sympathetic for the German people. 
They are powerless against the Nazi machine which seeks to sub- 
jugate all to the will of the leader. Its first attack was against the 
Jews, but it soon became evident that this was but a prelude to a 
threat against all religions, against freedom of thought, freedom 
of conscience. There was no valid reason for this persecution and 
oppression. The Jews in Germany were a very small minority of 
the nation. In a total population of 68,000,000 of people, only about 
600,000 were Jewish, according to the pre-war census. One out of 
every six of these Jews fought for Germany in the World War. 
More than 35,000 of them were decorated for bravery. More than 
165 Jewish aviators fought at the front, 30 of whom were killed 
in action. The heroes of yesterday are the oppressed of today. For 
some of these, more fortunate than the others, America has become 
a haven of safety. From its earliest days this country has always 
been a place of refuge for the oppressed of other lands. Because 
of the Nazi policy America has made herself richer by the advent 
of some of the leaders of German culture. 

The question is asked on all sides: “What can we do about it?” 
Nobody wants war. It is abhorrent to all of us. ButI believe that 
we as a nation should make our position very plain to Germany; 
we should serve very definite warning to her leaders that America 
does not condone this ruthless persecution and shameful hate and 
bigotry. In doing so we shall show ourselves to be true friends 
of the real Germany in our wish for a restoration of the normal 
life and health of that great nation. 

In closing let us be truly thankful that we live in a country 
which permits liberty of conscience and freedom of thought and 
action. Let us keep before us the picture of oppression and servi- 
tude now so prevalent in Europe that we may guard carefully and 
well our own inherent rights as Americans. 


The following resolution was unanimously adopted by the 

meeting: 
LOWELL, MaAss., December 30, 1938. 

Whereas the freedom to worship as one pleases is a traditional 
American principle guaranteed by the Bill of Rights and cherished 
and preserved by numerous generations of liberty-loving Americans; 
and 

Whereas the American people, when their sympathies are touched, 
when their humane instincts are challenged, and when their hatred 
of oppression is aroused, are not afraid to speak; and 

Whereas we cannot forget and must not forget that this Nation 
was settled, established, and made strong by refugees in other 
times; by Pilgrims, by Puritans, by Hugenots, by refugees from 
the potato famine, and by refugees from the Palatinate, and by 
refugees from bolshevism; and that this Nation’s position as an 
independent state is due to the heroic sacrifices of men who 


preferred death to the loss of liberty; and that throughout our 
history we have extended a sympathetic and helping hand to those 
who fought for liberty in other lands; and 

Whereas there is no room in our Nation for the smoldering fires 
of racial hatred that have brought over the centuries untold misery 
to the Old World; and 

Whereas oppression of one group inevitably leads to oppression 
of other groups: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the citizens of Lowell, Mass., assembled this 
evening in a beautiful memorial building dedicated to the men and 
women who gave their lives to preserve American liberty and Ameri- 
can institutions, do most vigorously condemn the action of the 
German Government in persecuting the Jewish people in a wave of 
unsatiated hate that threatens to sweep the world like another 
black plague; and be it further 

Resolved, That we do with equal vigor condemn man’s inhuman- 
ity to man as exemplified in the past 20 years by the slaying of 
2,000,000 Christians and the closing of 60,000 churches in Russia; 
by the murder of 6,000 diocesan clergy and the desecration, burn- 
ing, and pillaging of 20,000 churches and chapels in Spain and by 
the exiling of 11 bishops and the destruction of 131 churches in a 
single State of Mexico; and, finally, be it 

Resolved, That we as loyal American citizens reaffirm our belief 
in the integrity of the American form of government and that we 
strike at those who seek to create dissension and disunity among 
us by fostering distinctions that are un-American and by instilling 
hatreds and prejudices that have brought Europe to its present 
deplorable condition. 


How Can the Menace of Nazi-ism Be Curbed? 
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HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 3, 1939 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, concerning this very vexatious 
subject, words are interesting. Oratory is intriguing. But 
mere protests are not enough. Action—forceful action—is 
essential. 

I herewith give a list of suggested measures which might 
be taken. They may be called punitive laws against the 
savagery of the Nazis and their loathsome, foul leaders— 
Hitler, Goebbels, Goering, and others equally despicable. It 
shall be my studied purpose in the present session to intro- 
duce most of them in the House and push same for passage. 
It will be readily discernible that some of these suggested 
measures are matters for State legislation, in which event 
we should endeavor to persuade the States to take appro- 
priate action. 

First. Germany shall be kept on a tariff blacklist, and 
there shall be absolute refusal to deal with her on any reci- 
procity basis. Her products are now discriminated against 
by higher tariffs, and that discrimination shall continue. I 
am sure the State Department under Hull will not dissent. 

Second. Germany must assume the payment of the relief 
and construction loan bonds due this country from the erst- 
while Republic of Austria. She has failed to give the State 
Department an appropriate answer as to such assumption 
of payment. Continued refusal should merit an ultimatum 
from the State Department whereby she shall be given a 
short period within which to pay or we shall confiscate all 
moneys found in this country due the German Government 
and levy an attachment upon all property owned by the 
German Government—for example, the ships of the Hapag- 
Lloyd. 

Third. We shall compel the registration of all moneys in 
this country and all property in this country owned or held 
by German nationals or the German Government. We shall 
furthermore compel registration of any interest any German 
entity has in such property, with a view to subsequent ap- 
propriation of same for unpaid German obligations or debts 
due either to the Government or to our citizens. Further- 
more, why should it not be feasible to refuse the transfer of 
interest and dividends due German subjects on account of 
their investments in American securities and property esti- 











mated at more than $300,000,000 as long as American 
investors in Germany are unable to collect on their holdings? 

Fourth. Investigation shall be had of all operations of the 
Hapag-Lloyd Lines and its officials and employees, in the 
interests of ferreting out espionage and spying activities. 
The piers, warehouses, and offices of this line are hotbeds 
of subversive Nazi activity. This line brings in tons of vile 
Nazi literature. The privileges and immunities usually 
granted to steamship lines in the case of the line should be 
carefully scrutinized and if there be violations of law found, 
such privileges should be curtailed or withdrawn. The city 
of New York rents its piers to this line. Raising of the rent 
or refusal to renew the lease might prove efficacious. Mayor 
LaGuardia, therefore, has a powerful weapon with which 
to punish. I realize our ships in German waters may be 
similarly treated. What of it? Nazis have more to lose than 
we. Our ships reaching German shores are few in number, 
far fewer than Nazi ships reaching our harbors. 

Fifth. Any citizen, as, for example, the unspeakable and 
vile Dr. Kuhn, who may be guilty of incitement to riot and 
encouragement to violence shall have his citizenship revoked, 
after which deportation shall be in order. All aliens, or 
Nazis, whether they be declarants or nondeclarants, en- 
gaged in activities and propaganda having for their pur- 
poses incitements to riot, violence, and destruction, shall be 
similarly deported. Our naturalization and deportation 
laws shall be amended accordingly. 

Sixth. Parades of so-called Nazi bunds in uniform shall 
be prohibited. All Nazi military or semimilitary organizations 
shall be suppressed. The hundred-or-so Nazi camps, wherever 
it shall be found that same are being used for stirring up re- 
ligious strife, race prejudice, and incitement to riot, shall be 
disrupted, under severe penalties, and dissolved. 

Seventh. The use of the mails shall be denied to all per- 
sons or organizations deliberately and intentionally sending 
misleading and false matter for the purpose of arousing 
religious strife or race prejudice. I admit I am on tender 
ground here—great care must be exercised lest the right of 
freedom of religion be violated. But sheer lies and patent 
distortions do not constitute freedom of religion. That 
would be freedom run riot. That would be license for car- 
rying through our mails all manner of vicious and false 
propaganda. The line must be drawn somewhere. 

Eighth. Any naturalized citizen who becomes a member 
of any subversive organization, such as the Nazi bunds, 
within 10 years of obtaining his second or final papers, shall 
be deemed guilty of acting in bad faith in the taking of his 
oath of allegiance and his final citizenship papers shall 
summarily be revoked. 

Ninth. The Reich saw fit by enforced liquidation to sell at 
sacrificial prices real, personal, and industrial property of 
all Jews. The State Department shall continue to insist that 
American Jews, who are citizens of the United States, and 
who are temporarily in Germany, shall be exempt from such 
enforced liquidation. This demand is in pursuance of the 
German-American Treaty of 1923, which shall be deemed 
held contravened. If the Reich refuses such exemption, 
German nationals in this country shall be subject to the same 
treatment, and the moneys obtained from such enforced sale 
of the property of German nationals shall be used in refugee 
work. Suitable and vigorous protest has been made by an 
efficient State Department to the Nazi foreign office. I have 
read carefully the notes that Von Ribbentrop sent to Mr. 
Hull. They are full of sophistry and fake claims. They are 
just clumsy subterfuges. If I were an ordinary businessman 
claiming certain rights of a debtor and the latter answered 
me as did Von Ribbentrop, I would call him an unmitigated 
liar and an unvarnished scoundrel—nay, more, I would be 
tempted to give him 5 days to make restitution, failing which 
I should take him by the seat of his pants and dump him into 
a manure pit. 

Tenth. The Government shall set up at the Panama 
Canal Zone a huge radio station in pursuance of my bill, to 
counteract and checkmate the vicious and ruthless German 
propaganda by radio ani short wave pouring into all South 
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The 


American countries. It is as ceaseless as it is villainous. 
United States, our President, and other high governmental 
Officials are especial targets of attack. Americans are por- 
trayed as naught but cutthroats, bandits, racketeers, cheats, 


and scoundrels in their business dealings. ‘These insults spill 
over the airways from Germany 24 hours a day, 365 days a 
year. As yet we have done nothing to meet this evil. But 
it is an evil that must be met and met soon—otherwise the 
wrong done will be irreparable. Nazi proselyting while 
damning us will have gone too far. I am encouraged by the 
State Department to reintroduce the measure. Frankly, I 
am tempted to ask the question: Don’t you think we need 
such a station? If you agree, write me, write the Federal 
Communications Commission, and write your own Senator 
and Congressman. 

Eleventh. When public opinion in this country shall be 
prepared for same and there are good prospects and likeli- 
hood of passage, I would suggest offering bills that would 
increase to a reasonable degree the quotas from Germany, 
Poland, Hungary, Italy, and Rumania. I would also pro- 
vide—when public opinion approves—for the bringing into 
this country of some 5,000 to 10,000 old men and women over 
the age of 65 years yearly and 10,000 children between the 
ages of 5 and 16 yearly. 

Such old people and infants, when sufficient guaranties are 
offered that they will not become public charges, present no 
question of drain upon our resources. Their entrance would 
not affect our unemployment problem, as they are too old and 
too young to work. They would benefit us economically, as 
they would add to our number of consumers and thus increase 
demand for goods and services. 

However, I repeat I would not offer or try to influence these 
quota changes or effect rescue of old or young victims of Nazi 
hate unless and until the country as a whole so desires. It 
may be the country is not ready yet. I incline to the belief 
that it is not yet willing. Therefore such changes shall at 
this juncture be deemed, shall I say, forbidden fruit. Perhaps 
later sentiment may change. Who knows? We live and hope. 

Frankly, I would not risk upon the floor of either the 
House or Senate in the coming session any bill for the in- 
crease of quotas. The cure might be worse than the dis- 
ease. Any amendment offered from the floor cutting down 
by, say, 50 percent present quotas might easily pass. I say 
all this reluctantly. Therefore, we should leave well enough 
alone. All efforts to change the number of those who can 
come in permanently should be shunned for the present at 
least. 

Our hats go off to Roosevelt for not torturing visitors from 
Nazi Germany into making immediate departure into a liv- 
ing hell under penalty of deportation. He has instructed 
the Department of Labor to allow so-called visitors from 
Naziland to remain here indefinitely. 

Twelfth. We should refrain from sending back to Ger- 
many any ambassador until such time as Germany stops 
her persecution of the Jews, the Catholics, and others be- 
cause of race or religion. 

Thirteenth. We should continue with all possible vigor to 
extend the boycott of all German goods and products. Ger- 
man trade, because thereof, has been greatly curtailed. Boy- 
cott is our strongest economic weapon. It should be used 
without restraint. It has baffled even the most astute of 
Nazi bankers—Mr. Schacht. 

The London newspaper, the News Chronicle, reports that 
the American boycott has hit the North German Lloyd 
(Hapag) Line so hard that it will soon withdraw the S. S. 
Bremen from trans-Atlantic service. The paper said that 
the liner carried only 36 passengers on its last trip. “Such 
is the efficiency of the boycott decreed by the Americans 
after the pogroms,” it added. 

Fourteenth. While the majority of German-Americans are 
definitely not Nazis, every conceivable Nazi pressure is exerted 
upon them to join the so-called German-American bunds and 
to contribute to the Nazi cause. Of the millions of German- 
Americans residing in the United States, there are compara- 
tively few who do not have relatives living in Germany. 
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Threats of bodily harm, veiled hints of economic revenge 
against the relatives within the Third Reich cause many 
panic-stricken and loyal German-Americans to join the Nazi 
cause. Appropriate measures must be taken to protect such 
German-Americans from such threats and terrorism. 

Fifteenth. The movements of German diplomatic and con- 
sular agencies should be carefully watched. In many in- 
stances their speeches and actions have gone far beyond 
generally recognized consular and diplomatic usage and the 
demand should be made for their immediate recall. The 
worst offenders have been Dr. Borchers, German consul gen- 
eral in New York, who in a recent speech attacked “democ- 
racy” in speaking of the Sudeten victory, as well as Herry 
Gyssling, the consul at Los Angeles, and Manfred von Kil- 
linger, general consul in San Francisco, who incidentally was 
among the first to practice “feme,’” which is secret political 
murder. 

Sixteenth. While the freedom of the press shall be always 
recognized and preserved, I deem it within the power of Con- 
gress to preclude the subsidization of the Nazi press from 
sources abroad when such press has for its purposes the 
destruction of democracy and the selling of racial strife. At 
the present time the German Government supports indi- 
rectly, through wholesale advertisements by the Hapag-Lloyd 
Line, much of the Nazi press in this country. The Nazis 
do not restrict their activities to German-language papers. 
They are now in the American newspapers. Many American 
newspapermen are subsidized directly or indirectly by the 
Nazi Government; for example, George Sylvester Viereck 
and Edwin Emerson. Congressional control over foreign 

rade and exchange gives the power to intercept Nazi funds 
going to these periodicals and papers and can make the 
recipients of such funds criminals. 

In the last Congress we passed a bill requiring—under dire 
penalties for failure so to do—all recipients of foreign funds 
for propaganda and nonmercartile purposes to register with 
the Secretary of State. That bill can easily be expanded and 
broadened. 

Seventeenth. We should persist in our refusal to sell helium 
to Germany for her dirigibles. Secretary Ickes deserves our 
commendation for his persistent refusal. 

Eighteenth. There shall be enacted a measure for Govern- 
ment clearance of all testamentary and intestate inheritances 
and probate cases between the United States and Germany. 
In many instances threats are used by Nazi agents against 
relatives in Germany of heirs here to compel the latter to 
yield and cede their interests to the Nazi cause. 

Nineteenth. There should be substantial increases in appro- 
priations for all Federal departments or bureaus having to 
do with running down and prosecuting spies and devilish 
agents of Nazi Germany hidden in Government bureaus, 
business offices, armories, ships, munitions factories, aero- 
dromes, and airship plants, and who carry off to Hitler highly 
important secrets and information, all of which undermines 
our national security. The Secretaries of War and the Navy, 
by these greater appropriations, should be encouraged to 
make more efficient their intelligence units. The F. B. I. of 
the Department of Justice should be plentifully supplied with 
money to catch and brand and punish these despicable 
creatures. 

We must ferret out not only in the United States but also 
abroad the activities of these Nazi spies and agents provo- 
cateurs and bar their entrance into our country. We must 
in this respect ape the secret service of Scotland Yard. 

Twentieth. The Federal Communications Commission shall 
be encouraged by all means in its determination to support 
stations which refuse to allow their facilities to be used by 
those—enthusiastically misguided—who stir up race animosi- 
ties and religious strife. Certain owners, courageous enough 
to brave the thrusts of those thus refused, should be en- 
couraged. 

There is not involved any violation of the right of freedom 
of speech. The radio is different from a newspaper or maga- 
zine. It reaches a far greater audience, running into the 
millions. Any damage done cannot be checkmated quickly 


enough. Passion and prejudices are easily raised and the 
unthinking in the radio audience may be easily persuaded to 
force and violence. Those who stir up these animosities re- 
fuse, ordinarily, to give their scripts in advance, thereby 
frustrating suitable answers by orators equally gifted. The 
station owner has a perfect right to close his facilities if the 
speaker refuses to give his manuscript in advance. He acts 
in the public interest when making this demand. There is 
no abridgment of free speech. The late Justice Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes once considered a similar situation and stated 
that free speech never gives the right to any man to yell 
“Fire” in a crowded theater. 

Twenty-first. We should all rejoice at the success that 
crowned the efforts of Messrs. Hull and Landon at Lima. The 
Lima declaration should be given every possible support to 
develop inter-American solidarity. 

Twenty-second. Cancelation of exchange of professors and 
students with the Nazis. All universities in Germany are 
Nazi-controlled. Nazi philosophy permeates and animates 
these teachers. Assuredly we should shun like the plague 
the contaminating doctrine such professors and students 
would bring. Nazi-ism is the very antithesis of democracy. 
Shall our students be subject to such contamination? Con- 
gress can suitably urge the State Department to refuse visa 
to such poison carriers in case any of our colleges or uni- 
versities dare brook adverse public opinion and insist upon 
importing these Nazi professors. Passports can be denied 
any of our students foolish enough to want to attend a Nazi 
school. 


Hon. William A. Rodenberg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 3, 1939 


ADDRESS OF FORMER SENATOR T. P. GORE BEFORE THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BAR ASSOCIATION, JUNE 14, 1938 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
address by former Senator Gore on the life of our late col- 
league, W. A. Rodenberg, of Illinois, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the District Bar, I arise this evening 
to perform a melancholy labor of love, to say a word in memory 
of my departed friend and your departed member, Hon. William 
A. Rodenberg. 

I can say of him, as Mark Antony said of Caesar, “He was my 
friend, faithful and just to me.” But his friends were legion and 
those who knew him best loved him best. His name deserves to 
be written beside the name of Abou Ben Adhem—he loved his 
fellowmen. 

If I might be allowed to paraphrase the words of another, I 
would say if all his friends, if everyone to whom he lent a helping 
hand, if everyone for whom he performed some kindly service 
should bring a flower and lay upon his grave they would bury him 
beneath a wilderness of bloom. 

He was born in Illinois. He lived beyond the allotted threescore 
years and ten and yet he went before his time. His going was tragic 
and untimely. I heard the fatal fall that sped him to his doom. 
He crossed the bar on the 10th of last September. 

He was not only a good citizen, he was a faithful public servant. 
For more than 20 years he served his district, he served his country, 
in the House of Representatives. During the times that tried 
men’s souls he exhibited the highest and rarest proof of statesman- 
ship—moral courage—moral courage, the rarest if not the finest 
of all public virtues, that without which nothing else avails, that 
without which everything else counts for naught. When the 
question of peace or war, when the question of life or death trem- 
bled in the balances, he voted against the United States entrance 
into the World War. You may or may not approve his course but 
you must applaud his courage. I cite this one instance alone be- 
cause I believe that he felt more pride and found more satisfaction 
in that one vote than any other that he ever cast, and I am sure 
that he recalled that vote with increasing satisfaction as the 
shadows lengthened toward the setting sun. 








Before he entered and after he retired from public life he was 
engaged in the practice of the law, and I need not say that he ob- 
served the highest standards of the profession. In every relation- 
ship of life, as friend, as father, as husband, as private citizen, as 
public servant, he proved himself a manly man. Those of us who 
knew him best and loved him best all agree that there is less of 
good cheer, less of good fellowship, less of bonhomie in this valley 
of the shadow since William A. Rodenberg went his way. 


Problems of the South 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN H. BANKHEAD, 2p 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES F. BYRNES, OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
AT NEW YORK, N. Y., DECEMBER 7, 1938 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Appendix of the Recorp an address delivered 
by the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes] 
at the fifty-third annual dinner of the New York Southern 
Society at New York on December 7, 1938. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The 13 States known as the Southern States are a territory rich in 
natural resources. Beneath its soil is found coal and iron, crude oil 
and natural gas, marble and granite, phosphate and sulphur; in all 
more than 300 different minerals. Within this territory is 40 per- 
cent of the forests of the Nation. From its soil is produced a prac- 
tical monopoly of such crops as cotton, tobacco, and naval stores, 
and a variety of grains, fruits, and vegetables, possible only in a 
country where for more than 6 months of the year there is no fear 
of frost and there is an assurance of ample rainfall. 

With such a wealth of physical resources it was natural for observ- 
ers a century ago to predict that the South would become the most 
prosperous section of the Union. But, instead of this being true 
today, the President of the United States has characterized the 
South as the Nation’s economic problem No. 1, and a report filed 
with him by the National Emergency Council amply justifies the 
characterization. 

Many things have contributed to bring about the economic con- 
ditions in the South to which the attention of the Nation has been 
so strikingly called. 

More than a century ago the South made its choice as between 
industry and agriculture. The South chose agriculture. New Eng- 
land chose industry. As time marched on New England sought the 
aid of government to protect its infant industries. The agricultural 
South urged that taxes be levied solely for the purpose of raising 
revenue with which to pay the expenses of government. For the 
greater part of the time that has passed the political party believing 
in the doctrine of protective tariffs has controlled the Government. 
The manufacturers of the North have held fast to their principles 
and their profits. The farmers of the South have held fast to their 
principles and their poverty. 

As a result of the choice of the South and the policies of the 
Government, the raw materials of the South have been produced 
by unskilled labor, receiving low wages. These materials have 
been shipped to the North and there processed by skilled labor 
receiving high wages. Because of the protection afforded by tariff 
duties against foreign competition, the manufacturers in other sec- 
tions have been able to fix prices for their products high enough 
to enable them to pay high wages to labor and large profits to 
stockholders. When the South has repurchased in manufactured 
form its raw materials, it has not only paid these high prices, but 
in addition, has paid liberally for the transportation and all other 
handling of its products. 

While buying in a protected market, the farmers of the South 
have been selling in an unprotected market. Their cotton and 
tobacco have been sold at prices fixed in the markets of the world. 
To the extent that tariff duties have restricted importations from 
abroad, they have lessened the ability of foreign customers to pay 
for the products of the South. 

The large profits of the manufacturers in other sections resulted 
in the accumulation of capital which in turn resulted in low inter- 
est rates for northern industries, while high rates of interest were 
being charged in the South. Since 1933 there has been a reduction 


in interest rates but in June 1938 the average rate of interest in 
27 cities of the West and South was 4.14 percent, while the average 
rate of interest for similar loans in New York City was 2.36 percent, 
and for 8 other northern cities was 3.38 percent. 

The accumulation of capital in the North contributed to the or- 
ganization of the great insurance companies. 


Only 2 percent of 
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the assets of the life insurance companies of the Nation are in the 
Southern States. Seeking security, the people of the South have 
placed their insurance with the great companies of the East and 
their annual premiums have been invested by the life insurance 
companies in the securities of northern industries or in the real 
estate of northern cities. 

About a half century ago northern capital began to realize the 
advantage of locating industries in the South in close proximity to 
raw materials. These industries prospered notwithstanding the fact 
that discriminating freight rates constituted a barrier against the 
shipment of their products to markets. 

The freight rate structure has been built over a long period. 
Originally the high rates charged in the South were attributed by 
the railroads to the greater expense of operating in the South. Asa 
result of improved engineering and increased traffic today the 
operating costs of southern railroads are lower than in the East. 

But the rate barriers remain. The country is divided into zones. 
The northeastern zone contains 51 percent of the population of 
the Nation, and is the greatest market of the Nation. Under 
the existing rate system $1.12 will buy 200 miles of transportation 
in southern territory, but practically the same amount, or $1.09 
will buy twice as much, or 400 miles of transportation in north- 
eastern territory. To ship 100 pounds of butter, eggs, or dressed 
poultry from Dallas, Tex., to Chicago, a distance of 905 miles, it 
costs $1.48. To ship the same 100 pounds of the same commodities 
900 miles from New York City to Chicago it costs 49 cents less, 
or 99 cents. 

While tariff duties have operated as a penalty against the South 
for its choice of an agricultural economy, freight rates have pre- 
vented it from making greater progress industrially. As a result. if 
we can rely upon the figures of the National Emergency Council, in 
1937 the average income in the South was $314, while in the rest 
of the country it was $604—almost twice as much—and the average 
gross income of the southern farmer in 1929 was only $186 per vear, 
as compared with $528 for farmers in other sections. With such a 
disparity in average income it is not surprising that though the 
South is annuaily spending millions to educate its youth, the boys 
and girls when they graduate from the colleges and universities 
often leave for other sections offering greater opportunities. 

The remedy for these conditions is said to be partly economical 
and partly political. I see no justification for the hope that the 
Congress will provide a remedy either for the problem of tariff rates 
or freight rates. 

Should a bill reducing tariff duties be presented to the United 
States Senate, when it leaves that body it will provide for increased, 
instead of reduced duties. Senators from a copper-producing State 
will agree to let the Senators from the State of Pennsylvania fix any 
duties they desire for the protection of industries of that State, pro- 
vided in turn they are permitted to fix the duties upon copper. That 
is true of the representatives of other States producing other com- 
modities. If left to Congress, tariff duties would be fixed, as in the 
past, not upon a scientific basis but upon a horse-trading basis. 
The only difference today would be that more Democrats would 
participate in the trading. 

Today the only hope for any relief in the readjustment of tariff 
duties rests upon action by the President under the reciprocal-trade 
agreements. Under that act we have made progress and we can 
hope that the Executive, considering the welfare of the entire 
Nation instead of a State or district, will make possible an exchange 
of products that will promote our foreign trade, and even more 
important, will promote good will between the nations and thus 
contribute to the preservation of peace in the world. 

There can be no hope for a readjustment by Congress of freight 
rates in the South. If Congress reduces railroad revenues by the 
reduction of some rates, the Congress must provide for compensating 
increases elsewhere, or provide funds from the Treasury to care for 
the deficit. If this question were ever submitted to the Congress, 

ny change would result only in greater discrimination against the 
South. By law the power to fix rates is vested in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Some rates have been increased and others 
reduced as a result of cases brought before that Commission. The 
communities and the industries of the North have had the financial 
ability to employ rate experts to present their causes and gradually 
have secured advantageous rates. The communities and the indus- 
tries of the agricultural Scuth were unable and today are unable to 
employ rate experts to present their cases, and consequently have 
suffered. 

Congress could render assistance by making an appropriation to 
establish an office, which I would call “The People’s Counsel,” 
equipped with a staff of experts and authorized to present appeals 
for the readjustment of rates as to certain communities and com- 
modities, where, in the opinion of such counsel, a readjustment 
would be in the interest of justice. 

The President of the United States could grant a measure of relief 
by appointing to the Interstate Commerce Commission some person 
from the Southeastern States who is familiar 
problem of the South and sufficiently familiar with the comp c 
subject of rates to give cause for hope that intelligent consideratior 
will be given to a readjustment of these prejudicial rates. 

Notwithstanding the burden of tariff and freight rate 
tries of the South have grown and prospered. Many factories for 
obvious reasons have moved from the North to the South. 








s, the indus- 


In the last Congress the wage and hour law was enacted. Many 
of its sponsors, particularly the leaders of labor, were actuated 
solely by a desire to improve the lot of the working man. But the 
driving force behind the legislation was the belief on the part of 


the manufacturers of other sections that a uniform wage rate would 
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put an end to the migration of industry to the South. The South 
was opposed, not to the principles of the minimum wage, but to the 
failure of the law to provide differentials as between communities 
and industries, just as is provided by the minimum wage laws of 
the States. The Congress would not think of legislating to pro- 
vide uniform rates of interest or uniform rates of transportation, 
but it did not hesitate to provide for uniform wages—another factor 
in the cost of production. 

We now have this interesting situation: While the wage and 
hour law provides that there shall be absolutely no difference in the 
minimum wage paid by the individual employer in New York City 
and the individual employer in Aiken, S. C., the Government, 
through the W. P. A., pays to the unskilled laborer in New York 
City a minimum wage of $60.50 per month and to the unskilled 
laborer in Aiken, S. C., only $30.80 per month. 

The only direct assistance the South can hope for from Congress 
is the agricultural legislation providing for the payment of benefits 
in the nature of a subsidy for the withdrawal of acreage from 
cultivation under the plan for control of production. This is 
granted as an offset to the increased cost the farmers of the South 
and West must pay for everything they buy as a result of the pro- 
tective tariff. It is granted because the interests of the South and 
the West are alike, and compensation cannot be paid the wheat 
grower of the West without compensation being paid the cotton 
grower of the South. 

I know it is contended that the South profits by expenditures 
for work relief. On the contrary, it is a burden to the South. The 
13 Southern States have a population, according to the last census, 
of 33,771.653—more than two and one-half times the population 
of New York State, which is 12,588,066. According to the figures 
presented to the Senate Appropriations Committee by Mr. Hop- 
kins, the expenditures by W. P. A. in the 13 Southern States for 
the fiscal years 1936, 1937, and to April 1, 1938, amounted to 
$609,424,231, whereas in the State of New York the expenditures 
for the same period amounted to $737,219,651. 

The expenditures for the State of Pennsylvania, having a popu- 
lation of 9,631,350, during the same period, were $455,563,795— 
only $150,000,000 less than was spent in all of the 13 Southern 
States, with three and a half times the population of Pennsylvania. 

To bring it home to you of New York City, the population of 
three South Atlantic States, Virginia, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina, totals 7,330,833. The population of New York City is 
6,931,446. The expenditures by W. P. A. in these three Southern 


States to April 1, 1938, total $93,874,177. The W. P. A. expenditure 
during the same period in the city of New York was $561,042,962, 
or just six times as much. 

Some persons may say that the expenditure by the Federal Gov- 


ernment of six times as much for work relief in the city of New 
York as in these three States is justified, because the people of 
New York City pay more taxes to the Federal Government. The 
farmer in Virginia who purchases a gallon of gasoline pays the 
same tax as is paid by the resident of New York. The corporation 
selling the gasoline may be incorporated in New York State and 
pay taxes there, but it is owned by the stockholders residing in 
many States. It fixes the price of gasoline in order to make a 
profit sufficient to allow for the payment of taxes. The tax may 
be paid in New York, but it is based on and paid out of profits 
made on the sale of gasoline to the people of many States. Few 
taxes are levied that are not passed on. If anyone can suggest a 
tax that cannot be passed on to the consumer, the suggestion 
will be welcomed by the Congress. 

If any person thinks that relief expenditures should be based 
upon the amount of taxes paid the Federal Government by a State, 
and thinks such taxes do not come from the consumers scattered 
over the Nation, nor even from the stockholders scattered over the 
Nation, but solely from the people in the State where the taxes 
are paid, then I assert that the payment of taxes is evidence of 
wealth and income, and the people of a State with a large per 
capita income are more able to pay taxes for work relief in that 
State than are the people of the poorest States of the Union— 
States so poor that in the opinion of the President, they constitute 
the Nation’s greatest economic problem. 

I realize that within the last few years the unemployment prob- 
lem has been serious in the great cities. By its support of relief 
appropriations the agricultural South has shown its sympathy. 
I realized that unemployment in the great cities constituted an 
emergency problem and supported this emergency legislation. If, 
however, it is to be established as a permanent function of govern- 
ment, then I want a change in the system of distribution, and I 
want the Congress to provide the formula to govern that distribu- 
tion. 

If these appropriations are to be based upon need, we cannot con- 
tinue to leave the determination of need to local officials. That 
system has resulted in showing the greatest need in the richest 
States, and the least need in the poorest States. Under that sys- 
tem, the more people registered for relief, the more projects for the 
State. It rewards the local official who encourages persons to 
register for relief and penalizes the official who, having regard for 
the Treasury, discourages persons seeking relief. 

I do not want the Government, as a permanent policy, to an- 
nually collect from the people two billion, or one billion, dollars, 
and give that immense sum to the head of any Department to 
spend as he pleases. I cannot now discuss the fundamental objec- 
tions to this policy which affects even the form of our Government. 
Considering only its effect upon economic problem No. 1, I know 
that under such a system the people of the South will be forced 
to pay their proportionate share of taxes and will not receive their 





proportionate share of expenditures. This is true because the 
South is a one-party section and will remain a one-party section. 

This administration has been more friendly to the South than 
any administration since the War between the States, and if under 
this administration the 13 States of the South have not received 
from work-relief funds as much as the State of New York with one- 
fifth the population, I dislike to think of what we would receive 
from an unfriendly administration. 

In what I have said about our not relying upon the Congress to 
solve the problems of the South, I do not intend to reflect either 
upon the patriotism or the generosity of the men who represent 
other sections in the Congress. They represent their people, and I 
realize there has been a change in the attitude of the people. 

Half a century ago, while expecting their representatives to pro- 
tect their interests, the people nevertheless expected them to con- 
sider governmental problems from a national viewpoint. Today 
the Congress collects from the people in taxes billions of dollars 
and gives that money to department heads to be spent at their 
discretion. Local officials then demand the assistance of the Sena- 
tors and Congressmen in getting back from the department heads 
for local improvements some of their money. The efficiency of the 
Senator or Congressman is determined by the amount of money he 
gets back. The more money a representative secures from the de- 
partments, the greater is his obligation to vote for additional appro- 
priations which will be asked by the heads of the departments. 
In this competition with his colleagues to secure funds from the 
departments, it is inevitable that the viewpoint of the representa- 
tive becomes more restricted to State and district. 

The attitude of the representative is due to the attitude of the 
people. The business man and the educator will make splendid 
speeches about balancing the Budget. Immediately afterward one 
will write the Senator asking aid in securing funds for a Federal 
building while the other prayerfully pleads for a college stadium. 

The businessman, who would never ask a public official to accom- 
pany him to a bank to bcrrow money, would not try to borrow 
money from a Government agency without the aid of a legis- 
lator. He. thinks his collateral will be more acceptable when 
wrapped up in political influence. 

The banker, who would not give serious consideration to the ap- 
plicant for a loan who brought with him a United States Senator, 
will himself ask the aid of a United States Senator when he seeks 
a loan from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

The result of it is that the Senator and Congressman have little 
time to give to the consideration of national problems because their 
time is absorbed acting as superintendents of employment agencies 
and as glorified secretaries of chambers of commerce. 

I assume that it is utterly impractical, but I know that if the 
Congress would enact a law prohibiting a Senator or Congressman 
from making representations to an official of any executive depart- 
ment as to the making of a loan, the granting of funds for work 
projects, or the appointment of an official in the executive depart- 
ments, the Congress could reduce the appropriations for the next 
fiscal year by at least $500,000,000. And, at the same time, the 
Senators and Congressmen would again become legislators and have 
an opportunity to devote their time and thought to the problems 
affecting the welfare of the Nation. 

Some of these views will not meet the approval of the “profes- 
sional” liberal. But the record of southern Representatives and 
Senators in not only supporting but in sponsoring nearly all of the 
great social reforms of the last 5 years prove them to be liberals in 
the true sense of that term. Some people believe that to be “lib- 
eral” means only to be liberal in spending the money of other peo- 
ple. If that be the correct definition, then I admit the political 
leaders of the South are not liberals. No matter how great may be 
the public spending today, it would be greater were it not for the 
influence of the political leaders of the South. 

There is a reason for their attitude. The South is still agricul- 
tural. The farmer of the South knows what debt means. He 
knows, too, that debts must be paid. The small-business man of 
the South likewise knows that no individual can daily spend more 
than his income without winding up in the bankruptcy courts. 
They both know that government is but a group of individuals and 
cannot indefinitely pursue a course that individuals cannot pursue. 

I do not think that the public debt is dangerous, but it can become 
dangerous if life continues to be just one emergency after another, 
and if we adopt as our national slogan, “As long as it is going to 
be spent we may as well get ours.” 

I have spoken to you plainly because you are of the South, and 
though you may today be engrossed in the problems of your new 
home, I know you are still interested in the problems of your old 
home. The problems of the South will not be solved by politics or 
politicians. But I have an abiding confidence in its future. That 
confidence is based upon the interest shown by the business leaders 
in the unexampled opportunities for southern development. They 
are wise. There was a time when capital looked to other nations 
for investment. Millions were loaned to foreign countries in order 
to bring about the purchase of our goods. Today business leaders 
know that in the vast empire from the Potomac to the Rio Grande 
there is a better market than any foreign land. In that empire 
there lives a people 9814 percent native born, anxious to buy the 
products of the factories of the North and contribute to the wealth 
of the Nation. In that territory raw materials exist; hydroelectric 
power is being developed; efficient labor awaits employment; and a 
mild climate permits work outdoors the entire year and work indoors 
at little expense for heat. Congress may try, but it can no more 
restrict the industrial development of the South than it can 
regulate the climate of the South. 








The most serious loss of the South has been the loss of its youth. 
At the same time those who have gone to other sections have be- 
come ambassadors of good will. Today as their eyes and hearts 
turn to the homes of their childhood, they see a people facing the 
future with courage and with hope. When gloom surrounds them, 
they think of another day. They recall the conditions existing 
when, after Appomattox, the Confederate soldier returned to his 
home. He found no factories operating. He found few farms 
cultivated. He had no stock and no money with which to buy 
stock. He had little clothing and little food. He found barren 
lands and dilapidated homes. He faced a hostile government in 

tate and in Nation. He had lost all—all but character and cour- 
age. With love of liberty and faith in God, he faced the future and 
began the work of restoration. History discloses nothing comparable 
to his success in overcoming the economic and political obstacles 
confronting him. He survived and in surviving preserved the 
civilization of the South. The blood of the strong-hearted men and 
women of that day courses through the veins of the men and 
women of the South of this day. With the same courage and the 
came fine spirit of self-sacrifice, they will overcome the obstacles 
confronting them and restore the South to the place it once 
occupied in the economy and in the political councils of the Nation, 





Corruption and the W. P. A. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RUSH D. HOLT 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1939 


STATEMENT BY HON. RUSH D. HOLT, OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement by myself entitled 
“Corruption and the W. P. A.” 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


We are winning our battle to clean up relief. 
his methods must follow. 

As the Seventy-sixth Congress begins, I assure the citizens of 
West Virginia that my fight against corruption in the handling of 
relief funds will go on. The prospect to clean up relief is much 
brighter today than it was in 1935, when I started to protest against 
its handling. It is not an easy job now. Too many political ma- 
chines have used it. They want to continue to use relief funds 
for campaign purposes. In our State, as you know, honest ad- 
ministration of relief will be fought by the politicians. I need not 
recall to you the bitter, personal attacks made by the W. P. A. 
bosses and their henchmen against me because I told the truth. 
They hid behind the word “humanitarian.” They dodged the issue 
behind a political smoke screen. Some of them have been un- 
covered, Some have been smoked out. We cannot stop this fight 
until the rest of them are brought into the open. I need not recall 
to you the so-called punishment by Members of the Senate and 
others in the administration circle because I dared to speak the 
truth. It is more popular to tell the truth in 1939 than it was in 
1935 and 1936. I look for more expressions in the next few months 
than in the past few years. This has been caused by the citizens 
of the country who believed in decency and honesty. They must 
cooperate in the future to make certain that the practices will not 
be resumed. They must be ever vigilant. 

I am sure the people are not misled by the removal of Harry 
Hopkins from the Works Progress Administration, even though 
there is an improvement. He was tne head of the W. P. A. since 
its inception. He was responsible for its conduct. Never once 
when it would have done good did he raise his voice against using 
relief as a political club. He winked as he talked about reformation 
of relief. He had a common and definite understanding with 
those who used it for politics. I shall discuss this later. 

In the last days of the Seventy-fifth Congress I said: 

“Who pays for this politics? 

“1. The one who needs relief, because the politician gets the 
money that should go to the needy to feed and clothe his family. 

“2. The taxpayer, because he must pay for the waste and ex- 
travagance which, in turn, means heavy taxation, contributing to 
more unemployment by closed factories. 

“3. The Government, because the use of the public money as a 
slush fund corrupts government. 

“What must we do? 

“Drive politics out of relief and drive out politicians who play 
politics with human misery. Public opinion will do it.” 

Time will record the handling of W. P. A. to be the worst scandal 
this country has known. All of it may not be uncovered now; 
however, it will be. Corruption in W. P. A. will and must be 
Stopped. As the President said: “There will be no retreat.” 


LXXXIV—App——2 


Hopkins has gone; 
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Attorney General Murphy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1939 


ARTICLE FROM THE NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, inasmuch as we have re- 
cently had some major appointments to political office in this 
country, I ask unanimous consent to have inserted in the 
REcorpD an article appearing in the New York Herald Tribune 
of Tuesday, January 3, entitled “How Murphy Vetoed Court 
Order,” tracing the record of Mr. Murphy, who is now ele- 
vated to the attorney generalship of the United States after 
being defeated by the people of his own State of Michigan, 
campaigning on his record in taking action in violation of 
ccurt orders and in violation of the laws of the land, of which 
he will be the chief enforcing officer if his nomination shall 
be confirmed by this body. We can well survey this record. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of January 3, 1939] 


How MurPHY VETOED CourT OrpDERS Is RECALLED As HE Is ELEvaTED— 
MARK SULLIVAN TRACES MICHIGAN Si1t-DOWNS IN WHICH THE Now 
CHIEF LAw ENFORCEMENT OFFICER OF UNITED STATES REFUSED To 
Esect STRIKERS SEIZING PLANTS 


(By Mark Sullivan) 


WASHINGTON, January 2.—The facts here given about Governor 
Murphy of Michigan, now appointed to be Attorney General of the 
United States, are taken in part from official records, in some part 
from newspaper accounts at the time of the happenings. I think 
the facts can be relied upon as accurate. 

In January 1937 workers in a plant of the General Motors Co. 
at Flint, Mich., engaged in a sit-down strike. The company went 
into court and asked for a writ of ejectment. The court held 
a hearing, with both the company and the strikers represented 
by counsel. The court issued a writ of ejectment. The sheriff 
read the writ to the strikers. The strikers “booed” the sheriff. 
In the same spirit they, according to a newspaper account, sent a 
telegram to Governor Murphy saying, “We have decided to stay 
in the plant.” 

When the court’s writ was disobeyed, the court issued what is 
called a “writ of body attachment.” Under this writ it was the 
duty of the sheriff to arrest the sit-downers and remove them. 
Obviously the sheriff could not alone arrest and remove several 
hundred men. The sheriff asked Governor Murphy for the help 
of the National Guard. Governor Murphy did not order the Na- 
tional Guard to help. Instead, according to testimony given loter 
by the judge, the sheriff reported to the court that ‘the Governor 
did not want me to execute the order of the court.” 

VICTORY FOR SIT-DOWNS 


Governor Murphy, after telling the sheriff to withhold enforce- 
ment of the writ, called a meeting of heads of the company owning 
the factory and of the union conducting the sit-down. After 
about a week of conference, the company agreed to negotiate the 
matters at issue between it and the union. Thereupon, and not 
till then, the sit-downers evacuated the plant voluntarily, cheering 
as they marched out. The sit-downers won the sit-down and won 
it through Governor Murphy’s unwillingness to give help to the 
sheriff to enforce the writ of the court. 

In this situation two charges were made against Governor 
Murphy. One was that by his action he encouraged the sit-down 
strike as a strategy of labor disputes. This charge is hardly dis- 
putable, although Governor Murphy's friends say that in words 
he has never encouraged or condoned the sit-down. But the Flint 
sit-down was the first important use of this device in America. 
The success of it led to an epidemic of sit-downs in Michigan and 
throughout the country. 

The second charge against Governor Murphy was that when 
Officially called upon as commander of the National Guard he 
failed to give help for enforcement of a writ of a court. This 
charge is correct. The writ of the court was never executed. The 
break-down of law enforcement was plain. The Flint break-down, 
standing alone, was brief. Taken in connection with the other 
sit-downs which it encouraged, the break-down was serious. The 
man responsible for the break-down in law enforcement is now ap- 
pointed to be the chief law enforcement official of the country, 
Attorney General of the United States. 

In the talk that has arisen since President Roosevelt appointed 
Governor Murphy there have been statements or implications 
that Governor Murphy acted in consultation with President Roose- 
velt. There are implications that President Roosevelt was as re- 
sponsible, perhaps more responsible, than Governor Murphy. 
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For the imputation against President Roosevelt there is some 
evidence. On the day that Governor Murphy failed to give help to 
enforce the court’s writ, and catled a conference between com- 
pany and strikers, he announced he was calling the conference 
“in accordance with the wish of the President of the United 
States.” 

Nearly 2 years later, when Governor Murphy was under criticism 
by witnesses before the Dies committee, President Roosevelt came 
to his rescue. In a published statement, President Roosevelt said 
that throughout the conference conducted between the company 
and the sit-downers under Governor Murphy’s direction, and hence 
throughout the period of suspension on the writ of the court, “I 
received almost daily reports on the situation from the Governor.” 

FIGHT ON COURT RECALLED 

In this connection there is a remarkable coincidence. The day 
Governor Murphy told the sheriff not to execute the writ of the 
court, and in consultation with President Roosevelt began his con- 
ferences between the strikers and the company—that day was Feb- 
ruary 5, 1937. This was the same day on which President Roose- 
velt sent to Congress his bill giving him the power to appoint six 
additional justices of the Supreme Court, and to reorganize the 
lower courts. The coincidence may lead to inferences that Mr. 
Roosevelt was in a mood of irritation against courts generally, pos- 
sibly of wish to reduce their authority and their prestige. 

It should be added that it seems clearly the policy of one agency 
set up by the administration, the National Labor Relations Board, 
to justify the sit-down strike as an incident of labor disputes in 
some circumstances. In two cases, Fansteel and Douglas Aircraft, 
sit-downers occupied a plant illegally. In both cases they resisted 
the attempts of law officers to remove them. In both cases the 
sit-downers were eventually arrested, and some of them tried, con- 
victed, and sentenced to fine or imprisonment. In both cases the 
labor board ordered the companies to reinstate the sit-downers in 
their employment without loss of priority rights, or other detriment. 


Politics in Relief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. H. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that an editorial from the Philadelphia Inquirer of January 4, 
which has something to do with the new Secretary of Com- 
merce, Mr. Harry Hopkins, and the very able report filed by 
the Sheppard committee yesterday may be printed in the 
Recorp. The editorial is entitled “Politics in Relief a Scan- 
dal; End It.” 

Let us survey 
one. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Philadelphia Inquirer of January 4, 1939] 
POLITICS IN RELIEF A SCANDAL; END IT 
can stoop to no more shameful practices than to rob and 
coerce the needy to serve its own ends. 

The report of 1 Senate Campaign Expenditures Committee 
offers convincing proof of the revolting charges that relief funds 
have been diverted to political purposes in Pennsylvania and many 
other States. 

It should provide the final, decisive argument for vigorous and 
immediate congressional action to rid the whole relief system of the 
disgraceful machinations of politics. 

TI ppard committee’s findings support accusations that the 

3; made an election campaign tool in Pennsylvania. 
charges of W. P. A. on in Luzerne, Northampton, 
heny, and other counties. 

‘rtions that the State highway department has 


Mr. Hopkins’ record. It is an interesting 
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nittee’s report does not specifically con- 

J. P. A. chief, awaiting confirmation 

) Senate as newly appointed Secretary of Commerce, with the 
;litics-in-relief outrages which it cites, the implication is obvious. 
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While it appears unlikely that the Sheppard group’s report will 
crystallize so much opposition against Hopkins in the Senate that 
his appointment to the Cabinet will be rejected, the committee's 
findings should be given thorough study by the Senators. 

If the committee is unduly cautious about tying up Hopkins to 
the political activities of the Relief Administration, it is properly 
direct and emphatic in chiding Williams for trying to influence the 
votes of relief recipients and for his startling battle cry, “We’ve got 
te keep our friends in power.” No more dangerous sentiment than 
this is conceivable in a free country. 

It is no wonder that the Senate committee has labeled political 
activity in relief as “deplorable” in some States, notably Kentucky. 
“Dear ALBEN” BARKLEY’S campaign for renomination to the Senate 
against “Happy” Chandler smelled to heaven of the improper use of 
relief funds. 

Judged broadly, the Sheppard group’s report represents an amaz- 
ing indictment of a practice that is an outstanding disgrace to 
this great Nation. 

It is plain that something must be done, without delay, to wipe 
out this shame and to insure that funds appropriated by Congress 
for relief will acually go to the care and keeping of the needy and 
no longer into the pockets, or to serve the purposes, of politicians. 

The recommendations which the committee presents for erasing 
this scandal are good, so far as they go. 

There should be tight prohibition against political contributions 
by relief recipients. There should be legislation forbidding relief 
Officials to influence votes. 

It may even be that all political contributions by Federal em- 
ployees should be made illegal. 

It should be a felony rather than a misdemeanor for officials to 
discriminate against relief workers on partisan or any other grounds. 

Laws to keep candidates from using relief lists for partisan pur- 
poses and to forbid promises of benefits from relief funds ought 
to be considered. 

Strengthening the United States Criminal Code and the Federal 
Corrupt Practices Act doubtless would aid in bringing to an end 
this insufferable disgrace of bribery and coercion in relief. 

But all of these remedies are sure to fall short of the desired 
results if the present haphazard, unbusiness-like relief system is 
permitted to go on unchanged. 

Along with direct measures to take politics out of relief there 
should be a complete and thorough overhauling of the relief set-up. 
Here is a gigantic agency, dispensing billions of the people’s dollars, 
that operates under the most happy-go-lucky supervision imaginable. 

In fairness to the needy who must and should have public assist- 
ance, and to the taxpayers who put up the money for it, an end 
should be made once and for all to this shocking, unspeakably 
vicious practice of using relief funds and relief organizations for 
political purposes. 

It is a task that Congress should take in hand, not in some 
vague future, but at once. 


The Cuban Trade Agreement 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RALPH O. BREWSTER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 3, 1939 


PORTIONS OF STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE RALPH O. 
BREWSTER, OF MAINE, BEFORE COMMITTEE FOR RECI- 
PROCITY INFORMATION AT HEARINGS ON REVISION OP 
CUBAN TRADE AGREEMENT, TUESDAY, JANUARY 3, 1939 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
portions of my statement before the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information on January 3, 1939: 

POTATOES 


Recently America was regaled with a visit from a colonel in the 
Cuban Army who as a sergeant led a military revolt that ousted 
a President and substituted himself as dictator. Although appar- 
ently without: diplomatic status, he was accorded almost royal 
honors. 

Promptly on his return to Habana this military gentleman 
announced that he had concluded an agreement with the United 
States for further substantial concessions on Cuban sugar and 
potatoes entering the American market. Promptly thereafter the 
State Department in Washington issued a notice of negotiations 
looking to these changes. 

When, as, and if this revised agreement is announced, it would 
reassure the American public if there were at least some slight 
deviation in its terms from the fulsome pronouncement of Colonel 
Batista. Such a mild spanking might be an excellent lesson to 
this incipient Hitler who started as a sergeant instead of a cor- 








poral. This unfortunate episode illustrates once again how care- 
ful a nation must be in the selection of its friends and how diffi- 
cult it is for democracies to deal with dictatorships. 


UNITED STATES QUOTA 


In the new Canadian trade agreement 350,000,000 bushels is appar- 
ently fixed as a normal and adequate crop of potatoes, since the 
novel provision is introduced that Canada may ship in at reduced 
rates of tariff any amount of potatoes necessary to supply the 
deficiency below that amount “according to the estimate made 
as of September 1 by the Department of Agriculture.” On Sep- 
tember 1 this year and ever since down to the present time the 
Department of Agriculture has estimated the United States pro- 
duction of potatoes this year at more than 370,000,000 bushels. 

Reciprocity would seem to require that Canadian and Cuban im- 
portations alike be eliminated until at least 20,000,000 bushels of 
surplus American potatoes are eliminated, but no trade agree- 
ments, curiously enough, carry such a provision. 

“HEADS THEY WIN” 


This is a clear case for our Canadian friends of “Heads they win; 
tails we lose.” If our crop is abundant, they may still ship in 
under existing quotas. If our crop is small, they may then ship 
in that many more. 

No theory of tariff making or reciprocai agreements has been 
suggested under which foreign commodities would be admitted at 
a reduced duty when the American consumer was already ade- 
quately and economically supplied with a comparable American 
product. Yet precisely that is being done in the case of potatoes, 
as the records clearly show. 


DOMESTIC SURPLUS REMOVAL 


Last year millions of Government money were spent to divert 
potatoes to other uses and remove the surplus. Yet at the same 
time the tariff on Canadian potatoes was being reduced to admit 
them more freely to our American markets. That simply does not 
make sense. 

CERTIFIED SEED POTATOES 

Nor is the situation better as to certified seed potatoes of which 
the United States last year produced 14.892,591 bushels. Maine 
turned out 8,519,901 bushels, or nearly 60 percent of the total. 
Yet United States producers were obliged to sell much of this 
expensive certified seed as table stock at a substantial loss while 
foreign seed potatoes were allowed to flood our market. 

Now it is proposed to double the foreign quota and admit to our 
markets approximately 10 percent of our domestic production. 


* CANADIAN PRODUCTION 


Canada produced approximately 7 bushels of potatoes per capita 
as against our production of 3 bushels per capita, which is also 
our consumption per capita. Canada does not consume anything 
like 7 bushels per capita, which indicates clearly enough that they 
are building up their consumption for foreign outlets, chiefly in 
the United States. 

RECIPROCITY 


The statistics are extremely illuminating as to the one-way 
reciprocity involved in the existing Cuban trade agreement. Pre- 
sumably these agreements contemplate a fair exchange between 
the two countries. 

How has it worked out? During the year preceding the effective 
date of the Cuban agreement Cuba shipped to the United States 
goods to the value of $14,000,000 more than the United States 
shipped to Cuba. 

During the first 2 years of this reciprocal agreement Cuba has 
shipped to the United States goods to the value of $147,000,000 
more than the United States has shipped to Cuba. 

In other words, this agreement has cost us approximately 
$67,000,000 a year. A few more reciprocal egreements of this char- 
acter would certainly complete the wreck of our domestic economy. 


DICTATORSHIPS VERSUS DEMOCRACIES 


One may be permitted to wonder whether this illustrates the 
superiority of a dictatorship to a democracy so far as reciprocal 
trade agreements are concerned. 





Primary Reform in Indiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 3, 1939 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, what is the meaning of de- 
mocracy? It means the right of the people to rule them- 
selves—a right which we who subscribe to the faith of the 
founding fathers believe comes from God himself. 

In a few States where the old convention system of making 
nominations still hangs over, the people do not have the 
opportunity which they should have to rule themselves, They 
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take the dose which the State conventions prescribe for them, 
whether they like it or not, and they have nothing to do with 
writing the prescriptions. 

The party leaders who pick the tickets under the convention 
system may be conscientious and high-minded, and it is not 
my purpose to reflect upon them or challenge their good 
intentions in discharging the responsibilities they inherited 
under the law, but the fact remains that under the American 
democratic system it should be the privilege of the people to 
select the candidates who will represent them in public offices. 
We need to build up our democracy along this line. 

The direct primary furnishes the only way the people have 
of expressing themselves with certainty and accuracy in re- 
spect to the nomination of candidates. It is the only depend- 
able means of registering the popular will. With the nine- 
teenth amendment in force, women comprise half of our 
voting population, but they are practically disfranchised from 
having any choice in making nominations under the conven- 
tion system. 

In the march of progress practically all of the States have 
discarded the convention system and, following the advice of 
Wocdrow Wilson and other great leaders, have substituted the 
primary. The State of Indiana, one of the most advanced of 
all the commonwealths, with a brilliant record of progress 
along many lines, still retains the convention system, but the 
legislature is to meet at Indianapolis this month, and in view 
of the strong and impelling demand for a change I believe it 
is virtually assured that a law will be passed substituting the 
direct primary for the State convention in making nomina- 
tions for State offices and United States Senator. 

I hcpe that the new Indiana law will meet the full expecta- 
tion of those who believe in popular rule and liberal govern- 
ment. I have not seen the text of the proposed measure, but 
I predict that it will provide for an honest-to-goodness pri- 
mary, in which the candidate receiving the highest number 
of votes will be the nomince. If I am a good judge, it will be 
a law that will relegate the State convention to everlasting 
oblivion in our State. 

LETTER TO HON. E. CURTIS WHITE 


By unanimous consent of the House I wish to present a 
letter I have written on this subject to Hon. E. Curtis White, 
one of our outstanding Indiana Democrats and Democratic 
leader of the Ind:ana State Senate, as follows: 


NOVEMBER 23, 1938. 
Hon. E. Curtis WHITE, 
Democratic Leader of the Indiana Senate, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dear SENATOR WHITE: I have noted with much interest and ap- 
proval statements recently attributed to you forecasting repeal of 
the State convention by the coming legislature and the substitution 
in its place of the primary system of making nominations for 
United States Senator and all State offices, thus making the primary 
the universal method of choosing candidates for public offices 
throughout Indiana. 

Permit me, as a citizen who has infinite pride in the history and 
traditions of our State and who wishes to see Indiana lead instead 
of lag in the march of progress, to give enthusiastic endorsement 
to your plan to bring the convention repeal issue to the front in 
the legislature and to express the hope that Democratic and Re- 
publican members will unite in repealing the archaic, undemocratic 
conventicn system and in substituting a universal primary for 
choosing candidates for all offices in the State of Indiana. 

Public offices belong to the people, not to politicians, and the 
people have a right to say who shall occupy them. The duty of 
changing the system so that the will of the people will control in 
making nominations rests not on the Democrats alone but on the 
legislators who represent both political parties, and a partisan plea 
would be distinctly inappropriate and out of order. But in the 
light of history it seems to me that the party to which you and I 
belong is under a peculiar responsibility to stand for the repeal of 
a nominating system that is virtually obsolete in all other States, 
a system that is reactionary and abortive as far as registering the 
popular will is concerned. Thomas Jefferson, the founder of our 
party, had faith in the ability of the people to make their own 
decisions. He said: 

“The will of the people is the only legitimate foundation of any 
government, and to protect its free expression should be our first 
object.” 

I am sure that in Indiana we are not going to flout as inconse- 
quential the great primary reform fight made by Woodrow Wilson 
in New Jersey. In his day that fight was hailed as a regenerating 
triumph of colossal importance in American politics. Ray Stannard 
Baker, in his book on Woodrow Wilson, says: 
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“The news of the passage of the bill by the New Jersey Senate 
reached Wilson at Indianapolis, where, as a guest of Governor 
Marshall, he was about to begin speaking to a large audience. The 
toastmaster read the telegram aloud, and the crowd stood up and 
shouted for Wilson.” 

The Democratic Party of Kern, Ralston, and Marshall was sincerely 
and devotedly committed to popular rule. May we not hope that 
the Indiana Democracy of 1939 will take the lead in promoting the 
great ideal of Woodrow Wilson? The Democratic Party will be true 
to its fundamental philosophy if it keeps the lanes of opportunity 
forever open for the expression of the popular will. 

Since the nineteenth amendment wa; adopted women have be- 
come a factor of increasing importance in our national life, and 
both political parties make a great deal over women in their po- 
litical ideology, while at the same time virtually denying to them 
any participation in choosing senatorial and State candidates, as 
far as Indiana is concerned. 

Everybody knows that the convention method of making nomi- 
nations is a discrimination against women. In a primary, women 
may go to the polls and vote their sentiments free and untram- 
meled. But how many of them ever get into conventions as dele- 
gates? And how often it happens that those who are chosen have 
to fight their way to delegateships in caucuses under conditions 
that are positively disgusting and degrading to womanhood. I am 
not willing that these hobbles and handicaps shall be put on women 
in their efforts to express their choice for nominations, when under 
the primary system they may go to the polls and without worry, 
peacefully and without restrictions, vote their choice for offices 
from Senator down to the lowest candidate on the township ticket. 
Is it surprising that alert leaders of women are taking their stand 
in favor of the direct primary? 

We have a right to be proud of Indiana and the splendid part it 
has played in the upbuilding of America, but we will be excused, I 
know, if we blush a little over its tenacity in holding on to the old 
convention system and all its evils when virtually all other States 
have cast it into the discard. Only three States in the Union have 
not adopted the primary. No State that ever adopted it has aban- 
doned it entirely. If Indiana passes by the opportunity that will be 
afforded at the coming session of the legislature to repeal the State 
convention and to substitute in its place the instrumentalities of 
popular will, it will be a pioneer on the backward track. 

In September, knowing that this issue would come up when the 
legislature meets, I wrote to the Governors of all of the States 
asking their opinion of the primary system as compared with the 
convention system of making nominations. I have not yet heard 
from all of them, but I have received enough replies to indicate that 
the sentiment in favor of the primary is practically universal. For 
your information and to show the general trend, I quote from some 
of these replies as follows: 

Delaware: “We use the primary system. 
satisfactory.” 

Florida: “We have found that the primary system of making nomi- 
nations has worked out very satisfactorily and seems to please the 
public.” 

Kentucky: “I am responsible for the present primary law, inas- 
much as while Lieutenant Governor of the Commonwealth and 
Acting Governor in 1936, I called into extraordinary session the 
legislature of the Commonwealth which passed the primary bill. 
We, of course, believe this manner of choosing candidates is much 
more democratic than the convention system.”——-Governor Chandler. 

Arkansas: “The Democratic Party in Arkansas has adopted the 
primary system of nominating candidates for public office and 
this procedure has proven quite satisfactory.” 

Maryland: “I am not prepared to say that we should go back to 
the convention system. I rather approve a primary system, but 
under our primary law, which is so complex, we find under the 
second-choice provision a great deal of confusion. I have written 
in my platform a plank calling for the elimination of the second 
choice and allowing the plurality to control.”—Governor Nice. 

Rhode Island: “Both systems have their advantages and dis- 
edvantages. I believe that the direct primary gets the fairer ex- 
pression of the people’s will. Under the convention system it is 
easier to control nominations by elaborate use of funds and other 
means than it is in the direct primary.” 

Idaho: “I am sure that Governor Clark is of the opinion that 
the primary is superior to the convention system.”—Juneau H. 
Shinn, secretary to the Governor. 

Virginia: “Virginia uses the primary system for nominating can- 
didates for public office. This system operates satisfactorily and 
is preferred to the convention system.” 

Iowa: “The primary system in Iowa has operated very satisfac- 
torily and I think most Iowans are in favor of retaining the law.” 

West Virginia: “Generally speaking, our primary system is con- 
sidered to be quite satisfactory.” 

New Jersey: “We have in this State the primary system for 
nominating candidates for all public offices, and it works out very 
satisfactorily.” 

North Carolina: “We do have the primary system of nominating 
candidates for public office in North Carolina. Those who favor 
the primary insist that the privilege of nominating a candidate 
should belong to the people and argue also that is especially true 
in a State such as ours, in which one party has a large majority 
and nomination usually insures election.” 

Vermont: “Candidates for State office in Vermont are nominated 
by the open primary system. Ordinarily it might seem unfair to let 
voters of one party vote in the primary of another, but with half the 
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voters undecided as to which party they belong to I have opposed 
changing it.”"—Governor Aiken. 

South Dakota: “We have the primary system of nominating 
candidates for most of the public offices. I believe this method of 
nomination has proven quite satisfactory.” 

New Mexico: “At the present time we have the convention system 
in New Mexico. However, at a recent session of the State legislature, 
which I called into extraordinary session to take action on this 
matter, a primary law was passed and same will go into effect in 
December of this year.’—Governor Tingley. 

Oklahoma: “I wish to inform you that we have the primary sys- 
tem in Oklahoma and until just recently we had the run-off primary 
system. The latter—that is, the old run-off primary—seems to me 
to have worked satisfactorily.”—-Governor Marland. 

Utah: “I may say that both political parties in the last State 
campaign favored some more direct system of nomination than that 
which had been practiced in Utah heretofore.”—-Governor Blood. 

Michigan: “I wish to advise that in this State candidates for Gov- 
ernor, Lieutenant Governor, members of the legislature, and Members 
of Congress, as well as county offices, are selected at a primary elec- 
tion, in which the voter is free to vote whichever ticket he prefers 
without naming it. For other State offices candidates are selected 
at party conventions. Although criticism is frequently heard, the 
primary system now in use appears to meet with general public 
acceptance and approval.”—Governor Murphy. 

Montana: “We have a direct primary election in the State that 
nominates all officers from the justice of the peace to the Governor 
of the State, as well as judicial officers. The system is working 
satisfactorily.” 

Oregon: “The direct primary nominating election law was 
adopted in Oregon at the general election on June 6, 1904. I 
believe that in the minds of the people it has given general satis- 
faction and that the electorate would strongly oppose any effort 
te substitute the convention system for the primary system.”’— 
Governor Martin. 

South Carolina: “I wish to advise that the State of South Caro- 
lina uses the primary system of nominating candidates for public 
offices. In my humble opinion the primary system exceeds by far 
the convention system of nominating candidates.”—-Governor 
Johnston. 

Alabama: “State nominations for the Democratic Party since 1902 
have all been made by a State-wide primary. So are our Con- 
gressmen and Senators. It is entirely satisfactory and in every way 
preferable to any convention system.” 

Nebraska: “Personally, I believe that the primary system as a 
whole is quite satisfactory, certainly very much of an improve- 
ment over the old convention system.’—Governor Cochran. 

Tennessee: “We have the primary system in our State and it 
is the only system I have much acquaintance with. My opinion 
is it is the best method yet used for making party nominations.”— 
Governor Browning. 

Louisiana: “Under the laws of Louisiana nominees of political 
parties are selected at primary elections and not at conventions. 
We in this State feel that this is by far the best method to follow 
as nominees are selected by a direct vote of the people themselves. 
We feel sure that the electorate by a great majority prefer the 
primary system to the convention system and believe that this 
State will never return to the convention system.” 

Texas: “Texas does provide for the primary system of nominating 
candidates. In my opinion it operates more satisfactorily in this 
State than the convention system. I would not advocate abolisn- 
ing the primary system and returning to the convention system.”— 
Governor Allred. 

New York: “The Democratic Party in this State is responsible 
for the adoption of the primary system of elections. The proposal 
was part of the Democratic platform for many years. Neither 
party has found any fault with the system. No legislation has 
been introduced in the past 10 years to do away with that 
system.” 

Wisconsin: “The Governor prefers the open primary system to 
the old convention system. It has been much more satisfactory 
in its operation than the old convention system.” 

North Dakota: “It is our belief that if the primary election sys- 
tem is properly administered it is a more democratic system than 
the old convention system.” 

Georgia: “We have in our State the primary system of nomi- 
nating candidates for public offices and it operates very satis- 
factorily.” . 

Connecticut: “Until the present time Connecticut has operated 
under the convention system of nominating for State and National 
offices. There has been, however, included in the platform of the 
major parties of this State planks favoring the primary system on 
which action will be taken either at the coming State election or 
at the January 1939, session of the legislature.” 

May we not in Indiana profit by the unvarying experience of 
other States? Surely this universal testimony is worthy of careful 
consideration as our legislative session approaches and you and 
other public-spirited members are devoting attention to needed 
reforms in our election laws. No reform is so important or so 
much needed as the repeal of the unrepresentative convention 
system. The time has arrived when we should place our State 
in line with the progressive thought of the country. As a citizen 
I congratulate you and your associates in the legislature on the 
opportunity now afforded to render a great public service in making 
it possible for the people to exercise their right to make nomina- 
tions for public offices and I am wishing you the best of luck. 


Very sincerely yours, 
Louis LuDLow. 
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The Heart of American Democracy. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES L. McNARY 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 5, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES J. DAVIS, OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
DECEMBER 17, 1938 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp the address de- 
livered by the distinguished senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Davis] before the Pennsylvania Society of New 
York, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hctel, New York City, December 
17, 1938. I commend it to the attention of the Members of 
the Senate and to the great body of American citizens who 
are interested in preserving the true spirit of American de- 
mocracy. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


American democracy is of the heart as well as of the head. It will 
not function well on intellect alone. It has its source in the people 
as a whole, people whose words may not always sound logical but 
whose fundamental judgments are more to be trusted than the 
speculations of any one man. Essentially the people believe the 
test of democracy to be the equality of the individual citizen before 
the law. In the courts of the law and before the bar of public 
opinion every man is to count as one person. Every voting citizen 
is permitted to cast his ballot once only. 

The impartiality of justice before the law should carry over into 
all civil life. The violation of justice, if permitted in a single in- 
stance, can sp2edily be multiplied in countless cases. In this way 
fundamental precepts and practice of justice may be destroyed. 
No encroachment on the rights of the people, or the right of any 
citizen, can be tolerated before the bar of public opinion. For 
American insti.utions of government are no stronger than their 
protection in common sense and commonly shared responsibility. 

No absorption of power by centralized government should be 
permitted through subterfuge or indirection. No power of the 
people or of the States should be delivered to the Federal Govern- 
ment which is not openly recognized and approved by the Supreme 
Court or through constitutional amendment. The increase of Fed- 
eral authority in government must be matched by an increase in 
all types of governmental authority, or the power now held through 
centralized government should be restored to the States and through 
the States to local agencies of government. The surest protection 
for the maintenance of local rights of the people is a definite exer- 
cise of those rights in civic and governmental responsibilities. 
Dictatorships flourish only when the people flounder. Local gov- 
ernment and voluntary private organizations can give the answers 
to many problems which during times of emergency have been 
answered by the Federal Government alone. No task should be 
committed to the Government which can better be performed 
through cooperative action of the people in a voluntary and private 
way. No responsibility of local government should be imposed on 
the Federal Government which local government can itself carry. 
Failure to meet private and local governmental needs satisfactoriiy 
is the only explanation of the recent seizure of dictatorial powers in 
foreign lands. If America is to be safe, the individual American 
citizen must be strong. No American will be strong who expects 
others to do for him what he can best do for himself. 

Authoritarian states can compel obedience to their man-made 
decrees, but no power on earth can control the movements of the 
divine spirit in the minds of men. No power can equal the force of 
truth. No substitute can be found for productive thought. Crea- 
tive ideas spring up in the minds of men everywhere. No dictator 
can withhold them. The power of the mind is superior to kings, 
feudal lords, dictators, or any earthly ruler. Democracy has its roots 
in the thoughts and feelings of humble folk, whose minds no im- 
perial decree can reach and whose hearts no bond of servitude can 
fetter. 

The most democratic thing in the world is an idea. A great idea 
will choose a humble birthplace for itself, often in the mind of 
some obscure man or some neglected child, and from that idea will 
grow the force of a mighty movement which will shake the world 
and rock the thrones of princes and kings. Before the power of a 
great idea the forces of present-day dictators and tyrants must 
tremble. Thcy will give way before the shining light of truth as 
the blackness of midnight yields to the approach of the rising sun. 

The most hopeful thing in America today is that new ideas are 
being born. We live in a land where new ideas are welcomed, where 
those who nurture them are honored, and where liberty is possible 
for their growth and development. 
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free public opinion in America. This is a land of free ideas, of free 
schools, free churches, free market places, and free men. 

America is the first and only place in the world where the idea 
of equality has been carried out on a large scale, over a long period 
of time, in every aspect of our common life. The American idea 
of government is the equality of the executive head, the legisla- 
tive assembly, and the coordinate power of free courts. The 
American idea of religion is the equality of men before their 
Maker. Every religious group in America is expected to have equal 
place and opportunity with all others. Superiority complexes have 
no rightful place in a democracy. The American idea of economics 
is the equality of industrial management, productive labor, and 
free investment. The American idea of education is the equality 
of every boy and girl in the right to an education at public expense. 
The American idea of agriculture, as reflected in the fundamental 
principle of the original Homestead Act, is that every farmer 
should have as much land as he can cultivate. The American idea 
of science is the equal right of thinkers to the product of their 
thinking. A man’s contribution to science in free America is ex- 
pected to be judged, not by its source but by its social and human 
worth. The American scientist is expected to be rated, not by his 
economic status or his racial heritage but by his scientific output. 
Thank God America is still the home of free science, a free press, 
free assembly, and the fundamental freedoms which derive their 
vitality from a free people. 

Equality is essentially an American idea. I am grateful for the 
opportunities which America has offered me. Only in this land of 
freedom and equality could I have enjoyed the life which has been 
mine. Anyone who seeks to upset or overturn the American ideal 
of equality is essentially un-American. Class conflict is un-Ameri- 
can, because it is based on the idea that one class is superior to 
another and that the conquest of one class by another is necessary 
to social justice. Racial hatred is un-American, because it is based 
on the idea that one race is superior to others. Court packing is 
un-American, because it makes the courts subservient to the Ex- 
ecutive whereas they were intended to be coordinate and free. 

American freedom and essential equality are now being challenged 
chiefly in the market place. Industry and labor are logical partners, 
but it was never intended that government and industry should 
be partners, for they have different responsibilities, and such a 
partnershiv ignores the rightful place of labor as a partner. The 
partnership of government and industry is a Fascist idea; it is 
currently being demonstrated in the Fascist states of Europe. 

The American ideal is the partnership of labor and industry in 
the task of production and distribution, with government to serve 
as an impartial referee in case of disputes and to insure fair play. 
The business of the Government is to be fair to both industry and 
labor. No interference with the economic processes of production 
or distribution by the Government, under the American system, 
should be tolerated except for emergency needs, and these should 
not be encouraged to last forever. Certainly governmental inter- 
vention does not require a club, for when the Government attempts 
to club either labor or industry it is well on the road either to 
fascism or communism, which are systems where governmental 
force has been substituted for private intelligence and public volun- 
tary cooperation. We want neither fascism nor communism in 
America. There is no room for dictators here. 

A dangerous idea of government has been gaining ground in 
America in recent years. Public funds have been spent by the 
billion to make the Government all-powerful. Many have come 
to accept the idea that the Goverment exists for itself and those 
who fatten at the public trough. Vast sums have been withdrawn 
from ordinary channels of trade and commerce, keeping labor, busi- 
ness, and agriculture weak, in order to make government needlessly 
strong. These funds have been spent in a partisan way for the 
perpetuation of one party in power. 

This dangerous idea of government prevailed in ancient Rome 
when emperor worship had its day. The people existed for the sake 
of the state and the emperor whom they deified. The people were 
taxed until all business failed. The people were legislated to death. 
They were herded around at the whip of the bureaucrats. The 
courts and the Roman Senate were compelled to obey one-man 
decrees. Official corruption inevitably followed, and this was the 
beginning of the fall of Rome. 

Public plunder has been the road to ruin for every monarchy in 
the world. This was the road of destruction which led to the end 
of the czaristic regime in Russia and setting up of a Communist 
government there. This was the way of death which was marked 
by the guillotine in France and the coming of violence in the 
French Revolution. This was the cause of the American Revolu- 
tion and the setting up of free government in the United States. 

Whenever government ceases to be the servant of the people and 
begins to exist for itself, good government ends and official cor- 
ruption begins. A dangerous attempt has been made to displace 
the comparatively new idea of American government of liberty and 
equality and to substitute for it the age-long peril of government 
as a party right and for partisan political profit. There can be no 
rightful profit for agriculture, labor, or industry in the United 
States just as long as men are permitted under the guise of lib- 
eralism to make an unfair profit for themselves out of the Govern- 
ment. 

The remedy for an overexalted power of state is more power in 
the people. For the Government is not the people but of the 
people, by the people, and for the people. The people must exer- 
cise their constitutional right of driving from office those who have 
The people 
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should return to power, not through revolution, nor by the way of / 
hate, nor by resort to crackpot schemes, nor through labor or 
industrial violence. The people must return to power within them- 
selves. Every man must be the keeper of his own mind and heart, 
for out of them proceed the issues of democracy. 

America needs strong men who accept as the ideals of their 
lives the patterns of individual initiative and social responsibility 
which led our American sires as pioneers from ocean to ocean. 
No one has yet found a substitute for their strength of character 
and the stout hearts which they brought to the making of 
America. America will not be restored to power through one-man 
government. War will not save America. Excessive governmental 
spending is not the way. Foreign “isms” will not keeps us free. 
Racial hatred is not the American way. Class conflict will not 
protect our local liberties. Restrictive legislation, with planned 
scarcity, is not the way. National leaders, who forget God and 
the people, have nothing to offer. The power of the Almighty, 
working in free minds and strong hearts, can save America. No 
sacrifice is too great to keep our institutions free. National de- 
fense on land, sea, and in the air is necessary, but it will not be 
enough if our people do not have spiritual defense in their own 
minds and hearts. We have tried the roads of bureaucracy, re- 
stricted production, and planned scarcity. These have failed. 
The good life lies open to good will among men, in America, among 
all nations, and throughout the world. Peace comes with plenty, 
not through poverty. Goodness comes with abundance, not 
through starvation. Our republican institutions of government 
come from the people, not from the word of one man. God keep 
America free. May we have a liberalism which will say truly with 
Jefferson “Equal opportunity for all and special privilege for none.” 
May we have a liberalism which will follow Lincoln, who taught us 
that the “government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people shall not perish from the earth.” 


Presidential Third Term 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 5, 1939 


STATEMENT BY HON. WILLIAM H. SMATHERS, OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement by the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Smatuers], in which he explains why Mr. 
Roosevelt should run for a third term. This statement was 
published in Paul Mallon’s column in the Philadelphia In- 
quirer, Thursday, December 29, 1938. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Philadelphia Inquirer of December 29, 1938] 


PauL MALLON—SENATOR SMATHERS EXPLAINS WHy Mr. R. SHOULD 
Run FoR THIRD TERM 
(By Senator WitL1AM H. SMATHERS, New Jersey Democrat) 
WASHINGTON, December 28. 

The outstanding possibility for President in 1940, and I submit 
the best man, is President Roosevelt. 

The Democratic Party, vitalized with the liberalism, the magnet- 
ism and the incomparable leadership of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
cannot toss away its greatest asset. 

As a Democrat interested in party success I am convinced that 
he would be reelected, notwithstanding the third-term bugaboo. 

As a liberal I cannot conceive a greater loss to the cause than 
his withdrawal from the Presidency. 

As a citizen of a democracy, acutely conscious of world threats 
to replace popular government with various “isms,” I object vio- 
lently to retiring the man who has been the bulwark of democracy. 

MERE COPYBOOK PRECEDENT 


Democracy in the United States was saved by President Roose- 
velt’s wise view of it as an adaptable, adjustable, malleable thing. 
As each new crisis threatened it, as new and unprecedented demands 
were made upon it, his skillful hands reshaped it and bent it and 
molded it until it fit each new exacting demand, until it rectified 
some irresistible complaint, until it satisfied a new public desire. 

America could have cracked, and might still crack, without superb 
leadership and master statesmanship, and unless its leader makes 
it function so as to satisfy the complaints and desires of its citizens. 
To sacrifice this practiced hand at such a time is too great a main- 
tenance price for a copybook precedent. 
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Washington was a tired man who wanted to return to his be- 
loved Mount Vernon and rest on its peaceful acres in his declining 
years. But Hyde Park still cannot contain the energies of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 

His capacity for leadership thrives on fighting the terriffc battles 
and assuming the gigantic responsibilities that his office has en- 
countered. , 

The office of President is supposed to be a man killer, and that is 
part of the third-term bugakoo. But this man Roosevelt, with re- 
sponsibilities far heavier than perhaps any of his predecessors, is 
more than equal to a third term—physically, mentally, and in the 
public confidence. 

If there at some time comes a Republican President with the 
same magnificent quaiities cf leadership, and the majority of the 
people do not want to lose him, let them elect him three times or 
four times—and that also will be real democracy. 

PRACTICAL POLITICAL SIDE OF QUESTION 

Even now, without rising to th> heights he does in the heat of 
a Presidential campaign, President Roosevelt is the unrivaled hero 
of the masses whose battles he has fought, the unsmirched veteran 
of unceasing attacks by resourceful and powerful enemies. 

The third-term superstition is being dusted off now as a stalking 
horse to disguise more selfish objections to his nomination. 

Let us glance, however, at the practical political side of the 
question and weigh this precedent. 

The West has always taken a keen delight in knocking precedent 
into a cocked hat when placed in the scales against liberalism or 
a liberal. The President would sweep the West like a whirlwind. 

In the South the Democrats may differ in the primaries, but there 
is no doubt of the outcome in the general elections. 

STAND OF DOORBELL PULLERS IN EAST 

We come to the East, the conservative East. Let us take my 
own State of New Jersey and get at the roots of eastern politics— 
the doorbell pullers, the party workers who scour the neighborhoods 
and who can be depended upon to judge the temper of the man on 
the street. 

I have asked them some questions: 

“Would the people in your neighborhood vote for someone else 
in preference to a third term far Roosevelt?” 

The answer is always enthusiastic: 

“Give us Roosevelt again, and we can lick any two candidates put 
together.” 

Ask yourself a question: 

“Whom would you vote for in preference to Roosevelt?” 

The Tory will say “Anybody,” but the great and countless masses 
of American citizens will inevitably reach the conclusion that 
Roosevelt, with his tremendous color, personality, and appeal, with 
his proven capacity for leadership, wich his good sportsmanship 
and keen sense of humor, is the one man the Democratic Party can 
make the fight with and win with in 1940. 


Fiscal Doctrine of 1933 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 5, 1939 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE OF MARCH 10, 1933 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Rrecorp the Presidential message 
of March 10, 1933. This message deals with the fiscal sub- 
jects which the President has been discussing in his last two 
messages, and does it in a significant way. I think it well 
for the country to be reminded of this other Roosevelt phi- 
losophy of action which at one time was intended to save the 
country from impending calamity and greatly succeeded so 
long as it was pursued. Then the President was declaring 
that national recovery depended on economy. Then the 
President was warning against “the rocks of loose fiscal 
policy.” Then he was demanding “drastic retrenchment.” 
All this sound doctrine is now abandoned. The Roosevelt of 
1939 has deserted the Roosevelt of 1933. It is to recall the 
splendidly sound fiscal doctrine of 1933, to which the coun- 
try must one day return, that I want the Presidential message 
of March 10 recalled. 








There being no objection, the message was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

The Nation is deeply gratified by the immediate response given 
yesterday by the Congress to the necessity for drastic action to 
restore and improve our banking system. A like necessity exists 
with respect to the finances of the Government itself which re- 
quires equally courageous, frank, and prompt action. 

For 3 long years the Federal Government has been on the road 
toward bankruptcy. 

For the fiscal year 1931 the deficit was $462,000,000. 

For the fiscal year 1932 it was $2,472,000,000. 

For the fiscal year 1933 it will probably exceed $1,200,000,000. 

For the fiscal year 1934, based on the appropriation bills passed 
by the last Congress and the estimated revenues, the deficit will 
probably exceed $1,000,000,000 unless immediate action is taken. 

Thus we shall have piled up an accumulated deficit of 
$5,000,000,000. 

With the utmost seriousness I point out to the Congress the pro- 
found effect of this fact upon our national economy. It has con- 
tributed to the recent collapse of our banking structure. It has 
accentuated the stagnation of the economic life of our people. It 
has added to the ranks of the unemployed. Our Government’s 
house is not in order, and for many reasons no effective action has 
been taken to restore it to order. 

Upon the unimpaired credit of the United States Government rest 
the safety of deposits, the security of insurance policies, the activity 
of industrial enterprises, the value of our agricultural products, and 
the availability of employment. The credit of the United States 
Government definitely affects these fundamental human values. It 
therefore becomes our first concern to make secure the foundation. 
National recovery depends upon it. 

Too often in recent history liberal governments have been wrecked 
on rocks of loose fiscal policy. We must avoid this danger. 

It is too late for the leisurely approach to this problem. We must 
not wait to act several months hence. The emergency is accentuated 
by the necessity of meeting great refunding operations this spring. 

We must move with a direct and resolute purpose now. The 
Members of the Congress and I are pledged to immediate economy. 

I am therefore assuming that you and I are in complete agree- 
ment as to the urgent necessity, and my constitutional duty is to 
advise you as to the methods for obtaining drastic retrenchment at 
this time. 

I am not speaking to you in general terms. 
definite road. 

The last Congress énacted legislation relating to the reorgani- 
zation and elimination of executive agencies, but the economies 
thus to be effected are small when viewed in the light of the great 
deficit for the next fiscal year. They will not meet the pressing 
needs of our credit situation. Provision for additional saving is 
essential, and therefore I am asking the Congress today for new 
legislation laying down broad principles for the granting of pen- 
sions and other veteran benefits and giving to the Executive the 
authority to prescribe the administrative details. We are unani- 
mous in upholding the duty of the Government to care for those 
who suffer in its defense and for their widows and orphans. The 
application, however, of this great principle to large numbers of 
people involves complications—so great that it is almost impos- 
sible to draw legislation with sufficient flexibility to provide sub- 
stantial justice in varying situations. The proposed legislation 
states the principles and, limited to them, permits the Executive 
to draw the lines of differentiation necessary to justice. 

In accord with the same purpose of substantial justice I request 
also the enactment of legislation relating to the salaries of civil 
and military employees of the Government. This would repeal the 
existing furlough plan, substituting therefor a general principle 
and authorizing the Executive to make application of this princi- 
ple. The proper legislative function is to fix the amount of 
expenditure, the means by which it is to be raised, and the general 
principles under which the expenditures are to be made. The de- 
tails of expenditure, particularly in view of the great present emer- 
gency, can be more wisely and equitably administered through the 
Executive. The flexibility of the measures which I am proposing 
is not only practical, but proceeds along the road of constitutional 
government. 

Such economies which can be made will, it is true, affect some 
of our citizens; but the failure to make them will affect all of our 
citizens. The very stability of our Government itself is con- 
cerned, and when that is concerned the benefits of some must be 
subordinated to the needs of all. 

When a great danger threatens our basic security it is my duty 
to advise the Congress of the way to preserve it. In so doing I 
must be fair, not only to the few but to the many. It is in this 
spirit that I appeal to you. If the Congress chooses to vest me 
with this responsibility, it will be exercised in a spirit of justice 
to all, of sympathy to those who are in need, and of maintaining 
inviolate the basic welfare of the United States. 

I ask that this legislation go into effect at once without even 
waiting for the beginning of the next fiscal year. I give you assur- 
ance that if this is done there is reasonable prospect that within a 
year the income of the Government will be sufficient to cover the 
expenditures of the Government. 


I am pointing out a 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
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ADDRESS BY B. M. ANDERSON, JR., ECONOMIST, BEFORE THE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF KANSAS CITY 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
REcoRD an address on the subject of Wages, Hours, and 
Profits, delivered by B. M. Anderson, Jr., economist, before 
the Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE CRUCIAL IMPORTANCE OF PROFITS 


The volume of business activity and the volume of employment 
are governed primarily by the prospects of profit or loss. When 
profits are good in an industry or when profits promise to be good, 
there is a tendency to expand that industry, to invest more capital, 
and to employ more labor. When business, on the other hand, is 
being run at a loss, or is threatened with vanishing profits and 
deficits, it tends to contract its activities, ceases to bring in new 
capital, liquidates part of its debts, if it can, releases part of its 
labor. A profitable industry, expanding, draws in more labor, in- 
creases the demand for labor, maintains or increases its own wages 
easily, and tends to bid up the price of labor as it pulls in labor 
from the outside. The unprofitable industry, releasing labor, tends 
also to reduce the wage rates that it pays, and by increasing the 
supply of unemployed labor in the general labor market, tends to 
reduce wages all around. 

Under a system of economic life different from our own, it 1s 
conceivable that the question of profit and loss should not be of 
crucial importance. The notion of production for use, instead of 
production for profit, has worked weil in (frequently well endowed) 
monastic communities and in some other small communities bound 
together by a religious motive. Russia tried it with disastrous 
results in the period culminating in the crisis of 1921. But Russia 
got out of that crisis of 1921 through the “new economic policy” of 
Lenin, which gave large scope for the profit motive, and even for 
the profit motive on the part of private enterprise. And in the 
later developments of the Russian economic system, in which state 
enterprise largely supplanted private enterprise, the tendency has 
still been strong to hold each separate trust or collective enterprisa 
to the necessity of showing profits, exceptions being made for cer- 
tain strategic enterprises, which probably include gold production, 
whose losses are made good out of the profits of other enterprises. 
And even under the Russian system it does not seem possible to 
have a condition of widespread vanishing profits and deficits with- 
out disaster. 


PROFIT AND LOSS SYSTEM TAKEN FOR GRANTED 


But it is not my purpose here to argue the superiority of the 
profit and loss system over alternative systems of economic organi- 
zation. There is no important political group in the United States 
which repudiates the profits system or profit motive. I take the 
profit and loss system for granted, therefore, as a basis for the pres- 
ent discussion. And my purpose is to give a realistic analysis of the 
relation of profits and wages with special reference to the factors 
making for the ups and downs of business activity and employment, 
and with further special reference to certain recently enacted legis- 
lation, notably the pay-roll taxes and the wage and hour law. The 
discussion will also involve a consideration of labor-union policy 
with respect to wages and hours. 


COSTS, PRICES, AND BUSINESS REVIVAL 


The whole story of business revival, prosperity, crisis, depression, 
and revival again involves many elements, including very funda- 
mentally the large question of equilibrium among various industrial 
activities, and including also complicated financial factors. These I 
shall not discuss today. Nor shall I discuss today the question of 
the relation of commodity prices to volume of sales, important 
though that is. My concern today is with the relation of prices to 
costs, in which is immediately focused for most businesses the 
question of profit or loss. 

Depression tends to turn into revival, when costs have heen 
reduced sufficiently in relation to prices to enable businessmen 
to see the possibility of profits. Always in the worst business 
situation somebody is making profits, and always in the best busi- 
ness situation somebody is making losses. Turns in the business 
situation come when the prospects of profit or loss are changed 
for a substantial part of the business community, rather than for 
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the whole community. A period of crisis and depression is a 
period in which costs are being reduced. Wages go lower and 
labor costs are further reduced by the fact that the less efficient 
workers tend to be the first to be released, that overtime ceases, 
and that men who retain their jobs value their jobs. Bank in- 
terest rates go lower, and even long-term interest rates, in the 
case of the weaker debtors, are readjusted through bankruptcy 
or informal composition. Expiring leases are renewed at lower 
rentals, and even long leases, in the case of weaker tenants, are 
often readjusted. Raw materials have gone down, overhead of 
various kinds is cut, economies of many sorts are introduced, and 
the business community has had time to study its methods of 
production and marketing with a view to introducing new methods 
that cut costs or increase efficiency. 

Expanding production in such a situation does not raise costs 
in proportion to volume. Capacity exceeds current output, and 
overhead does not expand as more laborers are taken on, and as 
more raw materials are purchased. Profits rise sharply, therefore, 
with any increase in volume. With increasing volume in 
one industry, moreover, there is a tendency for increasing 
demand to be directed toward other industries and commodity 
prices first cease to decline, then grow steady, and then begin to 
turn up. 

For a time in a period of revival prices rise faster than costs per 
unit of output, even though wages also begin to rise. Profits grow 
larger and under the stimulus of increasing profits expansion pro- 
ceeds more rapidly, and more and more of the elements of our 
economic life are drawn into the picture. Employment grows fuller 
and wages rise under the law of supply and demand. 


PAY ROLLS AND PROFITS MOVE TOGETHER 


I repeat that I am not here concerned with a full analysis of the 
business cycle. I am concentrating attention upon one very defi- 
nite point—the relation of wages to profits. My first generalization 
is that as profits rise, wages rise, and my second generalization is 
that as profits fall, wages fall. 

Now, this is a very different generalization from that which many 
are disposed to mdke. Looking at the problem statically, at a 
given moment of time, they see a certain volume of money income 
from business, part of which is to go to wages and part of which is 
to go to profits, and by a very simple process of arithmetic they 
reach the conclusion that the more there is which goes into profits, 
the less there is left for wages, and the more there is going into 
wages, the less there is left for profits. But what they fail to see 
is the dynamics of the situation. What they fail to see is that 


the amount of production is not a fixed and static thing but a 
varying thing—a thing which rises as satisfactory profits emerge, 


and which falls as profits vanish or as losses impend. The all- 
important thing from the standpoint of labor income itself is that 
there should be a large volume of production, a large volume of 
business gross income, so that the total to be divided between wages 
and profits shall be large. 

WHEN COSTS OUTRUN PRICES 


I pass over the middle phases of the period of prosperity and come 
toward the time when costs begin to rise faster than prices and 
volume, a phase which culminates in crisis, or at all events in a 
period of liquidation and readjustments. Various costs rise. New 
capital is forthcoming only at increased interest rates. Rentals 
rise as new leases are made. Raw materials rise. Most important 
of all, labor costs per unit of output rise, and rise rapidly: (a) Wage 
rates per hour rise; (b) additions to the labor force are of the least 
efficient workers; (c) shop discipline is less effective as laborers 
know that a job across the street, or in a nearby establishment, is 
easy to get if they don’t like the foreman or the boss; (d) overtime 
increases and with it very sharp increases in money cost per hour of 
work; (e) much more important 20 years ago than today, with our 
generally shorter working hours, overtime work brings weariness to 
the labor force. Another important factor in rising costs is in those 
establishments where plant capacity has been fully utilized and 
where new construction at high costs has to be rushed if demand is 
to be met. And a final important factor is a loss of managerial 
efficiency, as the businessman, harassed with rush orders, finds it no 
longer easy to watch as closely as he formerly did the details of his 
business, and finds the incentive for rigid economies reduced, as 
things seem to have been going on very well without them. New 
methods, moreover, are not easy to introduce when they involve 
interruption of activity in a time of active demand. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF LABOR COSTS 


Now, of all the costs which I have been considering, insofar as 
they are measurable in money, I think it is perfectly clear that the 
labor factor is of overwhelming importance for business as a whole. 

Labor costs vary greatly with different industries. It would be 
difficult to arrive at a total labor cost figure for all industries since 
the price of raw materials for one industry often represents a large 
labor cost factor for the industry that supplies the raw materials. 
However, we do have figures published by the Department of Com- 
merce on national income which give us a basis for estimating the 
share of the national income which is paid out to labor. The fol- 
lowing figures are taken from the studies made of national income 
by the United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 
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National income paid out,’ by types of payment 


Amount (mill‘ons of Percent distribution 


liars) 
1936 1937 


Income paid out, total 


Compensation of employees, 
total 51, 204 
Entrepreneurial withdrawals. ._| 12, 342 


‘ 


2, 131 


> im OO OH 


2, 509 


‘Sources: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1937, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1938, p. 297. Survey of Current Business, June 1938, p. 13. 


This table does not tell us directly and simply what percentage of 
national income goes to labor, or what percentage of total cost of 
production is made up of labor costs. Compensation of employees 
includes compensation of officials as well as of laborers in the narrow 
sense. We have data, however, from the same authority with 
respect to salaries of officials of corporations. In the year 1929 the 
total compensation of corporate officers was $3,337,000,000, and 
for the year 1984 it was $2,171,000,000. (Source: National income 
ir on _ Department of Commerce, Government Printing Office, 

> Dv Be. 

A very large part of the total salaries of officials of corporations is 
essentially labor income. There are over 475,000 corporations and 
most Official salaries are small. The salary of the president of a 
small mercantile corporation who is himself behind the counter 
and who does part of the bookkeeping, and of the numerous minor 
executives, even in great corporations, are a true part of labor cost. 
A minor deduction, very much less, indeed, than that for total 
executives’ salaries, may be made from our percentage for total 
compensation of employees. 

On the other hand, a big addition must be made to this percent- 
age if we are to get the total labor income. Entrepreneurial with- 
drawals, amounting to 15.8 percent for the year 1936, represent the 
sums taken out of the business as individual income by the owners 
of unincorporated businesses. The largest single item in this is 
what the farmer takes. He is an owner and a businessman, and 
he has profits and losses. But he is also a workingman, and a very 
big part of his income is compensation for his work rather than 
compensation for his business activity and return on his capital. 
Another large element in the entrepreneurial withdrawals is such 
things as the income of the boss barber who owns his own establish- 
ment, or the master mechanic who is the owner of an automobile 
repair shop, or the multitudinous small retail mercantile estab- 
lishments too small and too thinly capitalized to make incorpo- 
ration worth while. The classification of entrepreneurial with- 
drawals for the year 1935 is as follows: 


Total entrepreneurial withdrawals in 19351 
{In millions of dollars] 


Agriculture 
Mining, manufacturing, and construction 
Transportation 


1U. S. Department of Commerce, National Income in the United 
States, 1929-35, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1936, p. 52. 


Apart from agriculture and trade and service industries, there 
are no big items in this table. There are important unincorporated 
financial institutions, such as stock-brokerage houses, but they 
do not compare in importance with those I have named and are 
reported under the general head of “Miscellaneous” in the figures 
of the foregoing table. 

It is safe, I think, to assume that a good half of the figures of 
entrepreneurial withdrawals represent labor income rather than 
business profits, and that the total of labor income, therefore, will 
run high over 70 percent of the national income. As against this, 
we would have, in the form of clear property income, the following 
items: For the year 1936, net rents and royalties, 3.4 percent; in- 
terest, 7.1 percent; dividends, 7.4 percent, totaling 17.9 percent. 
And if to this we add the other half of entrepreneurial withdrawals, 
we have a maximum of 25.8 percent of income of all kinds that 
can be attributed to property ownership and to business enterprise. 

THE ADVANCE IN LABOR’S SHARE 

I may add that the tendency has been for the percentage of labor 
income to grow. The following figures are taken from a study made 
by the Brookings Institution: In 1900, compensation of employees 
was 53.2 percent of national income; in 1909, 54.4 percent; in 1914, 
67.4 percent; in 1920, 62.8 percent; in 1924, 63.6 percent; in 1927, 











64.6 percent; and in 1929, 65.1 percent. (Leven, Moulton, and War- 
burton, America’s Capacity to Consume, Washington, 1934, p. 158.) 
The 1929 figure of the Brookings Institution corresponds very closely 
with the 1929 figure of the Department of Commerce studies, the 
latter being 65.5 percent, as shown in our table, based on the De- 
partment of Commerce figure. The tendency for a rise in the 
percentage of national income going to labor has continued through 
1937. 

LABOR RECEIVES OVER 70 PERCENT OF NATIONAL INCOME; PROFITS, 15.3 

PERCENT 


When we are contrasting wages and profits, the items to be con- 
sidered are the following: Prefit income as represented in our table 
will be made up of the 7.4-percent dividends plus one-half of entre- 
preneurial withdrawals, making a total of 15.3 percent, This is the 
compensation for risk capital and business enterprise. As against 
this 15.3 percent of national income for profits we have labor ex- 
ceeding 70 percent of total national income. 

Contrasting these two figures, over 70 percent for labor and 15.3 
percent for profits, permits us to draw some very significant con- 
clusions with respect to policy both on the part of Government 
and on the part of organized labor. It is eminently desirable from 
every point of view—humanitarian, social, and political—that the 
income of labcr should grow, that wages should rise, that the 
children of the working people should be better fed, better clothed, 
better educated, that the workingman should feel that he is re- 
ceiving a square deal in our economic system, that he has a stake 
in it, and that law and order ere important to him and to his family. 
It is important that he should have a margin for luxuries and a 
further margin for savings. It is important that he should accumu- 
late property. All this we may take as a major premise, and we 
may add that those who live by work are far more numerous than 
those who draw their income from property, and that their welfare 
must clearly be a paramount consideration in any democratic coun- 
try. But insisting on this and emphasizing this, we must still, in 
determining what our policy should be, consider what is technically 
possible and what is technically effective in promoting the objective 
cf larger income for those who work. 


HOW MUCH MORE CAN GO TO LABOR? 


Shall we adopt a policy which will make it possible for profits 
and wages to grow together, or shall we seek to increase wages by 
union policies and governmental policies which subtract from 
profits to add to wages? If we try to add 10 percent to the income 
of the working people at the expense of profits on the basis of the 
figures before us, we should find that 10 percent of wages is over 
7 percent of total national income, and we should find that this is 
very nearly 50 percent of total profits. If we try to add 20 percent 
to the income of labor by encroaching upon profits, we should 
virtually wipe out profits. But long before we had made any such 
addition to the income of labor at the expense of profits we should 
have wrecked the incentive for business enterprise to go ahead with 
production. We should see production stagnating, terrific unem- 
ployment, and an immense curtailment of the income of labor. 
We might, by methods of this sort, increase the percentage which 
labor has in the total national income, but we should certainly so 
diminish national income that the actual return to labor would be 
very greatly reduced. 

And we should, of course, in the process greatly reduce income 
of other forms, rents, royalties, and interest. They would not bear 
the first impact of forced measures to raise wages; but with vanish- 
ing profits and growing deficits in the business field, defaults on 
interest, defaults on rents and royalties on a great scale would be 
inevitable. 

I believe it is very clear that we have pushed measures for artifi- 
cially increasing the percentage of labor income dangerously far and 
that we must throw the heavy emphasis for the future upon 
policies which make possible a great increase in the production of 
wealth so that there may be more for all of us to share, 

TAX BURDEN FURTHER REDUCES NONLABOR INCOME 


I may note parenthetically that not only has the share of labor 
in the total national income been increased, but also the share 
which government takes through taxes on nonlabor income has 
been enormously increased. There is not much left of interest 
income, dividend income, and true entrepreneurial income for wages 
and taxes to take. 

PROFITS FOR PROFIT SHARING ARE SMALL 


A second important conclusion is suggested by these figures with 
respect to profit sharing between labor and enterprise. The total 
of profits for sharing in relation to the existing total of labor in- 
come is pretty small. In individual industries, special circum- 
stances may indicate the desirability of such a system, particularly 
if accompanied by an agreement uncer which wages are flexible 
and recede in times of receding business and low profits or deficits. 
But it is not easy to see how there could be a widespread adoption 
of this system at the expense of profits without a slowing down of 
industrial activity. 

LABOR—THE MAJORITY SHAREHOLDER 


A third major conclusion is that it is impossible to devise a 
system whereby a fixed income for labor can be guaranteed at the 
expense of other forms of income. The total to be guaranteed is 
too large and the available guaranty funds would be far too small. 
Nor is it possible with the resources at hand for business in general 
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to guarantee employment in general, even though in individual 
cases this may be feasible. Labor is overwhelmingly the majority 
shareholder in the national income and is far more interested in a 
healthy, steady growth of this national income than in policies 
which, at the expense of stability and growth, seek to increase its 
percentage share. There is no safety for the more than 70 percent 
unless the general 100 percent is made safe. 


THE PAY-ROLL TAX-—-A TAX ON EMPLOYMENT 


With this background I come to the discussion of two recent 
Federal laws regarding labor which give me a great deal of con- 
cern, not only with respect to their present workings but also with 
respect to their future implications. I refer to the Wage and Hour 
Act and to the pay-roll taxes under the Social Security Act. 

We have at present in force a 4-percent tax on pay rolls, 3 per- 
cent for unemployment insurance, and 1 percent for old-age insur- 
ance, This 1 percent, however, is to be increased by stages of one- 
haif of 1 percent until it reaches 3 percent, so that the total Federal 
tax on pay rolls is ultimately to be 6 percent. A tax on pay rolls 
is a tax on employment. Every time an additional worker is hired 
for $100 the employer must pay $104 because a tax of $4 goes to the 
Government. If he is released, both the $100 wage and the $4 tax 
are saved. Every time the compensation of labor is increased 4 
percent of the increase goes in tax to the Government, and when- 
ever wages are reduced the tax is reduced correspondingly. The 
tax as an element in business calculations, in other words, comes 
into play when men are hired and fired and when pay is increased 
or decreased. Such a tax, under the general laws of the shifting 
and incidence of taxation, will be shifted to labor in the long 
run. This can be a relatively painless thing in a period of advanc- 
ing wages. Wages will simply not advance so rapidiy in a period 
when market forces would otherwise bring about an advance of 
wages. In a period of receding wages labor’s resistance to wage 
reductions may mean that the main effect of the tax is shown ina 
greater reduction of employment than otherwise would have taken 
place. When wages are fixed by law or by union activity without 
reference to market standards the whole of the impact of this tax 
may be on employment rather than on wages. 

The type of taxation is itself a bad type. It is a tax on employ- 
ment. Four percent is already dangerously high, and the 6 percent 
which we ultimately face is not to be contemplated with equanimity. 
When to this, however, we add the recent wage and hour legislation 
very grave questions arise, indeed, and the probable necessity for 
reversing at least a part of what we have done with respect to 
impediments to employment and production seems pretty clearly 
indicated. 

THE REAL BASIS FOR HIGHER WAGES AND SHORTER HOURS 


The way to get better wages and fewer hours of work is not by 
legislation striking directly at wage rates and hours but, rather, by 
freeing and encouraging the great, impersonal forces which have 
historically increased wages and shortened hours. These great 
forces in the United States have been (1) our abundant land and 
other natural resources, (2) the growth of capital, (3) technological 
progress (see the Chase Economic Bulletin, vol. XVII, No. 2), (4) the 
intelligence and enterprise of our people, and (5) the retardation of 
the growth of population by voluntary restriction of the size of 
families and by immigration restriction. A country where land and 
natural resources are abundant, where capital is abundant and 
growing, where technological progress is rapid and where population 
grows slowly is a country where opportunities are abundant and men 
are relatively scarce, and is a country where wages will be high. 
With earnings of labor high enough so that the necessities of life 
are earned with part of a day’s work and the product of the rest of 
the day’s work can be used for the workingman’s comforts and lux- 
uries, hours of labor tend to be shortened, because the workingman 
values leisure among the other comforts and luxuries, and bargains 
successfully for shorter hours. We saw these forces operate to 
reduce average hours of labor from 58.4 hours a week to 49.8 hours 
a week between 1890 and 1926, while during the same period hourly 
earnings increased from 21 cents to 71 cents (Douglas, Paul H., Real 
Wages in the United States, New York, 1930, pp. 205-208). 

Now, this is the way in which the thing has historically come, 
and the causation here is definite and immediate. We had help in 
these matters from legislation during these years, particularly re- 
specting the hours of women’s labor. But the great force raising 
wages and shortening hours has been competition among increas- 
ingly well financed employers seeking relatively scarce labor. In 
this connection, the competition of expanding industries and rapidly 
growing industries, pulling labor away from more static industries 
or from dwindling industries, has been of very special importance. 

When the normal forces of supply and demand are working in 
open markets, and when wage rates are flexible, wages are very 
closely adjusted to the productivity of labor, or, in the more tech- 
nical phrase of the economist, to the marginal productivity of labor 
or the specific productivity of labor. If wages are above the level 
which this standard would set, part of the workers will be unem- 
ployed, since the wages which would be paid to them would be 
more than the product which they would create, and competition 
among laborers would bring the rate down to this standard of 
marginal productivity. If, on the other hand, wages should be 
below this standard, competition among employers would bring the 
rate up again to the standard. 

If, however, wages are set arbitrarily, whether by government 
action or by powerful labor combinations, at figures above the 
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standard, then part of the labor force will go without work, or, if 

there be a general spread the work arrangement, the labor force as 

a whole will be employed only part time. 

WAGE RATES AND EMPLOYMENT—ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES, 
1920-29 


I think that the contrast between the labor situation in post- 
war England and that in the United States in the post-war period 
is very interesting and significant here. Both in England and in 
the United States the post-war level of wages remained high above 
the pre-war level after the crisis of 1920-21. This was due in Eng- 
land primarily to the power of labor organizations which success- 
fully resisted the economic tendency to lower wage rates. In the 
United States it was due to a very different set of causes. 

In pre-war days, we had been accustomed to receiving a large 
body of immigrants every year, running well above a million in 
many years, and including a very high percentage of young men 
and women ready for work. This influx of new workers had not 
prevented a gradual rise in wages in the United States, with our 
growing capital and our expanding industries, but it had very 
greatly retarded the advance in wages that would otherwise have 
taken place. The war cut off immigration almost entirely, and 
after the war we restricted immigration sharply by law. The 
result was a radical change in the ratio between labor on the one 
hand and capital and resources on the other. Consequently the 
reduction of wages in the crisis of 1920-21 was far less than would 
have been expected. While commodity prices were dropping from 
248 percent of the pre-war level to 138 percent of the pre-war 
level, hourly wages dropped only from 246 percent of the pre-war 
level to 197 percent. And then, following this, wage rates rose, 
under the pressure of demand for labor, from 197 percent to 238 
percent by 1929, although commodity prices at wholesale remained 
little changed. 

Our expanding industries, unable to get the accustomed stream 
of labor from Europe, installed labor-saving machinery and drew in 
labor from the farms, or from static or dwindling domestic indus- 
tries, in great volume. Supply and demand raised wages. The rise 
was not due in the United States either to governmental action 
regarding wages or to a growing power of labor organization. 
Membership of labor unions diminished (Leo Wolman, Ebb and 
Flow in Trade Unionism, New York, 1936, p. 16) during this period 
from 5,048,000 in 1920 to 3,443,000 in 1929. At the higher levels of 
wages we had no greater problem of unemployment than we had 
had before the war (see the Chase Economic Bulletin, vol. XVII, 
No. 2). 

In England, on the other Land, there were no such fundamental 
changes in the supply and demand situation with respect to labor. 
The high post-war level of wages was a forced level, and the result 
was a heavy and chronic unemployment in England through the 
whole period 1921-29. The wage rate was held above what the 
marginal product of labor would have been if all ha’! been em- 
ployed, and employment was reduced to a level such that the mar- 
ginal product per individual of the smaller number of the employed 
would approximate the wage rate paid. Unemployment was espe- 
cially heavy in those industries in England, notably iron and steel 
and cotton textiles, where unionism was strongest. The greatest 
activity was in new industries in the south of England, where a 
great deal of nonunion labor was employed at supply and demand 
wage rates. 

With this inflexibility of wage rates, moreover, when the business 
reaction that followed the stock-market break in 1929 came, England 
found herself one of the earliest and heaviest sufferers. This was 
particularly true in connection with her export trade. Other na- 
tions, where wages and prices were more flexible, easily took a 
substantial part of her export business away from her. I do not 
think that we wish to allow ourselves in this country to become 
entangled in the inflexibilities and rigidities which have made 
England so much grave trouble. 

Labor unions can be very helpful to labor and to the country. 
But if union policy is to fight always for higher hourly wage rates, 
and always to resist reductions in wage rates, then the spread of 
unionism will be harmful to labor and to the country. Both prices 
and wages should be flexible, readily responsive to market condi- 
tions. Wages do not need to shift as frequently as prices, or to 
move as far, but inflexible money wages are a menace to labor itself. 

THE ELASTICITY OF DEMAND FOR LABOR—DOUGLAS AND PIGOU 

I come now to a point of great significance. The demand for 
labor is elastic. By that I mean that the relation between amount 
demanded and price paid per unit is such that there is a sharp 
falling off in amount demanded if the price is raise artificially, and 
there is a sharp increase in the amount demanded if the price is 
lowered. When the rate of wages rises in response to increased 
we have another story. But when, in a given state of 


demand, 
demand for labor, an artificially high rate is set, employment falls 
off sharply. 

There have appeared in the last few years two remarkable studies 
by two able iclars which undertake to measure the elasticity of 
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American experience. (Douglas, Paul H., The Theory of Wages, New 
York, 1934, pp. 113-158.) Professor Douglas sums up his conclusion 
in the following proposition: 

“The fact that the elasticity of the demand for labor seems to 
be between —3 and —4 indicates that where unemployment is 
caused by a wage rate which is higher than marginal productivity, 
a@ reduction of 1 percent in the rate of wages should normally lead 
to an increase of 3 or 4 percent in the volume of employment and 
hence to an increase in the total income of the workers of from 
2 to3 percent. If wages are pushed up above the point of marginal 
productivity, the decrease in employment would normally be from 
three to four times as great as the increase in hourly rates, so that 
the total income of the working class would be reduced in the ratio 
indicated above. It should also be noted that Pigou, in his recent 
Theory of Unemployment, arrives by almost purely deductive meth- 
ods at an almost identical estimate of the elasticity of demand for 
labor during periods of depression, namely, that it is ‘probably not 
less than —3.’ (Pigou, A. C., Theory of Unemployment, p. 97, 
London, 1933.) 

“It does not follow, however, that the cause of unemployment is 
uniformly a wage which is in excess of marginal productivity. 
There are other causes of a seasonal, cyclical, and technological 
nature, and in these cases a reduction in the wage rate need not 
invariably bring the greater expansion in employment.” (Loc. cit., 
pp. 501-502.) 

I do not suppose that economists would be agreed that Professor 
Douglas’ precise ratio is established. But he does make an impres- 
sive case for his contention that a 1-percent change in the wage 
rate above the marginal product can make at least a 3-percent 
change in the volume of employment. It is to the interests of all 
that labor should get its full economic wage, but it is to the 
interests of no one, labor least of all, that an unduly high hourly 
rate should breed heavy unemployment. 

I may add that those who are disposed to think that a 4- to 
6-percent tax on pay rolls is an insignificant factor may do well 
to reconsider this in the light of Douglas’ analysis. 


AID TO STRANDED LABOR—A WORTHY OBJECTIVE 


There are various theories behind the Wage and Hour Act. There 
is one purpose with which we must all have great sympathy. Com- 
petition among employers does not reach all labor evenly. There 
are, here and there, pockets in which helpless groups of laborers are 
caught, who can't easily get out into the main labor markets and 
get the benefit of employer competition. Or there are, even in 
industrial centers, certain specialized types of laborers who can’t 
shift occupations easily, and whose wages may be well below pre- 
vailing levels, or whose hours may be inordinately long, so that 
health is taxed by overwork. All of us must welcome the activities 
of labor unions in such situations, as they try to pull up these 
wages toward the prevailing levels or to reduce the number of hours 
in the direction of the prevailing levels. And all of us must wel- 
come, I think, carefully considered action by the governments of 
the States in dealing with such problems, which are almost always 
local problems. 

But the main objects of the Federal Wage and Hour Act and the 
main motivation behind the Federal Wage and Hour Act rest on 
very different ideas. 


THE PURCHASING POWER FALLACY 


First of all, there is the fallacious notion that arbitrary forcing 
up of the wages of labor will increase general purchasing power, 
with the resultant increase in demand for goods and demand for 
labor. It is thought that this is a revival measure, a measure that 
will make for increased business activity and increased employ- 
ment. Connected with this is the notion that, if hours can be 
shortened, with the same pay for the smaller number of hours as 
for the larger number of hours, there is an increased number of 
workers employed with a larger aggregate buying power, and that 
this still further increases the demand for goods and the demand 
for labor. 

Now, this theory is incredibly naive and utterly fallacious. In- 
creased funds for labor under these conditions must come from 
somewhere. Where are they to come from? I have already dis- 
cussed this question in discussing the relation of wages and profits. 


THE THEORY TESTED IN FRANCE 


It is no longer necessary to discuss the theory of the matter. We 
have had some very striking practical tests of this theory that a 
forced increase in the purchasing power of labor will make good 
business in recent years. The most recent is the case of France, 
where the introduction of the 40-hour week led to such a viclent 
economic disturbance that the French Government today is per- 
force undoing much of what it has done. This 40-hour week legis- 
lation led in one case to a 30-percent increase in personnel in a 
building; in a second case, where profits were already low, to a 
221,,-percent increase in total costs; and in a third case a factory 
to a 60-percent increase in labor costs, which meant a 30-percent 
increase in total costs. The results, in this last case especially, 
were very grave. 

THE TEST UNDER N. R. A. 

But we have had, in our own country and in our own experience, 
a very recent demonstration. I refer to our experience under 
N. R. A. We had a very sharp and dramatic rise in the volume of 
business in the first half of 1933, before the coming of N. R. A. 
Various causes contributed to this. First, and most important, was 
the conviction throughout the country that bottom had been 
reached, that the worst was over, and, above all, that the banks 
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were safe. Second was the fact that the March 1933 level of busi- 
ness activity was very low, and that a great many activities were 
urgently needed just as soon as men could have confidence that it 
was reasonably safe to proceed. Production had fallen far below 
consumption and inventories were extraordinarily low. Third, there 
Was a speculative flare-up growing out of the inflation moves. 
And, fourth, especially manifesting itself in late June and early 
July, after the plans for N. R. A. and the plans for the processing 
taxes had come to be understood, there was an increase of activity 
to “beat the gun,” and to get as much production as possible 
accomplished before the heavy increases in costs which N. R. A. 
and the processing taxes were expected to bring. 

From March 1933 to July 1933 there was an increase in factory 
employment of 23 percent and an increase of factory pay rolls of 
35 percent. N. R. A. came. Hours were shortened. Wages were 
raised arbitrarily. With what result? There was, between July and 
December of 1933, a further increase in factory employment of 3 
percent and a further increase in factory pay rolls of 6 percent. 
N. R. A. made this addition to the buying power of factory labor. 
Did this increase production and business activity? The answer is 
startlingly clear. From March 1933 to July 1933 there had been an 
increase in industrial production of 69 percent. Eut from July 
1933 to December 1933 industrial production dropped 25 percent. 

The rise in activity from March to July of 1933 meant a sharp 
decline of 26 percent in labor costs per unit of output. Overhead 
cost was there anyhow. Hiring additional laborers and adding to 
pay rolls did not mean that the cost per unit of output was corre- 
spondingly increased because overhead was spread thinner. It was 
still profitable to put on additional laborers. But with the arbi- 
trary imposition of shorter hours and higher rates the situation 
was radically reversed between July and December. The combina- 
tion of the drop in industrial production and increased pay rolls 
meant a 54 percent increase in labor cost per unit of output between 
July 1933 and December 1933. 
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The effect of the N. R. A. increases in costs and the processing 
taxes combined upon the situation in August and September of 
1933 was a very dramatic one and a very discouraging one, as a 
banker, talking with his customers, could see it at that time. Here 
Were some cases: One large industrial organization had had a 200- 
percent increase in its volume between March and July. Its profits 
were large, and it absorbed the increased costs of N. R. A. and the 
processing taxes, both of which affected it, without any difficulty, 
and went on with a large volume of activity. At the opposite end 
was a large organization producing capital goods and equipment, 
which had been running a deficit of $3,000,000 a year. It was not 
affected by the processing taxes, but was affected by N. R. A. rules 
as to wages and hours. This industry had its $3,000,000 deficit in- 
creased to a $6,000,000 deficit. In between were a great many cases 
of businesses which reported that for the first time in 2 or 3 
years they had had profits between March and July of 1933, but 
that with the coming of N. R. A. and, in some cases, the processing 
taxes they found these profits largely wiped out or turned into 
deficits. 

The business reaction as measured by the Federal Reserve Bul- 
letin’s index of production, beween July of 1933 and December of 
1933 was 25 percent. 

N. R. A. was not a revival measure. It was an antirevival meas- 
ure. The theory that shortening hours and raising wages would 
increase business activity was dramatically and conclusively ex- 
ploded in this 6-month period of actual test. 

Through the whole of the N. R. A. period industrial production 
did not rise as high as it had been in July of 1933 before N. R. A. 
came in. Following the disappearance of N. R. A., after the Su- 
preme Court decision in late May 1935, came the first real recovery 
to anything like normal levels. We passed the July 1933 peak in 
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the autumn of 1935, and then, with rapidly growing volume of 
production and with decreasing unemployment, had approximately 
2 years of growing business activity: 

THE FALLACY OF SECTIONAL PROTECTIONISM 


There is yet another very powerful motive behind this Wage and 
Hour Act in the desire on the part of certain northern and western 
industries to avoid the competition of southern industries, which 
can employ labor at lower wage rates than those prevailing in the 
North and West. It is a manifestation of the same spirit that has 
called for high protective tariffs throughout the world and that 
has sought to have tariffs which would equalize wage rates. It 
rests on a very false economic philosophy, the application of which 
can do us incredible harm. Carried to the limit, it would mean 
that the country where wage rates were highest could not safely 
trade with any other country in the world. 

It has been carried desperately far in Europe. First, following 
the war, we had newly created states, the successor states of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, cutting off trade with one another by 
high and rising tariffs with an appalling paralysis for each as accus- 
tomed trade lines were stopped. And in more recent years we have 
seen an intensification of trade restrictions affecting the great 
countries of Europe, until today most of the European Continent 
is half strangled by a network of complicated trade barriers—tariffs, 
quotas, foreign exchange controls, etc. 

Our own high protective tariffs in this country have made us 
great difficulties, particularly by spoiling our foreign market for 
agricultural exports, notably cotton, wheat, lard, and tobacco. But 
we have had an immunity from the worst of these troubles by 
virtue cf the great free trade area among our 48 States. 

The lower wages of the South have not prevented wage increases 
in the North, either in the remote past or in the recent past. 
Rather, with the general growth of capital in the country, all sec- 
tions have seen wages rise. In the post-N. R. A. period down to 
the fourth quarter of 1937 wages in the country generally rose, both 
absolutely and in relation to commodity prices at wholesale and 
cost of living. This was true even apart from the increases which 
came in the first half of 1937 through the sudden intensification 
of union activity in connection with the work of the Labor Board 
under the Wagner Act. 

Wage rates are much lower in the South than in the North or 
in the West. Figures for industrial wages for some 20 industries 
indicate that the average hourly entrance rate of pay for adult 
male common laborers in the North is 46 cents and the average in 
the South is 33 cents. This is partly due to the fact that there is 
less capital in the South in proportion to the population than 
there is in the North. It is partly due to the presence of a large 
body of Negroes in the South. 

HOURLY RATES VS. LABOR COST PER UNIT OF OUTPUT 


The notion that wage rates per hour are the one determining 
factor in cost of production and in competition is an absurd no- 
tion. There is a multitude of other factors in costs. Labor cost 
per unit of output is the significant labor vost and this is a very 
different thing from wage rates per hour. Europe, with low wage 
rates, is very much afraid of the competition of products of our 
mass production industries, where high wage rates are paid. The 
question of wage rate per hour is most significant in connection 
with specialties where a great deal of hand work has to be done. 

Labor ccst per unit of output is reduced in high wage districts 
by the use of labor-saving devices which it is not economical to 
use where wage rates are lower, and which, moreover, countries 
and regions with limited capital cannot afford to use. Variations 
in taxes between countries and localities, make important differ- 
ences in costs, as do variations in the quality of labor, variations in 
industrial skill and variations in managerial efficiency. 

By what means shall the South compete, and how shall the 
South increase its purchasing power except by using its labor for 
the best wages it can get and engaging in full production? Why 
should not substantial volumes of capital go from other parts of 
the country to the South, attracted by the cheaper labor, and 
build up new industries there, bringing workers and machines 
together? And as this goes on will not wages rise in the South? 

There is a problem of southern labor recently created. The 
impairment of the South’s foreign market for agricultural products 
has released a great deal of labor. The retirement of land means 
the retirement of labor. There is a great deal of idle labor in the 
South which would not now be idle if we had a large two-sided trade 
between this country and the rest of the world. Is it right that we 
should undertake by wage and hour legislation to perpetuate this 
unemployment in the South? 

N.R. A. created a great deal of unemployment in the South. Despite 
the differentials, the greatest increase in wages, the greatest shorten- 
ing of hours, and the greatest increase in labor costs under N. R. A. 
were in the South. In the lumber trade, for example, very little in- 
crease was made in western wages, while a very great increase was 
made in southern wages, even though they remained well below 
those of the West. This illustration, by the way, strikingly reveals 
how absurd the contention is that cost of production in a given 
industry is wholly a question of wage rates. Far more depends upon 
the quality of the stumpage, its accessibility to transportation, the 
degree of mechanization in the methods of getting cut the timber, 
and a wide variety of other factors. An interesting hook by Charles 
Frederick Roos, who was formerly director of research of the N. R. A. 
(Roos, Charles, N. R. A. Economic Planning, The Principia Press, 
Bloomington, Ind., 1937), gives significant figures in connection with 
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this point (loc. cit., p. 166) and says: “In view of these data, it is 
not surprising that lumber business was diverted from the South to 
the Pacific Northwest.” Roos estimates that, by reason of the mini- 
mum-wage provisions of the codes, about 500,000 Negro workers 
were on relief in 1934 (loc. cit., p. 173). 

Roos adds that a minimum wage definitely causes the displace- 
ment of the young, inexperienced worker and the old worker (loc. 
cit., p. 193). He adds that the N. R. A. favored the highly mecha- 
nized units of industry (loc. cit., p. 416), that insuperable difficul- 
ties arose in fixing fair differentials not only as between sections 
but also as between large and small places (loc. cit., p. 162), that 
small firms survived frequently by disregarding the provisions of 
the code (loc. cit., p. 143), and that had the codes been rigorously 
enforced, employment at the expiration of the N. R. A. would have 
been considerably less than it was. He adds that rising wage rates 
and increasing prices delayed recovery, especially in residential 
building and replacement machinery (loc. cit., p. 150), and, in gen- 
eral, it is his view that the N. R. A. struck especially at the capital 
goods industries (loc. cit., p. 124). 

The idea that we must have equal] wage rates in different parts of 
the country, and equal wage rates in large and small places regard- 
less of efficiency, regardless of the degree of mechanization, re- 
gardless of the volume of capital, regardless of transportation 
facilities and transportation costs, regardless of the quality of labor, 
regardless of differences in climate and natural resources, in a 
country as great and as diverse as this, is a fantastic notion. 
Regional differences in wages are, in fact, enormous, and our ups 
and downs of business go on largely uninfluenced by them. (For 
example, the study made by the Department of Labor on average 
hourly entrance rates of pay of adult male common laborers in 20 
selected industries indicates that in the manufacture of bricks and 
tiles the average rate in the North is 41 cents, while in the South 
it is 28 cents; in sawmills, workers in the North receive 46 cents an 
hour, and those in the South 22 cents; in the chemicals industry 
the average for the North is 49 cents, and that for the South 34 
cents; and in the manufacture of cement the northern average is 
48 cents, while the southern '. 35 cents. These variations are 
found not only between industry and industry but also between 
city and city. The average entrance rates for all the 20 industries 
studied in Akron, Ohio, for example, is 48 cents, while in Atlanta, 
Ga., it is 29 cents; in Albany, N. Y., the average is 40 cents; in 
Charleston, S. C., 22 cents; in Seattle, Wash., the average is 58 
cents; in New Orleans, La., it is 29 cents; in Boston, Mass., the aver- 
age is 47 cents; in Jacksonville, Fla., 22 cents. (Monthly Labor 
Review, April, 1937, p. 938.) 

WAGES AND HOURS UNDER THE FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


In what has gone before, I have been discussing the general 
philosophy of the wage and hour legislation, rather than the de- 
tailed provisions of the new law, or the effect of its provisions as 
they have been applied. The legislation has only recently come into 
effect. A great many of our industries were already working less 
than 44 hours a week. 

The law provides that hours shall be limited to 44 hours a week 
for the first year, 42 hours a week for the second year, and 40 hours 
after 2 years. Work in excess of these hours shall be paid for at 
not less than one and a half times the regular wage rate. Minimum 
wages are set at 25 cents an hour for the first year, 30 cents an hour 
for the following 6 years, and 40 cents after 7 years. The minimum 
wage, however, is subject to further adjustment at any time through 
the action of “industry committees.” These industry committees 
are to be chosen by the administrator and their membership is to 
be composed in equal number of three types of members—first, “‘dis- 
interested persons representing the public,” one of whom shall be 
chairman; second, an equal number of persons representing em- 
ployees in the industry; and, third, an equal number of persons 
representing employers in the industry. In making the appoint- 
ments the Administrator shall “give due regard to the geographical 
regions in which the industry is carried on.” 

These committees, hearing evidence, are to recommend minimum 
; within the limits of 25 and 40 cents for the first year, and 
1ereafter within the limits of 30 and 40 cents, which, if approved 
by the Administrator, shall become the effective minima for the 
particular industries. The industry committees are to recommend 
to the Administrator “the highest minimum wage rates for the 
industry which it determines, having due regard to economic and 
competitive conditions, will not substantially curtail employment 
in the industry.” (Sec.8 (b).) The law apparently contemplates a 
great deal of activity by these committees in raising minimum 
wages above the 25-cent minimum of the first year and the 30-cent 
minimum of the next 6 years during the first 7 years of the exist- 
ence of the law, and apparently contemplates that their activity in 
reducing rates below 40 cents after the first 7 years shall be excep- 
tional. It provides (sec. 8 (e)) that no wage-fixing order issued 
prior to the expiration of 7 years shall remain in effect after such 
expiration, and that no order shall be issued (reducing minimum 
wages below 40 cents) with respect to any industry after the 7 
years unless the industry committee by the preponderance of the 









evidence before it recommends, and the Administrator by the pre- 
ponderance of the evidence adduced at the hearings finds, that this 
is necessary in order to prevent substantial curtailment of employ- 
ment in the industry. 


It was thought by many that in the first year the provisions 
would not affect many industries outside of the South, though the 
framers of the law apparently forgot about Puerto Rico, and very 
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grave disturbances have already been met in the island where capi- 
tal is scarce and population dense, and where immense unempl!oy- 
ment is resulting from sheer inability of industries to pay the 25 
cents an hour. Wages are high when men are scarce and capital 
resources abundant, and wages are low when men are abundant and 
capital resources are scarce. As we look forward to the 40-cent 
minimum and the 40-hour maximum, however, for a large body of 
our industries, particularly in the South, the effect may be very 
grave. Two-thirds of the textile workers in the South today receive 
less than 40 cents an hour. Newspaper reports indicate some un- 
employment in the South even as a result of the 25-cent minimum 
wage. 
SEASONAL INDUSTRIES 


In the application of the law, however, some unexpected things 
have come up. A case in point is the following: I have in mind 
One company whose business is one of great variation due to the 
Christmas trade, though it is in production all the year around. 
This company employs an average of perhaps 1,250 people. Most 
of its common laborers are on an hourly wage rate with a bonus 
system, and for the most part a 40-44-hour week has been common, 
The week is usually 40 hours, but during the seasonal period of great 
activity the company has been accustomed to working 44 hours, 
The company finds, however, that it is expected now to begin over- 
time pay at time and a half when it exceeds 40 hours, even though 
the law does not in terms require this. This means so sharp an 
increase in the cost of production that the company is reducing its 
production schedule and will produce and sell less goods this season 
than would otherwise have been the case. 


COMPENSATION FOR “OVERTIME” WORK 


When men are working 48 or 50 hours a week, overtime is a@ 
serious burden. And, under these conditions, the trade union rule 
of time and a half for overtime is a good rule as limiting overtime 
and protecting the health of the workers. But when Congress 
enacts time and a half for overtime in conjunction with a 44- or 
42- or 40-hour week, it is creating an inelasticity which can very 
easily bring the next strong upward move in business into a need- 
lessly violent and premature crisis. I recur to the analysis at the 
beginning of this address of the way in which rising costs, and 
particularly rising labor costs, operate toward the end of a pros- 
perity period to cut into profits and bring about business reaction. 
If, when labor is well employed, there is demand for further pro- 
duction, and in order to get it the business community generally 
is obliged to pay time and a half for labor for over 40 hours, the 
shock can be very violent indeed. 

One of the modifications which France has been making in con- 
nection with the 40-hour week has been to permit additional hours 
of work at a 10-percent overtime charge. There is elasticity in 
an arrangement of that sort. And if the Congress had chosen to 
provide a graduated scale of 10-percent increase for overtime be- 
tween 40 and 44 hours, 15 percent between 44 and 48, and 50 per- 
cent after 48, the shock would be much less violent. But I do not 
think we can contemplate with equanimity a 40-hour working week 
and a 50-percent increase in wages for all overtime beyond 40 hours 
for the great body of American industry, coming within 2 years. I 
believe that the whole of this legislation is unfortunate, but I think 
that the crucial point may come in the statutorial enactment of 
the 50-percent increase in wages for overtime. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE ACT 


In the administration of the act there is considerable discretion 
which, if used to recognize true seasonality of employment where 
it occurs and to mitigate the rigors of the act wherever it is found 
to create real difficulties, might soften it in important particulars. 
There seems to be a tendency, however, on the part of those charged 
with the administration of the act to go beyond the law in inter- 
pretation. 

The Administrator is quoted in the press as holding that any 
employer who reduced hourly rates in anticipation of a sudden 
rush of business would be responsible for overtime at the original 
rate, because the new rate would be an obvious subterfuge to avoid 
the effects of the maximum hours provision even though the rate 
paid should be above the minimum set by law. There is nothing 
in the act that says this. Section 18 does say that no provision 
“of this act shall justify any employer in reducing a wage paid by 
him which is in excess of the applicable minimum wage under 
this act, or justify any employer in increasing hours of employment 
maintained by him which are shorter than the maximum hours ap- 
plicable under this act.” But this provision can hardly be con- 
strued as a prohibition of reduction of wages or increase of hours 
within the minima and maxima set by the act. It is rather an 
expression of a pious hope. It provides no penalties. 

And if, in the interpretation and the application of this act, this 
provisicn should be used to freeze existing hours and existing 
wages, an incredible, dangerous, and appalling inflexibility would be 
introduced into our labor situation which could intensify evils of 
any periods of business recession to a very great degree, and which 
cculd prevent the necessary readjustments which are needed in a 
continual changing economic life. The theory of the law is that 
it sets minima for wages and that it sets maxima for hours, but 
the law says nothing with reference to what wages shall be or what 
huurs shall be above the minimum wages and below the maximum 
hours. If, in the administration of the act, the Government under- 


takes to destroy flexibility above the minima and below the maxima, 
we face a very dangerous situation indeed. 








It is too early to say that there is a settled policy of the adminis- 
tration of the wage and hour law. What has just been said has 
been said tentatively and in a friendly spirit. At best the law is 
going to do harm, and probably a great deal of harm. But if the 
administration goes beyond the law, the harm will be intensified 
very greatly. And if the industrial committees are dominated by 
the North and the West they can do great damage to the South. 
On the other hand, these committees can be so used as to mitigate 
very greatly the evil effects of the law. Believers in the new act 
would do well to urge a policy of moderation in its application. 

SHALL WE FREEZE THE LABOR SITUATION? 


I have pointed out how the natural forces of technological prog. 
ress, accumulation of capital, and retardation of growth of popu- 
lation put labor in a position to bargain for leisure among other 
luxuries of life and led to the progressive shortening of average 
hours of labor from 58.4 hours in 1890 to 49.8 hours in 1926. But 
new forces have come in since the twenties, and the shortening of 
hours has been on a much more arbitrary basis since that time, 
with a drastic drop to 42 hours in 1937. This shortening has been 
in a period of economic distress rather than in a period of expand- 
ing production and growing wealth. It has reduced American 
working hours far below those of any other country, except France, 
where the situation is being rapidly reversed. The workweek in 
Great Britain is over 47 hours, and the workweek in Sweden is 
approximately 48 hours. I do not think we can afford to freeze 
our situation by law. 

The shortening of hours, which the free play of economic forces 
brought about prior to 1929, almost invariably meant increased 
industrial costs, because labor has rarely been willing to have 
weekly earnings reduced for the sake of shorter hours. Conse- 
quently, shorter working hours have usually meant increased hourly 
rates. It has been necessary, therefore, that industry should, in 
some way, Offset shorter working hours. This has been accom- 
plished in the past by increased managerial efficiency, by “scientific 
management,” which has increased the efficiency of the worker, by 
increasing application of capital to industry, by the increasing 
application of new technology, and, finally, by an increased effi- 
ciency of labor itself through less weariness and better health. 
This last factor was particularly important when reduction in hours 
per week was from 60 to 50, but the same results can hardly be 
expected to follow the reduction of working hours from 49 to 40. 
For most industries and for most labor a 48-hour week is consistent 
with health and full efficiency, and the other factors, particularly 
the application of new capital to industry, have not been working 
over the industrial field-as widely or as effectively in recent years 
as they did prior to 1929. A grave question is suggested by these 
considerations. (See the recent discussion of Prof. Leo Wolman, 
Hours of Work in American Industry, November 27, 1938, National 
Bureau of Economic Research.) 

I believe that, with a return of normal economic activity in 
the United States, we shall need to work more hours, and it is 
to the interest of labor to work more hours. Restrictions of this 
sort cannot be justified on the grounds of health or efficiency for 
industry in general. They are based rather on the theory that 
there is not enough work to go around, and that, therefore, each 
man should do less. When the time comes when there is more 
work to go around, and when the full utilization of the labor 
force is needed, I believe that we shall regret very much this 
drastic legislation. 

But, long before we reach the full utilization of the labor force, 
we shall, in a period of expanding industrial activity, find short- 
ages of particular kinds of labor in a good many places. The 
statutory 40-hour week with the statutory provision for 50 per- 
cent increase in wages for overtime, can easily create dangerous 
strangling bottlenecks in strategically important parts of the in- 
dustrial field, which may bring an upswing in business to a 
premature close long before general unemployment disappears. 

CONCLUSION 


Business activity increases when the prospects of profits are 
good. Business activity recedes as profits are cut under by rising 
costs. Pay rolls rise as profits rise. Pay rolls decline as profits 
fall off. The largest element in costs is labor cost. Over 70 
percent of the national income goes to labor. Fifteen and three- 
tenths percent goes to profits. It is not to the interests of labor 
to seek by direct action further to increase its share of the na- 
tional income at the expense of profits. The effort to add 10 per- 
cent to the income of labor in this way would cut profits in half 
and lead to violent reduction in pay rolls. Labor and business 
enterprises have, however, a common interest in policies which 
will increase the total to be shared. Our wage and hour legisla- 
tion, increasing industrial costs, can easily bring a period of im- 
proving business to a premature close. The most dangerous fea- 
ture of it may well be the statutory enactment of the time-and-a- 
half rule for overtime after 40 hours. The theory that arbitrarily 
reducing hours and shortening wages will increase the purchasing 
power of labor and thereby increase business activity has been 
conclusively disproved, both by the 40-hour week experiment in 
France and by our own N. R. A. The sound way to raise wages 
and to reduce hours is the way in which we have historically 
accomplished these altogether desirable objectives in the United 
States, namely, through the growth of capital and technological 
progress, rapidly outrunning the growth of population. When 


men are relatively scarce and capital is relatively abundant, hours 
of work are reasonable and wages are high, 
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What Does Free Speech Mean Today? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 3, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. HAMILTON FISH, OF NEW YORK, 
ON NOVEMBER 24, 1938 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp I include the following speech delivered by me 
over the National Broadcasting Co.’s blue network on No-. 
vember 24, 1938, at America’s Town Meeting of the Air: 


Freedom of speech in our country means a free America under 
free institutions and a free ballot by a free people. Freedom of 
speech is a symbol of our free institutions and our republican form 
of government. We have much to be grateful for on this Thanks- 
giving Day in America; but nothing is of more importance than 
the preservation of our free speech, free press, and freedom of 
worship. 

I know of no more vital and important issue in the world today 
than the preservation of free speech. Never before during the past 
100 years has the right of freedom of speech been so challenged, im- 
paired, or restricted as in the totalitarian states that have come 
into being since the World War. The American people look with 
dismay and abhorrence on the tragic acts of repression in Nazi 
Germany, where a ruthless dictatorship is bent on destroying free 
speech, a free press, and free institutions and substituting for them 
a government by the bullet, racial and religious persecution, rob- 
bery, and armed violence. 

Article I of the Constitution of the United States reads as follows: 
“The Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the 
freedom of speech, or of the press; or the right of the people peace- 
ably to assemble, and to petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances.” 

This article, part of the first 10 amendments known as the Bill 
of Righis, is the palladium of the rights and liberties of the Amer- 
ican people regardless of race, color, or creed or whether in the 
majority or minority. The fundamental rights of free sovereign 
American citizens to freedom of speech are guaranteed in the Fed- 
eral Constitution, and as long as the Constitution stands and an 
impartial and independent judiciary is its living voice, these sacred 
rights and guaranties of protection will continue to be the birth- 
right of every American citizen. 

Freedom of speech is rapidly becoming a lost art in the autocratic 
and dictatorial nations, such as Germany, Italy, Rumania, Hun- 
gary, and Soviet Russia, covering the greater part of Europe. In 
these nations even the courts are used to liquidate those who have 
the temerity to attempt to practice free speech. Twenty years ago 
our youth, including myself, went forth to war on European battle- 
fields to make the world safe for democracy. What a travesty, what 
a mockery, and what a farce. The old nations of Europe have since 
then discarded their free institutions and parliaments for dictator- 
ships of the right or the left, for fascism, nazi-ism, or communism, 
Democratic institutions have been supplanted by ancient abso- 
lutism in a new guise. We merely shrug our shoulders and say it 
cannot happen here as we watch the hands of progress and human 
liberty set back a thousand years in some European nations. Con- 
demn this manifestation of despotism as we should, yet nevertheless 
we are powerless to prevent the undermining and destruction of 
the fundamental principles of civil and religious freedom that is 
taking place all over the world. The fact is that there are few 
nations in the world where freedom of the press, of the platform, 
of the pulpit, and of the radio is still maintained. 

I state without fear of contradiction that there is more freedom 
of speech in America than in any other nation on earth. 

We meet here tonight as representatives of different political 
parties and of opposite social and economic views in open forum, 
connected by the National Broadcasting Co. with every State in the 
Union and into the homes of countlgss free American citizens. 
Why, even Mr. Norman Thomas, who I have heard has had some 
difficulties in speaking in Jersey City, can tonight freely and safely 
direct his oratorical shafts at Mayor Hague and appeal over his head 
to the people of Jersey City listening in over the radio. 

I confess that I had no sympathy with the misguided and un- 
warranted attempts of the police of Jersey City to keep Norman 
Thomas from speaking in that city or elsewhere in the United 
States. I believe in and uphold the constitutional rights of Ameri- 
can citizens to freedom of speech. I agree with the famous French 
writer and philosopher Voltaire who is quoted as saying, “I do not 
agree with a word that you say, but I will defend to the death your 
right to say it.” 
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We are too prone in the United States to point out the defects 
and limitations on freedom of speech in our own country, and to 
laud the alleged freedom of speech in other nations, particularly 
Great Britain. We have done it so consistently and successfully 
that we have built up a gigantic myth about the freedom of speech 
at Hyde Park, London (not Dutchess County, N. Y.). I have taken 
the trouble to investigate this myth and am glad of this opportunity 
to explode it. It is true that the “bobbies,” or police, permit the 
speakers to blow off steam and to rant and rave, but if attacks are 
made on the King or Queen, or to incite to riot or endanger the 
peace and tranquillity of the British Empire, they are stopped at 
once. There is no such freedom of speech in England as there is 
here. When Winston Churchill wanted to radio his reply to Hitler 
ne was shut off the air in his own country and could only speak to 
us in an effort to rope us in to do the fighting for the British 
Empire. Even the King of England cannot, as we recently learned, 
speak to his people over the radio without the consent of his Prime 
Minister and cabinet. I have never heard of any such restriction 
on President Roosevelt or even on the humblest Member of Con- 
gress. Here in New York City there is published every day the 
Daily Worker, a Communist newspaper filled with radical and 
revolutionary propaganda. A similar newspaper issued by the Com- 
munist Party in London was suppressed by the Government there 
many years ago. 

Let us stop throwing stones at ourselves and besmirching our own 
free institutions. I repeat: We have the greatest, the fullest, the 
most complete frecdom of speech in the United States of any nation 
in the world. The best answer that the American people can give 
to the growth of foreign dictatorships is to reaffirm their faith in 
our free institutions and constitutional government. The greatest 
and most important civil right is the right of every citizen of voting 
age to cast his or her ballot without fear or favor on election day, 
and to express his or her views openly on governmental issues. 
From this civil right to vote a free ballot all other rights depend, 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press, freedom of worship, trial 
by jury, and all the liberties of the American people under the Con- 
stitution. 

The first thing dictators do, when they get into power, is to end 
freedom of speech, of the press, and of the radio. There is no 
freedom of speech, press, or radio in Soviet Russia, Fascist Italy, or 
Nazi Germany. Dictators whether of the left or the right are afraid 
of the truth. 

There is one group of people whom I do not believe should be 
granted the same constitutional right of freedom of speech as 
American citizens, and that is the alien who comes over here of his 
own accord, and then proceeds to attack our free institutions and 
urge their overthrow by force and violence. If these alien Nazi, 
Fascists, and Communists do not like our free institutions, our laws, 
and our country, let them go back to their native lands, where they 
can enjoy the lack of freedom of speech, deplorable wage scales, 
and oppressive laws they have been accustomed to in the past. 
But if they insist on remaining here and spreading class and racial 
hatred and revolutionary poison against our free American institu- 
tions, then it is the duty of the Congress to enact drastic deporta- 
tion laws to deport these alien Nazi, Fascist, and Communist agi- 
tators and give their jobs to loyal American citizens now walking 
the streets looking for employment. 


It Is Time to Call a Halt on Sugar Tariff Reductions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1939 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD, OF MICHIGAN, BE- 
FORE THE COMMITTEE FOR RECIPROCITY INFORMATION 
AT HEARINGS ON REVISION OF CUBAN TRADE AGREEMENT, 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 3, 1939 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, less than 30 percent of the 
sugar consumed by the citizens of the United States is pro- 
duced on our own soil notwithstanding the fact that sugar 
land is untilled, sugar factories are idle, and thousands of 
men who could have jobs in the sugar mills are on relief or 
unemployed. 

In the face of this, it is proposed to further reduce the duty 
on Cuban sugar coming into the United States in competition 
with our own beet and cane sugar. 

Protesting against this proposal I appeared before the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information at its hearing this 
week, and under leave to extend my remarks I include here 
my testimony before that committee: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I hope you will 


four lines of excerpts from the President’s message of March 4, 
1933, which I think touches directly on this question as well as his 
statement on price levels as of February 18, 1938. 

On March 4, 1933, the President said, in part: “Taxes have risen; 
our ability to pay has fallen; government of all kinds is faced by 
serious curtailment of income; the means of exchange are frozen 
in the currents of trade; the withered leaves of industrial enter- 
prise lie on every side; farmers find no markets for their produce; 
the savings of many years in thousands of families are gone. More 
important, a host of unemployed citizens face the grim problem of 
existence, and an equally great number toil with little return. 
Only a foolish optimist can deny the dark realities of the moment. 
Yet our distress comes from no failure of substance. We are 
stricken by no plague of locusts. Nature still offers her bounty 
and human efforts have multiplied it. Plenty is at our doorstep 
but a generous use of it languishes in the very sight of the supply. 
Primarily, this is because the rulers of the exchange of mankind’s 
goods have failed through their own stubbornness and their own 
incompetence; have admitted their failure and abdicated. Prac- 
tices of the unscrupulous money changers stand indicted in the 
court of public opinion, rejected by the hearts and minds of 
men; * * * faced by failure of credit, they have proposed only 
the lending of more money.” 

On February 18, 1938, in a conference with newspapermen deal- 
ing with the behavior of prices and the price level, the President 
said: 

“An important factor that determines whether we shall succeed 
or be blocked in our endeavor to obtain full employment and a 
high level of income is the behavior of prices. In this connection 
careful attention must be given to (1) the relation of prices to 
the various groups of commodities to each other; (2) the relations 
between commodity price levels and the levels of debt burden and 
cost; (3) the direction and rate of movement of the general price 
level. To further this broad objective, the administration has, 
therefore, in its agricultural, industrial, and monetary programs, 
necessarily been concerned both with the relation of prices of groups 
of specified commodities to each other and with the movement of 
the general price level.” 

At New Orleans the other day the American Farm Bureau 
Federation gave most unusual attention to this particular question 
of price levels. The convention was addressed by Governor Davis, 
of the Federal Reserve Board, in which he again dealt with the 
question of the relationship of monetary policies to price levels. 

In March 1937—I believe I have the date correct—at which time 
the President dealt with the question of sugar, subsequent to which 
the sugar act, signed September 1, 1937, came into efiect, the price 
on sugar to the retail consumer in the United state was 5.7 cents 
per pound, or, let us say, $5.70 per hundred. Yesterday raw sugar 
sold on the New York market, I am informed, duty paid, at $2.80 per 
hundred pounds, The latest figures I have been able to obtain 
with reference to the cost of sugar to the retail consumer, compiled 
for the month of November last, was 5.2 or $5.20 per hundred, or 
50 cents per hundred pounds under the price being paid by the 
consumers at the time of the President’s message in 1937 in March. 

Since that time, as you know, there has been added to the price 
structure—in other words, there is an element which enters into the 
price structure today—53 cents excise tax. So the prices of today 
which the consumer is paying includes 53 cents. 

Saying it in another way, we can build our price structure in this 
manner: Assuming a $2.80 price on raws yesterday for cane sugar 
and $1 refiner’s margin, or $3.80 plus 53 cents excise tax, less 2 per- 
cent usual trade discount, gives roughly $4.21 per hundred pounds 
price to the refiner, which, mind you, carries the 53 cents excise tax. 

Now, bringing that down to beet sugar and the price level, and 
applying it to the market conditions which would exist under such 
a price structure, we have $4.10 per hundred pounds on refined beet 
sugar. Deducting from that the tax of 53 cents plus the 2-percent 
discount, it leaves $3.49 per Hundred pounds going to the American 
grower of sugar beets and the American processor of refined beet 
sugar. 

Now, when we go back and study the relation of those prices, 
which are in effect, you might say, at this very hour, and which, 
mind you, are 50 cents per hundred pounds less to the consumer 
than the date the message was delivered by the President in March 
1937, we find that at no time since 1900 has the net price received 
by the grower and processor been as low, and I am sure when you 
verify that statement you will find that it is correct. 

So it is very evident that here we are dealing with the problems 
presented in the President’s message on prices and in his inaugural 
address in March 1933. This question which is now before us, 
which has to do with the reduction of duty on sugar coming into 
this country from Cuba, has to do with price levels on this farm 
product; it has to do with the employment, as you gentlemen know, 
of men in factories and in fields, in and out of the sugar business, 
on highways, and in the transportation walks of life. 

The net effect of the reduction will be to further enrich the 
growers and processors of sugar in Cuba at the cost of the Ameri- 
can farmer and the American labore. operating in American beet 
sugar mills and the refineries in this country located on the sea- 
coast. We cannot escape that fact. We are proposing in this re- 
duction of the duty to benefit the purse of those engaged in the 
sugar industry in Cuba. 

In addition to that, in connection with our loans to be made 
to the Latin-American countries in the promotion of trade, it 
ties directly in to the President’s message of March 1933 when 
he referred to those who would propose to lend money. We are 
adding to the lending of money a proposition now to put the 
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of the American worker, whether in the factory or on the farm, 
and to that I object as a private citizen, as a Member of the Con- 
gress representing the Eighth District of Michigan; I object to 
it in the name of the people of this country; I object to it in the 
name of the industry located in my State, the western beet 
growers, the southern cane growers, the sugar growers and proc~- 
essors in Hawaii and Puerto Rico and the Philippine Islands be- 
cause I have in mind that we have before us a joint trade com- 
mittee report which will deal with the Philippine situation in due 
course, and I do not think that it is fair or good sportsmanship 
or good business or good statesmanship for us to go ahead with 
such a program. I want to emphasize my objection to it in the 
strongest manncr possible. 

Now, when this sugar question was up it had to do with the 
enactment of the 1937 sugar bill, at which time the prices to the 
growers, the fellows working in the factory, and those who had 
their money invested in the business was much greater than at 
the present time, much greater than it has been since the act 
became effective following its approval September 1, 1937. I re- 
peat that when the act was under consideration there was no 
indication whatsoever that it was to be used in a manner Sepa- 
rately or jointly with the Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act that 
would resolve itself into a much lower price for this product 
to the growers, the factory operators, factory workers, and those 
engaged in the processing, growing, and the distribution of the 
product. 

That philosophy was not preached in Congress, it was not the 
intent of Congress that such should be the case, but nevertheless 
that is the net result today, and all of those who are students of this 
question know it. 

If we study what has happened in the channels of trade, and 
that which is recorded on the daily and hourly market reports 
which flow to those engaged in the industry from the centers of 
trade and commerce, and study that only, we must come to the 
conclusion that insofar as managed money is concerned, in this 
respect it has utterly failed to do what the law intended or what 
the people expected. Whether it has succeeded in accomplishing 
what the plan was designed to do, with mental reservations, I do 
not know; but we are speaking today from the standpoint of 
balance sheets and operating statements, and the money in the 
bank, and the ability to employ. 

Now, then, let us go back to 1932, which was the dark year that 
has been correctly referred to by the President. What happened 
in 1932? We find here that the net price on cane sugar at that 
time, the lowest price since 1900 I believe it is, amounted to $3.99, 
which did not include fhe tax. Now, you gentlemen of the com- 
mittee know, as well as others, what happened to the sugar in- 
dustry of this country during that period. You know the financial 
failures that resulted. You know the foreclosures, the losses on 
the part of the investors—East, West, North, and South—and yet the 
situation is managed in a way that today the financial stress on 
these capital structures, on the industry as a whole, is much greater 
than it was in 1932. 

Now, I shall protest against adding to that stress a reduction 
in the duty on sugar coming into this country from Cuba, as is 
proposed by announcements that have been made pertaining to 
this hearing. 

Now, other representatives of the industry from my State will 
appear in connection with this proposition, and they will have 
more detailed factual matter to present; but if we are to further 
the interests of Cuba in the name of reciprocal trade and the good- 
neighbor policy—and my contention is that at the present time we 
are paying Cuba in excess of $1.50 for each dollar’s worth of busi- 
ness we get out of there—if we are to continue that kind of a 
program at the cost of the American farmer and factory worker, 
then we have no reason to complain about such conditions as 
exist now, with the channels of trade clogged, with surpluses piled 
up on every hand, with consumers not eating the stuff, shelving 
it every day as it develops from fields and factories, with our over 
ten and a half million unemployed, with our national income below 
seventy billion, and with our tax burden reaching almost 20 percent 
of the total income, we have no reason to complain against a sit- 
uation—against a situation of that kind—if we are to continue 
“ditching” the American people and “ditching” our markets in the 
interests of those people in other lands under the name of the 
good-neighbor policy or the reciprocal trade agreement program. 

As horse traders anyone who is trained in the practical process 
of horse trading, whether it be in the form of horses or in goods 
crossing international boundaries, we know that we are playing a 
losing game. Just ordinary common horse sense will teach any 
man that, if he wants to get down and analyze the figures. If he 
desires to live in a realm of philosophy and good neighborliness and 
be a good sport and look to far-away fields and “forget his own 
people,” that is a different proposition; but while my people are 
involved, I believe in protecting them first. I thank the committee 
for the privilege of appearing before you. 


Mr. Speaker, may I alsc make the observation that it is 
my frank opinion that the State Department rendered our 
people a disservice in arranging for these hearings to be held 
the opening week of the Congress. Members of Congress who 
represent the sugar-growing areas have not had a fair chance 
to properly prepare themselves to appear before the com- 
mittee. We have had to “catch-as-catch-can” and be on the 
run between moving our families and locating in Washington, 
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participating in the necessary routine involved in organizing 
our offices and the House for business and in appearing before 
the committee. 

The sugar industry of our States and insular possessions is 
a great industry. It is a grave matter for the State Depart- 
ment and the administration to deal so lightly with the rights 
of the millions of people who depend so directly upon this 
industry for their daily substance. On the very day the 
President addresses the two Houses of Congress on the ques- 
tion of proper preparedness for defense and offense, the State 
Department conducts hearings looking forward to making 
our people more and more dependent upon a totally foreign 
country for our supply of this great and essential food—and 
war material, if you please—and to this I object. 

We know what happened in prior years when we were so 
dependent upon Cuba for our sugar. At that time our people 
had to pay as high as $35 per 100 pounds for refined sugar. 
The price of raw sugar to Cuban producers reached a price 
of more than $22.50 per 100 pounds. When our people are 
so burdened with “tribute” to a foreign country, it takes only 
a very few months for us to pile up the “dance of the millions” 
all to the benefit of the foreign producer. If we could in- 
stantly make ourselves independent of this food item, that 
would be a different proposition. We could, under those cir- 
cumstances, deny tribute to a foreign country. But organ- 
ized as we are and with a food economy such as we have de- 
veloped, I contend that wise statesmen will give to our people 
the necessary protection required to keep our people supplied 
with sugar from our own fields. This is a nonsurplus crop. 
We produce less than 30 percent of what we consume and 
our people are entitled to have the industry protected. 

Mr. Speaker, when the present administration came into 
office, we were imposing a duty against Cuba of $2 per 100 
pounds, raw value or 96 degree sugar. Since March 1933, 
President Roosevelt has influenced the Congress to reduce 
that duty from $2 to 90 cents per 100 pounds. Now the pro- 
posal is to further reduce—in favor of Cuba and for Cuba’s 
specific benefit—the duty 15 cents per 100 pounds. This 
will leave the situation with Cuba paying only 75 cents per 
100 pounds as against $2 per 100 pounds under the Tariff 
Act of 1930. I think Cuba has had her share. It is nct in 
keeping with American tradition to give the foreign pro- 
ducer $1.25 and the American sugar grower only 75 cents 
out of a $2 proposition. It is now time to calla halt. I pro- 
test against the further reduction. The American people 
have no complaint against paying around five or five and 
one-half cents per pound for their sugar and this is particu- 
larly true if they are given the right to grow it. This is par- 
ticularly true if the cost here mentioned accomplishes two 
things—places the sugar on the consumer’s table and guaran- 
tees him against exploitation by a foreign country by having 
a large share of his sugar produced on his own farm and in 
the factories where he and his sons are employed. 





America’s Answer to Religious and Racial 
Persecution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. HAMILTON FISH, OF NEW YORK, ON 
NOVEMBER 25, 1938 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to extend 
my remarks in the ReEcorp, I include the following radio ad- 
dress delivered by me over the Columbia Broadcasting System 
on Friday evening, November 25, 1938: 


I speak tonight not as a Jew or a German but as an American 
who loathes and abhors all forms of political, economic, racial, and 
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religious repression and persecution, whether in this country or 
elsewhere. 

I believe the oppression and persecution of the Jews in Germany 
is “so enormous as to impart to them an international character in 
redress of which all countries, governments, and creeds are alike 
interested.” ‘These are the identical words used by my grandfather, 
Hamilton Fish, in 1872, when as Secretary of State in President 
Grant’s administration he protested the outrages and persecution 
of the Jews in Rumania at that time. 

I propose to discuss the American viewpoint rather than to detail 
the autocratic and despotic actions of Hitler, the Nazi dictator, who 
has set the hands of progress back 1,000 years by his attacks on race 
and religion. Whom the gods would destroy they first make mad. 
To all appearances Hitler has become stark, raving mad on the 
Jewish issue, and he, Goebbels, and his Nazi storm troopers are 
engaged in an orgy of racial and religious persecution not only of 
Jews but of Catholics and Protestants as well. The people of 
America, regardless of party affiliations, join with all other civilized 
people in denouncing this retreat to darkest barbarism in Germany. 

My ancestors came over to America 300 years ago to escape reli- 
gious persecution in England and to find a homeland where they 
could worship according to their own conscience and be afforded 
protection of their civil liberties. God forbid in our day and gen- 
eration that any of the rights or liberties guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution of the United States should be restricted or endangered. 

The American viewpoint is best expressed in the following extract 
from a well-known letter of George Washington written tn 1789 to a 
Jewish congregation in Newport, R. I., which applies equally well 
to the present time. Our first President wrote: 

“The citizens of the United States have a right to applaud them- 
selves for having given to mankind examples of an enlarged and a 
liberal policy, a policy worthy of imitation. All possess alike lib- 
erty of conscience and immunities of citizenship. It is now no 
more that toleration is spoken of as if it was by the indulgence of 
one class of people that another enjoy the exercise of their in- 
herent natural rights. For, happily, the Government of the United 
States, which gives to bigotry no sanction, to persecution no assist- 
ance, requires only that they who live under its protection should 
demean themselves as good citizens in giving it on all occasions 
their effectual support. 

“It would be inconsistent with the frankness of my character not 
te avow that I am pleased with your favorable opinion of my admin- 
istration and fervent wishes for my felicity. May the children of 
the stock of Abraham who dwell in this land continue to merit and 
enjoy the good will of the other inhabitants, while everyone shall 
sit in safety unto his own vine and fig tree, and there shall be no 
one to make him afraid. May the Father of all mercies scatter light 
and not darkness in our paths and make us all in our several loca- 
tions useful here and in his own due time and way everlastingly 
happy.” 

There can be no compromise with the Nazi groups in America 
who are trying to sow the seeds of racial and religious persecution 
and to tear down our own free institutions and republican form of 
government. The American people look with sorrow and abhor- 
rence on the disgraceful and tragic events in Nazi Germany, where 
a ruthless dictatorship is bent on destroying free speech, free press, 
and free institutions and substituting for them a government by 
the bullet, racial and religious persecution, confiscation, terrorism, 
and armed violence. 

American citizens have not only a right but a duty to protest 
and remonstrate against racial and religious persecution of Jew 
and Gentile in Nazi Germany. Some Americans applaud Hitler’s 
success in throwing off the intolerable yoke of the Versailles 
Treaty and uniting the German people into a mighty force in 
central Europe, but they will not and cannot compromise with 
the spread of intolerance, bigotry, and persecution that dishonors 
Germany and the German people. The inhuman acts of the Nazi 
Government put it outside of the limits of decency and fair deal- 
ing. Hitler, Goebbels, and other fanatical Nazis are undermining 
the fundamentals of civilization. They alone are responsible and 
not the German people, whose liberties they have destroyed. We 
must profit by the events in Nazi Germany and make sure that 
they shall not happen in America. 

The Nazi Government's own press is warning the United States 
to muzzle our newspapers. Evidently the Nazi Government is un- 
aware of the fact that we are still a free people in America under 
a republican form of government and that the Constitution of the 
United States guarantees to our citizens free speech and freedom 
of the press and that the American people themselves are op- 
posed to racial and religious persecuticn. 

The refugee problem before the world is to find a new America 
where the oppressed of all nations, all races, and all creeds can find 
civil and religious freedom and those cther ideals which our ancestors 
sought to establish in America. Our ancestors wrote the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution and set up safeguards 
to make sure that our spiritual union could not easily be torn 
asunder. Today our population is greater than that of Germany, 
France, and Belgium combined. All of Germany would be lost in 
the State of Texas. If any country is worth living in today it is 
the United States of America. 
tolerence, not bigotry, class, or racial hatred; of freedom, not com- 
pulsion or dictatorship; of a free ballot under free institutions, and 
government by the bullet and persecution. 

I approve, as the ranking Republican member of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs in the House of Representatives, of President 
Roosevelt's recall of Ambassador Hugh Wilson from Germany as a 
high moral protest against the inhuman persecution of the Jews 
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in that country. All American citizens who hate injustice, perse- 
cution, and inhumanity will likewise approve. This does not mean, 
however, that we should become hysterical and talk of war or 
clamp down embargoes. Rather the time has come to remain cool 
and collected and keep our feet on the ground and ponder well 
before we act. There is a dangerous wave of war hysteria through- 
out the land, and fear and dread of war was recently demonstrated 
in New Jersey by the actual belief in an invasion by warriors from 
Mars. There is no more chance of Nazi soldiers attacking America 
= of ours invading Germany than there is from an attack from 
ars. 

Let us unite in putting out the flames of war by hysteria and 
consider the refugee problem on a constructive practical basis. As 
the sponsor for the resolution providing for a homeland for the 
Jewish people in Palestine that passed the Congress in 1922, I 
urge the British Government to permit several hundred thousand 
German and Austrian Jews to find a place of refuge and home in 
Palestine, that ancient land of their fathers. 

I would be glad to vote for an appropriation of ten million or 
even twenty millions of dollars to transport and provide them with 
a new start in life. We appropriated twenty millions for famines 
relief in Soviet Russia and Austria, and I introduced a bill provid- 
ing for $10,000,000 to buy foodstuffs for starving women and chil- 
— in Germany in 1923, which passed the House by a 2-to-1 
vote. 

We have plenty of precedents for helping destitute and starving 
people, and in view of our moral indignation and protest we can 
well afford to back up our words with a more concrete and con- 
structive act. I look with suspicion on the proposal of the British 
Government to open up the former German colonies in Africa to 
the Jewish refugees, as these colonies will, in all probability, be re- 
stored to Germany within the next 10 years. The proposition to 
colonize British Guiana with Jewish exiles is the height of gener- 
osity, as few white men or women can survive that climate for 
more than a year. Secretary Harold Ickes’ suggestion of a haven 
for Jewish refugees in Alaska along with the polar bears is on a 
par with the utterly fantastic and costly failure of transplanting 
oe hundred American farmers to the Matanuska Valley in 

aska. 

The cost of that experiment per family will put all other New 
Deal experiments to shame. I know that the American Federation 
of Labor and other labor and loyal American organizations favor a 
boycott against German goods. I do not favor it in principle. I 
do not favor any boycott or trade embargo against any foreign 
nation except for arms, ammunition, and implements of war. Boy- 
cotts and embargoes are unneutral acts; they create and perpetuate 
enmity and hatred and eventuate in war. In the case of Germany 
we would be biting off our nose to spite our face. For the first 9 
months of 1938 we exported to Germany $%78,556.857 worth of 
American products, and we bought only $44,061,902 worth from her. 
It is all very well for us in New York City to talk of embargoes, 
but what about the Cotton States of the South, which furnish 
large quantities of cotton to Germany? How do you think they 
will react to any embargoes on cotton? There is no chance what- 
ever of Congress under the present circumstances adopting an 
embargo policy. Any attempt to do so will alienate the support of 
large sections of the country from the high moral and humanitarian 
stand we have taken in recalling our Ambassador in protest against 
racial and religious persecution. 

In conclusion I urge all loyal American citizens not to compromise 
in any way with the spread of nazi-ism or Nazi bunds or Nazi ideals 
in free America. There can be no compromise with either nazi-ism 
on the right or communism on the left. 

I propose to introduce in Congress and seek favorable action on 
a bill to prohibit the arming and drilling of armed groups such as 
the Nazis, Fascists, or Communists. There is no room in free 
America for private armies to spread terrorism and to substitute the 
bullet for the ballot. We Americans, regardless of party or whence 
our origin, propose to defend and maintain against all our foes from 
within and without our free institutions and our representative and 
constitutional government, which has made this country a nation 
of free men and free women who love liberty and democracy and 
hate all forms of oppression and religious and racial persecution. 


The Late Michael J. Brennan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. EMMET O’NEAL 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1939 


Mr. O’NEAL. Mr. Speaker, very recently the city of Louis- 
ville and the State of Kentucky were shocked to learn of the 
sudden death of Michael J. Brennan, of Louisville, Ky. He 
was stricken while at Hot Springs, Ark., in the prime of life, 
and his passing brought great sorrow and sadness to my city 
and State. I wish to make this permanent record, not be- 
cause of his great influence, his recognized leadership, nor his 
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executive ability, but because of his deep devotion to his 
fellow man. 

To his own family he was a devoted protector, to his legion 
of friends his loyalty was proverbial, and to anyone in dis- 
tress or need he was a self-sacrificing benefactor. Not tens, 
not hundreds, but thousands in my city and State knew 
Michael J. Brennan as one who would not harden his heart 
to any appeal, and his generosity amounted to a public bene- 
faction. As a political leader he was a worthy foeman 
crowned with continuous success, yet his opponents respected 
him and were personally devoted to him. His interest in 
good government marked his selection of candidates, and his 
determination to see that his city was governed well caused 
him to throw his backing to men of character and ability. 
His own ability and gentleness were merged with a geniality 
and humor that made him beloved and welcome wherever 
he went. Words are inadequate to tell the loss that our city 
and State have suffered, but the infiuence of his life will last 
for many years to come. 





Hospital Facilities for Veterans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MICHAEL J. BRADLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1939 


REPORT OF HON. MICHAEL J. BRADLEY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS, TO THE HONORABLE JOHN E. 
RANKIN, CHAIRMAN OF THE WORLD WAR VETERANS’ 
LEGISLATION COMMITTEE, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, under the 
unanimous consent which I have received, I am incorporating 
in the Recorp the following report: 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., December 20, 1938. 
Hon. JoHN E. RANKIN, 
Chairman of the World War Veterans’ Legislation 
Committee, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. RANKIN: In conformity with House Resolutions 325 and 
408 and subsequent instructions from you, I have made a survey 
of veterans’ facilities at the United States Naval Hospital in Phila- 
delphia and am forwarding you herewith my report: 

While the number of veteran patients at the hospital far exceed 
those active-service cases of the Navy and Army, the management 
of the hospital is under the United States Navy, with Capt. Frank 
E. Sellers, commanding. Personnel of the hospital consists of 43 
doctors, of whom 7 are surgeons, 4 dental surgeons, and 4 cye, nose, 
and throat specialists; 8 internes, 220 Navy Hospital Corps men, 53 
female Navy nurses, 108 civilian employees. The management 
operates its own power plant and the hospital on the whole appears 
to be very well equipped; sanitary conditions are good. Detail 
inspection was made of kitchens as to the manner of preparing 
food, method of distribution to the patients throughout the wards, 
and it is apparent that the standard of efficiency is very good; 
quality of food was excellent. 

As of December 8, the total number of patients numbered 713; 
of these, 567 were veteran cases. According to figures recently 
submitted to the American Medical Association by naval authorities, 
the capacity of the hospital is 650 beds. This would indicate that 
even at the present time the hospital is faced with applications 
which are in excess of its facilities. The Veterans’ Administration 
pays to the Navy Department $3.75 per day per patient. All exami- 
nations in connection with claims of veterans for service-connected 
disability compensation are made at this hospital, for which a 
charge is made to the Veterans’ Administration of $3.75 for each 
examination. 

It should be borne in mind that the resolutions of Congress 
were primarily to ascertain the adequacy of hospital facilities for 
veterans throughout the country, together with a survey of such 
institutions to determine the efficiency thereof, and that conse- 
quently, in surveying the United States Naval Hospital at Phila- 
delphia it was necessary to examine the whole veteran situation 
in the Philadelphia area, from the standpoint of determining 
whether adequate facilities are available now and for the near 
future, to furnish proper hospitalization for the ex-service men. 
The Philadelphia area comprises eastern Pennsylvania, all of the 
State of Delaware, and insofar as hospitalization is concerned, the 
State of New Jersey as far north as Trenton. The demand for 
hospitalization from veterans has increased by leaps and bounds 
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in this area during the past 3 or 4 years, and the present indica- 
tions are that this situation will be aggravated rather than other- 
wise, so much so, in view of the already overcrowded condition at 
the United States Naval Hospital, it is apparent that additional 
facilities must soon be provided for this area. There has been a 
constant waiting list of applicants for the past few years of those 
cases which do not require immediate or emergency treatment. 
It is pertinent to remember that the official figures of the Navy 
give the bed capacity of the hospital as 650 beds, while at the 
present time there are 713 patients. A study of statistics in this 
area as compared to other sections of the United States would 
seem to indicate that this area has been neglected with respect 
to providing adequate general medical hospital facilities, which 
would be able to take care of the load which has been consistently 
increasing, and that this area is far behind other sections of the 
country with regard to veterans’ hospital facilities for general 
medical patients. For instance, the State of New York, which had 
493,892 men who served in the World War, has a total of 7,209 
beds with facilities for 800 additional beds to be built. Illinois, 
with 320,228 men, has a total of 4,760 beds with construction 
contemplated for an additional 330 beds. California, with 154,930 
men in the service, has a total of 7,581 beds with an additional 
544 beds contemplated. Ohio, with 243,540 men in the service, 
has a total of 4,571 beds with construction contemplated for an 
additional 602 beds. Compared to these figures Pennsylvania, 
with 370,961 men in the service, has a total of only 1,964 beds with 
an additional 250 authorized. From these figures it is evident that 
construction for the State of Pennsylvania lags far behind that of 
other States. The 250 additional beds, which are at present 
authorized for Pennsylvania, are for a unit in the western part of 
the State at Aspinwall, Pa., which in no way would furnish relief 
for the Philadelphia area. In this connection the break-down of 
the statistics for Pennsylvania points to the conclusion that the 
Philadelphia area, comprising the territory as stated above, is the 
section which is affected by the lack of adequate construction to 
provide for the near future as well as to take care of the imme- 
diate problem. 

Recently a map of the United States, prepared by the Veterans’ 
Administration in Washington, showing the ratio of available and 
authorized beds for general patients in proportion to population, 
which showed a scale of from 1 bed for under 2,000 population 
to 1 for every unit of 15,000 population or over, develops the fact 
that general medical hospital facilities for veterans in Pennsyl- 
vania are the poorest of any section in the United States, for, 
according to these figures, some sections of Pennsylvania have 1 
bed for every 10,000 to 15,000 of population, and other sections 1 
bed for every 15,000 or over of population. 

While there is no intention to criticize the management of the 
naval hospital, which, I am glad to state, has developed a high 
degree of efficiency at the Philadelphia Naval Hospital, nevertheless, 
due to naval regulations, veterans in this area are deprived of cer- 
tain medical benefits which would otherwise be available to them if 
they were hospitalized in an institution under control of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. I am informed that due to naval regula- 
tions outside consultants are not permitted to tender their services 
to the hospitalized veterans, even though this would be done with- 
cut cost to the Government. Philadelphia has a reputation as a 
medical center which is generally recognized throughout the United 
States. Numerous specialists have indicated their willingness to 
place their services at the disposal of the Veterans’ Administration 
gratis for purposes of diagnoses and other consultation, but these 
services have not been available due to the rigid naval regulations. 
Veterans are, consequently, deprived of the professional skill of men 
who are outstanding in the profession and whose names are house- 
hold words throughout the United States. In justice to the vet- 
erans of this area, this condition should not be permitted to exist. 
There are no facilities at the naval hospital for the treatment of 
incurable cancer cases. While operative cancer cases are operated 
upon at the hospital, it is necessary to transfer cancer incurables 
and cases requiring radium treatment to the Bronx, New York. 
Tubercular patients are only hospitalized temporarily as transients 
until beds are available in a veterans’ tubercuiar hospital. 

As a further indication of the inadequacy of the present facili- 
ties at the United States Naval Hospital to take care of all appli- 
cants in the not too distant future, when it is considered that these 
applications are increasing about 20 percent each year (in 1937 
there was a 17.6 percent increase over 1936), it is interesting to 
note that in the early winter months of this year there were 604 
veteran patients at the naval hospital and the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration regional office in Philadelphia was compelled to dis- 
continue sending them patients because no beds were available, 
even though there was a considerable number of applicants on the 
waiting list. The percentage of increase of 17.6 in the year 1937 
over 1936 is the Official figure given by the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs in his report for the year 1937, and with the increase 
in age of veterans, it is reasonable to suppose that the number re- 
quiring hospitalization can be expected to show a great increase 
rather than a decrease for many years to come. 

The question might arise as to what disposition would be made 
of facilities in the naval hospital were a veterans’ hospital erected 
exclusively for veterans in the Philadelphia area. In this connec- 
tion, I would like to point out that undoubtedly the facilities 
which the naval hospital has been able to turnish for the use of 
veterans up to the present time have been possible because of the 
fact that the fleet has been almost wholly concentrated in the 
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Pacific. Were a sizable fleet placed in Atlantic waters, there is 
no doubt that the Navy would have an increased demand for use 
of its own facilities by naval men. With the prospects being that 
in the future a greater proportion of the fleet will be placed in 
Atlantic waters, it simply means that the naval hospital in 
Philadelphia will be unable to provide facilities for veterans even in 
the degree which now exists in an already overcrowded hospital. 

It is therefore recommended that a United States veterans’ 
hospital be constructed for use of veterans in the Philadelphia area. 
It is my opinion that this hospital should be in Philadelphia, or in 
the near vicinity of Philadelphia, that city being not only the center 
of population but also approximately geographically centered for 
the territory served. In addition to this, a hospital that would be 
either located in the Philadelphia metropolitan area or adjacent 
thereto would enable veterans to have the advantage of the eminent 
consultants who reside in Philadelphia or are on the staff of hos- 
pitals in that city. This is an important item to be taken into 
consideration, as it means so much to the health of the veteran and 
the possible recovery of many patients if they had the advantage of 
treatment from men who are preeminent in all branches of medi- 
cine. In this connection it is interesting to note that in the list of 
approved hospitals in the United States, made public on October 
17 of this year by Dr. George Crile, of Cleveland, chairman of the 
College's Board of Regents, American College of Surgeons, approval 
has been given to 45 hospitals in the city of Philadelphia alone. 

In view of the statistics quoted, which are from the Veterans’ 
Administration itself, and also because of the present overcrowded 
conditions at the Naval Hospital, with a waiting list already existent 
and the prospects for the future being that this list will increase 
rather than decrease, I feel that this recommendation is justified 
and I also feel that in order that the veterans of this area should be 
accorded the same facilities which exist in other sections of the 
country, that this construction should not long be delayed. 

Respectfully yours, 
MICHAEL J. BRADLEY. 


Un-American Activities—Nazi-ism and American 
Youth Exchange Students 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 
OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1939 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, it stands to reason that 
the interchange of graduate students and professors between 
nations is altogether desirable. Manifestly, the exchange of 
scholars, of those who mold the minds of tomorrow, can help 
immeasurably in advancing international amity and culture. 

But it stands equally to reason that neither international 
amity nor culture can be advanced an iota—that, on the con- 
trary, they can only be hampered—if a government deliber- 
ately and dishonestly uses the exchange of students and 
professors as a means of disseminating propaganda utterly 
opposed to international amity and culture. Nazi Germany 
is open to that charge. 

All German students desiring to study in a foreign country 
must obtain Nazi Party certificates of “political responsi- 
bility” attesting to their enthusiasm for national socialism 
and their loyalty to the Fuehrer and must submit these to the 
Reich Ministry of Education. 

Moreover, all exchange students are required to undergo, 
in accordance with ministerial decree, special training in 
national! socialist propaganda so that they may know the 
varied techniques of spreading the Nazi gospel cn foreign 
campuses. This training is given chiefly by the National So- 
cialist Students League through groups specially formed for 
the study of “immediate forcign questions and of Germany’s 
border problems.” Directed by orthodox faculty members 
and young Nazis well versed in foreign agitation, these groups 
concentrate their attention on particular countries, one of 
which, for example, is known as a “study group for the United 
States.” ‘The object is so plain that a Berlin correspondent 
of the New York Times states in this connection that: “There 
can be no doubt that the exchange or other German students 
who appear on American and other foreign campuses in the 
future will be expected to devote some of their time to propa- 
ganda for the Nazi regime,” and that for this reason “the 
Government its warmest cooperation to all the 
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various agencies, such as the Institute of International Edu- 
cation of New York, which are engaged in the exchange of 
students.” 

Just before leaving for universities and colleges in the vari- 
ous countries, exchange students are gathered together at 
special camps and given intensive last-minute propaganda 
instruction, as is revealed by the following dispatch from 
Neustrelitz, Germany, of August 26, 1937: 

German exchange students, who will leave early next month for 
universities and colleges in various foreign countries, including the 
United States, were mobilized here yesterday for a week of final 
intensive training in national socialism. They are now regarded as 
an important element in Germany's foreign propaganda and were 
told so by Dr. Burmeister, director of the German student exchange 
service. 

The students’ camp is a typical semimilitary national socialist 
training institution. Instruction will be given throughout the 
week in the manner in which German students abroad are to 
behave, particularly how they are to present the national socialist 
ideology. 

In his address to this “important element in Germany’s 
foreign propaganda,” Dr. Burmeister explained that “it is 
necessary to learn about our opponent’s ideology and point of 
view so as to be able to oppose him,” and that the Nazi spirit 
“must remain mobilized to hold its ground in the world war- 
fare or ideology.” 

In order to assure the strategic distribution of Nazi ex- 
change students, the Government all but compels the students 
to attend those universities where Nazi propaganda is most 
necessary. A notice displayed on the boards of the University 
of Berlin, for example, informs persons of “political responsi- 
bility” that enrollment in the universities of Lausanne and 
Geneva is recommended “in the interests of German cultural 
policy.” A similar bulletin concerning the University of 
Vienna ends with a statement calling “attention to the fact 
that study in Austria is not only possible but particularly 
recommended and suggested.” 

While they are abroad German exchange students, and 
especially exchange and visiting professors, must report to 
local National Socialist officials, a requirement stringently 
enforced in countries where Nazi propaganda is vital. Neg- 
lect to do so must be explained direct to Reich Minister of 
Education Rust and is punishable by refusal of permission to 
leave Germany again. The reasons offered by Herr Rust 
himself in an official document are quite revealing: 

It has frequently been observed of late that Germans, especially 
professors and students, when traveling abroad for cultural or scien- 
tific purposes, have failed to establish contact with their local 
national official representatives. Such contact is especially impor- 
tant in countries where Jewry occupies a predominant influence in 
cultural affairs, and where emigrants seek to press into the fore- 
ground questions concerning German cultural life. In these coun- 
tries it is particularly necessary that German national guests, local 
or official, shall be informed of these local relationships by the 
official national representatives abroad. 

t therefore order that all under control of my ministry who travel 
abroad for study, research, or lectures, or for congresses or similar 
purposes, shall on their arrival in a foreign country forthwith estab- 
lish contact with the competent local representative of Germany, 
with the foreign organization of the Nazi Party, and with the 
branch office of the German Academic Exchange, whenever possible. 
If this is not done, a report of the reason must be furnished to me. 

I take this opportunity to point out that previous decrees regard- 
ing foreign journeys are still not always obeyed by all concerned. 
I therefore hereby order all controlled by my office to obey in every 
detail the decrees on foreign travel and lay before me, through the 
official channels, any applications for permission to travel abroad. 


Moreover, according to a recent ruling, German students 
studying in foreign countries must become members of stu- 
dent clubs and take an active part in the extracurricular life 
of the universities to which they have been assigned. 

What has all this to do with the United States? Plenty. 
The largest number of exchange students and professors in 
the country come from Germany, a circumstance especially 
marked since Hitler’s advent to power 5 years ago. It follows 
that if, as the above facts reveal, German exchange students 
are trained as propagandists and visiting professors are used 
as propagandists, then those who come to America must be 
doing that which they are required to do. Yet, somehow, 
the Institute of International Education, through which Ger- 
man students and professors are placed in American uni- 
































































versities, refuses to believe this. Its well-meaning director, 
Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, points out that “foreign students 
must not engage in propaganda of any kind in the United 
States” and insists that he has “every reason to believe that 
this principle has been honorably observed” by Nazi Germany. 
But careful investigation indicated that there is no reason to 
believe that Hitler is, or has been, any more honorable in his 
observance of democratic principles in the United States than 
he has been in Germany. 

Take the case of Dr. Dietrich Zwicker, a German exchange 
student at the University of Kansas in 1936. In between les- 
sons he managed to find an extraordinary amount of time for 
Nazi propaganda on and off the campus. Wearing a Nazi 
emblem in his lapel, he took occasion to mark an extra-cur- 
ricular visit to St. Joseph, Kans., with a barbed warning 
that “if the Jewish question continues to be raised in Ameri- 
can newspapers, there will be real barbarism toward the race 
in Germany.” Nazi atrocities he shrugged off as “an inevita- 
ble occurrence in transitions,” Aryanism he endorsed emphati- 
cally. All these statements were made for the special benefit 
of the St. Joseph’s Gazette. Previously he told several hun- 
dred German-Americans that “66,000,000 Germans are more 
important than 400,000 Jews” and that true Germans “do not 
care about foreign opinion in regard to the Olympic games, 
despite the withdrawal of some athletes and the campaign 
against the Berlin games.” As if to make amends to Ameri- 
can opinion, he concluded his speech by comparing Hitler the 
house painter to Lincoln the rail splitter. 

While attending Columbia University as an exchange stu- 
dent, Dellef Sahm, son of the Berlin mayor of that name, 
delivered speeches in behalf of the Nazi regime quite fre- 
quently and spoke at least once over the radio. Invariably 
he disposed of Jewish persecutions by insisting that Jews 
deserved no more than 1 percent of his time because they 
comprised that proportion of the German population. While 
living at Columbia’s International House, he is said to have a 
Nazi cell among German students residing there. 

Heinrich Sahm, evidently a relation of Dellef, was engaged 
in propaganda while an exchange student at the University 
of Cincinnati, assisted by Sigismund von Braun, another ex- 
change student who is now an attaché in the German em- 
bassy at Paris. 

More carefully chosen, more expert at propaganda, and 
more learned in Nazi doctrines, German exchange professors 
and visiting lecturers—almost all of whom have been under 
the sponsorship of the Institute of International Education— 
have been more effective and more dangerous Nazi agents 
than exchange students. The story of Dr. Klaus Mehnert 
is proof of that. 

Through arrangements made by Major General Barrows of 
the California National Guard, whom he accompanied 
through Germany in 1934, and the Institute of International 
Education, he became a visiting professor at the 1936 sum- 
mer sessions of the University of California. His class was 
composed of 200 graduate students, mostly school teachers 
intent upon advancement. 

Suave and able, he had none of the outward crudenesses 
popularly associated with Nazi propagandists. Though his 
students were undoubtedly unaware of it he was—and is—a 
Nazi agent of considerable talent and versatility, his offices 
including general secretary to the German Society for the 
Study of Eastern Europe, an editor of Osturopa, and man- 
ager of the Berlin office of the German Economic Institute 
for Russia and Eastern Europe. Previous to his rise to these 
heights within the short duration of nazi-ism, he had been 
an eminent journalist who had written, among other things, 
a somewhat sympathetic book about youth in Russia which 
serves him in good stead outside of Germany. 

Originally his course at the University of California was 
called “Fascism Versus Communism” but was hastily and 
discreetly changed to “Contemporary European Political 
Thought.” Actually, the change made little difference; the 
latter title served Mehnert’s purposes as well, if not better, 
than the former. By and large, his lectures were subtle 
harangues for fascism and against communism. As a stu- 
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dent at the university put it in the Pacific Weekly, he “gave 
the intellectual rationale of fascism and created a feeling of 
hostility to communism by the use of carefully weighted and 
selected facts—and all with intelligence, grace, and charm.” 
His essential thesis with regard to nazi-ism was that it ex- 
presses Germany’s “inner soul,” the temperament of the Ger- 
man people; that it was advocated by Germans such as 
Moeller van den Bruck as far back as 1800; that it was as 
indigenous to Germany as democracy to the United States. 

The books Mehnert assigned as the basis for his course 
seemed to represent both communism and fascism rather 
fairly. There were an equal number of books by Marx, 
Lenin, and Stalin as by Hitler, Alfred Rosenberg, Walter 
Starre. But among the books which were designated as im- 
partial were the works of Houston Stewart Chamberlain, 
then whom there is no more blatant British proponent of 
Aryanism, as is evidenced by such statements as these: 

It frequently happens that children who have no conception of 
what “Jew” means or that there is any such thing in the world, 
begin to cry as soon as a genuine Jew or Jewess comes near them. 
The learned frequently cannot tell a Jew from a non-Jew; the 
child that scarcely knows how to speak notices the difference. Is 
that not something? To me it seems worth as much as a whole 
anthropological congress, 

One does not need to have the authentic Hittite nose to be a 
Jew; the term rather denotes a special way of thinking and feel- 
ing. A man can very soon become a Jew without being an 
Israelite; often it needs only to have frequent intercourse with 
Jews, to read Jewish newspapers, to accustom himself to Jewish 
philosophy, literature, and art. 


At public lectures at the university during the evenings, 
Mehnert was able to present his message to audiences of 
800 or more and on other occasions, as a result of his uni- 
versity connections, was invited to speak at Berkeley’s Com- 
mons Club, Licns Club, Women’s City Club, and Rotary Club. 

Should Prof. Camillo von Klenze ever write the story of 
his propaganda exploits on American campuses, he will, if 
he is not ungrateful by nature, acknowledge that his success 
could not have been possible were it not for the Institute of 
International Education. Professor of German-American 
cultural relations—read German-American propaganda—at 
the University of Munich, he has lectured in the United 
States under the sponsorship of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education and has been visiting professor of German 
at Stanford University. In an interview in the !atter’s 
campus daily he took occasion to denounce American cor- 
respondents in Germany as nothing short of liars, asserting 
that the Nazi Government was far more restrained than 
they were willing to acknowledge. As proof of this he 
claimed that during the first 18 months of Nazi power there 
had been no more than 200 deaths of violence—a num- 
ber which he considered infinitesimal, when compared to the 
death tolls of civil strife of countries which he left unnamed. 

Either ignorant of or unconcerned about Professor von 
Klenze’s role as a propaganist, the Institute of International 
Education has assisted him in assembling American students 
for the so-called junior year in Munich, a propaganda 
project under the direction of Gen. E. von Massow, head 
of the German Academic Exchange Service. It is significant 
to note that in his activities in this connection, Professor von 
Klenze has taken great care to assure America that he has 
no bias for or against Nazi Germany. “You must not be- 
come pro-German or anti-German,” he advised a group of 
American students just before they sailed for Munich. 
Though none could see it, Professor von Klenze must have 
had his tongue deep in his cheek when he made that state- 
ment. And he must have felt the thrill of the successful 
propagandists when he read the following headline in the 
New York Times the next morning: “Thirty-three Students 
Sail; Warned on Bias.” 

Equally indebted to the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, under whose auspices he has lectured frequently in the 
United States, is Prof. Friedrich Schoeneman, head of the 
American seminars at the University of Berlin, author of 
an article entitled “America Under a National Socialist 
Regime” and of “The Art of Mass Propaganda’”—which 
Charles Beard describes as being full of contempt for the 
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American people. He was eminently fitted for the propa- 
ganda tasks in America to which he was assigned. 

His first lecture in America, delivered in Boston, was so 
blatant that it provoked a riot in which several people were 
injured. Similar outbursts on the part of his audiences 
occurred in Chicago and Cincinnati. 


Keeping Out of War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GERALD P. NYE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 5, 1939 


ARTICLE BY HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK, OF MISSOURI 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an article by the 
senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Ciark] entitled “How 
We Can Keep Out of War” which was published in the Coun- 
try Gentleman of January 1939. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 


{From the Country Gentleman of January 1939] 
How WE CAN KEEP OvT OF WAR 
(By BENNETT CHAMP CLaRK, United States Senator from JMissouri) 


On a day late in March 1917 I sat in the office of Senator William 
J. Stone, of Missouri, chairman of the great Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations. It was during the short recess of the Congress 
between the second inauguration of President Woodrow Wilson and 
the beginning of the special session called a few weeks later to 
declare war on Germany. 

Those were times to try men’s souls, times when to cling to the 
dictates of sanity and patriotism, to resist the hysteria and the 
propaganda which were hurrying this Nation into the shambles of 
war, was to incur ostracism and abuse and cries of treason from 
those who sought to profit by plunging this country into war, 
echoed by the deluded many who mistook hysteria for patriotism 
and propaganda for reason. 

After years of threats and the brandishing of arms among the 


nations of Europe, the world had been plunged into the bloody | 


chaos of the greatest conflict in history by the crime of an obscure 
fanatic. 

From the beginning of the war in Europe there had been put 
forth in this country the most insidious and persistent efforts 
upon the part of both groups of belligerents to involve us in the 
struggle. Both flagrantly violated the neutral rights which we 
asserted. A great mass of propaganda was put forth upon each 
side. International bankers engaged in floating loans in the United 
States for one group of belligerents exerted all of the vast resources 
of their powerful financial connections to bring our Nation to the 
support of their clients’ interests. Munition makers able to sell 
their wares only to the same group by reason of its control of the 
seas spent vast sums for propaganda to stir our people to the same 
purpose. An American ambassador actively aided the government 
to which he was accredited in the violation of the rights being 
asserted by our Government to the free navigation of the seas. 
An unofficial ambassador, holding no office whatever under our 
Constitution, roamed around Europe promising to commit our 
Nation to war in certain contingencies. Many men seemed to 
lose their reason in the madness of the hour. 

President Wilson had made great efforts to maintain the posi- 
tion of the United States as a neutral; he had pleaded with our 
people to be neutral “in thought as well as deed.” But the aggres- 
sions of the belligerent powers, the machinations of the propagan- 


dists in this country, and the increasing bitterness of public 
feeling due to these factors made his task increasingly difficult. 

Yet despite all the efforts to inflame our people, the overwhelm- 
ing sentiment of the Nation was against war. As late as November 
1916 President Wilson was reelected upon the issue: “He kept us 
out of wal Six months later we were engaged in the “war to 
end war” and to “make the world safe for democracy.” 

In the early winter of 1917, during the short session of the expir- 
ing Congress, President Wilson suddenly sent to Congress a de- 
mand for legislation authorizing what was called “armed-ship neu- 
trality,” which, in effect, meant that we were to allow the arming 
of our merchant vessels and actually to go to war without declar- 
ing war. 

That measure was defeated in the closing hours of the session 


by the determined fight—some called it a filibuster—of a small 
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group of Senators, among whom the most prominent, by reason of 
his chairmanship of the Foreign Relations Committee, was Senator 
Stone. 

President Wilson was at the very height of his popularity. 
Washington was filled with his vociferous followers eager to do him 
honor on the occasion of his second inaugural. The adulation 
and sycophancy which always surrounds such occasions was on 
every hand. Upon the heads of that devoted little band of Sena- 
tors was loosed a storm the like of which the country has seldom 
seen. The President promptly denounced them as “that little 
group of willful men.” Newspapers which had been abusing the 
President a few weeks before for his efforts to “keep us out of 
war” now lauded him extravagantly and viruiently abused Stone 
and his associates. Epithets and abuse of the most vicious kind 
were heaped upon them. 

The President obtained from the Attorney General an opinion to 
the effect that the sanction of congressional legislation was not 
necessary to put the armed-ship bill into effect, and he proceeded 
to do so. It proved an utter and disastrous failure. It has always 
seemed to be one of the most remarkable of the phenomena of the 
war madness which gripped the country in 1917 that no consider- 
able public comment was ever aroused by the public confession of 
President Wilson, in his dramatic appearance before the Congress 
less than a month later to ask for a declaration of war, that that 
policy had led to a ghastly condition vastly more intolerable than 
war. 

It was at the top of the hurricane of abuse and shortly after the 
defeat of the armed-ship bill that I was in the office of Senator 
Stone, with whom I had been on terms of confidential intimacy 
for many years. He made it plain that he was not insensible to the 
pain which the storm of abuse to which he was being subjected 
would cause to his family and friends, but that he had done what 
he thought was right and had no regrets or apologies for the course 
he had pursued. 

And then, walking across the room, he looked out the window and 
said: “Bennett, we are going to have a war. I am going to vote 
against it, but I am not foolish enought to think that I can stop 
it. And it will be the worst thing that ever happened to this coun- 
try. It is not the lives it will cost—although God knows that it is 
enough to break a man’s heart to think of the flower of our youth 
being killed and maimed and blinded. Some of you won’t come 
back and some of you who do will wish you had not. And it is not 
the money it will cost, although your great-grandchildren, if you 
get back and have any, will not live long enough to see the payment 
of that debt. The worst of it is that after we win the war—and 
we will win it because we are too big and powerful a nation not 
to win the struggle in the exhaustion of all the adversaries—after 
we win the war, we will never have the same sort of country again 
that we have always had.” 

In the years which have passed I have thought of that conver- 
sation many times. It comes back to me as the voice of prophecy— 
prophecy which has been fulfilled. 

We had our war. We had our war with all of the fanfare of 
trumpets, with all the blood and agony and misery and suffering. 
We had our war which left a debt which our great-grandchildren 
will not be able to extinguish. The whole world has been passing 
through the fiery furnace of the aftermath of war—paying the 
price in innocent suffering for the madness which then engulfed 
the world. Brutal dictatorships are in the ascendant in nearly 
every land as a result of that war. 

Time has abundantly proved the soundness of Senator Stone’s 
views. We have never had the same sort of country again that 
we had always had before. Unfortunately, the war did not end 
with the signing of the armistice in 1918. Our own terrific eco- 
nomic depression is as completely a part of the war as the shells 
which were fired on the western front. In our whole economic 
structure and, far more important, in our whole governmental 
structure the disastrous effects of our participation are still 
manifest. 

In industry, factory production was speeded up during the war; 
vast additions to plant equipment, not usually necessary or pro- 
ductive, were made; vast debts were incurred; a whole industrial 
situation was created which had no relationship to the normal 
necessities of the country. The Government seized the transporta- 
tion system of the country and then tossed it back into the hands 
of its owners, a proceeding which contributed greatly to our vital 
transportation difficulties of today. 

Farmers were encouraged by promises of fabuious war prices and 
the urgings of the war exhorters to increase greatly their produc- 
Land was put into production which 
should never have felt the plow. Debts were undertaken which 
should never have been incurred. And then with the inevitable 
reaction and contraction which follows war, American agriculture 
was cast to the lowest level in its history. 


WAR—THE ENEMY OF DEMOCRACY 


More vital and important were the changes in our governmental 
tendencies. War is the great enemy of democracy and constitu- 
tional processes, the great promoter of dictatorship and centraliza- 
tion with their inevitable attendant bureaucracy. 

During the World War there was more actual increase of centrali- 


| zation of power in Washington than in all the previous years of 


our Government combined. Troops were levied, not through the 
tates as in previous wars but by the direct action and authority 
of the Federal Government. Control of production, distribution 











































































and price of commodities was undertaken from Washington on & 
basis and scale never dreamt of before. Not only local officials but 
governors of States as well were called on the telephone from the 
Nation’s Capital and brusquely informed what they could and 
could not do. For the first time in American history the people 
were ordered from Washington when to sow and when to reap—a 
situation which Thomas Jefferson had cannily predicted long be- 
fore its existence would cause the people to “soon want bread.” 

The cry of “Stand by the President,” dangerous at any time as 
a@ modern variation of the old cry of absolutism, “The King can do 
no wrong,” is especially to be feared during wartime when patriotic 
fervor frequently reaches frenzy. At such times any insistence on 
adherence to constitutional processes of government will be mis- 
taken for lack of desire to win the war and opposition to grants to 
the executive of absolute power will be denounced as treason. 

Unhappily the uniform experience of mankind has proved that 
no matter how high minded an executive or series of executives 
may be, encroachments against the constitutional processes in the 
shape of extraordinary grants of power for the period of an emer- 
gency are never returned in full when the emergency is over. 
They form a precedent not only for a renewal and extension of the 
grants in other wars but for the use of the principle in time of 

eace. 

" It was the custom of the old Roman Republic in times of emer- 
gency to appoint a dictator with arbitrary power for the period 
of the crisis. But since the dictator has complete power it is for 
him to determine when the crisis is ended. So one dark day 
there came a dictator who did not turn back his power and the 
Roman Republic was no more. 

No one questions that war can, at least at the outset of a war, 
be more efficiently waged by one central authority with absolute 
authority to make decisions which cannot be debated or overruled 
than by a government in which there is a constitutional balance 
of authority and functions and in which individual citizens have 
rights guaranteed to them under the Bill of Rights which cannot 
be taken away from them by any authority. The very character- 
istics which make for authoritative efficiency in a military sense are 
precisely those which will with the utmost certainty destroy 
democracy and liberty. 

There is in existence the draft of a complete set of laws pre- 
pared by the War Plans Division of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments for the most sweeping grant of powers to the President. 
They provide the foundation work for powers comparable to those 
of Hitler, Mussolini, or Stalin. They range from a veiled authority 
for a press censorship to a veiled authority of a general draft of 
labor, but with no suggestion of a draft of capital. 

They have not been publicized except to the extent that I was 
able to do so by introducing them myself and then reporting them 
adversely from the Senate Committee on Munitions, all purely as 
an attempt at information of the public. It was never the inten- 
tion of the bureaucrats who prepared them that they should be for- 
warded to the Congress for consideration and action. It was their 
hope that the proposed measures should lie moldering in the 
archives of the two departments until a state of war was declared. 
Then they would be sent in haste to the Congress to be passed under 
whip and spur with hysteria ready to shout “Traitor” at any Sena- 
tor or Representative who dared oppose them or even ask that they 
be carefully examined. I wish that every American man and 
woman could be familiarized with the provisions of this modest 
beginning for a totalitarian government in America when we are 
once again committed to the shambles. 

Whatever slogans may be devised about “making the world safe 
for democracy” by war, it is well for all of us to pause and ponder 


on the somber fact that the very process of war is itself the greatest 


enemy of democracy and that a nation may win in a war against a 
particular autocrat or combination of autocrats and yet so under- 
mine its own constitutional structure as to emerge from the war as 
a totalitarian state or in the process of becoming one. 

Much as we suffered from our participation in the World War, 
both in our economic and governmental structure, we were fortu- 
nate in comparison with the other belligerents because the lateness 
of our entry into the struggle and, more particularly, our geographi- 
cal separation from the scene of greatest rivalry gave us the oppor- 
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tunity of at least attempting to restore our normal governmental | 


and economic processes. The powers of the Constitution, as exer- 
cised by the United States Senate, and the overwhelming will of the 
American people saved us from the obligation of active participation 
in all the quarrels and jealous rivalries which were the inevitable 
result of the war and of the Treaty of Versailles. 

A TRAGIC REPETITION 


We are again faced with the responsibility for making a choice 
as to our own policy. Through the favor of the Almighty, we still 
have the opportunity. 

The world is again in a turmoil. Forces of aggression are again 
in the ascendant. Old European boundaries, which have been 
fought over for centuries are again being disputed. Japan is seiz- 
ing Chinese territory with the same ruthlessness that Great Britain 
did in the middie part of the last century but on a somewhat larger 
scale. Nothing in the years preceding the advent of the World War 
approached in importance or barbarity the so-called civil war in 
Spain—a savage internecine guerrilla warfare made more awful by 
the more or less clandestine supplies of troops and the modern im- 
plements of war by the great powers. The undertaking of none of 


the great powers which have repeatedly negotiated in the premises 
has been worth the paper upon which it was written. 
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In this situation every American must be startled and heartsick 
at the tragic similarity to the fabric of events which led up to our 


participation in the last war. Already the propaganda is in the 
making to involve us in the next. We may be very certain that 
every energy and every resource of a tremendous and far-flung in- 
fluence will be thrown into the struggle to involve us. If we should 
engage in another major war at the present time, it seems certain 
that the United States would emerge to all intents and purposes a 
totalitarian government. 


THE ISSUE WE FACE 


It is time that the great body of our people give some thought 
to the hard, practical questions of whether we desire to keep out 
of war, and if we do desire to keep out just how we shall avoid 
it, if war comes again. No one who has made an honest attempt 
to face the issue will assert that there is any easy answer. No 
one who has studied the history of our participation in the World 
War will say that there is a simple way out. There is none— 
no simple panacea, no magic formula. 

But we found, after the World War developed, that it was too 
late then to formulate and put into effect an effective neutrality 
policy. Any variation from the policy in force at the outbreak 
of the war is in itself an act of war. Therefore our policy must 
be worked out in advance, before it is too late to appeal to 
reason. 

We are already far advanced in the situation. We have the 
threat of war, far more imminent than it was in 1914. We have 
the competitive armament race, which did so much to bring about 
the World War, already far advanced. We have the shout for 
great “preparedness” at a far earlier stage of the situation than 
it occurred in connection with the last war. We have it com- 
plicated by the desire of some high in authority to use a vast 
armament program as a cloak for further pump-priming with re- 
gard to the so-called “heavy industries,” without the necessity 
of openly declaring it to be so. 

DANGEROUS THEORIES 


We have the certainty that every declaration from such people 
as our late Ambassador to the Court of St. James that if England 
should ever again have a war, the United States would be with 
them “man for man, ship for ship, gun for gun,” if unrepudiated, 
backed up by enormous increase in armament on our part, can 
only be calculated to lead us into war if one should develop 
elsewhere. 

There is a section of American public opinion, and an astonish- 
ingly influential section—considering its small numerical strength 
when cnce the issue is baldly stated—who consider that it is the 
manifest duty of the United States to be the assistant and the 
burden bearer of Anglo-French international policy. As John 
Quincy Adams so pungently put it, they conceive that we should 
“come in as a cockboat in the wake of the British man-of-war.”’ 

I have myself heard the theory expounded by one of our lead- 


| ing diplomats that our international policy shovid contemplate a 


situation where we should protect the interests of Great Britain 
and France in the Orient, leaving them to deal with Germany in 
Europe. In other words, we should be prepared to fight a war 
with Japan, 7,000 miles from home, in order to allow Great Britain 
and France entire freedom of action for attending conferences for 
the partition of cther peoples’ territory, without the formality of 
the attendance of the representative of the nation to be par- 
titioned. 
WARLIKE PREACHMENTS 

I have heard one of the highest ranking officers in the United 
States Army harangue the guests in his official residence to the 
effect that it was our duty to retain the Philippines—violating our 
national pledge—in order to maintain a part in a general defense 
scheme of French Indochina, British Hong Kong and Singapore, 
Dutch West Indies, and Australia against “a northern power,” 
which I naturally assumed to be Japan. I have heard leading 
members of the “Cliveden set” in England—possibly the leading 
couple—preach to a group of United States Senators the theory 
that England should make the best terms possible with Nazi Ger- 
many to work out world affairs, but with the additional pregnant 
demand that our Nation must go along with Great Britain “ship 
for ship, gun for gun, and man for man.” 

There are Americans who conceive it to be the duty of the 
United States to act as a sort of policeman for the world and to 
squander billions upon billions of dollars upon huge naval and 
military establishments—not for the defense of the United States 
but to be ready at the drop of a hat to conduct a war half around 
the world and to send American boys to fight 7,000 miles from 
home to protect a handful of American investments in the Orient. 

Currently the general international situation is being taken 
advantage of by propagandists from every angle to build up senti- 
ment in favor of huge increases in armament and in our Military 
and Naval Establishments. Exactly as was the procedure in the 
years immediately preceding our entry into the World War, we are 
assured that the vast armaments urged upon us would not and 
could not be used for purposes of aggression or for participation 
in foreign quarrels but only for the defense of our own shores. 
All history proves the tragic fallacy of such a proposition. 

EXTRAVAGANT DEMANDS 

Every patriotic American is not only willing but determined to 
vote and to pay for every bit of preparation for national defense 
reasonably necessary, and even to go considerably beyond that as 
a@ matter of precaution. Yet this desire on the part of our people 
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is no justification for the extravagant demands being made upon 
the Treasury under the guise of national defense. It is proposed 
to extend vast Government aid to the “heavy industries,” but it 
is not put upon its economic basis but is represented as being 
vitally necessary to rescue the country from imminent danger of 
foreign invasion. Likewise it is suggested that the Government 
quit fighting the utilities and extend them aid and sustenance as 
an aid to national defense. Propositions for river and harbor 
development, flood control, irrigation, mining development, high- 
way construction, railroad subsidies, and a multitude of others 
are suddenly urged in the interest of national defense. Many 
of these measures may in themselves be desirable or necessary to 
our national welfare, but they are now being urged, not upon any 
basis of economic or social justification, but as the prelude to 
pre-war hysteria. In short, we are threatened with pre-war arma- 
ment infiation which is fraught with peril from every standpoint 
but particularly from the danger that it may itself lead us into war 
as it did in 1917. 

Economically there is no difference between the pre-war arma- 
ment infiation and the inflation which comes through war itself. 
Both are like dope. Like dope, they have exhilaration, spurious 
buoyancy, contentment, and vast dreams of glories to come. Like 
dope they offer to e economic system temporary stimulation, 
brief periods of false and feverish activity, soaring prices, spurious 
flights of industry. Like dope, war has its awful “morning after.” 

We awake to find the horrible reaction of our horrible “sleigh 
ride’—our financial nervous system painfully disarranged, our cur- 
rencies trodden under heel, our soaring prices crashed, and our ficti- 
tious markets collapsed. Nations are left clogged with unemploy- 
ment and dislocated labor, clogged with overproduction from the 
fake stimulation of war, from the maldistribution of gold, and from 
the frantic and hopeless post-war efforts to keep oversized plants 
running to capacity to pay interest upon unproductive war 
expansions, 

A DEADLY COURSE 

Politically this armament inflation is dangerous, because experi- 
ence proves that it is almost certain to be a provocation for war 
itself. Governments which have based their economic policies 
upon the spurious prosperity of armament manufacture and upon 
vast expenditures upon armies and navies have sooner or later been 
forced into war, if for no other reason than to justify this waste 
of money to their own people. And in doing this they have taken 
new steps in totalitarianism. 

Already the demand is heard in many quarters for the repeal of 
the Neutrality Act now upon our statute books. Already the agita- 
tion has started to again allow our people to embark on a course 
of selling munitions, extending credits, and making loans to bellig- 
erents—a course almost certain eventually to lead to war. It is 
speciously argued in some quarters that we should embark upon 
the policy of choosing the aggressor nations and withholding mu- 
nitions, loans, and credits from them while affording them to their 
adversaries. This would be in itself an act of war, a short cut to 
the heart of the conflict. 

The American people should decide now what their foreign policy 
is to be. If we are to embark upon a policy of trying to act as 
policeman for the world and be prepared to fight in Asiatic and 
European waters at the same time, then our armament, both 
naval and military, should necessarily be vastiy greater than 
has ever been openly proposed. If it is our intention to defend 
the United States—even including South America—then our prep- 
arations should be confined to such as are suitable for that purpose. 

The desire on the part of the American people to keep the 
United States from involvement in any war between foreign na- 
tions is very strong today—almost universal. But there was an 
almost equally strong demand to keep cut of the last war. In 
August 1914 no one could have conceived that we would be 
dragged into a European conflict in which we had no part. Have 
we learned anything from our bitter experience in that struggle? 

THE PRICE OF PEACE 

For us to keep out of the next war, if one develops, it means that 
we must adhere to the policy of attending strictly to our own 
business—of refusing to play the game of any other nation in its 
selfish pursuit of power. 

t means that our people must decide whether they are willing 
to pay the price—or to make the investment—to keep us out of 
the war. To accomplish this we must cheerfully sacrifice the 
chance for great and speedy profits, the possible temporary expan- 
sion of our exports and resulting employment at good wages for 
perscns who might otherwise engage in making war exports. We 
must deprive American ships of cargoes at excellent freight rates. 
We must deprive American bankers and investors of profitable 
commissions and investments. We must not permit American in- 
surance companies to underwrite war risks, no matter how attrac- 
tive the rates. 

I am sure that the loss of these transitory profits will be far, 
far ¢ per in the long run—that everyone concerned in America 
will be much better off, even as a mere matter of dollars and 
cents, to say nothing about human suffering, loss of life, and the 
other horrible consequences of our being dragged into another war. 
Even more important, we should all be prepared to make great 
sacrifices to avoid the dangers of authoritarian government which 
are the almost inevitable accompaniment of participation in war. 

OUR BEST HOPE 
The present Neutrality Act is admittedly imperfect. It should be 
mended and strengthened and made more mandatory at the 
session of Congress. But, imperfect as it is, it does take 
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the American flag off munition ships; it does prevent the exten- 
sion of loans and credits to belligerents; it does restrict travel 
of our citizens upon belligerent vessels in time of war; it does 
prevent the sale of munitions to belligerents. The loopholes of 
that act must be filled and the framework maintained. 

It affords our best hope of avoiding war, and to the realization 
of that hope our every energy should be directed. 

Again I hear the voice of Senator Stone with his dread prophecy 
which proved so true. And again I think that it is of supreme 
importance to the Nation and to our children’s children that 
there be no occasion for it to come true in more dreadful degree: 
“After we win the war, we will never have the same sort of country 
again that we have always had.” 





Control of Floods in the Mississippi River Valley 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN H. OVERTON 


OF LOUISIANA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 5, 1939 


RESOLUTIONS BY THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY FLOOD CONTROL 
ASSOCIATION AT NEW ORLEANS, LA., DECEMBER 16, 1938 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix certain resolutions unani- 
mously adopted by the Mississippi Valley Flood Control As- 
sociation, at New Orleans, La., December 16, 1938. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The Mississippi Valley Flood Control Association, representing 
83 levee and drainage districts in the States of Missouri, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi, and Louisiana, adopted the fol- 
lowing resolutions while assembled in annual convention in New 
Orleans, La., December 16, 1938: 

Whereas the Congress of the United States, by the act of May 15, 
1928, recognized and declared the control of floods in the alluvial 
valley of the Mississippi River to be a national responsibility and 
authorized a comprehensive engineering plan of flood control of the 
lower Mississippi River, which act was subsequently amended by the 
acts of June 15, 1936, and June 28, 1938; and 

Whereas the plan and project as modified and authorized and the 
existing law relating to the same are now satisfactory to the people 
of the lower Mississippi Valley, and there should be no further delay 
in the prompt prosecution and completion of the entire project: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Mississippi Valley Flood Control Association, 
That both the existing law and the project authorized thereby are 
approved without qualification; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United States be urged to 
appropriate annually $50,000,000 of regular and unrestricted funds 
in order that the adopted project for the control of floods in the 
lower Mississippi Valley may be progressively executed without 
further delay; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United States be urged to 
appropriate annually sufficient sums of regular and unrestricted 
funds to construct authorized flood-control projects on the prin- 
cipal tributaries of the Mississippi River. 


—— 


Resolved by the Mississippi Valley Flood Control Association, That 
in any plan of Government reorganization considered by the Con- 
gress of the United States we favor unrestricted retention of the 
Mississippi River Commission as the administrative agency for Mis- 
sissippi River flood control, under the supervision of the Chief of 
Engineers, 

As the pioneers in flood control in the United States we have 
learned through long experience that the water resources of the 
Nation are being carefully safeguarded by the several existing de- 
partments of the Government and that their cooperation one with 
the other is all that could be desired. Therefore we believe: 

All Federal planning, execution, operation, and maintenance of 
public improvements of the navigable waterways of the United 
States and their tributaries for the purpose of navigation and the 
control of floods, including the most efficient development in com- 
bination therewith of potential waterpower and the needs of irriga- 
tion, and, in such waterways or portions of waterways where the 
need is urgent, the prevention of injuries to the waterways by 
reason of commercial waste and pollution, should be under the 
jurisdiction of the War Department. 

All Federal planning, execution, operation, and maintenance of 
public improvements relating to the prevention of soil erosion and 
to reforestation (including such estimates of run-off and water- 
flow retardation in the various watersheds concerned as are con- 
sidered to have useful or practical values) should be under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Agriculture. Be it 
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Resolved by the members of the Mississippi Valley Flood Control 
Association, in annual session assembled in New Orleans, La., on 
December 16, 1938, That the death of Senator Royal S. Copeland 
at the close of the last session of our National Congress has caused 
the Nation to suffer the loss of one of its ablest and most indus- 
trious statesmen, and the cause of flood control in the lower Missis- 
sippi Valley one of its most constant and helpful friends; be it 
further. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to Mrs. Royal S. 
Copeland and that proper request be made for publication hereof 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Unspeakable Horrors of a Nazi Concentration Camp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1939 


Mr.CELLER. Mr: Speaker, near the lovely city of Weimar 
is Buchenwald, the newest Nazi concentration camp, fenced 
in by barbed wire and policed by SS guards and encircled 
by machine guns. Strangely enough, this acme of horrible- 
ness and torture is but a few kilometers from Weimar, where 
German bards and musicians wrote immortal verse and com- 
posed immortal music. 

Thousands of important people are there—artists, writers, 
businessmen, inventors, authors. Their offense is that they 
are of the race of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Many of them 
are old and feeble; hundreds were taken from homes of the 
aged. All were ripped out of their homes and forcibly taken 
to this camp—this living hell. 

I know of no greater indictment against Nazi-ism than the 
mere recital of what -happens at this camp at Buchenwald. 
And what occurs here is no different from what goes on at 
Sachsenhausen and Dachau. 

I herewith set forth extracts from a statement written in 
German which appeared in one of the Swiss newspapers. 
This statement was translated for me by the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Congress, 

I herewith quote from this article, in part: 


Train after train with human freight rolls in these days to 
Buchenwald. Buchenwald, the latest and most perfect attainment 
of national socialistic ingenuity. Buchenwald, which in public 
love has outrun both Dachau and Oranienburg, and which stupefies 
merely by the mention of the name; Buchenwald is now the special 
quarter for the care of Jews, namely, of people from Berlin who were 
chosen, who were not committed or not let out of its clutches, even 
after plundering and burning. 

There is in Germany nothing at the present time which creates 
such a revulsion as this name. Only a few kilometers distant from 
the place, from which at one time the greatest poets wrote immortal 
words, it rises up in the middle of a wonderful beech forest, fenced 
in by barbed wire, watched over by SS guards with machine guns. 
This location of horribleness, the concentration camp near Weimar, 
is Buchenwald. 

On the morning of the 18th of June 1938, about 5 o’clock, I 
was arrested by the police in my home, brought over to the 
police station, and it was revealed to me that I was taken in as 
a Jew most worthy of punishment, and would be taught how to 
humble myself, and taken to a concentration camp. I met a good 
many of my friends in the overfilled local jail, to which I was 
brought. Among these there were well-known people, businessmen, 
and learned people. Their punishment was based upon offenses 
which sometimes were committed decades ago. Some of them, for 
example, were now being punished because of having been in a 
street fight, others because of traffic regulation violations, or be- 
cause of an offense against some local ordinance and similar unim- 
portant matters. 

The prison filled up more and more, and soon the police officials 
didn’t know where they should put all their charges. On these 
days, the 13th and 14th of June 1938, all the male Jews who had 
any sort of a police record were arrested in Berlin and in Germany 
at the same timre. There were among them men who were more 
than 70 years old, and who were taken from homes for the aged. 

In Berlin the number of arrests was about 4,000, while in the 
whole of Germany they amounted to between 10,000 and 15,000. 
They were brought over to the concentration camps at Sachsen- 
hausen, Dachau, and Buchenwald. They were told right away by 
the criminal police that they would be released from the concen- 
tration camp only when there was a possibility that they might 
get some sort of papers permitting them to emigrate from the 
country. It was therefore purely a political act, to hurry along 


the emigration of the Jews which was taking place up to this time 
much too slowly. In spite of this, the action was in the hands of 
the criminal police and not under the direction of the secret police, 
which would have seemed to be the body to handle cases like that. 
It also is written in the local Jewish papers that a number of Jewish 
criminals had been called up. 

During the night of June 14-15, 1938, I was brought from the 
police station with about 2,000 others to the concentration camp 
at Buchenwald. Before that time we were examined by a doctor 
in regard to our health and being able to bear the life of the con- 
centration camp. He declared all of those arrested to be able to 
stand the treatment, although there were tubercular people among 
us who had bloody sputum, as well as 70-year-old people. 

The Anhalt railroad station which took us away was barred to the 
general public when we came there at 2 o’clock at night. On June 
15, about 6 o’clock in the morning, bands of the SS death-head 
squadron met us at the railroad station in Weimar. We were hardly 
out of the train when the first blows fell upon us. With kicks, 
poking of the feet, and blows of the fists, we were driven from 
the railroad platform into a gangway. At this place we were greeted 
by the head of this camp, named Rédl, with the following speech: 
“Among you are people who were already in prison; that, however, 
was nothing to what you will have to endure here. You are in a 
concentration camp—that is, you are in hell. If you make the 
slightest resistance to any command from an SS man, you will be 
shot on the spot. We only know two punishments here—death and 
beating.” 

Our arrival in the concentration camp of Buchenwald was the 
occasion for a running of the gantlet of the worst kind. The SS 
again kicked us and hit at us. In front of this camp the entrance 
had the motto upon it, next to the machine gun, “Justice or 
Injustice, My Fatherland.” 

Immediately after this usual welcome into all concentration 
camps our heads were all shaved down, just as if we were criminals. 
Then we had to give up our regular clothes and receive prison 
clothes. The prisoners had a special mark on their clothing. 
Political prisoners carried red stripes; theologians, rose-colored; and 
lazy people, black ones. 

We had a Star of David sewed upon a black and yellow back- 
ground, which meant lazy Jew. This is to show that the greater 
part of us were independent business people, as well as workera, 
who been taken away from their occupations, a dentist, and 2 
number of lawyers. Numbers were sewed upon the coats of each of 
us and we were called up only according to our number. Then we 
were put in quarters. 

The other gentile prisoners, 6,000 altogether, were put up in wood 
barracks, always 140 men to a barrack while 500 of us were liter- 
ally driven together into a sheep stall. We had no space what- 
ever, no table, no chair, and no bed. We had to lie upon the floor 
at night; we couldn’t stretch out because it was much too small. 
We received two covers, which were thin and full of holes. The 
other 1,500 Jews were also taken care of in the same manner. 
There was no opportunity to wash. We couldn’t wash at all for the 
first 8 days, then got eight wash basins for 500 men. We had to 
fetch the water from a pump, which was 10 minutes away. The 
worst of all were the attendants who were to take care of things 
in this sheep stall. These were six people who had been chosen 
out of the criminals who were also in prison in Buchenwald. 
These, especially the leader of them, who was a very raw person, 
mistreated the prisoners in the most shameful manner, after he 
had received permission for punishment from the SS. 

Nobody dared protect himself against these monsters, because 
that would be looked on as mutiny, which would call for the death 
punishment. I remember especially one horrible occasion. An 
elderly man was s0 mistreated one day by the SS that he groaned 
in the evening in the sheep stalls. He was, therefore, hit in the 
face with the fists so that he would stop groaning. The next morn- 
ing the man was dead. 

The first 2 days that we were there we didn’t receive anything 
at all to eat. However, we had to exercise strongly. We were not 
given our work until 8 days afterward, because the formalities of 
entry had to be taken care of first. In one part of the camp we 
had to sign a declaration that we had been taken into the camp as 
work-dodging Jews. It was noted on the paper that we were filling 
out this declaration of our own free will. A Breslau lawyer delayed 
in signing this, and this unlucky man had to go through ali the 
cemp punishments which existed. He kept on delaying, and after 
4 days he had to sign anyway—a dying man on whose body there 
wasn’t a single unwounded spot. 


The inmates of this camp were put through excruciating 
punishment for the slightest offense, such as drinking water 
during work time. The food of these unfortunates was 
taken away by the Nazi officials at noon; and on Sundays 
the prisoners were forced to stand up at attention, during 
the so-called short free time, for 4 hours, under SS direc- 
tion. If they were unable to bear this torture, they were 
punished by severe beatings. These whippings took place, 
for example, if one of the prisoners was discovered smoking 
during working hours. In the afternoon, at the time of the 
roll call, the number of the one who was to be punished 
was called out, and he was then tied over a sawhorse. Two 
very tall SS Nazi guards alternated in beating him with a 
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whip upon his seat. Twenty-five strokes were given the 
prisoner. A third SS man held the person’s mouth shut at 
this time so as to stop him from crying out. Even old 
people who could not work fast were punished in this in- 
human fashion, because of “laziness while at work.” 

After a complete beating, the punished one had to lower 
his pants and the SS man looked at the bloody stripes to 
see if he had been beaten enough. These 25 strokes were 
the most popular punishment. But in addition thereto, 
there was the “bunker,” the solitary cell, from which many 
a person was taken out dead. Every day there was heard 
the horrible cries of the mistreated prisoners crying out 
from the shuttered windows. 

Still another form of torture in the camp is the so-called 
tree-tying “experiment.” For slight offenses, the person was 
bound to the tree so that the arms were around the tree and 
tied down so that he could still move, then he had to twist 
himself continually around the tree. If he did not do that 
quickly enough, the SS guard helped by kicking him in the 
shins. 

But that was only a lighter sort of tree-tying. Another 
sort ofttimes resulted in death. The sacrifice was tied to 
the tree and his arms bound upward and backward; then 
his thigh bone and his legs with which he still touched the 
ground were shoved together so tightly that it stopped the 
blocd. This position the unhappy person had to keep for 
hours. These martyrs to bestial barbarism were not rare 


cases in Buchenwald. : 
I now continue with verbatim extracts from the article 


which appeared in the Swiss Journal: 


Eight days after our arrival we were given our work. The work 
day in the concentration camp at Buchenwald was about as 
follows: Waked up 3:30 in the morning; 4:30 to 5:30 roll call. 
Then to work. Beginning at work shortly after 6 o’clock without 
a pause up until 12 o'clock. At 12:00 a half-hour pause, at 
which tirae there was oak coffee to be drunk. Then work again 
Four o’clock roll call, which lasted until 5:30. At 
this time, too, there were the public whippings. From 5:30 to 
6:00, midday meal, and then until 8:00 work again. At 8:00 
p. m., evening meal. At 9 o'clock locked up. On Sunday they 
work from 6:00 in the morning until 4:00 in the afternoon. 
There was no day of rest, not even Christmas (as some old camp 
inmates told me). We weren’t ever on our feet less than 171% 
hours a day. Healthy people, sick people, as long as they could 
still keep on their legs, young and old. They paid no attention 
to the weather. We had to work just as hard in our thin sub- 
stitute clothes during storms and cloudbursts as when it was 
glowing hot. 

Now, about my first working day. I shall never forget it in my 
life, no matter how old I become. Many people of different ages 
died on this glowing hot June day breaking stones. 

We were divided up in groups of 100 people each at the roll call. 
Each group had a straw boss who generally was one of those crimi- 
nals. He had the right to beat us as much as he wished. We had 
an 18-year-old SS guard to accompany us. None of these SS 
guards who accompanied us to work looked after us, mistreated us, 
and beat us, was more than 18 years old. When we marched to 
our work there were among us men 65 years old. The SS man with 
@ whip in his hand drove us, or literally beat us, to our new working 
position in the business of breaking up stones. Here we were given 
such stone blocks of such a weight that qualified workers had had 
a hard time breaking them up, and 80 percent of us had never done 
any physical labor before. Many of the stones were so heavy that 
it took many people to lift them and then we had to pass them 
along from shoulder to shoulder. Then we had to bring the stones 
to a highway about 1,500 meters away, which was being built by 
prisoners at the same time. The road went up a steep hill and we 
were forced to dogtrot up, being kicked and hit by SS guards on 
the way. The old people who couldn’t do that any more suffered 
the most, then they had to run back again to the place where they 
broke up stones, and then the hunt began again. Of course, the sun 
went higher and higher and the day became very hot. The way to 
the stone pit was continually filled with dust because of the passing 
of all sorts of SS autos (the road was closed to ordinary civilians). 
Right near the quarry there was a spring which poured out fresh, 
clear drinking water. The watching SS guard kicked away everyone 
who tried to get near the water. In the afternoon 30 men were 
lying down in our group of 100, partly with sun stroke, all of whom 
could not be moved either with beatings or with kicks. We had 
to bring them to the hospital. In the evening there were two dead 
cut of our group alone. 

Besides our work in the quarry we had to carry trees, too. And 
not more than eight men were allowed to take care of a tree no mat- 
ter how many tons it weighed. There were SS men along the whole 
kilometer-long route, so that we couldn’t have a moment of peace. 
Even today I think of the horrible “will you run, wiil you run” in my 
ears, accompanied by kicks and blows upon our shoulders and 


until 3:45. 
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heads. Every once in a while an especially clever SS man made 
us bow under the tree, which was, of course, dangerous to our lives 
since if only a couple let the heavy tree fall then there would be the 
danger that the others would be smashed. 


It was reported that the prisoners in Buchenwald had the 
right to receive money from home, but that the sending of 
food was forbidden because “it was possible to buy anything 
in the camp.” Of course, this statement was but a cruel, 
inhuman jest. In the first place, the sending of money was 
only possible under the greatest sacrifices. The breadwin- 
ner in many cases was confined in this concentration camp, 
and consequently his family was without the support he had 
heretofore rendered. ‘These unfortunate members of his 
family were not only without means to send money to him 
but also unable to support themselves. In not a few instances 
the German charitable institutions declined to support the 
stricken families. Even in those cases where the imprisoned 
one did receive money from his family, he was not able to 
use it to nourish himself. In the first place, the SS guards 
took away part of the money to pay for the railroad ticket 
which brought the victim to the camp. Also, only 5 marks 
a week at the most was given out to any one prisoner. With 
this sum he was permitted to buy articles in the canteen 
at ridiculously high prices, but the canteen never had enough 
food at its disposal. There was never any bread in the can- 
teen and frequently all that one could purchase was seidlitz 
powder—a laxative. 

The death rate for both Gentiles and Jews at this camp is 
dreadfully high. Both—Jews and Gentiles—were daily sacri- 
ficed to these cruel dispensers of death and hate. Of an 
approximate total of 2,000 Jewish prisoners, 80 were dead 
within the first 4 weeks, and in another week 30 more escaped 
further punishment through death. Thus within a period of 
5 weeks there was a total of 110 deaths amongst the Jewish 
prisoners in Buchenwald, but the official reports stated that 
only 39 died during this period of time. 

We will continue once again with the first-hand graphic 
report of the goings on at Buchenwald: 


How did it happen that these prisoners lost their lives? 

First of all, there was the famous “shot while attempting to flee.” 
The camp is surrounded by wire which is charged at night. Out- 
side of that, right near the fence there are also watch towers with 
SS armed guards with machine guns. It is forbidden for the pris- 
oners to go over to the prison fence, as the guard then has the 
right to shoot. This was not made known to the new prisoners, 
however. The SS guards who were rather bored there upon their 
towers liked to play the following joke: They commanded a new 
prisoner to go over to the fence; when he came over and reached 
the fence the guard looked up and shot. These cases happened 
quite often. Oftentimes the prisoner would become half-crazy and 
would run over to the fence, not Knowing where he was going in his 
despair. The guard then shot immediately, although he knew very 
well that it was a matter of a crazed person and not a matter of a 
fugitive. 

In most cases death took place in the stone quarry. Here also 
there was a chain of guards, and one couldn’t come near them on 
peril of losing his life. Oftentimes an older or a weaker man was 
burdened with a stone which he couldn't. carry, even by using all 
his energy. The SS man drove him to lift up the pile of stone. 
Of course, the man fell behind the rest of the prisoners, and then 
after a while these could hear a shot. The guard had driven his 
sacrifice through the chain of guards who were only a few steps 
away, and these had shot the man in flight. This type of killing 
took place also almost every day. There was an especially tragic 
case of death, among many others, which I shall refer to here. 
Among us there was a very fine young fellow, Erich Léwenberg, 
hardly 22 years old. He was the cantor in a synagogue. He had 
married very young, and his wife was expecting a child two months 
later. This Erich Léwenberg—it was around the 15th of July— 
was driven, by an SS man at the quarry, under a truck which was 
steered by another SS man. An hour and a half later the young 
man was a corpse. One example of a good many. Others by this 
torture got a heart attack, and then the doctor attested that he 
died because he had a weak heart. The coffins were built by the 
prisoners themselves in the carpenter shop. The corpses were 
brought into the Weimar crematory and rendered to ashes. The 
relatives received the death notice on an open postcard, postage 
due. 


Many prisoners died in Buchenwald because there was no 
way of taking care of the sick. Firstly, the hospital at- 
tendants were strictly forbidden to give medicine to Jews. 
Furthermore, the Jewish sick people were refused admittance 
i jnto the hospital barracks. 


One case is reported in which 
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the doctor sent a sick Jew out in the cold for “feigning” ill- 
ness, and he was dead 2 hours later. No water was at the 
disposal of the sick prisoners, let alone medicine. The sick 
Jewish prisoners who were kept in the sheep-stall were not 
permitted to fetch help. If they did dare walk out, the 
SS watchmen shot them at sight with machine guns. After 
4 weeks, a special hospital barracks was erected for the Jew- 
ish prisoners, who were forced to pay for it out of their own 
money. However, even the most primitive aids were not 
supplied. In this so-called hospital, there were no fever 
thermometers, and no toilets. 

There were some human beings in this hell. There were 
SS people who did not beat the prisoners. However, they 
were very much in the minority and they explained that they 
could not do anything about the horrible goings-on, because 
they had their orders from “above.” This “above” was the 
fiend Koch, who had already become notorious because of 
his rages in the Kolombia Haus in Berlin, and then in the 
camps at Esterwege, and Sachsenhausen near Berlin. He 
directed Buchenwald, too. 

Some of the few supervisors who tried, at peril to their 
own lives, to help the prisoners, were denounced as friends 
of Jews, and publicly whipped. 

At Buchenwald there are, all told, 8,000 prisoners—2,000 
Jews and 6,000 Christians. It is reported that the camp is to 
be built up and to become the greatest concentration camp of 
Germany, capable of holding 25,000 inmates. 

Among the prisoners at Buchenwald are politicians, such 
as, for example, the communistic Reichstag representatives, 
Neubauer, Saefkow, Geschke, and Woitinski, who had been 
taken around for 5 years from one camp to the other. The 
well-known Hans Litten is also in this prison, his leg broken 
twice in the quarry. There, too, in that hellhole can be 
found those unfortunates who had dared curse the holy per- 
son of the Fiiehrer. They had to atone for this grave sin by 
remaining in protective-custody for an indefinite period of 
time; such protective custody could last 3 months, but more 
frequently will last 3 years, for the holy guardians of Ger- 
many respect neither the iaws of God nor man. 

I now continue with the first-hand statement of the Swiss 
correspondent who was fortunate enough to escape from this 
Gehenna: 

Besides the political prisoners there were the so-called lazy people. 
I'll give you an example. A merchant’s clerk was without work. 
He got charity support. One day the Government employment 
agency explained to him that he could find work on the German 
highways as a shoveler. This man, who was looking for some sort 
of position as a merchant, declined. The employment office reported 
him to the secret police as lazy, and so he came into the concen- 
tration camp. The same thing is true of experts who had given 
up their positions because of their low pay and were looking for 
better-paying positions. 

Besides these there are the “Bibelforscher,” the religious research- 
ers—a religious sect quite common in Germany but forbidden by 
the secret police because they refused to serve in the Army. These 
people were treated almost as badly as the Jews. 

The fourth group were the homosexuals, or those who had been 
reported by the secret police as homosexuals, for this accusation is 
the best means of getting rid of people and destroying those who are 
not wanted. 

The last group were real criminals. These people were the lead- 
ers in the concentration camp and could beat us as much as they 
wished. As a matter of fact, they made themselves popular with 
the SS when they mistreated us. 

That is the way things went on day after day at Buchenwald; 
we always had the same picture—dead and dying comrades brought 
past us. Even if orders actually came that a prisoner was to be re- 
leased, he was not released at once. He was examined first of all 
by the doctors to see whether he had any black and blue spots. 
If there was a trace on his body of being mistreated, he was not 
released. He then was treated by the doctor, and could leave only 
when all his wounds were healed. Thus the fiends endeavored to 
avoid these horrible things from coming out into the open. 

At the time of my release I was among the few who were allowed 
to leave the camp without any visa for an overseas foreign country. 
We were threatened by a high SS leader that we would be punished 
with death if we made even the slightest remark about the camp. 
The SS leader said that national socialism does not have to avoid 
the truth. It wants merely to stop atrocity stories from coming 
out into the world. 

After my release I received a command that I must leave Ger- 
many forever within 5 weeks. I had to report every day at a Berlin 
police station. The first time that I reported there, something 


happened which is really characteristic of the present-day circum- 
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stances in Germany. I was surrounded by a group of officials who 
wanted to.know from me how conditions were in Buchenwald. I 
refused to give any information, saying that I was under a threat 
of death if I related anything. Then the officials showed me their 
cards and said that I should just go ahead, as nothing would hap- 
pen to me. I told them then some of the happenings related above. 
The Officials were so disturbed that they interrupted me continually. 
They said that that was a horrible circumstance and a shame for 
Germany, that Frick and Himmler were responsible for everything, 
and that the police had to carry out their orders. The SS had full 
power over the concentration camp. 

What I related here about the concentration camp, Buchenwald, 
I’ve gone through myself. Of course, since I was only in the camp 
for 6 weeks, this information is not complete. I know from a trust- 
worthy source that most of the things that happened in June with 
= still taking place. The number of sacrifices has climbed 

urther. 
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ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT AT THE 
JACKSON DAY DINNER, WASHINGTON, D. C., JANUARY 7, 
1939 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered by President Roosevelt at the Jackson Day dinner 
on January 7, 1939: 


Last night I was thinking about this gathering, about our Demo- 
cratic Party, and what we ought to do to help it. I decided to go 
right to headquarters. So I put in a radio call for Gen. Andrew 
Jackson. 

“Young fellow,” he said to me, “I don’t know what’s bothering 
you.” 

“General,” said I, “you see, it’s about the Democratic Party. I’m 
very fond of it myself, but the Republicans are saying it’s rotting 
away like a pollywog’s tail, and some of our fellows are worried. 
Is there anything we ought to do?” 

“Son,” replied the General, “my eyes are getting old, and I’m 
some distance away, but from what I can see from here the only 
trouble with your fellows is that they’ve been feeding too well and 
they scare easily. 

“Young fellow, do you realize that if you live out the term you 
now have you'll be the only President of any party who’s had two 
full terms with a majority of his own party in both the House and 
the Senate all the time since—why, son, since James Monroe—and 
he left the White House nearly 114 years ago! 

“Woodrow Wilson didn’t have majorities as safe as you have now 
when he first came into office. 

“And as for me, son, my Democrats licked old Nick Biddle when 
we didn’t have a majority in the Senate and had few votes to spare 
in the House. Tell your fellows to learn to count. You Democrats 
today get scared and let the other fellows tell you you've lost an 
election just because you don’t have majorities so big that you can 
go to sleep without sentries.” 

I am passing on the advice of Old Hickory. 

But despite the general’s optimism, I think this is a good time 
for the Democratic Party to “examine its conscience,” to think over 
most seriously what we have done that we should not have done, 
what we have left undone that we should have done. 

Let us start by being realistic. 

From 1920 on the Republican Party fed too weli and got fat and 
lazy. It gave the American people a “do nothing” government, for 
which they suffered through the terrible days. That was one reason 
why in 1932 they turned to the Democratic Party. The other reason 
was that the Democratic Party, during that summer and autumn, 
had a program of action and sounded sincere. 

In the election of 1936 the Republican Party looked like a 
straddle-bug. The Democratic Party, however, was carrying out 
its pledges of 1932 and was still fighting. Hence the overwhelming 
victory of 1936. 

Millions who had never been Democrats gave us the power in 
1932, and again in 1936, to get certain things done. And our 
party can continue in power only so long as it can, as a party, 
get done those things which non-Democrats, as well as Democrats, 
put it in power to do. 

In 1834, when Jackson was President, a shrewd observer wrote 
a letter which we ought to read and take to heart today. He 
said in it: 
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“There are two parties here—one which would do anything to 
put down Jackson and the other anything to sustain him. But 
, there is a third party—and a very large one—which cares not a 
straw about who is President but who anxiously desire tO see some 
measure of relief for the country, let it operate against or in favor 
of whom it may.” 

Today, as in Jackson's day, a majority of the people want only 
a President who honestly cares for them and a party anxiously and 
unitedly seeking a way to serve them without regard to personal 
or political fortunes. 

Less than half of the voters of America are Democrats. Less 
than half are Republicans. But more than half of the voters are 
for the Democratic Party whenever the Democratic Party is for the 
majority of the people. 

I welcome the return of the Republican Party to a position where 
it can no longer excuse itself for not having a program on the 
ground that it has too few votes. 

During recent years Republican impotence has caused powerful 
interests opposed to genuine democracy to push their way into 
the Democratic Party hoping to paralyze it by dividing its councils. 

The first effect of the gains made by the Republican Party in 
the recent elections should be to restore to it the open allegiance 
of those who entered our primaries and party councils with delib- 
erate intent to destroy our party’s unity and effectiveness. 

The second effect of these gains should be to bring us real Demo- 
crats tegether and to line up with us those from other parties, 
those who belong to no party at all, who also preach the liberal 
gospel, so that, firmly allied, we may continue a common construc- 
tive service to the people of the country. 

For if these independent voters have the conviction that the 
Democratic Party will remain a liberal party they will be the first 
to perceive what I here and now phophesy—that the Republica 
leadership, conservative at heart, will still seek to run with the 
hare and hunt with the hounds, talking for balanced budgets out 
of one side of its mouth and for opportunist raids on the Treasury 
out of the other. 

Opportunists they have been—opportunists they still are; see how 
they have tried to shuffie New Deal cards. 

The Republican first New Deal joyfully went along with our New 
Deal—while we were getting them off the spot and keeping them out 
of bankruptcy—or worse. 

The Republican second New Deal said, “Support New Deal objec- 
tives, but oppose legislation to put them into effect.” 

The Republican third New Deal—1938 model—issued this order: 
“Get for the voters of your district all the New Deal benefits, promise 
them bigger and better benefits—any old kind that any old group 
asks for—but never mention how those benefits will be paid for.” 

Those tactics are wrong even for a party out of power, and if con- 
tinued for another 2 years, they can hardly give our voters any real 
confidence in the Republican Party. 

We Democrats, however, have to act as a party in power; and 
we cannot hold the confidence of the people if we cannot avoid 
wrangling except by agreeing to sit still and do nothing. 

If there are nominal Democrats who as a matter of principle 
are convinced that our party should be a conservative party—a 
Democratic tweedledum to a Republican tweedledee—it is on the 
whole better that the issue be drawn within the party, that the 
fight be fought out, and that if the tweedledums are defeated they 
join the tweedledees. But the prospect of such a fight are far more 
remote than members of the opposition would have you believe. 
The people of the country are not deceived when honest debate and 
an honest effort to work things out for the good of the country are 
labeled dissension and bad blood by those outside of the party whose 
wish is father to the thought. They hate to admit it, but the fact 
remains that such debate over the past 6 years has borne six crops 
of gocd fruit. 

If we deliver in full on our contract to the American people we 
need never fear the Republican Party so long as it commands the 
support of—in fact is down underneath actually directed by—the 
same people who have owned it for several generations. For the 
American Liberty League—unless I am incorrectly informed—still 
functions as a vehicle for political contributions and the spreading 
of shop-worm propaganda. 

Jackson and the party as he led it, delivered on the barrel head. 

Up to the very last he delivered for the common people he be- 
lieved in, and for the national unity which he did so much to 
create. 

On his very last day in the White House he vetoed a bill sup- 
ported by many of his own party—a bill which surrendered to the 
States and to a thousand warring, petty local interests, the Fed- 
eral Government's responsibility for husbanding the surplus funds 
in the Federal Treasury for the benefit of the whole Nation. 

Alongside this statement in my manuscript I note the letters 
“N. B.”—-which in dead Latin stand for “nota bene,” or in live Eng- 
lish, “take good notice.” 

Jackson's successor, reputedly a smart politician, could not keep 
the Democratic Party in power because he and they drifted from 
principles to politics. He and they were turned out at the next 
national election in 1840 because they failed to keep the pork 
barrel locked up in the cellar and because they failed to deliver 
what they had promised to anyone except themselves. 

And again my manuscript bids me say “N. B.—take good notice.” 

Let this be another thought for 1940. In 1840 the new Whig 
President, William Henry Harrison, elected on a red-fire, hard- 
cider, sky-is-the-limit campaign, backed by the descendants of 
Hamiltonian aristocrats and by disgruntled Democrats, made his 
first tender of the Secretaryship of the Treasury in his Cabinet—to 
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whom do you suppose? To old Nicholas Biddle himself, the money 
changer whom Andrew Jackson had so soundly trounced and driven 
from the temple. 

From Andrew Jackson to Nicholas Biddle—4 short years. And 
again I say, “N. B.—take good notice.” 

A full generation—20 years—passed by before the principle of 
Andrew Jackson's true democracy came back to life with the next 
real Democrat, Abraham Lincoln. He, incidentally, was chosen 
President only by the founding of a new party. 

Let me ask two obvious questions. Does anyone maintain that 
the Democratic Party from 1840 to 1876 was by any wild stretch of 
the imagination the party of Jefferson or Jackson? To claim that 
is absurd. 

Does anyone maintain that the Republican Party from 1868 to 
1938—with the possible exception of a few years under Theodore 
Roosevelt—was the party of Abraham Lincoln? To claim that is 
equally absurd. 

My casual acquaintance with political life for 25 years, and a 
more serious reading of prior history, leads me to observe that the 
American people have greatly changed in their attitude toward 
government in this our generation. 

We take our politics less seriously. We take our Government 
more seriously. 

In the old days the ideal candidate, whom smart managers 
always looked for, was, as someone has described a former Presi- 
dent, @ man with “a protective reputation, an cbvicus but unalert 
integrity * * * a complete absence of plan or even of 
thought.” It might be well for both parties in considering their 
candidates for President and Vice President to apply that formula 
to the dozens who, like Barkis, seem, even at this moment, to be 
very, very willing. : 

In the old days, for the bulk of the population, the elections 
were only a seasonal diversion, a circus with an oratorical side- 
show, with the real job done by quiet economic and social— 
perhaps I should say back-room—pressures behind the scenes. 

Today there is emerging a real and forceful belief on the part 
of the great mass of the people that honest, intelligent, and cou- 
rageous government can solve many problems which the average 
individual cannot face alone in a world where there are no longer 
120 acres of good land free for everybody. 

Today the voting public watches and analyzes every move made 
by those who govern them, whether in the executive or the legis- 
lative or the judicial branches of the Government, with clearer 
perception and greater insistence on efficiency and honesty. 

Today in that analyzing they are less and less influenced by the 
red-fire and the hard-cider ballyhoo of newspaper owners or political 
orators who adhere to the practices of a century ago. 

Yes; we have learned to go behind the headlines and behind the 
leads and behind the glittering generalities in order to analyze and 
reanalyze, using our own thinking processes and not somebody 
else’s to make up our own minds. 

You remember what Abraham Lincoln said about fooling the 
people. That was in the 1860’s. I should say that no wise 
political leader in 1939 will take it as a safe working rule that you 
can fool many of the people any of the time. 

This new generation, since the war, believes more than did its 
fathers in the precept, “I am my brother’s keeper.” It believes in 
realities, economic and spiritual realities, where its fathers did not 
bother much to go beneath catchwords. 

And it is national in its outlook. Youth today will not listen to 
a sectional conception of party politics—to a combination of two 
or three parts of the country against another part, or farmers 
against labor or business against the State. 

The younger generation of Americans, by a very large majority, 
intend to keep on “going places” with the New Deal. Do not over- 
look this rising generation. Its vote rises proportionately every 
year. 

On Jackson Day every true follower of Jackson asks that the 
Democratic Party continue to make democracy work. 

In answer to the demands of the American people we have ex- 
panded the functions of the Government of the United States. We 
are handling complicated prcblems of administration with which 
no other party has ever had to wrestle. To do that, we are con- 
stantly recruiting lieutenants who will give intense and genuine 
devotion to the cause of liberal governing. We have brought to the 
Government men and women whose first thought is to be of 
service to their country through their Government—men and 
women with fewer attributes of selfishness and more objectives of 
clean service than any group I have ever come in contact with in 
a somewhat long career. 

Aimost without exception, they are more intent on doing a good 
job than in keeping themselves on the pay rolls. Almost without 
exception they possess that quality of cooperative effort which dis- 
tinguishes them from the old-time political officeholder. 

We seek and welcome cooperation, not only from those who are 
with us now but from others who see the light. We are even willing 
to accept temporary help. 

But we always bear in mind the story of the Orangemen’s parade 
in North Ireland on the anniversary of the Battle of the Boyne. 

The parade was set, but the Orangemen had no bass drum. And 
what is a parade without a bass drum! 

But the captain of the Orangemen had a good personal friend 
in the captain of the Fenians in the same town. 

So he explained his problem to his friend the captain of the 
Fenians and asked him to cooperate by lending the Fenian drum 
for the Orangemen’s parade. 





“Sure,” said the captain of the Fenians, “I'll give you my fullest 
cooperation. I will lend you the drum; you couldn’t have a decent 
parade without it.” 

“But,” he added, with a twinkle in his eye, “since I’m personally 
responsible for the safety of the drum, you’ll understand if I have 
to make one personal condition. You'll have to agree to take the 
drum out of the parade when you get to Queen Street. 

4 “For that’s the corner where we Fenians are going to be laying 
or you.” 

If we Democrats lay for each other now, we can be sure that 1940 
is the corner where the American people will be laying for us. 

The way to avoid fighting among ourselves is to fight together 
against the enemies of the American people—inertia, greed, igno- 
rance, shortsightedness, vanity, opportunism—all the evils that turn 
man against man. 

It is my belief, and the belief of the great majority of those who 
hear me tonight, that not just for 2 years to come but for a genera- 
tion to come we will maintain a united front against those enemies 
of America. 

Let us remember the example of Andrew Jackson, who fought to 
the last for a united democratic nation. 

If we do that, by the Eternal, we shail never have to strike our 
colors. 





Jackson Day Address of the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives 
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Mr. RAYBURN. Mr.-Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following: 


On a similar occasion to this, 1 year ago in this place, I had the 
honor of submitting a few observations which I thought might be 
pertinent at that time to a celebration in honor of the victory of 
Gen. Andrew Jackson at New Orleans, and his participation in 
establishing more securely in the esteem of the people the fighting 
principles of the Democratic Party. At that time, if you will kindly 
pardon the repetition, I expressed this sentiment: 

“There are those among us who feel most deeply that our party 
has endured so persistently as an instrumentality of public policy 
because it has deserved to live. For nearly a century and a half its 
basic principles have been enshrined in the hearts of generation 
after generation of our citizens. Powerful and dominant in the 
earlier decades of cur progress as a people, it thereafter for a long 
period of time suffered reverses and disaster. Nevertheless, there 
always survived a sufficient number of the faithful to keep the fires 
of democracy burning on the altars of the public conscience until 
either the sterility of the statesmanship or the ineptitude of the 
leadership of the opposition again called to power and responsibility 
the party of Thomas Jefferson, its founder.” 

Under such repercussion of public opinion our party came into 
full power in the Government on March 4, 1933, and we still hold 
it, and we propose to hold it after 1940. 

In looking back upon that bleak and bitter day when the Ameri- 
can people entrusted our party with a mandate of confidence, and 
summarizing the honest and courageous efforts we have made to 
meet and to master the emergencies of this new age, I assert in no 
boastful spirit of party pride that we have done a reasonably good 
job of repairing the totally wrecked national edifice we inherited 
from the administrations of Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover when 
our party came into power. 

I wish to reiterate here what I have often taken occasion to 
assert in other places, that we are not justified in claiming as a 
party that we have committed no errors and made no mistakes. 
Our leadership, from the President on down the line, has frequently 
disclaimed any such pretense of infallibility. From our President 
on down the line we have been content to say that we knew the 
American people expected and had commissioned us to take legis- 
lative and executive steps to redeem our country from intolerable 
social and economic chaos and misery; that they expected us to 
realize that we were not living under conditions that existed 50 
years ago; that if we expected American democracy to survive we 
must invoke the spirit and essence and sacrament of democratic 
processes in government. And in that objective I make bold 
tonight to assert we have not failed. 

I always feel justified in defense of my party’s program under this 
administration in referring to the plight of our people everywhere on 
March 4, 1933. It was not only a pathetic and tragic but moreover 
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@ most desperate national emergency. It was unparallelel in its 
implications of disaster since the riotous days of the War between 
the States. Our memories are not too short to remember that the 
farmers of America, that stalwart but always patient group of our 
Nation, the always and forever basic industry of our country, were 
receiving 12 cents for corn, 30 cents for wheat, 5 and 6 cents for 
cotton, 3 cents for hogs and cattle on the hoof; when there were 
10,000,000 or more unemployed men and women walking the streets 
and dusty highways, with no promise of succor or hope of relief; 
when the total collapse of our entire banking system seemed only a 
matter of days; when the millions of men who toil in the productive 
industries of the country, after years of appeal for the recognition of 
their rights, still occupied the menial status of a human commodity; 
when the investing public were the innocent victims of unsecured 
and recklessly exploited stocks and bonds; when the sick, the aged, 
the unemployed, were staggering along the hopeless and helpless 
thoroughfares of a miserable existence; when the depositors in our 
State and national banks had no definite assurance or insurance of 
the safety of their life’s savings; when hundreds of thousands of the 
ycuth of the country, out of work and bereft of hope, were looking 
vainly into a desperate future for themselves and their dependent 
parents; when the American flag was disappearing from the high 
seas; when “unmerciful disaster followed fast and followed faster”; 
then, then, please God, came into power the present Democratic 
administration. 

The manner in which this administration has dealt with these 
accumulated problems is now a matter of legislative history, and 
this is not the time or occasion in which to undertake to review 
them in detail. The laws that we have enacted up to this time, as 
far as their wisdom and justice and humanity are concerned, must 
be judged by the verdict of our people and the appraisal of posterity. 

Looking back in retrospect upon the legislative and executive 
efforts that have been made to meet the terrific situations with 
which we have been confronted, I take great comfort in refiecting 
that through them all has run a consistent effort, not only to sta- 
bilize and redeem our economic conditions but also a constant 
course has been pursued looking toward the encouragement and 
stimulation of intangible human values. Henry W. Grady, in one of 
his great orations, pointed out with magnetic philosophy that the 
strength and glory of our Republic did not consist of the Capitol 
Building here in Washington, or the Executive Mansion, or the 
Army and Navy, or the-courts, or the glittering functions of the 
National Capital, but that the real sanctuary of an enduring gov- 
ernment reposed in the hearts and homes of our people, and it 
should be a source of intense gratification to us that every reliable 
poll of public opinion in the country refiects the consistent affection 
and trust of the masses of our people in the leader of our party, the 
President of the United States, who has suggested in large measure 
the institution of these reforms. 

It is now apparent that the major objectives of the social and 
economic program advocated by this administration have been prac- 
tically completed. The record has been made. That record and 
those achievements are being bitterly assailed and criticized by the 
Cpposition party and a hostile press. The time has come and I 
accept this opportunity to throw down a fighting challenge to all 
of the combined forces of opposition to this administration to tell 
us in plain and unvarnished language which of the major reform 
measures of this administration they would nullify in effect or 
repeal in substance. Will they assert that it was bad government 
for us to provide ample revenues to feed and clothe and house the 
millions of unemployed that we inherited from the former admin- 
istration? Will they undertake to assert to the American people 
that we should revert to the former unbridled period of wildcat 
securities and dishonest and unrestrained speculation? Do they 
contend now that the employment in useful service and in the con- 
servation of our resources by 2,000,000 boys in the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps was merely a gesture of sloppy sentimentality? Do 
they feel that they can convince the farmers of America that our 
consistent and persistent efforts to increase their purchasing power 
and the price of their products were not fully justified? Will they 
dare have the temerity to repeal the laws for the protection of de- 
positors in our banks? Would they undo our wisely conceived pro- 
gram for the conservation of our natural resources and for the 
protection of the people against the ravages of flocds and dust 
storms? Have we been too tender in sympathy with the millions 
of men and women who toil in the industries of the country when 
we have by law recognized their rights of collective bargaining in 
order that they might share somewhat in the profits that they alone 
make possible for their employers? Will they refuse to acknowl- 
edge that the Democratic Party is entitled to the credit for the first 
time in our history of starting a program for the relief and security 
of the aged and blind and the crippled? It is utterly beyond the 
bounds of human credulity to believe that the leadership of the Re- 
publican Party will dare to assert that the outstanding major objec- 
tives that this administration has enactcd into law shall be repealed 
or that they are bad in conscience and in principie. 

Or did I use an improvident term in trying to speak of a nebu- 
lous thing called Republican leadership? Where does it reside? 
Who wears the crown? Upon what individual shall we gaze with 
awe and wonder as the Moses of the coming deliverance? 

There is a certain Senator who is greatly exercised over a third 
term for the present Executive, whose chief anxiety and solicitude 
is, no doubt, a first term for himself. A great number of other 
fugitive shadows flit across the stage of the 1940 Republican con- 
vention. But where is the substance? Where are the crystallized 
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governmental principles upon which they propose to attack our 
Democratic record? 

In the short address I delivered here 1 year ago, I called atten- 
tion to setting up of a committee of 150 of the best Republican 
minds to formulate a platform of principles upon which to go to 
the country. What has become of Dr. Frank and his committee 
of the very best minds? Is it merely comatose and moribund, or 
entirely defunct? It has long been in labor—where is the mouse? 
I will pass that quest on to Mr. Mark Sullivan and other eminent 
and diligent political biologists, 

It has been a most gracious privilege to sit in this company to- 
night. It is heartening and inspiring to be surrounded by an en- 
vironment that reflects the spirit and courage of old Andrew Jack- 
son. No man, in all our political history, has done more to an- 
nounce in life the enduring principles of a really democratic form 
of government, and no statesman of any era in our history has 
left a more profound influence upon the political philosophy of 
succeeding generations than this courageous old warrior of our 
earlier days. 

The Democratic Party has nothing of which to be ashamed in its 
long, useful, and honorable history, It has fought the people’s 
battles; it has fought to crystallize and preserve the majestic 
statesmanship of Thomas Jefferson; it has sought to meet every 
national emergency with courage and sound judgment and is yet 
entirely worthy of the continued confidence and support of the 
American people. We must not allow petty differences of opinion 
along any line to shatter the solidarity of our party. We must, of 
course, seek to correct any errors that we may have made in judg- 
ment as to the details of legislation, but, for one, I am unwilling 
to depart in principle from the splendid basic achievements of 
this administration. 


Senator Clark of Missouri 
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ARTICLE FROM THE CENSOR OF DECEMBER 22, 1938 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, on December 22 last 
there appeared in a magazine called the Censor, printed at 
St. Louis, a very interesting article concerning our colleague 
the senior Senator from Missouri |Mr. CLark]. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed in the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Censor, December 22, 1938] 
SENATOR CLARK—AMERICAN STATESMAN 


We will say without a fear of contradiction that there is no 
man who was ever elected to serve in any public office in this State 
who has received and merited the utmost respect and admiration 
of all the people, regardless of political affiliation, more than has 
Senator BENNETT CHAMP CLARK. This Was proven most convinc- 
ingly in the November 8 election, when the people rose up to 
show their appreciation to Senator CLArK for the splendid service 
he had rendered during the 6 years he was in the United States 
Senate, by sending him back to that legislative body by an over- 
whelming majority. It is no secret that not only did the Jeffer- 
sonian Demccrats vote for him, but also thousands of Republi- 
cans, who deserted their party standard bearer in order to support 
a man whose record as a representative of all the people in the 
Senate was outstanding in its expression of independence and 
The results of that election therefore did show plainly 
illustrates by his work 
a real champion of good government. 


ccurage. 
that the people do appreciate anyone who 
that he is 


To understand and appreciate the important part Senator CLarK 
has played in good government during his 6 years in the United 
States Senate one should first become acquainted with the scope of 
his activity and the general grasp he seemed to have of all impor- 
tant 1 t both national and international. It is on the basis of 
this comprehensive knowledge that we feel fully justified in ac- 
credi him with being an American statesman in every respect. 
It would be difficult, indeed, to find any important subject which 





concerns the American people of today upon which Senator Ciark 
cannot converse intelligently and with a complete understanding of 
the cil tances and conditions. In saying this we have in mind 


three important and vital matters upon which Senator CiarK has 








dwelt within recent weeks which have certainly reflected the inti- 
mate knowledge he has of each of them and also definitely revealed 
just how he felt about them. 
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It is of no particular surprise to those who have followed Senator 
CuiarK’s record in the Senate to note that he was one of the most 
active proponents of peace and they, too, can remember that he 
was one of those who bitterly assailed those who would be willing 
to throw this country into war. He has taken this position because 
he himself knows the horrors of war, inasmuch as he was in the 
Army during the World War. He himself witnessed the needless 
slaughter of human lives and with that sight in his memory has 
pledged himself to the cause of preventing such horrible human 
sacrifices in the future. Senator CLtarK knows, as all of us should, 
of the untold grief and anguish that was in every mother’s heart 
who saw her boy go across the seas with but little prospect of his 
returning alive, and in this knowledge can be depended upon to 
fight the good fight for peace, intent on seeing to it that no more 
mothers will have to go through this terrifying experience to 
satisfy the selfish aims of the few who stand to profit by the war. 
The American people should be grateful for the firm stand taken 
by Senator CiarK in this respect. 

Then in a speech Senator CLARK delivered a short time after he 
was reelected, in Oklahoma City, he sharply criticized the wild 
spending policies of the present administration and issued the warn- 
ing that this condition could not be carried on indefinitely without 
financial chaos. He also made it known at that time that he would 
oppose with all the power and influence at his command the further 
handing out by Congress of blank checks for relief and other large 
expenditures. This we have reason to believe is in accord with the 
wishes of the American people, who already are feeling the heavy 
burden of taxation and who can hardly be expected to stand the 
strain of an additional load which must come if excessive spending 
and governmental waste continues. Senator CLarK, due to the fact 
that he always keeps in intimate touch with actual conditions in 
this country, realizes the danger that lies ahead under the present 
course and, being a man of action, can be expected to see that 
something is done about it when Congress convenes in January. 
The American people also should feel the greatest degree of admira- 
tion for CLARK’s firm stand. 

Hitting forth a third time in his characteristic aggressive manner 
Senator CLarK turned his attention to the present farm program 
instituted by Secretary Wallace and condemned it as a detriment, 
rather than a help, to the farmer. In this contention he is sup- 
ported by practically all the farm experts and economists, inasmuch 
as they have been crying out for some time for a sensible and prac- 
tical solution of the farmers’ problems which they have not received 
under the Wallace administration. Senator Cuark, always closely in 
touch with what is going on, has heard their pleas and has com- 
mitted himself to advocating a farm program along the lines sug- 
gested by these experts which should go a long way toward bringing 
a solution to the farm problems of today. The farmers of this coun- 
try have found in Senator CLarK a great friend and we feel sure they 
respect him as such. Having won the gratitude, admiration, and 
respect of the American people Senator CLark deserves the appella- 
tion of great statesman and true representative of the people. Such 
a man would be a distinct credit to his country as President, a posi- 
tion for which he has often been mentioned. 
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Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas] 
at the Institute of World Affairs, Riverside, Calif., on De- 
cember 16, 1938. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


President von KleinSmid, Mr. Brown, associates in the institute, 
and ladies and gentlemen, I find myself when I look at my subject, 
The United States in World Affairs, in about the position of the 
fine old preacher who announced to his congregation that he was 
going to expound at length upon a subject about which the Lord 
had been able to say only a few words. Serious as the world condi- 
tion is, one feels loath to be light-minded for fear it might seem 
that we would talk and not act while the world is burning; and yet 
it is only from talk that planning can come, and action in times 
like these should come only after planning. The stage has been set 








for you, Dr. von KleinSmid, in a rather interesting way. First of 
all, we have started out here quite deliberately with what has been 
termed the “bovine” theory of the State. I have forgotten the story 
about the cows, but I remember that the United States was placed 
under the constellation of the “bull.” That makes it hard, indeed, 
to remain the speaker. 

But seriously, we have had pronouncement after pronouncement 
placed before us during the last 2 or 3 days which show that the 
world has sunk to a new low. I, therefore, start from scratch if I 
attempt to lift it. I assume, as the last speaker, that it is my duty 
in some way to end in Pollyanna fashion, waving a flag of hope. We 
were told last night that not only had collective security failed but 
that individual national security had failed, also that security based 
on the balance of power and alliances had failed. What else there 
is to fail the speaker very nicely forgot to mention. 

Tonight we have become a bit more dignified in speaking of our 
world. We have ceased to name it “cockeyed” and now call it 
“idiotic.” It is not the first time in history that governments and 
governors have been condemned and found wanting in ability and 
character. In ancient times, among those who supported idealistic 
anarchism governments and governors were condemned to such an 
extent that it was shown that each one of them had come into 
power as a result of murder or some other dishonorable crime. 
Many national governments of the earth have in this institute stood 
condemned indeed. 

At times I have thought that one consistent way out would be 
universal acceptance of the theory of anarchism and definite con- 
demnation of governments as being unfit to be trusted and gover- 
nors as being incapable of having morality. That, of course, when 
we analyze it, is an extremely strong condemnation, almost as severe 
a condemnation as we in America make against the leaders of an 
opposing political party. 

It is serious when we realize the discouragement and the disap- 
pointment found in all places where men discuss their problems 
openly or where men accept their lots with the dumbness of sheep. 
But, as some of our old Chinese friends used to say, when things 
are as bad as they can possibly become and still take a turn for the 
worse, then things are normal in China. On such a hypothesis we 
have not yet reached normality, and the turn for the worse has 
not yet come, because our last speaker held out some hope. He 
put that hope in the United States of America. 

I should hate to see our world commit suicide. I should hate 
to see nations come to an end. I should hate to see more despair 
and greater pessimism. I should hate to see more suffering in the 
world. I cannot help but feel that a world dominated by fear 
cannot work constructively. It has even been suggested that our 
Union was brought into existence as a result of fear. No, there 
was something more constructive than fear. The things that made 
America were planning, courage, downright honest political science, 
fighting for a cause, and faith in its accomplishment. Those 
things refiect hope, not fear. If, then, we are to build the hope 
of the future world upon America, what Kind of a hope shall it 
be and what shall our attitude toward that world be? 

First of all, I think we cannot afford to take the step that has 
been suggested by so many, that we assume the necessity of 
fighting governmental ideologies and fighting governmental ideas 
and forget about the existence of nations. Hegel says people tell 
us that we should read history, but he also says that all we learn 
from history is that man never gets any lessons from history; and 
this institute seems to confirm the point. Today we are worked 
up, and righteously worked up, against certain actions. I do not 
condone those actions in the least. I condemn them as indignantly 
as does any man. But those actions have been taken under leaders 
of nations which have had a finer history than the one they are 
passing through today and will have a finer history tomorrow. 
You cannot wipe out in a single generation, no matter how false 
it is to itself, an age-old civilization and an age-old culture. You 
may feel harsh toward Hitler. You may feel harsh toward Musso- 
lini. You may feel harsh toward Chamberlain. You may condemn 
the Japanese rulers. But if you are true to yourself, you can- 
not help but feel kindly toward the people and the culture for 
which those leaders act today. Therefore, one thing the United 
States must do during these troublesome times is to accept the 
proposal of Woodrow Wilson in the Great War, that we distinguish 
between the governments and the people of our enemies. We must 
not forget that we have to live with people in this world. 

Twenty-five or twenty-six hundred years before the Darwinian 
theory gave man a sort of comparative understanding of his position 
in the animal kingdom there was a great feast held in China. At 
that feast the elders present were repeating their gratitude for 
God’s greatness and the bounties of Nature. ‘“Isn’t God great and 
isn’t Nature grand that they have provided all those fine things to 
enjoy and fine things to eat,” they said: ‘“Isn’t God great, that He 
produces these things for us?” And then a young man, a philoso- 
pher, spoke up and said, “It isn’t right to assume that God created 
these animals just for you to eat. That isn’t the attitude to have. 
An ox is not merely created that man may enjoy it, but that each 
may be mutually helpful to the other.” If oxen are made just for 
men, then men and women must be made for the benefit of mos- 
quitoes, because they live on men and women. So the question 
today is like the question then. Are we going to live on the nations 
of the world or with the nations of the earth? We shall get no- 
where by hating, except to breed more hate which may lead even 
to war. 

Think through the alternatives that have been suggested. We 
cannot go back. We have made mistakes. There was a time when 
much that has been done might have been stopped. But what good 
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is it for us to spend our time saying that America made a mistake 
in 1917, then again in 1919 and 1920, that England made a mistake 
in 1931, that all of the world made a mistake in 1933, and that 
America made another mistake in 1935. That is not very satisfac- 
tory except as an explanation of events which we hope may not 
be repeated. 

There are a number of things that we have to do in America 
if we are going to have a consistent policy toward the rest of the 
world. In this I am going to do what I have suggested we should 
not do. I am going to point out one or two of the constructive 
things we forgot, and then see if we can correct them when we 
have to act again. I shall start with the Nine Power Pact. I do 
s0 deliberately. It is the agreement for which the United States 
is wholly responsible. It was not the product of the so-called 
scheming Europeans. The Washington Conference held the center 
of the world in February 1922. Before then, it must be remem- 
bered, certain countries became very energetic in the League of 
Nations, and later when the Washington Conference met we were 
energetic for the same reason. That reason was the threat of 
Russia, the great unknown, to the capitalistic nations of the world. 
There was a world-wide fear of Russia. Russia is an eastern state, 
but she was not invited to attend the Washington Conference. 
The Nine Power Pact was theoretically made up of all states inter- 
ested in the Far East, but one was not present. Now, the Japanese 
contention and interpretation of a contract made by treaty is that 
when conditions are changed, the changing of those conditions 
modifies the treaty, even to the extent of making it obsolete. We 
knew as well in 1922 as today, that is the Japanese way of inter- 
preting treaties. Treaties are made, they say, on the basis of the 
status quo, and when the status quo is changed the treaty is 
changed. With the exception of the United States, all signers of 
the Nine Power Pact were League members with League ideals of 
unity against Russia. So long as Russia was outside of the League, 
the pact was understandable; but when she came into the League, 
the pact should have been modified immediately. There was one 
voice in America that shouted and tried to exclaim that the struc- 
ture which the United States had helped to build up should be 
changed because of changed conditions. He asked that a conference 
be called at once to bring the Nine Power Pact up to date. Was 
there a response? No. 

We must maintain the sanctity of treaties. Democracies fall if 
the sacredness of contracts is abused because democracy rests on 
understanding. Contracts and treaties are merely understandings. 
We must accept and adjust those theories of other countries so that 
there will be a common meeting ground about the sanctity of a 
treaty and make it so that it is understood perfectly by all and with 
all concerned. 

Thus, with respect to the Far East we have acted twice when we 
were not thoughtful. We forgot Russia in one case. We forgot Siam 
in another—Siam, a little land which is independent, a member of 
the League, a land which later renounced its treaties with us. We 
have now concluded a new treaty with that country. This treaty is 
constructive and important, extremely so, because we have built for 
the first time a treaty wherein our Federal organization contributes 
to our advantage in the treaty. We make many gains because we 
make a dignity of federalism and completely satisfy Siam. In this 
we have made progress. 

The ratification of the sugar treaty is a forward step. Even Ger- 
many has become a party. The ratification of the marine labor 
treaties is another step forward and proves that we are moving not 
entirely backward. The world goes forward ultimately quite as 
steadily by short steps as by great strides. 

A glance toward the south at the great Lima Conference brings 
satisfaction, too. In the development of the Monroe Doctrine, 
in the last 4 or 5 days we have accomplished much. It matters 
not whether we think of the Monroe Doctrine as a simple instru- 
ment giving the United States leadership over the Western Hemi- 
sphere or as a regional understanding; it matters not whether we 
consider it on the basis of the big brother and little brother idea 
or as a united western answr to a European union against democ- 
racy. It has always been unilateral in its nature; it was of our 
making, and it depended upon us and us only for its support. 
Now, the Monroe Doctrine, as a result of these treaties, is a multi- 
lateral instrument, and the responsibility for continuing that doc- 
trine rests not only on the United States of America but on 21 
other states. That is a tremendous advance. The aspect of 
turning the South American attitude away from that of consid- 
ering us an aggressive Government of the north imposing upon 
governments of the south is a constructive change. If the time 
will come when the British Commonwealth nations will go further 
and do their part in our Western Hemisphere by Canada’s taking 
her place in the Pan American Union we shall have accomplished 
what we have dreamed for many years. 

Now, since we have been left so low, and since the props of 
national defense, the balance of power, international alliance, and 
collective security have all been knocked from under us, and since 
we have acknowledged responsibility for some of this destruction, 
we have some responsibilities to the world. These, at least, we 
should acknowledge: 

First, constructive action in regard to the neutrality law. We 
have reached the place in our neutrality laws where a certain 
policy has been followed, and under most of the rules of neutrality 
a change of policy in the midst of trouble or war may be deemed 
and may actually be an unneutral act. Care, therefore, is essen- 
tial. But this change must come. The present law reflects a dis- 
trust of our Executive and ties the hands of our President in 
dealing effectively in international matters when there is war 
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in the world. That is simply bad government. It hinders Amer- 
ica’s effectiveness for good in the world, and it causes the advan- 
tage taker among the nations to be doubly reassured. To reas- 
sure an advantage taker is not standing aloof; it is not remaining 
neutral; it is not even being isolationistic. It is throwing one’s 
whole moral influence and support to the least worthy of all 
national forces now being exerted in the world. 

The three neutrality acts which we have passed since 1935 are 
not satisfactory, but they have not been wholly bad. First of all, 
the sentiment against war reached a pitch which it has never 
reached before in the history of our country, and in the discussion 
of the 1935 neutrality we heard the sentiment, “We want no war, 
and we want no profits from war.” That is very different from the 
old neutrality where we stressed neutral rights to the extent that 
it was necessary to fight for them. All three of these acts, as they 
are domestic acts referring only to the United States, are acts that 
condemn war as such, condemn trading in war materials in theory, 
but best of all they emphasize the duty of a neutral; and it is 
fine for us to discover that even if we do not take part in war we 
have some obligation as well as rights of our own. 

The neutrality acts were acts of retreat. They came in response 
to the urge of certain people who thought we were going to be 
dragged into war, and the enactments were in response to the desire 
on the part of the American people to have nothing to do with 
war. It was domestic law—a restraint upon our own people. As a 
result, the first neutrality act was interpreted by Italians as a 
friendly act toward Italy. Japan, too, felt secure as a result of it 
and interpreted it as a friendly act toward Japan. No one, espe- 
cially the sponsors of the laws, expected those interpretations. The 
irony of the acts was that in the administration of the third act 
the United States actually reversed, and thereby did damage to pre- 
vious arrangement and previous treaties, a policy regulating sales 
of munitions to Germany. The Germans in the last year were able 
to buy from us about $1,600,000 of munitions under the law. That, 
I am sure, no sponsor of the law expected. 

As we are to start from the beginning, and since this is a talk 
on America’s position in world affairs, why not, in building our 
new step forward, go back to something about which the American 
people already have made their policy and start again to catch up 
with ideals subsequently given expressicn by Woodrow Wilson and 
brought into existence by world organization? On June 4, 1910, the 
House of Representatives passed a resolution, which became a law, 
calling upon the President of the United States to appoint a com- 
mission of five men to meet with like representatives of other 
governments to bring forth plans not only for a reduction of arma- 
ments but for the use of the navies of the world as an international 
police force to be used for maintenance of peace throughout the 
world. 

That resolution passed the Senate on the 20th day of June the 
Same year and was signed by the President. The following year 
when President Taft delivered his message, he called the attention 
of the pecple to the fact that that law had become the law of 
the land and that he had been called upon to name the com- 
mission and had done nothing about it because adverse replies 
came from Great Britain, France, Germany, and Austria, all of 
them stating that while they liked the motives of the Americans, 
they thought that it was untimely and unwise to proceed then in 
accordance with the plan. Already the London Conference had 
been held in 1909. Four years kefore the war of 1914, and the 
world felt it was untimely to do anything about it. President 
Taft was prohibited because he got no response. That sentiment 
became the forerunner of the ideals which became part of a world 
system. That was the American policy. I am not going to call 
attention to the names of the men who voted for that most re- 
markable resolution, because nothing is gained by emphasizing how 
certain men lost their forward-looking ideas and hopeful motions. 
The record, though, is there for those who will read. 

That brings me back to the proposition that national ideas do 
change and that men may come and go and in that there is great 
hope. I have looked toward Europe in part of my discussion. I 
have looked teward Latin America in part and I have looked to- 
ward Asia in part. Now, let us look at home. The American foreigr 
policy must be kept consistent with the American national policy; 
and America, founded as she was, not on a little isolated spot in 
the world ner upon local ideas far removed from world thought, 
but upon a theory that has become world-wide in experience, still 
has a task in maintaining her position in the earth in the defense 
of that kind of government which accepts the theory of the good 
life for the individual man, the perfectability of the individual 
citizen, and the right of these individuals to buy, sell, own, come, 
go, and live on the highest plane of the good life. 

This, therefore, is a time, as such periods have occurred often 
before, when the American people find themselves in a position 
Which calls for action. That day, in the immediate past, when 

n, nations, and history had but one interpretation—the eco- 
> one—has passed. We have discovered that there is some- 
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s of nations besides economic well-being, economic urge, 
Ever since this economic interpretation 
became so much of us, we have all had to live constantly in 

That holds for nations as well as men. During this 
rate period of the economic vogue I had to avoid coming 
within eye or ear shot of my economist colleagues toward the 
end of the weex; or when I handed the pot roast to my wife on 
Saturday and she smiled a “Thank you, dearie,” I would spend all 
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day Sunday cogitating whether the smile was one of love, one of 
happiness that we could get another roast, or just a deceitful, 
wicked, rationalized reaction from some satisfied pang from her 
inward anatomy. 

There are bigger things in the world, but the one I am going to 
call attention to is still a phase of our economic life. We can- 
not have political democracy without economic democracy. That 
is, if the individual is going to grow within the state, he must in 
some way or other have an ability to acquire, to develop, and to 
improve his lot in the world. The economic phases of the mass 
barter and block trading systems of the single-willed states of 
Europe and Asia are very much more hazardous to the world than 
the political phases, Conquests can be overcome, armies can be 
defeated, and leaders of governments can be stricken down, but 
if a whole state is made an economic unit and the mass of that 
economic unity is hurled against another state whose economic 
system operates on the basis of free buying and selling and own- 
ing among individuals, the force of the block or mass system is so 
hazardous that a democratic economy cannot survive. Some 
thoughtless persons in America might suggest the same sort of 
mass or block economic system for us. By such action on the 
part of America, we should destroy America and the best fact of 
life here, which is the ability to call property our own. 

There is the real threat to the world and we have a key to over- 
coming that threat. As a result of good planning and as a result of 
circumstances and necessity, the United States has gathered together 
more than half the gold supply of the world and very much of the 
silver of the world. We cannot have democratic economy in any 
place in the world if managed currency is made to work to such an 
extent that the individual cannot keep within himself a source of 
wealth ur a sure source of credit. - The right to hoard, the main- 
tenance of something worth hoarding, is essential to free economic 
individualism. The greatest democracy in history, China, has been 
able to maintain economic individual freedom because no matter 
what the loss to each individual Chinaman—if his home burned 
down or personal property was destroyed—he might always go back 
and dig out of the ruins the little lumps of silver that he had hidden 
in the adobes or mud plaster of his buildings. Thus he always had 
something to start with again. 

Where do the people start? The invention of money marked the 
beginning of democratic economy. The continued free use of metal- 
lic money is democratic economy’s surest guaranty of continuance. 
Therefore, if democracy is to be maintained in the world, it is neces- 
sary that we restore to the world a free flow of gold and silver among 
men and nations of the earth. We can start now trading in specie 
and the same sort of prosperity would come as that which came after 
the Civil War, and the gold and silver would flow to and from us, 

The only safeguard we need to see that nations and individuals 
in the world do not take advantage of this new free economy is that 
the right must be left to the Treasury Department to pay when the 
demand is made in either gold or silver. We have all the safeguard 
that we need by making that offer. “You can come and get our 
materials with our promises to pay, but we shall redeem those 
promises to pay on your demand in either gold or silver, or both, as 
we see fit.” We have the reserve. And incidentally never before in 
the history of American money at home or in the whole world has 
American money taken the place in which it stands today. We 
must never lose sight of that fact. Tourist after tourist does not 
bother with credit any more, but takes American silver certificates 
and he finds that they are acceptable to better advantage in all 
countries. And as he passes from nation to nation he avoids ex- 
change evils. That is one thing that we can do and by doing we 
create a simple faith and trust in the world in our ability to com- 
pete man for man and nation for nation without blocing, massing, 
or force; without making all property and labor of the United 
States a single unit to hurl against some other state’s massed 
economy. 

And now what about our attitude? I promised you that I would 
leave this conference with a word of hope and I am going to leave 
it not only with a word of hope but an absolute trust in the future. 
It is only through our faith to bring about a better world that we 
will have a better world. I have seen those fine old people in the 
East who were so sure that the Lord was coming the day after 
tomorrow that they did not even fix the doors that were hanging 
from their houses. That is faith gone wrong. If you can change 
such an attitude and say, “Would it not be fine to meet the Lord 
with a repaired door?” you have not put off the day of His coming 
one minute and you have made waiting for it more endurable. A 
changed attitude in their philosophy has worked tremendously for 
people who have become dulled by fatalism. 

Thank goodness that the Americans are not caught with the spirit 
that most of us know exists among people who have had that fatal- 
ism with its self-helplessness for generations. Until that comes 
there is some help and some hope for the situation. What bothers 
this country and the people of the world is the same thing that 
bothered the father of all cynics. We have a record of it in the 
fourth chapter of Genesis, when a man stood in front of God and 


to men besides their economic welfare and something in | asked God if he was his brother’s keeper. That was a cynical ques- 


tion delivered by the man worthy of being called the father of cynics. 
And the only one in the history of mankind who has been willing to 
answer that question in the affirmative, the Master of men, answered 
in the affirmative and lost His life by doing so. But who is there on 
earth who will say that that sacrifice was not worth while? When 
will a group of men accept the theory of the necessity of accepting 
the responsibility for his brother’s keeping? If you can answer me 
that question, I will tell you when the new world will begin. 
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HON. KENNETH McKELLAR 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 9 (legislative day of Thursday, January 5), 
1939 


EXTRACT FROM REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO 
INVESTIGATE SENATORIAL CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES AND 
USE OF GOVERNMENTAL FUNDS 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an extract from the report of 
the Special Committee to Investigate Senatorial Campaign 
Expenditures and Use of Governmental Funds in 1938, the 
extract having to do with the case of Erby Harrison, of Ten- 
nessee. It is printed on pages 345, 349, 350, and 351 of the 
committee’s report. I also ask to have printed in connection 
therewith certain telegrams and a letter. 

There being no objection, the excerpt, the letter, and 
telegrams were ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, as 


follows: 
CASE OF ErBy HARRISON 


Docket No. 726 


On September 8, 1938, Senator WatsH laid before the committee 
the following affidavit and enclosure, which had been brought to 
his attention: 

AFFIDAVIT OF ERBY HARRISON 


STATE OF TENNESSEE, 
County of Washington: 

Affiant being first duly sworn according to law, states as follows: 
My name is Erby Harrison. I have been employed by the Veterans’ 
Administration Facility at Johnson City for the last 744 years as 
meat cook in the general mess. On Saturday, July 30, 1938, while 
on duty at my place of work, the attached sample election ballot 
was handed to me by Claude Duncan, another employee of said 
facility, who stated to me that he received it from Jim Dempsey 
and that all employees of said facility were being instructed to vote 
according to this marked guide ballot. 

Immediately after I received this ballot and expressed my opinion 
as to what I thought of my right to vote as I pleased, my resignation 
was demanded, and I therefore resigned. 

This is the 3d day of August 1938. 

Erspy Harrison. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this the 3d day of August 
1938. 

[SEAL] L. W. Oakes, Notary Public. 

My commission expires October 23, 1938. 


SAMPLE BALLOT 
Candidates for Governor 


(Vote for 1) 
I ee ae Sake ace ecig eds ces mneboiine ( 
Ie sa a scan cs et aleaa nto Chien nia tencip nae ( 
I at aca i ce a cag er mw epee pn agi Rais vio ( 
Gy MUS WER Cab dls ek ds onewansc ames Sen deccnceccsbasnss ( 
Candidates for United States Senator 


(Vote for 1) 
0) Ea) TITY aos a akkise cece eens nn neck ec sepnceweune ( 
E. W. Carmack----.... ii a ow nil irae oilers aba bo Sahil coins iy ( 
ans dices ies aera ag cnr smi wee be tls Sg aanailiaiiin ( 
Or NIN UI aa cal i peace eens iaharcean Goes Sus wats won ( 
Ghp-da pried = Oe So ice oe netnceeonakeeeuben ( 
( 


Candidates for railroad and public utilities commissioner 


(Vote for 1) 
MI chisel cris sisson ds latices in aad inka sir ( 
ee Fe PE RR I a ciel Saas sn glean nd ws lee si ( 
ee REESE ADO oso nari cdl wan oecnas pean aed ae i Re aa een eae ties wee ( 
SEDI. GON a ic aaa ss bd Sash ast sa tcc os teachin ws acca lb ( 
( 


Candidate for Congress 
SOT Ry UNM kp games gh clap kainate a 
Candidates for State committeewomen 
(Vote for 2) 
cl Mee EEE cee ee eee ( ) 
EE CREIIOE (PUM io i cacle bccn bektchamnamacawiene 
I, ROI OWN ns eo ns cc eb heubmaiinckes 
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Candidates for State committeemen 
(Vote for 2) 


re a acialeieaccipiaendabaomaaannt €) 
I ne cancel ( ) 
I nT a I a (X) 
Nee ee eee raat (X) 


Candidate for State Representative 


(Vote for 1) 
Bg eta aca cs a es cise cs shiny enema mncens cae « -) 
EO TIE ITN i cascraeet saccade cesta baleen ieacaehaciniess € *) 

This is the ballot was give to me. 

Erpy HARRISON. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 3d day of August 1938. 

[SEAL] (Signed) L. W. Oaxgs, N. P. 

My commission expires October 23, 1938. 

Referred to Veterans’ Administration: The committee’s decision 
was to refer this affidavit, with its enclosure, to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration requesting that an investigation be made and that 
the committee be advised as to the outcome. Pursuant to this ac- 
tion taken by the committee, this case on September 8, 1938, was 
referred to the Veterans’ Administration for investigation. 

Letter from Veterans’ Administration: On November 3, 1938, the 
chairman laid before the committee a letter of October 21, 1938, in 
further reference to the case of Erby O. Harrison. 


Hon. Morets SHEPPARD, Ocroser 21, 1938. 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator SHEPPARD: Further reference is made to your 
letter of September 8, 1938, concerning Mr. Erby O. Harrison, which 
was acknowledged by Mr. A. D. Hiller, executive assistant to the 
Administrator on September 15, 1938. 

I have caused further inquiry to be made in this matter, and 
from the information obtained it appears that this former employee 
voluntarily submitted his resignation as an employee of this Ad- 
ministration because of his resentment of instructions given him 
with reference to the performance of his duties, and that he was 
not compelled or requested to resign for political reasons, as alleged 
by him. 

Your interest in this matter is appreciated, and any information 
obtained by your special committee indicating that this or any 
other employee of this Administration has been discriminated 
against or persecuted for political reasons will be appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 
FRANK T. Hines, Administrator. 

Decision on Harrison case: After further considering the record 
of this case, the committee decision was that the charge was not 
sustained by the evidence. 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Mountain Home, Tenn., January 7, 1939. 
Senator KENNETH D. MCKELLAR, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: Copy of the report of the Special Committee 
to Investigate Senatorial Campaign Expenditures and Use of Gov- 
ernmental Funds in 1938 received, and in view of the wide publicity 
given to this report, said publicity leaving the inference that the 
management of this facility was guilty of political coercion and po- 
litical activity, I am writing you to protest such unfair accusations. 

Only one affidavit was secured as to sample ballots being dis- 
tributed, that being the affidavit of Erby Harrison, this case being 
reported as docket No. 726 and found on page 349 of the com- 
mittee’s report. It was referred to Gen. Frank T. Hines, Adminis- 
trator, who in turn made an investigation and who wrote Senator 
SHEPPARD under date of October 21, 1938, stating the true facts in 
connection with the Erby Harrison case. The decision, as found 
on page 351, states as follows: “After further considering the record 
of this case, the committee decision was that the charge was not 
sustained by the evidence.” 

There are some 600 employees working at this facility, and every 
effort was made to prevent political activity during the last August 
primary. Every department head was instructed specifically to 
prevent distribution of political literature, circulars, stickers, etc., 
and the rules as laid down by the Veterans’ Administration and the 
United States Civil Service Commission were rigidly enforced in 
connection with political activity. 

Approximately 15 of the 600 employees testified before the 
Sheppard committee and all 15 stated under oath that there 
was not any political activity on the station and that sample 
ballots were not distributed. Approximately 585 employees were 
never even interviewed and yet this facility has been branded 
unfaily by the committee when it states on page 333 that the 
weight of the evidence indicated that sample ballots were dis- 
tributed and employees were forced to vote for the coalition 
ticket. This conclusion of the committee was made in spite of 
the fact that a number of employees denied that activities of this 
kind had taken place. 

I respectfully request that we be confronted with any testimony 
given by outside sources as to political activity at this station 
and that the 600 employees who are attempting to obey the rules 
of the Veterans’ Administration and the United States Civil 
Service Commission be given an opportunity under oath to testify 
if we are to be condemned on an ex parte hearing of unknown 
witnesses. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 


Sincerely yours, Lrz B. Harr, Manager. 
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JOHNSON CiTy, TENN., January 4, 1939. 
Senator KENNETH D. McKELLAr, 
Senate Office Building: 

Report of investigating committee published Johnson City Press 
January 3 accuses superintendent, Veterans’ facility, distributing 
sample ballots. Accusation false. Demand show-down as head 
laundry department, Have 22 employees and all will testify under 
oath charges false. 

D. L. KINSLAND, 
Superintendent of Laundry. 


JOHNSON CirTy, TENN., January 4, 1939. 
Senator KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Senate Office Building: 

As head of hospital department, this facility with 250 employees 
immediately under my supervision, resent SHEPPARD’s report that 
sample ballots were distributed to employees here and that politi- 
cal coercion was practiced. No witnesses were called from my 
group of empioyees, and any and all of us will be glad to testify 
under oath that such report is untrue and unwarranted. 

J. H. S. Morison, 
Chief Medical Officer. 


JOHNSON CiTy, TENN., January 4, 1939. 
Senator KENNETH D. MCKELLAR, 
Senate Office Building: 

Disgusted with unfair report of Sheppard committee. Have 74 
employees under my jurisdiction and was charged specifically with 
responsibility of prohibiting political activity on station. ‘These 
attacks are for sole purpose cf hurting your friends here, and in 
my opinion you in 1940. 

Davin H. TayYLor. 


“Air Raid” Over Bergen County, N. J. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. SMATHERS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 9 (legislative day of Thursday, January 5), 
1939 


EDITORIAL FROM BERGEN (N. J.) EVENING RECORD OF 
DECEMBER 2, 1938 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
published in the Bergen Evening Record under date of 
December 2, 1938, on the subject of an air raid over Bergen 


County. 
There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[Bergen Evening Record, December 2, 1938] 
AIR RAID OVER BERGEN COUNTY 


Yesterday Hackensack and many contiguous Bergen County 
towns were bombed from the air. The attacking airplane was 
provided through the initiative of Hackensack’s progressive Cham- 
ber of Commerce—not to dismember and destroy helpless women 
and children but to advertise its amazing example of community 
cooperation to attract Christmas shopping to the county’s business 
center. Instead of lethal bombs the plane dropped 10,000 para- 
chutes attached to which were boxes of candy, credit coupons for 
merchandise, and other prizes. Instead of filling hospitals with 
the stricken and the wounded, it filled 10,000 American children 
with joy and excitement. 

As an advertising stunt yesterday's display of business enter- 
prise has attracted attention far beyond the confines of the county 
it was intended to serve, but that is not the motivation for this 
ecitorial comment. It was inspired by the remark of a middle- 
aged spectator who perhaps unconscicusly was thinking out loud. 
Observing the shower of candy-laden parachutes, he ejaculated: 
“Thank God for America! In Europe they might have been bombs 
loaded with TNT to flatten our homes and to murder our wives 
and kids. It makes me a better American just to see those harm- 
less parachutes coming down and the kids scrambling for candy 
instead of screaming with terror.” 

To all of which every American worthy sf his citizenship can 
volce a heartfelt “Amen.” The abject fear which caused the sur- 
render of erstwhile mighty Britain and France to the threat of 
Germany's air armada with its potentialities for wholesale death 
and dismemberment to helpless women and children must not 
find repetition in free America. But the sense of security in our 
geographical isolation must not be permitted to lull us to sleep. 
Airplanes have succeeded in annihilating space, and the territorial 
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ot and personal ambition of dictators have no ascertainable 
mits. 

Without adequate defenses in the air, on the sea, and on the land 
that peaceful plane of Clarence Chamberlin’s might have been mul- 
tiplied by 200 or 500 enemy planes dropping over the metropolitan 
area morale-shattering and body-destroying explosive bombs instead 
of pleasure-creating and business-atiracting boxes of candy. So, 
without realizing it, the Hackensack Chamber of Commerce has pro- 
vided the people of its section with an example of what might have 
been. No American loves war, but every American loves his home 
and his family. He has worked and denied himself to create them 
both. He has insured them against all possible hazards but one. 

Europe has graphically disclosed to him that new hazard from the 
air. As in all other forms of insurance the protection from that pos- 
sibility will cost money. He is prepared to pay the premium. The 
world’s dictators respect only one potential opponent, and that is a 
more powerful one. We are not now in that enviable classification, 
but with our industrial and manufacturing resources we soon can 
be. Our best insurance against Europe’s dictatorial creed of might 
makes right is immediately to create an air force at least twice as 
strong as any foreign totalitarian power’s. 

If minorities-persecuting Germany can build 9,000 planes and 
scare Britain and France into supine surrender of all that they have 
held dear, America should build 18,000 or 36,000 to show Mr. Hitler 
and all his satellites of other dictatorial nations that America can 
and will defend its democratic self-government against them all. 
Its ancestors fought and died to create its priceless freedom of indi- 
vidual conscience, speech, and opportunity; and this generation are 
not spineless ingrates. They are prepared to at least pay and live to 
discharge their trusteeship in equal measure to their posterity. 
They can do no less if they would continue to call themselves 
Americans. 





Public Address System 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1939 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, this House Chamber has been 
used since 1857. There has been no material architectural 
change in this Chamber since that time. What important 
changes have been made were in the seating arrangements. 
Formerly each Member had an individual desk. This was 
eventually changed until the seating arrangement is as at 
present. 

So, since 1857 Congresses have come and Congresses have 
gone, and Members have come and gone using the Chamber 
as it was used so many years ago. Speakers of the House 
have also come and also gone with recollections of terrible 
confusion; horrible chaotic conditions; terrible strain on the 
nervous systems and recollections and nightmares of dis- 
orderly and unruly membership. Speakers have suffered 
terribly from nervous shock as the result of failure to bring 
quiet and order. The beatings of the gavel must have rung 
long and loud in the brains of our beloved Speakers. Visitors 
from all over the world have visited the House gallery as the 
guests of Members. They have gone home with unpleasant 
impressions of a House of gentlemen in confusion. They 
have left bewildered because of the scenes they witnessed 
from these galleries. They went home with entirely the 
wrong impression of a lawmaking body of gentlemen at work. 

Members of the House have become confused and he- 
wildered time and again at the thought that their finely 
prepared speeches were seldom heard. Visitors in the gal- 
leries seldom heard the trend of the debates nor the trend 
| of speeches being made by distinguished gentlemen who 

strained their voices in order to be heard even beyond the 
first row of seats in the House. 

During many sessions a great part of the Speaker’s time 
was taken up by pounding the gavel, endeavoring to bring 
order to the House, and urging Members who talked audibly 
| and interfered with the business being transacted by the 
| House to leave the Chamber and converse in the lobby. All 
| of this confusion tended to wreck the patience, the nerves, 
| and health not only of the Speaker but also those Members 
' who were serious in the efforts to participate in the business 





























as being transacted. These conditions existed not only in 
our great Chamber but also in other chambers where law- 
making bodies assembled or where large gatherings were 
held. 

Time marched on, and all over the world humanity took 
advantage of modern science and brought comfort and great 
convenience to those who could not hear so well and to 
those whose voices are not so strong as the voices of others. 
Thus came the modern public-address mechanism, which is 
so indispensable in these modern days. 

Four years ago, through the aid of our beloved Jate Speaker, 
Joe Byrns, we installed such a public-address system in this 
House. It was not given sufficient time for testing and ad- 
justing. There was general objection and it was removed. 

A year ago our present distinguished Speaker with other 
distinguished gentlemen began studying the possibilities of 
better equipment, and our Architect did considerable experi- 
menting and investigating, with the result that the system 
which is now installed in the House was given a trial. With 
more adjustments and experimentation, it is believed that it 
will become perfect and will bring more dignity to this House, 
and perhaps prolong the health of some of our Members, 
and certainly will facilitate the transaction of the important 
business which this Congress must transact. 

By taking advantage of this modern science, Members of 
this House can transact business with more dispatch and 
efficiency, in my own belief. This is not a broadcasting 
system, The voice reaches only the confines of this Cham- 
ber. I call attention to all Members who have just finished 
their campaigns and ask them to recall the comforts of the 
loudspeaker system which so many used in making it pos- 
sible for their constituents to hear what they had to say. 
Most of you have long ago learned how to speak into the 
microphone of your loud-speaking systems. This system in 
this Chamber is no different. Microphones are placed at 
various stations—one at the Speaker’s table, one in front of 
the reading clerk, two in the Well of the House, and one each 
at the desks of the majority and minority floor leaders. The 
voice comes through the gondola which you see directly over 
the Well. An operator is located in the gallery with a moni- 
toring apparatus which he adjusts to suit the various voices 
which come into the various microphones. It is all very 
simple. The adjustment is so made as to make the voice 
natural, and all mechanical sound is so eliminated as to make 
it practically a natural voice. Some may decide not to use the 
microphone. That is a matter of choice. Those who believe 
their voices are loud enough so that they can be easily heard 
may or may not use these microphones. It is just a matter 
of whether a Member wants to be heard or not. It is no 
longer necessary to strain the throat muscles. All that is 
necessary is to speak in a normal tone of voice. The oper- 
ator who will have charge of the set will soon learn the 
inflection, quality, volume, and tone of each voice and can 
So adjust this system that each word should be heard in 
the remotest corner of this Chamber. Certainly our dis- 
tinguished Speaker need no longer feel that he will not be 
heard. Certainly his voice will be heard, and dignity and 
calmness will prevail in this House. 

Roll calls will be more rapid, reading clerks will have less 
difficulty in the transmission of readings to Members; re- 
porters will have less difficulty in hearing; newspapermen in 
the press gallery need no longer hold hands to ears, the better 
to hear, and visitors in galleries will go back home with more 
impressive thoughts and feelings that the United States 
House of Representatives really transacts business in orderly 
and serious manner. 

There are great possibilities for this public-address system. 
You will recall that many times even the President of the 
United States when he speaks in this House cannot be heard 
in the back seats nor in the galleries. Members see the 
Chief Executive and other speakers but many times cannot 
hear them. 

I have been asked if this speaking system can be so con- 
structed as to connect it with other offices. To this the reply 
is “Yes.” The possibilities are unlimited. 

LXXXIV—App——4 
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Because of my interest in this new system and because of 
my earnestness in aiding the Speaker and others who are 
endeavoring so hard to bring more dignity and decorum to 
our congressional sessions, I ask that all Members be patient 
and give this public-address system a real serious test. 

I wish Members who are jealously protecting the historical 
architecture of this great Capitol Building to know that I 
am continuing my fight against making any changes in the 
building which would destroy any of that historic archi- 
tecture. The installation of this voice-aid system will in no 
way destroy this history. I understand that in another body 
there will be another attempt to change the front of the 
Capitol Building, and I wish to go on record here again 
against such a change. I pledge myself to fight against this 
proposed change and urge other Members to join me in this 
fight. 





Roosevelt to Frankfurter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1939 


LETTER FROM FORMER PRESIDENT THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
TO HON. FELIX FRANKFURTER 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s appointment of the Honor- 
able Felix Frankfurter to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, I believe the following letter from the late former 
President, Theodore Roosevelt, to Felix Frankfurter, written 
in 1917, and as published in the Boston Herald, June 4, 1919, 
should be of great interest to the people of this Nation, so I 
take pleasure in quoting the following letter: 


DECEMBER 19, 1917. 

My Dear Mr. FRANKFURTER: I thank you for your frank letter. 
I answer it at length because you have taken, and are taking, on 
behalf of the administration an attitude which seems to me to be 
fundamentally that of Trotsky and the other Bolsheviki leaders in 
Russia, an attitude which may be fraught with mischief to this 
country. 

As for the conduct of the trial, it seems to me that Judge Dunne’s 
statement, which I quoted in my published letter, covers it. I 
have not been able to find anyone who seriously questions Mr. 
Dunne’s character, judicial fitness and ability, or standing. More- 
over, it seems to me that your own letter makes it perfectly plain 
that the movement for the recall of Fickert was due primarily not 
in the least to any real or general feeling as to the alleged short- 
comings on his part, but to what I can only call the Bolsheviki senti- 
ment. The other accusations against him were mere camouflage. 
The assault was made upon him because he had attacked the 
murderous element, the dynamite and anarchy group of labor agi- 
tators. The movement against him was essentially similar to move- 
ments on behalf of the McNamaras and on behalf of Meyer and 
Haywood. Some of the correspondents who attacked me frankly 
stated that they were for Mooney and Billings just as they had been 
for the McNamaras, and for Meyer and Haywood. In view of 
Judge Dunne’s statement it is perfectly clear that even if Judge 
Dunne is in error in his belief as to the trial being straight and 
proper, it was an error into which entirely honest men could fall. 

But the question of granting a retrial is one thing. The question 
of the recall is entirely distinct. Even if a retrial were proper, this 
would not in the least justify a recall, any more than a single grave 
error on your part would justify your impeachment of President 
Wilson for appointing you. Fremont Older and the I. W. W. and 
the “direct action” anarchists and apologists for anarchy are never 
concerned for justice. They are concerned solely in seeing one kind 
of criminal escape justice, precisely as certain big-business men and 
certain corporation lawyers have in the past been concerned in 
seeing another kind of criminal escape justice. The guiding spirits 
in the movement for the recall of Fickert cared not a rap whether 
or not Mooney and Billings were guilty; all they were concerned 
with was seeing a rebuke administered to and an evil Iesson taught 
all public officials who might take action against crimes cf violence 
committed by anarchists in the name of some foul and violent 
“protest against social conditions.” Murder is murder, and it is 
rather more evil when committed in the name of a professed social 
movement. It was no mere accident, it was the natural sequence of 
cause and effect that the agitation for the recall of Fickert because 
he fearlessly prosecuted the dynamiters (and, of course, no human 
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being doubts that Billings and Mooney were in some shape or other 
privy to the outrage) should have been accompanied by the dyna- 
mite outrage at the Governor’s mansion. The reactionaries have in 
the past been a great menace to this Republic, but at this moment 
it is the I. W. W., the Germanized Socialists, the anarchists, the 
foolish creatures who always protest against the suppression of 
crime, the pacifists and the like, under the lead of the Hearsts and 
La Follettes, and Bergers and Hillquits, the Fremont Olders and 
Amos Pinchots and Rudolph Spreckels who are the really grave 
danger. These are the Bolsheviki of America, and the Bolsheviki 
are just as bad as the Romanoffs and are at the moment a greater 
menace to orderly freedom. Robespierre and Danton and Marat and 
Herbert were just as evil as the worst tyrants of the old regime, and 
from 1791 to 1794 they were the most dangerous enemies to liberty 
that the world contained. When you, as representing President 
Wilson, find yourself obliged to champion men of this stamp, you 
ought by unequivocal affirmative action to make it evident that you 
are sternly against their general and habitual line of conduct. 

I have just received your report on the Bisbee deportation. One 
of the prominent leaders in that deportation was my old friend, 
Jack Greenway, who has just been commissioned a major in the 
Army by President Wilson. Your report is as thoroughly mislead- 
ing a document as could be written on the subject. No official 
writing on behalf of the President is to be excused for failure to 
know, and clearly to set forth, that the I. W. W. is a criminal 
organization. To ignore the fact that a movement such as its 
members made into Bisbee is made with criminal intent is pre- 
cisely as foolish as for a New York policeman to ignore the fact 
that when the Whyo gang assembles with guns and knives it is 
with criminal intent. The President is not to be excused if he 
ignores this fact, for, of course, he knows all about it. No human 
being in his senses doubts that the men deported from Bisbee 
were bent on destruction and murder. If the President, through 
you or anyone else, had any right to look into the matter, this 
very fact shows that he had been remiss in his clear duty to 
provide against the very grave danger in advance. When no effi- 
cient means are employed to guard honest, upright, and well- 
behaved citizens from the most brutal kind of lawlessness it is 
inevitable that these citizens shall try to protect themselves. 
That is as true when the President fails to do his duty about the 
I. W. W. as when the police fail to do their duty about gangs 
like the Whyo gang; and when either the President or the police, 
personally or by representative, rebuke the men who defended 
themselves from criminal assault, it is necessary sharply to point 
out that far heavier blame attaches to the authorities who fail 
to give the needed protection and to the investigators who fail 
to point out the criminal character of the anarchistic organization 
against which the decent citizens have taken action. 

Here again you are engaged in excusing men precisely like the 
Bolsheviki in Russia, who are murderers and encouragers of mur- 
der, who are traitors to their allies, to democracy, and to civiliza- 
tion, as well as to the United States and whose acts are neverthe- 
less apologized for on grounds, my dear Mr. Frankfurter, substan- 
tially like those which you allege. In times of danger nothing is 
more common and nothing more dangerous to the Republic than 
for men to avoid condemning the criminals who are really public 
enemies by making their entire assault on the shortcomings of 
the good citizens who have been the victims of opponents of the 
criminals. This was done not only by Danton and Robespierre, 
but by many of their ordinarily honest associates in connection 
with, for instance, the “September massacres.” It is not the kind 
of thing I care to see well meaning men do in this country. 

Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 





Life of Karl Stefan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL E. MAPES 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1939 


RADIO PROGRAM EXTOLLING THE LIFE AND WORK OF HON. 
KARL STEFAN 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following radio program 
extolling the life and work of Hon. Kari STEFAN: 

Monday, December 19, 1938, was designated as “Karl Stefan Day” 
on radio station WJAG, Norfolk, marking the sixth anniversary of 
the beginning of the voice of the street program. Karl con- 


ducted the voice program and the noon news period. The latter 
was started in 1922 and Karl was its news caster for 12 years until 
he was elected to Congress. At 12:45 a Life of Kart STEFAN was 


broadcast in installments by the staff members of WJAG. This 
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was compiled by Art Thomas, station manager. Data were obtained 
from WJAG and the Norfolk Daily News November 1, 1934, files. 


I. KARL STEFAN AS A BOY AND YOUNG MAN 
(Read by Art Thomas) 


The first installment in the life of Congressman Kart STEFran, 
our former chief announcer, covers the period of his boyhood and 
young manhood. 

He is 54 years old. He was born March 1, 1884, on a farm near 
towns called Muelhausen (Mu-el-hou-zen) and Zebrakov, in what 
was then Bohemia, a part of Austria, later in Czechoslovakia. He 
came to Nebraska with his parents 52 years ago at the age of 2. 

Karl’s father was an artist. He was also an officer in the Aus- 
trian Army. When he died in Omaha he was buried with two 
medals which had been presented him by the late Emperor Franz 
Josef. He gave his son his name. Neither Karl nor his father had 
a middle name. 

Karl’s father fought against the Turks and was wounded in the 
arm by a poisoned bullet. Afterward, on the Danube River, Karl’s 
father painted many of the pictures which hang in the old 
Scwartzenburg Castle in the mountains of Bohemia. In what is 
now Yugoslavia, Karl’s father met Karl’s mother and they settled 
on a farm in the Bohemian Mountains, where Karl was born. 

Fifty-three years ago Karl’s father decided he wanted to go to 
America. He didn’t know just where he wanted to settle. So 
he took a map of the United States; hung it on a wall; walked 
back 10 paces, then closing his eyes and with his right hand out- 
stretched, he walked toward the map and his finger touched 
Nebraska. So he and Karl’s mother came direct to Nebraska. 
Karl was only 2 years old then. His father became the first settler 
of the Riverview Park district of Omaha and for many years a sign 
stood in front of the Stefan home reading, “The Fifst Settler’s 
Home.” Karl’s father was one of the community boosters which 
resulted in the building of Riverview Park. He painted murals 
and frescoes. This artistic ability skipped a generation. Karl's 
daughter was an artist before she married. 

He attended the public schools of Omaha, going to what is now 
known as the Edward Rosewater School. 

His first teacher was Miss Carrie Kumpf. Karl’s mother wanted 
him to learn Bohemian and sent him to the Bohemian parochial 
schools. His father wanted him to learn German, and he sent him 
to the German parochial schools. For several months he attended 
German and Bohemian parochial schools. 

Karl finished about the seventh grade in the public schools and 
the remainder of his education he received in the school of hard 
knocks and by self-education, night schools, and correspondence. 

His religious education was obtained at the Park Forest Presby- 
terian Chapel. In 1910 he was confirmed in the Trinity Episcopal 
Church of Norfolk, the first church he ever joined, and in which he 
was a vestryman for many years. 

Hard times forced Karl to leave school and go to work at the early 
age of 13. His first job was in a packing house. He also worked for 
the publicity department of the Trans-Mississippi Exposition and 
as a telegraph messenger boy, but continued going to school nights 
at the Y. M. C. A. 

II. KARL STEFAN, THE TRAVELER 
(Read by Russell Jensen, morning announcer) 


He studied telegraphy and became one of the youngest and per- 
haps the fastest telegrapher in the country. He became a press 
telegrapher and copied some of the fastest wires of the Associated 
Press, Scripps-McCrae, the United Press, and other news-gathering 
organizations. In this capacity he studied journalism and became 
a newspaper writer. As a telegrapher and newspaper writer he trav- 
eled into every State of the Union, continually studying nights and 
during his spare time. 

Kart STEFAN learned telegraph theory and became wire chief and 
relay chief for offices of the Western Union service. He worked as 
railroad operator and telegraphed for some of the prominent grain 
exchanges. He learned much about livestock prices by telegraphing 
at the South Omaha stockyards. Incidentally his brother now is the 
manager of that telegraph office at the stockyards. He was what was 
known in those days as a traveling telegrapher. 

During the Philippine Insurrection Karl passed examinations 
as telegrapher for the Philippine constabulary and went to the 
Philippine Islands, where he became field telegrapher for Col. D. J. 
Baker in the campaign against the Filipino outlaw band headed by 
General Felizardo. He became closely connected with the Filipino 
Governor of Zambales Province and made many friends in the 
islands. His first newspaper work was on the Manila Times. 

He studied navigation, and his gift for language helped him as 
interpreter. He wanted more education and after leaving the islands 
he made a trip around the world, working his way partly through 
the use of his languages. He was interpreter with tourist parties 
following the eruption of Mount Vesuvius and accompanied scien- 
tists to other volcanoes. He learned much about early wireless by 
frequenting the naval wireless station at Cavite, P. I. When Karl 
went to the Philippines again in 1935 with a congressional party he 
was met by scores of friends, both American and Filipino, who knew 
him so well there when he was a young man. Before leaving the 
islands the Philippine volunteer organization made him a colonel 
and the Spanish-American War post at Lincoln made him an hon- 
orary member in recognition of his services to various patriotic 
American organizations. 

While in Europe he took a tramping trip through Bohemia and 
visited the house in which he was born, saw the birthplace of his 
father and mother, and interviewed many of Europe’s statesmen. 




















He continued his free-lance writing and telegraphing and news 
writing when he returned from his travels. He worked in Omaha 
on the Bee, World-Herald, and News. 

In Omaha in 1907 he married his school-day sweetheart, who is 
now Mrs. Stefan, and lived in Seattle 2 years as a telegrapher. They 
have two children, Ida Mae Askren, who was born in Omaha and 
who is a graduate of the Norfolk High School and Northwestern 
University, and who now is a commercial artist and lives with her 
husband and baby daughter in Chicago. One son, Dr. Karl Stefan, 
who is a medical doctor, was born in Norfolk, and who is a graduate 
of the University of Nebraska and now lives with his wife at 
Ridgefield, Wash. 

In later life he toured Mexico, Central and South America, and 
Cuba. 

UI, KARL STEFAN, NEWSPAPERMAN AND RADIO ANNOUNCER 
(Read by Don Huddle, afternoon announcer) 


Karl came to Norfolk in 1909 as Associated Press telegrapher of 
the Norfolk Daily News. In those days, before teletypes, the news 
came by telegraph, and Karl read the copy from the wires and 
rewrote it for the paper. He later became city editor and was in that 
position when WJAG started in 1922 as the hobby of Gene Huse, 
owner of the News. During the World War he taught telegraphy for 
the Signal Corps. Karl was interested in radio and it was natural 
for him to be selected to prepare and broadcast the noon news 
period, which was the first one of its kind in the West. It was about 
that time he began to be called the “printer’s devil.” 

Karl resigned from the News in 1924 to go into business for him- 
self. He purchased a news and magazine distribution business and 
store. He also acted as correspondent for several news services and 
newspapers. He was a successful businessman. Although he left the 
News in 1924 he continued to act as noon news announcer for this 
radio station until he was elected to Congress in 1934. 

For many years he did considerable free lance news writing and 
contributed to magazines specializing on stories of happenings on 
the farms in this district. He has always been a close and inti- 
mate friend of north Nebraska pioneers who gave him much assist- 
ance in his news writing of early north Nebraska days and history. 

Karl originated the style of presentation of many of our daily 
features. The old cowbell welcome for new babies, a daily hospital 
report for friends and relatives back home, the radio family myth- 
ical table idea with so-called officials in the family such as father, 
mother, chicken eater, cripple girl, we-got-here-all-right club, and 
50 On. 

During his 12 years on the air Karl had many firsts to his credit. 
Besides being the first regular newscaster in the West, in October 
1922 he pioneered in the reconstruction of world series’ baseball 

roadcasts. He would take the news direct by dot and dash from 
a telegraph line and pass it on to the crowds gathered around 
receiving sets all over northeast Nebraska. That was before the 
Gays of play-by-play broadcasts direct from the ball parks. For 
years he conducted a telegraph school of the air. Karl also started 
the first regular daily “voice-of-the-street” broadcast in the West 
just 6 years ago today. 

Today has experienced our first opportunity as a member of the 
radio station staff to hear Karl in the roles he created, both on the 
street and on the noonday news broadcast, and we understand 
better than ever why, after more than a few years away from the 
“mike,” his prestige as a radio personality has continued 
undiminished. 


Iv. KARL STEFAN, THE CONGRESSMAN 
(Read by Harold Kline, Sunday announcer) 


Karl had never been in politics previous to 1924. He did not 
seek the office of Congressman. It sought him. We well remem- 
ber the first letter received at the radio station suggesting he run 
for Congress. There seemed to be a general feeling sprung up 
through the district that Karl should run for Congress. So many 
of his friends appealed to him to do so that he finally agreed to 
make the race. The rest is history. 

In 1934 he received over 72,000 votes and secured a plurality of 
about 20,000 votes. 

Karl was reelected to Congress in 1936. He got over 81,000 votes, 
and had a 650,000 majority, one of the largest ever received by a 
Nebraska Congressman. His plurality on a percentage basis was 
cne of the largest received by any Republican Congressman in the 
United States that year. He ran over 14,000 votes ahead of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in the same district. 

This year he received over 78,000 votes, a plurality of almost 
53,000 votes, and carried practically every precinct in his entire 
district. 

His campaigns have always been very clean. He does not discuss 
partisan politics and pays no attention to the slurring remarks of 
opposition, and does not discuss his cpponents. 

While Congressman STEFAN is in Washington, he takes time off 
to write a weekly letter for the radio family, which we broadcast. 
Few listeners know how much time that takes and how busy a 
Congressman is, but Karl does it somehow, and listeners seem to 
appreciate it. One listener in Iowa, who likes these Washington 
letters, once wrote, “What became of the announcer you had with 
a peculiar brogue which I liked to listen to?” 

To our Iowa listener we replied, “The announcer with the pe- 
culiar brogue you used to like to listen to is the same man who 
is writing the Washington letters which you now like to listen to.” 

Karl made friends in Congress very early. His most intimate 
friend became the late Joe Byrns, of Tennessee, who was Speaker 
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of the House. From Byrns and many other older Members of the 
House, Karl quickly received instructions which made him a valu- 
able Member to Members on both sides of the aisle. He con- 
scientiously refrained from making speeches on the House floor 
which were tainted with party politics. When Joe Byrns died, 
Karl was one of the first Members to be requested to accompany 
the body cf the Speaker to its last resting place in Nashville, Tenn. 
Incidentally, JozE Byrns, Jr., was elected last November from Nash- 
ville and will now represent the district which had been represented 
sO many years in Congress by the distinguished late Speaker. 
Photographs of the late Speaker and his son are among the many 
photographs which adorn the offices of Karu STEFAN. 

Speaking of photographs, Karl has in his possession autographed 
photographs of President Roosevelt, Speaker BANKHEAD, and many 
other distinguished statesmen with whom he has become very well 
acquainted in the past few years. Among these photographs is 
one of Vice President Jack GARNER, With whom Karl traveled to 
the Orient in 1935. Both men are very close friends and visit 
frequently during sessions. 

Karu STEFAN has dedicated his legislative program to farming. 
He made it plain early in his announcements in Washington that 
good farming legislation and aid for agriculture would be the basis 
of his work in Congress. He became one of the organizers of the 
new popular Prairie States Committee of Congressmen, which is 
composed of about 75 or 80 Members of Congress from the farm- 
ing States. He was a member of the committee which called on 
the President and worked out the farm-to-market road program 
which resulted in many millions of dollars being expended on farm 
or secondary roads. He introduced such measures as the feed and 
seed loan bill which demands that these loans be repaid “bushel for 
bushel, in kind.” He appeared many times before various commit- 
tees and made many speeches on the House floor, giving detailed 
information of conditions on the farms of the Third District, with 
the result that much attention was given to this farming section. 
Karl was placed on five important committees in the House—Edu- 
cation, Roads, Buildings and Grounds, Patents, and Insular Affairs. 
He is a member of the minority committee on committees and also 
a member of the National Republican Congressional Committee. 

He has urged the combining of Army and Navy under one head 
for the purpose of economy, efficiency, and peace. He protested 
against the extravagance of an army in the Philippines. He is 
opposed to the patronage system. 

Vv. KARL STEFAN THE MAN 
(By Art Thomas, station manager) 

It is fitting that in closing this series we say a few words about 
Karu STEFAN the man. 

His voice is known to thousands who have never seen him. It is 
an unusual voice, one that is well understood, one with a friendly 
tone. Karl has always been a student of human nature, interested 
in people. He has lived in a house by the side of the road and 
been a friend of man. 

Some men’s voices and mannerisms conceal their real self. 
Karl's voice discloses his sincerity of purpose. 

He is not of the dynamic type but of the diplomatic type who 
gets things done quietly and effectively. He is constantly being 
underestimated by his political opponents and even by some of his 
friends. 

In our 7 years’ association with Karl we have noted one out- 
standing characteristic. He is constantly being advised hy people 
to do things in a certain way, and he does them in another and 
better way, which is usually conceded to be right by the person 
who thought it ought to be done differently. 

In order to save Karl’s time and our own we have had a “gentle- 
man’s agreement” with him for 7 years that we were friends and 
always would be until one notified the other that we would never 
have to wonder how one felt about the other, that we would each 
go about our respective tasks and not feel obliged to waste any 
time in back slapping. 

We are often asked by people who know his voice to describe the 
man. 

Karl is five feet eight and a half inches tall, weighs 160 pounds, 
has medium light-brown hair, blue eyes. He somewhat resembles 
photos of ex-President McKinley. 

There are many more incidents we might relate if time per- 
mitted; we recall this one: 

One of the most embarrassing incidents in the life of Karn 
Sreran, of which he talks frequently, is the first time he was 
elected to Congress, and when some of his opponents put out the 
rumor that he was not a citizen of the United States. The Asso- 
ciated Press and United Press asked Karl about it, and he had a 
hard time finding his father’s naturalization papers which made 
him a citizen. Lola Moore, of Norfolk, who was Karl’s stenographer 
at that time, found the papers in Karl’s lockbox hidden carefully 
under some old newspapers. The naturalization papers, yellow 
with age, told how his father took out his first papers as soon as 
he arrived in Nebraska about 52 years ago and how his second 
papers were taken out shortly afterward. That proved that Karl 
was a citizen ever since he was a baby. Karl took the papers back 
to Washington with him and had them in his hand when he took 
his first oath of office as a Congressman. 

Although Karl has traveled into every State of the Union and 
visited nearly every ccuntry in the world, his closest friends know 
that he loves Nebraska, and especially north Nebraska, the best of 
all. When asked where he would settle for life if he had the 
chance, Karl always said “Nebraska.” His little five-room home 
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on North Tenth Street is one of the oldest houses in town, and 
although he has had lots of chances to get a bigger and newer house 
Karl has always told friends that he wouldn’t trade his five-room 
house for the best castle in the world. 

The Congressman’s wife has never appeared in the limelight, 
but she is a charming lady, a good mother, and grandmother (she 
doesn’t look it), and has aided him greatly in his work. She is 
corresponding secretary of the Congressional Women’s Club. Her 
maiden name was Ida Rosenbaum. She was born in Watertown, 
Wis., on the 4th of July, one of nine children of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank J. Rosenbaum. They moved to Omaha in 1886 from Water- 
town, Wis. Mrs. Rosenbaum was born in Germany, and came to 
America at the age of 16. Both Mrs. Stefan’s parents are dead. 
She takes great interest in the welfare of the many relatives on 
both sides of the house, and we know she is looking forward to a 
visit soon with their first grandchild Elizabeth, about 144 years old. 

As a parting recollection of our honor guest, and as an evidence 
of his characteristics, we very well recall when Karl suggested the 
voice program. We explained to him the technical difficulties and 
expense involved. He offered to conduct the program without any 
extra compensation from us, if we would furnish the time and 
equipment, to which we readily agreed. For 2 years he conducted 
the program and put in a lot of time on it, as a friendly gesture to 
the station and its listeners, all without financial reward. He 
even paid for the advertising of his own business, just as he has 
always paid for the time he used during political campaigns. 

In behalf of the radio family, we wish Mr. and Mrs. Stefan a 
very Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 


The New Deal Armament Program 
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RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. HAMILTON FISH, OF NEW YORK, 
ON FRIDAY, JANUARY 6, 1939 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the following radio address 
delivered by me over the National Broadcasting Co.’s red net- 
work on Friday evening, January 6, 1939: 


I propose to confine my remarks vhis evening to the foreign po.i- 
cies set forth by President Roosevelt in his address to the Congress 
and wait until he sends in his specific recommendations on national 
defense to discuss that issue. It is essential in any proper dis- 
cussion of our foreign policies that problems of national defense be 
in no way confused with picking out the aggressor nation or acting 
as a policeman for the morals of whe world. National defense is 
strictly a matter of proper and :dequate defense of our own terri- 
tories, the protection of the rights of our citizens throughout the 
world, and to uphold the Monroe Doctrine. I am and have been in 
favor of adequate national defenses to carry out such purposes. 

President Roosevelt's sensational attacks on the forms of govern- 
ment in other nations and the tirades. of members of his Cabinet 
can only lead to disastrous consequences and war. As much 
as American citizens abhor racial and religious persecution and 
ruthless militarism, it is mone of our business what form of 
government may exist in Soviet Russia, Fascist Italy, Imperial 
Japan, or Nazi Germany any more than it is their business what 
form of government exists in our cwn country. We have our own 
problems to solve in America without becoming involved in the 
rotten mess in Europe or in the eternal wars of both Europe and 
Asia. 

The inflammatory and provocative message of the President to 
Congress and the world has unnecessarily alarmed the American 
people and created, together with the barrage of propaganda 
emanating from high New Deal officials, a war hysteria, dangerous 
to the peace of America and the world. The only logical conclu- 
sion to such speeches is another war fought overseas by American 
soldiers. 

I shall never vote to join in any foreign wars without the consent 
of the American people, expressed in a Nation-wide referendum, 
unless we are attacked. 

The fact is the United States was never safer from attack or inva- 
sion by any foreign power than today. We have the most powerful 
Navy we have ever had, and with appropriations already authorized 
it will be 50 percent larger than the Japanese Navy and three times 
the size of the German Navy. 

All the totalitarian nations referred to by President Roosevelt are 
and will be for many years seriously involved in their own immedi- 
ate spheres and haven’t the faintest thought of making war on us 
or invading Latin America. 
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I do not propose to mince words on such an issue, affecting the 
life, liberty, and happiness of our people. The time has come to 
call a halt to the war mongers of the New Deal, backed by war 
profiteers, Communists, and hysterical internationalists, who want 
us to quarantine the world with American blood and money. 

President Roosevelt, very properly, quoted from Abraham Lin- 
coln (the first Republican President) in his message to Congress, 
but let me quote to you George Washington’s advice to the Ameri- 
= people in his Farewell Address, which applies with equal force 

ay: 

“Antipathy in one nation against another disposes each more 
readily to offer insult and injury, to lay hold of slight causes of 
umbrage, and to be haughty and intractabie, when accidental or 
trifling occasions of dispute occur. Hence, frequent collisions, ob- 
stinate, envenomed, and bloody contests. The nation, prompted 
by ill will and resentment, sometimes impels to war the govern- 
ment, contrary to the best calculations of policy * * * The 
peace often, sometimes perhaps the liberty, of nations has been the 
victim.” 

Listening to President Roosevelt’s speech Wednesday, I con- 
cluded that the New Deal farm and economic program had col- 
lapsed to such an extent that the Chief Executive had no plan or 
constructive suggestion to restore confidence, recovery, and re- 
employment of American labor, except to spend more billions for 
armaments and destructive purposes. He evidently desires to whip 
up a frenzy of hate and war psychosis as a red herring to take 
the minds of our people off their own unsolved domestic problems. 
He visualizes hobgoblins and creates in the public mind a fear 
of foreign invasions that exist only in his own imagination. 

Nothing more clearly demonstrates the collapse and failure of 
the New Deal than the fact that he has no more white rabbits 
with which to pull us out of the Government-made depression 
and provide jobs for the 12,000,000 unemployed, but instead pro- 
duces a red, white, and blue rabbit of war hysteria, imminence of 
war, and billions of the taxpayers’ money for armaments for 
aggression and not for national defense. 

“Beware of false prophets, which come to you in sheeps’ clothing.” 

President Roosevelt said in his message to Congress: “Once I 
prophesied that this generation of Americans had a rendezvous 
with destiny. That prophecy comes true.” What is this rendezvous 
with destiny the President speaks of? Does it mean foreign entan- 
glements, entrance into the League of Nations, collective security, 
military alliances, united front with the Communists, and a huge 
sperding program for destructive purposes and war? 

Does it mean more millions of conscripted American youth to fight 
and die in foreign lands? Does it mean the scrapping of our tradi- 
tional foreign policies of neutrality, nonintervention, and peace in 
order to select and make war on aggressor nations? Does it mean 
the saving of democracies through war and Fascist methods, which 
may instead overwhelm and destroy our free institi:tions perma- 
nently? 

In spite of the fact that the American people want peace and to 
be isolated from other peoples ancient blood feuds and wars, 
President Roosevelt recommends that the Congress give him power 
to determine the aggressor nation and to set up economic sanctions 
and reprisals, which means becoming directly involved in foreign 
entanglements and in wars all over the world. It is sheer humbug 
for Senator PITTMAN or anyone else to try to make out that sanc- 
tions against a first-class power will not involve us in war. 

Historians have not yet determined what nation started the last 
World War, but President Roosevelt proposes that we discard our 
traditional policy of neutrality and peace, as proclaimed by George 
Washi: gton and adhered to by every President since that time, and 
substitute collective security, military alliances, and sanctions 
against the aggressor nation, all of which mean bloody, ruinous, 
and costly war. 

I do not believe that the Congress will scrap the fundamental 
principles of our traditional foreign policy of peace for one of 
war and making the whole world the potential slaughterhouse for 
the youth of America 

President Roosevelt, true to his devotion to internationalism 
and entrance into the League of Nations, recommended action by 
Congress that would practically put us into the League body, 
boots and breeches, and into a united front with the Communists. 

Failure to solve the problems within our own country does not 
justify conjuring up a fictitious straw man of war. 

President Roosevelt said to us in Congress, that “we learned 
from the past what not to do.” Now the President proposes that 
we make the tragic mistakes that will inevitably force us into war 
throughout the world. He wants us to repeal the neutrality law. 
aimed to keep us out of foreign conflicts. which he has refused 
to enforce in spite of his constitutional oath of office to do. Now, 
under the guise of a war emergency, which exists only in his 
own mind—and for what other purposes, political or otherwise, I 
do not know, as I am not in his confidence—he wants the Con- 
gress to turn over to him its war-making powers, such as deter- 
mining the aggressor nation. 

Instead, the time has come for the Congress to take back some 
of the emergency powers granted to President Roosevelt and 
restore representative government in the United States. The time 
has come to stop all this hysterical talk of war, attacks on foreign 
governments, and use of economic sanctions and force to make 
the world safe for democracy. 

We tried that course 20 years ago, and since then the nations 
of Europe have gone to the left and to the right into communism, 
fascism, and nazi-ism. What a travesty; what a mockery; and 

















what a tragedy. England and France have rent the veil of illusion 
that they are champions of democracy when they sacrificed 
Czechoslovakia, the only real democracy in Central Europe. Fur- 
thermore, both England and France have recognized the seizure 
of Abyssinia by Italy and of Austria and Czechoslovakia by Germany. 

Are we to ally ourselves with the Communists, the deadly ene- 
mies of America’s free institutions, in order to make the world 
safe for the Communists? The Communists have reversed their 
position so often since 1935, when they first alined themselves 
with the New Deal in a united front movement, that they mect 
themselves coming back. 

It should be no surprise to any well-informed American that 
the Communists are now leading the Roosevelt parade for super- 
armaments and beating the war drums louder than any other 
group in the country. They are united in wanting us to make war 
on Japan, Germany, and Italy for the benefit of Soviet Russia. 

I do not agree with the President when he said that dangers 
within are less to be feared than dangers from without. I know 
of no nation that has the faintest idea of attacking us, or could 
if they wanted to, whereas there are millions of Communists, 
Fascists, and Nazis within our country who seek to destroy 
our free institutions and overthrow our republican form of 
government. 

The American people must remain cool, calm, and collected and 
divorce national defense from war hysteria. We must keep our feet 
on the ground and ponder well before we act. I do not favor any 
economic sanctions, reprisals, or trade embargoes against any foreign 
nation except on arms, ammunition, and implements of war. If I 
had my way I would not sell such arms or implements of war in time 
of peace as well as in war. Sanctions and embargoes are unneutral 
and hostile acts and create and perpetuate enmity and hatred and 
eventuate in war unless applied equally against all belligerent 
nations. 

The extent to which fear and dread of war has spread throughout 
the Nation was recently demonstrated in New Jersey by the actual 
belief in an invasion by warriors from Mars. There is no more 
chance of Nazi soldiers attacking or invading America than there is 
of an attack from Mars. 

Let us unite in putting out the flames of war propaganda and 
hysteria. We should uphold our own American institutions and 
system of government and thus set an example to the world of jus- 
tice, peace, and democracy. 

In conclusion, I urge all loyal American citizens not to compromise 
in any way within our own country with nazi-ism, fascism, or com- 
munism. There can be no compromise in free America with any of 
these imported and alien forms of dictatorship and despotism. 

Before I am a Republican I am an American and my attitude on 
keeping us out of foreign wars would be precisely the same under 
any administration that tried to involve us in economic reprisals, 
sanctions, or war commitments. 


Congressional Problems 
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RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS, OF MAS- 
SACHUSETTS, ON THURSDAY, JANUARY 5, 1939 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following radio address delivered by me over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System on Thursday, January 5, 1939: 


Good evening, ladies and gentlemen, one of the real factors con- 
tributing to make our Nation a unity today is a general knowledge 
and understanding of our national problems by the people as a 
whole. The opportunities of discussion from time to time pre- 
sented by the Columbia Broadcasting System and other similar 
institutions are of great benefit to the people throughout the 
country. As a Representative in Congress I am very grateful to 
the Columbia Broadcasting System for this chance to join in the 
discussion of some of the important problems confronting the 
Seventy-sixth Congress. 

As this new Congress begins to work the eyes of the whole Nation 
are focused on it. Throughout the country all of us are concerned 
regarding the legislation and laws to be enacted directly affecting 
our welfare. We want these laws to specifically deal with the 
problems that are to be solved without violating our Constitution. 
We do not want any legislation that will interfere in any way with 
our rights and privileges as free men and women. The Nation 
wants strong, effective, constructive legislation, but at the same 
time our people want to act and think freely and independently. 
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In all of our activities we want to be certain we are going forward. 
It is in this way of meeting our problems, of advancing toward a 
larger, fuller, and more independent life, that as a Member of 
Congress I talk over with you our affairs this afternoon. 

The problems which must be solved by this new Seventy-sixth 
Congress have to do with conditions both within and without the 
country. Regardiess of this division, however, they are closely 
related. Because of this relationship it would be inefficient and 
ineffective to solve only part of the problems. All of them must 
be constructively solved. 

Looking over our domestic condition, the most important problem 
confronting us today is the same one we faced 8 years ago, namely, 
unemployment. There are over 12,000,000 workers without jobs 
in our country. Many of these men and women have families de- 
pendent on them, so that it can be conservatively said that one- 
third of the Nation is still without the means of an independent 
living. This condition cannot and must not continue. Since 
methods designed to correct it in the past have completely failed, 
it is necessary for us to attack the problem with new and different 
methods. I think you will agree with me that if work could be 
provided for our unemployed men and women at decent wages and 
decent hours and working conditions our country would soon en- 
joy prosperity again. Many of our apparent problems of today 
would then disappear. Prosperity, to me, means jobs—jobs for 
these millions of unemployed. I do ::0t mean any old job or a 
temporary job, but a job that is :eady, that a worker and his family 
can depend on—a job so necessary in the economic scheme of things 
that a worker will be interested—interested in doing his best. 
Prosperity to me means more. It means a contented and happy 
people, with sufficient purchasing power to obtain not only the 
necessities of life but a few of the so-called luxuries. It means a 
people sufficiently grateful to the country providing such opportu- 
nities that they will fight to protect it within from the devastating 
propaganda of cowards, anxious to take all the benefits of a free 
country yet wanting to destroy it on the shoals of totalitarianism 
and dictatorship. Prosperity means a ;eople so grateful for their 
advantages that they will give all—life itself—to protect the country 
of their opportunities from the invasion of any enemy. 

How can jobs be provided for this great number of unemployed? 
That is the burning question of the hour, just as it has been for the 
last 8 years. In regard to the solution of this problem, I have a 
few suggestions to present to you for your considered judgment 
that I believe are sound and progressive. 

First. Business and industry must be assured that the Govern- 
ment is not going to control but rather cooperate and assist in 
every way possible for its improvement and successful operation. 
Government should aid in every way possible to discover new in- 
ventions, new products, new methods, and new ideas in the indus- 
trial process. Government should become a help, not a hindrance. 

Second. Business and industry should reappraise its own activities 
and processes to determine whether or not it is honestly giving a 
fair deal to the public. Unreasonable prices for unreasonable prod- 
ucts is a cause for a lack of purchasing power. Quality merchan- 
dise again should be obtainable at a fair price. Treat the public to 
a real bargain occasionally. Both will benefit by it. 

Third. Just as the Securities and Exchange laws protect the peo- 
ple from dishonest investments and shysters with unsound money- 
making claims and get-rich-quick schemes, there should be laws 
enacted to protect the people from dishonesty in business, the mis- 
representation of product, overchanging, and gyp artists in business 
not to serve the public but to actually steal the people’s money. 
Such laws would establish again the confidence of the public in 
business in general. 

Fourth. Minimum wages for all classes of work, high enough to 
afford a worker to live properly, must be established throughout the 
country. For these classes of work lower wages cannot be paid. 
The minimum should be the same everywhere. Higher wages may 
be paid, depending on the skill and efficiency of the worker. Maxi- 
mum hours must be set up in order to allow the worker time for 
relaxation and pleasure. The wages and hours bill enacted by the 
last Congress is a big step in the right direction. I supported this 
bill, believing it could be amended and improved. This must be 
done. 

Fifth. Small industries and small business must be protected from 
unfair competition of large, more powerful institutions. 

Sixth. Government help must be made possible for all worthy 
industries and business institutions which are unable to obtain 
private credit. 

Seventh. Credit should be made easier to obtain by a revision of 
the national banking laws, with a Government insurance plan set up 
to protect national banks from losses. The vast amcunt of frozen 
funds in our banks must be made available for the development 
of our industries, rather than loaned to foreign countries to be used 
for the development of their industries and for their rearmament 
plans. We will not permit our money to be used to finance arma- 
ments of countries opposed to our system of government. 

Eighth. Industries in the United States competing with foreign 
concerns paying slave wages must be protected by law. This pro- 
tection is not possible under the Reciprocal Trade Act. 

Ninth No State should be permitted to steal another State’s indus- 
tries by offering cheaper labor, lower operating costs, and free taxes. 

Tenth. An exhaustive study of cur markets by experts should be 
commenced immediately in order to determine the best methods of 
facilitating and increasing consumption of our products. Wherever 
the Government can assist and ccoperate, it should do so. Every 
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effort should be made to merge the seasonal trend into a constant 
flow of consumption goods. To do so would aid to make employ- 
ment in certain industries steady rather than seasonal. 

These suggestions are roughly stated. If they can be utilized, I 
believe the result would be a large increase in our business and 
industrial activities. This increase would require a large amount 
of employment, reducing unemployment to a minimum. 

As I previously mentioned, our industries manufacturing products 
that directly compete with the products of foreign concerns, working 
long hours and paying slave wages, must be protected by law. This 
is necessary if we are to maintain a decent standard of living for our 
workers. Although the reciprocal trade treaties negotiated com- 
pletely by the Department of State have some merit, they do a very 
devastating act when they force American workers to compete with 
the cheap living conditions of the slave labor of foreign industries. 
Furthermore, these treaties force the emphasis of competition on 
cheap products, in many cases so lacking in quality they are prac- 
tically valueless. Because of this unfairness to American workers 
their emphasis toward a cheaper standard of living; and because 
they violate the treaty clause of the Constitution I have introduced 
a bill in this Congress calling for the repeal of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement Act. I believe the people should have a fair forum in 
regard to treaties with other countries. The Constitution made that 
forum the United States Senate by providing that all treaties be- 
tween the United States and other countries must be ratified by the 
Senate. I demand that that power be returned to the Senate from 
the executive branch of our Government. 

With employment taking place in business and industry there 
would be a great decline in the number of our people obliged to 
work for the W. P. A. Until, however, the time arrives when private 
industry again is able to reemploy our workers the W. P. A. must 
and will be continued. One of the problems this new Congress faces 
here is the removing of politics from W. P. A. activities as well as all 
Government relief agencies. Every person honestly requiring the 
service of any Government agency should receive that service regard- 
less of politics and without any politics entering into the question 
at all. Politics must be removed from these agencies. 

There are other large and serious problems of a domestic nature 
this Congress must consider. I haven't the time to discuss them 
in detail. The Social Security Act must be amended to make it 
more beneficial to the people. 

Largely due to the economic upheaval caused by the war and 
changes occurring during the depression years, men and women 
have found it impossible to gain employment if they are over 60 
years of age. Many have lost their savings and property. This 
new Congress faces the problem of working out some plan that will 
be helpful and at the same time feasible for the country as a 
whole. 

Some time during the last few years many of you have either 
experienced or witnessed a terrible accident on the highway. 
During the last decade nearly a half million of our citizens were 
killed in highway accidents. This is a problem of national con- 
cern. This new Congress faces the task of working out some 
method that will aid in the prevention of this terrible toll of the 
highways. 

Then there is the necessity of medical aid and hospitalization 
for the needy. This problem is closely associated with the painful, 
slow-killing disease of cancer which science knows so little about. 
Almost 600,000 men and women have cancer in America today. 
Approximately 150,000 die each year. This presents a problem of 
grave concern and is national in scope. This new Congress must 
give consideration to methods of aiding in the solving and preven- 
tion of this horrible disease. It is the greatest public-health 
problem before us today. 

With your permission I desire to speak primarily to the people 
in my own section of New England. (As you know, I am a Repre- 
sentative from Massachusetts.) As a result of the hurricane there 
is a real menace to the lives and property of everybody in that area. 
I refer to the fire hazard caused by the fallen trees in the numerous 
wooded sections of Massachusetts and New England. The United 
States Forest Service is well aware of the danger, for on December 
21 the Acting Chief of the Forest Service wrote to me—and I quote 
from his letter: “Fire hazard conditions in New England, as they 
will exist next spring, cannot be exaggerated. To anyone who has 
been in the disaster area, the thought of the possibilities of a dis- 
aster even greater than the hurricane is appalling. If measures are 
not taken and fires are not adequately handled during the coming 
spring fire season, I predict there will be loss of life and property 
throughout the path of this hurricane equal and even beyond 
that done by the storm itself. I feel a tremendous responsibility 
in all these undertakings and feel that all influential and thinking 
people should be apprised of the exact situation and then prepare 
to prevent these things from happening.” 

This peril to our people and their homes is evident to everybody 
who has seen the wreckage and havoc caused by the storm. It is 
an emergency that cannot be handled by ordinary means. The 
experts have estimated that it would require a force of 39,000 men 
to clear the forests and place them in a safe condition. The 
W. P. A. has been unable to furnish anywhere near the required 
number of men. Not only is there insufficient manpower, but 
funds for the work are not available. 

On the opening day of Congress I introduced a bill calling for 
the appropriation of sufficient money to carry out this work. I 
shail do everything in my power to have that bill become law, and 
at once. It is of vital pressing importance, and I ask not only the 
support of my colleagues in Congress but of all of you who are 
listening, in this effort to provide relief from a very real danger. 
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Besides this emergency legislation, Massachusetts and its Rep- 
resentatives are urging that this Congress take definite steps 
toward a system of flood control. My congressional district has 
suffered repeatedly from the flood waters of the Merrimack River. 
Surveys have been made by the United States Army engineers 
and recommendations for flood control and prevention have been 
made. Congress must act upon these recommendations and pro- 
vide the funds for the work. Each year the people living along 
the banks of the river dread the rising of the waters which have 
forced them so often to leave their homes and to lose their be- 
longings. It is a problem that must be faced. 

Turning from the domestic scene to foreign affairs, we find some 
very important problems this Congress must consider. First of 
all our neutrality legislation must be amended to make it prac- 
tically neutral, or it must be repealed completely. As it now 
stands it is a measure possessing greater chances of involving us 
in war than in keeping us at peace. 

Then there is the great problem of our national defense. Today, 
in this world of force and aggression, power seems to be the only 
quality that demands respect. All of you know about the invasion 
of Austria and the reducing of this proud 900-year independent 
country to a vassal state. All of you are familiar with Munich 
and its immediate results. All of us realize that there was no real 
peace obtained from the Munich conference. Here in America we 
possess a great country and the finest system of government ever 
conceived by man. We must protect that which we have. We 
must maintain our responsibility to the Western Hemisphere. 
From this policy there will be no turning, regardless of the party 
in power. In order that we may defend and command proper re- 
spect we must be adequately prepared. Adequate preparation 
involves complete units of defense on land, sea, and air on the 
Pacific and the Atlantic coasts in order to reduce the importance 
of the Panama Canal from a naval point of view. Our Pacific 
defenses must be adequate for the requirements there, and our 
Atlantic defenses must be adequate for protection there. 

Ladies and gentlomen, I am a member of the great Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee of the House of Representatives. I do not favor 
war in any sense unless it is forced on us to defend that which we 
have. I know the horror and tragedy of war. I was overseas in the 
last one. May I remind you that at 2:30 a.m. on Monday, September 
26, 1918, 2,700 guns opened fire in the greatest battle Americans ever 
fought—the Meuse-Argonne offensive. The barrage flashes as a 
million American boys fung forward across the terrible terrain in an 
attack that broke the Hindenburg line and continued on until the 
armistice. We pulled the chestnuts out of the fire for European 
democracies then. Today we are concerned only with our own de- 
mocracy and those of the Western Hemisphere. 

It is my work to try to prevent any more American boys from 
fighting on foreign soil again. I know you will agree with me that 
we must strive for peace always. To insure that peace, however, 
we must be prepared to adequately defend our country. 
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Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, there is only one way to cope 
effectively with the lynching evil and that is to impose swift, 
certain, and summary punishment on those guilty of the 
crime of lynching. The person who feels an impulse to join 
in this hideous crime will think twice if he knows that if 
caught he will do a long term at hard labor or stretch at 
the end of a rope. 

I wish to suggest a new approach to this subject which, I 
believe, would go a long way toward curbing this despicable 

rime. It is a reasonable plan. It contains no trace of 
sectional discrimination or sectional animosity. It is a plan 
on which both North and South should agree. 

Lynching will never be stopped until the law is made more 
terrifying than it now is, which is another way of saying 
that there will never he any adequate or effective control of 
this atrocious crime until Congress enacts a Federal anti- 
lynching law. 

As long as the lawless element knows that prosecution 
under State laws is a farce, to be flouted with impunity, there 
will be no real curb on lynchers. But if the lawless element 
realizes that as soon as it commits this crime it will hav 
J. Edgar Hoover on its trail and a bunch of expert G-men 








running down every guilty participant, we may expect a cool- 
ing off of lynching ardor, and a probability that lynching will 
drop from the top of the list of abominable crimes to near 
the least in frequency and importance. 

How then can J. Edgar Hoover and the Bureau of Investi- 
gation be brought into the picture? Attorney General Cum- 
mings, Mr. Hoover’s chief, is inclined to think that Hoover 
and his Bureau cannot figure in the prosecution of lynchers. 
I asked why that is so, when they figure with tremendous 
effect in the punishment of kidnapers. 

The difference, I learned, was that lynching is regarded 
as a local crime, the same as murder, while kidnaping is, or 
may be, an interstate crime. ‘Theoretically, one is intrastate 
while the other is interstate. The fact is that Federal juris- 
diction over kidnaping often hangs by an invisible thread. 
In many instances the interstate feature is lacking or is 
little more than a figment of the imagination, and yet, as far 
as anyone knows, there is never a crime of kidnaping that 
does not bring the Bureau of Investigation into immediate 
action, with very wholesome results. 

If the same federal activity can be directed against lynch- 
ers we may hope for a cessation of the lynching evil. It was 
a very wise idea that brought the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation into action against kidnapers and it will be an equally 
wise idea that will turn its attention to lynchers. I have 
introduced a bill which proposes to attack lynching from 
this new angle of getting the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
interested. It is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) it shall be unlawful for any per- 
son to move or travel from one State into another State for the 
puipose of aiding or abetting the lynching of any person. 

(b) It shall be unlawful for any person to send by telephone, 
telegraph, or radio, or through the mails, any communication 
which urges or invites any person to aid or abet the lynching of 
any person. 

(c) As used in this section the term “States” means a State, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia. 

(d) Violations of this-section shall be punished by imprisonment 
for not less than 5 years. 

Sec. 2. Whenever a lynching occurs in any State, the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation is authorized and directed to investigate 
the facts in connection with such lynching to determine whether, 
in connection with or in the course of such lynching, any crime 
against the United States has been committed. 

Nowadays whenever a lynching occurs the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation takes no notice of it whatever. This seems 
strange when we realize the revolting, degrading nature of 
the crime and when we remember that the Bureau of In- 
vestigation is the Nation’s strongest arm dealing with the 
criminal element. But let my bill pass and the Bureau of 
Investigation will be on the spot, wherever a lynching is com- 
mitted. Furthermore, the knowledge that it will be on the 
spot will be a powerful deterrent to prevent lynching from 
eccurring for all criminals have a genuine fear of Hoover 
and his Bureau. 

I cannot but feel that my bill approaches the problem in a 
more sane and sensible way than the legislation that has been 
urged before Congress in recent years. I supported that legis- 
lation because I believed a start should be made, but always 
with a feeling that it was in a considerable degree impractical 
and unjust. Both the Gavagan bill as it passed the House and 
the antilynching bill as reported to the Senate proposed to 
lay a monetary penalty up to $10,000 against the county 
where a lynching occurs. In any county where a lynching is 
committed perhaps only a small fraction of 1 percent of the 
people are guilty, the remaining 99 and a fraction percent 
being wholly innocent. It is manifestly unjust to penalize 
such a large group of people who are as innocent as a new- 
born babe. What it amounts to, in the final analysis, is that 
the innocent are punished and the guilty escape, because, as 
a general rule, lynchers are irresponsible riffraff who do not 
pay taxes and who therefore would not have to pay any part 
of the fine. 

It certainly is a strange principle of law that the innocent 
should be punished and the guilty should go scot free. That 
is not the way, in my opinion, to uproot the crime of lynching. 
The way to uproot it is to impose a punishment on the guilty 
that will be swift and tough, to make certain that those who 
are guilty are made to feel the lash of justice, and to cause 
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all others to realize that it does not pay to go up against 
the Federal buzz saw. The bill I propose would remove these 
antilynching cases automatically from the communities, 
where local sympathy is too often a handicap to justice, to 
the Federal courts, where the trial will be according to the 
law and the evidence. 

I doubt whether a bill that inflicts punishment on a whole 
county, 99: percent of which is innocent, will ever pass 
Congress. Southern Members of Congress will never permit 
such a bill to go through. I believe that my bill, which limits 
the punitive operations of the law to the guilty but provides 
a way to inflict swift punishment on those who ought to be 
punished, can be passed by a majority composed of Members 
from the South as well as the North. Lynching is not entirely 
a sectional crime. The worst lynching I ever have known 
occurred in Indiana and the victims were whites. As I under- 
stand the attitude of the South, it does not object so much 
to punishment of the guilty as it does to the humiliation of 
the indictment and punishment of entire counties for crimes 
committed by a few lawless persons. As it appears that this 
is a subject which Congress must sooner or later deal with, 
I commend my bill to Members from both North and South. 

CORRESPONDENCE WITH DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

For further enlightenment, I present herewith correspond- 

ence that has passed between the Attorney General and 


myself, as follows: 
JuLY 15, 1938. 
Hon. Homer S. CUMMINGS, 
Attorney General, Department of Justice, Washington, D.C. 

DeEaR Mr. CUMMINGS: I am writing to suggest that you initiate at 
once a study of the horrible crime of lynching, which has again 
broken out with virulence in two States of the Union, with a view 
especially to drafting and having ready for presentation to Congress 
when it reconvenes in January a pian of legislation to suppress this 
awful crime in the future. 

Put some of the best legal minds of your Department on this 
work, and if you select a committee to make the study, which I 
think would be a practicable method of procedure, by all means 
appoint J. Ecgar Hoover on that committee. Indeed, Mr. Hoover 
would be a very good selection for chairman of the committee, in 
my opinion. 

A plan of governmental campaign against lynching similar to the 
one which proved so effective against kidnaping would soon erect a 
powerful deterrent against mob violence. If the Government will 
exercise the same foresight, initiative, vigor, and intelligence in 
dealing with lynching it has exercised in dealing with kidnaping, 
the problem will be near solution. It is true that kidnaping has not 
entirely ceased as a result of the law proposed by your Department, 
but means have been provided to bring kidnapers to swift and 
summary justice and the evil has been measurably abated. Surely 
lynching is no less terrible and repulsive a crime than kidnaping 
and no less deserving of governmental attention. 

It could hardly be said that any kidnaping crime could be more 
abhorrent and more destructive of the peace and dignity of the 
United States than the crime which took place, for instance, at 
Rolling Fork, Miss., on July 2, when Tom Green, 48-year-old Negro, 
was shot, tied to an automobile, and dragged through the streets, 
and then burned, or the similar mob outrage committed at Arabi, 
Ga., on July 9, when John Dukes, a 60-year-old Negro, was burned to 
death as he was in the throes of dying from bullet wounds. 

Such revolting crimes are enough to chill the marrow of every 
right-thinking citizen and to bring a crying demand that the 
Government, which is entering into so many far-flung activities 
for social advancement, shall make a study of the unspeakable 
crime of lynching, with a view to devising some effective measure 
to suppress that major crime. You are the official best qualified to 
direct that study, and the time to undertake it is now, so that Con- 
gress, when it reconvenes in January, may have before it the con- 
crete results of such study in the form of an antilynching bill that 
will do the work. With the Government’s prestige back cf such a 
bill, just as it was back of the antikidnaping bill, the problem of 
suppressing lynching will be tackled in a way that will promise real 
results. The Gavagan antilynching bill, which we passed through 
the House at the last session, may not be the entire solution of the 
lynching problem. It may not be even the right solution, though I 
believe it is a step in the right direction. Every lynching is a blot 
on the Nation and a crime against America. It is, therefore, a 
problem for the Government to study, to try to find the remedy, 
and especially for your Department, which is dedicated to the 
maintenance of law and order. 

I respectfully submit these thoughts for your careful and serious 
consideration and I would appreciate having your reaction to them. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Lovis LupLow. 


JULY 22, 1938. 
Hon. Louis LupLow 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: This acknowledges your Iectter of July 
15. What you say about lynching is entirely warranted. I view the 
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crime with loathing and would welcome any feasible method of 
dealing with it. 

Lynching is murder however you look at it. In almost every 
instance it is, like any other murder, entirely local, and has no inter- 
state aspects whatsoever. The kidnaping statute to which you refer 
is, of course, based upon the existence of an interstate offense, viz, 
the transportation of a kidnaped person in interstate commerce. 
Any comparison between interstate kidnaping and intrastate murder 
is apt to be misleading. 

The subject of lynching has been so long under consideration by 
Congress and eminent and learned members of the Senate and the 
House have so thoroughly debated it and so well understand its 
legal problems and its social implications that I feel it would be pre- 
sumptuous on my part to volunteer advice as to what course 
Congress should pursue. 

Such studies as we have made in the Department of Justice with 
reference to the legal problems involved are now, as they have here- 
tofore been, available to any appropriate congressional confmittee 
having the matter in charge. As I view it, the responsibility, so far 
as Federal legislation is concerned, is primarily and unmistakably 
upon Congress. 

Upon reflection I am sure you will agree with me that the only 
appropriate course for the Department of Justice, under the circum- 
stances, is to be as cooperative as possible in connection with the 
problems of law involved, leaving the ultimate conclusion both as 
to the form of a proposed statute and the policy to be pursued 
entirely to Congress. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Homer 8. CUMMINGS, 
Attorney General. 


Avucust 1, 1938. 
Hon. Homer S. CUMMINGS, 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Mr. CuMMINGS: There will never be adequate or effective 
control of the atrocious crime of lynching until Congress enacts 
a Federal antilynching law. 

That, in brief, is my answer, respectfully submitted, to your 
courteous letter of July 22, for which I wish to express my thanks 
and appreciation. 

So with all the earnestness I can command I renew my sugges- 
tion to you and J. Edgar Hoover and others of your departmental 
personnel, who are skilled in dealing with crime, that you make 
& summer recess study of the crime of lynching with a view to 
laying a definite plan for a Federal antilynching law before Con- 
gress when it reconvenes in January. 

This, as I conceive it, would be in entire harmony with the 
administration’s social program. A large majority, in fact almost 
all cf the acts conducive to social betterment which Congress has 
passed in recent years, have been drafted in the executive depart- 
ment. For instance, in the Seventy-second and Seventy-third Con- 
gresses, 77 major measures were enacted, and of these only 18 orig- 
inated in Congress and 59 in the executive department. So there 
would be no violation of precedents, and certainly there would be 
nothing indelicate or improper if your department would draft and 
send to Congress a proposal for a new Federal law to deal ade- 
quately with the terrible evil of lynching, which presents a social 
problem of first magnitude. 

With all due respect for your great mastery of the law, I doubt 
whether your definition of lynching, in which you place that crime 
in the same category as an ordinary murder, is an accurate de- 
scription of the nature and quality of the crime of lynching. A 
murder is a local crime, properly punishable by the laws of the 
State. A lynching is more than that. A lynching, whether it 
occurs in Indiana or in Mississippi (and the worse lynching I ever 
knew occurred in Indiana), is an ugly, diabolical crime against the 
Nation. A lynching is a mass insurrection against law and order 
and therefore a violation of the Constitution under which the 
Federal Government was ordained and created, among other things, 
“to insure domestic tranquillity.” 

For your consideration, and in order that you may be offered 
something concrete as a basis of a study of this problem, I pro- 
pose a draft of a Federal antilynching law as follows: 


“A bill to make criminal certain acts in connection with lynching, 
and to provide for investigations of crimes in connection with 
lynchings 
“Be it enacted, etc., That (a) it shall be unlawful for any person 

to move or travel from one State into another State for the pur- 

pose of aiding or abetting the lynching of any person. 

“(b) It shall be unlawful for any person to send by telephone, 
telegraph, or radio, or through the mails, any communication 
which urges or invites any person to aid or abet the lynching of 
any person. 

“(c) As used in this section the term ‘State’ means a State, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia. 

“(d) Violations of this section shall be punished by imprison- 
ment for not less than 5 years. 

“Sec. 2. Whenever a lynching occurs in any State, the Federal 


Bureau of Investigation is authorized and directed to investigate 
the facts in connection with such lynching to determine whether, 
in connection with or in the course of such lynching, any crime 
against the United States has been committed.” 

There are almost innumerable ways in which a Federal question 


may enter into a lynching, thus affording a Federal jurisdiction 
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of the subject. I am advised that a lynching occurred in Georgia 
when nearly all of the participants came from Alabama and Florida, 
crossing State lines to commit the crime. Certainly a Federal 
question was presented there. Lynching of an engineer on an 
interstate railroad would present a Federal question. In one case 
which I have in mind the victim was kidnaped and hurried across 
a State line and lynched. There is the Federal element again. If 
a victim is taken away from the custody of a Federal officer and 
lynched, a Federal question would enter, and the same question 
would arise if the victim is any one of an innumerable number 
of Federal officers, such as an internal revenue agent, a customs 
guard, an immigration inspector, et al., or if the lynchers drive a 
stolen automobile across State lines. 

Under the bill as I have drafted it the Bureau of Investigation of 
your Department would investigate every lynching, wherever it may 
occur, to determine whether a Federal question is involved. This 
of itself would be a tremendous deterrent force to stop lynching, 
just as it has been in suppressing kidnaping. The name of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation is feared by criminals everywhere, 
and if J. Edgar Hoover is given a chance he will add to that 
Bureau’s distinguished achievements by quelling lynching with the 
same efficiency he has displayed in fighting other crimes. 

I believe the bill I propose, roughly outlined above, would pass 
Congress and thus put an end to the bitter fight over antilynching 
legislation. I have word from some persons who speak the senti- 
ment of the South that they would agree to this legislation, and 
therefore I respectfully offer it as a compromise suggestion. As I 
interpret the sentiment of southern leaders, they are not opposed to 
penalizing those who actually commit the crime, but they do pro- 
test the injustice of penalizing the entire county where a lynching 
occurs, as proposed in the antilynching bills of the last Congress. 
They point out that 994; of the people of a county are usually 
innocent of any connection with the crime, and to impose a mone- 
tary penalty on a county usually means that only the innocent 
would suffer, because the riffraff that commit a lynching pay no 
taxes. 

The purpose of a wisely conceived antilynching law would be to 
inflict swift, sure, and summary punishment on the guilty. We 
should not aim nor desire to penalize a great number of innocent 

ople. 
mT bature that a bill such as I propose would please instead of 
offend the sentiment of thinking people, South as well as North, who 
know that the subject of lynching is one which sooner or later 
must be dealt with federally. I believe, furthermore, that the legis- 
lation I propose is constitutional in every phase and detail. 

For reasons I have stated I ask you to give this proposal the 
serious attention of your splendid mental and legal faculties, that 
you consult J. Edgar Hoover and others in your Department who are 
familiar with crime prevention, and that a careful study of this 
problem be made by you and your associates to the end of formu- 
lating a definite program for the enactment of a Federal antie 
lynching law at the next session of Congress. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Louis LupLow. 


AucustT 9, 1938. 
Hon. Louis LupDLow, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: This acknowledges your letter of 
August 1, in which you request that a study be made of the crime 
of lynching with a view to laying a definite plan for a Federal anti- 
lynching law before the Congress when it convenes in January. 

We note your suggestion that much of the legislation which the 
Congress has enacted in recent years has been drafted in the execu- 
tive departments, and that therefore there would be no violation of 
precedents if the Department of Justice were to draft and send to 
the Congress a proposal for a Federal antilynching act. In this con- 
nection may I call your attention to the following statements made 
by the Attorney General in his letter to you of July 22, 1938: 

“The subject of lynching has been so long under consideration by 
the Congress, and eminent and learned Members of the Senate and 
the House have so thoroughly debated it and so well understand its 
legal problems and its social implications that I feel it would be 
presumptuous on my part to volunteer advice as to what course 
Congress should pursue. 

“Such studies as we have made in the Department of Justice with 
reference to the legal problems involved are now, as they have here- 
tofore been, available to any appropriate congressional committee 
having the matter in charge. As I view it, the responsibility, so far 
as Federal legislation is concerned, is primarily and unmistakably 
upon Congress.” 

Section (a) of the specific bill suggested by you in your letter 
relates only to those participants in a lynching who have occasion 
to cross a State line. This provision would probably affect merely a 
small percentage of lynchings—only those which take place near a 
State boundary. 

Section (b) of your bill would affect sending messages by 
telephone, telegraph, radio, or mail. 

We also note your suggestion that if the victim is taken away 
from the custody of a Federal officer and lynched, a Federal ques- 
tion would enter. There is already, however, Federal legislation on 
the subject, since it is made a criminal offense knowingly or willfully 
to obstruct, resist, or oppose any officer of the United States in 
serving or attempting to serve or execute any process or warrant 
(U. S. C., title 18, sec. 240). If the victim is himself a Fed- 

































































eral law-enforcement officer, the perpetrators of the murder are 
guilty of a Federal offense (U. S. C., title 18, sec. 253). If the 
lynchers drive a stolen automobile across State lines, knowing such 
vehicle to have been stolen, they may be prosecuted under the 
National Motor Vehicle Theft Act. Consequently these aspects of 
the subject which you specifically mention are now covered by 
Federal statutes. 

We wish to thank you for the complimentary references contained 
in your letter to the work of the Department of Justice, and to 
express Our appreciation of the support that you have always 
extended to it. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH B. KEENAN, 
Acting Attorney General. 
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ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT AT THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH 
CAROLINA, CHAPEL HILL, N. C., DECEMBER 5, 1938 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask permission to have 
printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp the address delivered 
by the President at the University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C., on December 5, 1938. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp as follows: 


The late Justice Cardozo, of the Supreme Court, wrote a few 
years ago: 

“We live in a world of change. If a body of law were in existence 
adequate for the civilization of today, it could not meet the de- 
mands of tomorrow. Society is inconstant. So long as it is incon- 
stant * * * there can be no constancy inlaw. * * * Law 
defines a relation not always between fixed points, but often 
between points of varying position. * * * There is change 
whether we will it or not.” 

It is recognition of this philosophy that has made the University 
of North Carolina representative of liberal teaching. And it is my 
recognition of your recognition of that philosophy that brings me 
£0 willingly to Chapel Hill today. 

It is a far cry from the days of my first visit to the university, 
nearly a quarter of a century ago. I came then because my old 
chief—that great North Carolina liberal, Josephus Daniels—told 
me I should see for myself a great institution of learning which 
was thinking and acting in terms of today and tomorrow and not 
in the tradition of yesterday. 

In those days the leadership of the Nation was in the hands 
of a great President who was seeking to recover for our social 
system ground which had been lost under his conservative prede- 
cessor, and to restore something of the fighting liberal spirit which 
the Nation had gained under Theodore Roosevelt. It seemed one 
of our national tragedies that just when Woodrow Wilson was be- 
ginning to accomplish definite improvements in the living stand- 
ards of America, the World War not only interrupted his course, 
but laid the foundation for 12 years of retrogression. I say this 
advisedly, because it is not progress, but the reverse, when a nation 
goes through the madness of the twenties, piling up paper profits, 
hatching all manner of speculations, and coming inevitably to the 
day when the bubble bursts. 

It is only the unthinking liberals in this world who see nothing 
but tragedy in the slowing up or temporary stopping of liberal 
progress. 

It is only the unthinking conservatives who rejoice when a social 
or economic reform fails to be 100 percent successful. 

It is only the headline mentality that exaggerates or distorts 
the true objectives of those in this Nation, whether they be the 
president of the University of North Carolina or the President of 
the United States, who, with Mr. Justice Cardozo, admit the fact 
of change and seek to guide change into the right channels to the 
greater glory of God and the greater good of mankind. 

You undergraduates who see me for the first time have read 
your newspapers and heard on the air that I am, at the very least, 
an ogre—a consorter with Communists, a destroyer of the rich, 
a breaker of our ancient traditions. You think of me perhaps as 
the inventor of the economic royalist, of the wicked utilities, of 
the money changers of the temple. You have heard for 6 years 
that I was about to plunge the Nation into war; that you and 
your little brothers would be sent to the bloody fields of battle in 
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breakfasted every morning on a dish of “grilled millionaire.” 
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Actually I am an exceedingly mild-mannered person—a practi- 
tioner of peace, both domestic and foreign, a believer in the capi- 
talistic system, and for my breakfast a devotee of scrambied eggs. 

You have read that as a result of balloting last November, the 
liberal forces in the United States are on their way to the ceme- 
tery—yet I ask you to remember that liberal forces in the United 
States have often been killed and buried—with the inevitable re- 
sult that in short order they have come to life again with more 
strength than they had before. 

It is also true that other men in public iife have protested 
against certain forms of economic control and that epithets far 
stronger than any I have used have been employed even by Presi- 
dents of the United States. Those of us who knew Woodrow 
Wilson and Theodore Roosevelt and Grover Cleveland could hardly 
call them mollycoddles. 

I was reading a letter of Theodore Roosevelt the other day, 
written to a friend in the spring of 1908, and it will, I think, 
interest and amuse you if I quote from it. He was writing to a 
man who was fighting for social and political decency on the 
Pacific coast. He said: 

“Now and then you must feel downhearted when you see men 
guilty of the most atrocious crimes who, from some cause or 
other, succeed in escaping punishment, and especially when you 
see * * * men of wealth, of high business, and in a sense 
of high social standing, banded together against you. My dear 
sir, I want you to feel that your experience is simply the experi- 
ence of all of us who are engaged in this fight. 

“There is no form of slander and wicked falsehood in which 
the New York papers, not only those representing the lowest type 
of demagogy, but those representing the interests that call them- 
selves preeminently conservative, preeminently cultured, have not 
indulged in as regards myself. From all I can gather the feeling 
against me, not only in Wall Street, not only in the business 
houses of the greatest financiers of New York, but also in most 
of the uptown clubs * * * it is just in these places that the 
feeling against me has been most bitter. As a matter of fact, 
I do not care a snap of my fingers about it. I do not care whether 
they think well cof me or think ill of me. But I do care a very 
great deal to do this work without flinching, on the one hand, 
and on the other hand without becoming angered and irritated 
to a degree that will in any way cause me to lose my head. 

“Now, so it is with you and your associates. You must keep 
reasonably good natured; but above all things you must not lose 
heart; and you must battle on valiantly no matter what the 
biggest businessmen may say, no matter what the mob may say, 
no matter what may be said by that element which chooses to 
regard itself as socialiy the highest element. You are in a fight 
for plain decency, for the plain democracy of the plain people who 
believe in honesty and in fair dealing between man and man. Do 
not get disheartened; and keep up the fight.” 

heodore Roosevelt, born of an old New York family, southern 
on his mother’s side, trained as a young man on our western fron- 
tiers, was perhaps the first American President in modern times 
who knew the whole Nation. In the letter which I have read, and 
with this national background, it seems to me what he said, in 
effect, was, first, that the American people have, and must have, 
a definite objective for the improvement of government, for the 
improvement of social and economic conditions; second, that these 
objectives must be carried out by definite action; and, third, that 
in the attaining of them, the President and the Government and 
the people as a whole must have two essential qualities—first, a 
sense of proportion and perspective; and, second, good will and a 
sense of humor. 

Almost every crisis of our history since 1789 has become a crisis 
because of a lack on the part of leaders or on the part of the 
people themselves, or both, of some of these essentials. 

The very birth of the Democratic Party, at a time when Presi- 
Gent Washington publicly expressed the hope that the Nation 
could be run without parties, was due to the simple fact that the 
Government itself was dominated by the great commercial and 
shipping interests of the seaboard, and failed to give recognition 
to the needs and the desires of the masses of the inhabitants of 
the Original Thirteen States who did not subscribe to the theory 
that birth, wealth, or political position could give to the posses- 
sors of these qualifications the sole right to govern. Hence the 
Democratic Party. 

A generation later a government dominated by the other ex- 
treme—the plainer people from the back country, from the Pied- 
mont and the slopes of the Alleghanies—paying scant atten- 
tion to the shipowners of the seaboard, drove our Nation into the 
second war against Great Britain. And here in the South it is 
worth remembering that the first suggestion of secession from the 
Union was proposed by delegates from the New England States in 
the Hartford Convention in 1814. 

In both cases tolerance and the national point of view were 
absent. Another generation went by and it was the same lack of 
tolerance, the same lack of a national point of view which brought 
about a war which was not inevitable—the War between the 
States. 

The scene changed and the Nation was confronted not by a 
sectional difference but by a struggle for economic and social con- 
trol—a period which saw the control of our National Government 
by groups of individuals, who, owning their Government, through 
owning vast financial power, used the plea of development of our 
national resources that they might feather their own nests. 
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In the lifetime of people who are still with us there were men 
whom we must admit had courage and vision, who pushed rail- 
roads across the plains, opened mines, dammed rivers, created vast 
aggregations of capital; and left in their wake vast aggregations of 
National and State and local political power. 

In a sense those were glorious days, because the wide-open spaces 
were open to those native Americans and those who were flocking 
hither from the centers of Europe to find work in new fields. 

A current author emphasizes the perfection of life that sur- 
rounded our population half a century ago. He draws a picture of 
the complete lack of any restraints on any individual and infers 
that every American of those days, no matter what part of the 
country he or she lived in, lived in a Utopia of work and play to 
which we should seek an immediate return. 

A few days ago in Georgia I talked with an old friend whom I 
have known for 10 years. He was what might be called an old- 
fashioned southern conservative. We got to “reminiscing” about 
the old days when I first lived in Georgia. He reminded me of the 
days when cotton was selling at 5 cents a pound, and, while he 
admitted that the ramifications of our Federal legislation, and espe- 
cially of court decisions during the past 6 years were somewhat 
beyond him, he allowed that some principle of crop control—cotton 
and tobacco—decided on by a majority of the farmers themselves, 
was the most democratic way to prevent the return of 5-cent cotton. 

He reminded me of two little banks in Warm Springs, Ga.—banks 
in which many thousands of dollars of local savings had been depos- 
ited, of the failure of both of these banks and the loss of the sav- 
ings, and of the fact today that deposits in the banks of the United 
States are safe, and, he remarked, “I hope that that type of liberal 
legislation will not be repealed.” 

He reminded me of the white men and Negroes who never saw, as 
the heads of families, $100 in cash the whole year round. He 
reminded me of the days in 1982 when the States of the Union were 
going broke and losing their credit because the whole burden of the 
relief of the starving was placed on their shoulders without the con- 
tribution of one dollar from the Federal Government. He reminded 
me of the complete lack of any social-security program; of the days 
when a homebuilder was charged 15 and 20 percent to borrow the 
money to build his house; of the days when slum clearance was a 
beautiful ideal on paper and nowhere else. 

And when he left he said: “Young man, I don’t know the United 
States the way you do, but I know this section of the Nation 
pretty well. I don’t understand the actual working out of all these 
new-fangled things that the Government has been starting in 
these past 6 years. But I know this section of the country, and I 
want to tell you that there is a new spirit abroad in the land. I 
am not talking just about the fact that there is more buying 
power, that houses are painted that were never painted before, that 
our banks are safe, that our roads and schools are better. What I 
am talking about is that all of our young people in my section of 
the country think that we are ‘going places.’” 

Those two words “going places” seem to be an essential in modern 
civilization. 

They represent the conviction on the part of the young people of 
America that life never remains static; that there are better days 
ahead than ever before; that an opportunity to find a way of life, to 
earn a living, to raise a family in comfort and security, are better 


today and will be better tomorrow. There may be those in the | 


world who believe that a regimentated people, whose every thought 
and action is directed by one man, may give some people a type of 
security which is pleasing to them. But whatever convictions I 
have, none is stronger than my abiding belief that the security and 
well-being of the American people can best be served by the demo- 
cratic processes which have made this country strong and great. 

The future, however, rests not on chance alone, not on mere con- 
servatism, mere smugness, mere ftatalism, but on the affirmative 
action which we take in America. What America does or fails to 
do in the next few years has a far greater bearing and influence on 
the history of the human race for centuries to come than most of us 
who are here today can ever conceive. 

We are not only the largest and most powerful democracy in the 
whole world, but: many other democracies look to us for leadership 
that world demccracy may survive. 

I am speaking not of the external policies of the United States. 
They are exerted on the side of peace and they are exerted more 
strongly than ever before toward the self-preservation of democra- 
cies through the assurance of peace. 

What I would emphasize is the maintenance of successful democ- 
racy at home. Necessarily democratic methods within a nation’s 
life entail change—the kind of change through local processes 
described by Mr. Justice Cardozo—the kind of change to meet new 
social and economic needs through recognized processes of 
government. 

Because we live in an era of acceleration, we can no longer trust 
to the evolution of future decades to meet these new problems, 
They rise before us today and they must be met today. 

That is why the younger generation means so much in our cur- 
rent affairs. They are part of the picture in their twenties without 
having to wait until they have passed middle age. 

That is why I myself associate myself so greatly with the 
younger generation. 

That is why I am happy and proud to become an alumnus of 
the University of North Carolina, typifying as it does American 
liberal thought through American action. 


Address by Senator Maloney 
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KEYNOTE ADDRESS OF SENATOR FRANCIS MALONEY AT THE 
DEMOCRATIC STATE CONVENTION, GROTON, CONN., SEP- 
TEMBER 13, 1938 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a speech de- 
livered by the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
MALONEY] at the Democratic State convention at Groton, 
Conn., on September 13, 1938. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


This gathering of Connecticut Democrats, every 2 years, to nomi- 
nate candidates for public office, and to rededicate themselves to 
the principles of liberal government, has always filled me with feel- 
ings of pride and affection. Although we now have the satisfaction 
of knowing that the character of government for which we have 
stood steadfastly for several generations is triumphant here, and 
generally throughout the Nation, we cannot, and should not, forget 
the earlier struggles during which faith in ourselves and our party 
was the only bulwark against despondency. 

This convention, with its traditions, and its personalities, and its 
associations, is the bridge between the past struggles and the present 
victories, and it is the chief avenue to the glorious future that IT 
know lies ahead for our people. What we do here, and the things 
that are recorded, become the authentic expressions of all Connecti- 
cut citizens who are devoted to the cause of liberal action in 
government. 

We have had great men among the Democrats of Connecticut— 
men who could lead well and true—we have had even greater men 
and women—and we still have them—who can serve honestly and 
faithfully in the ranks. It is to the loyalty of these that we owe 
most for our recent victories—and it is to these able and active men 
and women of Connecticut that I would primarily dedicate the 
remarks I make in opening this convention tonight. It is they who, 
acting together for a common cause, and with a common purpose, 
frankly dividing on specific questions and issues, but uniting always 
as one great army in liberalism, give to this convention its deep 
significance. 

Analysts more learned than I have often attempted to delineate 
the particular characteristics that distinguished the Democratic 
Party from other political groups in this country. Some have 
thought it is the attachment of the party to the doctrine of State 
rights as that doctrine was dramatized in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. Others have declared that the party’s ad- 
herence to a low tariff has been its peculiar aspect. We know 
that the distinction cannot be so definitely or narrowly drawn. 

To me there is a more fundamental difference between our party 
and all other parties, and that is our insistence upon the dignity 
and intellectuality of the individual citizen. What we stand for 
has always been the crystallization of what our individual members 
stand for. 

That is why the Democratic Party has been so consistently 
liberal during its entire history back to the days of Jackson and 
Jefferson. The party sprang from the people and has remained true 
to the needs of the people. No man can be a leader of Democrats 
without being liberal, because no true Democrat is not liberal. 

We know that this is especially true in Connecticut. I have 
been attending conventions such as this for nearly a quarter of a 
century, and not once in my experience has the Democratic Party 
in this State proposed a reactionary program or supported a 
reactionary candidate. 

It is easy to talk about liberalism. It is a word which may 
conveniently be used to cloak many obscure and confused move- 
ments. But it has never had a vague meaning among Democrats. 

Liberalism is what the Democratic Party in this country stands 
for—and it is what Connecticut Democrats have fought for since 
the early days of the Republic. 

Our adherence to the American system of government makes us 
the mortal enemies of all foreign or alien forces of destruction. We 
are alert to bar from our shores any taint of communism or 
fascism or totalitarian doctrine which would run counter to the 
eternal American precept that government derives its just powers 
from the consent of the governed. 

We insist upon humanity in government. By this we mean not 
only that the purpose of government is to secure to all men their 
God-given inalienable rights, such as life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, but also that the government should be the active 
agency to improve the conditions of living, under which those 
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rights may be exercised and enjoyed. We propose that under the 
American form of government the resources of the Nation shall 
always be utilized to aid citizens in distress, and that the power of 
Government should at all times be exercised to protect, to assist, 
and to encourage the plain people of our country in their striving 
for happiness and security. 

As Democrats we were the first to propose social security laws, 
unemployment relief, and legislation to equalize the relationship 
between capital and labor in industry. 

; We believe that the power of the Government should be exercised 

to encourage and not to stifle individual initiative. We, therefore, 
adhere to the capitalistic system as that best suited for American 
economy, but we have always insisted that the voice of the people, 
acting through Government, should determine the extent to which 
private enterprise should be regulated by law. Ours has been the 
leading and most effective action against monopolistic abuses, espe- 
cially in the utility field, and today, all over the country, the indi- 
vidual citizen has greater confidence in his own enterprise and 
opportunities because of the liberal laws controlling the issuance 
of securities, regulating the stock exchange, increasing the stability 
of our banks, preserving the integrity of home investments in times 
of stress, and arresting the vicious growth of gigantic holding 
companies and other forms of unconscionable concentration of 
economic power. 

Beyond all of these manifestations of a liberal government are 
the careful guarding of the most precious rights of every American— 
freedom to speak his mind and heart, freedom to worship God as he 
pleases, and the uncensored communication of news and ideas. 

This is the summary I would make of Democratic liberalism—and 
that it has a familiar ring to the delegates of this convention is 
proof of my original statement—that liberalism is known, felt, and 
understood by every true Democrat in the land—that it has definite 
meaning to him, and is not a mere campaign shibboleth—and that 
in a convention like this it is the priceless ingredient of every action 
that is taken. 

I need not remind you that the greatest exponent of the liberalism 
we stand for today is President Franklin Roosevelt. Nor need I add 
that he is the greatest Democrat of this generation. His preemi- 
nence is based not merely upon personal qualities that make for lead- 
ership but, in my opinion, it flows equally from the fact that he 
emerged from the rank and file of the Democratic Party after years 
of work and associations in the liberal atmosphere of party councils. 
Franklin Roosevelt did not suddenly appear to captivate a confused 
people. He used no strong-arm methods to take personal advan- 
tage of a panic-stricken nation. His rise from the ranks of the 
Democratic Party had been gradual over many years, and long before 
he was elected to the govefnorship of his own State he had lived in 
the traditions of our party. 

We may be justifiably proud that Franklin Roosevelt served the 
cause of liberalism within the Democratic Party for a long time 
before the final collapse of the reactionary forces in this country, 
when he arose to lead a united Nation. We may also be grateful 
that through a great favor of divine Providence this country, during 
the past 6 years of real crisis, has had a leader so amply endowed 
with personal courage and high purpose. 

I shail undertake now to speak with the utmost candor—the only 
way anyone should speak in a Democratic convention. I and some 
other Representatives of the State of Connecticut in the Federal 
Congress have differed with President Roosevelt on the enactment 
of a few specific measures during the past 6 years. These differ- 
ences have been in many ways magnified by the press, by opponents 
of a liberal government, and by others who would capitalize the 
intellectual honesty of a Congressman or Senator for personal bene- 
fit. This is the first time I have had the cpportunity to speak to an 
Official convention of the Democratic Party since 1936. Meanwhile 
there have arisen the differences to which I have referred. 

First let me say that not once since I have been a Representative 
of this State in the Congress of the United States have I taken 
action or expressed an opinion which in my mind constituted dis- 
loyalty to the course of government under President Roosevelt's 
leadership. 

Not once have I gainsaid the great debt this country owes to 
President Roosevelt for his humane, liberal, and courageous direc- 
tion of national affairs in a great crisis. 

I have, however, although approving the objectives of the Presi- 
dent, opposed certain measures which I in my own mind and heart 
ccnsidered to involve the adoption of dangerous legislative prece- 
dents. 

I have never considered that unanimity on specific issues was 
necessary for the maintenance of a healthy liberalism in govern- 
ment. On the contrary, I have considered that the great strength 
of our party has been that it never permitted a squelching of sin- 
cere differences of opinion. I conclude this subject by telling you 
that my conscience and my mind are clear and clean. I have 
already said to you that I consider President Roosevelt the greatest 
Democrat of our generation. 

Under President Roosevelt’s leadership, the administration of 
national affairs is supported by popular endorsement to a degree 
unparalleled in the history of our country. We move in the 
triumph of the Democratic liberalism to which I have referred. 
So emphatic has been the people’s approval of the dynamic and 


humane action in government for which the Democratic Party | 
stands, that it is doubtful if any other theory of government will | 


long survive in this country. 
Already we hear the plaintive exhortations of its despairing lead- 
ers that the time at last has come when the Republican Party must 
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people. Likewise there are indications that those of the other 
extreme in this country may pretend an abandonment of their 
un-American tenets in an effort to ride the waves of sane liberalism 
which now sweep the country. As Democrats we stand firm for the 
principles of our party—molded in years of struggle—and wielded 
now by a true sense of American responsibility. 

We have tasks still to be done which we shall face courageously. 
We will cure the problem of unemployment. We will restore 
stability to private enterprise in this country. We will bring about 
true harmony among our economic forces. We do not pretend to 
have a patent on panaceas but we do claim to be able to maintain 
liberal and humane influences in government, and to preserve the 
American system for all of the American people. 

A liberal in government can never rest on his oars. He must 
fight treacherous tides and dangerous cross-currents. The Demo- 
cratic Party has not yet fulfilled its purpose in this country and 
it will not renounce its mission while something still remains to 
be done for the people of the Nation. 

Some nations are at war or enduring the anguish of threatened 
war. In some countries liberty as we know it no longer exists. 
Economic chaos still pervades wide regions. We in this country 
have not wholly conquered the ills of economic unbalance, but as 
a country we are rich and powerful enough to overcome the remain- 
ing distress if we will but take advantage of our God-given wis- 
dom and hurry to the finally unavoidable conclusion that we are 
social and economic kinsmen. We can work things out by prac- 
ticing an American unselfishness, under a guiding light that seems 
always to have burned more brightly for us than for other parts 
of the world. 

In the convention of 2 years ago I talked in part upon figures 
and statistics, reviewed legislation, pointed to what I felt were 
legislative needs, and condemned the political philosophy of those 
opposed to us—condemned it as a probably well intentioned phil- 
osophy, but one that was misguided and one that in effect was 
sometimes fraudulent. 

Tonight I dwell only briefly on specific measures and practices, 
less on statistics, and even less in condemnation of the philosophy 
of those opposed to us in this campaign. Rather I have been 
attempting to find expression for a more general and broad out- 
line of what I feel confronts the Democratic Party in the State 
and in the Nation. 

Lest there be one who might feel that I would too readily skip 
what has been unsuccessful or unpleasant, let me say that I admit 
mistakes within my party and in the administration of State and 
National affairs, but let me hasten to add that I am firmly and 
sincerely convinced that despite what mistakes there have been, 
the way of President Roosevelt has been the right way, and, as 
God is my judge, I believe that his calm and courage snatched 
America from the pitfalls into which other nations were plunged, 
and that his leadership preserved democracy in the United States, 
and the evidence of Franklin Roosevelt's devotion to the problems 
of his country and the needs of his countrymen is so firmly im- 
pressed upon the living pages of history—the minds cof men—that 
the great majority will stay with him until his work is done. 

This keynote address is not especially to point with pride to the 
accomplishments, though they were many, nor to apologize for the 
mistakes, which were few, but rather to hold a light that we may 
see some things more clearly in this campaign. I feel that the 
destiny of our country is bound up in the Democratic Party, and 
it is with the future that we are concerned. 

The entire world is going through a terrible revolution. Fortu- 
nately for us here in America it is a revolution without violence, 
but it has been none the less the most pronounced political, social, 
and economic upheaval, within the memory of man. Ours is a 
sturdy Nation, and because our people are made of strong stuff 
I am confident we will escape the horrors suffered elsewhere in 
the world, but we cannot, however, hope to escape by giving only 
lip service to the national ailments. We will survive by faithful 
and militant determination and practices. We will survive through 
growing and guarded liberalism. 

Woodrow Wilson, in an article published after his retirement 
from the Presidency, entitled “The Road Away from Revolution,” 
declared that “our civilization cannot survive materially unless it 
is redeemed spiritually.” 

That statement was from the pen of a man—a brilliant and 
good man—who, as leader of the greatest nation of all time, had 
been through the bitter trials of a world at war. And what he 
maintained is still true. In spite of the lessons of century on 
century, and in spite of the onward march of destructive forces, 
there are still those who are aware of spiritual bankruptcy in some 
parts of the world, but contribute little to American problems that 
cemand man’s full measure in word and deed. 

On the road toward the goal at which our party aims there 
will be political demagogues and business fakers and labor leaders 
who go too far. They will be the false prophets pointing to an 
imaginary primrose path and claiming that it leads to a new 
Utopia. The “primrose path” does seem to exist for those who 
are blind, or for those who wear rose-colored glasses, and the 
harm these false prophets do will be difficult to undo until Amer- 
ican business leadership comes to a sympathetic understanding 
with America’s political leadership. 

I cannot in this speech bring myself to be satisfied with a 
proclamation of satisfaction over social measures that are in part 
faulty or insufficient. I am vitally concerned with these things, 
of course, and for myself will not abandon our party pledges of 
sufficient relief by way of work, a sane support of agriculture, and 


rouse itself from comfortable chairs and stoop down to the plain | @ never-relenting effort to get lasting jobs for men and women. 
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At this point I cannot resist the temptation to inject a more or 
less personal view. Because I believe that most of our troubles are 
involved in the fact that millions of Americans are without the 
necessary security of steady work, I have devoted much time help- 
ing in the search for a scientific method of regulating the hours 
of labor. This problem is paramount and is seriously aggravated 
by the fact that hundreds of thousands of young men and young 
women, some of them long out of school, and fortified with a fine 
education, have yet to locate their first “steady” job. The na- 
tional administration under President Roosevelt has stepped for- 
ward in this situation, but I would go farther than my party has 
gone and I would do it quickly. Business as well as labor needs 
a@ regulation of working hours that is free from sectional favoritism 
and is rigid enough to give labor an economic force that guar- 
antees sufficient wages, a steady buying power, and more jobs. 

While unemployment remains the outstanding national problem, 
it is slow of solution because of the conflict in the minds of men, 
partially created by the fears of certain influential groups within 
our population. I believe our party will successfully meet this 
challenge. 

Let me briefly cast the light on a second great challenge to our 
party. There are those who are misleading certain of their fel- 
lows with exaggerated promises of sharing the wealth. Sometimes 
the promise is in the form of a magnified old-age pension that 
could do naught but bring economic destruction—and a greater 
distress to those most deserving of pensions. While I am among 
those far from satisfied with the existing laws, and will earnestly 
work for their liberalization, I know that the hero of $25 on Satur- 
day is likely to be only a trial horse for the more “generous” man 
who would arrange for a distribution of $50 on Wednesday. 

This reference is to warn of a threat against true liberalism in 
this period of flaming passions and emotions, lest our party be used 
as a vehicle to mislead good people—young as well as old, who are 
honest and sincere, but some of whom are bewildered by the glitter 
of great promise. 

At this point I should like to quote from a commencement 
address that I delivered a few years ago at an eastern university. I 
was briefly discussing such a subject as now has my attention, 
and I said: “Be very much alarmed with the ‘share the wealth’ 
advocate if he is talking about dollars, but give him your full 
support if he is talking about opportunity and happiness. Have 
little time for the demagogue who would give men a greater 
pension for retirement than they could earn if occupied at work, 
but never rest while there is a chance to give material comfort to 
men and women who come to the wintertime of their lives, 
threatened with the stigma of pauperism, in spite of a lifetime of 
economic usefulness and good citizenship.” 

Continuing this thought I want to give another word of warning 
to those whom we here will nominate, and to those who make up 
the aggressive and progressive party of Jefferson, and Jackson, and 
Cleveland, and Wilson, and Roosevelt. Let your minds go back, if 
you will, to the almost hopeless fights we made against an arrogant 
Republican leadership in the days when our lot was political poverty. 
Can you remember our condemnation of Republican officeholders 
and candidates because they neglected the welfare of the plain 
people—the working people—or labor? Can you remember how we 
charged that they were the willing servants of the special interests, 
and were continually unmindful of the rights and needs of the fac- 
tory worker and the small businessman and the farmer? I remem- 
ber it well. We were right and they were wrong. We demanded 
that they represent all of the peop!e—or get out. 

My fellow Democrats, let us be certain that we do not commit 
that same political sin—for if we do, and as sure as we do—we will 
bring another period of chaos from which the Republic may not 
easily recover. 

About 2 years ago I made a speech before the manufacturer’s 
association in my own city. I said then that I hoped that if I made 
mistakes in connection with labor legislation or labor problems that 
my mistakes would be in favor of labor. I didn’t want to make 
mistakes, I added, but it seemed to me best that what mistakes 
there were, if any, be in favor of the less articulate group—the group 
least able at that time to present its case. I haven’t changed my 
mind. I still feel that way about it. 

But neither have I changed my mind about the hope that there 
would be no mistakes, nor have I changed about the charges made 
in campaigns of a bygone day, that men elected to Congress or to 
other public office are bound by the solemn and almost sacred 
responsibility of representing the interests of all of the people. If 
we surrender the ideals we maintained then, we are not only 
doomed to a defeat we deserve, but we bring a crushing and per- 
haps lasting defeat to the less fortunate of our fellows and our 
country. Much as our hearts and sympathies direct us to an 
intensified and sometimes magnified effort in the cause of the man 
who works, if we challenge his employer beyond what is fair we 
hurt everybody, and most of all we hurt the worker and his family. 
By fairly serving business, big and small, we best serve those who 
have first call on our affection and sympathetic friendship. By a 
protection as well as a correction of the existing system we also 
best serve our State and Nation. M 

We must not permit ourselves to forget that without successful 
industry and business there will not long be work and wages. 
Neither can we for a moment forget that ours is still the party of 
economic as well as social justice. There may yet be devised a 
more perfect form of government than ours, but as we view the 


horrors and suffering of an Old World, we may find comfort and 
satisfaction in the progress we have made and in the standards we 
have maintained. 

Responsibility increases with the passing of time, and more so 
for us because ours is the party now in power. We cannot shake 
off or repudiate our earlier criticisms or pledges, and so long as we 
have the public welfare in our keeping we are morally compelled 
to a just treatment of every man, regardless of his race, creed, 
color, or station in life. “The survival of the fittest” works more 
ways than one—the good way and the bad way. If we surrender 
- convictions for votes, or for public office, Heaven help us, all 
of us. 

Tomorrow we shall select our candidates for the election in 
November. Our duty is to choose the best among us who are 
available. If we select our ticket with care and honesty, as I am 
certain we will, thousands upon thousands of Republican and 
independent voters will support us again this year. They have 
been confident of the true liberalism of our party and we should 
Keep that faith. 

This campaign, as every campaign, is certain to furnish false 
issues and some bitterness. The feelings and language of men 
are pretty certain to expand in a political contest. Every effort 
will be made to divide our legions and to lay emphasis upon the 
faults of those who have been of our fraternity, and of the differ- 
ences of opinion within our party. I think the virtues have out- 
weighed the faults and the errors, and that the occasions of the 
conflict of opinion are of lesser importance by far than the 
glorious fact that for the most part we have seen eye to eye 
and have fought shoulder to shoulder in the noble efforts and 
for the high purposes of the national administration under Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

I hope that what I have said here tonight will be not too dis- 
appointing to those who might desire a keynote speech devoted 
to oratorical effort and catch-phrase language, or to those who 
might prefer that the speaker hail the achievements and sub- 
merge the mistakes, 

To me it seemed that the keynote of this campaign should be 
based upon the purposes and the philosophy of our party—true 
liberalism—economic and social justice—and a declaration of faith 
in our party and its leadership, and an undying faith in the 
goodness of God. 

Since we last met in convention Governor Cross has led Connecti- 
cut through troubled times. I shall not trespass upon the privilege 
of the principal candidates, as our party custom provides that they 
address the convention themselves, and I await the addresses with 
eagerness and confidence. 

I do, however, want to pay tribute to the successes of these years 
under Governor Cross. We have witnessed the smashing of a politi- 
cal dictatorship in the State of Connecticut. The government has 
been pretty much returned to the people, and the mechanism of our 
governmental machinery is being given added momentum under the 
direction of our party associates. Important among the advances 
has been a revision of the financial structure of the State, and, 
as a result of the new budgetary system, not yet perfect, of course, 
there will be a great saving to the taxpayers of the State and a 
more orderly management of our fiscal affairs. 

Reorganizing so large a structure as a State government is not a 
simple thing and there are many obstacles to be overcome. The 
Governer has faithfully kept at the task and the rewards are becom- 
ing obvious. There has been an improvement in departments of 
the State, better services to its citizens, and there has been a con- 
tinuing close and intimate cooperation with the agencies of the 
Federal Government. An entire address might be devoted to the 
advances we have made in Connecticut, but, as I have said hereto- 
fore, our candidate for Governor will want to discuss State affairs, 
and I shali not intrude upon his right and pleasure. 

It would not be fair to our party, or to the President, or to my- 
self, if I did not now again express our appreciation of the recog- 
nition given to Connecticut by President Roosevelt. We take great 
pride in the fact that Homer S. Cummings is Attorney General of 
the United States, that William O. Douglas is Chairman of the 
great Securities and Exchange Commission, and that other Con- 
necticut men are holding high positions and places in the Federal 
Government. That these men have reflected credit upon our State, 
upon the judgment of the President, and upon their friends here 
at home is reason for gratitude and applause. 

Despite the existing uncertainty in many countries of the world, 
and though there be some sadness at home and in our own Siate, 
we still have reason for thanksgiving and satisfaction. We are not 
at war, and with God’s help we will keep out of war. Our churches 
and schools and press are free—and shall be free. Our democratic 
history and traditions and institutions are intact and will be so 
until the end of time. The United States continues the land of 
opportunity, and we rejoice in democracy and the perpetual freedom 
that is among the more precious of God’s earthly gifts. We do 
have an everlasting faith, and I am certain that it is the prayer of 
all of us that it be strengthened. 

I say again that the fight we make is intended to carry us down 
the middle of the road. The fight is to protect property rights and 
to completely reestablish human rights as we lift to a new level 
the men and women and children of America. We will destroy the 
haunting fear of uncertainty and insecurity. The loyal legions 
continue to press forward under the leadership of Roosevelt. 
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Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a very able radio address on the 
subject of naval defenses, delivered by the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WaLsH] on January 9, 1939. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The American people are a peace-loving nation. There is no 
doubt on that score and no basis for argument. They have no 
passion for conquest; no lust for world supremacy. They covet 
nothing belonging to any other nation anywhere on earth. They do 
not aspire to the role of international policemen. With few ex- 
ceptions they do not seek to interfere in the internal affairs of 
any other nation, however abhorrent they may sometimes be—as 
is the case today—and however much they may deplore oppression 
and despise dictators and grieve for the suffering. 

Let me add my own views, apart from the question of national 
defense through armaments, on what I consider to be of equal 
importance and equally deserving of emphasis for the preservation 
of peace, or, perhaps I should say, for the avoidance of war. 

First, we should not undertake to intervene in political disputes 
raging in other parts of the world. There is no duty, moral or 
legal, which imposes upon our Nation responsibility for policing 
international areas or gratuitously attempting to settle interna- 
tional disputes. The American people have learned from bitter 
experienc, both in actual warfare abroad and from the heroic 
efforts our Nation has made from time to time since the World 
War to preserve peace, that we can expect nothing but loss of life, 
money, and prestige from interfering with situations developing 
out of the deep-rooted rivalries and animosities which continually 
plague the nations of Europe and now extend to the Orient. In 
my opinion, our national welfare demands and our people insist 
that in international relations we follow the wise Washingtonian 
admonition to avoid entangling associations abroad—in brief, to 
mind our own business. 

Secondly, our neutrality must be wholehearted, clearly expressed, 
and emphatic. I mean by this that we should serve notice by law 
on foreigners and citizens alike that we in America consider the 
preservation of peace paramount to the economic interests of “fol- 
low the flag” diplomats representing American corporate business 
engaged in exploiting resources or markets in foreign countries. 

Thirdly, our neutrality laws should not permit the commitment 
of this Nation to any policy or course of action favorable or un- 
favorable to any belligerent. Neutrality should be mandatory and 
not permissive. The reason for neutrality laws is for the very 
purpose of avoiding involvement in the wars of other nations. 

Fourthly, Congress should enact a provision suspending all trade 
and commerce with belligerents at the inception ana during the 
continuance of hostilities. Supplying munitions and implements 
of war to one of the belligerents and refusing them to another be- 
cause of the impossibility of delivery, resulting from effective block- 
age, led directly to our involvement in the World War. Profits from 
trade with warring nations cannot justify the ever-present danger 
they entail of involvement in war. Our primary concern at all times 
must be the lives and welfare of our youth. 

Fifthly, in view of the disturbed conditions—wars, threatened wars, 
and dissensions among nations—which exist today and which may 
very conceivably break out tomorrow into another international 
slaughter, it is my studied conviction that we should accompany 
this policy of strict neutrality with an equally decisive program of 
self-defense. Such a program should not be beyond our needs, 
neither hysterical nor exaggerated. It should be broad, compre- 
hensive, and sufficient to meet any and all contingencies likely to 
arise from the threatening international scene. 

What I have been saying amounts to this: I am convinced our 
peace and security in this country embraces a sincere and honest 
policy of neutrality as well as adequate national defense through 
armaments. 

When we speak of arms and armaments for our country we 
should be thinking solely in terms of our own safety and security. 
Our objectives with respect to our national defense must never be 
to promote war, or to assist in war, but to insure peace. 

We should proceed upon the conviction, amply supported by the 
records of history and reinforced by recent events, that a nation 
is seldom attacked if the weapons of its defense are so strong that 
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attack is foredoomed to failure, and, conversely, that weakness 
invites attack. 

I have always favored disarmament as an avenue to peace pro- 
viding the disarmament is mutual and universal. But I am not 
in favor of disarming our own country while all the rest of the 
world is in arms—leaving the United States defenseless against 
foreign aggressors. In my judgment, that is not the way to peace 
but a certain invitation to war. I am convinced that in large 
majority, the American people share this view. 

There are those, of course, who advocate disarmament for the 
United States under any and all circumstances and who invariably 
oppose measures designed to strengthen our Navy and other me- 
diums of national defense, and often it is these various groups 
of self-styled “pacifists’” who are the most persistent pleaders for 
intervention by the United States in foreign conflicts, for our tak- 
ing sides and lending aid. They would have the United States 
weak in the weapons of war, yet pursue a course of intermeddling 
that in the long run would almost certainly involve us in war. 
The inconsistency of such a position is utterly incomprehensible. 

Since events have demonstrated that treaties and international 
peace pacts afford no guaranty of peace and no real security, the 
wisdom and necessity for adequate national defense is now gen- 
erally accepted. Facing the disheartening realities of today we 
are forced to the realization that in the world about us, wars and 
the prospects of more wars are terribly menacing. 

Adequate national defense of the United States as a national 
policy is simple to affirm, but the exact limits are not so easily 
specified. Adequate is a relative term. It affords large differences 
of opinion. What is adequate under one set of circumstances may 
obviously prove inadequate under different circumstances. 

In my judgment, however, as matters stand today, we must avoid 
exaggerated emphasis on European war perils and territorial am- 
bitions of European dictators, and in the determination of our 
program of adequate national defense we should concern ourselves 
with our own needs, for our own security and nothing else. Let 
me add, also, that I do not favor armed forces based on the theory 
that if we have an armed force of supersize and effectiveness it 
will prevent dictator nations from starting a general war in Europe. 

The need of an adequate Navy, of an adequate Army, of an ade- 
quate air force, of adequate trained reserves—all to be adequate 
for our defense and security, is, I repeat, generally recognized. 
But when it comes to fixing size and number in the various cate- 
gories, and defining the limits of adequacy, and settling upon the 
time factor—the pace at which we shall proceed with the building 
of ships and coast defenses and aircraft and naval and air bases, 
and the amount of money out of the National Treasury that we 
shall appropriate and expend for national defense—we encounter 
great divergence of opinion. 

Let me say at this point that a recognition by the Congress of 
the necessity for expansion and acceleration of our national de- 
fense program in many directions ought not to mean—and I am 
confident that it does not mean—any stampede to approve any 
intemperate and ill-considered and uncharted course of multi- 
tudincus activities and expenditures postulated upon the’ need 
for preparedness. 

We took a major forward step toward strengthening the first 
line of our national defense—our Navy—in the enactment by Con- 
gress last year of the naval expansion bill, which was intended 
to give reality to our declared policy of maintaining naval parity 
with Great Britain and a ratio of 5 to 3 with Japan. 

We are not embarking upon any new naval policy. We are not 
setting out to outstrip England or Japan in naval building. We 
are not proposing to build bigger ships or more than any other 
nation. We are not seeking naval superiority. But we are aiming 
to attain and then maintain the 5-5-3 ratio. 

Testifying before the Senate Naval Affairs Committee last April, 
Admiral Leahy, Chief of Naval Operations, stated (and I quote his 
exact words): “The Navy Department is of the opinion that the 
Navy authorized in this bill will be sufficient to provide an ade- 
quate defense to America provided the foreign nations do not 
expand their navies beyond what we now believe they are doing.” 
“It is not,” Admiral Leahy added, “sufficiently strong to insure our 
being successful against foreign attack but it is believed to be suf- 
ficient to provide reasonable assurance.” On this same occasion 
he defined an adequate navy as one (and I quote words summa- 
rized from the Senate committee report) “‘capable of meeting and 
defeating the enemy at sea, as the only sure way that they can 
be kept at a distance from our coasts, and the only sure way to 
bring ‘t to a close.” “A navy sufficiently strong to occupy the 
attention of the enemy,” he said, “will prevent bombing attacks 
against our large cities and industrial areas; will automatically 
insure safety to our coasts and will free most of the trade routes 
except for sporadic enemy raids.” Admiral Leahy laid emphasis 
in his testimony on the fact that the expansion of the Navy au- 
thorized by the Congress at the last session was not (and I again 
quote his words) “sufficient to permit of aggressive action overseas, 
of policing the world, or of projecting an invasion of the territory 
of any naval power.” 

I commend that statement and am sure it is a source of gratifica- 
tion to the American people to know that the Navy’s attitude toward 
an adequate navy is in exact conformity with the wishes of the 
American people against intermeddling in foreign affairs or building 
up a navy for aggression. 

What has taken place since these statements Before the Senate 
Naval Affairs Committee last April to alter the picture? We now 
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know that naval building by Great Britain and Germany is pro- 
ceeding on a far greater scale than was expected a year ago, and 
proceeding at a feverish speed. In fact, information available indi- 
cates that Germany alone has spent $3,000,000,000 in the last 2%, 
years for rearmaments, that France is spending 40 percent of its 
budget annually for armaments, and that Japan is expanding her 
Navy with ominous secrecy. We now understand Japan is building 
battleships reported to be in excess of 40,000 tons. 

This information has prompted the Navy now to seriously con- 
sider the construction of 45,000-ton instead of our present and past 
35,000-ton battleships and to develop further defenses against sub- 
marines, especially harbor defenses, from the future appropriations 
that will from time to time be appropriated by the Congress in con- 
formity with the authorization of the 10-year naval expansion pro- 
gram in the last Con 

In the light of these facts, we may be warranted in increasing the 
pace—and I emphasize that word “pace’”—of the naval construction 
program authorized by Congress last year, but we are not increasing 
the size of the program, because the program of last year covered a 
period of 10 years of expansion. In the naval expansion program of 
last year, which, I repeat, was a naval 10-year program apparently 
adequate as of that time and date, Congress directed the convening 
of a board of naval officers to investigate and report upon the need, 
for purposes of national defense, of the establishment of additional 
submarine, destroyer, mine, and naval air bases on the coasts of the 
United States, its Territories and possessions. This report has been 
received by Congress within the last week and lays particular em- 
phasis upon the need of new and enlarged air and submarine bases. 
The importance of favorable congressional action upon this report 
providing for enlarged air and submarine bases cannot be over- 
emphasized. It is obvious that ft would be the sheerest folly to 
build a great navy and project a great air force without the indis- 
pensable adjunct of the necessary bases and landing fields. This 
is one of the many phases of our national defense which has been 
sadly neglected during the years since the World War, while we were 
seeking naval disarmament by treaty. 

The President’s annual message on the state of the Union bespoke 
in general terms the need of great strengthening in our national 
defenses. The Federal Budget of recommended appropriations for 
the coming fiscal year, which was submitted to Congress by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt last Thursday, reflects this policy and contains size- 
able increased amounts for naval construction and for the Army 
and Navy Air Corps, as compared with the appropriation for the 
current year. 

In connection with this recommendation of the President, insofar 
as it relates to the national defenses, it would seem to indicate that 
the President proposes to continue the increased appropriations that 
would be expected under the naval expansion building program of 
last year and possibly accelerate somewhat both the building of 
naval vessels and naval aircraft. 

The Congress and the country will have to consider also the 
specific recommendations contained in a special message from the 
President on national defense which is expected to come to Congress 
within a few days, embracing a further and special $500,000,000 pro- 
gram for national-defense facilities, of which $210,000,000 is con- 
templated for the coming fiscal year. 

Any comment or discussion of the President’s specific recom- 
mendations must necessarily await the receipt of his message. The 
proposals should be received and analyzed apart from political par- 
tisanship. What specific recommendations will relate to the Navy 
I cannot, of course, prophesy. The recommendations that may 
relate to the Army can better be discussed by those more familiar 
than I with the details of Army defense. 

I believe that the Congress at the present session will see the need 
for the immediate enlargement of our air force in order to provide 
aircraft in sufficient numbers, modernity, and effectiveness to serve 
as coordinating adjuncts to the fleet and coastal defenses in re- 
pelling invasion. Because of the speed with which modern plates 
become obsolete, it is important to have in mind in this connection 
the futility of building too many aircraft, which might be out- 
moded almost as soon as they are put into service. 

We must not lose our perspective in the present popular excite- 
ment regarding air forces and aerial attack. We must remember 
that Germany’s reputed 10,000 fleet of war planes is of no peril to us 
so long as the Atlantic Ocean separates us and our Navy controls 
the sea; they are of no danger to us without an enemy base on this 
side of the sea. Our Navy will, in my judgment, and by reason of 
our geographical location, always remain the mainstay of our se- 
curity, our greatest safeguard, a powerful agency for peace so long 
as there be peace, and our first reliance in the event of war. 

Time permits me only a brief mention of the need for larger 
facilities for our reserves among the civilians in and out of univer- 
sities, colleges, service institutions, and training schools to teach 
and train skilled technicians, pilots, and general personnel as part 
of a great reserve force to supplement regular forces of the Army 
and Navy. In my opinion, the building up of our long-neglected 
reserves is supremely important in any plan of adequate wartime 
defense. Indeed, I consider the development of a Nation-wide plan 
of defense, including industrial mobilization, organization, and 
training civilian personnel so as to be in a position to move 
speedily and effectively in time of danger, second only in importance 
to naval vessel and aircraft building. 

Let me say in summary and in conclusion that in every considera- 
tion of our national-defense needs we should always remember that 
we are formulating a program for peace rather than a program for 
war, 
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What are the prime elements of a program for peace? 
First, qhaoiute nowtwaiity: rm 
Second, strict adherence to our national policy of nonaggression. 
Third, utter avoidance of entangling alliances. 

Fourth, the building and maintenance of a strong, powerful, well- 
——— a aeaeee of —— and aoe an enemy far from 

es— because of our 1 tiv - 
fending ourselves first on the sea. ree a 

Fifth, creation and maintenance of adequate air forces and 
maintenance of a comparatively small but well-equipped and well- 
trained army, supplemented with trained reserves. 

If we adhere to this program, we will be secure. If we adhere 
strictly to this program, we will be able to remain at peace. If 
war comes to us unbidden, we will be able to bring it to a quick and 
successful conclusion. 

Whatever the cost of this in money, it will be infinitely 
less costly in money to say nothing of the cost in human lives and 
human suffering of the alternative, namely, a long-drawn-out war. 

This program for peace does not require the universal conscrip- 
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EDITORIAL FROM KANSAS CITY STAR OF JANUARY 7, 1939 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp a 
short editorial from the Kansas City Star on the subject of 
the Budget. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


[From the Kansas City Star of January 7, 1939] 
ON THE WRONG ROAD 


It is important to examine the facts and to cite the whole record 
of an apparently ceaseless splurge in Government spending and 
debt accumulation. 

The administration’s excuse for this policy is that it promotes 
recovery, revives business, and creates more jobs. The facts and the 
record do not bear out this contention. Mr. Roosevelt’s own con- 
victions shortly after he had become President were to the exact 
contrary. 

Note these familiar words of the New Deal Executive in a special 
and urgent message to Congress on March 10, 1933, within a week 
after he had been inaugurated: 

“For 3 long years the Federal Government has been on the road 
toward bankruptcy. 

“For the fiscal year 1931 the deficit was $462,000,000. 

“For the fiscal year 1932 it was $2,472,000,000. 

“For the fiscal year 1933 it will probably exceed $1,200,000,000. 

“For the fiscal year 1934, based on the appropriation bills passed 
by the last Congress and the estimated revenues, the deficit will 
probably exceed $1,000,000,000 unless immediate action is taken. 

“Thus we have piled up an accumlated deficit of $5,000,000,000. 

“With the utmost seriousness I point out to the Congress the 
profound effect of this fact upon our national economy. It has 
contributed to the collapse of our banking structure. It has ac- 
centuated the stagnation of the economic life of our people. It 
has added to the ranks of the unemployed. Our Government's 
house is not in order * * *.” 

Indeed it was not. Mr. Roosevelt then wanted it put in order— 
at once. He had been elected on a platform and on repeated 
pledges to that effect. 

But within 90 days from the date of his special and urgent 
message, Mr. Roosevelt and Congress had launched out on an 
extravagant program of spending and debt that has continued to 
this moment and is now projected into an endless future so far as 
the New Deal administration is concerned. 

So quickly was the shift to the spending made in 1933 that by 
the end of the fiscal year on June 30 the deficit had risen from 
Mr. Roosevelt’s estimate of $1,200,000,000 to a total of $3,063,000,000. 

The deficits in the closing years of the previous administration, 
of which Mr. Roosevelt spoke with such seriousness, had been due 
to the falling off of revenues under the powerful impact of the 
depression. They were not due to excessive spending. 




















But here, including the fiscal period covered by the Budget 
message of this week, is the 10-year record of deficits and added 
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NGL isindhssapotktdbubbitdttboisdnudhwaghvancias 2, 006 5, 154 3, 148 
1988... co ceccccccncncccncccencosnecesscencecccecnccenc- 2, 080 5, 143 3, 063 
| ELE LET TERE SEES a 3, 116 7, 105 3, 989 
TE at senda sec edenie ea ibniiaenaad saadatedacmemmnien 8, 800 7, 375 3, 575 
Re tain Shak ou encocaecannmraaeets 4, 116 8, 880 4, 764 
Wark oa sl ccsdeusdakcbewnccsdusccdcccssseses 5, 204 8, 105 2,811 
WONG adh t ku Se raieah Li cient abantigdabened 6, 241 7, 545 1, 449 
SEA sjauabids basdicnedatbnsiamincdsinene 5, 520 9, 492 3, 972 
BOGD 5 ntncnspenddd osssinecdenecesustastenebssacoutes 5, 669 8, 995 3, 326 
The figures listed for the last 2 years are estimates. Both the 


expenditures and deficits may far exceed them, as they usually 
have in the last 6 years. 

But there is the record, unparalleled in length in the entire his- 
tory of the Nation. In 1930, before the deficits began, the Federal 
debt stood at $16,185,000,000. At the end of the 1940 fiscal year, 
according to the estimate in this week’s Budget, that debt will 
have reached the enormous total of $44,458,000,000, or an added 
debt of $28,273,000,000. All except about five billions of that, or 
more than twenty-three billions, will represent the debt piled up 
by the Roosevelt administrations. 

But that is not all. For it is seen from the record that revenues 
began to go up early in the Roosevelt administration, due to added 
taxation as well as the measurable recovery; also that in that 
administration expenditures have been nearly doubled over the 
previous administration. 

What do we have to show for it? At the low point of the de- 
pression in 1932 the national income was $40,000,000,000. This 
week Mr. Roosevelt said it was running at the rate of sixty billions 
now, a gain of twenty billions. But we have gone into debt more 
than twenty-three billions in the meantime, not counting the 
added tax and revenue and the added expenditures not represented 
by debt. 

"oe that prove that spending pushes up the national income, 
promotes prosperity, and ends unemployment? Not yet; and we 
have had already a 6-year trial at it with still more to come. 

Spending that brings prosperity must come from the bottom and 
not from the top. It must come from the people who have earned 
the money in wages and at real jobs and are using it to buy the 
things they need. Excessive spending and taxation by the Govern- 
ment tends to paralyze the industry that must furnish the jobs 
and pay the wages. 

It is a fallacious theory and a dangerous practice. The facts and 
the record prove it. The administration won’t or can’t halt it. 
Congress can and must do it. 





The Businessman and Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD R. BURKE 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1939 


ARTICLE BY JOHN RAYMOND McCARL, FORMER COMPTROLLER 
GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, IN NEW YORK SUN OF 
JANUARY 7, 1939 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an interesting article by Mr. John 
Raymond McCarl, former Comptroller General of the United 
States, on the subject The Businessman and Congress. The 
article was published in the New York Sun of January 7, 1939. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Sun of January 7, 1939] 
THE BUSINESSMAN AND CONGRESS 
NO LONGER CAN THE PEOPLE AFFORD TO ELECT A CONGRESS AND THEN 
ABANDON IT TO THE ONSLAUGHTS OF THE SELF-SEEKERS—HOW AND 
WHY BUSINESS WITHOUT FURTHER DELAY MUST GIVE CONGRESS FULL 
AND UNSELFISH SUPPORT IN WORKING OUT PROBLEMS OF SELF- 
GOVERNMENT 
(By John Raymond McCarl, former Comptroller General of the 
United States) 
Dictators have served us well. Unwittingly, of course, but well 
nevertheless. By their brutality, terrorism, and war-madness they 
have awakened us, made us see it must not happen here—that 
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democracies must succeed if the world is to avoid reversion to 
barbarism. 

If we may have dreamed that men so empowered might be 
guided by wisdom, benevolence, or justice it is fortunate we have 
been aroused from our slumber. Too bad we slept so long. 

Now that we are regaining consciousness it is most encouraging 
that we are beginning to recognize Congress as a source of help if 
we are to escape irreparable damage. 

Equally encouraging is the fact it is being recognized there must 
be an improved relationship between businessmen and Congress if 
we are to work out our problems and build solidly for the future. 

Congress and business. How timely. How to the point, 

The Sun is to be congratulated. It selected the subject. 

We are failing in self-government because we are not trying to 
succeed—and are taking an occasional “shot in the arm” to escape 
seeing realities. We are drifting, following the course of least resist- 
ance, downward—and are nearing financial collapse and loss of free- 
dom. The cold fact is—we now must demonstrate our capacity for 
self-government or forfeit its advantages—turn the job over to a 
boss. Be told what to do and when to do it. 

It is not so much a matter of personal ambition to rule that is 
dangerous. It is the mistake of permitting growth of a condition 
which can have no other end—and a sure route to receivership is via 
bankruptcy. 

Think of it. A nation blessed with everything man reasonably 
could ask going broke! 


WE'RE SUPPOSED TO GOVERN OURSELVES THROUGH CONGRESS 


Congress can’t save us, but it can give us a chance to save our- 
selves and could be mighty helpful, and would be if once convinced 
we had come to our senses and intend trying. In fact, Congress is 
the one agency in which there exists the power and a natural incen- 
tive to help us work our way out of the woods. And lest we may 
have forgotten—we are supposed to govern ourselves through 
Congress. 

While technically, perhaps, no special responsibility rests upon 
business, as a practical matter its responsibility is very real and very 
grave because its opportunities are greatest. All those in places of 
citizen leadership have a responsibility they no longer may treat 
lightly, but business is out on the firing line. It must swing into 
action with the best it has to give, not just for business—for 
country. 

Already bowed down by the load of a tax-eating public debt of 
mountain size, we still are spending lavishly—and harmfully. Even 
exhausting and punitive taxes do not produce enough; we still are 
borrowing billions for doling out by government. It seems the one 
thing government knows how to do. 

We might willingly endure the present load if it had produced 
& cure, but we have not even begun to solve our problems—and 
thus neglected they have become more difficult. Unemployment 
and want still hold relief rolls at a high level and agriculture has 
been forced to a point nearing complete dependency upon governs 
ment. But worse—by our excesses we have all but crucified that 
unity that brought us so far forward in a few short years. Instead 
of team spirit we have class consciousness, with class pitted against 
class, and race consciousness at a dangerous pitch. 

True, we have grand objectives—oft-repeated “objectives” so 
wholesome as to attract unanimous approval, and which must be 
our goal—but we have not been moving toward those objectives. 
We have been mislabeling our “medicines’’—fooling the sick until, 
in their weakened condition, they are losing confidence—not only 
in government but in mankind. 


ELECTIONS, A BUSINESS FLURRY, AND BILLIONS FOR ARMAMENTS 


That our condition is precarious no one with ability to think 
Icnger doubts. Doubt does exist, however, whether we will muster 
that unselfishness and that don’t-give-up purpose required to do 
something about it. 

Danger exists, too, that we may mistake the recent business 
flurry for motion forward on firm ground—forget it was induced 
by lavish spending of billions of borrowed dollars feverishly doled 
out by government to cover its failures—or that we may assume 
the rebuke the superstaters received in the recent elections leaves 
nothing for us to do. What a terrible mistake if either assump- 
tion should be indulged. 

We produced one business flurry on borrowed money—and it 
ended in the recession. Now we are spending more billions in an 
effort to produce another, and if we don’t keep the ball moving 
this time, where will we get the billions with which to produce 
another? Note the appalling height to which this flurry is send- 
ing the public debt above forty billions, not counting more bil- 
lions of contingent liability. 

True, another heavy spending program is already being popular- 
ized by government—aware, of course, that another recession 
before mid 1940 would furnish its undoing—but how it is to be 
financed has not as yet been pointed out. Perhaps this phase has 
not even been thought of—relegated as too sordid and unpatriotic 
even for mention where national defense is the label. Too bad 
Government did not think about national defense before we 
squandered so many billions. 

Is there danger too, that we may be frightened by specters and 
threats of war into loss of ability to see clearly and to think 
straight? God forbid. 

The recent elections? Like the business flurry—all depends 
upon whether they are understood and taken advantage of. These 
contests, without issue other than government “as is,’ were made 
use of by the voters to register a stinging protest against the 
methods of present government—a rebuke to “rubber stamp” 
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Congressmen (many of whom were ousted) and condemnation, not 
of Government’s professed “objectives” but rather, our failure to 
move toward them. Condemnation too, of its incessant reaching 
for power, political paternalism, wild extravagance, and selfish uses 
of public moneys. 

These elections show both the alertness and the temper of the 
voters. They are quick to measure promise by performance. 
They are tired of “emergencies” and of government trying to run 
everything. They are tired of extravagance and fear bankruptcy. 
They want dependability, not make-believe. They want oppor- 
tunity, not dole. 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED BECAUSE WE LET GOVERNMENT RUN US 


Ducking responsibility seems our besetting sin. 

We got into this mess because when our follies caught up with 
us, back in 1929, we ducked. Selfishly dumped our problems into 
the lap of government and thought we had “pulled a fast one,” 
as we are accustomed to express pride in skulduggery. Politicians, 
sensing a chance to grow big, seized them, and we have become 
almost hopelessly involved because we selfishly have allowed govern- 
ment to flounder with conditions it has no means to improve; 
problems we alone can solve. 

For 9 years we have been “passing the buck” to government, 
with the result we should have expected. We have wasted 9 years, 
and our problems have multiplied. Among other new difficulties 
we now have a top-heavy government on our hands, expert in 
phrase making and effective use of propaganda, extravagance, and 
intimidation. A government twice the size and twice as costly as 
need be, so intent upon bossing as wantonly to risk doing irrepa- 
rable damage. It’s our Government, however, and we can bring 
it within bounds if we will. Not, however, merely by cursing it. 
We must remove the excuse for its trying to run everything. 

-If we intend working out a basis for stability and cooperative 
motion forward, it’s high time we got at it. We have gone a long 
way in the wrong direction but not, as yet, too far. To win, we 
must tackle our problems, attack them aggressively. It may seem 
a big job. It won’t seem so big once we get going and score a 
couple of wins. 

A helpful Congress will be utterly necessary—but once such de- 
termination is evidenced by us, watch Congress respond. 

True, it was a weak Congress that surrendered—paved the way 
for Government excesses that have nearly wrecked us—but in that 
surrender Congress was aided and abetted by businessmen who 
should have known better—urged to forego promised economy and 
to spend heavily. This in hopes of avoiding the consequences of 
those follies that caused the crash, but failing to realize such 
course might lead from frying pan into the fire, overlooking the 
temptations involved, ambitions likely to be aroused. They 
should have anticipated the mixing of politics with spending—the 
era of “pap, patronage, and projects” that was the harvest. 

True, too, subsequent Congresses have not recovered the ground 
lost by the Seventy-third, but this has been due in large part to 
lack of effort by those to whom Congress has a right to look for 
courageous leadership among our people—that resentful or, worse, 
that surrender attitude some assumed when the whip of super- 
power commenced cracking. 

At that, Congress has been far out ahead of citizen leadership. 
Not only has it resisted further dissipation of its authority by de- 
feating the “disorganization bill” and protected the Supreme Court 
from packing for political ends; it has signaled the dangers ahead 
and sought citizen help in an effort to alter our course. Thus far 
it has signaled in vain. 

In truth, Congress has proven surprisingly strong considering the 
abuse and lack of assistance it has received. Many of its Members 
have invited political extermination by their efforts to arouse us to 
action. Lifelong Democrats, to give us warning, have braved the 
wrath of the most powerful political machine ever supported by 
public money—a machine operated under the banner of their own 
party. Groups within Congress have tried desperately to curtail 
extravagance and foolish spending—to reduce the cost of govern- 
ment to its needs—only to meet the resistance not only of the 
superstaters but of those from the business world, willing for per- 
sonal gain to push us further toward bankruptcy—accomplices for 
assured profits or those sightless few who so hopeful for profits as 
blindly to risk loss of all. 


CONGRESS, TOO, HAS LEARNED FROM FUTILE EXPERIMENTS 


Congress can’t do the job, but how it could help. It still has all 
its constitutional powers; it merely has been making poor use of 
some of them. Then, too, Congress has learned a few things. 
Among others, that we can’t— 

Make everybody rich and happy by law; 

Tax our way to needed reforms and improvements; 

Borrow our way to prosperity; 

Build an enduring social security on the quicksands of public 
debt; 

Succeed in self-government by building government up—and us 
dcwn. 

Induce frugality, self-respect or self-reliance by providing dole 
instead of opportunity. 

Rob the country of money, tax our people white, and expect jobs 
to increase or pay envelopes to expand. 

Get teamwork in industry (and the most for our money) by 
fostering hate and distrust between worker and management. 

Expect youth to be filled with hope when it can see action in 
nothing but government—or wildly patriotic when its expectancy 
is a yoke of debt. 
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Congress knows that every dollar business spends to create em- 


ployment goes many times as far as would the same dollar if taken 
by government for relief or made work. That not only does it go 
directly to the mark when so spent, because no part is lost through 
Government extravagance or political manipulation, but that it aug- 
ments the national income now and hereafter by being employed 
to improve or to create income-producing property. Government 
spends on public buildings, on publicly owned facilities and utilities, 
and for made work, which may in some measure add to the na- 
tional wealth but not to that by which we live and grow—wheel- 
turning national income. 

Congress knows that government cannot continue to use labor 
for political ends if we ever again are to have that teamwork in 
industry essential to production of that better quality, and at such 
costs, as will ring the bell—so induce buying at home and abroad 
as to insure both jobs and profits. It realizes that while tariffs will 
protect our home market, we can’t get people to buy unless quality 
and prices are attractive, and that we must not even hope to sell 
abroad in world competition until we are prepared to serve needs 
better or cheaper than do our competitors. 

Congress knows that if our machinery for national defense is in 
need of repair or improvement, the necessary means must be found. 
No question about it. It should know, and if it does not it must 
be made to know, that the label “national defense’ must not be 
made use of by government as excuse for unnecessary spending or 
to justify a new reach for power, as it may not be used as excuse 
for keeping politics in public spending or to placate or to reward 
those who will reap the profits. Patriotism is for no such employ- 
ment, lest we cry “Wolf” once too often. 

Congress has learned that for it to build up a super-Executive is 
but to dig its own grave; that it can’t delegate authority and still 
wield it; that it can’t give the Executive a blank check on the 
Treasury and then refuse his bidding without feeling the lash. 
The purge was but a faint suggestion of what might be—and 
Congress knows it. 


CONGRESS HAS THE POWERS, BUT NEEDS OUR URGING 


But to know these things is not to provide a cure for our ills. 
Such knowledge may assist Congress in avoiding further mistakes, 
but it is motion forward we need—not further drifting. Congress 
has all the power it needs. What it needs is help—citizen cooper- 
ation. Congress actually has the power to— 

Cancel authority delegated to the Executive and thus remove 
both the dangers and the uncertainties involved in government by 
decree—power to restore confidence in Government. 

Lighten the tax burden by ending all waste and useless activity 
within and by government, and by eliminating politics from public 
assistance. 

So adjust our necessary tax load as not to inflict undue hardship 
or retard employment-giving activity. 

Give individual enterprise a chance by taking government out 
of competition with those who must earn their daily bread. 

Amend unworkable laws so as to make substance conform with 
title and to repeal those which cannot be made to work beneficially. 

To guide us toward our “objectives” by molding all legislation in 
their direction. 

But don’t expect Congress to accomplish much unless we begin 
helping. Government has injected itself so far into almost every- 
thing and our course has induced such dependency that Congress 
cannot safely take bold action in the right direction until we begin 
showing signs of readiness to do things for ourselves. We must not 
only assist the unemployed and needy, we must do it in such manner 
as to revive their hope—help them to look up, not down. Those 
who may have been tempted to the ease of dole must be given a fair 
and friendly chance through opportunity. 

Congress needs two kinds of help—hoth from us: 

1. We must do everything possible for ourselves, on our own. 
Tackle our problems, not duck them and leave them to government. 

2. We must help Congress get the facts—the truth—respecting 
problems on which it must act and the most carefully considered 
means whereby Congress best can further our chances for success in 
self-government. 

We can’t help until we definitely have quit compromising with 
superpower—selling self-government. short—and trying to save 
our individual necks by seeking “protection.” If we go down, no 
neck will be spared. 

A few can’t do the job alone. There must be leaders, but there 
must he, too, an army of willing workers. 

As to No. 1: Some of our problems government can’t solve— 
can only make them worse by trying. While we leave these prob- 
lems in government’s lap it will keep tinkering with them—keep 
making them worse. By-taking them over ourselves we will not 
only be going in the right direction but will be taking a load off 
the back of Congress—giving it cause for hope—reason to help— 
and time in which to do its own work well. 

Our unemployment condition and resulting hardships, labor 
unrest, the plight of the railroads, and the needs of agriculture 
are practical problems—not political. It is this type of problem 
we ourselves must solve if self-government is to endure. Because 
they are practical problems business best can supply the practical 
experience and leadership necessary to their working out. 

If there are to be more jobs, business must provide them. If 
there are to be new activities, business must contrive them 

If we are to produce more goods, and sell them, labor and man- 
agement must work hand in hand. The stage is set for such a 

reunion. There is much soundness in labor and it is beginning to 











assert itself. It knows government has been fooling the worker— 
encouraging excesses designed to provide excuse for government to 
come to the rescue with a cure, and has only rewarded labor 
with gold bricks but with each cure has brought labor further 
under its control. Labor knows that reward such as a floor under 
wages—with no foundation to support the floor—and a labor 
adjustment law, so unworkable and so political as to handicap 
labor in its legitimate efforts, are gold bricks. Labor is waiting for 
the businessman to move—and there is a basis for labor-manage- 
ment cooperation if we will but try to find it—and don’t wait too 
ot dignify collective bargaining and to get the best from it by 
helping worker and management solve their differences as they 
arise—and to help bring the “chiseler” to time—business might set 
up its own national labor relations board. 

The plight of the railroads has been made worse by all sides 
leaving it to government—so bad, indeed, that the ways are 
greased for the carriers to skid into Government ownership and 
political use. This, because there is nothing else government can 
do about it, and those who might and who should be trying—the 
stockholder, the bondholder, and businessmen who need high-grade 


and de le carrier service—are doing mighty little about it, 
for the most merely studying what might be asked from 
government. country is anxious to know, as is Congress, what 


the railroads themselves, owners and management, can and will con- 
tribute toward a solution of their difficulties. Both the public and 
carrier employees would be encouraged to help if convinced every- 
thing possible was being done by owners and management. 

If the railroads are permitted to be “taken over” it will be but 
the beginning of government in business. 

The problems of agriculture are of such a practical nature that 
attempted political management and loss of valuable time have 
sO involved them that unless there is permitted soon a practical 
attack by those real farmers who know what is involved and what 
is needed, aided by business experience and cooperation, they will 
grow worse. If agriculture is to be a self-managing industry and 
is to avoid being a charity client of government—a political foot- 
ball—sound leadership in agriculture must have the helping hand 
of experienced businessmen. Not just sometime. Now. 


BUSINESS MUST QUIT WAITING FOR SUPERGOVERNMENT TO CHANGE 


A new role for the businessman—but one he must undertake. 
If present leadership can’t or won't lead, new leadership must arise. 
Business must broaden its horizon and work for compensation not 
payable currently in dollars. It now must lead in things besides 
producing and selling. It must learn how by trying. Leaders must 
draw to them the best talént available. 

There must be statesmanship in business as well as in Congress. 

Business must quit waiting for superpower to alter its course. 
Power never admits failure. It tries to cover its mistakes by 
claiming it does not have enough power—needs more. Its advan- 
tage is in keeping the pot boiling. 

Business must quit waiting for a savior to appear. Some fellow 
able to perform miracles—able to restore stability and prospcrity 
as by magic. It’s a dangerous waste of time. He will be our 
or who makes us to understand we must merit self-government, 
or lose it. 

Businessmen must learn to speak the same language and there 
must be such cooperation and cohesion as will permit of avoiding 
conflicting efforts—and of handling “chiselers.” 

Above all, business must forget its hurts and its fear of gov- 
ernment. It must move with such boldness and effectiveness—and 
with such unity and high purpose—as will leave government 
tongue-tied. 

Chambers of commerce and like organizations throughout the 
country must take on new life—throw up the window shades, 
dust off their desks, and get: busy. Not the old way—the new. 
Not to see how much can be milked from government but how 
close each community can come to mastering its own problems. 
Self-sufficiency and self-respect are still worth working for. 

The crash of ’29 brought out the fact that our methods needed 
modernizing. All was not right—else we would not have crashed. 
The fact that what we got developed into a misdeal has not removed 
the need for a new deal. It has made the need greater. 

We still need a new deal, but the kind of deal we need can’t 
be made up and handed to us—by law or otherwise. We must 
do our own dealing—and team spirit must be our objective. 

As to No. 2: Of the two this duty will be the most difficult to do 
well. It is the one businessmen are most likely to neglect—or to 
do badly. It won’t be easy to do, but it must be done. 

The memory of old methods, and the fact that business has been 
So maligned that even Congress for a time may doubt its sincerity, 
will handicap. However, business is able to furnish both facts and 
sound advice that are sorely needed, and it must do so. 

We are failing in self-government because we have been neglecting 
Congress. We elect a Congress only to abandon it—leave it to 
combat alone that army of self-seckers forever wanting something 
for nothing, the crackpot with bulging portfolio, even the cunning 
of the executive branch lobby. Unfounded claims, half-baked 
schemes, half truths, and distorted facts in abundance—with no 
one for Congress to turn to for the truth. 

Congress must know what not to do—what would be harmful— 
as well as what to do and when to doit. It can’t do either intelli- 
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gently without the facts. It can’t do the latter quite so promptly, 
at least, or so well, without the best advice to be had. 


WE MUST LEARN AT ONCE HOW TO WORK WITH CONGRESS 


One of these fine days, if self-government should weather this 
storm, there may come a citizen possessing such farsightedness and 
patriotism (and means) as to create and endow an agency to 
further self-government through giving unselfish assistance to 
Congress-—an agency so manned and so safeguarded as to justify 
Congress in making free and effective use of it. But until that far- 
seeing citizen appears, we must do our best to fill the gap, using 
such tools as we can contrive. 

Curtailing Government costs—saving essential and getting rid of 
useless activities; reducing and readjusting the tax load; safe- 
guarding our monetary system and managing the public debt; ascer- 
taining our defense needs; finding how best government can help 
us to help ourselves; and similar matters are those upon which 
Congress must act. Consider the danger should it act upon any 
of them without the facts—if it should act upon misinformation 
or just shoot in the dark. What damage may result, too, should 
Congress fail to act and act wisely. At present its chief source of 
information is the executive branch—and its so-called “experts” 
feed it what an ambitious administration wants it to believe. The 
unwholesomeness of this condition has become all too apparent— 
even notorious. 

Then, too, government has not only become monstrous in size; 
it has been made complicated and intricate—much bad inter- 
mingled with good and thus difficult to untangle. Great care must 
be exercised in operating upon it to make sure that the bad is 
eliminated without injury to the good—and the patient will be 
all but cooperative. 

No sure-fire procedural formula for businessmen is possible of 
prescribing. It is a work that should have a modest but sincere 
beginning and made to grow. A few things, however, are appar- 
ent: Business and the rest of us must— 

Learn to give—and quit demanding; 

See problems unselfishly—see them as Congress must view them; 

Find out what Congress needs—then go get it; 

Anticipate its needs—be ready; 

Make our material and suggestions available to Congress in un- 
derstandable and usable form. 

No use submitting 20 different proposals to help a particular 
condition. Just confusion added to uncertainty. Proposals will 
be purified and rendered less likely to contain selfishness if con- 
sidered and perfected by groups representing different branches of 
business. Possibly a clearing house for public service proposals 
would prove helpful and beneficial. 

Businessmen likely will be clumsy for a while but they must be- 
gin and must keep trying. We must learn how to work with 
Congress. In its doing, businessmen will grow to be better busi- 
nessmen. 

Only well-informed and upstanding spokesmen should attempt 
speaking for business—and even such should be wisely counseled. 
The volunteers of the past too frequently have spoken selfishly or 
in anger. Neither will help Congress—only hurt business. 


WHY SHOULDN'T BUSINESS LEADERS GET TOGETHER AND OFFER HELP? 


What seems needed is a new group, or a series of new groups, 
working in harmony to bring out the best that businessmen and 
organizations of businessmen are able to supply and to employ that 
best in helping work out our problems. Many businessmen are try- 
ing, but there is lacking coordination of effort. Organizations 
which may be doing good work in their respective fields lack the 
status to be effective in affairs going beyond their fields. 

What would seem desirable, as a beginning, is this: That a small 
group of outstanding businessmen, each from a different field, 
should promptly begin deliberation upon what businessmen can do 
best to help both in working out our problems and in finding a 
basis for stability and cooperative motion forward, and to make 
recommendations accordingly. 

While its only authority would come from the quality of its mo- 
tives and the soundness of its recommendations, there still is great 
force in public opinion. Its work might prove the beginning of a 
better day for all. 

The new Congress contains much outstanding ability—and few 
Members, if any, who are not earnestly seeking to find a way to 
stability and sound motion forward. Views differ, of course; but 
no mind is closed to fact or to sound reason. Then, too, this Con- 
gress enjoys an advantage over its precedessors: 

It has had better opportunity to witness the damaging effect of 
mistakes made by prior Congresses. 

It has a new mandate from the pecple—notice that there must be 
a change of course. 

It has a generous supply of new talent—some of it most promis- 
ing—all of it independent. 

It likely will go far wrong only if we should fail it or if it should 
permit itself to become involved in politics instead of problems. 
It would be a tragic thing if this should happen, particularly if 
the lines of the constitutionalists should be weakened when there 
is such need for a united front if we are to make self-government 
work. While the proximity of 1940 provides a temptation, the 
danger can be measurably lessened if our support be real and is free 
from partisan tinge. 
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Jackson Day Address a Assistant Secretary of 
ar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1939 


ADDRESS OF HON. LOUIS JOHNSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF WAR, AT THE JACKSON DAY CELEBRATION AT MONT- 
GOMERY, ALA. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an address delivered on last 
Saturday evening by The Assistant Secretary of War, Mr. 
Louis Johnson, at the Jackson Day celebration at Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Fellow Democrats, here in Alabama tonight and in every State 
of the Union we, the militant and energetic vanguard of the 
aggressive and progressive Democratic Party, have gathered to pay 
our respects to a great battle and to an even greater fighter. 

On this day in New Orleans in 1815 a raw and untrained body 
of frontier sharpshooters, supported by tattered refugees from Santo 
Domingo, inexperienced Creole militia, and variously arrayed Negro 
freemen, held at bay 12,000 experienced, well-trained, battle-scarred 
British veterans. Flushed with victory in the campaigns of the 
Spanish Peninsula over the marshals of the great Napoleon and 
eager to add new laurels to the Crown, these seasoned troops moved 
forward utterly to destroy America’s makeshift forces, but they 
met a tartar in the form of Andrew Jackson. 

In 25 minutes of actual fighting, the dead-shot riflemen of the 
great American West converted an orthodox and methodical British 
attack into a disastrous and disorganized rout. The proud chariots 
and mighty hosts of Lord Pakenham, Andrew Jackson “cast into 
the sea.” 

In one masterful stroke “Old Hickory” had won back for the 
American people their confidence in themselves and in their ability 
to meet the vicissitudes of life, which years of bad bungling and 
faulty leadership had almost destroyed. 


We of the Democratic Party celebrate the anniversary of this 


outstanding military and moral victory to remind ourselves that in 
every year and in every generation there arise in our society dis- 
integrating elements which would uproot and undermine the faith 
of the American people in our Government and in our institutions, 
and that we must look to democratic leadership to smite these 
sinister forces hip and thigh. 

In 1815 General Jackson dealt a death blow to the attitude of 
military defeatism that had crept into American life and injected 
a new spirit of courage and confidence in our Nation’s political 
destiny. In 1933 his successor in the leadership of the Democratic 
Party, our beloved President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, stunned the 
forces of economic defeatism that for 12 years had misruled our 
country and revived the old spirit of initiative and enterprise in our 
country’s industrial democracy. 

Today the ideals of a free America again are subjected to vigorous 
attack. This time it has taken the form of insidious propaganda 
against American institutions and against the American way of 
life. Foreign isms of varied hues and colors, conceived in darkness 
and ignorance, and nurtured in greed and intolerance, have spread 
their deadly germs throughout the civilized world and have filtered 
even into the United States. 

Again it has become necessary for American ideals to assert 
themselves forcefully and unequivocally. Again the Nation is 
fortunate in having as its President a leader who is thoroughly 
American himself and who in his public and private life epitomizes 
the ideals of democracy. His example of honest thinking and fair 
dealing has reawakened in the overwhelming majority of the Ameri- 
can people the fine democratic traditions of freedom and of toler- 
ance. These are the aspirations of the average American of today. 

These are the ideals of your own forefathers of yesterday who 
followed the fearless Andrew Jackson into the turbulent, treacherous 
Creek country and converted it into the peaceful, loyal State of 
Alabama. 

One hundred years ago there was a man in the White House who 
understood the aims and the aspirations of the average American. 
Andrew Jackson mobilized the trapper in the wilderness, the worker 
on the wharf, the toiler in the factory, and the farmer in the field, 
and galvanized them into a vital, energetic, and dominant force in 
American life. 

Andrew Jackson never veered from his definite goal of greater 
opportunity and more happiness for the common man. He never 
compromised with his principles. He never was frustrated by the 
narrow legal interpretations of the sophists. He was opposed by all 
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the so-called great minds of his day, but he won over them all, and 
time has added to the luster of his victories. 

He was opposed by Clay, the greatest compromiser of all American 
history. Clay’s adjustments have disappeared. Jackson’s policies 
still survive. He was opposed by Webster, the greatest constitu- 
tional lawyer of his day. It took a war to settle some of Webster’s 
principles. Jackson’s program has contributed to the peace and 
prosperity of America. He was opposed by Calhoun, the master 
logician of 100 years ago. Today, Calhoun is but a mere tradition. 
Jackson is a living, dynamic force. 

Today we again have at the head of our Government the same 
type of champion of economic and political freedom for the common 
man, the farmer, the laborer, and the small storekeeper. President 
Roosevelt, too, will not veer from his determination to add to the 
security and to the happiness of the American people. Long after 
the carping criticism of those who oppose President Roosevelt’s pro- 
gram has been forgotten, the achievements of his administration in 
the field of political, social, and economic democracy will be 
remembered. 

Let us rally behind our President. Let us marshal our strength 
against all forces of un-Americanism that rise to block us in our 
efforts. Let us, on this Jackson Day, recall the steadfastness and 
the courage of “Old Hickory” and vow to uphold the ideals of the 
Democratic Party, whose foundations he had laid more than a 
century ago. 

To your forefathers in Alabama, the very name of Andrew Jack- 
son conjured up images of personal courage. They never forgot 
the sight of their gallant leader lying in bed, his arm hanging 
limp by his side, broken by fever and weak from loss of blood, 
receiving the disturbing news of the Creek revolt. The Indians 
were on a rampage. They had massacred 250 white settlers at 
Fort Mims. Immediately Andrew Jackson seemed to regain his 
Poise and his strength. Propped up against a pillow, he an- 
nounced to the pioneer settlers who looked to him in their hour 
of distress: 

“The health of your general is restored. He will command in 
person.” ° 

He was as good as his word. Haggard, weak, his arm still in a 
sling, he started out in command of his infantry. The terrors of 
a winter campaign in a hostile country did not deter him. He cut 
his way through the wilderness. He marched across swamps. 
He bridged over streams. He sought the enemy in his own lair 
and captured the Indian ringleaders. He broke up the revolt of 
the Creeks. He established law and order. 

To all Americans of today the name of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
should recall feats of similar courage. To be sure, his victories 
were not won with brave soldiers on the field of battle, but they 
were fought on the political and economic front where fortitude 
equally counts. Recall, if you can, the dark days of 1932, of 
Official inertia, of public fear, and of individual resignation. Con- 
trast that picture of dark despondency with the energy, the con- 
fidence, the courage, and hope that transformed America when 
Franklin D. Roosevelt ascended to leadership. 

In 1933 Democracy returned to power. The battle against the 
Republican depression, thank God, has been won. Here in Mont- 
gomery and throughout the country we are reaping the harvests of 
the seeds of recovery planted with your help and cooperation. Our 
ideals, our principles, and our form of government have been se- 
cured and strengthened. We have a reasonable prosperity to a 
degree almost unknown in the civilized world. 

Ours is a happy nation. We have our faults, but we are honest 
enough to admit them and are making every effort to correct them. 
Despite shortcomings here and there, we probably still provide 
greater security to property, more protection to life, and greater 
happiness to our individual citizens than does any other nation on 
the face of the globe. 

We have not reached the millennium. There are still some sores 
in our economic system that must be healed. There is still some 
strife in our society that must be eliminated. There are still needed 
reforms that must be completed. When we consider, however, 
what already has been accomplished we should be encouraged in 
facing the battles of today and tomorrow. 

It is impossibie in the brief period of time allotted me to discuss 
fully the accomplishments of our Democratic administration since 
1933. Let me invite your attention to a few of the more outstand- 
ing ones. The handling of international affairs is an excellent test 
of the statesmanship of any administration. Let us begin with that. 

We have cultivated patience and self-restraint in dealing with 
our neighbors in America and with nations across the seas. We 
have avoided force or the threat of force in the pursuit of our gov- 
ernmental policies. We do not interfere in the internal affairs of 
other nations. We encourage and ourselves use peaceful methods 
to adjust differences between this country and others. We have 
extended our open hand in friendship to all nations but have not 
hesitated to tighten our grip when our rights have been disregarded. 
We have been polite but we have been firm. 

We have stood ready to cooperate with the rest of the world in 
the reduction and limitation of overburdening military armaments. 
We have encouraged trade treaties among nations. When the Presi- 
dent speaks in international matters, he expresses the conscience 
and the peace hopes of the entire civilized world. 

As in the days of Jackson, our work in the field of foreign relations 
is marked by a procession of triumphs. In keeping with the tradi- 
tions of Martin Van Buren, Edward Livingston, and John Forsyth, 
whose administration of the State Department under Andrew Jack- 
son elevated the United States to a new high pinnacle of influence 


























in the family of nations, President Roosevelt has placed in charge 
of foreign affairs a man of wisdom, of learning, of courage, of kind- 
ness, and of firmness. Both Republicans and Democrats have 
endorsed the splendid administration of our State Department 
under the outstanding leadership of Cordell Hull. Behind the voice 
of the President and the hand of Mr. Hull stands a united nation. 

Every loyal man and woman in our country is thankful for the 
leadership of our President in awakening a spirit of solidarity among 
the people of America. Every friend of peace in every corner of the 
civilized world is grateful for the achievements of Mr. Hull in crys- 
tallizing the spirit into a new “declaration of American principles,” 
which was recently adopted at Lima by the 21 American republics. 

No; there was no complete accord at Lima, but neither was there 
unanimity in Philadelphia on July 4, 1776, when the Declaration 
of Independence was adopted, nor in New York City on September 
13, 1788, when the Constitution was ratified. In the years to come 
we may find that the Pan American Conference of 1938 has proved 
just as significant a landmark in the history of free people. 

The conference at Lima condemned religious and racial perse- 
cution. It protested against the collective, political activity of 
groups of aliens. It declared its opposition to unreasonable trade 
barriers. It favored freer commerce between nations. It pledged 
the republics of this hemisphere to the peaceful settlement of all 
international disputes. It denounced force as an instrument of 
national or international policy. It announced respect for the 
binding contract of international treaties. It proscribed as inad- 
missible “the intervention of any state in the internal or external 
affairs of another.” In brief, it revealed a growing sense of unity 
and common interest in fairness and justice among all the peoples 
of North and South America. Harmony, tolerance, freedom, peace, 
and democracy, these were bywords of the conference. By pledg- 
ing faith in these principles, idealistic America has answered with 
an effective counter barrage the attack upon its institutions that 
have come from the decadent ideologies of the Old World. 

To reach great heights in international affairs, diplomacy is not 
always enough. In a great world made up of all kinds of peoples 
and all types of governments, there are usually some nations who 
live only by the sword. So long as they can bully their way 
through international society, they allow their ruthless ambitions 
to run rampant. They always think twice, however, before they 
dare step on the rights of those who are capable of resisting their 
evil machinations. We need an army and navy so strong that 
no nation will dare attack us without thinking it over not only 
twice but 3 or 4 or perhaps 10 times. 

Toward the strengthening of our defensive forces, the President 
is lending the aid and encouragement of his great office. He is 
insisting upon a navy second to none. He is demanding an army 
small in size, compact in organization, wholly equipped with the 
best of modern arms and equipment, and capable of expansion to 
meet any grave emergency. 

Our Army requires planes of every type, skilled operators to fly 
them, trained combat crews to man them, experienced mechanics 
to maintain them, efficient equipment to protect them, and ample 
bases to support them. We need tanks and machine guns in 
greater quantity and of better performance. We must augment 
our new semiautomatic shoulder rifles which the world regards as 
the peer in small arms. We must add antiaircraft guns. We 


must streamline our Infantry and Cavalry divisions. We must 
build up our reserves of munitions. We must fortify ourselves 
against the possibility of shortages in an emergency. We must 


build up a reserve supply of all our military needs except food and 
clothing. With such a physical reserve on hand, there would be no 
need, in an emergency, to dislocate industry’s normal services. 
Instead of rushing madly into war production upon the declaration 
of a grave emergency, industry would have time to convert our 
factories into arsenals and to go into full war production in a logi- 
cal and orderly manner. We must keep abreast of military develop- 
ments. We must build our defenses so strong that no nation in 
the world will dare attack us. 

To the strengthening of our national defense the President has 
now pledged himself. Mindful of his past achievements, we have 
every reason to feel that he again will accomplish his purposes. 

So far, we have discussed the achievements of the Roosevelt 
administration in fields not so very well known to the average 
voter. Now, let us consider its accomplishments in the life and 
work of every man and woman in the State of Alabama. Most of 
them are known to you. I repeat them here in a summary manner 
to refresh your minds and urge you to keep the facts before you 
to help you silence the voices of defeatism that may be raised in 
your communities. 

The wave of bank failures that characterized 12 years of Re- 
publican rule has broken. When a bank is in distress the small 
depositor escapes without loss. 

For the farmer, production is being brought into line with de- 
mand. His submarginal lands have been abandoned. On his good 
land, improved conservation methods have been employed. 

In the securities market, the dishonest, get-rich-quick promoters 
who manipulated security prices to their own advantage, have been 
clipped of their wings and their rackets broken up. 

The Democratic Party has kept faith with the youth of America. 
The Civilian Conservation Corps has saved not only our physical 
but our human reserve. It has proved useful and stimulating 
activity for hundreds of thousands of cur young men, many of 
whom have become familiar to you in Alabama. It helped put an 
end to those bands of roaming, homeless, hopeless youths who clut- 
tered our street corners and our speak-easies. . 
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In his emphasis upon youth, however, the President has not for- 
gotten the aged. A great social-security plan has been enacted 
into law, a measure which some day will stand forth as a land- 
mark in the long battle to remove the specter of penury and need 
from aging men and women. 

The Democratic Party has ended the reign of terror that hov- 
ered over some of our biggest cities. It has driven out gangs and 
racketeers. It has broken the grip of the kidnaper. It has ended 
the reign of crime and of delinquency which prohibition and the 
Republican depression had brought in their wake. 

I trust I have given you enough reasons why the Democratic 
Party is in power today and why it enjoys the confidence of the 
American people. Its achievements speak for themselves. What 
the President and the Democratic Party have accomplished since 
1933 augurs well for their ability to tackle the problems that 
still remain. rs 

We are confronted today with great national issues. Let us ap- 
proach them with a national point of view. Let us forego narrow 
localism and think only in terms of our country as a whole. Let 
us, who are meeting tonight in Montgomery in the very “cradle 
of the Confederacy,” revive the toast of Andrew Jackson, “Our 
Union, it must be preserved!” 

The President is leading the American people on a road toward 
greater security and more happiness. He needs lieutenants and 
subalterns to help neep his lines unbroken. It is up to us of the 
Democratic Party to close ranks and march in step behind him. 


What the Retiring Congressman Thinks About 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ARTHUR P. LAMNECK, OF OHIO, 
ON DECEMBER 17, 1938 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address by 
Representative Arthur P. Lamneck, Democrat, of Ohio, over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System Saturday, December 17: 


I am an Ohio businessman and a Democrat who is just finishing 
8 years in the House of Representatives. During much of thaf time 
I have served on the Ways and Means Committee. This is one of 
the most important House committees. Primarily its duty is to find 
money with which to pay Government expenses. That alone in 
rece ~ years has been some job. But the committee does much more 
than raise money. Among other things, it selects members of all 
other House committees. One who has served on it should be 
familiar with what makes congressional wheels go around. 

Despite the importance of the work that I have been doing in 
Washington, I feel that I am returning to private life to do even a 
bigger job than I have done here. While I shall be compelled to 
conduct my business to earn a living, I intend as a private citizen 
to devote every possible minute that I can spare to interesting 
people in taking an active part in the affairs of their Government. 
I want to help make them realize that it is their Government and 
that it will be run well or badly just as they permit it to be run. 
The task I have cut out for myself is that, insofar as time will 
permit, I propose to make myself available for addresses on public 
questions. 

Most Members of Congress are responsive to the desires of their 
constituents exactly in proportion to the demands they receive from 
back home. Because of this situation it is imperative that the 
sound-thinking and industrious people of the Nation learn the 
truth about public affairs and voice their opinions to their Congress- 
man regularly. Workers, employers, farmers, investors, property 
owners, life-insurance policyholders, bank depositors, and all others 
who believe in working for a living and are not seeking Government 
support must consider the situation from the standpoint of how 
their personal fortunes are involved. They must become mili- 
tantly aggressive and highly vocal in their own behalf. They must 
not only elect capable men to represent them in Congress, but they 
also must stand behind these men when the fighting on Capitol Hill 
grows furious. 

Make no mistake about the combat in our next Congress being 
furious. The fur will fly as it never has flown before. The little 
group of radicals, under the direction of Tommy Corcoran, the 
aecordion player, who have been running things, are not going to 
give up just because they were repudiated in the last election. 
They will wage a fierce onslaught not only to expand their socialis- 
tic program, but also to prevent the enactment: of constructive 
legislation. 

Outstanding in their program will be another demand for huge 
appropriations to be spent without congressional control. Present 
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indications are that between eight and nine billion dollars will be 
sought. Do not be surprised if this amount reaches ten billion 
before Congress finally adjourns. 

This step, however, will be only preliminary to further unbridled 
spending. Very early in the session an attempt probably wili be 
made to legalize an expansion of the public debt. Under the present 
law the Government is prohibited from having more than $45,000,- 
000,000 worth of paper outstanding. At present there is outstand- 
ing somewhere between thirty-eight and forty billion dollars. With 
a leeway of only approximately $5,000,000,000 existing, the spenders 
must have more money soon. Previously they have said the Nation 
could carry a debt of seventy-five billion. 

I assert that an effort will be made to raise this debt limit because 
it was discussed during the last session of Congress. Every patriotic 
citizen interested in the American form of government and its in- 
stitutions should adopt a slogan, “They shall not pass $45,000,000,- 
000,” and see to it that their Congressmen and Senators support 
such a proposal. If we hold the line on this issue, public spending 
must be reduced or taxes must be increased. If taxes are raised 150 
percent over what they now are, which would be required, the 
American people for the first time will realize the fanatical policy 
on public spending that has been in effect for some time past. 

A great war scare also is in the making. The radical inner circle 
is planning to whip the country into a state of feverish excitement 
and patriotic fervor over the preparedness issue. Having failed to 
solve the unemployment problem or restore prosperity, it realizes 
that it is in desperate straits for a popular issue to divert attention 
from its failures. With the Ship of State sinking, the crew will 
endeavor to direct the attention of passengers from their precarious 
position by shouting “sharks.” 

There also has been quietly discussed a scheme for elevating 
Harry Hopkins, the fair-haired political adviser of the inner circle, 
to either the Secretaryship of the War or the Navy Departments. 
Hopkins in either position, it is figured, would be able to continue 
in the pleasant pastime of spending more millions and at the same 
time popularize himself to such an extent that he might be the 
radical candidate for President in 1940. 

None, of course, will oppose appropriations for adequate defense. 
They will be granted. But appropriating millions to defend and 
cover up mistakes and failures of the radical leaders is something 
else. The people won't stand for that. 

Hopkins also has been discussed as successor to Secretary of 
Commerce Roper. Hopkins may be slipped into that position tem- 
porarily. A house-wrecking is probably in store for this Depart- 
ment. The fact is the inner circle hope to abolish the Department 
of Commerce as such, distributing the various bureaus among 
other Departments. The Commerce Department was established by 
Congress to “foster and encourage business,” and such activities 
are wholly repugnant to the radicals. 

A determined effort also will be made to pass a reorganization bill 
which will empower the President to reorganize governmental 
bureaus as he pleases. 

Revelations by the Dies committee of the widespread activities 
of un-American groups and their protection by administration 
members has caused the inner circle much concern. It would like 
to eliminate the committee entirely, and set up a new one which 
would soft-pedal the facts about radicals within and outside the 
Government. A new group, for instance, which would train its 
guns on business and industry and charge their leaders with being 
Fascists. Such a program was well under way a week ago, when 
suddenly it encountered an unexpected obstacle in the form of 
the Gallup poll. That poll, taken in many different sections of 
the United States, showed a 3-to-1 majority favoring a continu- 
ance of an uncontrolled Dies committee. The question of its con- 
tinuance under a new appropriation will receive early consideration 
in Congress and the radical group will endeavor to halt the commit- 
tee. Whether the administration will be able to rid itself of these 
embarrassing investigators, who have proven especially irksome to 
Secretary Perkins by revealing the fact that she is protecting Harry 
Bridges, a radical alien, from deportation, will depend largely on 
how much Congressmen hear from the folks back home. 

Changes in the social security law is another item on the inner- 
circle program. The principal reason for change is to include a 
great many persons who are not now covered, so that the spenders 
can get more money. They will also attempt to provide for social- 
ized medicine. A sensible and economically sound old-age pension 
amendment would be advisable, but no other changes should be 
made until the law has at least had sufficient time to know whether 
it is practical. The most embarrassing feature of the social security 
laws, and one which the administration would like to keep under 
cover, is that the money being turned into the Treasury from pay 
rolls for the protection of workers is not being set aside, but is being 

spent as rapidly as it is received. 

The foregoing in a nutshell constitutes the radical program. 
Obviously it does not contemplate meeting any of our major 





problems. 

Patriots of the United States now have a golden opportunity to 
put this country back on its feet. All they need do is join together 
in demanding constructive action from Congress. Included in those 


who could and should stand together and insist upon a real program 
are 50,000,000 workers capable of being gainfully employed; 60,000,- 
000 insurance policyholders, much of whose money is invested in 
industry; 30,000,000 residents of farms, who depend much upon 
workers in industry for consumption of their products; every tax- 
payer, every bank depositor, every property owner, and, finally, 
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every person interested in the proper upkeep of churches, schools, 
hospitals, and other public institutions and in keeping the United 
States free from control by aliens and traitors within our gates. 

The outstanding national issue, which the radical group plans to 
ignore, is that of creating steady jobs for the unemployed. Congress 
can solve the problem if it will assume governmental leadership. 

Given reasonable assurance of protection against further on- 
slaughts by the theorists, business, industry, and money owners 
generally would turn loose a flow of currency which will start 
commercial wheels turning and soon put to work all persons capa- 
bie of being employed. This country is years behind in its neces- 
sary supplies and there is more money hidden away in banks than 
ever before in history. The total amount on deposit is something 
like $60,000,000,000. There is hardly a dollar of this that would 
not be brought out of hiding and be put to work tomorrow if its 
owners felt that Congress would stand between them and the 
unsound business practices followed during the last 6 or 8 years. 

Specifically Congress should refuse absolutely to appropriate any 
more money for the purpose of putting the Government in com- 
petition with private enterprise. It should find a way to establish 
peace with the utilities. It should refuse to finance any further 
investigations designed solely to harass, embarrass, and intimidate 
business. It should make any reasonable tax adjustments which 
promise to increase prosperity. Business recently has indicated 
a desire to go along with government and government should 
hasten to embrace this unusual opportunity to emerge from the 
oe position against business into which it has gotten 

elf. 

The Wagner Labor Act must be amended. This measure is the 
most vicious that radical haters of industry ever have put on the 
statute books. It has done immeasurable harm to the Nation by 
stirring up strife and retarding recovery. A bad law, administered 
by a group of socialistic- and communistic-minded persons, its 
stark unfairness has aroused opposition among fair-minded persons 
in all parts of the United States. Yet the administration plans, 
if possible, to avoid amending this act. Nothing will be done unless 
Congress is strongly urged by the people to make necessary 
changes. It is encouraging to note that such a fearless man as 
Senator Burke, of Nebraska, who was active in the fight against the 
President’s court-packing bill, is planning to lead a movement to 
amend this outrageous act so that it will be fair to employee, em- 
ployer, and the public. Senator Burke will need all the help he 
can get from you. 

Likewise, leadership in the solution of the transportation prob- 
lem probably will have to spring from Congress. This paramount 
question has needed correction for years. The present administra- 
tion has side-stepped it so long that today our railroad lines are 
in a chaotic condition. The time has come when this problem can 
no longer be avoided. Congress must do its duty. 

Public expenditures can and must be reduced. Whatever is spent 
must be spent honestly and not for political purposes. It is 
imperative, especially, that the Government drop the ridiculous 
and crooked plan of taking income-tax money away from indus- 
trial States like New York, Illinois, Ohio, Massachusetts, and Penn- 
sylvania and using it for what amounts to political bribery in 
small States like North Dakota, South Dakota, Alabama, Arkansas, 
and New Mexico. 

In 1937 the Federal Government collected a little over four and 
a half billion dollars in income taxes from the various States and 
then juggled this money around so that it distributed about three 
and three-fourths billion dollars back to the States in direct pay- 
ments for twenty-eight different purposes. To illustrate how this 
money was juggled for political purposes, North Dakota paid one 
and one-third millions of income taxes into the Federal Gov- 
ernment and drew out almost fifty-nine millions. South Dakota 
paid in a little over one and a half millions and drew out fifty- 
nine millions. Alabama paid in ten and a half millions and drew 
out sixty-one millions. Arkansas paid in six millions and drew 
out fifty-seven millions. New Mexico paid in less than two mil- 
lions and took out over twenty-eight millions. In no case did 
a large industrial State get back anywhere near as much money 
as it put in. New York, for instance, paid in approximately $1,000,- 
000,000 and got back less than half this amount. Ohio paid in 
about two hundred and seventy millions and got back a little 
over half of it. Illinois paid in over four hundred millions and 
got back slightly more than half of this amount. So the whole 
record runs through. 

The total cost of Government last year was slightly over 
$8,000,000,000 and receipts a little over $5,000,000,000, leaving a 
deficit of $3,000,000,000, or three-fourths of a billion less than 
the Government paid to States. These figures would indicate 
that a very simple scheme for balancing the Budget would be 
for the Federal Government to get out of relief and other forms 
of political activity and let all the States take care of their own 
relief problems. 

Briefly, I have given you the picture of our national problems. 
Whether the people will permit a little group of wild-eyed radicals 
to continue to ignore the fundamental needs of our great Nation 
or will take the situation in their own hands and demand con- 
structive action, is entirely up to you. If the loyal citizens of 
this country will tell their Congressmen to forget party lines, 
ignore the radical inner circle, and go to bat for a prosperous 
United States, Congress will do it. You can help by letting your 
Representatives and Senators know that you will back them up 
in such a program, 









































Legislative Proposals Submitted by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERRON PEARSON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 11, 1939 


COMMUNICATION FROM AMERICAN FARM BUREAU 
FEDERATION 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following communica- 
tion addressed to the President of the United States and the 
Members of the Seventy-sixth Congress by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation: 


AMERICAN FarM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 10, 1939. 
To the President of the United States and the Members of the 
Seventy-sizth Congress: 

Pursuant to resolution adopted by the House of voting delegates 
at the twentieth annual meeting of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the Board of Directors of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation herewith calls to the attention of the President of the 
United States and the Members of the Seventy-sixth Congress the 
following matters, which are considered by the organization to be 
of outstanding importance to the Nation: 

1. In these critical times, when lack of economic balance between 
groups of our people prevents normal exchange of goods and serv- 
ices, which in turn results in a continuing unemployment problem, 
we reiterate our conviction that the full power of the Federal 
Government must be mobilized in an effort to restore the economic 
balance which is necessary to enable us, as a nation, to regain 
normal volume of production and normal national income. We 
must put to work our billions of unemployed dollars and our 
millions of unemployed people. 

We recognize the fact that our national Budget cannot be con- 
structively balanced until we have attained economic balance be- 
tween groups, and until national income has been substantially 
increased. Therefore we recommend— 

(a) That the Federal Government provide adequate funds to 
help restore agriculture, our basic industry, to parity position. 

(b) That the Federal Government continue to provide employ- 
ment for those who cannot secure employment in private industry. 

We insist, however, that hours and wages of relief labor be modi- 
fied so that private employment will be more attractive than 
relief employment, that every effort be made to return relief work- 
ers to normal employment at the earliest possible date, and that 
every effort be made to reduce overhead costs in the administration 
of relief. 

We insist further that Federal works projects be limited to such 
constructive projects as can fairly be expected to increase national 
income and wealth or to add to the productive efficiency of our 
national economy. We believe further that the Federal Govern- 
ment should insist on a full day’s effective work for each day’s 
wages paid out. 

We are convinced that the Federal Government must continue 
to supply the bulk of relief funds, for the burden is beyond the 
present capacity of the local political divisions to handle; and we 
recognize the continued necessity that the Government provide 
capital investment funds until such time as private funds are 
again attracted into productive enterprise. 

As a further aid to restoring economic balance we suggest that 
both industry and labor refrain from advancing prices and wage 
rates, but that they seek higher annual income through greater 
volume of production and continuous employment throughout the 
year. 

We are confident that each and every citizen is willing and 
eager to bear his just share of the recovery burden in order to 
preserve the fundamental principles of our historic democracy, 
provided he is assured that the public money is being expended 
prudently and efficiently on projects that will broadly benefit the 
people as a whole. All citizens must shoulder the responsibility 
of making our democracy work in order to maintain our system 
of free government. 

Again we offer our complete and hearty cooperation to those 
charged with the responsibility of grappling with this great na- 
tional problem. 

2. The broad principles underlying the Soil Conservation Act 
and the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 are fundamentally 
sound. This is no time to give serious consideration to substitu- 
tive programs when the facts indicate that the present program has 
not yet had a fair trial. These acts should be amended only as 
experience clearly justifies. For some time to come the adjustment 
of acreages of basic crops in line with effective demand will be 
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necessary. Commodity loans to support price levels are fully justi- 
fied. Adequate provision should be made for parity payments to 
bring agriculture into fair economic balance with industry and 
labor. The provisions of the Marketing Agreements Act have 
proved their value beyond question, and their benefits should be 
extended to additional crops. 

3. A joint committee of the Congress should be authorized and 
commissioned to study and report on at the earliest possible date 
the monetary systems of the United States and other countries for 
the purpose of ascertaining the effect of monetary policies on basic 
commodity price levels, and that based on such a study such joint 
committee should propose effective methods for achieving greater 
stability in basic commodity prices. Pending the completion of 
such a report the Congress should continue the authority of the 
President to change the gold content of the dollar. 

4. Farmers recognize that the railroads constitute an essential 
transportation agency and believe that private ownership will best 
assure the highest degree of improved service to the public. The 
need for action by the present Congress is apparent. Greater free- 
dom of action on the part of railroad management could be granted 
without relinquishing present safeguards to the public. 

5. Changed conditions would appear to clearly warrant the 
taxation of the income of all Government-issued securities; there- 
fore no more tax-exempt securities should be issued. 

6. It appears extremely difficult, if not impossible, for the Admin- 
istrator of the Wage and Hour Act to make effective, by regulation, 
the exemptions to agricultural trades and industries as clearly con- 
templated by the Congress. Congress should amend this act to 
assure to farmers the full benefit and scope of the present exemp- 
tions as originally contemplated. 

7. Reciprocal trade agreements which have thus far been nego- 
tiated and which do not have the effect of reducing domestic agri- 
cultural prices below the parity price level are generaliy satisfactory 
to agriculture. Until such time as curtailed market outlets, which 
require America farmers to restrict production, are enlarged, all 
foreign trade policies should be formulated so that the widest 
possible domestic and export markets may be obtained for all 
domestic producers at fair price levels. All imported agricultural 
and livestock products should be required to meet domestic 
standards. 

8. The natural resources of soil, water, range, forests, and wild- 
life are basic to the welfare of agriculture and to the Nation. The 
future protection and wise use of these resources must be assured. 
Such a program of conservation should be of a national scope and 
should be correlated with other conservation programs. A coopera- 
tive farm forestry program would appear to meet the problem in 
many areas of our country. Most land, wildlife, and forestry con- 
servation must be carried out in cooperation with the people who 
live on the land. 

9. The fertilizer program of the Tennessee Valley Authority, the 
Rural Electrification Administration, and the farm-to-market roads 
program should continue to be supported with adequate funds. 

10. The United States Department of Agriculture, the land-grant 
colleges, the agricultural experiment stations, the extension serv- 
ice, the vocational education service, and the regional agricultural 
research laboratories should have adequate appropriations for 
carrying on their work in the service of agriculture. 

11. Since the Nation as a whole can prosper only to the extent 
that equalized educational opportunities are made available to all 
citizens, the Federal Government should provide aid to grade and 
secondary schools on the basis of educational need. 

Since it is further apparent that preventable disease and lack of 
proper medical care and hospitalization in some areas cause great 
economic loss and human suffering, the Federal Government 
should reasonably extend its public-health program with respect 
to maternal and child health, rural hospitals, public-health serv- 
ices, and medical care for those unable to provide such care for 
themselves. 

Respectfully submitted. 

American Farm Bureau Federation, by its executive com- 
mittee: Edward A. O’Neal, president; Earl C. Smith, 
vice president; George M. Putnam; J. F. Porter; H. J. 
King; O. O. Wolf. 





' The Federal Budget—Political Abuses in Relief 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ROY O. WOODRUFF 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 11, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR., OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, REPUBLICAN LEADER IN THE HOUSE, JANUARY 
10, 1939 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
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following radio address delivered by Hon. JoSepH W. Martin, 
Jr., on Tuesday, January 10, 1939: 


The new Congress which assembled a week ago today already has 
indicated its vigorous American temper and businesslike mood. 

There is every expectation that it will prove a responsible, inde- 
pendent Congress, free of unwholesome executive domination, free 
of subservient rubber-stamp inclinations, free of that dangerous 
spendthrift infection which has marked the New Deal Congresses of 
the last 6 years. 

With an effective minority of 169 Republicans in the House, this 
new Congress must seek to give faithful expression to the real senti- 
ments of the American people as they were so clearly voiced in the 
State and National elections 2 months ago. 

President Roosevelt’s Budget message last Thursday, with its de- 
mand for $10,000,000,000 of new spending, came as a shock and sur- 
prise to Representatives and Senators of both parties on Capitol Hill. 

This staggering Budget not only affirms the prevailing policy of 
reckless extravagance and dangerous bureaucratic expansion in 
Washington, but indicates clearly that the President himself now has 
abandoned every pretext of leadership toward economy, lower taxes, 
and orderly financial management of the National Government. 

This policy in the White House is contrary to the will of the 
American people as expressed at the polls last November. 

As such it is a rejection and repudiation of the whole theory and 
practice of representative government. 

In State after State, and in county after county, the people voted 
for a curtailment of bureaucratic extravagance and for a beginning 
on policies which would promise to relieve the country of the pres- 
ent crippling burden of taxation. 

No working population ever can hope to prosper permanently 
under prevailing policies of taxation. 

No farming population ever can prosper so long as 27 cents of 
every income dollar must go for taxes. 

Taxes are too high. 

The Government is spending entirely too much money. 

Our people demand a restoration of common sense, prudence, 
thrift, and ordinary good management in the handling of the 
Federal business. 

They do not countenance such defiance of the popular will and 
judgment as is indicated by this last Budget. 

Run-away spending is a dangerous habit. It feeds upon itself. 
It aggravates every other social and economic problem before the 
country. It tends to create more unemployment, and to delay the 
return of our 10,000,000 unemployed to regular jobs at honest 
American wages. 

Congress already is at work on measures to cut down the Presi- 
dent’s spendthrift estimates, and in this program we on the Repub- 
lican side propose to cooperate wholeheartedly with the leaders of 
the majority. 

Our pledge already has been given that throughout this session 
we will place the welfare of the country above partisan interest. 

Nowhere is there greater need for practical patriotism today than 
in the solution of the Federal financial muddle. 

We all recall the eloguent warning uttered by Franklin D. Roose- 
velt in his address at Pittsburgh on October 19, 1932. His words 
are worthy of the earnest attention of every citizen in the land 
tonight. As a candidate for the Presidency, Mr. Roosevelt said on 
that occasion: 

“Now, the credit of the family depends chiefly on whether that 
family is living within its income. And this is so for the Nation. 
If the Nation is living within its income its credit is good. * * * 
But if, like a spendthrift, it throws discretion to the winds, is will- 
ing to make no sacrifice at all in spending, extends its taxing 
power to the limit of the people’s power to pay, and continues to 
pile up deficits, it is on the road to bankruptcy.” 

But since this administration took charge in March 1933, which 
was less than 5 months after Mr. Roosevelt uttered the solemn warn- 
ing quoted, the Federal debt has been increased (giving effect to the 
1940 Budget submitted last week) by more than $22,000,000,000. 

Let us consider for a moment just how much $22,000,000,000 
really is. 

We may visualize a house costing $5,000. 

If we built 200,000 such homes, that would be $1,000,000,000. 

So we multiply by 22, and we have 4,400,000 new houses which’ 
could be built with the New Deal deficit. 

Now, this is more houses than are standing today—old and new— 
in the cities of New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Boston, 
combined. 

That, in practical terms, is what these Roosevelt deficits mean— 
new homes, fully paid for, for 4,400,000 American families. 

There is a pump-priming project for you. There is a housing 
program which would put millions of men to work and Start a 
tremendous business boom 

But instead of these 4,400,000 fine new homes, what have we 
got today? 

A crushing burden of national] debt. 

This generation, our children, and our children’s children are 
denied these homes 

Instead, our people will be lashed to the wheel of toil to repay 
this reckless debt 


Our Nation is mortgaged for a century to come. 
The social security of our children is clouded by the threat which 
Mr. Roosevelt repeatedly has told us we cannot hope to escape 


under such policies—the disaster of national bankruptcy. 
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This is not a partisan issue. It is a grave question of national 
concern. It reaches to the very heart of unemployment. 

The first duty of this Congress must be to advance measures and 
programs which will put our 10,000,000 unemployed back to work. 

And first among these measures is a sensible approach to the 
Federal Budget. 

Only by Federal economy may we hope to restore the normal] 
economic drive of a robust nationa] confidence and a vigorous, 
sure-footed private enterprise. 

The President’s Budget for 1940 is a challenge to the very system 
of democracy and to statesmanship. 

For unless our Federal] finances are placed upon a sound and 
prudent footing, all business and every citizen ultimately will suffer. 

In the name of 10,000,000 jobless men and women, we plead with 
the President to give earnest attention to this urgent problem. We 
bespeak the aid of his vast power and influence in the prompt solu- 
tion of an issue which has been too long evaded and denied—an 


| honest Budget! 


During the years of the New Deal emergency the Republican Party 
consistently supported the successive relief appropriations de- 
manded by the President. 

We never have denied the principle of public assistance to the 
needy unemployed. 

But we have opposed, and we will continue to oppose, the shame- 
ful and degrading manipulation of Federal aid by the political 
rings which have made relief a racket during the last 6 years. 

Only last week there was published by the Sheppard committee 
in the Senate a ringing indictment of greedy political abuses in 
relief throughout the country. 

This report, presented by one of the most distinguished Demo- 
cratic Members of the Senate, charged that relief workers in many 
cities had been mobilized by their foremen and supervisors for cam- 
paign duties and that political contributions had been wrung from 
the needy W. P. A. workers. 

The Sheppard report covered a 6-month investigation of relief as 
administered under Harry L. Hopkins. In final form it made an 
indictment, of more than 1,000 typed pages. 

Within these pages is set forth one of the most shocking and dis- 
graceful public scandals in all American history—for which Mr. 
Hopkins promptly was promoted to the President’s Cabinet as 
Secretary of Commerce. 

We on the Republican side do not propose to go along any further 
with this sort of business, 

Every State, almost every county, reveals its own sordid story of 
political corruption and mismanagement in relief. In my own, the 
Fourteenth Congressional District of Massachusetts, my opponent 
on the Democratic ticket in the laS5t election was, until he entered 
the campaign, the State Labor Director of W. P. A. for Massachusetts. 
He entered the campaign, I am informed, only after a personal 
conference with W. P. A. Director Harry Hopkins in Washington. 

W. P. A. workers were taken from their regular assignments in 
the cities and towns to do house-to-house solicitation in the inter- 
est of my Democratic opponent. 

Mr. Hopkins’ official reports show that the national W. P. A. rolls 
were expanded steadily throughout the summer, reaching a new 
record high in the week of the November elections. But between 
June and November roundly 1,000,000 persons had been taken back 
into private employment. 

The cut in relief began the day after the elections, and during the 
next 2 months, in the dead of winter, more than 150,000 men and 
women were dismissed from their W. P. A. jobs. 

They were not dismissed because their need was ended, but only 
because the political campaign was over. 

Our party stands for cleaning up this relief scandal without 
further delay. 

We solicit national support for the proposition that all the relief 
dollar should go to the unemployed, not half of it to political 
hangers-on. 

We solicit national support for the proposition that relief should 
be administered by local bodies, not by a headstrong bureaucracy in 
Washington, 

We solicit national support for the proposition that there should 
be no more of these blank-check appropriations to the President, 
but that every relief dollar should be spent under a definite and 
exact formula laid down by Congress, which will insure that the 
relief money actually reaches those in need. 

Let us put a stop to this shameful spectacle of playing politics 
with human misery. 

Let us put a stop to this demoralizing coercion and intimidation 
of the unemployed by hand-picked political racketeers. 

In this proposal our appeal is to that unfailing American quality 
of decency and fair play—an appeal which never has failed in this 
bright land. 

In the final analysis, relief is but one segment of the great 
problem of recovery. 

The foremost problem still is to put our 10,000,000 unemployed 
back to work. 

This we may do by encouraging private enterprise to go to work; 
by encouraging the free flow of honest capital into productive 
employment. 

We need to restore an abiding public confidence in the security of 
orderly constitutional government and in the future of American 
opportunity. 

We need to turn our backs upon centralized one-man government. 
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We need to revstablish hope and opportunity as the living em- 
blems of American life. 
This is Every other road leads but 


the only road to real recovery. 
to the bog. 

We on tke Republican side beckon our colleagues of the majority 
to the broad highway of time-tested American principles. 

We call upon the President of the United States to lend his great 

and power to such a program, to the end that we may 

quickly send this mighty Nation once more along its accustomed 
path toward peace, progress, and sustained prosperity. 





Reciprocal-Trade Agreement with Cuba 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES F. O'CONNOR 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 11, 1939 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES F. O'CONNOR, OF MONTANA, 
BEFORE THE COMMITTEE FOR RECIPROCITY INFORMATION 


Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include my statement before 
the Committee for Reciprocity Information in connection 
with the negotiations of a reciprocal-trade agreement with 
Cuba at a hearing held in Washington, D. C., on January 4, 
1939, as follows: 


Mr. O’Connor. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
first of all wish to thank you for the courtesy which you have 
extended me here this morning in permitting me to say at this 
point in the program what little I have to say in connection with 
the matter that is before the committee. First of all, I want to 
say this, that I cannot, in language sufficiently strong enough, pro- 
test against any reduction in the tariff on Cuban sugar, particu- 
larly in view of the cOnditions existing in the district which I 
have the honor to represent from the State of Montana, which is 
the Second Congressional District, and the largest congressional 
district in the United States where a State has been divided into 
congressional districts. 

In that territory, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
we have an altitude in the neighborhood of an average of perhaps 
3,000 feet, and in some places it is much higher than that. Conse- 
quently, the crops that we can raise are limited to such crops as 
wheat, feeds, or sugar beets. We cannot, except to a limited degree, 
raise corn, beans, and the high-priced seeds. Now, then, with the 
curtailment of wheat—that is, with the policy of the Government in 
curtailing the production of wheat—we are now getting down to a 
point where, in the whole area of Montana, we are principally lim- 
ited to what we would call the production of sugar beets. 

I might add, gentlemen of the committee, that the United 
States Government has assisted us materially in many ways in 
bringing in*o use large areas of dry land by the creation of irrigation 
districts in my territory, at a large sum of money, and if we are 
going to curtail the production of sugar beets, which this would 
amount to, then a lot of money which the Government has already 
spent in connection witi these irrigation projects would be thrown 
away, because we could not produce a crop that could be grown in 
that area due to the altitude that I am talking about. 

My own thought about the matter is, particularly in view of the 
plight of the American farmer, the farmer in my territory, we have 
had 7 long years of continuous drought in that territory, and the 
only cash crop that we can now raise there that is of any particular 
benefit to us is the sugar beets. As an incident to raising sugar 
beets we can produce and fatten a large number of livestock, and if 
we can go on in the production of our sugar beets and get an in- 
crease in the acreage of the beets that we will be permitted to raise, 
we cannot only take care of ourselves but we can keep a large pro- 
portion of the farmers off relief. Today, and I dislike to make the 
statement, but the greater number of the people on relief in Mon- 
tana are farmers whose acreage has been curtailed along the line 
of the production of wheat and beets and because of drought and 
insects. 

I cannot emphasize this case or state it as strongly as it has been 
put in a resolution, one paragraph of which I wish to call to your 
attention particularly, by the Montana-Wyoming Beet Growers 
Association, which not only represents the district that I come from 
in Montana but likewise Wyoming, which is also a large raiser of 
sugar beets. This paragraph reads as follows: 

“Whereas, although reputed to be the lowest-cost sugar producer 
in the world, financed largely by foreign capital and always showing 
a keen desire to monopolize our sugar market, Cuba, during past 
years, has been granted very valuable concessions, all of which have 
served more or less to retard the normal development of our 
domestic sugar industry, among which are: (1) The Reciprocity 
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Convention of December 11, 1902, which granted to Cuba a 20-per- 
cent preferential rate on import duty; (2) by Presidential prccla- 
mation on May 9, 1934, the import duty on Cuban sugar was re- 
duced 25 percent (from 2 cents to 1144 cents per pound on Cuban 
96-degree sugar); and (3) by reciprocal trade treaty of August 24, 
1934, which further reduced the import duty on Cuban sugar of 
standard raw value from 1% cents to 0.9 cent per pound, the 
latter concession extending under the most-favored-nation clause 
to other foreign countries with which trade agreements have or will 
be negotiated.” 

Now, it is my thought, in view of the plight of the American 
farmer, and particularly in view of the plight of the sugar-beet 
producer in territories which I serve, the American market ought to 
be preserved for the American farmer so we may take him off from 
relief, because if we do not preserve it for the American farmer it 
just simply means that the Government has got to take care of him 
anyway. I am opposed to any policy of the State Department or 
of the Department of Agriculture which will cause idle lands or 
increased relief rolls. 

I ask permission at this point to insert into the record the reso- 
lution passed by the Montana-Wyoming Beet Growers Association 
and also a copy of a letter dated October 3, 1938, at Great Falls, 
Mont., addressed to the sugar-beet section, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—I think that is probably coming to the wrong 
department—and also a letter dated December 28, 1938, received by 
me in the last few days from the Pondera Beet Growers Association, 
of Pondera County, Mont., which is in a very high altitude country, 
where the altitude averages 3,800 feet and where it is impossible to 
raise anything but wheat. sugar beets, and feed for livestock, and if 
we are cut off there in the raising of sugar beets, gentlemen of the 
committee, those farmers in those three large counties, Cascade 
Pondera, and Teton, are going to be put on relief and the Govern- 
ment is going to have to take care of them. Now, I do not believe 
that it should be the policy of this country, to the exclusion of the 
rest of the American farmers, to extend any further privileges to any 
county outside of the continental limits of America. 

I thank you. 

The matters referred to follow: 

“Whereas national interest has prompted statesmen and econo- 
mists of all generations in modern times to recognize the vital need 
of domestic sugar production, a condition that has also prevailed in 
the United States as has been amply evidenced by the encourage- 
ment given by the Federal Government toward establishing, improv- 
ing, and maintaining, under adverse conditions, our continental 
sugar industry; and 

“Whereas from the time of the earliest efforts to establish our 
continental sugar industry to the present it has been generally rec- 
ognized that this industry could not compete in low-cost production 
of sugar with tropical countries, owing to their cheap labor and 
consequent lower standards of living, especially with our principal 
competitor, Cuba, and the means customarily employed to overcome 
differences in production cost has been the collection of an import 
duty on sugar; and 

“Whereas, although reputed to be the lowest-cost sugar producer 
in the world, financed largely by foreign capital, and always show- 
ing a keen desire to monopolize our sugar market, Cuba, during 
the past years, has been granted very valuable concessions, all of 
which have served more or less to retard the normal development 
of our domestic sugar industry, among which are: (1) The Reci- 
procity Convention of December 11, 1902, which granted to Cuba 
a 20-percent perferential rate in import duty, (2) by Presidential 
proclamation on May 9, 1934, the import duty on Cuban sugar was 
reduced 25 percent (from 2 cents to 1144 cents per pound on Cuban 
96-degree sugar), and (3) by reciprocal trade treaty of August 24, 
1934, which further reduced the import duty on Cuban sugar of 
standard raw value from 1% cents to 0.9 cent per pound; the 
latter concession extending under the most-favored-nation clause 
to other foreign countries with which trade agreements have or 
will be negotiated; and 

“Whereas a hearing has been called by the administration in 
Washington to be held on January 3, 1939, to permit interested 
persons to present argument on a proposal to reduce the import 
duty on Cuban sugar to 0.75 cent per pound, which, if adopted, 
would serve to further depress sugar prices now approaching an all- 
time low and below which continental producers can profitably op- 
erate, and by establishing an import duty below the difference in 
production costs would virtually give foreign producers a prefer- 
ence in our American sugar market: Therefore 

“Resolved, That we, directors of the Montana-Wyoming Beet 
Growers Association, in annual session, hereby vigorously protest 
any further reduction in the import duty on Cuban sugar; and 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be forwarded to each of 
the United States Senators and Representatives in Congress from 
the States of Wyoming and Montana. 

“MONTANA-WYOMING BEET GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
“By F. E. HuppDLEsTon, President. 

“Attest: 

“F. J. Cox, Secretary. 

“BILLINGS, Mont., December 13, 1938.” 


GREAT FALLS, Monr., October 3, 1938. 
Sucar SEcTION, 
United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 
GENTLEMEN: The Sun River and Pondera Beet Growers Associa- 
tions of Teton, Cascade, and Pondera Counties of the State of 
Montana, representing 950 farmers, 225 cf whom are this year 
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(1938) growing sugar beets, respectfully request 10,000 acres of the 
unallotted 1939 reserve, consisting of 30,969 acres of sugar-beet 
land, be allotted to these associations and the Utah-Idaho Sugar 
Co. for the following reasons: 

Water supply: The territory served by these associations is more 
particularly described as being bounded on the north by the Roose- 
velt Highway (U. S. No. 2), on the west by Glacier Park and the 
Rocky Mountains, and the south by the city of Great Falls. The 
total irrigated area is approximately 252,000 acres, served by the 
Gibson, Pishkun, Willow Creek, Lake Francis, Swift, and Bynum 
Reservoirs, with a combined capacity of 314,000 acre-feet. There 
has never been a shortage of irrigation water and none is contem- 
plated. Fifteen thousand acre-feet of new storage water will be 
available in 1939 that was not available in 1938 as the result of the 
raising of the spillway on the Gibson Dam 15 feet by the Bureau 
of Reclamation. 

New producers: These irrigation projects are comparatively new; 
and although sugar beets have been grown since the erection of 
the Chinook plant in 1925, the land had to first be built up in 
fertility, etc., to get it into shape for sugar beets. This year there 
is a total of about 5,000 acres in beets, and several thousand acres 
of land have been prepared earlier, before your announcement of 
acreage curtailment, to be put into sugar beets in 1939, by plow- 
ing down alfalfa and sweetclover, summer fallowing, leveling, etc. 
If this allotment is not granted, this work and preparation will be 
a loss to the farmers who have done it. 

Of the 225 growers producing sugar beets in 1938 in this district, 
32 are growing sugar beets for the first time; 106 more farmers want 
to raise their first crop cf beets in 1939 and have gone to much 
work and expense in preparing their land and will be able to grow 
profitable crops of beets if our request for this additional acreage 
be granted. There has been $75,000 worth of new machinery pur- 
chased by these new beet growers in 1938. This new beet machinery 
will be useless for any other purpose than growing sugar beets. 

Small producers: The large majority of present and prospective 
sugar-beet growers are operators of small units. There are 129 
farm families on the Sun River irrigation project who have been 
placed there by the Farm Security Administration, having been 
moved from submarginal land areas. This movement has cost con- 
siderable money for the purchase of land, buildings, equipment, and 
machinery. All of these farmers are on units of small size, ranging 
from 80 to 160 acres, and the production of sugar beets is included 
in the farm plans that have been drawn up for these units, to the 
extent of 15 percent of the suitable acreage, and include a system 
of cropping designed to make it possible for them to pay their 
obligations. This is the first of a large movement of settlers in this 
area. In the fall of 1938 there will be opened for homestead entry 
250 small irrigated farms by the Bureau of Reclamation on its 
Fairfield project, and each of the new farmers who settle there 
will want to and should include sugar-beet growing in their farm 
plan. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has also recently announced a wheat 
reduction for those farms of approximately 30 percent for the season 
of i959. Now the problem arises what these farmers and others 
represented by these associations are going to produce if they are 
also to be restricted in the amount of the sugar-beet acreages as 
already announced. Water charges, taxes, and other Overhead ex- 
penses are burdensome and are becoming more so each year, and it 
is evident that idle land will not pay these obligations. Moreover, 
if this land is planted into hay and small grains, other than wheat, 
the present prices are so low and future outlook is so poor that it 
geeems impossible to carry on. 

Climatic conditions: Farmers of this area do not have a choice 
of crops available in most other irrigated sections because of the 
latitude and elevation, which averages about 3,500 feet above sea 
level. The crops that can be successfully and profitably grown here 
are limited to alfalfa hay, wheat, oats, barley, and flax. These con- 
citions make it almost mandatory that our farmers grow sugar 
beets for which they have long been preparing. Experience has 
proven that farmers here can produce profitable yields of sugar 
beets and that the sugar content of the beets is much higher than 
in most other districts of the United States. In the season of 1937, 
growers experienced yields as high as 18 tons per acre and the sugar 
content as high as 21 percent. Regions to the south of us can turn 
to a large variety of other crops which they can produce if not 
given an allotment for sugar-beet acreage, without great injury. 

Percentage of land allocated for sugar beets compared with total 
suitable acreage: Approximately 65 percent, or 186,500 acres, of the 
total area of the irrigated lands, according to a recent survey con- 
cucted by these associations and the Utah-Idaho Sugar Co., are 
suitable for sugar-beet growing. Tentative 1939 acreage allocation 
for this district as recently announced by you is about 4,000 acres, 
or 2.1 percent of the suitable land. We respectfully direct your 
attention to the allotment for the Sidney, Mont., district of 17,485 
acres, which is about 35 percent of the total irrigated lands, or 
50 percent of the suitable land now served by that factory. We 
also direct your attention to the other factory districts in this State, 
which appear to run about the same percentage as the Sidney dis- 
trict. No doubt the same is true of some other States, such as 
Colorado and Nebraska. The mere fact that farmers have been 
producing beets for the past 2 or 3 years should not, in our judg- 
ment, give them preference over other farmers who have been pro- 
ducing 1 year or who have been in the process of building their 
farms up to a condition to grow beets, which has taken several years 
to do. We also direct your attention to a district in California 
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(Clarksburg) that has been given an allotment where there are 
possibly 100 growers in the entire district, which would give them 
more than 189 acres to each grower, or, in other words, corporation 
farming. We understand this is also a comparatively new beet 
district. 

Availability of processing facilities: The processor company serv- 
ing us, the Utah-Idaho Sugar Co., has ample processing capacity for 
handling this requested allotment, together with the tentative 
allotment already made for the Chinook district, without building 
a new factory. We are informed that this company now has five 
idle plants and with the recently announced allotments, will have 
at least two and possibly three more idle. 

Labor: Sugar beets require a large amount of hand labor and 
give employment for many times as Many workers as the same 
acreage of wheat or small grains. Any control of expansion of beets 
means less work and more relief clients. 

Livestock: More livestock on our irrigated farms is a crying need 
of this district, both for the profit and the maintenance of soil fer- 
tility with the manure. The byproducts of sugar beets will make 
livestock feeding much more profitable, and the fine range live- 
stock regions adjoining the irrigated sections makes feeder stock 
readily available. 

Rural electrification: The Rural Electrification Administration has 
spent large sums of money for the purpose of bringing electricity to 
the farms in this area and establishing a permanent, prosperous 
community. The growing of sugar beets in their crop rotation will 
help these farmers pay for this additional great assistance to their 
standard of living, and will also make it easier for them to utilize 
this electricity to a better advantage. 

Farm tenancy: Over 50 percent of our growers are tenant farmers 
and sugar beets are essential to their making a decent living and 
eventually becoming farm owners. 

In view of the foregoing facts we therefore respectfully request 
your earnest consideration of our problems and that you grant 
10,000 acres more to the Chinook factory district to take care of the 
beet growers in Cascade, Teton, and Pondera Counties in 1939. 

Sun River Beet GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
H. R. Lenz, President. 

PONTERA BEET GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
BLAINE FERGUSON, Secretary. 


oe 


PONDERA BEET GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
Conrad, Mont., December 28, 1938. 
Re sugar-beet acreage quotas. 


The Honorable JAmzs F. O’CONNor, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Your favor of the 23d is at hand and we appreciate 
what you are doing and are going to do for us in Washington. We 
sure need someone there to look after our interests. 

On January 3, which is next Tuesday, there will be a hearing 
there in Washington on the Cuban sugar situation when they will 
take up with the Secretary of Agriculture the proposition of in- 
creasing the acreage quota and reducing the tariff on Cuban sugar. 
This should be stopped. What are American markets for if not for 
American farmers? Coming right home with this proposition, we 
irrigation farmers in the Great Falls area of Montana would like 
very much to get an increase in acreage quotas of sugar beets so 
that we could round out our rotations and stay off relief. It is not 
reasonable that we be forced to cut down our sugar-beet acreage in 
order that the Wall Street magnates be allowed to make a litile 
more money on the cheap labor of the Cubans. 

It would be different if we had some other cultivated crops that 
we could turn to. We live up here next to Glacier Park with an 
altitude average about 3,800 feet—corn, beans, and high-priced seeds 
are out of the question, we must raise wheat, feeds, or sugar beets. 
They have cut our wheat quotas down to where we can only put in 
about one-fifth of our gocd irrigated land to wheat, and feeds of 
all kinds are so cheap that they have no market price. The only 
answer, then, is sugar beets; and if it goes through as it is lined 
up now, we will have to cut our small acreage 20 percent instead of 
increasing it 100 percent, as we would like to do. 

We are depending on you to look after our interests. 

Yours very truly, 
BLAINE Fercuson, Secretary. 





Exhibits of the State of Washington at the New 
York World’s Fair and the Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 11, 1939 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, the world that parades 
through the two big world’s fairs this year, at San Francisco 
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and New York, is to know more about the State of Washington 
through the most modern types of exhibits and displays. 

Visitors to Washington State’s exhibits at the New York 
World’s Fair and the Golden Gate International Exposition 
in San Francisco will see the State in almost as much reality 
as if they were taking a personally conducted trip through 
the famed evergreen empire. 

The displays, costing $35,000 each, are being prepared under 
direction of the Washington State Progress Commission, the 
State’s official publicity department. F. B. McGovern, of 
Seattle, is the commissioner in charge of the State’s exposi- 
tion participation. Under his direction duplicate exhibits are 
being manufactured for each exposition. 

The “sightseeing” effect will be contrived with the use of 
nine animated dioramas, 2,800 square feet of photomural 
wall decorations, and 72 phototransparencies. 

The dioramas, central feature of the exhibit, will display 
actual scenes of the State in three-dimensional reality. Ac- 
tual motion will be projected into these lifelike reproductions, 
with miniature clipper planes, automobiles, steamships, and 
trains traveling back and forth. 

These exhibits, the most modern and effective display engi- 
neers have yet perfected, will portray the State of Washington 
as it actually exists in real life. They will be strictly modern 
without being modernistic. 

Recreational attractions, scenery, and vacation thrills; in- 
dustry, commerce, agriculture, and power; resources of min- 
erals, fishing, timber, and fruit; all will be dramatized 
realistically to give the millions of fair visitors a keener 
conception of the life and opportunities as they actually exist 
in the State of Washington. 

Every section of the State and every major industry will 
be represented in the comprehensive displays, from the wheat 
fields of the Palouse and Walla Walla regions to the fishing 
and dairying of the Puget Sound country; from the mines and 
fishing lakes of Pend Oréille and Spokane to the rich agricul- 
tural belt and huge lumber mills of southwestern Washington. 

One of the outstanding displays will be an animated dio- 
rama of Grand Coulee Dam, the United States Government’s 
huge power reclamation project on the Columbia River. 
Through skillfully manipulated models and lighting effects, 
Grand Coulee Dam will be shown as it will appear when 
completed. The reproduction will be complete even to the 
power houses and transmission lines. When ready for use, 
Grand Coulee Dam will provide water to transform 1,200,000 
acres of arid but fertile desert into productive land that will 
provide farm homes for more than 40,000 families, and low- 
cost electric power for countless new industries engaged in 
developing the State’s vast natural resources. 

To better acquaint people with the State of Washington, a 
large map with photographs will portray the agricultural and 
manufactured products and industries of each of the 39 
counties. By pressing a button, spectators can illuminate any 
county and see from photographs what that section produces. 

Other outstanding displays will include reproductions of 3- 
mile-high Mount Rainier, Yakima and Wenatchee Valley fruit 
orchards, mining, San Juan Islands and fishing, Seattle from 
the water front, Olympic National Park and Olympic wilder- 
ness, evergreen forests, and many other representatives scenes. 

In the dioramas, of which nine are being prepared for each 
exposition, form, color, and motion are blended to produce 
Startlingly beautiful Washington scenes as real as nature 
itself. 

Briefly, here is how a diorama is made: 

An enlarged photograph or painting is set up. Then build- 
ings, trees, roads, and other foreground and middle-distance 
objects are “pulled out” of the picture by duplicating them 
with actual models. 

The result is a lifelike re-creation of the original scene, with 
three-dimensional effect that enhances its effectiveness. 

But there are many refinements. Houses have windows. 
Trees, constructed of various materials, and logs, made of 
molding plastic, are faithful reproductions down to the last 
detail. 


Coloring comes next. This is done with a spray gun and by 
hand. 
Streams, stretches of salt water, and water pouring over 


| Grand Coulee Dam are shown in motion by means of revolv- 


ing lights which shine up through transparent material on 
which the water is painted. Sunrises and sunsets are done 
in the same way. 

Model boats, trains, automobiles, and clipper planes ac- 
tually travel back and forth. 

For the New York World’s Fair the State of Washington is 
erecting its own building on one of the main thoroughfares. 
It will be of modified colonial style, 60 by 100 feet, in which 
Washington building materials are used throughout. 

The Washington State exhibits at the Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition will be housed in a 60- by 100-foot space 
in the strategically located Hall of Western States, along with 
the 10 other Western States and British Columbia. 

The total cost at each exposition, including building space, 
exhibits, management, personnel, and so forth, will be ap- 
proximately $100,000. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel it a great honor to be privileged to in- 
vite the Members of this body to view these exhibits when 
they visit either of these fairs. 





Religion and Present-Day Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HOM. SAM RAYBURN 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 11, 1939 





RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. WILLIAM B. BANKHEAD, SPEAKER 
OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, ON DECEMBER 25, 
1938 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following radio ad- 
dress of Hon. Wriut1Am B. Banxueap delivered December 25, 
1938, on the Reconciliation Hour under the auspices of the 
United States News: 


Thinking tonight, as we should, in terms of the significance of an 
immemorial anniversary to be celebrated tomorrow, my mind goes 
back over 20 centuries to the Man of Galilee. 

This has been announced as an hour of reconciliation, and, being 
such, it involves considerations of tolerance, justice, and charity. 
If it were not universally recognized that the whole world is aflame 
with the passior; of greed, martial fervor, national aspirations, race 
prejudices, and religious interdictions, and that our own domestic 
affairs are shot through with class consciousness, economic bitter- 
ness, and political fratricide, there would be no legitimate excuse 
for invoking the spirit and purpose of this hour. 

Such premises being granted, as they must be, by all thoughtful 
men, we play the part of prudence and of wisdom in undertaking 
to solve and reconcile them by appeals not only to the public mind 
but also the public conscience. It would be the ultimate doctrine 
ef despair to feel that the burdens now bearing down so heavily 
upon the sons of men are forever insoluble. 


PRESENT PROBLEMS HELD SOLVABLE 


The challenge, then, is a diligent quest for some formula of 
alleviation. Where shall we find it? By what processes of appeal 
and discussion and action may the barriers of misunderstanding 
be broken down? 

I do not think the answer will be found in the realm of pure 
reason, or within the domain of economic argument, or by the 
bludgeoning of brute force, nor indeed in the field of purely eco- 
nomic advantages. Those are things of mind and muscle and 
money. 

No great and enduring advances in culture or civilization have 
ever been achieved purely through gross materialistic agencies. All 
the pages of history “with their stories of tragic fate and pathetic 
grandeur do but serve to teach us that immortality cherishes as her 
choicest nurselings the wrecks and castaways of finite fortune.” 


SEES AN ANSWER IN APPLIED RELIGION 


To my conception, possibly as old-fashioned and out-of-date as 
millions may now conceive it, the best solvent for our manifold 
modern difficulties, if found at all, will be in the realm of applied 
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religion. And that belief justified my opening reference to the 
Man of Galilee. 

Aside from all considerations of divinity, in the sanctity of 
which some 600,000,000 people are dedicated, I feel justified in 
appealing to the grandeur of His moral and economic philosophy as 
an antidote for many of our most grievous domestic and interna- 
tional wounds. The essence of that philosophy is a direct appeal, 
not to the minds of men alone, but with searching directness to 
their hearts, and to me, what this troubled world needs more today 
than all other treasures combined, is understanding hearts. 

If today all men in America in high positions and low, employer 
and employee, exalted and abased, could find the time to read the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters of the Gospel by St. Matthew, the 
Sermon on the Mount, and ponder its wisdom, its clarity of moral 
standards, its implications of business square dealing, its appeal 
for sympathy and justice for the underprivileged, its admonitions 
of disaster to those who use power unmercifully—and remember 
these elemental things and fashion their conduct upon such stand- 
ards—we would not need so many restraints and repressions in 
government; we would have far less of bitterness and rebellion from 
the “have-nots”; we would go a long way in reducing the sinister 
growth of class consciousness and a nearer approach to equality of 
opportunity and equality of benefit from their labors for every 
citizen under the flag. 

ASKS FOR REVIVAL OF MUTUAL TRUST 


With the utmost reverence I venture to suggest that today no 
greater political or economic or sociological platform could be con- 
trived than this: “Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 

We politicians have been sorely beset in these later years to try 
to find a healing for the peoples’ hurts; the partisans of factions 
have been at one another’s throats with charges of incompetence 
to contrive remedies for a stumbling civilization; many of our 
citizens are seeing red and feeling blue. Maybe we have been 
grasping at shadows when the substance was within our hands. 
The chastening rod of frustration may yet drive us back to some 
of the sublimer, but nmruch simpler, things of the spirit. 

There may come the day when the collective judgment of our 
people will agree that for a long, long time they have been throwing 
away “the pearl more precious than all our tribe.” 


Dismissal of W. P. A. Employees 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 11, 1939 


LETTER TO COL. FRANCIS C. HARRINGTON, ADMINISTRATOR, 
WORKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the ReEcorp, I include the following letter: 


JANUARY 11, 1939. 
Col. Francis C. HARRINGTON, 
Administrator, Works Progress Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR COLONEL HARRINGTON: I take this occasion to voice my 
protest against the dismissal of 7,000 people who are employed on 
the arts projects. As I understand it, $22,500,000 was allocated for 
the first 6 months for these projects. The amount now being 
allocated will be only $17,273,356. Hence the difference of $4,000,000 
will save 7,000 people and their families from utter destitution. 

The Works Progress Administration has the authority to keep 
every one of these 7,000 people on their jobs by virtue of the fact 
that under the last appropriation it could spend all of its money 
within the 7-month period ending January 31, 1939. Hence it can 
maintain the present quota, and in view of the deficiency appro- 
priation, which is about to be voted, it need only use $4,000,000 of 
that deficiency appropriation to prevent any of these cuts. 

As the arts projects constitute only about 1 percent of the entire 
Works Progress Administration, it makes the cuts all the more 
unnecessary. These arts projects have performed services that are 
Way up and beyond the proportionate amount of money allocated 
to them. Over 120,000,000 people have attended Federal music con- 
certs. Sixty-five percent of the people who have attended the Fed- 
eral Theater plays never saw a play before in their lives. Art cen- 
ters have now been created in some of the most backward regions 
of the United States. 

The arts projects have been discriminated against in the last 
several years. They were substantially reduced in 1937. When 
acditional personnel was added to W. P. A. generally, the arts proj- 
ects received only a nominal increase, much below the rest of the 


program. In 1938 wages were cut on these projects and have never 
been restored, although restorations took place in all other projects. 
Even though pink slips have been rescinded on all other projects in 
New York City, 1,500 on the arts projects have received these pink 
slips and the ax falls on January 15. 

This retreat at this time, and particularly in this field, is a 
concession to the reactionary forces in Congress who are going 
hammer and tongs after the W. P. A. workers throughout our 
country. This retreat only weakens the fight for adequate appro- 
priations. Specifically does it weaken the fight for the figure asked 
for by the President. This is no time for retreat. It is the time for 
the Works Progress Administration to take a positive stand to 
continue useful and meritorious projects and to keep people from 
starvation. 

I trust that you will deal with these people sympathetically and 
order a rescission of these cuts. 

Sincerely yours, 
Vito MARCANTONIO. 


The Fiscal Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALBERT G. RUTHERFORD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 11, 1939 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, the great “middle class” 
of our country are worried about the fiscal policy of this ad- 
ministration. They do not understand the new theory of 
spending to get rich. They know that they cannot do it in 
their own affairs, and they wonder how a government can 
do it and survive bankruptcy. The Daily Review, a news- 
paper in Towanda in my congressional district, in an editorial 
asks the questions to which the farmers and small-business 
men of my district want answers. 

LIKE A DRUNKEN SAILOR 


How long can America continue to authorize $9,000,000,000 Bud- 
gets in the face of $5,000,000,000 tax receipts? 

How long can the country stand annual deficits approaching the 
$4,000,000,000 mark? 

How far upward can the national debt, which soon will have 
reached $45,000,000,000, be pushed without seriously impairing the 
Nation’s credit and causing appearance of the twin evils of finance— 
inflation and repudiation? 

These questions already are being raised by thoughtful citizens 
regardless of partisanship. The social value of the New Deal is 
not the fundamental issue. What is at stake is the fiscal stability 
of a country which for several years has been living on borrowed 
money and spending it like a drunken sailor. 

There must be a limit somewhere. And the more cautious ob- 
servers are virtually agreed that the limit has just about been 
reached. 

One thing is certain—the administration's big spending program, 
when linked with the impending $2,000,000,000 armament project, 
gives legitimate pause for thought as to the fundamentals of the 
fiscal policy. 

President Roosevelt, of course, envisions a national income of 
$80,000,000,000—a happy state of affairs that will find everyone suffi- 
ciently prosperous to pay high taxes and scarcely notice them. But 
businessmen are wondering how that goal can be reached so long 
as the uncertainty of governmental reform and the technique of 
bureaucratic interference with private enterprise continue to drive 
capital into hiding and penalize industry whenever it displays real 
resourcefulness. 

Congress cannot fully discharge its duty to the American people 
unless it comes to grips with these basic issues before approving 
the Budget for the next fiscal year. The moment obviously has 
arrived for prudent reconsideration of the essential relationship of 
outgo and income. It will be fatal for America to be enticed into 
insolvency by reckless pursuit of an ever-vanishing mirage. 


The President says that we are going to balance the Budget 
when the national income reaches $80,000,000,000, but no- 
where does he or any of the New Deal statesmen tell us how 
we are to reach that figure. For 6 years we have tried every 
New Deal device to bring us prosperity, and they have failed 
miserably. We still have over 12,000,000 unemployed, com- 
modity prices remain low, and the farmer and small-business 
man are in a worse condition than they were in 1933. As one 
columnist has well stated, “You can no more spend yourself 
rich than you can drink yourself sober.” The only thing that 
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we as @ nation can do is to get back to the old ideas of thrift, 
honesty, and hard work, because we will never work this 
financial situation out in any other way. So far as I am 
concerned I will oppose further spending. It may not do any 
good, but I will at least be voting as my constituents desire. 


Venerea!-Disease Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 10, 1939 


LETTER FROM DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC HEALTH OF THE STATE 
OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks I include the following very significant 
letter from the director of public health of the State of 
California. 

America is becoming conscious of the fact that earnest 
effort can eradicate dread diseases if pursued relentlessly and 
that the health of her citizens—the human resources of our 
Nation—is the most precious thing our country possesses. 
The letter speaks for itself: 

DEcEMBER 14, 1939. 


My Drar CONGRESSMAN VoorHIs: At the coming session of Con- 
gress there will be considered the matter of appropriating for 
venereal-disease control $5,000,000 authorized by the La Follette- 
Bulwinkle bill for the fiscal year 1939-40. 

Public health in California has benefited greatly by the allotment 
of $103,791 received under the appropriation of $3,000,000 for the 
current year. A sound beginning has been made which, if sup- 
ported with increased funds, will be successful in bringing syphilis 
and gonorrhea under control and causing the annual incidence of 
these diseases to decline. 

With Federal funds and the $150,000 appropriated by the State 
for the present biennium, we have been successful in assisting 
local health departments in a number of ways. A few of the 
accomplishments since the new program started, February 1, 1937, 
are: 

The number of cases of syphilis and gonorrhea reported has in- 
creased from 17,568 during the first 9 months of 1936 to 39,479 
during the same period this year. This increase of 73 percent does 
not mean that there are more venereal diseases; it means that 
more cases are coming under medical care and fewer are spreading 
infection. When the great number of hidden cases are discovered 
and treated, the incidence will begin to decline. 

The number of clinic treatments has increased from 219,692 
during the first 9 months of 1936 to 400,282 during the same 
period this year. This is an increase of 82 percent. 

With the assistance of the State department of public health, 
new clinics have been opened or old clinics expanded in the cities 
of Santa Barbara, Sacramento, San Bernardino, Fresno, Pasadena, 
Long Beach, San Diego, Los Angeles, Richmond, and in the counties 
of San Mateo, Imperial, and Sonoma. Clinics will be opened this 
fall in Oakland and San Francisco. 

The expansion of clinic facilities invariably means that the num- 
ber of eases discovered increased two or threefold. The establish- 
ment of treatment centers will be necessary in all communities where 
clinics are inadequate. 

State laboratory facilities have been expanded to accommodate 
greater demands. An average of 10,000 blood tests for syphillis are 
now being run monthly as compared with 3,000 when the program 
started. 

Approximately 7 cents per capita is being spent from local, State, 
and Federal sources for venereal-disease control in California. The 
United States Public Health Service estimates that 25 cents per 
capita is needed. Local communities are increasing their expendi- 
tures for this purpose and the State legislature will be asked to 
increase its appropriation when it meets this winter. Money spent 
in controlling venereal diseases will ultimately decrease the amount 
of money necessary for the care of the aged, the insane, the sick, 
and the unemployed. 

Your energetic support of the authorized appropriation of $5,000,- 
000 will serve the best interest of the people of California. 


Very truly yours, 
WALTER M. Dicke, M. D., 
Director of Public Health, State of California. 


German Bondholders—Attention! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 11, 1939 


RADIO COLLOQUY BETWEEN HON. EMANUEL CELLER, OF NEW 
YORK, AND DR. MAX WINKLER, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF 
ECONOMICS, CITY COLLEGE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following colloquy be- 
tween Dr. Max Winkler, associate professor of economics, 


City College of New York, and myself, given over the radio on 
Monday, January 9, 1939: 


Mr. CELLER. The conduct of Nazi Germany toward American 
nationals has been shockingly unjust and intolerable. The treat- 
ment, or rather mistreatment, e. g., accorded American holders of 
German bonds has been inexcusably vicious. Don’t you think, 
Dr. Winkler, that a firm stand against Nazi neglect, indifference, 
and discrimination must now be taken by our Government? 

Mr. WINKLER. Yes, Congressman, our patience, especially that 
of bondholders, has been exhausted. Their position has grown in- 
creasingly worse. Time has come when our Government must 
take a firm stand. The Nazis may rant and rail against us. They 
may villify and vituperate us. They may express scorn at the out- 
spoken and courageous remarks of our President and our most dis- 
tinguished citizens in public and private life, but deep down in 
their hearts they fear us. 

Mr. CELLER. Yes, Doctor, I am quite convinced that they are not 
unmindful of what happened a quarter of a century ago. They 
realize that although sentiment in the United States today may 
be against war, they also no doubt realize that public sentiment 
could be reversed much more readily than at the beginning of the 
World War. Frankly, don’t you think that the Nazi leaders have 
a genuine fear of us and of what we can do? 

Mr. WINKLER. Undoubtedly so. As a matter of fact, in his mes- 
sage to the Seventy-sixth Congress, President Roosevelt answered 
this question when he said: “There are many methods short of 
war but stronger and more effective than mere words of bringing 
home to aggressor governments the aggregate sentiments of. our 
own people.” 

Mr. CELLER. Yes, indeed. We have many weapons we can use far 
short of war which can bring Hitler and his cohorts to their knees. 
I am convinced that the Nazi leaders will not harken unto works 
or oratory. They will heed only through fear of force—economic 
force. We have the power to deal out to Hitler economic blows 
from which he could never recover. Time has now come to compel 
him to see light. For example, to mention but one of many eco- 
nomic weapons of offense: Under our tariff laws the President has 
the right to clamp down completely on trade with Germany in 
retaliation for her discriminatory practices against us. He can law- 
fully place an embargo upon all Nazi products. That is a sort of 
Damoclean sword that can be held over the heads of the Nazi 
leaders. 

Mr. WINKLER. But wouldn’t such measures be too far-reaching? 

Mr. CELLER. You mean they might be deemed too belligerent? 

Mr. WINKLER. Yes. However, \,hy can’t we adopt another method 
of attack? Substantially more than $1,000,000,000 of American 
money was placed in the bonds of German States, cities, and cor- 
porations. Almost immediately after the advent to power of the 
Nazi Government a decree was promulgated, under date of June 9, 
1933, whereby the service on virtually all dollar corporate bonds 
was stopped. Subsequently arrangements were made to pay only 
a part of the stipulated rate. Nothing has been paid for more than 
2 years. At the time German corporate bonds were sold to Amer- 
ican investors the bankers emphasized that many of the corpora- 
tions were doing a substantial amount of business abroad which 
would enable them to have access to foreign exchange with which 
to meet their obligations. The decree just mentioned is most sweep- 
ing and applies to virtually all German corporations irrespective 
of the nature of their business. On the other hand, is it not strange 
that in European countries, including England, France, Sweden, 
the Netherlands, and others, payments have been made right along 
on German corporate bonds? 

Mr. CELLER. Do you mean to say that Germany has right along 
been paying interest on her corporate bonds to all other nations 
but not to us? 

Mr. WINKLER. Yes. Germany defends her action on the ground 
that she has a favorable balance of trade with those countries, 
whereas her balance of trade with the United States is unfavorable. 
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Mr. Ce..er. The devil with that. That’s no argument. A miser- 
able pretext. Nazi Germany does not, or refuses to tell the whole 
story. Her trade balance with us may be unfavorable, but this 
trade deficit is more than made up by the large invisible income 
which Germany receives from the United States in the form of re- 
mittances, tourist and travelers’ expenses, shipping and freight, in- 
heritances, and interest and dividends on American securities owned 
by Nazis. We pay her all interest due on our bonds which the 
Nazis hold. We put no obstacles to the removal of moneys due 
Germany, yet American creditors of the Reich cannot collect what 
is rightfully due them. Take, for example, General Motors. It can- 
not remove from Germany any profits it makes on its plants there. 
The profits mus‘ remain there, although, for example, the American 
I. G. Chemical Co., owned by Nazis, can take all their moneys earned 
here into Germany. 

Mr. WINKLER. But Congressman, don’t we have any legal rights? 
Shall we take this punishment sitting down? Is it not asinine not 
to fight for our rights? 

Mr. CELLER. We are, indeed, jackasses unless we do. Of course, 
we have been emphasizing Nazi corporate bonds. There are also 
bonds issued by the German Government, particularly the Dawes 
and Young bonds. Has interest on them been fully paid to the 
American holders, and has there been discrimination? 

Mr. WINKLER. Only a portion of the interest has been paid to 
American holders on the Dawes and Young bonds, while at the 
same time European holders have been paid in full—another rank 
discrimination. 

Mr. CeuLer. I spoke of inheritances as one of the items of Ger- 
many’s invisible income from this country. Last month the Hon- 
orable Raymond MacNeille, of the Philadelphia Common Pleas 
Court, refused part of a trust fund to go to claimants in Germany 
on the ground that since “money belonging to beneficiaries in this 
country is not permitted to leave Germany * * * I do not 
think it fair and proper to transfer funds from this country to 
beneficiaries in Germany.” This opinion was promptly reported to 
Germany, and under date of December 16 the German Embassy in 
Washington advised the State Department that “Concerning the 
treatment of inheritance claims of American citizen to the estates 
of persons deceased in Germany * * * all inheritance credits 
of this kind, reciprocity provided, will be transferred to the benefi- 
ciaries in full extent.” 

Mr. WINKLER. In other words, the minute we threaten the Ger- 
mans with retaliation which might hurt them more than us they 
yield. How about the rights of bondholders? 

Mr. CELLER. Their position has been made perfectly clear by the 
decision of the Honorable Alonzo G. McLaughlin, of Brooklyn, in 
the Supreme Court of the State of New York. In deciding against 
a Nazi steel corporation whose assets in the United States were 
attached by a bondholder, he pointed out that the German decree 
of June 1933, which the Nazi steel company cited as a reason for 
the nonpayment of debts due us, cannot bind American citizens 
who are not subject to Germany’s jurisdiction. This Nazi decree of 
June 1933 sought to suspend the payments of debts due Americans. 
The judge went on to say that every nation should protect its own 
subjects from injuries due to unjust and prejudicial influences re- 
sulting from foreign laws which are repugnant to its own interests 
and policies; that the rights of American holders of German bonds 
are not controlled by the laws of the Reich; and that failure to 
recognize the rights of American holders of German bonds in 
default because of legislation enacted in the Reich would be equiva- 
lent to depriving American citizens of the protection to which they 
are entitled in their courts. 

Mr. WINKLER. How about Germany’s plea of inability to pay in- 
terest on bonds held by American citizens? Is that plea genuine? 

Mr. CELLER. Decidedly not. The moneys which rightfully belong 
to bondholders have been used to repurchase these bonds at greatly 
forced-down prices, 

Mr. WINKLER. Do you mean to say that these Nazis take the 
interest due us on bonds and stealthily use that interest money to 
buy up the principal represented by these bonds? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes; and it is a damnable outrage. 

Mr. WINKLER. By the way, Congressman, when Austria was seized 
by Germany, all Austrian bonds held by American citizens were 
virtually repudiated by the Reich. Why has no satisfactory answer 
as yet been received to the protest which our State Department 
registered, and what is there to the explanation made by Germany’s 
Minister of Economics, Dr. Funk? 

Mr. CELLER. To what do you refer, Dr. Winkler? 

Mr. WINKLER. I refer to the three precedents which Dr. Funk cited 
in justifying Germany’s refusal to meet the Austrian (now German) 
bonds. He contends, first, that the British did not recognize the 
aebts of the Boer Republic after the Boer War; second, that the 
French refused to assume the debt of Madagascar after its occupa- 
tion by the French; and, third, that the United States refused to 
recognize the obligations of the Southern States after the Civil War. 

Mr. CeLLer. I do not know the sources on which Dr. Funk relies, 
but his facts are inexcusably wrong. The debts of the Boer Re- 


public, I am reliably informed, have been met faithfully at all 
times. His statement to the contrary is therefore a lie. Madagascar, 
I am likewise informed, had no debt, so that there was nothing for 
France sume—a second lie. As to the debt of the Confederacy, 
Minister Funk is indeed in a funk. Those debts were contracted by 
an unrecognized body which had rebelled against the United States. 
They were contracted illegally and those who underwrote or pur- 


chased them did so at their 
balderdash—in common parlance, 


own peril. Dr. Funk’s argument is mere 
tommyrot. 


Mr. WINKLER. Since it is clear that mere words will accomplish 
nothing for American bondholders, what concrete remedy do you 
propose, a remedy which is not merely academic but which will 
produce results? 

Mr. CELLER. In line with the suggestions by our President in his 
message, and in line with the opinions and decisions of prominent 
members of our judiciary, I propose to introduce into the House 
tomorrow a resolution which will provide that for the purpose of 
protecting American citizens who are holders of Nazi corporate 
securities partially or completely in default, Nazi corporations in 
default on bonds owned by American citizens must register all their 
assets in the United States of every nature, name, and description 
which may be owned by them, directly or indirectly, with agents or 
agencies to be designated by our State Department, giving in item- 
ized account of such assets as of the day on which the present 
measure would become law and also as of June 1, 1933, together 
with details as to any transfer or disposition thereof, in the inter- 
vening period; and that American financial institutions and kindred 
organizations, as well as agents or agencies directly or indirectly 
identified with or acting for Nazi corporations in default, shall 
likewise register all possible information as to such assets. Failure 
to comply with the requirements of my bill will involve severe 
punishments. The means will thus be afforded American bond- 
holders to assert their rights by attachment of these assets in pur- 
suance of Judge McLaughlin’s decision. 

Mr. WINKLER. Such a bill would be concrete remedy against the 
indefensible discrimination against American citizens by the Hitler 
government. I am certain that it will receive the wholeheated sup- 
port of the American people and the gratitude of our victimized 
bondholders. - 

Mr. CEeLLER. Dr. Winkler, have you estimated the amount of Nazi 
assets that are hidden and undisclosed in this country? 

Mr. WINKLER. This is difficult to say, but I conservatively esti- 
mate that Nazi investments in this country amount today to at 
least $300,000,000. 

Mr. CELLER. Do you mean to imply that we thus have the means 
of collecting to that extent on Nazi corporate bonds? 

Mr. WINKLER. No. Probably only to the extent of about half 
that amount, or about $150,000,000. 

Mr. CELLER. Thus, holders of Nazi corporate bond claims could be 
paid in full by attachments to the amount of one hundred and fifty 
million and the United States economy could be enriched to that 
extent? 

Mr. WINKLER. However, I do not think there would be need of 
forceful remedies like attachment. The mere passage of your bill, 
like the decisions of Judge McLaughlin as to bonds and Judge 
MacNeille as to inheritances, would summarily bring the Nazis to 
terms. Do you not think so? 

Mr. CELLER. Indeed, I do. Only a day or so ago, January 6, to be 
exact, as a result of the MacNeille decision, the Nazis have by an 
aide memoir set up a legacy bureau whereby sufficient exchange 
would be provided to assure transfer of inheritances to America. I 
expect a similar result for our bondholders from the passage of my 
bill. In other words, as soon as we threatened to do exactly what 
the Nazis were doing to us, namely, refuse to transfer inheritances 
to Naziland, the Nazis quailed and quivered, and result, American 
heirs were rightfully paid. Now, pass my bill and the Nazis, con- 
fronted with possible wholesale attachments, will again cowardly 
retreat, and result, American bondholders will get what is rightfully 
due them. 

Mr. WINKLER. What are the prospects of the passage of your bill? 

Mr. CELLER. They are good, but they will be better if our listeners 
urge by letter or otherwise their Senators and Congressmen to 
support it. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 12, 1939 


ADDRESS OF HON. PAT HARRISON, OF MISSISSIPPI, AT 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, DECEMBER 21, 1938 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that there may be inserted in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorD a speech delivered at Cincinnati, Ohio, on December 
21, 1938, by the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
HarrRIsSON]. 

There being no objection, the address, as reported by the 
press, was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, as follows: 


Senator Pat Harrison, speaking here this evening at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati on the Wilson fall lecture series, had for his 























subject Business Recovery. He laid great stress on the necessity for 
curtailment of Government expenditures and discussed at length 
the improvement and liberalization of the 1938 tax law. In dis- 
cussing the spending and tax program of the Federal Government, 
the Senator said in part: 

“Never in our lifetime have governments been confronted with 
greater and more momentous problems. War threats and war prep- 
arations are confined to no one country. World finance and eco- 
nomics have brought the peoples of all nations so closely together 
that an incident occurring 3,000 miles away will have its repercus- 
sions here. Impaired credit, economic dislocation, racial or religious 

on in other countries instantaneously fire the emotions 

and have their effect upon our own people. This is a time when 
ns in places of high responsibility, as well as all our people, 
should keep their feet on the ground and think along straight lines. 

“For the past 6 years we have tried by legislation to solve many 
problems. In the main, our objectives have been most worthy and 
humane. There has arisen, of course, a difference of opinion as to 
the best means of obtaining those objectives, but the ends sought 
have deserved the favorable consideration and commendation of 
the American people. It would have been impossible to have done 
as much as we have without making mistakes. To me the highest 
order of statesmanship is, when a mistake is apparent, to confess 
the error and to apply, if possible, the correction. 

“Who would have dreamed in 1933 that the unemployment 
problem would have continued along as broad a front as it has? 
Who would have thought in 1933 that world economic confusion 
would continue as long as it has? 

“Today our country is suffering from high blood pressure. I 
shall not undertake on this occasion to discuss the causes for this 
condition. No common agreement can be reached by the diagnos- 
ticians; but we must agree that if the exercise has been too violent 
some modification must be employed and proper diet and rest be 
practiced. 

“I am not so much alarmed at the more than $39,000,000,000 to 
which the national debt has risen. The country’s rich and won- 
derful resources amply provide security for the national debt. The 
strongest and most convincing evidence that could be offered as to 
the strength of the credit of this Government is in the fact that 
today, even though the national debt has risen to exceptional 
figures, not a national issue is quoted on the open market at a 
value less than par, and the Federal Government is paying on 
money borrowed at the lowest interest rates ever chronicled in the 
history of the Government. And while the figures of the national 
debt in themselves may not be alarming, the continued and 
recurring deficits give us great concern. Governments, like indi- 
viduals, cannot go along indefinitely unless the income is suffi- 
cient to meet the expenditures. And so I should very much like to 
see a policy adopted that will put a stop to recurring deficits, 
balance Government receipts with Government expenditures, and 
preclude the necessity of further increasing the national debt. If 
that much-desired objective is to be reached, it can be approached 
only from one or the other of two angles—one is to increase taxes 
on the American taxpayer. The other is to reduce expenditures 

“To me the most appealing and necessary course is to reduce 
expenditures. During the last 5 years this Government has appro- 
priated and expended for relief purposes nearly $18,000,000,000. 
These appropriations covered a wide range of Government activities 
and were made to meet an emergency. We all must appreciate the 
vast amount of benefit which has been brought to individuals, 
families, and communities from many of these expenditures. The 
program of assistance has given succor and relief, through employ- 
ment, to millions whose fighting spirit was flickering and whose 
hope of future had almost vanished. Many a hungry mouth has 
been fed and naked body clothed because of these expenditures. 
It was the means of many communities’ obtaining civic improve- 
ments that otherwise could not have been obtained. But it was 
the humane spirit to give employment to the deserving and needy 
that inspired the policy. Of course, as was inevitable, many 
jealousies upon the part of individuals as well as communities 
arise in the administration of the program. Suspicion, criticism, 
and charges of political activity were but natural. As good a jch 
has been done in the administration of the program as could be 
expected from the character of the venture. But whatever benefits 
may have come from these expenditures and whatever good has 
been accomplished, there are tens of thousands of our citizens whose 
rugged characters have been affected and whose views on life and 
government have been transformed. Many whose forebears’ pio- 
neering spirit blazed the way through our forests and opened up 
this new and modern civilization have come to feel that the Gov- 
ernment exists to support them and theirs. And so I have no doubt 
that it is the much wiser policy on the part of this Government to 
devise plans that will encourage private industry to give employ- 
ment to the deserving citizens, rather than for the Government to 
continue its present relief program. If these large expenditures for 
relief and other emergency purposes are reduced and more rigid 
economy employed, then we can approach in the very near future 
the time when Government receipts and Government expenditures 
will be balanced, and the day will be hastened when our national 
debt will be reduced. 

“I am not one of those who desire to see a further increase 
in taxes. I would not, however, indulge the idle hope that it 
can be avoided unless there is an immediate and radical change 
in our spending policy. It has been necessary for our Govern- 
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ment to tap every source to obtain necessary revenue, and Federal 
taxes are heavier today than in any other peacetime period. 
In the imposition of surtaxes in the higher brackets, we have 
reached the point of diminishing returns. Before the adoption of 
the income tax, the Federal Government received 96 percent of 
its revenue from two sources—customs and internal-revenue tax 
on tobacco and liquors. Today 45 percent of the revenue of the 
Government comes from the income tax. It has been increased 
from 7 percent normal and surtax on individual incomes above 
$20,000 until now it runs as high in normal and surtax as 79 
percent in the highest brackets. Few can be found today who 
object to the theory that a person should pay taxes according 
to his ability to pay; but wise economists have and will always 
agree that there is a point above which Government returns will 
not increase, but will diminish. If taxes are too high, capital 
will not become invested in new enterprise and new ventures to 
give new employment to thousands. Too high taxes have been 
one of the controlling forces in checking the industrial advance- 
ment and natural development of the country. 

“At the next session of the Congress a tax bill will be neces- 
sary. It is impossible to tell at this time with what subjects it 
will deal or how difficult will be the task. Legislation will be 
necessary, because all miscellaneous excise taxes will expire July 1, 
and the tax on corporate earnings expires at the end of 1939. 
So, it will be necessary at least to deal with these two subjects, 
because so large an amount of revenue cannot be abandoned at 
this time. In the excise tax alone $500,000.000 are involved, and 
in the corporate tax $1,300,000,000 are involved. 

“The tax law enacted at the last Congress was a tremendous 
improvement over the provisions of the prior law. The practical 
elimination of the undistributed-profits tax and the very progressive 
and sound rates on capital gains and the liquidation features of the 
1938 law have and should give further encouragement to capital 
investment in new and enlarged industries.” 

The Senator discussed the liberalization of estate taxes and the 
legislation recommended by the President, proposing the taxation of 
income derived from future issues of Federal, State, and local 
securities, as well as ending the present tax exemption on Govern- 
ment salaries of all kinds—Federal, State, and local. 

He said: 

“The effect of taxing the income from Federal, State, or local 
issues will inevitably make them less attractive to the investor, and 
therefore make it more difficult for the respective governments to 
market their obligations. So, while it is difficult to prophesy what 
the Congress will do, it is my opinion that in the end an oppor- 
tunity may be afforded the States and the people to pass on this 
question by constitutional amendment.” 

The Senator further stated: 

“There is no such thing as perfection in government. There are 
always faults to be corrected, evils to be avoided, and new rem- 
edies to be worked out. These things must never be wrought 
through passion nor on the anvil of class antagonism. This Gov- 
ernment must have a heart, and human rights should always be 
protected. But in the consideration of human rights I believe as 
the great Jefferson when he said: 

“ ‘Restrain men from injuring one another, but leave them other- 
wise free to follow their own pursuits of industry and employment.’ 

“Believing in that philosophy, I could not sanction the right of 
any group to pre-empt or usurp another’s property through sit- 
Gown strikes or other means. The right of collective bargaining is 
just and is guaranteed by the law. It is a very proper means to 
obtain deserving objectives. But the Constitution and our laws 
protect one in the right to own and possess property and to con- 
trol it, when that control does not injure another. I cannot with 
clear conscience yield to the expediencies of the hour and surren- 
der what to me is the most precious gift from God—the gift of 
freedom and of free life under the cherished principles of Ameri- 
can institutions. We cannot prefer socialism or communism to 
free enterprise. In one there is the hymn of hate, the shackling 
of the human soul, and death to freedom. Under the other there 
is life, hope, and happiness. The American system guarantees the 
right of free speech, the right of free press, the right of free as- 
semblage, and, more valuable than all, the right of man to worship 
the God of his fathers in his own way, without the tutelage of 
the state or the domination of a master. 

“Much has been said about conservatives and liberals. It mat- 
ters not to me if I be classed as a ‘conservative’ or as a ‘liberal.’ 
I believe as did Disraeli when he said: 

“‘T am a conservative in that I would save what is wholesome, 
yet I am a liberal in that I would destroy what is evil.’ 

“The American system has brought us along the high road of 
prosperity. At times we have perhaps climbed too high, the 
bearings of the old machine may have become too hot and caused 
temporary adversity; but in that experience we have been taught 
bitter lessons in character building that will, if left unhampered, 
make us an example to the civilization of the world. We cannot 
reach importance as a world factor in trade and commerce and 
peace through differences within any political party. It cannot be 
accomplished by any one political party, but it must be done 
through the united and cooperative spirit of right-thinking Amer- 
icans who believe in the preservation of our form of government 
and that equal treatment be accorded every class of our citizens. 
When we read today of what is going on in many of the other 
countries of the world—-autocracy and religious and racial perse- 
cution, we can appreciate the broad principles upon which this 
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Government was founded, and rededicate ourselves toward a 
united effort to dissipate the faults that sometimes appear to blur 
our vision. At this time, in the tangled thought of the Nation, 
when diverse views and opinions are being expressed, let us re- 
member that Voltaire was right when he said: 

“IT do not agree with a word that you say, but I will defend to the 
death your right to say it.’ 

“What we need now, in all our people, is the quality of courage, 
magnanimity, forgiveness, and understanding.” 


Current Questions Before the Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WARREN R. AUSTIN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 12, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. CHARLES L. McNARY, OF OREGON, 
JANUARY 10, 1939 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an address by 
the distinguished leader of the minority, the Senator from 
Oregon {Mr. McNary], on the subject The Current Ques- 
tions Before the Senate, delivered over the radio on Tues- 


day, January 10, 1939. 
There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


After a week of this session of Congress, after hearing the Presi- 
dent’s message on the state of the Union and examining his Budget 
message, I feel very much as Alice did during her adventures in 
Wonderland. Washington since 1933 frequently has been compared 
to the experiences of Alice in Wonderland. That comparison never 
has been more apt than it is today. 

In all seriousness, however, the atmosphere of Washington today 
is as lacking in reality as was the story of Alice in Wonderland. 
Good, hard common sense has been abandoned in favor of flights 
into the stratosphere of fanciful theories and wishful thinking. 
Fairy tales and stories of hobgoblins have been substituted in State 
papers for facts and realistic logic. 

Once again we are told that we can spend our way into pros- 
perity; that the more we spend the richer we become as a nation. 
Spending far in excess of our income is alluringly called an invest- 
ment instead of a debt. Efforts to cause our flesh to creep are made 
in the form of references to mysterious foreign forces that threaten 
our shores and, indeed, our homes. The astounding revelation is 
made that for the last 6 years we have been engaged in what is 
called the most intensive “far-flung internal preparedness” of our 
history—and we did not know a thing about it until last week! 
Preparedness against what and whom? We have not been told. 
Most amazing of all is the solemn exhortation that the citizens of 
this country, the oldest and most successful democracy the world 
has known, a democracy which has thrived for 150 years and has 
made us the most prosperous and happy people in all history, that 
we now must commence action to make democracy work. 

In view of that background of events of the last week, Members 
of Congress anxious to undertake actions for the promotion of 
economic recovery and the restoration of our great army of unem- 
ployed to jobs in private industry naturally feel a measure of dis- 
couragement. Particularly discouraging is the insistence of the 
New Deal administration on a further increase in Federal spending 
and an abandonment of all pretense of working toward a balanc- 
ing of the National Budget. 

At a time when business and industry need a word of encourage- 
ment and actions that inspire confidence to go forward, the admin- 
istration proposes specifically only further spending and larger 
deficits. This is no more an answer to our economic problem this 
year than it has been in any of the last 6 years. The burden of 
Federal debt which this administration has piled up and clearly 
intends to continue to pile up constitutes a brake on any return 
to normal business activity. That was the view of Mr. Roosevelt 
in the brief period years ago in which he was economy-minded. 
It is the view now of every qualified economist not on the New 
Deal pay roll and it is a fact demonstrated by the record of events 
during the last 5 years. 

In justification of his proposal for further spending the Chief 
Executive contends that we cannot have a national income of 
$80,006,000,000 unless the Federal Government each year spends in 
the neighborhood of $9,000,000,000. Let me remind the New Deal 
administration that in the late 1920’s this country enjoyed a na- 
tional income of $80,000,000,000 and at that time the Federal Gov- 
ernment was spending only about 40 percent of the sum being 
expended in this fiscal year. Despite the huge sums spent annu- 
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ally by the New Deal, not once in the last 5 years has the national 
income passed beyond the $70,000,000,000 mark—and last year it 
was not much over $60,000,000,000. 

Of course, this is an $80,000,000,000 country. With our increased 
population and improved technological processes since 1929, this 
country’s national income today should be closer to $100,000,000,000 
than $80,000,000,000. But the way to achieve such a national income 
is not by reckless Federal spending far in excess of the Treasury's 
revenue. It cannot be done by piling up deficit after deficit until 
astronomical figures are reached. In that direction, as we have so 
clearly seen, lies business stagnation, widespread unemployment, 
and a restricted standard of living for all our people. It is the 
desire to make the United States at least an $80,000,000,000 country 
that Members of Congress, irrespective of party, have been inspired 
to oppose a continuation of spending policies that for almost 10 
years have mired us in the bog of economic depression. 

The only way this country can achieve permanently a national 
income of $80,000,000,000 a year or more is to eliminate those New 
Deal policies which have strangled business, discouraged private in- 
vestment, and thus decreased opportunities for employment. This 
country can never be prosperous with millions of its citizens un- 
employed or forced on relief rolls in order to live. Oniy private 
initiative operating through American business and industry can 
supply jobs for these millions of unemployed. 

Consequently, it is the duty of this Congress to do everything 
within its power to encourage American business and industry to 
push forward with the task of giving employment to those who 
need jobs. In the exercise of that duty the first task of Congress 
is to subject to the sharpest scrutiny the proposals contained in 
the Budget message just submitted by the Chief Executive. For 
that document is the most astounding proposal to come from any 
Chief Executive of this country. 

I do not wish to bore you with figures, but it is of the utmost 
impcrtance that we clearly understand exactly what this Budget 
means. It calls for the appropriation by Congress at this session 
of approximately $10,000,000,000, a greater sum than Congress has 
ever heen asked at one time to appropriate in the peacetime history 
of our country. This Budget proposes that Congress appropriate 
$875,000,000 immediately for the relief of distress during the re- 
mainder of this fiscal year. It calls for the appropriation of 
$8,995,000,000 for the fiscal year which commences July 1 next. 

Breath taking as those figures are, they tell but one-half of the 
story This Budget forecasts a deficit for the current year of almost 
$4,100,000,000, which is the largest deficit for any peacetime year in 
our history, except 1936, when the World War veterans’ bonus was 
paid in full, and then, despite that huge outlay, the deficit was only 
$400,000,000 greater. 

The Chief Executive's estimate last week of the deficit for this 
year is the fifth time within approximately 12 months that he has 
undertaken to estimate that figure, and on each occasion it has 
been substantially larger than the previous estimate. Twelve 
months ago we were told that the deficit for this fiscal year would 
be only $949,000,000. It was boosted last April. It was boosted 
again in the summer and it was increased twice last Thursday when 
the Budget message was submitted to Congress. Between the time 
the Budget was printed and its dispatch to Capitol Hill the Chief 
Executive added $125,000,000 to the proposed supplemental relief 
appropriation for this year, increasing the deficit estimate by that 
amount. 

In view of the constant upward revision of the estimate of the 
deficit for the current year to a total more than four times greater 
than the original estimate, we must consider the estimate of a 
deficit in the coming fiscal year of $3,326,000,000 only as the abso- 
lute minimum. Nevertheless, taking the Budget figures as sub- 
mitted at their face value, we find, as a result of the expenditures 
now proposed by the New Deal administration, that the public 
debt on June 30, 1940, will total $44,458,000,000. Add to that 
figure, the contingent liabilities of the Treasury not reflected in the 
Budget and you have a national debt in excess of $50,000,000,000. 

At the beginning of his administration in 1933, when the national 
debt was less than one-half of that figure, Mr. Roosevelt asserted 
that “for 3 long years the Federal Government has been on the 
road toward bankruptcy.” Since those words were uttered this 
country has traveled far down what Mr. Roosevelt called the “road 
to bankruptcy.” 

In order that there may be no misunderstanding, let me point 
out to you that neither relief appropriations for those in distress 
nor appropriations for national defense wholly account for the 
sharp increases in Federal spending that have taken place under 
the present New Deal administration. Of the sum of almost 
$9,000,000,000 which Congress has been asked to appropriate for 
the next fiscal year, only three and one-third billion dollars are 
for relief and all national defense, as shown by the Budget figures. 
The remaining five and two-thirds billions of dollars are for other 
functions of government not directly related to either the present 
relief or national defense program. 

In assailing the New Deal’s spending program let me make it clear 
that I refer primarily and chiefly to the amazing increases in the 
so-called ordinary expenditures of the Federal Government. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s own budget shows that the so-called ordinary expendi- 
tures of the Federal Government in the year in which he was 
elected to the Presidency totaled $2,851,000,000. His estimate of 
the total of so-called ordinary expenditures for the coming fiscal 
year is $5,537,000,000, or almost twice as much within a period of 7 





years. This is the largest sum for ordinary expenditures ever dis- 
bursed by the Federal Government in a single year—greater even 
than in 1936, when payment of the bonus was included in the 


Republicans in Congress favor adequate appropriations for the 
relief of those in distress. We are as insistent that no man, woman, 
or child in this country shall starve as are the members of any 
other political party. We favor adequate relief for all in distress. 
At the same time we shall resist with all our power the diversion of 
funds appropriated for relief into political activities. We propose 
to fight to make certain that the money appropriated by Congress 
for the relief of distress goes to those in distress and not to political 
spoilsmen and party henchmen. 

The New Deal cannot escape responsibility for the disgraceful 
administration of Federal relief during the last 6 months. I need 
only call attention to the report of the Sheppard committee— 
controlled by Democrats—to the Senate a week ago today. That 
committee reported that “there has been in several States, and in 
many forms, unjustifiable political activity in connection with the 
work of the Works Progress Administration in such States.” 

The Sheppard committee further reported its belief that “funds 
appropriated by the Congress for the relief of those in need and 
distress have been in many instances diverted from these high 
purposes to political ends.” 

Nothing further need be said in substantiation of the merit of 
the unsuccessful fight made in the last Congress by Republicans 
to provide punishment for those who would play politics with 
relief and of the fight toward the same end which Republicans 
will again wage this year. 

Were it not for the diversion of relief funds from the high 
purpose for which they were intended to political ends in the last 
campaign, it would not now be n for Congress to rush 
forward an additional relief appropriation in order that millions 
of deserving men and women shall not suffer privations after the 
first of next month. Ample money was appropriated by the last 
Congress to relieve distress among the unemployed until March 1— 
but under the guise that an unforeseen “extraordinary emergency” 
existed, those funds have been dissipated. It must be obvious 
now to all that this “extraordinary emergency” was nothing else 
than the Democratic primary elections, where party members 
were being subjected to a “purge” in certain States and the elec- 
tion on November 8. This conclusion is sustained by statistical 
evidence that the W. P. A. relief rolls reached their peak in the 
week before election day and have decreased steadily, week by 
week, since election day. 

So the Republicans in, this Congress will join hands with any 
group to drive the political racketeer and spoilsman out of the 
administration of relief. We likewise are ready to join with any 
group to bring about a curtailment of reckless Federal spending 
and take the first steps toward preservation of national solvency 
by bringing the Federal Budget into balance. 

To those who derisively ask what expenditures we propose to 
reduce, we reply in the words used by Mr. Roosevelt in his 1932 
campaign for the Presidency, when, speaking at Pittsburgh, he 
declared that “you can never expect any important economy” from 
an administration “committed to the idea that we ought to center 
control of everything in Washington as rapidly as possible—Federal 
control.” On that occasion Mr. Roosevelt added—and I now affirm 
his statement—that “you cannot go very far with any real Federal 
economy without a complete change of concept of what are the 
proper functions and limits of the Federal Government itself” and 
“that means a complete realinement of the unprecedented bureauc- 
racy that has assembled in Washington in the past 4 years.” 

In concluding that address, Mr. Roosevelt solemnly pledged him- 
self to the task of preventing “economic disaster” by reducing Fed- 
eral expenditures and he exhorted his audience to “join me and 

let’s go.” ‘Tonight, Mr. President, the Republicans of this Nation 
stand ready, as they have been ready now for almost 6 long years, 
to join you in any movement for the reduction of Federal expendi- 
tures and the restoration of this country and economic recovery to 
“a firm footing, on a path that is broad, true, and straight.” 
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RADIO ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT BROADCAST FROM THE 
WHITE HOUSE OCTOBER 26, 1938 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the ConcrEssIonaL ReEcorD a radio ad- 
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dress delivered by the President of the United States from 
the White House on October 26, 1938, on the occasion of the 
Herald Tribune forum. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


No one who lived through the grave hours of last month can 
doubt the longing of most of the peoples of the world for an en- 
during peace. Our business now is to utilize the desire for peace 
to build principles which are the only basis of permanent peace. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that peace by fear has no higher 
or more enduring quality than peace by the sword. 

There can be no peace if the reign of law is to be replaced by a 
recurrent sanctification of sheer force. 

There can be no peace if national policy adopts as a deliberate 
instrument the threat of war. 

There can be no peace if national policy adopts as a deliberate 
instrument the dispersion all over the world of millions of helpiess 
and persecuted wanderers with no place to lay their heads. 

There can be no peace if humble men and women are not free 
to think their own thoughts, to express their own feelings, to wor- 
ship God. 

There can be no peace if economic resources that ought to be de- 
voted to social and economic reconstruction are to be diverted to 
an intensified competition in armaments which will merely 
heighten the suspicions and fears and threaten the economic 
prosperity of each and every nation. 

At no time in modern history has the responsibility which rests 
upon governments been more obvious or more profound. 

I speak for a United States which has no interest in war. We 
covet nothing save good relations with our neighbors, and we recog- 
nize that the world today has become our neighbor. 

But in the principle of the good neighbor certain fundamental 
reciprocal obligations are involved. There must be a deliberate and 
conscious will that such political changes as changing needs require 
shall be made peacefully. 

That means a due regard for the sanctity of treaties. It means 
deliberate avoidance of policies which arouse fear and distress. It 
means the self-restraint to refuse strident ambitions which are sure 
to breed insecurity and intolerance and thereby weaken the prospect 
of that economic and moral recovery the world so sadly needs. 

You cannot crganize civilization around the core of militarism 
and at the same time expect reason to control human destinies. 

For more than 12 years the United States has been steadily seek- 
ing disarmament. 

Yet we have consistently pointed out that neither we nor any 
nation will accept disarmament while neighbor nations arm to 
the teeth. If there is not general disarmament, we ourselves must 
continue to arm. It is a step we do not like to take, and do not 
wish to take. But until there is general abandonment of weapons 
capable of aggression ordinary rules of national prudence and 
common sense require that we be prepared. 

We still insist that an armament race among nations is absurd 
unless new territories or new controls are coveted. We are entitled, 
I think, to greater reassurance than can be given by words. The 
kind of proof which can he given, for example, by actual discus- 
sions, leading to actual disarmament. Not otherwise can we be 
relieved of the necessity of increasing our own military and naval 
establishments. For while we refuse to accept as a permanent 
necessity the idea of force, and reject it as an ideal of life, we must 
be prepared to meet with success any application of force against us. 

We in the United States do not seek to impose on any other peo- 
ple either our way of life or our internal form of government. But 
we are determined to maintain and protect that way of life and that 
form of government for ourselves. And we are determined to use 
every endeavor in order that the Western Hemisphere may work 
out its own interrelated salvation in the light of its own inter- 
related experience. 

And we affirm our faith that, whatever choice of way of life a 
people makes, that choice must not threaten the world with the 
disaster of war. The impact of such a disaster cannot be confined. 
It releases a flood tide of evil emotions fatal to civilized living. 
That statement applies not to the Western Hemisphere alone but 
to the whole of Europe and Asia and Africa and the islands of 
the seas. 

In all that I have said to you I have reaffirmed the faith of the 
American people in democracy. The way of democracy is free dis- 
cussion—as exemplified by the objectives of the forum to which I 
am speaking. Free discussion is most greatly useful when it is 
restrained and relates to facts. It is not useful to suggest either to 
the American people or to the peoples of other nations that the 
American Government, its policies, its practices, and its servants, 
are actuated by motives of dishonor or corruption. To do so is, 
of necessity, an attack on the American system of constitutional 
representative government itself. 

Let us work with greater unity for peace among the nations of 
the world—for restraint, for negotiation, and for community of 
effort. Let us work for the same ideals within our own borders in 
our relations with each other, so that we may, if the test ever 
comes, have that unity of will with which alone a democracy can 
successfully meet its enemies. 
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HON. THEODORE F. GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 12, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS, OF NORTH CARO- 
LINA, AT ACCIDENT PREVENTION LUNCHEON, PROVIDENCE, 
R.1., JANUARY 9, 1939 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the REcorpD an address delivered by the junior 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. REyYNoLps] at a luncheon 
held on last Monday at Providence, R. I., to celebrate the 
world record made by the city of Providence last year in acci- 
dent prevention on highways. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, Governor Vanderbilt, Senator Green, honored 
guests, ladies and genelemen, it is indeed a distinct privilege to be 
provided the enviable opportunity of participating in this unique 
program. It is particularly pleasing since I find myself here at 
this festive board, the speakers’ table, with your most excellent 
chief executive, the Governor, Bill Vanderbilt, to my right, and 
my colleague and friend THEODORE F. GREEN, of the United States 
Senate, to my left. I am indeed grateful of your generous welcome 
on this auspicious occasion and I shall hope for the opportunity 
sometime to not only welcome Gov. William K. Vanderbilt and 
United States Senator THEopoRE F. GREEN to North Carolina, but I 
shall hope for the opportunity of welcoming all within the sound 
of my voice to my Commonwealth, one of the most historic States 
in all the Union, when and where I may be permitted to evidence 
my appreciation of your generous hospitality to me here in your 
delightful Commonwealth of Rhode Island. 

This unique program is inspired by success here in your capital 
city of Providence as a result of the people of Providence, more than 
a quarter of a million, having reduced the number of lives wasted 
in traffic due to impatience, carelessness, and lack of understanding 
of personal responsibility for safe street and highway use. 
in this great municipality and in the State of Rhode Island are 
gathered here today to mark this humanitarian achievement. 


its community bosom when it is recognized as having one of the 
finest, 
Providence—a city in which one can live well and live safely— 
certainly offers a sound keynote for civic development. 

But the achievement in reducing traffic fatalities in Providence 
is more than a civic accomplishment. This is true because this 
fine city record is paralleled by an excellent State record. Thus 
this gathering here has national implications. Here they are. 
If the State of Rhode Island, the most densely populated in the 


Union and with a population more than 97 percent urban, can year | 
after year set an example for safe driving and safe walking, there is | 


no sound reason why the other 47 States and the District of Colum- 
bia cannot also reduce the tragic toll of deaths and injuries in 
traffic. 


Since arriving in Providence this morning I have asked many | 
questions as regards the factors responsible for the low traffic | 
fatality rate in Rhode Island on the basis of number of fatalities | 


to population. I found the answers readily available and com- 
paratively simple. Efficient police administration, sound traffic 
planning exemplified here in Providence, community organization 
such as that of the Automobile Club of Rhode Island, directed 
by my old friend Wise Wescott, and equally as important, whole- 
hearted community and State cooperation and public support with 
the aid of such civic-purposed groups as the Town Criers. And 


from what I have been told today, the well-developed program for | 
traffic-safety education in the schools and the enlisting of support | 


of the young by your popular “Uncle Red” on the air must not be 
overlooked. 


In brief, I have found here in Rhode Island an answer to the 
It is a program for intelligent action with | 


traffic safety problem. 
official and public support. And the fact that it works is justifi- 
cation enough for its continuance without further comment. 


I have long been interested in the subject of traffic safety, both as | 


an individual who has used an automobile since the days of the 
first models and as a Member of the United States Senate. I see 
in the traffic-safety movement many great humanitarian and eco- 
nomic aspects. 
more than 30,000 killed and more than a million injured as 
streams of traffic and millions of humans come into conflict on 
millions of miles of highways and streets. It affects the whole 
future of highway transportation—a mammoth industry, using an 


Leaders | I 
| mobile industry is doing a fine thing in its contributions to the 


They | 
have every reason to be proud. Any city can well afford to expand | 


if he finest, traffic safety record for American cities. | 
ee ST eee ee | statement, with which I fully agree, is as follows: 


It involves the effort to reduce the annual toll of 


endless supply of raw materials, the products of farm and factory, 
and one of the largest employers of labor. 

It also has a definite bearing on travel, the urge to go places, 
which runs strong with all Americans, and which has opened new 
reservoirs of wealth for every section of our country and which has 
been so largely responsible for our new national vision. This latter 
has, of course, resulted from sectional understanding and the 
knitting together of the far-flung corners of our great stronghold 
of democracy. 

When viewed in these broad terms, it is obvious that the traffic- 
safety movement is designed to contribute to that great guaranty 
of “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” and also to assure 
the economic stability of millions of gainfully employed and their 
dependents. Thus I say without hesitation that the traffic-safety 
effort is one of the most vital forces in American life today and 
should be treated as a major objective of our times. 

I recognize, of course, that traffic safety is not a national problem 
but one which must be treated locally. Yet all of our problems are 
local in effect. It is the conditions at the crossroads and in the 
cities which produce national problems. As a result while we must 
continue to have better traffic conditions stem from intelligent 
treatment locally, and in the States, we cannot afford to overlook the 
national implications if we fail to improve these local conditions. 
To that extent the problem is national. 

In recent years, particularly since I entered the United States 
Senate, I have watched many traffic safety programs and many traffic 
safety efforts. I have seen experiment after experiment attempted. 
I have viewed disorganized action on widely scattered fronts. I 
have heard Senators propose drastic Federal measures which have 
no place in our modern scheme. But still the charts showed an 
upward surge in the number of deaths and injuries. 

Then a few years ago groups vitally concerned over existing con- 
ditions began to work together with a common objective. The best 
opinions and the best methods were incorporated into workable pro- 
grams under the direction of men with training and experience. 
Other men were started in training to carry on. Already this new 
spirit is showing results, and they may be seen on every hand. The 
results here in Providence are an example. The drop of 20 percent 
in motor fatalities for the country as a whole during 1938 as com- 
pared with 1937 offers encouragement. 

Iam happy that the American Automobile Association, of which 
I am honored to be a vice president, has been a leader in this new 
national organization, and its affiliated clubs, such as you have here 
in Rhode Island, have helped to translate the new national program 
into action. Burton Marsh, American Automobile Association 
director of safety and traffic engineering, who is here today, has 


| contributed much to the new national action. 


Following receipt of the invitation to come to Providence, it was 


| my privilege to read the annual report of Paul Hoffman, president 
| Of the Automotive Safety Foundation, which has been a spearhead 


in the modernized attack on traffic-safety conditions. The auto- 
cause of traffic safety. 
at its best. 

Several things in Mr. Hoffman’s report struck me as particularly 
appropriate for reference before this gathering. For example, one 


It represents the spirit of American industry 


“When it is considered that the motor age really covers a span 


| Of less than 30 years; that the greater majority of our streets and 
| roads were primarily designed for horse-drawn traffic; and that 
| nearly 30,000,000 motor vehicles, of varying types and in the hands 


of individuals of varying temperament and qualification, move 
daily over all traffic arteries, highway transportation is a marvel of 
efiiciency and safety. 

“The year 1938, from the standpoint of further adjustment of 
motorized America to safer and more efficient use of existing traffic 


| facilities and improvement of these facilities, was one of the most 


notable on record. It demonstrated, more than ever before, that a 
greater degree of traffic safety can be achieved; that the public is 
more alert to the need for such achievement; that public support 
is solidly behind sound programs to assure safer and more con- 
venient highway use; and that individuals, both drivers and pedes- 
trians, are willing to accept reasonable regulations advanced for 
their benefit.” Here are more results of the new national spirit in 
traffic-safety efforts, which I have already mentioned. 

Quite obviously we are on the way to better traffic condi- 
tions—“orderly traffic.” However, to again quote Mr. Hoffman: 
“The immediate outlook for continued reductions in traffic acci- 
dents and injuries is tempered by the prospects of a peak year of 
travel in 1939. The very size of the 1938 reductions makes un- 
likely another such sizeable decrease. We can, however, antici- 
pate a continually improved rate, provided there is no let-up in 
our activities. It is simply a question of how generally we apply 
the techniques which have already proven successful.” 

In conclusion, let me again say that Providence and the State 
of Rhode Island have set an example for achievements in traffic 
safety and offered a pattern for progress elsewhere. It deserves 
to be applied elsewhere. If this is done I have no fear for the 
future of the traffic safety movement. 

It has been a privilege and an honor to participate in this 
inspiring occasion—one which is in keeping with every American 
ideal and every consideration for the public good. As a North 
Carolinian and as a Member of the United States Senate, I salute 
Providence and Rhode Island for civic pride, civic cooperation, 
and civic accomplishment, 
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OF 


HON. J. HAMILTON LEWIS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 12, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS, OF ILLINOIS, AT THE 
ANNUAL JACKSON DAY DINNER, CHICAGO, ILL., JANUARY 
7, 1939 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I tender an address delivered 
by my colleague, Mr. Scott W. Lucas, on an appropriate occa- 
sion, Jackson Day, touching the affairs of Government, 
which I commend to the consideration of the Senate and take 
the liberty of asking its insertion in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


I should like for this enthusiastic gathering of Democrats from 
every section of the State to understand that the junior Senator 
from Illinois is deeply appreciative of the honor and privilege con- 
ferred upon him by your national executive committeeman and the 
Democratic State Central Committee in tendering to him the invi- 
tation to address you on this, the anniversary of the great victory 
of Andrew Jackson at the Battle of New Orleans, January 8, 1815. 

I hope that I may not shceck the devotees of Andrew Jackson 
when I tell you that tonight I shall deviate somewhat from tradition 
and perhaps violate custom which is common at a commemorative 
occasion of this kind. It is generally assumed that an after-dinner 
speaker at such an affair will eulogize the honored one, indulge in 
pleasing generalities, and say little or nothing which might jolt the 
complacency of his listeners. But, my friends, if Andrew Jackson 
were here tonight and was the principal speaker at this banquet, 
he would indulge in plain talk, for Andrew Jackson was a patriot, 
a Democrat, and a fighter; he said what he had on his mind; he did 
not mince words. In my opinion, the highest tribute he can be 
paid is to adopt some of the tactics he used during his lifetime as 
he fought to preserve our Nation and to promote the ideals of true 
democracy. 

This is, of course, a party given by Democrats on behalf of the 
Democratic Party in honor of a great Democrat. What better op- 
portunity could there be to take stock of our assets and liabilities; 
to examine our weaknesses, and to take measure of our strength? 
Such would be truly the Jacksonian procedure, for it is inconceiv- 
able that he who won so many battles, both on the fields of war and 
in the marble halls of government, ever entered a fight without 
having a full accounting of his resources after the battle was over. 

Now it is a matter of common knowledge that the Democratic 
Party did not poll as many votes in the November election of this 
year as it did in 1936, 1934, and 1932. In Illinois we polled enough, 
however, to elect the entire State-wide ticket and many county 
officers. The temporary resurgence of our enervated cpponents can 
be attributed to several factors, a few of which I propose to discuss 
boldly at this time. 

However, before I enter into this discussion I want to express 
my sincere thanks to the leaders of the Democratic Party in Ili- 
nois, both in Cook County and down-State, as well as all others, 
for their splendid efforts in behalf of the entire State Democratic 
ticket. 

No one realizes better than do I the hard work, the long hours, 
and the unceasing effort which were required to keep the Demo- 
cratic Party in the ascendancy in this State. And certainly we who 
are here tonight thoroughiy understand what sacrifices Governor 
Horner made in that exhaustive campaign. So enthusiastic, so 
interested, and so industrious was he in the cause of the Democratic 
candidates and their ideals that today we find him in Florida still 
recuperating from the physical strain of political battle. 

I know that you will agree with me when I say that citizens of 
Illinois in every walk of life, regardless of political affiliations, wish 
for Illinois’ greatest Governor a speedy and permanent recovery, 
and truly regret his absence. 

A moment ago I said I would discuss some factors and trends 
in the last election adverse to the interests of the Democratic 
Party in the State and Nation, and one of the first I shall deal 
with boldly involves sccial security and pensions for the aged. 
There is little doubt in my mind that many votes were lost to the 
Democratic Party in Illinois because of the hypocrisy and mis- 
representation of our opponents on the subject of old-age pensions. 
Not only did my opponent, the mouthpiece and acknowledged 
leader of the Republican Party in Illinois, accept the Republican 
plank of $30 per month as a minimum to be paid out of State funds 
for all over 65 years of age, but he also worked for and finally 
obtained the endorsement of the Townsend organization. As the 
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leader of the Republican Party he had no conscientious qualms about 
such inconsistency. His goal was public office in the United States 
Senate. He and his cohorts cared but little about the methcds 
employed in trying to get there. 

I am thankful that the Democratic candidates elected in Nlinois 
did not resort to such chicanery, for we are now in a position to 
judge fairly the merits of any pension program, several of which 
indubitably will be presented at the current session of the Congress. 

This is one of the gravest issues which faces our Nation, and I 
want to review at this point the position I have taken throughout 
in regard to pensions for the needy aged. One of the first bills for 
which I voted when I went to Washington 4 years ago as Congress- 
man from the Twentieth Dlinois District was the social security 
bill. 

It was a Democratic administration which for the first time in 
the history of our Nation recognized the obligation of government 
to take care of those citizens now old who in youth had contributed 
to America’s greatness. Having known the problems of aged per- 
sons through association with them in my immediate family, and 
recognizing the merit of and the need for such legislation, I voted 
for it gladly. I am wholeheartedly in favor of the principle of 
security and financial assistance for the aged. 

It is highly inprobable that any measure with such vast and 
far-reaching implications, and affecting, as it does, millions of our 
citizens, would be perfect in its original form. Nevertheless, the 
social security bill was drafted and passed after months of hear- 
ings, attended by the greatest experts in the world on social 
legislation. The amount of pension was set within the limitations 
of our Nation’s ability to pay. From time to time the Democratic 
Party has pledged itself to expand and enlarge the social-security 
program in accordance with the ability of the taxpayer to meet 
the bill. President Roosevelt amplified this position in his mes- 
sage last Wednesday when he said, “All of us want better pro- 
vision for our older people under our social-security legislation.” 

Meanwhile, America has been infested by a plague of Messiahs 
who hold out glittering and impractical dreams to old people. 
Most of the schemes are fantastic, many are ruinous. In prac- 
tically every instance the plans have been engineered by able 
and alert demagogues who suffer no qualms of conscience over 
enriching themselves by deluding and holding out false hopes to 
the aged. Vivid and tragic examples already have been provided 
in the United States of the dire consequences of some of these 
schemes, yet they multiply and expand. 

This is a fitting occasion to point out that many of the Repub- 
licans who won House and Senate seats at Washington waged their 
campaigns on a platform of huge pension payments. They will 
provide the nucleus, whether they like it or not, of a pressure 
minority which will seek to raid the Treasury or increase taxes. 
And I would like to see the fact driven home to the taxpayers that 
these same Republicans are members of the party which cries to the 
high heavens about heavy Government expenditures and promises 
a balanced Budget. 

My opposition to Utopian pension schemes is based upon the con- 
viction at which I arrived after hearing the testimony of qualified 
economists and experts upon social legislation. I predict that if any 
of these fantastic schemes are ever placed in effect upon a national 
scale they will break down of their own weight. The tragedy of this 
will not be that just that particular scheme will be shown up as 
wholly impractical, but that the entire idea of Government assist- 
ance for the aged will be discredited. And I can foresee the eventu- 
ality that such a plan could bankrupt the Nation, throw our social 
and economic system into chaos, and send tottering down into 
oblivion our entire governmental structure. 

Again speaking as one who is sincerely interested in the progress 
of the Democratic Party, I think it behooves us to examine this 
vote with a view toward determining whether the gains made by 
the minority party came about through local conditions exclusive 
of Federal activities, or whether the voters were expressing dissatis- 
faction with laws passed the last 6 years, or with the administration 
of these laws. Let me deal with the latter question first, and say 
boldly to you that only those with eyes that cannot see and ears 
that will not hear can ignore the trend in the November election, 

No less an authority than the Honorable WiLtLt1am B. BANKHEAD, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, has publicly declared 
that if the latter be the case, steps should be taken to meet 
public opinion in the modification and correction of such criti- 
cisms as may have been influential in the recent elections. He 
added that a spirit of cooperation will animate the actions of the 
majority party at this session of Congress. 

You and I know that it is the duty of Members of Congress to 
promote and foster legislation at all times which they believe to 
be for the best interests and welfare of our people. All such 
measures, and especially those dealing with new theories of social 
and economic recovery, should have a fair trial in the field of 
operation and before the bar of public opinion. If after this 
interim has passed we find widespread dissatisfaction with such 
laws and such disapproval is expressed through the ballot, it is 
the duty of those in charge of government to find a remedy that 
will satisfy public opinion, because, after all, this is still “a gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and for the peopie.” 

While in some States and subdivisions thereof local conditions 
on election day were major factors in the defeat of some Demo- 
crats, certainly no one can gainsay that in the Midwest there 
was not a trend against the Democratic Party. Voters were telling 
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us through the secrecy of the ballot that mistakes were made 
which they did not like. If my conclusions are correct, it is up 
to this Democratic Congress to immediately pursue a course of 
industry and political honesty to meet such an emergency as was 
manifested through the ballot. 

Last Wednesday our great President, Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, delivered a statesman’s message upon the state of the Union. 
He frankly admitted that some of the tools forged for a new role 
of government still need machining down, in the light of experi- 
ence and operation. He made it clear that no new controversial 
legislation would be pressed at this session. He gave hope and 
courage to everyone when he said, “Our period of internal conflict 
is at an end.” I believe he correctly interpreted the American 
viewpoint when he said that “the Nation looks to Congress to 
improve the new machinery which we have permanently installed.” 

Certainly the elimination of all controversial legislation and 
improvement of the new machinery which has been permanently 
installed will be approved by the public. I am of the opinion 
that the people are anxious for legislative peace rather than 
continued strife. They want to see us consolidate the gains made, 
iron out the rough spots, find ways to end factional and labor 
strife and employer-employee disputes, bring capital and man- 
power together, and make amendments to basic laws where 
needed in the light of experience. This is a program that I be- 
lieve the great majority will readily subscribe to and should bring 
results beneficial to all America. 

Such a common-sense course vigorously and honestly pursued by 
a@ united and Democratic Congress, having only in mind what is best 
for the greatest number of people, will restore business confidence 
and will remove from idleness the billions of dollars of private 
capital. Money so expended in private enterprise finds its way in 
the channels of trade and commerce, and when that comes to pass, I 
predict that we will be on our way toward an $80,000,000,000 country. 
It will also accomplish the Roosevelt objective to give every man and 
woman who wants to work a real job at a living wage. 

President Roosevelt further said in that message, “It is my con- 
viction that down in their hearts the American public—industry, 
agriculture, finance—wants this Congress to do whatever needs to 
be done to raise our national income to $80,000,000,000 a year.” 

To that statement I heartily concur, but the question is, How can 
these groups best utilize their efforts in the realization of this na- 
tional necessity? Today each of these social and economic groups 
are experts in their own economic fields but are lacking in the 
knowledge of the others’ problems. There is friction between them, 
there is a lack of understanding, and in view of the fact that every 
indication points toward more prosperity and business in this coun- 
try in the future, I submit that if government, agriculture, labor, 
industry, and commerce could at this time sit around a table, 
present their aims and motives, compromise their clashing interests, 
admit to their mistakes, thrash out their problems, and attempt to 
emerge with a program of conformity with what is best of all 
America, at least if they were unable to agree they could have a 
better understanding of the others’ aims and ideals, which would be 
of tremendous benefit to us all. 

And I again suggest that the President of the United States could 
well call a conference of these groups during the present session of 
Congress for the purpose of accelerating our return permanently 
upon the road of recovery. 

Obviously, I could not pass upon this day of commemorating the 
acts and deeds of Andrew Jackson without discussing that part of 
the President’s message dealing with national defense. I have dis- 
cussed that portion of the message with many Members of the 
Senate and Members of the House, and there are few who question 
the broad general premise of the President’s plea for a stronger 
Army and Navy, and for a more alert and flexible national defense. 

The unvarnished and uncomfortable truth is that a sudden 
emergency at this particular moment would place the United States 
at a disadvantage, with world conditions as they are. The wise 
course is to recognize this fact and place ourselves in readiness 
for any contingency. While I agree with the basic outline of the 
President’s national-defense program, I shall wait until I see specific 
legislation before I express an opinion upon any of its component 
parts. 

I am one who subscribes to the President’s audible disapproval 
of dictator nations. Perhaps this is because my love for this land 
and its priceless Bill of Rights is so ingrained and deep that I 
resent, even though it does not affect me personally, the thought 
of entire peoples having their rights, their liberties, and their very 
lives taken away from them and imperiled under totalitarian 
forms of government. This is not our way of doing business here in 
America. 

We have racial minorities here which not only live in peace 
with their neighbors but which have contributed greatly to our na- 
tional heritage and culture. We are proud of them as citizens, and 
they have demonstrated their love for this great land on many an 
occasion, even to the extent of shedding their blood and giving 
their lives in its defense. Our way of living is a stunning reproof 
and rebuff to dictators, for under the American system of free de- 
mocracy we have demonstrated that there is no need of, no excuse 
for, purges, persecutions, and other tactics of tyranny, mass mur- 
der, and oppression which they consistently employ. 

One of the basic reasons for my enlisting in the fight to bring 
the Army-Navy game to Chicago next year is to herald before the 
world and to magnify what America has done for the sons of 
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immigrant people. The captain of the Army football team next 
year is the son of Italian immigrants, living in Kankakee. The 
captain of the Navy football team is the son of German immigrants 
living in Kankakee. Was there ever a more beautiful and inspiring 
spectacle of what the land of opportunity has done for people of 
foreign extraction? Was there ever a note in the scale of trus 
Americanism so sublime? Certainly this ideal is worthy of love 
and respect upon the part of every American who believes in the 
home of the free and the land of the brave. 

Yes, to be sure the President used strong language in addressing 

dictators in that message, but my friends, they do not understand 
a soft answer. Peaceful persuasion and conciliation have not 
dimmed their arrogance. Perhaps they will understand better the 
sharp tongue of aroused American public opinion to which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt merely gave expression when he spoke before the 
Congress. 
So long as we keep the people of our Nation secure and happy 
under the American system within our borders and so long as 
we present a strong defense to those who might covet our land 
and our wealth, we need not fear the imposition of a totalitarian 
form of government. 

Among the several methods of insuring our internal peace, none 
is more positive than the presentation of a militant front against 
communism, fascism, nazi-ism, and all other alien philosophies of 
government, no matter what they might be called. I have said 
repeatedly, and the truth of my declaration is self-evident, that 
there is no room in this Nation for any governmental “ism” except 
Americanism. Communists have assailed me bitterly, and I welcome 
their antagonism because I detest their philosophy. I am as firmly 
opposed to all other dictatorial theories of government, and I will 
resist to the utmost the creation of any form of supergovernment in 
our Nation by ruthless, brutal minority groups, no matter what 
disguise they assume. 

In conclusion, my friends, I am asking the Democrats of Illinois 
and throughout the Middle West to continue the battle in behalf of 
the ideals of the Democratic Party. Be militant—take the cue from 
Andrew Jackson. He was a fighter and a patriot. He fought fairly 
and asked no quarter. The people still are on the side of the Dem- 
ocratic Party. Just remember it was our leadership which rescued 
this Nation from the depths of chaos and despair in 1932. True, we 
have had our difficulties, but few will deny that we are a wiser and 
a better Nation from the standpoint of humanity as a whole than 
We were in ’29 or ’32. 

Let us meet this new challenge with constructive thought and 
action. Let us redouble our energy and our enthusiasm for our 
cause. The people have demonstrated in the past that they have 
confidence in our cause and leadership and we shall win in 1940 
the same as in ’32 and ’36. I pledge you now as I go into the 
United States Senate to serve the great State of Illinois for the 
next 6 years that I shall ever have the best interests of the Demo- 
cratic party at heart. I shall continue to pursue a course in legis- 
lative affairs in the Senate the same as I have in the House of 
Representatives. As Lincoln said, “I will stand with anybody that 
stands right, stand with him while he is right, and part with him 
when he goes wrong.” 

My friends, that is my philosophy of government when deep- 
seated fundamental and basic principles are involved. And as your 
United States Senator, I further pledge the people of Illinois, irre- 
spective of party, that I shall give the best that is in me in the 
proper and adequate solution of these problems when presented, to 
the end that America may continue to be the last best hope on 
earth. 


Soul Liberty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 12, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. THEODORE F. GREEN, OF RHODE ISLAND, 
AT NEW YORE CITY, DECEMBER 9, 1938 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, on December 9, 1938, the 
citizens of the city of New York met in Carnegie Hall to 
demonstrate their protest and indignation at the persecution 
of religious and racial minorities by the Nazi regime in 
Germany. 

On that occasion the junior Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. GREEN] delivered an inspiring message which I commend 
to the attention of every Member of the Senate. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of this speech be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 
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There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


My fellow citizens, I come from a State that was founded by a 
religious refugee, a State which he dedicated to the principles of 
soul liberty—freedom to worship God according to the dictates of 
one’s own conscience. Roger Williams, when a young clergyman in 
England, was hunted down by the ecclesiastical authorities there 
and came to America. Once here, he proclaimed that the authority 
of civil magistrates did not extend to matters of conscience. For 
that he was banished into the wilderness. He stayed awhile in 
Plymouth colony, until that weak settlement, fearing the wrath of 
its more powerful and dictatorial neighbor, bade him leave. So, 
in the spring of 1636, Roger Williams came to Rhode Island, and 
founded there a Commonwealth upon the doctrines of religious and 
political liberty. 

In time his ideas received confirmation in a royal charter, in 
words that have been incorporated into the constitution of my 
State and now are carved over the entrance to the statehouse, 
whence they proclaim in their full plenitude Rhode Island’s greatest 
contribution to America: 

“To hold forth a lively experiment, that a most flourishing civil 
State may stand and best be maintained with full liberty in 
religious concernments.” 

From the time of his founding of my State till now, my people 
have not only preached but practiced these Williams doctrines. So 
it is but natural that I feel concern at religious persecution any- 
where, in any form. 

We do not protest against the existence of a state church in 
other countries, however strongly we feel opposed to such an insti- 
tution here. We do not rise in wrath over the disabilities imposed 
on particular faiths in other countries, however much convinced 
we be with the essential error of such measures. But whenever 
we come face to face with organized religious persecution, when- 
ever active and organized campaigns of cruelty are waged against 
defenseless minorities, then we protest, protest in the name of 
humanity as we Americans have always done, no matter who were 
the persecuted and who were the persecutors. Just as in the past 
we have protested when Russian persecuted Jew or Turk harried 
Armenian, so today we protest on the same ground—in the name 
of common humanity—when we contemplate in Germany the or- 
ganized campaign of persecution launched principally against the 
less than 1 percent of Jewish population within its borders. 

Not only our American people but our American Government as 
well have strongly and often expressed their moral protest against 
inhuman outrages religious and racial, nor shouid exception be 
taken to this here or abroad. As President John Quincy Adams 
wrote: 

“This principle, that a whole nation has a right to do whatever 
it pleases, cannot in any sense whatever be admitted as true. The 
eternal and immutable laws of justice and of morality are para- 
mount to all human legislatures.” 

Daniel Webster, as Secretary of State, well summarized this 
position when he said: 

“While performing with strict and exact fidelity all their neutral 
duties, nothing shall deter either the Government or the people 
of the United States from exercising at their own discretion, 
the rights belonging to them as an independent nation, and of 
forming and expressing their own opinions, freely and at all times, 
upon the great political events which may transpire among the 
civilized nations of the earth.” 

It is difficult to find in any time, in any land, a parallel for 
the inhuman excesses, and the calculated, concentrated cruelty 
ot twentieth-century National Socialist Germany. We have be- 
fore our eyes the spectacle of 600,000 people deprived of all means 
of livelihood, stripped of their property, and daily exposed to 
indescribable brutalities that do not stop short of murder. In- 
deed, threats of mass murder of these unfortunates are now made 
openly in responsible German circles, It is a revealing commen- 
tary on the depths which have been plumbed by the constituted 
authorities in Germany, that the lot of the murdered seems to 
the disinterested outsider happier than that of the living. What 
can those look to, who still live, with not only material but 
spiritual comforts denied them? Their houses of worship have 
been sacked and burned, and further celebration of religious 
services has been forbidden—except for funerals. 

In part, obviously, the German persecution of the Jews is a 
campaign for loot. Germans are forbidden to buy from Jews, 
they may only steal from them. But the Nazi policies are more 
than a plan for plunder, and more than a movement against 
Jews alone. It is not merely an attack upon the Jewish religion— 
it is also an attack upon all religion. 

The Roman Catholic Church also has been a target of the 
German Government. Members of the clergy have been attacked, 
arrested, maltreated, and maligned. Mobs have stoned the homes 
of bishops and archbishops and have threatened death by hanging 
to princes of the church. A persistent and pernicious campaign 
of defamation has been conducted against the clergy and mem- 
bers of religious orders. 

The attack has not stopped with Catholics. Protestants, too, 
are under the ban, and pastors by the hundred who would not 
render unto Hitler that which is God’s lie in prison or in con- 
centration camps. Those who remain have been ordered to strike 
from their churches, to erase from their altars, the word 
“Jehovah,” and the Old Testament is being rewritten to eliminate 
all reference to the race principally mentioned therein, 





No, my friends; let us not be deceived. This is no mere in- 
ternal matter, no mere racial prejudice gone wild. This is an 
organized campaign against religion. It is a crusade against God. 
And why? Why, because God and nazidom cannot exist side by 
side. The two are as mutually exclusive as good and evil. 

It is perhaps significant in this connection that the most recent 
proposals advanced in the German press are to the effect that any 
person who sympathizes with the persecuted in Germany is to be 
persecuted in his turn. You and I have been taught, in one way 
or another, by one faith or another, that. God is love, and that 
sympathy and charity are noble traits. But in the Nazi lexicon 
there is no place for words like those. 

May I say now what perhaps I should have said before, that I 
am no hater of the German people? I knew well the old Germany. 
As a young man for over 2 years I studied in her universities. More 
recently, both before and after the Great War, I have visited there 
in the reverent spirit with which a man returns to the scenes of 
his youth. So, in truth, the events of the past 5 years have sad- 
dened me deeply, and often I have wished that it were possible to 
attribute the dreadful tales of present-day conditions there to hos- 
tile motives. Alas, however, I have become convinced that they are 
all too true. 

This being the situation, what are we going to do? 

First, we shall protest, as Americans have always protested 
against inhumanity. Grover Cleveland once said, and it was at a 
similar mass meeting here in Carnegie Hall held to protest against 
the Jewish massacres in Russia in 1903: 

“Our people when their sympathies are touched, when their 
humane instincts are challenged, and when their hatred of op- 
pression is aroused, are not afraid to speak; and in such circum- 
stances it is not their habit to smother or cautiously soften their 
words.” 

I commend that declaration to all Americans. 

Second, we shall assist those who are oppressed for conscience. 
We cannot forget, we must not forget, that this Nation was set- 
tled, established, and made strong by refugees in other times—by 
Pilgrims, by Puritans, by Huguenots, by refugees from the Palatinate, 
by refugees from the potato famine, by forty-eighters, by refugees 
from bolshevism. Nor must we forget that the Nation’s position 
as an independent state is due to the heroic sacrifices of men who 
preferred death to loss of liberty, and that throughout our history 
we have extended a sympathetic and helping hand to those who 
fought for liberty in other lands. 

Third, we must strike at those who seek to create dissension and 
disunity among us by fostering distinctions that are un-American. 
There is no room in this free land for the differences that spring 
from different forms of religion. Soul liberty and the complete 
separation of church and state, first established in Rhode Island, 
are foundation stones of our Republic; let no one, whosoever he 
may be, attempt to instill here the hatreds and the prejudices that 
have brought Europe to its present deplorable condition. Nor is 
there any room in our Nation for the smoldering fires of racial 
hatred that have brought over the centuries untold misery to the 
Old World. Whether our individual origins were English, or French, 
or German, or Irish, or Italian, or of any other nationality or race, 
we are united in this country as Americans. 

And, finally we must keep America safe for democracy. Twenty 
years ago we may have cherished the hope of spreading our ideals 
throughout the world. Today we are more modest; we seek only 
to preserve those ideals for ourselves. But today our institutions 
are being attacked from without, and an active defense is essential. 
To such a defense, in whatever form it may prove necessary, let us 
pledge ourselves here. We mean to make this Nation safe for our 
democratic institutions, be the cost what it may. 

For the rest, we have faith in our people, faith in our institutions, 
faith in the precepts of the Jewish Carpenter of Galilee who 
preached the Sermon on the Mount, and faith in the power of 
Almighty God to preserve all of these for the making of a better 
world for mankind. 


Interparliamentary Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 12, 1939 


MINUTES OF THE THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN GROUP OF THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION, 
JANUARY 17, 1938 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, since the thirty-sixth an- 
nual meeting of our group in the Interparliamentary Union 
is to be held Tuesday, January 17, and because every Mem- 
ber of the Senate and of the House is ipso facto a member 
also of the group, I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Recorp the minutes of the thirty- 
fifth annual meeting of our group held at the Capitol Jan- 


uary 17, 1938. 
There being no objection, the minutes were ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp as follows: 


The American group of the Interparliamentary Union met for 
its thirty-fifth annual meeting in the room of the Committee on 
the Library, United States Senate, Monday, January 17, 1938, at 
10:30 o’clock a. m. 

Among those present were Representatives Charies A. Eaton, of 
New Jersey; Millard F. Caldwell, of Florida; Ralph E. Church, of 
Illinois; William S. Jacobsen, of Iowa; Luther A. Johnson, of Texas; 
Fritz G. Lanham, of Texas; Thomas S. McMillan, of South Caro- 
lina; Caroline O’Day, of New York; and Senators Elbert D. Thomas, 
of Utah; Tom Connally, of Texas; Ernest W. Gibson, of Vermont; 
Robert M. La Follette, of Wisconsin; Kenneth McKellar, of Tennes- 
see. Present also: Arthur Deerin Call, permanent executive secre- 
Reprecentative Eaton. Senator Barxiey, of Kentucky, the pres- 
ident of the American Group, having been called to the White 
House, cannot be here until later, and I have been asked to call 
the meeting to order. 

The first order of business is the reading of the minutes of the 
last meeting. 

Representative LanHam. Since these minutes in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of January 138, 1938, I move that their read- 
ing be dispensed with, and that they be approved. 

(The motion was agreed to.) 

It was announced that Representative Charles J. Colden, of Cali- 
fornia, could not be present because of illness. 

Representative LANHAM. Representative Biermann has been taken 
to the hospital this morning, and I have been asked to announce 
his inability to be present. 

Dr. CatL. Mr. President, Senator Joseph T. Robinson, of Arkansas, 
died in July last. This highly valued friend in the Interparlia- 
mentary Union attended the conference in Stockholm as far back 
as 1921, the conference in Copenhagen in 1923, and at the meeting 
at Bucharest in 1931, being invited to deliver an address, he spoke 
with commanding eloquence, concluding with these words: 

“We of the United States recognize that our own prosperity is in- 
separably bound up with the progress and welfare of the peoples of 
other nations. We are anxious to see trade barriers lowered, to con- 
tribute to the promotion of international good will, and to aid in 
the reduction of armaments, to the end that the wealth of nations 
may be devoted to spiritual and intellectual progress, rather than 
to mere purposes of defense or aggression.” 

Representative LANHAM. I move that two Members of the Senate 
and one Member of the House of Representatives be appointed by 
the president of the group to draft resolutions relative to the death 
of Senator Robinson, that the resolutions be spread on the minutes 
of this group, that a copy be sent to the family of the late Senator 
and also printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

(The motion was agreed to.) 

Dr. Call thereupon referred to various communications and pub- 
lications available to members of the group, and called attention 
to suggestions that have been made relative to the award of the 
Nobel Peace Prize to the Interparliamentary Union. 

Senator La FoL.etTe. I move that the president of the group be 
authorized to appoint a committee to consider this matter, with 
power to act. 


(The motion was agreed to.) 
Dr. Call called attention to the suggestion that it might be 


advisable to hold the 1939 meeting of the Interparliamentary Union 
in the United States. 

Representative LanHam. I move that the president of the Ameri- 
can group appoint an appropriate committee to look into the feasi- 
bility and possibility of arranging for this matter. 

(The motion was agreed to.) 

Dr. Call read a list of the various standing commissions of the 
Union—the commission on political and organization questions; 
on juridical questions; on economic and financial questions; on 
ethnic and colonial questions; on reduction of armaments; on social 
and humanitarian questions; and on intellectual relations. He 
stated that the group is expected to be represented on each of these 
cemmissions. 

Representative McMri.an. I move that the secretary select the 
membership of this group on these commissions from the member- 
ship of the House of Representatives and the Senate, with the 
approval of the president of the American group. 

(The motion was agreed to.) 

REPORT OF TREASURER 

Dr. Cau. The treasurer, Representative BLoom, being obliged to 
be in New York, has asked me to submit his report for him. He 
reports that on January 18, 1937, there was in the treasury $106.65, 
and that on January 18, 1938, there is in the treasury $106.65. 

Senator McKeuiar. I move that the report be received and filed. 

(The motion was agreed to.) 

REPORTS OF DELEGATES TO PARIS MEETING IN 1937 

Dr. Catt. A number of those present attended the meeting in 
Paris September 1 to 6 last. I am sure each one who was there 
could make a very interesting and valuable report. 

Senator McKELiar. I suggest that Senator THomas of Utah make 
the report. 

Senator THomas. Mr. President, I think the meeting was decidedly 
worth while from practically every standpoint. We all gained some 





good from going, and I am sure those who attended from other 
countries were also benefited the exchange of opinions. 

Senator McKELLar. We felt very proud of two of our representa- 
tives, Senator BarKiry and Senator THomas. Senator BarkKiry 
made one of the finest that was ever made in any parlia- 
mentary body out at Versailles. This fine address was published in 
the French, the English, and the American papers. His arguments 
were sound and seemed to meet with full approval not only of 
Americans but of our. European and other foreign brethren. I was 
very proud of the speech. 

Representative McMILLAN. I was impressed by the very profound 
attention given to Senator Barger during his entire address. 

Representative Lannam. Mr. President I think from many angles 
our country gets more out of the very small appropriation made for 
the Interparliamentary Union than any other appropriation of 
which I know. It enables us to keep in touch with the people of 
other countries, to learn of their views, to mix with them on entirely 
harmonious grounds and friendly relationships, and all 
organization claiming no power to take final action. In 
it would appear, we gain a great deal for our country, especially in 
our efforts to impress the others with our own sincere 
to help in promoting the cause of peace, to which this organization 
is especially devoted. 

Many things impressed me in addition to the them- 
selves. It will also be recalled that Senator THomas and the lady 
member of our organization, Representative Jenckes, of Indiana, 
made addresses. The various receptions that were given—for in- 
stance, the one in the Chamber of Deputies, presided over by 
M. Herriot—were most impressive. These social contacts, which 
give an opportunity for an exchange of ideas among the various 
people, aside from the stated meetings of the Union itself, are 
most helpful. I know of no small expenditure producing results 
for our country comparable, in my estimation to the benefits re- 
—_— from our interest and participation in the Interparliamentary 

nion. 

Representative Eaton. You consider this organization of value to 
the world? 

Representative LanHam. I certainly do, and especially now, when 
we are all interested in peace—and there are so few organizations 
working effectively to that end. When men of these various na- 
tions get together in a harmonious spirit, having that common 
cause in view, the effects can be but helpful. It is a leaven. If it 
does not leaven the whole loaf, at least it has a tendency in that 
direction. 

Senator LA Fo.ietTe. Mr. President, I think there is little I can 
add to what has already been stated by the other members of the 
delegation which attended the most recent meeting of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, in Paris. It was my first opportunity to be 
a member of the American delegation to one of these meetings. 

I was much impressed not only with the opportunity which 
Representative LANHAM has stressed, of meeting men from various 
parliaments and legislatures, but it also seemed to me that the 
idea of the Interparliamentary Union demonstrated itself to be 
sound, namely, that it provides an opportunity for discussion of 
international questions of great importance in a manner which 
would not be possible if people were speaking officially, or assuming 
responsibility for their government. 

I have always been interested in the work of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, and I am very happy to have had my impressions 
previously formed confirmed by my opportunity to attend the 
gathering in Paris. 

Representative LuTHER A. JoHNSON. I think there is no better way 
to enable Americans to get a better outlook on world affairs than 
to attend one of these meetings and mingle with representatives 
from other countries. The thing which impressed me most about 
the meeting in Paris was the apparently sincere desire on the part 
of the delegates from the many countries represented to see peace 
brought about. I believe that all, without exception, stressed the 
desire of their countries for peace. 

I think the opportunity of seeing the representatives of the 
lawmaking bodies of 28 countries of the world, the way they dress, 
their appearance, and to learn how they are dealing with problems 
similar to those in this country, is of itself a broadening influ- 
ence, a development of one’s mind. 

I was privileged to visit 12 countries of Europe with Senator 
McKEL1Lar, and I think no one else saw more of Europe in less 
time and got a better impression of it, because we made the trip by 
automobile. 

The meetings of the Interparliamentary Union are valuable, and 
Representative LANHAM, with his usual adept way of expressing 
himself, has described the meeting as it should be described, and 
has expressed the correct thought in stating that the money is 
well spent in this effort to promote good will among the nations, 
and to emphasize the desire of our country for cooperation in 
securing the peace of the world. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

Representative Eaton. The next order of business is the election 
of officers. 

Representative LANHAM. I move that the present officers be re- 
elected to their present positions, except that provision be made 
for filing vacancies which may have occurred or which may occur. 

The following officers were declared elected: 

President, Senator Alben W. Barkley, Kentucky. 

Vice presidents, Senator Robert M. La Follette, Wisconsin; Rep- 
resentative Sam D. McReynolds, Tennessee; Senator Wallace H. 
White, Maine, 








Treasurer, Representative Sol Bloom, New York. 

Secretary, Representative Charles A. Eaton, New Jersey. 

Permanent executive secretary, Arthur Deerin Call. 
Executive committee 


Senator Alben W. Barkley, ex officio, chairman. 
Representative Albert E. Carter, California. 
Representative Fritz G. Lanham, Texas. 

Senator Tom Connally, Texas. 

Senator Millard Tydings, Maryland. 

Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, Michigan. 
Representative Robert L. Bacon, New York. 
Representative Charles A. Eaton, New Jersey. 
Representative Virginia E. Jenckes, Indiana. 
Representative Thomas S. McMillan, South Carolina. 


Members of permanent study commissions 


Members asked to serve upon the permanent study commissions, 
be the understanding that others as they desire may be added, 

ollow: 

Political and organization questions: Senator James F. Byrnes, 
South Carolina; Representative B. Carroll Reece, Tennessee. 

Ethnic and colonial questions: Representatives Caroline O’Day, 
New York; Charles A. Eaton, New Jersey. 

Economic and financial questions: Representatives Thomas S. 
McMillan, South Carolina; Richard B. Wigglesworth, Massachusetts; 
Henry B. Steagall, Alabama; Senator Alva B. Adams, Colorado. 

Disarmament questions: Senator Kenneth McKellar, Tennessee; 
Representative Fred Biermann, Iowa. 

Judicial questions: Senators Sherman Minton, Indiana; Ernest 
W. Gibson, Vermont; Representative James A. Shanley, Con- 
necticut. 

Social and humanitarian questions: Representatives Jed John- 
son, Oklahoma; Virginia E. Jenckes, Indiana; Senator Wallace H. 
White, Jr., Maine. 

Intellectual cooperation: Senator Elbert D. Thomas, Utah; Rep- 
resentative Fritz G. Lanham, Texas. 

Senator BaRKLEy, entering the room, expressed his regret at 
being delayed. Upon question as to whether or not he favored 
inviting the Interparliamentary Union to meet in the United 
States in 1939, he expressed the view that it would not be pos- 
sible to make it sufficiently agreeable to the conferees, especially 
during that year, to warrant such an invitation at this time. 


THANKS TO THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Representative McMILLan. I move that we express the thanks of 
the American group to its permanent executive secretary for the 
very fine service he has rendered to it from year to year, and for 
the interest he has always manifested in the Interparliamentary 
Union work. Without Dr. Call the American group would be 
hopelessly at sea in the preparation of anything we may have 
to say or do as we attend the meetings. He, always on the job, 
is also indispensable when we arrive at the meetings. I move 
that the group express its appreciation of his services. 

Representative LANHAM. And for the geniality with which he 
has performed his services. 

President BARKLEY. The question is on agreeing to the motion of 
Representative McMrLan as amended by Representative LANHAM. 

(The motion was agreed to by a rising vote.) 

Thereupon, at 11 o’clock and 50 minutes a. m., the meeting 
adjourned. 





Jackson Day Address 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEWIS B. SCHWELLENBACH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 12, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. HENRY A. WALLACE, SECRETARY OF AGRI-~ 
CULTURE, AT JACKSON DAY DINNER, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
JANUARY 7, 1939 


Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp an 
address delivered by Secretary Wallace, of the Department of 
Agriculture, at the Jackson Day Dinner at Minneapolis, Minn., 
on Saturday evening, January 7, 1939. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Tens of millions of people have listened this evening to the voice 
of that great American, who above all others typifies the spirit 
of Andrew Jackson—President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The spirit of Andrew Jackson may seem to die away, but always 
& great man brings it to life again. Just before the Civil War the 
torch of national unity and human freedom began to burn low in 
the hands of the Democratic Party. Then came Abraham Lincoln, 
whose early youth had been inspired by Jackson, and one of whose 
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advisers had been in the kitchen cabinet of Jackson—then came 
Lincoln to relight the torch in the time of the Nation’s greatest 
need. After he died, the Republican Party more and more passed 
under the control of the great monopolistic corporations that sought 
and obiained high tarifis and other special privileges. Theodore 

sevelt, shocked by corporate excesses, tried to make his party act 
in the spirit of Jackson and Lincoln, but he was rejected by the 
Republican bosses. Wocdrow Wilson, at the head of the Democratic 
Party, took up the torch. Once more the flame died down as the 
Republicans led the country through a speculative orgy down into 
the desolation of depression. And then came Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
He, too, was alight with the spirit of Jackson and Lincoin. He, 
too, believed in unity on behalf of human freedom. He, too, has 
carried the torch and he has not let it fall. 

The spirit of those men—of Jackson, of Lincoln, of Theodore 
Roosevelt, of Woodrow Wilson, and of Franklin D. Roosevelt—the 
spirit of all these men was the spirit of the West. They were 
admired in the West and supported by the West. That is why I am 
glad to belong to the West myself. That is why I am glad to be here 
tonight, to shake hands on behalf of Iowa with our next-door neigh- 
bor, Minnesota, to present to the West again the challenge of these 
great progressives. 

In this year of 1939 there is a challenge to the West. That chal- 
lenge is this: Will the West, this year and next year and in the 
years to come, hold fast to its pioneer tradition? Will the people 
of the West stick to the progressive principles that are part of their 
bone and sinew? 

The challenge is real. It cannot be dodged. The West is faced 
with a fundamental choice. The western progressives—and when 
I say “progressives” I know I am referring to the overwhelming 
majority of the people of the West—must decide which political 
party most truly represents their ideals. They must decide whether 
they will go back, in their national voting, to the Republican Party, 
which has repeatedly deserted those ideals, or whether they will 
help the Democratic Party keep on with the job that since 1933 
has been so well begun. 

Here in Minnesota many of the progressive voters, thinking 
mainly of State issues, have temporarily at least gone intc the 
Republican fold. Some of these progressives may be wondering if 
they cannot take a chance once more with the Republican Party 
nationally. 

On the basis of the record of the national Republican leadership 
of the last 30 years, any such hope as that is a vain hope. Any 
Such hope as that seems bound to end, as it has ended before, in 
disillusionment and ruin. That was demonstrated once more only 
a few weeks ago, when the Old Guard put former Senator Hastings, 
of Delaware, on the executive committee of the Republican National 
Committee. In the final analysis the Republican Party is sup- 
ported by the great corporations. That is the reason the Republi- 
cans don’t have to hold Jackson Day dinners with which to finance 
themselves. 

It is true today, just as it has been true ever since the Repub- 
lican Party rejected Theodore Roosevelt, that the western pro- 
gressive Republican is caught on the horns of a terrible dilemma. 

If he is faithful to the progressive traditions of the West, then 
he runs head-on into the implacable opposition of the special 
interests in the East that dominate the Republican Party. If he 
tries to cater to those interests he is forced to desert the real 
welfare of the West. My father, as Republican Secretary of Agri- 
culture, chose to fight for the welfare of the West. He could not 
break the strangle hold of the special interests of the East, and 
the fight broke his heart. Lester J. Dickinson, who for several 
years did real service to the cause of the agricultural West, was 
faced with the same dilemma in 1938. He chose to go along with 
the men who ruled the party. These men glorified him in the 
national party councils, but they refused to adapt the party’s poli- 
cies to the needs of the West, and for Lester J. Dickinson the 
result of that choice was tragedy. 

A few western progressive Republicans have faithfully served 
the interests of their region and by good luck have survived. Such 
a@ man is Representative Ciirrorp Hope, of Kansas. But where 
would C.iirrorp Hope be today if a friendly Democratic President 
and a friendly Democratic Congress had not backed a sound farm 
program that would serve the needs of the district he represents? 

Let us consider for a few minutes just what are the differences 
between the policies of the national Republican leadership and the 
policies of the national Democratic leadership. If the progressive 
voters of the West really understand these differences, there is only 
one choice they can make. 

I have not time tonight to go over the whole range of issues be- 
tween the national leadership of the two major parties. But here, 
in a nutshell, are four differences that to the West are vital: 

First: The Republican leadership stands for the prosperity of 
big-business men, regardless of what happens to the rest of the 
people. The Democratic leadership stands for the prosperity of 
farmers, workers, and small-business men, knowing that if the com- 
mon people get their share of the good things of life, the big-busi- 
ness men will also have a more permanent prosperity for themselves. 

Second: The Republican leadership offers the farmers glittering 
farm plans which on trial turn out to be gold bricks. The Demo- 
cratic leadership gives the farmers a program that is practical 
and that grapples with their very real problems. 

Third: The Republican leadership stands for monetary, budget, 
and credit policies that in the past have brought inflation, defia- 
tion, and ruin, and, if followed again, will keep repeating these 
calamities. The Democratic leadership stands for monetary, Budget, 
and credit policies that are taking the cuuntry back to a sound 
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recovery and that will help to smooth out the extreme ups and 
downs of the business cycle so as to give the people of the United 
States the stable prosperity and security they want and need. 

Fourth: The Republican leadership tries in every way it can to 
promote discord and dissension between groups and between re- 
gions. The Democratic leadership seeks to promote understand- 
ing between groups and regions, and to harmonize the group and 
regional interests in the service of the national interest. 

Do the farmers of the West and Northwest want a workable 
national farm program? Do the property owners of the Northwest 
want to see the relief load paid for out of local property taxes 
instead of out of Federal taxes? To ask these questions is to 
answer them. Every thoughtful person in the West and Northwest 
knows that there must be a workable national farm program, and 
every thoughtful person in the West and Northwest shudders at 
the thought of carrying the relief load locally. If it had not been 
for Federal assistance, that vast area of land extending from the 
Twin Cities to the Rockies would today be almost depopulated. 
Farms would be deserted and the towns would be ghost towns, 
inhabited by stranded businessmen having no buying power to 
support the Twin City metropolis. In the last 6 years considerably 
over a billion dollars of Federal money in the form of expenditures 
and loans has been poured into Minnesota and the two Dakotas. 
That money has been a lifesaver for the Northwest. National 
Republican victory, in case the national Republican leaders do what 
they say they want to do, might easily produce a migration similar 
to those migrations that eventually overwhelmed the Roman Em- 
pire. I know that many westerners who voted for Republican 
Senators and Congressmen in 1938 had no such thought in mind. 
Neither did westerners when they voted Republican in 1928 have in 
mind the tribulations of the great depression that were to follow. 
Surely it is better to think about such things beforehand and 
prevent ruin, rather than be forced to resort to drastic remedies 
after ruin has come upon us. It has been a long job picking up 
after the mess of the twenties. 

The Republicans within the last year have done everything they 
could to hamper the national farm program. They have tried to 
organize so-called rebellions in both the Corn Belt and the Wheat 
Belt. But except in the vaguest generalities they have not described 
the program they would offer to take its place. Would the Repub- 
lican farm program—like the disastrous Republican farm programs 
of 1922 and 1930—consist merely of higher tariffs that would deprive 
our farmers of such export markets as they have left? Would the 
Republicans reduce the soil conservation program to an empty 
phrase? Would they do away with commodity loans, acreage ad- 
justment, and benefit payments? Are they in favor of combining 
price fixing and export subsidies in such a way as to encourage 
unlimited production? Are they really against purchase of farm 
products by the Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation? Do 
they want to take away from farmers the right to manage the farm 
program locally through committeemen of their own choosing, and 
the right to vote in referendum on the use of marketing quotas and 
loans? 

In three different ways in the last few months I have tried to find 
out what the Republican leadership has to suggest. During the 
fall campaign, after Senator VANDENBERG in a speech in Kansas had 
come out for some sort of two-price system, I addressed to him a 
series of questions intended to bring out what he really had in mind. 
He has not answered my questions. Following the election I 
offered to the newly elected Republican Congressmen the facilities 
of the Department of Agriculture to help work out any ideas they 
had. The offer has not been taken up. I also suggested that a 
newspaper debate between myself and a spokesman for the Repub- 
lican leadership, on issues involved in the agricultural program, 
would be a constructive thing. But the Republican organization 
declined to bring forward a leader who was willing to state the case 
of the Republican opposition in this way. I am driven to the con- 
clusion, therefore, that they have no program, and that their 
strategy is simply to sit back and try to get the Democrats into a 
squabble out of which the Republicans can eventually derive some 
Partisan advantage. 

The independent progressives of the West ought to recognize 
that, so far as western and northwestern agriculture is concerned, 
the national Republican leadership ever since the World War has 
been bankrupt of constructive policies, and it is still bankrupt 
today. 

In contrast, the record of the national Democratic leadership 
in the field of assistance to agriculture is a record of solid achieve- 
ment. Because the Triple A county associations are administered 
on @ nonpartisan basis, some farmers and some residents of cities 
and towns in rural areas may forget that, if it had not been for the 
national Democratic administration and the Democratic Congress, 
these nonpartisan associations, manned by farmer-elected commit- 
teemen, would not even have existed. 

Here in Minnesota concrete and tangible benefits have been felt 
this year from the corn program and the butter-stabilization pro- 
gram. In the commercial corn area of Minnesota farmers who 
participated in the Triple A conservation program by keeping their 
corn acreage within their corn-acreage allotments received 67 cents 
a bushel, including 57 cents on the corn loan and 10 cents in benefit 
payments. Even the noncooperators have benefited materially be- 
cause the sealing of cooperators’ corn has raised the price of their 
own corn from 30 cents a bushel to the neighborhood of 40 cents. 
The corn program is a good program, and the corn producers 
know it. 

Butter producers have not engaged in any control program and 
they have made no sacrifice comparable to that of the cotton and 
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wheat farmers. Their prices have held up much closer to parity. 
Nevertheless, the Federal Government has stepped in and ren- 
dered an unusual service to the farmers. Last summer, 
when big butter supplies and shrunken buying power of con- 
sumers could easily have forced prices down to 16 or 17 cents a 
pound, the Government adopted a stabilization plan to hold the 
price around 25 cents, or approximately three-fourths of parity. 
This was done through the credit for the purchases 
with the knowledge that the Federal Surplus Commodities Cor- 
poration stood ready to divert into relief channels any stocks 
that could not be handled in the ordinary channels of trade. The 
butter-purchase program has put a plank not only under butter 
prices, but also under fluid-milk prices in many areas. 

Dairy products, because there is no exportable surplus, have 
been more profitable in the last few years than most other farm 
products. As a result, many farmers have gone into dairying and 
those who are already in have kept more than the usual number 
of heifer calves. The good corn crops of 1937 and 1938 favor an 
increase in winter dairying. Inevitably there will be a consider- 
able increase in dairy production and nearly all of this increase 
will be in the Northern States. The increase in the Northern 
States will be many times as great as the importations from 
abroad or the increase in the South. The dairy farmers of the 
North need to think about the problem as it really is instead of 
allowing themselves to be fooled by loud-mouthed people who 
point to countries overseas or to farmers down South. 

Those Republicans who try to prejudice northern livestock 
farmers against southern cotton farmers who are compelled to 
adjust their crop to a changed world market forget three things. 
First, an acre of cotton in the South produces 175 pounds of 
cottonseed meal and 60 pounds.of cottonseed oil which together 
represent almost as much livestock competition as the 15-bushel 
average corn yields in the South. Second, the corn acreage of the 
South in the 5 years of cotton-acreage adjustment have averaged 
only 5 percent more than in the 5 years preceding. Third, most 
of the land in the cotton South cannot be used effectively for 
any great volume of efficient, competitive commercial livestock 
production. For the sake of their soil and their health they 
ought to grow more livestock than they do but it is difficult to 
get them to do it. 

Undoubtedly there will be much pressure in the years immedi- 
ately ahead for control programs for dairy cows. For my part, I 
hope we learn to solve the dairy problem by methods of increasing 
consumption rather than by limiting production. For the sake of 
their health, the people of the United States should be consuming 
at least 50 percent more dairy products than they are today. 
While the Democratic Party is exceedingly interested in properly 
regulating wheat production and cotton production to a changed 
foreign demand, it is not and never has been interested in the eco- 
nomics of scarcity. More cotton and wheat in this country at the 
present time would increase our poverty rather than our wealth. 
The same cannot be said of dairy products as long as there are so 
many children who are getting less than a glass of milk a day. 
We have a committee in the Department of Agriculture which has 
been working on this problem for some time, and I hope in due 
season they will have a report ready for the public. Milk is espe- 
cially vital to the health of children, and some way for promoting 
increased milk consumption by children must be found. I shall 
do everything in my power to help the dairy industry work out 
such a plan. 

The Democratic Party is interested not only in practical programs 
for agriculture but also in such correlation between Government 
spending and private spending as will best prevent unemployment. 
New Deal Democrats are eager to make a science out of our mone- 
tary and budgetary policies, so as to end excessive unemployment 
and alternating periods of inflation cnd deflation. Republicans say 
it is a sin to think about such matters and that any planning 
by the Goverment is somehow wicked. They say the only thing to 
do is to cut down governmental expenditures at once by two or three 
billion dollars. Pointing to the fact that the debt of the Federal 
Government has increased by more than $2,000,000,000 a year since 
1930, they ask how long this can keep up. “No private individual 
can go on increasing debt right along,” so they say, “and neither can 
the Government.” 

They forget that in the decade of the twenties the total debts of 
the Nation increased by a far greater sum than ever before or 
since in this or any other country. Tremendous sums were bor- 
rowed from the people for business expansion. The net increase 
in debt averaged $5,000,000,000 a year. The period of excessive 
debt creation was in the twenties, not in the thirties. In the past 
few years business investment has shriveled, thus requiring more 
Government investment. The interest rate is lower on Govern- 
ment borrowing so it costs less total money to carry the debt 
than it did in 1930. Moreover the debts contracted in the thirties, 
although less than those of the twenties have brought a much larger 
increase of national income per dollar of money borrowed than 
in the twenties. 

But all Democrats, both New Deal and Old Deal, feel that 
private capital should be given a chance and that the function of 
Government money is to tide over the situation until private 
capital has regained its courage. The patient is still convalescing 
from the terrible excesses of the twenties and the unusual sickness 
of the early thirties. He is still not well enough to be put back 
to full-time work. We all know that as soon as possible he must 
work again on the basis of regular financing, not deficit financing. 
In the future there will probably always be greater Federal expendi- 
tures than was the case previous to 1930, but we all hope the day will 











soon come when private financing will increase and Government 
financing will decrease. Both the art and science of Government 
in the years immediately ahead will center in considerable measure 
around the problem of bringing about this transition as rapidly 
as possible but without shock. Those businessmen who ask for 
an overnight cut of two or three billion dollars in the Federal 
Budget are not thinking about the problem clearly from the 
standpoint of their own interests. Even from the standpoint of 
the Federal Budget itself, they forget that such drastic action 
would greatly reduce income taxes and might precipitate a political 
situation which would end either in revolution or a return to 
greatly increased spending. 

Perhaps I am doing the Republican leaders an injustice. But it 
seems to me that insofar as they have a program they want to 
lower Federal taxes by doing away with most of the farm program 
and throwing the relief load onto the States and counties. Such 
policies mean lower income taxes and higher property taxes. If 
they had an opportunity to try out such a program for just 1 year 
the country would suffer, but the Democrats, as a result, would be 
sure of national power for a long time into the future. 

These are days when, as in the days of Jackson and of Lincoln, 
national unity is threatened. In such a period one would expect 
the responsible national leaders of a major political party to be 
patriotic enough to reconcile the differences between groups. In- 
stead, the national Republican leaders do everything they can to 
stir up dissension. They try to set farmers and workers against 
each other. They try to create the maximum of prejudice between 
the cotton farmers on the one hand and the wheat, corn, and 
dairy farmers on the other. Southern farmers are told that north- 
ern farmers are getting too large a proportion of benefit payments. 
Northern farmers are told that southern farmers are getting too 
large a share. 

In contrast to this, the Democratic leaders have tried and are 
trying to bind the country together. 

Rooseveltian democracy has learned and is learning more com- 
pletely than any party has ever done the need for agriculture, 
labor, and capital to pull continuously together in a balanced 
way for the service and welfare of all the people. We are deter- 
mined to serve the farmers, the workers, the small-business men, 
and the underprivileged. We know that if this is done in terms of 
increased balanced abundance the larger-business men will take 
care of themselves and will prosper along with the rest. We want 
to cooperate with capital to keep it continuously productive. Our 
program is one of unity in the service of the general welfare. 

A hundred years ago Jackson thrilled the hearts of his country- 
men with a toast given, at a great dinner. “Our Federal Union—it 
must be preserved.” Today Rooseveltian democracy stands for unity 
just as truly as Jacksonian democracy did then. 

The task of Rooseveltian democracy in the years ahead will be to 
consolidate the achievements of the New Deal, to do the hard work 
that remains to be done if we are to assure continued security for 
the masses of our people. 

The National Democratic Party could not have achieved what it 
has achieved in the last few years without the cooperation of the 
independent progressives of the West. Neither could the West have 
pulled out of its almost hopeless plight without the assistance of 
the National Democratic Party. 

That is why the needs of the West are a challenge to the National 
Democratic Party. That is why the future of true progressivism is 
a challenge to the West. 





The European Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY 8. TRUMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 12, 1939 


LETTER FROM WASHINGTON HERALD OF JANUARY 2, 1939 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter written by Howard Pitcher 
Okie, of Washington, D. C., which was published in the Wash- 
ington Herald of January 2, 1939, dealing with the subject of 
the Versailles Treaty. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorpD, as follows: 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Herald of January 2, 1939] 

At long last the men who sat at the council table in the old 
Palace of Versailles are coming into their own. For years no 
dccument has been more thoroughly condemned than has the 
peace treaty. Our own Constitution was as bitterly attacked dur- 
ing the formative years of the Republic. 
defenders. 


But our organic law had 
The Versailles Treaty has had none, 
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Today it is realized that the troubles menacing Europe are not 
due to the treaty but to the fact that it was suffered to lapse. Its 
authors were men who had been inspired by the awful responsi- 
bilities of their task—responsibilities which were well discharged. 
Its enforcement was placed in the weak hands of men who were 
infirm of purpose and swayed by the exigencies of the passing hour. 

The ink was not dry upon the treaty before Germany and her 
unconscious allies began their campaign to separate those whose 
interests must always be opposed to Germany’s professed aim of 
world domination. In America the most shameful lie of the 
propagandists and the most potent for evil in spite of the fact that 
its refutation is childishly simple was that we gained nothing 
from our participation in the war. 

That lie keeps dripping from the lips of those who at the be- 
ginning of the war announced that Brazil would be a German 
state and offered to divide Mexico with Japan as an inducement 
to that country to keep aloof in the conflict. Later our entry into 
the war was precipitated by the interception of the Zimmerman 
telegram urging Mexico to foment a war between Japan and the 
United States. 

If, at the conclusion of the Great War, a victorious Germany 
had not seized the Canal and all our island possessions, she 
would have violated the pledges she made to her own people 
before we entered the struggle. 

Our gains through having prevented a German victory in the 
Great War are as enormous as they are imponderable. We have 
had 20 years of freedom from German molestation. The indeci- 
sive naval battle of Jutland shows how narrow was our escape. 
What would our position have been today if Germany had 
crushed Britain and added England’s fleet to her own? 

The Germans of 1914 may have been loud-mouthed braggarts, 
but it must be admitted that then only men of breeding and 
culture sat in the high places of Europe. Today many of those 
seats are filled with acknowledged ruffians and assassins. They 
must be dealt with as such. We must speak to them in the only 
language they understand. Now we may choose our weapons and 
the arena in which we may fight. Tomorrow we may have no 
option in either respect. Our weapons lie ready at our hand in 
our enormous store of gold and our creditable Navy. 

If we do not immediately declare that every drop of oil leaving 
Mexico for a German port is seizable contraband, and enforce that 
declaration, we are fools. For the oil seized we should pay 
Mexico. Let the settlement of that country with her concession- 
aires wait. 

We should interdict the shipment of all scrap iron to Japan. 
And do it now! If not, it may be returned to us in a very un- 
acceptable form. 

Howarpd PITCHER OKIE, 
3621 Newark Street NW. 





Matthew Fontaine Maury 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 12, 1939 


ESSAY BY MISS MATILDA COPPER, GOSHEN, VA. 





Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, in commemoration of the one 
hundred and thirty-third birthday anniversary of Matthew 
Fontaine Maury, I ask leave to have inserted in the ConGcRES- 
SIONAL RECORD an essay by Miss Matilda Copper, of Goshen, 
Va., which was awarded the State prize in a contest con- 
ducted recently by the United Daughters of the Confederacy. 

There being no objection, the essay was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Matthew Fontaine Maury was born in the historic county of 
Spotsylvania, 12 miles west of Fredericksburg, Va., on January 14, 
1806. Four years later the family moved to Tennessee, where Maury 
went out into the great world, but we must not forget his humble 
birthplace. 

In the family of Richard and Dina Maury, Matthew was born the 
fourth son of the five sons and four daughters. He was named for 
his father’s grandparents. 

A few days before Matthew’s fifth birthday his father hitched his 
team of horses to the squeaky old wagon and set out westward. 
Little Maury was full of joy and excitement, but I hardly think it 
was as exciting to his older sister, Matilda, who carried him most of 
the way. They traveled for about 2 or 3 weeks and then picked out 
their home about 6 miles west of the town of Franklin, in William- 
son County, Tenn. With the Negroes and the other white boys 
around him he hunted animals, werked in the cottonfields, and 
now and then he attended an “old field school.” The school was so 
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named because it was built in the corner of an old field which had 
been cleared by the Indians. 

The Maury children all received good training at home. As 
Maury himself stated in later years, he was taught to respect women, 
to love the truth, and to remember God. 

When Maury was about 12 years old he had climbed up into a 
tree about 45 feet, and it fell. The truth of the occurrence of this 
accident, which proved almost fatal to Maury, has never been 
known. Maury at the time seemed to be dead. He soon revived, 
but in falling his tongue was caught between his teeth and almost 
bitten off and his back was badly injured. 

To make the best of this situation Matthew's father sent him off 
to school. He was sent to Harpeth Academy, where he had some 
wonderful teachers and soon became an assistant teacher himself. 

Maury was anxious to go, but he soon wanted to enter the 
Military Academy at West Point, although the mere mention of this 
put his father into a rage. He gave up the idea of entering the 
Army, but turned to the Navy. He secured an appointment as mid- 
shipman through Sam Houston, then a Member of Congress from 
Tennessee. 

Young Matthew, aged 19 in the spring of 1825, set out for Wash- 
ington on a horse he bought on credit, and penniless. Maury’s 
father was very much hurt over this act, probably more than any- 
thing else, because his son had obtained this appointment without 
consulting his parents. However, he allowed young Matthew to 
follow his own choice. 

At Charlottesville he was invited to spend the night with his 
cousin, Reuben Maury, and it was here that Maury ate his first ice 
cream. Maury, being given a dish full of cream with a spoon in it, 
took a spoonful of cream and passed it on. No doubt in later years 
Maury could laugh over this situation, but certainly not now. 

Good friends and fortune seemed to be smiling by the time 
Maury reached Fredericksburg. It was here he sold his faithful 
horse for $75 and returned the money to his former owner in 
Tennessee. He stopped here at his uncle Edward Herndon’s, where 
he met Ann Herndon, his cousin, whose smiles he carried with him 
around the world for 9 years, and finally came back to wed her. 

When Maury reached Washington, the Secretary of the Navy 
allowed him 15 cents a mile on his journey from Tennessee to 
Washington. This was the largest sum of money he had ever 
possessed. 

On August 13, 1825, young Midshipman Maury left New York on 
the Brandywine, which was taking Lafayette back to France. It 
was on this voyage that Maury soon made a reputation among his 
shipmates for studious habits and scholarly ability. After travel- 
ing from the shore of one strange land to another, the Brandywine 
entered once again New York Harbor in May 1826. He spent a 
short time at home and then sailed on the Macedonia. It was on 
this trip that one of Maury’s dreams was realized. He was starting 
on his cruise around the world. He sailed from Norfolk to South 
America. He visited in Brazil until he was transferred to the 
Vineennes. For 2 years he stayed close to the shores of South 
America, then sailed to the Philippines, West Indies, and the 
Hawaiian Islands. The ship turned northwestward from here 
toward the island of St. Helena, where Napoleon was exiled and 
died. They continued northwest and landed at New York on 
June 8, 1830. 

Maury remained on shore a year, then he sailed again for the 
South Pacific. During this year on land, Maury took his examina- 
tion and passed. 

Maury was on this cruise around the world for 3 years, but 
Ann Herndon couldn’t be forgotten, and he came back to wed her. 

On this cruise around the world Maury stumbled upon his 
chief path to fame. He was anxious to make this trip quickly, 
but he could find no information about the winds or currents 
or the best paths for ships to take. Necessity was again the 
mother of invention. 

On July 15, 1834, Lieutenant Maury and Ann Hull Herndon 
were married at her home in Spotsylvania County. The couple 
soon set up housekeeping in Fredericksburg. 

It was in Maury’s first few years of married life that he started 
using his pen. He began writing articles for the American Journal 
of Science and Art. These articles were on navigation, and, 
encouraged by his writings, he soon completed a book on navi- 
gation. When the United States Naval Academy was opened at 
Annapolis this book was used as the basic instruction in naviga- 
tion for midshipmen. 

Maury soon went on a short cruise, but resigned and spent sev- 
eral months assisting in the survey of various harbors in the 
United States. He got a short leave to go home, and, after spend- 
ing a few days with his wife, he went to his old home in Ten- 
nessee. Returning to his duties, on a crowded stage coach on 
which he had given up his seat to a Negro woman and was riding 
outside by the driver, the coach upset. Maury’s knee joint and 
thigh bone were dislocated. He lay suffering for 3 months in 
Ohio, but continued his studies in French. 

Maury, the victim of two accidents, seemed unlucky, but the 
suffering and disappointment that resulted proved great and per- 
manent value to the world. 

Now, Maury began writing scraps from the “lucky bag.” His 
main theme in these papers was “The Navy requires reorganization.” 
His last paper in the “scraps” series was one of the best essays ever 
written in our country. 

In November Maury again applied for active service, but was 
made superintendent of charts and instruments at Washington. 

It was Maury who founded the National Observatory and Signal 
Service and the Naval Academy at Annapolis. His genius made it 
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possible to lay the Atlantic cable. As early as 1851 Maury was urg- 
ing a system to give weather information for the farmers. It was 
through Maury’s travels, lectures, and articles that the Weather 
Bureau we have today was established. 

Maury had won distinction in many fields, and his deeds sug- 
gested various titles of honor, but the one most widely known and 
loved is The Pathfinder of the Seas. The waters, whales, and wind 
have paths to follow; Maury also found a path for ships. Steamers 
going east were to take the southern lane, those coming west the 
northern one. At once ships were ordered to follow these lanes. 

On August 23, 1853, a group of distinguished men assembled in 
Brussels. Maury was requested to be president of the group, but 
he declined the honor. Upon special request he gave a short ad- 
dress to the assembly. His suggestions were closely followed. At 
the close of the conference he returned to his duties in Washington. 

While Maury was traveling over the country lecturing to agricul- 
tural societies, his older daughters, Betty and Dina, better known as 
“Nannie Curly,” had been teaching the younger children to read, 
write, and cipher. They had been so faithful to their tasks that 
Maury promised to take them on a trip with him. He took them 
on two short trips and then to the Brussels Conference. They were 
accompanied by their cousins, Ellen Herndon and Ellen Maury. On 
this trip across Europe the girls, with Lieutenant Maury, visited 
many historic cities and places. Everywhere they went they were 
received with honor and entertained with hospitality, for the name 
of Maury had gone ahead all over the world. 

A year and a half after Maury returned from the conference in 
Belgium he published his most notable book, The Physical Geogra- 
phy of the Sep Some of the naval schools of Europe have used it 
as a textbook. 

Maury was the first scientist to make a careful study of the Gulf 
Stream, and no one has written of it in a more picturesque manner. 

“I am a man of few words. Maury furnished the brains, England 
gave the money, and I did the work.” This is how Cyrus W. Fields 
recognized Maury’s part in laying the Atlantic cable. The first mes- 
sage sent across the cable was from Queen Victoria to President 
Buchanan. . 

“Maury, like Julius Caesar, was both a writer and a fighter, but 
he fought ignorance with knowledge, error with truth, and wrong 
with right.” When the War between the States broke out, Maury 
was much distressed, but he felt, like many other southern men, 
that he owed his service to his native State. He gave up his posi- 
tion in the United States Navy, left his office in Washington, and 
went to Richmond. For 19 years Washington had been his home 
and the observatory his workshop, so he left with deep regret. 
Mrs. Maury, with her younger children, returned to Fredericks- 
burg to live with her relatives. Soon came her two older daughters, 
whose husbands were in the Confederate Army. 

Soon Maury received two cordial invitations to come and live 
abroad, but because of the love for his State and the duty he felt 
toward her, he declined both invitations. 

Maury was crippled and couldn’t go into active service, but he 
gave himself in many ways to the Confederate cause. He was the 
first to use the electric torpedo successfully, and he assisted in 
fitting out the famous warship Virginia, one of the first ironclads 
in our history. 

In September 1862 the Confederate Government sent Maury to 
England to purchase supplies and to make friends for the Con- 
federacy. On this trip he took his third son, Matthew, Junior. 
When Maury returned to Fredericksburg to tell the family he had 
been ordered to England and to say farewell, it was the last time 
the family circle was united. 

It was on this ship, the Herald, that Maury again proved himself 
a pathfinder. By the sixth day of this voyage, the vessel was com- 
pletely lost, and the captain went to Maury for information. At 
10 o'clock Maury went out on deck, studied the stars, gave the 
captain a course to follow, and told him that by 2 o’clock he would 
see a light on the Bermudas. At 10 minutes past 2 they saw the 
light. 

Maury devoted most of his time to the Confederate cause, pur- 
chasing materials for torpedoes, but at the same time doing other 
work of importance. 

By 1865 General Lee and some of the other Confederate generals 
had surrendered, but Maury still had hopes. At Havana, when he 
learned that Virginia had laid down her arms, he wrote a letter 
of surrender to the United States naval commander saying: “In 
peace as in war, I follow the fortunes of my native State, 
Virginia.” 

After Maury’s surrender, he was given an invitation to live and 
work in Mexico, which he accepted but his wife did not accom- 
pany him, but she did join him soon after he went to England. 
He lived in Mexico less than a year but while there he introduced 
the Cinchora tree from which quinine is made. 

Maury remained in England 2 years with his younger children 
in school and he at work. Five of the chidren were here, Nannie, 
Curly, Tots, Brave, and Sat Sing. But three of the children were 
missing, Col. Richard L., who had remained at his father’s post in 
Mexico, Betty, and Davy Jones, who had mysteriously disappeared 
at Vicksburg 5 years before. 

As time passed and bitter feelings of the war subsided, Maury 
and his family were anxious to return to America. He was offered 
a position in the University of the South, in the Virginia Military 
Institute, and at the University of Virginia. 

On July 16, 1868, Maury, with his family, landed at New York. 
He had accepted the position at Lexington. He became professor 
of physics at the institute and director of physical survey of 
Virginia. 











Maury was given a most cordial reception. His coming home to | 


share the lot of his people was looked upon as high patriotism. 
His family remained in Richmond that winter. 

Maury soon saw the need of an agricultural school in America, 
so in 1872 the State, with the aid of the United States Govern- 
ment, cpened an agricultural school at Blacksburg. This school 
has rapidly grown and is known today as Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. 

The family left Richmond and moved to Lexington in June. 
This town is in a historic county, for we know many distin- 
guished men have come from Rockbridge. About 14 miles south- 
west of Lexington is the famous Natural Bridge, for which the 
county is named. 

Later Maury accepted a position in the University of Alabama, 
but Virginia put up such a protest that he finally resigned and 
remained at Lexington. 

In 1870 his excellent Manual of Geography was published, and 
later his Physical Geography. Maury continued lecturing and 
addressing audiences all over the country. His last lecture was 
at the State fair in St. Louis in the autumn of 1872. He returned 
to Lexington, where he expected to speak on the day of his 
arrival. Although he had his address prepared, he was too ill to 
deliver it. 

Upon returning to Lexington in October 1872, Maury said to 
his wife, ‘““My dear, I’m come home to die”; and a few days before 
his death he told the doctor not to come to see him any more, but 
“leave me to the Great Physician.” 

In his death as in his life, Maury found great joy in having his 
family about him, and a few hours before he died they sang verses 
from his favorite hymns, Christ is Risen and How Firm a Founda- 
tion. His final words were “All is well.” 

Maury died at half past 12 on Saturday, February 1, 1873. For 
2 days the body lay in state in the institute library, where his 
funeral was held February 5. The casket was placed in the Gilham 
vault in the Lexington Cemetery just opposite the grave of Stone- 
wall Jackson. 

Mrs. Maury’s request was to bury him in Richmond where she 
herself wished to lie. He replied gently, “Very well, my dear; then 
let my body remain here until spring, and when you take me 
through Goshen Pass you must pluck the rhododendron and moun- 
tain ivy and lay them upon me.” So Maury’s body remained in 
Lexington until the following autumn, when it was carried to 
Richmond, its final resting place. 

At this time the nearest railway station was at Goshen. The 
road now known as the Maury Highway, on which Maury took his 
last ride, runs through the beautiful Goshen Pass, with the splash- 
ing North River which flows for more than half the way on one 
side of the road, and the mountain scenery rugged and wonderful. 

Half way through the pass, under the shadow of a cliff and 
bordered by spruce and rhododendron, stands a granite shaft to 
Maury, erected in 1923 by the State of Virginia. A bas relief of 
Maury is at the top of the bronze tablet on the shaft, and below 
it isan inscription. At the base is a huge iron anchor, and around 
the small enclosure is the anchor chain. On the anchor there is a 
small bronze plate which bears an inscription. 


Armaments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. RUSH D. HOLT 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 12, 1939 


ARTICLE BY JOHN T. FLYNN e 

Mr. HOLT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp an article on armaments by 
John T. Flynn. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

PLAIN ECONOMICS 
(By John T. Flynn) 


New YorxK.—If any American thinks that this Government has 
been skimping on the matter of national defense, let him look at 
the following figures. They represent the total expenditures for 
national defense—Army and Navy—for the years 1933-34 to the 
Budget just disclosed by the President. 

Here they are: 


Be Re scree igre ws Sa oo sis 0 oa aon clara oracles $540, 356, 000 
Sass a sag pA aat Mane etn ins hao se tans 709, 931, 000 
Sac acs sh tases a ae nna kph nines mani eh erences 921, 684, 000 
RNR ae tsa sa resi Naa Ss te a ifn esa nis ga aan nm agi 935, 114, 000 
I a acai Np ici usage akc cps orem wat gn dps ssc seule 1, 027, 841, 000 
Ps Shien ts Urea ti ten Sc SiC isin Sano ena eisai 1, 119, 810, 000 
RI axes annals neiacaeninen toma taena te wieateringhenih:seatiaisinnab ah nidseecndtecermen 1, 668, 283, 000 

DOs icicaneein ecaneawecacnecnce ansacnoene - 6,933, 019, 000 
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The last figure for 1939-40 is, of course, the President’s estimat 
and includes $500,000,000 which he proposes to outline and ask 
next week. 

Glance at the column of figures and see how each year the 
amount has increased. In 1937-38 it was twice what was spent 
in the first year of the administration. Now, in 1939-40 the sum 
propcsed is three times what was spent in 1933-34. The whole 
total is a huge sum—nearly $7,000,000,000. 

In arriving at these figures, which are taken from the Treasury 
reports, I have included the sums which have been spent from the 
recovery and relief funds. Each year the President has spent not 
merely the sums appropriated by Congress for national defense but 
also many millions which he has allocated from recovery and relief 


funds. The amounts are very great. Here they are by years: 
ac a ee a og ec cage ee ey rape etaeen $60, 663, 000 
a tect cea ghee a aan hares anode oneness 176, 335, 000 
a canara a same enestoaniioesrans 147, 246, OCO 
Se a as paren cree te ead nee santas erahcaeesd ap siateredenaotsaecicnagcinied 79, 004, 000 
ak se ee 53, 735, 000 
Re ee a er 77, 604, 000 
ac ee a en re 50, 726, 000 
Cnc re 645, 313, 000 


About these allocations two very significant features appear. First 
of all, these are sums not appropriated by Congress, but appro- 
priated by the President himself. Thus, in 1935, Congress appro- 
priated $553,596,000 for national defense. But Congress has been 
turning over to the President billicns each year to spend as he likes. 
And in 1936 he appropriated another $176,000,000 for national 
defense. 

Second, the money appropriated by Congress in each year was 
spent out of tax moneys. But the money appropriated by the Presi- 
dent was spent out of borrowed funds. So we have actually in 
the last 7 years spent $645,000,000 on national defense which was 
never collected in taxes and which we still owe for. 


The Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 12, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM ST. LOUIS STAR-TIMES OF JANUARY 9, 1939 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp an editorial from the 
St. Louis Star-Times of Monday, January 9, 1939, on the 
subject of the Budget. 

There being no cbjection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the St. Louis Star-Times of January 9, 1939] 
DEEPER INTO DEBT 


The immensity of the yawning cavern of debt into which Uncle 
Sam is digging himself staggers the imagination. The editor of 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat tried to illustrate its proportions by 
pointing out that a man—or succession of men—would need 5,000 
years just to count our 1940 expected debt if counting a dollar 
every second, 8 hours a day, every day of the 50 centuries, includ- 
ing Sundays and holidays. 

If one man started counting the dollars today and his descend- 
ants finished the job, it would end about the year 7000 A. D., and 
the last dollar would be counted by his great- great- great- great- 
great- great- great- great- great- great- great- great- great- great- 
great- great- great- great- great- great- great- great- great- great- 
great- great- great- great- great- great- great- great- great- great- 
great- great- great- great- great- great- great- great- great- great- 
great- great- great- great- great- great- great- great- great- great- 
great- great- great- great- great- great- great- great- great- great- 
great- great- great- great- great- great- great- great- great- great- 
great- great- great- great- great- great- great- great- great- great- 
great- great- great- great- great- great- great- great- great- great- 
great- great- great- great- great- great- great- great- great- great- 
great- great- great- great- great- great- great- great- great- great- 
great- great- great- great- great- great- great- great- great- great- 
great- great- great- great- great- great- great- great- great- great- 
great- great- great- great- great- great- great- great- great- great- 
great- great- great- great- great- great- great- great- preat- great- 
great- great- great- great- great- great- great- great- great- great- 
great- great- great- great- great- great- great- great- great- great- 
great- great- great- great- great- great- great- great- great- great- 
great- great- great- great- great- great- great- great- great- great- 
great- great- great- great- great- great-grandson. 

The Government’s methods of getting this money may be divided 
roughly into four classifications: (1) Taxation, (2) devaluation, 
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(3) borrowing, (4) commandeering of funds earmarked for other 
purposes. 

Let’s consider each of the four methods. 

(1) Taxation: The tax rates now in effect produced a revenue in 
1938 of slightly more than $6,000,000,000. In 1940 they are expected 
to produce about $5,669,320,000. Expenses are supposed to exceed 
these tax-derived revenues by $3,326,000,000. 

It would, therefore, take a tax burden approximately 58 percent 
above today’s level to meet all the expected Government expendi- 
tures and provide for reasonable yearly principal reduction. Obvi- 
ously the people would not tolerate such a burden and no govern- 
ment that attempted it would survive. Improvement in business 
and agriculture, resulting in larger national income would, of 
course, reduce this rate increase somewhat by producing larger 
tax revenue without any change in the tax structure. 

(2) Devaluation: This expedient has already been resorted to in 
the action of the administration in reducing the gold content of the 
dollar from 100 to 59 cents. Under the same law the President 
can further devalue it to 50 cents. It is not necessary to comment 
here on the wisdom of past or future action of this sort. 

(3) Borrowing: The crux of the present situation is borrowing. 
As long as Government credit holds out, borrowing to meet deficits 
can go on. The debt peak of $25,482,000,000 following the World 
War seemed staggering. It was reduced to a low point of 
$16,185,000,000 in 1930. 

Large scale borrowings to meet the depression crisis started in 
1932 and the debt burden has mounted along with the accumulated 
deficit as follows: 


Accumulated 
deficit 


Accumulated 
debt 


22, 539, 000, 000 
27, 053, 000, 000 
28, 701, 000, 000 

3, 778, 000, 000 
36, 425, 000, 000 
37, 165, 000, 000 
41, 132, 000, 000 
44, 458, 000, 000 


$19, 487, 000,000 | $3, 
4 
7 


010, 000, 000 
. 794, 000, 000 

689, 000, 000 
10, 899, 000, 000 
15, 449, 000, 000 
18, 597, 000, 000 
19, 981, 000, 000 
23, 953, 000, 000 
27, 279, 000, 060 


1939 (estimated) __ 
1940 (estimated) 


About 1 more fiscal year of deficit at the present rate will raise 
the country’s debt to $50,000,000,000, or double the peak debt in- 
cident to the United States participation in the World War. 

(4) Commanceering of funds earmarked for old-age security, un- 
employment benefits, and Government employees’ retirement and 
war veterans’ funds. The amounts to be taken from these funds 
are as follows: 
$579, 000,000 frcm the social security old-age reserve account. 

271, 000,000 from the social security unemployment trust fund. 

100, 000, 000 from Government employees’ retirement and veterans’ 
funds. 

950, 000, 000 

How will the Government restore these funds? The method now 
proposed is not further taxation, further devaluation, or further 
borrowing, but a transformation of a “$60,000,000,000 country” into 
an “$80,000,000.000” or a ‘%90,000,000,000” country. But suppose 
the transformation does not work and the debt goes on, interest 
compounding until the day of reckoning approaches. In that event 
the Government—moral considerations aside—will be in the posi- 
tion of the trustee who borrowed from his trust funds intending to 
repay, but who is unable to do so and must face the consequences. 

There is no escape from the present situation until people under- 
stand what the Government is doing with their money and make 
their resentment known to Congress. The pressures now are all on 
the spending side. Perhaps as the inevitable end that follows such 
methods approaches a general awakening will overcome political 
considerations end put the Government’s financial house in order 
before it is too late. 


Tribute to America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 12, 1939 


STATEMENT BY WALTER WINCHELL WHICH APPEARED IN THE 
NEW YORK DAILY MIRROR NOVEMBER 27, 1938 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the CoNGRESSIONAL REcorD a brief and most 
eloquent tribute to America, prepared by Mr. Walter 
Winchell. 


There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the New York Mirror of November 27, 1938] 


Every American should look about him, and weigh what it 
means to be an American .. . Lest we forget-—-we should remind 
ourselves that the America of today stands for 150 years of 
effort .. . Lest we forget, we should remember that the land and 
the institutions we enjoy today—are the result of the combined 
work of almost every race and creed in the world—all resolved 
to leave America better than they found it ... For America has 
grown great because it protected the lowly .. . America has grown 
mighty, because it was humble in spirit .. . Our greatest heroes, 
Washington and Lincoln, are exalted because they were human ... 
We should all be thankful that in Civilization’s Darkest Hour— 
our Country is the land that stands for Freedom, Tolerance and 
the Dignity of Man... That to the bewildered, oppressed and 
homeless—our country is the living proof that men of all races 
and creeds may live as neighbors ... And, out of our thankful- 
ness, we too should resolve to bequeath an America greater— 
than when it was given to us . . . So that our children’s children, 
150 years from now—will be thankful—that we were—thankful! 


United States Maritime Commission 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 12, 1939 


ADDRESS OF BON GEASLIN, GENERAL COUNSEL OF THE 
UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION, AT A MEETING 
OF THE ASSOCIATION OF PRACTITIONERS BEFORE THE 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION AT PITTSBURGH, 
OCTOBER 6, 1938 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an address delivered by Mr. 
Bon Geaslin, general counsel of the Maritime Commission, 
on the subject of that Commission’s duty with respect to 
commerce. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Possibly every lawyer in this country knows, or thinks he knows, 
something about the workings of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the control it exercises over interstate carriers. In- 
deed, most every active practitioner must be more or less familiar 
with the numerous decisions of the courts in which the regulatory 
powers exercised by the I. C. C. are examined and discussed. 

But I venture to say that a very small percentage of the members 
of the bar have more than a hazy idea concerning the powers and 
functions of the old Shipping Board and of its successor, the United 
States Maritime Commission. When I joined the legal staff of the 
Commission a little over a year ago I entertained the illusion that 
I was entering that society of erudite practitioners known as ad- 
miralty lawyers, who talk casually about such things as general 
average, particular average, salvage, P. & I., and other mysterious 
doctrines that mystify us country lawyers. I soon discovered, how- 
ever, that the legal problems in water transportation do not differ 
greatly frong@those encountered in other fields. Like railroad trans- 
portation, water transportation has its special doctrines and terms, 
but most of the legal work in connection with the various functions 
of the Maritime Commission involves the field of law with which 
any good lawyer is familiar. So if any of you gentlemen want to 
switch from railroad to water transportation you will be very 
welcome at the Maritime Commission. I am in a position to offer 
you anything but clients, jobs, or favorable rulings. 

I presume that the reason you asked me to speak to you today is 
that you want to hear something about the work of the Maritime 
Commission. I am sure that all of you have heard Chairman 
Land's excellent radio addresses, in which he has described our 
shipbuilding and ship-subsidy operations, so I shall confine myself 
very largely to a discussion of the legal work of the Commission and 
particularly that which deals with the regulation of water trans- 
portation. 

Everyone remembers, of course, that during the World War the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation built a great many ships of various 
kinds—steel ships and concrete ships and wooden ships. Particu- 
larly, people still remember about the wooden vessels, and they re- 
member about the $3,000,000,000 the Government spent in trying to 
produce a merchant marine in a hurry when we were confronted 
with a war emergency 21 years ago; and more recently we remember 
the hundreds of millions of dollars we have spent trying to main- 
tain it. The average citizen knows but little about the peace::me 
functions of the Government’s maritime agency, and I have been 
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surprised to find that very few lawyers, including those who prac- 
tice in Washington, have a clear conception of the authorized 
activities of the Maritime Commission. 

The Commission exercises two kinds of functions. That is, it acts 
as a quasi-judicial body in regulating, and to some extent con- 
trolling, the rates, fares, charges, and practices of carriers by water 
in the foreign, coastwise, and intercoastal commerce of the United 
States; and also is the governmental fiscal and business agency 
which determines and administers the subsidies that Congress has 
provided shall be paid to assist in constructing and operating a 
new merchant marine to be built in American yards and manned 
with American sailors. 

Prior to enactment of the 1936 act our merchant marine was in 
the doldrums. American steamship owners and operators, as well as 
public officials, were under fire because of alleged abuses that ex- 
isted in the administration of the ocean-mail contracts—which were 
nothing more than disguised shipping subsidies—and the diversion 
of the mail money to purposes other than to the building of new 
vessels that were so urgently needed. Notwithstanding the large 
sums spent during the period since the war, the Commission found 
a situation where we were fourth in ships, sixth in speed, and next 
to last in age of ships among the eight principal maritime nations 
of the world. 

When the new act was passed, Congress scrapped the Fleet Cor- 
poration and the Shipping Board Bureau of the Department of 
Commerce, which had been in existence for 20 years, and created 
a new five-member commission vested with an express mandate to 
see that sufficient new vessels were built and operated to oe a 

on- 
struction and operating differentiai subsidies sufficient to equalize 
the difference in cost between constructing vessels abroad and 
operating them under foreign flags and constructing and operating 
them under the American flag were authorized for that purpose. 

The new permanent Commission took office about 18 months 
ago and found itself upon no bed of roses. In fact, we frequently 
feel that we are entangled in sea nettles instead. The early days 
of any administrative body are fraught with peril. This is espe- 
cially true where that body is concerned with paying out Govern- 
ment funds to private persons in order to effectuate a public 
purpose. And the worst position of all exists where even geog- 
raphy tends to prevent a majority of the taxpayers from appreciat- 
ing the results of a “spending program.” 

I cannot criticize a farmer in my home State of Missouri if 
he considers a Government contribution of over $6,000,000 toward 
the purchase price of a ship to be owned and operated by a 
private corporation as sheer insanity, even though you and I may 
realize that the ultimate profit to the Missouri farmer of con- 
tributions such as this may be great indeed. 

The public memory is short, and few businessmen who are 
actually conscious of the value of insurance in ordinary private 
enterprise realize the vital necessity for insuring our international 
trade by constantly maintaining an adequate American merchant 
marine. Thinking back 20 years, however, to the time when 
freight cars jammed our water-front terminals and farm products 
rotted on the docks, should convince every taxpayer that insur- 
ance should be taken out against a repetition of catastrophes 
similar to those which in two wars alone cost the American 
people between two and three billion dollars in excessive rates and 
through failure to move cargoes abroad. Our foreign trade last 
year was between six and seven billion dollars, and it is growing from 
day to day. The funds necessary to carry out the congressional 
mandate which imposes upon the Maritime Commission the duty 
of developing and maintaining a merchant marine are a very 
modest premium for insurance covering so vast a business risk. 

As usual in every enterprise, the lawyers of the Commission play 
a dual role. An ambidextrous amphibian, the Commission’s law- 
yer must be a wheelhorse when the work is being done and a 
scapegoat when the job goes wrong. A ruling that money cannot 
be paid calls down the curses of the industry upon his head. A 
ruling that money can be paid makes him fair game for any bona 
fide or self-constituted watchdog of the Treasury. 

There should be a close sense of kinship between those who prac- 
tice before the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Mari- 
time Commission and close and sympathetic understanding be- 
tween those lawyers and the legal staffs of these two governmental 
agencies. Transportation is the lifeblood of trade, and there is 
a close relationship between what affects transportation by land 
and transportation by sea. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is, fortunately for its 
peace of mind, now principally engaged in the regulation of ex- 
isting transportation systems. The Maritime Commission, on the 
other hand, must create and maintain, which means support in 
a@ measure, the means of water transportation, and, at the same 
time, regulate the water-transport system. The Commission 
itself operates steamship lines in a few instances where it has 
not thus far been possible to secure private financing and 
management. 

The creation of a merchant marine presents painful legal 
problems. So painful have they been in the past that even now 
we are litigating the construction cost of ships completed 20 years 
ago. The first duty of the Maritime Commission lawyers is to con- 
strue the law under which we operate, and which is far from per- 
fect. In order that the Commission may progress steadily in the 
work entrusted to it by the Congress, which is not less than to 
keep the American flag on the high seas, every comma in a law 
which contains more than 100 sections, must necessarily be the 
subject of careful scrutiny when contracts involving millions of 
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taxpayers’ money are being let. The problems connected with in- 
vitations for bids, contracts for the construction and acquisition 
of ships, purchase of equipment from wash rags to silver services, 
subsidized operations and operations through managing agents, 
are many and complex. The various provisions of the Merchant 
Marine Act have necessarily been the subject of laborious research 
and carefully drawn opinions. The documenting of ships, the 
drafting and redrafting of preferred mortgages, and the preparation 
of other documents of a maritime nature never end with us. Our 
insurance business is tremendous even now, and will be greatly 
expanded by the recent act authorizing the guaranty of ship 
mortgages by the Commission under certain circumstances. 

The Commission’s maintenance work is effected by the pay- 
ment of what are known as operating-differential subsidies. These 
are covered by operating subsidy contracts, but their amounts 
are frequently the subject of long contention, and no matter how 
simply the contracts are drawn, it always develops that their terms 
later require difficult and careful construction. 

The actual litigation necessarily carried on is both general and 
specialized and, literally speaking, covers all the civilized world. 
One day we may lose a case in Holland and the next day win a case 
in Italy. On our docket will be found rental collections, bank- 
ruptcy proceedings, suits in admiralty, the resistance of inequitable 
foreign port charges, and claims for the bombing of our merchant- 
men. Our insurance interests involve us in endless controversy, 
and frequently in the reconstruction on paper of wrecks in storms, 
the waves of which have never touched our shores. 

Our mortgages amount to many millions, and when we are forced 
to foreclose these mortgages we must always be prepared for con- 
tests of their validity and complicated questions of priorities. 

As we progress in our program which should place 50 first-class 
American-fiag vessels in salt water every year for the next 10 years, 
it is obvious that our regulation work will become more and more 
important. It is in this work that you as practitioners before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will be particiularly concerned. 

It is somewhat astonishing to find how little the regulatory func- 
tions of the Maritime Commission have been understood even by 
those lawyers whose interests center in transportation matters. I 
am sometimes inclined to wonder if the reason for this may not be 
that our regulation of water transport has not been sufficiently 
vigorous and its incidence upon the industry as effective as it 
should be. You, of course, know, however, that the regulation of 
railroads began in a hesitant and almost half-hearted manner, but 
has since 1887 gradually expanded and become firm, though sym- 
path-tic and effective while at the same time constructive. The 
futu:. of the regulatory functions of the Commission may well be 
charted along such forward-looking lines. 

If you will examine the Shipping Act of 1916, you will find that 
the regulatory powers over shipping delegated to the old Shipping 
Board, and now exercised by the Commission, are closely analogous 
to the powers granted to the Interstate Commerce Commission over 
railroads. 

The power of Congress to regulate shipping springs from the same 
clause in the Constitution that Congress has used in the control of 
interstate land carriers. From the pronouncements of our Supreme 
Court it must be concluded that there is no limit to the power of 
regulation that may be prescribed by Congress and exercised over 
all carriers by water engaged in commerce between the United 
States and foreign countries, provided the exercise of such regula- 
tion does not amount to the taking of private property for public 
use without just compensation or without due process of law. It 
is for Congress to determine when its full power shall be brought 
into activity and as to the regulations and sanctions which shall be 
provided. 

The extent to which such regulations should go is a matter of 
discretion and national policy, which may or may not be qualified 
by consideration of international relations. But it is for the Con- 
gress to determine when and to what extent its power shall be 
brought into activity. 

In referring briefly to these legalistic principles with which you 
are familiar, I am leading up to a comparison between the regula- 
tory problems involved in regulating domestic land carriers and 
those in regulating ships and shipping, where the question of for- 
eign ownership and international relations is involved. You will 
concede, I think, that the Maritime Commission’s problem is 
enormously complicated. 

Steamship owners do not necessarily conduct their operations 
between fixed points or on established routes. No rails have been 
laid between the continents, and competition in water transporta- 
tion is more acute than between carriers by rail, because an engine 
and a train, of course, must stay upon fixed rails. The Commis- 
sion is not authorized to issue certificates of public convenience 
and necessity and has no power to prevent the entry of a com- 
peting service into any territory or to prevent a carrier by water 
from discontinuing service whenever he sees fit. 

Water carriers may operate on definite routes and schedules or 
may operate as “tramps” with ships wandering from sea to sea 
and calling at any port where sufficient cargo makes the call worth 
while. The service may operate as a common Carrier or as a con- 
tract carrier, carrying only specific kinds of cargo, or it may use its 
vessels both'as common carriers and contract carriers. A part of 
its service may be intercoastal or coastwise, where the competition 
is limited to other American-flag enterprises, or it may engage 
in foreign commerce, where it competes with vessels under the 
flag of every maritime nation. It is readily understood that the 
regulation of transportation of this nature is necessarily a difficult 
and, at times, a bewildering task. 
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As I have pointed out, Congress possesses power to regulate ves- 
sels of foreign registry as well as those of American registry, and 
the Shipping Act makes no distinction between the two classes 
of vessels in the delegation of regulatory powers to the Com- 
mission. 

However, rates charged by foreign-flag vessels operating in our 
foreign commerce cannot be effectively regulated without pro- 
ducing retaliatory measures by other countries, and the only jur- 
isdiction exercised over these rates is to prevent the imposition of 
rates and fares unjustly discriminating between shippers or ports 
or unfair to American exporters as compared to the rates charged 
to foreign importers, in which case the Commission has exercised 
power to alter rates or otherwise prevent discrimination. 

Thus far, no attempt has been made to regulate tramp services, 
and with respect to contract carriers, regulation has been limited 
to those engaging in intercoastal service via the Panama Canal. 

Congress has that the rates of interstate water car- 
riers must be reasonable and originally provided that the carriers 
should file their maximum rates. The provision for filing only 
“maximum” rates turned out to be the selection of a highly in- 
effective instrumentality. Maximum rates in highly competitive 
services—and almost all steamship services operate in brisk com- 
petition with others—mean little, and it speedily became obvious 
that when the issue was whether or not a rate was “reasonable,” 
the “maximum” rate had little if any bearing on the case. 

Between 1933 and 1938 the Commission found itself in the 
extraordinary situation of being able to require intercoastal car- 
riers to file actual rates, while it could only require coastwise 
carriers to file maximum rates. This inequity was removed in 
1938 by an act requiring all interstate carriers subject to the jur- 
isdiction of the Maritime Commission to file their actual rates, 
and forbidding a change in these rates without 30 days’ notice, 
except in cases where the Commission authorizes a change within 
a shorter period. 

The development of regulation which began in section 15 of the 
Shipping Act of 1916 demonstrates the way in which regulation 
expands by practical evolution. That section provides that carriers 
and other persons subject to the act must file copies of all agree- 
ments which control, regulate, or destroy competition. These are 
the conference and pooling agreements with which you may be 
familiar. Under these agreements, carriers by water may pool 
earnings, fix rates, and allocate sailings so as to regulate or even 
wipe out competition, and their action in so doing, if approved by 
the Commission, is exempt from the provisions of our anti-trust 
laws. The conferences were designed and have developed as a 
system of self-regulation and self-control for water carriers, a 
system almost necessary because of the freedom of foreign carriers 
from rate regulation by the Maritime Commission. Incidentally, 
if any system could be devised whereby the rates in foreign com- 
merce could be regulated without provoking foreign reprisals, our 
problems would be greatly simplified. As a substitute for such 
regulation, the Shipping Board consistently encouraged the crea- 
tion of conferences and the extension of conference authority 
over the activities of their members in order to promote the 
stability and equity of rates and service in our foreign trade. 

The Commission inherited the system of conference agreements 
fostered by the Shipping Board, but has found it desirable to 
strictly police the operation of the agreements to prevent abuses. 
Section 15 of the Shipping Act authorizes us to disapprove con- 
ference agreements found to be “detrimental to the commerce of 
the United States.” It has been determined by the Commission’s 
decisions that a conference agreement providing for an unreason- 
able rate is “detrimental to the commerce of the United States,” 
and thus they have compelled an agreement to reasonable rates 
as the alternative to the dissolution of the conference involved. 
It goes without saying that this is plenary power which might be 
dangerous if arbitrarily used. The Commission has been careful 
not to invoke this power except in flagrant cases. 

Two phases of water transportation are not subject to any 
regulatory Government control. They are—transportation over 
our rivers and the operation of water terminal facilities. The 
Commission is now making a survey of transportation by river, 
designed to supplement the careful study under the direction of 
the Federal Coordinator for Railroads, in order to determine 
whether or not it is desirable to have the rates and practices of 
river carriers regulated by the Commission, and, if so, the extent 
of such regulation. The regulation of water terminals has, of 
course, been the subject of congressional debate for a long time. 
The Eastman wharfinger bills introduced in the Seventy-fifth 
Congress would have subjected terminals to regulation by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. With all due deference to the 
Commission before which you gentlemen practice, we believe that 
the operation of water terminals is so intimately and inextricably 
bound up with the problems of transport by water that they 
should be regulated by the Maritime Commission. Regardless, 
however, of the regulatory body to be selected, it is perfectly 
clear that there is a crying need for regulation of water terminals, 
and it is probable that such regulation may soon be written into 
law. 

While our life as a regulatory body has been comparatively 
brief, it has been sufficient to develop a number of perplexing 
problems upon all of which the Commission would be glad to 
have the opinion of all of you gentlemen who are specialists in 
the sphere of transportation. Among them are: the right of a 
carrier to pay another to refrain from competing with it; whether 
or not an intercoastal carrier, if it enters into a transshipment 
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agreement with an operator in foreign commerce, loses its inter- 
coastal carrier status and should be treated as a carrier in for- 
eign commerce; when transportation by a carrier ends and the 
obligations of the terminal company begin, and other related 
matters. I merely present these questions for your consideration, 
Heaven forbid that I should try to answer them today! 

As I have not hesitated to discuss our own limitations and 
failures, I do not believe that I should be foreclosed from saying 
that the records made in regulation cases before the Maritime 
Commission on behalf of shippers and carriers alike have not been 
entirely satisfactory. This may in part have been caused by a 
feeling in the past that we ourselves did not intend our regula- 
tion decisions to be taken very seriously. We are now attempt- 
ing—successfully, I think—to correct any such erroneous impres- 
sions. It may be, too, that the attention of carriers’ attorneys is 
more frequently and more urgently called to cases involving 
which is wrecked or damaged than cargo safely delivered to the 
consignee. 

With respect to the evidence presented on behalf of shippers, 
there is, of course, an inherent difficulty in the problem of proof. 
The best evidence which could be established by an aggrieved 
consignor is frequently possessed only by the defending carrier, 
such as the exact amount of space occupied in the vessel by the 
commodity involved, the precise cost of loading and unloading, 
and the and stevedoring factors. The shipper plaintiff, 
with the burden of proof upon him, all too frequently enters a 
rate case with two strikes against him. The carrier, however, 
also has his handicaps because it is practically impossible ac- 
curately to determine whether a rate actually covers the out-of- 
pocket cost of carriage and whether the goods carried contributes 
its Just share to the operating cost. On questions such as these 
your training in rate matters should be of great value to parties 
coming before us, and to the Commission itself, and I have no 
hesitation in extending to you a sincere and hearty invitation to 
become members of the Maritime Commission bar. 

The factors entering into the determination of fair steamship 
rates differ somewhat from those involved in the determination 
of railroad rates, but the method of determining rates for both 
classes of carriers is essentially the same. The difficulties of proof 
inherent in the problem make it inevitable that rate decisions 
may be regarded as successful if they may be considered as a truly 
intelligent guess. In the regulation of water carriers we cus- 
tomarily talk, as I am sure you who are involved in land carrier 
regulation also talk, about the “scientific establishment” of rates. 
Inasmuch as we are lawyers talking to one another, I may as well 
admit that in actual practice we have not achieved the accuracy 
which we confidently assume, but I hope that continued effort 
will enable us before too long to say that we have succeeded in 
establishing our rates upon a truly scientific basis. 

In closing I may ask you as lawyers necessarily coming into close 
contact with the representatives of every phase of American life 
to remember the gigantic proportions of the task which has been 
entrusted to the Maritime Commission and to impress your friends 
and associates with the importance of that task, and I may say 
confidently that you will not be in error if you tell them that 
our mistakes are the honest mistakes of men working whole- 
heartedly in an enterprise which they feel must, for their con- 
science sake, be successful in the end. 

Before Joseph Patrick Kennedy resigned as Chairman of the 
Maritime Commission to represent this country in Great Britain, 
he said something which every American should hear: 

“The American merchant marine is our own flesh and blood, 
our own treasure, our own ships, and our own money. Get behind 
it with the pride, the enthusiasm, and the patronage that other 
nations emotionally and financially give to their own. Has the 
time come when we will turn our back on American genius and 
enterprise? Congress has given an emphatic ‘No!’ No American 
can do less than give it his wholehearted support.” 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp a statement entitled 


Mr. HOLT. 


“West Virginia and the National Debt.” The national debt 
has been figured for each county of my State on a per capita 
basis. 
There being no objection, the statement, in the form of a 
letter, was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Dear FRIEND: I am enclosing some statistics about the indebted- 
ness of your county. 









July 1, 1938, 





The national indebtedness is figured in this table at $300 an indi- 
vidual. It is even more than that. The State and local indebted- 
ness is from a State report of June 30, 1938. 

The President said in his recent message to Congress: “Many 
people have the idea that as a Nation we are overburdened with debt 
and are spending more than we can afford. That is not so.” He 
advocated a $10,000,000,000 Budget for the next fiscal year, and esti- 
mates the national debt to reach nearly $45,000,000,000 by June 30, 
1940. 

In a speech at Pittsburgh he said: “The credit of the family de- 
pends chiefly on whether that family is living within its income. 
And that is equally true of the Nation. If the Nation is living 
within its income, its credit is gocd. If in some crises it lives be- 
yond its income for a year or two, it can usually borrow temporarily 
on reasonable terms. But if, like a spendthrift, it throws discretion 
to the winds and is willing to make no sacrifice at all in spending, 
if it extends its taxing to the limit of the people’s power to pay and 
continues to pile up deficits, then it is on the road to bankruptcy.” 
Nineteen days before he made that statement our national debt was 
$20,611,241,804.76. 

Our 1939-40 deficit is estimated by the President to be $3,326,- 
000,000. What is the effect of continued deficits (this being the 
tenth)? President Roosevelt said: “The most obvious effect of 
extravagant Government spending is its burden on farm and indus- 
trial activity, and for that nearly every Government unit in the 
United States is to blame. But when we come to consider prodi- 
gality and extravagance in the Federal Government, as distinguished 
from State or local government, we are talking about something 
even more dangerous. For upon the financial stability of the United 
States Government depends the stability of trade and employment, 
— of the entire banking, savings, and insurance system of the 

ation.” 

Some may say: “Tax more.” I shall quote the President again: 
“Quite apart from every man’s own tax assessment, that burden 
is a brake on any return of normal business activity. Taxes are 
paid in the sweat of every man who labors because they are a 
burden on production and are paid through production. If those 
taxes are excessive, they are placed in idle factories, in tax-sold 
farms, and in hordes of hungry people, tramping the streets and 
seeking jobs in vain. Our workers may never see a tax bill, but 
they pay. They pay in deductions from wages, increased cost of 
what they buy, or—as now—in broad unemployment throughout 
the land. There is not an unemployed man, there is not a strug- 
gling farmer, whose interest in this subject is not direct and vital. 
It comes home to every one of us.” 

These words were spokén in 1932. The principle was correct then. 
It is correct now. If the effect was as stated in 1932, what would be 
its effect in 1939? 

I have said time after time the expenses of government can be 
reduced. Of course, many of those on the public pay roll will try 
to make it appear that the only way to reduce expenses is to stop 
relief. They know better. They are hypocrites, hiding behind the 
excuse. Expenses can be reduced elsewhere. 

Look at the figures for West Virginia. Our National, State, and 
local debt is two-thirds of a billion dollars. 

Our entire personal property in West Virginia was assessed in 1937 
at €371,683,346. Our National, State, and local debt is approximately 
$300,000.000 more. 

Our entire real-estate valuation is only $150,000,000 more than our 
debt. 

The deposits in all of our State and National banks amount to 
$287,480,024. This is far less than half of our debt. 

We talk about West Virginia being a great coal State, and it is; 
yet, all the coal produced in West Virginia in 1936 was valued at 
less than $200,000,000, or about 30 percent of our indebtedness. 

We have many farms and farmers in West Virginia. In 1935 the 
Census Bureau compiled the value of farms, including lands and 
buildings. They found this to be $237,643,860. Compare this with 
our $680,000,000 debt. 

Some may not be worried about spending and debt. I am. I 
have and shall continue to oppose waste and extravagance. 

Look at your county figure again. The debt is a mortgage against 
your property. It means taxes, taxes, and more taxes. Yes; even 
if you do not own any property, you will pay part of this debt, as 
the President said, in “deductions in wages,” “increased cost of what 
you buy,” and in “broad unemployment throughout the land.” 
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Sincerely, 
Rusu D. Hott. 
County Actual local 
County share, na- indebted- 
tional debt ! ness ? 
ig a emma $5, 924, 000 $368, 500 
DEMO. 0) ahenscat bin andncdeenadawendenannkadenonis 8, 914, 800 698, 500 
ME. 2ta dat pe edeieks etki dae keels deeds tasWabdednnan 7, 818, 000 885, 160 
ROR... noctlenacwaatiniasckconctacaseessseccldeuanes 7, 180, 000 87, 000 
EE ET 7, 84 0 696, 100 | 
Cabell__...-. 28, 3, 192, 590 
Calhoun... 3, 4 155, 500 | 
Ci ssnc 4, 360, 500 
Doddridge 3, 219, 800 
POUUDS . Wc ahcctineunecadadiacchavapee 22, 912 1, 698, 600 | 
Gilmer_....- Seemed Ee A lines winnie aie sali 3,3 313,800 | 





i County share based by figuring the population of county times $300 per individual. 
2 Local indebtedness taken from State of West Virginia reports. ‘This figure for 
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County Actual local 
share, na- indebted- 
tional debt ness 

a i ee $2, 684, 000 $17, 400 
NN crest ght co cttd a Marcccingeeaind Sokananicettisaing 11, 409, 000 896, 700 
a tae i la 3, 764, 000 79, 500 

9, 066, 000 787, 250 

3 C00 22, 000 
i 24, 000 925, 000 
Se 5, 127, 000 138, 900 
IR caciicdloaial pea asich Goi seen tath hikinlan nde eisabes ace 5, 018, 600 358, 000 
al ca sik 50, 138, 000 9, 070, 700 
ee ee en eee 6, 930, 000 220, 000 
en eo needs 6, 092, 0CO 260, 500 
Opies emus 18, 614, 000 1, 804, 500 
IRS tic neta a ak becs te ee eee 28, 772, 060 3, 475, 700 
a areca aleve eaaSaabiinns 21, 196, 000 617, 000 
a a aaa cat dk ace accents 12, 666, 000 248, 100 
ae Seed ats au ncaa tnectics Atle uce nines Coaeceskn a 6, 611, 000 1, 708, 700 
a hit cn Ne 19, 501, 000 369, 500 
raat pa peed pals mag a ennie ss te eccaias Deane Sew i 6, 387, 000 2, 196, 000 
RC aackiacttdnemshaasiuseneereknatchaudiedheas 12, 185, 000 3, 135, 300 
INS Rie hie esc a hci ate cid dine concn 15, 926, 000 186, 000 
ial 3, 809, 000 70, 000 
Maer rs fe te Sc ea es ck 2, 673, 000 1, 226, 500 
NE eS cetera dena thakta dad dips Eb aaehdadaccimanndke 6, 578, 000 448, 600 
a a a aaa ea 22, 920, 000 2, 832, 700 
edd alsa Senn cadd dnmwenctchatodsadadddannn 3, 072, 000 22, 600 
IR eapeneR Rt ee Ste cabanin saeco ndetuunh 2, 081, 000 158, 000 
a ae 4, 628, 000 159, 500 
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STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN E. RANKIN, OF MISSISSIPPI, BE- 
FORE THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE INVESTIGATION OF 
THE TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY ON DECEMBER 10, 
1938 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under permission granted me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I insert a statement 
which I made before the Joint Committee on the Investigation 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority on December 10, 1938. 

I hope every Member of the House, and everyone else who 
reads this Recorp, will take time to examine this statement 
carefully and to note especially the fact that I have shown 
by the record that electricity can be generated with coal, oil, 
gas, or water power, and distributed to the people in every 
community in the United States at the T. V. A. “yardstick” 
rates—which would reduce light and power rates to the ulti- 
mate consumers throughout the Nation by more than $1,000,- 
000,000 a year. This would be like paying a dividend once a 
month to every consumer who turns an electric switch—a 
dividend that would amount on an average to more than 50 
percent of his present light and power bill. 

I wish to call attention to the fact, aiso, that I have shown 
by the record in this statement that the Tennessee Valley 
Authority is one of the most profitable investments the Ameri- 
can people have ever made; that it has been the main factor 
in forcing reductions in light and power rates amounting to 
$556,000,000 a year. I have broken these reductions down by 
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States so that everyone may see at a glance the benefits the 
people of his State are receiving. 

Probably the most important fact I have brought out in 
this statement is that I have shown by the record that pri- 
vate power interests are generating electricity for profit with 
coal, gas, and water power throughout the country, trans- 
mitting it over long distances and selling it wholesale to other 
private power companies at rates much lower than the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority’s wholesale rates. 

Every municipality or cooperative association that is buy- 
ing Tennessee Valley Authority power is distributing it to the 
ultimate consumers at the T. V. A. “yardstick” rates. If these 
private power companies will squeeze the water out of their 
capital structures and eliminate the graft, waste, and extrava- 
gance, they can also distribute power to the ultimate con- 
sumers at the T. V. A. “yardstick” rates, pay all their legitimate 
operating expenses, and make reasonable returns on their 
legitimate investments. If they will do this, the ultimate 
consumers of electricity in this country will save more than 
$1,000,000,000 a year on their light and power bills, the con- 
sumption of electricity will double, the use of electrical appli- 
ances, such as refrigerators, electric irons, water pumps, wash- 
ing machines, and other labor-saving devices, will double and 
treble—to say nothing of the relief that would result to the 
commercial and industrial consumers of electricity throughout 
the Nation. 

Since this is probably the greatest economic issue of this 
generation, and one of the greatest with which we will ever 
have to deal, I invite everyone who reads this Recorp to ex- 
amine this statement which I made before the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Investigating Committee, take it home with 
him, examine the rates he and his neighbors are paying for 
electric energy, and join us in this fight to electrify at the 
Tennessee Valley Authority’s “yardstick” rates every home in 
America, including every farm home, as well as every com- 
mercial and industrial establishment throughout the Nation. 

The statement referred to follows: 


Mr. Chairman, we have at last reached the real issue in this 
controversy, that is the actual monetary value of electricity. The 
question before us is, What is electricity worth? What should 
the ultimate consumer be required to pay for it? 

That question can be easily answered since electricity has only 
one grade. It is 100 percent pure. It cannot be polluted or cor- 
rupted. It cannot be watered, although a great deal of water 
seems to have been poured into the stocks of the power companies, 
and especially the stocks of the holding companies that handle it. 

Since there is no way to alter or affect the purity of electricity, 
since it is all alike, whether generated by water power, coal, oil, 
gas, wood, or corn cobs, then the whole controversy is reduced to 
the question of the costs of the three steps in handling electricity: 
(1) Generation; (2) transmission; (3) distribution. 

In other words, the question is, What should it cost to generate 
electricity, transmit it into a given area, and then distribute it to 
the ultimate consumers? 

That is the question—probably the greatest question before the 
American people today. , 

I might add that I stated in 1932, at the Chicago convention, 
that this was one of the greatest issues with which we would have to 
deal for the next 25 years, affecting the lives of 25,000,000 consumers 
of electricity throughout the United States. 

t cannot be answered by theoretical arguments, or by the use 
of a blue print or a slide rule. I*% must be answered by practical 
demonstrations, such as the T. V. A. is now giving, and such as 
are being given by the Ontario Hydro Commission, the City of 
Tacoma, Wash., and other similar agencies. 

The T. V. A. is the most’ profitable investment the American 
people have made since the Louisiana Purchase. 

I want to emphasize that statement, Mr. Chairman. The T. 
V. A. from the standpoint of every individual in America who 
turns an electric switch is the most profitable investment the 
American people have made since the Louisiana Purchase. 

It is the only one I know of that pays them a dividend of more 
than 100 percent every year that rolls around—which it does in 
reductions of light and power rates to the ultimate consumers in 
every State in this Union. 

During the year ending February 28, 1932, the year before the 
TV 


watt-hours of 


ing to the Edison Electric Institute Bulletin, the mouthpiece of 


the private power companies. During the year ending February 
28, 1937, the American people used 91,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours of 


A. was created, the American people used 62,000,000,000 kilo- | 
electricity, for which they paid $1,803,000,000 accord- 
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created and its yardstick rates promulgated, the cost would have 
been $2,642,000,000, or $556,000,000 more than we actually paid. 

In other words, we have reduced light and power rates to the 
ultimate consumers $556,000,000 a year. Remember that is a dif- 
ference of $556,000,000 a year under what it would have cost them 
under the old rates. The people got that reduction last year, and 
they will get it this year and every other year from now on. In 
other words, they save more than twice as much every single year 
as the entire T. V. A. development will cost, including the Gilberts- 
ville Dam and all th that have been constructed or 
are now being constructed or contemplated on the Tennessee River. 
These savings will be , a5 time goes on, unless the T. V. A. 
and its yardstick are destroyed. 

cause of this investigation. It 


I might add here that that is the 
represents an attempt to destroy T. V. A. yardstick in order to 


prevent the American people from 

really worth and getting it at the 
I have those figures broken d 

of these reductions saved to 

They are as follows: 


IS oe SE ie kn relate des ipaks isin na ioniaee dae 
Maryland and District of Columbia_ 
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Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
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I will say to the chairman that his own State of Ohio shows an 
annual saving of $55,400,000. Wyoming is smaller, only $470,000. 

Senator Schwartz. We have some rates dropped from 12 cents to 
3 or 4. 

Representative RANKIN. I am going to get to that in a few 
minutes, Senator. 

In New Jersey the reduction amounts to $18,400,000. 

In New York it is $67,400,000. 

Now, the only answer to this break-down is that if they under- 
take to reduce the break-down in one State, they must put it on 
in another because, according to their own statement and their own 
figures, the reduction amounts to $556,000,000 a year. 

Senator Schwartz. I think Dr. Morgan said that we have had a 
reduction progressively for the last 50 years, and if we go on we 
will finally get to zero. 

Representative RANKIN. Yes; I will get to that in the next para- 
graph, Senator. Dr. Morgan seems to want us to wait another 
50 years for these reductions. 

Remember that there had been no appreciable reduction in light 
and power rates by the power companies in this country during 
the years immediately preceding the creation of the T. V. A. and 


| the promulgation of its yardstick rates, and if it hadn’t been for 
| the creation of the T. V. A. and the promulgation of its yardstick 
rates, in my opinion, there would have been no reduction of rates 


electricity, for which they paid $2,086,050,300, according to the | 


Edison Electric Institute Bulletin. These are their figures, and not 
mune. 

If we had paid the same rate for this 91,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours that we paid in 1932, the year before the T. V. A. was 


by the private power companies anywhere in the United States. 

During the Hoover administration the Commonwealth & South- 
ern made a contract to purchase power at Muscle Shoals at a little 
less than 2 mills a kilowatt-hour. To be perfectly accurate, one 
year it was 1.56 mills. 








That contract was to run for 5 years. There was no reduction 
of rates to the ultimate consumers in that area, however, until the 
T. V. A. was created in 1933 and its yardstick rates announced. 

The top rate for electricity through that section of the country 
had been 10 cents a kilowatt-hour in those towns for 10 or 15 
years. During that 5 years it was not reduced as I said until 
after the T. V. A. yardstick was promulgated. 

The power company was selling this power at 10 cents a kilowatt- 
hour, and the average consumption in that area was only 30 kilo- 
watt-hours a month, average domestic consumption, so that the 
power for which they paid the Government $1.56 was sold for $100 
to those helpless little individuals within sight of the dam. There 
would have been no reduction if there had not been some public 
yardstick to enforce it. 

But someone will no doubt say that not all of this saving of 
$556,000,000 a year is due to rate reduction; that a part of it is due 
to increased consumption. That may account for a small portion 
of it, but only a small portion. I would say not over 25 percent. 
Besides there would have been no increase in consumption if the 
rates had not been reduced. 

But even if we attribute 50 percent of this difference to in- 
creased consumption it would still leave a yearly reduction of 
$278,000,000, due entirely to rate reductions which have been 
brought about as a result of the creation and operation of the 
T. V. A. with its yardstick rates along with the other power 
policies of this administration. Besides, as I said, the increased 
consumption was due to the reduced rates which the T. V. A. has 
been most instrumental in bringing about. 

Even a saving of $278,000,000 a year amounts to more than the 
entire cost of the T. V. A. up to this time. 

I have broken that down by States, and I am inserting that table 
in the record to show how much each State has saved as a result 
of the T. V. A. yardstick, if you give it credit for only half of these 
reductions. 
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So you can hardly blame the power trusts for trying to write 
the schoolbooks of Ohio in an effort to propagandize the people into 
believing that they are great beneficent institutions, administer- 
ing prosperity. 

I want to ask you, Mr. Chairman, who can read this list and fail 
to realize that the T. V. A. is one of the most profitable investments 
this Nation has ever made? 


Senator Schwartz. I would be glad to answer that. You referred 


to the power companies and I wasn’t in Congress at the time that 
the matter of the death sentence was being discussed. 
Representative RANKIN. I am sorry that you were not, Senator. 
Senator Schwartz. Possibly you could tell me about how many 
operating companies in the United States were integrated finally 
in one control? 
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Representative RanKIN. Senator ScHwArTz, I believe a thorough 
investigation would show that they are all under one control. 

Senator Scuowartz. The thought I had in mind was a little to this 
side. The suggestion was made here yesterday to one of the wit- 
nesses as to whether T. V. A. operations weren’t a form of socialism, 
and I was wondering whether that kind of integration of all of these 
companies in one control was a form of fascism. 

Representative RANKIN. It is; it is the worst form of fascism. In 
my opinion—it is one of the most powerful and corrupt combina- 
tions of wealth and influence ever organized in a civilized country, 
and I say that advisedly. It has attempted to usurp the functions 
of government in every State and in almost every municipality, 
and has invariably succeeded to a degree that would put Hitler or 
Mussolini to shame. It is now trying to control the Federal 
Government. 

Senator ScHwarTz. I have noticed in the past months a great deal 
of sustained agitation and fear about a lot of Communists in the 
country, but I haven’t heard much about fascism that is gradually 
being developed from day to day. 

Representative RANKIN. Senator Norris showed on the floor of 
the Senate that some of these local communities had 14 holding 
companies stacked upon them. In other words, 14 different com- 
panies were reaching down to the ultimate consumers and taking 
money out of their pockets to sustain them, without rendering them 
any necessary services whatsoever. I think if you will investigate 
thoroughly you will find that they have attempted to intimidate the 
courts; they have bribed legislators, directly and indirectly: they have 
insidiously attempted, and in a great many instances successfully, to 
control the press in various localities; they have attempted to in- 
fluence even the church; and, as I said awhile ago, at one time they 
were writing the schoolbooks in the State of Ohio in order to saturate 
the minds of the little children with their propaganda—and who 
can blame them? 

They were reaping a profit, as I will show in a moment, of more 
than a billion dollars a year in conscienceless overcharges, and are 
doing it yet. 

Chairman DoNAHEY. I might say to you, Mr. RanKiIn, from my 
own experience in the State of Ohio, public utilities of all char- 
acter collect far more for service from the people of Ohio each year 
than all taxes for all purposes. 

Representative RANKIN. That is right. 

Chairman DoNnaAHEY. It is true, and I wanted to state it. 

Representative RANKIN. Senator, before I forget it, I want to say 
that if you will take the overcharges they are now collecting, turn 
them over to the Federal Government, and loan them out at 314- 
percent interest, you can pay the national debt with them in less than 
40 years without placing any additional burden at all on the 
American people and without depreciating the principal. 

The interest on them in less than 40 years, and one man estimates 
in 20 years, would pay the national debt. 

Now, let us go ahead. 

Let me talk to you about the wholesale price of electricity. I am 
taking the wholesale price because the T. V. A. does not retail power 
to domestic consumers, but sells it wholesale to municipalities and 
to the cooperatives, and they retail it. 

Now, let us see what this electricity is worth. 

On page 530 of the report of the Army engineers of March 24, 
1930, which was signed by the Honorable Patrick J. Hurley, Secretary 
of War, we find the following statement. I am quoting now: 

“The sales prices for Wilson Dam power necessary to obtain in 
order to pay 4 percent on the investment in plant and transmission 
lines and to cover the cost of operation and maintenance (indefi- 
nitely) of these are based upon the known cost of the hydro plant 
to date, a careful estimate of additional installation at costs of the 
present installation, and upon estimates of the cost of transmission 
lines, and operation, depreciation, etc. It is seen, therefore, that 
these prices are based largely upon known costs, and that an error 
in the items estimated would affect the sales prices but little. The 
hydro prices reduced to mills per kilowatt-hour would be as follows: 


Mills per 

kilowatt-hour 
a aos ss iaccinicencig unin baile caelnegesiciinanen 1.352 
I UE I ccc econ een cgatlceinenionne 1.993 

That is the distance to Tupelo. 

anes ncceepcevcegta cece aespeidesamnpmenemes 2.310 
ET I coca ccica setennencnedlckawssices eal exes smnteuiamen 2. 467 
I a ta chs td si ere hee ened 2.625 
PT I ccs onsdn nee te ts ni is eusew babi ane 2.775 


Now, further quoting: 

“If it be thought necessary to add 20 percent to the hydro prices 
in order to be on the safe side, the cost of prime’—I want to 
emphasize that word prime—‘“power to the purchaser would be 
increased only 8.8 percent at a distance of 350 miles and 7.6 
percent at a distance of 100 miles, and the prime power costs 
would be as follows, with Wilson Dam power transmitted: 


Mills per 
kilowatt-hour 
SEIMEI UGE BOR SIRS oo i enna cetnnduosnamaeauan 3. 893 
Pa NTI CT TU a ca cin a crieh mele aaicleln ciated 4.134 
Cae Naan NI SINT ON oid ches Svcs lad erases ores pds nea nl ow heh cnsdienaens 4. 268 
Pre AC I ac ics eat seg cana en Sans sk carl iio 4.402 


SEM MI ca es net er eens ped cnn omens 4.5 

“These would still be very tempting prices, and especially tempt- 
ing to companies depending upon steam power, and if these costs 
were increased 10 percent, the power would still be salable. And 
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referring to chart ITI, appendix G, section C, it will be seen that 
a circle having a radius of 350 miles passes through Dayton, Ohio, 
falls a few miles short of Indianapolis, Ind., Springfield, I1l., 
Springfield, Mo., Alexandria and New Orleans, La., Tallahassee, Fia., 
and Williamson, W. Va. Less than the west half of this circle 
will afford a market for all the power than can be produced at 
Wilson Dam.” 

Based on this report—by the way, Mr. Chairman, I want to call 
attention to the fact that this report of the Army Engineers shows 
that this power can be generated and transmitted from Wilson 
Dam to Dayton, Ohio, in your own State, economically at 4.531 
mills per kilowatt-hour. 

Now, that is the only reason for this investigation. They are 
scared to death for fear that the people of Ohio, Kentucky, West 
Virginia, and other surrounding States will wake up and demand 
justice. I have advocated for years the building of a transmission 
line into the center of Ohio from the Norris Dam, which would not 
be quite as long as this one indicated, in order to supply power to 
those municipalities, and especially to the farmers of that State. 
If we would do that, it would break down light and power rates 
in the State of Ohio probably $40,000,000 more a year. 

Mr. Bropie. Could I interrupt you just a minute? 

Representative RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. Bronte. I was not quite clear what the figures were that this 
was based on. What is the cost at the dam; where do you start, at 
the switchboard? 

Representative RANKIN, Here? 

Mr. Brpp.e. Mr. Hurley’s figures that you are referring to, or the 
Army engineers’ figures. 

Representative RANKIN. 1.352 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

Mr. BropLe. What is the figure 1.352 based on? 

Representative RANKIN. He says it is based on the “known costs.” 

Mr. Bipp_e. The known cost of—— 

Representative Rankin. Of the dam. 

Mr. Bippte. Of the dam? 

Representative RANKIN. Yes; the dam, generating system, and so 
forth. 

Mr. Bropie. Does he give his cost figures; do you remember? 

Representative RANKIN. He probably does in the early part of 
the report. 

Mr. Brppte. And then he adds to that the cost of transmitting? 

Representative RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. Bipp.e. Over the distance about which you spoke? 

Representative RANKIN. Yes; he goes on to say that if you will 
add 20 percent to be entirely on the safe side, then it can be trans- 
mitted and delivered at a distance of 100 miles to 350 miles at the 
rates laid down in this second table. 

Now, based on this report of the Army engineers, the accuracy of 
which has never been questioned, the Hoover administration made 
a contract to sell power to the Commonwealth & Southern at 
Muscle Shoals for 5 years at a little less than 2 mills a killowatt- 
hour. 

Remember that was firm power—the only difference between 
firm power and what they call secondary power or surplus power is 
that firm power is power that can be generated all the time, while 
secondary power is power that can be generated only in floodtime. 

But this was firm power—remember that—-since it did not absorb 
the entire output of power generated at Muscle Shoals at that time. 

It was perfectly all right, in the estimation of the power com- 
panies, for the Government to generate power at Muscle Shoals so 
long as the Government sold it to the private power companies at less 
than 2 mills a kilowatt-hour at the dam and denied it to the munici- 
palities and rural power associations throughout the area. 

Let me call attention to the fact, Mr. Chairman, that there never 
was a protest on the part of the power companies—and I especially 
emphasize the Commonwealth & Southern, that was buying this 
power at less than 2 mills a kilowatt-hour and selling it at a maxi- 
mum of 10 cents a kilowatt-hour—until after the creation of the 
T. V. A. and the promulgation of its yardstick. 

Chairman DonaHEy. In what year was that? 

Representative RANKIN. There never was a protest so long as 
they were buying this power at 2 mills a kilowatt-hour or less 
until the T. V. A. was created and its yardstick rates promulgated. 

Did you ask me a question, Mr. Biddle? 

Mr. Brppte. What years was that? 

Representative RANKIN. From 1930 until 1935, I believe, I think 
maybe it began in January 1931 and ended January 1, 1936; that 
is my recollection. 

If the T. V. A. had continued to sell all of this power to the 
private power companies at that rate, there would have been 
no demand for this investigation; and if one had been called, these 
Power Trust lobbyists would be testifying here in defense of the 
contract; and none of these lawsuits that have been brought to 
hamper and hamstring the T. V. A. would ever have been instituted. 

The New York Power Authority made a thorough investigation of 
the cost of generation and transmission of hydroelectric power 
back in 1934, and in its report of November 10 that year it states 


that power can be generated on the St. Lawrence River and passed 
out over a State-wide system that will absorb 80 percent of its load. 
“On this basis,” this report says, “it could be generated and trans- 


mitted to Utica, a distance of 135 miles from the plant, at 214 mills 
a kilowatt-hour. It could be delivered at the end of a 300-mile 
transmission line for less than 314 mills per kilowatt-hour.” Just 
about what the Army engineers said about Muscle Shoals power. 

Power is generated at Boulder Dam and transmitted to Los An- 
geles, Calif., a distance of 268 miles, and laid down at a little less 
than 4 mills a kilowatt-hour. 
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That provision, if I remember correctly, was written into the law 
and approved admittedly by one of the 


the law, if I remember correctly, that this power was to be gener- 
ated and transmitted and sold on this basis, which means 1.63 mills 


, 268 miles away. 

By the time it is laid down in Los Angeles, Calif., the cost is 
little less than 4 mills per kilowatt-hour, 268 miles, which proves 
the statement of the Army engineers with reference to the cost 
of generation and transmission of Muscle Shoals power. 

Remember that the cost of Boulder Dam is all charged to power, 
with the exception of about $25,000,000 that, I believe, is charged 
to irrigation and flood control. This 4 mills a kilowatt-hour is suffi- 
cient to amortize the entire investment at Boulder Dam in 50 years, 

It might not be out of place at this point to call attention to the 
fact that there is a line loss of only 6 percent in transmitting 
power from Boulder Dam to Los , & distance of 268 miles. 

You pin them down and show that this power is generated at 
a@ certain price, and these power lobbyists will throw up their 
hands in holy horror and say, “Oh, but you are a hundred miles 
from the dam. My God, do you realize what the line loss would 
be in sending it over here?” I have heard them say that to my 
own people. 

As a matter of fact, power is now transmitted under normal 
conditions with a line loss of only 10 percent for every 300 miles, 
and not more than 5 percent for 100 miles. Of course, the higher 
the voltage the less the line loss, so this voltage, which I believe 
is 285,000 on the line from Boulder Dam to Los Angeles, transmits 
this power 268 miles, which is about the distance from Norris Dam 
to Columbus, Ohio, with a line loss of only 6 percent. 

Now it costs at the dam 1.63 mills per kilowatt-hour. And 
if you want to know what the line loss is, the percentage of the 
amount of the purchase price, multiply 1.63 mills by 6 percent, and 
it will be very infinitesimal. 

Mr. Brpp.e. My impression is that the city of Los Angeles owns 
the generators at the dam. Is that incorrect; do you remember? 

Representative RANKIN. Yes; but that is included in this estimate, 
They buy falling water. They buy the power in the falling water. 

Mr. BippLe. They buy the water and not the power. 

Representative RANKIN. Yes; but after it is generated it is esti- 
mated, as Mr. Scattergood, I am sure, will tell you if you will call 
him here—he is head of the Los Angeles plant—after the generation 
and all, it amounts to about 1.63 mills at the dam. I went into that 
thoroughly. 

Mr. BrppLe. You mean the cost of the generation is included in 
that figure? 

Representative RANKIN. Yes, sir; that is right; the cost of genera- 
tion is included in that figure of 1.63 mills at the dam. 

Now, as you will see from this chart to which I shall refer again 
a little later, the wholesale price of T. V. A. power laid down at 
Tupelo, Miss., my home town, which is about 100 miles from the 
dam, during the year 1937 was an average of approximately 5.5 mills 
a kilowatt-hour. 

During the month of September of this year, 1938, the city of 
Florence, Ala., which lies adjacent to Muscle Shoals, purchased power 
from the T. V. A. at 4.68 mills a kilowatt-hour, and the city of Tus- 
cumbia, which is only 4 or 5 miles from the dam, paid 5.45 mills 
per kilowatt-hour. Tuscumbia paid a little more than Florence 
because of the fact that Florence used so much more power than 
Tuscumbia. 

Now, let’s see about the price at which private power companies 
sell electricity wholesale. 

During the year 1937 the Alabama Power Co. sold to the Missis- 
sippi Power Co. 145,580,000 kilowatt-hours of firm power at an 
average of 4.22 miils a kilowatt-hour and delivered it at four 
points—Sulligent, Ala., near the Alabama-Mississippi line; West 
Point, Miss., 50 miles south of Tupelo—by the way, that is in my 
district—Meridian, Miss., 147 miles south of Tupelo; and at Gulf- 
port, Miss., in the extreme southern end of the State. 

In other words, the Alabama Power Co., which as you know is a 
subsidiary of the Commonwealth & Southern Co., and which is 
generating, transmitting, and selling power for profit, sold this 
power to the Mississippi Power Co. for less than the T. V. A. is 
selling power to either Florence or Tuscumbia, Ala., both in sight 
of the dam, or to Tupelo, Miss., 100 miles away. 

Now, remember, and I want to emphasize this as I go along, 
they have never touched side, edge, nor bottom of this yardstick. 
I will get to that in a moment. They are attacking these whole- 
sale contracts. They are telling you that the T. V. A. is selling 
power wholesale below the cost of production. That is all the tes- 
timony that they have brought here. So I am emphasizing this to 
show you that they are selling power cheaper all over the United 
States than the price T. V. A. is selling it for at the dam or within 
100 miles of the dam. 

During the first 6 months of this year 1938 this same Alabama 
Power Co., generating, transmitting, and selling power for profit, 
sold 71,927,000 kilowatt-hours of firm power—I wish the stenog- 
rapher would underscore “firm power” at every point along here— 
they sold 71,927,000 kilowatt-hours of firm power to this same 
Mississippi Power Co., delivered at these same plants, at an average 
of 4.3 mills a kilowatt-hour, which is less than the T. V. A. sells 
power to any municipality or cooperative association in the area. 

















Mr. Chairman, these figures are official and come from the records 
of the Federal Power Commission. 

During the year 1937 the Louisiana Power & Light Co. sold 
186,840,000 kilowatt-hours of firm power to the Mississippi Power & 
Light Co. at 5.39 mills a kilowatt-hour. 

And during the first 6 months of this year, 1938, this same Louisi- 
ana Power & Light Co. sold to the Mississippi Power & Light Co. 91,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours of firm power at an average of 5.35 mills per 
kilowatt-hour, which is less than the average price paid the T. V. A. 
by various municipalities throughout the whole T. V. A. area. 

Let me call your attention, Mr. Chairman, to the fact that this 
power sold by the Louisiana Power & Light Co. is generated by gas. 
It can be produced at least as cheaply as you can produce power on 
the Tennessee River or the Columbia River or Colorado River with 
water power, and there is enough gas going to waste in the Pan- 
handle of Texas alone, just evaporating into thin air, I am reli- 
ably informed by men who have investigated it, to generate enough 
power to supply five States the size of Texas. 

And yet the State of Texas was overcharged according to the 
T. V. A. rates $31,726,000 for electricity during the year 1936. 

Let me also explain to you that this power which was trans- 
mitted by the Louisiana Power & Light Co. into Mississippi and 
sold to the Mississippi Power & Light Co. is also generated by gas 
in the Louisiana oil fields. 

The Mississippi Power & Light Co. covers the western part of the 
State. The Mississippi Power Co. covers the eastern part of the 
State, except that now covered by T. V. A. power. 

During the year 1937 the Alabama Power Co., which, as I said, 
is a subsidiary of the Commonwealth & Southern Co., sold and 
delivered to the Birmingham Electric Co. in Birmingham, Ala., 
804,740,000 kilowatt-hours of firm power at 5.6 mills a kilowatt- 
hour. That is less than the city of Athens, Ala., paid for T. V. A. 
power during the same period. Yet Athens distributed her power 
at the T. V. A. yardstick rates—a yardstick 36 inches long—and 
made money for the city and at the same time amortized her 
investment, while the Birmingham Electric imposed exorbitant 
rates charged by private power companies throughout that area— 
using a yardstick 95 inches long—and never amortizes her invest- 
ment. The people pay it as long as this Government will permit 
the power companies to levy the charges. 

During the year 1937 the Louisville Gas & Electric Co. sold to 
the Kentucky Utilities Co. in Kentucky 32,966,000 kilowatt-hours 
of firm power at 4.5 mills a kilowatt-hour, and during the first 
6 months of the year 1938 the Louisville Gas & Electric Co. sold 
to the Kentucky Utilities Co. 24,612,000 kilowatt-hours of firm 
power at 3.95 mills a kilowatt-hour. 

The T. V. A. has never sold to a single municipality electricity 
at that low rate wholesale. 

During the year 1937 the Louisiana Power & Light Co. sold to 
the Arkansas Power & Light Co. 235,195,000 kilowatt-hours of firm 
power delivered in the State of Arkansas at 3.5 mills a kilowatt- 
hour; and d the first 6 months of 1938 the Louisiana Power 
& Light Co. sold to the Arkansas Power & Light Co. 54,179,000 
kilowatt-hours of firm power at 2.39 mills a kilowatt-hour. 

eee Would you mind telling us your source of the ma- 
terial 

Representative RANKIN. It Just came from the records of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. 

Mr. Bmp.e. Could you give us a reference to the record of the 
Federal Power Commission information? Is that in some of their 
reports? 

Representative RANKIN. No; I had it dug out, but you can get it, 
Mr. Chairman. It will be no trouble for the committee to get it. 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman, if I am wrong in any of my figures 
I want to know it. What I am after is getting power to the 
American people at what it is worth. 

I have had all of this criticism that I have seen coming from 
certain individuals here, on the floor of the House and through the 
press. I have challenged every man high up in power authority 
to meet me in a Nation-wide debate on the radio, and if they can 
show where I am wrong I want to know it. I am not after taking 
anybody’s property for nothing. Where we buy the power com- 
pany’s property, where the T. V. A. or the municipality buys the 
power company’s property, I want them to pay what it is worth. 
We are not trying to rob anybody. We are trying to keep the 
unprotected millions of Americans from being robbed by exorbitant 
power rates. 

Now, then, during the year 1937, the Susquehanna Electric Co. 
sold to the Philadelphia Electric Co., 1,565,562,000 kilowatt-hours 
of firm and surplus power which means stream run, produced at 
the Conowingo Dam on the Susquehanna River, at 2.8 mills a 
kilowatt-hour; and during the first 6 months of the year 1938, the 
Susquehanna Electric Co. sold to the Philadelphia Electric Co. 
864,448,000 kilowatt-hours of firm and surplus power from the 
Conowingo Dam at 2.5 mills a kilowatt-hour. 

Mr. Bropiez. Is that at the switchboard or delivered, Mr. Rankin, 
do you know? 

Representative RANKIN. My understanding is they delivered it 
at or near the Conowingo Dam, which is right on the line between 
Maryland and Pennsylvania, or near the line at least between 
Maryland and Pennsylvania. 

During the year 1937, the Safe Harbor Water & Power Co. sold 
to the Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Co. of Baltimore, 
in Maryland, 643,496,000 kilowatt-hours of firm and surplus power 
at 2.59 mills a kilowatt-hour; and during the first 6 months of 
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1938, the Safe Harbor Water & Power Co. sold to the Consolidated 
Gas, Electric Light & Power Co. of Baltimore, 362,622,000 kilowatt- 
hours of firm and surplus power at 2.65 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

I want to say in this connection that the power we get at Tupelo 
is firm and surplus power. We use more of it in the wintertime 
than we do in the summer, as I will show a little later. 

Now turn to the State of Wisconsin. We find that during the year 
1937 the Northern States Power Co. sold Interstate Lid. & Power 
Co. in Wisconsin 459,000 kilowatt-hours of firm power at 4.65 mills 
per kilowatt-hour; and during the first 6 months of the year 1938 
sold 231,000 kilowatt-hours at 4.73 mills a kilowatt-hour. 

During the year 1937, the Deep Water Light & Power Co. sold to 
the Philadelphia Edison Co. in Pennsylvania 522,647,000 kilowatt- 
hours of firm and surplus power at 4.06 mills a kilowatt-hour; and 
during the first 6 months of this year, 1938, sold 213,624,000 kilowait- 
hours of firm and surplus power at 4.5 mills a kilowatt-hour. 

Now, coming to the State of New Jersey. During the year 1937, 
the New Jersey Power & Light Co. sold to the Metropolitan Edison 
Co. in Pennsylvania 174,222,000 kilowatt-hours of firm and surplus 
power at 3.85 mills a kilowatt-hour; and during the first 6 months 
of 1938 sold 90,824,000 kilowatt-hours at 3.79 mills a kilowatt-hour. 

During the year 1937, the Niagara Falls Power Co. sold to the 
Buffalo-Niagara Electric Co., in the State of New York, 179,025,000 
kilowatt-hours of firm power at 3.4 mills a kilowatt-hour. 

During the year 1937, the Niagara Falls Power Co. sold to the 
Niagara Electric Service Corporation in the State of New York, 
17,550,000 kilowatt-hours of firm power at 4.8 mills a kilowatt-hour. 

During the year 1937 the Niagara Falls Power Co. sold to the 
Niagara, Lockport & Ontario Power Co., in the State of New York, 
oocets are kilowatt-hours of firm power at 29 mills a kilowatt- 

our. 

That power—let me say, Mr. Chairman—that power could have 
been distributed all over the State of New York, and delivered to 
every consumer, at a lower rate than the one at which the city 
of Tupelo is distributing T. V. A. power to its consumers, and if 
it had been done, the people of New York State would have saved 
$160,905,115 in the year 1936. 

If it had been sold at the price charged by the Ontario Power 
Commission to the ultimate consumers just across the river, the 
people of the State of New York would have saved $190,000,000 
in the year 1936—would have saved $190,237,800 during that one 
year alone—and this is what they are attacking—not the yardstick; 
they haven't got the yardstick; I will get to the yardstick in a few 
minutes; but they are attacking the wholesale rate price at which 
power is sold to these municipalities and cooperative associations 
throughout the T. V. A. area, and if they were to get by with this, 
they would next attack the Bonneville project, the rates at which 
power is sold to the municipalities and cooperatives throughout the 
Columbia River area. 

During the year 1937 the Ohio Power Co. sold to the Ohio Edison 
Co., in Ohio, 26,426,000 kilowatt-hours of firm power at 5.3 mills a 
kilowatt-hour. 

That power could have been distributed at the T. V. A. yardstick 
rates throughout that area and the company would have made 
money on its investment. : 

I am not guessing at that. The city of Tupelo, of which you have 
heard a great deal, purchasing power at the T. V. A. rates, during 
the first calendar year ending June 30, 1938, sold its power at the 
T. V. A. yardstick rates which are—do you want me to read these 
rates or shall I just insert them? 

Chairman DoNnanHEy. As you desire. 

Representative RANKIN. Are you familiar with them? 

Well, a maximum of 3 cents a kilowatt-hour, ranging down to 4 
mills. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent to insert the table of the 
wholesale residential, commercial, and industrial rates charged at 
Tupelo for T. V. A. power. 


CITY OF TUPELO, MISS., WHOLESALE POWER RATES 


Available— 

1. To municipalities owning their electrical distributing systems 
with kilowatt demands for 750 or more. 

2. To others at option of the Authority provided load is 750 
kilowatts or more. 

Transmitted power rates: 

Demand charge: $0.90 per kilowatt per month. 

Energy charge: First 100,000 kilowatt-hours per month at 4 mills 
per kilowatt-hour; next 200,000 kilowatt-hours per month at 3 mills 
per kilowatt-hour; next 700,000 kilowatt-hours per month at 2.5 
mills per kilowatt-hour; over 1,000,000 kilowatt-hours per month at 
2 milis per kilowatt-hour. 

Nontransmitted power rate: Demand and energy charges com- 
puted as for transmitted power but subject to 10 percent differ- 
ential, i. e., bill is multiplied by 0.9, which results in total amount 
to be billed monthly. 

Minimum monthly bill: $0.90 per kilowatt-hour per month, and 
in no case shall the minimum bill be less than the charge for 60 
percent of the highest demand occurring during the previous 
consecutive 12 months’ period. 

Minimum bill subject to a reduction of 10 percent for customers 
taking delivery at reservation. 

Adjustment of demand charge: Demand charge may be adjusted 
if and when Authority deems necessary to correct for power factors 
lower than 85 percent. Such adjustments being made in such 
manner as will adjust the demand charge to the equivalent of 
85 percent power factor. 
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Delivery at outgoing terminals of main-line switch on low-tension 
side of step-down transformers. 

Delivery at boundary line of reservation as prescribed by law. 
CITY OF TUPELO, MISS., STANDARD RESIDENTIAL RATE FOR SERVICE 
EFFECTIVE FEBRUARY 7, 1934 

Available— 

To all residential customers at local distribution secondary voltage 
either 2-wire or 3-wire service as municipality may require: First 
50 kilowatt-hours per month at 3 cents per kilowatt-hour; next 
150 kilowatt-hours per month at 2 cents per kilowatt-hour; next 
200 kilowatt-hours per month at 1 cent per kilowatt-hour. 

Excess— 

Over 400 kilowatt-hours per month at 0.4 cent per kilowatt-hour. 
Minimum monthly bill: 


5 ampere meter, 25 kilowatt-hours 

15 ampere meter, 3314 kilowatt-hours 

50 ampere meter, 50 kilowatt-hours 

CITY OF TUPELO, MISS., BASIC COMMERCIAL RATE FOR SERVICE EFFECTIVE 
FEBRUARY 7, 1934 

Available— 

To commercial customers taking service from the municipality’s 
secondary system: First 250 kilowatt-hours per month at 3 cents 
per kilowatt-hour; next 750 kilowatt-hours per month at 2 cents per 
kilowatt-hour; next 1,000 kilowatt-hours per month at 1 cent per 
kilowatt-hour. 

Excess— 

Over 2,000 kilowatt-hours per month at 0.8 cent per month. 
Minimum monthly bill: 

5 ampere meter, 50 kilowatt-hours___....................... $1. 50 
15 ampere meter, 6624 kilowatt-hours 
50 ampere meter, 100 kilowatt-hours 

Surcharge: Basic rate subject to a surcharge initially established 
by municipality and modified from time to time as net revenues 
improve of 10 percent. 

Surcharge to take the form of straight percentage added to 
customers’ bills. 

Representative RANKIN. I call your attention to the fact that 
the 10 percent surcharge provided for in the beginning, for safety 
purposes, for fear that our rates would not yield a proper revenue, 
to keep us out of the red, or to keep the city out of the red, or 
the municipal system out of the red, has been eliminated. There 
was no surcharge imposed during this year, 1938, the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1938. 

The city purchased this power at approximately the rates I have 
referred to there, at the standard T. V. A. wholesale rates, and 
paid all of its operating expenses, had uncollectible customers’ 
accounts of $134.46. We counted that in as expenses, paid taxes of 
#10,014.50, which is more than any private power company pays in 
any city of that size in Mississippi that I have been able to find— 
that is, paid that amount in lieu of taxes; set aside for deprecia- 
tion on tangible plant equipment, $9,151.49; paid interest accrued 
on its bonds of $2,413.32; interest accrued on other debts of 
$141.73; and set aside 6 percent as the city’s return on its invest- 
ment, and still made a profit of $40,000; distributing this power 
at the T. V. A. yardstick rates, which you will find on this chart, 
a copy of which I presume has been distributed, and last week 
made another reduction in rates. 

Mr. Brpp.e. That is right. 

Representative RANKIN. Now, this power that was sold by the 

hio Power Co. to the Ohio Edison Co. in 1937 at 53 mills a kilo- 
watt-hour, could have been distributed to the people of Ohio at 
the same rates, and the power company could have made money 
on its legitimate investment. 

Now, let us go further. During the year 1937 the Metropolitan 
Edison Co. sold to the New Jersey Power & Light Co. in New Jersey 
55,359,000 kilowatt-hours of firm and surplus power at 2.98 milis a 
kilowatt-hour; and during the first 6 months of the year 1938 sold 
it 12.479,000 kilowatt-hours of firm and surplus power at 2.49 mills 
a kilowatt-hour. 

That is in New Jersey. That power could have been distributed to 
the people of New Jersey at the standard T. V. A. retail yardstick 
rates applicable in Tupelo, Amory, Athens, Alabama, Holly Springs, 
and other towns in that area and the company could have made 
money on its legitimate investment 

During the year 1937 the Duke Power Co. sold to the Carolina 
Power & Light Co. in South Carolina 61,320,000 kilowatt-hours of 
electricity at 3.5 mills a kilowatt-hour. 

By the way, you have heard of the Duke Power Co., and we have had 
a Duke’s Mixture of power lawsuits here lately. It sold to the Caro- 
lina Power & Light Co. in South Carolina 61,320,000 kilowatt-hours 
of electricity at 3.5 mills a kilowatt-hour. 

That power could have been distributed all over the State of 
South Carolina at the same rates now being paid by the ultimate 
consumers in the T. V. A. area, and the power companies could have 
made money on their legitimate investment. 

Illustrations of this kind, Mr. Chairman, could be piled up in- 
definitely, showing that private power companies are generating 
electricity, transmitting it, and selling it wholesale at a profit for 
less than what the T. V. A. is selling the same power throughout 
its distribution radius. 

Now, this brings us to the question of the yardstick. Remember 
that the yardstick is for the measurement of retail rates, the price 
at which power is delivered to the ultimate consumers. Witnesses 
who have testified about the yardstick have not even touched the 
yardstick. 





I am not talking about T. V. A. witnesses now; I am talking 
about the opposition witnesses. 

They have, as a rule, put in their time talking about wholesale 
prices and apparently attempting to confuse the committee. Now, 
having pointed out the rates at which power is being sold and de- 
livered wholesale, let us turn to the question of distribution and 
see what rates should be charged the ultimate consumers. 

Mr. BrppLE. May I interrupt for a moment, because I think that 
you have touched upon a very important point, Mr. RANKIN. Do 
I take it that in considering the yardstick, your approach is some- 
thing like this: That the American people are interested in what 
they individually pay for electricity, and that therefore the pri- 
mary question is the retail yardstick? 

Representative RANKIN. That is right. 

Mr. Brpp.e. And then, to follow that a step further, if it is true 
that the T. V. A. wholesale rates are more than or at least not less 
than the rates charged, wholesale rates charged by the power 
companies, you start with no advantage in retail operation? 

Representative RANKIN. That is right. 

Mr. BropLe. Since the municipalities and cooperatives do not pur- 
chase their power wholesale at rates which undercut the utilities, 
and that therefore you can start with the retail operation on an 
absolutely fair basis; is that the point that you make? 

Representative RANKIN. Exactly. 

Mr. BrippLeE. I wish that you would develop that a little. 
it is very important. 

Representative RANKIN. I have brought you down to the city gate, 
so to speak, Mr. Chairman. What I have been showing is that 
the T. V. A. and the private power companies are bringing the 
power into a given area and selling it wholesale at about the 
same rates. The private power companies sell it at a lower rate 
wholesale to each other, or to other private power companies, than 
the T. V. A. is selling it to the municipalities and cooperatives. 

In other words, it puts the municipality and the private distribut- 
ing agency in the position of two merchants, grain merchants, 
buying corn from a wholesale merchant. 

This T. V. A. merchant over here buys his corn, we will say, at 
50 cents a bushel, and he distributes it at 60 cents and makes money. 

His competitor buys it, which is the private power company corn 
market, we will say, for 50 cents, or even 40 cents, but when he 
goes to distribute it instead of distributing it at 60 cents a bushel 
he distributes it at $1.20 a bushel, because of the fact that he has a 
monopoly and his customers can’t reach the other merchant. 

The power interests have a monopoly in these areas and there- 
sn limit their retail charges only by the amount the traffic will 

ear. 

Mr. Bipp.e. Now, would it not follow, then, to go a step further, 
if you say that since the T. V. A. starts with higher wholesale 
costs, or at least not lower wholesale costs, or starts fairly, would 
it not be fair to say, then, that in considering yardstick, which then 
becomes a retail matter, the cost to T. V. A. of power has nothing 
to do with the problem of yardstick? 

Representative RANKIN. The cost of—the wholesale cost of—this 
power; that is what you are driving at? 

Mr. BIDDLE. Yes, sir. 

Representative RANKIN. Has nothing whatever to do with this 
yardstick, as I will show as I go along. 

Now, let me finish my statement, and then we will take up the 
yardstick. 

I have prepared here a chart showing the electric yardstick for 
residential service, to which I desire to call your attention, and 
which I ask to have inserted in the record at this point. 

(Whereupon the chart above referred to was received in evidence 
and marked “Exhibit 560.”) 

Representative RANKIN. Let me switch this chart to the last. We 
will start here. 

I am going to show that the American people are overcharged 
now, even since these rates have been reduced—they are over- 
charged $1,000,000,000 a year for electric light and power—and I am 
going to break it down by States and show that these overcharges 
reach the people in every State and every community throughout 
the country. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us see what this extra 59 inches on the 
yardstick amounts to. 

During the year 1936, according to the Edison Electric Institute 
Bulletin, the ultimate consumers of this country used 90,580,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of electricity, for which they paid $2,074,000,000. 
This 90,580,000,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity in Tacoma, Wash., 
where they have one of the finest public power systems in the 
world, at the Tacoma rates, this 90,580,060,000 kilowatt-hours would 
have cost $754,185,000 instead of the $2,074,000,000 which we paid 
for it or $1,320,000,000 less. In other words, we were overcharged 
in 1 year, according to the Tacoma rates, $1,320,000,000. 

I haven’t tried to break these figures down for later years be- 
cause, as the chairman knows, I have been hors de combat a good 
deal of the time. 

The Province of Ontario, Canada, also has a public power system, 
probably the outstanding public power system of its kind in the 
world. Under the Ontario rates this 90,580,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
would have cost, at the very outside, $602,720,000, or $1,472,000,000 
less than we actually paid for it. 

If this 90,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours had been sold to the ulti- 
mate consumers throughout the country at the retail rates now 
charged in Tupelo, Miss—the T. V. A. yardstick rates—it would 
have cost them $1,150,000,000, or $924,000,000 less than what they 
ectually paid for it, even though Tupelo is a comparatively small 
town with very few industries. 


I think 
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Therefore, according to the Ontario rates we are overcharged 
$1,472,000,000, and if it had been sold at the T. V. A. rates, as it 
was in Tupelo, where we have no large industries, the difference 
would have been $924,000,000; so that at the very minimum the 
American people were overcharged, after these reductions were 
forced, $924,000,000 a year for electric lights and power, and are 
still overcharged today; and if the Power Trusts should win this in- 
vestigation and should succeed in destroying this yardstick and in 
keeping it destroyed and prevent any yardsticks of its kind being 
promulgated and applied, this generation would continue to pay an 
overcharge of $1,000,000,000 a year, and their children’s children 
would pay it to the remotest generation. 

They never amortize. Remember the city of Tupelo is amortizing 
its investment. All of these municipalities, including also the 
T. V. A., are amortizing their investments, but private power com- 
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panies never amortize, but they continue to impose these rates 
throughout all time to come if unrestrained. 

Now, I have broken those overcharges down by States, and I will 
ask that the tables be inserted in the record at this point. 

I am inserting at this point in the record three tables showing the 
overcharges paid by the American people for electricity during the 
year 1936. 

The first table shows the overcharges paid by the residential con- 
sumers in every State in the Union, as compared with the T. V. A. 
rates, the Tacoma rates, and the Ontario rates. 

The second table shows the overcharges for commercial rates and 
the third table shows the combined overcharges for all classes of 
service. 

(Said tables are as follows:) 


TABLE 1.—Residential sales data 





Stato 























Estimated overcharges according 
to rate schedules in 1936 






Estimated sales for 1936 

























Annual 










































' Total kilo- rea Tennessee 
Number of | watt-hours| _ otal | Kilowatt-| © Valioy Tacoma | Ontario 
customers (thousands)| Tevenue hours per Authority 
same customer | * 
SS kee a eM hae a a Drier a et ed ee ee: $4, 865, 238 585 | $3, 644, 184 | $3, 393, 075 $3, 962, 764 
New Hampshire 3, 475, 365 541 2, 608, 469 2, 454, 565 2, 817, 965 
MI IY i ce She db owes 230, 032 7, 853, 292 581 5, 715, 616 5, 342, 288 6, 208, 329 
Massachusetts 1, 048, 535 32, 934, 484 607 | 20, 637, 592 | 18, 950, 684 23, 116, 121 
NN aia a Ta a ee 413, 612 15, 100, 974 761 9, 014, 561 9, 060, 232 10, 47 79, 308 
Sk a a a a diel a ccna deeeianeens 3, 074, 514 99, 767,979 623 | 66,746, 115 | 62, 555, 304 74,2 79, 801 
a eee antec ahipibatcebuiseeiinatusnescbiwemeneae 983, 027 | 35, 890, 316 614 | 23, 054, 261 | 21, 441,345 25 5, 053, 472 
ae its ai nce apart eata sins arses cellown to po-eSua nagldonn orca meiinatce-echnek eames 1, 849, 243 62, 966, 724 698 | 35, 69 | 33, 894, 651 40, 904, 526 
nt es A os ORNs ea awanaecendesabonsaesenbatanwuncneinandansaes 1, 398, 505 oe 765 ‘ 692 | 18, 2 | 16,387,829 | 21, 707, 138 
A a ea dt Bs Sa be cd cb oa biiigtaabeadicbiacnccmdsnmsceease 584, 882 345, O80 | 590 | 9,052, 922 7, 832,949 | 10, 127, 062 
inoi 1, 595, 525 1, 156, 756 | 725 | 26,314, 847 | 24, 870, 516 31, 217, 771 
Te i a nee ie dbacen 931, 190 718, 879 | 26, 725, 153 772 | 12, 198,428 | 12,020, 148 15, 630, 901 
I a a as 531, 923 353, 729 | 16, 090, 671 665 8, ¢ ? 8, 1: 21, 722 10, 215, 124 
I sito SD pea enh ae 9 ake ee 411, 769 288, 650 | 13, 938, 381 701 | 7,1: , 66 Rt 
ic Si ko 5 SE ae uisnsniepbaoneseilca stele smiesoaesiboes lpuceondaelieantaananinieina 374, 775 213, 997 | 11, 835, 395 571 7, 
A CN Se a I te oe BOO ee ee 570, 270 97,15 39 17, 495, 884 7491 8,3: 9, 
North Dakota 54, 084 35, 5 33 2, 023, $23 657 | 1, 1, 
South Dakota 66, 079 39,449 | 2,345, 895 597 1, 6 1, 
pS Se a a 193, 529 132, 180 | 6, 309, 045 683 3, § 4,! 
Kansas. ._.-.... 272, 496 168, 675 | 8, 044, 082 619 | 5, 6, 0: 
Maryland and West. Virginia 570, 22 i 22, 506, 357 817 10, 12, 6 
Vi irginia_- a a | 9, 029, 519 828 4,9 5,6 
I 8 8 a oa a a ie nck nin necb caimnde saa aeeomenne | 8, 994, 621 728 4,4 , 29: 5, 
BN ION ice ena acndgnausienmasannia nile aa GARG EEE D Sincs acces e Cie kiss ESET éreaane 3, 686, 203 744 5, 1, 479, 95 1,7 
I ieee ch ieee Sie ea on inaatbindeanscmneioaabeomeane j 880 | 2,992, 067 2, 996, 013 3, 
I a car cea , 062, 055 825 6, 367, 733 6, 352, 991 7, 
Kentucky 7, 607, 66 597 | 3,989,423 | 3, 645, 751 4, 
Tennessee 6, é 7, 607, 647 690 | ; ,147 | 2, 743, 337 3,4 
a nal nent seaithemaetppaianliiebenes , 150 5, 045, 33¢ 750 2, 224, 870 2, 6 
i aesoss sph ic ease dk i apemtntaieocareiintivannpa ate 5, $93 | Q 5 655 1, 611, 113 1, 
a i a iced 92, 712 | 52, 382 | : 3 565 | 2,493, 389 2, 
I a ee ai edimouieiae 3, 947 104, 114 7, 71: | 566 4, 449, 741 } 4, 
I a oto a un psi coon Dek mslnenieded Si 139, 383 » 5 620 | 4,948, 419 | §, 415,777 
Dennen en nee e en ee a alin abasic 8 398, 856 20, 21 657 | 12, 888, 905 14, 574, 164 
BI i a a ee Ue apawucaiacan unas 3, 585 | 133, 485 1,918 816 | 3,759, 264 754 4, 359, 040 
Es Site ace ect enact aaltepet cos csgvinon wdc tbesaenbdescn binstantndion bio 3, 2 82, 392 ; 1,301 | 1,150, 795 3, G9% 1, 329, 921 
2 ee eg a ae od caves beeen ahem dee dicnmeneebedinns } 29, 3| 455 597 | 390, 477 ‘ 748, 522 
NS a oa De eee lh Rad ce ah non dls nde fbbeaenlnesaaen 35, 756 | a 590 | 3,375, 666 32,109 | 3,698,579 
Arizona OREN IN i, ene Seas oe ee be a oe oe tes 99 | 696 | 2, 685, 189 2, 908, 027 
I Rha ee re a, Soe a Be aakibe eokib= ahem genansmaminaoe : 7 839 345, 239 965 396, 276 
Washington 2, 691 | 1,327 | 4,334,661 | 4,223, 295 5, 635, 930 
gt HiRitelnhs- ete athe pret neg ape a eae ee eae 98, 240 3 | 6,468, 571 1,258 | 3,107,147 | 3,176, 496 3, 918, 733 
a a i el els ad eh a edna aaeiniaaat 1, 598, 045 | | £7, 4%, 585 811 | 20, 637,592 | 18, 734, 104 | 25 ), 229, 595 
inset tot tat oe acid adnaetiimiacidaaipeuricmsiniannehisgaaephahodamenab 20, 969, 993 | 14, ‘804, 47 0 685, 118, 422 706 [383, 598, 363 36 ), 965, 403 \4 10, 207, 062 





Table No. 2: Overcharges to domestic consumers by States. 

This table shows the amount of electricity used by commercial 
consumers in each State, the amount paid for it, the average an- 
nual consumption, the average rate per kilowatt-hour, and the 
amount overcharged according to the T. V. A., the Tacoma, or the 
Ontario rates. 





I wish every merchant in America, every hotel or restaurant 
operator, every filling station operator, every proprietor of a garage, 
| and everyone else who pays commercial rates for electric energy 
| could examine a cepy of this table and see the enormous burdens 
| of overcharges which they are required to pay. 


f 


TABLE 2—Commercial sales data 





State 





Maine 
New Hampshire 
Vermont and Rhode Island. 
Massachusetts 
Connecticut... 
New York 

New Jersey 







iia ali cack ote crate an Nana alin: Scbeihic tala mindaebalduicbuieiadlaaiaamipttiinminibinidiiginlt aes 
Indiana....... eligi tition bn ei ean clideasidaiit ekcapmpiaad sate 











Patimated nal timated overcharges according 
Estimated sales for 1936 | .* aa ra te schedules in 1936 
| 
| 
Annual | m,.,, | 
Number of | Total Kilo-} ota} kilowatt- | Tent ee ; | : 
watt-hours cs Valle Tacoma | Ontario 
customers | revenue | hours per| ae | 
(thousands) customer | Authority 
29, 921 2,735 | $1, 760, 000 2 000 | $2, 025, 000 
17, 921 1,890 | 1,392, 000 735,000 | 1,331, 000 
37, 845 2,769 | 2, 95! 000} 3, 404, 000 
180, 850 2,752 | 14,£ 2, 658,000 | 16, 665, 000 
60, 261 3, 665 | .t 3,968,000} 5, 158, 000 
631, 115 2, 3, 553 | 53, 27. 46, 234, 000 60, 217, 000 
202, 784 3,278 | 16, 108,00 0 , 501, 000 17, 127, 000 
304, 871 3,062 | 22,466,000 | 19,421,000 | 25, 843, 000 
196, 311 4,219 | 17, 787, 000 | 15,376,000 | 20, 461, 000 
93, 665 3,573 | 7,842,000! 6,779,000! 9,021, 000 
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TaBLE 2.—Commercial sales data—Continued 


Estimated overcharges according 
Estimated sales for 1996 to rate schedules in 1936 


‘i Total kilo- Annual Tennessee 
Number of Total kilowatt- : 
watt-hours Valley Tacoma Ontario 
customers |(thousands)| Tevenue ane oe Authority 


262,946 | 1,007,797 |$40, 774, 698 
160, 173 791, 004 | 27, 583, 193 
103, 669 340, 736 | 13, 500, 968 
88, 788 275, 065 | 11, 713, 464 
70, 355 168,318 | 7,828, 641 
Missouri 112, 603 481,979 | 18,631,977 
North Dakota 20, 515 37,558 | 2, 204, 952 
South Dakota 18, 280 37, 426 1, 971, 505 
Nebraska 38, 943 131,019 | 5,315, 187 
SS ae en ae 55, 515 150, 966 | 6, 427, 488 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, an 99, 538 587, 264 | 18, 243, 622 
Virginia Pe |b dations mona aienumicameren a= amphad oni ee a aie pereanaamaeaanaa Gane ene 44, 220 197,312 | 7, 038, 77! 
an I ia ccseraiciceh aac tim ektiaoeaiphenindlaanay sims 46, 598 209, 747 7, 111, 565 
South Carolina 23, 544 74,318 | 2,911, 326 
Georgia 46, 840 203,670 | 7,710,047 
Florida 39, 753 120,400 | 7,074, 430 
Kentucky 44, 438 108, 624 5, 262, 070 
Tennessee 44, 527 141,875 | 6, 516, 974 
Alabama 34, 086 124, 893 4, 535, 161 
Mississippi 21, 723 55,054 | 2, 724,913 
Arkansas 24, 939 56, O17 3, 029, 596 
I a  Caep ens enSwecebnenesaulas tng aads bab Eeaetiniees 34, 868 96,953 | 5, 106, 231 
Oklahoma 49, 601 112,405 | 5, 534, 777 
IG cnn és 133, 019 538, 203 | 20, 370, 304 
ee ontihianechin knoe aoaueiiaaiiaetintee 27, 121 151,848 | 5, 367, 534 
a a ea eciasn ou om neiaa iain sts micro inh tess enn po aoe be eee 11, 904 36,499 | 1, 590, 262 
W voming..- 5, 849 17, 861 898, 738 
Colorado- - : 32, 596 90,127 | 4,523, 761 
Arizona and New Mexico 18, 324 59, 368 3, 066, 006 
Nevada : 4, 084 24, 017 911, 809 
WU II ooo ks ck bec cede ces cnccncnesacdndaesunasncndsebeneseuahrhncsanetenns 54, 897 416,040 | 9, 004, 419 
: 31,711 152, 286 4, 648, 469 
248, 308 | 1,095, 627 | 33, 760, 933 


I a is a nnes on cicehiaciossstntncle eccsensainilna innings tases Slade ketelnaaia hinge ialiigindas inninmirapeilcn 
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Table No. 3: Total overcharges to all consumers by States. | charges by States, according to the T. V. A., the Tacoma, or the 
This table shows the number of kilowatt-hours of electricity | Ontario rates. 
consumed by the people in each State for all purposes in 1936, | Please study this table carefully and tell me how the people of 
the amount paid for it, the average rates charged, and the over- | your State can continue to stagger under such burdens. 


TABLE 3.—AIl electric services 


Combined overcharges according to 
rate schedules in 1936 for residen- 
tial, commercial, and industrial 
services 


Estimated total sales to ultimate consumers, 1936 


Annual 
Number Total Total rev- | Kilowatt-| Tennessee 
of cus- kilowatt- po ’ hours Valley Tacoma Ontario 
tomers hours per cus- | Authority 


i a al lactacin lei iat 
204,469 | 870,629,000 | $14, 047, 020 $7, 281,075 | $8,327, 764 


Maine : ed 
New Hampshire 3 137,365 | 274,043,000 | 9, 266, 643 ¢ 4,897,469 | 4,949,565 | 5, 394, 965 
Vermont and Rhode Island__......-..-..--------.---- 282, 585 750, 263, 000 | 21, 606, 449 f 11, 209, 616 | 11, 445, 288 13, 118, 329 
Sten oe. no eee oe eS _| 254,347 |2, 734, 476,000 | 87, 565, 964 45,942, 592 | 46,650,684 | 54, 066, 121 
Connecticut 497, 201 |1,371, 556,000 | 40, 012, &38 a 17, 376, 561 | 18,321, 232 20, 871, 308 
New York..... 3, 773, 160 |12,172,214,000 |313, 775, 986 3, 226 |160, 905, 115 |164, 656,304 | 190, 237, 801 
New Jersey : SI Sk ee Ear s 2 . 198, 219 }2,815, 815, 000 | 95, 342, 286 » oe 50, 488, 261 | 51, 365, 345 57, 442, 472 
Pennsylvania 2, 232, 905 |9, 413, 927, 000 | 192, 722, 031 85, 410, 769 | 91,891,651 | 104, 899, 526 
Ohio __ : 690, 015 |5, 962, 373, 000 |126, 311, 721 ; 50, 258, 282 | 51,644,829 | 61, 783, 138 
Indiana : 728, 118 |2, 040, 915,000 | 50, 778, 949 3 | 22, 108,922 | 21,904,949 | 26, 362,062 
lllinois : 906, 945 |6, 969, 884, 000 |151, 010, 975 d 5 | 66, 460, 847 | 68, 655, 516 81, 359, 771 
Al ichions 155, 852 |3, 921, 806, 000 | 84, 007, 32: 3, 393 | 37,335, 428 | 38,435, 148 | 46, 590, 901 
ack conecsigmidl a ies * 685, 690 |1, 733, 424,000 | 45, 852, 0° , 5s 21, 172, 202 | 21, 134,722 | 25, 323, 124 
Minnesota : 515, 083 |1, 308, 826,000 | 36, 457, 57 p 16, 403, 929 | 16, 476, 667 19, 661, 711 
Iowa 482, 059 |1, 018, 591,000 | 30, 061, 1 , 113 | 14,908, 607 | 14, 279, 729 17, 253, 896 
Missouri ae ee ug 705, 465 |2, 335, 795, 000 | 51, 745, 8: ; 23, 408, 084 | 22, 554, 791 28, 005, 786 
North Dakota 76, 675 99, 984,000 | 5, 006, 4 2, 845, 674 | 2,614, 958 3, 329, 167 
South Dakota. 91, 727 134, 288, 000 5, 984, 26¢ , 3, 182, 473 3, 110, 248 3, 656, 2F 
Nebraska Seiten tenteabaartanaaaaiaad epainies 247,322 | 614,595,000 | 16, 587, 88 8, 579,063 | 8, 369, 137 9, 686, 163 
Kansas_.- i 2 = 352, 284 848, 652, 000 | 22, 063, ! 2,409 | 11, 122,298 | 11,078, 226 13, 243, 207 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, and West Virginia.....-.-.-.-.-.--.---- 794, 908 |3, 652, 602,000 | 69, 999, 59% 4,595 | 28,471, 236 | 30, 490, 418 35, 425, 814 
Virginia Sails SACU Be eth fe noe ed CS or 298, 420 |1, 119,075, 000 | 25,532, 815 3,758 | 11,662,779 | 12,155,033 | 14,011, 961 
naan RN Sa 8 a 304, 054 |2, 031,993, 000 | 34,315, 6,683 | 12,120,101 | 13, 629, 488 14, 993, 500 
South Carolina 125, 976 11, 330, 810, 000 17, 902, 449 10, 564 6, 040, 034 7, O84, 958 7, 739, 228 
Georgia > 251, 994 |1, 515, 492, 000 | 27, 515, 225 6,014 | 10,616,067 | 11, 292, 013 13, 170, 549 
Florida . 270, 570 673, 449, 000 | 24, 540, 699 2,489 | 11,939, 733 | 11, 684, 991 13, 679, 913 
Kentucky-~ . 297 942, 057, 0CO | 23, 422, 649 , 170 9, 690, 423 9, 967, 751 11, 657, 132 
Sites oe 276, 511 |1, 006, 224,000 | 23, 323, 703 3,639 | 10,715,147 | 11,181,337 | 13, 131, 487 
Aiabama 1, 529, 194, 000 | 20, 996, 201 , 466 6, 778, 870 7, 146, 599 8, 367, 842 
Mississit | 501, 727, 000 &, 820, 440 2, 86s 4, 667, 113 4, 940, 151 5, 644, 259 
Arkansas. 369, 531,000 | 10, 200, 280 2,6 5, 540,389 | 5, 608, 468 6, 572, 934 
Louisian 862, 344, 000 | 20, 672, 924 3, 763 9, 571, 741 9, 850, 392 11, 242, 378 
Oklahoma R88, 916, 000 | 23, 166, 506 2, 9S 11,111,419 | 11, 566, 357 13, 211, 777 
Texas 2, 773, 269, 000 | 65, 610, 913 3, 55g 31, 726, 905 | 32, 451, 403 37. 845, 164 
Montana and | ; 1, 562, 444, 0CO | 20, 223, 047 2% &, 362, 264 &, 736, 040 10, 093, 040 
Idaho BA rete 94,052 | 548, 323, 000 7, 727, 312 5, 83 3, 157, 795 3, 290, 993 3, 819, 921 
| 72, 780, 000 2, 984, 511 , 99: 1, 591, 477 1, 661, 834 1, 871, 522 
Colorado. . 432, 737, 000 | 14, 581, 086 046 | 7,957,666 | 7,993, 109 9, 405, 579 
Arizona and New Mexico...-. se 389, 792, 000 9, 573, 762 3, 63! 5, 874, 189 6, 122, 144 6, 875, 027 
Nevada is teliiSiaiiectedapebaien ties siioadbeacatt 23, 66: 136, 677, 000 2, 851, 628 776 1, 106, 239 1, 183, 965 1, 344, 276 
2, 224, 637, 060 | 30, 735, 476 , 8S 12, 615, 661 | 12, 530, 205 15, 662, 930 
965, 359, 000 | 17, 622, 007 7 7, 813, 147 7, 758, 496 9, 554, 733 
8, 216, 178, 000 |150, 305, 827 57, 591, 592 | 55, 456,104 | 69, 824, 595 


W yoming-.. 





Washington... 
Oregon 
California. ...-- 











No wonder this terrific drive is being made to destroy the T. V. A. 
yardstick. It is gradually squeezing the water out of these inflated 
valuations, and forcing reductions of rates in every nook and corner 
of every State in the Union. 

We have already reduced these rates $556,000,000 a year, and still 
the electric consumers in this country are overcharged $1,000,000,000 
a@ year. 

Now, I want to make a little comparison of the investments, and 
I should like to have attention for just a moment. They have told 
you that the private power companies in this country had invested 
in 1934—they started out with $12,000,000,000 and I think that they 
have raised it to $14,000,000,000 now without investing anything 
additional. Although prices have been going down, they still claim 
to have $12,000,000,000 or $14,000,000,000 invested. 

Now, let us see: The investments, according to the Edison Electric 
Institute, in 1934 were $12,124,000,000 in round numbers, while the 
municipal companies had invested $539,569,527, making a total of 
$12,664,376,952. They produced and sold that year 77,555,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of electric energy, which was 12 times the amount 
produced and sold in Ontario, Canada, where the entire investments 
amounted to $398.224,000. 

It would take 12 such power systems as they have in Ontario to 
produce and sell the same amount of power produced and sold in 
the United States. That would mean an investment of 12 times 
$398,224,000, or $4,778,688,000. That is what the investment would 
amount to if the Ontario system were expanded on the present basis 
to where it would produce the same amount of power now produced 
and sold in the United States, where the investment in 1934 was 
alleged to be $12,664,376,000. 

In other words, the investment that thty claimed in 1934 was 
$7,885,668,000 more, or almost three times as much, as it would be 
necessary on the basis of the Ontario Power Commission invest- 
ment for generation and transmission and distribution of the same 
amount of power—that in a cold, ungentle climate with a sparsely 
settled population, where they have to reach into remote areas. 
For instance, they transit power to Windsor, Canada, right across 
the line from Detroit, Mich., 238 miles the way the line runs, 

from Niagara Falls, and sell it at those standard rates. 

If we could just pick up the Ontario Power Commission’s system 
and set it down in the United States and let it expand to 12 times 
its present size, and serve every human being that the private 
power companies in America serve now, instead of having an in- 
vestment of over $12,000,000,000, we would have an investment of 
less than $5,000,000,000; and selling it at the Ontario rates, it 
would sell it to the ultimate consumers in this country for $1,420,- 
000,000 a year less thar we are now paying for it. 

There is where this trouble is coming from; they don’t want to 
turn loose this overcharge of $1,000,000,000 or more a year, wrung 
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from the helpless consumers of electric light and power in every 
State in the Union, and from every community in this Union 
where they use electricity, from Maine to Mexico. 

Let them squeeze the water out of their capital structure, elim- 
inate expensive and useless holding companies, cut down their 
overcharges, and base their rates on honest values and honest 
service, and they can sell power at the T. V. A. yardstick rates 
in every community in the United States. 

Instead of that, they are using every influence they can bring to 
bear to try to destroy this yardstick in order that they may con- 
tinue to impose these enormous burdens upon the unprotected 
consumers of electric lights and power for all time to come. 

And, by the way, the power companies are about to see the light 
in Memphis and Chattanooga. I see that at last they are reducing 
their rates down there approximately to the T. V. A. yardstick 
levels. Why didn’t they do it before? Because they didn’t have 
the influence of this golden wand, known as the T. V. A. yard- 
stick, the greatest weapon ever devised to protect the helpless con- 
sumers of electricity throughout the United States. 

I am going to analyze those rates and see whether they are 
charging T. V. A. rates or not. I know how they camouflage their 
rate structure, and I expect to analyze it and expose it during the 
next Congress, unless they do come clean, and impose the stand- 
ard T. V. A. yardstick rates, and I might say here, Mr. Chairman, 
that I have opposed from the beginning, and I expect to continue 
to oppose, the sale of a single kilowatt-hour of electric energy, 
generated by the T. V. A., or on the Columbia River, or any other 
public project in the United States, to a private power company, 
unless it is written into the contract so that it cannot be evaded, 
that this power is to be distributed at the standard yardstick rates 
to all of the ultimate consumers of all classes. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I hope that this investigation will continue 
until you fully expose and put an end to these vile practices. 
Then we can electrify every home in America, including every 
farm home, as well as every business establishment, at the T. V. A. 
yardstick rates. 

Let me say in this connection that I have adopted as my slogan, 
“Let us electrify every farm home in America at the T. V. A. 
rates.” We are behind every other country in the world except a 
few Central and South American countries in rural electrification. 
The average country in Europe has more than 90 percent satura- 
tion, and ours will probably now run around 10 or 15 percent. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, getting back to this yardstick, I have pre- 
pared here a chart showing the yardsticks for electrical consumers 
for residential service, to which I desire to call your attention, and 
which I have asked to have inserted in the Recorp at this point: 
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On this chart you will observe four yardsticks: 
No. 1 is the T. V. A. yardstick, which is 36 inches long and repre- 
sents the average price at which T. V. A. power is delivered to 
residential consumers throughout the T. V. A. area, which is 17.8 
mills, or 1.78 cents, per kilowatt-hour. 

No. 2 is a composite yardstick representing five publicly owned 
or municipally owned systems—Los Angeles, Calif.; Eugene, Oreg.; 
Tacoma, Wash.; Seattle, Wash.; and Winnipeg, Canada. This yard- 
stick is 41 inches long, representing the average price at which 
electricity is delivered to the ultimate residential consumers in those 
cities, which is 20.45 mills per kilowatt-hour, or a little more than 
2 cents a kilowatt-hour. 

No. 3 is the yardstick of private power companies, I might say 
the composite yardstick of private power companies delivering 
hydroelectric power to the ultimate residential consumers through- 
out the country, and is 95 inches long; representing the average 
price at which power companies deliver electricity to the ultimate 
consumers, which is 46.9 mills, or 4.69 cents per kilowatt-hour. 
That is hydropower. 

No. 4 is the yardstick of the private power companies that 
generate power with coal purchased at $4 a ton and distribute it 
to ultimate consumers for profit. This yardstick is 95 inches long, 
also representing the average price charged the ultimate residential 
consumers for electricity, which is 46.9 mills, or 4.69 cents per 
kilowatt-hour. 

Let me say, Mr. Chairman, that I did not take the trouble to 
develop the commercial yardstick and the industrial yardstick, 
but the commercial and industrial yardstick run right along with 
the residential yardstick. 

Now, note while the T. V. A. yardstick is only 36 inches long, 
the private power companies’ yardstick is 95 inches long, or 59 
inches longer than the T. V. A. yardstick. Remember, that is after 
we have got the power to the city gates. I have shown you that 
the power was delivered at the city gates at practically the same 
price, except the private power companies delivered it in the various 
areas cheaper than does the T. V. A. 

You will observe that those 59 inches have nothing to do with 
the generation and transmission of electricity, but represents only 
additional charges for distribution. 

Now, let’s go back to the yardstick No. 1, the T. V. A. yardstick, 
which is 36 inches long, representing the average price charged the 
ultimate residential consumers of T. V. A. power. You will note 
that the generation, transmission, profit, and line loss, all combined, 
take up 10.9 inches on this yardstick, or a cost of 5.5 mills a 
kilowatt-hour, which brings it right down here [indicating]. I want 
you to watch this. I will carry it right on down through all these 
yardsticks. [Continuing:] While the cost of distribution absorbs 
25.1 inches of this yardstick, or 12.3 mills a kilowatt-hour. 

Mr. Bippie. Before you leave that yardstick, then would another 
way of putting it be that the wholesale cost of generation is a little 
less than a third of the ultimate retail cost? 

Representative RANKIN. That is right. In other words, the 
wholesale price now laid down at the city gate is 5.5 mills per 
kilowatt-hour on an average, and the retail price to the ultimate 
consumers is 17.8 mills per kilowatt-hour, which is about one-third: 
in other words, at 100 miles distance, you can lay this power down 
at about one-third the cost at which it should reach the ultimate 
residential consumer. That is where it is laid down at 5.5 mills, 
understand, but, as I have shown, these private power companies 
lay it down in these various areas cheaper than that. 

Now, let’s take yardstick No. 2, which is the yardstick for Los 
Angeles, Eugene, Oreg., Tacoma and Seattle, Wash., and Winni- 
peg. Canada, and which, as I said, is 41 inches long, representing 
an average sale price to the ultimate consumer of 20.45 mills a 
kilowatt-hour. You will cbserve that generation, transmission, line 
loss, and the cost of stand-by facilities combined, absorb 12.15 
inches of this yardstick, representing a cost of exactly 6 mills a 
kilowatt-hour; in other words, at the city gate it costs those people 








6 mills a kilowatt-hour, while the distribution costs represent 28.7 
inches of this yardstick, or 14.45 mills a kilowatt-hour, making a 
total average cost to the residential consumers of electricity in 


those cities of 20.45 mills a kilowatt-hour. 

Remember that these cities as well as the municipalities dis- 
tributing T. V. A. power are paying taxes, or an amount in lieu of 
taxes, equal to and invariably greater than the taxes paid by private 
power companies, and are gradually paying their systems out. Re- 
member also that the private power companies never amortize their 
investments, but continue to impose these rates indefinitely. 

Now, let’s take yardstick No. 3, which is the yardstick of private 
power companies generating and distributing hydroelectric power 
to residential consumers for profit, which yardstick, as I have said, 
is 95 inches long. That is what it is laid down to the ultimate 
consumers at, representing the average price charged the residential 
ccnsumers for electric energy by private power companies, which is 
46.9 mills a kilowatt-hour, or more than twice the rates charged 
in Los Angeles, Eugene, Tacoma, Seattle, and Winnipeg, and mcre 
than two and one-half times the rates charged the ultimate con- 
sumers under the T. V. A. yardstick rates in Tupelo, Miss.; Athens, 







Ala.; Florence and Sheffield, Ala.; Amory, New Albany, Miss., and 
other municipalities in that area. 

We are usi1 S an example the Conowingo Dam on the Susque- 
hanna River, ich is owned and operated by a private company. 
You will note that the generation, transmission, profits, line losses, 
and stand-by costs absorb a total of only 10.5 inches of this yard- 
stick, whereas on the T. V. A. yardstick it absorbs 10.9 inches, and 
on this composite yardstick of these four municipalities it absorbs 
12.15 inches. 


But on this private yardstick, to lay the power down at the 
city gate, it absorbs only 10.5 inches of this yardstick, representing 
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a cost of 5.2 mills per kilowatt-hour, while the cost of distribution 
absorbs 84.5 inches of this yardstick, or 41.7 mills per kilowatt- 
hour, considerably more than three times the distribution costs 
under the T. V. A. yardstick, and almost three times the cost of 
distribution according to the yardstick used by the public plants 
of Los Angeles, Eugene, Tacoma, Seattle, and Winnipeg. 

You will note that it costs a little less to lay this power down 
at the city gate 100 miles from the dam—5.2 mills a kilowatt-hour— 
than the city of Tupelo and other municipalities pay for T. V. A. 
power laid down at the city gate the same distance from the dam, 
which is 5.5 mills a kilowatt-hour. Some of the municipalities pay 
a little more than that, because they use a smaller amount and 
transmit it a little farther. If you are interested in it, I have every 
one of them here. I have all of the power rates in America on this 
desk at this time; I mean the retail rates; what the ultimate con- 
sumers are paying. 

Yet when it comes to distributing this power, the municipalities 
using the T. V. A. yardstick, paying as much money in lieu of taxes 
as the private power companies pay in taxes, or even more, and 
making a handsome profit, use 25.1 inches on their yardstick to 
distribute this power, representing a cost of 12.3 mills a kilowatt- 
hour, while private power companies, operating for profit, use 84.5 
inches of their yardstick to distribute power to the ultimate con- 
sumers, representing a cost of 41.7 mills a kilowatt-hour, or con- 
siderably more than three times the cost of distribution under 
the T. V. A. yardstick, where the city makes a reasonable profit 
and amortizes its investment. As I pointed out before, the private 
power companies never amortize their investment. 

Now, let’s take yardstick No. 4, which is the yardstick of the 
private power companies producing power with coal valued at $4 
a ton, transmitting it a distance of 100 miles and distributing to 
the ultimate consumers for profit. At this point, I submit, you 
gentlemen on the committee are familiar with the price of coal 
and know thl.at coal can be laid down invariably at less than half 
this price, and sometimes for less than a third or probably a 
fourth of that amount; that is, in volume where this power is 
generated at the mine. 

Private utilities have estimated that they can produce power 
with $4 a ton coal at 5.4 mills a kilowatt-hour, but the New York 
Power Authority estimates that cost to be 63 mills a kilowatt- 
hour. In order to be on the safe side, we will use that figure. 

I believe someone testified the other day for the power com- 
panies that they could produce power with coal at about 4.18 mills 
per kilowatt-hour, but we are using the highest figure, that used by 
the New York Power Authority, which was arguing, so to speak, the 
hydro side of the power question as against the production of elec- 
tricity by coal. 

Senator ScHwartTz. I think Mr. Kellogg put the cost at 4.18. 

Representative RANKIN. I think you are right, Senator. I have not 
been able to read all of this testimony. In fact, I have not been able 
to get all of it, because it is coming so fast the stenographer has 
been unable to transcribe it, or to get it out and make copies. 

You will note this yardstick No. 4 is also 95 inches long, the 
same length as the private power companies’ other yardstick. No 
matter what it costs private power companies to generate, transmit, 
and distribute electricity, they charge the ultimate consumers the 
same price—all the traffic will bear. 

There was a rural line in my county before the T. V. A. was 
created. Those people wanted electricity. There is only one way 
in God’s world to get it; they were at the mercy of the Mississippi 
Power Co. They imposed a line charge of $3.25 a month, and then 
charged them 5 cents a kilowatt-hour for their electricity. Twenty- 
five kilowatt-hours of electricity cost them $4.50 a month. They 
now get it for $1. That not only pays the running expenses of 
the association but amortizes the investment over a period of, I 
believe, 20 years. 

You will note that the generation of this power with $4 coal 
absorbs 12.7 inches of this yardstick, or a cost of 6.2 mills a kilo- 
watt-hour. Since coal can be laid down in volume in almost any 
municipality in the United States at $4 a ton, or less, it is unneces- 
sary to add transmission cost or line losses. But to be on the safe 
side, we have presumed that this power is being transmitted 100 
miles and that the cost of transmission absorbs 2.4 inches of the 
yardstick, or 1.2 mills a kilowatt-hour. And the line loss absorbs 
8 inches of the yardstick—representing a cost of 4.4 mills a kilo- 
watt-hour. 

In other words, the cost of generating electricity by coal pur- 
chased at $4 a ton, and transmitting it 100 miles and laying it 
dcwn at the city gate absorbs 15.9 inches of this yardstick—or a 
cost of 7.9 mills a kilowatt-hour—according to the New York 
Power Authority—or exactly 7 mills a kilowatt-hour according to 
the estimate of private utilities, and probably less than that, 
according to Mr. Kellogg, and where coal is cheaper of course this 


| expense is greatly reduced. 


This leaves 79.1 at the very best now, putting it at the very 
worst, this leaves 79.1 inches of this yardstick to be absorbed in 
distribution, or 39.9 mills a kilowatt-hour, whereas the T. V. A. 
yardstick absorbs only 25.1 inches in distribution, or a cost of 
123 mills a kilowatt-hour. 

There is where your billion-dollar overcharge comes in, in that 
extra 59 inches of the private power companies’ yardstick. It 
comes in the distribution end of the business. There is where 
your inflated valuations lie in these exorbitant overcharges for the 
distribution of electric energy to the ultimate consumers. 

The figures which I gave a few moments ago show that private 
power companies are selling power to each other and laying it 
down at convenient points, for a great deal less than the cost 
indicated on any of these yardsticks. 
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Therefore, if they are honest and efficient, they could distribute 
electric energy to ultimate consumers throughout the United 
States at the T. V. A. yardstick rate of 17.8 mills a kilowatt-hour, 
to the residential consumers and proportionate prices to the com- 
mercial and industrial consumers, using the T. V. A. yardstick, 
which is 36 inches long instead of charging as they do an average 
of 46.9 mills a kilowatt-hour, and using a yardstick 95 inches 
long—I say they could lay this power down to the ultimate con- 
sumers in every State in the Union at T. V. A. yardstick rates, 
make a reasonable return on their money, and amortize all their 
investments in 20 or 30 years, I mean all their legitimate invest- 
ments. 

This yardstick, as I said, applies to residential rates. The resi- 
dential consumers are invariably overcharged more than the com- 
mercial customers, and a similar yardstick will show about the 
same percentage overcharges in commercial and industrial rates, 
charged by private power companies throughout the country, the 
overcharges to the industrial consumers being less in proportion 
than the residential compared with the commercial customers. 

That is what this fight is about. They don’t want to squeeze the 
water out of this extra 59 inches of that yardstick, but want to 
destroy all legitimate competition in order to continue to impose 
their exorbitant rates on the helpless consumers of electricity 
throughout the country. 

Now, let me point out again, Mr. Chairman, when the T. V. A. bill 
Was passed and its yardstick promulgated, a yardstick was worked 
out for the ultimate consumers in the rural sections. They are 
charged exactly the same rate that the municipal customers are 
charged, but there is a cent a kilowatt-hour extra added up to the 
first 100 kilowatt-hours per month to amortize the cost of the lines. 

At that time private power companies were refusing to go outside 
even of the municipalities and in some municipalities they would not 
serve all of the people who wanted it. This T. V. A. yardstick not 
only broke these ra down throughout the country but enabled us 
to start a program of rural electrification, and today there are more 
rural power lines being built than were ever dreamed of by the most 
enthusiastic advocates of public power 10 years ago. 

We are taking to them the benefits of this greatest of all our nat- 

ural resources, outside of the soil from which we live, which is the 
hydroelectric power in these streams. It has been absolutely going 
to waste. By harnessing it we do not exhaust a natural resource, as 
we do by using coal and gas or oil. There is enough of it in these 
navigable streams to serve all of the residential consumers in 
America, and all of the commercial consumers and probably have 
enough left to serve the industrial consumers. I am not sure about 
that. : 
But where these cheap rates have gone, and these power lines 
have been carried into the rural sections, it has created for those 
farmers a new civilization, and they are manifesting an enthusiasm 
never known before. 

Now let’s see what the result has been. I know they come up 
here and they will bring up in my State, they can bring up a 
municipality that owns its own plant and charges higher rates than 
they do, but it is one of those municipalities where they have the 
complex that they must pick the pockets of private power con- 
sumers in order to raise money to pay taxes on vacant lots. The 
T. V. A. does not permit that. Therefore, while those so-called 
taxless towns amortize investments, yet they impose enormous 
charges in order to get money for other purposes. That is not 
permitted under the T. V. A. contract. 

This $40,000 profit that Tupelo made last year must go back into 
new development or be paid on their debts or used further to re- 
duce the power rates which have already been reduced once. 

If I understand Dr. Morgan’s statement in reference to the 
city of Tupelo—while I won't say it is ridiculous—he is tremen- 
dously mistaken because there is the statement showing the facts. 
I telegraphed down there and the city clerk sent that to me by air 
mail in order that I might have it, showing that they made a profit 
last year of $40,000, which must go, as I said, into a reduction of 
rates or the extension of their system or be used in the payment 
of their debts. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let’s see what the effect of this is on the 
ultimate consumer. 

Representative JENKINS. Would you let me ask a question? 

Representative RanxKIn. I would be glad for you to. 

Representative JENKINS. On that Tupelo business right there. 

Representative RANKIN. Yes. 

Representative JENKINS. I am sorry that I didn’t get to hear all 
of your statement, and I probably ought not to ask this question, 
since I wasn’t here, but this is my chance. 

Representative RANKIN. That’s all right; you ask any question 
you want to, and I want to say to you the sky is the limit on these 
questions. 

Representative JENKINS. In Tupelo—you are talking about 
Tupelo, as I gather it—the yardstick is an important factor in 
Tupelo, the yardstick. Of course, the T. V. A. yardstick, to be 
anything like an accurate yardstick, should cover the cost to T. V. A. 
Now, whenever you talk about a profit at Tupelo, you can’t be 
talking about the prices laid down by the yardstick because in 
Tupelo you put on a charge that you call “surcharge,” don’t you? 

Representative RANKIN. No. 

Representative JENKINS. How much is the surcharge difference 
between the yardstick price and the price to the public? 

Representative Rankin. If the gentleman had been here, he 
would have understood, as I told the committee that that 10-per- 
cent surcharge had been removed because they found it unneces- 
sary. We put it on in the beginning because we were afraid that 
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those rates would not keep the municipal system out of the red. We 
found we were mistaken, and, after reducing that surcharge, we 
were able to make a profit last year of $40,000, and our rates were 
reduced again a few days ago. 

Representative JENKINS. How much did you reduce the sur- 
charge? 

Representative RANKIN. Took off the 10 percent. 

Representatike JENKINS. You took it all off? 

Representative RANKIN. It was 10 percent. It was all taken off; 
yes. Now, if the gentleman had been here—— 

Representative JENKINS. I don’t want you to go back, Mr. Rankin. 

Representative RANKIN. No, no; but I want to go back. The 
gentleman from Ohio missed one of the most valuable contributions 
that I made. 

Mr. Chairman, may I be permitted to insert-—— 

Mr. Bipp.e. No; it is in the record already. 

Representative RANKIN. Well, I will say to the gentleman from 
Chio, Tupelo bought this power at an average of around 514 mills 
per kilowatt-hour, paid all of its operating expenses, and at the 
Same time made a profit of $40,003.19 last year, and further re- 
duced its rates to the consumers. 

Representative JENKINS. I believe you are reading from a book 
before you. Are you going to read extensively? If you are, I wish 
you would give me the citation. 

Representative RANKIN. No; I am not going to read extensively. 

Mr. Briop.e. This is the exhibit that was introduced on the oper- 
ation of the municipalities yesterday. It is just before the “‘Coop- 
eratives’” here, headed “Tupelo.” 

Representative JENKINS. That is right. Thank you. 

Representative RANKIN. I want to say that the gentleman from 
Ohio |Mr. JENKINS] should have been here to hear this information. 

During the year 1937 the Ohio Power Co. sold to the Ohio Edison 
Co. in Ohio, and I think in the gentleman's own district, I think 
if you will look at it you will find this power was laid down in 
his district, or the one east of it. 

Representative JENKINS. It is not in my district. The Ohio 
Edison Co. doesn’t operate in my district so far as I know. 

Representative RaNKIN. It sold 26,426,000 kilowatt-hours of firm 
power in the year 1937 at 5.3 mills per kilowatt-hour. That is less 
than this 5.5 mills paid by the city of Tupelo for T. V. A. power 
laid down in that area. 

But when they went to distribute it to the people of Ohio they 
used the 95-inch yardstick you see, and charged them 46.9 mills 
on an average, whereas at Tupelo we sold it for 17.8 mills, paid 
all running and operating expenses, including money in lieu of 
taxes, and made a profit of $40,000 a year. 

Now, Mr. Brann, the great iconoclast, once said: “You can’t 
explain the dead cat out of the family system.” There isn’t a man 
on earth that can take those wholesale figures and take the dis- 
tribution costs in these various municipalities and ever reconcile 
them with this 95-inch yardstick that is used by the private 
power companies throughout the United States. and by which I 
might say they overcharged the people of Ohio last year about 
$40,000,000 for electric lights and power. As a result of that enor- 
mously long yardstick they paid an overcharge of over $40,000,000 
a year and are paying it now. 

Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Brpp_e. I have just one. 

Do I take it that the conclusion, not in terms of figures but 
in terms of a general conclusion of your yardstick, which, by the 
way, aS a matter of record, is found on page 768 of the hearings 
before the Committee on Rivers and Harbors of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, No. 2, November and December 1937-—-hearings on 
H. R. 7365 and 7863-—-that the ultimate conclusion is, first, that 
the wholesale cost of power generation is substantially the same 
when you compare T. V. A., Los Angeies, Conowingo, and the 
national average? 

Representative RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. Bipp.e. That is the first thing? 

Representative RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. Bipp.e. And, secondly, that, whereas the relation of the 
wholesale power costs in the two first charts to the ultimate retail 
price is between a third and a fourth-—— 

Representative RaNKIN. That is right. 

Mr. Brippie. Of the ultimate retail price, that when we compare 
the relationship of the wholesale and the ultimate retail price, or 
try to determine to what extent the ultimate retail price reflects 
the wholesale price, we find that that same ratio is more like onee 
ninth or one-tenth of the ultimate price 

Representative RANKIN. Instead of one-third. 

Mr. Bripp.e. Instead of one-third? 

Representative RaNKIN. Yes. 

Mr. Brppie. That that really is the essence of this comparison. 

Representative RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. Brppte. And from that you conclude that the essence of 
the yardstick is a retail profit? 

Representative RaNKIN. That is right. In other words, that is 
to say where power is laid down at the city gate by all these yard- 
sticks at approximately the same price—approximately the same 
price—nevertheless the municipalities using the T. V. A. power 
charge about 3 times that amount for distributing it, and the 
private power companies charge 10 times that amount for distribut- 
ing it. 

‘That is so plain that I believe I can make Wendell Willkie 
understand it. 

Mr, Chairman, I want to repeat my cpening statement: The 
T. V. A. is the most profitable investment the American people have 
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made since the Louisiana Purchase. This T. V. A. and its yardstick 
has taught the American people what electricity is worth, and forced 
down rates in every State and in every locality in this Union. Every 
human being in the continental United States who turns an electric 
switch gets the benefit from it every month that rolls around. 

It has reduced light and power rates in the United States $556,- 
000,000 a year; it and the other power policies of this administra- 
tion, which is several times the amount, more than twice the 
amount of the entire cost of the T. V. A. from the beginning of the 
Wilson Dam until its entire completion of the present program. 
And I say that not only they get this reduction now but they will 
get it throughout the generations that are to come—unless this 
yardstick is destroyed. 

If the American Congress will see to it that this yardstick is not 
interfered with, we will bring these rates down to the T. V. A. levels 
in every community in America from Maine to California, and elec- 
trify every farm home under the American flag at those rates. 

Senator Frazier. You have rural lines out of Tupelo, as I under- 
stand it? 

Representative RANKIN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frazier. What is the rate the farmers pay there? 

They are farm lines, are they? 

Representative RANKIN. Yes. 

Senator Frazier. What is the rate the farmers pay there? 

Representative RANKIN. Let me say to you, Senator, that the rural 
lines have no connection with the municipality of Tupelo. 

Senator Frazier. Oh, they are separate? 

Representative RANKIN. They are operated by the Tombigbee 
Electric Power Association. 

Senator Frazier. Is that private? 

Representative RANKIN. The Tombigbee Electric Power Association 
is incorporated under the laws of the State of Mississippi, and is a 
nonprofit cooperative. 

They sell the power at exactly the same rates as in Tupelo, except 
that they add 1 cent per kilowatt-hour on the first 100 kilowatt- 
hours a month to raise the funds to amortize the lines. 

Permit me at this point to insert the schedule for the Tombigbee 
Electric Power Association. 

Mr. BippLz. It is already in the record. 

Representative RANKIN. I would like for it to go in here, too, so 
as to make my statement consecutive. 

Mr. BIpDLeE. Yes, sir. 

Representative RANKIN. You will note that the minimum electric 
bill in either the municipalities or in these associations is 25 kilo- 
watt-hours a month. In Tupelo that 25 kilowatt-hours a month 
costs 75 cents and on the rural lines it costs $1 a month, because 
Tupelo has to pay for her distribution system out of other funds. 
They already own the distribution system. 

This extra 25 cents added to the farmer is to pay for their dis- 
tribution lines. That extra 1 cent a kilowatt-hour goes up to 100 
kilowatt-hours a month. 

In other words, if he uses 100 kilowatt-hours 25 miles out on a 
rural power line, he pays $3.50. In Tupelo he would pay $2.50. 
That extra dollar goes to amortize his line, and then he is not 
taxed at all any further. The same thing applies to the com- 
mercial rates. 

Senator Schwartz. That extra 25 cents would come off when they 
have paid for their line? 

Representative RANKIN. When they have paid for these lines, 
that is right, Senator, why, that extra 25 cents, as the Senator 
says, comes off. 

Now, I want to show you what this means. When this T. V. A. 
contract was made at Tupelo—and I refer to Tupelo more often 
because I live there; that is my home town—the average satura- 
tion for electric refrigerators throughout the country—well, I will 
take first the average kilowatt-hour consumption. 

In that town it was 35 kilowatt-hours a month, only 35 kilowatt- 
hours a month, and that has grown now; it was in September of 
this year 148 kilowatt-hours a month. In the wintertime it runs 
up around 200 kilowatts a month. While the average through the 
United States is only about 60 kilowatt-hours a month. 

And I might say to you, on these rural lines of this very Tom- 
bigbee Electric Power Association I was speaking of a moment ago, 
the average consumption was 81 kilowatt-hours a month in the 
month of September. They are learning to use electricity. When 
this contract was made, the commercial consumers in Tupelo were 
using 183 kilowatt-hours a month, and in the month of September 
of this year I notice they used 524 kilowatt-hours a month—that 
is on the average. 

And, by the way, they pay less for that 524 kilowatt-hours a 
month than they paid for the 183 kilowatt-hours a month 5 years 
ago, and what they are paying now goes to amortize their power 
system and further reduce rates. 

The saturation for electric refrigerators throughout the United 
States 5 years ago was only 29 percent. Of course, the country 
people didn’t have any electricity, and they wouldn’t have got any 
at all if it hadn’t been for this drive for public power, to give the 
American people the benefit of the hydroelectric power in our 
navigable streams, 

The saturation point for electric refrigerators was 29 percent. In 
Tupelo, which is a small town, less than 10,000 people, the satura- 
tion point was only 19 percent. In other words, only 19 people 
out of 100 who had electricity in their homes had electric refrigera- 
tors 4 years ago. 

In 5 years it has grown from 19 to 90 percent. Ninety percent 
of the people, white and black, who have electricity in their homes 
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in Tupelo now have electric refrigerators in their homes, and on this 
Tombigbee Association’s lines it is 55 percent. 

Thousands of people who never dreamed of even seeing lights in 
their homes now have electric refrigerators. 

In Alcorn County, which covers the city of Corinth and the 
rural areas of that county, it is 79 percent, and in other counties 
the proportion is about the same. 

So, Mr. Chairman, we are bringing to the people of this country 
the benefit of the greatest natural resource on earth, outside 
of the soil, and a resource that nobody knew existed until about 50 
years ago. There was no power, electricity was never used for 
power purposes, and could not have been used for power purposes 
poe ged the invention of the electric light by Edison about 1878 
or f 

I notice that Dr. Morgan says that the rates have been reduced 
in 50 years. My God, why shouldn’t they be reduced in 50 years? 
The first plant that they established was in New York, and nobody 
could use it except rich ones. The first man that ever complained 
of an overcharge for electric light and power, I am told, was J. P. 
Morgan. 

Of course, they have been reduced in 50 years, and still we are 
behind all of the other countries in the world. 

Now, let us get back 

Senator ScHwarTz. Morgan’s objection would probably be per- 
suasive? 

Representative RANKIN. Yes; with private power companies. 

I take the position that the water power in these navigable 
streams is public property, and belongs to all of the American 
people, and should be used by all of them. I think power used 
on the Tennessee River would serve a marvelous purpose if we used 
it for yardstick purposes and built lines in every direction 350 miles 
long, and laid it down at the yardstick rates, and showed the 
people in those areas what electricity is worth, and inspired them 
to make a girive to get cheaper electricity in their own homes and 
their places of business. 

I take the position that it is public property, and should be used 
for the benefit of the American people. 

I am of the opinion that they can generate power by coal—and 
I know that they can with gas, where natural gas is available—and 
deliver it at the T. V. A. yardstick rates in any community in the 
United States and make a profit, but they can’t do it until they 
squeeze all of this water, about $7,000,000,000 of it, out of their 
capital structure, and get rid of useless officials, and stop spending 
50 much money on propaganda, indirectly buying up newspapers, 
and contributing to the campaign funds of every fellow they think 
will help to rake their chestnuts when he gets into public office, 
and trying to control the public affairs of America. 

If they will squeeze the water out of their capital structure and 
get down to doing the same legitimate business that the T. V. A. 
is doing, they can deliver power anywhere in the United States 
at the T. V. A. yardstick rates. 

Now, let me show you what they are doing in other countries. 
We are far behind. In Germany, in France, in Italy, in Norway 
and Sweden and Denmark, and even in Japan, 90 percent of the 
farm homes have electricity. In Holland and Switzerland it is 100 
percent, approximately, and report shows 100 percent of electricity 
in their farm homes. 

Holland is the best housed, and the best electrified, and the most 
contented country on the face of this earth today, I think, and it 
is because this great wealth that has been throughout the centu- 
ries running waste to the sea has been harnessed and used for 
the benefit of those people and not for a few stock promoters; it 
is not permitted to go to waste or be used by a lot of stock pro- 
moters and other manipulators in the public power game. 

I made this statement on the floor of the House, and some man 
arose and said, “Well, those countries are thickly settled.” That 
doesn’t make any difference. In New Zealand, a new and sparsely 
settled country, 65 percent of its farms are electrified now, and a 
farm in New Zealand covers a great deal of acreage. 

We are far behind. What we are driving at is not only to break 
these rates down to the domestic consumers, to the commercial 
consumers, and industrial consumers, throughout the whole 
United States, but to electrify every farm home in America at the 
T. V. A. yardstick rates and make it the most prosperous country 
in the world. 

I am not going into the industrial or ccmmercial rates, but I 
will say this to you: That this same Mississippi Power Co.—and 
it is a pretty good example—that buys its power at 4.22 mills per 
kilowatt-hour, charges in round numbers $11,000 a month for 
1,000,000 kilowatt-hours, that Tupelo delivers, under the T. V. A. 
yardstick, for a little more than $4,000, a difference of about $7,000 
a month. 

Now, you can bring that on down, and, of course, it is reduced as 
the consumption or the amount consumed is reduced, but those 
enormous burdens in that proportion are imposed on the manu- 
facturers and the merchants throughout this country, from Maine 
to California. 

If the merchants in every town, and every city, and every com- 
munity, and at every crossroad; if every person who pays commercial 
rates, ever finds out the truth about these overcharges, we won't 
have any trouble defending the T. V. A. from then on. 

Senator Frazier. Have you got the percentage of farms in Ontario 
that are electrified, of farm homes? 

Representative RANKIN. Senator, I am not sure that I have that; 
but it is pretty high. They are far ahead of us. 











They have been heating their houses; those farmers have been 
heating their houses with electricity in Ontario for 20 years. Many 
farm homes built in Ontario are built without any chimneys at all. 

The time will come in this country—we are just on the edge of 
this development—and the time will come in this country when all 
_ of the coal produced in Ohio and all the other States will be used 
at the mine and the power transmitted, because it is cheaper than 
[eras the coal and then attempting to generate the power. 

Mr. J. D. Ross, the head of the Bonneville project, says that 300 
* miles is a ‘reasonable transmission distance, with alternating cur- 
rent; and he says that he thinks that they will soon have a pro- 
gram worked out whereby they can transmit it 1,000 miles with 
direct current. 

So we are just in the beginning of the electric oe and they are 
asking us to fold up and march backward in the darkness. 

Is there anything further? 

Chairman DonaHey. Are there any further gestions of this wit- 


ness? 

Mr. Brpp.e. Mr. Chairman, the figures that the witness referred 
to from the Army Engineers Report is from Document 328, which 
has often been referred to, in part 1, on page 528, which showed 
the average cost of hydropower at the switchboard at Wilson, and 
on page 530, which shows the transmission cost. 

Representative RANKIN. I put the numbers of those pages in the 
record. I had them copied into the record. 

Chairman Donaney. If there are no further questions, Congress- 
man RANKIN, on behalf of the committee, I thank you. 

Representative RANKIN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and all of the 
members of the committee for your kindness and your patience. 


The Government and Business—Where Do We Go 
From Here? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 11, 1939 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I am convinced, as firmly as 
I ever believed anything in my life, that we will never see our 
way out of the depression until we witness a business recovery 
in this country. The one must antedate the other. 

Not until business again gets on its feet, functioning nor- 
mally and confident of the future, will America be lifted out 
of the slough of depression. 

In trying to analyze what ails us as a nation and what is 
required to cure us, let us try to apply a little of the saving 
grace of common sense to the situation. 

We see millions of our fellow citizens, as good people as ever 
lived, unemployed and struggling to get work. I believe the 
latest conservative estimate is 11,000,000. Every self-respect- 
ing soul among them would rather have a regular job with 
industry if he could get it, but the sources of regular employ- 
ment have dried up, and the result is a bedlam rush to get on 
the Government rolls, Formerly Congressmen were implored 
by constituents to give them letters to key businessmen and 
manufacturers so they might apply for regular employment. 
I have not had such a request in a year. The cry now is, 
“Help me to get on W. P. A.” I have supported large work- 
relief appropriations because in America people must not be 
allowed to starve or go naked, but I hope that soon there may 
be a more fundamental solution of the employment problem. 

The diagnosis and the remedy of the existing situation are, 
to my mind, clear as a flag on a pikestaff. Business and in- 
dustry are frozen with fear. They need to be thawed out by 
the warm rays of confidence—confidence in their Govern- 
ment and confidence in the future. Without any disrespect 
to business and industry—which I highly respect—I might 
draw the analogy of the fish that is frozen stiff in untold sub- 
zero temperatures and which, when placed in warm water, 
straightway loses its rigidity and disports itself as if nothing 
had happened. I saw this phenomenon on the stage the other 
night, and I was surprised by the naturalness and agility dis- 
played by the fish after it had been frozen as stiff as an icicle. 

It would not require a very great effort to thaw out business 
and to enable it to conduct itself as it always has in our 
periods of greatest national prosperity. I think I know how 
it can be done, and this is my formula: 
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Give business the assurance of a fair and reasonable profit, 
free from unnecessary governmental interference, and the 
depression will soon be over. 

BUSINESS WILL THAW OUT 


Apply this formula and business will thaw out as if under 
the genial rays of a warm summer sun. Atrophied industry 
will become quick and nimble. In other words, all in the 
world that is necessary to start business and industry going 
in a normal way is assurance of a fair and reasonable profit 
and a chance to operate free from undue bureaucratic 
domination. 

This kind of assurance will immediately turn on the “Go” 
sign. There is nothing fundamentally wrong with the coun- 
try. Banks and other large financial institutions are literally 
bulging with money, and with the assurance I have de- 
scribed once given this pent-up reservoir of vitalizing funds 
will be turned into the streams of credit and creative enter- 
prise and things will begin to hum. The millions now on 
synthetic Government jobs will then be happily absorbed into 
regular employment, and the depression will become nothing 
more than a horrible memory. 

All of this I believe with all my heart, and I advocate this 
philosophy because I am a friend—a sincere, earnest friend— 
of the millions of worthy people who deserve a better fate 
in life than having to fight for a Government leaf-raking job. 
I want every person in America on whom rests the respon- 
sibility of a breadwinner to have a steady, dependable job at 
a saving wage which will enable him to rear and educate his 
family with dignity and respect and lay by something for the 
inevitable rainy day. It is his right to have such a job. 

CAPITAL AND LABOR ARE INTERDEPENDENT 

When, I wonder, will we learn the lesson that in this coun- 
try and under our form of government capital and labor are 
interdependent? What the workingman wants is excellent 
wages, reasonable hours of employment, and healthful, sani- 
tary working conditions. On the other end of the equation 
there must be somebody with capital, somebody with finances 
and earning capacity to provide those wages and those work- 
ing conditions, or the same will not be provided and the 
depression will go on and on, with the Government more and 
more edging into the field of private enterprise and more and 
more becoming the sole employer, which is a very gloomy and 
dangerous outlook. 

The encouragement to business I propose, which means so 
much to the country in the hope it holds forth for an eco- 
nomic revival, can be extended without any taint of favorit- 
ism or special privilege. It can be done, and should be done, 
without condoning in the fraction of a degree any evil or 
monopolistic practices. On the contrary, it should be the aim 
to strengthen the arm of the Federal Trade Commission so 
as to keep it ever alert and active against unfair trade prac- 
tices. The businessman should be heid to strict moral and 
legal responsibility and should not be relieved of any of his 
obligations or responsibilities to society, but on the other hand 
he should have reasonable assurance of governmental encour- 
agement and support as long as he performs his normal and 
useful function of fostering creative enterprise and furnishing 
employment. I fear that in recent years he has been “the 
forgotten man” in our national equation, or perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say that he has been too much forgotten 
in respect to governmental recognition of his real problems 
and overly remembered in respect to governmental regimen- 
tation and punitive taxation. 

American business has led the world in the past because of 
the absence of restrictions in the way of the spirit of enter- 
prise. 

Because this freedom has been abused by some, the public 
called for restrictions and more restrictions. Instead of 
merely punishing fraud and other flagrant transgressions 
against business ethics, our laws provide for blanket restric- 
tions which have suppressed hundreds of desirable enterprises 
for every dishonest one. 

Now the tendency is to add crushing and discriminatory 
taxation to unreasonable restrictions. The risks of new 
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enterprises have remained, the profit possibilities have been 
severely limited. 

I want to do everything I can to help businessmen to get 
going again. I want to encourage them, not discourage them. 
I do not want to see them taxed any more than is absolutely 
necessary to provide for the needs of the people and the 
Government, and above all I do not want to see them harried 
and worried and disheartened by punitive taxes that take 
all the tuck out of their hope and purpose. 

BILL TO REPEAL UNDISTRIBUTED-PROFITS TAX 

Because I feel that way about it, I have introduced a bill 
which, if it should pass, would go a long way to revive the 
drooping spirits of business and industry and inspire them 
with confidence of the future. The bill I have introduced 
would repeal outright the undistributed-profits tax and 
would not leave a vestige of that statute on the books. In 
the last Congress the undistributed-profits tax was modified 
so as to mitigate somewhat the rigors of the burden it places 
on business, but the principle was retained in our tax struc- 
ture. The principle should be eradicated, root and branch, 
and I shall lend my best efforts to wipe it out entirely. As 
long as even a germ of it remains it will be an unjustifiable 
worry hanging over the heads of harassed businessmen who 
will never be sure that the germ may not grow by future 
amendments until it becomes a great evil. I voted against 
the undistributed-profits tax when it was first enacted, be- 
lieving that it would prove a millstone around the neck of 
small- and middle-sized business, and that view was vindi- 
cated by the experience of the law in operation. In the last 
session I voted for absolute repeal of that law and I hope in 
this Congress to see it wiped completely off of the statute 
books. Likewise I voted against the proposed tax on family 
owned corporations, which, fortunately, died a-borning. Like 
the undistributed-profits tax it was conceived in the notion 
that it would reach a few large unworthy corporations but 
apparently without a thought that in so doing it would mur- 
der thousands of small worthy ones that make up the warp 
and woof of our industrial fiber and in our own city of In- 
dianapolis are basically responsible for our community well- 
being and prosperity. . 

I want to do all I can to aid business, not to confer special 
privilege on anyone nor to give any businessman any more 
than his dues, but because when business is prosperous work- 
ingmen are employed with steady jobs and at high wages. 
The farmer, too, is better off because there is a wider demand, 
and consequently better prices, for farm products. In my way 
of thinking, therefore, the man who helps to revive and re- 
store honest business is helping most the workingman and the 


farmer. 
LOANS TO BUSINESS AN ALLY OF RECOVERY 


I think it is perfectly proper that all of us should pause 
and ask ourselves the question, “Where do we go from here?” 
As one of the old and original proponents of Government 
loans to industry, who introduced in Congress the first bill on 
that subject, I would continue that form of governmental 
assistance only with a loosening up of the regulations and a 
less harsh application of rules which now make it almost as 
difficult to get a loan from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration as from a hard-boiled banking institution. In In- 
dianapolis we are fortunate in having one of the best cham- 
bers of commerce in the United States, a chamber of com- 
merce capable of visualizing the needs of our community and 
State and most responsive in rendering willing and effective 
assistance to all of our business interests in every worthy 
endeavor. As a Member of Congress, it is to me a real pleas- 
ure to work with an organization of such efficiency for the 
upbuilding of the civic interests of Indianapolis and a better 
national business outlook. Such men as President C. D. Alex- 
ander and Executive Vice President William H. Book are 
known throughout the country and are highly regarded as 
public-spirited business executives who can be depended upon 
to do all that is possible to help in various ways to revive busi- 
ness, not entirely for business’ sake but to assist the working- 
man and the farmer. That is your problem and my problem— 
to get business to going again. That is the problem of our 
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National Government. I believe it is the biggest problem be- 
fore America. I repeat that I believe it can be solved by the 
simple formula of giving business assurance of a reasonable 
profit and freedom from unnecessary governmental inter- 
ference. Business as a whole is not asking for any special 
privileges or subsidies. It is willing to take its chances with 
the ordinary risks and vicissitudes of life that come to every 
business enterprise. What it does ask is that it be relieved 
from punitive and discriminatory taxes and excessive regi- 
mentation and that it be given a fair show for its white alley. 

As one Member of Congress, with no pretension at all to 
unusual wisdom, but with some conception, I hope, of the 
realism of our country’s distressed condition, I believe the 
position of business is fair and reasonable and worthy of our 
best thought and consideration. 


The Arrest by the German Police of George Roth, 
Naturalized American Citizen, Employed by 
United States Line Steamship “Washington” as a 
Tourist Steward 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1939 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, on November 30, 1938, George 
Roth, a naturalized American citizen of German birth, and 
employed as a tourist waiter on the steamship Washington of 
the United States Line, was arrested and forcibly removed 
from the ship by the German police as it lay in Hamburg, 
and has been confined in a Nazi prison pending trial. This 
arrest took place in the absence of the captain, and upon no 
more than a vague reference to “criminal charges.” It is 
worthy of note that this arrest took place in the hours im- 
mediately preceding the sailing of the ship on its return 
voyage to New York after a stay in Hamburg of 5 days. Not 
only was Roth’s arrest apparently designed to occur at such 
a time that his friends would be forced to abandon him, but 
his trial is being set for January 14, when the Washing- 
ton—having Roth’s defense witnesses on board—will be 
safely on the high seas, and will not be able to touch at 
Hamburg until long after such verdict as may be expected 
from a people’s court in Germany has been found. 

Immediately after this arrest, the ship’s delegates, alarmed 
at this summary action on the part of the Gestapo, inter- 
viewed the ship’s chief officer, who was unable to offer any 
explanation as to why Roth was arrested. Therefore, ac- 
companied by two witnesses, the ship’s delegates sought out 
our American consul, who had come aboard a few hours 
previously, and asked why Roth was taken. He stated that 
he did not know the reason for the arrest but offered every 
assistance to procure, if possible, Roth’s release or a fair trial 
if an immediate release were not possible. The Washington 
therefore sailed without Roth, and the “reason” for his 
arrest remained unknown to crew or to officers. 

On behalf of the Washington crew, the ship’s delegates 
have petitioned their union to act tc procure for them ade- 
quate protection against possibility of false or irresponsible 
arrest in the future when their work requires them to take a 
ship into foreign port, and for the immediate release of this 
man, arrested with such insulting disregard for the niceties 
of international usage. 

The State Department has been informed by the consul 
general that Roth will be tried on January 14, but that now 
the charge has been changed to one equally vague and inde- 
terminate, that of “distributing ‘communistic’ literature.” It 
is always so easy to charge “communism.” I loathe and 
detest communism and all that it involves, but I resent using 
the red flag of communism when no other reason or charge 
is readily available. 








Endeavors to ascertain just how much protection from 
tyrannous acts can be expected by American seamen when 
in the course of their employment they are required to ven- 
ture into foreign ports reveals that the United States Lines 
are unable to assume responsibility for the protection and 
safeguarding of their employees in this respect, as evidenced 
by the following statement issued by Mr. P. E. Warfield, 
personnel manager for the United States Lines, in answer to 
a query from the Washington delegates: 

No police, customs Officer, or other governmental authority has 
to give any explanation as to why they are arresting a member of 
the crew of a ship. It is customary for the authorities to give 
notice to the consul representing the country of which the arrested 
man is a citizen and also to the master of the ship why they are 
arresting a member of the crew of a ship or seizing any of his 
belongings. However, there is no law which states they have to 
give any such notice. 


This case places squarely before us—and we may not side- 
step it—the vexed question of how far this foreign govern- 
ment, not at all distinguished by friendliness to America or 
Americans, can be permitted to assume jurisdiction over our 
citizens who are temporarily in their ports without rendering 
adequate accounting to American authorities. Must Ameri- 
can sailors in the prosecution of the earning of a livelihood 
run the hazard of loss of liberty and worse whenever the 
whim shall seize foreign police agents to arrest them? This 
high-handed arrest of Roth, made without adequate reason 
being given, and obvicusly without due and proper notice to 
persons qualified to supervise such a proceeding, contains a 
grave threat to the future safety of all American sailors 
entering German ports. This arrest must be protested, and 
this man released. We must not permit this highly danger- 
ous precedent to be set, and action must be taken immedi- 
ately before the findings of such trials as we have come to 
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expect in Germany can be used to justify this scandalous | 


arrest of an American citizen. 

The National Maritime Union is rendering, as far as I can 
learn, splendid service in aiding this unfortunate seaman, 
Roth, and should keep up its fight. 


The Government of Puerto Rico and Trade 
Agreements 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SANTIAGO IGLESIAS 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 3, 1939 


Mr. IGLESIAS. Mr. Speaker, Puerto Rico is an organized 
territory of the United States. Its people, approximately 
1,800,000, are American citizens. Its total area comprises 
approximately only some 3,400 square miles, but it has a 
dense population of upward of 500 people to the square mile. 

MORE TRADE THAN CUBA 

For the past 6 years Puerto Rico’s purchases from the 
United States have averaged $65,470,000 against $49,615,000 
by Cuba. 

For each dollar of export sales by Puerto Rico to the United 
States the island has purchased 83 cents’ worth of American 
products as compared with 52 cents’ worth purchased by 
Cuba for each dollar of Cuban exports to the United States. 
Thus American farmers and manufacturers sell 31 cents more 
per dollar of purchases to Puerto Rico than to Cuba. 

Sugar production is the principal industry. If the tariff on 
Cuban sugar should be further reduced, the people of Puerto 
Rico would suffer still further from reduced revenues and the 
number of unemployed would be still further increased. The 
unemployment problem is grave. 

Some 21,000 farmers in Puerto Rico are engaged in pro- 
ducing tobacco. A further reduction in the tariff on Cuban 
tobacco, one of the strongest competitors of Puerto Rican 
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tobacco, would be highly detrimental to the interests of 
Puerto Rico. 

Following the trade agreement of 1934, Cuba increased her 
plantings of pineapples abnormally, and, consequently, has 
unduly increased her exports of pineapples to the United 
States. This has resulted in lower prices and in throwing 
thousands of workers in the pineapple fields of Puerto Rico 
out of work. Production costs of pineapples in Cuba are 
much less than in Puerto Rico. The same effect will result 
through the reduction made in the tariff on coconuts of the 
British West Indies. 


STATEMENT OF THE GOVERNOR OF PUERTO RICO 


A formal statement in brief form of the views of the Govern- 
ment of Puerto Rico in relation to the negotiations for a pro- 
posed supplemental trade agreement with Cuba has been filed 
with this committee in accordance with the press release and no- 
tice of the hearing. It seems proper at this time, in amplifying 
the views of the Puerto Rican Government, to state more at 
length the economic situation of the people of Puerto Rico and 
the difficulties and problems with which they are confronted in 
connection with such proposals as those now before your com- 
mittee in relation to modifying the trade agreement with Cuba. 
The Cuban Government is asking further reductions in the tariffs 
fixed by the Ccngress upon certain articles coming from that 
island to the United States, with relation to which Cuba already 
enjoys preferential treatment. These further reductions would 
be quite largely at the expense of Puerto Rico, and would fur- 
ther accentuate the favors already granted to Cuba largely at 
Puerto Rico’s expense. 

A brief review of the situation of Puerto Rico seems to be in 
order. 

Puerto Rico, although a small island, only some 100 miles 
long by 35 miles wide, contains a population of approximately 
1,800,000 people, one of the dense populations of the world. Of 
its total of about 2,200,000 acres, only about 1,500,000 acres are 
cultivable, after counting out the mountain peaks and the slopes 
and the forests, rivers, and marshes, and other noncultivable land. 
On these 1,500,000 cultivable acres, a farming population of 
1,800,000 American citizens must seek their sustenance—less 
than an acre apiece. Their capability in utilizing their meager 
land resources is shown by the fact that they have made them- 
selves into such an excellent market for the foodstuffs and manu- 
factured products of the mainland United States. 

In the calendar year 1936 Puerto Rico bought $86,350,000 of main- 
land products; in 1937, over $90,000,000 worth. That is at the rate 
of over $60 worth of mainland purchases for every one of Puerto 
Rico’s 1,500,000 cultivable acres. It is doubted whether any other 
agricultural area anywhere buys so much per acre from our main- 
land. In 1936 Puerto Rico was the sixth greatest customer from 
our mainland in all the world. Its purchases were exceeded in value 
only by those of Canada, Great Britain, France, Germany, and 
Japan. Next after those great nations came the little island of 
Puerto Rico. It took approximately half of the entire rice ship- 
ments from the continental United States, mainly from Louisiana, 
Arkansas, and California. Its purchases of continental foodstuffs 
ran to some $28,000,000 that year; of shoes to $3,000,000; of textiles, 
$17,000,000; of machinery and iron and steel products, $14,000,000. 
Of all of its purchases from the entire world, Puerto Rico takes 
about 92 percent from our mainland. And it buys, of course, at 
full American tariff-protected prices, because it is a part of the 
United States within our tariff wall. It is a great and valuable 
American domestic market for the mainland. For that reason 
alone, if for none other, it should be protected and developed, 
rather than restricted. 

When, in 1898, the United States took over the island and people 
of Puerto Rico, it was with the high promise that, as it was phrased 
by Gen. Nelson A. Miles in his proclamation to the people upon 
his landing at Ponce, July 28, 1898: 

“We have not come to make war upon the people of a country 
that for centuries have been oppressed but, on the contrary, to 
bring you protection, not only to yourselves but to your property, 
to promote your prosperity, and bestow upon you the immunities 
and blessings of the liberal institutions of our Government.” 

This high promise has, upon the whole, been faithfully and will- 
ingly and generously kept by the people of the United States. Th 
Congress has granted the island an organized territorial govern- 
ment upon the American model similar in all respects to the ter- 
ritorial governments formerly existing here in the mainland upon 
which States have since been erected. From the outset the cus- 
toms duties collected in her ports have been given to the insular 
government for the benefit of her people, and, likewise, the 
internal revenue excises collected upon Puerto Rican products. In 
1917, by the War Revenue Act, the Congress allowed the Legisla- 
ture of Puerto Rico (and that of the Philippines) to repeal for 
the island the Federal income-tax laws and to levy their own 
income taxes and to retain them for the island treasury. 

And in 1917, too, the Congress conferred full American citizen- 
ship upon the people of Puerto Rico, recognizing them as upon the 
same status with other American citizens. Whatever shortcom- 
ings there may have been, the purpose of the Congress and of the 
people of the United States, through all these years and through 
every administration, no matter which political party was in 
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power, and until the onset of the recent financial depression, was 
to be wholly fair and even generous to these newly acquired fel- 
low citizens in the island. But the onset of the financial depres- 
sion of recent years changed the situation. The people here in 
the mainland necessarily tightened their purse strings, and in 
spite of all generous intentions the tightening has been involun- 
tarily reflected in their treatment of their fellow citizens in the 
island. Even among the States themselves here in the mainland 
a feeling of selfish localism in business has grown up in many 
quarters, unheard of for years before this recent depression. Thus 
we hear, for example, of campaigns of “buy Illinois,” and even of 
attempts of State legislatures to impose restrictions against other 
States. 

Puerto Rico is not a State. Its single Resident Commissioner to 
the Congress has no vote, has but his single voice. He is not in 
position by himself fully to protect Puerto Rico’s interests in trying 
times. The Puerto Rican people must rely, as always heretofore, on 
the good faith and the good will and the generosity of all of the 
branches of the Government, and of the people of the United 
States at large, and on its own record as a valuable market and a 
business asset of the United States. The tendency is to sacrifice 
Puerto Rico to foreign interests, particularly Cuba, thinking that 
to be for the best commercial interests of the country at large; 
whereas, aS a matter of fact, the records show that this reasoning 
is wholly mistaken. This mistaken tendency has been shown 
markedly in a number of ways: In the sugar quotas, actually 
cutting Puerto Rico’s quota far below her normal prior production 
(and to only about half her present potential production with 
improved methods), throwing thousands of her citizens out of 
work, principally in favor of Cuba; in failing to give tariff protection 
to her native products and in admitting them free of duty or un- 
duly lowering the tariffs on them, to the destruction or great 
damage to her industry; her coffee left wholly unprotected; her 
coconuts left largely unprotected by the recent lowering of the 
duties in the trade agreement just concluded with Great Britain; 
her pineapple industry sacrificed to Cuba by the trade agreement of 
1934 with that country, cutting the tariff in two (and the sole 
intended benefit of which, of the right of purchasing pineapple 
“slips” for propagation freely from Cuba, has not been enforced) ; 
her $21,000,000 needlework industry sacrificed to China and Japan 
by the trade agreement with Switzerland, without even benefiting 
Switzerland at all, and subject to still greater sacrifice to other 
low-wage countries coming in under this trade agreement, by virtue 
of the “most-favored-nation” provision; the output of her man- 
ganese (although a vital wartime need of the United States) 
sacrificed; her budding canning industry and the entire output of 
her farms, her vegetables, and fruits generally, checked and well- 
nigh strangled by this lack of tariff protection emphasized further 
by the application of the coastwise shipping laws and the ensuing 
unduly high steamship freight rates protected from foreign-flag 
competition (although it should be said that we are even willing, 
in order to help American coastwise shipping, to endure our por- 
tion of the sacrifices entailed by the coastwise shipping laws, but 
we ought not to be asked to bear more than our fair share of the 


burden; and, finally, by the unduly small allotments to Puerto Rico | 


during all the depression years from all of the Federal agencies of 
relief and rehabilitation. 

My letter of June 26, 1938, to the President, with its enclosures, 
showed that, over the nearly 5-year period from March 4, 1933, to 
December 31, 1937, Puerto Rico received in the aggregate, out of 
all Federal funds expended from new and emergency appropria- 
tions, only $57.41 per capita; whereas the States on the mainland 
received during the same period an average of $222.99 per capita, 
and all the other Territories received far in excess of Puerto Rico— 
Hawaii, $141.50 per capita; Alaska, $211.40 per capita; and the 
Virgin Islands, $282.28 per capita. This is believed to have been 
largely due to a wholly mistaken impression that Puerto Rico had, 
because of the allotment of a lump sum to the Puerto Rico 
Reconstruction Administration, and because of the allowances 
given her of the customs duties collected in her ports, the internal 
revenue excise taxes on Puerto Rican products, and her own in- 
come taxes which she is permitted to retain, already received 
benefits in excess of her fair share, so as even to be said to be a 
“drain on the Treasury.” But the foregoing figures include every- 
thing to the Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration, which 
in the end proved not anything like as much as had been origi- 
nally contemplated, and the statistics further show that all of 
the afore-mentioned taxes allowed to Puerto Rico, taken together, 
amounted only to around $5,000,000 per annum for that 5-year 
period, or to a total of only about $14 per capita in the aggregate. 
If you will add that $14 to Puerto Rico’s total aggregate per capita 
receipts of $57.41, above stated, from all Federal appropriations 
during that 5-year period, including, as above noted, all of those 
actually given to the Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration, 
from all Federal appropriations of every kind, you will then have 
a total of only something Jess than $72 per capita for that period 
for Puerto Rico, as against the average per capita for the mainland 
States of $222.99, as above stated. In other words, counting in 
everything possible, including the Puerto Rico Recorstruction Ad- 


ministration, Puerto Rico received less than one-third of her fair | 


share per capita. 
notwithstanding this difference in the allotments, Puerto Rico will 
be compelled for many years to come to bear—chiefly by the in- 
creased prices of goods that it will have to pay in common with 
the rest of the country because of the necessary taxation until 
the indebtedness is repaid—its full proportionate share of the 
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Federal indebtedness created for the purpose of furnishing the 
relief and rehabilitation funds during this period. 

And now Puerto Rico, with her dense population and different 
conditions in many ways, is required by the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938 suddenly to put her wages and her industries upon the 
same basis as those of the mainland. I will not say that it cannot 
be done; it is my desire, as it always has been, to help labor in 
every way possible and to increase wages as fast as practicable. 
During my administration as Governor of Puerto Rico during the 
past 5 years there have been four general increases in the rates 
of wages, by agreement between employers and employees. A gen- 
eral 8-hour day has been introduced and is effective for agricul- 
tural workers as well as others. Child labor has been prohibited; 
and an efficient workmen’s compensation law has been effectively 
put into operation likewise covering agricultural workers as well as 
others. But this sudden Wages and Hours Act statutory flat raise 
of wages in the island to levels far above those of our foreign 
competitors presents serious problems. Particularly, if the Wages 
and Hours Act is to be interpreted as extending to the hand-work 
industry in the home it may not improbably complete the destruc- 
tion of our needlework industry, which at its peak was giving em- 
ployment to some 90,000 women, very largely during the seasonal 
unemployment period of the men in the sugarcane fields and 
centrals, and thus supplying in many cases the only cash income of 
the family during that agricultural offseason. If this industry is 
to be destroyed, then, taking that together with the additional 
unemployment caused by the sugar-quota restriction and the other 
restrictions on the island industries, there may easily be as many 
as 100,000 additional island workers thrown out of employment, 
nme on to our present grave unemployment situation in the 
island. 

With this acute situation, our problems ought not now to be 
further accentuated by tariff reductions in favor of Cuba. further 
disturbing the economy of Puerto Rico. 

The details of our situation with relation to the various items— 
sugar, tobacco, rum, needlework, pineapples, coffee, coconuts, 
manganese, and other matters—have heretofore been presented in 
separate letters, memoranda, and briefs addressed to the Secretary 


| of State, and to the Secretary of Agriculture, and to this Com- 


mittee for Reciprocity Information, as well as in my letter to the 
President of June 26, 1938, with its appended statistics, to which 
reference has already been made. They will be fully explained to 
you by Resident Commissioner IcLEstas, of Puerto Rico; Mr. F. A. 
Lopez Dominguez, the commissioner of agriculture and commerce 
of the island; and other witnesses familiar with the details. 

I am heartily in favor of the trade-agreement policy of the State 
Department; but, because of the character of Puerto Rico’s prod- 
ucts, it does appear that the island has been asked to bear an 
undue share of the burden of the trade agreements. This arises 
primarily from the fact that the range of our principal products 
lies within a limited field. They happen to be those that seem 
most available for negotiations with foreign countries, particu- 
larly with Cuba: Our sugar industry, our needlework industry, 
our pineapples and other fruits and vegetables, our coconuts, our 
manganese, and our tobacco. These are the very products on 
which the industries of the island and the income of the insular 
government depend. We have no other substantial source of 
income. 

The above statements have been in the main factual, as gath- 
ered from all reliable sources. My observations with reference to 
the facts are based upon almost 5 years’ service as Governor of 
the island. 

The great outstanding question really presented here is that 
of our policy in dealing with the island. Every consideration of 
business and national interests dictates an equitable policy for 
the development of its commerce and industry. 

Let me express the earnest hope that the interests of Puerto 
Rico will not, in the present instance, be further sacrificed to 
those of Cuba. 

BLANTON WINSHIP, Governor. 

January 3, 1939. 


The Relief Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. JOSEPH SMITH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1939 


Mr. SMITH of Connecticut. Mr. Speaker, the relief prob- 
lem in the industrial cities of the Northeast is still acute. The 
most recent reports from the cities indicate that the recent 
cut in W. P. A. rolls has thrown onto direct relief the heads 
of families in a very short time in almost every case. 

Our aim has been to put the employable persons on W. P. A. 
and let local communities, through their relief agencies, care 
for the unemployable. In practice we have never approached 











that goal, but the direct-relief rolls of the cities and towns 
have been heavily burdened, not only with the destitute un- 
employable but with a large number who were, and are, able 
and willing to work. The recent reduction of the number on 
W. P. A. has added a corresponding number to the direct- 
relief rolls. 

Reports from most of the cities of my district, including 
Ansonia, Derby, Naugatuck, Thomaston, Torrington, and 
Waterbury, indicate that further cuts in W. P. A. will increase 
the relief burden of the towns beyond the ability of the 
present budgets to stand it, and will increase the tax load on 
real estate, already overburdened. 

Private industry is obviously unable to absorb those already 
laid off in time to lighten the burden this winter. 

We are faced with a situation which requires the present 
maintenance of W. P. A. at the existing level. Regardless of 
the merit of proposals to alter the method of administration 
or to place the administrative force under civil service, we 
need now at least the sum recommended by the President if 
we are to prevent actual suffering at this time. 

In substantiation of my position let me quote excerpts 
from letters received from public officials in the industrial 


communities of my district. 
Miss Grace L. White, superintendent of welfare in the city 


of Waterbury, writes: 


We have approximately 2,200 individuals on W. P. A. projects at 
the present time and a list of about 450 men and women waiting for 
assignments. In addition, there were 300 dropped from W. P. A. in 
December, many of whom have been placed on direct relief. 

As the welfare budget for 1939 has already been set up with a view 
toward continuance of W. P. A., it would cause undue hardship to 
all if it became necessary to lower the standards in order to care for 
any number released from W. P. A. It does not seem likely that 
private industry in Waterbury would be in any position to absorb 
these individuals. 


The views of the Waterbury Welfare Department are the 
same as those of Mr. John J. Driscoll, secretary of the 
Waterbury Brass Workers Union, and John J. Morrissey, 
president of the Waterbury Newspaper Guild. Mr. Driscoll 
telegraphs: 


Nineteen hundred and thirty-nine Waterbury budget cannot 
cope with larger direct relief load than current; many local factories 
have cut hours and laid off since Christmas; managements offer 
little encouragement on rehiring those still laid off since 1937; no 
new hiring at all. 


Mr. Morrissey telegraphs: 


Observation of local factory condition tending toward further 
lay-offs makes larger W. P. A. appropriation imperative. Waterbury 
private industry unable to absorb those laid off over year ago. 


Hon. John J. Sheridan, warden of the Borough of Nauga- 
tuck, writes: 

I urge you to do everything in your power to the end that W. P. A. 
be continued at least at its present level. Naugatuck, which has 
an indebtedness at the present time of nearly a million dollars, will 
be unable to carry on the relief program properly without substan- 
tially increasing our tax rate. Of those who were recently dismissed 
by W. P. A., between 85 and 90 percent are now receiving either 
direct relief or other assistance from private relief agencies. Be- 
yond the number dropped, which I believe totaled some 50 or 60, 
we have registered in our welfare department and qualified for 
W. P. A. employment about 55, making a total of about 115 now 
unemployed and in need of W. P. A. employment. 


Hon. William A. Patten, mayor of Torrington, writes me: 


Any drastic cut in appropriations for W. P. A. would indeed be 
a hardship on the city of Torrington. We have over 2,000 people 
receiving relief and have been under a heavy burden of expense 
the past year. The recent lay-off of 137 W. P. A. workers, together 
with over 150 more in the various factories in the city, has not 
helped matters. 

We have only one means of securing money for relief purposes. 
That is taxation of small home owners, who are now taxed about 
as much as they can stand. Projects which are completed or are 
still in operation under W. P. A. have been a great help, not only 
in keeping relief costs down but also by providing much-needed 
benefits to the city of Torrington. As far as private industry is 
ccncerned I am sure that very few, if any, of those who were let 
go by W. P. A. in the past, or who might be let go in the future, 
will be absorbed. Anything you can do to prevent a cut in appro- 
priations for W. P. A. will be greatly appreciated. 


Hon, Andrew F. Nolan, mayor of Ansonia, writes: 


I can truthfully state that the city of Ansonia will not be able 
to cope with any substantial increase in relief rolls occasioned by 
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curtailment of W. P. A. Some few weeks ago the city of Ansonia 
suffered a 10-percent reduction and none of the men then laid off 
W. P. A. has been able to find work in private industry. All are 
now or will shortly be on direct relief. 

The city of Ansonia at the present time has 810 cases on direct 
relief. There are approximately 800 obtaining partial relief—people 
who are partially employed but not earning sufficient to maintain 
themselves and their families, and the city must assist with rent, 
fuel, and food. 

I believe the taxpayers and rent payers should not be made to 
sacrifice on account of economic causes beyond their control. None 
of the men on W. P. A. or on relief are there because they like it, 
and all, I am certain, would welcome return to private industry. 

There is no likelihood that private industry will at the present 
time absorb any of the men now on W. P. A. or on direct relief. 
This fact can be established by a check on the pay rolls of the 
American Brass Co. and the Farrel-Birmingham Co. 


Hon. John J. O’Connell, corporation counsel of the city of 
Derby, states: 

Derby definitely cannot stand any decrease in Government aid or 
make any substantial increase in its appropriations for direct relief. 
We are overburdened as it is now. Hardships would result, and 
already the chill blast of scarcity is felt by those laid off during the 
last 2 weeks. I understand some more are due for the ax this week. 
If the city has to pay them direct relief, the city will be in a worse 
hole than ever. Private industry here cannot absorb even the num- 
ber that already has been laid off, and definitely the manufacturers 
cannot take on any more. 


Hon. E. R. Kaiser, first selectman of the town of Thomaston, 
writes: 

Any drastic W. P. A. cuts at the present time would be a hardship. 
Every one of those recently laid off came back and applied for direct 
relief. * * * I doubt very much if any great number of persons 
laid off W. P. A. could be absorbed by private industry. * * * Any 
added load to the town of Thomaston would be a hardship, and I 
think you will find this true in any industrial community. 

I have also received a telegram from the New Haven Council 
of Social Agencies, signed by Rev. William J. Daly, president 
of the council; Laura Jean Keiser, chairman of the family 
welfare and relief committee; and Hon. John W. Murphy, 
mayor of New Haven, protesting proposed reductions in 
WP: A. 

In addition I have had numerous messages from repre- 
sentatives of organized labor not only in my own congres- 
sional district but from the major industrial centers of Con- 
necticut. There are too many of these to be reproduced here, 
but all are agreed that suffering would be entailed in further 
curtailment of W. P. A. 

I hope that the Congress will appropriate at least the 
amount requested by the President. 


Jackson Day Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. MATTHEW J. MERRITT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. MATTHEW J. MERRITT, OF NEW 
AT A JACKSON DAY DINNER IN NEW YORK 


YORK, 


Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker. under leave granted to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress delivered by me at a Jackson Day dinner in New York: 


Mr. Chairman, Your Excellency, Governor Lehman, and Mrs. 
Lehman, distinguished guests, and fellow Democrats—I’'ll broaden 
that, fellow Americans, the reason I changed that salutation is that 
it has become time in my opinion, to make fashionable one “ism” 
that has almost been forgotten. An “ism” that is attractive, an 
“ism” that is compatible with belief in God, that is compatible with 
love of country, an “ism” that protects the home, an “ism” that will 
make us all better citizens. I refer, my friends, to the “ism” all can 
embrace, namely, patriotism. 

Any good sound Democrat must essentially be a patriot. 

The principles of Jefferson and Jackson, on which our party 
rests, are principles in which every patriotic American can have 
confidence and hope for the future. 


It is essential that we adhere to these principles. It is neces- 


sary that we do not allow foreign ideas and exotic notions of 
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government to infiltrate our administrations, whether in city, State, 
or Naticn. 

It must be remembered that our country has been the greatest 
melting pot in history. On the one hand, we have benefited by 
the influx of ideas, ambitions, and courage contributed by our 
immigrants. 

On the other hand, there has been a dangerous tendency on 
the part of these newcomers to American soil to bring with them 
ideas and practices that are inimical to our form of government. 
Pe:haps that is unintentional and the natural result of generations 
of strife, chaos, warfare, and persecution on the other side. 

While these immigrants have our deepest sympathy in their 
memories of other lands, they must be taught that this Govern- 
ment is founded on a different conception of society than the 
European countries. They must be encouraged to break away from 
the Old World inclinations and to have faith in our way of doing 
things. The sacred reverence which we as Americans have for our 
Constitution and our democratic Republic must be communicated 
to our newest citizens. They must all be assimilated so that the 
spirit of our Government may be carried out in every phase of our 
political, social, and economic life. 

Individual freedom of action—in fact, the maximum of it— 
compatible with the common good of all must be the basis of our 
laws and our administration of them. This is the only “ism.” 
This is Americanism. Let us all embrace it during the new year. 


Some Problems Facing Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. LEONARD ALLEN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. A. LEONARD ALLEN, OF LOUISIANA, 
ON DECEMBER 29, 1938 


Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following radio 
address which I delivered December 29, 1938, over station 
KALB in Alexandria: 


I appreciate very much the kind invitation of station KALB to 
appear here at this time and address the people of the Eighth 
Congressional District. I am not coming to you at this time ask- 
ing for any favors, and this is in no sense a political speech, but I 
am simply coming to you to have a heart-to-heart talk with you 
about some local, national, and international questions. 

Before I pass to other matters I want to take this occasion to 
say to you people living in Alexandria that the Christmas lighting 
in Alexandria was perhaps the most beautiful this Christmas 
that I have ever seen anywhere. In driving to and from Wash- 
ington during the Christmas holidays, as I have done several times, 
I have passed through many towns with beautiful Christmas 
lights, but I do not think that I have seen any Christmas lighting 
that was as beautiful as the city of Alexandria was this past 
Christmas. I congratulate your wide-awake city officials and civic 
leaders who have brought about this condition. 

Two years ago you elected me to represent you in Congress from 
the Eighth Congressional District of Louisiana. I went to Wash- 
ington more than 2 weeks before Congress convened in order that 
I might get my bearings and get acquainted, and thereby render 
you the better service. When the House has 435 Members and 
many of them have been there 10, 20, and 30 years, I realized 
that a new Member of Congress would not be able to accomplish 
a great deal. But I also knew that any Member of Congress could 
render service to his people, and I made up my mind in the be- 
ginning that I would rather have my career in Congress char- 
acterized by unselfish, patriotic service to my people, and I have 
tried to render the highest type of service. 

You have just recently returned me to Congress without opposi- 
tion and I very much appreciate this signal honor. I am returning 
to Washington in the morning and I am determined to continue to 
put all my energy into this Job that you have given me. I want 
you to feel free to write me about anything. Two years ago I made 
it a rule that every inquiry that came to me in Washington had 
to be answered the same day it was received, and we have lived up 
to that in every case where it was at all possible. 

I now wish to discuss with you a few of the problems that will 
confront us in the next Congress. In my allotted time I can only 
discuss just a few questions. If you agree with me in what I say 
and in what I am doing and trying to do, I would be glad to hear 
from you. If you do not agree with me, I shall also be glad to 
bave your comments and suggestions. We live in a representa- 
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tive democracy. The Member of Congress whom you elect to repre- 
sent you in Washington is entitled to know your opinions on great 
national questions. I covet your advice and help. Obviously, the 
Member of Congress cannot always follow the advice of everybody, 
but as long as I stay in Congress any citizen of the Eighth Congres- 
sional District is welcome to write me about any question which 
confronts him. 
TAXATION 


The question of taxation is nearly always a big one in any ses- 
sion of Congress. I sincerely trust that the national administration 
will not seek to make the tax burden in general any heavier than 
it isnow. The charge has been frequently made—and there is prob- 
ably some foundation for it—that business is being unduly ham- 
pered by our present taxing system. We must remember that we 
cannot kill the goose that lays the goiden egg. We must remem- 
ber that jobs come from industry, and unemployment is one of our 
greatest problems today. And while I am at this point, let me say 
that it is my earnest wish that we may be able to stimulate private 
employment to such an extent that very soon we shall find it un- 
—e to appropriate the large sums now appropriated for public 
relief. 

We have not reached that point yet, I fear, but I fervently 
hope that before long our people will be restored to economic 
independence when public relief on the present broad scale will 
no longer be necessary. There is one form of taxation which is 
always very fair. I refer to the income tax. It falls upon the 
shoulders of the man who makes the money, and such a one 
should not mind paying it. The man who does not make the 
money has no kick coming because he does not have to pay it. 
Certainly that is one of the fairest taxes in the world. That 
tax is one of the best ways to redistribute the wealth and I 
think was a cornerstone in Senator Long's great humanitarian 
plan. If more revenue is needed, it would probably be better 
for the country as a whole to increase the income tax rather 
than put it on business direct. I hope in the next Congress 
that machinery will be set in motion to impose a tax upon the 
income from Government and other public bonds and salaries. 
Our system of taxation in this country is such that one may be 
very, very wealthy and have his money invested in Government 
bonds and pay not one cent of taxes. That is not fair. That 
is one great reason why such bonds are very high in price right 
now when so many other things that are taxable are so cheap. 
If the income from such bonds is taxed, more money will flow 
out of them and will be put into lands, houses, and other things 
that we own and thus the prices of lands and other things will 
go up. Doris Duke is perhaps the richest woman in the world. 
Her husband testified before a Senate committee early this year 
that his wife, Doris Duke, had $50,000,000 invested in Govern- 
ment tax-exempt bonds on which she pays not one cent of tax. 
There is no sound reason why the income from such sources 
should not be subject to taxation just as any other income is. 
I hope to see this condition corrected. If I get a chance, I shall 
vote to correct it. 

FARM PROBLEM 


The farm problem, likewise, has always given Congress great con- 
cern. That was especially true in the Seventy-fifth Congress just 
closing. The 435 Members of the House and 96 Members of the 
Senate labored for more than a year on a constructive farm bill 
and the resuit was the 1938 Farm Act. I do not suppose this bill 
was entirely satisfactory to any group in the Nation. I know it 
was not satisfactory to many of us, but I want to emphasize that 
it was the best bill that you could get Congress to agree on. Per- 
mit me to say here that it takes votes in Congress to put things 
over. The South is all interested in agriculture. But the original 
11 Southern States have only 102 Members in the House out 
of its membership of 435. In considering farm legislation, I 
would like for you to understand that most of the Members of 
Congress come from the great industrial centers, and it is difficult 
for the Members of Congress from those sections to become very 
much interested in the farmers in the South or West. Since the 
great agricultural sections are on the short end of the voting 
strength in Congress, we have great difficulty in securing what we 
want and need along that line. A Member of Congress cannot get 
the legislation he wants. He simply has to work hard, do the 
best he can, and get the best he can. Nearly all legislation is more 
or less a matter of compromise among the various representatives 
from all interests in the Nation. Under these conditions you can 
see that the Southern States do not have the votes to pass legisla- 
tion nor to defeat it. I have made many speeches recently in 
the Eight Congressional District and I have asked the people every- 
where I have been what they wanted to do about the present farm 
bill, that is, whether or not they wished to get rid of it. In every 
single place where I appeared, the people overwhelmingly told me 
that they preferred to keep the present bill rather than to do 
away with it. Of course, I should like to see a bill guaranteeing 
to our farmers at least the cost of production. Many of us worked 
for such a bill last year, but we did not have enough votes in 
Congress to pass it. I hope, my friends, to live to see the day 
again that the farmer will receive parity prices for his products. 
If we in the South could get parity for our products, I verily be- 
lieve that the Old South would blossom as a rose again. 

Louisiana is the greatest sugarcane producing State in the 
United States. Some sections in the Eighth Congressional Dis- 











trict are interested in sugarcane. The United States cannot pro- 
duce as much sugar as it consumes, and despite that fact the 
national administration has placed sugar upon a quota basis. It 
is unjust to Americn agriculture in general and to sugar in par- 
ticular that we should import sugar from outside of continental 
United States and not permit our own people to grow sugar, in 
the face of the fact that we cannot possibly grow enough to sat- 
isfy our own American needs. 


FLOOD CONTROL 


Iam the Louisiana Member on the Flood Control Committee of 
the House, and in that capacity I have been very much interested 
in flood control. The last Congress probably accomplished more 
real constructive legislation for flood control than has ever been 
done in any preceding Congress. We were able to divorce the 
Morganza floodway so that work could start on it and I am as- 
sured that that will greatly assist Avoyelles Parish and the back- 
water area of Red River. In addition to that, we secured the 
authorization in the last Congress for the Denison Dam on Red 
River which the engineers all say will reduce flood waters on 
that river. We also secured either authorizations or actual con- 
struction of certain other protective works, many of them in the 
Eighth Congressional District. I refer to the levee west of Red 
River in Natchitoches Parish, the cut-off opposite Colfax to save 
the town from washing away, the levee from Colfax to Bayou 
Darrou on the east bank of the river, the levee from Moncla south 
on the south bank of Red River, and other works. I am now 
working on a plan to properly drain the territory from Alexandria 
south through Bayous Rapides, Boeuf, and Cocodrie. I went over 
this territory recently in company with Federal engineers from 
the office of the War Department in New Orleans, the State board 
of engineers, and local citizens, and the engineers all advised that 
all of the water from the western watershed in Rapides Parish 
ran over the lowlands of Rapides and on across Avoyelies and 
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that if this water could be channeled south through these bayous | 


it would greatly help Rapides and Avoyelles Parishes both. While 
there is nothing definite on this at all, I hope that we may 
eventually get this. 

FREIGHT DISCRIMINATION 


My friends, the question of freight discrimination has always 
been a great handicap to the South. If the South is the Nation’s 
No. 1 economic problem, as has been said by those high in 
authority, which, however, we deny, it was made so because of 
unjust discrimination. I do not wish to put this forth as a 
sectional matter, but everybody knows that the North and the 
industrial East have had the advantage in many ways. For 50 
years there has been built up a system of freight rates that has 
handicapped the entire South. The railroads charge, and are per- 
mitted to charge, more for some of our products than the producer 
gets. For instance, last year I tried to get the railroads to haul 
some watermelons from the northern part of the Eighth District 
to Chicago. The finest watermelons in the world were selling in 
the field at 15 cents per hundred pounds. If I recall correctly, 
the railroads wanted 67 cents per hundred pounds to haul the 
melons, all of which meant that the melons were not hauled, 


they would have probably sold for in Chicago. To give you an 
idea how the South is discriminated against in the matter of 
freight rates, it costs 77 cents to ship 100 pounds of freight from 
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I want my old people in the South to receive as much from the 
Federal Treasury as the old people who happen to live in the North 
or the East. 

Therefore, I am advocating and working for a direct Federal 
old-age pension. I am not promising you that I will get you a 
direct Federal old-age pension, because I am only one Member 
of Congress, and I bave always made it a practice never to promise 
anything unless I can personally deliver that thing. I cannot 
make any promise predicated upon the actions of anybody else, 
and therefore in all these matters I am giving you my views, my 
convictions, so that you will know my position. But I have 
always greatly loved old people and I have always exerted myself 
in their behalf and I expect to keep up the fight for them. I 
hope that at an early date we may be able to get enough votes 
in Congress to bring to you a direct Federal old-age pension. 
I want you dear old people who are listening in to me to know 
where my heart is and that I am interested in you and working 
for you. 

UN-AMERICAN “ISMS” 


Now, my friends, I want to discuss briefly with you the matter 
of the inroads being made by certain un-American doctrines. I 
refer to communism, nazi-ism, and fascism. These teachings have 
torn up Europe and they lie at the bottom of most of the world’s 
trouble today. Recently the Dies committee, headed by my good 
friend and neighbor Congressman MarTIn Dries, who joins me on 
the west just across the Sabine River, has been investigating the 
activities of un-American “ism” in our country, and some startiing 
disclosures have been made. I sincerely hope that the investiga- 
tion will go on. While we do not have much evidence of un- 
Americanism in the South, in the North and East there are 
many organizations that are teaching subversive doctrines which 
are intended to undermine and destroy our churches, our schools, 
our civic organizations, our civilization, and our Government. 

Most of these organizations are openly and notoriously atheistic 
and agnostic. The World War was fought to save democracy, so 
it was said, but the fact stands out that since that time we have 
had dictatorships in the ascendancy, and everyone who is posted 
on current events today knows that there is perhaps in the world 
@ death struggle between democracies and dictatorships. My 
friends, we want to preserve this country, our country, this coun- 
try founded 150 years ago upon the principles of right, liberty, 
and justice, dedicated to the perpetuation of faith in man and 
God. Our forefathers believed in the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man, and we do not want any alien philosophies 
of Europe thrust upon us to destroy those concepts. I, therefore, 
feel that our churches, our schools, our lodges, our civic organ- 
izations, our citizens in general, ought to oppose with all their 
might communism, nazi-ism, and fascism. We cannot control 
Europe. We make no attempt to control Europe, but we do not 
want these European “isms” to undermine our civilization. I have 
faith in our country. I believe that in the grand Old South there 


| is perhaps tceday the purest and the most abiding faith in man 


and God that can be found anywhere in the world. 
keep it so. 


I want to 
I want to preserve our southern civilization. We 


| can best do it by sticking to the ideals of our forefathers. 
because the railroads were asking more to haul the melons than | 


Shreveport, La., to Cincinnati, Ohio, and it costs only 50 cents to 


ship the same freight from Cincinnati, Ohio, to Holyoke, Mass., 
the distance being exactly 808 miles in each case. An effort will 
be made in the next Congress to correct this situation. A bill will be 
introduced and I expect to do my best to help pass it. Frankly, 
I am afraid that we will not be able to get enough votes to do it. 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS 


I wish now to discuss the question of old-age pensions. We do 
not have at present, strictly speaking, an old-age pension. We 
have an old-age assistance, which is a different matter. May I say 
here that whatever I shall say along this line I do not wish it taken 
as a criticism of the public welfare department. I am merely 
discussing the system. Your local welfare directors and workers 
work under regulations and they are doing the best that they can 
under the circumstances. 
investigate the needs of a person. I do not think, ladies and gentle- 
men, that one who has worked 65 years ought to be penalized 


Under the system now they have to 


because he has been frugal and has saved and has managed to | 


have a little home. I have long favored a direct Federal old-age 


pension. I am not discussing the amount and I am not discussing | 


the age at which it should be paid. I am simply discussing the 
principle of a direct Federal old-age pension. When the time comes, 
if it ever does, that each person at a given age will receive a direct 
check from Washington, then you will have an old-age pension 
and it will be fair to everybody. Under our system now, the Federal 
Government matches what the State government puts up. It 
necessarily follows that a poor State—and our Southern States are, 
relatively speaking, poor States—cannot put up as much as a rich 
State like New York or Pennsylvania or Delaware or Michigan and 
many others. As the result of that the Federal Government pays 
much more to an old person living in a wealthy State than it pays 
to an old person living in a poor State. I do not believe that old 
people ought to be discriminated against because of where they live. 


| 





PEACE AND WAR 


Iam opposed to war. I hate war. War seems so unnecessary. 
In this enlightened age it is strange that so-called civilized 
people line up and shoot each other down. But, ladies and gentle- 
ment, we have to take life as it is, not as we would like for 
it to be. These same philosophies of communism, nazi-ism, and 
fascism which I have just discussed have made Europe a potential 
armed camp. We are facing ruthless dictators who will not stop 
at anything. They know the voice of power. They do not heed 
the voice of love as enunciated by the lowly Nazarene. I am 
very much in favor of staying out of Europe and letting them 
have their own quarrel. I do not want our boys to go back to 
Europe any more to try to settle any more European quarrels. 
The European situation, in the hands of ruthless dictators, remains 
@ perpetual threat to the peace of the world. We hate to spend 
money in our country for armaments. We do not want any war 
at all. I hope that the United States will never be called upon 
again to fight. I sincerely hope that I shall never be faced with 
such a vote in Congress. But, with conditions facing the world 
as they are now, I do believe that the American people ought to 
make preparation to defend our own country if we should have 
it to do. Since it appears that Europe recognizes only the voice 
of power and force, it would appear to be pretty good insurance 
for peace for our people to have an adequate Army and Navy 
to defend this country if it had to be done. 

It sounds good to preach internationalism, but it is hard to 
preach it and practice it when so many nations are turning 
distinctly nationalistic. I, therefore, believe that we shculd look 
cut for America first. We should practice more the slogan of 
America for Americans. I like the teachings and philosophies 
of our fathers. I am old-fashioned enough to think that the 
American way of doing things is still good. I want the sacred 
heritage handed down to us by our great fathers and mothers 
preserved. I believe in America, her mission, her institutions, 
her people. I have faith in man and God. With that faith, with 
a steadfast resolution, I go forth as your servant to continue my 
labors for you. 
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ADDRESS BY JAMES W. WADSWORTH, OF NEW YORK, AT 
DINNER IN HONOR OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON, IN NEW 
YORK CITY, JANUARY 11, 1939 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered by me at a dinner in honor of Alexander Hamiltcn, 
in New York City, January 11, 1939: 


Mr. Toastmaster, ladies, and gentlemen, the closing years of the 
eighteenth century produced an extraordinary group of young men, 
each of whom startled the world and established his fame long 
before reaching the middle years. While older men such as Wash- 
ington and Franklin were indispensable to the causes which they 
represented, nevertheless divine Providence seems to have willed 
that the spirit of youth should, in large measure, occupy the driver’s 
seat. For example, in Great Britain, Charles James Fox before his 
twenty-first birthday was acknowledged to be the ablest debater in 
the House of Commons. 
Pitt, who at the age of 25 was Prime Minister and in that capacity 
guided the British Empire in a terrific crisis. Napoleon Bonaparte 
was in his twenties when he amazed the world by his victories in 
Italy in 1796. On this side of the Atlantic a like condition pre- 


vailed. Jefferson was 33 years old when he wrote the Declaration | 


of Independence. While Washington had reached the middle years, 
most of those who sustained him in his long hour of trial were 
young men. The delegates to the Constitutional Convention at 
Philadelphia in 1787 averaged less than 40 years of age. Madison 
was one of the youngest. But of all the men on either side of 
the ocean who achieved greatly in their youth none compares with 


Alexander Hamilton. Not only did he outshine the other youngsters | 


with the brilliance of his intellect, but he accomplished something 
which none of the cthers accomplished. Almost singled-handed he 


built a government and founded a tradition which stands today | 


substantially unimpaired. Jefferson painted a great ideal and 
swayed the emotions of men the world over, but he did not found 
a government. Fox and Pitt served their country greatly but did 
not alter British institutions. Napoleon Bonaparte all but con- 
quered the world but his empire perished. Of all these youths the 
work cf Hamilton, only, still stands—the Government of the United 
States, buttressed by tradition, respected and defended by 130,000,- 
000 people. 

As time is measured, Hamilton’s work was done almost in the 
twinkling of an eye. He began it as a youngster, and he finished it 
still a young man. 
was meteorlike. He illuminated the heavens for but a moment 
of history. It may well be that this very brevity accounts for the 
fact that his accomplishments are not better understood. 

Let us take a brief glance at Hamilton’s origin and earlier years. 
His father was a Scotchman, his mother was French. Alexander 
was born in 1757 in the island of Nevis. Thus he started life as a 
British subject. His father was a merchant, but did not prosper. 
His mother died while he was still a child. Such was his poverty 
that he was compelled to go to work at an early age. He secured 
a clerical position in the office of one Nicholas Cruger, a prosperous 
merchant of the island of St. Croix. When he was 12 years old he 
wrote to a schoolmate named Stevens. I read a portion of that let- 
ter, and, please remember, as I do so, the age of the writer. He 
writes: 

“To confess my weakness, Ned, my ambition is prevalent, so that 
I condemn the grovelling condition of a clerk or the like, to which 
my fortune, etc., condemns me, and would willingly risk my life, 
though not my character, to exalt my station. I am confident, Ned, 
that my youth excludes me from any hopes of immediate prefer- 
ment; nor do I desire it; but I mean to preface the way for futurity. 
I’m no philosopher, you see, and may justly be said to build castles 
in the air; my folly makes me ashamed, and I beg you'll conceal 
it: yet, Neddy, we have seen such schemes successful when the 
projector is constant.” 

Was there ever such precocity? But the fact is this letter is 
not a freak. The boy did not stop with its writing. His strides 
toward intellectual maturity were constant and his progress 
little short of miraculous. His employer was absent from the 
home office for long periods, and during those absences the Ham- 
ilton boy was left in complete charge of a very considerable mer- 
chant shipping business. At the age of 16 he was writing in- 
structions to the firm’s agents in New York—instructions having 
to do with freight and its destination, with accounts, and with 


estimates. 


Into that same arena came the younger 





The brevity of his appearance in the firmament | 


In his heart he may have been protesting against the | 


“grovelling condition of a clerk,” but he was learning to recog- 
nize facts—cold, hard facts; he came to understand a business 
conducted upon sound principles. It is amazing that in his early 
youth he should have grasped knowledge of the practical world, 
and planted a seed so deep in his fertile mind that it grew a few 
years later into a veritable tree of knowledge, hale and green, res- 
olute against terrific tempests. His relatives scraped together a 
slender fund and with it young Hamilton left his island home 
to seek an education in the British colonies of North America. 
He was enrolled as a student in King’s College (now Columbia) 
in the city of New York in the year 1773. Immediately he found 
himself in collision with events of enormous importance. The 
colonies were shaken with a spirit of protest against the tactics 
of King George III and his rubber-stamp Parliament. The feel- 
ing of resentment was growing ever stronger. Public meetings 
were held throughout the colonies up and down the Atlantic 
coast. The authority of the Crown was being challenged. Within 
a few months of Hamilton’s enrollment, tea was thrown into 
Boston Harbor. Despite the plea of the loyalists the spirit of 
revolt spread. Soon Hamilton’s keen mind pierced the fog of 
passion and hysteria and discovered the great objective—ordered 
liberty in a new nation. 

In July 1774 a public meeting was held in New York, an open- 
air meeting. Delegates were being elected from New York and 
from the other colonies to the Continental Congress, and the issue 
was intense. Several men addressed that meeting with excited 
oratory. Their identity and their words are forgotten today. 
Toward the end of the meeting Hamilton mounted the platform 
and addressed the crowd, this boy of 17. Physically he was not 
what is ordinarily termed an imposing figure. He stood about 5 
feet 6 inches in height. He earried himself erect, very slender, 
approaching frailness. His features were finely cut. There was 
an air of distinction about him, of gallantry. This, with the ani- 
mation and good nature which sparkled in his eyes, charmed all 
who came in contact with him. It is related that his earnestness 
commanded respect at the very beginning; that he gained in con- 
fidence as he went along; that he was clear, cogent; that he de- 
picted the issue in glowing colors; that he held the crowd; that he 
swayed them. It was an amazing performance. It brought him 
instant recognition. It set his feet upon a path which he followed 
without deviation for years to come. That he was ambitious, in- 
tensely so, cannot be denied, but we find in the study of his life 
that his ambition did not seek power and glory for himself, the 
pride of place, or the luxury of wealth; rather he longed to build 
something great and enduring, something for the lasting benefit 
of his adopted country. As a mere stripling, endowed with an 
extraordinary vision, he dedicated himself to a great task, and in 
every move he made dating from that speech in New York, he 
asked nothing for himself. 

Let us follow him along the road. He had scarcely finished that 
speech in New York when he began writing pamphlets which were 
printed and circulated widely. He did not employ the language of 
an infant prodigy, rather he weighed in the balance the contentions 
of the two parties to the dispute. He denied the right of the British 
Parliament to legislate for the colonies, much less to tax them with- 
out their consent. He examined colonial charters, discussed the 
British constitution, expounded the fundamentals—thoughtfully, 
seriously. He urged his readers to organize and to resist; if need be, 
to fight. These articles first appeared at the end of 1774 and con- 
tinued into 1775. They were addressed primarily to the people of 
the colony of New York. While he was writing them the British 
troops retreated from Lexington. Ticonderoga fell into the hands 
of the patriots. Bunker Hill was fought, and George Washington 
was appointed to the office of Commander in Chief. Hamilton 
stopped writing and stopped speech making. He turned from his 
discussions of political institutions, of law, and of rights, and became 
a soldier. He joined an artillery company, and from that moment 
devoted himself to learning from the ground up how to handle a 
battery of field artillery. He rose to the command of his battery 
at the age of 19. His unit was the first to come under the fire of 
the British guns in the New York area. The Americans were de- 
feated at the Battle of Long Island and, later, in a series of engage- 
ments along the Hudson north of the city of New York. Suffering 
under heavy blows, Washington moved his army to the west bank 
of the great river and retreated across New Jersey, his men in utter 
misery. Those were dark days. Hamilton and his battery were in 
that retreat. It was a part of the rear guard and he handled it with 
consummate skill. An observer said of him: “I noticed a youth, a 
mere striping, small, slender, almost delicate in frame, marching 
beside a piece of artillery, with a cocked hat pulled down over his 
eyes, apparently lost in thought, with his hand resting on the 
cannon, and every now and then patting it as he mused, as if it 
were a favorite horse or a pet plaything.” 

A little later, at a time when victory was needed so desperately, 
Hamilton’s battery struck a vitally important blow at the Battle 
of Trenton. There, as upon former occasions, he demonstrated his 
mastery of the artillery arm and shared with Knox the reputation 
of being the best artillerist in the American Army. He had at- 
tracted the favorable notice of his superiors. Washington himself 
was impressed by his work—on Long Island, at White Plains, at the 
crossing of the Raritan, at the retreat through New Jersey, at 
Trenton. It was not merely his ability as a soldier but the bril- 
liance of his intellect and his unquenchable spirit which brought 
him into notice. Recognizing these qualities, the overburdened 
Commander in Chief appointed him aide-de-camp on his staff, with 
the rank of lieutenant colonel, and made him, in effect, his military 
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secretary. The appointment was made in March 1777. Hamilton 
was 20 years of age at the time. 

Here commences another phase of his career. Washington's cor- 
respondence was enormous. It consisted of a never-ceasing ex- 
change of messages with the Continental Congress, with the Gov- 
ernors of the several States, with public characters scattered over 
the. country, with European statesmen, and, necessarily, with his 
subordinate military commanders. Washington knew exactly what 
he wanted to say, but he was not a facile writer; to him the task 
of writing was laborious and involved numerous corrections and 
alterations of the text. Given ample time, he could do it; but there 
are only 24 hours in a day, and Washington labored terribly. 
Enters Alexander Hamilton, with the exuberance of youth and its 
strength, with a mind that worked like chain lightning, capable 
of divining with absolute accuracy the wishes of his superior, a 
master of lucidity, wielding a facile pen. Only 20 years of age was 
he at the time, but he proved to be the perfect instrument which 
Washington needed, and as such he commenced his really great 
cont; ‘bution to the patriot cause. 

He saw at first-hand the nature of the problems that con- 
fronted his Commander in Chief. Daily evidences of the deplorable 
weakness of the Continental Congress were laid before him. The 
utter ineffectiveness of that body was tragic. It possessed power 
to issue commissions to general officers from time to time and to 
conduct haltingly the foreign relations of the so-called United 
States. It could authorize the organization of military units, but 
it could not compel recruiting. It could call upon the several 
States for quotas of men and supplies, but it could not compel 
compliance. It had no revenue for the simple reason that it did 
not possess the power to tax. Presumably presiding over the 
destinics of more than 2,000,000 people, it never put into the field 
more than 40,000 men at a time. The average strength of the 
Army through those years of struggle was far less than that. At 
times Washington’s active and dependable force was reduced 
to as low as 3,000 men. - Neither the Continental Congress nor 
Washington could do anything about it. Throughout the entire 
war the people of America generally were prosperous. There was 
plenty of food in the countryside and no lack of clothing, and yet 
Washington’s soldiers were starving and in rags. The Congress 
issued paper currency and tried to finance the revolution with it. 
It soon became almost worthless. There was nothing behind it to 
make it good. During the terrible winter at Valley Forge the 
British Army at Philadelphia, only 15 miles away, lived on the 
fat of the land so far as food was concerned. They bought large 
quantities of it from farmers in the neighborhood, paying real 
money for it. Hamilton saw, as Washington did, that the trouble 
did not lie in any lack of patriotism on the part of the people 
nor any lack of justice in their cause. It lay in the fact, rather, 
that the United States had no real government; that the problem 
was essentially governmental and not military; that if the British 
were to win, it would be because of that very lack of government. 

It is true that we staggered along until hostilities closed at 
Yorktown, but it is doubtful that we could have done so had it 
not been for the French alliance which brought loans and supplies 
and troops to our assistance in the closing years of the struggle. 
By the same token, it is evident that with a strong government 
from the beginning the colonists would not have needed help 
from France. Hamilton, coming in close contact with all this, 


went to work at teaching men a true concept of government and | 


& proper management of its finances. He wrote volumincusly to 
important men in the country arguing, explaining, demonstrat- 
ing. He sketched out the structure of a federal government 
which should preside over a union of the States. He even went 
so far, in a letter to Gouverneur Morris, as to propose the estab- 


lishment of a national banking system and developed it down to | 


its last details. He was 23 years of age when he did this. Al- 
ready he was looking far ahead. While he feared that America 
might lose in her battle for independence, he feared another 
thing, and that was that having won independence, the States 
would fall apart, each of them impotent and destined to lose that 
independence so dearly bought in the war. Sitting in Wash- 
ington’s headquarters intimately associated with his great com- 
mander, knowing his mind, sharing his vision, Hamilton built for 
the future. He had youth on his side, and the miracle is that 


despite his youth he was a stern realist, ever insisting that facts | 


should be faced. In 1782, when actual hostilities had ceased and 
he had reached the age of 25, he wrote lengthily upon the pros- 
pects of building a nation. He said, “There is something noble 
and magnificent in the perspective of a great federal republic, 
closely linked in the pursuit of a common interest, tranquil and 
prosperous at home, respectable abroad; but there is something 
proportionably diminutive and contemptible in the prospect of 
@ number of petty States, with the appearance only of union, 
jarring, jealous, and perverse, without any determined direction, 
fluctuating and uphappy at home, weak and insignificant by their 
dissensions in the eyes of other nations.” In that passage we 
find Alexander Hamilton’s great objective clearly defined. 
Hamilton resigned his appointment as Military Secretary in 1781. 
His great ambition at the moment was to secure a military com- 
mand, and after some delay he obtained it. In that capacity he 
took part in the final campaign of the war which culminated at 
Yorktown. Upon that field he led his command in person in a 
dashing assault and capture of the British redoubt which was the 
key of Cornwallis’ defense. Its loss forced the surrender of the 
latter a few days later. The incident was dramatic in that it 
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was the culminating act of the war itself. In it Hamilton dis- 
played not only superb courage but a high talent for the leadership 
of men in battle. He was 24 years old at the time. 

The war over, Hamilton returned to the city of New York, studied 
law, and embarked upon the practice of his profession. The repu- 
tation which he had made for himself as a soldier and a writer, 
as well as his remarkable aptitude for the law, soon made him 
the leader of his profession and easily the most prominent figure 
in the city. Successful as he was in his profession and happy in 

is social contacts, he was fearfully worried about his country. 
The war was over, independence had been won for the 13 States. 
A treaty of peace had been signed with Great Britian. In it 
the British Government acknowledged the independence of her 
former colonies without reserve. Moreover, London agreed to with- 
draw from the frontier posts in the Great Lakes region—a conces- 
sion of great importance. In return, the British asked and ob- 
tained the promise that the Loyalists and their property in the 
several States should be respected and protected, and that private 
debts due to British subjects should be honored. 

These last conditions, however, were totally ignored by the Ameri- 
cans. The loyalists were persecuted, their property seized ruthlessly, 
and thousands of them driven out of the country. The payment of 
debts due to British subjects was laughed at. We must remember, 
of course, that the prejudice against England was very deep and 
bitter, and that as a result the people in the several States paid 
no attention whatsoever to the promises made in their behalf in 
the treaty. In retaliation, as it were, the British Government re- 
fused to turn over the frontier posts. The truth of the matter was 
that the Congress of the United States, which was merely a con- 
tinuation of the old Continental Congress, had no power to enforce 
the provisions of the treaty, no power to see to it that the new 
Republic kept its promises. Hamilton was bitterly chagrined. If 
there was one thing deep in his heart, it was the hope that his 
country would be faithful to its contracts and thus would put 
itself in a respectable position before all the world. Matters went 
from bad to worse. The Government of the Confederation had no 
credit standing. Its paper money was next to worthless. It had 
no revenue, for it could not tax. The several States began going 
their own ways. Each put out its own paper money, and before 
long they were all knee deep in inflated currency. Jealousies arose 
among them. Tariff barriers and various restrictions against com- 
merce were erected between them. Neither the States nor the 


| central Government could borrow a penny, for no one at home or 





abroad had the slightest confidence in their ability to pay. So great 
was the jealousy, the bickering, and the confusicn that for a time 
open hostilities were threatened between certain States. Everything 
that Hamilton had feared was coming to pass. The new Republic 
was disintegrating, impotent, and despised, and destined, surely, to 
lose its hard-earned liberty. 

You all know the story of the Constitutional Convention at Phila- 
delphia in 1787. A few thoughtful men determined to make one 
last desperate effort to save the country. Hamilton, as a delegate 
from New York, was a member of it. In his participation in its 
deliberations, which was not as continuous as those of Madison and 
others, he never ceased urging the erection of a strong central gov- 
ernment and the binding together of the States into an unbreakable 
union. True, he had little faith in pure democracy as a political 
institution. He plead for a government representative in character, 
with the process of selection conspicuous in it. He plead for a 
strong executive, removed as much as possible from the influence 


| of passion and popular hysteria, but subject to check by a senate. 


He was suspected of harboring designs for the establishment of a 
hereditary monarchy. What he really wanted was continuity of 
authority and policy, not a monarchy in the accepted meaning of 
the term. The Convention finished its work, and while it did not 
in some respects go quite as far as Hamilton had been urging, he 


saw in the Constitution reported to the people of the several States 


a tremendous advance and a potential blessing. With all his heart 
and soul he threw himself into the great battle for ratification. 
In fact, he became its chief exponent, and more effectively than any 
man in America he fought for the new Constitution. The Federalist 
papers, of which he was the rost prolific author, stand today as 
the ablest exposition of the principles of sound government ever 
written in the English language. It is difficult for us to realize the 
strength of the opposition to ratification. Extreme States-rights 
men were numerous, and, in the main, were very sincere. They 
fostered State pride and locality pride at the expense of national 
pride. They expounded the blessings of home rule. They culti- 
vated suspicion of centralized power—an easy thing to do among 3 
people who had fought and suffered in their battle against the great 
central power at London. 

As the people were electing delegates to their several State con- 
ventions, which would be called upon to render judgment, the fate 
of the new Constitution hung in the balance. One of the States 
in which the bitterest opposition arose was Hamilton’s home State, 
New York. When the State convention met at Poughkeepsie in 
June of 1788, it was well known and officially announced that the 
opponents of ratification outnumbered its supporters in the con- 
vention in the proportion of two to one. The powerful majority 
was under the leadership of Governor Clinton. Against him and 
his supporters Hamilton entered the battle of Poughkeepsie. There 
did not seem a chance that he should win. But he was indomitable. 
He expounded every provision of the Constitution, he fought every 
point, he answered every question. Again and again he demon- 
strated, with a lucidity never equaled, the vital necessity of 
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ratification, so that a nation might spring into existence. At first he 
was voted down, but he never faltered. A friend of his in New York 
told him that people were asking about the prospects of ratifica- 
tion, and Hamilton replied, “Tell them that the convention shall 
never rise until the Constitution is adopted.” Up the steep hill he 
climbed, practically alone, forcing his way step by step. Logic, 
patience, coupled with unquenchable zeal, were his weapons. Finally 
he topped the summit, and on July 25, 1788, the original minority 
of 27 was changed into a majority of 8. New York had ratified. It 
was the turning point in the great battle for ratification. The 
States had decided to become a nation. Hamilton led all others in 
bringing them to that decision. He was then 31 years of age. 

The new Federal Government was organized at New York in 1789 
and embarked upon its career with the inauguration of George 
Washington. To his Cabinet he appointed Jefferson as Secretary of 
State, Hamilton as Secretary of the Treasury, Randolph as Attorney 
General, and Knox as Secretary of Wer. Hard tasks were assigned 
to these men, but by far the hardest and most important was the 
task assumed by Hamilton. With the greatest possible dispatch the 
Treasury Department must be organized, competent to administer 
the finances of the new Government. No corresponding department 
or bureau had existed in the old Federation. There was no trained 
and experienced personnel to form the nucleus of organization. 
Hamilton had to pick his men, assign them to their several tasks, 
and then train them for their work. He labored day and night at it. 
His energy was inexhaustible. He got the job done as best he could 
in an astonishingly short time. Then to establish the sound finan- 
cial policy which in Hamilton’s view was essential to the happiness 
and prosperity of the people at home and the credit of the young 
Nation abroad, he advocated boldly that the unpaid and unpayabie 
debts of the several States incurred during the Revolution, together 
with the debts unpaid and unpayable of the old Continental Con- 
gress, should be brought together, merged, and funded as the debt 
of the United States. His proposal struck with horror many hesi- 
tant souls, who visualized a huge national debt and resultant crush- 
ing taxation, and who much preferred a policy of drift. But Hamil- 
ton had two objectives in view—first, to establish the credit of the 
new Government in the eyes of the world, and second, and even 
more important, to bind together the 13 States into an unbreakable 
Union in which people of all classes should have a stake, direct or 
indirect, in the Federal Government itself. Let it never be forgotten 
that the ideal of the Union was an obsession with him. And above 
the Union he saw the Constitution, under which great powers were 
carefully delegated, with checks and balances to prevent oppression, 
yet wide enough to shelter a nation would would eventually occupy 
a continent. 

With the steady backing of the President, Hamilton led in the 
fight. Despite opposition, his measures were adopted. The debts 
were funded, appropriate measures inaugurated for their amorti- 
zation. To accomplish this suitable duties and excises were laid, 
all carefully calculated to produce sufficient revenue. Shortly 
the national bank was established. The subscriptions to it were 
completed in a single day. This meant a sound currency. In 


the twinkling of an eye a vast change was felt in the economy of | 


America. Despair was succeeded by confidence. Men went to 
work, commerce increased. Within a year the obligations of the 
new Government reached par and better in the markets of the 
world. European powers accredited diplomatic agents to the new 
country. Bankers abroad, as well as at home, were eager and 
willing to lend to the new Government and to private enterprise 
at rates not less favorable than those which prevailed abroad. 
With the completion of these financial measures the first Congress 
adjourned and the Members went home to find a happy people. 

One other important thing Hamilton desired to accomplish, 
and that was to establish, if he could, a wise policy to govern 
the foreign relations of the infant Republic. He knew thoroughly, 
although he had never been there, the pitfalls of European diplo- 
macy and politics. He anticipated that as time went on some 
European power would try to ingratiate itself with the people of 
the United States and draw them into some conflict or attitude 
advantageous to the tempter and dangerous to the tempted, espe- 
cially when the latter was a little fellow. He knew from his 
reading of history that things like this had happened upon many 
occasions and that, generally speaking, they happened as the result 
of the people’s being swept off their feet by hatred or sympathy 
approaching hysteria. The issue arose sooner than most people, 
including Hamilton, expected. It came and made itself felt vio- 
lently with the onset of the French Revolution. 

American sympathy for the French people, supposedly following 
the American example in a struggle for liberty, was very deep. It 
swept the country. People wore cockades in their hats, great 
processions marched through the streets singing the Marseillaise, 
shouting encouragement to France. Public meetings were held at 
which it was insisted that the United States should aline itself 
with France in her battle against all the powers in Europe, includ- 
ing Great Britain. Could a vote have been taken, intervention 
would have carried overwhelmingly. Washington resisted it, 
bravely and patiently. Hamilton struck out against it. He knew 
it would mean exhaustion of the new Republic and perhaps its 
destruction. He led in the battle, and as a result was denounced 
by an ever-growing group of political enemies as being a sup- 
porter of the British King and a secret enemy of liberty. For a 
time it seemed as if the flood would get out of control, sweep over 
the administration, and plunge the country into a European war. 
It was a time of wild hysteria and most of the public men who 
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deprecated it did not dare speak out. A fortunate incident 
occurred, however, which reversed the current completely. The 
French minister to the United States, one Genet, made the fatal 
error of appealing directly to the American people for their support 
and at the same time attacking George Washington. This blunder 
gave instant pause to the agitation, and, in a moment, destroyed 
it. Genet’s act was more than the people had calculated upon, 
more than they could stand. In their hearts they adored Wash- 
ington. To them he was the symbol of all they had suffered, and 
the man or the nation that attacked him lost the sympathy and 
friendship of the people of the United States. 

The lesson came at exactly the right moment and was supremely 
salutary. Hamilton instantly took advantage of it. He drafted 
the rules of neutrality to be proclaimed by the President of the 
United States. A majority of the Cabinet, Jefferson dissenting, 
supported Hamilton. Washington approved, and the great neu- 
trality proclamation of 1793 was issued. The policy contained in 
that proclamation written by Hamilton has stood from that day 
to this—no entangling alliances. It was again expounded in 
Washington’s Farewell Address, and it is generally conceded that 
Hamilton was the principal author of that precious document. He 
resigned as Secretary of the Treasury and left office at the end of 
January 1795. He was then 38 years old. His resignation was 
prompted by two considerations: First, he believed that he had ac- 
complished everything that could be accomplished by him under 
the circumstances and, second, his financial condition was such that 
it was absolutely essential for him to return to the practice of 
law and recoup his fortune, sadly depleted during his term of 
Office. He continued for several years, up to the day of his death, 
as a leading figure in America. Not all his undertakings were 
successful, for he was not a good politician in the usually ac- 
cepted meaning of the term. He was not skillful in political 
management and not always tactful. The leadership of the 
Federalist Party had been thrust upon him by the logic of events. 
In his earlier days he had not anticipated that such things as 
political parties would grow up in America. His vision was above 
parties. Not all of the mistakes of the Federalists during the ad- 
ministration of John Adams were Hamilton’s mistakes. As the 
party disintegrated, partly as the result of its own mistakes and 
partly of the extraordinary skill of its opponents, the purely 
political influence of Hamilton waned. 

The Federalist Party perished. Its last administration was fol- 
lowed by 24 years of uninterrupted Democratic supremacy—8 years 
of Jefferson, 8 years of Madison, and 8 years of Monroe. Those 
men and their adherents numbering thousands had been Hamil- 
ton’s bitter enemies when he was in the Treasury. They left no 
stone unturned during all that long period endeavoring to belittle 
his work. But they did not, they dared not, disturb his structure. 
Not one stone or beam in it was removed. It was so sound and 
so strong a building that not even his bitterest enemies could shift 
it an inch on its foundation. There it has stood down through 
the generations. 

As we look back upon those days we see that Hamilton lived 
and worked in an era of great events, that he was the master of 
them, that he was wise and brave and the purest of patriots, that 
he more than any other man established the tradition of the 
Constitution, the Union, and the honor of the Government. That 
tradition lives to this hour. Occasionally it has been challenged, 
never broken. After a hundred and fifty years it is not only strong, 
but instinct with that spirit of youth which was unquenchable in 
Alexander Hamilton. 


W. P. A. Appropriations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1939 


TELEGRAM URGING CONTINUANCE OF W. P. A. 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following telegram: 


NEw HavEN, Conn., January 10, 1939. 
Hon. James A. SHANLEY, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C.: 

Very much alarmed at hesitancy of Congress to approve appro- 
priation recommended by the President for continuance of W. P. A. 
Recent reductions in W. P. A. rolls in New Haven area have precipi- 
tated radical increases in local public relief, for which local funds are 
not available. Of 349 men and families discharged from W. P. A. in 
New Haven proper, 328 already require local public or private relief. 
Of 1,554 in New Haven district, partial reports indicate almost as 
large a proportion now applying for public relief, and after careful 








investigation being accepted. Urge that you support adequate Fed- 
eral appropriation for relief needs. Community chest funds in 
whole area are reduced and insufficient. 
Rev. WILLIAM J. DALY, 
President, Council of Social Agencies. 
LAURA JEAN KEISER, 
Chairman, Family Welfare and Relief Committee. 
JOHN W. MurpPHY, 
Mayor of New Haven. 





American Neutrality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1939 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, today the world is in a 
turmoil more violent and widespread than at any time since 
the World War. Racial hatreds and religious intolerance 
are spreading their blighting hands over other lands and in 
many places brother is fighting against brother. We are 
indeed fortunate to be so situated geographically as to be 
comparatively free from the destructive forces that are grip- 
ping those unfortunate peoples and it is our wish that we 
remain in our present happy situation, which we will be 
able to do only so long as we as a people remain neutral in 
act and thought, staying at home and attending to our own 
affairs. 

Neutrality had been the traditional policy of the American 
people from the formation of the Republic up to the outbreak 
of the World War, when our greed for gold drove us to Sell 
war material to the Allies, who controlled the seas, and it was 
our abandonment of neutrality that finally drew us into 
the war. 

Today a very considerable number of misguided Americans, 
and many who are Americans neither in allegiance nor spirit, 
would have us again abandon that neutrality so that the 
embargo against the shipment of war materials may be lifted 
to permit their being sent to countries where there is war, 
civil or otherwise. In my opinion, that would be a most 
unwise thing to do, because it would surely lead us into an- 
other war, just as it did back in 1917, and that must be 
avoided at all costs. 

The question of neutrality is not one that is generally 
understood. Certainly many of those who advocate the 
abandonment of our traditional policy of neutrality do not 
fully understand all the implications involved, and it is for 
the purpose of bringing about a better understanding of this 
most important and timely subject that I have asked to have 
incorporated as a part of my remarks a scholarly and 
thoughtful address upon the subject, delivered by Judge 
Martin Conboy, LL. D., of New York City, before a vast 
gathering of patriots assembled in Constitution Hall on Mon- 
day evening, January 9, which it was my great privilege to 
hear: 

AMERICAN NEUTRALITY 


The American reason for keeping the Spanish embargo is that 
it conforms to cur national neutrality policy. 

The neutrality policy of this country was established when the 
United States were formed as a separate Nation. Time has proved 
the wisdom of the maintenance of an attitude of impartiality and 
noninterference in the internal afiairs of cther nations. The 
policy was declared by the first President of the United States. It 
was enacted in one of the first laws adopted by the Congress of 
the United States. 

The policy has never been narrowed. Whenever there have been 
any modifications of it they have all been by way of enlargement 
to make it more effective. 

The policy has been extended to include the prohibition of the 
sale of arms and munitions of war. Coming to recent instances, 

he neutrality law, passed August 31, 1935, made the export of 
arms, ammunition, and implements of war from the United 


States to any belligerent state unlawful whenever the President 
fcund that there existed a state of war between two foreign states. 
Within a month after this enactment the Italian attack on Ethiopia 
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began. On October 5, 1935, President Roosevelt issued two proc- 
lamations, one forbidding shipment of munitions to the belliger- 
ents, the other giving notice that American citizens could travel 
on belligerent ships only at their own risk. 

When civil war broke out in Spain, July 1936, the President had 
no authority to lay an embargo on the exportation of munitions 
and implements of war to Spain for the use of either side because 
the then existing neutrality legislation did not apply to a condi- 
tion of civil war. 

Nevertheless, the established policy of the United States was 
opposed to such traffic and accordingly on August 7, 1936, the 
Assistant Secretary of State informed all American consular rep- 
resentatives in Spain that “in conformity with its well-established 
policy of noninterference with internal affairs in other countries, 
either in time of peace or in the event of civil strife, this Govern- 
ment will, of course, scrupulously refrain from any interference 
whatsoever in the unfortunate Spanish situation.” 

While the Government could not under then existing law, place 
an embargo on the exportation of munitions and implements of 
war to Spain for the use of either side, it nevertheless employed 
strong moral pressure to prevent American manufacturers and 
exporters from shipping such articles to Spain. Until the end of 
the year 1936 this pressure was successful. No licenses were issued 
by the Federal Munitions Control Board and none, in fact, was 
sought. 

Had this situation continued it would have been unnecessary 
to have adopted legislation declaratory of the well-established 
policy of the United States. 

But in December 1936 an American company applied to the 
Munitions Control Board for a license to export to the Loyalist 
Government of Spain $2,777,000 worth of airplanes and engines, 
and the Board, which had refused licenses for the exportation of 
arms and munitions to Italy and Ethiopia during the war between 
those countries, was without authority in law to refuse licenses to 
ship such articles to Spain. 

The editor of The British Year Book of International Law, 1937, 
commenting upon this situation, says: 

“With evident regret, therefore, the Board felt obliged to issue 
the licenses in the present case, and it did so. The President pub- 
licly expressed his disapproval of the action of the Cuse Co. in 
refusing to comply with the Government’s nonintervention policy, 
although he admitted that the company was within its legal rights 
in shipping the airplanes and engines to the Spanish Government. 
At the same time he caused the various governments of Europe 
most airectly concerned to be informed of his sincere regrets and 
cof the intention of the Government of the United States to con- 
tinue to pursue a policy of strict neutrality in the present civil 
war.” 

The President publicly characterized as “unpatriotic” such ship- 
ments as had been made and deprecated “the unfortunate non- 
compliance by an American citizen with this Government’s strict 
nonintervention policy.” 

Thereupon, on January 8, 1937, Congress passed a joint resolu- 
tion stopping exportation of arms and munitions to Spain. It was 
too late to prevent the shipment referred to, but it came early 
enough to stop a large shipment consigned to the Spanish Ambas- 
sador to Mexico, which was intended to be forwarded to Spain. 

This embargo resolution adopted January 8, 1937, is a special act 
to stop the exportation of arms and munitions to Spain. It is stiil 
in force. It is founded on the well-established policy of the United 
States which had been violated by the shipments made before there 
was any statute prohibiting them. It reads: 

“That during the existence of the state of civil strife now obtain- 
ing in Spain it shall from and after the approval of this resolution, 
be unlawful to export arms, ammunition, or implements of war 
from any place in the United States to Spain or to any other foreign 
country for transshipment to Spain or for use of either of the 
opposing forces in Spain.” 

The next step in the expression by Congress of our well-estab- 
lished principle of neutrality was the writing into our neutrality 
statute of a general provision relating to civil strife in any coun- 
try. Such legislation was adopted May 1, 1937, in a joint resolu- 
tion of Congress, and the President, acting under the authority 
thereof and on the same day, issued a proclamation, finding “that 
a state of civil strife unhappily exists in Spain,” and adding to 
his finding “that such civil strife is of a magnitude and is being 
conducted under such conditions that the export of arms, ammu- 
nition, or implements of war from the United States to Spain 
would threaten and endanger the peace of the United States.” 

In that proclamation the President admonished all citizens and 
residents of the United States to abstain from the exportation of 
arms, ammunition, or implements of war from any place in the 
United States to Spain or to any other state for transshipment to, 
or for the use of Spain under the penalties provided for in this 
statute. 

Since it would appear that pressure groups are endeavoring to 
induce Congress and the President to abolish the law prohibiting 
the export of arms and munitions to Spain and thereby to repeal 
the well-established policy of the United States, it is desirable to 
have clearly in cur minds the consequences of such action. 

The purpose of our neutrality policy is to keep us out of Euro- 
pean disputes. It does not make the slightest difference whether 
the situation is a state of war between two nations or a siate of 
civil war, where interference in that state of civil war will be pro- 
Cuctive of the same unfortunate results as would interference in 
a war between two states, 
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There is a condition of civil war in Spain. After 2 years of 
fighting the Insurgents are in control of 35 of the 50 provinces 
in Spain and more than haif of the population of the country 
is within the territory they control. Congress has declared that 
while that condition continues no arms or munitions of war shall 
be exported from this country. There was licit in that dec- 
laration that our interference in the Sp civil war would 
threaten and endanger the peace of the United States just as if 
Spain were at war with another country, and the condition im- 
plicit in the finding by Congress is positively declared by the 
President in the Presidential Proclamation. Moreover, the condi- 
tion is known to the world at large, and the outcome of the war, 
whatever it may be, and the sympathies of the pressure groups, 
whatever may be the interest of such groups, provide no justifi- 
able reason for changing the well-established policy of the United 
States and thereby defeating the very purpose intended to be 
accomplished by that policy, to wit, the protection of the peace 
of the United States. 

The argument put forward now is that by the prohibition of the 
export of arms and munitions from the United States, the chances 
of success of one of the parties to the civil strife unhappily exist- 
ing in Spain are threatened and endangered. 

This means, and only can mean, that the proponents of change 
either do not believe the peace of the United States to be in any 
way threatened or endangered by the export of arms and muni- 
tions to Spain, or that they believe that the risk of danger to the 
peace of the United States should be subordinated to their concept 
of the issues involved in the civil strife in Spain. 

These considerations are entirely out of place when we consider 
the purpose of our neutrality policy. When two nations are in- 
volved in war it makes no difference so far as our policy is con- 
cerned, whether we sympathize with one or the other. Our neu- 
trality policy is to assist neither. So, likewise, when a condition 
of civil strife exists, our established policy of neutrality is equally 
applicable. 

Sympathy with one side or the other has no more to do with 
the invocation and applicability of our policy than would sym- 
pathy as between two warring nations. 


Unquestionably there are many people in the United States who | 


want to see the Loyalists succeed, and unquestionably there are 


also many people in the United States who want to see Franco | 


succeed. This country’s well-established policy of neutrality, if 
it is to remain what it has always been, is not affected by the 
desires of the one party or the other. Above the desires of both 
is the peace of the United States, and that peace the neutrality 
policy is intended to protect. The converse of neutrality is as- 


sistance to one or other of the belligerent parties, and such as- 


sistance is the direct antithesis of neutrality. In short, the change 
demanded under the circumstances would mean an affirmative act 


of aid and assistance in favor of one of the belligerent parties as | 


against the other. 

In the present instance, insistence upon maintenance of the 
integrity of our well-established policy of neutrality need not 
preclude us from inquiring whether, if the matter were one of 


mere temporary expediency, the President was well advised in 


affirming that the export of arms and munitions does tend to 
threaten or endanger the peace of the United States. 

In respect to such an inquiry, we are not to forget that, what- 
ever the issues in Spain may be, it cannot be said that the conflict 
concerning them has come about since we prohibited the exporta- 
tion of arms to Spain. 

Within limits, there can be no complaint against those who hold 
that the cause of one of the parties to the civil strife in Spain is 
better than the cause of the other party. 


Those who are endowed with sight and hearing are aware that | 


the minds of men and women are occupied with the relative merits 
of the various political cults now popular in Europe. 
has been a time when there were not differences of view between 
people living in this country as to what was happening in those 
parts of Europe with which they were mrost familiar. We need 
have no doubt, for example, that there exist here now among those 
who came from Hungary or Poland or Rumania or the Ukraine 
differences quite as accentuated as those put forward regarding 
Spain. We have recently witnessed a rather remarkable demonstra- 
tion of interest in the current differences in England. If no well- 
established policy had been involved it might very well have been 
that the knowledge of these differences, and the prospect of war 
growing out of them, concentrated the attention of Congress upon 


the problem of how best to prevent the United States being drawn | 


into the maelstrom of European passion and hate. Congress knew 


by experience how easy it is for the acts of citizens to get us into | 


a situation in which the peace of the United States would he en- 
dangered. How to avoid being led into a situation of that kind 
was a more difficult problem. The way declared by our well-estab- 
lished policy was one that indicated how the danger of entry into 
war could be averted. It was a way the United States had adopted 
in other instances and found effective. 

We abandoned the profitable business of selling arms and muni- 
tions. We abandoned the more deceptive expectation of profits 
from lending money on Government securities. We put behind us 
the indignation aroused by loss of lives that came from traveling 
on ships of belligerent nations. We cut clear of all the disputes 
that came when a neutral nation tried to maintain its place on the 
sea against the action of belligerents. And we decided that the 
favor and profit to be drawn from one set of European or other 
belligerents benefiting by our arms, munitions, and credits was toa 


There never | 
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dearly bought at the price of the threat and danger to the peace 
of the United States involved in such transactions. 

While no one could predict, with complete accuracy, all the 
conditions that might arise in the course of another world conflict, 
or be able to say in advance that in no circumstances would the 
highest interest of the United States be challenged during or after 
the hostilities, there was a general and entirely proper agreement 
that we should avoid being drawn into it through acts or omissions 
of our own. 

There was one criterion by which we could be guided. We had 
been in very much the same position 20 years before, when the 
World War started in 1914. We knew that whoever may have been 
to blame for that catastrophe the United States had no share in 
that blame, no part in the maneuvers that precipitated the decla- 
ration of war. And we knew, also, that partly through what we did 
ourselves, and might have refrained from doing, we were drawn 
irresistibly into the war before it ended. After 20 years of 
reflection we had come to the conclusion that we had gone into it 
without having had any original intention of doing so. More than 
that, we were now presented with evidence that our intervention, 
in the terms in which we had conceived that intervention, had 
been fruitless. Instead of a world made safe for democracy, we 
saw all about us a world in which democracy was being extin- 
guished by dictatorships. Where we had thought to establish the 
reign of peace we saw unprecedented preparations for war. 

Therefore, we thought it well, while we could still do so without 
being under the influence of the passions that such a war in 
Europe must engender among us, even if we were not participants, 
to take thought about those actions of our own that could be 
identified as having in any considerable measure been contributory 
factors to our entry into that war. 

The legislation that resulted in 1935, amplified in 1937, un- 
doubtedly represented the sober judgment of the American people. 

We made these enactments in development of our well-estab- 
lished policy, to safeguard the peace of the United States. We 
made them because we concluded, by costly experience, that our 
established policy had to be extended. 

What was that experience? 

Just how and why the United States did get into the Great War 
has been the subject of innumerable volumes. Just what was the 
operation of cause and effect will continue to occupy the attention 
of research students for many years more. But there were some 
facts concerning which Congress could not be in doubt. 

We did take contracts for arms and munitions, and whether by 
our own choice or because the control of the seas left us no choice, 
we did supply, without limit or restraint arms, munitions, contra- 
band of war, to one set of contestants. We did take pay for all this 
in securities of one set of belligerents. And we thereby exposed 
ourselves to the enmity of the other side. We had made ourselves 
in their eyes their potential enemies, and were exposed by our own 
acts to retaliation by them if the end of the war left them in 
position to retaliate. 

When we had been drawn into the war by the inexorable logic of 
events and had come out of it as participants in victory, we found 
we were left with billions of debt, representing both the debts that 
others had contracted with us and the expenditures we incurred 
on our own account. We paid, or we are still paying, a large por- 
tion of the cost of the war. What we lost in lives and in the 
wrecked lives of our wounded, and in the care of these latter, 
likewise go into the account. 

In the process we achieved nothing for ourselves. We might not 
have complained of that had we succeeded in bringing peace to 
Europe, but it was evident in 1935, as it is still more evident now, 
that we did not succeed. 

If we had had no well-established policy of neutrality, Congress 
surely was justified in insisting that we must try to avoid letting 
the United States in again for a long chain of like consequences of 
avoidable errors. 

It is true that in the neutrality legislation of 1935 and 1937 the 
major preoccupation of Congress was directed to the possibility of a 
world war. It might be fair to ask why the civil strife in Spain 
was made the occasion for the declarations made in the act of 
January 8, 1937. 

When we enter upon that inquiry what we find is that this was 
only a development of the policy that from our very beginning had 
been adopted and followed by the United States. 

As long ago as 1912, having in mind especially the supreme 
desirability of peace in this hemisphere, Congress provided for 
embargoes upon the exportation of arms or ammunition “whenever 
the President shall find that in any American country conditions of 
domestic violence exist which are promoted by the use of arms or 
munitions of war procured from the United States.” 

By an amendment of 1922, the resolution was extended to include, 
in addition, “any country in which the United States exercises 
extraterritorial Jurisdiction,” and the President’s authority was 
broadened by authorizing him to include cases where conditions 
of domestic violence “are or may be” promoted by the use of muni- 
tions procured from the United States. 

Under this law proclamations have been issued prohibiting ship- 
ments of arms to Mexico, to China, to Honduras, to Cuba, to 
Nicaragua, and to Brazil. 

On May 28, 1934, the sale of arms and munitions of war to Para- 
guay and Bolivia, then engaged in armed conflict in the Chaco, 
was prohibited. 

When these laws were adopted the United States was not the only 
possible purveyor of arms and munitions. It may have been quite 
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legal in some other country to sell arms and munitions for use in 
ccuntries where there was domestic violence, or to one or both of the 
countries at war in the Chaco. The United States did not make its 
policy contingent upon adoption of the same policy by others. 

Need we be surprised, therefore, that when the Spanish War de- 
veloped Congress expressed no concern for the fact that arms and 
munitions could be purchased elsewhere by one or both of the 
parties to the civil strife. The peace of the United States was held 
to be of greater importance than the competition in manufacture 
and sale of arms, and the judgment of Congress was that keeping 
out of the business was the best way to maintain the traditional 
neutrality policy of the United States and meet any threat or danger 
to the peace of the United States, so far as our own action could 
conduce to that end. 

Conditions that “would threaten and endanger the peace of the 
United States” are not to be lightly passed over, even if the desire 
of those who seek the change is to improve the chances of one of 
the contending elements in the Spanish strife. 

We are to suppose that Congress had in mind something other 
than a theoretical gesture, and that the President when he said he 
found a condition that would threaten and endanger the peace of 
the United States if we sent arms to Spain meant just what he said. 

There is no need for doubt on that point. 

When Congress passed the present law it knew all about the 
conquest of Ethiopia and the futile demand for united sanctions 
against Italy. With that knowledge, it prohibited the export of 
arms to Spain. The war in Ethiopia was over, but the prospect 
of general war was not over. 

Congress and the President, who knew what had happened to 
the peace of the United States because a shot was fired in Sarajevo, 
were not indulging in any vain imaginings when they foresaw what 
might come if we went carelessly along the road we had taken 
after 1914. There were present all the elements necessary to 
“threaten and endanger the peace of the United States” sooner 
or later, and to threaten and endanger it not in relation to Spain 
alone but to the much more potent forces that have transformed 
all Europe into armed camps. 

It was utterly impossible for Congress, or for the President, not 
to find in the civil strife in Spain the most serious possible threat 
to the peace of the United States. The peace of the United States 
may be exposed to threats and dangers more difficult to avert than 
the threat and danger incidental to that civil strife itself. But 
so far as the United States could go in the effort to avoid being 
drawn into danger by acts of its own, Congress and the President 
were bound to go, and the people of the United States resolutely 
desired them to go. 

It is something for us to know that what the President rightly 
calls the unhappy condition of things in Spain has not been fur- 
ther embittered, so far as we are concerned, by contributions of 
arms and munitions to be used by either side against the other. 
Neither half of Spain’s twenty-eight millions will have that to hold 
against us. 

If we were to seek evidence that the precautions then taken were 
well advised, we have only to recall the bare outlines of what has 
happened since. A Norwegian ship had been sunk in December 
1936, a French ship bombed in January 1937, three British ships in 
February, and two French ships in March. The bombing of French 
and British ships in the harbors of Barcelona and Valencia has 
been a frequent feature of the news during the past 2 years. 

We in the United States can be well content to have no imme- 
diate interest in such news. Had it not been for the action of 
Congress, cur interest. might have been intense, and the passions 
excited by loss of property and life might well have prepared our 
minds for warlike acts. 

And if this was true of what might be considered phases of the 
civil strife itself, and of the troubles in Spain as a separate entity, 
what are we to say of that week in September when peace and 
war hung in the balance, and when the frontier between France 
and Spain was plainly marked as one of the battlegrounds in- 
cluded in the plans of the two great rival forces that from hour 
to hour seemed likely to be engaged in a conflict by which Euro- 
pean civilization would have been destroyed? 

The United States alone of all the great powers, was not involved 
in those critical hours. Thanks to our attitude, the President was 
able to make, without reproach from any of the interested powers, 
the advances he did make for the preservation of peace. 

But for the prchibition of the export of arms to Spain it could 
very well have been said that the peace of the United States was 
threatened and endangered in those September days. 

The threat of general war has not yet passed. Predictions are 
freely made that another crisis of world portent will be upon us 
before many months have passed. And yet, with that danger 
facing us, with the prospect that the utmost exertion may be 
required to maintain the security of the United States in the midst 
of a toppling civilization, there are those who sericusly, and with 
unaccountable insistence, demand that our well-established policy 
ehall now be reversed. 

It is demanded that iegislation designed to keep this Nation at 
peace shall be replaced by legislation that wou'd lead to our again 
being trapped into war. 

In my humble judgment, the people of the United States will 
have none of it. 

Our preferences, cither as to Spain or as to the world at large, 
may be as the poles apart, but when it comes to deliberately 
endangering the peace of the United States over the quarrels of 
other peoples, the solid good sense of the American people is 
certain to prevail. 
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The Constitution in Our Times 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. C. ARTHUR ANDERSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1939 


ADDRESS BY REV. LINUS A. LILLY, S. J.. AT KIWANIS CON- 
STITUTION WEEK MEETING AT ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mr. ANDERSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include 
an address delivered by Rev. Linus A. Lilly, S. J., regent of the 
School of Law, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo., com- 
memorating Constitution Week, as follows: 


During these September days we are commemorating the first 
Constitution Week, when the fathers of our Republic concluded 
their prolonged deliberations and gave to our country and to all 
mankind the first draft of our Federal Constitution. Assuming 
your willingness that I convey to your minds the thoughts that are 
uppermost in my own, I shall call to your attention William Cullen 
Bryant’s apostrophe to freedcm: 

“O Freedom, thou art not, as poets dream, a fair young girl, with 
light and delicate limbs and wavy tresses. * * * A bearded 
man, armed to the teeth, art thou, and thy brow, glorious in beauty 
though it be, is scarred with the tokens of old wars.” 

Of the 55 men in the Constitutional Convention, a relatively large 
number, more than a third, had seen actual fighting in the war 
with Great Britain. Their souls were tried, strengthened, and re- 
fined in the death struggles of revolution and their scarred bodies 
bore bleached memorials of the musket, the saber, and the bayonet. 
For them freedom was not to be symbolized by a frail figure, out- 
lined in feminine delicacy, but by the bearded man armed to the 
teeth, “one mailed hand grasping the broad shield and one the 
sword.” Do you think that the only tyrant before their mind’s 
eye during those summer days of 1787 was George III? I think they 
saw Henry VIII, and Ivan the Terrible, and Nero, the archmonster 
of all ages. They knew that men like themselves, noble men, cul- 
tured and refined, had been obliged to bow down in lowly and 
degrading submission before monsters of iniquity, in whose base 
and sordid being every fiber of disordered humanity bore a several 
shame. Do you think their perspective of history embraced only 
their own colonial experiences when their “petitions were slighted, 
when their suppiications were disregarded, when their remonstrances 
produced only additional violence and insult and they were spurned 
with contempt from the foot of the throne”? Do you think their 
view of the past stopped even with the convulsive struggles in the 
turbulent years of seventeenth-century England? 

Indeed their survey of epochs agone stopped not with the 
century that witnessed the exile of one king and the execution of 


| another, but included other years of lingering agony when men 


were too enfeebled for effective resistance and too subdued to even 
think in terms of positive opposition. They heard the voice of 
suffering humanity crying out from the lurid night of the past. 
They heard it in the mumbled curses of galley slaves, galled by 
the chains that bound them to the oars in the burning heat or 
whipped to their dungeon cells at the fall of evening. They 
heard it in the prayers of Christian martyrs when their trembling 
bodies twitched with the tear of grappling claws or withered 
under the torturing touch of the searing iron. They heard the 
clarion call to freedom’s cause not only in the stirring eloquence 
of Patrick Henry in the Virginia Assembly but even in the oath 
of Rienzi, resounding from the walls that had echoed to the 
tread of either Brutus “The Eternal City shall be free.” That too 
much power in hands too few, will lead to abuse of authority, to 
political degeneracy, to national decay, to unbearable oppression 
of the masses, is the clearest and most emphatic lesson of hi-nan 
history. 

Confronted with the enlightening facts of world history, our 
fathers planned to give their country and their descendants a 
Constitution that would be a lasting charter of self-government 
for a free people. They declared as one of their chief purposes 
“to secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and to our pos- 
terity.” Self-government they had won in war and self-govern- 
ment they would adjust in Senate. They would not depend, nor 
have their descendants depend, upon the moods of a monster, 
the whims of a tyrant, or the caprice of an autocrat. With a 
view to preventing abuse or unreasonable extension of authority, 
they founded a Government of limited powers and in order that 
established limitations might be both clearly understood and 
easily remembered they reduced them to concise expression in 
simple, written language. To avoid controlling concentration 
they distributed the legislative, executive, and judicial powers of 
Government, ordaining that no two should be exercised by one 
individual or agency and that no one should wield a dominating 
influence over either of the other two. 
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Dangers to our Constitution, in this our day, lie not so much 
in violations of its prescriptions as in hostility, open or covert, 
to its fundamental purposes. During recent times attempts to 
concentrate power and to subordinate departments of government 
have been very promptly and very successfully resisted. Yet, if we 
pause in our retrospects of Constitution Week to compare or con- 
trast our attitude toward our posterity with the solicitude of the 
founding fathers for us, we may find lurking dangers that threaten 
the perpetuity of constitutional government. I fear that we have 
accumulated for and are leaving to our posterity a dangerous 
burden of national debt. Obviously we cannot everlastingly in- 
crease our indebtedness and remain forever solvent. Not many 
months ago very many honest and industrious citizens of this 
country protested vigorously against the burdens of excessive 
taxation. We were told that taxation had become so burden- 
some as to take the profits out of business, the inspiration out 
of initiative, the hope out of honest endeavor, and the heart out 
of everybody. But, nevertheless, with our shoulders bending 
under oppressive burdens, and the voice of complaint ringing in 
our ears, we increased our indebtedness by an additional $4,000,- 
000,000. Our fathers suffered and saved and sacrificed that they 
might leave to use the priceless heritage of self-government in a 
land of opportunity. We have borrowed and spent and squan- 
dered to leave our descendants an appalling burden of debt with 
its distressing exactions of taxation. How does this compare with 
the spirit of solicitude which made the men of 1787 say, “In order 
to secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity 
(we) do ordain and establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America?” Those who come after us will not be able to 
coin the gold of the evening sunset or the silver in the lining 
of the clouds. 

When we make our indebtedness exceed $40,000,000,000, we 
must bear in mind that we have to think of interest in terms 
of billions. If we find it hard to pay taxes that are necessary 
to meet current expenses when we are using and spending bil- 
lions of principal, how shall we expect our countrymen of the 
next generation to bear a greater burden of taxation and pay 
more interest on money they have neither used nor spent nor 
seen. Interest must be paid or allowed to accumulate. There 
is no third choice between these alternatives, and to allow interest 
to accumulate is only to put off the time of reckoning to another 
day, which is bound to be a worse day. The principal of a debt, 
however great, must be paid or repudiated. Between these alter- 
natives there is no third choice and repudiation means dishonor. 
We should not make too great the temptation that may come 
all too scon when some pied piper paperhanger offers to lead 
weary multitudes out from under a burden that has become 
unbearable, even though the way may lead through repudiation 
to dishonor and to chaos. Much has been said aNd much has 
been done in our times to obtain social security, but unless we 
keep our constitutional government secure, the much vaunted 
social security which is being held before our people, and for 
which deductions are being made from the wages of toil, will 
prove to be as false as a face of painted paper. You cannot 
squeeze red blood from white turnips, you cannot gather grapes 
from thorns or figs from thistles, and you cannot obtain social 
security, or security of any kind, from a government that is 
insecure. 

Beyond doubt, the social-security program has its desirable 
purposes and its commendable features. The fact remains that 
present financing plans are inadequate and that their continua- 
tion must mean added expenditure and increased taxation. To 
be secure against the ills that old age may bring or that unem- 
ployment may occasion, to have all our people secured against 
the essential ills and fortuitous calamities. of life, is indeed a 
consummation devoutly to be wished. It cannot, however, be 
had by being wished for; it must be paid for. The mere fact that 
something is desirable does not necessarily mean that it is wise 
for the Government to provide it, or that the cost of obtaining 
and expense of maintaining it may be disregarded. A man who 
provides himself with everything he thinks desirable, whether he 
can afford it or not, is headed for bankruptcy, and a government 
which pursues a like policy cannot expect to avoid like conse- 
quences. All wiil agree that our Government should do all that 
can be safely done for the welfare of our people, but we should 
do more paying as we go and we should be less ready to pledge 
the credit of the future. To pass out benefits and gratuities with 
a liberal hand may be or seem to be the part of generosity, but 
there can be no charity or even justice in a spendthrift prodigal- 
ity that would jeopardize our national safety. There can be no 
wisdom in piling up the eggs with one hand and Killing the goose 
with the other. To live within one’s means is the duty of a nation 
as well as of an individual, and penalty will follow dereliction, as 
night follows day, for the one as for the other, with unfailing 
fatality. 

Our fathers of 1787 found self-government an ardent longing 
of the downtrodden and oppressed. They made it an abiding pos- 
session of the free and independent. They found freedom a frail 
ideal and molded it into stern reality. They found prostrate 
humanity trampled upon by rulers who believed that their au- 
thority came from divine right, and they established as a lasting 
principle that all men are entitled by the laws of nature and of 
nature’s God to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, and 
that to secure these rights governments are instituted among men, 
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deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed. They 
not only obtained the blessings of liberty but made them secure 
and gave to us in the Constitution of the United States, with its 
distribution of powers and its limitations upon governmental 
authority, the means of keeping the functions of government 
under control of the governed. They not only gave to us an 
inheritance of incalculable value, but they charged us with a 
sacred duty—that of keeping secure the blessings of liberty for 
ourselves and our posterity. 


The Late Representatives John J. Boylan and 
Robert L. Bacon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD T. TAYLOR 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1939 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, at the first meet- 
ing of the Committee on Appropriations following the open- 
ing of the present Congress, I appointed a special committee 
to draft resolutions in tribute to our late fellow commit- 
teemen, the Honorable JoHn J. BoyLan and the Honorable 
Rosert L. Bacon. The special committee was composed of 
the Honorable Louis LupLtow, chairman, the Honorable 
JAMES M. FiTzPaTRICK, and the Honorable JoHN Taser. 

The resolutions drafted by this special committee were 
presented at the meeting of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions held this morning, and, besides spreading them upon 
the records of the committee, it was the sense of the com- 
mittee that they should be spread upon the records of the 
House of Representatives, where these two men served with 
such great distinction. I, therefore, present the resolutions 
at this time for inclusion in the proceedings of this body. 


Resolution in tribute to our late fellow Member the Honorable 
JouHn J. Boritan, of New York, adopted January 12, 1939, by 
the Committee on Appropriations of the House of Representatives 
Whereas since the last meeting of our committee our beloved 

colleague and friend, Representative JoHN J. BoyLan, of New York, 

has answered the final summons; and 
Whereas his death has deprived this committee of one of its 
most valuable, highly esteemed, and useful members; and 
Whereas our late colleague was a man of broad humanitarian 

vision, whose heart beat in rhythm with the heartbeats of 130,- 

000,000 people: Therefore 
Be it resolved, That we, his colleagues on the Appropriations 

Committee, take this means of expressing our profound sense of 

grief on account of his untimely death. He brought to the service 

of our committee a mind trained in business affairs and a most 
genial and ingratiating personality that endeared him to every- 
one. He was a pioneer in Congress in the legislation affecting 
narcotics and the treatment of narcotic addicts, and many ad- 
vances along this line were initiated by him. Each of us feels 

a very direct and personal sorrow over the loss of an associate 

who was so splendid, so companionable and true, a sincere patriot, 

and an unfailing friend. We wish those who were near and dear 
to him in ties of kinship to know that their grief is our grief, 
too, and that we of the Appropriations Committee shall always 
remember him with tender affection. 

Be it further resolved, That these resolutions be made a part 
of the record of the Committee on Appropriations and that a copy 
thereof shall be furnished to the bereaved family. 


Resolution in tribute to our late fellow Member, the Honorable 
Rosert L. Bacon, of New York, adopted January 12, 1939, by 
the Committee on Appropriations of the House of Represent- 
atives 
Whereas the untimely death of Representative Ropert L. BAcon 

has deprived our Committee of one of its most loved and valuable 

members; and 

Whereas his record both in peace and war was one of high 
renown, reflecting great credit upon his memory; therefore 

Be it resolved, That we, his colleagues on the Appropriations 

Committee, take this formal means of making known our deep 

and genuine grief over his death. In Congress he represented the 

first district of New York for eight consecutive terms. He was 

a careful, painstaking, devoted legislator who served at various 

times as a member of 10 congressional committees, and whose 

crowning legislative service was as a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee. Equally outstanding was his fine military record 











which brought to him the award of the Distinguished Service 
Medal. His ideals of public service were high, his zeal in the 
public interest was unflagging, and he never compromised when 
principle was at stake. He was a sincere patriot and a true friend. 
Words do not permit us adequately to express our feeling of sor- 
row and loss. We miss the radiance of his presence and the 
wisdom of his counsel, and we shall always remember him with 
tender affection. 

Be it further resolved, That these resolutions be made a part 
of the records of the Appropriations Committee, and that a copy 
thereof be furnished to the bereaved family. 


W. P. A. Appropriation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BERNARD J. GEHRMANN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 13, 1939 


Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, the time is short and 
many Members have not as yet had an opportunity to be 
heard on this bill, which provides funds to continue the 
W. P. A. until June 30. 

I realize that what I have to say will not change a single 
vote, but I feel it my duty to give you some facts regarding 
the great army of unemployed as I know it to exist in upper 
Wisconsin, which embraces my congressional district. 

I know that, with rare exceptions, everyone now on 
W. P. A. would be glad to accept private employment, if it 
could be found. I had several demonstrations of the truth 
of that statement when private employment was to be had in 
several instances. Wherever 25 or 30 people would be needed, 
several hundred would storm the offices of those needing 
help until they were forced to lock the doors and by sign 
advise those late arrivals that all places were filled and no 
more need apply. 

Several road contractors in my district, needing from 50 to 
100 men, had several thousand apply. Maybe my district is 
just a little worse off than many others, because we are in 
that transition period where lumbering is just about all fin- 
ished and farming is in its infancy. Most of the sawmills 
and other woodworking industries have closed or dismantled 
their plants, and thousands were therefore not yet established 
when the crash came, and has continued since 1929. The 
former landowners stopped paying taxes, and each munici- 
pality is loaded up with tax certificates and land upon which 
no revenue is realized. They have had a tremendous load 
of social security and direct relief to carry during the last 
few years, and most counties and cities and other govern- 
mental units are bonded to the limit. The tax rate anywhere 
in my district is, at least, 4 percent, and most of them much 
more, and levied on full valuation. 

The chairman of the subcommittee, Mr. Wooprum, who 
made a very fine explanation of the bill in opening the dis- 
cussion, and told why he thought it could be reduced by 
$150,000,000 below the Budget recommendation, said that 
the P. W. A. from now on would more than make up for 
the reduction in W. P. A. employment. No doubt, when we 
figure it strictly on a dollars and cents basis, that is correct. 
But I believe that all will agree that the amount of money 
allocated for P. W. A. projects is used to a much larger 
proportion for materials than for labor. I realize that these 
materials must be produced and thereby we create jobs some- 
where, but nevertheless the immediate results are not no- 
ticeable in local communities. And still worse than that, 
the poorest communities, like most of those in my district 
that are now bonded to the very limit, cannot avail them- 
selves of P. W. A. projects simply because they are unable to 
finance the 55 percent of their share of the cost. In spite 
of the fact that the last Congress wrote a provision into the 
P, W. A. appropriation which would permit the Government 
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to construct needy buildings where the municipality was 
unable to finance its share, those in charge absolutely re- 
fused to do so. That is why I feel it is absolutely necessary 
that we appropriate sufficient money for the balance of the 
fiscal year so that at least the same number can be em- 
ployed on W. P. A. that were on the rolls before December 1. 

I know that even that small reduction of less than 
10 percent ordered early in December is causing untold 
hardship in my district, because there just is not any addi- 
tional private employment to be found, especially now in the 
middle of winter. I honestly believe that we need more than 
the President recommended, at least, by the figures that 
were furnished me by the League of Wisconsin Municipali- 
ties, as well as many counties, cities, and other governmental 
units, it is plain that never during the past year was it 
possible to employ anywhere near all those that were 
certified as in need of work. 

Let us not be short-sighted again, as we were in 1937, when 
some believed that prosperity was here again, and we re- 
duced the Government spending program, thinking private 
industry would take those laid off. We all know what hap- 
pened; we went back more than we had gained the 2 years 
before. Let us keep the quota of last year, at least for now, 
and, if conditions warrant, a gradual reduction can be 
started, especially in localities where industry opens up or 
where large-scale P. W. A. projects replaces W. P. A. employ- 
ment. But do not make those sections of the country that 
are bankrupt suffer, because others can finance local relief 
or have the ability to pay for their share of P. W. A. projects. 
We cannot do either, and those in charge of W. P. A. must 
have the necessary money and the right to assist those 
sections of the country that cannot help themselves more 
than other sections that still have the ability to borrow 
money. 

We will have time between now and the end of this fiscal 
year to attempt to work out a better solution for our economic 
ills than we have thus far found to be practical. 

I have, of course, advocated the cost of production to agri- 
culture as the only permanent solution for years, and I am 
certain that some such bill will receive serious consideration 
this session. But in order to remove forever all the unem- 
ployed in this country I have given very careful consideration 
to the Townsend national recovery plan. The more I study 
this problem the more I am convinced that a transaction tax 
to finance the General Welfare Act—H. R. 2—now pending 
before this House, must be enacted this session. If we do that 
we need not ever appropriate another dollar for W. P. A. or 
any other Government relief agency. There will be money 
enough in the hands of the consumer down at the bottom that 
Will cause industry as well as agriculture to do its utmost to 
produce what will be needed for home consumption. But for 
the next 5 months let us not cause suffering at this season of 
the year simply by trying to save a couple hundred million 


doliars. 
LEAGUE OF WISCONSIN MUNICIPALITIES, 
Madison, Wis., December 30, 1938. 
Congressman BERNARD J. GEHRMANN, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Mr. GEHRMANN: In a recent press statement the senior 
Senator from Virginia is quoted as favoring the return of the relief 
burden to the local units of government on the basis that they 
took care of it before and can therefore take care of it now. We 
do not know how familiar Senator Guass is with the relief situa- 
tion in Virginia, but we do know that his recommendation can 
certainly not apply to Wisconsin 

The expenditures of local units of government in Wisconsin for 
relief during 1938 were the heaviest in history. I think you will 
be interested in securing some idea of the tremendous burden now 
borne by these local units. 

With the W. P. A. program employing over 85,000 persons in No- 
vember 1938, there were still on the local relief roils over 46,000 
cases, With approximately 53,000 cases expected in December. Of 


those on relief rolls on December 21, over 14,000 had been certified 
for W. P. A. jobs but were awaiting assignment because the W. P. A, 
quota for Wisconsin was not large enough. 

Then there were about 8,200 additiona! cases of employables on 
relief rolls in October who for various reasons are not eligible for 
certification for W. P. A. 
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It should also be remembered that of the 85,000 employed by 
the Federal Government on W. P. A. some 11,000 persons have been 
receiving supplementary financial aid from local relief authorities 
because of the fact that their W. P. A. earnings were not large 
enough to support their families. 

You undoubtedly realize that in addition to direct relief costs 
Wisconsin local units contributed over $7,000,000 during the first 
9 months of 1938 as their share of the cost of the W. P. A. projects 
they sponsored. The following table gives a composite picture of 
the burden of relief and sponsors’ contributions during the past 
year. The figures for general relief are estimated on the basis of 
actual figures for 10 months: 


Total 


General relief $13, 731, 893. 03 $875.98 |$1, 920, 135.38 |$11, 810, 881. 67 
Works Progress 
ministration (9 


months only) 7, 135, 490. 00 


1, 920, 135. 38 | 18, 946, 371. 67 


45, 297, 365.04 | 38, 161,875.04 


— —— 


59, 029, 258.07 | 38, 162,751.02 


It will be recalled that several years ago the Federal Government 
divested itself of the responsibility for financing direct relief. At 
that time it was stated that the Federal Government would be 
responsible for providing work for all employables in need of relief. 
This has never been done, and it has been pointed out that the 
W. P. A. quotas have not been large enough to provide work for all 
those eligible, and that in addition local supplementary relief must 
be provided for a large percentage of W. P. A. workers. 

The increase in local relief costs since this unloading of direct 
relief responsibility by the Federal Government is shown by the 
following table: 

Local share of cost of relief and W. P. A. program in Wisconsin 
$6, 706, 582. '79 
16, 776, 908. 53 
18, 515, 544. 05 


1 Includes conservative estimate of local share of W. P. A. program 
for last 3 months. 
In listing those on local relief rolls there have not been included 


any persons receiving aid under the social-security program. This | 


aiso has added heavy burdens on local governments, because Federal 
and State appropriations pay only part of the cost. 


as follows: 

Old-age pensions 

Blind pensions 

Aid to dependent children 
County administration 


$2, 320, 000 
110, 000 
2, 100, 000 


5, 244, 780 


In addition, Wisconsin local governments have been required to 
raise many millions of dollars in the past few months as their 
share of the P. W. A. projects approved for this State. The retire- 
ment of bonds issued for this purpose will constitute a heavy 
burden for many years to come. 

No attempt has been made to include figures for other local 
public-welfare costs not included under the heading of relief, 
W. P. A., or social security. In presenting these figures no effort 
has been made to distinguish between the amounts paid by cities, 
villages, and towns, and the amounts paid by counties. There has 
been a shifting back and forth under Wisconsin statutes, and in 
the long run there is little difference, since the cost must be met 
by general property taxpayers. 

Ten years ago the total annual expenditures by Wiscdnsin local 
governments for relief, pensions, and other public-welfare activities 
aggregated less than $4,000,000 per year. Now this has jumped to 
approximately $30,000,000 annually, an increase of 650 percent. 

The result has been a staggering load on the general property 
taxpayers of Wisconsin. It is generally recognized that the general 
property tax is not as fair a tax as some of the more modern forms 
of taxation, and yet Federal and State legislative bodies continue 
to act in such a way as to shift financial burdens to local govern- 
ment, which has no alternative source of revenue other than the 
property tax. 

The Congress which soon convenes is faced with the immediate 
necessity of providing funds for a continuation of the W. P. A. 
program. The W. P. A. quota for Wisconsin has never, as is 
pointed out above, provided work for all employables on relief 
rolls. To further reduce the quota at this time will mean the 
exhaustion of local financial sources for paying the cost of relief 
very shortly. 

Unless some plan can be worked out which will enable private 
business to pick up more than now seems probable there is no 
reason to believe that Wisconsin’s direct relief load will decline 
during 1939. If those cut off W. P. A. by the recent or any future 
curtailment fail to secure private employment, then the local 
relief load will be increased accordingly. 


Very truly yours, 
JaMeEs R. Law, President. 


In the fiscal | 
year 1938-39 it is estimated that these aids will cost the local units | 
| of Mr. Campbell’s address for distribution among you. 


| preserve it. 





614, 780 | 
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Peace Our Biggest Political Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 13, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. JOSEPH B. SHANNON, OF MISSOURI, AT 
KANSAS CITY, MO., NOVEMBER 13, 1938 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following address delivered by the gentlemen from Missouri 
(Mr. SHANNON] before Dr. Marvin Sanbury’s class, the Com- 
munity Church (Linwood Boulevard Christian Church), 
Kansas City, Mo., on November 13, 1938: 


When I was requested to address you today on the subject 
of war, my thoughts went back to the founder of your church, 
Alexander Campbell. . 

Several years ago my close friend Frank M. Lowe, who during 
his lifetime was a devoted member of the Independence Avenue 
Christian Church, gave me a book of the Addresses by Alexander 
Campbell. At the time he gave it to me he remarked that he felt 
sure some day I would find it useful and helpful. 

About a year ago, and after Mr. Lowe's death, I picked up the 
book and read therein an Address on War, delivered by Alexander 
Campbell at Wheeling, Va., in 1848. To my mind then, and to 


my mind today, that address was one of the most convincing and 
| comprehensive treatises on the evils of war ever written. I caused 


it to be printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp of November 22, 
1937, and I had reprints made of it which I mailed to every 
minister of your faith in the United States, as well as to thousands 
of other citizens of Missouri. 

The thought occurred to me that it would not be necessary for 
anyone to speak to you about war if you were familiar with 
Alexander Campbell’s eloquent utterance on the subject of four 
score and ten years ago. Hence, I brought with me here copies 


I earnestly urge you to read it, to study it carefully, and to 
The statements made therein will be as true and as 
forceful in the next generations as they were in 1848 and as they 
are today. 

WAR NEVER A PROCESS OF JUSTICE 

I stand on the question of war where Alexander Campbell stood 
when he said: 

“War is not now, nor was it ever, a process of justice. It never 
was a test of truth—a criterion of right. It is either a mere game 
of chance or a violent outrage of the strong upon the weak.” 

I stand, also, where Thomas Jefferson stood when he said: 

“I abhor war and view it as the greatest scourge of mankind.” 

And I stand where George Washington stood when he admon- 
ished us, in his Farewell Address, not to “entangle our peace and 
prosperty in the toils of European ambition, rivalship, interest, 
humor, or caprice.” 

It is important that we distinguish between those who talk 
peace while covertly working for war, and those who are sincere 
in their efforts to promote in America the continuance of peace 
and the conservation of happy homes and a contented citizenship. 

Mme. Roland is said to have exclaimed, shortly before she was 
guillotined during the French Revolution: 

“O Liberty, what crimes are committed in thy name!” 

If she lived today she could well say: 

“O Peace, what crimes are committed in thy name!” 


WAR IN THE NAME OF PEACE 


It is in the name of peace that Japan has been for many months 
invading China, mercilessly killing her people and destroying her 
property. Japanese spokesmen refer to this wholesale slaughter 
and destruction as the “Chinese incident,” and maintain that 
they are merely attempting to enforce peace in China. 

Every militarist, every jingoist, every munition manufacturer, 
every war profiteer, and every aggressor in warfare invariably 


| prefaces his arguments as to the necessity for war with the state- 


ment: “Of course I am against war—but—.” 
I am against war without any buts. The history of nations 


| has proved that war up to the present day never settled anything. 


And I was never more firmly convinced than I am today that the 


| United States has no business in the quarrels of foreign nations. 


Europe and Asia reek with war lords, with marching armies. 
with military madmen, and the time was never riper for the 
United States to guard to the limit her own shores and to refuse 
to finality ever to be drawn into another foreign war, no matter 
what the pretext. 
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The conditions in Europe today are not dissimilar to those 
described by Thomas Jefferson when he wrote: 

“The cannibals of Europe are going to eating one another again.” 
The war of that time was between Russia and Turkey. 

“War against Bedlam,” he said, “would be just as rational as 
against Europe, in its present condition of total demoralization. 
For us to attempt by war to reform all Europe, and bring them 
back to principles of morality and a respect for the equal rights 
of nations, would show us to be only maniacs of another character. 
We should, indeed, have the merit of the good intentions as well 
as of the folly of the hero of La Mancha” (Don Quixote). 


THE MEN WHO MAKE WAR 


Wars are never made by the people. They are made by very 
small groups in the cabinets of statesmen. In support of that 
statement, let me again quote Jefferson. In 1797, referring to a 
report that the French Directory had proposed a declaration of 
war against the United States to the Council of Ancients, who, 
however, rejected it, Jefferson said: 

“Thus we see two nations, who love one another affectionately, 
brought by the ill temper of their executive administrations, to 
the very brink of a necessity to imbue their hands in the blood 
of each other.” 

An English commentator, Mr. White, commenting on Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s address to the House of Parliament after his second visit 
to Hitler, said: 

“We don’t want war. All of England is praying that we may be 
spared a war. However, we do feel that in the shaping of the 
universe our country was so placed geographically that we cannot 
keep out of this terrible thing—war.” 

You, Mr. and Mrs. American, Lave what that Englishman wished 
for his country. Fortunately, as so aptly expressed by Jefferson, 
“The insulated state in which nature has placed the American 
Continent should so avail it that no spark of war kindled in the 
other quarters of the globe should be wafted across the wide oceans 
which separate us from them.” 

LIBERTY THROUGH PEACE 


Mr. Boake Carter, the well-known columnist, while testifying 
before the House Naval Affairs Committee last February, said: 

“I have lived in 13 different countries. I was born in Baku, 
southern Russia. My father was Irish, my mother half Irish, 
half English. * * * My father was in the British diplomatic 
service. .I served for a little more than a year as a pilot in the 
Royal Air Force in 1917 and 1918. Since those years I have been a 
newspaperman. 

“Four years ago I received my final papers as an American citi- 
zen. My citizenship, to me, is the greatest gift and honor ever 
given me. With me, gentlemen, citizenship is not an accident of 
birth. It is one of choice and earnest desire, after mature thought 
and consideration. I sought and became a citizen of the United 
States because I felt that this country was the last and only real 
haven in the world where a man might pursue life, liberty, and hap- 
piness—in other words, a sanctuary from the disillusionment, the 
bitterness, and the oppression of the Old World; a country where 
one can relax, relax from the terrible thoughts of war. * * * 

“For, gentlemen, I come from an Old World. I know what 
happens after war is over. I have seen peoples living close to each 
other, suspicious, afraid, with disillusionment in their eyes, with 
a fatalistic attitude and acceptance of life that makes one shudder 
when one has known the clean breath of democratic fresh air that 
is the gift that America still gives to her people.” 

This great gift that Mr. Carter speaks of can only be saved 
through eternal vigilance in the preservation of peace. Let me say 
that the American people have become awakened on the subject of 
war. They love their country and would gladly pour out their blood 
to defend it from invasion by foreign foes, but they resent and 
denounce the system whereunder their sons can be conscripted and 
sent to foreign slaughter pens in the settiement of the disputes of 
other nations. 

NO WAR WITHOUT A REFERENDUM 


The American watchword should be, “The American boy first, 
always.” And at no time should he be sent to wars on foreign soil 
until the question has been submitted to the people in a national 
referendum. This involves no impairment of national defense but 
merely changes the mechanism by which war shall be declared, so 
that in the future those who have to suffer and, if need be, to die, 
and to bear the awful burdens and griefs of war, shall have some- 
thing to say as to whether we shall go to war in foreign countries. 

In the event of attack or invasion no enactment of law would 
be necessary to induce the American boy to rise to the defense of 
his country. There would be no need to conscript him, because he 
would gladly fight for our defense. He would not fail us. And 
American representative government must not fail him. We must 
protect him against unnecessary and useless wars in foreign lands. 

Also testifying before the House Naval Affairs Committee last 
spring, Dr. Charles A. Beard, the noted historian, said: 

“I am not and never have been a pacifist. * * * I believe 
in fighting for the defense of the United States and in supporting 
a program of defense adequate to the requirements of the American 
sphere of interest. 

“The nature of this defense—the appropriate distribution of 
funds among the various branches of the defensive forces—cannot 
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be determined by naval officers alone. The task of determination 
is difficult at best * * * and should be studied in connection 
with the whole foreign policy of the Government. * * *” 
Continuing, Dr. Beard added: 
“I am for keeping out and doing all we can to defend our spheres 
of interest in the hope that we can save some part of civilization 
by not joining a world afire.” 


THE OLD WORLD ASSAULT ON CHRISTIANITY 


Let us examine briefly some of the conditions now existing in 
that European “world afire.” 

First, we find military tyrants bent upon stamping out every 
vestige of religion. 

We learn of the execution in Russia of men whose sole offense 
was the teaching of the Christian religion. The trial accorded these 
“offenders”—if we may call it a trial—consisted of the following 
question by Public Prosecutor Krylenko: 

“Will you stop teaching the Christian religion?” 

The answer given was: 

“We cannot. It is the law of God.” 

Whereupon the public prosecutor closed the hearing by an- 
nouncing: 

“That law does not exist here. You must choose.” 

In Germany Pastor Niemoller was arrested and placed in prison 
because, the reports state, he said he placed the law of God above 
the law of man. Upon being temporarily released from prison, he 
was again questioned, and when he reaffirmed that with him the 
law of God came first, he was sent to a concentration camp, where 
he remains to this day. 

In Vienna another prominent churchman was recently mobbed 
for making the statement that there still are young people who 
“are not so easily tempted to listen to deceitful catchwords and 
hypocritical rhetoric.” 

The trends of the militaristic countries today in Europe are 
definitely away from the laws of God and from the humanitarian 
laws of man as well. Power is everywhere being substituted for 
religion; force for the doctrines of peace. 

In their mad lust for power and economic advantages the war 
lords are even organizing the children of their countries to kill and 
be killed. They are reaching down into the cradles for recruits, 
and as the cradles become empty, they demand with importunity 
that they be quickly refilled, as the need for soldiers is great. Even 
the sacred rights of childhood are being violated to build up mili- 
tary machines to kill and destroy. 


MILITARISM AND ITS IMPLICATIONS 


“Militarism” is a term much used in the discussion of world 
affairs of today. I feel that it would not be amiss to say a few 
words concerning the meaning of the term and its historical de- 
velopment. 

The Encyclopedia Americana defines militarism as follows: 

“The term is used chiefly in connection with the vast armaments 
maintained by European countries and has come in particular 
to mean the preparation, as in the case of Germany prior to the 
launching of the European War, of a vast force maintained not for 
the purposes of national defense but for those of imposing at 
pleasure the will of the powerful nation upon those weaker and 
less well armed * © *.” 

The first record of a system of conscription was in the fourth 
century, when landed property of a certain size was called upon 
to furnish a man to the colors. Under this conscription system 
landed properties not large enough to be compelled to furnish a 
recruit would be grouped together until the required acreage was 
made up, and the different owners were compelled to furnish re- 
cruits in rotation. 

This service was, of course, most unpopular. In fact, its un- 
popularity grew to such an extent that self-mutilation and fraud 
were often used to avoid it. Desertions became so numerous that 
the soldiers were branded like criminals to prevent their deserting. 

The total number of men in the fourth century service has been 
estimated at three-quarters of a million, which was the largest 
disciplined force to exist down to the wars of the French Revolu- 
tion. 

For some 500 years prior to the outbreak of the French Revo- 
lution European armies were maintained on a professional basis, 
and the military organizations of most nations included large num- 
bers of mercenaries hired to kill wherever they were sent or sold. 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC’S CONSCRIPTION PLAN 


The French Constitution of September 3, 1791, provided that 
the “public force” of the Republic was “composed of the army and 
the navy, of the troops especially intended for internal service, and 
subsidiary of the active citizens and their children, in condition to 
bear arms, registered upon the roll of the national guard.” 

These national guards were described as “the citizens them- 
selves summoned to service in the public force.” Hence, under 
that constitution, every citizen, including “children in condition 
to bear arms,” was a soldier. 

In 1789 began the first attempt to establish in France a national 
conscription. For a time the regular army was supplied by volun- 
tary enlistment, but this method proving unsuccessful, recourse 
was had to compulsion. Between 1798 and 1870 the basis of the 
French military organization was a law fixing the liability to com- 
pulsory service between 20 and 25 years. 
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Historians assert that it was this conscription law which ren- 
dered the Napoleonic policy of conquest possible. It will be remem- 
bered that Napoleon boasted: “I can afford to expend 30,000 men 
& month.” 

Other nations soon recognized the fact that Napoleon held an 
advantage over them in the efficient mobilization of his armies 
under the French system of conscription and many followed the 
example. 

It was in 1814 that Prussia introduced the system of universal 
military service later adopted by every great power of Europe. 
Under this system, armies became national organizations in which 
nearly the whole male population, within certain years, was com- 
pelled to serve. 

EUROPEANS SEEK REFUGE FROM WAR 


From these seeds sprang the militaristic systems now prevalent 
and dominating in Europe. The tyrants ruled; the people had 
no choice. Military duty and hard pressure upon the population 
of Europe had much to do with increasing the immigration of its 
citizens to America. 

History clearly shows that the high tides of immigration to this 
country usually corresponded with periods of warfare and strife 
in the native lands of the immigrants. 

Taking, for example, the census reports covering German immi- 
grations, it is seen that the crest of the wave was reached in the 
period 1850-54. This period was contemporaneous with the revo- 
lutionary troubles in Germany of 1848 and following years. It was 
during that time that such men as Franz Sigel, Friedrich Hecker, 
Ludwig Blenker, and Carl Schurz arrived on our shores. 

Another high wave of German immigration came between 1866 
and 1873, that period corresponding to the great wars of Prussia 
and the unsettled condition of the German states before their 
being welded into one nation by Bismarck through the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870. 

And still another wave of German immigration to this country 
is in progress at the present time, the number being limited only 
by our quota system. Beginning with June 1938 the maximum 
number of American visas have been issued to Germans each 
month, and thousands of applicants are awaiting their turn. 

It is not difficult to comprehend why these people are seeking a 
means of escape from their native land. 

WAR IS ALL-DESTRUCTIVE 

Wars of the past have, of course, been destructive. One of the 
most destructive was the Thirty Years’ War, 1618-48. In the 
course of that war it is said that 75 percent of the inhabitants of 


Germany, 66 percent of the houses, 85 percent of the horses, and 


over 82 percent of the cattle were destroyed, as a result of which 
Germany was set back 200 years in its material development. 
Describing the situation which existed in Germany following that 
war, Mr. Albert Bernhardt Faust, the historian, said: 

“The moral degradation following in the wake of such devasta- 
tion was even worse than the loss of life and property. Friend 
could not be distinguished from foe, and men would wrest from 
their starving neighbors a crust of bread. It has been recorded 
that not even human flesh was sacred, that the gallows and church- 
yards were put under guard to protect them against theft by des- 
perate, famine-stricken people. Incredible as it may seem, in some 
instances even murder and cannibalism were resorted to.” 

Yes; that was destructive warfare; but the wars of today are 
far more destructive. It is not inconceivable that the same degree 
of devastation and moral degradation which existed in Germany 
following the Thirty Years’ War could be reached in the present 
day in some of the countries, under an intensive drive with the use 
of modern instruments of death and destruction, in 30 days. 


THE BOMBING PLANE A NEW MENACE 


One of the deadly menaces of modern warfare is the bombing 
plane. Recent events have shown conclusively that this instrument 
of wholesale destructiveness is capable of multiplying the horrors 
of war tenfold. Militarists themselves are forced to admit that so 
far nothing has been devised to furnish adequate defense against 
this modern engine of slaughter. 

We have recently seen conquest accomplished by the mere threat 
of invasion by vast fleets of planes, capable of wiping out cities 
and destroying millions of lives almost in the twinkling of an eye. 

Army maneuvers in North Carolina within the fortnight demon- 
strated that antiaircraft artillery was almost useless against planes 
flying at altitudes of 20,000 feet. Blackouts, too, were found to be 
ineffective, since finely attuned “navigating” instruments enable 
planes to find their objective with uncanny mathematical certainty. 

Bombing planes with a speed of 300 miles an hour and a cruis- 
ing range of 4,000 miles are now in actual operation. The devel- 
opment of these planes has been so rapid in the past year that no 
stretch of the imagination is required to realize that within an- 
other year their potential destructiveness may be almost limitless. 
Then truly frightfulness can rule the world. No men of Mars will 
then be needed to terrify mankind. 

Formal declarations of war are now outmoded. The modern 
tactics are to strike without warning and with sudden and awful 
fury. The “undeclared war” finds its victims unprepared. 

There can be little doubt that England and France yielded to 
the dismemberment of Czechoslovakia in the realization that 500 
planes could destroy London and Paris in a few hours. Austria 
gave up when a small squadron hovered over Vienna without 
dropping a bomb. 
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Apparently the totalitarian scheme of warfare is to guard their 
a defensively and hurl bombing fleets against the capitals of 
eir foes. 


THE FINAL HOPE: HONEST STATESMANSHIP 


Since military scientists have been unable to meet the menace 
of the bombing plane, the solution seems to rest with statesman- 
ship. Peace-loving nations must declare the bombing plane out- 
lawed. And in that declaration they must hold the heads of 
governments employing such planes in warfare personally respon- 
sible and to be declared beyond the pale of civilized codes. Dis- 
armament treaties and pacts have been thrown into the discard. 
They are the dead letters on the books of many colors—scraps of 
paper in the hands of dictators to use or destroy at will—to forget, 
if it suits their purposes, as soon as the ink of their signatures is 
dry upon the pages. 

My friends, it is no idle fancy that civilization is today in more 
peril of destruction than ever before from such warfare as these 
bombing planes can accomplish and are accomplishing in warring 
regions everywhere. It is an enemy weapon that can kill and 
destroy and escape unhurt—the hit-and-run monster of the air 
against which humanity is helpless—and it is against humanity in 
the sense of women and children and homes and institutions 
rather than against armies in the field that this monster fights. 
An outlaw decree against the use of the bombing plane, such as we 
had against the use of the dum-dum bullet, might rob modern 
warfare of some of its hideousness. But, even robbed of some of 
its terrors, war is still war, and the hopes of tortured mankind are 
for the reign of peace and for the dawn of an era of common 
sense and common justice in the settlement of the affairs of the 
nations of the world. : 


PEACE OUR BIGGEST POLITICAL ISSUE 


Two years ago I said that the big issue before the people of our 
own country was to keep these United States out of foreign en- 
tanglements. I say it is still an issue of the greatest importance. 
We are still playing with fire. I say that the maintenance of 
peace and the keeping of our Nation’s fingers out of that European 
witches’ cauldron of trouble is one of the gravest problems before 
us today. A step in the wrong direction may be fatal to the ideals 
upen which our democracy was founded. America is for peace, and 
we must labor in its cause and in the hope of its accomplishment 
by day and by night, with that eternal vigilance which we have 
been told is the price of freedom. 

It is my fervent hope that the people of this country will never 
stray into a path that will lead them into the armed camps of 
Europe, but rather keep up a firm and united front for peace 
certainly in our own homeland and hopefully for all nations. 

Let the example of our free Nation, enjoying the liberty and the 
freedom of a democracy and the pursuit of happiness in our own 
ways, lend its inspiration to the world, so that the dream of the 
prophet may some day really come true—that the swords shall 
really be beaten into plowshares and the logic of peace come to 
supplant the illogical ideals of war. 


Cuban Reciprocity (7) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 13, 1939 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, it is refreshing to 
have a faithful public servant of the present administration, 
one who is in sincere sympathy with it, point out for the bene- 
fit and guidance of Congress the disastrous effects of certain 
administrative policies when put into practical practice. I 
refer to the testimony offered by Mr. Gruening, Director of the 
Division of Territories and Island Possessions, United States 
Department of the Interior, at a hearing held January 4, 1939, 
before the Committee for Reciprocity Information. It is a 
timely, frank, and fearless statement by a man whe is pre- 
pared to speak from experience and with finality and accu- 
racy as to the devastating effects of the Cuban trade agree- 
ment upon the economic and social life of Puerto Rico. I 
respectfully invite the attention of the Members of the House 
to Director Gruening’s testimony. 

Mr. GRvuENING. I would like to present the view of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in regard to the proposed revisions of the 
Cuban trade treaty. 

From the viewpoint of the Division of Territories and Island 
Possessions, we have been painfully impressed in the last 44% 


years, since the creation of that Division, by the apparent un- 
awareness of certain agencies of the Government and certain in- 
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dividuals in these agencies that American territory inhabited by 
American citizens exists outside of the confines of the 48 States. 
Without going further afield than the agency or agencies here 
concerned, there appears to be an obliviousness to the fact that 
there are areas under the United States flag which are tropical 
and whose products are the agricultural products of the Tropics. 

In the making of reciprocal-trade treaties there has appeared to 
us a disposition to assume that since tropical products are not 
grown within the confines of continental United States, concessions 
could freely be made regarding them to other nations which de- 
sired to increase their market in the United States for their trop- 
ical products. It is therefore imperative to state what is, of course, 
familiar to those of us who are particularly concerned with those 
sections of the United States lying outside the continent—that 
our tropical products are as important to those parts of our 
country which produce them as, let us say, wheat is to the farm- 
ers of the Dakotas, wool, beef, and corn to the people of Illinois 
and Iowa, or manufactures to the people of our industrial centers. 

Indeed, the problems of our Territories are relatively more serious 
when affected by trade treaties than the products of the mainland, 
since dependence of the Territories is wholly on agricultural prod- 
ucts. The Department of the Interior, therefore, feels particularly 
concerned at the proposed further revision of the trade treaty with 
Cuba with the announcement of a considerable list of products, 
all of which are produced in Puerto Rico. This is not based on 
any psychic premonition. It is based on the bitter experience of 
recent years. The existing trade treaty with Cuba has done ma- 
terial, tangible damage to Puerto Rico. The lowering of the dif- 
ferential on pineapples in the Cuban treaty for the benefit of the 
Cuban pineapple monopoly is wrecking one of the few forms of 
agriculture which was peculiarly appropriate to Puerto Rico, and 
which, it was hoped, would compensate in some measure for the 
injuries done other Puerto Rican products by legislative enactment, 
trade treaties, or administrative action. Our efforts to secure the 
inclusion in these agenda of pineapples, with the hope that the 
former tariff rates would be restored, proved unavailing. Only 
recently in the British trade treaty the tariff on coconuts was 
reduced from $5 to $2.50 per thousand, thus dealing a crippling 
blow to our coconut agriculture. 

Insofar as sugar legislation is concerned, it is our view that Puerto 
Rico has, in the reduction of its quota of raw sugar and the limita- 
tions imposed on its right to refine its own sugar, suffered serious 
discrimination with definitely detrimental consequences. 

It is certainly not the Department’s desire to assume a “dog in 
the manger” attitude, or to take a position that might seem not 
to be fully cooperative.with a national program designed to in- 
crease commerce. It is certainly our purpose and desire to view 
these problems from the broad standpoint of securing the greatest 
good for our whole American community. However, our past ex- 
perience has made us extremely gun-shy and we see no reason why 
Puerto Rico should continue to be offered up as a sacrificial lamb. 
In recent weeks, a new situation has developed which requires, 
moreover, an extremely cautious approach to this treaty revision 
with Cuba. I refer to the application of the wages and hours 
law in Puerto Rico this fall. That law has applied standards of 
wages and hours which, I think it may be said categorically, do 
not exist in other tropical areas with whose products Puerto Rico 
must compete. It seems to us a manifest paradox that the admin- 
istration should on the one hand endeavor to raise the standard 
of living—a wholly desirable objective—by fixing maximum hours 
of work and minimum wages, and concomitantly enter into treaties 
which lessen the possibility of securing a livelihood from the only 
preducts upon which the economy of our tropical areas depends. 
I want to state that the Department opposes any modification of 
the Cuban treaty in regard to sugar and the products of sugar, 
such as sirups, molasses, rum, and in regard to tobacco and its 
manufactured products, such as cigars and cigarettes, unless and 
until it is conclusively proved that under the changed conditions 
brought about by the wage and hour law—a law the effects of 
which are not yet fully appreciated—Puerto Rico will not be ad- 
versely affected. 

The plight of Puerto Rico is so serious, the condition of its 
1,800,000 people is so desperate, that we must urge with all the 
emphasis at our command not only that this American territory be 
given the benefit of every doubt, not only that no revisions take 
place which could possibly further aggravate her distress, but that 
advantage be taken of this occasion to request a consideration for 
the island’s needs, which we regret to say has been lacking in the 
past. The Department desires to go on record as requesting at the 
earliest possible moment a revision and abrogation of the previous 
concessions to Cuba on the matter of pineapples. We desire the 
consideration of Puerto Rican and Hawaiian coffee as American 
products for which markets are to be sought in future trade treaties. 
We desire that the case affecting Puerto Rico’s tobacco, the process- 
ing of part of which comes under the wage and hour law, be 
reviewed with that condition in mind. We ask, in sum, that the 
aan be not sacrificed, as it has been hitherto, to make a Cuban 
ioliday. 

If it be argued that we need to improve our trade with Cuba 
because Cuba is an important market for American goods, let me 
point out that Puerto Rico and Hawaii are, respectively, the sixth 
and seventh largest markets in the world for continental goods; 
that they exceed as markets any other nation or state in this 
hemisphere excepting Canada, therefore surpassing any Latin 
American country. Therefore, apart from the essential fact that 
these are American territories whose citizens are entitled to the 
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same rights and consideration as any of our citizens, from the 
standpoint of improving our business alone, of increasing our 
exports, they should have priority, preference, and precedence. 

It is not merely a question of fair play. National self-interest 
requires that we put an end to ross, repeated, and continuing dis- 
crimination against a part of our citizenry. 

Chairman Grapy. Thank you, Mr. Gruening. 


Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as relief funds are required to take 
care of those who are pauperized in Puerto Rico by the 
present operation of the Cuban trade agreement, the testi- 
mony of Commissioner Gruening is pertinent to relief. 





Suggested Amendments to the Railroad Retirement 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. HOUSTON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 13, 1939 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, the Railroad Retirement Act 
of 1935, passed on August 29, 1935, set up a national system of 
retirement annuities for employees of carriers subject to the 
Interstate Commerce Act and of certain other employees 
whose business is directly connected with the railroad indus- 
try of this country. The Federal Railroad Retirement Board 
was made the administrative agency for this act and was em- 
powered to determine, under standards and conditions pre- 
scribed in the act, the eligibility or noneligibility of individuals 
filing claims for annuities, to compute the amounts due 
monthly, to certify approved claims to the Treasury for pay- 
ment, and to perform all other necessary administrative 
functions. Taxes for this purpose were provided in a separate 
act, known as the Carriers Taxing Act of 1935, so as to make 
the retirement system self-supporting. 

These acts were almost immediately made the subject of 
concerted constitutional attack in the courts by the carriers. 
Pending determination of the suit, the individual carriers 
for the most part refused to cooperate with the Board, either 
in furnishing records of service and compensation essential 
to carrying out the provisions of the act or in signing ‘‘con- 
tinuance in service agreements” to protect employees from 
reductions in annuities who continued in service after age 65. 

The decree of the Federal District Court for the District of 
Columbia, entered on June 30, 1936, did not sustain the con- 
stitutional attack on the Retirement Act but did invalidate 
the tax, and further enjoined the Board from requiring the 
carriers to furnish records except at its own expense. Ap- 
peals were taken to the Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia on these points. The obstacles and the uncertain- 
ties naturally resulting very seriously hampered the Board’s 
work during the entire period. Requests were received from 
many applicants who had filed to suspend their applications 
for annuities, while many other employees who would other- 
wise have been eligible continued in service and refrained 
from filing until these issues were disposed of. 

The situation thus created was satisfactory to neither the 
carriers nor their employees, and conferences ensued between 
the authorized representatives of their respective associa- 
tions with the object of finding some mutually satisfactory 
solution of the probiem through new legislation. Those 
conferences are now history. 

Accord was reached by the conferees on each point in dis- 
pute, and an agreement to request new legislation in con- 
formity with principles and standards specifically set forth 
in the articles of agreement, was formally entered into by 
the authorized representatives of class I carriers and the 2 
Standard railway labor organizations, which agreement was 
ratified by members of their respective associations and 
accepted by the Short Line Railroad Association. 

Pursuant to this agreement Congress passed the new 
legislation requested in the form of the Retirement Act of 
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1937 and the Carriers Taxing Act of 1937. The Retirement 
Act of 1937 continued the 1935 Retirement Act in full force 
and effect with respect to those employees whose claims had 
already been adjudicated and with respect to other em- 
ployees who retired prior to June 24, 1937. All other claims 
were to be adjudicated under the 1937 act. 

In addition to continuing the 1935 act in force, the 1937 
Retirement Act itself constituted a separate piece of legis- 
lation in that it made necessary the determination of 
whether the standards of the 1935 act or those of the 1937 
act should be applied in whole or in part in respect to 
each claim filed subsequent to June 24, 1937. Some of the 
more important differences which resulted were: 

First. It increased the number of employers with whom 
the Board must deal, from a possible 1,300 employers under 
the 1935 act to a possible 20,000. 

Second. It made eligible for annuities many thousands of 
employees who were not eligible under the 1935 act. 

Third. It created new annuity eligibility standards. 

Fourth. It changed the employment-relation status. 

Fifth. It set up radically different disability qualifications. 

Sixth. It completely altered the death-benefit provisions 
and increased the annual load with respect thereto by ap- 
proximately 700 percent. 

Seventh. It provided mandatory procedures governing elec- 
tions of joint survivor annuities. 

Eighth. It made necessary the distribution to all railroad 
employees by the Board of annual statements of monthly 
service and earnings as credited on the records of the Board 
after January 1, 1937. 

Ninth. Finally, it required the Board to take over from the 
carriers the administration and payment of some 50,000 pri- 
vate pensions, separate and distinct from the annuity system. 

Many railroad employees residing within the Fifth Con- 
gressional District of Kansas have urged that the 1937 Retire- 
ment Act be made more liberal, and this is a matter which 
should be seriously considered during this session of Congress. 

The national weekly newspaper Labor carried an editorial 
in its issue of December 27, 1938, on this subject, listing most 
of the suggestions made by railroad employees and comment- 
ing upon the cost of such proposals to the employees and the 
carriers. 

The editorial is quoted for the benefit of Members of Con- 
gress and railroad employees, as follows: 

Last week Labor reiterated its statement that the railroad retire- 
ment system is “as strong as Gibraltar,” but pointed out that if 
amendments were adopted liberalizing the law, additional funds 
would have to be provided. 

As matters stand now, every railroad worker contributes to the 
railroad retirement fund $2.75 out of every $100 he earns. The 
carriers contribute a similar amount. 

That is a considerable burden, and naturally the chiefs of the 
standard railroad labor organizations hesitate to ask Congress to 
increase it. Railroad workers sorely need every penny they are now 
receiving—and more. Therefore, in the opinion of Labor, it behooves 
them to consider the cost of amendments before urging their 
adoption. 

Many amendments have been proposed and experienced actuaries, 
employed by the Railroad Retirement Board, have painstakingly 
estimated the additional tax which would be required to finance 
them. 

It is, of course, impossible to discuss all the amendments, but here 
are a few which will illustrate the nature of the problem: 

1. Amend the law by striking out the clause “totally and perma- 
nently disabled for regular employment for hire” and substitute the 
clause, “mentally or physically disabled for regular employment”; 
and eliminate the “30 years of service” requirement for disability 
annuity, making such annuity payable for any number of years of 
service, not exceeding 30. 

Cost: About $28,600,000. Increased tax, $1.30 for each $100 of pay 
roll, equally divided between employees and carriers. 

2. Under the existing law, in order to get the benefit of his 
“prior service,” an applicant for pension must show that he was 
in an “employee relationship” with a carrier on August 29, 1935, 
the date when the law became effective. 

It is proposed to change this provision so that if a worker is 
reemployed, even for 1 day, and then applies for a pension, he 
will be credited with all his prior service. 

Cost: About $22,000,000 annually, or about $1 tax on each $100 
of pay roll. 

3. In place of the present death benefit—4 percent of all the 
deceased earned after January 1, 1937, minus what he may have 
drawn as pension-—it is proposed to grant widows of employees 
pensions running up to $75 a month for the period of widowhood. 
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Cost: If this were restricted to those dying in railroad service, 
and before retirement, it would cost about $127,600,000 annually, 
and necessitate an increase in the tax of $5.80 on each $100 of 
pay roll, If it included widows of those who died after retirement, 
there would be a further aditional cost of $68,200,000 annually, 
or $3.10 per $100 of pay roll. 

4. Compulsory retirement at 60 and permissible retirement, with 
20 or more years of service, at 50 or over, with the further provi- 
sion that an employee with 20 or more years of service might 
retire with a reduction of one-twentieth for each year he was 
under 50. 

Cost: It would require $198,000,000 annually, or $9 out of every 
$100 of pay roll, to enforce compulsory retirement at 60, with no 
extensions. If retirement were permitted before 60 it would, of 
course, cost very much more. 

5. Amend the law as follows: “The annuity shall be computed 
by multiplying an individual’s years of service by the following 
percen of his monthly compensation: 3 percent of the first 
$100, 144 percent of the next $100, and % percent of the next 
$100.” This amendment would produce an average annuity of 
$135 monthly, as compared with the present average of approxi- 
mately $67 a month. 

Cost: About $140,680,000 annually, or $6.44 per $100 of pay roll. 

6. Permit employees to retire on full annuity after completion 
of 30 years’ service, irrespective of age. 

Cost: About $308,000,000 annually, or $14 out of every $100 of 
pay roll. Of course, that is based on the theory that all would 
take advantage of the provision. 

If all these amendments were adopted, some of which appear to 
overlap the employee’s tax on each $100 of wages would be in- 
creased from $2.75, the present figure, to possibly $20 per month, 
and the carriers would be asked to contribute a similar amount. 

No one pretends that the railroad retirement law as it stands 
today is perfect, but it is the best law ever enacted in any country 
for workers outside the Government service. It is financially 
sound and has been humanely administered. We would all like 
to make it broader and better. It would be foolhardy, however, 
to advocate sweeping changes without counting the cost. The 
figures presented above give readers of Labor a pretty accurate 
idea of what that cost would be. 


National Monetary Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 13, 1939 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE NATIONAL MONETARY CONFERENCE, 
CHICAGO, ILL., NOVEMBER 28-30, 1938 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
greatest questions before this Congress is that of constructive 
reform of the monetary system under which we are now at- 


tempting to operate our national economic life. Because I 
agree so substantially with the principles contained therein 
I have asked unanimous consent to include with my remarks 
the following resolutions passed by the National Monetary 
Conference: 


Whereas the National Monetary Conference, held at the North- 
western University School of Law, Chicago, Ill., on November 28, 
29, and 30, 1938, after carefully considering and analyzing court 
decisions, factual data, and material, and after the exchanging of 
the views of those participating in the conference, as based upon 
years of study and experience in the field of monetary reform, has 
reached certain conclusions in regard to such reform and has 
considered it desirable to express those conclusions, as agreed upon 
by a majority of those so participating; and 

Whereas the conference, however, deems it of still greater im- 
portance to initiate steps for spreading greater knowledge on this 
subject, for bringing the money question out into the open, and 
for developing more practical organized action for needed monetary 
reform; and 

Whereas the conference realizes that there are honest differences 
of opinion among those interested in monetary reform in regard 
to various technical details of reform, including some of those 
matters covered by the conclusions reached by a majority of the 
members of this conference, but that there must be some common 
principle upon which the great majority of those, who realize that 
there is a very vital need for some such reform, can agree as a 
means of combining their efforts, in spreading knowledge upon the 
subject and in getting into practice such principles as they have 
in common; and 

Whereas this conference further deems it desirable to suggest 
@® common principle upon which to create an organization for 
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carrying on such work as those who realize the need for mone- 
tary reform have in common in the field of such reform, and to 
initiate the taking of various practical steps to be carried on in 
that field: Now, therefore, be it, and it is hereby, 

Resolved, That the following are the conclusions which have been 
reached by a majority of those assembled in this National Monetary 
Conference: 

1. The Congress of the United States has the sole power to coin 
or otherwise create legal tender money and has the power to regu- 
late the value of money. Under this power Congress may assume 
full control over all of our medium of exchange and may prohibit 
the creation of all substitute mediums of exchange. However, 
Congress has not assumed such power, but should assume same. 

2. Congress should prohibit all powers in the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System or the President inconsistent with 
the exclusive power in Congress to create money and regulate the 
value thereof. 

8. There is no need for a change in the present reserve require- 
ments for savings deposits in the banks. 

4. The reserve requirements behind all demand deposits, or 
check-book deposits, should be 100 percent in lawful United States 
money. 

5. The power of Congress to regulate and control all money 
necessarily includes the power to control bank credits. 

6. Congress should assume such control by formulating a mandate 
embodying the requirement of stability of the monetary unit of the 
dollar, according to a definite criterion, which mandate should de- 
termine the functions of the monetary authority administering such 
mandate. This mandate should include the following objectives: 

(a) Stability in the purchasing power of the dollar, according to 
a standard fixing the price level, consistent with other factors men- 
tioned herein. 

(b) Pull employment in private industry. 

(c) Preduction for profit to the farmers. 

(ad) The volume of additional currency, if any, to be added to our 
circulating medium from year to year should be determined by the 
monetary authority according to the above criterion set up by 
Congress, and may be paid into circulation in direct benefits, such 
as old-age pensions, relief to the indigent, for public works, or the 
like, or by the purchase of United States securities. 

And be it further resolved, That the following be, and it is hereby, 
suggested as a common principle upon which to found a national 
organization for carrying on common endeavors in the field of 
money reform: 

“All medium of exchange shall be originated exclusively by Con- 
gress and issued in accordance with some definite standard so as to 
insure stability of buying power, full employment in private in- 
dustry, and equitable prices for farm products.” 

And be it further resolved, That a permanent committee be, and 
the same is hereby, created to work out ways and means of forming 
a national organization under which the various divergent groups 
interested in monetary reform may meet on common ground, and 
to work out practical measures upon which to build for the actual 
attainment of needed monetary reform. 


Compulsory Wage Deductions a Disgrace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 13, 1939 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I have requested 
this brief period to call the attention of the House to a bill 
I have recently introduced. 


This bill is drawn to abolish and correct unfair and sub- 
standard working conditions in the United States Veterans’ 
Administration and is designed to raise the living standards 
among employees of the Veterans’ Administration. It provides 
that upon its enactment no deductions shall be made from the 
earnings of civilian officers and employees of the Veterans’ 
Administration for subsistence and quarters, laundry, and 
other facilities unless such service or facilities are voluntarily 
accepted, and where these facilities and service are volun- 
tarily accepted the charges therefore shall be at cost. 

Compulsory deductions for quarters, subsistence, and 
laundry from the earnings of Veterans’ Administration em- 
ployees are now made regardless of whether or not these 
facilities are used. In many instances these deductions 
amount to about $50 per month, or approximately one-half 
of salaries paid attendants and other employees of veterans’ 
facilities. 


In many instances these Veterans’ Administration em- 
ployees maintain homes and families off the Administration 
property, and because of the policy of compulsory quarters, 
subsistence, and laundry deductions their families are in 
want. In fact, these employees, whose services are of high 
value to this Government, are forced to live and maintain 
their families on less wages than are received by W. P. A. 
and P. W. A. workers. 

Many other unfair and substandard working conditions 
exist in the Veterans’ Administration and should be cor- 
rected. Passage of the bill I have just introduced will 
abolish one of its most disgraceful practices. It will not 
only raise the living standards of Veterans’ Administration 
employees, but will develop a higher rate of efficiency in the 
conduct of veterans’ facilities. 

If Members of this House are sincere in their declared 
desire to raise living standards in America, they have an 
opportunity to demonstrate that sincerity by assisting me in 
obtaining favorable action on this legislation. 





The Works Progress Administration in Oklahoma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JED JOHNSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 13, 1939 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, it would 
seem, judging from the discussion on the pending bill pro- 
posing an emergency appropriation to continue work relief 
until July 1, that the W. P. A. does not have many friends 
on the floor of this House. Even those who are supporting 
this appropriation are in most instances doing so apologeti- 
cally. So it seems that the die is cast and that anywhere 
from 600,000 to 1,000,000 workers now on the W. P. A. are to 
be let out of work before July next. 

I deeply regret that under the present parliamentary situ- 
ation it is impossible to secure a record vote on this bill as 
recommended and submitted by the President for $875,000,- 
000. I gave my support both in the committee and on the 
floor here today to the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri, proposing to restore the full amount of 
$875,000,000 as asked by the President. I also supported the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
TARVER] proposing to adjust the wage scale in the different 
sections of the country. The fact is I offered a similar 
amendment when the bill was being finally considered before 
the full Committee on Appropriations. Certainly there is no 
justification for the present unreasonable differences in wage 
scale in the different sections of the country. 

We have heard much criticism of the former Administra- 
tor of the W. P. A., Mr. Hopkins, and of certain projects in 
various States. Some of that criticism may be justified. If, 
for example, the criticisms offered here against unpatriotic 
and un-American plays written and dramatized in New York 
City by W. P. A. workers are true, and I have no reason to 
doubt what the gentlemen have said, then such theater proj- 
ects are inexcusable, inexplainable, and absolutely indefensible. 
For that reason I opposed the amendment offered by the 
gentlewoman from New York [Mrs. O’Day] to earmark certain 
funds for the continuation of such projects. 

When this appropriation was considered here a year ago, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. LANHAM] offered and secured the 
passage through the House of an amendment forbidding aliens 
who have refused to become citizens to work on the W. P.A. It 
is true that the teeth were taken out of that amendment at 
the other end of this Capitol, but had the W. P. A. officials 
administered the law or even the spirit of the law, I am 
of the opinion that it would have eliminated a lot of criti- 
cism and undoubtedly placed thousands of real Americans at 
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work who are now walking the streets looking for jobs they 
are unable to find. I am in favor of making the law so plain 
cn this subject that it will be impossible for aliens who 
refuse to become naturalized, or other enemies of this Gov- 
ernment to have the opportunity of biting the hand that 
feeds them. 

I supported the amendment offered today by my colleague 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Boren], similar to the original Lanham 
amendment, providing that no W. P. A. funds shall be made 
available to pay any except citizens of the United States. 

But, Mr. Speaker, as much as I am opposed to any un- 
American activities in connection with the W. P. A., I submit 
that it is unfair to judge the entire Works Progress Adminis- 
tration by a few isolated projects. The W. P. A. in Oklahoma 
has done an excellent job. In the district I have the honor 
of representing in Congress I know of no leaf-raking or boon- 
doggling projects. On the other hand, there have been 
more schoolhouses constructed by the W. P. A. in Oklahoma 
than in any other State in the Union. In many instances 
these schoolhouses were constructed at a lower cost than a 
contractor, with his 10 percent plus, could have possibly 
ccnstructed them. These school buildings, or at least a ma- 
jority of them, could not possibly have been constructed 
had it not been for the W. P. A. program in my State. Many 
hundreds of other schools, especially in the rural sections, 
have been repaired, overhauled, and painted. Hundreds of 
school grounds have been improved and beautified. 

In addition to this, many city halls, high-school buildings, 
courthouses, bridges, dams, roads, and other worth-while proj- 
ects of a permanent nature have been constructed in the State 
of Oklahoma. This has been done without any political 
scandals on the part of those administering the program in 
Oklahoma. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum], chairman 
of the subcommittee, in his opening statement admitted that 
some five or six hundred thousand workers now on the 
W. P. A. will be laid off before July 1. He also admitted that 
some two hundred thousand of such workers will be laid off 
immediately. The report of the mayors of the United States 
would indicate that the figures will be far in excess of that 
of the gentleman from Virginia, but to my mind the only 
issue involved is whether or not Congress can afford to imme- 
diately turn some two or three hundred thousand workers out 
on the streets in the dead of winter in the name of economy. 

Within a few days or a few weeks this Congress will be 
spending hundreds of millions of dollars for national de- 
fense and I expect to support any reasonable national- 
defense program, but I submit to you that a continuation 
of worth-while work-relief projects is real national defense. 
It is poor national defense, and certainly it will not help the 
spirit of national defense, to turn 500,000 to 1,000,000 men 
cut of work by July 1 and then spend sixty to a hundred 
million dollars each for battleships that will take 5 years to 
build and within another 5 years will be out of date and 
practically useless. 

Certainly the program of building roads and the widening of 
our highways is real practical national defense. What is flood 
control and the conservation of soil but national defense? 
The construction of schools, bridges, and the building up of the 
morale of our people, old and young, is, in my judgment, a 
mighty factor in true national defense. 

The W. P. A. worker is not here today to defend himself. 
He has been represented by his critics as leaning on his shovel. 
Perhaps he is leaning today more than ever and looking to- 
ward Washington—looking toward you and me and wonder- 
ing, as he tightens his belt strap another notch, if he and his 
family are to go hungry on account of any action of this 
Congress teday. I am not so concerned with the white- 
collared supervisors or directors of the W. P. A., although I 
feel that in the main that they have honestly and conscien- 
tiously worked on their jobs, but I think I hear the inarticu- 
late voice of the W. P. A. worker who is unable to be here and 
speak for himself. I am thinking of those underpaid women 
in the sewing rooms who are so grateful to earn a livelihood, 
but many of whom will be forced off of the pay rolls if and 
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when this slash of $150,000,000 in this emergency appropria- 
tion is made today. 

Mr. Speaker, I am standing by the President of the United 
States in his request for this emergency appropriation to feed 
hungry men, women, and children, even if appropriating the 
$150,000,000 might make necessary the elimination or post- 
ponement of one or two extra battleships. 


Political Phases of W. P. A. Relief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. IVOR D. FENTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 13, 1939 


LETTER URGING INVESTIGATION OF W. P. A. 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following letter from a 
constituent: 

Mananoy Criry, Pa., January 10, 1939. 
Hon. Ivor D. Fenton, 
Hause of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dr. Fenton: I hereby desire to give you some very im- 
portant and interesting information concerning political phases 
of Government relief and W. P. A., also beg you to present these 
just facts to Senator G. Mason Owlett, sponsor on the State 
investigating committee. 

The general protests that have followed wholesale dismissals of 
women with dependents from various sewing projects on Decem- 
ber 9, 1938. The procedure which was inhuman requires imme- 
diate investigation, as they were all workers that received the 
so-called “top” security wage of $60.50, calculated as the minimum 
amount needed to provide human subsistence. 

We quote, the dismissal of workers with dependents is con- 
trary to rulings on W. P. A. as when a reduction in forces is 
necessary it must be applied to the single or lone person. This 
ruling has been disregarded by the politicians. 

We have been informed the order for this drastic cut came 
direct from Washington, though it has not been applied to each 
worker in the same category... The reduction has not affected 
the single or lone person drawing $71.50, $85, $94, or $105 per 
month, They are maintained regardless of reduction in the $60.50 
workers. Prior to November 8, 1938, this project had 123 women 
employed. 

This included supervisor, which consisted of project head, salary 
$135, married, has dependents; two timekeepers at $85, inadequate 
work for one; a supervisor, $105; another supervisor at $94; a 
forelady at $85; also ome at $71.50. There are four cutters, all 
single, no dependents, receiving $71.50. This staff is the same 
with approximately 28 now on the project at $60.50. The expe- 
rienced seamstress uses her own sewing machine on the project 
and is requested to teach the amateur and receives $60.50, and is 
requested to pay 50 cents per month for the maintenance of the 
project. 

The employees on supervision have not been questioned as to 
their qualifications for their respective jobs. No competitive exami- 
nations have been requested where Government materials are con- 
Single cases 


cerned. The waste and extravagance is abundant. 
The whole 


left private industry just to get on the sewing project. 
structure became a pclitical football. 

We quote, prior to November 8, 1938, women have been assigned 
to this project who, if eligible should be pensioned, and are still 
on, while those women with children and the responsibilities of 
a home have been laid off. 

The relief problem and the abuses perpetrated in our com- 
munity, as a result of waste, corruption, and political perversion 
of relief, result in a large number of cur needy citizens being 
ill fed, ill clothed, and ill housed, despite the vast appropriation 
of millions of dollars in public funds for our benefit. 

The administration of relief. Those dismissed on the 9th day 
of December 1938 as yet have not received aid; some received checks 
for Christmas. The relief ruling states 21 days after your last pay 
relief is granted. I shall prove where a case was under investigation 
for 4 weeks and when the client appeared at the assistance office 
she sat there 4 hours. When the supervisor arrived he stated they 
could not find her case. So developing is the political octopus now 
fastened upon relief in our community that there is precious little 
relief in relief. 

We therefore beg an immediate investigation of the Senate com- 
mittee for the dismissals of workers with dependents, and the re- 
tension of single cases who are unencumbered and may find a 
place in private industry or formulate some plan while there are no 
opportunities for the familied person. 
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Thanking you from the bottom of our hearts for your activities 
in behalf of the unemployed, and best wishes for a sound form of 
Government relief and administration of W. P. A. 

Very respectfully, 
Mary M. KriTcHEN, 
518 West Spruce Street, Mahanoy City, Pa. 


P. S—If I can be of any assistance in the investigation, I shall 
be glad to do so. 


Appropriations for Work Relief and Relief 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 13, 1939 


Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion of relief for the needy unemployed of the Nation has 
become one of the most controversial issues with which the 
present Congress will be confronted. 

The issue does not arise because of any serious difference 
of opinion as to existing need or the underlying obligation of 
the Federal Government to provide food and shelter for its 
needy citizens. This is generally recognized and has found 
expression time and again by each succeeding Congress pro- 
viding funds for the care of the needy. The real question 
that demands solution relates to the administration of such 
funds in behalf of those for whom intended. 

During the last campaign it became increasingly evident 
that relief funds were being administered in a manner to 
insure political advantage. Every Member of Congress and 
every observing citizen was aware that such was being done. 
The report of the Senate Committee on Campaign Expendi- 
tures leaves no doubt that such was the case. To use Federal 
funds, appropriated for the needy, for partisan political pur- 
poses is reprehensible. It is literally and truly “playing 


politics with human misery.” The extent to which relief | 


funds appropriated by Congress have been administered and 
used by machine politicians for political purposes has become 
one of the worst scandals in our political history. It is this 
condition that cries cut for solution. 

Republicans in Congress have always supported the relief 
appropriation bills. They will continue to do so as long as 
need exists. But they are equally insistent that the political 
use of relief funds shall come to an end. In this endeavor 
they should have the assistance of every Member of this 
House who thinks in terms of the national welfare. There 
should be no party division upon a question so fundamental 
to our welfare. 

Congress is now being called upon to appropriate addi- 
tional funds to carry the needy through until the close of 
the fiscal year, June 30, 1939. Congress, before it adjourned 
in June of last year, had made provision for such, but now 
we learn that the funds are almost depleted and will last 
but a few days more. Why is this? ‘The answer is to be 
found in the political use of the funds prior to the last gen- 
eral election and in several primary elections where the 
administration was engaged in purging the Demccratic 
Party of some “who had not gone along 100 percent.” Fur- 
thermore, political workers with no claim for relief have 
been placed in administrative positions. The salaries paid 
to such were all out of proportion to the value and charac- 
ter of service rendered by these political overlords. Every 
dollar paid to them was that much less for the needy unem- 
ployed. Today we are reaping the consequences of this im- 
proper, injudicious, and un-American expenditure and use 
of taxpayers’ funds. If the funds had been used only for 
the needy and not for political administrative officers, there 
would be no such shortage today. There is no excuse for 
giving any administrative job on W. P. A. to anyone not on 
relief. Within the ranks of the unemployed can be found 
men and women fully qualified to fill every administrative 
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or other kind of job necessary to the functioning of the 
Works Progress Administration. There is no justifiable rea- 
son to go outside of the ranks of the needy unemployed to 
obtain such. Certainly there is no necessity to select such 
from the ranks of political workers not on relief. If relief 
funds were used solely for those on relief, there would be no 
such shortage as now exists. 

How much longer will the citizens of America stand for this 
outrageous use of taxpayers’ funds to reward political workers 
not on relief? The time is coming—and to some it seems 
close at hand—when this practice will be outlawed and relief 
funds appropriated by Congress will be used for relief of the 
needy, as intended by Congress. And now, as if to add insult 
to injury, a demand is being made to “blanket” all these 
political administrative officers of W. P. A. under the protec- 
tion of civil service. The claim is made that thus will par- 
tisan politics be removed. Such is utter folly. The contrary 
will be the truth. If there is a sincere desire to eliminate 
“nartisan politics” from W. P. A., let provision be made that 
its funds be administered by nonpartisan boards and all 
administrative offices be opened to competitive examination 
to all interested citizens, regardless of political affiliation. If 
this be done and positions filled as a result of such examina- 
tions, then we would be having real civil service and the first 
step toward elimination of partisan politics in control of 
W.P.A. But to “blanket” into civil service all those who are 
already in the administrative positions is to give permanency 
to those who now hold such positions for no other reason than 
political influence. 

Republicans have always favored civil service in this and 
every other activity of the Government, but we seek real, 
genuine, and honest civil service that places the best man or 
best woman in the position regardless of politica .ffiliations. 
That which is now proposed by the administration is noth- 
ing more or less than an effort to save the jobs for those 
now in administrative positions against an aroused public 
sentiment that seeks to remove politics from control of 
W.P. A. Unless relief is to be considered as permanent in 
character and the Works Progress Administration a con- 
tinuing agency of government and thereby subject to all 
general laws, then the policy should be to select all adminis- 
trative officers from among those on relief. 

While there may be violent objections made to the manner 
in which the Works Progress Administration has been politi- 
cally administered, yet I am certain that such does not 
constitute sufficient reason to cut down or refuse adequate 
funds for the relief of the needy. Thus, while we strive to 
correct abuses that have become apparent, we will just as 
zealously support the appropriation of necessary funds to 
care for the needy. Accordingly, my vote will be cast in 
favor of the resolution now before the House to provide 
funds for the relief of the needy unemployed. 


Relief Appropriations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN G. ALEXANDER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 13, 1939 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, my election from a 
normally overwhelming Farmer-Labor district in Minnesota 
was the result of but one desire on the part of thousands of 
relief recipients and W. P. A. workers—a mandate if you will, 
from the very people whom we have been discussing here 
these past 2 days, plus the other good, God-fearing, hu- 
mane, and public-spirited, patriotic citizens of my district— 
a mandate not for a continuation of W. P. A. but for a 
change, for a new new deal, if you please, for a constructive, 
sound, and fundamental program which will give work, 
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honest work at honest jobs at good American wages. Not 
the dole, not relief, not starvation wages, but a real program 
to put men and women back to work, to put idle dollars back 
to work, to start idle machines humming again, and to re- 
habilitate the farmer, the small business, or the big business. 
I do not care whether you are for $725,000,000 or for 
$1,000,000,000, as long as you have no program. The people 
do not want relief or W. P. A. My election proved that, for 
my opponent, the former distinguished Congressman, Henry 
Teigan, based his appeal for reelection on what he had done 
for W. P. A. and relief recipients, and they turned him down 
in my favor with a smacking majcrity. 

They did not want W. P. A., they wanted a constructive 
program. And because such a program is contemplated in 
this amendment according to the mandate of the great 
American voter on November 8 last, I support this amend- 
ment. And to that idea I wish to offer a few sober re- 
flections for the Members of this House. First, should we 
not, instead of going on, session after session, year after year, 
during both New Deal and Old Deal regimes and continu- 
ally making more and larger appropriations, should we not, 
I say, instead of merely debating the size of the appropriation, 
as we have been doing, or the presence of politics in its ad- 
ministration; or the employment of unworthy men or 
women; or the misapplicaticn of the funds; or any of the 
other dozen and one criticisms which have been aimed at 
the W. P. A. here—should we not rather take this problem by 
the nose right now as we cattlemen from the West take a big 
bull in a pen—today, without further political partisanship 
or delay take it in a good, humane, patriotic manner and 
start to tear it apart and set it up again in a constructive and 
business-like way as contemplated by the terms of this 
amendment which proposes a committee of nine members 
from each congressional body charged with the responsibility 
of giving us a program. Secondly, should we not consider, 


in attacking this problem, which now and for 9 years has 
had us by the nose, the real issue of this problem—a cure for 


the problem, if you please. Should we not, in place of made 
work and hand-to-mouth planning based on the false as- 
sumption that prosperity is just around the corner, in this the 
Seventy-sixth Congress, take stock of some of the funda-~ 
mental needs of the people of this Nation? I refer to their 
need for better homes, not drab and unattractive flats 
planted in the center of an unattractive district as they have 
done in the city of Minneapolis where few respectable fami- 
lies will care to live and where there is no decent arrange- 
ment for the needs of young Americans. I refer to their need 
for better health, both physically and mentally. I refer to 
their need for less slums and less crime-breeding cesspools 
and festering canker sores of foreign “isms.” I refer to their 
need for protection from foreign importations produced with 
cheap labor with which we cannot hope to compete and still 
retain our high standard of living. At least 10,000,000 peo- 
ple could be put back to work if we could stop this foreign 
competition. I refer to their need for monetary reform as 
suggested by my colleague and good neighbor Mr. Burpicx, 
of North Dakota, in this house on January 11. I refer to 
the suggestions made by my colleague Mr. Vooruis of Cali- 
fornia a few days ago, and I refer to the suggestion made by 
the Congressman from New York in his remarks yesterday 
that our people want work, not relief. I refer to the sug- 
gestion for a group of super transcontinental highways which 
was made here at the last session by Mr. L. E. Steiwer, of 
Wooster, Ohio, which he proposed to build without the use 
of any tax money. And I refer to other constructive sug- 
gestions which we could and should adopt and would adopt 
if we really are in earnest about this problem and its solu- 
tion. 

We in America are all wont to do a lot of wishful thinking. 
We wish for prosperity; we wish for greater exports, less im- 
ports; we wish for farm prosperity; we wish for a balanced 
Budget; we wish for peace, and now we are wishing that an 
increase in a@ rearmament program will serve to solve our 
unemployment problem without additional ill effects or bad 
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results. I am afraid we are due to be disappointed in both 
aims except temporarily perhaps. Shall we continue on with 
this eternal wishful thinking and vain hoping or shall we 
prepare a program? 

I referred above to slums and the need to do something 
about them. Probably no endeavor, if undertaken by local 
and Federal Governments, could do more for the physical, 
mental, and moral health of cur cities than a real slum- 
clearance act. Slums are sores on the face of a city, which, 
when allowed to fester, as we have done, spread their infec- 
tion far and wide, increasing juvenile delinquency, disease, 
and crime. 

The evil effect of slums has recently been summarized by 
the United States Municipal News, as follows: 

The juvenile delinquency rate in the slum districts of Philadel- 
phia and Cleveland is three times as high as the rest of the city; 


it is twice as high in the slum areas of Birmingham and Hart- 
ford and 10 times as high in a certain 50-block district in Detroit. 


In other words, it is 10 times as hard for a boy or girl, 
a young man or young woman, to grow up and be a decent, 
self-respecting, honest, and honorable American citizen in 
some sections of this country than it is in others. No wonder 
that those who do come through this fiery trial of environ- 
ment often do become outstanding geniuses. Hats off to 
these poor boys and girls. 

The slum section of Jacksonville, which covers less than 2 
percent of the city’s total area, is the source of 32 percent 
of the.city’s major crimes and 42 percent of its social crimes. 

The pneumonia rate in Detroit’s slums is almost three 
times as high as for the city at large, and the tuberculosis 
rate is six times as high. These are but a few of the findings 
which show that our slums are not only a municipal but a 
social liability which results in crime and destruction of our 
democratic standards and civilization. 

I referred also to the possibility of putting 10,000,000 people 
back to work by the elimination of foreign competition. As 
an example of what I mean by this and to show how that 
number of people could be cared for in 6 months’ time with- 
out taking one dollar from the Budget, and thus also elim- 
inating the necessity for the W. P. A., I suggest the following 
imports which compete with our own products and which 
should be stopped and these groups be put to work: Three 
million persons to cultivate new corn, beet, and sugarcane 
land when blackstrap molasses and foreign sugar is barred; 
300,000 miners to operate our copper mines; 400,000 for addi- 
tional pottery and china, carpets, rag and grass rugs; 
150,000 fishermen and canners when these imports are 
stopped; the same number of iron and steel workers; and a 
like number of persons to raise cattle and meat products 
now imported, both frozen and canned; 100,000 silver miners 
if we buy our own Silver instead of from South America, 
Mexico, and China; another hundred thousand shoe workers; 
and another similar number to produce gunny cloth, gunny 
sacks, and binder twine; 75,000 textile workers; 200,000 per- 
sons in electric-lamp, toy, novelty factories, cement, bricks, 
manganese, vegetable canning, and furniture; 25,000 addi- 
tional coal miners—to say nothing of oil and lumber—and, 
finally, 50,000 distillery and fruit beverage workers. 

These people are at this moment on Government relief. 
By eliminating the foreign imports now coming into this 
country we could return the numbers listed above to profit- 
able employment. And in addition it would probably put 
another 3,000,000 to work to supply their wants in retail 
stores, warehouses, factories, and the whole chain cf pro- 
duction and sales which would be started, to take care of 
increased business. 

And then again think what would happen to our unem- 
ployment problem if we would attempt to properly house our 
people who are living in huts and hovels in our crowded city 
districts. And when you build decent houses in good health- 
ful surroundings for our people you are putting your moncy 
into something which will have value for at least 50 years, 
perhaps longer. How much better this would be than to be 
throwing our money over the dam in made work and leaf 
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raking or doles and shovel jobs as we have been doing with 
so little to show for our billions and billions of expenditures 
of the taxpayers’ hard-earned money. In addition to this 
feature of a real home-building program is the added one 
that happy people, self-respecting, living in decent homes 
are not usually revolutionists. Neither do their offspring 
grow up to be criminals or human derelicts, as I have already 
pointed out our slum conditions are now creating in numbers 
out of proportion to the total population. 

America needed a potent fiscal shot in 1933, but now the 
protesting patient whether employed or unemployed has 
grown tired of these shots and is asking Congress for a pro- 
gram, a plan, constructive in its inception and practical in its 
administration, aimed at the solving of our economic torpor 
not its perpetuation as this W. P. A. appropriation known as 
House bill No. 83 seeks to do in granting this new $725,000.000 
for use up to June 30, 1939. 


Paving the Way to Future Jobs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 13, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, OF WEST 
VIRGINIA, JANUARY 12, 1939 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following radio address 
delivered by me on Thursday, January 12, 1939: 


The road to new jobs cannot be paved in a day. The construc- 
tion of such a road requires patience, hard work, and skillful 
craftsmanship. No single unit of this road reaches the whole way 
to the goal of permanent employment for everyone. Instead it is 
made up of many units, each unit prepared separately, one at a 
time, over a period of many years. The completed structure, how- 
ever, is destined to become the highway to greater economic com- 
fort and security. 

We have made progress in the construction of this highway, it 
is true, yet much remains to be achieved. This evening, I want 
to bring to you a picture of what has been done, of what is being 
done, and of what must yet be accomplished. First, let us look 
at the unemployment problem itself. 

The assertion is often made that we face a problem of permanent 
unemployment in the United States. According to this view, thou- 
sands of American citizens who are physically and mentally capable 
of earning substantial incomes must, through no fault of their 
own, expect to be forced to live the lives of paupers or near- 
paupers. I cannot subscribe to such a concept of our future. To 
me it is unthinkable that any American who is able and willing 
to provide himself with the necessities and many of the luxuries 
and conveniences of life through honest work should not be given 
the opportunity to do so. 

PROBLEM IS NATIONAL ONE 


The chief obstacles to such opportunities are frequently of a 
national character. As such, they are beyond individual control. 
As a member of the House Labor Committee, I have used and 
shall continue to use every resource at my command to help in 
overcoming those national economic difficulties which are too great 
for individual workers to surmount alone. But I am convinced 
that men and women everywhere should depend upon their own 
physical and mental resources to surmount those obstacles within 
the scope of individual achievement. This distinction is necessary 
if we are to maintain a strong, healthy, and self-reliant people as 
the citizenry of this country. 

I am thinking not only of those who are unemployed today, but 
I am thinking also of those who may become unemployed tomor- 
row. To consider the unemployed men and women in this coun- 
try as a special group constantly out of work is an error. The 
unemployed population today is not composed entirely of the 
same men and women that it was last year, or the year before. 
Since May 1938, over one-half of the new employees assigned to 
W. P. A. jobs each month, had never taken W. P. A. jobs before. 
These new workers came from certified relief rolls, which means 
that they were actually unemployed and genuinely in need of 
economic relief until they covld find private employment again. 
This is evidence of the chanzging personnel of the unemployed 
population. 
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It is also a mistake to regard the unemployment problem as a 
recent one. Unemployment existed long before the crash of 1929. 
The depression merely amplified it to such an extent that public 
recognition of its existence was inevitable. By no means did 
public recognition mark the beginning of unemployment. The 
sweep of the business cycle, displacement of labor by technological 
changes, seasonal variations in production, shifts in foreign trade, 
displacement of older workers by younger ones, and other causes, 
have been going on for many years. The unrecognized problem 
of unemployment was coexistent with the long-standing causes 
which account for its presence today. 

DIRECT RELIEF WAS NEEDED 


When unemployment finally gained national recognition in 1933, 
it was too late to attack the causes of the trouble in order to meet 
the emergency of the hour. Direct relief was the immediate need, 
and that was supplied by the Government. As soon as possible, 
employable persons were given useful, productive work. Then 
began the longer and more difficult task of remedying the causes 
of unemployment or of providing permanent measures for protec- 
tion against its hazards. 

One of the first steps was the establishment of the Social Security 
Board which provided for old-age pensions and unemployment 
insurance. Old-age pensions in most States now provide for pro- 
tection of elderly workers when they are displaced by younger 
employees. This is a direct attack upon a specific cause of unem- 
ployment. Most other attacks have been made on a broader front 
as protective measures against general unemployment. Such is the 
unemployment insurance which helps to absorb the shock of 
losing one’s job, regardless of the basic cause. 

Another step was the establishment of the wage and hour law. 
It, too, is an attack on a broad front. Its object is to spread the 
available work among a greater number of employees and to raise 
the level of wages to a decent minimum. Indirectly, of course, 
it represents one type of adjustment to counteract technological 
changes which have made the 12- and 14-hour day of a century 
ago quite unnecessary in our times. 

However, this is only a beginning. We have hardly started to 
pave the way to opportunity for everyone to produce and to earn a 
living for himself and his family. What, then, remains to be done? 
What steps must we take in the next advance toward this goal? 

LABOR-SAVING DEVICES INSTALLED 


First, adequate provisions should be made for workers who are dis- 
placed by technological changes. Second, a continuous accelerating 
force should be provided for our economic system so that private 
enterprise can constantly increase the number of jobs it has to offer. 
These are only two of the more important steps that should be taken 
at the earliest possible time. They are direct attacks upon specific 
causes of unemployment. 

On the opening day of the Seventy-sixth Congress I introduced 
two measures, which, if enacted into law, will represent a long stride 
in the direction of remedying some of the underlying causes of our 
unemployment problems. The first of these measures provides for 
& special study of the technological displacement of labor. It calls 
for specific recommendations to be made to the Congress upon 
which sound legislative action may be based. 

The time has come when we can no longer neglect the problem 
of technological displacement of labor. Only a few hours’ drive from 
my home in Elkins, W. Va., a new automatic strip steel mill has just 
recently been put into operation. The old mill employed 14,000 men. 
The new mill erected in its place employs only 4,000 men. Here are 
10,000 skilled and semiskilled men who are out of work today through 
no fault of their own. Must they be compelled to rely solely upon 
W. P. A. jobs for a livelihood? Must these independent, self- 
supporting citizens of our great Nation be forced to join the relief 
rolls for a subsistence? 

Glass factories equipped with automatic machinery have dis- 
placed thousands of workers in the glass industry within recent 
years. These highly skilled, well-paid craftsmen were accustomed to 
a high standard of living. Is social justice satisfied by providing 
them with a mere subsistence, and even that subsistence of a 
temporary and uncertain character? 


COAL MINERS ARE DISPLACED 


In the coal mines throughout the Nation, the loading machine 
and other labor-saving machinery has displaced thousands of 
miners. Any machinery which lightens the burden of man’s labor 
and helps him to produce more with less effort is always a wel- 
come one. But must the workers displaced by such machinery 
be forced to pay the cost of this industrial progress? 

It seems to me that a method can be found, if we really try, 
whereby some of the economic benefits due to such changes can 
be shared immediately with the workers affected. I have no pre- 
conceived plan of my own, but I feel sure, and I believe everyone 
will agree that definite steps should be taken to study this prob- 
lem, to sift the evidence, and finally to arrive at a plan which 
may be recommended to Congress for action. 

The second measure is the scientific research bill which I first 
introduced in the Seventy-fourth Congress and again in the 
Seventy-fifth, and which I reintroduced last week. It is one of 
the most important steps in making possible a continued increase 
in the number of jobs available in private enterprise. If industry 
is to provide a continually increasing number of jobs, one of the 
first requisites is stabilized business conditions. This is based 
upon adequate regulation of the supply and demand for capital, 
either by limiting the supply or by increasing the demand, or both. 
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In a recent copyrighted article, John Howard Payne pointed 
out that “The failure of capital outlets to absorb the entire supply 
of savings results in an unbalanced condition between the supply 
of investment funds and the demand for them. This is the major 
unbalanced condition that must be corrected in the economic 
system in order to preserve any semblance of stability.” 

He went on to say that if the goods and services produced in the 
United States in a given year have an exchange value of $80,000,- 
000,000, then the income created must also be $80,000,000,000. No 
more. No less. But if for any reason a portion of this income, say, 
$10,000,000,000, is prevented from being exchanged promptly for 
goods and services produced, or their equivalent, business may ex- 
pect a set-back. 

For example, when $80,000,000,000 worth of goods is produced and 
only $70,000,000,000 of income is available at the market to buy 
these goods, loud cries will arise about the scarcity of money, over- 
production, underconsumption, unbalanced conditions, and hard 
times. Meanwhile production will slow down, employment w.ll de- 
crease, prices will fall, and business confidence will give way to 
genuine fear. 

CAPITAL OUTLETS MUST BE OPEN 

Obviously, adequate capital outlets must be kept open to prevent 
the recurrence of such conditions. In his outline of the five prin- 
cipal outlets for capital, Mr. Payne emphasized two of them, namely, 
Government security issues to finance Public Works programs and 
private security issues to finance new industrial developments. 
These two may be used alternatively or in combination to bolster 
up the demand for capital when it falls below the level of the 
supply. In this way the No. 1 balance in the economic system may 
be kept in a state of approximate equilibrium. 

I am convinced that a constant accelerating force in the form of 
adequate investment opportunities must be applied to the wheels 
of our economic system. The accelerating force of Government 
borrowing and spending should not be removed until a substitute 
has been placed in the hands of private enterprise. The initial 
impetus given by a year or two of heavy Government spending 
conveys no assurance business will be able to carry on after the 
accelerating force of that spending has been exhausted or with- 
drawn. That substitute must be in the form of private investment 
opportunities sufficiently great to absorb the supply of available 
capital: Therefore, the paramount need today is the adoption of 
a long-range program to bring about a continuous succession of 
new industrial developments and the attending investment oppor- 
tunities. 

The early stages in the development of new industries is very 
largely a mystery to those unfamiliar with actual scientific research. 
History reveals that fundamental science is the fountainhead from 
which practically all the great industries of modern times have 
sprung. Therefore common sense dictates that the starting point 
of a program to increase private-investment opportunities should 
begin with a stimulation of research in fundamental science. 

RESEARCH PROGRAM IS NEEDED 

The scientific research bill which I am sponsoring is the result of 
long study and the considered judgment of leading thinkers 
thrcughout the Nation. If passed this bill will provide the founda- 
tion for an intensive research program from which new industrial 
and commercial developments may spring. As these developments 
appear, new and profitable outlets for capital will be provided, as 
well as new and better jobs for thousands of unemployed workers. 
Consequently private investment may ultimately be substituted for 
Government borrowing as the chief element in the demand for cap- 
ital. Business will then be able to carry on under its own power 
as it receives constant stimulation from the flow of new oppor- 
tunities for private investment. 

These two measures which I have discussed this evening repre- 
sent the next immediate steps I believe should be taken to pave the 
way for future jobs and better business conditions. We cannot 
expect the highway to employment opportunities to be built with- 
out effert on the part of individuals as well as business and govern- 
ment. We must apply ourselves constantly, each one to his own 
part of the task, until we achieve our goal. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, in his famous Psalm of Life, said: 

“Let us then be up and doing, 
” With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait.” 


Allotment of Cotton Acreage Under the Farm Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACK NICHOLS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 13, 1939 


Mr. Speaker, last fall I held a series of 
meetings with cotton farmers in my district to discuss the 


Mr. NICHOLS. 
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Farm Act, and I found a uniform sentiment for a change 
in the handling of the program that I believe would be 
easy to bring about and one which would do much to ease 
present friction. 

That is, to give the county committees the authority to 
reallocate cotton acreage given to farmers, when the farmers 
indicate that they do not intend to plant it. Suppose that a 
county has a 50,000 total cotton acreage allowed by the 
State committee. In our section generally at least 10,000 
acres would not be planted because certain farmers did not 
want to plant any cotton at all or not the total amount 
allotted to them. 

If the county committee had authority to dispose of this 
10,000 acres by increasing the allotment of other farmers, or 
to permit certain farmers, formerly cotton growers who were 
on farms without a “cotton history” to grow some cotton, 
this committee could erase a large proportion of the com- 
plaints at present heard because of the rigid acreage control. 

I intend to bring this matter before the House Committee 
on Agriculture and also the officials of the Department of 
Agriculture and request that county committees be given this 
authority. However, it is necessary that prompt action be 
taken, for farmers are already making their crop plans for 
this year and should have information now as to the number 
of acres of cotton they can plant. 


The Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VINCENT F. HARRINGTON 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 13, 1939 
STATEMENT BY HON. VINCENT F. HARRINGTON, OF IOWA 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, the problem of organ- 
ized society is how to bring enough money into circulation 
each year to enable the people to buy the wealth they can 
produce in order that all may live on an American standard, 
provide for the needs of government, and something for 
savings account as a foundation for security and growth. 

There are just three ways to bring money into circulation, 
viz: 

First. By the production and sale of the raw materials— 
products of the ground. 

Second. By direct issue as provided by the Constitution. 

Third. By taxation or by some form of credit device. 

The second method merely provides an instrument for the 
convenience of society. 

The third method merely represents the act of levying 
upon savings or the pledging of wealth which has not yet 
been created. 

Neither the second nor the third method actually creates 
any new wealth from which society and government may 
draw sustenance. 

PRODUCTION AND PRICE 

The process of creating wealth starts with the production 
of raw materials—products of the ground. Manufacturing, 
transportation, merchandising, and other functions of busi- 
ness and capital represent only services which could not be 
performed at all if the raw materials were not first produced. 

The amount of real wealth brought into existence is meas- 
ured by the number of units of raw materials produced. 

The amount of goods and services such units of new wealth 
will buy is measured by the price per unit received by the pro- 
ducer of such new wealth. 

Therefore, number of units of raw materials produced, 
times prices received, equals the new wealth income created 
during each production cycle or year. 
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Example: 1,000 bushels of wheat selling for 50 cents per 
bushel brings into circulation $500. 

One thousand bushels of wheat selling for $1 per bushel 
brings into circulation $1,000. 

It is the bushel of wheat, ton of coal, pound of copper, and 
so forth, that the producer of new wealth puts into circula- 
tion. When he spends the dollars received for his product he 
places the equivalent amount of purchasing power in the 
hands of the next man, who in turn passes it to the next, and 
so forth. 

The units of raw materials—new wealth—are transformed 
by industry into other forms of wealth and become permanent 
assets of society. 

That is not true of the dollar of issue or the credit dollar. 

Thus the dollar brought into circulation by the production 
and sale of raw materials—new wealth—is the only doilar 
which represents real wealth. 

Therefore all national income is based on the amount and 
value of the new wealth produced. 

And the sale of the annual production of new wealth must 
bring into circulation enough money so that when turned 
over in the channels of business it will provide a national 
income sufficient to operate the Nation~society—as a solvent 
business institution. 

NEW WEALTH INCOME AND NATIONAL INCOME 

Since agricultural income represents roughly seven-tenths 
of all new wealth income and largely gages the industrial 
demand for minerals, lumber, and other raw materials, the 
relationship of agricultural income to national income be- 
comes the governing factor in our economy. 

The relationship of agricultural income to factory pay 
rolls—the best index to the state of industry—and national 
income is, for all practical purposes, 1-1-7. 

Meaning that each $1 of gross agricultural income yields 
$1 of factory pay rolls and $7 of national income. Example: 





Approximate 








National in- 
Gross farm factory pay - heat 
income rolis (ratio 1 lh (ratio 
to 7) 02) 
p EU CAE a eee $11, 700, 000, 000 | $11, 700, 000, 000 | $82, 0900, G00, 000 
PRUE cb bbe et cGbsdewesannde 5, 330, 000, 000 5, 500, 000, 000 37, 000, 000, 000 
PS es anhincscanexces sa 6, 370, 000, 000 6, 200, 000, 000 45, 000, 600, 000 





Production of all grains, corn, wheat, oats, rye, barley, flax: 


Bushels 
eee ee BE ee, re ei ee 5, 633, 000, 000 
5 ES Le ee eek ees oe 5, 253, 000, 000 
Production of principal meats, beef, pork, mutton, veal: 
Pounds 
ara aS es SS 5 ia ac poen ch tpegeinentenenin 17, 007, 000, 000 
PGBs ea ee ee 16, 800, 000, 000 


Thus production of grains, meats, and so forth, in 1928 
and 1932 reflects slight difference in number of units, but 
approximately 50-percent decline in dollar yield. 

With more population in 1932 than in 1928 and slightly 
less production in 1932 than 1928, had the law of supply 
and demand operated according to orthodox economy the 
farmer should have received a higher price in 1932 than in 
1928, since there was no important carry-over of grain and 
meat stocks from preceding years. 

We produced the necessary number of units of new wealth 
in 1932, but failed to measure properly their value in terms 
of dollars which could be exchanged for goods and services. 

CONSEQUENCES OF FAILING TO STABILIZE PRICES 


Failure to stabilize farm new wealth prices at the level 
which existed in 1936, when parity, or equal exchange value, 
prevailed for agriculture, industry, and labor, has cost this 
Nation in 8’ years—January 1, 1930, to July 1, 1938, in- 
clusive—approximately $233,000,000,000 of national income 
which the people might have had, as shown by the following 
table: 
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Gross Defi- Defi- Defi- 
income ciency Labor ciency | National! ciency 
from from 1926) 7 from1926 | income, | from 1926 
Year farm pro-} level, (million level, gross | level, 
duction | 1920-37 | sllaz on | 1930-37 | (million | 1930-37 
(million | (million | 2°48) | (minion | dollars) | (midion 
dollars) | dollars) dollars) | dollars) 
ie alata itt ina accel hadlaaticuendeiie . 
SG a iiss tetseaens ee ee. PN a. ie is | Sees 
ee inlasinednsachstpiterisess TE Ws arccrsmecoene PT Bacon seedinsenal ndgnaiivderslaiabanedeies 
TOMMY WO t= 22) ae Frere Fey cee eeee 
I i citiehte easiuncees Sa, NA SOGA ccas cas Le acs tiecdbiad. agile 
WMG So diikininas TRUS fecicieimen! OI Bieociccas ae sas a, 
i ‘00h... WE a ts ini: OOO Be ode, 
I hid hide chce rence Ra iia meinen DR Bidet ateceth cies WE Me Ciadkaadonen 
tsa aiid tale airs Be Rn ceed bube nis I Bi cictcmnien criti 
»9 eg Se Secs es 
29, 600 2, 026 €6, 173 14, 182 
27,000 4, 512 48, 512 31, 584 
25, 200 6, 149 37, 317 43, 043 
25, 500 5, 224 43, 792 36, 568 
2 6, 800 4, 480 49, 000 31, 360 
27, 600 3, 380 56, 700 23, 660 
28, 800 2, 880 60, 200 20, 160 
29, 000 2, 480 63, 000 17, 360 
£3, 400 2, 300 24, 500 15, 680 








11921-1933, Agricultural Yearbook, 1935. 
2 Approximate. 

3 Estimated. 

* To July 1, 1938, estimated. 


Ratio figure showing average relationship of farm income 
to national income is 1 to 4. 

Relationship of farm income to labor income equal for all 
practical purposes. (Farm and labor income varied less than 
a billion dollars over a 17-year period.) 

In order that we may have some idea of just what this loss 
of $233,000,000,000 in national income amounts to, I will 
break it down into concrete form: 


It would have paid all the farm mortgages......_. $9, 000, 000, 0c0 
It would have paid all the public debt____..--_- 54, 000, 000, 000 
It would have built a million miles of paved roads 

ne NON TN ii ip ge eens emis 30, 000, 000, 000 
It would have replaced 5,000,000 condemned homes 

a a Fe cease Genscan armed 20, 000, 000, 000 


It would have purchased all the farm land, live- 
stock and farm buildings in the United States_. 57, 000, 000, 000 
It would have purchased a new $1,000 auto for 


every laborer in the United States___.__.____-- 40, 000, 000, 000 
Then there would be enough left over to give every 
farmer $1,000 cash for operating expenses____.. 6, 000, 000, 000 
And enough more to pay off the railroad debt___._. 17, 000, 000, 000 
WHY AGRICULTURAL COMMODITY PRICES HAVE SUNK TO PRESENT LOW 
LEVELS 


Agricultural prices have declined to present low levels be- 
cause of deficiencies inherent in the current Pope-McGill 
Act, viz: 

First. Failure to employ commodity loans to maintain 
prices at a sufficiently high level. Sliding-scale loan system, 
gaged to size of crop, automatically limits such loans to 52 
percent of parity in years of normal yield. 

Second. Failure adequately to provide sufficient storage as 
insurance against domestic need in event of drought, war, 
or other form of emergency. 

Third. Failure to specifically provide method for disposal 
of any excess supplies beyond current use and normal re- 
serve needs. 

Fourth. Failure to distinguish between domestic price and 
world price for those portions of crops used or stored for 
domestic purposes and those portions to be sold in export or 
diverted to nonfood and nonfabric purposes. 

Fifth. Failure to render tariffs on agricultural products 
adequate or effective. 

Sixth. Possibility that act is unconstitutional. 

Seventh. Dependence upon production control rather than 
control of surpluses occurring in excess of domestic needs. 

Eighth. Diversion of land from certain major basic crops 
to other major basic crops has created condition of unbal- 
ance in relationship between crops. 

Ninth. Contemplates legalistic adjustments which Nature 
does not recognize. 

Tenth. Contemplates price structure that is variable and 
at no time mathematically geared to farm-debt structure set 
up on basis of 1926 land values and earning power. 
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President Roosevelt in his recent message to Congress said 
that the national income should be brought up to $80,000,- 
000,000 per year. It should be in order to support the present 
public debt and tax structure, yield an American standard 
of life for our people, and leave something for a savings ac- 
count. On that basis, agricultural income must be brought 
up $12,000,000,000 per year, which is entirely possible without 
resort to subsidies or conflict with any principle of con- 
stitutional law. 

KIND OF LEGISLATION NECESSARY TO STABILIZE BOTH AGRICULTURAL AND 
NATIONAL INCOMES 

Legislation that will effectively regulate and stabilize farm 
commodity prices and therefore agricultural and national 
incomes and keep industry employed necessarily must be 
based on the following points, viz: 

First. A system of prices geared to a definite index figure, 
logically that of 1926 when a parity relationship existed be- 
tween farm products and the products of industry and labor 
making up the general commodity index. Prices thus geared 
would rise and fall as the factors involved in the general 
commodity index changed. 

Second. The parity price thus established to apply to all 
farm commodities sold for food and fabric purposes in the 
domestic market; the open or world price to apply to stocks 
in excess of domestic use and reserve needs. 

Third. No surplus to be declared until there has been 
placed in storage farm commodities up to 35 percent of a 
normal year’s yield of the major basic crops. 

Fourth. Creation of a governmental agency to act for 
society—for whose benefit foodstuffs and fabrics materials 
are produced—in handling the disposal of excess stccks, 
either in the world market or by subsidy to industries for 
use for nonfood and nonfabric purposes, such as power alco- 
hol, road materials, plastics, and so forth. 

Fifth. Importations of competitive and substitute materials 
should be required to pay an admission or clearance fee— 
tantamount to tariff—equal to the difference between the 
actual landed cost of such imports and domestic parity 
income price of products which they would displace. 

Since it would be economically unwise to increase tariffs 
on certain raw materials to comparable levels with those 
applying to some industries, downward adjustments should 
be made in the case of some industries to afford tariff 
equality between industrial goods and raw materials. Too 
many tariffs represent the evil effects of group pressure, as, 
for instance, steel on which the tariff advanced from $8.14 
per ton in 1932 to $14.47 per ton in 1937. 

Sixth. Conservation effort should be concentrated in areas 
of greatest need, eroded districts and areas in need of re- 
forestation, conversion to grass, and so forth, such shifts in 
land us: to be subsidized during period of transition. 

Seventh. The full strength of government should be em- 
ployed in research and to encourage research and to develop 
and assist and even subsidize new industries which will 
utilize farm products for nonfocd and nonfabric purposes 
ana utilize crops which well could displace excessive acreages 
of basic crops of which there are periodical surpluses. 

INDICATED REMEDIAL LEGISLATION 

The Giliette-Harrington farm bill, if enacted, would yield 
to agriculture an annual income of approximately $12,000,- 
000,000 per year and make possible a national income of 
approx:mately $84,000,000,000 per year. It meets every legal- 
istic requirement listed on page 7. It is undoubtedly consti- 
tuticnal. It consolidates all governmental agricultural credit 
operations in one department, divorcing them from the 
purely physical aspects which properly are the concern of 
the Derartment of Agriculture. It will restore value to the 
$190,000,060 which American farmers have invested in the 
securities of the Farm Credit Administration and its sub- 
agencies. It will not interfere with any conservation pro- 
gram now in operation or contemplated. It wiil put agricul- 
ture on a sound business basis for the first time in history 
and supply an unshakable foundation for factory pay rolls 
and national income, 
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The Gillette-Harrington power alcohol b‘l! would remit the 
Federal tax on motor fuel containing 10 percent or more of 
alcohol made from agricultural products—corn, wheat, bar- 
ley, rye, artichokes, potatoes, sweetpotatces, bagasse, and so 
forth. Such remission would make it possible for the indus- 
try to pay farmers 25 cents per bushel more than the 56 
cents per bushel at which its supply of corn is bought under 
contract. 

To supply the motors of America with a 10-percent-blend 
fuel would require a minimum of 800 plants of 10,000-gallons 
capacity daily, representing an investment of upward of 
$500,000,000, and which would employ, directly and indirectly, 
800,000 to 1,000,000 heads of families. Since alcohol is the 
base for all synthetics, the potentialities of this infant indus- 
try are such that these estimates represent less than 50 per- 
cent of the possible indicated development. 

New legislation to encourage and protect development of 
industries based on strategic minerals, manganese, molybde- 
num, chrome, quicksilver, ilmenite, and so forth, should be 
enacted to create employment, add to new wealth income, 
improve the military safety of the United States, and provide 
opportunities for capital. Manganese alone is capable of 
developing into a $30,000,000-per-year industry. 

Parity prices, parity tariffs, full protection for American 
labor, land and capital, and utilization of our natural re- 
sources, substituting organic for inorganic materials to 
achieve conservation of irreplaceable elements, should become 
the paramount policy of government. 


Address by Hon. Harry Flood Byrd 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARTER GLASS 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 16, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD, OF VIRGINIA, BEFORE 
MASSACHUSETTS FEDERATION OF TAXPAYERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TIONS, AND LETTER TO CHAIRMAN OF FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp a speech deliv- 
ered by my colleague [Mr. Byrn] before the Massachusetts 
Federation of Taxpayers’ Associations at Boston, December 
10, 1938, and a letter written by my colleague to the Chairman 
of the Federal Reserve System. 

There being no objection, the address and letter were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as foilows: 


The sacred responsibility of preserving representative democracy 
rests upon the shoulders of American citizens, because here it has 
flowered to the fullest perfection in freedom and in our progress 
and our development. Preserve it not only for ourselves and Ameri- 
cans who come after us but as an inspiration and encouragement to 
the depressed peoples in other lands who seek the blessings of the 
freedom we enjoy here. 

Democracy must be made efficient. Democracy must be made 
effective to meet new conditions and new problems, but this, and 
all of this, can be accomplished within the framework of our con- 
stitutional Government and preserve as a continuing vital force 
the fundamental principles which are just as valid today as ever 
before. 

What we need most in our country today is a program of educa- 
tion in the operations of government such as this splendid and 
nonpartisan Federation of Taxpayers is performing in Massachu- 
setts, and then an aroused public sentiment to fortify and improve 
gocd legislation and to discard impractical theories, to demand the 
adoption of sound economic principles that have never been set 
aside since the beginning of time, and to act, not for the political 
agegrandizement of any one individual or of any one political party 
but for the true and for the best interests of all the American peo- 
ple. We want debate, free and unafraid, and let that discussion 
come from members of both political parties and be conducted 
utterly regardless of political consequences to those who speak the 
convictions that exist in their hearts. 
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For the past several years we have had at Washington much 
loose talk and loose thinking of a new liberalism which will sweep 
away the clouds of depression; wave a magic wand of legislative 
panaceas for our ills; and give a substitute for those time-old vir- 
tues of thrift, frugality, self-reliance and industry that have made 
our country great and given to us a progress, a freedom, a happiness, 
a contentment never before enjoyed by any great nation. From 
my own personal observation in the Senate of the United States, 
a@ modern liberal is often tested and judged in proportion to how 
liberal he is willing to be with other people’s money. If a Senator 
acts to safeguard the Public Treasury, to spend the public money 
judiciously, and only for necessary and useful functions, some 
proclaimed him a “reactionary,” “an economic royalist,” and more 
recently “a copperhead.” 

Calling names never solved a problem or offered a solution for 
difficulties. For myself, how I am classified in the public life of 
America is of little concern to me. I am a Democrat. I have 
ce to my constituents of 
ia and to my oath as a Senator of the United States. 

When the history of this momentous period is written, I believe 
the true liberals of today will be recorded as those who, like Davip 
WatsH, of Massachusetts, and other Senators and Congressmen, 
king of the Supreme Court by the Executive, as he 
and others risked their political lives in defense of the immortal 
principle that our Government was established in three branches, 
each independent of the other. 

Those of us who act to preserve the financial solvency of our 
Nation are fighting for true liberalism, because without solvency 
there can be no liberal government. And so it was when we voted to 
make illegal the use of relief funds in elections. Certainly there is 
nothing more unliberal and un-American than to coerce and control 
the sacred privilege of suffrage in a free country by commands from 
those who dispense relief to the destitute who are compelled to 
accept charity from their Government. That this has been and is 
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being done no informed person can deny, and such action by high | 


Officials received encouragement in the defeat by one vote in the 
Senate of the United States of a resolution denouncing this utterly 
indefensible use of public funds. And again, in supporting the res- 
olution condemning sit-down strikes, a liberal vote was cast, because 
the principle of the sanctity of private property from mob possession 
is inherent in every liberal form of government. So the classifica- 


tion is largely a matter of definition. But I can say definitely that | 


good government and liberal government would be vastly promoted 
if the “brain trusters” from Tugwell to Corcoran would go home 
and if Congress resumed its constitutional duty for the initiation 
and consideration and adoption of national legisiation. 

Today the time has come to analyze, to appraise the good as well 
as the bad, and to pass judgment on the vast legislation adopted by 
the National Congress in the past 6 years. Our last election indi- 
cates very clearly that the American people intend to do this very 
thing, and are doing it. In this analysis let us remember that the 
real test of a law—the real worth of legislation—is in its practical 
administration and effect upon all the millions of our citizens, and 
that a principle enacted into law—a just and fair principle—is often 
defeated by the maladministration of its operation. 

With much important legislation enacted in this period, I can 
heartily agree. I have been in accord with the foreign policies of 
our Government. I have supported Secretary Hull in his efforts to 
regain our foreign trade and to repair some of the damage of the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff bill signed by President Hoover. I have sup- 
ported adequate national defense and will continue to do so unless 
national defense is used merely as a means of pump priming and 
Public spending. I favored control of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. I am opposed to monopolies that operate to throttle 
competition and fix prices. I applaud the remarkably fine work 
done in the reorganization of the banking system. As a member 
of a special committee of the Finance Committee to consider a 
revision of the social-security legislation I will support measures to 
reform and strengthen and make workable a social-security pro- 
gram within the ability of our citizenship to support. Social 
security, in one form or another, is here to stay. 

In surveying recent legislation, remember that private enter- 
prise is the foundation stone on which our Republic is founded. 
Private enterprise, and not the Government, must provide employ- 
ment for our citizens. Private enterprise is the motor that pro- 
vides the taxes for our Government to operate. If taxes become 
confiscatory, if governmental regimentation becomes too oppres- 
sive, if governmental competition becomes too destructive, then 
private enterprise can neither pay the taxes nor give employment 
to the workers. Remember, too, that the character of our indi- 
vidual citizen is our most valuable national possession, and the 


character of many can and will be injured, if not destroyed, by 


unrestricted and profligate public relief, as character comes from 


self-help and industry and not from idleness and thriftlessness. | 


The very immensity of our relief expenditures has made imprac- 
tical the confinement of relief to those actually in need—an obli- 
gation that all of us recognize must be met in the fullest meas- 
ure—with the result that millions of able-bodied citizens now rely 
upon the Government for support and have ceased to exert their 
effort for self-help and to obtain private employment. 

A grant to the States by the Federal Government is not a gift. 
Nothing would curb the extravagance in our Federal Government 
more than a recognition of this very simple and elementary truth. 
Actually every grant from the Federal Government in the past 5 
years has, in fact, been a mortgage, and a first mortgage, on the 
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property of every citizen in each of the 48 States. In this con- 
federation of States, the United States of America, the parent 
Government has no money except such as is derived from the 
States by taxation. It has no security on which to borrow except 
the property of the citizens of the 48 States, so instead of a grant 
being a gift, the States are given a mortgage to pay with accrued 
interest, and the bureaucrats at Washington take a toll for top- 
heavy administrative cost, which, in some instances, as I have 
shown on the floor of the Senate, has equaled a full 33 percent 
of the sum expended. 

For 9 years we have spent more than our income. Our deficit 
for the current fiscal year will be the largest in peacetime his- 
tory. For recovery and relief we have spent $27,000,000,000 since 
the depression began. In addition, we have borrowed and loaned 
$8,000,000,000 more to citizens and corporations, much of which, 
I predict, will never be repaid to our Government. Our debt in 
1932 was $16,000,000,000, with no contingent liabilities. On July 
1 next we will owe at least $41,000,000,000 in direct debt and will 
have a contingent liability, which is not listed on the financial 
statements of the Government and of which no Government offi- 
cial has made announcement. This liability is just as much an 
obligation as the reported debt. Thirty Government corporations 
have been organized with authority to issue bonds, debentures, 
and notes to the amount of $16,229,325,000. These obligations, 
when issued, are guaranteed in full for principal and interest by 
the Government of the United States, but, I repeat, are not 
included in the debt you find reported in the Treasury statements. 
With much difficulty, I have ascertained that on June 1, last, 
bonds, debentures, and notes had been issued by these corpora- 
tions, over three-fourths having been sold to the public to the 
amount of $7,940,462,000, so that our actual debt on July 1, next, 
will approach $50,000,000,000, and may be much more if the maxi- 
mum authorization to issue $38,000,000,000 more of bonds is exer- 
cised by these Government corporations. 

In these corporations the Federal Government has purchased 
and paid for stock to the extent of $1,983,893,000. A case in point 
of one of the 30 borrowing corporations is the Commodity Credit 
Corporation with a capital stock of $100,000,000 and over $200,000,- 
000 of notes sold to the public and guaranteed by the Federal 
Government. This corporation lost in its operations 94 percent 
of its capital stock and received a Federal appropriation of 
$94,000,000 to pay this loss. And then to avoid the trouble of 
reporting future losses to the Congress, obtained on March 8, last, 
the passage of a law directing the Secretary of the Treasury to pay 
all losses without the formality of first obtaining an appropriation 
from Congress, and to automatically include such losses in defi- 
ciency appropriation bills. 

Some of these vast corporations make detailed reports to Con- 
gress and some do not. Many are not accountable to the Comp- 
troller General for control audit, such as the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, a corporation with over a quarter of a billion of stock 
and further authority to issue guaranteed, bonds. 

The recoverable assets, if and when realized, will be vastly dis- 
appointing and cannot be relied upon to discharge any substantial 
part of the indebtedness our Government has incurred. Our situ- 
ation today, in brief, is this: 

We have trebled the public debt in 5 years. This debt is now 
an average of over $1,000,000,000 for each State, and the interest, 
before this debt is paid, will in all probability be more than the debt 
itself. The Federal appropriations in this current year are the 
largest in peacetime history. Our tax collections for the year end- 
ing last July were the largest. Yet in the present fiscal year our 
deficit will be the largest peacetime deficit. In the ninth consecu- 
tive year of great deficits we are farther away—and I say this ad- 
visediy—farther away from a balanced Budget than at any time 
since the depression began. 

The Federal Government alone is spending $23,000 every minute 
of every day and every night, including Sunday; and of this, $11,500 
is being added each minute to the public debt. 

Coincident with the rise in the Federal debt and increase in Fed- 
eral taxation have come similar increases in the burdens of the 
States and localities. The Federal Government has demanded the 
same prodigality of spending by the other governmental units of 
our Republic, and the sovereign State of Georgia has only recently 
been publicly reprimanded because that State was reluctant to 
amend its constitution to issue State bonds and abandon its wise 
and frugal policy of pay as you go. 

This current year, the fiscal year of 1939, the expenditures of all 
governments in America—local, State, and National—will be more 
than $20,000,000,000, or about one-third of the total gross income 
of this Nation, and this $20,000,000,000 is more than twice the value 
of all products that come from the soil and under the ground, all 
the products of the farm, including livestock, the products of the 
forests, and the products of the mines. How long can a republic 
exist spending one-third of its gross income and twice the value of 
the new wealth that comes from the soil? As ominous as are our 
vast expenditures for recovery and relief, the fact, too, is that by 
actual Budget figures the regular or ordinary expenses of the Fed- 
eral Government have increased from $2,700,000.000 in 1934 to 
$5,700,000,000 in 1939, an increase of more than 100 percent. Some 
tell us that the millionaires will pay this debt and this spending. 
The total income of those receiving more than $100,000 last year was 
$974,600,000. If this income were all confiscated by taxation, it would 
pay the cost of the Federal Government for less than 30 days and 
the cost of all governments for less than 15 days. For the balance 
of the year the expenses would be paid “in the sweat of every man 
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who labors,” and you kncw who described in 1932 our tax problem 
with the wisdom and accuracy of those words. 

What can be done about this situation? Can we expect any 
leadership from the present administration for economy and re- 
trenchment? As one who has fought for 5 years for prudent spend- 
ing at Washington, I say no. As a Democrat I say it with sorrow, 
as my party is in power, but the Republican Party cannot escape 
responsibility for its share in the present orgy of spending. Mr. 
Hoover added the first five billions to the public debt, and a ma- 
jority of the Republican Members in the Senate have voted for the 
huge appropriation bills. ; 

Let me suggest a program as a goal to begin a national campaign 
for retrenchment. 

First, thoroughly reorganize the Federal Government for economy, 
slmplification, and efficiency. 

With equal emphasis I submit there should be a cancelation of 
the existing authority of 30 Federal borrowing corporations which 
now have power to add $8,000,000,000 more to the public debt, and 
that such corporations, about which so little is known, should func- 
tion through the Budget, allowing Congress to approve or reject 
future expenditures. This action would preclude at least a portion 
of the new enormous public debt now impending. These corpora- 
tions are our “invisible” governments. 

Inescapable in this program is the fact that, exclusive of relief, 
30 percent of the total expended by the Government today is for 
activities new to the Government in the last 5 years—the Green- 
belts, the tree belts, and other such dispensable activities. Let these 
be reduced to the minimum and further great sums can be saved 
without impairing the necessary functions of government. 

Reasonable taxation is one of the best assurances of business 
prosperity. The essence of our Democracy is the conducting of our 
Government within the ability of our people to pay. 

This program would embrace a thorough, honest purge of relief 
rolls, eliminating all undeserving, and reducing relief costs by 
stopping all expenditures in excess of providing for those in need; 
and this can only be done by requiring localities to bear a definite 
portion of the burden, thereby directing local interest to reform 
in the relief program. Elimination of unnecessary relief costs 
is vital to the preservation of the character of the American people. 

This is not all that should be done, but this would be a good 
start and, at least, a tangible objective. But only the aroused 
interest of the American taxpayers can accomplish results, and in 
this war against waste and neediess extravagance I ask for the 
cooperation of a taxpayers’ association, such as this great audience 
here today, in every State and section of our country. 

It is a fact that 33 States take from the Federal Government for 
relief only (exclusive of grants and subsidies) more than they 
pay into the Federal Treasury. Virginia and Massachusetts are 
among the 15 States paying more than the relief they draw out. 

So long as the economic philosophy of those like Chairman 
Eccles, of the Federal Reserve Board, dominates the fiscal policies 
at Washington no leadership from those in high places in Wash- 
ington to restore a sane Budget policy can be hoped for. 

Mr. Eccles believes that Government spending should be regu- 
lated not by the needs in the functions of government but for the 
purpose of promoting prosperity by spending borrowed money. 
The more you borrow and spend the more prosperous you are; the 
more taxes you pay the more prosperous you are, says Mr. Eccles. 
This incredible statement was made by the head of our national 
banking system in New York last week and indicates to what 
depths of false reasoning we have sunk in the crackpot legislative 
ideas of those holding important public positions. “It is perilous,” 
says Mr. Eccles, “to reduce public spending” and to adopt sound 
principles of financing after a long period of fiscal insanity. I 
say it is not only perilous if we do not start soon to approach a 
balanced budget, but it will be disastrous. What about the hard- 
ships and distress we will suffer when the pay day comes and our 
sweat and toil must pay for this reckless waste—not only to repay 
the principal of the debt but for the interest. 

If Federal spending is a prop for prosperity, what will happen 
when the prop is withdrawn, as some day must be done, because not 
even the richest nation in the world can continue indefinitely to 
violate the basic principles of sound finance. We have primed the 
pump with borrowed money for nearly 9 years. The result has been 
a tragic failure. Our unemployment today, as just announced by 
the Government, is over 10,500,000, or 3,000,000 more than a year 
ago, and not so many less than when the depression began. 

Mr. Eccles further said in New York that the recession that began 


in the fall of 1937 was caused by reduced public spending. The | 


actual records contradict this statement. For the year beginning 
July 1, 1937, all governments—local, State, and National 
$18,415,000,000, and for the previous year $17,516,000,000. 
spent more and not less. 


So we 


United States only 75 percent. 
on a pay-as-you-go basis, and that while our tax collections this 


year are 171, percent of our income, our actual expenditures for | 


all governments totaled 30 percent, or 10 percent more than in 
England. 
shculd be greater than England’s prosperity, but Mr. Eccles says it 
is not. 

To my way of thinking, Mr. Eccles paid a tribute in this compari- 
son to pay-as-you-go financing. If Great Britain can reduce her 
public debt per capita, as she has done for the past 5 years, and 
have a relatively higher prosperity than we have, then a pay-as- 





spent | 
| Budget balancing. We are told that when an $80,000,000,000 na- 
Mr. Eccles said again that taxes in | 
America were 1714 percent of the national income and 20 percent | 
in England, and cited this as one of the reasons why the business | 
index in England is now 118 percent of the 1929 level and in the | 


He omitted to say that England is | 
| will continue so long as the solvency of the Government lasts. 


Following this line of reasoning, then, our prosperit7 | 
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you-go plan in this country may bring to us the advantages that 
Great Britain now apparently enjoys. 

Under the pay-as-you-go plan England has reduced her per 
capita taxation 5 percent as compared to the levies of 1928. Our 
Federal Government has increased the per capita taxation in the 
same period by 22 percent and is paying, by taxation, only $1 out 
of each $2 expended. 

At the last session the administration’s reorganization bill was 
defeated because of the vast and un-American powers it conferred 
upon the Executive. The American people want no government by 
Executive decrees, but want progress to be achieved and our Gov- 
ernment operated by the democratic method of action by Congress 
and free debate and decisions. 

Although hundreds of millions of dollars can be saved by a 
reorganization for economy and efficiency, the reorganization plan 
submitted in the last session by the administration carried with 
it the frank admission that little economy or retrenchment was 
contemplated. In fact, three new permanent departments were to 
be established, two with new Cabinet heads, which would have 
resulted in increasing the cost of government. The abolition of 
the Comptroller General, the watch-dog of the Treasury, having 
the power to prohibit illegal expenditures, was provided. It also 
provided for the abolition of the nonpartisan Civil Service Com- 
mission of three and the appointment of one commissioner, 
removable at the pleasure of the President, and gave to the Presi- 
dent control of the 10 quasi-legislative agencies of the Govern- 
ment, such as the Interstate Commerce Commission, Radio Com- 
mission, and the Federal Trade Commission. 

The President was given the power to conduct the Government 
of the United States by Executive decree. It even extended the 
power to alter, amend, or abolish functions of government, all 
without the approval of Congress. It deprived the Senate of most 
of its present powers of confirmation of appointments. 

It was defeated, and wisely so. But the need for reorganization 
for economy and simplicity becomes greater every day, and the 
opportunity for savings becomes more possible. In the last 5 
years, 60 new agencies of government have been added. The num- 
ber of employees at Washington has been doubled. In each State 
a miniature Federal Government has been set up occupying an 
office space equivalent to the floor space of an Empire State 
Building. 

The hope for economy and retrenchment lies in an aroused 
public interest by you, the citizens who must sooner or later pay 
for these extravagances. 

The vast Federal spending is entrenched in every nook and 
corner of America. Actually 1 out of every 80 men, women, and 
children in the United States is now on the regular Federal pay roll, 
as more than one million and a half are regularly employed by 
the Federal Government in its various activities, not including 
State and local employees. In addition, there are more than 
1,000,000 Federal pensioners, and to this must be added the mil- 
lions receiving Federal relief and subsidies of one kind or another. 
To dismantle and reduce this gigantic bureaucracy is a task of 
overwhelming proportions, but the reward is the preservation of 


| sound government, preventing inflation, and keeping our country 


secure for our children and those to follow. 

Government efficiently and economically operated is our best 
protection against the undermining of democracy. 

National financial preparedness would be the objective of this 
program of retrenchment. Financial preparedness is the greatest 
bulwark of national defense, and it is the greatest guaranty for 
national security. 


The letter replies to an open letter written by Chairman 
Eccles to Senator Byrp under the date of December 22, 1938: 
JANUARY 14, 1939. 
Hon. Marriner S. ECCLEs, 
Chairman, Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System, 
Washington, D.C. 
My Dear Mr. Eccies: I have the honor to reply to your public 
letter to me signed as Chairman of the Federal Reserve System. 
Your fiscal program, in substance, has since been adopted by the 
President of the United States. 
THE ISSUE 
You say the Budget of the Federal Government cannot be bal- 
anced except by “restoration of naticnal tncome.” And this you 
propose to accomplish by still greater pump-priming. The Presi- 
dent says to reduce expenditures now “we would invite disaster,” 
and sets a national income of $80,000,000,000 as an assurance for 


tional income is secured, the Budget will automatically balance 
from increased yields from taxation, and that until an $80,000,000,- 
000 income is gained, the Federal Government will continue to 
borrow and spend and increase the public debt. If not realized 
under the proposal we must assume the borrowing and spending 


What you advocate is a direct repudiation of the Democratic plat- 
forms of 1932 and 1936, the economy and Budget-balancing mes- 
sages, and pledges of the President of the United States, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and other official spokesmen, including 
yourself. 

In 1936 the President, in his message to Congress, said: 

“We should plan to have a definitely balanced Budget in the 


third year of the recovery and from that time on to ask a continu- 


ing reduction of the national debt.” 








Only a year ago the Secretary of the Treasury spoke of the 
support of the administration of a balanced Budget. 

You have made the new spending issue clear. I thank you for 
your frankness. 

Before answering the strictures you make on my Boston speech 
and the rhetorical questions you propound, I want to clear away 
first the complaint in the very first sentence of your letter. 

ATTACKING GOVERNMENT 


I quote your exact words: 

“In the course of your speech attacking the Government which 
you delivered in Boston on December 10 * * *.” 

If I attacked the Government in that speech, I did not know it. 
I certainly did not intend to attack the Government which I have 
spent much of my life defending. I did attack certain theories 
which you propounded and certain policies which you espouse and 
support. If, indeed, an attack upon your views is an attack upon 
our Government, then, and then only, am I guilty. 

But to tell you the truth I did not know—TI did not even suspect 
that you and the Government were one and the same. I know in 
Italy an attack upon Mussolini is an attack upon the Government; 
that in Russia an attack upon Stalin is an attack upon the Govern- 
ment; that in Germany an attack upon Hitler is an attack upon the 
Government. 

But I had not quite come to appreciate your attitude of mind and 
your point of view. I did not quite know upon what meat Caesar 
had been dining. 

In the early days of this Republic the Federalist Party enacted the 
alien and sedition laws, making it a crime for any person to “write, 
print, utter, or publish” certain forbidden writings against “the 
Government of the United States or either House of Congress or 
the President of the United States.” 

Those laws wrecked the Federalist Party and brought Jefferson 
and the Democratic Party into power. 

I am duly sensible of the scorn with which you ridicule my 
devotion to “those time-old virtues of thrift, frugality, self-reliance, 
and industry.” I do not agree with those who regard thrift as a 
vice or as a mistake, or who regard spending for spending’s sake 
as the highest virtue and wisdom. I still agree with the philosophy 
of the late Will Rogers, repeated often, but not often enough, that 
“we ought not to spend money that we haven’t got for things we 
don’t need.” 

mg not agree, as you may, with William Trufant Foster when he 
said: 

“In the future we must prevent the oversaving and underspend- 
ing which are the chief causes of the depression.” 

That is also the doctrine and dogma of that erratic English 
economist, Dr. J. M. Keynes, who, though a prophet without honor 
in his own country, seems to have sold his seductive schemes of 
spending and borrowing to those vested with power and responsi- 
bility in this country. England rejected his fantastic fallacies of 
spending, borrowing, and lending, adopted a rigid policy of re- 
trenchment and economy, reduced her capita tax and balanced her 
budget, and revived prosperity. 

AMERICA AND ENGLAND 


As to the recovery of England, according to your own statement in 
New York on December 1, her national income in 1937 was about 
“118 percent of the 1929 level.” Whereas, according to your state- 


ment, our national income n s “ha erag- | 
a Se ee yeas Tne Deen Beene public debt, and those who must pay zre compelled to pay whether 


ing only about 75 percent of the 1929 national income.” You then 


said if the United States enjoyed the same relative prosperity as | 


England, our income would now be $88,000,000,000 instead of 
$60,000,000,000. I am careful to quote your own words as to the 
relative prosperity of England and America. In fact, I make the 
comparison only because you have made it. 

England met her depression in a way very different from America. 
England did not attempt to borrow and spend herself out of this 
depression. She did not pile deficit upon deficit. She did not swell 
her relief rolls. She did not harry and frighten business. She did 
not revive the depression. She revived prosperity. 

From 1932 to 1938 the total income of England exceeded her 
expenditures. England is $400,000,000 to the good. The United 
States, in the same period, is $20,400,000,000 in the hole. 

I ask you why, by your own statement, recovery in England from 
the world depression has so far outstripped recovery in the United 
States? It cannot be due to superior population. We outnumber 
the English 3 to 1. It cannot be due to superior resources. Our 
resources exceed theirs. I am not willing to believe that England 
is superior to America. 

DEBTS—TAXES 


Stripped to the bone, the main issues between you and me relate 
to taxes and debts. You think the Government can “purchase” 
prosperity on borrowed money. I think that genuine prosperity 
must come from the productive industry of the citizens of our 
Republic. 

I realize that in entering the arena with you I come as a mere 
layman, while you are a noted financial expert. You are not only 
the present Chairman of the Federal Reserve System but you are a 
former president of a great company controlling 26 different banks. 
You are initiated in all the mysteries of high finance. 

You ask me: 

“Are you aware of studies made by a distinguished group of 
scholars under the auspices of the Twentieth Century Fund, indi- 
cating that the total of all domestic debts, both public and private, 
is no greater today than in 1929?” 

It just happens that I am; and with due deference I will tell you 
what they said, and what you omitted to quote: 
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“The committee is convinced that our economic system would be 
far more healthy if debt financing were used less frequently and 
that measures should be taken to reduce its extent” (p. 254). 

Let me tell you what else the Twentieth Century Fund said, like- 
wise not mentioned in your letter: 

“That in the long run no government can continue year after year 
to incur substantial deficits and to increase its debts steadily if it 
wishes to maintain its credit.” 

After invoking the Twentieth Century Fund as a financial au- 
thority you propose to continue to do what this authority declares 
will impair the credit of the Government. 

I know, too, that this same Twentieth Century Fund, in its re- 
ports, declared that in 1937 the total government debts of all gov- 
ernments in the United States “are the largest that any nation has 
ever had,” and the Twentieth Century Fund Committee said further, 
“that the Budget should be balanced in 1938, and in 1939 begin 
substantial debt reduction.” 

In a series of rhetorical questions you commit yourself to the 
proposition that it is the total amount of private and public debt 
that counts. You say that the total amount of public and private 
indebtedness is no greater today than it was in 1929, and that 
private debts have decreased as far and as fast as public debts 
have increased, and that, therefore, there is no occasion for alarm. 

I challenge this theory and this philosophy. It is utterly 
fallacious. 

I know how uncertain are all estimates of aggregate indebtedness. 
But let us accept as true the estimate that public and private 
indebtedness today is the same as it was in 1929—about $250,- 
000,000,000. 

As you say, our public and private indebtedness is as large 
today as it was in 1929, and yet, as you know, our national income 
is only sixty billions, whereas for 1929 it was eighty billions. The 
income out of which these debts must be paid has shrunk 
twenty billions. The amount to be paid remains the same. The 
means of paying has shriveled 25 percent. Our burden is the 
same. Our strength is much less. Is that immaterial? 

If our private and public indebtedness had shrunk 25 percent 
as has our national income shrunk, then the proportion of our 
burden to our strength would be the same today as it was in 1929. 
But this may be a matter of no concern to one who, like you, 
believes that a national debt is a national blessing and that 
recovery is born of debts and deficits. 

I cannot conceal my astonishment at one of your questions. 
You ask: “Do not the same general economic considerations apply 
to both private and public debt?” 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE DEBT 


I did not suppose that anyone familiar with the science and prin- 
ciples of public finance could give his sanction to such a self-evident 
absurdity. About the only things they have in common are that 
they are both promises to pay. These promises originate from dif- 
ferent motives and are directed to different objectives. The ends 
are different and the ways and means of payment are different. As 
respects a private debt, the person who makes the debt expects and 
is expected to pay the debt. In respect to a public debt, the Gov- 
ernment makes the promise and the people, or the taxpayers, perform 
the promise. 

A private debtor enters into the promise voluntarily, upon his own 
motion, and for his own interest. The Government creates the 


they would have entered into that promise or not. The obligations 
of a private debt rest upon those who made it and may or may not 
be secured. A public debt is a universal mortgage. It is a first lien 
on every acre of land, on every house and home, on every piece of 
property, on every service that is rendered, on every transaction that 
is made. 

My views upon this subject happen to be sustained by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, and I quote the following from 
their recent bulletin on Private and Public Debt in the United 
States. 

“Can public debt be substituted for private debt in our economic 
system? Those who maintain that there is nothing alarming in the 
steady rise in the national debt insist that there is essentially no 
difference between the two. * * * 

“The primary function of private long-term debt is to help finance 
the creation of durable goods. Private long-term debt thus bears 
a direct relationship to income-producing private wealth, whereas 
public debt does not.” 

One of the basic causes of the crash of 1929 still remains perilous 
in possibilities for another depression. Debt has been one of the 
main causes of every major depression we have had. How can debts 
continue to be increased above the 1929 level and avoid evils even 
more disastrous? 

The following table shows our relative debts and taxes: 





1929 1937 1938 





Per capita debt (all governments)__...------- $277 $430 $459 

Per capita income_.__-..-.-----------—------ $668 $540 | $500 

PPE CRITE CABO. oo on cet nn escent $30 $95 $103 
Percent Percent 


12 17.6 20. 6 


Percent 
Taxes as a percetange of national income-.-_ -- 








FEDERAL DEBT 


Since the depression began our national debt has run up from 
$16,000,000,000 to $40,000,000,000. 
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The President says that on July 1, 1940, the debt will be $44,- 
458,000,000. 

When we entered the World War our national debt was about 
$1,000,000,000 and the interest charge was only about $20,000,000 
a year. The annual interest charge now is over a billion—more 
than the total indebtedness prior to the war. It is $300,000,000 
more than the total expenses of government in 1916. 

The President’s Budget shows that in 1940 accumulated spend- 
ing in excess of income will reach $28,000,000,000. During the 
depression we added more to the public debt than we spent 
defeating our enemies in the World War. 

Suppose we should become involved in another world war cost- 
ing as much as the last. Suppose we should blunder into another 
depression costing as much as this one. 


obliged to finance another war and another depression. We would 
start, after the Budget just presented is adopted, with $45,000,- 
000,000 of Federal debt, and not one billion, as we did in 1917. 

Our public debt—national, State, and local—now averages $450 
for every man, woman, and child in the country. The present 
generation has placed a mortgage on all the people and on the 
preperty of all the people in order to prime the pump for the 
present generation. We are handing down to our children a 
Staggering indebtedness which they did not incur but which they 
will be required to pay (not heirlooms but chains). 

As a layman, I am not willing to lose the principle underlying 
this discussion in a wilderness of statistics. I know that in support 
of your theory about debts to promote national prosperity you have 
the support of the very highest official authority in this country. 
I, therefore, invoke what I regard as equally high authority in sup- 
port of my contention that you are wrong when you contend that a 
public debt is a public blessing. 

JEFFERSON AND JACKSON 


Thomas Jefferson, who founded the party which for the moment 
enjoys the benefit of your affiliation, said: 

“I am not for increasing, by every device the public debt, on the 
principle of its being a public blessing. 

“I place economy among the first and most important of re- 
publican virtues, and public debt as the greatest of the dangers to be 
feared. 

“To preserve our independence, we must not let our rulers load 
us with perpetual debt. We must make our selection between 


economy and liberty, or profusion and servitude. 

“There does not exist an engine so corruptive of the Government 
and so demoralizing of the Nation as a public debt. 

“As the doctrine is that a public debt is a public blessing, so 
they think a perpetual one is a perpetual blessing, and therefore 


wish to make it so large that we can never pay it off. 

“We are ruined if we do not overrule the principles that ‘the 
more we owe, the more prosperous we shall be; that a public 
debt furnishes the means of enterprise; that if ours should be 
once paid off, we should incur another by any means however 
extravagant.’ ” 

I shall now reenforce the precepts of Jefferson with the example 
of Jackson. Jackson, during his administration, extinguished the 
public debt, the first and last time that was ever done in the 
history of the Republic. 

It was my pleasure to attend the Jackson Day banquet here in 
Washington a few nights ago. I witnessed the seance and heard 
the short-wave conversation between Andrew Jackson and the 
present President. I thought I overheard Old Hickory say that 
in 1836 he paid off the public debt in toto. 

I know that in a letter dated July 4, 1824, Jackson said: 

“If a national debt is considered a national blessing, then we, 
like Great Britain, can get on by borrowing. But as I believe it a 
national curse, my vow shall be to pay the national debt, to pre- 
vent a moneyed aristocracy from growing up around our admin- 
istration that must bend to its views and ultimately destroy the 
liberty of our country.” 

If I may say so without disrespect, I think Andrew Jackson as 
great a Democrat as you or any other living personage. 

INTEREST RATES 


You ask: “Is it of no significance that the interest on the public 
debt amounts to only a little more than 1 percent of our national 
income?” 

You failed to include the interest on local and State debts. The 
total interest of all public debts is actually nearly 2% percent, 
and not 1 percent, of the national income of 1938. But that is 
not the point. Interest rates are now low because business ac- 
tivity is low. A debt such as the Federal debt will last very many 
years. Interest rates will fluctuate as the demand for money rises 
or falls. Quite a proportion of the Federal debt is in short-term 
securities and must soon be refinanced. 

Now, with reference to taxes, you ask: “Have you not overlooked 
the fact that as national income increases, tax revenues increase, 
even without a rise in tax rates?” I have not overiooked that fact, 
but I do not derive as much comfort from that source as you do. 

You state with confidence that “national income increased from 
less than $40,000,000,000 in 1932 to approximately $70,000,000,000 in 
1937. Tax receipts of the Federal Government increased from 
$2,080.000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, to $6,242,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938. The country paid 


about $4,000,000,000 more in taxes, but it had $30,090,000,000 more | 


of income a year out of which to make these payments.” 


Suppose that, by chance | 
or mischance, we should suffer the double calamity of being 


| the early wars of our Republic. 
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Certainly you did not intend to say that this increase in tax in- 
come came without an increase in tax rates or the imposition of 
new taxes. 

Your 1938 revenue figures include the social-security tax, not 
existing in 1932, the undivided-profits tax, increase in income-tax 
rates and changes in the definition of net income, increase in in- 
heritance taxes, new taxes on consumption, such as the 1-cent-per- 
gallon Federal tax on gasoline, and numerous other new “concealed” 
taxes, all having been added since 1932. 

You must know that an entirely new tax structure exists now 
as compared to 1932. But let us carry your theory out on your own 
premise. 

In 1932 the Federal taxes, by your own figures, were 5 percent of 
the national income. 

In 1937, with an annual income of $70,000,000,000, the Federal 
taxation was over 9 percent of the irffeome. The increased taxes 
required 15 percent of the increased income. But make your 
comparison with 1932 on the 1938 national income, which fell off 
a@ cool $10,000,000,000 in 1 year. 

This will show that for the additional $20,000,000,000 income we 
now have for 1938 as compared to 1932, the increase in Federal 
taxes equals 1744 percent of the increase in income. 

I let these statistics speak for themselves. 

You also ask, “Would you have the public believe that the coun- 
try was better off in 1932 with lower taxes and a lower public debt 
than it was in 1937 with higher taxes and a higher public debt?” 

That is not the point. 

As a layman I think the public might well believe that they 
would be better off with the low taxes and the lower debts of 1932 
and the higher national income of 1937. 

According to your own statement, the people of England now 
enjoy that very situation with its undoubtful blessings. 

Another word about taxes: ‘ 

Mr. Roosevelt was right when he said that taxes are paid in the 
“sweat of every man who labors.” 

High taxes mean high cost of living. High taxes retard business 
expansion and prevent the employment of the unemployed. 

In some emergency high taxes may for a brief period be neces- 
sary and advisable, but high taxes as a permanent diet is an- 
other thing. There is a definite limit to the percentage of the 
Nation’s productivity that can be taken for taxes. 

An interesting comparison of combined taxation and unemploy- 
ment foliows: 


National, 
State, and 
local tax 
percentage of 
the national 
income 


Unemployed 


OUR LAST DEPRESSION 


You do not have to go very far back in history to disprove your 
theory of recovery through deficit spending. 

The depression that preceded the 1929 crash was in 1921 and 1922. 

The national income fell from $73,000,000,000 in 1920 to $53,000,- 
000,000 in 1921. Severe recession. The Federal expenditures were 
reduced from $5,000,000,000 in 1921 to $3,000,000,000 in 1922, with 
a corresponding reduction in taxation. The national income then 
rose to $60,000,000,000 in 1922, an increase of $7,000,000,000 over the 
level of 1921. 

In 1923 another reduction was made in spending and in taxation. 
The income rose to $69,000,000,000. A gain of $9,000,000,000 in 1 
year on a Federal budget of nearly one-half as compared to 1921, 
when the recession began. 

So here is a definite experience of a severe business recession met 
and overcome, not by spending more but by spending less, not by 
borrowing more but by paying debts off, not by taxing more but 
by taxing less. 

NEED PUBLIC DEBTS BE PAID? 

To the suggestion that this public debt need not be paid I re- 
spond that America has always paid her debts. She did so after 
She did so after the Civil War. 
After the World War nearly one-half of the debt created was paid. 
We are an honest people. If the Government does not pay in an 
orderly way its debt the citizen will not pay his debt, and financial 
chaos will follow. 

The payment of $500,000,000 each year, as applied to the direct 
debt only will take 56 continuous years to pay it down to where 
it was when the deficit spending began. 

I may not be able to read the danger signals with as much 
accuracy as an expert but as I see it you display a danger signal. 
You say “since 1937 national income has temporarily contracted 
due ‘to a combination of factors one of which was a too sharp and 
too rapid reduction amounting to more than $3,000,000,000 in the 
Government’s net contribution to community buying power in 
1937 as compared to 1936.’” 











This statement accentuates the fundamental danger inherent in 
our policy. 

Have you used iron lungs upon the country so long that they 
cannot now be dispensed with? You say the reduced Govern- 
ment deficit was a major cause of the recession. 

Your statement needs analysis. 

I quote from the Federal Budget for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1937: 

IO orn nn  ce RKeHEE eee ~ cnn e nse $8, 442, 000, 000 
Daal a piceiccres ceticain teetiaberartcipen eibaeniinsncnbipinterpinaitiinnen 5, 292, 000, 000 
Se este ialip ein ita irene Sirti mgs een 3, 148, 000, 000 

I quote from the Federal Budget for the fiscal year ending June 

80, 1938: 





Expenditures. ............. alata ll cael sida sielcnictipmbidi tadbatinse $7, 626, 000, Cod 
I ch cel ccientre aha ia tacidt isnt col muita ent ainradcbemenitie 6, 242, C00, 000 
PO ics os ihiseatncincl oneness allie shte ells wish aitinaniine 1, 384, 000, 000 


So it is seen that the net deficit was about $2,000,000,000 less, 
not $3,000,000,000 less than the previous year. 

The Federal expenditures were $700,000,000 less, but let me re- 
mind you that this difference is accounted for entirely by the 
payment of part of the soldiers’ bonus in the Budget year of 1937. 
The soldiers’ bonus was vetoed by the President and could have 
been no part of planned or “timed” deficit spending. 

Furthermore, if you take the total of all expenditures, National, 
State, and local, the increase of 1937 over 1936 was $1,000,000,000. 
So your contention that the national income was reduced $10,- 
000,000,000 from 1937 to 1938 with reduced spending as the main 
cause is not sustained. 

INFLATION DANGERS 


On March 27, 1936, you made a speech at the University of Cin- 
cinnati. You then said: 

“I agree with most businessmen and bankers that a budgetary 
deficit if continued will create inflation.” 

“The reason that a continued budgetary deficit would create 
inflation beyond the control of the Federal Reserve System is that 
such a deficit financed by banks would continue to pile up bank 
deposits.” 

“We must look to a period of balanced Budgets.” 

“We must look in the next year or two to a balanced Budget.” 

“Personally I would like to see it by 1938.” 

Again, on March 13, 1937, you said, “Only by this process—a bal- 
anced Budget—can monetary inflation be prevented.” 

I do not quote you to embarrass you. In these days it is fash- 
fonable for public men to change their minds, and I freely con- 
cede to you this right. But what concerns me is that, as a banking 
expert and head of the Federal Reserve System, you in 1936 and 
again in 1937 made the definite and unqualified statement that 
continuous deficits will create inflation beyond the control of the 
Federal Reserve System; that only a balanced Budget will prevent 
an uncontrolled monetary inflation. 

In your letter to me you say your concern is to “maintain the 
solvency of the Government and to avoid the evils of inflation.” 

What has changed your belief in the principle you asserted in 
1936 and 1937 that “continued deficits” would produce monetary 
inflation? 

Is not your present policy to continue deficits for an indefinite 
period or until an $80,000,000,000 income is reached a perilous one? 
May it not end in the evils of a currency inflation which may have 
dire consequences? Can you guarantee or even prophesy the year 
in which we shall have an income of $80,000,000,000? To me it is 
a peculiar method you advocate to maintain the Government’s 
solvency and to avoid inflation. 

You apparently believe the way to maintain the solvency of the 
Government is to continue indefinitely to increase its debt. You 
believe the way to avoid the evils of inflation is to embrace infla- 
tion as you yourself describe it—‘continuous deficit financing 
through bank credit—this is what is being done—is inflationary.” 

You ask me: “Do you consider, as your speech implies, that Gov- 
ernment debt is evil, whereas private debt is not?” 

I never said that all Government debt was evil, or that all 
private debt was good. Debt in itself is not evil; it depends upon 
the purpose for which the debt is contracted, the ability to pay, 
and whether the debt is essential. A productive debt, I have 
known in private business may be useful and wise; I have seen an 
oppressive debt force good men into bankruptcy and destroy the 
happiness of whole families. 

I say unhesitatingly that a public debt created to continue to 
gamble with the discredited theory of pump priming is an evil. 


NATURAL RECOVERY FORCES 


You ask: “Do you think it was natural forces that produced the 
recovery after 1933?” : 

The national income in 1932 was $40,000,000,000, in 1938, $60,- 
000,000,000, a gain of $20,000,000,000 after 6 years of spending. 

Our Federal taxes in 1938 are three and one-half billions more 
than in 1932, and this must be deducted from the gain in national 
income. During this period the national debt has increased more 
than twenty-one billions. 

Public spending has become firmly entrenched in every nook 
and corner of America. Government extravagance has become 
habitual. The Nation faces the danger of greater and larger 
spending. Haven't we paid pretty heavily for a $20,000,000,000 in- 
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crease in the national income which you say did not come from 
“natural forces” and is therefore artificial? 

I believe that for every dollar the Government borrows and 
spends in pump priming, private enterprise is deterred from 
spending two. 

Let me remind you that from March 1933 until July 1933, when 
our fiscal actions were sound, there occurred the greatest increase 
of business activity of any same period in the history of our Nation. 
Many men were put back to work. The Federal Reserve Board 
index of industrial production stood at 60 in March 1933, 100 in 
July 1933. 

RELIEF SPENDING 

You indulge a good deal of fine rhetoric in respect to my state- 
ment that many “able-bodied citizens rely upon the Government 
for support and have ceased to exert their efforts for self-help to 
obtain private employment.” My statement is based on experience, 
observation, and the testimony of those who are in a position to 
know. 

Here are the figures of those receiving public assistance: 


I sak tecoeante seer aces cases ao saesiad sect epee ae alsoccnbrih sates ca Saree nahh oe 16, 800, 000 
a siecle eh craves icoh cflcon & Sach cocaaipesed cal aoek dase aided nensncacn aioe 18, 200, 000 
PN ech cake tee nbeh thant Asians abide Ra cd eocenepsnb crow ic onthe coindawian 17, 200, 000 
i hei ental sc elena cic anioeheabig ni daoecaeeedeatee arta sacl sho ania 16, G00, 000 
Acc ihicchgae tate a te ca crt iD NN cen a 15, 600, 000 
Cait sct iste Na aehamccnd cits Sede eh maiehcclbects eal cpeticnanant nasal 18, 300, 000 


Let me suggest that your church—the Mormon Church, the 
Latter-Day Saints—has had some experience in connection with 
relief work and relief workers. The Mormon Church, with its fine 
example of self-reliance, might shed some light upon the effect 
which our relief system has had upon the morale of certain classes 
of those receiving relief. It could tell you how hard a thing it is to 
help certain people without making them helpless. You are one of 
the very few who are satisfied with the present administration of 
relief, as indicated by your letter. Everyone knows that there are 
worthy citizens on relief. The real injury to the worthy on relief 
does not come from me in favoring a purge of the unworthy, but 
from those who have abused the privilege of relief for their own 
personal, selfish, or political advantage. 

I could give you an illusiration in my own State of Virginia of a 
county where four Federal relief administrators were appointed 
and solicited the citizens to go on relief. The county authorities 
requested the dismissal of the Federal employees, and assumed all 
obligations for relief in that county. This particular Virginia 
county never went on relief. The county cost of providing ail 
necessary relief to those in need was less than the annual salaries 
of the four Federal supervisors. > 

A word as to your plan of “properly directed and properly timed 
Federal expenditures” to stimulate private enterprise: 


SPIGOT SPENDING 


You appear to think the public appropriations can be turned off 
and on like a spigot; that when the national income increases you 
turn the spigot off and when it declines you turn it on. Nothing 
could be further from the practical facts. These vast sums are spent 
by gigantic Government bureaus reaching into every nook and 
corner and manned by politicians of influence. Solomon in all his 
wisdom could never devise a plan of public spending “directed and 
timed to stimulate private enterprise” and raise this expenditure 
up and down in accordance with the national income and at the 
same time satisfy the 48 States and 4,000 communities. So this 
“planned economy for timed expenditures” is thoroughly impractical 
of operation even if otherwise desirable. 

Can society lift itself by its bootstraps through continuous 
spending in excess of income? 

In our government of checks and balances, the check on exces- 
sive spending comes from the tax-conscious citizen who can see 
where his tax money goes and criticize its use. 

If deficit spending is practiced indefinitely, the taxpayer is not 
directly conscious of the burdens to be imposed later upon him. 


FIVE-POINT PROGRAM 


Concerning the five-point program I suggested at Boston as 
an aid to gradual restoration of the country to fiscal sanity, you 
say: 

“I am convinced that your program is not only a defeatist one, 
@ program of retrogression and not of progression, but it would 
jeopardize the salvation of democracy.” 

I confess this program, as limited as it is, is intended to be a 
gradual approach to a balanced Budget. In that respect it means 
“retrogression” and not “progression” in debts and taxcs. But 
will it jeopardize the salvation of our democracy? 

The program is: 

First. Reorganize the Federal Government for simplification, re- 
trenchment, and economy. 

Second. Cancel existing authority of 30 Federal borrowing cor- 
porations and agencies to borrow an additional eight billions of 
dollars without further legislation and require these corporations 
and agencies to function through the Budget, allowing Congress 
to approve or reject their future expenditures. 

Third. Scrutinize the new activities of government now respon- 


exclusive of relief; eliminate the dispensable activities and reduce 
others to a minimum cost. 

Fourth. Have a thoroughly honest purge of relief rolls to stop all 
expenditures in excess of provision for those in need and through 
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requirement of the localities to bear a portion of the burden, 
direct local interest to needed reforms. 

Fifth. Conduct the Government within the ability of the people 
to pay and regard reasonable taxation as one of the best assurances 
for business prosperity. 

What is “sudden or drastic” about it? 

Mr. Roosevelt came into power on a much more drastic economy 
program. Heretofore, when criticism has been made, much has 
been said of a lack of a constructive plan. Here is a definite pro- 
gram with the ultimate objective of restoring the country to sound 
principles of finance. 

DEFICIT RECOVERY 


I want to concentrate now on what I conceive to be the essential 
point of your doctrine. For you the important thing is not the 
mere magnitude of the Government expenditure but the excess of 
the Government’s spending over its income; in other words, the 
magnitude of the deficit. 

You explained yourself very clearly when you testified in Decem- 
ber 1937 before the House Banking and Currency Committee when 
you said (p. 120): 

“The way to get money into operation is for the Government to 
spend more than they collect. If you spend more than you collect, 
you create that budgetary deficit that puts money into operation.” 

It is the deficit that does the work of bringing about business 
recovery. Moreover, it is important, from the standpoint of your 
theory, that the Government borrowing to meet the deficit should 
not be borrowing from individuals but that it should be from 
banks, so that new bank credit will be created to increase what 
you call “purchasing power.” What you want is a deficit, financed 
by expanding bank credit. 

I call your attention to two ways of getting such a deficit. 
One is the method, apparently contemplated by you and those in 
the Government who think as you do, of the maintenance and 
even the expansion of the existing fantastically high Government 
expenditures. But another way, equally effective, would be a cur- 
tailment of Government expenditures, accompanied by an equal 
curtailment of taxes. A complete tax holiday would create even 
a greater deficit. 

With respect to your general doctrine that a deficit will bring 
about business recovery, I call your attention to the fact that Mr. 
Hoover did very well in this matter. He had a deficit of $3,153,- 
000,000 in 1932, preceded by a deficit of nearly a billion in 1931. 

In your testimony before the Senate Committee on Finance in 
February of 1933 (hearings, pp. 712-713 and 720) you proposed a 
total of $3,000,000,000 as gifts to the States and as expenditures 
on self-liquidating public works as a sufficient contribution from 
the Government to purchasing power in that great emergency. We 
have expended that amount over and over again and you insist 
that continued and still more lavish expenditures are still indis- 
pensable to recovery, and their withdrawal will mean disaster. 

I want to get business prosperity restored not by financial manipu- 
lations on the part of the Government but by restoring confidence 
on the part of the business community in the fairness of the Gov- 
ernment, by eliminating needless frictions and restraints, and by 
freeing the enterprise of a great people, who want jobs, not charity; 
work, not taxes. 

Nine years of deficits, very largely financed by bank credit, should 
shake even your confidence in the value of deficits as financial magic 
in making business prosperity. 

I emphatically repudiate your doctrine that debt for its own sake 
is good, that deficits for their own sake are good, and that an expan- 
sion of bank credit for the purpose of financing deficits is good. 

I believe that the general flow of purchasing power must come out 
of production itself, production in one industry giving rise to the 
Gemand for goods produced by other industries; that, with the 
proper proportion among the different kinds of industrial activity, 
the producers themselves will clear the markets of the goods that 
other producers create, and that all the financial manipulations of 
Government deficit spending designed to create additional pur- 
chasing power merely mess up and distort the picture. 

You profess to favor the capitalistic system, but you seem to for- 
get that the profit motive is to capitalism what the law of gravita- 
tion is to the physical universe. Private enterprise is more concerned 
about the “hope” of profits than the profits of the hour. This must 
be so, because a factory is not built for this year but for many years. 
It is the confidence in this “hope” of profits that is impaired by the 
expectation of the evils of the inevitable day of settlement. 

A PERSONAL WORD 

In conclusion, may I be permitted a personal word? Since I came 
to the Senate in 1933 I have consistently fought what I regarded 
as waste and extravagance in Government expenditures. At no 
time have I opposed what I believed to be appropriations sufficient 
and reasonable to provide for the needy and to finance the proper 
and necessary functions of Government. I mention this only be- 
cause of the inference often suggested and inferred that if one 
opposes waste and extravagance he is willing for citizens of Amer- 
ica to starve and freeze and suffer, and the country to stagnate 
because of the lack of adequate Government appropriations. 

As you correctly say in your letter, these issues are too vast to be 
adequately discussed by correspondence. 

I attribute to you a full measure of sincerity in the opinions ex- 
pressed in your letter under reply. 

I have earnestly endeavored to answer the inquiries you have pro- 
pounded to me. I will later discuss these issues more fully on the 
floor of the Senate. 

Very truly yours, 
Harry F. Byrp. 
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The Natchez Trace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. KENNETH McKELLAR 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 16, 1939 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp certain correspond- 
ence with the National Park Service concerning the Natchez 
Trace Parkway. This correspondence explains itself. 

The bill authorizing that service was passed a number of 
years ago, being introduced by former Senator Hubert D. 
Stephens, of Mississippi. He was away on his campaign, as 
I recall, and he asked me to report the bill out of the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads and have it passed. 
This I did. The road to be built follows an old Indian trail, 
running from Natchez, Miss., northeasterwardly to Nashville, 
Tenn. It is apparent that it runs a longer distance in Mis- 
sissippi than it does in Tennessee, and it runs a very short 
distance through the State of Alabama. 

An appropriation was given for building this road, and it 
Seems that the first appropriation was allowed entirely to the 
State of Mississippi. When the appropriation next came up 
this fact was called to the attention of the parkway authori- 
ties, and there was a promise of correction, as shown in Mr. 
Demaray’s testimony hereinafter quoted. It was first claimed 
that the State of Tennessee was not doing its part, and I here- 
with present an act of the State of Tennessee. Mr. Demaray 
then again falsely claimed that he could not get action on the 
part of the Tennessee authorities, Up to this good hour a 
parkway in Tennessee has not been designated. 

The State of Tennessee is ready at any time to buy the 
right-of-way whenever it is designated by the National Park 
Service; but Mr. Demaray and Mr. Cammerer, at the head of 
the National Park Service, secm determined that no part of 
the road shall be put in Tennessee. In my judgment, they 
are deliberately delaying in every possible way, and Mr. 
Demaray has testified to misstatements in committee as to 
what his Department is doing about this road. I want the 
Senate to have the facts, and the accompanying papers show 
the facts. The letter of the highway commissioner of the 
State of Tennessee under date of January 4, 1939, shows that 
the Tennessee authorities “are eager and willing to obtain the 
rights-of-way at the earliest possible time”; but the rights-of- 
way has not been designated by the National Park Service, and 
Tennessee cannot proceed further until the National Park 
Service acts. 

There being no objection, the correspondence was ordered 
to be printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 

An act to authorize the State of Tennessee to acquire the neces- 
sary rights-of-way for the construction of a highway by the 
United States Government to be known as the Natchez Trace 
extending from Nashville, Tenn., in a southwesterly direction to 
the Alabama-Tennessee line 


SECTION 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State 
of Tennessee, That the State of Tennessee, acting through its 
commissioner of highways and public works, with the approval 
of the Governor, shall be and is hereby authorized to acquire by 
gift, purchase, or condemnation under the laws of eminent do- 
main as said laws now or may hereafter exist, a right-of-way 
extending from Nashville in a southwesterly direction to the Ala- 
bama-Tennessee State line, to be used by the United States 
Government for the purpose of constructing thereon a highway 
to be known as the Natchez Trace, which highway will, when 
completed, connect Nashville, Tenn., and Natchez, Miss. The 
State is authorized to acquire in the manner aforesaid all neces- 
sary parkways and rights-of-way for the highway construction and 
for the parkways as proposed by the United States Government, 
which may be determined upon by the commissioner of highways 
and public works, with the approval of the Governor, represent- 
ing the State of Tennessee, and by the proper representatives of 
the United States Government, the width and extent of the 
rights-of-way and parkways to be acquired to be in compliance with 
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the requirements of the United States Department of Interior, 
National Park Service. Payment for said property so authorized 
to be acquired shall be made out of general highway funds of the 
State. 

SEcTION 2. Be it further enacted, That this act shall take effect 
from and after its passage, the public welfare requiring it. 

JUNE 30, 1937. 
Hon. P. M. ESTES, 
Life & Casualty Insurance Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Deak Par: Your letter of June 28 has been received about the 
Natchez Trace matter. 

This bill was introduced in the Senate by former Senator 
Stephens. He was away on his campaign, and I got it through 
the Senate. I offered an amendment to the Interior appropriations 
bill providing for $2,700,000 to be expended ratably among the 
three States. All the money so far spent has been spent in Mis- 
sissippi. The head of the National Park Service last year agreed 
to spend the funds ratably in Tennessee, Mississippi, and Alabama. 
He went back on his word, so this year I not only got an increase 
of $2,700,000 in the appropriation, but I had the language added 
that it was to be spent ratably. In other words, Tennessee is to 
get her share according to mileage. This is not being left to the 
National Park Service, which was guilty of the grossest kind of 
favoritism to Mississippi. 

I hope the rights-of-way will be acquired immediately so that 
there will be no further excuse on the part of the Service. 

With kind regards, 

Very sincerely yours, 
KENNETH MCKELLAR. 


DrEcEMBER 20, 1938. 
Mr, A. E. DeMarRay, 
National Park Service, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Your letter of December 19 about the status of the 
Natchez Trace Parkway project in Tennessee, received and noted. 

In March 1938, on page 299, you testified as follows: 

“Senator McKetiar. I want to know how many miles of the 
Natchez Trace Parkway you have built in Tennessee? 

“Mr. DeMaray. Not any in Tennessee. 

“Senator McKetiar. The Department has been promising to do 
it every year for a number of years and I just wanted to know. 

“Senator Nye. Why did you not have General Washington come 
out there? The Park Service has undertaken to build it in other 
parts and in other States and they are paying no attention what- 
ever to Tennessee. 

“Senator HaypEN. Have you a contract at all? 

“Mr. Demaray. No, sir; the surveys are now being completed 
from the Meriwether Lewis National Monument southward to- 
ward the Alabama State line and I believe by June (referring to 
June 1938) we will be able to advertise the first contract for con- 
struction in Tennessee. We are moving just as fast as humanly 
possible to move on that job.” (Hearings, Interior Department, 
appropriation bill for 1939, p. 299.) 

In June 1937, a year before, you testified as follows: 

“Senator McKe.tiar. I want to know how much engineering or 
surveying has been done in Tennessee and how much in Alabama. 

“Mr. DemarAy. There has not been any done in Tennessee, Sen- 
ator. 

“Senator McKEtuar. None at all? 

“Mr, Demaray. Yes, sir. 

“Senator McKeiziar. A year ago, I think it was, you or Mr. 
Cammerer faithfully promised me that the engineering would be 
begun in Tennessee right away, and now you tell me there has 
not been anything done. 

“Mr. Demaray. Well, the funds that were allotted there, Sen- 
ator, were allotted for Mississippi, and we made a recommenda- 
tion to the—— 

“Senator McKEtuarR. I took the matter up with you, the records 
show, on the question of Tennessee, and you promised to do the 
work ratably in the three States, and now you tell me all the work 
has been done in Mississippi. I do not have anything in the world 
against Mississippi, but I think we ought to have our relative share 
of this work. This road extends from Nashville, Tenn., to Natchez, 
Miss., and it is exceedingly unfair that one State should get all of 
the surveys and improvements and the other two States not get any.” 
(Hearings, Interior Department appropriation bill, 1938, pp. 199- 
200.) 

In previous hearings the following took place: 

“Senator MCKELLAR. Was any part of this fund of $1,500,000 to be 
allotted to the Tennessee section? 

“Mr. Demaray. Yes, sir. 

“Senator McKEtLaR (reading). ‘Yes, sir; we are going to expend 
moneys on surveys in Tennessee.’ 

“Now, a year afterward you come in and state that there has been 
no money spent in Tennessee. I do not think it is necessary to ask 
the question any more, and I will not do it.” (Hearings, Interior 
Department appropriation bill, 1938, p. 201.) 

Again— 

“Senator McKetiar. This time we are not going to take any 
chances. We are going to direct you to do it by law and force you 
to do it. 
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“Mr. DEMARAY. We s2id we would do this, and we would have been 
glad to do it” (p. 201). 

And again— 

“Senator McKeiar. After you had made a specific promise here 
in your testimony, and it has been turned down, why, as a matter 
of common courtesy, did you not notify me as being unable to per- 
form what you had promised to do? I am talking to you, Mr. 
Demaray. 

“Mr. Demaray. Well, I had gotten orders, and so I was carrying 
them out, sir. 

“Senator McKEttar. After you had made a statement to the Senate 
committee in the hearing under oath, or presumably under oath, 
especially to the Senator that was asking you the question—and you 
say you made a recommendation and the President had turned it 
down—and you allowed a year to pass without saying one word to 
the Senator who asked you the question, and without putting your- 
self right; that is, if you thought it was necessary to put yourself 
right before the committee. What is your answer to it? 

“Mr. Demaray. I have to say that is correct, sir. 

“Senator McKEttar. All right. In any appropriations this time we 
are going to tell you what to do about them, and if you cannot carry 
out the law, we will take other steps about it. 

“Mr. DemMarRAY. We will always carry out the law. 

“Senator McKEtiar. I think you have treated me very discour- 
teously and very improperly.” (Interior Department appropriation 
hearings, 1938, p. 203.) 

In the 1937 appropriation bill the law provides: 

“Provided, That $1,500,000 and any other sums received from 
other sources for said Natchez Trace Parkway shall be allotted and 
expended ratably between the States of Mississippi, Alabama, and 
a according to mileage of said parkway in each respective 

In the 1938 appropriation bill the law provides as follows: 

“Provided, That $1,500,000, and any other sums received from other 
sources for said Natchez Trace Parkway, shall be allotted and ex- 
pended ratably between the States of Mississippi, Alabama, and Ten- 
nessee, according to mileage of said parkway in each respective 
State, and said allotments shall be used for no other purpose.” 

You and Mr. Cammerer have disregarded both of these acts. You 
stated in your testimony that the work would be begun last June. 
In your statement over the phone to me you stated that no work 
had been begun to this date. 

In your letter of the 19th you say: “As I told you over the tele= 
Phone, no construction has been started in Tennessee to date.” 

You further say in your letter that it is estimated that this project 
will cost approximately $———, “preparing grades, bridges, and 
drainage structures, and this will use a major portion of the funds 
allocated to Tennessee,” all of which is meaningless because you are 
doing nothing in Tennessee of any moment and have not done any- 
thing in Tennessee after two acts of Congress have specifically 
directed that this money be used and spent in Tennessee ratably. 

I wish you would come prepared to show where every dollar of 
the money heretofore spent on Natchez Trace has been spent, how 
much you have on hand today, how much you have actually spent 
in Tennessee, and all such further facts as may pertain especially to 
these last two propositions. 

In my opinion, you and your chief, Mr. Cammerer, have violated 
aoe and ought to be dismissed from the service of the United 

ates. 

Yours truly, 
KENNETH MCKELLAR. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
NATIONAL Park SERVICE, 
Washington, January 3, 1939. 
Hon. KENNETH McKELLAR, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR MCKELLar: I have received your letter of De- 
cember 20 and regret that you take exception to the manner in 
which the National Park Service has prosecuted the Natchez Trace 
Parkway activities in Tennessee. It is hoped, however, that a re- 
cital of the facts will show that we have acted in good faith and 
in accordance with the provisions of the law. 

As you know, the Interior Department Appropriation Act for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, was the first legislation setting up 
funds for construction in Tennessee. The President approved the 
act on August 9, 1937. In October 1937 representatives of the 
Service and the Bureau of Public Roads began field investigations 
and surveys of the parkway in the general vicinity of Meriwether 
Lewis National Monument. A route was flagged between Meri- 
wether Lewis National Monument and United States Highway No. 
64, which avoided the mining development near Napier and came 
within 3 miles of Natural Bridge. Your files should contain Service 
fetters to you of February 9, 19, and 25, and March 24, all relating 
to the studies and survey activities on this section of the parkway. 

During April 1938 further studies and conferences with property 
owners developed the fact that a location closer to the old trace 
would be possible. In order to allow sufficient time for additional 
studies of this possibility, the Bureau of Public Roads survey party 
was withdrawn from the Meriwether Lewis area and surveys were 
started on section 1-—J from Collinwood south past the Alabama 
State line. This change was made in order to begin construction 
in Tennessee and Alabama at about the same time. 

Topographic surveys of section 1-J were completed during No- 
vember 1938, and right-of-way maps showing the parkway land 
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requirements were sent to the Tennessee Department of Highways 
and Public Works on December 3, 1938. Contract plans will be 
ready for advertisement when the parkway lands are deeded and 
accepted by the United States. 

In accordance with the Interior Department Appropriation Act, 
1939, a statement has been prepared showing expenditures and 
obligations against the parkway appropriation. The attached 
copy indicates that $16,894.36 have been expended by the Bureau 
of Public Roads for plan and survey activities in Tennessee up 
to November 39, 1938. The grading, draining, and surfacing of 
Section 1-J will obligate approximately $532,000 as soon as rights- 
of-way are made available. Construction activities will depend 
entirely on the speed with which the State acquires and deeds 
the parkway land to the United States. 

In March 1938 I testified that surveys were being completed 
south of Meriwether Lewis National Monument, as noted above; 
however, in April the survey party was moved to Section 1-J 
Survey activities have been prosecuted continuously in Tennessee 
since October 1937 soon after the first regular appropriation 
expendable in that State was made available. 

With regard to previous appropriations, the Emergency Con- 
struction Act of June 19, 1934, provided funds with which the 
old Trace was studied. A preliminary location for the parkway 
was found between Nashville, Tenn., and Natchez, Miss., during 
1934 and 1935. The Emergency Relief Act of 1935-37 provided 
funds which were limited to surveys and construction between 
Natchez and Tupelo, Miss. As I testified on June 22, 1937, before 
your committee, the Department recommended that the funds 
be made available for work in Tennessee as well as Mississippi. 
A copy of the Department’s letter of February 13, 1936, to the 
President is attached for your information. 

You are assured that we desire to meet your wishes in every 
way, but I must point out again that, before we can begin con- 
struction of the parkway in Tennessee, it will be necessary for 
the State to provide the parkway lands. I may say that ac- 
quisition difficulties by the State of Mississippi have delayed 
construction in that State and that probably the Alabama State 
Legislature will have to enact legislation to permit acquisition of 
parkway lands in that State. There have been innumerable prob- 
lems for the States, the Bureau of Public Roads, and this Service 
to overcome in this great undertaking. I feel that each agency 
has cooperated splendidly and that a great many of our problems 
are behind us and that we can move forward more expeditiously 
in the future. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. E. DEMARAY, 
Associate Director. 
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THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
The Preswent, WasHINGTON, February 13, 1936. 
The White House. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Reference is made to your letter of 
November 20, 1935, addressed to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
requesting the transfer of $1,500,000 to this Department for the 
surveys and construction of the Natchez Trace Parkway. 

In order to permit the application of a portion of the funds to 
surveys and construction of the Natchez Trace Parkway in Tennes- 
see, it is respectfully requested that the wording of the schedule 
of projects attached to your letter be amended to read as follows: 


Official 


NEO project 
No. 


Allot- 
Character of work No. 


ment 


Preliminary survey of approximately 
150 miles of the Natchez Trace 
Parkway, including taking topog- 
raphy and plotting same, prelimi- 
nary cesign, and paper location, 
between Natchez, Miss., and Nash- 
ville, Tenn., paralleling generally 
the old Natchez Trace 

Grading, drainage structures, total- 
ing approximately 40 miles of the 
Natchez Trace Parkway between 
Natchez, Miss., and Nashville, 
Tenn. The preservation and de- 
velopment of the historic Natchez 
Trace; the preservation, reconstruc- 
tion, marking and development of 
historic sites in connection with 
the Natchez Trace, between Nat- 
chez, Miss., and Nashville, Tenn., 
paralleling generally the old Nat- 
chez Trace. 


Mississippi 
and Ten- 
nessee. 


$150,000 | O. P.5-36. 


Construction on the Natchez Trace Parkway in Tennessee will be 


| contingent necessarily on that State’s ability to transfer adequate 


rights-of-way to the Federal Government. Negotiations with the 
State of Tennessee regarding this qualification have been instituted. 


Sincerely yours, (Sgd.) CHARLES WEsrT, 


Approved: Under Secretary of the Interior. 


President. 


Statement of funds available and the expenditures incurred against the appropriation for the Blue Ridge and Natchez Trace Parkways 
as of Nov. 30, 1938 
a a rrceale a pepal ental latencies EN anil 2 tt eae ena | tile vate 


Expenditures 


Funds avail- 


able Engineer 


Construc- ing and 
tion landscap- 
ing 


Plans an 
surveys 





Natchez Trace Parkway: 
Alabama ace 
Mississippi 
NR a as nes 


$2, 460. 78 
63, 321. 91 
16, 894. 36 


“$18, 318. 82 |$87, 654. 63 


Total Natchez Trace 
Parkway : 
Blue Ridge Parkway 
Washington office, salaries 
Maintenance and operation 
of passenger-carrying ve- 
hicies a 


82, 677.05 


3, 000, 000. 00 
124, 851. 82 


9, 909, 000, 00 
90, 000, 00 


18, 318. 82 


1, 306, 041. 51 |139, 860. 68 


1, 000. 00 


Grand total 


Schedule of contemplated obligations not included in above tabulation. 
(a) Contract for grading and surfacing, $315,000, awarded 1939. 
(b } 
(c) Contracts totaling $2,430,000 will be awarded early in 1939. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, December 17, 1935. 
Memorandum for Director Cammerer. 

I am enclosing advice of allocation No. 339 for an allotment of 
$1,500,000 from the Emergency Relief Appropriation of 1935 for pre- 
liminary survey and construction of part of the Natchez Trace 
Parkway. E. K. BurLEw, 

Administrative Assistant and Budget Officer. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, November 20, 1935. 
My Dear Mr. SECRETARY: By virtue of the authority vested in me 
under the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935, approved 


d Technical 
super- 
vision 


$333. 07 
21,712.85 


74, 271. 82 


113, 000, 000. 00 |1, 324, 360. 33 |227, 515.31 |207, 528, 87 | 96, 317. 74 
' isa lpminhgeeMsleeeaelocalnscncttoeciceadoedgliiastaetaic eed he ee ere eee ek a ee 


Unobli- 
gated 
balance 


Unliqui- 
dated 
obligations 


Unexpended 
Mainte- balance 
nance and 


operation 


Equip- 
ment 


$2, 793. 85 
197, 567. 41 
16, 894. 36 


$218, 113. 45 
1, 857, 659. 41 
706, 971. 52 


$44, 648. 40 
564, 788. 67 
109, 553. 79 


$173, 465. 05 
(a) 1, 292, 870. 74 
(b) 597, 417. 73 





361. 91 
633, 24 


217, 255. 62 
1, 664, 956. 63 
56, 571. 38 


2, 782, 744.38 | 718, 990. 86 
8, 244, 043. 37 |2, 886, 383. 05 
33, 428, 62 29, 729. 33 


2, 063, 753. 52 
(c) 5, 357, 660. 32 
3, 699. 29 


621.79 621.79 


25, 494, 85 | 995. 15 |1, 939, 161. 84 |11, 060, 838. 16 |3, 635, 725. 03 





7, 425, 113. 13 


Contract for grading and surfacing, $532,000, will be awarded as soon as rights-of-way are made available. 


April 8, 1935, it is requested that the following funds be transferred 
from the appropriation made in said act to the Department of the 
Interior, National Park Service, for the purposes indicated below: 

Amount: $1,500,000. 

Purpose: For the construction of national parkways in accord- 
ance with the attached schedule of projects. Subject to the appli- 
cation of title III of the Treasury and Post Office Appropriation 
Act, fiscal year 1934, to the acquisition of articles, materials, and 
supplies for use in carrying out such projects. (O. P. No. 5—36 
and 5—37.) 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT. 


The Honorable the SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 
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NEC | allot. | Official 


Location Character of work No. ment — 








Mississippi__| Preliminary survey of approximately 331 | $150,000 | O. P.5-36. 
150 miles of the Natchez Trace 
Parkway, including taking topog- 
raphy and plottin, same, prelim- 
inary design, and paper location, 
between Natchez and Tupelo, par- 
wpe generally the old Natchez 


Rpesu Grading, drainage structures, total- 
ing approximately 40 miles of the 
Natchez Trace Parkway between 
Natchez and Tupelo, Miss.; the 

eservation and developmext of 
historic Natchez Trace; the 
preservation, reconstruction. mark- 
ing, and development of historic 
sites in connection with the 
Natchez Trace. between Natchez 
and Tupelo, paralleling generally 
the old Natchez Trace. 


832 |1, 350,000 | O. P. 5-37. 





January 5, 1939. 
Hon. A. E. Demaray, 
National Park Service, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Demaray: Your letter of January 3 has been received 
with the enclosures. 

The law commanded you and your Department to divide these 
funds ratably in accordance with mileage among the States of 
Mississippi, Alabama, and Tennessee. 

Your letter suggests you have flagged some routes and have made 
studies and some surveys but have done nothing else in Tennessee. 
In the meantime you are spending the money in Mississipppi. 
Flagging, studies, and surveys are all right, but I want this part of 
the road in Tennessee built. 

Yours very truly, 
KENNETH MCKELLAR. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, 
Washington, January 12, 1939. 
Hon. KENNETH McCKELLAR 


- United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR McKELLAR: I have your letter of January 5 
and have to advise you that the Natchez Trace Parkway construc- 
tion funds for Tennessee are being held intact in the Treasury of 
the United States and have not been, and cannot be, expended 
in either Mississippi or Alabama. 

Iam advised that a State of Tennessee survey party began prop- 
erty line surveys on December 9 under the direction of State Senior 
Resident Engineer W. J. Bible, with headquarters at Waynesboro, 
for project 1—J. 

You may wish to write the Governor about expediting the acqui- 
sition of the properties involved and their donation to the United 
States. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. E. Demaray, Associate Director. 
JANUARY 13, 1939. 
Mr. A. E. DEMARAY, 
National Park Service, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Demarar: Your letter of Jauary 12 has been received. 

I am going to insert a full statement concerning this case in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, and you may note therefrom the letter I 
have received from Mr. M. O. Allen, Commissioner of Highways of 
the State of Tennessee, which refutes what you say about the 
matter. You and Mr. Cammerer should carry out the law or 
resign. 

Very sincerely yours, 





STATE OF TENNESSEE, 
DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS AND PUBLIC WoRKS, 
Nashville, January 4, 1939. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLArR, 
United States Senator, Memphis, Tenn. 

My Dear SENATOR McKeELLAR: Your letter of December 28, 1938, 
was received on my return to the office January 2 after the Christ- 
mas holidays; also the letter from Mr. E. K. Burlew, First Assistant 
Secretary of the Department of Interior, which you enclosed with 
your letter. 

While Mr. Burlew does not so state in his letter, one might 
conclude therefrom that the cause for any delay which may have 
been experienced was caused by the lack of cooperation from our 
department. For this reason, I have taken the liberty to copy from 
our files a considerable part of the correspondence between the 
various departments of the Federal Government and the Tennessee 
Highway Department regarding the Natchez Trace Parkway. 

I believe that from reading the enclosed file you will become 
familiar with what has been done in trying to get this project 
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started, and will agree that our department has cooperated in 
every instance in furnishing any information, etc., requested and 
that we were eager and willing to begin the procurement of rights- 
of-way at the earliest possible time. 

I am returning Mr. Burlew’s letter for your file. If there is any 
other information this department can furnish you we shall be 
very glad to do so. 

Very truly yours, 
M. O. ALLEN, Commissioner. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, December 21, 1938. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR McKELLAR: Your letter of December 20 has 
been received. I have read the one you wrote to Mr. Demaray on 
the same date, copy of which you sent me. 

I am sure there must be some misunderstanamg, es the Bureau 
of Public Roads has completed its surveys for a stretch of road 
in Tennessee 13.28 miles in length, and these surveys were fur- 
nished to the State Highway Commission of Tennessee on Decem- 
ber 3. Before construction can commence, the State of Tennessee 
must dedicate the right-of-way to the Government. The Bureau 
of Public Roads is now awaiting this dedication. 

Regardless of the past, I do not believe that the National Park 
Service can be accused of negligence since July 1, 1938, inasmuch 
as that Bureau promptly requested the Bureau of Public Roads 
to make its surveys and since they have been completed, nothing 
more can be done until the State provides the right-of-way. I 
understand that the Bureau of Public Roads suffered some delay 
through inability to secure personnel promptly for the work. 

If you could have the State highway commission expedite the 
dedication of the right-of-way and turn it over to the Federal 
Government, I can assure you that there will be no delay in the 
commencement of construction. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. K. Bur_Lew, 
First Assistant Secretary. 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
NATIONAL ParRK SERVICE, JACKSON FIELD OFFICE, 
1013 TowrER BuILDING, P. O. Box 1267, 
Jackson, Miss., June 4, 1937. 
Hon. M. O. ALLEN, 
Commissioner, Department of Highways and Public Works, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Dear Mr. ALLEN: I understand that the general assembly dur- 
ing its recent session passed a bill authorizing the acquisition of 
parkway lands out of State highway funds. If the Governor has 
signed this bill, I should greatly appreciate having about four 
copies for transmission to the Washington office and for our files 
here in Jackson. 

We should also like to know if you consider that the State is in 
a position to begin early acquisition of the parkway lands. As you 
can readily see, a considerable amount of further study must be 
given to our present tentative lines in Tennessee before we could 
give you the boundaries of the desired rights-of-way. It will also 
be necessary for us to secure the authorization of the Washington 
office before detailed surveys could be started in Tennessee. [It is 
our understanding that no funds are at present available for such 
work in your State and that none could be made available until 
after July 1. 

I sincerely hope that Tennessee will be in a position to take early 
action on this project. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Matcotm GarpNeER, 
Land Representative. 
JUNE 9, 1937. 
Hon. MaLcoLMm GARDNER, 
Land Representative, National Park Service, 
1013 Tower Building, Jackson, Miss. 

Dear Mr. GarpNer: This will acknowledge receipt of your letter 
of June 4, in which you discuss the matter of the Natchez Trace 
Parkway from Nashville to the Alabama State line. 

We are very much interested in this project and desire to pro- 
ceed as early as possible with the acquiring of the rights-of-way. 
The recent legislature authorized the Governor and commissioner 
of highways to purchase rightssof-way for this purpose. We are 
mailing you herein a copy of the bill authorizing such acquisition 
of land. We will be in a position immediately after July 1 to begin 
the purchase of the rights-of-way. 

Very truly yours, 
M. O. ALLEN, Commissioner. 





JACKSON, Miss., September 17, 1937. 
Mr. M. O. ALLEN, 
Commissioner, Department of Highways and Public Works, 

Nashville, Tenn. 
Deark Mr. ALLEN: This office has just been notified that the 
Bureau of Public Roads has advised the Park Service that surveys 
in Tennessee and Alabama will probably be started within 6 weeks. 
Lack of automotive equipment has prevented extended survey 
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work, and the survey parties have necessarily been held close to- 
gether in order to provide the needed transportation. 

A locating engineer left here for Tennessee Monday morning, 
September 13, to do the preliminary field reconnaissance in prepara- 
tion for the survey parties. 

No actual acquisition of parkway lands should be undertaken, 
however, until surveys are completed and right-of-way maps sent 
to the State showing needed lands for construction sections of 
8- to 12-mile lengths. 

We shall let you know as soon as survey parties begin work in 
Tennessee. Please feel free to call on this office if we can be of any 
assistance. 

Sincerely yours, 
Matcom GARDNER, 
Representative in Charge, Natchez Trace Parkway Project. 


SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, October 8, 1937. 
Hon. Gorvon BrRownineG, 
Governor of Tennessce, Nashviile, Tenn. 

My Dear GoveRNOR BROWNING: In accordance with recently ap- 
proved legislation for the Natchez Trace Parkway, funds totaling 
approximately $264,000 have been made available for construction 
in Tennessee. A locating engineer is already at work between 
Meriwether Lewis National Monument, near Hohenwald, and 
United States route No. 64. It is planned to have survey parties 
on this section within the next 6 weeks. Some 2 or 3 months will 
be required, however, for these parties to complete their detailed 
topographical surveys before right-of-way maps can be prepared 
and given to the State. 

Please be assured that every effort will be made to expedite this 
work so that construction on the Natchez Trace Parkway in Ten- 
nessee can be started as early as possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Haroip L. IcKss, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
OcToseEr 14, 1937. 
Mr. Matcoutm GARDNER, 
1013 Tower Building, P. O. Bor 1267, 
Jackson, Miss. 

Dear Mr. GarpNerR: This will acknowledge receipt of your letter 
of September 17. I hope you will pardon the delay in answering, 
but = © © ete. 

It was very gratifying to learn of the sending of engineers into 
Tennessee for the purpose of locating the Natchez Trace Parkway. 
We are ready to proceed with the purchase of these rights-of-way 
as soon as a definite route is located. 

I shall be glad to hear from you from time to time in regard to 
this matter, in order that we may be able to keep “pace” with the 
project. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) M.O. ALLEN, 

Commissioner. 


1013 TOWER BUILDING, 
Jackson, Miss., October 19, 1937. 
Mr. M. O. ALLEN, 
Commissioner, Department of Highways and Public Works, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Dear Mr. ALLEN: Reference is made to your letter of October 14, 
concerning the Natchez Trace Parkway in Tennessee. 

I was in Nashville on October 13 and talked over the »roblems 
with Mr. O. E. Martin, of your office. The locating enginecr of the 
Bureau of Public Roads has been in Tennessee for several weeks 
studying the section south of Meriwether Lewis National Monu- 
ment. Resident Landscape Architect E. S. Zimmer is planning to 
be in Tennessee this week, and after a tentative route has been 
decided upon it will be flagged. The Bureau of Public Roads survey 
party will be able to begin work on that section of the line about 
December 1. 

I am gratified to hear that your Department is ready to proceed 
with the purchase of the rights-of-way. We should like to have 
in this office a statement from you as to the status of the funds 
available for right-of-way purchase. 

The next time I am in Nashville I shall call on you. In the 
meantime, if there are any questions, please feel free to write this 
office. 

Sincerely yours, 
RANDLE B. TRUETT, 
Representative in Charge, Natchez Trace Parkway. 
OcTOBER 25, 1937. 
Mr. RANDLE B. TRUETT, 
Representative in Charge, Natchez Trace Parkway Project, 
Jackson, Miss. 


Dear Mr. Trvuerr: This will acknowledge receipt of your letter | 
I am very much pleased to learn that progress | 


of October 19th. 
is being made on the location of Natchez Trace in Tennessee. 

You ask what the status of the funds is for the purchase of 
rights-of-way. At the regular session of the seventieth session of 
the Tennessee Legislature, the State highway department was 
authorized to acquire the rights-of-way as needed for the Natchez 
Trace, to be paid for out of the general highway fund. I am sure 
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I am safe in saying that we have sufficient funds available at all 
times for the purchase of these rights-of-way. 
Very truly yours, 


(Signed) M. O. ALLEN, Commissioner. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, 
Jackson, Miss., December 1, 1937. 
Hon. M. O. ALLEN, 
Commissioner, Department of Highways and Public Works, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Dear Mr. ALLEN: Enclosed herewith is a copy of the recently 
revised “Requirements and procedure to govern the acquisition 
of land for national parkways,” which should be inserted in your 
copy of the parkway regulations. 

It will probably be after the middle of December before Mr. Truett 
can get to Nashville, but he expects to see you at that time and 
discuss several problems relative to the Natchez Trace Parkway 
project in Tennessee. 

Sincerely yours, 
THomaAs L. HEFFERNAN, 
Acting Representative in Charge, 
Natchez Trace Parkway Project. 

Enclosure 989793. 

DECEMBER 16, 1937. 

Mr. THomas L. HEFFERNAN, 
Acting Representative in Charge, Natchez Trace Parkway 
Project, 1013 Tower Building, P. O. Bor 1267, Jackson, Miss. 

DearR MR. HEFFERNAN: This will acknowledge receipt of your let- 
ter of December 1; also Builetin No. 9219, in regard to acquiring 
land for national parkWays. 

We are very anxious to get some work started on this parkway, 
and as soon as you have definitely determined the location of this 
prey we are ready to proceed with the purchase of the rights- 
of-way. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) M. O. ALLEN, 
Commissioner, 
mca-f 
cc: Mr. O. L. Peeler. 


Apri 26, 1938. 
Mr. C. R. SIMMERs, 
Right-of-Way Engineer, National Park Service, 
Washington, D. C.: 
When can I expect prints for right-of-way survey Natchez Trace? 
R. J. Love, Division Engineer. 


—— 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., April 26, 1938. 
Mr. R. J. LOVE, 
Division Engineer, State Highway Department, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Dear Mr. Love: Your telegram inquiring as to when you may 
expect prints for right-of-way survey for Natchez Trace Parkway is 
just received, a copy of which I am forwarding to Mr. Randle B. 
Truett, representative in charge at Jackson, Miss., for reply. 


Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) C. K. Srmmenrs, 
Right-of-Way Engineer. 
APRIL 26, 1938. 
Mr. RANDLE B. TRUETT, 
Acting Representative in Charge, Natchez Trace Parkway, 
1006 Tower Building, Jackson, Miss. 
DEAR Mr. TRUETT: Enclosed is a copy of a telegram received today 
from R. J. Love, division engineer, Tennessee Highway Department, 
Nashville. Will you please answer Mr. Love’s inquiry? 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) C. K. Smmmenrs, 
Right-of-Way Engineer. 
(Comment: No reply.) 


May 26, 1938. 
Mr. RANDLE B. TRUETT, 
Acting Representative in Charge, Natchez Trace Parkway, 
1006 Tower Bldg., Jackson, Miss. 

Dear Sir: Some weeks ago Mr. C. R. Simmons, right-of-way 
engineer for the Park Service, was in the office, discussing the 
possibility of placing a field party on the Natchez Trace on that 
section immediately south of the Meriwether Lewis Monument in 
Lewis County, Tenn.; however, Mr. Simmons was unable to state 
definitely the time at which we might receive official orders to 
proceed. 

For your information, I might state that we have a field party 
organized for this work, ready to be transferred from their present 
duties to the Natchez Trace as soon as Official notice comes 
through, and I will be glad to hear from you at your convenience 
regarding the possibility of Tennessee’s activity in this construc- 
tion in the near future. 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) E. M. TURNER, 


State Highway Engineer. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, 
Washington, June 22, 1938. 
Mr. M. O. ALLEN, 
Commissioner, Tennessee Department of Highways and Public 
Works, Nashville, Tenn. 

Dear Mr. ALLEN: On October 8, 1937, the Secretary of the Interior 
wrote Governor Browning concerning the construction proposed 
for the Natchez Trace Parkway in Tennessee under funds appro- 
priated for the fiscal year 1938. The Secretary stated that location 
work had been started between Meriwether Lewis National Monu- 
ment and U. S. route No. 64. 

It has been necessary to make a revision in the location of the 
above-mentioned section and work has been temporarily halted 
thereon. At the present time the location party is completing the 
location of project 1-J, which extends south from Collinwood to the 
Alabama State line. It is planned to allocate the construction 
funds available for Tennessee under the 1938 and 1939 fiscal year 
appropriations for the Natchez Trace Parkway toward the construc- 
tion of project 1—J. 

Right-of-way maps will be prepared and forwarded to you as soon 
as the topography has been taken and the location work is com- 
pleted. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. E. Demaray, Acting Director. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
NATIONAL PaRK SERVICE, 
Jackson, Miss., November 23, 1938. 
Hon. M. O. ALLEN, 
Commissioner, Department of Highways and Public Works, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Dear Mr. ALLEN: Our Washington office has instructed us to 
transmit directly to you advance development plans for project 
1-—J of the Natchez Trace Parkway, as soon as these plans are com- 
pleted, the plans being subject, of course, to final approval by the 
Director of the National Park Service. The sending of advance 
plans to you is in accordance with the suggestion of Division Eugi- 
neer R. J. Love during a conference in Tennessee last week be- 
tween representatives of the highway department and of this office. 

Resident Landscape Architect Zimmer anticipates completion of 
the plans with all right-of-way boundaries indicated thereon by 
Saturday, November 26, in which case we can have the plans in 
your office Monday, November 28. We expect to send you a tele- 
gram Saturday morning telling you the exact date plans will be in 
Nashville. 

We are also advised that Right-of-Way Engineer C. K. Simmers 
of the Washington office can report to Nashville to spend a few 
days in the field with your survey party or parties in order that 
our departmental requirements for surveys and land maps may 
be clearly understood. This would seem important in view of the 
fact that Mississippi had to run resurveys of its first two projects 
because of requirements overlooked on the first survey. A copy of 
Parkways 1937, a revised manual of parkway requirements and 
instructions, is attached hereto for your information. 

Please inform us by telegraph when your survey work could 
start and with whom Mr. Simmers should get in touch on his 
arrival in Nashville. On receipt of this information we shall im- 
mediately advise our Washington office the date that Mr. Simmers 
should be in Nashville. 

Sincerely yours, 
MALCOLM GARDNER, 
Acting Superintendent. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
NATIONAL ParK SERVICE, 
Washington, November 26, 1938. 
Mr. M. O. ALLEN, 
Commissioner, Department of Highways and Public Works, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
(Attention Mr. R. J. Love.) 

My Dear Mr. AuLEN: This service has received word from the 
acting superintendent at Jackson, Miss., that the State is anxious 
to begin land surveys on section 1-J of the Natchez Trace Park- 
way in Tennessee, extending northwardly from the Alabama- 
Tennessee State line. 

Mr. C. K. Simmers, right-of-way engineer of this Service, has 
been instructed to proceed to Tennessee at the time the State 
begins the land surveys. It is understood that advance prints 
of the development maps showing the necessary parkway land 
have been sent from Jackson, Miss., to Nashville, Tenn., direct. 
Please advice this office when the land-survey party is organized 
and the point from which the party is working in order that 
Mr. Simmers may proceed direct to the survey party. It is thought 
that the requirements of this Service concerning the survey and 
mapping of parkway land will be better understood if Mr. Simmers 
arranges to spend 4 or 5 days with the party at the beginning 
of the surveys. 

Sincerely yours, 


G. A. MoskKEy, 
Chief Counsel. 


| 
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NoOvEMBER 28, 1938. 
MALCOLM GARDNER, 
1013 Tower Building, Jackson, Miss.: 
Quite sure survey work can start soon. 
contact Love and Peeler. 


Have Mr. Simmers 
M. O. ALLEN. 


NovEMBER 28, 1938. 
M. O. ALLEN, 
Commissioner, Tennessee Department of Highways: 
(Attention R. J. Love.) 

Re tel. 28. Suggest your wiring Row Engineer C. K. Simmers 
direct, care National Park Service, Washington, anticipated date 
State will begin Natchez Trace surveys. 

MALCOLM GARDNER, 
Natchez Trace Parkway. 


NOVEMBER 28, 1938. 
C. K. SImMeErs, 
National Park Service, Washington, D. C.: 
Accordance Malcolm Gardner’s request, Natchez Trace surveys 
to begin December 5, under jurisdiction R. J. Love, Nashville. 
M. O. ALLEN. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, 
WASHINGTON, November 30, 1938. 
Mr. R. J. LOvE, 
Division Engineer, 
Department of Highways and Public Works, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Dear Mr. Love: Mr. M. O. Allen wired this office that he will ex- 
pect to begin the land survey on section 1-J of the Natchez Trace 
Parkway in Tennessee on December 5. Because of a previous 
engagement I will be unable to be in Nashville on that day. How- 
ever, I will arrange to be there on December 7, arriving on the 
train from Chattanooga at 1:10 p. m. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) C.K. Srmmers, 
Right-of-Way Engineer. 
COMMENT 


Mr. Simmers arrived on schedule, had a very pleasant conference 
with Mr. R. J. Love, and set out the requirements in regard to 
acquirement of rights-of-way. 

We had already designated Mr. H. W. Stegall to act in the capac- 
ity of contact man in securing the rights-of-way and he has been 
in the field actively engaged in this work since December 5, 1938. 





Sharecroppers of Southeast Missouri, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 16, 1939 


RESOLUTION OF LANDOWNERS OF SOUTHEAST MISSOURI 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
passed by landowners of southeast Missouri with reference to 
the so-called sharecroppers who are now on the roads there, 
together with two telegrams on the same subject. 

There being no objection, the resolution and telegrams 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas there exists at this time in New Madrid County and 
other cotton-raising counties of southeast Missouri a condition in 
which a large number of persons have moved from their homes to 
poner rights-of-way of several roadways in these various counties; 
an 

Whereas the metropolitan press and other individuals are respon- 
sible for attempting to create the impression that such conditions 
are a result of evictions ordered by the landowners and landlords 
of said section of the State of Missouri, or to other causes for the 
responsibility of which the landowners and landlords are all the 
cause, we, the undersigned representatives of the landowners and 
landlords of southeast Missouri, do hereby declare that these con- 
ditions have not been caused by any responsibility of the land- 
owners and landlords of southeast Missouri: And be it therefore 

Resolved, That the landowners and landlords of the southeast Mis- 
souri respectfully request that a thorough and complete investig 

nN be made of the conditions now existing in the cotton counties 

southeast Missouri, and that a hearing be held at a place which 


tioc 
tiga- 
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is convenient for the inhabitants of all these counties where it will 
be possible for the representatives of all the people involved in this 
matter to be present and be heard; it is further 

Resolved, That this body, representing the landowners and land- 
lords of southeast Missouri, respectfully request our United States 
Senators and Congressmen and the Governor of our State to use all 
means within their power to bring about a fair and impartial in- 
vestigation of these matters, in order that the true facts may be 
known, and in that connection it is respectfully requested that this 
hearing be conducted by representatives of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, if it is possible for such to be done, in cooperation 
with a referee assigned for the purpose of hearing these matters by 
the proper Senate committee, and a thorough report be made to the 
proper authorities. 

It is further resolved that it is our belief that the present condi- 
tions exist not because of evictions of any sharecroppers or tenants, 
but due to the fact that a great percentage of the people who are 
now complaining have done so at the instigation of certain agita- 
tors who claim to be representatives of the United States Govern- 
ment and are telling the people that it is only necessary for them 
to move out on the highway and the Federal Government will come 
along and give them 40 acres of ground with the proper tools and 
teams to cultivate it. 

It is further resolved that our information leads us to believe 
that fully 90 percent of those peopie who are now camping on 
the highways are nonresidents of the State of Missouri, or those who 
have not lived here longer than 5 or 6 months at the most, having 
come to this section from other States in order to pick cotton for 
which it is known that southeast Missouri pays a higher price 
than other parts of the South, and that this excess labor are not 
the sharecroppers of southeast Missouri. 

It is further resolved that it is our information that the great 
majority of the people now on the said highways are there as a 
result of their own voluntary act, a great many having moved there 
from towns, and that there are very few sharecroppers moving. 

It is further resolved that this committee requests a thorough 
investigation of the activities of one Hans H. Baasch, who is the 
authority in charge of the Resettlement Administration in New 
Madrid County, at LaForge, Mo., and one of nis aides, a colored 
Baptist preacher by the name of Owen H. Whitfield, because the 
said Whitfield has been going about southeast Missouri collecting 
dollars from the poor people of these communities and telling them 
that if they would move out on the highways the Government would 
give them 40 acres of ground and the tools to cultivate it, and that 
the said Hans H. Baasch is reliably reported to have made various 
communistic remarks leading to this trouble, and that one of said 
remarks was “it will not be long before all the ground in New 
Madrid County will be owned by the Government and given to the 
poor people when divided into 40-acre tracts.” 

Be it further resolved that this committee representing the 
landowners and landlords of southeast Missouri requests that 
this investigation be commenced immediately and that the ac- 
tivities of the persons responsible for the conditions now existing 
in these counties be reported to the proper authorities in Wash- 
ington for whatever action is deemed necessary and advisable. 

Pe it further resolved that copies of this resolution be imme- 
diately forwarded to the Governor of Missouri, both the United 
States Senators of Missouri, the Congréssman representing this 
district, the Dies scnatorial committee, the Honorable JoHN NANCE 
GARNER, and the Honorable Henry A. Wallace. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a true and correct copy of 
the resolution which was unanimously adopted at this meeting 
the 12th day of January 1939 at the courthouse in New Madrid 
County, Mo. 

J. V. Conran, Chairman. 

Attest: 

O. T. Miles, secretary; Fred M. Copeland; O H. Acom; 
Claude Stillman; E. V. Jewett; Roy Diilard; Chas. B. 
Baker: O. P. Tilghmon; J. V. Conran; W. C. Thompson; 
S. S. Thompson; O. T. Miles; P. M. Barton; John L. 
Girvin; S. L. Hunter; T. H. Streeter; A. R. Wrather; 
A. T. Earis; J. K. Robbins; Paul Crouthers; Jno. P. 
Jones; O. R. Rhodes; Elon Proffer; H. G. Cathey; Geo. 
R. Ellis, Jr.; A. F. Stanley. 





Popiar Buiurr, Mo. 
C. H. WHITFIELD, 
LaForge, Mo.: 

Conditions of your tenant farmers has been called to my atten- 
tion and we sympathize with them and offer assistance by turning 
over to you for their use for 1 year 2,600 acres south of Neelyville, 
Mo., where you have colored schools and churches. This tract of 
land will take care of 300 to 400 families; will give you immediate 
possession and cooperate with the Negroes in every way possible. 
The land is in the Negro district. We also have several thousand 
acres that we will help your white tenants move their families on. 
We are owners of this land. No one needs to starve in America 
cr camp on the highways. Just contact the right source; oppor- 
tunity is knocking on your door. The land we offer will grow 
cotton, corn, and all varieties of crops. Wire me collect if you are 
interested. If so, you can bring them along and have them locate 
on this land. 

Great NorTHERN LAND COMPANY, 
By R. H. Purvis, General Manager. 
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Popiar Biurr, Mo. 
OweEN H. WHITFIELD, 
LaForge, Mo.: 

We are extending a far-reaching effort to cooperate with the 
colored farmers. There are more than 100 colored farmers in this 
district, which is the Horville unit. The land offered you in tele- 
gram sent today by R. H. Purvis, general manager of the Great 
Northern Land Co., of this city, adjoins the land recently settled 
by colored farmers who are members of our organization. Mr. 
Purvis is cooperating in every way with us. Advise me if you will 
meet me with your people in Neelyville. 

THomaAS M. GILLESPIE, 
Director, National Federation of Colored Farmers, Inc. 


American Farm Bureau Federation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN H. BANKHEAD, 2p 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 16, 1939 


LETTER FROM AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
addressed to the President of the United States and the 
Members of the Seventy-sixth Congress by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, through its executive committee. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 10, 1939. 
To the President of the United States and Members of the Seventy- 
sizth Congress: 

Pursuant to resolutions adopted by the house of voting delegates 
at the Twentieth Annual Meeting of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the board of directors of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation herewith calls to the attention of the President of the 
United States and the Members of the Seventy-sixth Congress the 
following matters, which are considered by the organization to be 
of outstanding importance to the Nation: 

1. In these critical times, when lack of economic balance between 
groups of our people prevents normal exchange of goods and serv- 
ices, which in turn results in a continuing unemployment problem, 
we reiterate our conviction that the full power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment must be mobilized in an effort to restore the economic 
balance which is necessary to enable us as a nation to regain 
normal volume of production and normal national income. We 
must put to work our billions of unemployed dollars and our 


| millions of unemployed peopie. 


We recognize the fact that our National Budget cannot be con- 
structively balanced until we have attained economic balance 
between groups and until national income has been substantially 
increased. Therefore we recommend: 

(a) That the Federal Government provide adequate funds to 
help restore agriculture, our basic industry, to parity position. 

(b) That the Federal Government continue to provide employ- 
ment for those who cannot secure employment in private industry. 

We insist, however, that hours and wages of relief labor be modi- 
fied so that private employment will be more attractive than relief 
employment, that every effort be made to return relief workers to 
normal employment at the earliest possible date, and that every 
effort be made to reduce overhead costs in the administration of 
relief. 

We insist further that Federal works projects be limited to such 
constructive projects as can fairly be expected to increase national 
income and wealth, or to add to the productive efficiency of our 
national economy. We believe further that the Federal Government 
should insist on a full day’s effective work for each day’s wages 
paid out. 

We are convinced that the Federal Government must continue to 
supply the bulk of relief funds, for the burden is beyond the present 
capacity of the local political divisions to handle; and we recognize 
the continued necessity that the Government provide capital invest- 
ment funds until such time as private funds are again attracted 
into productive enterprise. 

As a further aid to restoring economic balance, we suggest that 
both industry and labor refrain from advancing prices and wage 
rates, but that they seek higher annual income through greater 
volume of production and continuous employment throughout the 
year. 
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We are confident that each and every citizen is willing and eager 
to bear his just share of the recovery burden in order to preserve 
the fundamental principles of our historic democracy, provided he 
is assured that the public money is being expended prudentiy and 
efficiently on projects that will broadly benefit the people as a whole. 
All citizens must shoulder the responsibility of making our de- 
mocracy work in order to maintain our system of free government. 

Again we offer our complete and hearty cooperation to those 
charged with the responsibility of grappling with this great na- 
tional problem. 

2. The broad principles underlying the Soil Conservation Act 
and the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 are fundamentally 
sound. This is no time to give serious consideration to substitu- 
tive programs, when the facts indicate that the present program 
has not yet had a fair trial. These acts should be amended only as 
experience clearly justifies. For some time to come the adjustment 
of acreages of basic crops in line with effective demand will be 
necessary. Commodity loans to support price levels are fully justi- 
fied. Adequate provision should be made for parity payments to 
bring agriculture into fair economic balance with industry and 
labor. The provisions of the Marketing Agreements Act have 
proved their value beyond question, and their benefits should be 
extended to additional crops. 

3. A joint committee of the Congress should be authorized and 
commissioned to study and report on at the earliest possible date 
the monetary systems of the United States and other countries for 
the purpose of ascertaining the effect of monetary policies on basic 
commodity price levels, and that based on such a study such joint 
committee should propose effective methods for achieving greater 
stability in basic commodity prices. Pending the completion of 
such a report the Congress should continue the authority of the 
President to change the gold content of the dollar. 

4. Farmers recognize that the railroads constitute an essential 
transportation agency and believe that private ownership will best 
assure the highest degree of improved service to the public. The 
need for action by the present Congress is apparent. Greater free- 
dom of action on the part of railroad management could be 
granted without relinquishing present safeguards to the public. 

5. Changed conditions would appear to clearly warrant the tax- 
ation of the income of all Government-issued securities, therefore 
ho more tax-exempt securities should be issued. 

6. It appears extremely difficult, if not impossible, for the Ad- 
ministrator of the Wage and Hour Act to make effective by regula- 
tion the exemptions to agricultural trades and industries, as clearly 
contemplated by the Congress. Congress should amend this act to 
assure to farmers the full benefit and scope of the present exemp- 
tions as originally contemplated. 

7. Reciprocal-trade agreements which have thus far been nego- 
tiated and which do not have the effect of reducing domestic 
agricultural prices below the parity price level are generally satis- 
factory to agriculture. 

Until such time as curtailed market outlets, which require Ameri- 
can farmers to restrict production, are enlarged all foreign-trade 
policies should be formulated so that the widest possible domestic 
and export markets may be cbtained for all domestic producers 
at fair price levels. All imported agricultural and livestock prod- 
ucts should be required to meet domestic standards. 

8. The natural resources of soil, water, range, forests, and wild- 
life are basic to the welfare of agriculture and to the Nation. The 
future protection and wise use of these resources must be assured. 
Such a program of conservation should be of a national scope and 
should be correlated with other conservation programs. A ccop- 
erative farm-forestry program would appear to meet the problem 
in many areas of our country. Most land, wildlife, and forestry 
conservation must be carried out in cooperation with the people 
who live on the land. 

9. The fertilizer program of the Tennessee Valley Authority, the 
Rural Electrification Administration, and the farm-to-market roads 
program should continue to be supported with adequate funds. 

10. The United States Department of Agriculture, the land-grant 
colleges, the agricultural experiment stations, the Extension Serv- 
ice, the Vocational Education Service, and the regional agricultural 
research laboratories should have adequate appropriations for 
carrying on their work in the service of agriculture. 

11. Since the Nation as a whole can prosper only to the extent 
that equalized educational opportunities are made available to all 
citizens, the Federal Government should provide aid to grade and 
secondary schools on the basis of educational need. 

Since it is further apparent that preventable disease and lack 
of proper medical care and hospitalization in some areas cause 
great econcmic loss and human suffering, the Federal Government 
should reasonably extend its public-health program with respect 
to maternal and child health, rural hospitals, public-health services, 
and medical care for those unable to provide such care for 
themselves. 

Respectfully submitted. 

AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION. 

By its executive committee: 

Epwarp A. O'NEAL, President. 
Ear C. SMITH, Vice President. 
GEORGE M. PUTNAM. 

J. F. PORTER. 

H. J. KING. 

O. O. WoLF. 
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The New Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 16, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY FRED BRENCKMAN, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
DECEMBER 17, 1938 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD a radio 
speech made by Mr. Fred Brenckman, the Washington repre- 
sentative of the National Grange. This speech relates to 
vital and important matters affecting the country, and espe- 
cially the farmers. The National Grange is a very influen- 
tial and useful farm organization. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


With only a little more than 2 weeks remaining before the 
Seventy-sixth Congress is scheduled to convene on January 3, 
the eyes of the Nation are again focused upon Washington. The 
people of the country are particularly anxious to know what the 
attitude of the incoming Congress will be with reference to agri- 
culture, industry, and business, together with the many other 
vital and complicated problems with which the Nation is 
confronted. 

I believe there is justification for saying that the rank and file 
of the people would welcome and applaud any sign or indication 
that the new Congress will be more disposed than its three imme- 
diate predecessors to perform the duties with which it is vested 
under the Constitution, without any undue interference or cocer- 
cion from the executive department of the Government. While 
it is necessary and right that Congress should cooperate with the 
Executive in carrying out any program calculated to promote the 
common welfare, a spirit of subservience and subordination on the 
part of our lawmakers is entirely at variance with the American 
concept of government. 

Every Member of Congress who conscientiously performs the 
duties devolving upon him is fully entitled to all the salary 
he gets. But why should we pay a man $10,000 a year and give 
him the franking privilege, together with office space and $5,000 
for clerical hire, besides printing his speeches in the CoNGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, if he is to play the part of a mere automaton and 
do no thinking on his own account whatsoever? God gave each 
and every one of us a brain and He expects us to use it. 

As the Bible aptly puts it, “In a multitude of counselors there 
is safety.” The magnitude and variety of the questions that are 
clamoring for solution calls for the collective wisdom of our best 
minds, and it is to be hoped that Congress will recognize this 
fact and govern itself accordingly. 

THE LUMP-SUM APPROPRIATION EVIL 


If Congress is fully to regain its former prestige and independ- 
ence, it must put a stop to the practice of making lump-sum 
appropriations, to be expended at the discretion of the Executive. 
Thinking people throughout the country recognize this plan of 
disbursing public moneys as an unmitigated evil. It compels Mem- 
bers of Congress to go, hat in hand, to the Executive Department 
to plead for an equitable allotment of funds for their respective 
States or districts; it makes a grab-bag of the Treasury; it leads 
to extravagance, demoralizes the people, and it menaces the right 
of free elections. In a recent address delivered in New York, 
Senator James F. Byrnes, of South Carolina, faithfully portrayed 
existing conditions when he deciared: 

“Today the Congress collects from the people in taxes billions 
of dollars and gives that money to department heads to be spent 
at their discretion. Local officials then demand the assistance of 
Senators and Congressmen in getting back from the department 
heads for local improvements some of their money. The efficiency 
of the Senator or Congressman is determined by the amount of 
money he gets back. The more money a Representative secures 
from the departments, the greater is his obligation to vote for 
additional appropriations which will be asked by the depart- 
ments.” 

Continuing, Mr. Byrnes said: 

“The businessman and the educator will make splendid speeches 
about balancing the Budget. Immediately afterward one will 
write his Senator asking aid in securing funds for a Federal 
building, while the other prayerfuliy pleads for a college stadium.” 

On every hand the excuse is offered, “We might as well get ours 
while the getting is good, because the money is going to be spent 
anyhow.” 

eney Clay was fond of saying that Congress was supreme, 
because it held the sword and the purse. 
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But when Congress made a tump-sum appropriation of $3,300,- 
000,000 in 1933 to meet the emergency which then existed, it set 
& precedent that has done more than all the other things put 
together to destroy its own independence. 

A search of the official records of the Government discloses the 
fact that from 1789 to 1933 the total blank-check appropriations 
of Congress amounted to only $1,687,000,000. The bulk of this 
went to Woodrow Wilson at the time of the World War. Since 
1933 Congress has given the Executive almost $16,000,000,000 to 
be spent at his discretion. The power represented by these enor- 
mous appropriations has proved too much for the administration 
of one individual. It has resulted in waste and many ill-con- 
sidered ventures. 

THE GROWING MENACE OF DEBT 


It has likewise resulted in swelling the proportions of the public 
debt to a size that would have been considered inconceivable 10 
years ago. By the end of the present fiscal year our national debt 
will reach $41,000,000,000. This is not taking into account the con- 
tingent liabilities of some 30 Government corporations and agen- 
cies that have been authorized to issue bonds, notes, and deben- 
tures, with the Government guaranteeing both principal and 
interest. 

Often there is jubilation when an allotment of Federal funds is 
made to some project or community. But in view of the fact that 
this is borrowed money that must be repaid through future taxa- 
tion, the people should not regard it as a grant. In reality it isa 
first mortgage on every farm and every home in the land. One of 
the foremost duties of the new Congress is to take positive steps 
toward balancing the Budget and putting an end to this orgy of 
waste, extravagance, and debt. 

Congress should work out its own formula for the distribution of 
relief, and the administration of these funds, which are secured by 
taxing all the people or by mortgaging their credit, should be placed 
on a nonpartisan basis. It must be agreed by every right-thinking 
person that it is wrong to play politics with human misery and to 
ask the people to barter their votes for bread. 

The new Congress should shun and resist any attempts that may 
be made by our Federal bureaucracy to further encroach upon the 
rights of the States and to curtail unnecessarily the liberties of the 
individual citizen. The tendency of the Federal Government to 
arrogate all power to itself has gone to extremes that are incom- 
patible with the American principle of home rule in local affairs. 
All this has been done in the name of liberalism and progressivism. 

In former times, when kings ruled by “divine right,” it was the 
function of liberalism to curb or hold in check the powers of the 
king or monarch, and it should be clearly kept in mind that the 
more power the Federal Government takes unto itself, the less there 
is left to the States and society as a whole. 

The Grange believes that we will get the best results if each unit 
of governmeni—wNational, State, and local—will stay within its 
proper sphere, each faithfully and efficiently performing the func- 
tions devolving upon it, and with none encroaching upon the rights 
and prerogatives of the rest. 

THE AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 

In surveying the agricultural situation Congress will be brought 
face to face with the fact that the farmers’ cash income for this 
year, including benefit paymenis, has fallen to $7,625,000,000, which 
is a billion dollars less than the figure for the previous year. It is 
also two and one-half billions less than the average for the 5-year 
period from 1925 to 1929, both inclusive. In considering ways and 
means of improving farm conditions the Grange is of the opinion 
that the most helpful thing the Government could do would be to 
pursue a policy calculated to restore employment in private industry. 

Notwithstanding that the Government has spent approximately 
$27,000,000,000 for relief and pump-priming projects during the 
past 9 years, not to mention the additional billions spent by the 
States, there are still about 11,000,000 unemployed people in the 
United States. They and their dependents, numbering tens of 
millions, have very little purchasing power, excepting that which 
is furnished by the Government itself. This is the principal reason 
for the low prices of farm commodities that now prevail. 

In 1929 our national income was $81,000,000,000. The estimate 
for this year is placed at sixty billions. This means that the pur- 
chasing power of the people is 25 percent less than it was in 1929, 
while our population has increased nearly 9,000,000 during the 
interval. How could farm prices be expected to be satisfactory 
under such conditions? 

There is an interdependence between industry and agriculture 
that is fundamental and inescapable. Just as the industrial worker 
is the best customer of the farmer, so the farmer is the best 
customer of the man engaged in industry. Neither can prosper 
while the other languishes. They both go up or they both go 
down together. 

As every intelligent student of agricultural conditions is aware, 
there is no single solution to the farm problem. It cannot be 
solved by political magic, nor by the use of any one of the 
numerous panaceas that have been offered. 

THE AMERICAN MARKET 
-The Grange regards it as a prime requisite in restoring agri- 
cultural prosperity to give the American market to the American 
farmer to the limit of his capacity to supply it. 

We want all the foreign trade we can get under proper condi- 
tions, but we are persuaded that there is no advantage in exchang- 
ing competing commodities, nor in entering into any trade agree- 
ments that would be injurious to domestic agricultural interests, 
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We know that trade is a matter of give and take, 


all trade treaties, for 
such they are, should become effective until 
they have been ratified United States Senate, according to 
the provisions of the Constitution. All the treaties we have made 
in this connection were subject to parliamentary ratification on 
the part of the countries with which we dealt. As an American 
I should not like to believe that the United States Senate could 
not be trusted to perform a duty which the parliaments of other 
nations have shown themselves capable of accomplishing. 

Above all things, the Grange wants every American farmer to be 
secure in the possession of his birthright. It wants every farmer 
to be the boss of his own farm and the captain of his own soul. 





Flood-Control Program in Vermont 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 16, 1939 


ARTICLE BY DOROTHY THOMPSON IN WASHINGTON POST, 
JANUARY 16, 1939 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an article by that 
distinguished American journalist Dorothy Thompson, en- 
titled “Green Mountain Holiday,” which appeared in today’s 
Washington Post. Miss Thompson, in speaking of Vermont, 
has voiced the patriotic sentiments of independent-minded 
citizens of every State in the Union. Pennsylvanians have an 
equal stake with the courageous citizens of Vermont in the 
maintenance of local rights. We may not speak as eloquently 
as Dorothy Thompson, but we feel the same way. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, January 16, 1939] 
ON THE RECORD 
(By Dorothy Thompson) 
GREEN MOUNTAIN HOLIDAY 


Before Secretary Wcodring goes ahead with that dam that the 
Federal Government contemplates building at Union Village, Vt., 
he had better go and see Knickerbocker Holiday. Drom Broeck, 
the young man in that play, called himself the first American. He 
had a serious psychological disturbance. He couldn’t bear to take 
orders. 

His lineal descendants are not very numerous in Manhattan any 
more. But they have overrun Vermont. Practically the whole 
population of the State consists of Drom Broccks. 

They are as polite, courteous, and gentle-spoken a people as you 
will find anywhere. But it is a mistake to try to coerce them. 
Because, if you do, you will find some extremely ornery creatures. 

Vermonters are not accustomed to taking orders, individually 
or collectively. One reason for that is that more Vermonters work 
for themselves than do the inhabitants of most States. They are 
farmers and 90 percent of them own their own farms. If their 
daughters go out to work in the households of others, they go 
as “help” not as servants. You can easter persuade a neighbor to 
“help you out” than you can hire him. 

They are extremely knowledgable about their local politics and 
problems. This is a State where the town meeting still is a living, 
functioning institution. 

They are accustomed to debating and discussing every sort of 
problem affecting their lives and pocketbooks, not only in Mont- 
pelier but in the Town Hall in Barnard, population 200 souls. 

They know all about the fight over flood control between the 
State and the Federal Government; they know the precise history 
of the interstate flood-control pact drawn up and ratified in 1937 
between the Commonwealth of Massachusetts and the States of 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, and Vermont. 

They know that this compact was made in strict conformity to 
the act of Congress that authorized it and in closest cooperation 
with the War Department—which was the only branch of the 
Federal Government concerned in the matter under the terms of 
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the act—and they know that although the compact was favorably 
reported by committees of both Houses of Congress, its passage was 
blocked by Executive interference. 

And they are very, very sore about it. Not the Governor. He 
is sore, too. But Vermonters. All Vermonters. 

The people of this State believe that the rights in the streams 
and valleys of Vermont belong to them; that if the Federal Gov- 
ernment is going to take some of them it has got to consult them 
first, and that even then it can only have them according to the 
terms of a written contract between the Federal Government and 
the State. 

They are willing to discuss things with the Federal Government; 
they aren’t saying they won’t cooperate. On the contrary, they are 
saying that they will. But they believe that they are a party to 
the terms. And they want it put in writing. 

And the reason they want it put in writing is because they 
don’t want the precedent established that the Federal Government 
has any claim, without specific contract, to a single acre of land— 
except, of course, in time of national emergency. 

They want to have something to say about where dams should 
go and what lands should be flooded. 

They believe that what they say in Gaysville, or East Craftsbury, 
or Newfane, will be listened to with far more interest in Mont- 
pelier than it will be in Washington. 

They have an enormous and quite fierce Vermont patriotism. 
They care, for instance, intensely how the State looks. Nobody has 
been able to sell Vermonters the idea that it is good for business, 
and therefore for the country as a whole and for Vermont in par- 
ticular to clutter up the waysides with billboards. They won't 
have ’em, because they don’t like their looks. 

And they want to consider how flood-control reservoirs are going 
to fit into the landscape. The reservoirs, when depleted, are a 
horrid, scummy, ugly sight, and the Vermonter with both a trading 
and an esthetic sense believes that Vermont’s beauty is an asset, 
bringing in prestige and tourists’ dollars. 

That doesn’t mean that they don’t want flood control. They 
certainly do. But they want something to say about how and 
where. 

They also want to think about their taxes before they flood 
lands, and about the land itself. 

There isn’t so much good valley land in Vermont that you are 
casual about it. 

They think the Federal Government is extremely casual about a 
lot of things. They haven't forgotten yet that way back 5 
years ago some of the boys from the Rural Resettlement Admin- 
istration declared Vermont to be 52 percent uninhabitable and 
suggested the citizenry ought to be evacuated off the hill farms. 

I live on one of them, and I'd like to see the Federal Govern- 
ment try it. 

The answer of Vermonters was, “Well, it’s inhabited, ain’t it?” 
And some of them pointed out that it had been inhabited for 
150 years, sometimes by members of the same family, and that 
the American Who’s Who is pretty liberally sprinkled with some 
of those names. 

And I regret to say that one heard the remark, “If they don’t 
like it here, let ’em go back where they came from.” 

A lot of Vermonters have got queer ideas about things that con- 
stitute a “good standard of life.” They’ll patch up a piece of furni- 
ture until it is more new wood than old, and contribute a dollar 
to keep up the Burlington Symphony Orchestra in a city of 30,000 
souls. 

They'll stick to a farm because they like the view. 

They'll spend money for paint, but they don’t think you have to 
eat meat every day. 

They are, in short, an ornery people who have a deeply ingrained 
and, I fear, ineradicable habit of independence. 

The truth is they are spoiled. They believe in self-government. 
They even believe it is their right. And they believe it begins at 
home. 

“Now, about that dam business. Don’t misunderstand. We want 
to be reasonable. You treat us reasonably and we'll treat you rea- 
sonably—but whose State is this, anyhow?” 


The Republican Victory in Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 16, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. ALEXANDER WILEY, OF WISCONSIN, AT NEW 
YORE, JANUARY 14, 1939 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 


have printed in the Recorp a speech on the subject of the | 


Republican victory in the State of Wisconsin delivered by me 
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before the National Republican Women’s Club at the Hotel 
Astor, New York City, January 14, 1939. 

There being no objection, the speech was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Madam Chairman, distinguished guests, and members of the 
National Republican Women’s Club, I consider it a great privilege 
to visit with you women. Why? First, because you are the 
mothers and sisters and sweethearts of men. Behind every great 
man is the ennobling influence of some woman who carves out 
history using man as the sculptor. 

Secondly, because you own 60 percent or more of the property 
of this country. You know the problems and the cares of the 
folks who carry the tax load. 

Thirdly, you are thinkers. You use the greatest invention of 
all, the mind that the Master Inventor gave you. With it you 
see that first things come first, and that real values are things 
of the mind. You know that after all, they are the cnly treasures 
that will cross the river of death. 

Ladies, I believe that I owe my invitation here today not 
merely to the fact that I am a Republican Senator but that 
I am a Republican Senator from Wisconsin. Since coming East 
the first of this month, I have been brought to realize that my 
eastern brothers and sisters in the Republican Party do not quite 
know what to make of a Republican “anything” from Wisconsin. 

If you would permit, I should like to give you a little background 
concerning Wisconsin politics for several reasons. Wisconsin has 
been the home of the La Follettes—father and sons—who started 
out in the ranks of the Republican Party bui left it to head their 
own party; and, secondly, Wisconsin politics for the last 6 years 
demonstrate how a Republican Party which had been beaten to its 
knees in 1932 could in 6 years, and in the face of the La Follettes 
and the New Deal, fight its way back to victory. 

In 1936 I was convinced that the blundering and inconsistent 
attempts of the New Deal to strengthen our industrial democracy 
constituted a very real threat to that very democracy which the 
New Deal professedly sought to preserve. In 1938 I was even more 
firmly convinced, and I entered politics again as a Republican can- 
didate for the United States Senate. The fact that I am here today 
evidences the success of that campaign. 

Between 1936 and the campaign of 1938 our Progressive friends 
in Wisconsin forsook the President and the New Deal and launched 
the so-called Party of Our Times, the National Progressives of 
America. The important thing in the 1938 election in Wisconsin 
was not that the candidates of this new party were defeated in the 
State of its birth, but that the people of the State of Wisconsin, 
opposed to the pclicies of the New Deal, turned not to the National 
Progressive Party but to the Republican Party to voice the pcsition 
of the peopie of Wisconsin. ; 

After every basic change in political philosophy we have the 
advent of third parties. The primary reason is that the leaders of 
the third-party movement, either because of conviction or because 
of political expediency, believe that the two major parties cannot 
adapt themselves to the changed political picture. That is the sit- 
uation today. I believe that without exception every third-party 
movement today is based upon the declared principle that neither 
the Democratic nor the Republican Party can carry through a sus- 
tained liberal program. Some of the third-party platforms are any- 
thing but liberal. When analyzed they reveal themselves as truly 
reactionary, because they demand in return for a “promise of eco- 
nomic security” the concentration of power, both political and eco- 
nomic, in one man or one group of men. Many of their ideas are 
dressed up, old outmoded dreams of Marx. We need not go abroad 
for our political wisdom. America is the cradle of liberty. Here is 
the minted wisdom of liberty and democracy. 

And wherein lies the revolution in political thought today? This 
revolution did not come about in 1932. The seeds of the revolt 
were there, but even the Democratic Party did not realize it. Do 
you recall the Democratic platform of 1932? “We will reduce taxes. 
We will reduce overhead. We will reduce the operating expenses of 
the Government. We will cut down the tremendous bureaucracy 
springing up in Washington. We will take government out of busi- 
ness. We will provide jobs for the unemployed,” etc. Those were 
the promises of 1932, and there is not a one which has not been 
many times broken. 

This disregard for campaign promises would have brought defeat 
to the Democratic Party in 1936 had it not been that in the inter- 
vening years the vast majority of the people had come to look upon 
the Government as the means of obtaining certain material objec- 
tives, and the New Deal as epitomized by the President had con- 
vinced the majority of people that it, and it alone, was striving to 
attain these objectives. 

What made necessary this recognition by the Government of 
its economic responsibility? Simply this: We Americans have 
long had a political democracy, based upon the great freedoms of 
speech, assembly, and press. We have justly been proud of that 
political democracy. We have not always been aware of the simple 
fact that that political democracy could not continue to survive 
unless we also erected as its counterpart an industrial democracy. 
A political democracy and an industrial democracy are mutually 
dependent institutions; one cannot survive without the other. 

The problems of industrial democracy in America were not 
politically critical until American industrial progress was slowed 
down by the depression in 1932. With the breakdown of our 
economic system in 1932 we were brought face to face with the 
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realization that grave defects had crept into our industrial order 
(or that it was insufficient for the new day) and that our Federal 
Government has an economic responsibility as well as a political 
responsibility. Recognition of this responsibility by President 
Roosevelt is commendable. Unfortunately, the last 6 years have 
demonstrated that the policies of the New Deal are leading us 
away from, rather than toward, the objectives of an industrial 
democracy. 

Let us recognize that the great American march toward these 
objectives has been halted. Our problem is to make clear to all 
our people what these objectives of industrial democracy are and 
effectuate these objectives in our national economy. Our immedi- 
ate problem—unless we are Communists or Fascists—is to show 
how the march to these objectives can be resumed within the 
framework of our political democracy. 

What are these objectives of industrial democracy? They are 
higher incomes for the underprivileged third of our Nation, security 
in our jobs, and security in our old age; greater production; an 
encouraged industry; a reinvigorated farmer class; and, in general, 
more of the good things of life for all our people. If the attainment 
of these objectives of an industrial democracy is necessary for the 
continuance of the American way of life, then to every person in 
public office is thrown a challenge—a challenge to find the way and 
show the way in which the march toward these objectives may 
be resumed. 

Our economic society is built upon three fundamental processes: 
The process of production, the process of distribution, and the 
process of consumption. It is important to realize that these eco- 
nomic processes of production, distribution, and consumption are a 
necessary part of any kind of economic society, whether it be 
capitalism or fascism or communism. 

We all know that the American process of production is the 
most efficient the world has ever known. It is capable of pro- 
viding the American people with a higher standard of living than 
that of any other people. Under the American system individual 
firms and corporations compete against one another for the serv- 
ices of labor, capital, and natural resources. These services are 
used for the production of goods. When individual firms compeve 
with one another for these services we know that the services 
rendered by labor and capital are used in the most efficient manner 
possible. Inefficient use of these services by a firm is eliminated 
by the bankruptcy of the firm. So long as decent competition 
exists labor and capital work together to produce maximum results. 

The process of distribution has reference to the method used to 
distribute the remuneration to those involved in the process of 
production. In a society without money, capital, management, and 


labor would each take a share of the goods which they collectively 
produced. Since money is our medium of exchange, the goods pro- 
duced are sold for money and that money is divided up between 


capital, management, and labor. In an economic system where 
competition has not been destroyed there is a direct relationship 
between a worker’s income and his ability and effort. Such was 
the dream of the founders of our country, that every man had 
equality of opportunity and could go as far as his talents and his 
willingness to work could carry him. So long as competition exists, 
this dream can become a reality. 

The process of consumption in an industrial democracy is essen- 
tially the same in principle as the process of voting in our political 
democracy. When the sum total of votes for all kinds of goods is 
added up, the manufacturers know what the choices of the public 
are. In the process of consumption, dollars do the work of the 
ballot in our political democracy. 

It is obvious that by 1932 the process of consumption had broken 
down because the inherent democracy of the system was destroyed. 
Millions of our people had few or no dollars with which to buy. 
Put more directly—a few people had incomes which gave them 
millions of votes in the consumer market, while many others had 
no incomes and hence no votes in the consumer market. 

This loss of votes in the consumer market constituted a real 
threat to our political democracy, for a free people can be regi- 
mented only under the stress of an emergency, and that emer- 
gency may be war or hard times. And when a people are 
compelled to regiment themselves to meet the grim necessity of 
finding enough to eat, they are likely to turn to any self-pro- 
claimed messiah who promises to show them the way back to the 
more abundant life. 

Those of us interested in working out the problem within the 
framework of our American system—and I believe President 
Roosevelt when he says he wants to preserve the American sys- 
tem—must find out how Government can act to restore the essen- 
tial democracy of the consumption process by raising low incomes 
and lowering the highest incomes. 

This is not a question of partisanship. The task confronts both 
Republicans and Democrats, not as party members but as 
Americans. 

However, the voters choose a party to carry on the program. 

I am confident that the Republican Party of 1938 is rising to 
the challenge of our present problems and is building slowly and 
surely a sound, constructive program which the people of this 
country will ask the Republican Party to put into operation. To 
me there are certain fundamental steps that must be taken. 

The first step is to encourage business expansion and business 
spending so that those now struggling along on the subsistence 
wage of W. P. A. and direct relief can be reemployed in private 
business at a decent wage. 


business through steadier employment and higher wages. How- 


ever, no businessman is going to increase the output of his factory | 


or tie up thousands of dollars in the expansion of his plant when 


| errors present. 
All labor will profit by a pick-up in | 
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he has every reason to expect that a vacillating governmental 
policy will wipe out every reason for increasing his spending. The 
primary need is for a consistent governmental program so that 
business can count on a consistent, constructive, long-range gov- 
ernmental policy. 

A second step can be taken by eliminating the necessity of those 
in economic distress making necessitous bargains. An efficient 
trade-union is an essential instrument for the solution of this 
problem. While I accept the principle of the Wagner Act as being 
fundamentally sound, I cannot overlook the fact that it can be 
zurther improved. 

Thirdly, the farmers’ problem must have special attention so 
that the farmers will at least get the cost of production out of 
what they produce 

It is important to bear in mind that in our attempt to cre- 
ate more income for the underprivileged we do not destroy in- 
comes for all. The power of government to redistribute income is a 
power that must be wielded carefully and with precision. There 
is no need to repeat the destructive surplus tax which 
crippled the innocent business jon. Nor is size alone a 
criterion, as Mr. Berle pointed out. Large tions are essen- 
tial to the production of many of our products. In those in- 
stances they do not destroy competition; they make competition 
more effective. 

Our next step is to maintain and improve the efficiency of our 
process of production by maintaining and improving the spirit of 
competition. The competitive system is very largely an automatic 
system. The system works according to certain economic laws. 
But if the spirit of competition is destroyed, our democratic 
process of production is destroyed by the same action; and the 
result is governmental planning. It then becomes the function 
of a board of experts in Washington to decide whether the Ameri- 
can people want this or that kind of automobile, whether they 
want one kind of houses or another, and so on. In addition, 
these so-called experts will decide not only what we want as they 
see fit, but they will also tell us what factories may produce the 
goods they decide on. Rather than receiving orders from the 
people as to what should be produced, our business will get its 
orders from Washington. 

This is not a democratic process. This is “big government” gone 
riot. 

To me such a system is identical with fascism. It destroys the 
freedom of the individual in a free society. It sets up a system 
whereby we must all become mere human cattle treading an eco- 
nomic treadmill. This is not preserving liberty; this is surrender. 

If we are to prevent the establishment of such an autocratic 
society, we must not only eliminate those forces and institutions 
which today destroy the spirit of competition in our economy but we 
must fire our souls with a lofty purpose to see that an enlightened 
public opinion comes into being that will develop governmental 
machinery which will serve and not rule the people; which will 
enforce the law and protect liberty. 

One of these institutions is the unnatural and uneconomic monop- 
oly. Such a monopoly has its own economic empire. It does not 
compete against other firms for the services of labor and capital. It 
can keep the prices up and lay off thousands of men, who must go 
unemployed because a few men do not want to break the market 
price. It destroys competition. Such a monopoly must be removed 
by intelligently framed corporation laws in the spirit of our anti- 
trust acts. 

Another step must be taken. In the last 6 years a host of barriers 
has developed which destroy the free trade among the United States 
of America. When free trade among the States is destroyed, our 
American economic system is destroyed. 

There is here no suggested specific legislation, but there is a line 
of conduct, which, if followed, would, I believe, lift this industrial 
machine of ours out of its economic bog. 

This is a victory luncheon, and I know there is not a Republican 
officeholder in the land who would not be a willing witness to 
the wonderful support and assistance given him by the Republican 
women’s organizations throughout the Nation. Yes, this is truly 
a victory luncheon as we compare 1936 with 1938, but I conceive 
it to be a victory luncheon in another sense. This, to me, heralds 
the fact that the Republican Party is alive to the national, to 
the economic, social, and humanitarian responsibilities which a 
modern political party must carry. Our party is drawing to it 
wondrous sources of intellectual power—youth, clean and strong; 
men and women who want to serve this Nation with no thought 
of personal gain—and this party also recognizes that there is a 
final source of knowledge and power to which we can and must 
turn if we are to meet the great “calis of this day.” I refer to 
Him who gave us life, who through the great Americans of the 
past brought forth on this continent the American ideas of lib- 
erty, of freedom of speech, press, and worship, etc., and taught 
us the American way to preserve these great freedoms. At 
Thermopylae 2,000 years ago on bended knee 10,000 Greeks swore 
to preserve and transmit to their children the freedom of Greece, 
unmarred and unsullied. 

Before us, coming from Europe and Asia, are a million resur- 
rected false ideas and concepts of government seeking opportunity 
for trial on this continent. 

Thank God America is becoming increasingly aware of this 
enemy. We are not downhearted. We accept the challenge these 
We will not succumb to force or faise political 
and economic thinking. 

On bended knee, with faith in the God of right, we too swear 
we will transmit to the America of tomorrow the freedoms of our 
America unmarred and unsullied. 








Address by Hon. Joseph F. Guffey 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 16, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY, OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA, ON OCTOBER 6, 1938 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Rrecorp a radio address delivered by me 
on October 6, 1938. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


My fellow Pennsylvanians, it is vitally important that every 
citizen of Pennsylvania know who is behind the Republican can- 
didates who are today going up and down our State clamoring for 
the destructicn of Roosevelt liberalism, the summary court-miar- 
tialing of the New Deal, and the burning of the security measures 
oom gg by Governor Earle and a Democratic legislature at Harris- 


Republican machine bosses in Pennsylvania traditionally select 
candidates who are “regular” and “right,” candidates who will do 
as they are told. This year is no exception, as those independent 
Republicans who cast their lot with Gifford Pinchot can well 
testify. We must lock to the bosses, not to the candidates, if we 
are to know what to expect from the Republican leadership in 
Pennsylvania. 

In more than 40 years of battling for liberal democracy in 
Pennsylvania I have seen bosses come and bosses go. I nave 
watched them rise and I have watched them fall—autocrats such 
as Penrose, Quay, and Vare, and more recently Grundy and the 
Mellons. Those party leaders made alliances with the railroads, 
the utilities, the big manufacturers, and bankers. In return for 
their services in breaking strikes, in granting tax exemptions, in 
extending favors and immunities to great corporations at the 
expense of the people they received generous campaign contribu- 
tions. 

Yet, evil as was this partnership of big business and the G. O. P., 
it was still an alliance with legitimate business. 

In all the years that I have fought against the Republican mis- 
rule, it never entered my mind that the day would come when I 
would be obliged to attack the leadership of the Republican Party 
in Pennsylvania on the ground that it was allied with organized 
crime, that it was controlled by an associate of underworld figures, 
that it was degenerating into an instrument for the protection of 
gambling. 

Yet that is the situation now facing the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. The once great Republican Party today has sunk 
to the blackest of all depths, to the deepest pit of moral degrada- 
tion, under the leadershjp of a man who is the kingpin of illegal 
pool-room gambling from coast to coast, a man who brings to the 
Republican Party the methods, the tactics, and the morality of 
the underworld. 

That man is Moses L. Annenberg. 

“Moe” Annenberg has a Nation-wide monopoly on race-track 
wire service. His income from this source alone is conservatively 
estimated in excess of $6,000,000 a year. 

With his vast income, and with his newspaper, the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer, which he bought for $15,000,000 cold cash, it was 
an easy matter for “Moe” Annenberg to seize control of the Re- 
publican organization from its aging and shattered leaders, who 
were demoralized by defeat after defeat at the hands of New Deal 
candidates. He took the Grand Old Party by default. 

It was “Moe” Annenberg, and no one else, who hand-picked 
Arthur James as a candidate for Governor. 

As early as last January, 10 months ago, the Harrisburg Tele- 
graph, a Republican political organ, stated flatly that if James 
were nominated it would be “a manifestation of the power of M.L. 
Annenberg, millionaire publisher of the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
several magazines, and the New York Morning Telegraph, a horse- 
racing publication.” 

Events proved the Harrisburg Telegraph was right. Annenberg 
picked the Republican candidate for Governor. Annenberg nomi- 
nated him. Annenberg controls him, and his running mates as 
well. 

With brazenness characteristic of the underworld and typical of 
underworld contempt for the sanctity of democratic processes, 
this man who has seized control of the Republican Party organiza- 
tion is now campaigning for State-wide political dictatorship. 

Even now his corrupting influence upon our public life, and 
his contempt for the people’s highest tribunals, have become pub- 
lic scandals. 

His candidate for Governor was taken from the Superior Court 
of this Commonwealth, and under “Moe” Annenberg’s direction that 
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jurist already has so forgotten his professional responsibilities 
that he has brazenly refused to resign from the bench while 
campaigning for political office—in fact, is giving curbstone politi- 
cal opinicns as a candidate on matters yet to come before him 
as a judge. 

As if that were not enough, Annenberg has now publicly shamed 
and humiliated the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania to such an 
extent that the court itself has ordered an investigation, and the 
State senate has passed a resolution to the same eifect, in order 
to protect the integrity of that tribunal. “Moe” Annenberg, at a 
time when he was known to be on terms of open intimacy with 
at least one member of the supreme court, published in advance 
the decision of that court on the constitutionality of the grand 
jury bills. Such a publication, 10 hours before the decisions 
were handed down, demonstrated a brazen contempt for the 
dignity of the highest court in the Commonwealth. 

Many think of Annenberg as a newspaper publisher, but his 
publishing is incidental to his traffic in gambling information, and 
his newspaper is nothing more or less than an instrument of 
political power to protect his far-flung illegal enterprise. 

When I speak of Annenberg’s illegal enterprise I am not saying 
anything more than Annenberg himself has said about it. In 1934 
Annenberg’s partner in the General News Bureau brought suit in 
Chicago for a division of the profits. Annenberg successfully 
pleaded that he was engaged in an illegal business, and hence the 
court could not step in to compel a split of the loot. Thus he 
openly admitted, in a formal court pleading, that his tipster service 
was an illegal racket. 

If anyone believes Annenberg’s purpose is not to use his news- 
paper and his political power to protect his racket, he has only to 
review Annenberg’s record in Miami, Fla. 

The bitter rivalry of two gambling services there resulted in two 
gang murders. When outraged city authorities closed down all 
bookmaking Annenberg bought a newspaper to “protect” his cus- 
tomers from the ban. 

By the most ruthless methods Annenberg finally gained political 
control of Miami and put his own friends in office. When that was 
done his newspaper had accomplished its purpose. He had no 
further use for it and sold it. In his final editorial he announced 
that he was proud to leave the city in “safe” hands. 

Within 2 months of this editorial farewell his hand-picked mayor 
and two other city officials were indicted on charge of soliciting a 
$250,000 bribe for a sell-out of the people’s interests to the local 
electric light and power company. 

Annenberg’s Nation-wide race-track monopoly, operating under 
various names, has been named in presentment after presentment 
of the special Bok grand jury now sitting in Philadelphia. How 
far its operations extend throughout Pennsylvania only Annenberg 
himself could tell. How far it would extend if Annenberg were 
to become the political boss of Pennsylvania can better be left to 
the imagination. 

“‘Moe”’ Annenberg has the unenviable distinction of having been 
one of the first persons in America to introduce gangster methods 
into legitimate business. 

As a Chicago newspaper circulation promoter, first for Hearst and 
later for the Chicago Tribune, he and his associates assembled gangs 
of thugs and gunmen to promote newspaper sales by terrorizing 
newsboys. In the open street warfare that ensued it is estimated 
that 27 persons were killed and many more wounded. “Moe” An- 
nenberg himself on one occasion played a prominent part in a 
street gun battle in Chicago’s downtoon Lcop. 

After the circulation wars ended the Annenberg gangsters turned 
to other activities, so that this earliest venture marked the beginning 
of gang warfare and racketeering. 

Having helped to inaugurate Chicago’s reign of lawlessness, 
“Moe” Annenberg moved into larger fields. 

He became an important executive in the Hearst organization, 
speculated in real estate, controlled a seat on the New York Stock 
Exchange, published magazines and racing newspapers, develcped 
his race-track wire service. 

With one exception, when he was indicted by a Federal jury in 
Baltimore for sending obscene literature through the mails, he has 
pursued his way unmolested by the courts. In fact, he has always 
made it a point to be friendly with the courts, even to the point of 
selecting judges exclusively as his personal candidates for public 
Office. 

Today this man who derives his chief income from what he 
admitted himself is an illegal business has a Republican judge of the 
Pennsylvania Superior Court as his candidate for Governor and a 
judge of the supreme court as his boon companion and frequent 
dinner guest at his Philadelphia hotel. 

Ironically enough, this man whose business makes possible one of 
the greatest illegal rackets in the country not only assumes the cloak 
of respectability but also hobnobs on terms of greatest intimacy with 
Republican judges whose political interests he is in a position to 
advance. 

This is the man who owns the Republican machine—lock, stock, 
and barrel. 

This is the man who daily sings a hymn of hate against the liberal 
policies of the New Deal. 

This is the man who has openly boasted that after he has seized 
political control of Pennsylvania he will dominate the Republican 
National Convention in 1940, and thus name the next President of 
the United States. 
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Flood-Control Dams 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ERNEST W. GIBSON 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 16, 1939 


EDITORIALS FROM NEW YORK TIMES OF JANUARY 15, 1939, AND 
NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE OF RECENT DATE 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial appearing in the Sun- 
day issue of the New York Times and an editorial appearing in 
the New York Herald Tribune of recent date, both relating 
to the flood-control issue insofar as it affects New England. 

There being no objection, the editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From New York Times of January 15, 1939] 
VERMONT VERSUS ALL COMERS 

In Europe such an action as was taken on Thursday by Governor 
Aiken, of Vermont, and his legislature would have what might be 
called repercussions. For Vermont not only decided to petition 
Congress to ratify an existing contract for the Union Village Dam 
and to amend an act “under which the Federal Government claims 
the right to take our lands and waters without our consent.” It 
also proposed to move to “the defense of our sovereign rights.” 

The issue at Union Village and in the larger matter of the control 
of the Connecticut and Merrimac Rivers is apparently not to be met 
in this case by the national administration, in view of the position 
the New England States have taken. Meanwhile we have the pic- 
turesque spectacle of the State of Vermont feeling its sovereign oats. 
It is not only a legal question that was raised. A profound senti- 
ment found expression. Vermont is not an administrative subdi- 
vision. It is a State. 

Vermonters have always felt that way. Between the beginning of 
the Revolutionary War and their entrance into the Union they en- 
joyed some 15 years of independence. Once in, they were stout 
Unionists, as their soldiers showed at Gettysburg and on other 
battlefields. But they have always been conscious of their state- 
hood, as indeed, anyone who crosses Lake Champlain, the Connecti- 
cut River, or the northern boundary of Massachusetts is also likely 
to be. 
exiled native blindfolded under the shadow of Mansfield and he 
would know by the feel, by some sixth sense, where he was. Senti- 
mentally, Vermont is more nearly a nation than is many a princi- 
pality ringed round with customs officers. 

Green Mountain folk are patriotic—certainly. They will die for 
the Federal Government on request. What they won’t do is let 
V’ashington put anything over on them. This attitude is not men- 
tioned here by way of condemnation or of praise. 
fact. Sometimes State pride obstructs a desirable national pro- 
gram. Sometimes it protects us against the too swift rush of reform 
or the black devices of reaction. Just now Vermont annoys the 
hundred percent New Dealers. It will not annoy the same persons 
so auch if a reactionary administration in Washington ever at- 
tempts to suppress local or personal liberties. If this ever happens, 
Vermont will, one expects, be heard from in what the politicians 
aptly call “no uncertain terms.” 


[From the New York Herald Tribune] 
NOT BY A DAM SITE 


Something like 16 months has passed since Governor Aiken of 
Vermont first stepped forth into the national limelight with his 
championship of State sovereignty against the threats to it em- 
bodied in the New Deal program for flood control. Much has hap- 
rened since then to bring the issue to a head, so we now find him 
no longer talking but ready with the sinews of war to take the fight 
to the enemy. And we have an idea that before he is through the 
enemy will know it has been in a real fight, perhaps the most fateful 
of its experience. 

For both this farmer-Governor himself and his cause are charged 


with a moral fervor which seems not unlikely to line the country | 


on their side, as in the case of the opposition to the President’s 
Court-packing and reorganization schemes. 
instances, the record of the administration has been that of a 
devious attempt to alter, through Executive encroachment, the 
balance of powers fundamental to our system of government. 


Meanwhile last year’s elections have come along to give courage to | 


all who would stand in the way of New Deal arrogance, and espe- 
cially to Vermont and her Governor, almost alone in their support 
of the ancient faith in 1936. 

One remembers that after the passage of the Omnibus Flood 
Control Act of 2 years ago the four New England Siates vic- 
timized by the disastrous floods in the Connecticut and Mer- 


Their very barns are not like other people’s barns. Drop an 


It is simply a | 


Just as in those two 


rimac Valleys entered into compacts under the terms of this act to 
tame these rivers. They prorated among themselves the cost of 
the reservoir and dam sites, the Federal Government to foot 
the bill for construction, and reserved to themselves “all benefits 
and advantages of water conservation, power storage or power de- 
velopment that may exist.” Their treaties had the blessing of the 
War Department, but they failed of congressional ratification be- 
cause the President objected to the clause quoted. Months of fairly 
bitter controversy followed, during which both sides stood firm, 
whereupon the President caused to be introduced into Congress 
and finally succeeded in having enacted a resolution authorizing 
the Secretary of War to walk into any State which refused to 
give up title to flood-control reservoir sites or to their development 
for power purposes and acquire the lands, easements, and rights 
desired. 

It appears that Vermont, and specifically a minor project on a 
tributary of the Connecticut in a community of 50 inhabitants, 
has been picked for the first test of this proposed usurpation. 
Somehow the obscurity of the setting among poor Vermont vil- 
lagers enhances the dramatic value of the principle at stake. 
Here is an attack on the type of local autonomy which is of the 
very essence of the American democracy. We shall be much mis- 
taken if not only New England but the country generally does not 
rise in support of Governor Aiken. 


The Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WILLIAM E. BORAH 
OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 16, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY WADE H. ELLIS, OCTOBER 25, 1938 


Mr. BORAH. Mtr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a radio address 
on The Constitution of the United States, delivered by Mr. 
Wade H. Ellis under the auspices of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

My fellow citizens, I can think of no greater honor than to speak 


| over the air on the Constitution of the United States under the 


auspices of the Daughters of the American Revolution. This organi- 
zation, like a number of similar ones in America today, is doing a 
splendid work in stimulating popular respect for our form of 
government. 

The Constitution of the United States owes its real origin to 
Magna Carta, the immortal conception of English liberty, signed 
and sealed by King John on June 15, 1215. The sacred spot known 
as Runnymede, where this great instrument was approved, is now a 
national park, situated on the banks of the Thames between Lon- 
don and Windsor, and fronted by noble monuments. It was from 
Magna Carta that the American people drew the immutable doc- 
trines cf habeas corpus, trial by jury, and due process of law. 

The early settlers at Jamestown in 1607 looked forward to the 
adoption of a constitutional form of government protecting the 
rich and the poor, the high and the low, and particularly the indi- 
vidual citizen in all the rights of liberty and property; and the 
Pilgrims of the Mayflower, as early as November 21, 1620, before they 
left their boat, adopted what may really be called the first Consti- 
tution of the United States. Many years later the Virginia Bill of 
Rights, written by George Mason, of Gunston Hall, only a short 
distance from the city of Washington, becamie a real inspiration for 
the American Constitution adopted at Philadelphia on September 
17, 1787. This great charter of freedom, which Gladstone pro- 
nounced “the most wonderful work ever struck off at a given time 
by the brain and purpose of man,” and which Daniel Webster de- 
clared he would use every faculty in his power to prevent from 
being nullified or impaired, is the most sacred document in America 
today, and I hope will continue to be for all future ages. The 
“given time” referred to by Gladstone is, curiously enough, the 
shortest period in which any supreme law of government was ever 
written in the history of the world. The Constitutional Convention 
actually accomplished its task in 85 working days, and for all time 
to come it is the duty of every American citizen, whether native 
born or naturalized, to support and defend this splendid heritage. 

The Constitutional Convention was presided over by George Wash- 
ington, and among many other leaders of that day who took part in 
the construction of this sacred instrument were James Madison, 
Alexander Hamilton, Benjamin Franklin, Roger Sherman, Charles 
Pinckney, Gouverneur Morris, Rufus King, and others of deathless 
fame. It has often been said that George Washington took little 
part in the deliberations of the Convention, but one of the cut- 
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standing episodes of that day was that at a critical moment when it 
seemed that all the work might come to naught General Washington 
stcod at his place and exclaimed with solemn emotion: “Let us raise 
a@ standard to which the wise and honest can repair. The event is 
in the hands of God.” 

The main body of the Constitution creates the three vital agencies 
of government and defines their powers—the legislative, the execu- 
tive, and the judicial. The terms used are the clearest of which 
the English language is capable, and no intelligent individual, 
whether lawyer or layman, from John Marshall, the greatest inter- 
preter of the Constitution in the history of the country, to the 
humblest citizen in the land, could fail to understand them. 

There have been 21 amendments to the Constitution and the 
proposed twenty-second, concerning child labor, is still pending. 
Of these amendments, the first 10 were in effect a part of the 
original instrument and constitute the great Bill of Rights of the 
American people. They were devised to meet objections to the adop- 
tion of the Constitution. They concern chiefly the rights of petition 
for redress of grievances, religious liberty, freedom of speech and the 
press, security against searches and seizures, trial by jury, and other 
inalienable needs of a self-respecting nation. The most important 
of the other amendments are those abolishing slavery, granting to 
Congress the power to tax incomes, providing for the election of 
Senators by direct vote of the people instead of by the legislatures 
of the States, granting woman suffrage, and fixing the terms of office 
of the President and Vice President and of the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives so as to make them more immediately answerable to the 
popular verdict of the people. If we count the first 10 amendments 
as a part of the original Constitution and omit the 2 amendments 
establishing and repealing prohibition, which nullify themselves, 
there have really been but 9 amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States in 151 years. This is a remarkable tribute to the 
temper and sagacity of the American people, buttressed and sup- 
ported by the framers, who, by requiring that no amendment could 
be adopted without the vote of two-thirds of both Houses of Con- 
gress and three-fourths of the States, made it necessary that we 
should ponder thoughtfully before making any change in our form 
of government. 

I have given you, my friends, a brief summary of the adoption 
and contents of the Constitution of the United States. My advice 
to every man and woman who is listening in today is to read from 
the beginning to the end, this great charter of our liberties, with all 
its splendid guaranties and all its checks and balances. This will 
make you prouder of your country and surer of your birthright. 

In these days when there are, according to the very latest news, 


60 many spies and eonspirators spreading the dark doctrines of | 


fascism, communism, and every other “ism” except patriotism, we 
need to teach all the people, without regard to race, color, or re- 
ligion, that they are absolutely equal under the law, entitled to the 
protection of the Constitution of the United States, and that the 
highest duty of every individual in the land is to live an honest 
and law-abiding life and to use all his or her talents and industry 
to attain an honorable place in the world. Of course, the number 
of these spies and conspirators has no doubt been exaggerated, but 
in my judgment our first duty is to deport the aliens among them 
back to the lands where they obtained their pernicious theories, 
and any American citizens among them plotting violence should be 
prosecuted and sent to jail. 

The most dangercus doctrine that can be taught is that the world 
owes every man a living. This is only half true. The world does 
owe every man a living, but he must work in order to collect the 
debt; and nothing can so destroy self-respect and all those qualities 
which make for peace and progress as to teach mankind that we 
are entitled to all the needs and luxuries of life without doing 
anything to deserve them. There would never have been any great 
invention, or any great poem or picture, or anything of usefulness 
or of beauty, if it had not been for the personal industry and am- 
bition of some free, self-respecting man or woman who was not 
content to live a life of idleness and dependence upon others but 
who desired to give his or her talents to the betterment of world 
conditions. 

The one thing most important of all to keep in mind is that 
it is not the duty of the Government to support the people, but 
the duty cf the people to support the Government. Uncle Sam 
is not a Santa Claus. He is an umpire—the great umpire of the 
game of life, ready to suppress injustice and monopoly, disorder, 
and crime, and to see that every individual in the country gets a 
square deal. 

I am one of those who believe that the Constitution of the 
United States will never be destroyed, and I want to point out one 
significant and encouraging fact in this connection. There is not 
today a single community in the United States where any man 
could be elected to any office on a platform advocating a change 
in our form of government. 

At this moment when many other countries of the world are 
in the throes of war or revolution, or governed by cruel autocra- 
cies which suppress all liberty of speech or occupation or religion, 
a prime obligation is to so strengthen the Army and Navy of the 
United States that we may defend our country against any ag- 
gression. We ourselves will never be the aggressor in any direc- 
tion, for there is not an inch of foreign territory that we want 
to annex. 

In my judgment present doubts and difficulties will adjust 
themselves, and better times are coming than we have witnessed 
in many years. There is already positive proof of a revival in 


business and employment, which should encourage the farmers, | 











the merchants, the industrialists, and the workingman. We must 
not get the blues any more than the “reds.” What we need most 
of all is faith in our institutions and the courage to maintain 
them. Faith and courage. We live in the land of the free. Let 
us make it the home of the brave. 

I thank you. 





The Quest for Responsibility 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 16, 1939 


ADDRESS BY CLARENCE A. DYKSTRA, PRESIDENT OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF WISCONSIN, COLUMBUS, OHIO, DECEMBER 28, 
1938 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an address by Clarence A. 
Dykstra, president of the University of Wisconsin, delivered 
before the American Political Science Association at its 
thirty-fourth annual meeting, at Columbus, Ohio, December 
28, 1938. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


One hundred years ago, in Belfast, James Bryce was born. Fifty 
years later, he gave to the world, and to the United States in 
particular, his classic commentary on the American Commonwealth. 
This great book interpreted Americans to themselves, and thousands 
for the first time began to understand the meaning of our 
political system in the light of our history and its practices. 
Among other problems, he gave significant attention to that 
which we are to discuss tonight: What are we to do in a popular 
government such as ours to get, keep, and perfect a system of 
responsible action congenial to our traditions, our structure, and 
our continental and Federal setting? 

Within 20 years after the publication of his book, the author 
was living in Washington as the Ambassador from England to the 
United States. He was interested in the American Political Science 
Association from its inception and became its fourth president. He 
also continued his study of political institutions, and particularly 
of democratic processes, while he carried on his diplomatic duties. 
Upon his retirement from the Ambassadorship, speaking to the 
Academy of Political Science, Lord Bryce said: “I do not think 
that any greater service can be conferred upon the world by 
learned men who are trying to find solutions for all the prob- 
lems that press upon us than by * * * devoting them- 


| selves * * * to a scientific investigation of government, eco- 


nomics, administration, and what is called social science in general. 
You are here—in America—* * * confronted by a number 
of problems probably more difficult and intricate than any country 
has ever had to face. * * * No greater service can be rendered 
toward the solution of these problems than by the cultivation of 
patient and impartial thought. * * * The need—for thought— 
was never greater than now because we are apt to be carried away 
by popular passion. It is not merely the political problems to 
which I refer. I speak also of economic problems which are becom- 
ing increasingly important with the immense increase of wealth, 
the development of communication and transportation, and the 
growth of closer relations which exist between all parts of the 
world. I have likewise in mind what we call social ques- 
tions. * * * In all that immense field there is need of the 
closest study of social schemes and theories and of the methods 
of social reform that ought to be adopted.” 

These words were spoken more than 25 years ago. They are as 
vibrant and full of meaning for us today as they were then. It 
may well be that we find a still fuller meaning and a still deeper 
challenge in his brief and summary sentence which follows his 
discussion on the need for action: “The difficulty is to know how 
to do it.” 

We live today in a world which is still seeking a way of respon- 
sible action, and the difficulties involved have multiplied increas- 
ingly in the last quarter century. The turn of the wheel has 
brought us to a series of experiments in group or collective re- 
sponsibility throughout the world. We find ourselves and the 
world in a confusion which we do not seem to resolve—a fog 
which we cannot penetrate. We do not even find the time to try 
the Bryce formula, “the cultivation of patient and impartial 
thought.” And yet it was never more necessary. On every hand 
are the witch doctors with their panaceas. On every rock sits a 
siren trying to take our minds captive. We ride wave upon wave 
cf popular passion, each more threatening than the last. Classes, 
groups, and special pleaders clash with each other in their efforts 
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to control the common agents of collective action. Everywhere 
immediacy is in the saddle; we yield to the desires or needs of the 
moment. The future has no appeal, nor do we care for its prom- 
ise. Today must fulfill our demands though the heavens fall. The 
result is that we are living recklessly and irresponsibly the world 
over. 

We moderns attack no new problem when we set out again on 
the quest for responsibility. We merely use new terms for old 
ideas. Hundreds of generations have tried to reconcile liberty and 
law, authority and freedom. These same problems are posed on 
the oldest Egyptian tablets. Recall also that requirement in an 
old Greek city that whosoever desired to propose a new law should 
ccme into the place of assembly with a rope about his neck. Re- 
sponsibility, you see. Justinian declared that the affairs which 
concern all should be decided by all. 

Such illustrations may be found throughout the pages of his- 
tory. Calvin and Arminius posed the problem in theological lan- 
guage, using the terms “sovereignty of God” and “free will.” 
Plantagenets, Tudors, and Stuarts all grappled with the implica- 
tions of the responsible crown, and with the difficulties of getting 
taxes without debate in Parliament. Magna Carta, the Declara- 
tion of Right, ship money, the Instrument of Government of 
Cromwell's day, habeas corpus, the Bill of Rights—these are all 
tokens of a long English struggle for responsibility in government. 
Jefferson and a multitude of his contemporaries on both sides of 
the ocean were merely carrying forward a time-worn struggle to 
put monarchs into some setting of responsibility. Even the de- 
vices of annual elections and of a set term for parliaments are 
products of the long search. Lacking only was the language or 
idiom of responsibility. Practice aimed at the idea, however diffi- 
cult it proved to arrive at the condition. 

Instrumentally, these pioneers were concerned with denying, 
proscribing or circumscribing the exercise of powers from which 
they had suffered or feared that they might suffer. They strug- 
gled to contrive forms by which powers granted would be impo- 
tent for harm, and they ran into the problem of making them 
at the same time efficacious for good. Their inventions were not 
invariably successful. Americans, fascinated by Montesquieu’s 
misunderstanding of English polity, contrived checks and balances. 
But there is little evidence that the constitutional fathers had 
much real faith in the device. In a very real sense, those English 
in America in the late eighteenth century were resurrecting the 
philosophies and some of the formulas developed in the seven- 
teenth century by the English in England. 

We must not forget either that there were minds in England 


before 1640 which thought of Parliament as “the grand representa- 


tive of the republic.” And when the Long Parliament assumed to 
govern and finally put Charles’ head on the chopping block it did 
so professing to represent “the good people of England.” Even the 
Rump Parliament claimed to represent these same good people. 
Within a decade there appeared two phenomena rather new:(1) The 
execution of policies directly by the policy-making representative 
body or by its committees, and (2) the appointment of executive 
and judicial agents by Parliament, on the very morrow of the royal 
rejection of the proposal that Parliament exercise a veto on the 
King’s choice of ministers. Perhaps experience had taught that 
impeachments and attainders were slow and long-drawn-out reme- 
dies. Here is the germ of the principle that power and responsi- 
bility go together. We find it again under the Articles of Confed- 
eration, drafted during our Revolution, even though power was 
confided grudgingly and sparingly. The delegations sitting in the 
Congress of the Confederation were emissaries under instructions 
and subject to recall within their yearly terms. The device was 
imperfect, as experience showed, but the idea was to get responsible 
and responsive representatives. 

The attempt to get responsibility by negation of power failed 
during those days which Fiske called “the critical period.” 
Thoughtful men learned there and then that negations cannot 
be adapted successfully to fields in which government must act on 
occasion, but in which arbitrary, needless, or ill-advised action may 
be highly injurious. The trouble with post factum responsibility 
of detached agents by way of impeachment or removal, or even by 
nonreelection after the expiration of an arbitrary term, is that the 
mischief cannot be fended against before it happens. It may even 
be that responsiveness is at times an enemy of responsibility. 
Responsiveness may become a mockery in a maelstrom when con- 
fusion of opinion reaches an extreme or when the power of public 
opinion is captured temporarily by a mountebank. The concept of 
responsibility, like that of fundamental law, is a rock underlying 
the history of freedom. Neither is a weather vane which swings to 
every wind on a single pivot. Each admits of every change in form 
and policy which is chosen pursuant to reason and to full consid- 
eration, but not to gusts of passion. 

Here and there in the debates on the Constitution we find the 
framers struggling with the idea inherent in the words “responsible” 
and “responsibility.” The idea was not dissected, 
parently on the assumption that it was something as familiar as it 
was requisite and did not need examination. 
they might have been astonished to discover how little they articu- 
lated it with the structure, which, by the way, they settled by com- 
promise. Franklin’s idea of a responsible single-house legislature 
had to yield to the compromise between the large and small States. 
In the debate on the Executive, Rutledge and Wilson felt that “a 
single man” would feel the greatest responsibility, and Sherman 
argued for his selection by the legislature. Randolph asked for an 
Executive of three “to support its independence,” apparently of the 


| makes his own list. 


however, ap- | 


Had they probed it, | 
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legislature which was to appoint. Mr. Dickinson wanted the Execu- 
tive removable by the Legislature, but Gerry feared that appoint- 
ment by the legislature would lessen his independence. Wilson 
continued to for a single Executive. Said he, “In order to 
control the legislature, you must divide it; in order to control the 
Executive, you must unite it.” Hamilton insisted upon an Executive 
chosen for life, for then he would have no “motive for forgetting 
his fidelity.” He indicated in his plan that life meant “during good 
behavior,” and then he proposed that such an Executive should have 
the sole appointment of the heads of departments without provi- 
sion for the consent of the Senate. On July 17 action was taken 
by the Convention unanimously that the Executive should be 
chosen by the legislature and not elected by the people. Further 
debate on the question of eligibility for more than one term, and 
Paterson's later suggestion for a college of electors, developed a new 
solution for the election of the President. Implicit throughout this 
debate is the fear that the Executive may not be independent 
enough of the legislature and the desire to make him responsible 
to the people only in a post factum sense as by impeachment or 
nonreelection. As late as August 24 delegates voted down the 
Proposition for electors and in favor of legislative choice, and so it 
was not until 10 days before the signing that chOdice by electors 
was finally agreed to—the device that really pleased no one. And 
since they anticipated few electoral majorities, they provided that 
the failure of electors to elect should reduce its votes to nomina- 
tions with the eventual election in the House of Representatives. 

This running debate on the setting up of the Presidency ex- 
plains in some part how the members of the Convention strug- 
gied within the confines of a check and balance complex (shall we 
call it) to find some nonparliamentary way of imparting a 
character of responsibility to the Executive. The argument for 
the independent Executive finally prevailed, however, and the 
method of choice was frankly a compromise. Thus were set up 
admittedly independent and separate functionaries in the field of 
legislation and the execution of law. Because of this decision 
we have vacillated throughout our Presidential history between 
those we have chosen to call constitutional Presidents and those 
who have tried from time to time to exercise congressional lead- 
ership. We have also differentiated between the functions of a 
President as party leader and as Chief Executive. We have like- 
wise been confused in our use of the terms “executive” and 
“chief administrator.” Insofar as we have discovered that in 
modern government there are management problems of great 
magnitude, we have been made aware of the fact that we have 
not as yet determined the place that the Presidency occupies in 
the American system or just what powers it is safe to allow a 
President to exercise. We are still in quest of responsibility in its 
many aspects. And meanwhile the tasks of government continu- 
ally become more complicated and burdensome. 

In this day of governmental action and State intervention, it 
may be worth our while to pause the while to examine and re- 
examine the challenge of this problem of responsibility in its 
several aspects. There is a simple way of beginning, and it cuts 
right through all of the talking and writing of 2,000 years. If 
Wwe assume, to begin with, that responsible government is desir- 
able, and we must, we should inquire: For what and to whom 
shall it be responsible? We should know further who actually 
will be shouldered with responsibility and whether responsibility 
can be achieved by structural devices. We must discover also 
whether there are other realities involved that must be considerd 
when such questions are raised. 

It seems obvious that government eventually will be responsible 
for such undertakings as those who control it declare to be in the 
general interest and for the general welfare. There is little possi- 
bility of doing what so many have tried to do—classify and pigeon- 
hole so-called governmental functions, setting them down as more 
or less hard and fast judgments eternally applicable. Such at- 
tempts have merely added to the confusion of thought which is 
everywhere prevalent. Doubtless we can all agree that there are 
some functions necessary to government, functions which if not 
performed leave us without government. There are some also 
which cannot be performed by government. Even the English 
statesman who declared that Parliament has power to do anything 
did reserve one little matter—the power to make a man of a 
woman. The attempt to enumerate functions between these ex- 
tremes, whether in universal terms or as related to a particular 
time or place, invites contradiction and disagreement from every 
quarter of the compass. In a very real sense, therefore, each 
student of the problem and each practicing statesman or politician 
This is the reality which we need to face 
when we approach other aspects of the problem of responsibility. 
Not to do so is to hide our beads in the sand. There are no boun- 
daries which are beyond dispute between the extremes. There is 
no agreement within the mean. Particular governments at par- 
ticular times and under particular circumstances discover par- 
ticular things which must not be left undone if there is to be a 
government and an orderly society. Again these same governments 
find that certain things cannot be done if revolution is to be 
avoided. Evidently this is no place for “the dialectic,” self-styled 
statesmen to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Moreover it is to be noted that the problem is not entirely within 
the control of any existing government, or of peoples, or even of 
dictators. What governments can do at all, or what they can do 
without injury, or even what they can do better than some other 
organization or individual, or permit to be left undone, or do 
badly, depends often upon the state of the arts, upon the processes 
of mechanization and of organization, and on natural resources 











which are available. One has merely to revert for a moment to 
the current world problems of the nations known as “the haves 
and have-nots” to illustrate this difficulty. 

There is the further difficulty, of course, which we face when we 
grapple with what we call “the will of the people” and its decision 
in the field of function. Some act of will, whether of the people 
or of a dictator, must answer the question for a particular gov- 
ernment. Just what this is gets us into the question of how 
government can become the instrument which faithfully reflects 
the concurrence of individual wills in preponderant numbers. In 
a very real sense, therefore, this problem of function as it bears 
on responsibility has a relation to structure, to public cpinion 
and its possibility of expression, to popular leadership, to general 
intelligence, and to the current economic scene. How to create a 
system of responsibility which is continuing and controlling, and 
at the same time in a public interest which is determinable and 
enduring rather than transient, is a challenge that faces popular 
government everywhere. It cannot be met by a theorist’s attempt 
at classification. If a categorical answer be required, there can be 
but one—time and circumstance will give us the answer. The 
fact we must reckon with is that governments must do, if they 
can, what is demanded of them by those who control them. In 
this determination certain things have weight; the inevitable, the 
impossible, the state of the arts, the nonhuman resources, the 
will and genius of the people, and its leadership. 

The whole problem becomes even more complex when under a 
popular government we venture into the field of control. Insofar 
as government is a device for doing certain things, it cannot be 
responsible to itself alone. As an organization of human beings, 
as a personnel, if you will, it should have within itself certain 
characteristics of responsible action. But the whole history and 
import of the struggle for self-government assumes that consti- 
tuted governments are responsible to those who create them. In 
this sense, responsibility runs to the people, or the quality of 
popular government is impaired. 

It is the reciprocal of popular control. If the governing agent 
becomes the tool of some individual—a dictator, political or eco- 
nomic, an interested class or domestic faction, or a foreign 
master—we no longer have the substance out of which popular 
government is conceived, and we have made a mockery of respon- 
sibility. In modern times, this control finds its mechanism in the 
voting process, as yet a crude instrument of popular action. For 
our electorates are asked to resolve complex situations about which 
they have a minimum of information, for the most part inaccu- 
rately reported to them. They are subjected to disturbing appeals 
to irrelevant or traditional emotional attachments. They are not 
presented with simple choices which are clear to them. Moreover, 
they may be forced into choices by economic imperatives, or even 
by the appeal to fear. Besides, there are multitudes of conflicting 
interests which must yield to compromise, to adjustment, and to 
integration. The genius of self-government is indeed a hard 
taskmaster. 

Because of the many difficulties involved in self-government, 
there are many who, in despair, seem willing, at least at times, to 
give up the struggle for the democratic way. It is only when we 
contemplate the possible alternatives to an ultimate control by 
the people themselves, operating as voters in whatever way they 
can, that we reassure ourselves of the validity of popular sover- 
eignty. Lincoln was doubtless right when he said that all of the 
people cannot be fooled all of the time. Dictators, of course, 
always claim to act for the people, or in their interest, but none 
professes to act in a relation of responsibility to the people. They 
are responsible either to themselves alone or to some class or per- 
son not identifiable as the people. This, it seems to me, is the 
essence of irresponsibility. The history of freedom warns us to 
beware of those who pretend to act in behaif of the people. It 
supports the declaration of Justinian that affairs which concern 
all should be decided by all. No doctrine is a safe one for the 
modern world that does not accept as inevitable that government, 
whatever its form, whatever the scope of its functions, must be 
genuinely responsible to the people as a whole. 

Insofar as it is true that the more or less amorphous public is 
not prepared for self-government, we in this country must find 
our greatest challenge and our inescapable responsibility. It is in 
point here to ask ourselves as educators what we are doing to 
implant in our people from the kindergarten up the requisite 
qualities for self-government. Here would appear to be our never- 
to-be-satisfied obligation. We have had 100 years of public educa- 
tion in this country. In just what degree has this been a public 
education, save that the public has paid the bills? Do we develop 
the public person or the private individual? That there is a dif- 
ference no one will deny. Nor can it be gainsaid that the educa- 
tion of a private person in certain ways may easily result in the 
development of the nonpublic person. We give lip service at all 
times to the doctrine of education for citizenship. Just how efec- 
tive has this service been in the making of intelligent participators 
in our public processes? We dare not make great claims to success 
in this field. The time has come to face this problem realistically. 
Democracy and its perpetuation may all tco soon prove to be an 
American obligation. To what extent do we contribute to increase 
the number of those who can at once think for themselves, and 
see the reasons of those who differ? Who can assess matters in their 
true proportions and so arrive at common agreements on aspects 
of major pith, sacrificing perhaps their honest differences about 
minors and nonessentials? The fathers of 1787 did that. To what 
extent are our citizens able to differ with conviction and yet ccm- 
pose differences and live in peace and order? To what extent is it 
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possible for a minority among us to accept the decisions of a 
majority, without submission or surrender to an autocrat? We 
can never be perfect in this regard. We cannot long keep responsi- 
bility in our governments unless we maintain an unremitting cam- 
paign for its preservation and extension. All of the agencies of 
education and communication will be required for this service— 
schools, the radio, the screen, and the press. We who teach gov- 
ernment and the social sciences should summon them to our aid. 
For we must develop a people to whom it is possible for a govern- 
ment to render responsibility. Here is perhaps our greatest obliga- 
tion as political scientists. 

We have a tradition in the United States that what we want is 
to attain that ideal expressed by the philosopher as “a govern- 
ment of law rather than a government of men.” To this we 
revert when we lose patience with the personnel which operates 
cur governing mechanism. And yet, since the processes of gov- 
ernment are not automatic, we must put men in charge and hold 
them responsible for carrying out the popular will. We come, 
then, to the generalization that “representatives of the people’s 
own choosing” will carry the active burden of responsibility. It 
is difficult to believe that modern peoples, with the current mech- 
anisms of intercommunication at their command, will be satisfied 
to give up for long periods the habit of choosing representatives 
to act for them except as they use the more direct methods of 
initiative and referendum. At the moment many cross currents 
in world opinion and practice might seem to invalidate such a 
generalization. But all whirlwinds blow themselves out. There- 
fore no short-time philosophy or short-time procedure can be con- 
sidered as anything but variants temporarily in control. Long 
experience in many places teaches us to hold fast to this principle 
of representation and to take such chances as are necessary with 
the device of popular choice. It teaches us further that respon- 
sibility hus little relation, if any, to the quantitative approach to 
the election problem. The short ballot and the pointing up of 
policies to be voted for and against are the important items in 
popular voting. 

There are those who teach that responsibility in government is, 
in some degree at least, bound up with or perhaps nullified by form 
or system. Woodrow Wilson believed sincerely—certainly through 
most of his life—that the way to some measure of governmental 
responsibility for the United States was to add to article I, section 6, 
four words, “other than a Cabinet,” thus making the section read: 
“No Senator or Representative shall * * * be appointed to any 
civil other than a Cabinet office,” etc. This addition would give 
Members of the Congress the right to hold Cabinet positions. Such 
a device, he thought, would break with our tradition and give us a 
parliamentary or cabinet government and, he assumed, “responsi- 
bility.” Said he in 1884: “The only hope of wrecking the present 
clumsy misrule of Congress lies in the establishment of a responsible 
cabinet government.” This was Wilson’s formula for bringing the 
executive and the legislature closer together and escaping the 
sterility which he saw as the result of breaking through the check- 
and-balance system. He wanted some link, some bond of connec- 
tion, between these two great branches of government to neutralize 
their antagonisms and harmonize their interests. He asked that 
the executive agents of government should stand at the ear of the 
legislature with respectful suggestions of the needs of the adminis- 
tration, and that the legislature give heed meanwhile, requiring of 
them obedience and diligence in the execution of its designs. He 
argued that changes in our form of government involved in his 
proposal are surely worth making, and in the most forthright 
fashion demanded the institution of the English cabinet form for 
the United States. However, there seems to be no evidence that 
after he left the classroom Wilson still urged this formula to attain 
responsibility. On the contrary, he stressed the need for Presiden- 
tial leadership rather than a system which eventually would have 
made the President a figurehead. In his critical analysis of Wilson’s 
point of view, D. F. Houston, for 8 years a member of the Cabinet, 
cecncluded that Wilson's solution was too academic and overlooked 
the life of the Government and the temper of our people. It is 
an interesting and penetrating comment on the implications of 
responsibility. 

The Cabinet suggestion is but one of those proposed by those 
who seek further responsibility at Washington. Some would limit 
the Presidential term to 6 years, some call for the item veto, some 
would give Congress further powers, and some would take power 
from the President. All of these enthusiasts fail to see that they 
are expending a good deal of energy on more or less barren devices 
which at best could no more than neutralize or counteract some of 
the consequences of the check-and-balance system. The contrivance 
that cures one defect in such a structure is almost certain to give 
it another of equal virulence. 

This faith in form or structure is as old as ancient Greek phi- 
losophy and as persistent as our American belief that checks and 
balances will produce responsibility. Forms, however, are no more 
than the ways which have been developed in diverse places for 
doing the things that want doing. And doubtless there are always 
more ways than one of doing these things. 

There must be certain realities behind governmental forms which 
touch upon our problem and which are the determining factors 
that need to be illuminated in any such discussion as this. These 
relate to the character of peoples, their experiences and experi- 
ments, their capacity for self-control and understanding, their edu- 
cation, and their status as civilized human beings. Long ago 
Boutmy, the French publicist, uttered a warning to his countrymen 
which is still challenging to us all. Said he, “Constitutional mech- 
anism has no value and efficiency ‘n itself, independent of the 
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moral and social forces which support it or put it in motion.” On 
this subject Bryce said, “To anyone familiar with the practical 
working of free governments, it is a standing wonder that they work 
at all. What keeps a free government going is the good sense and 
patriotism of the peopie, or cf the guiding class, embodied in usages 
and traditions which it is hard to describe, but which find, in 
moments of difficulty, remedies for the inevitable faults of the 
system.” 

Of course, the fundamental reality behind any system of re- 
sponsibility is the capacity of a people for self-government and 
their competency as individuals. We were fortunate that this 
capacity appeared early in American history. Any summing up 
of our American advantages would seem to indicate that no nation 
ever embarked on its career with happier auguries for the suc- 
cess of responsible popular government. Here was an excellent 
racial inheritance. Natural resources were abundant for an ample 
existence. Here was security from external danger such as threat- 
ened the peoples of Europe. All of the conditions for a peaceful 
and prosperous political life were present. There was neither 
prince nor pauper. There was a passion for liberty and a spirit 
of self-reliance. The environment made for a belief in equality 
and equal rights, and these, in turn, for an acceptance of the 
idea of popular sovereignty. Put together, however, all these bred 
a suspicion of remote control and an attachment to local self- 
government and local responsibility. It is not to be wondered at, 
therefore, that difficulties appeared when the attempt was made to 
transfer some responsibility and power to the new plane of na- 
tional organization. Evidence of this is found all through the 
debates of the Convention of 1787. Even so, the problem of the 
organization of a national life and a governmental symbol to rep- 
resent it seemed to many to be solved by the adoption of the 
Constitution. 

But the possession of a favorable character does not of itself 
guarantee that a people will devote its first attention to the devel- 
opment of responsible systems of government. In the conquest 
of a continent other problems appeared that seemed to most 
Americans more immediate and important than the perfecting of 
a national system of responsibility. To them these problems 
seemed preponderantly those for which the individual himself 
had to be responsible, and, insofar as they were social and politi- 
cal—well, there was the local government. The fact that our sys- 
tem was federal, and the legally separatist position of the States 
within the federal system, confirmed the opinion that public func- 
tions which transcended in scope local government boundaries 
were in the keeping of a geographical political entity—the sov- 
ereign state. National problems took on a sectional aspect at most, 
certainly until the Civil War. This was a country dedicated in 
spirit to individual enterprise, and, so far as government was 
concerned, to a wide variety of State and local experimentation 
and responsibility. Our history, our environment, and our State 
systems of constitutions and laws worked against the idea of 
national unity and a national government. 

We must not fail to understand, therefore, that the Federal 
character of our enterprise was an experiment full of real diffi- 
culty for a people who were scattered far and wide in a continental 
area of diverse geographic and economic sections. We should 
remember also that this same Federal principle which was such 
a necessary part of the experimental establishment of 1787 did 
survive, and doubtless was the indispensable condition for the 
continuance of our representative political society as a single 
national state. Without such a device the United States could 
not have happened or persisted. But we need to realize that 
the impediments to an achievement of a responsible national 
government have been magnified and multiplied because of it. 
No unitary state ever faced such complications. 

The achievement of responsibility in any society postulates a 
natural and harmonious fiow of forces and ideas. Here we had 
conflict and its political consequences. Neither did we have in 
our Federal Union at any time, nor is there yet, an accepted or 
agreed-upon division of the field of power as between general 
authority and the local units autonomous within their spheres. 
Ideally such a division should so far as possible reflect funda- 
mental principles operative in the society. Let it be ill-adjusted, 
or the subject of quarrels among parties without understanding 
or devotion to principle, and much more than the current public 
service will suffer. For in that situation the short-sighted will 
attempt for their fancied advantage to alter the Constitution to 
their own ends by seducing words out of their meanings, by dis- 
torting sense, and overreaching principle, and by subterfuge and 
blandishments. Whatever the temporary outcome of such a 
course, the political integrity of the people suffers and the sub- 
stance of responsibility is dissipated. 

We have had just such difficulties in the United States, and we 
are still at sea as to a proper division of powers. Our twilight 
zone is still a broad band of half light and shadow. 

It would be a tempting undertaking to suggest at this point 
what might be done with our system by way of redividing or redis- 
tributing powers to the national advantage. Our literature is full 
of suggestions forsuch an enterprise, many of which have merit. A 
stucy of the current scene by as competent a body of men as made 
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up the Convention that drafted the Constitution would doubtless | 


resu!t in suggestions for change which might seem as revolutionary 


as did the instrument of 1787. Suffice it to say in this connection 


that we are in dire need of adopting an orderly habit of ascertain- 


ing and altering the dividing line in conformity with genuine | 


changes of situation and with the pace of general opinion. It is 
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at once the task and condition of responsibility to k that line 
corrected. Not to do so may mean in time an altering of the 
political map, and even perhaps some new secession problems. 
In any event, it seems clear that if there is to be responsibility 
within the structure of a Federal system there will have to come 
some generally accepted agreement in principle co the 
dividing line which se local from national authority. 
Studies under way in the field of our duplicating and overlapping 
tax systems indicate that we are making a gesture toward the 
study of this problem. Even more fundamental would be an 
inquiry into the problems of commerce and the police power. 

Some changes and accommodations will come inevitably and in 
some cases unconsciously, perhaps, by muddling through. They 
cannot be made overrapidly, for it is a major premise in any 
discussion of governmental forms and procedures that any na- 
tional or local pattern for organizing a political society must be 
related intimately to, and grounded in, the history and habits of 
that society. Political institutions do not readily survive trans- 
planting into uncongenial soi! nor thrive under hothouse condi- 
tions. They must, so to speak, grow in the wild—they must, in- 
sofar as possible, be indigeous or of long adaptation. For the 
purposes of this discussion it is sufficient to suggest that we must 
find our own answer—an American answer—to the problem of 
s0 organizing our political society that we will be able to deter- 
mine without revolution or violence what services it wishes to 
undertake through public agencies and how these can best be 
administered. It is a difficult business. Montaigne pointed this 
out long ago when he declared that nothing is more dangerous 
than to touch a political order once it is established. “For,” he 
said, “who knows whether the next will be better?” It was his 
conservative opinion that we should not disturb settled political 
processes which are the result of custom and tradition on the 
strength of private opinions which express all too generally only 
moods, humors, or even prejudices. 

And yet no more important problem faces us in America, or 
other peoples in distant places. It is a universal problem, as 
the history of the last 30 years the world over proves beyond 
question. It is a quest for a proper and stable division of labor 
in the area called by political scientists “politics and administra- 
tion.” The problem was not invented and has not been solved 
by our most recent political innovators—Nazis, Fascists, or Com- 
munists. They did not even state it. They found it completely 
unsolved and profited because of the failure of their predecessors 
to attack it successfully. It would seem to us who believe in the 
democratic process that these new parties which have taken over 
in the European scene have actually contributed nothing in the 
democratic sense and have succeeded only in establishing a new 
type of governmental tyranny. One thing they have done for us, 
however: They have challenged us to find a solution within the 
orbit of the representative system. They have announced with 
reverberating and thundering finality that democracy cannot find 
the answer. Democracy is through, they say, and, as Spengler puts 
it, “The day of Caesars has arrived.” Let us remember for our 
consolation that time and time again throughout history that day 
has arrived and miserably ended. 

Of course, there are millions of Americans who believe sincerely 
and completely (1) that there is no problem of responsibility in 
Government haunting us and (2) that if there is, we must not do 
very much about it. Time and chance will work us out of any diffi- 
culty if only we give them opportunity. These millions will not 
recognize the fact that we are a profoundly different people, with 
very different environmental challenges, from those early builders 
of experimental political institutions in a vast wilderness of far- 
flung frontiers and unrestricted economic opportunities. Responsi- 
bility remains for them a completely individualistic conception. For 
the student of political theory, however, there is comfort in the fact 
that of recent years some political leaders have recognized that there 
is a problem and that it is worth doing something about, viz, the 
accommodation of political institutions to a changing environment. 

The World War interrupted programs that promised recognition 
of the need for institutional changes to fit a different America. 
Moreover, it turned our attention outward and stifled rather than 
stimulated any immediate recurrence to the problem of recasting 
our domestic polity. The idealism which had been aroused during 
the war dissolved as we became a creditor nation and as a hollow 
prosperity urged us to beat the cymbals to celebrate a new economic 
era which had no use for an analysis of internal political problems. 
Secretary Hoover's study of unemployment stood idiy on the shelves. 
Then came the crash of 1929 and the years of the early thirties. 
Millions of minds were shocked into some recognition of the fact 
that we are an interdependent political society in need of instru- 
ments of public action which move swiftly and effectively on a 
national scale when the occasion demands. 

We have just experienced an era of Government action new for 
its switfness and comprehensiveness in American history. We 
developed new governmental authorities with an almost complete 
disregard of all principles of design or of responsibility. Because 
of this experience and its disappointments in so many directions 
many have come to see that our governmental establishment does 
require some accommodation. We now can understand why cer- 
tain men who met in convention in Philadelphia in 1787 to draft a 
constitution were interested in establishing a government ade- 
quately powered and equipped to deal with national problems. We 


| realize, too, that our assumption that that work was done for all 


time is quite erroneous. The fathers did the best they could for 
their day and age, but they could not foresee all of the problerns 
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which would face their successors in a rapidly changing werld. 
They, however, gave us formulae of great daring and great possibil- 
ities which we have ignored and have been unwilling to utilize. 
The set of our minds and our absorption with other concerns have 
brought it about that we have used our mechanical proficiency 
and ingenuity in meeting other than public problems—and often, 
perhaps, even to find ways to defeat any attempts to bring about 
an experiment in solution. 

Tradition in the United States has insisted on a comparatively 
colorless public service. Occasionally, as in 1933, we have broken 
with that tradition. But the agencies of public opinion, whether 
the party or the press, have frowned upon and even scorned any 
attempt on the part of those who tried seriously to adapt the 
forms and functions of government to new conditions and needs. 
Experiment and modification have been discountenanced as such 
and not upon any appraisal of resulting evils and benefits, There 
has been that fear and suspicion of strong and able public leader- 
ship, no matter in what place or office, no matter how hedged in 
responsibility or how consecrated or disinterested. Always we 
have retired behind that delusively comfortable rampart known as 
the check-and-balance principle, behind which responsibility has 
been dissipated and disintegrated. Power was always to be checked 
or nullified rather than controlled and made to serve. 

Under the conditions surrounding us in this modern interde- 
pendent world this situation cannot continue if democratic insti- 
tutions are to survive. Politicians—and there are many more good 
ones than we are willing to admit—and civil servants or administra- 
tors, as the case may be, must find that division of labor which 
allows each group to function to the best advantage of the whole 
people. The proper controls to keep each group in its place must 
be established if we are to have the necessary equilibrium for a 
government which functions rather than marks time. And there 
seems to be no place in the modern world for a government that 
merely marks time. Recent experience the globe over has proved 
this beyond question. There must be deliberation to whatever 
extent is needed for making decisions in the light rather than by 
guess, and then, without loss of precious time, action must ensue. 
Opportunity there must be for the voter, without compulsion or 
pressure, to replace the ins with the outs. But once the general 
will is freely and emphatically expressed, action should ensue or 
cease according to that will. From the point of view of the student 
of popular government, sound administration waits today upon the 
establishment of the principle and fact of responsibility. This is 
true for all levels of government—National, State, and local—within 
the orbits of their competency and jurisdiction. To no inconsid- 
erable extent satisfactory service waits upon agreement on these 
divisions of authority. It is most immediately imperative on the 
national level, because our most baffling problems have become 
national in scope. 

The proper relation of Congress and the Presidency call for ac- 
commodation even more insistently than ever before. In a sim- 
pler time (1897) Woodrow Wilson declared in an address to the 
Virginia Bar Association: “If you would have the present error of 
our system in a word, it is this—that Congress is the motive power 
in the Government, and yet it has in it nowhere any representa- 
tive of the Nation as a whole. Our Executive is national * * * 
and yet it has no originative voice in domestic national policy.” To 
those who will reply immediately that Wilison’s analysis has not 
been true for our recent history, it is only necessary to say that for 
a brief period during an emergency of fearful proportions we did 
have Presidential legislative leadership in certain directions. It is 
also true that at no time in American history has that leadership 
been under such general fire as in the last 2 years. Moreover, never 
before has it been so clear that the office of the Chief Executive 
needed strengthening in its administrative or managerial aspects. 
In the recent “management bill” controversy we had the interest- 
ing spectacle of a Congress which refused to take responsibility in 
at least one small field and at the same time would not let the 
President have it. 

This incident is but illustrative of the difficulties that there 
are in any attempt to uncover a responsible agency which can 
act for the people under modern conditions. In recent years, 
Congress and our legislative bodies have become less and less 
competent to plan and take the leadership for intelligent and 
comprehensive programs in the public interest. This is not be- 
cause these bedies are less intelligent or less devoted than they 
used to be, but because the problems confronting the Nation 
are so much more complicated and baffling. Somewhere the 
experience of those who know best the natural and human 
situations that need accommodation must be brought into play 
if we are to have balanced programs of action; and these in- 
dividuals or groups are unlikely to be in legislative bodies. They 
are accessible, however, and should be at the call of those who 
are responsible for the development of public programs. Probably 
the best that any legislative body can do is to debate the general 
merits of comprehensive programs and then declare for or against 
them. To emasculate them or bog them down with individual 
opinions crystallized into amendments, to make major changes 
or to call for an alternative emphasis, will distort the balance 
which is required if we are to attain realized responsibility. The 
presentation of public programs, indicating objectives, policies, 
and priorities, is the essence not of dictatorship but of responsible 
leadership. It is both political and administrative, and it strad- 
dles both the legislative and executive departments of any gov- 
ernment. The British, of course, meet this problem through 
the use of a legislative committee chosen to be the executive. 


We in America have no such agency, doubtless because we have 
as yet no general recognition of the fact that there is such a 
function which needs to be implemented. We have isolated bits 
of equipment in secretariats and advisory boards, rudimentary 
budget bureaus, and bafiled planning commissions or committees. 
Even the most ambitious of these, the National Resources Com- 
mittee, is as yet for the most part merely tolerated by Congress. 
Jealousy is rife in a capitol where cooperative undertaking is 
imperative. Any leadership that emerges, whether Presidential 
or legislative, is quickly eroded and dismantled, even though 
no alternative to such leadership is presented. This is the con- 
stant and inevitable consequence of a structure which sets up 
a division of the indivisible. This is also one of the reasons for 
the repeated failure of our parties to present to the voters a 
simplified choice of alternative policies which can be registered 
in a simple vote. The Gallup polls do better than that. 

We succeed under our system, then, in producing at elections a 
spectacle in which Americans must vote their resentments for their 
parties, equivocate on issues, and adopt the mere strategy of 
adding together the opposing interests to gain places of power 
without responsibility. This scheme of things merely parallels the 
typical American process of rolling together the demands of dis- 
trict representatives into one barrel for a lump vote—a little for 
everybody rather than something worth while for all. We have 
no clear-cut and responsible way, apparently, of pooling executive, 
administrative, and legislative experience for national action. 
Hence forces too often are set in motion, as in pension or mortgage 
legislation, which grow with the years into the possibility of 
national bankruptcy. 

We are thus faced with a very real:dilemma. We can equip our 
Government to meet the manifold tasks which we force upon it, 
and thus develop responsibility, or take the position that no 
matter how urgent or necessary public action may seem to be, we 
dare not allow the Government to undertake the responsibility. 
If we are going to trust government, then there are certain possible 
courses for us to take. é 
, We can increase the discretionary power of the Executive—a kind 
of return to the Tudor theory, in which the strong executive served 
as a national instrument of balance and control over contending 
interests. This would leave the Legislature a mere discussion 
agency and the recruiting ground for public leadership. This, it 
should be noted, was the popular solution in post-war Europe, 
when parliaments and parties refused to accept responsibility for 
formulating and defending policies. The American people are just 
now in reaction against such an idea, and inevitably will be so long 
as our irresponsible establishment remains unchanged. 

We might have the President and his Cabinet deliberately seek 
closer relations with the legislature by frequent informal caucus 
discussions and create a continuing round-the-year joint legisla- 
tive policy cabinet. If such a device could be formalized into the 
fabric of interdepartmental relationships to give it constancy and 
stability, it might point the way, at least, down the trail of re- 
sponsibility. Something like this may be developing in certain of 
our States which have set up legislative or executive councils. 

Some still favor the proposals of Wocdrow Wilson made 50 years 
ago. Eventually, under such a change, the Presidency might take 
on the character of the French Presidency or the English King- 
ship without its trappings. But there is an opposite possibility, 
and as we consider what is going on under our eyes in France and 
England, and with our long tradition to be overcome, this seems 
an unpromising immediate solution. 

In despair we might dismantle the functions of government to 
such a point that public duties would be few and unimportant 
and thus relatively easy and simple to administer. Such a pro- 
gram is no real program but under modern conditions is an ap- 
proach to anarchy. 

Some even propose to hand back our problems to the States for 
solution. It seems that in so doing we would produce 48 head- 
aches instead of 1 and would not solve the original problem. 
Moreover, the States have problems of responsibility within their 
own jurisdiction which remain highly perplexing. 

Facing some of the implications here set forth, the President’s 
Committee on Management was organized to study the administra- 
tive and managerial aspects of the Presidential office. It under- 
took the task of finding and suggesting instruments which would 
aid the President in exercising his administrative powers, at least, 
and by the same token, his administrative responsibility to the 
people. 

Before the President’s message to Congress, which recommended 
that the committee’s suggestions be made law, could have any real 
consideration by Congress, however, both houses were involved in 
the bitterest debate of 20 years—that on the President’s Supreme 
Court proposal. Ail of the fury aroused by that debate made sane 
discussion of the reorganization report almost impossible. The 
legislaticn drafted as a follow-up to the report was almost im- 
mediately dubbed “the dictator bill.” The fact that the President 
wanted it was all that his enemies needed to know. From that 
moment on both he and his propositions were under bombard- 
ment. Moyeover, on at least one of these suggestions—the nost- 
and pre-audit devices—the experts immediately differed. One group 
of political scientists (the @ommittee) came to quite different con- 
clusions from those economists and political scientists represent- 
ing the Brookings Institution. The debate on the President's meas- 
ures went far aficid particularly in the House. By and large most 
of it was not illuminating except to show that Members of the 
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Congress were unwilling or unable to discuss the place or possi- 
bility of responsibility in government. 

The great misfortune in this controversy does not lie so much 
in the fact that Congress and the President did not get together 
in 1937, as in the fact that the real issues were not made clear 
to the public either in the debates and in fireside chats, 
or in the press. Had the proponents of the bill been able to ad- 
vance the various suggested c within the frame of a respon- 
sible government, they might have brought forth almost irresistible 
arguments for most of them, and they might have discovered how 
the others could have been modified so as to draw less fire. In 
the actual situation, however, the arguments for change did not 
take account of the whole problem which the National Govern- 
ment faces. Perhaps it was impossible to do so. The opponents 
were in a no less happy situation. By all their lights they believed 
they were justified in their course; but they were fighting in an 
unreal light. As the lines were drawn, the debate was of little 
profit to the public because too little attention was given by the 
Congress to the place or possibility of responsibility, and par- 
ticularly administrative responsibility, in government. It was called 
@ Presidential plot and that was enough to damn it. Debate often 
turned on parts of the report which were not recognized in the bill. 
Moreover, as it turned out, a constitutional question involving the 
veto and the two-thirds vote was raised in connection with the 
President's authority to give an Executive order as one of supreme 
importance. 

It would have been difficult to get farther away from the real 
problems of administrative organization. Yet there was the issue 
as large as life to each side. On the heels of the President’s 
Supreme Court proposals and in a scheme of government with no 
seat of final responsibility, the bill touched off a footless sirife 
which, when once started, made impossible a discussion of perti- 
nent problems. Moreover, the President’s forthright statement 
that he had “no inclination to be a dictator,” though a natural 
retort in the heat of a political battle, did not help in bringing 
back the debate into the realm of a discussion on responsibility. 
The whole struggle emphasizes once more a fact which students 
of government have pointed out repeatedly, that our Congress has 
an attitude toward executive machinery which is quite unique. 
It insists upon elaborate legislative restriction on the Executive 
through the mechanisms of statutory controls, and thus gives the 
President an alibi at all times for poor administration. It would 
be a more powerful influence for responsible government, and 
would represent the people better, if we had a tradition that the 
task of Congress is to bend its energies much more exclusively 
to a clear formulation of public policy and a vigorous and con- 
trolling scrutiny of administrative results. It is a short-sighted 
policy that fears the exercise of any executive discretion, for the 
final result of such an attitude on the part of the legislature 
has too often meant the downfall of popular assemblies through 
the coercion of events. With all of the experience of recent years 
before our eyes, it is time to recognize, in our fear of dictatorships, 
that events themselves have a way of becoming the most real 
dictators of all. 

Now that the happenings of the last decade have focused the 
attention of the American people upon national problems and the 
handicaps under which the National Government labors in plan- 
ning and coordinating its measures to meet them, it may be possible 
to bring into the open some intelligent discussion of the whole 
probiem of responsibility within our democratic system. We are 
engaged on many fronts just now in defending democracy against 
attacks from within and propaganda against it from without. It 
is entirely possible that the democratic idea is fighting for its life 
in this generation and, because of certain economic determinants, 
against great odds. Other peoples have forsaken the democratic 
mode upon the theory that it was failing to meet the crisis as a 
responsible agency of the people should. 

Let us face this challenge squarely and ask ourselves whether 
here in the United States under modern and ominously com- 
plex conditions we can develop a de facto responsible Government 
to act for the American people, as a representative and effective 
instrument of their will. It is time for thoughtful men to give 
attention to our situation. Without question there must be 
certain and continuing responsibility located in our Government 
at Washington. It should be clear, for instance, that the President 
needs a better staff organization and the advantage of the best 
administrative techniques. It is clear also that Congress has to 
act within the limitations imposed upon it by its size and the 
local character of its membership. 
be developed at Washington some provision for a kind of career 
service which in a very real sense straddles both the legislative 
and the executive departments. Our check-and-balance system 
assumes that the Executive is responsible directly to the people. 
Somehow in times of great stress the Nation as a whole does 
exert itself and it tries to determine public policy by giving 
unusual attention to the election of a President. For a time 
while the President retains his popularity there seems to be 
realized responsibility. 

But Congress, too, is directly responsible to the people, and it 
wishes to be on the ground floor also. Before long the meshing 
of legislative and executive experience and responsibility which 
should be the result of a party elect@on seem to fail and the 
gears begin to clash. Programs, variously initiated, often excel- 
lently conceived, do not have a decent trial or become reasonably 
effective for they are not administered by those who are experi- 
enced in governmental organization and procedure and existing 
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facilities and personnel for such administration are not called in. 
In other words, the career service and the loyalties which it repre- 
sents are not drawn upon in planning as well as in executing 
ee The responsibility which theoretically we thought we 

for does not work out as we supposed it would 
wale the traditional American system. 

In any program for the development of a more responsible Gov- 
ernment, it would appear that the President will have to take 
leadership. Perhaps under present conditions and traditions we 
somehow expect it even though we do not provide for it. With 
an adequate Budget Bureau staff set up on a career basis, and 
with a real Cabinet of the general planning and coordinating type—- 
which, of course, he can have if he wants to appoint it—and with 
rather permanent under secretaries as a part of the civil service 
it will be possible to develop carefully prepared national programs 
which the people need and want and which will have some chance 
of success if soundly administered. Given a proper staff organ- 
ization if the President could have an enced coordinator 
and general ras a deputy administrative president, perhaps 
as a Cabinet officer without portfolio, he would be still better 
armed. If, further, this deputy by tradition could become a non- 
political and nonpartisan agent, we would be on the way toward 
the development of administration as an art in the National Gov- 
ernment. The American world of business and industry has done 
this as have many local governments in many States. 

Many years ago, David F. Houston, who occupied two Cabinet 
posts with Woodrow Wilson, made some such suggestion in these 
words: “It is a question in my mind whether the President can 
long continue to be the formal head of the Government, the 
chief of his party, and the leader of Congress. It may be a task 
too great for any human being to stand up under; Congress will 
resent his attempt to lead it. He must at least have the Presi- 
dency better organized. He should have as his first aide one of 
the ablest men in the country and under him three or four men 
of exceptional ability; one to see that the problems affecting a 
number of Departments are dealt with promptly and in the right 
fashion;' one to establish the necessary contacts with Congress 
and the public, including the press, and the other to supervise the 
executive offices. The President should ask Congress to authorize 
him to do this and to give him money enough to pay a respectable 
salary to each of them.” Why should the Congress or the Amer- 
ican people fear such a development? Under such a set-up Con- 
gress would have the opportunity to become a real reviewing 
agency of responsible administrative operation. It could give 
proper attention to well-planned programs of public action. 
In so doing it would inevitably develop political leadership on 
the basis of national needs and policies. In that case it need not 
fear or suspect administrative discretion and action for it would 
review and criticize rather than try to check it. Moreover, it has 
the purse strings. 

Among other things we need just now is a widespread under- 
standing of the fact that under our traditional check-and-balance 
system and with the shifting that is going on in the field we call 
the division of powers in our Federal system, it is extremely 
dificult to the point of being impossible to get and keep any 
national responsible leadership in a legislature chosen as is ours. 
Only through such an understanding can we ever work out some 
alternative for a parliamentary system which will give us what the 
English seem to have. That we need more responsible govern- 
ments, national and local, few thoughtful men will deny. The 
fathers doubtiess believed that they were inaugurating a system 
of national responsibility within a limited sphere. Our trouble is 
that the orbit of our national life has been extended enormously 
and our minds are still imprisoned by attitudes which were sound 
in the days of a simpler economy. We must get a new look at 
the whole problem of responsibility as it is affected by the develop- 
ment of the field of function, of democratic control under actual 
conditions as we find them, of structure as it hampers action when 
action is necessary, and in the light of the present attack upon 
democracy itself. To allow the drifting process to have its way in 
the kind of world in which we live is highly dangerous. To allow 
suspicion and the clash of economic or political interests to prevent 
our Government from making the necessary accommodations to 
meet modern situations is to risk too much. We owe it to the 
future as well as to ourselves to give as genuine attention to our 
national political problems as did the men of 1787. 

The debates of 1787 indicate that the fathers deliberately turned 
their backs upon what might have become the parliamentary 
system, fearing to establish an all-powerful legislature. They es- 
tablished instead a Congress and an independent Executive each 
presumably representative of the whole people. Congress, however, 
fails to be a representative national body or a responsibly func- 
tioning institution. So far as the electorate can see, the Presi- 
dential office seems to be the one national responsible position 
immediately related to the whole electorate. The core of that 
responsibility centers in those functions of the President which 
have to do with political leadership and his relations with Congress. 
These need development and implementation so that the President 
and Congress become a government in the technical sense. Mean- 
while the President’s administrative functions might well devolve 
in much larger measure upon some more permanent administrative 
establishment which will provide the basis for long-time planning 
and the balancing of programs as well as the day-to-day operation 
of the National Government. In this way we would bring our 
Mational career service into a closer relationship with both the 
President and the Congress and have a real reviewing agency of 
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administrative acts particularly in connection with the debates on 
the Budget. 

Responsibility in modern times and in a democracy must in- 
clude the power to act for the people when action is necessary. 
To distrust or fear the grant of power is to deny validity to the 
whole process of modern government and to encourage anarchy. 
It must be remembered that more than ever before liberty is 
coupled with efficient government exercising power in behalf of 
the people. The people themselves can make this power respon- 
sible only through governmental action which represents their 
will. To distrust a controlled and responsible government means 
that we leave the use of power in hands which are not responsible 
to ourselves. This is not the way to freedom but to a new kind 
of serfdom in our world as now organized. A responsible govern- 
mental establishment is more necessary today than at any time 
in human history for much more is at stake than ever before. 
A paramount question which the world faces is whether re- 
sponsibility can be achieved and maintained through the Demo- 
cratic process. Our country can furnish the best proving ground 
for such a test. We have ample physical resources and therefore 
no imperialist designs, we have discovered that many races and 
nationalities can live happily side by side, we have a system of 
public education that provides wide opportunity even into the 
realm of higher and professional instruction, we still have faith 
in elections and in the electorate, and we have an almost universal 
use of the most effective devices for intercommunication. More- 
over we still suspect military establishments. We are thus in 
position to achieve responsibility and maintain democracy if we 
can set up goals to which we can give a common allegiance. If 
we can do this our loyalties will suffer no strain and the ten- 
dencies toward disintegration need not appear. 

The dictators have taught us at least two things: That there 
are no guaranties worth while in the modern alternative to 
democracy and that people are willing to make great sacrifices— 
yes; even their immediate freedom—for announced desirable eco- 
nomic and social goals though their attainment may take many 
years. Meanwhile dictators, too, use what appear to be the 
methods and trappings of democracy in order to pose as popular 
choices. And they cultivate patience in the multitude even while 
they whip up passions of various kinds to cover up their own 
failures to perform in the arena of domestic polity. 

There can be no question that democracy today is being asked to 
take a responsibility for which originally it was unadapted. The 
concrete institutional goals for which our early democracy crusaded 
had to do with personal freedoms and guarantees against govern- 
mental interference. It assumed that responsibility for the general 
welfare could run to the people themselves without much common 
politica: action through governmental mechanisms. Today the 
general welfare and even those individual rights to life and the 
pursuit of happiness depend in a much greater degree on coopera- 
tive efforts through the only agency which is common to all the 
people, their political establishment. 

To perpetuate democracy and responsible Government we are 
faced with certain imperatives. 

First. We must discover and proclaim a social and economic pro- 
gram which will provide for Americans the essence of economic 
security and the personal freedoms which were inherent in our 
earlier system of democratic opportunity and as we supposed guar- 
anteed by a responsible constitutional government. Political 
democracy must have its base in economic democracy today as it did 
100 years ago or it will disintegrate. Here is an integrating prin- 
ciple which shouid furnish a concrete goal for which a whole people 
can make common sacrifices. 

Second. We must accept the principle that the common agent of 
the popular will—the people’s government—will be forced to under- 
take as public functions what the common need requires. The 
state of the arts, the distribution of natural resources, the organi- 
zation of our economic life, work opportunities, and the accepted 
standards of living all will play a part in the determination of what 
this common need is. 

Third. We must make a conscious and continuous attempt to 
adapt the structure of our Government to the changing environment 
in which political institutions work. No governmental forms are 
sacred. They are subject to the same laws of adaptation as are 
other structures, organic or institutional. If simple checks and 
balances fail, let us discover accommodations which may allow them 
to succeed. 

Fourth. We must recognize that, in spite of theoretical divisions 
of the field of governmental power, many of the problems facing our 
people have become national in their scope and they must be met in 
some large part by a national attack. No amount of rationalizing or 
reasoning from precedent will change this fact. 

Fifth. We must promote an understanding of the democratic 
method and its implications. Self-government is impossible with- 
out a responsible citizenship. Any people which is uninformed, 
ignorant, short-sighted, inattentive to ideas or events, which has no 
capacity for independent decision, which has no defense against 
emotional contagion, which is fickle and gullible, is not prepared 
for the hard task of self-government. It lacks the stuff from which 
responsibility can spring. This the fathers recognized, and they 
determined that Americans at least should be armed for self-govern- 
ment through education. Today we are still even more dependent 
on the educational process. And it needs to be much more per- 
suasive throughout our whole population. 

Sixth. Most important of all, in its final implications we are faced 
with the youth problem and its relation to responsible democratic 


institutions. For how shall youth glory in a democratic process 
which fails, at least for the time, to open their door of opportunity? 
Youth the world over for generations fought the democratic fight. 
Just now youth everywhere listens to and in many places has fol- 
lowed the siren song of the dictator and the power state. Youth 
wants work, wants a home and family, wants to be heard in popu- 
lar assemblies, wants a decent standard of living, and wants those 
freedoms which are understood to be an American heritage. But 
youth now waits after leaving school an average of 2 years before 
finding a job, which on the avérage is, after all, but temporary. 
Youth dares not establish a home or undertake family obligations 
until there is some semblance of secure employment. Youth faces 
the fact that the modal age of criminals in this country is 19 and 
that our crime bill is computed as $13,000,000,000 a year. Every- 
where the growing dependence on force as an instrument of eco- 
nomic and political advantage is in evidence. And so youth asks 
what the democratic method is doing in any responsible way to 
work out answers for his problem or to help him find his own. In 
some very real sense, then, our enduring quest for responsibility 
continues as a challenge to youth in each new generation. It goes 
on and on from age to age showing its various facets, its changing 
aspects, its new and sometimes disturbing imperatives. Youth 
needs to believe in the democratic way if democracy is to be main- 
tained. 

To those, then, who maintain the faith, to those who still be- 
lieve in representative government, I suggest that the American 
people are at this moment in dire need of a social goal to which 
they can aspire with confidence, a governmental structure which 
can meet the strains and stresses now and in the future to be put 
upon public agencies, and a citizenship which can be trusted to act 
responsibly in the premises. The quest for responsibility is a proc- 
ess of education, long, hard, and continuing. Men have followed 
this quest through the ages. It is our peculiar American obligation 
to carry on, with hope and confidence, so that our heritage may 
descend, strengthened and buttressed, to our children and our chil- 
dren’s children. 
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Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have included in the Appendix of the Recorp a speech deliv- 
ered by the Assistant Solicitor General of the United States, 
Hon. Golden W. Bell, at the Jackson Day dinner at Sioux 


Falls, S. Dak., on January 7, 1939. 
There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, it is exhilarating to find 
myself in this “land of the Dakotahs” at the falls of the Sioux 
River where in 1856 or 1857 your intrepid agricultural pioneers 
first attempted a permanent settlement. I have read that it was 
abandoned some 6 years later because of fear of the Sioux Indians 
after the Minnesota outbreak, but this beautiful city belies the 
historian and demonstrates that the people of this, the “Sunshine 
State,” understand as little about quitting what once they begin 
as did Andrew Jackson. That is a diversion likewise completely 
unknown to our present Great White Father at Washington. Hap- 
pily the G. O. P. Co. long ago acquired a permanent monop- 
oly on the art of doing nothing, and we do not question the effi- 
ciency with which the officers and directors of that company have 
continued to carry on that business since Woodrow Wilson. 

It was with elation that I began my journey to the West where 
my life began and for the greater part has been lived. Indeed, I 
can lay some claim to South Dakota as an ancestral home, since 
once it was a part of the Territory of Wisconsin, where my mother 
was born, where my father, brought in infancy from Ireland as Fre- 
mont was penetrating to Devils Lake, grew to manhood before 
treking across the Plains to the land’s end in the year Dakota 
became a Territory. I am deeply appreciative of your warm hospi- 
tality and it is a privilege to speak to so large and loyal a group 
of Democrats gathered to pay honor to the memory of one mag- 
nificent warrior statesman who symbolized the spirit and temper 
of the free American people of his time, Andrew Jackson; and to 
render richly deserved tribute and gratitude to another, who in our 
generation so cheerfully, so valiantly, so relentlessly battles that 
we of this day may not forfeit through our own apathy, through 
the schemes of frustrated leaders of discredited domestic parties, or 
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through the arrogant arms of foreign autocrats our dearly bought, 
immeasurably precious, precariously held, heritage of freedom— 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

How boundless the horizons of those frontier days in this do- 
main, how apparently limitless the lands for settlement. Bound- 
aries of territories were described expensively—reminiscent of the 
cavalierly sweep of the grant by the English Crown to the lords 
proprietors in 1663 of the Province of Carolina, a little more than 
a century later to cradle Andrew Jackson: Bounded on the north 
by the Province of Virginia, on the south by the Spanish pos- 
sessions, and extending from the Atlantic Ocean westwardly to 
the South Seas. Lewis and Clark, in 1804, a year after what is 
now South Dakota came under United States ownership through 
the mighty Thomas Jefferson’s Louisiana Purchase, passed up the 
Missouri on their way to the Rocky Mountains, when Andrew 
Jackson was about to leave the Supreme Court of Tennessee, 
where he had sat since resigning as United States Senator. In 
1810 Lord Selkirk built a fort at the present location of Pembina, 
supposing it to be part of his purchase from the Hudson Bay 
Co. Two years after Old Hickory fought the battle of New Orleans, 
Framboise built a fort near where now stands your present capital. 
Six years before the first steamboat ascended the Missouri to that 
site, Andrew Jackson received in the campaign of 1824 the largest 
number of popular votes cast for President of the United States, 
though lack of an absolute majority in the Electoral College re- 
sulted in the choosing of Adams in the House of Representatives. 

Thomas Jefferson, having entrusted to this other giant the 
philosophy of democratic government to be translated into action, 
died in 1826. By 1828 the frontiers in the East had expanded 
beyond the Alleghenies and a generation matured under new 
social and eccnomic conditions in that new West recognized 
Jackson aS a man of the people, one after their own hearts, and 
elected him President. Small wonder that they reelected him in 
1832; the thousands who had fied from the hard labor conditions 
in the East, seeking new homes in the West, knew the straight- 
forward fighter of Tennessee as one of their breed, and his out- 
spoken defense of the underdog won him as friends throughout 
the land those deprived of justice and opportunity. Here was one 
whom they understood, who understood them, who thought and 
fought for them—why should they not return to office the first 
real President of the people. 

Was it ominous, perhaps, of things to come that then, while he 
was battling the powerful Biddle Bank, the American Fur Co., 
owner of the steamboat that voyaged to the site of Pierre where 
it built a fort in 1832, had monopolized the Missouri River fur 
trade—a natural resource of that region that, however inconceiv- 
able at that time, was to be exhausted by 1856? Was there a stir 
of alarm along the banks of that great river at the money powers 
as a growing peril to democracy? Had rumors perturbed the 
ears of the hardy frontier folk of ever-increasing fears of political 
leaders toward the sunrise that a privileged industrial and com- 
mercial class had arisen to rob them of their free life, to turn 
them into economic dependents on the leavings of the prosperity 
of others? Did they comprehend that the mighty biows their great 
Commander in Chief was dealing against the great bank, State 
nullification and foreign powers were to preserve to them, the 
free American people, their right and opportunity to participate in 
their own Government? I am confident they did; and that as the 
colossal and beloved champion of their destinies, his party strong, 
perfectly organized, his titantic task finished, surrendered to— 
perhaps welcomed as a friend—the only conqueror he ever knew, 
they took new courage in their mourning. 

Beyond their imaginings they were to have need of fortitude, 
for the years to come were portentous of disaster, sometimes to be 
worked by the elements, sometimes by men, and always tragically 
enough, when the people were leaderless. They were to learn that 
the West, vast as were its territories, did have limits, that always 
“The old order changeth, yielding place to new,” that they must 
adjust themselves to ever-changing conditions of life, fight new 
invisible foes, and not indulge vainly in nostalgic yearnings for 
the return of the o!d frontiers. 

Not even Jackson's spirit could bridge the gap of years to Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and the fire of democracy that had been burning 
for 30 years flickered and almost died, to be fanned to life by 
Lincoln, in fact both in thought and purpose a Democrat, who 
as a youth had caught inspiration from Andrew Jackson. But 
the days of the Civil War were too congested, Lincoln’s life too 
tragically brief; and so, with him, the revived light of democracy 
went out until in 1885 another uprising of the people resulted in 
Grover Cleveland. In the interim the Republican Party grew as 
the tool of the special interests, the servant of monopoly. After 
Cleveland there stretched another time arid of liberalism until 
the appearance of Theodore Roosevelt to whom the trend of his 
party and its leaders became so odious that 4 years after he left 
Washington he led the revolt that brought forth Woodrow Wilson. 
He lifted once more the beacon to light the ways of average men; 
but after him began the uncaptained rout to the greatest eco- 
nomic catastrophe in the history of this Nation. I prefer to 
characterize those dire years in the words of Kipling: 


“Yea, though we sinned—and our rulers went from righteousness 
Deep in all dishonor though we stained our garment’s hem 

O, be ye not dismayed. 

Though we stumbled and we strayed, 

We were led by evil counselors— 

The Lord shall deal with them.” 
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Before undertaking all too inadequate comment on the stu- 
pendous accom ents of Franklin D. Roosevelt, let me turn 
the clock back for a few moments and look to what was happen- 
ing to the people of your State over the long years after Jackson. 

Although the brothers Verendrye, who in 1743 had wandered 
from Manitoba into the Black Hills looking for the “western 
ocean” were disappointed because they didn’t find it, the men of 
Custer’s expedition experienced no such emotion when a century 
and a quarter later they there discovered gold. Such a rush of 
gold hunters followed that by of the year in which your 
present apparently inexhaustible Homestake Lode was located, the 
town of Custer had become overnight a city of 6,000. Three years 
later began what is called the great Dakota boom that took you 
to separate statehood, to continue until 1889, the year that Grover 
Cleveland’s first term expired. During that time something like 
42,000,000 acres, almost half the area of South Dakota, were home- 
steaded. The population increased from less than a hundred thou- 
sand in 1880 to over 260,000 in 1885, almost 330,000 by 1890, and the 
60 miles of railroad of 1878 were expanded more than twentyfold. 

Then two afflictions were visited upon you, the Republican Party 
and drought; I know that this distinguished and unbiased gath- 
ering will agree that of the two the former was decidedly the 
greater. Immigration came to a standstill, there was widespread 
destitution, and many homesteaders left the State. That depres- 
sion the Republicans willed to Cleveland, just as they made Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt the heir of the mess which they so successfully 
brewed when last they were in office. It was too much to expect 
Cleveland to complete the job of restitution of the ruin he had 
inherited, even in two terms, particularly as it was accentuated 
by constantly recurring droughts. He made great progress, how- 
ever, and in 1896 increasingly satisfactory conditions prevaiied, 
s0 that what the Republicans received back a year later was not 
the sick State growing worse they had left on the Democratic 
doorstep but a convalescent on the way to recovery. 

The patient thus revived and restored under Cleveland con- 
tinued to improve notwithstanding Republican administrations— 
but it is to be borne in mind that for a part of that time in 
Theodore Roosevelt the patient was under the care of a physician 
not so reactionary, whose prescriptions were more modern than 
those usually kept in the G. O. P. drug store. I sometimes think 
that the stock of that institution is limited to anesthetics and 
narcotics that have the effect not of curing, but only of produc- 
ing temporarily imaginary improvement. Anyway, when that 
Roosevelt would serve no more as his party wished, there hap- 
pened what might have been expected from the old medicine— 
the patient under Taft suffered again the complications of real 
Republicanitis. 

Again the Grand Old Party’s doctors were fired and Woodrow 
Wilson was called in. Unfortunately he was succeeded again by 
the school of doctors that practiced in an outworn age who raised 
the patient’s blood pressure so high there was such an explosion 
that again the Democratic physicians were summoned to call him 
back to life. 

A year after the present administration took office the droughts 
of the preceding years culminated in an exceptional crop failure 
and since that time lack of rain along with too many grass- 
hoppers have made it difficult to make the headway with the 
inherited muddle that ctherwise would have been accomplished. 
They have been difficult years indeed for you, but the administra- 
tion did not bring them about, although there are those that 
prefer to fix upon it the blame for all evil. That human quality 
of never taking blame to one’s self and fixing it on others ac- 
counts, I think, very largely for the temporary reverses in your 
recent election. Don’t feel too badly about that; my State of 
California threw out a Republican Governor and elected a fine, 
forward-looking Democrat in his place—and look what happened 
in your neighboring States of North Dakota and Wisconsin. 

Now the Democratic Party does not pretend to bring rain to all 
places at all times that it is needed—though you will remember 
that our President frequently helps even the weather. But when 
we can’t make rain we don’t sit down as does the elephant and let 
human beings take their course in the consequent destitution to 
their ruin. As he took hold of the banking crisis when he first 
came into power, so when the great drought of 1934 struck you, 
Franklin D, Roosevelt, man of action, like Jackson, acted, and 
acted fast. He promptly threw into the breach all the means at 
his disposal and he has not stopped. He has been holding the 
Federal Government in the breach in your economic life ever since. 

I understand that you in this part of the State have not been 
as hard hit as those in other parts of it—but all of you have taken 
it on the chin. Drought, dust storms, insect pests, all of them 
together, however, have not been able to defeat you. When you 
were groggy through ruined crops you didn’t go down; when that 
blow was followed by low prices when crops were better you were 
still there. That is always the dilemma of the rancher; if crops 
are good, prices are low; if prices are good, there are no crops. 
Here is what Andrew Jackson, according to a biographer, had to 
say about a dilemma: “Jackson was not in the least afraid of a 
dilemma. He was ready at any time to meet a dilemma more 
than half way and spit in its face.” Of course, the kind of pound- 
ing you people have been enduring hasn’t been easy to stand. It 
isn’t only the shock of the blows as they come one after another 
over what seems an endless time, it is the cumulative effect, your 
reserves give out. Then others, your families, are involved, and 
you fight harder than ever because you feel the wall at your back 
weakening. Not for a moment do I mean to indicate that you 
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have been taking the punishment without hitting back. That's 
the kind of fighter the President loves. And you can continue to 
bank on it that he will see that the wall of your reserves doesn’t 
go down and will go the limit in helping you to win the war. 
One of Old Hickory’s retainers was asked whether he thought when 
his master died he would go to heaven. He scratched his head 
and after some thought replied, “Well, sah, if he done make up 
his mind to git there, ain’t nobody is goin’ to stop him.” 

No more is anybody or anything going to stop F. D. R. when 
he has made up his mind, and you can rest assured that he has 
unalterably resolved to see you through the battle to the economic 
freedom which was your heritage, for which you are fighting so 
hard. He knows that if you had been weaklings you wouldn’t be 
here to be helped; that the same dogged determination that kept 
your ancestors here when the Indians didn’t think they should stay 
will make it impossible for you to lose. That is the spirit of the 
old West and it hasn’t changed a bit; the only difference is that 
then they fought physical Indians and you now fight the more 
elusive and intangible enemy of economic coercion. You need 
different weapons against that foe and the President is going to 
continue to see that you get them and the ammunition you require 
to use them. He loves to help those that help themselves, and 
it is a trait of westerners that they don’t like to have things done 
for them; they like to do for themselves. All they need are the 
weapons with which to do it. 

Perhaps you remember that when Andrew Jackson said in South 
Carolina nullification days that he was going to hang the first man 
viclating the law to the first tree he could find, it was said, “When 
Jackson begins to talk about hanging, they can begin to look for 
the rope.” Franklin D. Roosevelt knows that you are set on hang- 
ing “Old Man Adversity,” that you have found the place to string 
him up, and you can count on him for the rope. 

In contrast to what this administration has been doing to help 
you and with what, let me assure you, it will continue to do, look 
at what the Grand Old Party didn’t do in the crises of the past. I 
am perfectly willing to concede that that party has made promises; 
indeed, that it will keep on making them until even its voice is 
gone. It is the greatest promiser, I warn you, in all history, and it 
is also the greatest breacher of promises. It was too much for 
Theodore Roosevelt and he left the party. Your late Governor 
Norbeck, nationally known and recognized as an agricultural leader, 
couldn’t stay on the G. O. P. reservation, so he openly endorsed 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1936. Both Theodore Roosevelt and Gov- 
ernor Norbeck were progressive men of the West who loved its wide- 
open spaces, its hearty -ways, its hospitable people, their iron will to 
freedom; both know that as a matter of physics neither planets nor 
men, oddly enough, can go in two opposite directions at the same 
time: that’s why they couldn’t go along with a party that promised 
one thing while at the same time it did another. 

When I left Washington the ringing message of the President to 
the Congress was in my ears and his words have continued to 
follow me as I have come West. Since he has so well, so inspir- 
ingly, spoken there is little left for me to say, and in a few mo- 
ments we shall be privileged to have his voice reach us here. His 
recent utterances have given rise to a perfect bedlam of howling 
from the Republicans and they are beating their war drums in 
desperate abandon. They are in a frenzy at the idea of national 
spending. As I came through Chicago I read an editorial in one 
of the city’s newspapers in which the suggestions of the President 
for protecting our homes from foreign aggression were laid to the 
necessity of doing something abroad to distract attention from 
what he is doing at home—actually placing him along with Hitler, 
Mussolini, and the Japanese Emperor as a dictator. 

Now, on the first count, if there is any logic prohibiting the 
benefit of national funds to you because they are acquired largely 
from the taxes collected from the great industrialists of the East, 
whose automobiles, whose farm machinery, and whose innumerable 
other products you buy, so contributing to those industrialists 
their generous profits on which they pay their taxes, I don’t know 
what it is. I don’t understand why industrialists should be ccn- 
sidered entitled to subsidies, why the merchant marine should be 
entitled to subsidies, but the farmer entitled to nothing. What 
would happen to the industrialists, where would be their profits, 
where would be the taxes collected from them by the National 
Government, if the farmers were to shut up shop and not buy 
their goods? And, on the second count, I deeply deplore that any 
American newspaper, that any group of citizens who call them- 
selves Americans, that even one American citizen, though I freely 
concede them the right of free speech, should place our President 
in the category of all or any one of the foreign dictators—it’s so 
silly and so cheap. 

The Republicans underrate your intelligence, but let them not 
forget that your State is famous for the excellence of its educa- 
tional conditions—then perhaps they will talk sense. I under- 
stand that even now they are promising the farmers cost of pro- 
duction, high prices, and unrestricted planting. That is ideal— 
and you know just as well as I do that it just isn’t good sense. 
Until, as we are doing, we rebuild our lost world market for wheat, 
I, for one, am glad that we don’t have to accept world prices for 
it—just about half as much as we are guaranteed by the admin- 
istration and better still it is a case of heads I win, tails I win, 
because if world prices go up we get the benefit of them. As to 
your corn, I will bet that the only people in the State who are 
disgruntled are those that didn’t sign up with the Government; 
and that those who did are patting themselves on their backs while 


they keep their own corn sealed and buy that of the nonsigners 
to feed their hogs. 

I am not going to attempt to go into the details of the admin- 
istration of the farm program; I am just pointing out to you that to 
me it seems founded on gocd horse sense. I believe that the great 
majority of your wheat raisers and your corn producers are going 
along under it—as I should expect people to play ball together, the 
name of whose State is “Dakota,” signifying “ally.” You remember 
the old story in McGuffy’s reader about the father who gave to his 
sons the bundle of sticks to break—it was only when the sticks 
were separated that it was possible. So as long as you continue to 
proceed as a unit you are safe, and neither man nor weather can 
break you. I predict that next year better things are ahead in 
wheat and corn; and I only hope that the great amount of live- 
stock that you will produce won't run away with you. 

As a nation we are impervious likewise to destruction so long—but 
only so long—as we go forward. together, all citizens allied, all groups 
of citizens allied, all States allied—as “Dakotas.” When you become 
intolerant of my race, be it black or white, or of my religion, what- 
ever it may be, or of my freedom to vote as I please, or of my right 
to speak as I think by word of mouth or through the press, then 
there yawns before us such an abyss as I shudder to contemplate. 
Let us beware of any who may attempt to persuade us in the slight- 
est to the contrary. Let us repel as we would repel a rattlesnake 
any proposed substitution of doctrine from abroad for our demo- 
cratic system, our equal way of living. 

So long as we are permitted to continue let us continue as a 
nation of good will and peace, but let us not be blind: 

“The earth is full of anger, 
The seas are dark with wrath.” 

Let us therefore rearm by air, by sea, and by land that we on this 
hemisphere may not be assailed in our sleep as some have been; 
resolved that as we do not desire to take away from any other one 
foot that does not belong to us, so no other shall take away one foot 
that does belong to us. 

Let us not forget those stupendous stone faces—Andrew Jackson’s 
massive among them—so imperturbably, so endlessly locking out 
from the Back Hills over the Nation, established and kept free by 
those whose images they are, serenely confident that their great suc- 
cessor in the White House in this generation will preserve from 
enemies within and without what they builded; let the colossal like- 
nesses of those titans ever watching over their sublime handiwork 
and the people they loved so well inspire us, in the solemn words of 
that other friend whose sculptured countenance towers in that 
mighty company, to “highly resolve that those dead shall not have 
died in vain.” 





New York State Constitutional Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 16, 1939 


REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT DELIVERED OVER THE RADIO 
iocaae OVAL ROOM OF THE WHITE HOUSE, SEPTEMBER 
17, 19 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask permission to have in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the remarks of the 
President delivered from the White House on the occasion 
of the Constitutional Convention in New York State, Septem- 
ber 17, 1938. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


It is with deep personal disappointment that I find the affairs 
of the world such that I cannot be with my neighbors in Pough- 
keepsie today. 

That my great-great-grandfather, Isaac Roosevelt, sat in the 
little old courthouse here 150 years ago and cast his vote with the 
slim majority in favor of ratification of the Federal Constitution 
is a family tradition of which I am proud. 

There are two words in the English language which in the heat 
of political controversy are often forgotten or abused—the words 
“faith” and “confidence.” It is well for us to remember that a 
very large minority of the inhabitants of the Thirteen Original 
States were opposed to the adoption of the Constitution. They 
had witnessed the complete failure of government under the 
Articles of Confederation—yet they were opposed to a real union 
because they believed those leaders who viewed with alarm any 
effort to think and act in national terms instead of State and local 
terms. 

And, believe me, the viewers with alarm, the patrons of ghosts 
and hobgoblins in those days had little to learn from the profes- 
sional fear mongers of 1938. 
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I wish that all of you might read the dusty newspapers and 
pamphlets and handbills of 1788. Feelings ran high. Vitupera- 
tion and invective were the rule. The State of New York would 
cease to exist and its people would be squeezed to death between 
the cold-blooded Yankees of New England on the one side and 
the passionate aristocracy of the South on the other—-if you be- 
lieved one type of publicity. The people of the State of New 
York would be ruined by interstate tariffs and as a weak inde- 
pendent nation would be reconquered by George III, if you read the 
publicity of the other party. 

Washington, Adams, Hamilton, and Clinton were labeled traitors 
and dictators. 

In the midst of these diatribes this Constitutional Convention in 
Poughkeepsie was faced with the problem of saying “yes” or “no.” 
Then, as now, there were men and women afraid of the future— 
distrustful of their own ability to meet changed conditions; short- 
sighted in their dog-in-the-manger conception of local and national 
needs. They were afraid of democracy; afraid of the trend toward 
unity; afraid of 13 States becoming one nation. 

As the weeks went on and an insufficient number of States had 
approved the Constitution to put it into effect, its opponents at 
this Convention, realizing more and more that the very existence of 
that paper organization known as the United States of America 
was at stake, and that public opinion was swinging against them, 
narrowed their opposition to the fact that the Constitution con- 
tained no Bill of Rights. 

They held a slim majority against ratification, but at that moment 
a small group of delegates, in which I am glad to say Dutchess 
County was well represented, came forward with an appeal to the 
“faith and confidence” of the Convention. They agreed that a 
permanent Constitution for the United States should contain a 
bill of rights, and they proposed ratification by the State of New 
York “in full faith and confidence” that a bill of rights would be 
promptly submitted to the several States by the first Congress to 
meet under the Constitution. 

You and I know today that it was this proposal which won final 
adherence by a small margin; and more than that—that this pro- 
posal of “full faith and confidence” was in fact carried out by the 
Congress of the United States when it assembled. 

I do not know that it is necessary to elaborate on this parable or 
text. It is perhaps sufficient for me to say that when in almost 
every generation between 1788 and 1938 the American people have 
been faced with similar decisions, they have in the long run ex- 
pressed their “full faith and confidence” in the integrity and safety 
of the national concept. 

It required great patience between 1783 and 1788 to bring home 
the realization that 13 separate Colonies, become 13 separate States, 
could not survive as 13 separate nationalities. Leadership toward 
the thought of a united nation had to be patient and was. Perse- 
verance of leadership combined with patience has always won. 

Once ratified, the Constitution presented the outline of a form 
of government. To become a workable instrument of government 
its words needed men in every succeeding generation to administer 
it as great as the men who wrote it. 

And the greatest of them have been the men who have sought to 
make the Constitution workable in the face of the new problems 
and conditions that have faced the Nation from year to year. 

Yes; the greatest of them have been those who have not said, 
“It will not work; it cannot be done; it must be changed; but, 
rather, those who have applied to the Constitution of the United 
States the spirit of “full faith and confidence” which has come 
down to us from the Convention which met here in the summer of 
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Jackson Day Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS T. MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 16, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. DAVID I. WALSH, OF MASSACHUSETTS, AT 
BOSTON, MASS., JANUARY, 7, 1939 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Watsu], at the Jackson Day dinner in Boston, on January 7. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

We meet tonight as Democrats for the first time since the elec- 
tions of November 8, at which time, we must admit, the Democratic 
Party fell short of the endorsements given it by the electorate in 
the three previcus national elections. The result is by no means 
an occasion for discouragement. It does suggest a study of the 
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election returns, and therein to find, if possible, the reasons for the 
attitude the electorate has expressed. 

It is inconceivable in a democracy like ours, with the com- 
plexities of problems confronting the Government at this time, 
that we could expect to retain indefinitely the mountainous ma- 
jorities given our party in 1936. Inherent fear on the part of 
Americans of overwhelming one-sided party control, their belief 
in checks and balances, and the general opinion that democratic 
institutions function best when a substantial minority functions 
to restrain the excesses of the majority, these reasons alone and 
of themselves would be sufficient to bring about the recession of last 
November. In my opinion, the majority of the American people 
still believe in the objectives of the present national administration 
and have no present intention to register general disapproval of its 
achievements. 

A study of the election returns will indicate scarcely any objec- 
tion to the many measures of reform; at most they indicate a pos- 
sible restlessness toward the speed with which recovery has been 
attained. This is natural and we accept and welcome the peoples’ 
right to impress upon our party their anxiety to have normal pros- 
perity restored as soon as possible. 

The election returns do indicate that the Democratic reverses 
were due either to local conditions which is clearly the situation in 
States like Connecticut, or dissatisfaction with the local and 
Federal bureaus administering certain reform and relief measures 
which, though generally approved, have, however, in execution 
sometimes been attended with bureaucratic injustices and public 
irritation. 

The election returns, therefore, serve notice upon our party to 
correct and modify some overreaching methods of administration 
and possibly some modification of certain remedial laws. There 
is no indication anywhere of a general repudiation of President 
Roosevelt’s program. As a matter of fact, Republican candidates, 
where successful, have generally approved of his objectives. Re- 
publican attacks are not toward the administration’s principles 
but the methods of administration. 

In accepting the mandate of the people, let us proceed to polish 
and perfect the long record of reforms we have made which, of 
necessity, had to be done in haste, and which in operation would 
inevitably show defects and possible injustices. Our party must 
now prove that it is capable of performing this task, and we 
should do it with as much harmony and cohesion as is possible 
without asking any Democrat to surrender his individual and 
intellectual integrity upon some particular phases of legislation 
or administration. _ 

If we have the constructive ability to recognize that we may 
have made some mistakes in administration and method—any 
other attitude would indicate a claim to be superhuman—we may, 
emphasizing and consolidating the gains made, go forward with 
renewed vigor and confidence to future victories. 

The post-World War depression, commencing here in 1929, focused 
direct attention upon the social and economic conditions under 
which the people had been living. Changes were demanded. The 
people were aroused and angered at the inequities and inequalities 
which, with Government sanction, were allowed to exist under the 
old order.. Changes were demanded. In Russia the people turned 
to communism for the solution; in Italy and Germany to dictator- 
ships. In America President Roosevelt and the Democratic Party 
were made the instruments of reform. We accepted the challenge 
to use our inherited democratic institutions to assure the people that 
they were capable of eliminating old wrongs and abuses; that they 
were capable of gratifying the aspirations of the people for a better 
world to live in. Three prior administrations of the Government 
sat motionless and indifferent to what was taking place in the 
social and economic order since the World War. 

The program was twofold—reform and recovery. We insisted 
that the time had come to uproot old evils, to correct the errors 
of the past, to lay the foundations for a more equitable dis- 
tribution of what we call social justice. That job has been well 
done. We have restored to the individual citizen the consciousness 
that his Government is more interested in the conservation of 
human beings than the conservation of natural resources—more 
interested in the preservation of human rights of the masses than 
the special rights of powerful organizations, represented by organ- 
ized industry and selfish capitalists. 

To those whose concept of government was a policeman, whose 
principal task was to protect property from direct and illegal as- 
sault, opposition to social reforms was to be expected. Our ad- 
ministration has demonstrated the real democratic concept of 
public service, which is that the Government’s responsibility to the 
people transcended the proposition of mere protection of life and 
property; that a government of the people must be vitally con- 
cerned with the social aims of mankind; that the individual must 
be protected against exploitation of his labor, of his savings, of his 
home, against destitution for him and his family in his old age 
and in financial depressions for which he was not responsible. 

Since 1932 we have moved rapidly and effectively to perform this 
service to our fellow men. 

“Let justice be done” became our policy. Thus began that long 
record of wise legislation, the objectives of which no one seriously 
challenges today—reactionaries may, but not Republican candi- 
dates seeking votes. The regulation of the stock exchange; the 
safeguarding of the people’s savings by rigid bank regulation and 
insuring of bank deposits; the protection of the worker against 
sweatshop wages; securing for the employee his inalienable right 
of collective bargaining; a reasonable living wage to unorganized 
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workers; more jobs for the unemployed through Government edict 
lowering sharply the weekly working hours; generous Government 
loans that private banks rejected to industries in financial diffi- 
culties; industry freed from sweatshop competitors; decent living 
homes for people of meager incomes; sectional advantage in indus- 
try abolished by uniform hours of employment and uniform min- 
imum wages in all parts of the country; to the aged, the orphaned, 
the crippled, and the blind a guaranty against pauperism through 
social-security legislation; unemployed youths, millions of them, 
trained in C. C. C. camps and through agencies of the National 
Youth Administration; food, clothing, shelter, and employment to 
the needy. These achievements mark a new era in our political 
and national life. Where is there a voice raised to repeal any 
single one of these reforms? 

But this is but a partial summary of what the Democratic ad- 
ministration has endeavored to do to end economic abuses and to 
help the American people overcome the difficulties and trials of a 
social order that had brought discontent and uncertainty. 

What is the alternative offered by those who object? Apparently 
nothing except criticism. They cherish the vain hope that in some 
miraculous way the admitted social and economic abuses will 
correct themselves and that economic conditions will improve. 

Other skeptics say we have moved too fast. Must a government 
wait for the crisis in dealing with human suffering and economic 
injustice? Crises move fast. Look to Europe. Speed in such 
times as these ought to be in the lowest category of political sins. 
In emergencies our national defenses are speeded up to the limit. 
Why not speed up in dealing with the destructive weapons that 
cause suffering, despair, and injustice to human beings during 
economic disasters? 

Again, they assert it is not democratic objectives but the execu- 
tion of them that is wrong. “Let us do it and we will do it better” 
seems to be the new cry. Previously, they cried out in alarm, 
“Look what they are doing!” What we really did was to help tre- 
mendously to save a nation of 130,000,000 from the national tran- 
sition—that we still see in a world of radical change. 

Let us not delude ourselves with thinking that sound political 
and economic reforms alone can by themselves bring permanent 
success to our party. Sound political and economic reforms are, 
of course, indispensable to even deserve success—just as economic 
fallacies will surely destroy a political organization. 

But recovery reforms cannot function effectively or command 
success unless they are attended by an understanding of the eternal 
values of integrity, truth, and honor. Without these standards, 
just as indispensable to success in politics as in personal affairs, 
confidence and trust upon the part of the electorate will be 
wanting. 

We must cease taking for granted that because we believe our 
philosophy of government is the best, therefore our political organi- 
zation is the best. We must prove it. While we point with pride 
to our commendable objectives, we must cease contemplating with 
unconcern our failures. We must stop using the privileges of mem- 
bership or leadership in the Democratic Party for purely personal, 
selfish, and gain-seeking ends. In and out of office, every Demo- 
cratic leader should take pride in the opportunity that is his of 
being associated in a great political movement whose greatest joy, 
far from being selfish, is the betterment of one’s fellowmen. As 
individuals with responsibilities of leadership, we must prove that 
the Democratic Party has the capacity, the ideals, the moral cour- 
age, and determination not only to justify itself in the eyes of 
those in our own party who look to us for direction but in due 
time to convince those who question or doubt our sincerity and 
integrity that they are wrong. To fail in our personal responsi- 
bility as leaders is to deny our «eep concern with those conditions 
about us of life that relate to opportunity to work, food for the 
needy, security in old age, and /ike social-justice problems which 
move every truly human heart, and which must always be the 
unfaltering concern of the Democratic Party. The struggie for 
social justice to which our party has and must continue to dedicate 
itself cannot be won by words or promises or party pledges but by 
crusaders. 

“A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and ready hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; } 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy.” 


May I take this occasion to make another suggestion. The public 
is not moving backward. It has little patience with those who 
would retard or destroy the progress that the individual citizen has 
achieved, step by step, for himself as a result of the fierce political 
struggles of bygone days. Certain policies of government, he rightly 
assumes, are secure and permanent and he will turn with wrath 
upon those ieaders and that party which retard the forward move- 
ments of today for economic justice by undermining the ground 
already held. The individual citizen takes it for granted, as he 
should, that the protection of life and property are assured; that 
the merit system in a democracy like ours means equality of 
opportunity for himself and his children in government employ- 
ment; that the means of communicaticn, of transportation, and 
all utilities are strictly regulated in his interest; that money appro- 
priated for welfare relief will be efficiently and impartially admin- 
istered, and that in its administration the only test is one’s need, 
not class nor party. In a word, the private citizen assumes as 
primary to his freedom that his public servants are men and women 
of integrity, capable and conscious of the great trusteeship be- 
stowed upon them. To fail him in these essentials he rightly con- 
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siders not only a betrayal of trust but the undermining of his 
faith in democracy. 

In conclusion let me suggest a message from this Jackson Day 
gathering of Massachusetts Democrats to our national leader. I 
have never sympathized with the popular notion that worthy 
servants of the people should expect only criticism during life. 
At death, and then only, we pour out our real, true, unbiased 
estimate of man’s Service to his fellowmen. I close by saying 
now what I believe every American, however sharply he may differ 
in his political opinions, can in future years say of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and which we voice in unison tonight. 

Carlyle said that in Dante “10 silent centuries found a voice.” 
In Franklin D. Roosevelt, millions of distressed and discontented 
people have found a voice—a voice that thrills, a voice that 
touches, a voice that pleads for the underfed and unsheltered—a 
voice that brought light and life to those who have no alternative 
in life other than ceaseless toil or dark destitution. 





Tribute to Senator Wheeler 


REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE W. NORRIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 16, 1939 


EDITORIAL IN BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN 
AND ENGINEMEN’S MAGAZINE, JANUARY 1939 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial appearing in the 
Brotherhood of Locemotive Firemen and Enginemen’s Maga- 
zine for January 1939 on the public services of the senior 
Senator from Montana (Mr. WHEELER]. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From Enginemen’s Magazine of January 1939] 
EKNOW YOUR FRIENDS IN CONGRESS 


Senator Burton K. WHEELER, State of Montana, was born in 
Hudson, Mass., February 27, 1882. He was educated in the public 
schools and graduated from the Hudson High School in 1900. 

Leaving Massachusetts, the place of his birth and the home of 
his people for over 150 years, he went to Michigan where he en- 
tered and worked his way through the University of Michigan, 
graduating with a law degree. 

His next move was to Montana, where he was admitted to the 
bar of that State in 1905, and started the practice of law in the 
fame year at Butte. Independence of thought and action marked 
his career; in him workers found counsel upon whom they could 
depend in their action against the omnipotent copper interests. 

He was elected to the State house of representatives in 1911 
and served until 1913. His liberalism, new to Montana, identified 
Senator WHEELER when as a youthful leader he led a brilliant fight 
in the Montana House of Representatives to elect his future col- 
league, the now deceased Senator Tom Walsh. 

Upon recommendation of Senator WaLsH, he was appointed 
United States district attorney by former President Woodrow Wil- 
son in 1913. After 5 years of exceptional service, largeiy because 
of his pronounced views against war, he resigned from that 
position. 

Elected to the United States Senate in 1922, at a time when 
liberalism was not so popular, and progressives in the United 
States Senate were scarce, Senator WHEELER joined what few 
there were. He was reelected to the United States Senate in 1928 
and 1934. 

Senator WHEELER has served on the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee of the Senate for the past 16 years, and for many years 
has been chairman of that committee. 

The various studies and investigations conducted by Senator 
WHEELER in past years relating to the railroad industry and its 
financial practices, enabled him as a witness to present real facts 
to the emergency board during their recent hearings on the 
proposed 15-percent wage reduction for all railroad employees. 

In the course of his testimony before the emergency board 
he gave facts that proved a wage cut was unnecessary and unwar- 
ranted. He brought out facts which were convincing and of ut- 
most importance, and paved the way for a victory in favor of the 
railroad employees. 

Senator WHEELER’s many investigations have led to amazing 
revelations. He has shown great courage during his public career, 
and the vigor and intelligence displayed during his many activities 
since becoming a United States Senator have made of him a national 
figure. 

“He has always fought for the enactment of legisiation designed 
to improve conditions fer the common pecple. He introduced in the 
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Senate resolutions which led to investigation of the conditions under 
which coal miners in the North and textile workers in the South 
were compelled to labor. These two investigations had a tremendous 
influence on public opinion. 

His consistent liberalism and his unwavering progressive views 
Jed the greatest of modern liberals, “Old Bob” La Follette, to 
tender him an invitation to be his running mate in the 1924 
Presidential campaign. 

Though defeated in the election that year, though indicted and 
tried on palpably false charges, though compelled to pay for his 
progressive views, Senator WHEELER continued his fight for liberal 
legisiation on all fronts. 

Back in 1932 Senator WHEELER was found “beating the bush” for 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. He was the first Member of Congress openly 
to pledge his support to the President. Senator WHEELER’s friend- 
ship for the President did not deter either his liberalism or his char- 
acteristic independence. 

Profound and exhaustive studies now being conducted under his 
able leadership by the subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, and the knowledge derived through this 
intensive investigation of railroad finance, unquestionably will re- 
sult in legis!ation during the coming session of Congress that will 
aid materially in the rehabilitation of the railroad industry. 

Senator WHEELER is an outstanding example of real patriotic 
leadership in America. He has always fought for progressive legis- 
lation in the interest of all the people, and has kept clear from the 
dictates of the few who would rule through corrupt legislation of 
their own making. 

Men cf such character and ability are a godsend to the country, 
and in him, along with other great progressives in Washington, lies 
the hope that the Nation may be led to a greater prosperity than 
has ever been realized in its history, and eventually, to a lasting 
peace and understanding amongst ourselves and with the rest of 
the world. 

The people of Montana may well feel proud of their senior 
Senator in Washington. 


Murphy Aided the Sit-Down Strikers—Did Nothing 
to Stop Riots in the State’s Capital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


r 
HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1939 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I wish to insert a letter written by 
Frank Murphy while Governor of Michigan, which shows his 
misconception, to say the least, of the situation which pre- 
vailed at Flint, Mich., during the sit-down strikes which 
eccurred there during the early part of 1937. 

The Governor in this letter warns “against the propaganda 
and misrepresentation of those who resent my refusal to turn 
the guns of Government troops against workers seeking to 
assert rights guaranteed to them by the law of the land.” 

In the first place, the sit-down strikes which occurred at 
Flint were not, in their inception, brought about by the 
workers in the plants. The C. I. O., with the aid of outside 
wrecking crews, brought about those strikes, the seizure of 
those plants. By force and intimidation they compelled 
local workers to join their organization. They were not as- 
serting constitutional rights. They were violating the con- 
stitutional rights of the local Flint workers, in that they 
drove them by force from their jobs. They were not striking 
because of working conditions, hours, or wages, but to secure 
the privilege of forcing all employees to join the C. I. O. 

The Governor of Michigan, Frank Murphy, protected those 
lawless wrecking crews, and by his policy aided them in their 
violent attacks. 

No one asked him to turn the guns of Government troops 
against workers. He was asked to take a firm stand, to make 
an unequivocal declaration, that those invaders from other 
States and those few residents of Flint, who, in violation 
of constitutional rights, had seized property and were depriv- 
ing workingmen of their right to work, would not be permit- 
ted to continue in their unlawful activities. This Murphy 
refused to do. 

He says he was against mob violence. He has since said 
that he was against the sit-down strikes. But on last Fri- 
day, when before the Senate committee, although he had 
been asked to state when and where he had warned the 
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strikers to get out of the plants, he failed to cite a single 
instance, except that he said that on the night before the 
strikes were settled, which would be February 9, he wrote a 
letter which he read to Lewis and a copy of which was 
directed to Homer Martin, who was in charge of the strikes, 
but which was never delivered, in which he told the strikers 
in substance that they would have to vacate the plants. 

If Murphy was sincere, why did he not openly, through the 
public press, call upon the strikers shortly after they had 
seized possession of these plants to vacate them? Why did 
he wait for more than 40 days to make known his desires, 


and then do it secretly? 
In this letter the Governor further said: 


I do not propose to deny workmen their fundamental rights on 
the thin excuse that their efforts to do so constitute “mob 
violence.” 


What workingmen were being denied fundamental rights? 
What fundamental rights: were denied to any man, except 
those men who wanted to work? What fundamental rights 
were denied to any of the sit-down strikers? 'The Governor 
cannot point to one. Read his letter to Mr. Carson, and 
Carson’s reply. 

The Governor’s letter follows: 


State OF MICHIGAN, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, LANSING, 
October 21, 1937. 


Mr. RoBErT N. CARSON, 
1920 Grand Avenue, Davenport, Iowa. 

My Dear Mr. Carson: Your message of October 8 has been 
brought to my attention and I regret to know that you believe 
me guilty of partiality to the “C. I. O. and mob violence.” 

In view of your apparent assurance, it will probably avail little 
to say that the statement is not the truth. I would, however, 
like to leave with you a word of warning against the propaganda 
and misrepresentation of those who resent my refusal to turn the 
guns of Government troops against workers seeking to assert 
rights guaranteed to them by the law of the land. I am as much 
opposed to mob violence as are you or any of the hysterical few 
who last winter demanded that blood be shed, but I do not pro- 
pose to deny workmen their fundamental rights on the thin 
excuse that their efforts to do so constitute “mob violence.” 

Peace will not come to industry through the use of force— 
whether it be by the Government, by labor, or by the employer. 
It can be achieved only if we insist on settling our disagreements 
reasonably and sanely as intelligent men should. 


Sincerely, 
FRANK MURPHY. 


Mr. Carson’s reply reads in this manner; it is a complete 
answer to the hypocrisy of Governor Murphy: 


1920 GRAND AVENUE, 
Davenport, Iowa, October 26, 1937. 
Hon. FrRaNK MurRpPHY, 
Governor, Lansing, Mich. 

My Dear Mr. MurpHy: In reply to my post card of October 8, I 
am in receipt of your letter of October 21, postmarked the 24th. 

Let me here and now inform you there were no persons, and 
certainly not the writer, demanding blood be shed in Michigan or 
in any other strike area. Those demanding that law and order 
prevail (and your oath of office required you to comply with the 
law) represent the type of citizens who are not only an asset to 
any community but to our American form of government. 

As a representative of the people you can show no partiality 
to C. I. O., or to any other group, when they ignore the law, and 
this situation certainly existed in Michigan as well as in other 
sections of the country. The sit-down strikes are unlawful and you 
should know this. 

The C. I. O. and their Communist following are now “coming to 
their milk” because public opinion everywhere would no longer 
tolerate their mob violence and racketeering methods, interruption 
of the United States mails, etc. This organization in your State 
defied the law in many localities, however, elsewhere were finally 
subdued. 

You refer to the hysterical few who last winter demanded that 
blood be shed to preserve law and order. There was nothing then 
or now hysterical in the demand for law enforcement. Mob violence 
and defiance of the law are hysterical. 

The writer has lived for over three score years, during which 
time he has carried a union card and has been an industrial 
executive. You state peace will not come to industry through the 
use of force. When industry uses unlawful methods as did the 
C. I. O. then force is compulsory to protect society and property 
and you certainly as a State executive must realize this by now, if 
not previously. 

Very truly yours, 
RoBERT N. CARSON. 


It is more than passing strange that the Governor, when 
Friday before the Senate committee, said nothing about the 
labor holiday at Lansing ‘That there may be a little more 
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light thrown on that subject I will include herein an editorial 
taken from the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald of June 9, 1937: 


WHOSE GOVERNOR? 


“No injustice will be done to you in Michigan while your Gover- 
nor can prevent it.” 

Thus spoke Frank Murphy to the mob which ruled Lansing all 
day Monday. “Your Governor” he said. Not the Governor of the 
State of Michigan and all its 5,000,000 people. Just “your Gover- 
nor,” the Governor of the mob which set aside all government, 
seized the State’s capital, ruled by force while the recognized 
authorities of the law sat supinely by to watch anarchy reign in 
Michigan. 

When Murphy took his oath of office last January 1, did he swear 
to abide by the Constitution and laws of all Michigan or by the 
unwritten laws set up on the spur of the moment by a mob? 
Whose Governor was inaugurated last January 1? Was it a Gover- 
nor of a whole State or a Governor merely of law violators whom 
he has encouraged almost from the day he took office? 

And he said to this same mob, “I am sorry you have been having 
trouble.” Who had been having trouble? It was the law-abiding 
men and women of Lansing, the businessmen who were not per- 
mitted to conduct their regular affairs. It was the city officials 
and the State officials and the county officials and the courts who 
had been having trouble. Was Murphy “sorry” for them? Appar- 
ently not. He was “sorry” for the mob whose Governor he boasted 
to be. 

What led to the trouble? 

First, strikers, in violation of the law, picketed a concern with 
whom they were having a dispute. 

Second, these same strikers violated the law and the orders of 
the court by refusing to cease picketing when ordered to do so. 

Third, the court having no other recourse, ordered the arrest of 
eight of these law violators. It was as much the duty of the court 
to order their arrest and as much the duty of the officials to make 
the arrests as if these eight had been guilty of stealing automo- 
biles, picking pockets, or in any other manner violating the 
law. So for the third time the strikers violated the law by seizing 
the government of the Capital City. 

And what did Murphy say further, still addressing those whose 
Governor he professes to be? 

“It is not necessary for you to use tactics as unreasonabie as 
some people in authority have used against you.” 

Then, according to your Governor, it was unreasonable for the 
courts to order that the law be obeyed. It was unreasonable for 
the court to seek to enforce its orders. It was unreasonable for 
the law-enforcing officers to make the arrests ordered by the 
court. 

And what has been the result of it all The Capital of Michigan 
was in the hands of a mob for 1 whole day. All law and all 
order and all government ceased. Your Goyernor ordered the re- 
lease of men properly under arrest. Your Governor consulted 
with the rulers of the mob rather than with the law-abiding citi- 
zens and in the end forced the courts, the law-enforcing officers, 
government itself, to recede and yield to the demand of the mob. 

Whose Governor was it who was inaugurated last January 1? 
Your Governor, the Governor of the mob. Not the Governor of 
Michigan. 





Our National Defenses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH B. SHANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. JOSEPH B. SHANNON, OF MISSOURI, 
AT KANSAS CITY, MO., NOVEMBER 17, 1938 


Mr. SHANNON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following radio address 
delivered by me on November 17, 1938, at Kansas City, Mo., 
under the auspices of the Citizens’ League: 


I am asked today to answer the question, “Should our national 
defenses be strengthened?” I assume that I have been called upon 
to answer that question as a Member of Congress and a repre- 
sentative of the American people. In that capacity I answer with- 
out hesitation, “Yes.” Not only should every avenue of defense be 
strengthened from a mechanical standpoint, but every loophole of 
unnecessary involvement in foreign wars should be guarded against. 

In the early days of our Government the famous patriotic 
sentiment was expressed, “Millions for defense, but not a cent 
for tribute.” The tribute then in the public mind was a finan- 
cial subservience to foreign military aggression of powers preying 
upon our commerce. I reecho this challenge with one qualifica- 
tion, “Millions for defense, but not one American boy’s life for 
tribute on foreign soil.” 
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I am willing to go the limit in protecting our shores and our 
Nation from invasion. I am not willing to contribute one American 
life to defend the concerns of any European or Asiatic nation. 

I realize the gravity of the duty that is confronting this Nation 
today from the encroachments of murderous nations abroad, mad 
with lust for power, crazed with a frenzy of destruction to gain 
their ends, fanaticaily engaged in killing women and children and 
noncombatants with a beastly cruelty and a disregard of human 
instincts unknown even to the savages of jungle days. In that sort 
of warfare, in that sort of dinosaur destruction of the weaker peo- 
= in that sort of savage program of conquest, America has no 
place. 

All Americans should thank the Creator who in His wisdom 
placed the United States in this hemisphere, with its shores washed 
by two great oceans, in a position to keep itself forever a refuge 
for the enjoyment of freedom from tyrannical rulers, from war- 
mad powers, a spot of earth where humanity can enjoy the blessings 
of peace, freedom, and the pursuit of happiness. 

Europe was once referred to by Thomas Jefferson in his own day 
as a continent of devouring nations. ‘The cannibals of Europe,” 
he said, “are again eating each other.” Russia and Turkey were 
at war then, and almost every nation over there was involved in war. 
They were crude in their methods, with little regard for the victims. 
But, at that, their wars were conducted on more humane principles 
than those of today. Soldiers fought against soldiers. But today 
the bombing planes hurl death and destruction on peaceful homes, 
on children in the streets, on women carrying babies at the breast, 
on peaceful unarmed citizens. The strains of the cannibals are 
still abroad in the countries of Europe and the “Frankensteins” of 
war are abroad in the land, crushing underfoot their innocent 
victims. With that sort of warfare, America has no part. We 
founded our country to escape tyranny; it grew up and was fostered 
in the ways of peace; its culture and its genius were opposed to all 
the ideals of conquest in which Europe was nurtured. So let 
Europe and Asia run mad as it will, America must stand aloof. 

Of course we should follow the dictates of wisdom. When wild 
animals are hovering near and threatening our shores, we should be 
prepared to defend ourselves. We must realize that no dictates of 
humanity, or reason or common charity will afford us any protection 
against the war lords of Europe. The lust for conquest, when it is 
sated abroad, when its blood hunger finds over there no fresh fields 
to ravage, may well be turned in our direction, and we must not 
blind ourselves to the idea that we can remain secure. We must 
protect ourselves. 

I am in favor of every safeguard against foreign invasion. Con- 
gress should vote billions if necessary to prevent any foreign in- 
truder from ever setting a belligerent foot on American soil or 
possessions. The bombers have no mercy. Our cities, our homes, 
our women, and children must be given every protection. We 
cannot delude ourselves with a false security. The navies of the 
air know no limits of land or ocean; they are the monster hit-and- 
run savages of the air, and it would be insanity on the part of our 
Nation not to take steps to guard against every threatened danger. 
We must face power with power. We must be ready to defend our- 
selves in every way. 

But there is one phase of this question which I would be derelict 
in my duty as a representative of the people if I did not call to 
your attention. The United States must not merely be prepared 
to defend itself against foreign enemies; it must be on guard against 
the foes within. There are agents and parasites of that Old World 
with us today. There is a subtle diplomacy, so-called, that slyly 
and sometimes with an insidious eloquence urges a gospel of 
alliances with foreign powers. It is an insidious gospel. It must 
be guarded against as vigilantly as we shall guard our shores with 
mechanical defenses. 

We are a democracy. We must maintain our ideals. ‘“Millions’— 
yes, billions—‘“‘for defense” if necessary, but not one lead quarter, 
to put it in vernacular, for America to pull the chestnuts out of 
the fire for any foreign power. We want no entangling alliances 
to save the investments of a Morgan, or any money lord with hold- 
ings outside of America. Let us remember always the warning of 
our founding fathers—‘no entangling alliances’—and let us hope 
the day will never come to America when American boys will lie 
beneath the white crosses of a foreign battlefield. 





Cuban Reciprocal-Trade Agreement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. PAT CANNON 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1939 


STATEMENT OF HON. PAT CANNON OF FLORIDA, JANUARY 
4, 1939 





Mr. CANNON of Florida. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. I include the following 
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statement made by me before the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information on January 4, 1939: 


Mr. Chairman and members of this honorable Committee, my 
purpose in submitting this statement is to supplement briefly the 
various briefs now on file before your honorable committee and to 
call your attention particularly to the problems of that part of the 
State of Florida lying along and adjacent to the southeastern coast 
of Florida, which includes a large portion of the fertile glades area 
@S well as the fertile coastal section running from the Indian River 
area through the Florida keys, comprising my district. 

In describing the effect of the Cuban reciprocal-trade agreement 
as respects the above area, I feel it only fair to consider the benefits, 
if any, as well as the more obvious detrimental effects which have 
arisen as a consequential result of the operation of the trade agree- 
ment now in effect and under discussion. I am advised that several 
years ago and prior to the operation of the present arrangement 
farmers in my district were protected because of the tariff then in 
effect; but that more recently that tariff on Cuban agricultural 
products has been lowered, so much so in fact until the farmers 
in the above-described area who I represent, have found it most 
impractical to compete with Cuban farms and farmers where vege- 
tables and foodstuffs are raised virtually with peon labor, thereby 
causing Florida farmers to compete in their own markets; that 
is, the markets of the United States, with Cuban farmers, which 
seems to me a deplorable situation. 

I am definitely of the opinion that this treaty or any similar 
treaty stimulates trade and creates good will among peoples of 
the world; but I am nevertheless thoroughly convinced that Flor- 
ida, and particularly the Fourth Congressional District of Florida, 
has been called upon in the past and is now being called upon, 
to carry this whole burden and detriment. It is true that by 
indirection, Florida, as a sister State in these United States, re- 
ceives and definitely enjoys a general benefit from any arrange- 
ment involving the several States looking toward good will and 
trade stimulation. It is, however, just as true that Florida stands 
in a peculiar position in that we are blessed with climate con- 
ducive to the raising of crops into maturity at a time when such 
and similar crops elsewhere are not ready for consumption. That 
being true, we stand as an institution as a State, ready and 
willing to bear our share of the detriment connected with any 
arrangement kindred to the one which I discuss. But, because 
of our territorial limitations and more particularly because of our 
virtual isolation from the central and eastern markets of the 
United States, we find that the present tariff arrangement dis- 
courages farming and renders the utility of our fertile farm 
lands of no avail; that, despite the vast amount of money already 
invested in Florida farming and farm lands. 

As to the benefits derived from the arrangement under discus- 
sion insofar as Floridians are concerned, I am frank to say after 
a fair and comprehensive study, I find nothing tangible in this 
respect and while I do not attempt to speak for this country as 
a whole, and I am indeed mindful of the rights that other States 
may have and of the arguments which representatives of other 
States may have, I do feel that since my territory as above stated 
is found in a most peculiar situation, that we are entitled to at 
least the consideration I have outlined briefly. We feel that 
since our territory is quite limited and since our lands are indeed 
so useful, we therefore are entitled to unbridled marketability of 
our products in home markets. Not for one moment do I under- 
estimate the good will that Florida generally has enjoyed and 
the United States as a whole, as the result of this Cuban arrange- 
ment. I find, however, that this single benefit is far outweighed 
by the extreme detriment which we in the Fourth District of 
Florida have suffered and shall continue to suffer just so long as 
we labor under the burden in question. 

I deem it quite unnecessary at this time to burden this honorable 
Committee with facts and figures already available to you, but I 
think it indeed important to determine whether or not the re- 
sources of this country—that is, the finance of this country—1s 
used to exploit Cuba and its farming, thereby defeating the very 
effect of the so-called reciprocal-trade agreement. If it be true, 
therefore, as I am advised, that Cuban labor still suffers a low wage 
scale, if it be true that funds from the United States are used in 
Cuban farming for the sole and express purpose of enjoying the 
advantages of producing foodstuffs at a minimum wage, then, 
therefore, this agreement is most vicious and nefarious. 

The figures released by the Department of State reflect unqucs- 
tionably, I am advised, that the balance of trade with Cuba has 
been steadily increased and that this balance of trade in favor of 
Cuba is much greater now than prior to the trade agreement in 
question. 

The Committee has already received an abundance of evidence of 
the detrimental effect that this agreement has had upon Florida 
agricultural products. I do not attempt to speak for the Nation as 
a whole, but insofar as the Fourth Congressional District of Florida 
is concerned, there has been very little reciprocity in the reciprocal- 
trade agreement with Cuba 

In keeping with this discussion, I think it quite proper to call 


this honorable Committee’s attention to the deplorable situation 


in which Florida finds itself as respects her great sugar-produc- 
tion and cane-raising facilities. I am advised that the State of 
‘lorida consumes much more sugar than she is permitted to pro- 
duce under the Sugar Control Act; that at the time of the creation 
of the said Sugar Control Act, Louisiana and Florida and their 
territories were embraced as one insofar as the administration of 
the act itself is concerned and that the reason that Florida is 
bridled in her efforts and throttled to a minimum in that respect 
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is because at the time of inception of the act our sugar industry 
and cane raising was in its infancy. Therefore, being a new in- 
dustry, our production was far beneath that of Louisiana, a State 
long known for that agricultural endeavor. Therefore, one may 
plainly see that we as Floridians are hindered in our agricultural 
expansion in this connection, and we are of the opinion that surely 
we should be permitted to produce at least the amount of sugar 
which we consume ourselves. 

It is my express hope that this honorable Committee may see 
fit, in its wisdom, to consider seriously the report of the United 
States Department of Agriculture released by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, treating of the Florida winter-vegetables in- 
dustry and the trade agreement with Cuba, to the end that Florida, 
in its peculiar and unique situation, may be given the full expres- 
sion that we desire for the reasons above mentioned and the 
reasons embodied in the document referred to, and for the addi- 
tional reasons that we in Florida are called upon to entertain not 
only the people of the United States annually but the people of the 
world, and that were it not for the existence of our State and the 
prosperity that we may be permitted to enjoy, he who would rest 
and play would be called upon to give vent to that expression in 
foreign lands, thereby denying us, as American citizens, the visita- 
tion of those who seek a climate like ours. Then, again, we are 
unique in that we have 3 scant months of productivity in Florida, 
whereas most of our sister States enjoy a year-round prosperity in 
their various endeavors. 


Business, Government, and the Rights of the 
Individual 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS T. MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 16, 1939 


ARTICLE BY HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY, OF WYOMING, IN 
F INVESTOR AMERICA, JANUARY 1939 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have included in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHONEY] pub- 
lished in Investor America for January 1939 on the subject 
of Business, Government, and the Rights of the Individual. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From Investor America of January 1939] 
BUSINESS, GOVERNMENT, AND THE RIGHTS OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
(By JosePH C. O’MaHoNEY, United States Senator from Wyoming) 


The whole world is seeking security. Peoples and nations, sens- 
ing the inability of the individual to stabilize his economic 
existence in the face of forces which seem not to be understood, are 
seeking a solution of their troubles through government. 

This is the explanation of the strange development of our times, 
that within 20 years after the war which was fought to make the 
world safe for democracy every vestige of democracy has been 
abolished in three of the principal nations of Europe, and the 
democratic foundations of even France and England seem almost 
to be endangered. 

It seems to me that the play of economic forces in our own land 
cannot be understood unless we first clearly see what has transpired 
in Europe to bring about the current rise of dictatorships. Fifteen 
years ago no one would have dreamed of predicting that the day 
was almost at hand when the doctrines of individual freedom 
would be overthrown in favor of the doctrines of arbitrary force. 
The regimes which dominate Russia, Germany, and Italy are 
frankly founded upon force and the denial of every principle to 
which our country and our people have been and are now 
dedicated. 

The American concept of government is that of a social order 
in which the merit and ability of the individual shall be free to 
develop without fear of repression by any artificial group, faction, 
or individual, and that the Government shall be the spokesman 
not of any part of the people but of the whole people. Americans 
still adhere to the doctrine of the Declaration of Independence 
that the just powers of government are “derived from the consent 
of the governed.” 

To my mind, one of the most encouraging signs of the times 
is the fact that it is coming to be more clearly understcod by all 
elements of our population that this fundamental principle of 
Americanism is under attack and that if democracy is to survive in 
the world, it must be justified in America. In other words, it is 
for Americans to make democracy work, and since all governments 
and all societies are established for the primary purpose of enabling 
the masses of men to support themselves, it becomes clear that the 
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principles of democracy must be made to work in the economic 


Because I believe this to be necessary, I am wholly in sympathy 
with any movement upon the part of investors, for example, to 
make sure that they shall not be subjected to arbitrary controls by 
Government or from any other source. If one were to attempt 
to explain the economic and political history of the United States 
during the last 50 years in less than 50 words, I think it could 
properly be said that our people have been guided by two principal 
objectives: 

First, they were determined that business and government should 
not be dominated by accumulated wealth. Second, they were de- 
termined that business and government should not be dominated 
by concentrated political power. 

It was to carry out the first objective that Congress enacted 
the Sherman antitrust law in 1890, and it is because the people 
believe that this law tends to keep business free and independent 
and out of the hands of government that there never has been 
any serious proposal to repeal it. On the other hand, it is because 
many of the people believe that government regulation of busi- 
ness has the effect of turning the control of enterprise and ini- 
tiative over to the discretion of political appointees that there has 
been so much opposition to the extensicn of the so-called regu- 
latory laws. 

It seems to me now that there is gradually emerging a compre- 
hension upon the part of most of our people that no particular 
element of society can be intrusted with so much power as to 
make it possible for that element to dominate the rest. That is 
why we find a growing tendency for agriculture and industry, 
for worker and business executive, for consumer and investor to 
find the common ground upon which all may stand in defense of 
the fundamental need of all individuals to protect, foster, and en- 
courage free private enterprise in the United States. 

If I understand the present situation correctly, the people of 
the United States, having for 9 years endured a wholly unnatural 
condition under which millions of men and tens of millions of 
dollars are unemployed, are now seeking the way whereby, through 
the cooperation of all groups, they may cure this economic disease. 
The desire for exploitation by one group at the expense of the 
others seems to be passing. 

Labor wants steady employment in private business at good 
wages with an opportunity to improve through saving. 

The consumer wants a high quality of goods and commodities 
at a fair price furnished in a convenient manner. 

The investor wants the safety of his principal with a steady, 
even though small, return and an opportunity for new investment. 

Into the category of new investment would naturally flow the 
savings of labor and of the consumer. If this condition could be 
brought about, we should have industrial and without ques- 
tion we should have prosperity. Obviously, no one of these three 
groups may make progress at the expense of either of the others. 

To bring about this desirable cooperation, it is essential in the 
first place that there should be a common understanding of the 
reasons why it has been so difficult for this cooperation to develop. 

The tendency to expand Government “control of business,” as 
it is called, has kept pace with the development of the corpora- 
tion. There was no demand for the exercise of Federal power over 
business until business grew to such proportions that local gov- 
ernment was no longer able to cope with it. There never was 4 
time in the history of the United States when it was not recog- 
nized that Congress had the power to regulate commerce among 
the States. Indeed, one of the primary reasons for the formation 
of the Union was the desire of the businessmen of 1787 to have a 
more stable Central Government in order that business conditions 
in the Thirteen Original Colonies might be better regulated. The 
Constitution of the United States was ratified chiefly through the 
concentrated efforts of the businessmen of that period. 

Regulation, it is true, was always kept at a minimum; but when, 
after the Civil War, the corporation began to assume greater and 
greater importance in the field of industry and commerce, and 
business outgrew its former local boundaries, the people gradually 
began to turn to Washington for a greater and greater degree of 
regulation. It was because the railroads had grown so great in 
importance and in extent that the States were no longer able 
properly to regulate them in the public interest that the Inter- 
state Commerce Act was passed in 1887. 

Following that act have come others giving to the Central Gov- 
ernment broader and broader powers of regulation. 

The problem is always to define the line between that which is 
necessary and proper and that which is dangerous. Few will 
dispute the propriety of Federal regulation of the railroads. Few 
will deny that the development of aviation brought a new problem 
of necessary Federal regulation. In the domain of communica- 
tion, also, there arose a new need for Government supervision. 
Naturally, however, with such expansion of enterprise came the 
question of the degree of regulation which should be exercised. 
My own thought has always been that the rule which would fix 
this degree of regulation was best stated by Thomas Jefferson in 
ve: oft-quoted doctrine, “That government is best which governs 
east.” 

This is the principle which allows the maximum development of 
the individual and in turn offers the best prospect of social im- 
provement. Every step which the human race has won in the 


steady advance of civilization has been as the result of the con- 
tribution of some individual. It is of the utmost importance, 
therefore, to maintain the freedom of the individual at all times 
from any restrictive power, by whomever or whatever exercised. 
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We are sometimes, however, slow to comprehend that an indi- 
vidual may be as helpless in the hands of an economic organiza- 
tion as in the hands of a political organization. It was the fear 
of aggression by economic organizations which brought about the 
passage of the Sherman antitrust law. Continued expansion 
of economic units in power and wealth inevitably brings about a 
comparable expansion in the powers of government. He who seeks 
the explanation of the modern dictatorship wi!l find that economic 
concentration was the primary cause. 

We fail to realize that the modern corporation is sometimes 
more powerful than the State. When thousands of stockholders 
contribute their capital, frequently in small amounts, to a central 
management, they place in the hands of that management a pcw- 
erful economic instrument which affects not only the interest of 
the investor, but also the interest of the worker, the interest of 
the consumer, and the interest of the entire public. When a cor- 
poration is owned by thousands or tens of thousands of stock- 
holders, as many of them are, it loses its private character aito- 
gether and is just as much a public institution as a city. Indeed, 
both of them are corporations created by law, have no existence 
without the law, and affect the lives of great segments of the 
population. Into this category fall scores of business corporations, 
the great bulk of the stock of which is owned by individuals who 
hold 100 shares or less. One may take as an example the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey. According to figures made available by 
the American Federation of Investors, Inc., it has 120,630 stock- 
holders of whom 96,106 own 99 shares or less. This company, with 
a total of 120,000 stockholders, has almost 50,000 employees. It 
conducts a far-flung business which is carried on around the 
world. It is a private corporation only in the sense that it aoes 
not exercise any governmental powers. 

Such an organization, brought into existence only by the grant 
of some government, is very different from a natural person. 
Kings and constitutions, governments and corporations, are the 
creatures of man. Man is the creature only of divine Providence. 

We may safely contend that man should be completely free, but 
we shall be endangering his freedom if we clothe the creature cor- 
poration with the privileges which he possesses. 

Gradually there is emerging a clear concept upon the part of 
modern business management that it occupies the position of a 
trustee toward all the factors of society which are affected by its 
operations. It has always been a fundamental principle of govern- 
ment that, in the words of Grover Cleveland, ‘Public office is a 
public trust.” The union of these two ideals, and only such union, 
will bring about substantial and lasting prosperity. This is the 
cooperation which at one and the same time can liberate the peo- 
ple of America from arbitrary financial control and arbitrary polit- 
ical control. 


W. P. A. Appropriation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFTON A. WOODRUM 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 13, 1939 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, the House has 
completed consideration of the joint resolution appropriat- 
ing funds for the Works Progress Administration for the 
remainder ofethis fiscal year. The President’s estimate, as 
sent by the Budget, was $875,000,000. The House of Repre- 
sentatives, in my judgment, very wisely reduced this amount 
by $150,000,000 or to $725,000,000, and continued in opera- 
tion the so-called Woodrum amendment, which requires the 
funds to be spread over the entire period provided in the 
appropriation. In addition to reducing the amount, Con- 
gress made the following provisions relative to relief: 

First. Inserted a provision barring aliens from participat- 
ing in relief. 

Second. Inserted a provision preventing the payment of 
salaries to W. P. A. workers or officials who attempt to in- 
fluence another politically. 

Third. Required the Works Progress Administration to 
eliminate wage differentials of more than 25 percent. The 
evidence showed that in some Southern States common labor 
was paid as little as 18 cents an hour while in some of the 
Western and Northern States the same type of labor, doing 
the same kind of work, was paid as high as a dollar and 
ten cents per hour. This inequality is therefore eliminated. 

Fourth. Inserted a provision preventing the establishment 
of hosiery mills in competition with private industry. 

Fifth. Inserted a provision preventing the placing under 
civil service the administrative personnel of W. P. A., num- 
bering more than 30,000, 
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Sixth. Removed a restriction or policy under which 
W. P. A. was dismissing from its rolls aged persons and widows 
with dependent children. 

Seventh. Defeated a proposal to prevent a reduction in 
the theater, writers and artists projects, which had been 
accused by the Committee Investigating Un-American Ac- 
tivities as being communistic. 

I feel very much gratified that, after a somewhat stormy 
session, the House followed the suggestion of the committee 
and made these reductions and changes in the bill. It isa 
hopeful sign. The fund appropriated, if properly admin- 
istered, will provide a sufficient amount to take care of the 
real needy cases, but at the same time should be an encour- 
aging sign to business and industry and to the taxpayers of 
America that the legislative branch of the Government has 
resumed its prerogatives and that it may be depended upon 
to scrutinize most carefully all requests for appropriations. 
The reduction should also cause the relief rolls to be purged, 
which is badly needed. 

The vote on a motion to increase the amount from $725,- 
000,000 to $875,000,000 was as follows: For the increase, 137; 
opposed to the increase, 226. The vote on the final passage 
of the resolution was as follows: For its passage, 397; against 
the passage, 16. 

It is interesting to note that just when the Senate is about 
ready to start consideration of the joint resolution just 
passed by the House, the unemployment committee of the 
Senate, presided over by Senator Byrnes, of South Carolina, 
has filed its report, which not only is a most interesting and 
informative review of the whole relief picture but which 
makes some very constructive suggestions on the subject. 

The Byrnes committee’s report proposes: 

First. A coordinated system of relief, based primarily on 
extended and improved unemployment insurance benefits, on 
increased aid for the aged, the blind, and dependent children, 
and on a consolidated public-work program, handled by a 
department of public works. 

Merged in the department of public works would be the 
Works Progress Administration, the Public Works Adminis- 
tration, the Civilian Conservation Corps, and the National 
Youth Administration. 

Second. A formula for allocation to the States of Federal 
funds for public works, based on (a) the population of the 
States, and (b) the number of unemployed in each State. 

Third. Stringent provisions to prevent use of relief funds 
for political purposes, including the Hatch amendment, de- 
feated at the last session of Congress. 

Fourth. Payrent of benefits under the existing contribu- 
tory old-age insurance system shall begin in 1940, instead of 
1942 as now provided by law. 

It is doubtful that these suggestions will be considered in 
connection with the present deficiency item,, but certainly 
they form the basis for a comprehensive study when we are 
ready to consider the 1940 relief program. The time is at 
hand when Congress should go into this matter very care- 
fully and endeavor to reach some conclusions on a perma- 
nent fundamental policy which will meet our obligations to 
those in need and yet be consistent with our financial 
ability. 

Activities of W. P. A. Workers During Flood 

Emergency in Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. JOSEPH SMITH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. FRANCIS T. MALONEY, OF CON- 
NECTICUT, NOVEMBER 3, 1938 


Mr. SMITH of Connecticut. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 


extend my remarks I include the following extracts from a | 
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radio address delivered by Senator Francis T. MALoney, of 
Connecticut, over station WTIC and other stations on No- 
vember 3, 1938. 

The portion of the extract which I ask to be published 
relates to the high quality of men engaged on the W. P. A. 
programs, and makes a reference to their accomplishments 
under the very trying conditions following the hurricane in 
my State. 


May I now call your attention to another incident of this cam- 
paign period that was distressing to me, as I am certain it was 
distressing to thousands of other people in the State of Con- 
necticut. It was not seriously harmful to anyone, but seemed 
to me an outstanding example of the careless comment of those 
so bitterly opposed to the efforts, purposes, and accomplishments 
of President Roosevelt. It was a statement made by a man who 
has reassumed leadership of the Republican Party, and was made 
the outstanding spokesman of the Republican candidates in the 
Connecticut campaign, Mr. Herbert Hoover, the same Mr. Hoover 
whose vision was pitifully blurred in 1930 and 1931 and 1932. It 
was a statement made by the same Mr. Hoover who was so daz- 
zled by the blazing grandeur of 1928 that he was officially almost 
sightless during the clouded era which came upon America and 
the American people in 1929. 

The day following Mr. Hoover’s Hartford speech, which con- 
sisted principally of ridicule and caustic condemnation, and noth- 
ing more constructive than a suggestion that the Congress and 
the Nation “take the next 2 years to stop, look, and listen,” Mr. 
Hoover held a press conference in Hartford. He was interviewed 
by a group of newspapermen; and it appears that he answered 
their questions freely and frankly. The conversation and inter- 
view finally came to the serious subject of the devastating hurri- 
cane and flood that had swept over Connecticut less than a 
month before. 

I want to quote to you from a newspaper story appearing the 
following day in the Hartford Courant. I quote: “A suggestion 
from a newspaperman that most of the digging out is being done 
by W. P. A. workers was challenged by the former President, 
who said he did not imagine 2 percent of the work is being 
done by W. P. A., but rather done by people who live on the 
spot.” That is the end of the quotation. 

Is that statement not a gleaming example of the breadth of 
imagination of the former Republican President? Doesn’t it 
portray in an almost perfect word picture a reminder of his 
viewpoint and vision and imagination during the period cf his 
early political bewilderment, when he imagined that prosperity 
was just around the corner, and that the proper governmental 
policy was to stop and look and listen? 

The statement was distressing to me because I had been fa- 
miliar with the rescue and rehabilitation efforts of tireless W. P. A. 
workers during the terrorizing hours of the flood, and immedi- 
ately in the wake of the destructive hurricane. Sharing honors 
with the American Red Cross but assuming about all of the 
danger, and later a great share of the drudgery, W. P. A. workers 
sweated through the day and night to fortify Hartford and other 
places against damage and danger, and to protect large industries 
of Hartford against tremendous financial loss, and their employees 
against lost employment. 

In spite of the dangers of broken wires and fallen trees, forget- 
ful of the hazard of an over-swollen river, willingly neglectful 
of their own health and comfort, this army of the W. P. A., 
many of them men who had held a seemingly secure position, 
and some of them high places, up until the Hoover administra- 
tion, remained away from their own families during hours that 
were their own, because they were aware that immediate action 
was imperative, and that delay meant destruction. 

Their activities were not confined to Hartford and one neighbor- 
hood. They penetrated many danger zones, and despite the 
reported isolation of Norwich they reached there with food and 
medical supplies; all in spite of a risk to their own well-being, 
and at the expense of worry to those within their own homes. 

We of Connecticut who felt the hurricane, ani observed the 
losses of friends and neighbors, have a feeling of appreciation 
and owe a debt of gratitude to the W. P. A., and to all of those 
other agencies that worked with them, in the terriffic and stun- 
ning storm. And once more we are regretful that Mr. Hoover is 
not gifted with a more liberal outlook and a greater imagination. 

The W. P. A. may have been but 2 percent efficient and effective 
in the imagination of Mr. Hoover, a man who is endowed with 
many splendid and outstanding characteristics, and good inten- 
tions; but his opinion in this matter will fail to find sympathetic 
acquiescence among the management, the stockholders, and the 
employees on the side of the Hartford dikes made safe by the 
sweating self-sacrifice of men employed in the ranks of the 
W. P. A. 

It is partially at the expense of these willing and able men 
that certain well-intentioned but temporarily thoughtless people 
cemand an immediate balancing of the Budget. What matter the 
needs of their children and the needs of the business firms and 
professional men, dependent in part upon their continued employ- 
ment? What matter the social values maintained by keeping 
them at work? What matter the billions of dollars in material 
values created in the way of parks, playgrounds, roads, and 
schools, and other governmental structures too numerous to men- 
tion now? What matter that the jobs have kept local tax rates 
from climbing to unbearable heights? What matter that the 
work they do will save the taxpayers of every city and village in 
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the land from heavy and otherwise unavoidable expenditure for 
many, many years to come? 

I approve the loans to railroads and financial institutions under 
the administration of Mr. Hoover, and I haven’t a doubt in the 
world of the nobility of his intentions and purposes. I do wish, 
however, as do millions of other Americans, that he had a suffi- 
ciently expanded imagination to include within his range of view 
and action the other 98 percent of the Americans, along with the 
unintentionally but especially favored 2 percent. 


Election of Presidential Electors 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. HATTON W. SUMNERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1939 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp a very brief statement 
with reference to the necessity of changing the date for the 
election of Presidential electors. 

It would not be too strong a statement to say that under 
conditions which now obtain a President of the United States 
could be elected by fraud and nothing could be done about 
it through any procedure with which we are familiar. That 
is a statement that ought to startle us, but I have been 
making it now for 6 years, ever since the “lame duck” 
amendment was passed, and nobody has yet paid any atten- 
tion to it. This condition arises out of the fact that whereas 
prior to the passage of the “lame duck” amendment, we in- 
augurated the President on the 4th of March we now in- 
augurate on the 20th of January, a month and a half earlier, 
without any corresponding change, any change at all in the 
election date. Prior to the “lame duck” amendment there 
was not too much time between the time when the electors 
were elected and the time they met to cast their votes, to 
determine questions of fraud in the election. But when we 
moved the time for the inauguration of the President from the 
4th of March back to the 20th of January, and left the other 
end of the arrangement, the election date, as it had been 
when we were inaugurating the President the 4th of March, 
we created an impossible situation. We cut down the in- 
tervening time in which the question of fraud could be dis- 
covered and something done about it, by about 54 days, leav- 
ing, as I remember it, only 41 days, on the average, between 
the time when the electors are elected and the time they 
meet to cast their votes. 

There is not a single State in the Union that can gear up 
its judicial machinery fast enough to try the issue of fraud 
in a Presidential election in 41 days. The Houses of Con- 
gress might act; I have not examined as to their power; but 
even if they possess it, its exercise would be dangerous for 
many obvious reasons. 

Having shortened the intervening time, as I have indi- 
cated, I see nothing that can be done about it, short of a 
constitutional amendment, except to move back the time 
when the election of the electors is to be held. The neces- 
sity to do that was fixed when the “lame duck” amendment 
was adopted, moving up the inauguration of the President 
and Vice President from March to January. 

I drew the bill which changed the method of bringing up 
the returns from the old method of bringing them up by 
messenger to the existing method of bringing those returns 
up by registered mail. It was more or less an experiment. 
Well, I can hardly say that, but there were some experi- 
mental features about it. 

I was very careful in drawing that bill fully to protect 
the record of the determination of the electors. I believe 
that law can be redrafted preserving the safeguards, and 
we can gain about a week by revamping that bill. That 
would give about 48 days. Then if we would move back 
the time of the general election from the first Tuesday in 
November to the first Tuesday in October that would give us 
380 days more. It would give us time to have a fair chance 


perhaps to determine the issue of fraud. We do not have 
any now. We cannot afford to leave ourselves exposed to the 
impossibility of trying that issue by ordinary judicial pro- 
cedure. 

I have introduced a bill to correct this condition each 
Congress since the passage of the “lame duck” amendment. 
I have endeavored to call the attention of my colleagues and 
the country to the gravity of the situation. I am simply re- 
peating what I have been doing for the last 6 years. The 
matter does not come within the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. It is a matter within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Committee on the Election of President and Vice 
President, a committee that does not frequently meet. What 
I am saying is not in criticism of that committee in par- 
ticular. I am not bragging on what it has done about it, 
however. Now, when we can do this thing in a deliberate 
way, we ought to do it; and we ought to do it. very quickly, 
because a serious situation might develop. Possibly some 
other method could be worked out, but it is certain it is not 
going to work itself out. It requires no great imagination 
to visualize what might develop in a close election when 
feeling was running high with a belief that wholesale fraud 
had been perpetrated in one or more pivotal States with no 
possibility of a final judicial determination prior to the time 
for the inauguration of the President and Vice President. 
I do not go so far as to say that nothing could be done about 
it, but I do say that nothing could be done in a way calcu- 
lated to preserve either confidence or harmony. That is a 
mighty serious condition, especially when we consider what 
may be in front of us. 


The Egregious Gentile Called to Account 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. LISTER HILL 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 12, 1939 





EDITORIAL BY GROVER HALL IN MONTGOMERY ADVERTISER 





Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial by Mr. Grover Hall, 
published in the Montgomery Advertiser of Sunday, Decem- 
ber 4, 1938. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE EGREGIOUS GENTILE CALLED TO ACCOUNT—CLINICAL NOTES ON HIS 
LACK OF GALLANTRY AND SPORTSMANSHIP, HIS BAD MENTAL HABITS, HIS 
TACTLESSNESS, HIS LACK OF IMAGINATION, HIS POOR DISCERNMENT, HIS 
FAULTS AS CITIZEN AND NEIGHEOR, HIS GULLIEILITY AND ARROGANCE 

(By Grover C. Hall, Editor, the Montgomery Advertiser) 

This article will not be taken, I trust, as a defense of the Jew, he 
that has been defended in a million and one articles and books. 
Fortunately he does not stand in need of defense. But I can think 
of one hundred reasons why his gentile brother, usually ignored by 
critics, invites and deserves arraignment before the bar of his own 
conscience. 

The Jew has spent his life as a race under a microscope designed 
and held by the gentile. His blemishes stand out in bas relief on a 
canvas made by the same gentile neighbor. His virtues are in the 
picture to be sure, but they stand obscurely in the background. The 
effect of the portrait is that of a vast, libelous caricature made by a 
thick-fingered, unimaginative artist. The Jew has been either too 
charitable or too circumspect to retaliate in kind. He holds no 
microscope over the gentile to paint a character study of the most 
incredibly irresponsible of all the despots. 

The earth swarms with men who think they are experts on the 
Jew. Nobody attempts a critical estimate of the gentile as a gen- 
tile. Nobody audits his balance sheet. Nobody invites him to give 
an account of his long and unbroken stewardship as the undisputed 
master of the human race. The gentile has more power and has 
held it longer than any other vested interest in history. He has 
escaped critical questioning and comment longer than any other. 

I, for one, marvel at this escape of the gentile from accountability 
and justice. I marvel that his meanness, his pettiness, his arro- 
gance, his snobbishness, his ill manners, his ungallantry, his poor 
sportsmanship, his bogus humanitarianism, his sheer blindness to 
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his own higher interests, have not been brought more sharply under 
notice. It would surely do the gentile good to have his character 
plumbed in his peculiar relation to the Jew, however satisfactory his 
character may seem to be in other relationships. If the gentile 
could but bring himself to face his own microscope, held in his 
steady, ruthless hand, the experience might indeed save him from 
the possible disaster which his demeanor invites. 

Surely a citizen may claim the right to protest against the folly 
if not the vice of those who may injure him by thoughtlessly 
encoiraging, in various ways, both subtle and gross, the ever- 
present rogues and fools in society to violate the ideals that fixed 
the pattern of this federation of neighborhood democracies, the 
republic of the oceans. 

We think we de no harm to ourselves and our common institutions 
when in individual social relations we patronize the Jew. We think 
we are shrewd, discerning fellows when in contemplating a citizen 
and neighbor who happens to be a Jew we think of him and discuss 
him first as a Jew and then as whatever else he may be. We 
attribute virtues to him as a class that are characteristic only of 
individuals; we attribute vices and frailties to him as a class that 
any man of sense should know are peculiar only to individuals, 
whether Jews or non-Jews. 

Thus we hound the Jew while imagining ourselves to be his 
friends—meaning by “we” those of us that comprise the majority of 
Americans and would not consciously injure the Jew. Our great 
transgression is that we do not measure our demeanor to make it 
conform to our responsibility. We forget that the fools who form 
our mobs may be influenced profoundly by the manners and preju- 
diced deportment of people of their own kind above them in the 
scale of life. Every ill-considered act or word of the influential 
gentile is food and drink to the passions of the lower order of man, 
who once inflamed to madness by bitter fortune, having nothing 
of his own to lose, acts to destroy the things that are dear to others. 
Grave anxieties in this connection are warranted, as we shall pres- 
ently see, if we will but take a long enough view of the story of 
man’s inhumanity to man, even in our own most-favored country. 
If this be true, let us, then, fix the responsibility. 

Experience and personal observation over a period of years have 
taught me the only lesson that my faculties, being what they are, 
could receive, that often we have reason to deplore the thing that 
makes one a gentile and does not at the same time make him an 
adequate humanitarian, an adequate neighbor, and an adequate 
citizen. 

Now, I personally do not mind being a gentile and I have no dis- 
position to low rate the status of the gentile. There is a distinct 
advantage now as ever in the past in being one. We gentiles are 
now, and have been throughout history, in the majority, the great 
majority—so much so, indeed, that the gentile has since the bright 
dawning constituted the greatest single vested interest known to 
time and space. 

Our political and social position is more secure. We make more 
money than the Jews. We control the earth and we know nothing 
of the bitterness that flavors the acrid cup of a helpless minority 
group. Indeed, we as gentiles have been so long in possession of 
the earth, so long in undisputed power politically, economically, and 
spiritually that we have never had any opportunity to know whether 
in facing an invincible oppressor of our kind we would be brave. 
If there were only 15,000,000 of us today as against 1,985,000,000 
Jews in the world, how would our wits and instincts stand the test 
if our dignity as a group should be affronted? 

We gentiles suffer mostly in this world from our own folly, not 
from the sins of others, for all our occasional unsporting readiness 
here and there in our invulnerable empire to attribute some of our 
misfortunes, great and small, to those who, while birthing a God, 
never followed him. Whenever gentiles in difficulties make the 
Jew their scapegoat they seem infantile. 

We gentiles sit on top of the world and rule it. I as a gentile 
know that if I wish I can lie, steal, murder, get drunk, burn a house, 
loot a government, or commit any other of the known indecencies, 
and that while I may be duly punished for my offense, I, instead of 
my kind, will be put on trial. In no circumstances would I hear 
the taunting phrase, “Gentile! Catch him!” 

And so I do not mind being a gentile. It is profitable, it is 
pleasant, it is safe. There is nobody to oppress me or offend me for 
being one. Notwithstanding that I’d rather be a martyr than any- 
thing else except a millionaire, I like the all-Aryan rug that warms 
such a lowly bug as I on damp, chilly days. I am a gentile and 
nothing on Yahweh's earth can alter that fact. That fact means 
security for me in every storm that does not ruthlessly strike down 
all peoples, regardless of race or creed. 

In fine, we gentiles will be the last to succumb in any circum- 
stances. I am sitting pretty, primarily because of the accident of 
birth and geography, but also because of the obtuseness if not the 
dullness, the smugness, and the arrogance, if not the sheer un- 
gallantry of my compeers in Aryanism. 

Naturally, the violent, brutal anti-Semite is revolting to me, 
even as he is probably revolting in ordinary circumstances to 90 
percent of my fellow American Aryans—but I am not at this 
point thinking of the Vulturebund. I am thinking rather of the 
type of American who while he says and no doubt believes he 
would fight to protect the Jew’s civil rights, nevertheless is an 
awkward, lumbering fellow in his relation to the Jew. He may 
be free of vonscious malice, nevertheless he fails either to culti- 
vate or feel the need of genuine talent for living the day-by-day 
life of the good neighbor to all who are worthy of neighborliness. 
He is not sensi‘ive, not intuitively understanding and gracious. 
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He is outwardly kind to Jews, but only because of the practical 
discipline of memory, plus a sense of expediency. He is tolerant 
only because of political axioms he has heard and likes to taste 
and roll in his mouth when he has an audience. He is often 
patronizingly tolerant, his good will is a synthetic product, not a 
delicate flowering of the human spirit. 

And so at the moment I am not thinking of the more vicious 
and aggressive anti-Semite who outrages the majority of gentiles 
in this free American atmosphere, but of Aryans who merely pain 
and sadden me. I have in mind rather the ox and the ass of 
Aryanism, particularly many, but not all, of the some-of-my-best- 
friends-are-Jews boys and girls. Of the vicious fanatic more anon. 

Now, of course, there are many unpleasant Jews—but they pain 
and grieve the men and women of good sense and good instincts 
who are of their kind. Even so, it seems to me that there is a 
higher proportion of Nordic gentiles who habitually jar the 
sensibilities of well-disposed people. There is a higher propor- 
tion of Nordics whose principles are not lofty, whose manners are 
crude, whose good taste is low, whose pride is a kind of juvenile 
vanity rather than the mark of innate dignity of character; in 
other words, they are just chimpanzees with clothes on. These 
are rendered the more ignoble because they are conscious of their 
overwhelming strength so long as blood, geography, and tradition 
give them sanctuary. 

In Nazi Germany I should probably be accounted eligible for all 
the current benefits of citizenship. My line must have been 
purged soon after the panic in the Garden of Eden. I am Anglo- 
Saxon-Pict-Celt-Welsh, out of an interminable line of deep-water 
Baptists. In my boyhood I broke furrows, planted crops, and went 
to school in a rural Alabama county. It was 9 miles from my 
home to the nearest railroad. My forbears on both sides “Lind- 
berghed” in a lumbering leisurely manner across the Atlantic, the 
biggest ocean then known to them; and some of them later became 
involved in the American Revolution. I am assured that my body 
cells have been exposed to disease and other misfortunes in every 
war that has been fought by our country except the Indian riots 
before Paul Revere buckled on his saddle. All of my boyhood 
associates and acquaintances were gentiles and Protestants and, 
with the exception of the blackamoors around about, all of them 
were Nordics. At the time I left home in 1905 my county had 
never been the home of a football player, a Harvard graduate, or a 
Roman Catholic. Only three or four Jewish families resided in it. 
One Jewish merchant at the county seat was rather celebrated for 
his readiness at physical combat. In his day he licked a good 
many men who affronted him. He was game, and that is a virtue 
that even a Nordic bounder can respect. 

In due time I became what is euphemitistically known as a 
substantial citizen, otherwise the editor of a daily newspaper. I 
achieved a satisfactory place in life. I married; I reproduced. 
When my family became ill we called doctors. Sometimes these 
doctors were Jews, sometimes Nordic Aryans. I had Jewish neigh- 
bors along with Catholic and Protestant neighbors, but that was 
after—or maybe it was how—I came to know that Jews were people 
like other people, a part of the warp and woof of the same coun- 
try that had nurtured my ancestors and me, and not bearded 
patriarchs and merciless Shylocks. Indeed, as a youth I had 
scarcely been conscious of the contemporaneous existence of 
Jews—they were not a part of my little world. I was neither for 
nor against them. If the Jew was a cunning menace to my world 
or a marked man to be tolerated only with suspicion, the fact had 
not lodged in the consciousness of the boy who at 19 arrived in 
the chief city of his State of the deep South to seek employment 
as a printer. In need of a boarding house, I found shelter in the 
home of a pleasant, rather pretty, old Jewish lady, who spoke 
broken English. I remained in her home for only a week, but I 
left it with a vivid impression of the charm of that small circle 
that lingers in my memory today. The old lady mothered me 
in about the same way that my own mother would have cared for 
any strange youth under her roof. From all I could see, despite 
their lowly, obscure state, these people were living this life as 
wholesomely and pleasantly as any Aryans in like circumstances 
that I knew. In this my first intimate personal contact with the 
children of Israel, I, a Nordic, Christian country boy could discern 
no characteristic quality in them except their speech to differen- 
tiate them significantly frem other people of their rank and im- 
portance. I have often since compared them in my mind to the 
modest diffident, self-effacing Aryan bounders who in my part of 
America are as commonplace as short-leaf pines, dogfennels, and 
leaking roofs. * * * I have often recalled how far removed 
from the status of “rich Jews” my friends were. 

My second intimate contact with a Jew was at a boarding house 
in another town. He was a huge, absurdly fat man, an improv- 
ident tailor, a student of books and the perfect village atheist, 
the first I had ever encountered. He was too poor to buy all the 
books he wanted, but his love of learning impressed me, his 
boldness as a thinker was not lost upon me. 

As responsibilities grew, my contacts with Jews multiplied. I 
came to know Jewish teachers in our public schools, Jewish 
physicians, Jewish workingmen and workingwomen. 

I came early to see that there was no fundamental difference 
between Jews and gentiles as such. 

The difference always was between individuals, always between 
human beings. o 

Now, I would not be regarded by cosmopolitans as a sophisticated 
person, since I am untraveled, having spent all of my life in a 
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State that once was ruled by Ku Kluxers. But either I was born 
tolerant or I learned tolerance and acquired rather broad human 
sympathies after I came face to face with the basic realities of 
this life—at all events I came early in my days to like minorities 
and to distrust majorities with regard to all questions involving 
delicate human relationships and prejudice. 

Certainly I have learned by simple observation of my fellows 
that a “sorry white man” is a white man, whether he be 
Semitic or Nordic gentile. Blatant, obnoxious human beings run 
true to a more or less fixed pattern everywhere at all times. 

But if a “sorry white man,” or a blatant, obnoxious white man 
happens to be a Jew, gentiles, my brother gentiles, I must sor- 
rowfully report, are prone to notice first that he is a Jew and 
last that he is an objectionable human being. 

If he be a gentile it is remarked only that he is an objection- 
able human being. 

It is never noticed that he is a gentile. 

Take annoying idiosyncrasies of personality in the cruder sort 
of man or woman. There are Nordic gentiles who use a table 

for a kerchief on cold days, who eat peas with a knife, 
who violate all the rules that polite people value. Sometimes 
they are rude and offensive in their personal relations. Some- 
times their conduct is revolting, esthetically and morally—they 
rob, they swindle, lie, and abuse whatever power they may have 
over others. But those whom they offend never think to say: 
Gencues! So °o eo 

Let a frustrated Jewish thinker turn Communist and we in- 
stantly hear it said by uncritical gullible gentiles, “Communism 
is a characteristic Jewish doctrine.” But in the same country it 
is the “international Jewish banker,” often an economic tory, 
by all accounts, who has the mark of Cain upon him. It would 
appear from current literature here and in Germany that the 
Jew is at once the evil genius of communism and the designing, 
sinister pillar of capitalism—at once the money-hating Marxist 
and the money-lending Shylock. Numerous writers have pointed 
out that there is something wrong with this familiar picture, a 
picture that is made all the more grotesque when it is remem- 
bered that no American Jew has ever acquired a personal fortune 
comparable to that of Rockefeller, a Harriman, a Schwab, a Sage, 
a Du Pont, or a Ford. Barney Baruch, he of an old-line South 
Carolinian family, and the Strausses of an old-line, genteel Georgia 
family, have probably come nearest among American Jews to 
acquiring riches on such a scale. Mr. Baruch and the Strausses 
are and have been “liberals,” neither dangerous radicals nor wicked 
Tories. The alien-born Otto Kahn was a multimillionaire Jewish 
banker—and an international banker at that—but he was harm- 
less socially and politically. He was merely obsessed with a 
desire to lead all Americans, Jews and gentiles, into noble music 
halls, where their souls would be cleansed and refreshed. 

The Rosenwald Foundation is no menace to anybody; it is, on 
the contrary, the hope chest of millions of underprivileged Negro 
children. 

Rabbi Stephen S. Wise is, to be sure, a pulpit rebel, but no more 
so than John Haynes Holmes, the expansive Nordic prophet, and 
but little if any more so than Harry Emerson Fosdick, the Nordic 
Baptist pastor of John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

Again disavowing any intention of special pleading for Jews, 
it is only proper to say that, despite studied discrimination against 
them and contrary to the prejudiced impression of the more shal- 
low-minded purged Nordics, Jews have had a distinguished mili- 
tary record in recent American history—a record which, in truth 
it must be owned, is slightly better than that of Aryan Nordics. 
The record shows that a smaller percentage of Jews than others 
have landed in jail. I say nothing of the admitted cultural emi- 
nence of Jews. 

Now, why this appalling deficiency in human juices by which 
1,985,000,000 mortals regard the frailties and virtues of 15,000,000 
mortals as characteristic of their racial group? It is assumed of 
the 1,985,000,000 gentiles that they have no uniquely characteris- 
tic frailties and virtues, but are just run-of-the-mine folks, some 
of whom are good, some bad, some gifted, some stupid, some 
healthy and strong, some weak, some prosperous, some poor, some 
backward, some advanced. 

The Jew does naught to make this heterogenous mass of 1,985,- 
000,000 people seek to attain solidarity but the 1,985,000,000 have 
by their ungallantry, their unsportingness, their lack of sensitive- 
ness and insight, compelled 15,000,000 to seek solidarity in sheer 
self-protection. This makes for introspection among Jews, it tends 
to bottle up in them the rich juices of the ages, thus depriving 
all mankind of the full measure of its inheritance in genius and 

race. 

It seems that in the relatively friendly social political atmosphere 
of our country Jews already have shown a tendency to lose their 
identity and their race consciousness in exact ratio to their per- 
scnal happiness as citizens and neighbors. 

Here where prejudice is ordinarily passive and obscure our in- 
stinctive readiness to utter the proper noun “Jew” instead of the 
common noun “man” nevertheless is a blemish of personality to be 
deplored, a blemish which should be a reminder of an ever-present 
malady that once the tone of our social system is lowered may 
become virulent. 

To be sure, the historical circumstances (not nature) which 
made the Jew a tradesman and a financier have had their subtle 
influence in distorting the picture of this minority as put on canvas 
by an unchallenged, untroubled, arrogant, unfeeling majority. 





The tragedy of it! Our American children romp together, go to 
school together, unconscious of any issue between them, as classes. 
One day a veil descends noiselessly between them. Those who yes- 
terday were just children unaware of the great heritage now are 
grown, and so are Jews and gentiles, with the exception of a 
minority in each group. 

The Jewish parent sooner or later must face this searching, stab- 
bing question from his child or her child, “Why am I different?” 

When that question is raised and answered, that moment the 
insidious seeds of cynicism are planted in the mind of that child, 
citizen of the republic, heir to this federation of neighborhood 
democracies. 

The child may be of high birth and gentle rearing, it may even 
have genius to contribute to the common treasure chest of the 
race—but one day it must hear from the lips ot mother or father 
that it is in some obscure way “different” * 

Gentiles did that! 

Now, if in time of common travail for our people such, for ex- 
ample, as we have lately experienced a bestial demagogue should 
find it in his heart to stir the passions of the foolish and dispossessed 
against the children of Israel, how could my son and my nephews 
and my nieces look into the anguished faces of their Jewish com- 
rades next door, as they stiffened their backs to resist the surge of 
passion rising against the children of a small race that has given 
civilization so much of its flavor? 

Be the explanation of this gentile obtuseness what it may, it is 
but another contributory factor in the insidious malnutrition of 
the groping human spirit, a disorder tvat has handicapped man- 
kind since the beginning of experience and contemplation. Now, 
if the Nordic gentile’s reputation for acuteness, good manners, and 
chivalry were all that is at stake in his awkward blundering, his 
insensate assertion of self-righteousness at the cost of happiness 
in others might be dismissed with a shrug. 

Unluckily, however, this is a practical world, in which all our 
virtues derive from practical need, all our vices consist of disloyalty 
to practical values. If virtues had no practical value, they would 
not be virtues; if vices did no practical harm, they would not de- 
serve the stigma attached to them. 

If Henry Ford’s anti-Semitic aberration had befallen him after 
October 1929 instead of in the golden age that was the Harding- 
Coolidge era, when even the poor man’s dough was relatively thick 
and sweet, we might have had a pogrom somewhere in these United 
States. Impossible? Don’t be ridiculous! An American mob is as 
violent, as cruel, and as blindly unreasoning as the mob of any other 
country. We have only to stir its passions to the bottom. We 
mobbed Tories and looted them in the days of the Revolution. We 
mobbed Copperheads in the North in the sixties; we mobbed Union- 
ists in the South. There were southerners who given the chance 
would have dismembered Abraham Lincoln. There were northern- 
ers who would have hung Jeff Davis to a sour apple tree. Coxcy’s 
army would have slaughtered J. P. Morgan. In the black nineties 
there were Populist fanatics in Kansas, Nebraska, Georgia, and 
Alabama who at a hint from Tom Watson would have welcomed an 
opportunity to lynch Grover Cleveland, William McKinley, and Mark 
Hanna in a row. In the delirium of World War fever even the calm- 
est of us looked with suspicion upon any citizen bearing a Teutonic 
name and we shrieked ominously at all dissenters against war. Ku 
Kluxism cut a long and tortuous trail of perfidy and stupidity in 
the twenties. Luckily for the Jews Ku Kluxism’s hate was directed 
primarily at Roman Catholics, who felt the full force of the stuffed 
hoods, but Jews, Negroes, and “foreigners” did not by any means 
escape. At another time, under other conditions, Jews might easily 
be the chief object of the American mob’s hatred. But for the mob’s 
anti-Papal obsession in the early twenties, and but for the people’s 
sense of economic security and well-being, Henry Ford’s incredible 
blunder might have led tc physical, economic, and political persecu- 
tion of Jews unparalleled in the history of American fanaticism. 

Had this calamitous depression begun in 1920 I shudder to think 
what ghastly consequences to our people might have accompanied 
a crusade of so powerful and popular a man as Henry Ford was at 
that time. That the amiable, well-meaning Mr. Ford himself would 
have been appalled and sickened at excesses, physical or political, 
does not lessen the probability of excesses. In that event the 
Republic would have been maimed for life. No other helpless 
minority could ever again have expected peace, security, and the 
right to pursue happiness. 

The American Jew today is fortunate that no Nordic scalawag 
and demagogue, with the wit and boldness to release a pestilence, 
has risen to identify in the minds of the dispossessed and the 
despairing the Jew and the devil as one and the same. 

The common sense and patriotism of the majority of the Amer- 
ican people would no doubt be equal in the end to repressing such 
a mob, but not until after irreparable harm had been done. We 
have to remember that in the twenties a relatively mild form of 
Ku Kluxism swept like a plague through every State in this 
Republic. 

Put the American mob in rags and feed it on the crumbs that 
fall from the table of the man who still has an income, convince 
it that Israel’s hosts are at its gate, and it will pick up its faming 
torch and march. The war that this mob fought in the early 
twenties with the Holy Roman Empire would fade into historical 
insignificance. For man, I regret to report, loves bread more than 
he loves God. 

Chasms between groups in a democracy require more emergency 
bridges than the citizens of that democracy can afford to build, 
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more than they are technically capable of building, however afflu- 
ent, however resourceful they may believe themselves to be. The 
measure of a democracy’s greatness and beauty is in the chatms 
it has closed by uniting sections of the good earth. 

The hardened categories into which social, racial, and religious and 
political prejudices have forced the peoples of most of the older 
ccuntries are matters entirely familiar to us. We have been taught 
to regard them as storm signals. 

But if we have been taught the grim lesson, we have not yet 
learned it well enough. We have learned its rudiments and memo- 
rized all the catch phrases, to be sure, but we are plainly deficient 
in the advanced courses. We seem slow to learn that we gentiles 
as the indomitable majority are short-sighted and unimaginative. 
We think we’ve done enough when we cite the Jew’s acknowledged 
civil rights as evidence of the scope of our democracy. We think 
we have met our opportunities and obligations if now and then 
we compliment the Jew for his loving kindness and generous 
philanthropies. We are willing enough to exploit him everywhere 
as a valued economic convenience and to salaam before him politi- 
cally in communities where he is strong. It does not seem to 
occur to us that we owe it to the thing inside ourselves that makes 
us proud to do better than that, and so set a wholesome example 
to the natural haters and potential firebrands that we should 
know infest every community. 

If we are to coax the Jew out of his acquired but inevitable 
group consciousness and natural sensitiveness, and if we are at 
the same time to sink the fuel that feeds the leaping flames of 
passion and prejudice and at last burn down the lovely pillars of 
civilization, we shall have to purge ourselves. 

That striding Colossus, known as the Nordic gentile, must be 
born again. He must hit the sawdust trail singing, Just As I 
Am Without One Plea, lest on some dark tomorrow his tongue 
cleave to his mouth as he stands aghast at the wreckage of precious 
things all about him. 


Construction of Superhighways in Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 17, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM WASHINGTON HERALD OF JANUARY 15, 1939 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a news article 
from the Washington Herald of January 15, 1939, concerning 
the construction of superhighways. This article tells of the 
activities of the Pennsylvania Turnpike Commission, of 
which Mr. Walter A. Jones is chairman. The P. W. A. has 
made a grant of $26,100,000 for this work, and the Reccn- 
struction Finance Corporation has loaned $35,000,000. This 
will be a toll highway. Government engineers are in charge 
of the project. Mr. Jones informs me that employment may 
be provided for from 20,000 to 25,000 men, with activities in 
areas where unemployed coal miners and factory workers will 
have an opportunity to rehabilitate themselves. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Herald of January 15, 1939] 
SvuperroaDS PLAN VISIONS RECOVERY—-EXPERT WOULD APPLY PENN- 
SYLVANIA THEORY TO CunE NATION’s ILLS 

Unemployment virtually ended * * * factories, mines, and 
mills once more operating at capacity * * * a brighter outlook 
for iabor. 

This picture could become a reality—without additional Goy- 
ernment spending—if the Nation undertook a vast program of 
construction of superhighways crisscrossing the country, believes 
Walter A. Jones, industrialist of Pittsburgh and Washington. 

NOT IDLE THEORY 

This is not just an idle theory with Mr. Jones. As chairman of 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike Commission he is at present engaged 
in making it come true in Pennsylvania, where he is directing 
construction of a superhighway, 162 miles long, which will connect 
the State Capitol with the Pittsburgh industrial center. 

The new all-weather highway will follow the old roadbed and 
tunnels of the abandoned South Penn Railroad, which was started 
as a competitive line with the Pennsylvania Railroad in the 1880's. 
The project was Cropped after an expenditure of $10,000,000. 

Mr. Jones’ proposal, based on practical experience gained in 


financing and supervising the huge Pennsylvania project, is simply 
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to apply on a national scale the principles already employed in 
Pennsylvania. 
EMPLOYS 25,000 

Construction of this 4-lane divided express route will employ 
some 25,000 men for a period of 2 years. Hundreds of workers, all 
employed by private contractors, already are at work on about 30 
miles of the highway. Unestimated thousands will be engaged 
indirectly in furnishing materials and supplies. 

“The P. W. A. has estimated that for every man employed on the 
Pennsylvania project an average of three and one-half men will 
be employed indirectly,” Mr. Jones said. “This means that ap- 
proximately 112,000 men will be gainfully employed both directly 
and indirectly in building this highway.” 

Construction work already has brought mild booms to small towns 
scattered along the right-of-way. Carlisle, Shippensburg, Somerset, 
and other communities have been benefited by corps of engineers 
since district headquarters were established, over a year ago. And 
now construction gangs have poured into the mountains; and 
hotels, restaurants, and other businesses are doing a rush business. 


NO COST TO STATE 


All these jobs and pay rolls are being provided without any cost 
to the State. Tolls to be collected from users of the highway will 
be applied to amortization of bonds issued for the cost of build- 
ing the road. The turnpike commission created by the 1937 leg- 
islature to construct, finance, and operate the toll highway bor- 
rowed $35,000,000 from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and obtained an outright grant of $26,000,000 from the Public 
Works Administration. Bonds paying 334 percent interest will be 
issued to the R. F. C. as security for its loan. 

The R. F. C. sold the first issue of $10,000,000 to a New York 
banking house which has since redistributed the securities to the 
public. The first block was oversubscribed by $6,000,000. 


SOLVE EMPLOYMENT 


“Pennsylvania points the way to a practical solution of the 
Nation’s unemployment problem,” Mr. Jones said. 

“Construction of a national network of superhighways on terms 
similar to those worked out between our turnpike commission and 
the R. F. C. and P. W. A. would employ literally millions of men 
without strain on the Federal Treasury or on the various States. 

“Since the Government would actually be lending only its credit, 
the national debt would not be increased, and since the needed 
workmen would be hired by private contractors, the W. P. A. and 
the.relief system would be unnecessary. 

“I propose creation of a Federal authority with power to co- 
operate with the various States in financing and constructing a 
carefully planned system of superhighways to serve the Nation and 
to put people to work. 

FINANCES AND TOLLS 


“I propose that this work be financed by the sale of Government- 
guaranteed bonds, to be amortized over a period of years by tolls 
low enough to attract the volume of traffic required. 

“Several proposals for construction of national highways to 
relieve unemployment will be introduced in this session of Con- 
gress. It is my hope that a system similar to the one I propose 
will be the one adopted to reduce Government spending and 
employ private capital. 

“This is important not only to meet our pressing immediate 
problems, but also because there is a direct relation between our 
national prosperity and the extension of our transportation 
system.” 

Mr. Jones roughly estimated that one transcontinental highway, 
built on a scale comparable to the Pennsylvania Turnpike, would 
employ nearly 500,000 men directly, and abcut a million and three- 
quarters more indirectly. The effect on unemployment by con- 
struction of three east-west and three north-south express high- 
ways would obviously be multiplied. 


MANY BENEFITS 


“The boon to employment, both directly involved in construction 
of the highways and indirectly through the manufacture of mate- 
rials and equipment, is a strong economic argument in favor of this 
proposal,” Mr. Jones said. “In no sense could this be considered 
a job of ‘made work,’ for far-reaching benefits of employment will 
naturally accrue. 

“We have in addition the incentive so industry in the form of 
this great new market. Turning loose $61,000,000 into the stream 
of Pennsylvania’s economic life will have the same effect as drop- 
ping a huge stone into a pool. Its waves will stimulate our entire 
economic structure. 

“There is no question that new business many times over the 
original expenditure of $61,000,000 will result from the Pennsyl- 
vania undertaking. Business will flow all the way from the wages 
and payments for supplies right on down the line to the butcher, 
the grocer, the clothing maker, the landlord, and even the tax 
collector.” 

MILITARY GAINS 


Tremendous military advantages will be gained by a network 
of superhighways, Mr. Jones pointed out. And foreseeing this 
important bearing on the Nation’s defense program, Mr. Jones 
already is studying the feasibility of extending the Pennsylvania 
route, upon its completion in June 1940, an additional 112 miles 
to the Navy Yard in Philadelphia. This would completely con- 
nect the east and west boundaries of the State. 
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Maj. Gen. E. C. Shannon, commanding the Pennsylvania Na- 
tional Guard, describing difficulties encountered in transporting 
food and supplies across Pennsylvania during the World War days, 
said: 


“All east-west highway routes through Pennsylvania carried 
trucks and truck-trains of food, supplies, and war materials from 
our Midwestern cities to the coast for shipment overseas. All- 
weather road surfaces were few, and none too good to carry the 
heavy traffic, particularly during the winter months, and it was 
only by the untiring and patriotic effort on the part of State 
highway officials from the highest to the lowest, through long 
days and nights, that these caravans got through at all.” 

ABOVE FLOOD LEVELS 

Similar demands arise in times of peace as well as in war, Gen- 
eral Shannon also pointed out, citing the disastrous floods of 
1936, when most of the main highways in Pennsylvania were under 
water. The Pennsylvania superhighway will be above flood levels 
for its entire distance. 

More safety at greater speed will be possible on the new super- 
highway in Pennsylvania. Two lanes of travel each for opposing 
traffic will be separated by a planted strip, eliminating the 
danger of head-on collisions. Clover-leaf intersections will prevent 
a@ cross-fiow of traffic. Eight tunnels will obviate the dangerous 
climbs over the Allegheny Mountains. 

Mr. Jones pointed out the climbs involved in a trip over the 
present routes represent a total vertical height of 13,880 feet. On 
the new route this total will be only 3,940 feet, a reduction of 
nearly 10,000 feet. 

GRADES REDUCED 


The present maximum grades of 914 percent will be cut to 3 
percent and this obviously will greatly curtail the dangers of 
skidding and other accidents in sleet and snow. Curves will be 
limited to 6° with a radius of $95 feet. 

With higher and safer speed enabled, Mr. Jones estimated that 
motorists will save at least 2 hours by using the new route between 
Harrisburg and Pittsburgh. Truckers will average a saving in time 
equivalent to one round trip weekly. 

Tolls to be collected will range fromr $1.50 for passenger cars to 
$8 for trucks using the entire road one way, with a reduction for 
round trips. 

“The financing of the Pennsylvania project was made possible by 
the vision of President Roosevelt and the cooperation of Secretary 
of the Interior Ickes and Chairman Jesse Jones, of the R. F. C., all 
of whom believe in its necessity,” Mr. Jones said. 


Direct Buying at Private Stockyards 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tucsday, January 17, 1939 


LETTER FROM D. M. HILDEBRAND 


Mr, CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter from 
D. M. Hildebrand, of Seward, Nebr., president of the United 
States Live Stock Association, to the editor of the Omaha 
World-Herald, calling attention again to the destructive 
market effects of direct buying at private stockyards not 
subject to Federal regulation, as are the public markets. 

I desire to call attention particularly to the following 
statements in Mr. Hildcbrand’s letter: 

During the first 10 months of 1938 the average actual cost 
to the packers per 100 pounds of hogs was 21.2 percent less 
than for the same period in 1937, despite the fact that total 
imports of hog products were 32.7 percent less during this 
period; and exports of hog products, exclusive of lard, in- 
creased 58.8 percent, while lard exports increased 76.1 percent. 

Mr. Hildebrand also states that increases in hog buying 
at the public markets have been very slight compared to 
purchases at private yards. 

I express the hope that this session of Congress will enact 
legislation to bring these private yards under regulation, as 
the public markets are, for the protection of the hog raisers 
of the United States. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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DrEceMBER 31, 1928. 
Eprrok WoRLD-HERALD, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Dear Str: A member of our association has directed my attention 
to an item which appeared in your column, As the Public Pulse 
Beats, Tuesday, November 22, 1938, over the signature of Mr. Wesley 
Hardenberg, department of public relations and trade, Institute of 
American Meat Packers. 

Mr. Hardenberg, apparently speaking for the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, endeavored to justify recent downward trends in hog 
prices, pointing out that Department of Agriculture quotations were 
about 13 percent lower than those of a year ago. He contended 
that hog prices follow the trend of wholesale meat prices, which had 
also declined, according to his statement, due to greatly reduced 
consumer buying power and because of a steady increase in the 
number of hogs marketed. 

While Department of Agriculture statistics do show an increase 
of 14%4 percent in the total number of hogs slaughtered under 
Federal inspection during the first 10 months of 1938 as compared 
to the same period in 1937, it should be noted that for the first 10° 
months of 1938 the average actual cost to packers for 100 pounds 
of hogs purchased was 21.2 percent less than for the same period in 
1937, despite the fact that carcass dressing yields were better in 
1938 by about one-half of 1 percent. 

Prices of slaughter hogs are based on public market quotations, 
so that consideration should also be given the fact that during 
October 1938 packers, according to Department of Agriculture fig- 
ures, materially increased the volume of their direct purchases of 
hogs in the country ahead of public price-determining markets, 
increasing in parallel degree the extent of price control which 
could be exerted through direct buying operaticns. 

In other words, the total increase in the number of hogs pur- 
chased by packers during October 1938 over the same month in 
1937 was out of all proportion to the comparatively small increase 
in the number of hogs purchased at public markets during that 
month. The figures show that federally inspected slaughter of 
hegs for October 1938 increased over October 1937 by 593,000 head, 
while the increase of purchases of hogs at public markets as 
between the same months amounted to only 126,000 head. 

Mr. Hardenberg refers to greatly reduced buying power, but the 
December issue of the Agricultural Situation, published by the 
Department of Agriculture, shows only a 7-point decline in na- 
tional income index numbers for October 1937 as compared to 
October 1938. Moreover, Mr. Hardenberg fails to mention the fact 
that total imports of pork products for the first 10 months of 
1938 were 32.7 percent less than for the same period in 1937, while 
at the same time total exports of pork products, exclusive of lard, 
increased 58.8 percent, with lard exports alone showing an increase 
of 76.1 percent. 

Since packers have consistently refused to grant the Secretary 
of Agriculture right of access to their records showing prices re- 
ceived for their meat and animal products, livestock growers and 
feeders have no alternative but to accept, at face value, Mr. Harden- 
berg’s statement, unsupported by official statistics, that 75 percent 
of the wholesale meat dollar is paid the livestock product : for his 
meat animals. 

Nevertheless, hcg producers will continue to question tha. they 
are receiving their fair share of the consumer’s meat dollar, so long 
as they know that in 1916 the processing and distribution margin 
between the average price of hogs at Chicago and the United States 
average price of pork chops amounted to 13.1 cents per pound, and 
that in 1937 the margin had been widened to 26.3 cents per pound, 
or just double the average margin for 1916. 

Hog producers should, insofar as possible, be given all the facts. 

Yours very truly, 
D. M. HILDEBRAND, 
President, United States Live Stock Association. 


Inaugural Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1939 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF HON. FRANK M. DIXON, GOVERNOR 
OF ALABAMA, MONTGOMERY, ALA., JANUARY 16, 1939 


Mr. GRANT of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
inaugural address of Hon. Frank M. Dixon, Governor of 
Alabama, delivered at Montgomery, Ala., on January 16: 


To me as I stand facing this great throng of my friends on 
this my inaugural day there comes, more definitely than any 
other, the realization of a tremendous responsibility. The satis- 
faction of a long and hard fight won, of course, is there. But 
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I find that satisfaction secondary, unimportant, as compared to 
that other feeling. For as your Governor, I follow a long line 
of able men, representative of the best there is in our people, 
and the heritage left to me is one of duty done. 

My obligations are to all of our people, not to any class or group 
or creed. To none more than to any other is this inaugural due. 
The rich and the poor, employer and employee, those who live 
on our farms and the dwellers in our cities, all can come with 
the assurance that there shall be no preference or favoritism 
shown, and the doors of the Governor's office will swing as wide 
open to the humble toiler as to those who sit in the seats of the 
mighty. For even had there been any other thought in the mind 
of anyone, any thought of any obligation owed to this or that 
group for political help, that thought must disappear in the face 
of the overwhelming vote by which our people, from every walk of 
life, chose me as their Governor. 

The problems which face us are many and varied. 

In the operation of our State none of us wants to go backward. 
None of us wants our schools to be closed, our roads to remain 
unpaved, our welfare work to cease, our essential governmental 
services to our people to falter for lack of funds. All of us are 
willing to pay, and pay until it hurts, for a modern State and all 
that that term means to a people. For we are proud of this 
great State of ours, proud of its heritage, proud of the banners 
our people have carried in peace and in war, and we want it always 
to face the rising sun. 

ENLIGHTENED, KINDLY, TOLERANT 


We want always for the world to think of us as enlightened 
people, sensitive, kindly, and tolerant; to think of our State as one 
in which humanitarian principles are placed first in the category of 
things, in which there is a deep-seated recognition that we who live 
today are trustees of an inheritance given to us by our fathers, 
temporarily ours, to be passed by us unsullied to our sons and 
daughters. We want cur State to be known as one giving to its 
citizens all that we can of those governmental services essential in 
the modern relationship of a forward-looking State to its people. 
This we are in large measure doing today. 

But our people are paying heavily out of their meager resources 
for these services. They have the right to demand that their hard- 
earned money shall be carefully spent, that their Government be 
efficiently run, that for each dollar spent there shall be a dollar's 
return in benefits to them. The load of taxation, whatever form 
that load may take, whether income, license, sales, or any other 
taxes, rests in the last analysis on the shoulders of the poor, and 
in a State with low per capita wealth, by the very nature of things, 
the obligation to conserve the resources of the people is rendered 
more binding, the trust more sacred. The resources available must 
be wisely, efficiently used. It shall be my aim to see that this is 
cone. To that end I shall propose certain changes in governmental 
forms, a modernization of our machinery, not with the idea of 
change alone, not with the purpose or effect of uprooting the good 
things of the past, but with intent to recognize the growing burden 
of taxation and to render the utmost of return for the taxes asked 
and received. 

Our problem is not only State-wide. Since 1865 there have been 
burdens unfairly placed upon the Southern States. The discrimina- 
tion of the tariff is well known, with its failure to protect our 
products of farm and factory. We have been taxed for many years 
to pay the pensions of the soldiers who defeated us. The system of 
freight-rate discrimination, which has received the able attention 
of our retiring Governor, was installed and has operated to prevent 
the economic expansion and prosperity of our region. Now we face 
the operation of a wages and hours bill which, if it be unfairly 
administered, can destroy our industries. All who have studied the 
problem of the welfare of our people recognize a primary necessity 
of bringing industry to our State, thereby achieving a better- 
balanced economy, increasing our taxable wealth, lessening our tax 
load, increasing the income of the citizens of our State. Prevention 
of the coming of industry to Alabama, possibly under the present 
law, presents a danger comparable to reconstruction, a danger of 
which we must always be keenly aware. 

EYES ON WASHINGTON 


It is necessary, if we are to prosper, not only to attend to our 
local affairs but to keep our eyes firmly fixed on Washington. 

Where can we be effective? Only in the National Democratic 
Convention. Once the party has chosen its nominee, we in Ala- 
bama must follow its lead. How can we be effective in the conven- 
tion? Only by acting in combination and in concert with other 
Southern States. Divided we fall, as divided we fell when the two- 
thirds rule was abolished. A united stand would have prevented 
that disaster. But what is done is done. By a united stand we 
can in the days to come be heard in the councils of the Nation, and 
only in that way can we remove those economic barriers to the 
prosperity of our people. And I am speaking of what will be in 
1940; of the future, not of the past; of the quick, not of the dead, 
and I am drawing lessons from the past solely to chart our course 
in the days to come. 

Much work has already been done toward bringing about a con- 
cert of action by Southern States in defense of the South. We 
must prevent any division. We must commit ourselves to no 
candidate in advance, since then we would be powerless to help 
in the fight. And if in this we stand in the way of any man am- 
bitious for his own advancement, then he must yield to the common 
good. For the future of the people of Alabama is of infinitely more 
importance than that of any man. 


| by ship canal is not a new idea. 
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A great and good man stood in this place in 1861, in this fine old 
southern city, and took his oath of office as leader of the Confeder- 
acy. Our people, yours and mine, followed him through years of 
struggle and sacrifice, through a bitter and hopeless war. In him 
there came to be personified the hopes of a great people. That lost, 
and we, their children, are still paying the bill for this defeat. 


ALL THAT WE ASK 


Today we have no thought of anything save playing our part, 
loyally, within the structure of these United States. We represent a 
generation blooded in the fields of France in the armies of our 
country. All that we ask, all that we demand, is that there be a 
cessation of unfair attacks upon us—that we be allowed to live and 
to prosper in the degree allotted to us by a beneficent Providence, 
without the artificial barriers placed in our way by partisan 
politics or sectional interests. 

Why should I interest myself in this and consider it of sufficient 
importance to record in this address? As your Governor I can do 
much to help in bringing our own house in order. But if I can 
be of help in removing these discriminations against us which have 
kept our people poor these many years, I will be contributing to a 
cause even more effective for our ultimate prosperity than can 
come from any administration of the affairs of our State. Remove 
the load we unfairly carry and I will guarantee prosperity to 
Alabama. 

Alabama is going forward. God has been good to us. He has 
blessed us with these great rivers, with an abundant rainfall, with 
fertile lands, with a long growing season, with a great mineral 
wealth, with homogenous people, with the tools out of which can 
be forged every element of a worth-while life. 

Industry seeks to come. We welcome it, since it will give us the 
balanced agriculture and industry with which our wealth will in- 
crease. Industry now here seeks to prosper; it shall be given every 
fair encouragement. Our rural schools for the first time in our his- 
tory are running their full 7-month terms without further debt; we 
will increase that term. Our wildlife and valuable timber re- 
sources will be conserved. Insofar as we are able we will increase 
our help to the unfortunate. The road-building program will con- 
tinue. All of those varied activities of our Government which 
mean services to our people will continue, strengthened. The 
planned development of our State, materially as well as spiritually, 
will go on, to the end that this wonderful heritage temporarily 
entrusted to us shall be accounted for tenfold to our children. 

In the administration of the affairs of a State there can be no 
meeting of minds and agreements on all points. Men and women 
are human with minds of their own, with hopes and ambitions and 
convictions the result of the thought and environment of a life- 
time. In all that I do or try to do there will be the purpose to 
serve our people—from you, my friends and neighbors, I ask an 
objective point of view. Where we disagree let it be in friendli- 
ness; where we agree let us unite with redoubled vigor, gird up 
our loins, and follow with singleness of purpose the straight road 
into the future, making the good of our pecple the pillar of cloud 
by day and of fire by night to guide us out of the wilderness into 
happiness and peace. 


The Proposed Puget Sound, Grays Harbor, Willapa 
Harbor, and Columbia River Canal 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1939 


ARTICLE PREPARED BY THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST WATER- 
WAYS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I insert an article pre- 
pared by the Pacific Northwest Waterways Association de- 
scribing the merits of the proposed canal connecting Puget 
Sound, Grays Harbor, Willapa Harbor, and the Columbia 
River. 

The article is as follows: 

A Dicest oF FAcTs CONCERNING THE PROPOSED CANALS CONNECTING 
Pucet Sounp, Grays HARBOR, WILLAPA HARBOR, AND THE COLUMBIA 
River—A PROJECT OF VITAL IMPORTANCE IN THE INTEREST OF COM- 
MERCE, INDUSTRY, AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 

FOREWORD 

(By Rear Admiral Luther E. Gregory, C. E. C., U. S. Navy (retired) ) 
The proposal to connect Puget Sound with the Columbia River 

This was first proposed by Jeffer- 

son Davis, while Secretary of War, about 1856. It was suggested 

as a military measure, as well as an aid to commerce. 
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From time to time the p 


pared with the needs of commerce. Until this year no real study 
has been made of the project. Some calamity was required to 
bring it to the fore. That has come in the form of serious unem- 

t and therefore extreme losses in the industry of the south- 
west part of the State of Washington. 

That action was is indicated by the passage of the 
canal act by the 1933 session of the legislature of the State. A 
commission was appointed to study the economic feasibility of 
these canals. It submitted a favorable report on June 7, 1933. 
The Governor of the State, the Honorable Clarence D. Martin, 
approved this report July 6, 1933. It has at the present time, 
therefore, the status of an approved project to be constructed as 
soon as the financial arrangements can be made. 

This waterway is a necessity if Washington is to regain her 
prestige as the principal source of timber and timber products for 
the United States. Other resources will continue to be locked up 
until a cheaper method of transportation is provided than is now 
available 


Read the important message conveyed in this article and give 
it serious thought. 
LOCATION AND ROUTE OF THE WATERWAY 


There are three sections, as follows: 

Puget Sound to Grays Harbor Canal: Leaving Puget Sound at 
Olympia by way of Budd Inlet, thence by way of Percival Creek 
through Black Lake, Black River Valley to the junction of Black 
River and the Chehalis River, thence down the Chehalis River 
Valley into Grays Harbor. Length about 50 miles. 

Grays Harbor to Willapa Harbor: Leaving the channel of Grays 
Harbor at South Bay, passing in a general southerly direction close 
to the foot of the bluffs, and on the westerly side thereof, for a 
distance of about 9 miles, entering Willapa Harbor on the northerly 
side of the Tokeland Peninsula. 

Willapa Harbor to Columbia River: Leaving Willapa Harbor near 
Bakers Slough, thence in a general southerly direction along the 
easterly edge of the bogland and close to the foot of the bluffs for 
about 5 miles, thence in a general southeasterly direction, entering 
tide water at the northerly end of Bakers Bay. 

The routes and locations were surveyed and determined by the 
Canal Commission of the State of Washington. 


SIZE OF CANALS 


The commission recommends the construction of a lock canal 
from Puget Sound at Olympia to Grays Harbor with locks of not 
less than 60 feet by 600 feet; a depth of 14 feet over upper miter 
sills, and having a total lift of approximately 90 feet above mean 
sea level; minimum bottom width of canal section to be not less 
than 90 feet for light-draft seagoing ships and capable of future 
enlargement as tonnage develops. 

The Grays Harbor to Willapa Harbor and to the Columbia River 
Canals are recommended on a sea-level basis, with a minimum bot- 
tom width of 120 feet for light-draft seagoing ships drawing 13 
feet in salt water and capable of future development as tonnage 
increases. 

FAVORED BY UNITED STATES ARMY ENGINEERS 


The Corps of Engineers for rivers and harbors in their report to 
Congress recommending 1,600 projects, totaling an estimated cost of 
$8,000,000,000, have included this canal project as meritorious. 


COST OF CANAL 


Careful calculations of various factors to be considered, with full 
allowance for the requirements of the act creating the canal com- 
mission, which declared its purpose to provide the greatest amount 
of individual employment, results in an estimate of $33,921,638 as 
the cost of the entire project. 


ESTIMATED REVENUE 


Studies made by the canal commission indicate a present and 
prospective annual revenue from tolls for the two coastal canals 
of $464,000 with a reasonable forecast of increased tolls to $682,000 
within a period of 10 years. For the Puget Sound to Grays Harbor 
Canal the immediate prospective toll would be $1,585,000 with a 
reasonable increase to $2,560,000 within 10 years. 

METHODS OF FINANCING PROJECT 


By terms of the legislative act creating the canal commission 
the waterways cannot be paid for from State funds. 

It is the purpose of the sponsors of the canal project to have it 
adopted as a Federal project and paid for by direct Federal grants 
of money. It is the policy of the Federal Government to assume 
the entire cost of waterways as development work necessary for 
national welfare and defense. All waterways are now owned, oper- 
ated, and maintained by the Federal Government. 

Revenues to be derived from tolls (as mentioned above) should 
in time pay the entire cost of the waterway project. These rev- 
enues will accrue to the National Government, as it is the purpose 
of the association to have the Federal Government take over the 
entire project from start to finish. 

The law of the State forbids any tax levy. There can be no cost 
to the taxpayers of the State for this construction program; yet 
the benefits to be derived will be theirs directly. 


BASIC PURPOSE OF THE WATERWAY 


To connect the inland waterways of Puget Sound and northern 
waters of Alaska to the inland waterways of the Columbia and 


Snake Rivers. The present barrier to inland waterway communi- | 
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has been revived, only to be . cation from the Snake River to Juneau is the natural obstacle the 
pushed aside, as the magnitude seemed to be too great as com- | canals would remove, creating the greatest inlan@ waterway in the 


world. 
BENEFITS ASSURED BY THE PROJECT 


Construction of the waterway as outlined will provide at once 
the greatest amount of diversified employment, especially for 
skilled craftsmen, offered by any project now before the Federal 
Government, excepting possibly the Tennessee Valley operation. 

There will be about 60 miles of extended and correlated work- 
ings, exclusive of dredging, which will offer a job for every type 
of workman. 

A brief outline of the tasks provided would be about as follows: 

Concrete locks would employ about 2,000 concrete workers, 
laborers, carpenters, steel workers, hoist and pump engineers, and 
allied craftsmen. ; 

Spillway construction, mostly concrete masonry, would employ 
arn equal number of the same type of workers. 

Excavation would employ large numbers of ordinary labor and 
men who live by the various types of water-front activity—tugboat 
and launch men, riggers, loggers, swampers, pipe handlers, firemen, 
ship carpenters, and deck hands. 

Simultanecusly several thousand men would be employed in 
clearing rights-of-way, building temporary roads, crossings, and 
relocating logging roads, and preparing piling and cribbing of 
many kinds. The formation of canal berm and the subgrading for 
roadways along the canal would employ many teams and tractors. 
The bridges to be erected constitute a major operation, employing 
at least another 2,000 men. A vast amount of hand labor would 
be used in the riprapping and protective work on the canal banks. 
Supplementary road building would utilize the labor of many 
hundreds of men. 

In addition, as many more men would be indirectly employed 
in industries supplying steel and concrete, lumber and machinery, 
and other materials and equipment needed in the cana! project, 
it is not exaggerating to say some 20,000 men would be given work, 
directly and indirectly, during the period of construction. 

Northwest farmers would benefit directly by the project, for 
requirements of foodstuffs for the multitude of persons working 
on the project would stimulate the demand for eggs, butter, meats, 
flour, and produce. Clothing supplies, medical and personal needs 
of the workers would also be supplied by Northwest firms in large 
amounts. 

Supervision and direction of all these workers would absorb 
large numbers of technically trained persons now unemployed. 

It is evident that unemployment continues to be a menace to 
society’s welfare. This project is so located near to centers of 
population that many men could work on it and still be home 
part of the time, their homes undisturbed, and their families 
intact. Simple camp accommodations will be sufficient for men 
at work. This project is needed to relieve unemployment; the 
country needs the completed canal to join two great waterways. 
The money paid out in wages will go into circulation rapidly, 
stimulating trade and industry in the Northwest. 

PROTECTION FOR LIGHT-DRAFT VESSELS 

There are about 30,000 craft of various classifications registered 
at ports along the Northwest waters—Puget Sound, Grays Harbor, 
Willapa Harbor, and the Columbia River. 

There are more than 10,000 fishing vessels, many tugs and 
barges, light-draft cargo vessels, and thousands of pleasure craft 
which will use the waterways for business and pleasure. In time 
of bad weather the fishing fleets will find a safe passage through 
the canals. 

NAVAL AND MILITARY USES 


The naval forces at the Puget Sound base are at present limited 
to the Straits of Juan de Fuca for ingress and egress. The pro- 
posed waterway would permit more than half the commissioned 
vessels of the Navy to enter and depart by the canal, declares 
Rear Admiral Gregory, who also says that the two lower canals 
would accommodate three-fourths of the registered ships of the 
Navy with the tide at mean sea level. 

Plans are completed for a submarine base located on the Co- 
lumbia River. The sea-level canals would allow the submarines 
to operate from that base through either Grays Harbor, Willapa 
Harbor, and Puget Sound, in addition to the Columbia River 
entrance, and come to the relief or support of any naval unit 
engaged in batile at the straits. Vessels moving from Puget 
Sound would have three other exits into the ocean if the canals 
were constructed. The navy yard at Bremerton is becoming a 
principal base for construction of cruisers, destroyers, and such 
craft, and for fleet repairs. The proposed waterways would en- 
hance its value to the Nation. 

One of the largest military bases on the west coast, Fort Lewis, 
is being developed as a principal center of military concentration. 
The safe and rapid transport and transfer of heavy ordnance and 
munitions between defensive points along the coast is now im- 
peded by highway bridges of light capacity and highways which 
are inadequate. 

The Boeing airplane factory at Seattle, one of the largest such 
plants in the country, produces large numbers of fighting ships 
for the Government. This industry deserves the extra protection 
a canal would give. 

At Dupont is situated one of the largest powder plants in the 
country, and Hogum Bay, near Olympia, is a storage plant of 
the Giant Powder Co. These industries will provide huge war 
supplies in case of conflict, supplies which can best be moved by 
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water transportation. 
would be facilitated. 
The cost of one battleship would build the canal, and in the 
time of national danger the existence of the new waterway might 
easily be worth a fleet of battleships in its strategic value. 
COMMERCIAL ADVANTAGES OF THE WATERWAY 


Effect on tariffs and transportation was developed before Colonel 
Sturdevant, United States district engineer, when it was shown 
that for a 20-mile haul by rail the cost per thousand feet of logs 
is from $2.50 to $3, depending on weight. The same haul by water 
would be from 30 to 75 cents. Comparative tariffs on general 
freight would show similar contrasts. With an annual package and 
merchandise movement of 450,000 to 500,000 tons flowing between 
Columbia River and Puget Sound points, the readjustment of 
tariffs would result in a big saving to shippers. 

Prospective traffic through the waterway will be greatly increased 
as the opportunities of water shipment increase. Vast undeveloped 
natural resources of adjacent regions will be developable with 
cheap water transportation available. Known deposits of man- 
ganese, iron ore, and phosphates in the Olympic Peninsula, coal 
regions all along western Washington, logging, lumbering, fishing, 
and similar activities now existing will all respond to a cheapening of 
transportation when the waterway is completed. 

It is proper to assume that limestone, coal, fuel, ores of all kinds, 
fish and fishing vessels, sand, gravel, and cement, pulpwood, pulp, 
and paper, logs in rafts and on barges, sulphur, phosphates, and 
acids, pleasure craft, tugs, scows, and mixed-cargo vessels will use 
the new waterway as an inside passage in preference to the out- 
side route. For many products present high transportation rates 
prevent development and exploitation. 

Grain transportation from the interior to the coast by way of 
the Snake and Columbia Rivers, along the new waterway to Co- 
lumbia River and Puget Sound ports, will be increased as the 
waterways are improved. The records show 3% million tons of 
grain moved from the inland basin territory of Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Idaho to the coast in the 10-year period just closed. 
In the opposite direction would move a continuous flow of coal 
and other fuel, seacoast products and commodities, and imported 
goods to Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and Montana at greatly ad- 
justed and cheaper transportation rates. 

Canadian Government subsidized carriers are helping to build a 
great port at Vancouver, B. C., through cheapening transportation 
of grain and other products from the interior to the coast. Any- 
thing that can be done to remove obstacles to transportation and 
commerce between United States cities will iron out inequalities 
between cities and sections and will bring growth and prosperity 
to west-coast cities of the United States. 

The use of any improvements for navigation in the Columbia 
Basin will be denied full value until the obstructions between 
the Columbia and Puget Sound are overcome. With the proposed 
canals built, and not before, will the waterway from the inland 
empire to Alaska function as a whole. 

Improvements on the Columbia are going forward, through 
construction of the Bonneville and Grand Coulee Dams. The 
proposed canals are the connecting link between the Columbia 
and Puget Sound, necessary for the movement by water trans- 
portation of products from the inland empire to Northwest cities. 

Leg and timber movements will be facilitated. Logging is increas- 
ing in cost, due to limited and controlled logging roads. In addition 
to merchantable timber there are vast stands of pulpwood timber 

round Grays Harbor and Willapa Harbor, with pulp mills operating 
to both the north and south. The canal would make interchange of 
logs and pulpwood easy and cheap. Logs from this area could move 
to Puget Sound and Columbia points cheaply, without the danger of 
towing by sea or costly rail shipment. The canals will provide the 
needed safe and cheap means of transportation of these raw 
products to mills. 

Coal and iron deposits would be developed with the waterway 
furnishing cheap transportation. The only hard-coal deposits 
in the Northwest which compare with eastern anthracite are 
found easterly of Bellingham. The gas coals of Washington are 
being used all along the coast. The coking coals produce the 
highest percent of coke per ton of coal for any State in the 
Union. If these fuels are to be made available, along with high- 
grade soft coal of the Bellingham and Seattle territories, cheap 
transportation must be provided. The proposed waterway is the 
answer to this need. 

Industrial development will follow the construction of the canal. 
The Bonneville and Grand Coulee power dams will furnish an 
abundance of electrical energy at low rates for industrial uses. 
Raw materials in abundance are to be found in the area reached 
by the waterway. Where cheap transportation and raw materials 
abound and cheap power is available, industry develops. It is no 
dream to say that in the immediate future, with the canal con- 
necting Alaska and the Inland Empire, the development of mul- 
tiple industries in this area will be certain. 

THE CHALLENGE OF TODAY 


No more opportune time for construction of this waterway could 
be found. The Nation is spending billions to provide work for 
unemployed, to wipe out hardship and privation, and to prevent 
starvation. 

There is no question of the economic need, no question of the 
vital part the waterway would play in Pacific Northwest develop- 
ment. Capable engineers have found the project feasible. As a 
work-making project it is unequaled in the Northwest, for actual 


With the canal completed, transportation 
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construction would be started in a few weeks and thousands could 
be given jobs almost at once. 

The progressive development of the Northwest demands the 
canal. Industrial centers now established, and other certain to 
spring up in the territory when the waterway is completed, will 
furnish work for thousands, markets for vast quantities of prod- 
ucts, and bring renewed life to west-ccast activities. 

The canal can and will be built if sufficient enthusiasm is raised 
in State and National circles to overcome the inertia that hampers 
every great project. Action in Congress is the prime need to 
bring the canal into being. Congressmen and Senators are sensi- 
tive to public demands. A concerted demand for the canal made 
upon the congressional representatives of this State by all canal 
supporters cannot but have its effect. 

The clarion call of opportunity is sounding, calling men to 
action. The future of the Pacific Northwest sways in the balance. 
With the waterway removing natural barriers to free and easy 
movement of trade, there must come more prosperous days. The 
objective is worthy the steel of fighting men—the spirit of the 
pioneer stirs in answer. The Northwest wants and will have this 
connecting link in its great inland waterways. 


Harry L. Hopkins 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1939 


ARTICLE BY HEYWOOD BROUN IN WASHINGTON DAILY NEWS 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I am pleased to include what seems to me 
a most timely comment by Columnist Heywood Broun con- 
cerning the recent appointment by the President of Mr. Harry 
Hopkins to the position of Secretary of Commerce. It is one 
of the fairest and most intelligent comments concerning Mr. 
Hopkins that I have seen. 

[Washington Daily News] 
IT SEEMS TO ME 
(By Heywood Broun) 

It is my hope that Harry Hopkins will increasingly become bet- 
ter known to the American public, now that he has been made a 
member of President Roosevelt’s Cabinet. It seems to me that 
Mr. Hopkins is one of the most useful and able young men who have 
come into governmental leadership in some time. 

Curiously enough his capacities are not widely known. Hopkins 
is far from being a recluse. He is and will continue to be good 
newspaper copy. But this very fact has tended to obscure the 
salient factors in his mental and emotional equipment. For in- 
stance, a good many columns have been written about the fact that 
Harry Hopkins likes to go to race tracks and make a mild and timid 
wager in an effort to knock down the favorite. I have written two 
or three of those light essays myself. My intention was friendly, 
because I have an enormous admiration for Hopkins. 

But, in collaboration with other columnists, I realize now that 
this sort of stuff has been somewhat punishing. The picture of 
Harry Hopkins, the regular guy, has thrown a shadow across the 
more important picture of a zealous liberal who is a tireless worker. 
Not by any stretch of the imagination could Hopkins be called a 
radical. He is not dedicated to revolutionary changes in the politi- 
cal and economic structure of America. I assume that there may 
be opposition to his appointment on the ground that he is one of 
the Washington wild men. 

As a matter of fact, this particular group has no existence save 
in the mind of conservative and highly imaginative newspaper 
commentators. Nor is there any support at all for the rumor that 
Harry Hopkins has done a persuasive and subtle job in leading 
Franklin D. Roosevelt to the left. 

The story has gone the rounds that Harry is allied with Thomas 
Corcoran and Benjamin Cohen in an effort to change the Demo- 
cratic Party overnight into a Socialist regime. Nothing could be 
more silly. Roosevelt, right or wrong, has run his own show from 
the beginning. He has listened to many counselors and heeded 
the advice of a few, but on the whole the major trends and deci- 
sions of the New Deal have been in line with his own thought and 
policy. 

Indeed, I would venture the guess that Franklin D. Roosevelt 
has been on all important issues slightly more radical than any 
of his advisers, with the possible exception of Eleanor Roosevelt. 
The Nation has been told by now that the President takes scrambled 
eggs instead of “grilled millionaire” for breakfast. The tasty side 
dish which the Chief Executive eschews will not be placed on the 
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platter of Harry Hopkins, now that he has become the Secretary 
of Commerce. Businessmen will not be bitten by the new member 
of the Cabinet. 

It is my notion that Harry Hopkins is not going to truckle to 
anybody, but he is a good listener and an understanding person. 
He is sincere and forthright. Among public speakers I would rank 
him high, because he with deep feeling and utter simplicity. 
He will carry no lugs with him into the Cabinet. Harry is a re- 
former. The tag “social service worker” still clings to him, but he 
is one of the least ministerial persons against whom this phrase 
has been ever flung. 

His devotion to American democracy is complete and uncom- 
promised by any reservations. To sum it all up, a strong, able, 
and progressive comes into the President’s official family. 
Those who don’t appreciate Hopkins yet will learn to do so rapidly. 

It has always been my feeling that newspapermen are Keen in 
being able to differentiate between the regulars and the phonies in 
public life. I know that Hopkins is universally respected by the 
Washington correspondents. And, speaking as a New York news- 

I am delighted that the Cabinet gets a recruit who 
ws a story when he sees one and will come out freely and 
candidly on any issue which is brought before him. 

And so, saving the cost of stamps or telegraph tolls, I’d like to 
say to Secretary Hopkins, “Merry Christmas, Harry!” 





Southern Problems 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. STEPHEN PACE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1939 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF GROUP OF CITIZENS FROM SEVERAL 
SOUTHERN STATES 


Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, last week there was a meeting in 
Atlanta, Ga., of a group of interested citizens of the South 
from several different Southern States, including representa- 
tives of capital, labor, the press, and other interests. 

I invite the attention of every Member of Congress to their 
recommendations and trust the same will receive sympathetic 
consideration, as follows: 


As a group of southerners representing varied interests and areas, 
we have studied the report to the President of the United States 
by the National Emergency Council concerning the South. What- 
ever our reactions may be, we must accept that report, drawn by 
southerners, as an essentially true diagnosis of economic conditions 
in this area. Our effort in this meeting has been to try to deter- 
mine some of the steps that may be taken by both Federal and 
State Governments looking toward a remedy. 

All of us feel that since our conditions are products of a long- 
existent economy, remedial action will require a relatively long 
period of time. Consequently, we have approved the projection of 
a@ council of southern regional development, which we hope will 
become an active, well-staffed, well-financed agency coordinating 
the work that is being done by a number of agencies already in 
existence in the South. The council will devote itself to long-range 
planning for the South. 

But there are immediate objectives which should be sought—ob- 
jectives which lie within the spheres of Federal and State action. 
In addressing the Federal Government the South is not in the posi- 
tion of a mendicant; she asks nothing to which she is not entitled; 
she asks nothing which is not for the ultimate national good. But 
so much of her economy is the result of national policy that the 
remedy must largely lie in the national treatment of fundamentals 
which underlie her economy. 


AMERICAN TARIFF POLICY ASSAILED 


Failure to adopt a national policy looking toward reconstruction 
of the Southern States and the rehabilitation of almost half her 
population after the War between the States fastened upon her the 
one-crop system, the share-cropper system, and the credit “fur- 
nishing” system, all of which have proved, for three generations, an 
unmitigated evil, producing agricultural insecurity, low wages, and 
poverty and all their attendant evils, such as illiteracy, physical 
deterioration, and economic waste. 

The policy of the National Government in levying tariffs has 
inevitably meant that the industrial sections of the country drained 
off the capital and reserves of the agricultural sections. Only twice 
prior to the reciprocal agreement efforts of Secretary Hull have tariffs 
been lowered; whether the cotton farmer got 5 cents a pound or 25 
cents a pound for his cotton he bought his goods in a protected 
domestic market and paid for them with the proceeds of sales in an 
unprotected world market. 





BECOMES FEEDER OF RAW PRODUCTS 


The policy of the National Government in permitting the develop- 
ment of the regionalized freight-rate structure meant inevitably 
that the South could not become much more than a feeder of raw 
products to the manufacturing areas. Because of freight differen- 
tials approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission we are 
unable to build an industrial economy comparable in any resvect to 
the favored areas of the country, although we possess, «->~-vaing to 
the National Emergency Council, more natural resources than any 
other region. We must continue to ship our raw products out, have 
them manufactured elsewhere, buy them back as finished products, 
and pay the freight bills both ways. 

These things are all directly instrumental in ntional policy. The 
harvest of these policies and of our own shortcomings may be found 
in the eroded lands of the South; in the dispossessed tenantry; in a 
people who have too high a percentage of pellagra, malaria, hook- 
worm, and other such diseases; in homes, more than half of which 
are below decent living standards; in inadequate grade schools and 
no adequate provision for institutions of higher learning; in the 
lowest percentage of home and land ownership in the country, and 
in the lowest per capita incomes in the country. It is perfectly true 
that the South has failed to legislate adequately in economic fields, 
but it is also true that the Nation’s treatment of the South has been 
that generally accorded colonial ons. The South does not 
ask a preferred status; what it asks is equality of opportunity within 
the Union. There are things which we must do through our own 
initiative and our own legislatures, but there are measures which we 
have a perfect right to ask the Federal Government to continue and 
others which should be initiated to repair the ravages of national 
policy and to achieve the ends of democracy. We herewith set some 
of them down: 


RURAL HOUSING IN SOUTH URGED 


1. The southern agricultural situation is not the product of im- 
mediate depression; it requires a program of long-term revision 
rather than temporary relief. We therefore urge continued expan- 
sion of the rehabilitation work of the Farm Security Administration 
to place farmers in the lowest income group on the agricultural 
ladder, and to provide the authorized appropriations for the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act to offer further opportunities ta 
farmers of more advanced qualifications. Basic to the success of 
both of these efforts is a general program of soil restoration, which 
should include land purchase for forestation, for resettlement, and 
other uses. 

While recognizing the importance of the continuance of our 
urban housing program, we wish to emphasize the urgent needs of 
rural housing in the South. Rural rehousing should be separated 
from urban, with equivalent appropriations provided. We recom- 
mend relating the agricultural rehousing effort to the farm-plan- 
ning activities connected with the agricultural programs. 

ADEQUATE PRICE STRUCTURE VITAL 

We recognize that the success of both the rehabilitation and of 
the tenant purchase programs depends on the maintenance of an 
adequate agricultural price structure. 

2. The problem of public health is acute in the South. Malaria 
alone affects 2,000,000 southern people annually, causing an eco- 
nomic loss estimated at $500,000,000 a year and a reduction by one- 
third of the industrial output of the region. Hookworm, pellagra, 
syphilis, and tuberculosis alone take a heavy toll, all closely asso- 
ciated with a low standard of living. 

Considering that the tremendous financial loss caused by disease 
justifies the expenditure of money for widespread preventive work 
and medical care, we endorse the program of the National Health 
Conference in its provisions for Federal cooperation with States 
and counties to extend medical and public-health activities, and 
we believe that special consideration should be given to rural areas 
high in medical needs but low in financial resources. 

EQUAL CHANCES FOR EDUCATION 

3. Following the plan adopted by several States in appropriating 
funds to provide more nearly equal educational opportunities for 
the children in their several counties, we recommend that the 
Federal Goverament make appropriations that will make possible 
the equalization of educational opportunities in the several States 
of the Union. The principles governing the appropriation of these 
funds should be equitable distribution between the races and 
democratic distribution among the States according to the eco- 
nomic ability of the States and the number of children per adult 
population, with State control over administration and curriculum. 

A few facts will demonstrate the need for this action. In 1930 
the farm people of the United States received 9 percent of the 
Nation’s income and supported 31 percent of the Nation’s children. 

The average wealth per school child in the United States is 
$10,200, while the average wealth per school child for the Southern 
States is $4,000. The average annual income per school child in 
the United States is $2,171, whereas in the Southern States it is 
$872. 

SOUTH PAYS HIGHER PROPORTION 

Despite the fact that the Southern States pay a higher propor- 
tionate part of their incomes for education than the Nation as 
a whole, the average annual expenditure per pupil in daily attend- 
ance in the South is $25.11 as against $74.30 for the United States 
as a whole. Southeastern farm people with approximately 4,250,000 
children received 2 percent of the national income, while north- 
eastern nonfarm people with approximately 8,500,000 children re- 
ceived 42 percent of the national income. While these facts illustrate 
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the educational condition of the South, it should be remembered 
that this situation constitutes a national problem. An economic 
social and cultural lag in any part of the country is an economic 
social and cultural menace to all parts of the country. 

Forty percent of the young people 10 to 20 years old on farms 
in 1920 were in cities in 1930, and 60 percent of this net migration 
was from southern rural areas. The equality of the education in 
these rural areas is therefore a matter of vital concern to the in- 
dustries, the cities, and the people of the whole country. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT ONLY CAN HELP 


The Federal Government is the only agency which can redress 
this economic and educational imbalance between the metro- 
politan areas of the greatest concentration of wealth and rural 
areas of the greatest concentration of children in relation to adult 
population. Since all sections, all resources, and all the people 
combine to produce the wealth concentrated in the great centers, 
and since all the people as consumers help pay the taxes on this 
wealth, it is just that a small part of the income from this wealth 
should go back to the States whence it came, as Federal aid to 
education, for it is in the poorest States that is found the largest 
proportion of children whose equality and quality of education 
will determine the future of democracy in America. 

4. We believe in the rights of labor as guaranteed by the legis- 
lative and administrative program of the Federal Government in 
recent years, and we favor the continued application of the funda- 
mental principles on which the program is based. We believe 
that the fair treatment of labor, which includes adequate wage 
standards and the principle of collective bargaining, are essential 
to the economic health of the South. We believe that the Gov- 
ernment in awarding its contracts should take cognizance of 
whether the bidder has observed national labor legislation in good 
faith. 

FREIGHT RATES UNEQUAL TARIFF 


5. The South has a vital interest in the promotion of economic 
opportunity throughout the United States and in the freest pos- 
sible flow of commerce among all sections and regions of the 
country. The freight rate differentials imposed upon the South 
constitute a tariff against southern goods as discriminatory as 
the tariff against the goods of a foreign nation. 

Since it is the constitutional responsibility of the Congress to 
remove all arbitrary barriers and restraints which impede inter- 
state commerce, we favor the passage at the session of the Con- 
gress of a bill to amend the Interstate Commerce Act for the 
purpose of equalizing rates by eliminating any undue or unrea- 
sonable preference or advantage to any region, territory, subregion, 
cr subterritory which has the effect of hindering the development 
of other regions. This measure would benefit the consumers of 
the entire Nation and is absolutely essential to a balanced economy 
for the South. 


State of the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 
OF INDIANA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1939 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speeker, in making some observa- 
tions respecting the “state of the Nation” we find the subject 
of such discussion to be a very weighty one and the various 
problems now confronting the people to be veiled in doubt and 
filled with complex solutions. However, in discussing a very 
small part of those gigantic problems we must approach them 
in the light of the present, the age in which we live, and not 
in the spirit of antiquity, and certainly not in the spirit of 
the unknown and far-distant future. 

The discussion of some of the very important doctrines of 
this day causes us to look to precedents already established 
and to analyze the suggested plans in the view of the cause 
and effect of those “already tried” policies. Therefore it is 
enlightening to search the record and from that source obtain 
the present state of our Nation and to ascertain, if possible, 
where we are and whither we are going. 

We have experienced almost 6 years of the “Passion Play” 
under the New Deal, and the people have reached the point 
of questioning the things that “are’’ and they speculate much 
about the things that “are to be”; the disturbed and confused 
people really wonder what is next, they wonder what the next 
tax will be, and they ponder much over the question of their 
ability to pay it, so great has become the burden upon them. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


We vividly recall the accusation of the President, when he 
said of Mr. Hoover and his administration: 


I accuse the present administration of being the greatest spend- 
ing administration in peace times in our history * * * itisan 
administration that has piled bureau on bureau, commission on 
commission * * * bureaus and bureaucrats, commissions and 
commissioners, have been retained at the expense of the taxpayers. 


Yet this administration, under the guiding hand of the 
President, has so far exceeded the spending of the Hoover 
administration that the old comparison of the mountain and 
the mole hill reasonably fits the conditions. And the same 
comparison reaches the appointment of bureaus and commis: 
sions, and the recognition of bureaucrats and commissioners. 

Then we heard, again, that same magnetic voice of the 
President, when he said: 

I shall approach the problem of carrying out the plain precept 
of our party, which is to reduce the cost of current Federal Govern- 
ment operations by 25 percent. 

The result following that attractive promise has been the 
greatest orgy of spending this Nation has ever known. We 
have witnessed spending of every kind under every guise and 
pretense. The very foundation of our country is trembling 
under the weight of the national debt, and the heritage of 
posterity is encumbered by debt and mortgage of staggering 
proportions, and the shocking attempt to continue such 
spending program is ever apparent. Therefore, the people 
do fear—and they have just cause to fear—their country is 
at stake. 

We quite well reca!l that on another occasion we heard the 
voice of the President when he said: 

The only thing we have to fear is fear itself. 


Not many years ago two bullies of a small town met and 
decided to determine the supremacy between the two; the 
fight started, and finally one knocked the other down, jumped 
upon him, and pummeled him severely—broke his nose, cut 
his face, split his ear, and almost killed him. Whereupon 
the fellow who was so completely victorious shouted to his 
half-dead opponent, saying, “Now tell me you are not afraid 
of me.” 

The people of this country have been knocked out by the 
extravagant waste and spending of this administration. We 
are standing at the brink of the precipice of national destruc- 
tion. We are engulfed by debt, by attractive promises, many 
of which are unfulfilled, by engendered class hatred, and a 
distorted citizenry. We are afraid, and that fear is not 
exploited by imagination—it is real fear. The people fear the 
Nation will not survive if this wild orgy of Federal spending 
continues. 

Let us as a people buckle on the armor of patriotism. Let 
us join in the crusade for the preservation of American insti- 
tutions and ideals. Let us build for the children of today who 
will become the leaders of tomorrow, and continue the fight 
for sound and economical government, all to the end that cur 
Nation may in the future reflect more gloriously than ever 
before the ideal cherished that there may be a greater Amer- 
ica tomorrow and that the children of the ages may greet 
their heritage with confidence and with joy. 


Development of the White River 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1939 


LETTER TO UNITED STATES ARMY ENGINEERS 
Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, the New Deal has brought to 


many sections of the country vast major developments that 
will contribute for all time to the happiness and prosperity 
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of those people—but not to Arkansas. Arkansas, hardened to 
discrimination since the Civil War, has stood by, even in an 
administration more friendly to the South than others of 
recent years, and has watched without murmur the gigantic 
long-range development of the Tennessee Valley on her east. 
She watches today the construction barely across the line on 
her west of two great flood-control hydroelectric and naviga- 
tion projects in the Grand and Red Rivers. All these mean 
lessened filcod losses, lower freight rates, cheap electricity, 
attractive recreational centers, and new industries—to other 
people but not to mine. 

On January 10, 1939, at Harrison, Ark., there was held 
by the United States Army engineers, under the direction 
of Lt. Col. Stanley L. Scott, a hearing on the White River 
to determine, among other things, whether the people favor 
its development, whether flood-control navigation power 
dams could be justified, and whether there is an available 
market for the potential power. One thousand and fifty 
people, including city, county, State, and Federal officials 
from all sections of the White River Basin attended. All 
were anxious for the anticipated construction. None were 
opposed. Much valuable data was placed in the record. 

Mr. Thomas Fitzhugh, chairman of the State utilities com- 
mission, hit one of the keys when he stated: 


Arkansas now depends on outside resources for electrical power 
with a half billion kilowatt-hours imported annually. 


Furthermore, he said: 

Seven thousand miles of lines have just been constructed by 
rural cooperatives to serve 22,000 farm homes and before a dam 
could be constructed 50,000 additional farms will be ready for 
electricity in Arkansas. 


And Dr. Blalock of the commission stated: 


Our demand for power is growing at the rate of 60,000,000 kilo- 
wait-hours a year. 


The demand in Missouri is equally pressing. 
Dr. George C. Branner, State geologist, stated: 


The development of Arkansas’ abundant mineral resources de- 
pends upon the production of a cheap power. The processing of 
bauxite alone would consume 42,152,000 kilowatt-hours a year. 


Under leave granted by unanimous consent of the House I 
include in the Recorp a statement which I submitted by mail 
at the hearing of the engineers: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 7, 1939. 
Lt. Col. S. L. Scorr, 
United States District Engineer, 
Hotel Seville, Harrison, Ark. 

Dear COLONEL ScotrT: I regret my inability to be present at the 
hearing you are holding on January 10 at Harrison to obtain the 
views of local interests on the advisability of constructing reservoirs 
in the White River Basin for flood control, power, and other water 
uses. My interest in seeing a suitable development of this river 
basin undertaken as soon as possible arises from an exhaustive study 
of the proposed development over a period of several years, my inti- 
mate personal knowledge of the area affected, my firm belief in the 
material advantages that will accrue to the peopie of this region, 
and a full realization of the flood-control and other benefits that 
will be felt by communities many miles distant from the White 
River Basin. 

FLOOD CONTROL 


The White River rises in the Ozark Mountains of northwest 


Arkansas, flows north into Missouri, and then southeast through | 
Missouri and Arkansas, a total distance of 690 miles before entering | 


the Mississippi River just above the mouth of the Arkansas. It 
drains a total of 28,000 square miles, or more than two-thirds the 
amcunt of the area drained by the celebrated Tennessee River. 
Seven thousand square miles of this area is in the alluvial valley 
and constitute the finest farm lands in the world, except for the 
ever-present flood hazards. 

The average annual rainfall in the basin is nearly 4 feet; the aver- 
age fall of the river above the lowlands is 4 feet to the mile, but 
in the lowlands it is barely more than one-third of a foot per mile, 
with the result that the floodwaters frequently come down with 
tremendous volume and speed and cover the entire alluvial valley, 
with the loss always running far into the millions of dollars. 


At the height of the 1927 flood the White River discharged | 


440,000 cubic feet of water per second into the Mississippi, and for 
the period from April 23 to May 5 of that year its discharge aver- 
aged over 300,000 cubic feet per second. During the 16 highest 
floods of the past 50 years the White River has contributed flows 
that synchronized with the Mississippi floods, ranging from 50,000 
cubic feet per second to 440,000 cubic feet per second, and aver- 


aged about 160,000 cubic feet per second for those floods. When | 
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the levees fail to hold, as is frequently the case, these floodwaters 
never reach the Mississippi at the mouth of the White but flow 
behind the levees and inundate vast regions of still other fertile 
lands. Furthermore, the floods contribute to the disaster all the 
way down the Mississippi from the mouth of the White to New 
Orleans, inundating vast other regions in Mississippi, Arkansas, 
and Louisiana. 

During the record flood of 1927 approximately one-fifth of the 
floodwaters of the Mississippi below the mouth of the White were 
contributed by the White River. 

Effective flood control by these reservoirs would enhance the value 
of farms thus protected by several million dollars. 

I believe that sizeable reservoirs can be constructed in the upper 
basin of this river at a cost well justified by the benefits that may 
reasonably be expected. Factors tending to reduce their cost over 
similar ones being constructed and planned in other sections of the 
country include: Excellent power sites, good foundations, no high- 
way nor railway relocation, no towns to be moved, and no expen- 
sive lands to be acquired in the reservoir areas—for the proposed 
power sites are all in the mountains. 

POWER 


More than two billion kilowatt-hours of electricity can be de- 
veloped annually on the White River and its tributaries without 
interfering with a systematized program of ficod control. At the 
current rate of electricity in the White River Basin this power 
would sell for more than $100,000,000 annually. 

A cheap power is seriously needed in this region. As reflected by 
the reports of the Federal Power Commission, the power rate in 
Arkansas is the third highest in the Nation—only the States of 
Louisiana and New Hampshire having higher rates. This may be 
due partly to the fact that, as reflected by the figures of the State 
utilities commission, more than one-half of the power used in 
Arkansas annually is imported. 

It is my firm belief that with a power rate similar to that now 
enjoyed in the T. V. A. region the power consumption of this area 
would double in 12 months. Our rate now is from three to five 
times higher than in the Tennessee Valley. For instance, 25 kilo- 
watt-hours a month under the T. V. A. retail rates cost 75 cents, 
while the Arkansas Power & Light Co., which operates in this terri- 
tory, charges us for 25 kilowatt-hours the sum of $2.50. 

Many of our municipalities are now producing their own power 
because of the exorbitant rates. My town of Bentonville, with a 
population of 2,500, is one of these. The city of Conway, with a 
population of 5,000, is another. All of these cities stand ready and 
anxious to avail themselves of a cheap power from the White River. 
More than 8,000,000 people live within easy power range of thes 
proposed dams on the Northfork, the Buffalo, and at Wild Cat 
Shoals, and Table Rock. This area includes several larger cities that 
likewise are anxious to avail themselves of cheap power from the 
White. Kansas City, with a population of 509,000, is one of these. 

Rural electrification lines are being constructed throughout the 
region. These cooperatives will use many millions of kilowatt-hours 
annually, and all are anxious for the low rate. This power can be 
produced as a byproduct of flood control at around 3 mills per 
kilowatt-hour. 

We have vast mineral deposits in the White River Basin and within 
power range—lead, zinc, silica, sulphur, phosphate, manganese, iron, 
commercial clays, coal, limestone, marble, bauxite, and many others, 
most of which are practically untapped due to the high power rate 
and high freight rates in this region. With a cheap rate untold 
millions of kilowatt-hours of this power would be utilized almost 
immediately in the development of these minerals. A silica plant 
at Rogers, Ark., for instance, has been forced, because of high pre- 
vailing rates, to install equipment recently to generate its own 
power. Even so, local production costs several times the amount 
that power could be produced for on the White. 

The rougher regions of the Ozarks are covered with hardwoacs, 
the development of which depends largely upon cheap power. The 
average year-round flow on the several tributaries of the White 
insure adequate storage for power purposes. Markets for all the 
rower that can be produced on the White River now exist within 
easy power radius. The sale of power will help repay the ccst of 
the reservoirs and thus reduce the output for flood control, naviga- 
tion, and recreational benefits. 

Furthermore, in line with the recent suggestion of the President 
of the United States, it is well to observe that this construction 
would aid materially in overcoming a possible shortage of power 
in the event of war. 

NAVIGATION 


The White River can be made navigable as far north as Forsythe, 
Mo., without interfering with the development of flocd control and 
power. It is already navigable the year around to Newport, Ark., 
and part of the year to Batesville—thanks to Government Iccks 
already constructed. A regulated river flow will aid materially in 
navigation below the dams. 

Many small industries are ready now to avail themselves of water 
transportation. Batesville, Ark., for instance, is noted for its pro- 
duction of marble and limestone, both of which lend themselves 
to river transportation. Freight rates in this area are 20 to 70 
percent higher than outside the South, and a water rate into this 
fertile region would aid materially in its development. 

RECREATION 


The Ozarks and surrounding region have long been recognized as 
a recreational center, but the construction of vast reservoirs out- 
side of this territory in recent years has diverted the tourists else- 
where. Construction of these reservoirs will not only restore the 
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tourist trade but will go far toward developing the wonderful 
recreational advantages. 

The White and its tributaries above the alluvial plain are noted 
for their clear water and splendid fishing. These are benefits which 
we weil may take into consideration in attempting to arrive at the 
value of this vast improvement. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


It is well to observe also that there is a vast need for the labor 
that will be provided in this region by this construction, there 
having been no major development whatever in this territory during 
the whole period of New Deal construction. 


CONCLUSION 


I am convinced that the benefits to be derived from the construc- 
tion of these dams would many times exceed the cost. I would 
appreciate it if you would place this letter in the record of your 
hearing as a brief summary of the reasons prompting me to place 
my wholehearted support behind the efforts of the people of the 
White River Basin to obtain prompt recognition of their request 
for this great development. 

Yours sincerely, 
Crype T. ELLs, 


Member of Congress, Third District, Arkansas. 


Spirit of the Seventy-sixth Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GERALD W. LANDIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1939 


Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, everyone must realize that 
work relief must exist until we can transfer these people into 
private industry. 

I have received many discouraging letters from the State of 
Indiana complaining about politics in W. P. A. Many other 
Congressmen have received complaints from their States. 

Before passing the appropriation bill in the House, it was 
decided to earmark the bill in order to eliminate the abuses 
in the W. P. A. 

Two of the best amendments that passed the House, in my 
estimation, were: 

[1] Provided further, That no money herein appropriated shall be 
used to pay the compensation of any supervisor, foreman, or other 
official who attempts to influence the political opinions of workers 
under his direction or supervision. 

[2] Provided, That no requirement of eligibility for employment 
under such Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1938, as amended, 
shall be effective which prohibits the employment of persons 65 
years of age or over or women with dependent children. 

Good amendments that failed to pass the House, in my 
estimation, were: 

[1] Provided further, That all employees under the Works Prog- 
ress Administration shall hereafer be paid weekly. 

[2] Provided further, That no part of the money herein appro- 
priated shall be expended for the employment of persons not in 
need of relief. 

I voted for the amount asked for by the President because 
I knew at first hand the condition of the needy in my district. 
This failing, I next voted for the $725,000,000 appropriation, 
and it is my sincere hope thai this fund will be so adminis- 
tered that not a single man, woman, or child needing relief 
in our district, State, and Nation will be slighted. 


The Rearmament Program and the Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. OSCAR YOUNGDAHL, OF MINNE- 
SOTA, JANUARY 16, 1939 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following radio 
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address delivered by Hon. Oscar Youncpan., of Minnesota, 
on January 16, 1939: 


Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audience, I have been asked 
to talk to you a few minutes tonight on that part of President 
Roosevelt’s message to the Congress dealing with national defense 
and on his second message to the Congress dealing specifically with 
the rearmament program and Budget. 

At the very outset of my remarks, may I state that I yield to 
no man in my insistence that America must have adequate na- 
tional defense. But America’s armament must be adequate for 
the defense of America, not armaments for the policing of nations 
2,000 miles away nor the enforcing of sanctions and boycotts across 
the seas. 

No sooner had the President whipped the country into a frenzy 
of war hysteria with his message to the Congress than the Ameri- 
can people witnessed the beginning of subtle efforts of the admin- 
istration to keep alive that hysteria. 

Ambassadors Kennedy and Bullitt were called in behind closed 
doors to tell a select few of the situation in Europe and how it 
menaces America. 

If that situation is a menace to the peace and security of America, 
then these Ambassadors, paid to represent the American people, 
owe their information to the American people; not to a select group 
behind locked doors. 

If war is imminent in Europe and the possibility of our being 
drawn into it is strong, then these men owe their advice and 
counsel to the public. 

Why did they give their testimony behind locked doors? 

All this secrecy and undercover testimony only served to whip up 
further frenzy, to write more scare headlines in favor of the Presi- 
dent’s huge rearmament program. 

I doubt that America has ever been freer from danger of attack 
than today. The totalitarian nations which the President referred 
to in his address have their hands full at home. They are occupied 
and will be occupied for many years with their own affairs and 
haven’t the slightest idea of making war upon us or disturbing 
Latin America. 

Right now we have the most powerful Navy we have ever had, and 
with improvements and additions already authorized it will be 50 
percent larger than the Japanese Navy and three times the size of 
the German Navy. 

We are already spending a billion dollars annually for defense—a 
sum never before equaled in any year of peace. 

Our land and air forces today are stronger than ever before during 
peacetime. 

In the last 5 years we have spent $2,000,000,000 on improving and 
Maintaining the Army. 

In just a few years our annual expenditure for air defense has 
doubled. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s program proposes to start from an already un- 
precedented expenditure for armaments. 

The 552 millions asked for by the President in his special de- 
fense budget is only part of the program. The smallest part—if 
you please. 

The President is asking the Congress to appropriate a total of 
$1,661,558,000 to build up his so-called defense program. 

I say to you that is not armament for defense. That is arma- 
ment for war. 

Still, I have no idea that the President intends to wage a war 
of aggression. 

For 6 long years America has watched the executive branch of 
our Government, aided and abetted by a rubber-stamp Congress, 
throw billions of dollars around as one would throw peanuts to 
the squirrels. 

They have watched billions and more billions poured into a 
well to prime a pump that never gave out any water. 

They have seen 6 years of spending and spending and always 
more spending. ‘ 

And today not only business and industry but the home owner, 
the small taxpayer, the farmer, and the small merchant is fight- 
ing to save his home or his business from the tax collector. 

Yet despite a Budget that grows increasingly out of balance, 
despite a national debt that has already reached undreamed of 
heights, despite an already staggering tax burden that neither we 
nor our children can ever pay off, the President wants to continue 
his mad orgy of spending. 

Six years of spending, and 10,000,000 are still unemployed; busi- 
ness is still handicapped and hamstrung at every turn. Six years 
of spending, and we are still in the depths of the depression. 

Nevertheless, the President would keep on spending, pushing us 
deeper into debt, piling up our tax bills, and postponing the day 
when America can once more return to work with all her energies 
and resources because the depression has been left behind. 

I believe the President has seized upon American patriotism, upon 
America’s love of democracy, if you please, upon which to build a 
smoke screen of war hysteria and armament spending to cover 
up the failures of the administration to provide employment, to 
hasten recovery, or to add to the prosperity and security of the 
American people. 

Nothing to my mind so completely demonstrated the failure of 
the New Deal and its policies as the fact that the President in 
his message to the Congress had no more white rabbits in his top 
hat; no cotton up his sleeve waiting to be plowed under; no 
wheat fields hidden under a handkerchief ready to be whisked off 
the market at the firing of a pistol; no recommendations for new 
W. P. A.’s with which to play politics. 
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All the New Deal millions and all the New Deal billions had not 
put the humpty-dumpty of business revival together again, so 
Mr. Roosevelt turned his spending program to national defense. 

Along with the President’s enormous defense-spending program 
goes his program for industrial mobilization. 

Ever since 1932 there has been, and there still is being carried 
out, a very definite centralization of power in the Chief Executive. 

Rights and prerogatives of Congress have been appropriated to 
the Chief Executive. 

Rights and duties of States to provide and care for their own 
relief problems have been centralized in bureaucracies under the 
direction of the Chief Executive. 

Even the right of the judicial branch of Government has been 
challenged and its decisions questioned—yes, even its right to exist 
as a separate and distinct branch of Government attacked. 

The President, in public addresses, has demanded that the three 
branches of Government—executive, legislative, and judicial— 
should pull together like three plow horses. But such was never 
the intention of the democratic form of government. The three 
branches of Government were set up for the express purpose of 
acting as balance and check, each upon the other. Desiroy that 
and you have destroyed democratic government. 

Since i932 we have witnessed the greatest regimeniation of 
individuals that America has ever seen. ‘True, beside the regi- 
mentation practices of the dictators of Europe it is seemingly 
slight, but to liberty-loving America it is a warning of what might 
come. 

Under the industrial mobilization plan of the present adminis- 
tration the declaration of war, or a state of war, would create 
overnight a Chief Executive with all the power to regiment indus- 
try that any dictator of Europe holds today. 

I am absolutely opposed to the granting of any further powers 
to the Chief Executive. I am absolutely opposed and will fight to 
the end any further attempts to centralize government in the 
hands of the Chief Executive or any other one man or small group 
of men. 

Be it for regular peacetime administration of our Government or 
for wartime emergency, I am opposed to any further centralization 
of power. 

then under the disguise of patriotic national defense, such a pro- 
gram must be closely scrutinized. 

But with all his demands for defense, for great armies and navies 
and flying forces, the President fails to say one word about defense 
against the enemies within our ranks. 

Billions for defense against an imaginary enemy 2,000 miles away 
or against the radio’s conception of an invasicn from Mars but not 
one penny for defense against those enemies who are sapping at the 
very blood stream of America with their propaganda and their 
insidious infiltration into the very Government itself. 

With all the billions asked for a defense against some foreign 
invader, why not a few thousand to drag out into the open the 
efforts of communism, fascism, nazi-ism, and all the other foreign 
“isms” that are a far more real and immediate danger to the demo- 
cratic form of government in this country than all the imaginary 
threats of foreign powers. 

There is before this Congress a bill appropriating $150.000 to 
continue the investigations of the so-called Dies committee. But 
the President’s defense program, all-embracing as it is, with its 
cost of a billion and a half dollars, fails to provide one penny for 
a defense against these known and very real enemies not cnly of 
America but all that America loves and holds dear. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s newly appointed Attorney General lost no time 
in announcing that he proposed to launch an investigation into 
the same subjects being covered by the Dies committee. 

The administration would welcome such an investigation by the 
Attorney General’s office. Such an investigation would cover only 
subjects determined by the administration. Evidence presented in 
such an investigation would be such as the administration desired. 
And above all, evidence made public and given to the American 
People, would be only such evidence as the Attorney General’s 
Office and the administration choose to be made public. The ad- 
ministration has no appetite for further investigation by the Dies 
committee. 

Let’s strip this smoke screen of hysteria and secrecy from the 
defense program. 

If America is in danger of being embroiled in a world conflict, 
let’s bring that evidence out into the open. 

If totalitarian government contemplates a war of aggression 
against America or Latin America, let’s give America the evidence. 

Let America unite in putting an end to these waves of war 
hysteria and propaganda. Let’s keep our feet on the ground and 
refuse to be led into any extravagant spending scheme, just for the 
sake of spending. Public opinion, and public opinion alone can 
stop this spending. America’s demand, made known to Congress, 
can stop such extravagance. 

If America needs bigger and better air forces to equip her for 
+ tr let’s build them. But let the building be for defense not 

or war. 

If calm and deliberate study, upon advice from the chiefs of the 
Army and Navy, not without their knowledge, show the need of im- 
proved land-sea forces, then let’s improve them. 

But also if investigations show, as they have shown, enemies 
within our own ranks, enjoying the privileges and the rights of 
American residence while they attempt to tear down our democracy, 
then just as surely let’s get rid of them. 
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Let’s build for defense. Defense of America from any enemy of 
any hue or any brand. 

Let’s have adequate national defense of the right kind. 

Let’s have adequate national defense to protect America and the 
American way. 

Thank you. 





Dedication of Pennsylvania Farm Show Arena 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. BUELL SNYDER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. J. BUELL SNYDER, OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
AT HARRISBURG, PA., JANUARY 16, 1939 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following radio address 
delivered by me at the dedication of the Pennsylvania Farm 
Show Arena, Harrisburg, Pa., Monday evening, January 16, 
1939. This arena is the largest building the United States has 
dedicated to agricultural pursuits—larger than Madison 
Square Garden in New York. Last year 405,000 people at- 
tended the farm show during the third week in January and 
it is expected that this week will bring together more than 
half a million Pennsylvanians to participate in the largest 
farm show in the United States: 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies, and gentlemen, it is, 
indeed, an honor and a privilege to participate in the program 
dedicating to agricultural pursuits this magnificent building. 

A state or a nation is prosperous only in proportion to the pros- 
perity of those who till the soil. The great American Commoner 
said, “Burn down your cities and they will spring up as if by 
magic. But destroy your farms and grass will grow on your city 
streets.” 

My fellow Pennsylvanians, the erection of this stately edifice is 
sufficient proof that grass will not grow on the city streets in Penn- 
sylvania because this building is concrete evidence of the fact that 
the farmers of Pennsylvania are going to build better farms for 
the generations yet to come, and thus make Pennsylvania a better 
place in which to live. 

I think it is only fitting at the outset that we pay tribute to all 
those who in any way contributed of their services in making the 
erection of this building possible. To the Governor of the Com- 
monwealth, George H. Earle, and his cabinet; to the farm units that 
really supported the idea; to the State legislature, and especially 
to the genial and efficient, hard-working secretary of agriculture, 
J. Hansell French; to these the people of Pennsylvania owe a deep 
debt of gratitude. 

For some reason most people find it hard to realize that Penn- 
sylvania is one of the Nation’s great farm States. That is true, 
not only throughout the country but even among many of us right 
here at home. 

Probably the great richness of the State’s other resources—our 
coal and our oil, our steel mills to the west, our great centers of 
general manufacturing and commerce in the east—is the reason why 
Pennsylvania’s farm industry has been overshadowed. 

Four or five years ago I got tcgether the important statistics on 
our State’s agriculture and had the material inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp. A colleague from Kansas later stopped me in 
the hall to express his amazement. He said he never had realized 
that Pennsylvania was one of the leaders in agriculture and had a 
diversity of farming enterprises that far exceeded those of Kansas. 
The picture has not changed since then. A few days ago the United 
States Department of Agriculture issued figures of farm income for 
the first 11 months of 1938. The income for Pennsylvania was 
almost as big as that for Kansas—$219,000,000, as compared with 
$229,000,000. 

Fortunately, the importance of Pennsylvania agriculture is better 
known than it used to be. We might take a minute or two to 
review some of the facts on Pennsylvania’s place in the national 
farm picture. Most of this information is based on official figures 
for the year 1937. 

Take wheat, one of this country's great crops. We here are far 
removed from what is spoken of as the Wheat Belt. Wheat is grown 
in 40 States, and Pennsylvania ranks thirteenth, with a 1937 produc- 
tion of twenty-three and one-half million bushels. It is one of the 
important wheat States of the country. 

All of the 48 States grow corn. In 1937 Pennsylvania ranked 
twelfth, with a production of nearly 63,000,000 bushels. As for some 
of the other grains, our State was tenth in oats, eighth in rye, and 
second in buckwheat. 
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Pennsylvania also is well removed from what generally is regarded 
as the Tobacco Belt, yet of the 19 States which grow tobacco, Penn- 
sylvania ranks eighth, with nearly 29,000,000 pounds. In the same 
year—1937—our State was fourth in commercial production of 
apples, and fifth in potatoes with a production of more than 
25,000,000 bushels. 

Potatoes, of course, are another of the country’s important cash 
crops, and in potatoes the production figures don’t tell the whole 
story of Pennsylvania’s ranking. Maine is famous as a potato State, 
and it is true that while Pennsylvania farmers were producing about 
25,000,000 bushels of potatoes, their neighbors from Down East were 
raising 48,000,000 bushels, but our farm price for potatoes that year 
averaged about twice the Maine price, so that the value of our 
potato crop, which was around $15,000,000, was half a million dollars 
larger than the farm value of the Maine crop. 

Pennsylvania farmers are active along practically all lines. In 
1936 Pennsylvania was ninth in the number of dairy cows, with 
870,000 on farms, and ranked sixth in milk production, with over 
four and one-half billion pounds. In other words, the quality of 
Pennsylvania dairy herds is well above the national average. 

During 1937 Pennsylvania farmers received nearly $260,000,000 
through the sale of principal farm products and Government pay- 
ments. Those payments, incidentally, amounted to less than two 
and one-half million dollars of the total. Compared with the farm 
incomes of the other States that year, Pennsylvania ranked thir- 
teenth, not a bad showing for a State which many people think of 
as chiefly industrial, especially when we remember that many of the 
States that were below us in farm income were in what we think 
of as the real Farm Belt. 

We must maintain our position as a great farm State, and go 
ahead and improve the situation of the thousands of families 
who make farming their way of life. 

The farmers in Pennsylvania have made a fine record through 
hard work and through the use of the best farming practices. 
Sound crop rotations were used here almost from the beginning, 
in contrast to the wasteful methods which have been followed in 
many other regions. As a result, Pennsylvania agriculture is on 
a firm basis today; and the soil, although far too much has washed 
away, is better preserved than the farm-land soil of many other 
States. 

These accomplishments have been made through industry and 
through a progressive attitude. I don’t believe there is a farmer 
here who is using exactly the same kind of equipment today that 
he used 20 years ago, or even 10. In this age of rapid change 
farmers need the same progressive attitude in working with each 
other that they need in cultivating their fields. 


As an example of the new, cooperative spirit, we do not need 
to look further than this very building which we have come to 
dedicate—the largest farm show building in the United States, 
a building to be used by all farmers for the general benefit of 


the State’s agriculture. I know that I am speaking for every- 
one here in saying that this farm show building is a source of 
pride to every Pennsylvanian. 

I believe that this building is important not only for itself, 
but as a symbol of a growing desire and willingness of farmers 
to work together for their common good and for the welfare of 
the whole Nation. 

Today, as we look around us at tangible proof of State coopera- 
tion with Pennsylvania farmers, I want to discuss with you some 
of the aspecis of Federal cooperation and its part in the develop- 
ment of agriculture in our State. 

Federal cooperation, of course, has been going on for a long 
time, so long that we are apt to take many of the older phases for 
granted. Through land-grant colleges and other agencies, the 
United States Department of Agriculture for generations has 
worked with Pennsylvania farmers to work cut better farming 
methods, to develop better strains of plants and livestock, and to 
study and prevent plant and animal diseases. 

Later the Bureau of Agricultural Economics and other agencies 
began to supply valuable information on farmers’ crops and mar- 
kets. These new services were the answers to a new need for help 
in marketing, which farmers or local groups of farmers were not 
able to supply for themselves. Then the Extension Service began 
its cooperative work along nearly every line of farming and farm 
life. This also filled a new need. In the meantime, the older 
services continued for American farmers still needed to know more 
about the science of production, and no one group, not even a 
State-wide group, had enough resources to do all of the job alone. 

In recent years a whole new group of services has been added. 
Roughly we might call them the action agencies in contrast to 
the older research and teaching agencies. They include the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration, the Soil Conservation Service, 
and the Farm Security Administration. Each of these agencies, 
and the other new ones too, were answers to new needs which had 
been developing for years but which many people had not noticed 
until the years following the war. 

Agriculture became more and more unbalanced as we lost many 
of our foreign markets, yet kept on growing as much as we had 
in the past. Great surpluses piled up and farm prices went down. 
Interest rates did not go down though, and neither did the prices 
of most of the things farmers had to buy. More and more fam- 
ilies lost their farms through foreclosure. Many of those who held 
out were able to buy fewer and fewer of the things they needed. 
For several years this serious depression seemed to affect only 
farmers, but by 1932 the whole Nation was in the grip of a de- 
pression, and one of the principal causes was the fact that so 
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few farmers had the money to buy manufactured goods. At the 
same time increased, and families with the natural ability 
to take care of themselves were knocked so flat that they were not 
able to make a fresh start without assistance. Also, erosion by 
wind and water each year carried away more and more good farm 
soil. Accelerated erosion, resulting from clearing of forests and 
tilling of land, had, of course, been a ever since cultiva- 
tion began, but the rate of loss increased as low prices forced 
farmers to put more and more land in cash crops and deprived 
them of money they needed to care for their land. 

Now, some of you may ask what all that had to do with Penn- 
sylvania. With our balanced agriculture and large amount of 
pasture land, we have taken better care of our soil than many 
other States; we are not a one-crop region with great acreages of 
surplus corn, cotton, or wheat, and tenancy here never has been 
the problem that it is farther south. But if we look back to the 
early 1930's, I believe we can remember that most of us felt the 
effect of low incomes to an uncomfortable degree and that many 
of our farmers also shared in the need for security and soil con- 
servation. In regard to prices, it was only natural that our wheat 
and corn and dairy farmers felt the effects of large surpluses in 
other areas, even though we ourselves were not responsible for the 
major part of those surpluses. 

Beginning in 1933, through the new services of the Department 
of Agriculture, began the job of helping farmers bring a new bal- 
ance to agriculture and to put farm land in order. I am glad to 
report that as your Representative in Congress I have had some 
part in making the new tools which farmers acting together need 
just as much as individual farmers need the most up-to-date farm 
equipment. 

In so doing I have directly served the interests of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania as well as of the American people as a 
whole. The world we live in has become so complex, and events 
move so fast, that it is practically impossible for one man, or one 
State, to go his own way and work out his own salvation. By 
this I don’t mean at all that hard work and skill and character 
aren’t needed to bring success in farming just as in any other job. 
They always have counted the most and always will. But this 
present task of ours—that of bringing equality to agriculture, so 
that agriculture and capital and labor can go rhead to make our 
country a better place to live in—is such a large one that it requires 
the best efforts not only of individuals but of people working to- 
gether in county, State, and National groups. In Pennsylvania, 
as in other States, Federal funds, and the technical assistance of 
Department of Agriculture agencies, can’t do the whole job by any 
means. They are just one contribution to a piece of work that will 
take all the ingenuity and cooperation and patience that we are 
capable of. With constant application of effort we may be able to 
make the many adjustments that we need if we are to pass on to 
our children a soil as rich as that handed down to us and to assure 
farmers of a fair share of the national income. 

Federal cooperation is by no means the only factor; it is an im- 
portant factor. In every case the Federal Government works with 
the State agencies and does not step in to do any independent job. 
Under the direction of Secretary Henry A. Wallace, the ablest Secre- 
tary that ever filled this office, the Department of Agriculture has 
continued and improved all of the older services and has developed 
the new ones of which we have been speaking. 

Suppose we take a brief glance at the extent and nature of 
Federal cooperation with Pennsylvania agriculture in recent years. 
In terms of money, expenditures of the Department of Agriculture 
for work in Pennsylvania during the 5 years from 1934 through 1938 
totaled about $106,000,000. The amount of the annual expenditures 
ranged from abcut $10,500,000 in 1934 to more than $29,000,000 in 
1938. 

Suppose we take 1988 as an example. That was the year Federal 
expenditures totaled about $29,000,000. Over eighteen million of 
that total represented Federal-aid grants for road construction and 
maintenance in Pennsylvania, including elimination of grade 
crossings. Now, highways that link them with their markets are 
important to farmers, and since the beginning the Department of 
Agriculture has administered the granting of Federal aid to States. 
But since roads are increasingly important to all of our State’s 
population, and since the other activities of the Department of 
Agriculture affect farmers more exclusively, suppose we concentrate 
on the uses to which the rest of the money—amounting to about 
$10,500,000—was put. 

More than $600,000 represented Extension Service expenditures in 
cooperation with the Pennsylvania State College. About one hun- 
dred and ninety thousand was used for payments to the Pennsyl- 
vania Agriculture Experiment Station. More than $800,000 was 
used in valuable work of the Bureau of Animal Industry; the greater 
part going toward elimination of tuberculosis and Bang’s disease 
in cattle and in experiments in controlling diseases of cattle. 

The work of the Forest Service, including reforestation, improve- 
ment of forests, and fire prevention, represented approximately 
$133,000 of the total expenditure. The activities of the Soil Con- 
servation Service, including research in erosion control, demonstra- 
tion projects, and watershed and conservation surveys represented 
well over $700,000. Expenditures of the Triple A, in administering 
the agricultural conservation program in Pennsylvania, amounted 
to $3,700,000. The work of the Farm Security Administration, so 
ably managed by our own Carson F. Mertz, in making rehabilita- 
tion loans and grants and otherwise aiding farm families in dis- 
tressed circumstances, accounted for over a million dollars. 
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These projects, and the others, represented the Federal Govern- 
ment’s contribution to Pennsylvania agriculture. The projects 
were carried on in cooperation with State and local groups, and in 
nearly every instance were administered by local people. 

I wish I had time to talk with you about the details of this 
work. I believe I will at least take time to say just a little about 
what is being done by two of the newer agencies—the Soil Conser- 
vation Service and the Triple A. 


THE TRIPLE-A PROGRAM IN PENNSYLVANIA 


The agricultural conservation program, administered nationally 
by the Triple A and locally by State, county, and community agri- 
cultural conservation committees, aims at helping farmers improve 
and conserve their soil and at helping them bring better balance 
into the supply of cash crops. I know that most of you are familiar 
with how that program works—by voluntary cooperation with indi- 
vidual farmers who are making a living from their land. The 
national program, as adapted by the State committee to fit particu- 
lar needs in Pennsylvania, offers a schedule of soil-building prac- 
tices, such as use of lime on hay and pasture land, new seedings 
of grasses and legumes, planting of forest trees, and the like. Pay- 
ments sufficient to cover part of the cost of using the practices are 
offered to farmers who carry them out properly. Payments also are 
offered for staying within acreage allotments of certain soil-deplet- 
ing cash crops, such as tobacco and potatoes. The purpose of this 
part of the program is to stabilize acreage, and the payments repre- 
sent the possible sacrifice involved in foregoing surplus acreage of 
cash crops. Each farmer who participates can choose the soil- 
building practices which he particularly wants to carry out on his 
farm. 

This program began in 1936, but the results already can be seen—- 
better hay and pastures and fewer slopes exposed to the washing 
which results when too steep land is in clean-tilled crops. It is 
an encouraging sign to see the use which already is being made 
of this newest tool for improving farm land and farm income—to 
watch thousands of Pennsylvania farmers taking hold of the pro- 
gram and actually making it work on the land. Of course, like 
other of the new aspects of the national farm program, I cannot 
claim, and do not wish to claim, that it has been 100 percent 
perfect. The new tools still are crude. Some are about 90 percent 
effective, some perhaps only about 50 percent efficient. But some- 
thing real was undertaken at a time when new action was neces- 
sary, and under intelligent national leadership that work is be- 
coming more and more effective. 

In 19387, for instance, which is the last year for which figures 
are complete, about- 56,000 Pennsylvania farmers took part in 
the Triple A program. Among other things accomplished with the 
aid of the program, they applied half a million tons of lime to their 
hay land and pasture, and over 55,000 tons of superphosphate. 
They established new seedings of legumes on half a million acres, 
and did other basic work to put their farm lands in better order. 

The Triple A conservation program has been developed to apply 
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to all active farm land. It is not primarily concerned with the | 


specific problem of checking soil erosion. That latter job is 
the work of the Soil Conservation Service. Here is a brief survey 
of what that Service is doing. 


THE SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Activities of the soil-conservation service in Pennsylvania include 
the conduct of five watershed demonstration projects, the super- 
vision of seven C. C. C. camps assigned to soil-conservation activity, 
the preparation of run-off and water-flow retardation surveys to 
provide basic ficod-control information, the conduct of research, 
the operation of a nursery for the propagation of erosion-resistant 
—— and the purchase and development of submarginal 
ands. 

Demonstrations 

Demonstration projects of the service include all or parts of the 
following watersheds: (1) Crooked Creek in Indiana and Armstrong 
Counties; (2) the West Branch of Octoraro Creek in Lancaster 
County; (3) Little Antietam Creek in Franklin County; (4) Beaver 
Run in Westmoreland County; and (5) the Sacony-Kistler area in 
Eerks and Lehigh Counties. 

The seven C. C. C. camps operating under service supervision are 
Iccated in Jefferson, Westmoreland, Franklin, Clarion, Indiana, York, 
and Lancaster Counties. 

Altogether, approximately 1,500 Pennsylvania farmers whose 
holdings and operations extend over more than 160,000 acres 
are cooperating with the Service in demonstrating modern soil- 
and water-conservation measures in the watershed projects and 
areas adjacent to C. C. C. camps. As provided for in cooperative 
agreements between these farmers and the Service, some 20,000 
acres are now being tilled on the contour as a means of retarding 
surface water run-off and controlling soil erosion. Some 15,000 
acres have been strip-cropped and soil-conserving rotations estab- 
lished on almost 60,000 acres. Approximately 15,000,000 trees 
have been planted as a means of safeguarding 14,000 acres of steep, 
rough, or broken land from erosion. Other activities include the 
control of hundreds of active gullies, the retirement of more than 
14,000 acres of cultivated land to uses less conducive to erosion, 
and the treatment of approximately 25,000 acres of pasture. 


Soil-conservation districts 


The most encouraging aspect of the demonstration program 
is shown by the manner in which Pennsylvania farmers have be- 
gun to organize for positive action in the field of soil and water 
conservation. 
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Under authority of a State soil-conservation district law en- 
acted in 1937, farmers in four large watersheds have voted in 
favor of forming local districts for the purpose of conducting co- 
operative attacks on soil erosion and other evils which arise from 
the use of land. 

Such districts, organized on a purely democratic basis involv- 
ing the use of petition and referendum, reflect a definite con- 
cern on the part of farmers themselves and also reflect their 
willingness to take active part in cooperative programs of soil 
defense. The way in which farmers have registered their ap- 
proval of this type of action is significant. 

In Clarion County, farmers voted 399 to 14 in favor of forming 
the Clarion soil-conservation district covering approximately 385,- 
000 acres. In Lancaster County, the vote was 238 to 97 in favor 
of a 294,000-acre district. In Indiana and Cambria Counties, only 
53 out of the 258 farmers voting, opposed formation of the 200,000- 
acre Blacklick Creek soil-conservation district. All the above dis- 
tricts have received certificates of organization from the Secretary 
of State and will undoubtedly receive technical and other assist- 
ance from the Soil Conservation Service. 

Another large district in York County is in the final stage of 
organization at the present time. Farmers have voted overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of its creation. Local supervisors will soon be 
selected. Farmers in Jefferson County are now preparing to vote 
on a proposed soil-conservation district there. 


Research 


At State College, the Service in cooperation with the Pennsyl- 
vania Agricultural College, is conducting widespread investigations 
into various aspects of the soil-erosion problem and developing 
practical control measures adapted to particular conditions of the 
State and region. The Service is also conducting intensive studies 
into the economic aspects of soil conservation in search of those 
techniques which offer the greatest degree of physical protection 
and at the same time provide adequately for economic needs. 
This type of research assures the economic practicability of erosion- 
control programs and at the same time provides basic information 
regarding the value of soil conservation as a means of insuring 
agricultural stability. 

Nursery activities 


To supply adequate planting materials for use in watershed 
project areas and C. C. C. camp areas, the Service operates a nursery 
in Carter County with headquarters at Milesburg. Nursery activi- 
ties include tree-stock production, the quantity collection of grass, 
tree, and shrub seed, and the assembly and observation of all types 
of plants, both native and exotic, which might have supericr merit 
for erosion control. 

Survey activities 

In Pennsylvania, as in other States, all field activities of the 
Service are preceded by a thorough examination of the physical 
factors which might influence the success or failure of field pro- 
grams. In the watershed and C. C. C. camp demonstration areas 
complete surveys of areas are made prior to the start of active op- 
erations. Subsequently detailed surveys setting forth the kinds 
of soil, topography, drainage features, erosion conditions, current 
land use, and other physical factors are prepared for each cooperat- 
ing farm. 

In addition to surveys of this type the Service in cooperation 
with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics and the Forest Service, 
with offices in Somerset, is making a thorough examination of the 
large Youghiogheny watershed in southwestern Pennsylvania to 
determine what part upstream waterfiow retardation and soil-ero- 
sion prevention can be expected to play in minimizing downstream 
flood crests. Information obtained through this and other similar 
surveys will be used as the basis for making flood-control recom- 
mendations. Such survey data will also be made available to State 
and local groups engaged in flood-control activities. Preliminary 
surveys relating directly to the problem of flood control in Penn- 
sylvania are also under way on parts of the Susquehanna and 
Allegheny watersheds. A similar survey will be started soon on the 
Ccdorus Creek watershed in York County. 


Purchase and development of submarginal land 


Over considerable areas in Pennsylvania the use of submarginal 
land for certain types of agriculture constitutes a hazard to adjacent 
good land, increases the burden of public responsibility, gives rise 
to high costs of local government, tends to lower living standards, 
increases flood dangers, and often leads to the ultimate ruin of areas 
that could be retained as community and State assets through 
proper land use. 

To correct this maladjustment the Soil Conservation Service, in 
cooperation with other Federal and State agencies, is directing a 
coordinated land utilization program involving the purchase and 
development of submarginal land areas. Two projects of this kind, 
one involving parts of Bradford, Tioga, Perry, and Franklin Coun- 
ties, and the other involving parts of Huntington and Bedford 
Counties, are now under way in Pennsylvania. For the most part, 
the submarginal tracts purchased are being restored to forest cover. 

In talking about the uses which are being made of Agriculture 
Department funds in Pennsylvania, we have been talking in terms 
of the figures for the 1938 fiscal year—that is, the year which closed 
last June 30. For the most part, the break-down of funds in the 
1939 year would be about the same, except for possible new activi- 
ties. I want to mention at least two new phases of the work which 
have taken shape recently. One is Federal crop insurance for wheat, 
which will begin with the 1939 crop. The other is the regional 
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laboratory which is to be built in the Philadelphia area. It is one 
of the four experimental centers provided for in the tural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 for the benefit of farmers in all parts of the 
country. The laboratory in Philadelphia is to be the research center 
for the Northeast. 


Conditions Affecting Producers of Oils and Fats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAM HOBBS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1939 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, at this time I wish to ask the 
attention of my colleagues in the House, particularly those 
representing the districts in which cotton, corn, peanuts, 
swine, and cattle are important crops, to the present serious 
condition of the producers of the oils and fats from these 
sources. This is an important branch of agriculture, and it is 
in critical condition due to low prices. The figures show that 
a larger part of our population is engaged in the production of 
oils and fats than in any other industry. 

The prices of cottonseed and cottonseed oil concern every 
farmer in the district I have the honor to represent and in 
practically every district in the Cotton Belt. These prices 
are so low and remain so low that grave concern has become 
prevalent among the producers and the businessmen who 
look to cottonseed for their early fall business. 

Yesterday an outstanding businessman of the South told 
me that, because of conditions which are within the reach of 
corrective measures, the farmers of the South received at 
least $15 a ton less for their cottonseed last fall than it should 
have brought. 

This, I am sure, is a fact. It has cut down the volume of 
business in every city, town, and village in the Cotton States. 
The money from cottonseed is the lifeblood of early fall busi- 
ness in the cotton country; $15 a ton taken out of the cotton 
farmer’s income means no shoes, no new clothes, a lower 
living standard—in many cases no normal business, much 
unemployment, and deprivation. 

There are 231,176 cotton growers in Alabama, for instance. 
Each one of these should have received practically twice what 
he did get for his cottonseed. Conditions in this industry 
are responsible. I am talking about conditions, not about 
individuals. 

Oilseeds, vegetable oils, animal oils, and fats are not surplus 
crops in this country. They are among our most important 
farm products, and there are not enough of them produced to 
supply our domestic requirements, either for food or for 
industrial uses. We imported over 2,000,000,000 pounds of 
fats and oils in the last year of record. If we had great sur- 
pluses of these products, this would be a different story. 

Our Government is doing something about the problem of 
surpluses. 

But these oil crops are not surplus crops. Yet the prices 
paid for them leave the producers in distress—worse off this 
winter than should be permitted to continue. This distressed 
price is not limited to cottonseed and cotton oil. It extends 
to other fats and oils all along the line. 

We use in factory production of oils products for food and 
for industry, in the United States every year from four and 
one-half to five billion pounds of these products. In 1937 
the exact figures were 4,964,000,000 pounds. This does not in- 
clude butter nor the oils used in liquid form as salad or cook- 
ing oils which have not been processed after the first produc- 
tion. This is a very large, a Nation-wide, industry. 

But, note this carefully, of this enormous usage we produce 
in the United States everything included, only from three to 
three and a half billion pounds of oils used in the factories. 
The census report of factory consumption in 1937 shows the 
use of 1,686,000,000 pounds of foreign oils. In that year we 
imported much more than that quantity. 
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With this shortage in domestic production, in view of all our 
land, labor, and capital available to produce them, I assert 
without reservation, first, that we have been neglecting im- 
portant agricultural opportunities; and, second, that our 
policy is wrong when we permit, as we now do, the volume 
of imports to so depress our domestic markets that our cotton 
farmers can be paid for their cottonseed a price which is at 
least $15 a ton less than a fair price for that cottonseed. This 
meant this season $15 a ton on one average crop of probably 
500,000 tons of cottonseed in Alabama alone, or $7,500,000. 

You may ask why this figure of $15 a ton is set as the meas- 
ure of this loss. I do not know how my informant figured 
it, but he is one who knows. However, I can check it from 
some Official figures. In 1934 the average price of cottonseed 
in Alabama was $34 a ton. I feel sure that this last season it 
was not over $19 a ton. Oil made from the 1934 crop aver- 
aged about 10 cents a pound. Oil today is down around 6 
cents a pound. In other years the discrepancy is even greater. 

A major cause of this present situation is clearly excessive 
competitive imports. And cottonseed is only one of many 
domestic products which are suffering. 

While we were using 1,686,000,000 pounds of foreign oils in 
1937—I quote 1937 figures hecause they are the last full year 
available—we were importing 1,755,000,000 pounds of manu- 
factured oils and in addition 816,000,000 pounds of oil-bearing 
seeds, not including flaxseed, which alone totaled over one 
and one-half billion pounds. We imported over a billion 
pounds that were not needed and not used. 

This has resulted in large stocks of cheap imports. These 
large imports—which might have been prevented—these 
cheap prices of imports which are within our control through 
action that can be taken in this Congress, seem to be the 
real cause of this price depression in all domestic oils and 
fats. Alabama’s loss of $7,000,000 within the last 4 months 
is only one of the drops in this bucket. 

I hope to discuss this matter in more detail in the near 
future and from time to time. I do not think we should sit 
here and do nothing while our cotton and peanut growers 
and the cattle and swine farmers of this country suffer from 
6-cent cottonseed oil, 5-cent tallow, and 6-cent lard. The 
problem is not a surplus problem. It is a problem of turning 
our markets over to imports which rob our farmers of their 
birthright—fair prices and reasonable prosperity. 


John Nance Garner 
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ADDRESS BY HON. ROY MILLER, OF CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS. 
DELIVERED AT DETROIT, TEXAS, DECEMBER 6, 1938 


Mr. WEST. Mr. Speaker, it is my proud privilege to serve 
a district which for many years was represented in the Con- 
gress by a great Texan and a great American, who is now 
Vice President of the United States. I regard it as no over- 
Statement of the facts to say that no living American has to 
his credit a finer or more enviable record of distinguished, 
constructive, and truly patriotic public service than JoHN 
NANCE GARNER. 

In order that Members of the Congress and the American 
people as well may have an opportunity to know more about 
this great American, his typically American background, his 
interesting career, his plain, simple, practical political philos- 
ophy, with permission of the House I include in my remarks 
an address delivered recently at the Vice President’s birth- 
place in Red River County, Tex., by Hon. Roy Miller, of 








Corpus Christi, a lifelong personal friend of Mr. GARNER 
and a well-known Democratic leader of our State. 
The address is as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and friends, I am deeply sensible of the great 
honor conferred upon me by your invitation to participate in this 
remarkable and unusual assembly. JoHN NANCE GaRNER, the Vice 
President of the United States, in whose honor we are here, has 
been my intimate and personal friend for more than a quarter of 
a century. I first met him when I was a youthful newspaper 
editor and he a fledgling Member of Congress. A mutual interest, 
the progress and development of a vast but sparsely populated 
area which he represented in the Congress of the United States, 
brought us together in an intimate relationship which through all 
the years has been to me a priceless possession. I have watched 
him grow from a young, green Congressman, humorously dubbed 
the Chaparral Statesman, into the full stature of one of America’s 
greatest statesmen of all time. 

It is therefore not only a personal pleasure but a deeply appre- 
ciated privilige to be permitted to join with his friends and 
neighbors of earlier years in paying to him this tribute of respect, 
admiration, and affection. 

There is much that can and doubtless wiil be said about JoHN 
Garner before this meeting adjourns and its purpose appropriately 
proclaimed in written resolution. At the outset, however, it 
should be made entirely clear, and with all possible emphasis so 
that the world may know, that JoHN GARNER is not now and never 
will be an active candidate for the Presidency of the United States. 
I assume to make this statement because I think I know the 
thoughts and motives which actuate him at this very moment. 
He seeks neither position, place, power, nor influence. He desires 
only to be of service to his country, to his party, and to his fellow 
man. His motives and his objectives are solely and purely patri- 
otic. Knowing him as I do, however, I have every confidence that 
he, as long as he lives, will never fail or refuse to accept any call 
to duty which may come to him from his party or his country. 

No man who would become an active candidate for the Presi- 
dency of the United States, in my opinion, would be worthy of it. 
It is the most exalted office in all the world. While men with all 
propriety may seek positions of minor trust, the office of President 
of the United States, the greatest, richest, and most powerful 
Nation in all the world, should seek the man. 

It is, therefore, entirely fitting and proper and within our rights 
as American citizens that we who know him well and have such 
admiration for and “confidence in his superlative talents, should 
here today direct the attention of our fellow citizens to the out- 
standing qualifications of this great American for the high place 
of President of the United States. In doing so, we utter no word 
of criticism or disparagement of any other man. We offer no com- 
plaint concerning the public acts or official record of anyone. We 
do, however, plant our feet firmly upon Democratic and American 
tradition in respect to terms of service. We believe devoutly that 
the future safety of the Republic depends upon our adherence to 
the old landmarks in precept as well as in tradition. Therefore, 
recognizing the responsibility resting upon the great Democratic 
Party to select one who in 1940 shall carry forward to greater 
triumphs the victorious banner of a militant democracy, we say 
proudly to the American democracy and to the country that in our 
humble judgment JoHN NANCE GarRNER is the best qualified Ameri- 
can to succeed Franklin D. Roosevelt as the President of the 
United States. 

Time does not permit a complete cataloging of the many virtues 
and qualifications of our candidate. His long record of public 
service speaks for itself. For nearly 40 years he has devoted his 
unusual talents almost exclusively to the service of his com- 
munity, his State, and his Nation. From county judge of Uvalde 
County as a young man in his early twenties, through a two-term 
period of conspicuous service in our State legislature, through 30 
years as a Member of the Congress, including the Speakership of 
that body, through more than 6 years as Vice President of the 
United States, JOHN GARNER’s record of public service is without 
blot or stain, a matchless record seldom equaled and never sur- 
passed in the annals of American history. 

What are the essential and basic attributes of the splendid char- 
acter of this remarkable man? If I should be asked to appraise 
them I would place first on the list his passionate patriotism for 
America. In all of my intimate associations with him for more 
than a quarter of a century, I have never known JOHN GARNER 
to perform a public act or cast a vote which he did not think 
was in the interest of the American people. Doubtless you will 
recall the intimate relationship which existed for so many years 
between JoHN GaRNER and the late Nick Longworth, onetime Re- 
publican leader and Speaker of the House of Representatives. From 
the standpoint of background, environment, social tastes, and po- 
litical philosophy there was little in common between these 
remarkable men, and yet they were both great patriots and that 
was the tie that bound them in intimate friendship. On one occa- 
sion, after he and I had been visiting with Mr. Garner for some 
time, Nick Longworth expressed to me his feelings about his friend 
“Jack,” as he called him. He said, “As you know, about 90 percent 
of the business of Congress is nonpartisan and nonpolitical. Of 
course, occasionally we have to create a political diversion for 
home consumption, but when it comes to a question involving the 
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regard in which JoHN Garner, because of his passionate devotion 
to the public weal, has always been held by his colleagues in Con- 
gress, regardless of party, for more than 30 years. 

Next on the list I would place honesty among JOHN GARNER’S 
outstanding characteristics. And it is not just the ordinary kind 
of honesty. It is the rugged, spontaneous type. Many times have 
I been present in his office when individuals or committees, advo- 
cating or sponsoring this cause or that, would call on him to ask 
his support. While other Members might follow the easy course 
by promising “careful consideration” or remain noncommittal, not 
so with JOHN GARNER. He always states his views frankly and 
openly and no one ever called on him for an expression of his 
cpinion and left without knowing exactly where he stood. And 
he says “no” just as easily as, and possibly more forcefully than, 
he says “yes.” He does it courageously, fearlessly, and without 
regard to political or personal consequences. 

There are many other things about JoHN GARNER’s remarkable 
make-up which might be cataloged. He is, of course, loyal first, 
last, and all the time; loyal to his convictions, loyal to his party, 
loyal to his friends, and loyal to his country. Loyalty, indeed, with 
him is but a synonym for patriotism, and his patriotism is in no 
sense partisan. I do not know that he has ever been called upon 
to choose between party and country, but if that time should ever 
come the country may rest assured that it will take precedence 
over any party or political consideration. 

One, if not the most remarkable, of Mr. GarNeEr’s remarkable 
talents is his quick and keen insight into public questions and 
public problems. Probably no man in America knows more about 
his Government than does he. His long years of service as a 
member of the Ways and Means Committee has made him a master 
of revenue, tariff, and taxation. His gift of leadership is innate 
and natural. He is probably the most expert parliamentarian that 
ever served in either branch of the Congress. A fast thinker and 
a hard hitter, he has had few equals and no superiors in debate 
on the floor of Congress. 

The only question which has ever been raised concerning JoHN 
GaRNER’sS qualifications to fill the high office of the President of 
the United States has been in the matter of his age. Well, he did 
celebrate the sixty-ninth anniversary of his birth only a few days 
ago. And yet he possesses all of the mental and physical vigor 
of men 20 or more years his junior. Everyone knows that age 
is not a question of years but purely a personal matter. Today 
JOHN GARNER is at the peak of his mental and physical vitality and, 
unless all signs fail, will continue to be an active factor in the life 
of America for many years to come. 

Sometimes I think the time has definitely arrived in America 
when important positions of trust and responsibility should be 
placed exclusively in the hands of the elders. There is no sub- 
stitute, either in public or private life, for experience, and experi- 
ence, of course, comes only with years. As a matter of fact, the 
only thing that is old about JouN Garner is some of his political 
philosophy. He still believes in the old-fashioned virtues of econ- 
omy, thrift, and self-reliance. In other words, he believes in the 
old-fashioned, fundamental principles of democracy, and no man 
in America, in both his public and private life, exemplifies those 
principles to such a degree as does this great man. While achiev- 
ing high place politically, he has made substantial success of his 
private life, and it is his proud boast that he owes no human being 
a thin dime. He believes in the pay-as-you-go system, and what 
. a it would be if that system could be applied to America 

ay. 

Lest I be misunderstood, let me say here, with all of the emphasis 
I can command, that JoHN GarNE_R is no reactionary in his political 
philosophy. Indeed, he is not even a conservative, if the term 
should be applied with the meaning with which it was clothed in 
years gone by. JOHN GARNER is a liberal and a great liberal. He 
was a liberal Democrat practicing liberalism many years before some 
of the most vocal present-day sponsors of liberalism were even born. 
But there is no tinge or taint of radicalism in the liberalism of JoHN 
GarRNeER. His liberalism is that which would guarantee to every 
American citizen the right and opportunity to work out his or her 
salvation with the least possible interference upon the part of the 
Government. Therefore, he believes in all necessary legislation and 
regulation to protect the weak against the strong, the poor against 
the rich, the owner of property against those who would destroy 
the ownership of property; in short, equality of opportunity for 
every American citizen. He believes in Demccracy and prefers to be 
known as a Democrat in the old-fashioned interpretation of the 
term without qualification, prefix or suffix. 

JOHN GARNER is the man of the hour. In his vivid personality, 
in his wide experience, in his broad knowledge, in his rugged hon- 
esty, in his fearless courage, in his human simplicity, in his abid- 
ing love of country, he combines all of the qualities and qualifica- 
tions which the times demand for the high office of the President of 
the United States. 

In such an atmosphere as this, I think we find the real soul and 
personality of America. From such humble surroundings as these, 
typified by the lowly log cabins where JoHN GarRNER and his sainted 
mother were born, have come the truly great in America’s glorious 
history. They knew, as he knows, what America is, what America 
stands for and how and why our American system of government 
was conceived. They knew, as he knows, what it means to toil and 
strive and work. They knew, as he knows, that there is no substi- 
tute for self-reliance and individual initiative, and that any system 


welfare of the American people there is no man living whose judg- of government which takes from the individual these fundamental 


ment I would rather accept than that of JoHN GARNER.” 
This, of course, is high praise, but coming from a great leader 
of another great political party, it represents and typifies the high 





tenets of liberty cannot long endure as a democracy of freemen. 
They knew, as he knows, that for men to be free they must be 
guaranteed only freedom of opportunity to work out their own 
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Gestinies, and that the highest purpose and duty of government 
in a democracy is to assure to every citizen an equal chance with 
his neighbor. This is the essence of Jotun GaRNeEr’s political philos- 
ophy. 

I have no patience with those who would seek to analyze the 
percentage of one’s Americanism. It is not a divisible thing. It is 
not something that can be broken up into parts and appraised in 
its constituent elements. Either one is an American or he is not, 
Nevertheless, I cannot help but feel that there never was a time 
in the history of our beloved country when the need for the leader- 
ship of those whose Americanism is beyond all peradventure of 
doubt was so essentially and vitally necessary to the preservation of 
America and American institutions. 

Here in Red River County, where JoHN GaRNER’s widowed grand- 
mother with her six fatherless children came from Tennessee almost 
a hundred years ago, built yonder log cabin and joined the ranks 
of valiant pioneers who blazed a trail for civilization and laid deep 
and broad the firm foundations of Imperial Texas, may we find in- 
deed the soil from which true Americanism is generated and born. 
Here in this community, plain, homelike, typically American, is the 
birthplace of a great American who, in my humble opinion, has been 
marked by the hand of destiny to become the President of the 
greatest, richest, and most powerful nation of all time, the United 
States of America. 


Existing Conditions in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. J. WILL TAYLOR 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1939 


VERSES BY A. D. ALBRIGHT, OF KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
stanzas of blank verse composed by a very distinguished 
constituent of mine, Hon. A. D. Albright, of Knoxville, Tenn.: 


TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
What is this spirit that pervades our land, 
This creeping, paralyzing chant of hate? 
What is this cankered growth that takes command, 
And feeds upon the vitals of the State? 


Whence came this strange ferment of teaching 
That Freedom lives and thrives tho man be slave? 
Who are the prophets of this poisoned preaching 
That Liberty shall die, and dying, save? 
Where is the breeding-place of this damned weevil, 
This spawn that reeks with tyranny and shame? 
Who prcpagates this devastating evil, 
Impinged on all that has an honored name? 
All but the simple-minded know the answers: 
A mongrel breed, a mercenary horde, 
Has spread the virus of these hellish cancers, 
Conceived and cultured by an alien lord. 
But, once again, how comes this lethal stupor 
That dulls and nullifies our pecple’s sense? 
They heed not sign, nor shout of flying trooper; 
They see no foe, hence need of no defense. 
Could these things be if those whom we confided 
With seats of power were true to Faith’s demands? 
For ships on stormy seas may yet be guided, 
Whose rudders feel the grip of loyal hands. 
There is an antidote to this infection, 
Soon, soon too late, too late to be applied; 
Ye men who know, with power to make injection, 
What worth your wit if Freedom shall have died? 


Relief Appropriation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. PAT CANNON 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Vednesday, January 18, 1939 


Mr. CANNON of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I feel at this point 
that I must say something regarding relief generally, despite 
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the fact that I am a new Member of this honorable body. 
I particularly come from a district in south Florida where 
W. P. A. relief is indispensable. That, in all probability, is a 
position which any Member of this House might be forced 
to take for the reason that W. P. A., in my opinion, has been 
a lifesaver of upwards of 3,000,000 of people in this country. 
I think it well to remind this honorable body that in my dis- 
trict we have no smokestacks to speak of, in that our in- 
dustries are quite limited. The district being a haven blessed 
with climate and facilities for those of our citizenry who 
would rest and play, and who, in the absence of Florida fa- 
cilities, might be called upon to vacation in Cuba or some 
other foreign country. Therefore, it may well be said that 
the people whom I represent serve as hosts to the peoples 
of the world. The season during which we enjoy prosperity 
is a comparatively short one, being only approximately 90 
days during the winter months. Being situated as we are 
We have found by experience that many people visit with 
us and become permanent residents who are incapacitated 
physically to survive in other parts of our great country. 
Consequently, the unfortunate ones among those people be- 
come relief subjects, either because of their physical in- 
firmity or because our district is not industrial enough and 
large enough to absorb such cases. I am, indeed, happy our 
country affords a place like Florida in order that the per- 
sons referred to may enjoy life to its fullest extent. It is 
true that the W. P. A. facilities do little directly to assist the 
class of persons referred to, but it is nevertheless true that 
it and similar relief measures have made this country relief 
conscious, without which no man can presume what our 
status would be. As most other Members of this House, I 
Subscribe to the theories and recognize the necessity and the 
utility of the W. P. A. and other forms of relief in the inter- 
est of mankind generally. 

Much has been said today to discredit the W. P. A., those 
having it in charge, and its administration generally, to 
which I cannot fully subscribe. I am not in accord with 
references made to the effect that the W. P. A. organization 
is vicious in that it is a political football used by the Demo- 
cratic Party to further its own cause. My experience, as a 
Democratic Member of this House, is that I do not know 
whether or not any member of the whole W. P. A. organiza- 
tion or any of the recipients thereunder voted for me. Insofar 
as I know, no W. P. A. recipient or executive stands charged 
with having regimented votes for any Democratic candidate 
in the primaries or in the general elections. Ido not know nor 
has it been told me that any recipient or executive has con- 
tributed to any political party or candidate, nor do I know 
of any exactions having been requested. If the recipients 
and executives supported me, I am indeed proud. If they 
did not, nevertheless I am interested in the relief program 
and I do not feel that those who voted against me should 
be penalized because of my election. It is my opinion that 
I represent all of the people of my district, regardless of 
how any of them may have voted; and I believe that is the 
opinion of the Democrats generally in Florida. Relief to 
my district is indispensable at this time, and that is of 
paramount importance, subservient to nothing. Representa- 
tives in Congress may come and go. We in Florida have 
always been blessed with good and active Members and there 
is no reason why we should not so continue. I am not as 
interested in personnel as I am interested in the welfare of 
the constituency. 

A few amendments to the committee report have been 
offered here today which, in my opinion, are most vicious. 
Particularly do I refer to those amendments that, had they 
been passed, would have struck at the constitutional rights of 
executives and recipients of the W. P. A. in that they would 
not have permitted those persons to have been active for any 
candidate or political party. 'The passage of the amendment 
to which I refer would have not permitted anyone connected 
with the W. P. A. to have mentioned any candidate or political 
party to his coworkers, however lowly or dignified may have 
been his station. I am firmly of the belief that most of those 
on relief are just as good citizens as our great country af- 
fords, and I likewise believe that they should not be denied 











any right that our Constitution affords them simply because 
they find themselves in a most precarious position. I hope 
that in the near future the relief program now in effect will 
render our people back to normal citizenry. In the mean- 
time it is my sincere conviction that we are not to scar society 
and human beings generally by discriminating against those 
who have met with adversity. There are those possibly on 
relief who would not work if the opportunity presented itself. 
In behalf of those people I do not speak, but I am vitally inter- 
ested in those who have families and dependents to support, 
who have always worked at every opportunity. No plan could 
be so big and so perfect that would not embrace in it certain 
of our undesirable citizenry. Therefore, I do not indict 
W. P. A. nor any other relief program because we find such 
citizens receiving its benefits. A good deed is done, in my 
opinion, when most of the people on relief actually deserve it. 
Again, just so long as funds are distributed throughout this 
country and put back into trade channels, just that long we 
are looking toward normal prosperity. In my opinion it 
makes very little difference what one does to earn money 
under the W. P. A. since it is more important that the money 
be sent into the districts for circulation. It is much better, 
of course, that the recipients under the W. P. A. be engaged 
in some constructive community building program, but that, 
I assure you, is secondary, since the purpose of the program 
itself is to supply a buying power long since lost, the enjoy- 
ment of which is almost forgotten. 

Now, I would like to say a word regarding rumors that all 
of us have possibly heard as respects the W. P. A. organiza- 
tion. I have had numerous conferences with W. P. A. 
workers who have called at my office on many occasions, some 
of whom have had grievances. They dreamed that they had 
been wronged; that they had been discriminated against; 
that they had been treated unfairly. And, although I am 
not given to dissension nor have I an open ear to those who 
criticize destructively, I do defend the people to whom I now 
refer on the theory that it is my opinion that when one, 
through adversity, arrives at a point where he must receive 
alms and be an object of charity, so to speak, his pride has 
been scarred and society, generally speaking, has been in- 
jured, both of which forces renders one a bit irrational. 
Those forces, together with his economic status, prey on his 
mind, and with all the sincerity of his heart he believes that 
something should be done to further relieve him. Also, there 
enters into this proposition the general dissatisfaction of 
man, and were it not so our Nation would have long since 
crumbled, particularly if each of us were satisfied to go along 
following a staid course without any hope or desire for better- 
ment. 

Returning to our immediate problem, we are to vote today 
on how much money, if any, will be appropriated to carry on 
the W. P. A. relief program. Our great President, in his 
opening day speech, told this Congress that the country 
needed $875,000,000 to carry on its W. P. A. activity. The 
committee having the measure in charge reported a joint res- 
olution in the amount of $725,000,000 in lieu thereof, thereby 
reducing the President’s request in the amount of $150,000,- 
000. Avery distinguished Member of this body introduced an 
amendment to the joint resolution, which amendment and 
the committee resolution were debated ably by both Sides. 
I supported the amendment, which was an attempt to appro- 
priate the $875,000,000 that the President asked for for this 
program. I supported it because the President of the United 
States and his advisers instituted this program and it is their 
brain child. 

I am thoroughly convinced that the President and those 
having this program in charge are in a better position to know 
the financial need of the program itself than anyone else. 
There is not one man connected with the W. P. A. now or who 
has been connected with it in the past in whom I do not have 
implicit confidence. Therefore, in the interest of the peopie 
of this country, I voted for the amendment. I saw no basic 
reason why the $725,000,000 amount was reported, particu- 
larly since none was advanced. Therefore, the report was, 
in my opinion, arbitrary. I voted for the amendment which 
carried the $875,000,000 in preference to the reported appro- 
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priation bill in the amount of $725,000,000. Unfortunately, 
the President’s amount and the amendment supporting it was 
lost. I then was called on to do the next best thing and 
supported the relief bill in the amount of $725,000,000, but 
I desire to go on record here and now as being favorable 
to voting for an additional amount in the future if, as, and 
when the same is needed to carry on this great program. 

In closing, I would have it recorded that I will vote favor- 
ably on any relief program more far-reaching and useful to 
the American citizenry generally if, as, and when one is 
produced by the critics of the W. P. A. 

I am, indeed, thankful to you, Mr. Speaker and Members 
of this House, for your indulgence. 


Jackson Day Address 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ANDREW J. MAY 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1939 


ADDRESS BY VINCENT M. MILES AT JACKSON DAY DINNER, 
LOUISVILLE, KY., JANUARY 7, 1939 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following address delivered by 
Vincent M. Miles, Solicitor of the United States Post Office 
Department, at the Jackson Day dinner at Louisville, Ky., 
on January 7: 


It is delightful to be talking to Demecrats on Jackson Day. 
More, perhaps, than anybody in our history, Old Hickory typifies 
the party of the people. 

Some of our bright newspaper feature writers have once or twice 
said that they hoped the future would bring forth a Democratic 
speaker who would fail to drag in the name of Jefferson and 
Jackson. While these remarks create a smile, they demonstrate a 
levity toward the search and fight throughout the ages for the 
highest type of government. 

I am not here to give you a lesson in American history, but at 
the outset we must recall certain obvious reasons for honoring the 
memory of Andrew Jackson and turning back to the early days of 
cur Republic. 

However true or untrue may be the assertion of the Declaration 
of Independence that “all men are created equal,” or that of George 
Mason’s Bill of Rights that ‘all men are by nature equally free 
and independent” as to the individual man, it is certainly true that 
nations are not by nature free. Nor have they been created equally 
free and independent. Freedom has been in the history of man- 
kind the result of generations of growth, of development, of 
training, and of heroic struggle. 

Nor is it the form of their government which determines the 
political condition of a people as to whether they possess the price- 
less boon of civil liberty. A government which is in form that of 
an absolute numerical majority—in name and frame a pure de- 
mocracy—may be and in the recent experience of mankind has 
been a grinding despotism. 

It is the substance, not the form; the fact, not the theory, which 
determines the real character of the political institutions of a 
country. 

It is well that citizens and patriots should never forget the 
aphorism cf Jchn C. Calhoun. That great thinker in his Disserta- 
tion on Government, which Mr. Gladstone pronounced to he the 
ablest discussion of that subject which had come from the mind 
of man, declares ‘That which corrupts and debases the community 
politically must also corrupt and debase it morally.” 

From the earliest ages this study of government has enlisted 
the attention of the master minds of the human race. Moses, 
Solon, Plato, Aristotle, Socrates, and Cicero among the ancients 
and after them philosophers and statesmen in all ages have devoted 
to it their profoundest thought. But it was left to the men of our 
own race on this continent during the past 180 years to discover 
the true principles upon which good government rests. Thomas 
Jefferson was one of the leaders in the formulation of the princi- 
ples and after a slight loosening of those principles Andrew Jackson 
was called upon by the people of our democracy to restore them 1o 
their original form and so call them to the attention of the elec- 
torate that we would have a known pattern to guide us. 

In the century since Old Hickory the voters have called to 
the Presidency four men who were thoroughly imbued with this 
set of principles. They are Abraham Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Wceodrow Wilson, and our present great leader, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 
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Whenever any man takes the lead in a government devoted 
to the welfare of the average man and woman instead of those 
who have a personal and selfish interest in government there is 
at first an acute and bitter situation when epithets and charges 
of all kind fiy thick and fast. 

When Jackson went after the Biddle Bank dictatorship, his 
countrymen were warned that he was aiming at the destruction 
of American enterprise and was bent on getting such power over 
American capital as to make him a dictator. He met the storm 
gaily and won for us the present banking system that has worked 
for us a century until his great present-day successor had to give 
it a holiday to clean its linen. 

Back a hundred years ago, Jackson was described as an anarchist, 
a mad man from the uncultured West. His enemies did not 
say that he had no mind and was run by brain trusters and New 
Dealers, but they did say that he had no mind and was run by 
a kitchen cabinet and that the charming Peggy Eaton used to 
sit on his lap and tell him what to do to the people. 

It was not long, however, until his fellow countrymen were 
erecting monuments to his memory and the policies he reestab- 
lished were recognized as the principles of our Government. 

Both President Jackson and President Roosevelt have many 
common traits, which make these times great in which to live 
and face the situation. It was Mr. Longfellow’s idea, as I recall 
it, that “when the great clock of destiny strikes Now” everyone 
should sit up and take notice. 

Our trouble has been that the leaders of the Republican Party 
have tried to regulate their affairs by the hourglass that was 
performing “when Homer smote his blooming lyre.” 

In the economic and social anarchy which was the legacy left 
by the Republicans to the Democrats in 1933, finance and industry 
were among the very first to be given attention. But for the 
bold and swift action of President Roosevelt and Congress in sup- 
port of the banking system, the whole complicated financial set-up 
would have crumbled into ruins and billions of dollars in savings 
would have suffered enormous depreciation or disappeared alto- 
gether. 

The whole course of the administrations of President Roosevelt 
has been in line with the democracy of Jackson and the principles 
of the party. Every step, every proposal, has been in the direction 
of curbing fraud, of preventing exploitation, of assisting the un- 
fortunate, of abolishing injustices, and of spreading the blessings 
and benefits of this fruitful country more equitably among all its 
citizens. 

Nowadays, many of our people are prone to forget the terrific 
task that confronted our great President when he took office 6 
years ago, so they do not appreciate the courage and brilliancy 
with which he assumed and carried that burden. Nobody contends 
that every phase of the New Deal has been perfect. It is easy 
to view from our present position of comparative comfort where 
this item or that of the vast program could have been done in 
some other way, but when the disaster was at its height our country 
demanded results and could not wait for development of perfect 
processes. The only fair way of estimating the New Deal is to 
balance the state of affairs 6 years ago with today. 

For example, the big industries then were dismayed because profits 
had vanished and complete ruin threatened. Today their concern 
relates to whether profits will be larger next year than they were 
this year. Six years ago those same industries were wondering 
if anything could be saved out of the apparent wreck. 

Today they are fretting over how much of their surplus profits 
they should be permitted to put in a reserve and how much 
should be disbursed in dividends. Then the banks were be- 
leaguered by crowds seeking to get their deposits out before the 
banks closed their doors. Now the same people who made up 
these crowds are wondering how they can best invest the savings 
they have accumulated and which, by the way, total $52,000,000,000 
in bank deposits. 

I do not mean to say that the present-day problems are not 
acute and important. Of course they are. Every businessman, 
big or little, is right to feel concerned about everything that af- 
fects his prosperity. It is his job to cultivate his markets, extend 
his plant as opportunity offers, and get his money to work. It 
is his attention to the problems of industry and commerce that 
has made America great, that has resulted in the marvelous de- 
velopment of our economic system that has made us the wonder 
and envy of the world. 

It is an evidence of how far we have progressed on the road to 
prosperity that our business people are taking up these questions 
instead of wondering if there would be any business at all, as they 
were doing a few years ago. 

Let me impress upon you that the triumph of the past few 
years has been a triumph for the Democratic Party. The political 
organization to which we belong was able to meet the challenge 
of a new day and a changing social order because it kept pace with 
the times and because it had not sold its soul to a single powerful 
economic group. The party was free to work for the best in- 
terests of the Nation as a whole, and every worth-while measure 
adopted during the past few years was enacted into law bearing 
the stamp of democracy upon its face. 

It is ironic to recall the stubborn resistance raised in Congress 
by the opposition party to the adoption of constructive reforms. 
And it is not only ironic but amusing to witness the efforts of this 
same opposition party to claim a share of credit for the adoption 
of the measures that were so bitterly opposed by its own leaders. 
We are told that the Republican Party has at last seen the light, 
that under the pressure of public opinion, the G. O. P. has decided 
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to abandon its blind opposition to progress in favor of a more en- 
lightened attitude toward modern problems. 

The conversion is welcome even if it comes a bit late. A con- 
version born of expediency instead of conviction seldom endures, 
and judging by recent happenings within the party itself, perhaps 
those who felt that the Republican Party had mended its ways 
were a bit premature. In any event, I think it is fair to say that 
President Roosevelt has had more to do with shaping the present- 
day modification of the viewpoint of the Grand Old Party than 
any of its so-called leaders. The party has decided to embrace his 
philosophy of government at least in part, not because it likes to, 
a eee to do otherwise would condemn it to quick and final 
° on. 

The most convincing testimony to the worth of what the Chief 
Executive is trying to accomplish is this belated and grudging 
acceptance coming from the ranks of the opposition. They know 
President Roosevelt is right and they have finally arrived at the 
sensible conclusion that to continue fighting everything he pro- 
poses for the welfare of the country will result in nothing more 
than political suicide. Hoping to avert that unwelcome calamity, 
they have decided to ride on the President’s coat-tails. Who ever 
dreamed a few years ago that the conservative leaders of the Repub- 
lican Party would be trying to outdo the Democrats in providing 
security for the aged and infirm? Who ever imagined t these 
very Republicans who denounced the social-security plan as a 
menace to American institutions would be entering gingerly into 
an alliance with Dr. Townsend, ostensibly to help the old folks, 
but in reality to catch votes? 

In the comparatively calm and peaceful atmosphere of other years, 
it was a simple matter to outline the basic creed of the Republican 
Party. Under the firm grip of a reactionary inner council, the 
party was committed to the fundamental doctrine that its major 
purpose was to protect and promote the financial interest of those 
who owned and controlled the national wealth. It was a practical 
application of Alexander Hamilton’s theory that if the wealthy and 
well-born prospered, then a measure of prosperity was bound to 
trickle down to those below. I wonder what Quay, and Hanna, 
and Penrose would think if they could be here today to witness a 
grandson of the reactionary and austere Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge publicly embracing the heretical doctrines of Dr. Townsend. 

We hear Senator VANDENBERG warning his fellow workers in sol- 
emn tones that the party must return to the ways of the past, 
and then we hear the equally impressive voice of Senator McNary 
telling his colleagues that the party must heed the lessons of the 
present or else perish. 

The split in the ranks of the Republican Party is so deep and the 
implications so ludicrous that a temptation naturally exists to 
discuss it only in terms of banter and ridicule. 

But this situation does not relieve us of our duty to continue 
to keep alive the principles of our party. I want to thank you all 
for coming out tonight. After my efforts you may feel entitled to a 
90-percent refund, but we also gathered tonight to help our na- 
tional committee. We have duties to perform before the next gen- 
eral election. The Democratic Party has substantial majorities in 
both Houses of Congress. The business of government is a con- 
tinuing process and the task of safeguarding the country against 
future economic storms and rooting out social maladjustments 
must go forward in all its vigor. President Roosevelt has defined 
a goal, and he has persisted on the course for 6 long years now, 
despite the constant obstruction of those who look to the past 
rather than the future. We must see to it that his hands are 
upheld in the great battle to preserve and extend the boundaries of 
human rights. 

So let us look at the next election. You will recall I said a mo- 
ment ago that after Old Hickory’s death the people built monu- 
ments to him. It begins to look as if our present great leader need 
not wait so long to be acclaimed. It may be because of the radio 
and present means of communication they may become informed 
much sooner of the value of public service, but, regardless of the 
cause, there are signs that his Jacksonian qualities are being more 
and more clearly recognized. The bitterness in 1933 and 1934 grew 
out of the demands for the right of the worker to a fair wage and 
collective bargaining; for straight and open uealing in business 
and banking; for the recognition of the responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government in the social field. These things have now become 
so well established within the last 2 years that the converts are 
increasing daily and but few irreconcilables are left. 

Of course, we may expect continued opposition to the policies 
recommended by President Roosevelt. A great many people sin- 
cerely dislike the idea of making government an instrument of 
human progress while a great many more dislike change simply 
because it is change. Yet the significant fact is that most of 
the social reforms of the past 6 years are now looked upon as inte- 
gral parts of the American system. Their worth is now recognized 
so generally that even if a reactionary administration came into 
power—a very unlikely possibility—there would be no attempt to 
undo the basic acts written onto the statute books by the Roosevelt 
administration. 

For example, the die-hards shook their heads in disapproval a 
few years ago when the Social Security Act was under consideration 
in Congress. They said it was a step toward socialism; they de- 
nounced it as an intolerable burden on industry and a menace to 
the continuance of free institutions. Today, in the light of ex- 
perience, a move has been started to revise the social-security 
measure in the belief that it can be improved in many essential 
respects. The Republican leadership is anxious to take a hand in 
the revision, but there is no suggestion that the plan has proved a 
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failure and should be repealed. On the contrary, it is almost uni- 
versally agreed that in future years the social-security program 
should prove to be a tremendous factor in stabilizing the national 
economy, in addition to providing old-age security for millions of 
worthy citizens. 

The same may be said of many other Roosevelt reforms. The 
original passage of the Securities and Exchange Act was bitterly 
contested. The claim was made that it would stifle free enterprise 
and halt the flow of capital into new industries. But time has 
worked on the side of those who believed that it would be little 
short of a national calamity to permit without restriction or regu- 
lation the continued issuance of stocks and bonds and the forma- 
tion of giant financial combines. Those unsophisticated souls who 
believed that the era of frenzied finance was washed away finally 
and forever in the great speculative orgy which ended in 1929 must 
have had a rude awakening if they read the daily newspapers dur- 
ing the year just ended. We know what the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission has been able to accomplish in rooting out 
fraud and brazen dishonesty in the handling of other people's 
money; it would take a hardy soul, indeed, to venture a guess on 
how many crooked schemes of like nature failed to see the light of 
day because their would-be promoters were afraid to take the risk. 

The sweatshop has disappeared and now the fight is centered on 
the question of the character of the wage and hour law we shail 
have and the proposed changes in the National Labor Relations 
Act and not on the question of whether we should have either of 
them at all or not. 

I was particularly impressed at the temper of the resolutions 
adopted at last fall’s annual meeting of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, an organization previously controlled by those 
who believed that the highest form of patriotism was to pass a 
resolution condemning the President of the United States and all 
his works. He was supposed to be a kind of Lucifer against whom 
perpetual warfare had to be waged. The resolutions adopted by 
the Manufacturers’ Association last year recognized the spirit of 
the times and plainly stated that it was the duty of industry to 
cooperate with Government in the work of stabilizing employment 
and helping to raise the standards of living. The association also 
recognized the fact that labor has a right to bargain collectively 
through the representative of its own choosing. Instead of con- 
demning everything undertaken by the Roosevelt administration 
to promote the common good, the manufacturers took the sensible 
viewpoint that a solution for the complex and difficult problems con- 
fronting the Nation must be accomplished by a policy of mutual 
understanding and gcod will. This refreshing spirit of cooperation 
is in line with the attitude taken by Mr. Myron Taylor, Mr. Gerard 
Swope, and other enlightened leaders of industry, who have been 
striving since the beginning to find a satisfactory meeting ground 
for business and industry. You may feel assured that the Roose- 
velt administration is ready to do its share in promoting under- 
standing and in encouraging the adoption of those measures that 
will advance the prosperity of business. 

So we realize that by following the principles upon which the 
Government has lasted as a democratic republic we are progressing 
under a great leader. Jefferson and Jackson demonstrated in the 
beginning what these fine principles of government meant by 
putting them in operation. 

Tonight we are privileged to hear the voice of a great captain 
who has followed so magnificently along the course of free gov- 
ernment marked out by his illustrious predecessors. 

Undaunted and unafraid, President Franklin .. Roosevelt has 
planted the standard of human rights above the ramparts and he 
has kept it flying in the breeze against the constant assaults of 
strong and resourceful enemies. He has kept the faith and, as 
good soldiers in a great cause, it is our duty to keep faith with him. 





Additional Facts About So-called Tenant and 
Sharecropper Uprising in Southeast Missouri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ORVILLE ZIMMERMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1939 


Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Speaker, on last Monday Senator 
TruMAN, Of Missouri, placed in the Recorp a resolution 
adopted by the landowners of southeast Missouri at New 
Madrid, Mo., on January 12, 1939, relative to the so-called 
tenant and sharecropper uprising in that section. A reading 
of this resolution will disclose that the reported exodus of ten- 
ants and sharecrorpers from the farms of southeast Missouri 
to the highways, as depicted by the metropolitan press of the 
country, is not supported by the facts; that the camps erected 
along the highways were composed in the main by nonresi- 
dents who had come to this section to pick cotton and who 
resided in towns and villages, and that a relatively small 
number of the occupants of these road camps were bona fide 


sharecroppers or tenants; and further, that the landowners 
are not responsible for this much-publicized demonstration. 

Mr. Speaker, in order that the Congress and the country 
may further know the facts about the highly colored and dis- 
torted stories which have been published about our section of 
Missouri and its people, I am placing in the Recorp the fol- 
lowing resolution which was adopted by the farmers of Mis- 
sissippi County, Mo., at Charleston on January 12, 1939, and 
mailed to me: 


Whereas there are now known to be 99 families on Highway 60, 
Mississippi County; and 

Whereas it has been reported in the press that these people have 
been forced to move by their landlords; and 

Whereas the condition of these people has been investigated and 
the following facts determined: That the people now on the high- 
ways fall in the following classes—56 sharecroppers, 1 leaseholder, 
$2 day laborers, 4 W. P. A. workers, and 6 moved out of town; that 
25 percent of these sharecroppers had contracts with landlords and 
farmers to be retained on the farm in 1939; that 1 had legal notice 
to vacate and 5 with letters asking them to move; that 87 moved, 
giving no reason for vacating; that all refused to tell why they 
moved to the highway and who instructed them to do so; that it 
was clearly determined that a great majority of the landlords had 
nothing to do with their moving from the farms and nothing to 
do with their moving to the highway; and 

Whereas the farmers of Mississippi County in joint meeting held 
at the county courthouse in Charleston on January 12, 1939, deter- 
mined there are approximately 4,200 tenant farmers and share- 
croppers in Mississippi County; and 

Whereas the number now on the highways is less than 3 percent 
of the total tenants and sharecroppers of the county; and 

Whereas that is less than the normal moving from farm to farm 
each year; and 

Whereas it is definitely known that numbers of these people had 
farms rented and crop contracts for 1939 and part of the land 
prepared for crops: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this movement to the highways of this county is 
the result of unscrupulous and scheming agitators who have been 
deceiving the Negro tenants and sharecroppers by making them 
believe that they were going to be given property and money by 
the Government and that they will not have to work; and be it also 

Resolved, That it would be to the best interests of Mississippi 
County that Government relief and charitable agencies refrain from 
encouraging this movement by giving aid and assistance for the 
reason that landowners and farmers are in a position to take care 
of them in 1939 by giving them crops and labor; and be it further 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this body assembled that the 
statements made that the landowners and farmers of Mississippi 
County are dispossessing their sharecroppers for the purpose of 
receiving all the Government crop payments are absolutely false 
and made for the purpose of deceiving the press and public; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That landowners and farmers of this county wiil wel- 
come any investigation of the facts pertaining to this situation and 
will cooperate with any properly authorized investigating agency to 
determine such facts; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be forwarded to Hon. 
Bennett Champ Clark, Hon. Harry S. Truman, Hoa. Orville Zimmer- 
man, Hon. J. C. McDowell, Hon. Dan O’Bryan, Hon. Henry A. 
Wallace, and Gov. Lloyd C. Stark. 

E. A. Story, 
Chairman, Resolutions Committee. 
REECE B. GILLOOLY, 
Secretary, Resolutions Committee. 


Mr. Speaker, under the laws of Missouri a landlord is re- 
quired to give notice to a tenant if he is to be moved the 
following year. For years it has been the universal practice 
among landlords and farmers to give the tenants notice to 
quit at the end of the year, even to tenants who have been on 
the land for as long as 10 or 20 years. All understand this 
practice and there has never been any disturbance in our sec- 
tion because of this action by farmers and landlords, since 
as a rule only undesirable tenants are ever asked to move. 
With a few exceptions, as will be found everywhere, the 
farmers and landlords of southeast Misscuri have always been 
solicitous of the welfare of the families living on their lands, 
and a healthy, cooperative relationship has always existed 
between these groups. As shown by the above resolution, 
there was less moving this year—and many changes are 
always made with the beginning of each year—than usual. 

Mr. Speaker, we all know that a community and its people 
can be libeled by overzealous reporters who are locking for 
good stories for their papers. I know personally the high 
character and integrity of the men who adopted the above 
resolutions, and I ask the Congress and the public to consider 
their statements before passing judgment upon our section 
of Missouri and its people. 
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Broad Revision of Patent Laws Seen Probable 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER G. ANDREWS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1939 
ARTICLE BY BARTON A. BEAN, JR., OF BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following article by 
Barton A. Bean, Jr., of Buffalo, N. Y.: 


BROAD REVISION OF PATENT LAWS SEEN PROBABLE—CHILDREN WILL STICK 

THEIR FINGERS INTO THE BLADES OF ELECTRIC FANS AND OLDER CHILDREN 

WILL THROW MONKEY WRENCHES INTO THE ROTORS OF GENERATORS 

BECAUSE THEIR EYES CANNOT SEE THAT THOSE PARTS ARE IN MOTION 

(By Barton A. Bean, Jr.) 

It is understood that the National Economic Committee is con- 
sidering recommending to the Congress a sweeping revision of the 
hundred-year-old patent laws. This seems to be based upon the 
conception that anything that is a hundred years old must be 
archaic and should be changed. It is the same spirit that moves 
unthinking people to cut down stately elms or monuments of that 
age and substitute spindling saplings that may or may not sur- 
vive. It is confusion of thought that anything a hundred years 
old cannot be modern. Even the most casual investigator can think 
of at least 10 laws (generally known as Commandments) that are 
as vital and alive today as they were at their promulgation several 
thousand years ago. 

When one gets down to the nub of the carefully prepared and 
guided hearings of the National Economic Committee in Washing- 
ton one is faced with the fact that the only thing that is said 
against the patent laws or the administration of them is that in the 
case of the glass-container industry one company may have achieved 
a monopoly that has gone perhaps beyond the original intent of the 
patent laws and statutes. 

Our patent laws and statutes have been responsible for the 
growth in this country of the greatest industrial civilization in 
recorded history. They have been responsible for the development 
of machines and processes which have enabled our workmen to earn 
in 1 hour in usable commodities and goods what it takes workmen 
in other parts of the world, for example, in Russia, up to 2614 hours 
to earn. 

According to some reporters, the only thing that the hearings have 
developed so far is that one concern in one industry has been able 
to combine patents in contravention of our antitrust laws so as to 
utilize not the patents themselves but the combination of patents 
in restraint of trade. As we understand it, the Department of 
Justice, which is directing this inquiry, admits that there is probably 
power under the antitrust acts to restrain such combinations. 

Any informed person knows that there have been no substantial 
prosecutions under the antitrust acts in set-ups involving combina- 
tions of patents for the past decade. It looks as though the ad- 
mission is that they have plenty of snowballs to throw at these 
persons or combinations to defeat them, but that they want snow- 
balls with stones in them before they start the battle. With 
plenty of remedies already available to the informed or observing, 
one is forced to think of the experience of the sick child, whose 
parents, unable to find a duly qualified physician, finally called in 
the town veterinary, who, unable to diagnose the trouble, finally 
said, “Well, if I could just throw her into ‘fits,’ I can cure fits.” 
Now we, who have some idea of what our patent system has done 
for this country, do not want it thrown into fits. 

Can the presentation, so far, justify any tampering with basic 
patent law when the fault, if any, is, by admission of the parties 
concerned, laid at the very door of the Department of Justice for 
its lack of prosecution under the laws that we have? It would 
seem to anyone other than a child, who would have no sense of 
fear in approaching the seeming stationary blades of a rapidly 
rotated electric fan, or an older child, who would see no motion 
at all in the rotor of a busily humming generator, that it would 
not do to disturb on such slight evidence the patent system that 
has produced the benefits for all of us that Thomas Edison 
contributed; the benefits of the telephone, the telegraph, and 
fiying machine, and the benefits of plastics and the hundred and 
one things in the chemical fields, because some one concern in the 
glass container field may be violating the antitrust acts in an 
illegal extension of a proper monopoly. The fault, if any, is not 
in the monopoly granted by patents, but in the extension of that 
monopoly by acts of the party concerned, and certain of the anti- 
trust laws are directed against that very thing. 

Fortunately we have had a liberal patent policy in this country 
and that patent policy has resulted in the creation of millions of in- 
ventions. We would be foolish and silly to adopt any laws or 
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that would stifle the bringing forward of these inventions. 
One can always find malcontents with a system; a certain propor- 
tion of those who fail are always ready and willing to say that they 
would not have failed had it not been for greater opportunity on 
the part of those who are successful, but we know that that is not 
sound judgment. We know that those who have failed would 
have failed no matter what the rules of the game were, and in 
our opinion it is a striking tribute to the whole patent system and 
endeavor when only one combination of patents can be pointed 
to as being charged with having a deleterious or wrongful effect 
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any pointing of the finger to it with a comment that it has stood 


not my weakness to it, but, 
in fact, imputes strength and integrity to it. 

Our patent system rests and has been administered very fairly 
on one basic principle or at is, if an inventor will 
disclose his invention to public, he will be rewarded with a 
monopoly for a limited period of time. We who have the best 
opportunity to observe these things know that this system works 
to benefit all of us; that we could not have had the industrial 
development that we have without it; that we would not have the 
thousand-and-one creature comforts and advantages that we have 
in this age without that system. Those who have traveled in for- 
eign countries know how far behind us those countries are in so 
many of the mechanical advantages of our present civilization, and 
we know that the holding out of the monopoly to the individual 
inventor is the thing that makes and has made him rush in to 
invent, develop, and disclose, and that nothing else will suffice. 
We know that certain established industries, which are enjoying, 
perhaps, the ease that comes with accomplishment, would rather 
envision a system wherein the individual inventor would not be 
rewarded, because they have a practical monopoly in their hands 
by means of their large manufacture and control of distributing 
outlets, so that it is practically impossible for any newcomer to 
break in upon them. We also know that when that satisfaction 
with their then position becomes solidified it impedes forward 
progress and action; that the concerns so intrenched have the 
feeling that they have reached the ultimate in technical perform- 
ance. This has happened before in the history of our inventive 
development, but always individuals have come along under our 
existing patent laws and upset the “aplomb” of these prophets of 
perfection. Continued advancement along scientific and technical 
lines do not exhaust the resources of science, but in fact only 
broaden and widen the frontiers along which the men in science 
and industry may explore and develop. Every step that is taken 
in development opens new avenues for further development, and 
it is essential that no impediment be placed upon the footsteps of 
the men proceeding along these paths. 

It is an acknowledged fact that our country has outstripped every 
other country in the world in its mechanical and scientific develop- 
ment and in the translation of that development into better living 
for each and every citizen in this country. No one can quarrel with 
that. Why, then, hastily and without due forethought, embark 
upon some course that might restrict or impede that development, 
due to what is stated as one abuse in a system that has contributed 
so much to our progress and comfort? 
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The America I Want 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS H. CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. KARL MUNDT, OF SOUTH DAKOTA, DELIV- 
ERED IN NEW YORK CITY, JANUARY 14, 1939 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
address by Hon. Kart Munort, of South Dakota, delivered at 
the annual luncheon of the Women’s National Republican 
Club, New York City, January 14, 1939: 

Madam Chairman, fellow Republicans, it is a double pleasure for 
me to have the opportunity of addressing the ladies of the Women's 
National Republican Club in this room today. In the first place, it 
is always pleasureable for a speaker to address a company including 
so many beautiful ladies, and this pleasure becomes a veritable riot 
of delight when he realizes that he is speaking to that select group 
of femininity represented by Republican womanhood. 
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And to make my happiness complete today—I am here at your 
invitation to speak at a Republican victory dinner following one 
of the most remarkable political come-backs ever staged by our 
party and at a time when such a return to the fundamental doc- 
trines of American life was the only alternative to a complete loss 
of the governmental ideals and political philosophy which have 
made America the lodestar of people the world over who are inter- 
ested in the maintenance of the rights of self-government. 

In the 20 years since the conclusion of the so-called war for 
democracy, the world has written more rapid history and made 
more astounding changes in the technique of government than in 
any like period in recorded time. The restoration to national 
sanity in government following the international insanity of war 
has been exceedingly slow and its path is marked by the crushed 
hopes of people in every land who had hoped for improved condi- 
tions following the conflict, but who have lived to see liberty 
slipping further from the grasps and to see ante-bellum tyrannies 
replaced by a post-bellum despotism which beggars all comparisons. 

During this time America, unhappily, has not been immune from 
the dementia of the times although the innate soundness of our 
people and the record of our unequaled success in self-government 
have thus far happily resisted any total break-down of liberty and 
self-rule in this great country. 

But even our American democracy has lost much of its vigor and 
has hearkened too attentively to the siren call of those urging the 
doctrines of un-American “isms” as substitutes for orderly self- 
government in this country. For the first time since our early 
history we find men high in American political life preaching the 
Tory tenets of centralized control and evidencing by precept and 
by preachment that they have lost faith in the ability of common 
people to govern themselves and to correct their weaknesses through 
the simon-pure operation of self-government. 

Masquerading under the misnomers of “liberals” or “progressives” 
or “moderns’—most of them can be grouped under the heading 
of the collective noun “new dealers’—these Tories of today are as 
sincerely and as significantly opposed to the idea of letting the 
people govern themselves as were the Tories of old, who felt that 
King George, of England, should exert such a strong centralized 
control for the good of the people that even the colonials living 
in the peripheral empire called the American Colonies should not 
be trusted to manage their own affairs. 

While the language of these new Tories has changed, and while 
they have become artists of illusion in the game of conscripting 
all the attractive political terms for their own usage, their technique 
is as ancient as Nero’s and their handbook of practical application 
reads about the same. The formula is as obvious as it is antique; 
it simply calls for the concentration of all power in the central 
government and the focusing of such power in the hands of one 
man or one branch of government as rapidly as raids upon the 
traditional institutions and policies of government will permit. 


TRUMPED-UP DANGERS FROM ABROAD 


The fact that these drives for power are made in the name of 
justice for labor, or equality for the farmers, or recognition for the 
common man is no more novel than the newest New Deal technique 
of sugar-coating them in the name of a strong national defense 
or as protection against trumped-up dangers from abroad, and they 
should prove no more disarming to us than if they were couched in 
the language of the more direct and less subtle French King who 
simply said, “The state—it is I” and let it go at that. 


NEW DEAL BECOMES NEW DEMENTIA 


And the further fact that our chief apostle for taking power from 
the people and giving it to the politicians does so persistently in 
the name of liberalism does not alter the fact whether that philos- 
ophy is expounded in a message to Congress or a Jackson Day 
dinner, both of which have become so patently political in nature 
that only the occasion for the speech tells us which is which; the 
content of both talks follows the same general outline by which 
the New Deal, originally proposed to help the common man, has 
become the new dementia, now operating to transfer the political 
heritage of the common man to a select coterie of Governors who 
promise him much but first demand full payment by forcing him 
to give up rights and liberties which have always protected him in 
the past. 

And unless history is to be inverted entirely, this concentration of 
power in the hands of politicians and the break-down of traditional 
rights of self-rule is a far cry from liberalism; it is, in fact, reaction 
of the first water and escapes being dubbed conservatism only be- 
cause it is so much more reactionary than traditional conservatism 
that the term simply does not apply. 

The evidence of fireside chats and Presidential proclamations, 
by testimony of Executive messages and attempted legislation, by 
proof of projected plans and past performances, I think we can now 
define the basic philosophy of the New Deal, and then, after having 
defined it, we should be in a better position to subscribe to its 
tenets or to reject them. 


NEW DEAL DEFINED IN FIVE WORDS 


I believe that in five words I can describe the basic objectives of 
the New Deal, and I do not think we have to attribute insincerity 
to those in control in doing so, although to be honest with myself— 


and I would not speak in any other language—I must say that I | 


do have to attribute a doubt to their logic and their wisdom. 
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In five words, I believe the New Deal believes in unrestricted 
Government authority over business. I think it is honest in that 
belief. I think it has lost confidence in business. I think it has 
lost confidence in the people. But that unrestricted Government 
control over business crops out in so many places on the highway 
that it seems to me we must recognize the direction in which we 
are traveling. And it has been done in the name of liberalism. It 
has been done in the name of progress. Those who oppose it are 
asked this question: “Do you want to go back?” And they pick 
out some ugly date in 1932 or some melancholy morning in No- 
vember of 1929 and say: “Do you want to go back to that?” 

My theme is The America I Want, and with this theme in mind 
I am going to answer that question this noon; and as far as I am 
concerned, the answer is, “Yes; I want to go back. I want to go 
back to sound American principles of government.” I want to 
go back in the same sense that a driver in a car who is lost on a 
detour wants to go back to the highway, so he can make progress 
once again. I want to go back like an invalid, without money, who 
wants to regain his health so he can get a job and have money once 
again. I want to go back like an explorer who has lost his way 
and has become bewildered and disturbed and wants to go back for 
a@ new start once more. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN GOING BACK AND STAYING BACK 


There is a vast difference, my friends, between going back and 
staying back. I want to go back for a new start the American way, 
which will let America forge ahead in the future as we have always 
forged ahead in the past. 


WHAT A LIBERAL IS NOT 


Well, am I a reactionary? Is this young fellow from the Dust 
Bowl a Tory or a conservative? I deny the allegation. What is a 
liberal? Let us try and define and figure out if we can first of 
all what is a liberal. Whether or not any White House spokesman, 
whether or not any paid propagandist says otherwise, history teaches 
us what a liberal is and what a reactionary is, and we can turn 
back to the pages of history and find written there so plainly and 
so clearly that all who dare to read can easily know the fact as to 
what it is to be a liberal. 

A liberal, first of all, is not a fellow who believes in spending 
generously the public’s money to build a partisan political machine 
for himself. That is not a liberal. A liberal is not a man who 
would liberate a worker from his steady job or tax his employer 
out of existence. That is not a liberal. A liberai is not a man who 
says to the farmers in my State, for instance: “We would import an 
abundance of farm products to liberate you from doing your chores 
because it makes farming so unprofitable that you cannot make 
money on the farm.” 

I say, in simple honesty, in my conception, the New Deal does 
not have a single semblance of genuine liberal governmental philos- 
ophy, and that the Government in its activities today is as devoid 
of liberalism as a Scotchman in a crap game. 


WHAT IS A LIBERAL? 


What does liberalism mean? True liberalism is a language which 
we all can understand, in a language that nobody can deny, means 
to believe in placing more and more of the powers of self-government 
in the hands of the common people. I know a lot of liberal Repub- 
licans. I know a lot of liberal Democrats. There is nothing partisan 
about that. One of the greatest and one of the earliest of American 
liberals was Thomas Jefferson, who believed in the particular philos- 
ophy of government that the people should be their own rulers. 
That is what liberalism means in the science of self-government. 

Liberalism means to protect the common people from the dangers 
of monopoly, whether that monopoly be a commercial or a political 
monopoly. To be a liberal means to want to protect the people from 
tyranny. To be liberal means to want to protect the rights of the 
common individuals as contrasted with the profits of the politicians. 
And thus the liberal believes in government by the consent of the 
governed and does not believe in government through coercion by 
the government. That is the fundamental difference. 


APPLYING THE TEST OF THE RECORD 


Looking at it, then, taken from that standpoint, is the New Deal 
liberal? Are those who criticize us as Tories and reactionaries right 
when they do so? Let us consider a few of the major New Deal 
measures, not on the basis of whether they are good or not but on 
the basis of whether they are liberal or reactionary, because I pro- 
pose to show that the New Deal today is the most reactionary gov- 
ernment that ever existed in Washington. That is a strong state- 
ment. Let me give you argument in its behalf. 

Take the N. R. A. Was it a liberal activity? The N. R. A. would 
take from the people the right to run their business, and insofar as 
it gathered together control and gave us centralized authority in 
one man in Washington it was reactionary, because the reactionary 
governments of the world have always been the one-man govern- 
ments of Europe and Asia. As we study the history of despotism 
and of tyranny we study one-man control, and should we revert to 
control by a man, or a department, that is by all that is good and 
holy, reactionary, and you cannot say that those who oppose it are 
Tories. 

The Supreme Court packing attempt was a second illustration of 
mistrusting the common people, doubting their ability or their 
willingness to amend the Constitution to achieve a certain goal. 
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So by centralized power the Supreme Court would have been packed, 
history would have been changed, and liberalism would have taken 
a long step backward. 

Then came the reorganization bill, which once again manifests a 
distrust in the common people’s representatives in Washington, 
doubting their willingness or ability to reorganize the Government 
sufficiently, and stating it must be done by a centralized depart- 
ment. Once again that reverts back to reactionary teachings of 
history. The antiliberals have always held that power should be 
placed in the hands of one man or one official family or an oligarchy. 

On the basis, then, of the first three major experiments there is 
no evidence of progressivism, no evidence of liberality, no evidence 
of placing more powers in the hands of the common people. 

Then came the Hatch amendment. Do you remember the Hatch 
amendment, when the relief bill was passed? 

Senator HatcH, a good Democratic Senator from the Southwest, 
proposed an amendment which would have stated that it be a felony 
for any relief official, big or small, to use his position as a dispenser 
of relief to influence, to browbeat, or bribe the vote of the poor 
hungry fellow who needs relief. I wonder if there is a person listen- 
ing today who dares to say that that was not a good American 
amendment? I wonder if there is a man in official Washington who 
dares to engage in debate with a tongue-tied mummy in a museum 
on the theory that it is not good Americanism to say: “You shall 
not permit the fellow in control of public funds to influence the 
man with starving babies in his home and tell him how he is to 
vote before he is given a chance to feed his little family.” 

You know the Hatch amendment, which would have been a second 
emancipation proclamation, which would have been a declaration 
of independence for those on relief in America, by a roll-call vote 
on the orders of the Chief was defeated, and I say to you in common 
Midwestern candor, that that roll-call vote was the most disgraceful 
vote ever taken in the United States Senate. And that can never 
be called liberalism. 

The purge is next. Certainly the purge was not a manifestation 
of liberality. The purge said to the people of several different 
States, “You are not quite smart enough; you are not quite keen 
enough to select the representatives which you should have. You 
should take this man, or that man, or the other.” That is another 
indication, I believe, which we can encompass in a bit of proof to 
show the New Deal, good or bad, is reactionary. I am not con- 
demning it this noon. I am just insisting that those who attempt 
to fool Americans by calling such actions liberal or progressive 
have not studied the first pages of history; that is what I am 
trying to show, and leaving all conclusions as to the merit of the 
New Deal up to you. 

Talk about wanting to go back. The New Deal wants to go back. 
It wants to go back beyond the American Constitution. It wants 
to go back into the darkness before the dawn of constitutional gov- 
ernment. It wants to go back into the days of the Louises of 
France with cne man in control. It wants to go back to the 
theories of Napoleon Bonaparte, when the general and his council 
determined what was good for the people. It wants to go back to 
the ideals of Julius Caesar, when just a few of the chosen decided 
what was good for the masses. It wants to go back to the 
Pharaohs of Egypt, when the common people had none of the 
rights and privileges which we accept as everyday functions of 
American citizenship today. 


THE REPUBLICAN COROLLARY 


We hear much these days about the need for putting human 
rights abeve property rights. I believe in that formula, and I am 
sure that you believe in it; I think Republicans, Jeffersonian Demo- 
crats, and new dealers all sincerely subscribe to that noble objec- 
tive. But there is a corollary to that formula of which not so much 
is heard, and today the Republican Party is fighting for the in- 
clusion cf that corollary in our governmental attitudes. . 

I mean simply this: To the New Deal call to place human rights 
above property rights, the Republican Party answers with a hearty 
affirmative, but we stand alone as a party today calling for that 
equaily important safeguard in a liberal democracy which also 
places human rights above political privileges. It is against this 
growing menace of political privilege, this antiliberal drift toward 
an aristocracy of bureaucrats, that the Republican Party lifts its 
voice today as the sole hope of those actually believing in true 
liberal government. 


THE AMERICA I WANT 


In the America I want, I want the type of liberalism that Thomas 
Jefferson and Abraham Limcoln preached and practiced. In the 
America I want, I want the common people to have rights and 
privileges and opportunities. I want the fellows on relief to have 
the same rights and privileges as the fellows who, by the accident 
of fate, have the fancy salaried jobs of distributing relief to those 
who need it most. 

In the America I want, I want the kind of America my father had 
and his father before him. In the America I want, I want a Gov- 
ernment playing the game according to the rules. I want a Gov- 
ernment based on constitutional practice, based on American tradi- 
tion, which skyrocketed this country from a few lone colonies to 
the leadership of the world, and once having attained that leader- 
ship foolishly begins to discard the things which made it great. In 
short, in the America I want, I want a busy, thrifty, hustling, 
friendly Government providing a fair chance for a free people in 
the American way. 
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Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to the permission of 
the House, I append hereto remarks made by me at a dinner 
in honor of the Honorable Edward North Smith and the 
Honorable Clayton I. Miller, justices of the supreme court, 
the occasion being their impending retirement from the bench 
by reason of the age limit. The remarks are as follows: 


Judge Smith, Judge Miller, and members of the bar and bench, 
the invitation to address you tonight, coming from Mr. Ray Shina- 
man, of your committee, was hedged about with certain conditions. 
Mr. Shinaman emphasized the fact that I was expected to sound a 
note of good cheer on behalf of the bar of the fifth judicial dis- 
trict. I am strongly in sympathy with the desires of the committee 
in this respect, for I believe that the whole atmosphere here tonight 
should be joyful and no element of melancholy or regret should 
darken our proceedings. 

I know that I voice the sentiments of the bar when I say that 
this occasion is one of congratulation that our beloved and honored 
guests, Judge Smith and Judge Miller, have arrived at the statutory 
age of retirement unimpaired in mind and body and in the future 
will merely enjoy a larger leisure. During that leisure I predict 
that new tasks will not be shirked by our distinguished guests, but 
will be eagerly sought after and jealously prosecuted. 

Is it so appalling to reach the Biblical age of threescore and ten? 
Not at all when, as I have stated, men like our distinguished guests 
come into this age with understanding and wisdom garnered 
through the years. For such men 80 or even 90 is an easy goal. 

I have examined the rall of octogenarians. It carries the names 
of men of outstanding genius and achievement. You have all 
heard the story of Cato, the censor, and how at the age of 80, 
after having been stone deaf through life, he learned to play that 
most difficult of instruments, the violin. 

Then there is the great Justinian, who successfully ruled the 
Roman Empire for half a century. Gibbons tells us that after the 
age of 70 he completed the compilation of what are known as the 
Justinian Pandects, which some lawyers constantly consult to this 
day. In that day, when the span of life was but 40 years, Justinian 
reached the age of 83. 

Von Humboldt, the great scientist, our own John Adams, Titian, 
and a host of other celebrities lived far beyond the age of 90. 
The list of those who lived beyond 80 contains an extraordinary 
number of names of geniuses and statesmen. This list includes Plato, 
Herbert Spencer, Thomas Jefferson, John Wesley, James Madison. 
John Quincy Adams, Bismarck, Gladstone, Joseph Choate, and Elihu 
Root. If you scan the biographies of these men, you will be struck 
by their continued versatility and great mental activity down to 
their last hour. 

Then there was the case of Count DeLesseps, who built the Suez 
Canal and started the Panama Canal. At 88 he married a buxom 
Creole, who bore him eight children, including two sets of twins. 
This, of course, was a physical achievement which is generally not 
the characteristic of the intellectual types. 

As an example to the younger members of the bar, I now cite the 
case of Adam in Shakespeare’s As You Like It. Adam wished to 
follow the fortunes of his young master, who was, as I recall, driven 
into the forest by a cruel uncle. Orlando told Adam he feared he 
could not withstand the perils of the journey. Adam, who was then 
over threescore and ten, pleaded that he was hale and hearty, 


| because in his youth he “never had applied hot rebellious liquors 


to his blood.” 
THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT JUDGES 


In the recent attempt to increase the numbers of the Supreme 
Court Bench, and thus control its decisions, the question of age 
played a most prominent part in the discussion. Take a look at the 
Court. Hughes today is 76. Not long since I saw him walk down 
Pennsylvania Avenue in Washington. He takes a 32-inch step, 
swings his shoulders with as much vigor as a man of 50, and his 
mind is more powerful than ever. 

It was Hughes at 75 who drove back and defeated the bright young 
men of the “brain truster” school, Corcoran, Cohen, and company, 
and outgeneraled that master politician, the distinguished occupant 
of the White House. 
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Consider Judge Brandeis, now 82 years of age. Every faculty is 
intact, and he brings to bear on constitutional problems all the 
genius of his mighty intellect. 

Consider Judge Van Devanter, now 80 years of age. After leaving 
the Supreme Court Bench he was detailed by the Supreme Court 
last spring to a trial term in New York City. It was a difficult trial, 
with modern attorneys of the first magnitude on both sides endeav- 
coring to woo the jury by their arts and digressions. Judge Van 
Devanter gave the defendants a fair trial, free from collateral dis- 
cussions. His charge was a model of clarity. He took the verdict 
late at night, and then took the subway home. No limousines or 
taxis for him. 

So I say, that while man has fixed an arbitrary age of retirement, 
Dame Nature does nothing so absurd. She has no fixed rule of 
longevity. I cite the careers of these illustrious men to make it 
clear to you that the age of 70 is but the beginning of a larger 
wisdom. 

As I look at Judges Miller and Smith tonight I can see nothing of 
the lean and slippered pantaloon in their make-up. They are as 
fully panoplied in mind and intellect as when they went on the 
bench many years ago. Their splendid mentalities are at once a 
tribute to hard work and correct living. We here tonight give 
tribute to these long years of service magnificently given to the 
people of the State and the fifth judicial district. 


* SERVICE TO CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 


The greatest achievement of our distinguished guests is that 
they have, during their long years on the bench, advanced and con- 
solidated the gains for constitutional government in America. It 
is indisputable that if you take away the law and its impartial ad- 
ministration, all government will fall in confusion. Under such 
conditions an ancient writer says that “every man will become a law 
unto himself which must produce many enormities. Lust will 
become law, envy will become law; covetousness and ambition will 
become laws, and popular government will cease to exist.” 

The continuation of free institutions in America must depend 
upon the continuance of an upright and independent judiciary. 
A fearless judiciary, of which our guests are outstanding examplgs, 
is, indeed, the main bulwark of the liberties of the people. 

You, sirs, during this outstanding period of service, have upheld 
the best traditions of the American bench. You have done this 
whether the matters concerned involved human liberty or the eco- 
nomic dispensation. 

The outstanding feature of your public service is that during the 
years that have passed you have so ordered justice and law that 
human liberty, popular rights, and free government have been 
stimulated and advanced. 

Why is it the plagues of fascism and communism gain no ground 
in America? The answer is simple: We have in our courts judges, 
of whom you gentlemen are typical, who administer justice irre- 
spective of whether the litigant is rich or poor, strong or weak. 

Sirs, you leave the bench secure in the affections of the bar and 
the people of this judicial district. You are the beneficiaries of long 
years of distinguished service, arduous work, careful living, and 
high thinking. You are yet young in spirit, and, more than that, 
captains of your own souls. The bar and bench say “Hail” but not 
“Farewell.” 

In the name of the bench, bar, and people of the State I ask that 
divine Providence grant you many, many years of happiness, good 
health, and continued accomplishment. 
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EDITORIALS FROM KANSAS CITY STAR 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
ccnsent that there be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
several short editorials, really constituting one editorial, from 
the Kansas City Star, on the subject of our defense policy. 

There being no objection, the editorials were ordered to 
be printed in the Reccrp, as follows: 


[From the Kansas City Star of December 28, 1938] 
I. WHat PoLicy FoR DEFENSE? 


The President is expected to make his recommendations for 
strengthening the national defense in a special message to Con- 
gress to be delivered early next month. No state paper, we be- 
lieve, has been more anxiously awaited since Mr. Roosevelt revealed 
his plans for dealing with the economic crisis at the beginning of 
his first term. None may have graver implications for the future 
of the Nation. 





The specific recommendations, it is said, will be preceded by a 
general reference in the President's annual message to Congress 
concerning the threat that recently has arisen to the safety of the 
United States and its neighbors in the Western Hemisphere from 
developments elsewhere in the world. But the American people, 
we suspect, need little education on that score. 

It is perfectly apparent that the last few years have seen a 
progressive worsening of political relations in Europe and Asia. 
Japan and China have now been at war intermittently since 1931. 
The 2-year-old Spanish civil war is being prevented from spread- 
ing only with the greatest difficulty. At least twice in the last 
year the European democracies and Fascist dictatorships have been 
on the brink of war, and peace has been preserved at a cost that 
has left the two principal democracies, in the words of a British 
observer, “down at the heel and shivering.” 

A new spirit is abroad in the world, compounded of a cynical 
disregard for treaty obligations, a ruthless determination to em- 
ploy all the resources of the state to further imperial ambitions, 
and a growing confidence that other nations are either too cow- 
ardly or too decadent ever to resist those ambitions at the risk of 
war. That spirit is already at work in South America. For the 
first time in more than a century the Monroe Doctrine is being 
seriously challenged. In these circumstances a new situation has 
been created for the United States, demanding a careful reconsid- 
eration not simply of cur armament program but of the basic 
objectives of our foreign policy as well. 

That much is clear. It is also clear that without a definite un- 
derstanding as to what our foreign policy is to be, it will be im- 
possible to reach an intelligent decision as to the requirements 
of our national defense. 

Every American, with the negligible exception of a few sincere 
pacifists, may be assumed to want his country adequately de- 
fended. More than that, every such American expects his Gov- 
ernment to make provision for its defense. A heavy responsibility 
rests with the President. He is, under the Constitution, Com- 
mander in Chief of all the armed forces of the United States. The 
general staffs of the Army and Navy are available to him for 
technical advice, but in the final analysis it is up to him to deter- 
mine on the recommendations of policy that shall be submitted to 
Congress. 

Mr. Roosevelt next month will undoubtedly urge the National 
Legislature to increase the country’s Military and Naval Establish- 
ments. It is generally agreed that he should; that he would be 
derelict in his duty if he did not propose stronger defensive meas- 
ures in the face of recent international disturbances. Prepara- 
tions that would have been entirely sufficient a few years ago are 
obviously inadequate today. Armaments are largely relative. To 


| meet the possibility of a more powerful attack you must have a 


stronger defense. That is common sense. 

There has, however, been considerable controversy over the size 
of the program the President should advocate, and here it becomes 
manifest that what is needed first of all is a reexamination of our 
foreign policy along these lines. 

1. Preparations devised to defend the territory of the United 
States and its insular possessions are one thing. 

2. If we intend to protect the whole Western Hemisphere, we 
shall need still other forces. 

8. And, finally, if we are to take an effective part in world politics, 
so that countries as remote as Germany, Italy, and Japan will be 
compelled to respect our wishes, we must plan our preparations on 
yet another scale. 

Many informed and intensely patriotic persons fear that Mr. 
Reosevelt is going to request an altogether extravagant program, 
that he means to go far beyond the necessities of national or even 
hemispherical defense to seek an army and navy capable of allow- 
ing the American Government to play power politics in any part 
of the world, and that once in possession of such a force, there 
would be constant danger of plunging the country into war. 

They are persuaded that in grandiose schemes of this kind the 
real needs of territorial defense may be overlooked and the country 
may find itself in the end less well protected than by a more mod- 
est and better balanced program. Others see a prospect that de- 
fense will become a political football, used to distract public at- 
tention from other pressing questions of the day. War hysteria, 
they contend, is invaluable for that purpose 

Such speculation, however, must be beside the point until the 
President makes known his conception of the objectives of our 
foreign policy. Not until these are thoroughly understood, dis- 
cussed, and agreed upon, will it be possible to form a reasonable 
judgment on his proposals for defense. Both Congress and the 
American people have the right to know what he thinks our 
foreign policy should be. 





[From the Kansas City Star of December 29, 1938] 
2. WHaT PoLicy FoR DEFENSE? 
THE THREE COURSES OPEN 

So far the administration has failed to take the country into its 
confidence as to which of the three major policies for defense it 
proposes to adopt as a basis for armament. Yet it is perfectly evi- 
dent that we must know what we are arming for, if we are to arm 
intelligently. The three possible policies are these: 

1. Defense of continental United States, including Hawaii and 
the Canal Zone. 

2. Defense of the two Americas, as essential to the long-run 
defense of the United States. 
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8. A world police policy backed by sufficient power to make a great 
democratic bloc, including France and the British Empire, with 
such military strength that no restless nation or combination of 
nations would dare start a war. 

These three policies must be constantly borne in mind in con- 
sidering any armament program proposed to Congress. Un- 
doubtedly most Americans thoroughly disapprove of the govern- 
ments and policies of the important dictatorships of the Soviet 
Union, Germany, Italy, and Japan. But just as undoubtedly most 
Americans at preseni, at least, are thoroughly opposed to going 
overseas to take a hand in any European or Asiatic struggle. 

Certainly the American people believe in adequate continental 
defense—-policy No. 1. Conceivably they might become hospitable 
to the idea of uphclding the Monroe Doctrine by force, if neces- 
sary, and assuming the obligation of protecting both American 
continents—policy No. 2, But just now they would violently and 
almost unanimously turn thumbs down on arming for world 
police duty—policy No. 3. Possibly they might finally be con- 
vinced that they were wrong. But there is no question as to their 
present deep-seated opposition to any course looking toward a 
foreign war. 

Each of these three policies may be defended as policies of 
national defense. But the people should be taken into the ad- 
ministration’s confidence. The President may believe sincerely 
that the only adequate national defense lies in policy No. 3. But 
the people must pay the bills. They have a right to know what 
is back of any rearmament plan that is offered. There shoild be 
no attempt in Washington, at the White House or in Congress, to 
make the people believe they are being asked to provide a pro- 
gram for immediate continental defense when the armaments 
asked for are on a scale for use for policing the world. 

The difference in cost of armaments for these three policies 
would be very great. The country is in much better shape to 
meet a war emergency than it was in 1917. Even with its present 
equipment and the equipment that could be fairly readily ob- 
tained, it could defend continental United States, Hawaii, and 
the Canal Zone. To be absolutely safe perhaps $500,000,000 more 
might be required. If such an amount were granted it ought to 
be spent on carefully prepared plans which presumably are already 
in the hands of the War and Navy Departments, to build up a 
properly balanced Army and Navy and to accumulate stocks of 
essential metals that are not produced at home. 

The spectacular thing, which might be expected to attract Con- 
gress, would be to center oi airplanes and battleships. But the 


military and naval experts know that many less spectacular things 
are required to make a really balanced and efficient army and navy. 


For policy No. 2, the defense of both Americas, there is an 
obvious reason. For more than a century the United States has 
assumed that its safety would be menaced by any further European 
encroachments in the New World. Today German air bases in 
Brazil would threaten the Panama Canal and thus the security 
of the United States. To uphold policy No. 2 would require a 
different and a more expensive program than would be required 
for policy No.1. Yet it might be necessary. 

The emphasis here would be on the Navy as the first line of 
defense, with an expanded air force, and extensive airfields and 
air equipment in Latin America. It would be no use to send 
airplanes to Brazil if there were no place for them to land, and 
no adequate machine shops to take care of repairs. 

Finally, an armed force strong enough in combination with 
France and England to restrain the aggressive dictatorships, would 
require far greater preparations and vastly greater expense than 
either of the other programs. The Star does not attempt to say 
offhand that policy No. 3 should go into the discard without con- 
sideration. It does say that the arguments against it seem con- 
vincing to most Americans and that the armament program re- 
quired for it should not be adopted under the disguise of a pro- 
gram intended merely for continental defense. These considera- 
tions apply especially to the proposals coming out of Washington 
for an extravagant air fleet, out of proportion to the balanced re- 
quirements of the Nation’s military forces, no matter which of the 
three policies here outlined should be finally adopted. 


[From the Kansas City Star of December 30, 1933] 
3. WHaT PoLicy FoR DEFENSE? 
THE AIR SERVICE 

No part of the discussion of national-defense problems is more 
controversial, or even more spectacular, than that pertaining to the 
air arm. Here is where wild-eyed enthusiasm, extravagant claims, 
Wellsian predictions, and popular misconceptions combine to make 
every man an “expert.” By the merest gestures vast fleets of fight- 
ing airplanes are created and manned, giant bombers fly to distant 
objectives under mysterious radio control, and horrible destruction 
rains from the clouds. Almost every development in military avia- 
tion carries with it an awesome inference of death and suffering 
for civilian populations. 

No wonder a morbid wit remarked that in the next war “the 
bovs in the trenches would be knitting sweaters for the folks back 
home.” 

Air defense is too serious a matter nowadays to remain in the 
absurdity; nor should it receive the lofty dismissal of 
who maintain that America is still safely distant from all 
threats of fore The problem is so closely attached to all other 
phases of our military policy that it should receive thoughtful and 
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Pianes and bombs alone do not win wars. China and Spain have 


demonstrated that. But they are exceedingly potent weapons in a 
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bluffing contest, especially against nations inferior in air strength. 
Undoubtedly this factor in itself is responsible for the sudden surge 
of air-mindedness in the United States. 

But there is no reason to be hysterical about it. Before engaging 
on so great a program as would build 10,000 airplanes, for instance, 
and train 20,000 pilots, certain definite facts ought to be ascer- 
tained. If the Government undertakes such a program on a mass- 
production basis, it is likely to have the effect of seriously dislocat- 
ing the commercial aviation industry by turning plants and their 
mechanics entirely over to military manufacture. It is question- 
able, provided the planes could be produced in the short period 
suggested, whether training facilities would be available. 

But beyond all this there is the more important consideration: 
Just what do we need and why do we need it? 

The answer to this can be determined only by a decision as to 
the broad purposes of governmental policy on national defense. 
If that policy is to defend only the continental United States, in- 
cluding Hawaii and the Canal Zone, the role of military and naval 
aviation should be fitted to that particular plan. Some of our best 
military authorities believe that we have a fairly adequate conti- 
nental defense at this time. It is out of balance, however, in some 
regards. Certain deficiencies should be made good in order to round 
out an army of 480,000 men which is regarded as necessary for this 
purpose. It is estimated that a half billion dollars will be required 
for new rifles, antitank and antiaircraft guns, for stocks of needed 
metals, such as tungsten, manganese, and tin, for powder and 
ammunition reserves, and for tools for airplane production. 

Thus it would appear that a strictly home-defense policy places 
greater stress on plans for airplane production than on production 
itself. It is more important to be ready to build the latest models, 
with all the necessary tools available and plant expansion plans 
already prepared, than it is to have a large number of planes which 
would become obsolete in 2 or 3 years. Only a few years ago France 
had the finest air force in the world, but the planes were kept in 
their hangars too long. When the crisis of last September came, 
the great French air force was not much better than a pile of junk. 

ore airplanes will be needed, of course, even for a continental 
defense plan. Estimates of the number required vary from 1,000 
to 3,000. Newer types should be provided for National Guard and 
Reserve units and a proper proportion of all categories—pursuit, 
attack, bombing, and observation—should be the objective. 

On the other hand, if our policy is determined to include defense 
of all the Americas from foreign aggression, giving direct military 
power to the Monroe Doctrine, the problem of air armament becomes 
greatly enlarged. For one thing, air operations in Central and 
South America would call for a careful arrangement of bases. Com- 
mercial air limes would have to be encouraged and aided in obtain- 
ing fields and other facilities which could be turned to military uses 
when an emergency arose. Naval responsibility would be greater 
in such a case, which undoubtedly would mean that several addi- 
tional airplane carriers would be called for. It is easy to see that 
another half billion dollars could be spent for the naval expansion 
necessary, and not even include any additional battleships, which 
are considerably more expensive than carriers. 

The Army could not be left out of consideration in the defense of 
all the Americas. Regardless of what overseas expeditions might 
be attempted, military aviation naturally would be expected to 
reinforce the naval effort. This would call for a larger force of far- 
cruising bombers—and bombers cost from $250,000 up. 

Thus. to insure a broad enough protection for North and South 
America, the cost will Jump far beyond anything contemplated for 
a purely home defense. Congress may agree that it is necessary, 
but it should be certain that added billions will not be spent un- 
wisely under any pressure from propaganda groups and selfish 
interests. 

For that matter, it is possible that a defense plan evolved to 
protect all the Americas would also be extensive enough to give the 
United States a stronger voice in world affairs generally; Berlin, 
Rome, and Toyko undoubtedly would listen then. 

It is absurd to consider some of the proposals heard nowadays— 
that we should have 15,000 or 20,000 airplanes and be ready to 
“take on” anybody. This may appeal to some persons as some 
schemes do to “Amos ’n’ Andy”: “It sure sounds good.” 

But is it? 


[The Kansas City Star of December 31, 1938] 
4. WHAT POLICY FOR DEFENSE? 
WHAT THE ARMY NEEDS 


Two major perils threaten the decision that Congress must soon 
make on the subject of national defense. One is that the country 
may be hurried into a program, without any clear idea of the 
needs it is expected to meet. The other is that even after these 
needs are determined in the light of an agreed foreign policy, the 
program may be drafted for spectacular appeal, thereby leaving 
our preparations dangerously deficient in certain routine but vital 
respects. 

The necessity for deciding what foreign policy we propos: to 
pursue already has been discussed in this editorial series. Naticnal 
defense, as has been pointed out, is an elastic term. It may mean 
merely the ability to resist an invasion of our territory or insular 
possessions. It may be expanded to cover arming to protect the 
whole Western Hemisphere against outside attack, on the ground 
that a European or Asiatic power, once established anywhere in 
the Americas, would create a new and substantial menace to our 
security. Or the term may even be interpreted to include the 
military and naval force required for policing the world, as con- 
stituting in the end the cheapest form of national insurance. 
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All three of these policies, it has been said, are arguable. But 
since each presupposes a different level of armament, it would be 
as foolish to adopt a defense program without knowing what we 
are to defend, as it would be to buy an overcoat in ignorance of 
whether it was intended to protect the wearer against a summer 
shower or the rigors of subzero weather. 

It would be equally absurd for Congress to enact a program 
that might provide superfluous strength in a few categories and 
yet leave the country vulnerable through the neglect of other 
essential equipment or organization. 

The recent suggestion, said to have administration approval, that 
the Army’s air establishment be increased by 10,000 planes, well 
illustrates this particular peril. Military experts consider such an 
addition excessive for the national needs, at least under any policy 
short of one that would seek to maintain an American peace in 
every part of the world. But that is not the only difficulty with 
the suggestion. 

It is agreed, generally, that the Army will have to have more 
planes, whatever defense policy is decided upon. Yet, according 
to the experts, there are other things that are even more urgently 
needed by the Army. At the top of their priority list stands the 
accumulation of reserves of various materials that the United States 
either does not produce or produces in altogether inadequate 
quantities. 

Among these are manganese, antimony, tungsten, tin, iodine, 
rubber, and wool. All of them are practically indispensable for 
the protection of our own territory, let alone any more extended 
defense. All of them can be stored in preparation for a war when 
our foreign sources of supply might be seriously disrupted or tem- 
porarily shut off. But at present this elementary precaution has 
not been taken. 

What good would another 10,000 airplanes be if a combination of 
enemies should succeed in crippling our land defenses by depriv- 
ing us of essential war materials? Nevertheless, millions of dollars 
have been spent in buying up the world’s output of silver to sup- 
port an artificial price for the benefit of the silver-mining interests 
of the United States, creating am immense reserve of this useless 
metal, while no funds have been available for accumulating a simi- 
lar reserve of other materials upon which the Nation’s very 
existence may some day depend. 

The primary goal of all thoughtful military men is to seek 
means by which the mere manpower of armies—their bulk or mass, 
as it were—may be reduced. The World War developed a tendency 
toward unwieldiness in all units, from companies to regiments and 
divisions. But now there is a striving for greater fire power. This 
is to be gained by cutting down the number of men in a unit 
and then giving the remaining personnel such efficient weapons 
that no loss of fire power will result. This means guns that will 
fire more rapidly and more accurately, mechanization and motori- 
zation to enable quick concentration at the critical points in 
combat, and, of course, a modernization of the auxiliaries that 
enable an army to live in the field. 

The Army desperately needs much of this more modern equip- 
ment. A beginning has been made in furnishing it with the new 
and vastly more efficient semiautomatic rifle, but, as the phrase 
goes, only a beginning. The manufacture of rifles and of anti- 
aircraft guns must be accelerated. The situation is still worse 
with respect to antitank guns. The Ordnance Department has de- 
signed such a weapon but so far the Army has none. It is short, 
too, of searchlights, radio equipment, and gas masks. At the end 
of the current fiscal year its motorization program will be only 
two-thirds completed. 

Technical experts, again, rank several of these requirements 
ahead of additional airplanes. But somehow they are not dra- 
matic. They do not readily capture public interest and for that 
reason there is a grave danger they may be slighted by the 
politicians who will finally pass on the defense program. 

It is of the first importance, therefore, that both the public and 
the politicians be brought to understand that valuable as military 
aviation has become it has not done away with the need for a 
balanced defense. It would be a fatal mistake for the United 
States to risk its safety upon the possession of the largest air fleet 
in the world. Much greater protection, the experts say, is to be 
had from a somewhat smaller air force, working in conjunction 
with a slightly larger Regular Army and National Guard, than we 
now possess, equipped with a sufficiency of the latest weapons. 

Specifically, it is suggested that the Regular Army, National 
Guard, and Enlisted Reserve be raised to a total enlisted strength 
of about 480,000 men, and that approximately a half billion doilars 
be appropriated for new equipment and the accumulation of nec- 
essary reserves. So far as the Army is concerned this would pro- 
vide the basis for a virtually impregnable defense of the United 
States and its possessions. Its secret is the effective coordination 
of all factors in the right proportion. Like the strength of a 
chain, the defensive power of a nation must be gaged by its 
weakest link. 


[From the Kansas City Star of January 2, 1939] 
5. WHaT PoLicy ror DEFENSE? 
A RATIONAL NAVY PROGRAM 

The immense importance of creating a balanced land and air 
force, instead of emphasizing a few types of armaments and 
largely neglecting other essent':]1 measures, has been dealt with in 
@ previous editorial. The same principle applies equally to any 
plan that may be adopted for bolstering our sea defenses by the 
Congress that meets tomorrow. 
LXXXIV—App——13 
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The particular danger in connection with the Army is that Con- 
gress, perhaps under administration guidance, will make an ex- 
travagant provision for new airplanes, which are a popular fashion 
of the moment, but fail to arrange for correcting vital deficiencies 
in other equipment and material reserves. Where the Navy is 
concerned, the temptation is to consider its needs almost exclu- 
sively in terms of battleships. 

The battleship undoubtedly is a major unit in any fleet. In 
the large-scale naval engagements of the past the superior range 
and number of the guns such a ship could mount and the thick- 
ness of its protective armor have constituted an invaluable asset. 
The development recently of the power of air attack has produced 
some controversy over the continuance of its value, but the weight 
of authoritative opinion seems to be that the bomber has not yet 
destroyed the usefulness of the battleship. 

On the other hand, the so-called capital ship remains only one 
unit of a well-balanced fleet. For maximum efficiency such a fleet 
must also possess fast scouting cruisers, aircraft carriers, subma- 
rines, destroyers, and various auxiliary vessels necessary for its 
maintenance at sea. No naval expert would propose to have a flect 
consist entirely of battleships. Yet, according to the experts, while 
the current navai program probably will meet ail immediate re- 
quirements in this category, we are weak in submarines and de- 
stroyers. We need more aircraft carriers and auxiliaries. The 
Marine Corps, they say, should be strengthened, the merchant ma- 
rine developed, and our shipbuilding facilities improved. 

Along with these deficiencies goes a shortage of torpedo supplies. 
How all such factors interlock may be seen by recalling Great 
Britain’s recent experience. At the time of the attempt to halt 
Italy’s seizure of Ethiopia the British Atlantic fleet was concen- 
trated in the Mediterranean. It was overwhelmingly stronger than 
the whole Italian Navy. But the British preparations had been so 
lax in previous years that the fleet had on board ammunition 
enough for less than half an hour’s firing. It was helpless. This 
one deficiency paralyzed ail Great Britain’s expensive battieships. 

Balance, then, is as necessary for the Navy as for the Army. A 
great deal of money already is being spent on our sea armaments. 
The latest construction program, authorized by Congress in 1938, 
will entail the expenditure of more than $1,000,000,600 over from 
6 to 8 years. The Navy is our first line of defense, whether that is 
deemed to cover only United States territory or the whole Western 
Hemisphere. (In recent years the Navy’s plans are believed to have 
assumed the duty of upholding the Monroe Doctrine.) 

The consensus appears to be that what is needed now for the 
Navy is chiefly a continuation of the présent expansion program, 
with special emphasis on rounding out the fleet to achieve full 
fighting strength. This policy, the naval experts believe, would 
serve our defense necds, unless we decide to police the world. In 
that case, according to the Chief of Naval Operations, the country 
would require three times the force contemplated by the present 
program. The cost would be staggering. 

There has been some talk of the desirability of doubling the 
current size of the Navy in order to create independent fleets in 
both oceans capable of withstanding simuléaneous attack from 
two or more enemies. Most authorities oppose this scheme. They 
declare that the possibility of such an attack is too remote to 
justify the expense (estimated at $3,000,000,000) and that so long 


|} as the Panama Canal is adequately protected, the main fieet can be 


shifted back and forth readily enough to meet any probable crisis. 

In discussing the needs of the Army, Navy, and air force, one 
subject constantly recurs. It is supply. If war comes, the Naticn 
must be ready to expand all branches of the defense and to keep 
them furnished with effective equipment. Under modern condi- 
tions this will involve a conversion of our industrial piants gen- 
erally from peacetime operations to production for military pur- 
poses. In Germany the change already seems to have been made 
in connection with the Nazi rearmament program. Such regi- 
mentation is not feasible in a democracy like ours. But it is pos- 
sible to make certain preparations in advance. 

Thus, a survey has been started to determine what factories 
are best equipped to produce various war supplies. About 10,000 
establishments, it is reported, have been investigated and assigned 
their wartime duty to manufacture some 7,300 items. But much 
remains to be done. There are important items so specialized as to 
be outside the capacity of our normal productive resources, such as 
bomb sights, gas-mask canisters, demclition bombs, and fuses. These 
call for “educational” orders, allowing factories to experiment, buy 
proper machinery, and develop special skill among their employees. 

Further, there is the need of providing the machine tools, jigs, 
dies, and such, required for getting into speedy production. In- 
stead of building a large and costly fleet of airplanes that will 
become obsolete within 2 or 3 years, we should be equipped with 
the tools for their manufacture. These tools would gradually 
become obsolete and have to be scrapped and renewed. That 
would cost something, but it would cost far less than scrapping 
obsolete airplanes. 

Finally, there is the necessity already mentioned of assembling 
reserves of essential raw materials like manganese, tungsten, and 
rubber that otherwise would have to be imported in time of war 
All this is unspectacular work. But in an emergency it wou'd 
be of inestimabie value. 





[From the Kansas City Star of January 3, 1939] 
6. WHAT POLicy For DEFENSE? 
A BALANCED PROGRAM NEEDED 
The question of what constitutes a rational armament program 
for the United States has been discussed in some detail in a series of 
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editorials in the Star. Here we sum up the situation in the light of 
available facts. 

1. The United States has the immense defense that no European 
nation has, of the great ocean barriers. We need not become hys- 
terical. There is plenty of time to plan our defense program on a 
rational basis in accordance with competent Army and Navy advice. 

2. It is essential first to determine the purpose for which we are 
arming. If we expect merely to defend our own shores, a certain 
program of armament expansion is required. If we expect to go 
overseas and take an active hand in European affairs on the theory 
that such a policy is needed for our defense, then another and far 
more costly program is necessary. Three major defense policies are 
open to us: 

The defense of continental United States, including Hawaii, the 
Canal Zone, and the Caribbean area. 

The defense of both American continents in accordance with the 
Monroe Doctrine, which is based on the assumption that our na- 
tional safety would be imperiled if Eurcpean nations or Japan were 
allowed to get military bases in any of the Latin-American countries. 

A virtual alliance with the European democracies to restrain the 
aggressive dictatorships, on the ground that if Britain and France 
were crushed the United States would not be safe. 

3. For the first policy of continental defense the United States 
already is fairly well prepared. It is not nearly in the position in 
which it was caught in 1916-17 when it had no air equipment and 
had not even decided on the type of rifle to be used. A moderate 
rearmament program to round out our defense, costing perhaps 
$500,000,000, would be sufficient. We would need certain additions 
to the Navy beyond those now planned, in order to have a balanced 
fleet. We would need to expand somewhat the Army organization 
and provide necessary equipment. Some additional airplanes 
would be required and an expansion of ground and training facili- 
ties. Of prime importance would be the equipment of factories 
with the necessary machine tools to enable them to get into pro- 
duction rapidly, and the accumulation of essential materials that 
we do not produce. 

4. For the defense of the Monroe Doctrine some modification and 
expansion of this program would be needed. Commercial aviation 
companies would have to be helped to get more landing fields and 
equipment in Latin America. The air force would have to be 
expanded to meet the situation. If the Panama Canal is ade- 
quately defended there would be no need of the extravagant pro- 
posals to double the Navy in order to provide one fleet for the 
Atlantic and another for the Pacific. 

5. To arm on a world basis in accordance with policy No. 3 
would involve enormous expense, and would be contrary to what 
overwhelming public sentiment believes should be done. 

6. In conclusion: We repeat the whole situation should be con- 
sidered on a reasonable basis, without hysteria. Especially should 
Congress be on its guard not to stray off to provide spectacular 
arms like a huge airplane fleet and more battleships, when all 
the competent authorities agree that a balanced program for 
Army and Navy is required. 

There would be general agreement on the need of providing 
adequately for continental defense in the way already outlined. 

The Star believes the defense of the Monroe Doctrine is neces- 
sary for national safety, and that the continental defense pro- 
gram, which is needed in any event, should be expanded to meet 
the requirements of protecting the Western Hemisphere from 
European or Asiatic aggression. 

he third program of arming to take an active hand in over- 
Seas politics The Star believes is unwarranted, extravagant, and 
against the judgment of the American people. It recognizes the 
possibility, however, that if there should be a world war, the 
United States might again become involved against its present 
will. But it also believes that an intelligent armament program 
to meet the needs of continental and American defense would 
be ample. If the emergency should arise this program could 
rapidly be expanded to meet any contingency. 

In this situation it repeats what it has said before, that there 
should be no subterfuge, no disguising of our real purpose in 
rearming; and that by no means should Congress get into an 
extravagant program of rearming on a world basis on the pretext 
that it is merely providing for necessary continental defense. 
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17), 1939 


ADDRESS OF HON. JAMES E. MURRAY, OF MONTANA, JANUARY 
17, 1939 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an address which 
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I delivered at a meeting of the Washington Post of the Jewish 
War Veterans, at Washington, D. C., January 17, 1939. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the REecorp, as follows: 


I am grateful for the opportunity of addressing the Washington 
Post of the Jewish War Veterans and their ladies in this mag- 
nificent building of the Jewish Community Center, which no doubt 
mirrors the spirit and activities of the Jewish community of the 
Nation’s Capital. 

I speak to you tonight as an American who cherishes the Ameri- 
can way of life. I speak also as a Catholic, loyal to my own 
faith but respecting the faith of other men worshiping God in 
their own way. As an American and as a Christian, I am filled 
with a deep sense of horror by the reign of rancor and bitterness 
— of late has been writing a bloody page in the history of our 

me. 

The lot of the Jews in Europe has indeed become a most unhappy 
and tragic one. Pilloried by ruthless dictators who have descended 
to a degree of oppression and brutality never before reached, and 
the end is not yet in sight. Only God knows when and how good 
will among men will again be restored. I am old-fashioned enough, 
however, to continue to believe in the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. I have an abiding faith that justice will 
come again, and I am proud tonight to join with my fellow citizens 
in holding aloft. the torch of tolerance and mercy to light the way 
of oppressed and tortured millions to a better day. 

I decry the unwarranted acts of brutality and humiliation being 
heaped upon a defenseless people by the demigods now in control 
of some sections of Europe. As a Christian, I am ashamed to 
repeat the record of outrages perpetrated on the Jews of Europe, 
bereft, as they are, of all means of defense. If these so-called 
leaders who are propelling Europe toward the brink of war had 
any faith in God or any belief in justice or humility, the world 
would have been spared the crimes of concentration camps, club- 
bings, murders, purges, and exiles. 

I have no desire on this occasion to repeat the platitudes of 
many of my fellow Christians, who, in speaking before Jewish audi- 
ences, sometimes refer to Jews as the “chosen people,” and I do 
not come here tonight to merely tell you that “some of my best 
friends are Jews.” I like always to think of my Jewish fellow 
citizens as being no better and no worse than others. In my 
State of Montana we make no distinctions. Out there we are all 
just Americans. 

You have, of course, your share of saints and sinners, and there 
are those among your people, as there are among all races and all 
peoples, who have enriched life by their contributions in the va- 
rious fields of art, of science, and of commerce. I think the Jews 
in this country have played their part nobly and well, and have 
done much to shed luster on the term “American.” If I were a 
Jew, I would say with Shakespeare: “I am a Jew. Hath not a Jew 
eyes? Hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, 
passions?” 

Of course, the Jews have the weaknesses as well as the virtues 
common to other peoples of the human race. They are entitled 
only to the same measure of sympathy and justice we of other 
races hope to have accorded to ourselves. Their sins should neither 
be exaggerated nor their virtues ignored. On the whole, they 
measure up with the rest of us. I, for one, am unwilling to admit 
that any single race excels all others. 

I would be both ungracious and unjust if I did not acknowledge 
the peculiarly Jewish contributions to our civilization. The Jew- 
ish people gave to the world the conception of one God—monothe- 
ism. Who can be unmindful of the eternal beauty of the Psalms 
of David, the social implications of the teachings of the prophets 
of Israel, or who can forget the lamentations of Jeremiah, or the 
vision of Isaiah? Jesus Christ, the Saviour, who gave us the 
Christian faith, was born of your people. 

But today a strange and peculiar doctrine has been set in mo- 
tion to plague your hapless race. I refer to the doctrine of alleged 
racial purity, or Aryanism. If I could speak to Hitler or to Mus- 
solini, I would tell them what Disraeli told his fellow members of 
the English Parliament when taunted with being a Jew. “That is 
all very well,” said he, “but when your ancestors were chasing each 
other around trees with stone axes, mine were writing the Talmud.” 

As an American and a supporter of our American principles of 
liberty and justice I resent this attempt to slander a whole race. 
Most nations engaging in acts of oppression and injustice under- 
take to justify their conduct upon some high principle. Of course, 
you can’t very well rob a man and at the same time admit that he 
is a gentleman and your equal, or that he is possessed of any 
merit whatever. You must first assert and declare him unfit to 
enjoy either liberty or property in order to justify the spoilation. 
In Germany, if Hitler was completely sincere, would he, in addi- 
tion to depriving the Jews of their civic rights, also rob them of 
their property? I am sure that history will record his oppression 
and spoilation of the Jews as the basest page in German history. 

We, you, all of us are privileged to be citizens of this great 
American democracy. To my way of thinking, the greatness of 
America is not to be measured solely by her material resources, for 
which, of course, we are all truly grateful. We should, and must, 
make wise use of our abundant natural resources, to the end that 
every American citizen may be the beneficiary of Nature’s bounty. 
But the greatness of our country, in the end, will be measured only 
by its spiritual resources; by its adherence to humanitarian prin- 
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It is by no mere chance that this country has no minority problem. 
To our shores have come men and women of various religious faiths 
and from many old-world countries. Here Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jew, English, Irish, German, French, Scotch, Russian, Dutch, Swede, 
to mention but a few, have learned to live, work, worship God, and 
rear their families under a philosophy of “equal rights for all and 
special privileges for none.” Ours is a government based upon law 
and not upon the caprice or whim of a dictator or a privileged few. 

The rights of our citizens should not and do not depend on 
mere sufferance or tolerance. Of course, we must be personally tol- 
erant, but to each citizen, under our system, must be accorded and 
guaranteed the full and equal protection of the law of the land, 
based upon right and justice. So long as this conception of gov- 
ernment endures the rights of no man will be in jeopardy, regardless 
of race or religion. 

An old word has lately been resurrected from the past—the word 
“refugee.” This is a grim and impelling word. It is unthinkable 
that human beings—men, women, and children—in this period of 
civilization can be made refugees; cargoes of human lives to be 
dumped at the first port of call. These people are not refugees; 
they have a right to stay in the countries of their origin, where in 
many cases they have lived for generations and where they have 
become attached to native traditions. This problem of the rights of 
minorities, which we thought had been settled for all time, must 
finally be solved if there is to be any stability or security in the 
world. The settlement of this problem must be based on right and 
justice. Otherwise man has lost his dignity and forfeited his right 
to be called civilized. 

It is not necessary that every man and woman must look alike, 
think alike, act alike, worship alike, or vote alike. The imperish- 
able glory of our Constitution is that within the framework of 
that immortal document each group, each religion, each institu- 
tion can and does make a vital contribution to what has come to 
be known as the American tradition. 

Let me say here and now that I am not afraid of the vulner- 
ability of American institutions. They have their foundations, not 
in the swamps of intolerance, bigotry, or hatred, but in the firm 
bedrock of the soil of a free people who, from Lexington to the Marne, 
paid for them with their blood. I have no fear of fascism, nazi- 
ism, communism, or any other “ism” in America. A free people 
will never be wooed and won to any false “ism,” but a free people 
must be eternally vigilant. 

There are many counts in the indictment drawn by the enemies 
of the Jewish people too baseless to defend or to enumerate, but 
I do wish to mention tonight only two because they are so often 
used by your enemies—and may I say here that your enemies are 
the foes of all mankind. We have learned to know that an 
attack upon one people is an attack upon all people; a slander 
against one religion is a slander against all religions; an assault 
against freedom in one country is an assault against freedom 
everywhere. 

The two charges to which I refer are that the Jew is unpatriotic 
and that he is communistic. Both these charges would be too 
ridiculous to merit discussion if it were not for the fact that many 
misguided and envious persons accept them and frequently further 
the slander by repetition. 

I dislike to burden you tonight with statistics. However, let us 
examine briefly what part the American Jews played in the late 
World War, The United States in that struggle mobilized approxi- 
mately 4,355,000 men, or 4.3 percent of the population. Of those 
mobilized, approximately 250,000 were of the Jewish faith, or 4.5 
percent of the Jewish population. In other words, the Jew was 
no more and no less patriotic, measured by the numbers mobilized. 
A more interesting figure is this: Of the total number of men mobi- 
lized, there were 1,491,000 in the Infantry, or 26.6 of the total 
mobilized, whereas the Jews in the Infantry numbered 84,973, or 
48 percent of the Jews mobilized. Is any more eloquent argument 
come in support of the patriotism or devotion of the Jewish 
citizen 

And here is what General Pershing, the Chief of the American 
Expeditionary Forces, had to say: 

“When the time came to serve their country in arms, no class 
of people served with more patriotism or with higher motives than 
the young Jews who volunteered or were drafted and who went 
overseas with our other young Americans. I well remember, in my 
inspections of New York divisions, seeing so many patriotic, well- 
disciplined, well-behaved young Jewish soldiers, whose commanders 
spoke of them in the highest terms.” 

I have read that in Germany 100,000 Jews were mobilized, or 17 
percent of the total Jewish population, of which 12,000 were killed 
in battle. I could keep on giving you the statistics of Jewish 
service in every army of every power in the World War; I could 
also relate scores of acts of individual bravery, heroism, and sac- 
rifice, but it is unnecessary. 

The cry that the Jew is communistic is even more preposterous 
than the one that he is unpatriotic. The myth is being spread 
also that Bolshevism is of Jewish origin. I presume this is because 
of the fact that Karl Marx was of Jewish extraction, or perhaps the 
Jew may sometimes appear too eager to assist in a program of 
ameliorating the condition of those who are undernourished, 
poorly housed, or ill-clad. Obviously, that is not communism; 
that is just plain justice and sound Americanism. The basic 
philosophy of Judaism, as I understand it, is wholly inconsistent 
with communism. It is certainly unlikely that a people engaged in 
industry, in commerce, in the professions, promoting the works of 
charity and mercy, would at the same time deliberately undertake 
to destroy their government and ruin themselves. 
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In this country, with rare exceptions, those Jews who have at- 
tained political prominence have done so either as Republicans or 
Democrats and not as enemies of democracy. In Russia only 2 
of the 55 leaders are Jews; namely, Kaganovich and Litvinoff. In 
our own country, Governors Lehman and Horner are certainly not 
Communists; nor are Justice Brandeis or Justice Frankfurter or 
the distinguished Secretary of the Treasury, Henry Morgenthau. 
Nor was the late Justice Cardozo a Communist. Scores of Jews 
have risen in this country to positions of prominence and renown, 
not as Communists, but as patriotic men and women wedded to 
our American institutions—men and women who have supported 
in the highest degree the principles of charity, of freedom, and of 
justice. I am confident of the fact that the Jewish war veterans 
of America, of whom there are tens of thousands, are loyal, patriotic 
American soldiers, willing to fight again, if necessary, to keep this 
country free from communism or any other subversive movement. 

Consequently we must conclude that those who deliberately 
vilify the Jews as Communists do so despite the clear record of 
the case. They use the argument merely as a red herring to camou- 
flage their true motives, which must be grounded in stupidity, 
hatred, and religious bias—things that can have no rhyme or 
reason or place in America. 

I can well sympathize with those among you who cherish the 
ideals of Zionism and desire to build a Jewish national homeland 
in Palestine under the Balfour declaration. I can understand the 
longing of those who are persecuted to return to their historic 
home, there to dwell in peace on their own soil. I am sure that 
the peculiar genius of the Jewish people would create a state 
based upon justice and equality. If that could be achieved, and 
I see no reason why it cannot, it is possible that out of Palestine 
might again come some contribution which would enrich life 
everywhere. Certainly if Palestine is not the solution of the 
Jewish problem, it may at least make a substantial contribution 
to that solution. 

The restlessness prevailing in Europe—economic, political, and 
social—has lately spread to our land. We cannot help this as 
boundary lines and oceans have been swept away by the speed 
of modern communication. There are gullible persons who, for 
personal gain and with shameless disregard of human rights, will 
profess to believe that these alien doctrines are cure-alls for the ills 
that beset us. The minds of men—even some well-intentioned 
ones—are often confused and misled. Let us pray, therefore, that 
the American people will awaken to the dangers which confront 
them, and stand steadfastly for justice and equality toward ail 
races and all peoples within our gates. There is only one answer 
I can give to those who doubt our way of doing things: Let us 
have greater doses of Americanism. If we have an abiding con- 
fidence in democracy and liberty, the ship of state will never 
flounder but will weather all the storms that may gather about us. 

By liberty I do not mean license; by liberty I mean the Bill of 
Rights as set forth in the first 10 amendments to the Constitution. 
By liberty I mean a free press, the right of every man to speak his 
mind without fear or favor. By liberty I mean the right of every 
man to select his mode of worship without jeopardy. By liberty I 
mean the right of every man to be safe in his person without being 
haunted by fears of secret police. By liberty I mean the right of 
every man to protest and to have an impartial trial without fear 
of recriminations. These precious human rights, wrested in a long 
and bloody struggle against tyrants lasting over a thousand years, 
are guaranteed in this country by that great charter of human 
rights, the Constitution. By democracy I mean a form of govern- 
ment under which every man has a voice in the selection of its 
servants. By democracy I mean the right of every man to be 
secure in his property by which he has come honestly. By de- 
mocracy I mean the right of every man to share equally in economic 
opportunities. 

But we have now learned that liberty and democracy are luxuries 
in a complex and changing world. We are told in some quarters 
that it is an expensive form of political mechanism. The citizen 
must pay a price in a democracy. The citizen must share alike all 
responsibilities, all burdens, all costs. And, what is more impor- 
tant, the citizen must be willing and ready to defend his Govern- 
ment with his life if need be. 

“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” A free people must 
therefore be alert to resist any imroads upon its fundamental 
tenets. We must be on guard, and in its incipient stages repulse 
the efforts of those who would impose upon us other political and 
economic doctrines of thought and action. America has been 
tested in the crucible of fire, and it emerges today as one of the 
few remaining democracies. 

I say with pride, but not the pride of the chauvinist, that ours 
is the best form of government designed by man. It offers the 
most effective basis for the development of our civilization and the 
improvement of our social and cultural conditions. It has re- 
served the power of government in the people, where it properly 
belongs. A free people must have free institutions. Our courts 
stand as a bulwark against usurpation of power either by the legis- 
lative or executive arms of the Government. As long as we have 
the writ of habeas corpus, trial by jury, and an independent judi- 
ciary, so long we shail be free men. 

You have no doubt observed that in the totalitarian states there 
is no independent system of courts. The courts in those states 
are merely the tools of the dictators and instrumentalities of 
effectively eliminating all opposition. The ideals of justice are 
placed by your rabbis as above the ideals of peace. And justice 
can only prevail through an unshackled and courageous judicial 
order. 
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In this hour of darkness Jews should not despair. You are an 
ancient people. You have survived all your oppressors and tra- 
ducers of the past. The names of your enemies are but memories. 
Your present oppressors will meet the same fate as those of other 
periods. You will live, if you choose, as free and courageous men 
unaer the banner of democracy, ready to defend this freedom with 
life if necessary. 

In your fight against racial and religious bias, in your fight 
against malice and ignorance and hatred I pledge you my heart 
and hand as an American and as a Christian. 


National Rally of Young Democratic Clubs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEWIS B. SCHWELLENBACH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 19 (legislative day of Tuesday, January 
17), 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. CLAUDE PEPPER, OF FLORIDA, AT SEATTLE, 
WASH., JULY 16, 1938 


Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp a speech delivered by 
the distinguished Senator from Florida [Mr. Pepper] at the 
national rally of young Democratic clubs in Seattle, Wash., 
on July 16, 1938. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


It is a good omen for the future of the Democratic Party and 
for the hereafter of America that this national convention of Young 
Democrats has assembled in this great city of the great West. 

Here are represented together in a common cause two of the 
most vital forces of this Nation—the Nation’s West and the Na- 
tion’s youth. It is only natural that the two should find a fellow- 
ship and a friendship which come easily, for both have much in 
common—enterprise, energy, courage, freshness of point of view, 
open-mindedness, willingness to meet and face new conditions. 

It is also but natural that the occasion of the assembly should 
be to forward the cause of democracy, for these very qualities 
which so clearly characterize youth and the West are the very 
essence of the spirit of the Democratic Party. 

The countless brave men and braver women of the West con- 
quered a new world and made it by their enterprise and genius to 
blcssom as the rose. Every young generation also has to conquer a 
new world. This young generation which is represented here today 
has already thrown its skirmish line far forward and soon the 
main army will begin to occupy the greatest destiny seen of all 
time. 

Our forefathers, out of the deep wells of their great courage, 
launched their energies upon two colossal tasks in the beginning 
of our country. First, they set out for the physical conquest of 
this heart of a continent; second, they determined that their 
Government should be adapted to the needs and the aspirations of 
this country. 

With their persistent sacrifice and herculean efforts they carved 
out of a wilderness a veritable jewel of wealth and beauty. No 
less unique and distinctive was the Government which they built 
here. In the crucible of their experiences through one and three- 
quarters centuries, over the fires of their own idealism and imagi- 
nation, they refined all the known past about men’s governments 
into something essentially new and unparalleled for this throbbing 
new Nation. It has been the genius of that Government whenever 
it has harkened back to the sentiments of its origin to continue to 
adapt itself to the new problems of each age; for well has it 
understood that “each age is a dream that is dying or one that is 
coming to birth.” 

It is now three and a third centuries since Jamestown, and we 
are no longer without experience and maturity. Long ago every 
nock and cranny of this gigantic country we put under foot and 
unchallenged dominion. We subjugated the savages and the beasts 
of the forests. We yoked the fields and the plows for our abundant 
nourishment and comfort. We bade rough, uneven Nature bow 
its head to our energy and enterprise as we flung highways and 
railways into every remote sector of mountain and plain. We 
bridled the timeless rivers which from their illimitable past had 
scerned restraint and made them turn the wheels of industry 
and bear upon their broad backs a nation’s commerce. Even the 
towering mountain peaks which through their ageless lives not 
even to the soaring eagle had bowed their proud heads now we sail 
above in such comfort and security that they, like the little sands 
upon the seashore, bear witness to our mastery over all the eye 
surveys. 

Our 3,000 miles of shore line embrace the oceans and the Gulf. 
Between the two great oceans lie 3,000 miles more of the very heart 
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of a continent, incomparably rich, pregnant with almost every 
variety of resource, kissed by an equable climate, inhabited by 
130,000,000 of people speaking essentially the same language, living 
under the same law, bound inextricably together by the conscious- 
ness of a common destiny, and possessing a physical and mental 
vigor and a spiritual refinement not approximated by any people 
on the earth. Our annual income is from seventy to eighty billion 
dollars, our total wealth in excess of $300,000,000,000. We live in 
a state of comfort; we are nourished, housed, and clad. Our means 
of communication and transportation are above any other people 
in the world. Search all history, scan all the wide world and you will 
find nothing like this Nation anywhere. Surely, one might surmise, 
here man has comes to his destiny dreamed of through the ages. 

But this is America’s front yard. But we also have a back yard. 
For example, 200 of our greatest corporations in 1932 owned 
nearly one-fourth of the whole Nation's wealth and about 
one-half of the nonbanking corporate wealth of the country. In 
1935 about one-tenth of the reporting corporation earned about 
one-half of all the net corporate income in the Nation in the same 
year. In 1935-36 about 47 percent of the American families and 
individuals living alone made less than $1,000 a year, and in 1937 
4 percent of all reporting estates transmitted by inheritance rep- 
resented one-third of all the wealth transmitted by inheritance 
during that period. Nearly one-third of America’s farmers make 
annually less than $500 each and nearly two-thirds of our farmers 
earn every year less than $1,000 each, almost one-half of the farm 
population of our Nation is tenantry and the number is steadily 
increasing. We have so permitted our soil to be dissipated that 
now more than 50,000,000 of acres are eroded into uselessness, 
“One-third of our Nation is ill-fed, ill-housed, and ill-clothed.” We 
have a million more illiterates than college graduates. In spite 
of our annual crime bill being $15,000,000,000 we still have one 
murder committed every 40 minutes. 

In fact, more than a quarter of a century ago, Woodrow Wilson 
with his clear eye saw that all had not been well with our national 
life. In his first inaugural, speaking sentiments true then and 
truer now, he said: “Our life contains every great thing, and con- 
tains it in rich abundance. But the evil has come with the good, 
and much fine gold has been corroded. With riches has come 
inexcusable waste. We have squandered a great deal of what we 
might have used, and have not stopped to conserve the exceeding 
bounty of nature, without which our genius for enterprise would 
have been worthless and impotent, scorning to be careful, shame- 
lessly prodigal, as well as admirably efficient. 

“We have been proud of our industrial achievements, but we have 
not hitherto stopped and thought fully enough to count the human 
costs, the cost of lives snuffed out, of energies overtaxed and 
broken, the fearful physical and spiritual cost to the men and 
women upon whom the dead weight and burden of it all has 
fallen pitilessly the years through. The groans and agony of it 
all has not yet reached our ears, the solemn, moving undertone 
of our life, coming up out of the mines and factories and out of 
every home where the struggle had its intimate and familiar 
seat. With the great Government went many deep secret things 
which we too long delayed to look into and scrutinize with candid, 
fearless eyes. The great Government we love has too often been 
made use of for private and selfish purposes, and those who used 
it had forgotten the people. 

“At last a vision has been vouchsafed us of our life as a whole. 
We see the bad with the good, the debased and decadent with the 
sound and vital. With this vision we approach new affairs. Our 
duty is to cleanse, to reconsider, to restore, to correct the evil with- 
out impairing the good, to purify and humanize every process of 
our common life without weakening or sentimentalizing it. There 
has been something crude and heartless and unfeeling in our haste 
to succeed and be great. Our thought has been ‘let every man 
look out for himself, let every generation look out for itself,’ while 
we reared giant machinery which made it impossible that any 
but those who stood at the levers of control should have a chance 
to look out for themselves. We had not forgotten our morale. 
We remembered well enough that we had set up a policy which 
Was meant to serve the humblest as well as the most powerful, 
with an eye single to the standards of justice and fair play, and 
remembered it with pride. But we were very heedless and in a 
hurry to be great. 

“We have come now to the sober second thought. The scales of 
heediessness have fallen from our eyes. We have made up our 
minds to square every process of our national life again with the 
standards which we so proudly set up at the beginning and have 
always carried in our hearts. Our work is a work of restoration.” 

The work of restoration begun by the Democratic Party in 1912 is 
again resumed and well under way by the Democratic Party in the 
same spirit which actuated Woodrow Wilson. Under our incom- 
parable President, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, the spiritual heir of 
Woodrow Wilson, as was Elisha of Elijah, we are trying to restore to 
the American people their fundamental liberties and their basic 
rights, that is to say: 

First. The right to make a living as laborer, farmer, merchant. 
teacher, professional man—anything that is serviceable and hor- 
orable. 

Second. The right to enjoy something more than just a living— 
I mean to say, to have a decent home, to have health, some of the 
things modern science has made commonplace, education for one’e 
children, some leisure, some recreation. 

Third. The right to a government which in its heart wants to 
be fair to every one of its citizens and who will see to it that 
every one of its citizens is fair to every one of his fellow citizer= 








We are making progress. America has stirred from her moral 
lethargy, and her ancient virtues speak again. But there is one 
way by which that restoration, the fundamental progress of the 
Nation, can and will continue. And that is by the Government of 
the United States continuing to be a truly liberal government—a 
government which has a genuine moral fervor in its determination 
to better the lot of the men, women, and children who are its citi- 
zens—a government which, like modern “medicine,” has the good 
sense to adopt its prescriptions to the changing demands of the 


The end of government is the welfare of the people. The means 
of reaching those ends change; the ends never. 

In Jefferson’s day the welfare of the people demanded the sup- 
pression of the Barbary pirates, the purchase of Louisiana, and the 
— of an additional 100,000,000 acres of land from the 

ns. 


In Jackson’s day the public welfare demanded that the Govern- 
ment protect the Nation against the strangling influences of a 
centralized and viciously manipulated money power. 

In Cleveland’s day the general welfare required that the giant 
railroads which held the destiny of this great West in their hands 
be restrained from exploitation and favoritism and made to per- 
form fair and efficient public service. 

In Wilson's day the promotion of the general welfare dictated 
the reformation of the banking structure, the strengthening of 
the antitrust laws, the curbing of private business abuses by the 
creation of the Federal Trade Commission, aid to the public health, 
@ reawakening of the conscience of America to a thousand injus- 
tices and shortcomings in our economic and social order. 

In Roosevelt’s day the national interest makes it the plain duty 
of the Government to take up in dead earnest the work of national 
restoration begun by Woodrow Wilson and long neglected. The 
whole Nation, if not the whole world, knows what we are doing 
to make the Government of the United States the willing and 
intelligent servant of the American people—to lift up men’s heads 
and hearts, to restore their pride and self-confidence, to give them 
a hand as they try to find their way through the complex and 
dificult life of this day; to give men and women the kind of 
security their forefathers came to America and, later, to the great 
West, to find. 

The only hope for a liberal Government in this Nation is the 
Democratic Party. The whole political history of the country 
Ieaves no doubt of that fact. True, there is another political 
party which now is claiming to have undergone a change of 
heart (these disciples of Hamilton even are trying to steal our 
patron saint Jefferson) but the people know, of course, that this 
is just another example of the age-old story—the hand of Esau 
but the voice of Jacob. 

And, conversely, I want to say solemnly and earnestly as one who 
is proud of a Democratic tradition which goes back as far as anyone 
in the Nation—that the only hope of the Democratic Party to be a 
dominant national party, to have the opportunity and the privilege 
of carrying on in the people’s name the people’s government, is for 
the Democratic Party to stand steadfast, day in and day out, as the 
truly liberal party of this country. 

The have now become articulate. They have found out 
by bitter experience what happens to them when their lives and 
their destinies are under the dominion of a government the chief 
concern of which is for a class and not the whole people, and the 
chief characteristics of which are favoritism and cowardice. They 
are determined that they will no longer be the pawns in the game; 
they will be the players. 

Any party which in its heart keeps faith with them, which does 
not trifie with their confidence or its solemn obligation to govern, 
they will stand by with almost Pythian loyalty, but woe unto the 
unfaithful. They will spew them out of their mouths. 

The hope of the Democratic Party and the hope of liberalism 
today lies in the West, the South, and the laboring man, the small- 
business man, and the small farmer of the North. This is the most 
important fact in the politics of the United States today. 

We of the West and the South do not harbor ill will against anyone 
or any section and we would urge our unity only to preserve such 
self-interest as is to the good of the whole country. Yet we are 
natural allies and both of us have the common experience of having 
been sorely neglected until this administration came into power. 

We have in common the problem of how to get a fair share of a 
nation’s income for our agriculture; of how to break down a sys- 
tem of discriminatory freight rates which are throttling our efforts 
to establish industry which Nature has made our birthright; of 
how to obtain sufficient capital for our natural development and 
to free ourselves from the shackles of absentee proprietorship; the 
problems of conservation and restoration of our natural resources 
of forest and soil; the problem of flood control, irrigation, the 
development of our potential resources of water power, and the fair 
distribution of the blessings of modern science. Above all, we 
have the essential problem of keeping ever uppermost in our na- 
tional policy human welfare, human health, human hope, human 
happiness beyond everything else. 

And these things which we of the West and the South have in 
common we share with our brethren of the North who are the 
people of the North. They are asking in principle the same things 
we are seeking—a fair place in the abundant sun of our national 
life, fair wages. fair working conditions, fair security for their 
jobs and their old age, fair access to the avenues of opportunity, 
fair hope for their children to be able to find a place where they 
tuo may work, play, live honorably, and die peacefully. 
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If you will allow me to do so, I should like to come to you 
friends of the West not only as a representative of a great State 
but as an ambassador of good will from your good neighbor—the 
South. We of that South need your friendship; we extend to you 
our friendship in return. We need your help in our struggles; we 
know the Herculean battle you are winning, and we want tc be 
helpful to you. We need your sympathetic understanding of those 
problems which are ar to us; we pledge you that we will 
judge you neither harshly nor hastily in any case. 

Let me tell you fellow young Democrats, how very proud I am to 
be able to be one of this great assembly. I congratulate every one 
of you upon being here and upon the high purpose which brought 
you here. I congratulate you upon the decision which I know you 
have made—that the Young Democratic Club movement of America 
is not a training school for ward politicians, but is a great national 
forum where young men and women who are able and unafraid, 
who have in their hearts ideals and in their souls dreams, may 
give new vitality to our age-old aspirations for a better life. 

The young men who went out to war in 1917 carried the heavy 
burden of a nation’s honor and a nation’s objectives. A responsi- 
bility no less solemn for a nation’s future rests upon us young 
men and women of this day. As Woodrow Wilson said in 1912, 
let us say in 1938: “The Nation has been deeply stirred, stirred by 
a solemn passion; stirred by the knowledge of wrong, of ideals lost, 
of government too often debauched and made an instrument of 
evil. The feelings with which we face this new age of right and 
opportunity sweep across our heartstrings like some air out of 
God’s own presence, where justice and mercy are reconciled and the 
judge and the brother are one. We know our task to be no mere 
task of politics but a task which shall search us through and 
through, whether we be able to understand our time and the need 
of our people, whether ;we be indeed their spokesmen and their 
interpreters, whether we have the pure heart to comprehend and 
the rectified will to choose our high course of action.” 

The young men and women of 1917 did not fail. The Nation 
knows that its future is glorious and secure in the hands of its 
young men and women of 1938. 





Our Waterways and Our National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 19 (legislative day of Tuesday, January 
17), 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. LISTER HILL, OF ALABAMA, NOVEMBER 
21, 1938 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an address which I prepared for 
delivery at the annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley As- 
sociation on the 21st of last November, on the subject Our 
Waterways and Our National Defense. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. President, delegates, and members of the Mississippi Valley 
Association, I sincerely appreciate the opportunity which your invi- 
tation gives me to attend this year’s annual meeting of your 
association. 

Your association’s very able executive secretary, Mr. Lochlan 
Mackay, suggested that I discuss Our Waterways and Our National 
Defense. In the light of present world events, no more appropriate 
and pertinent subject could be discussed at this annual meeting of 
your association. 

With the twentieth anniversary of the armistice just passed, the 
world enters a new cycle. Twenty years ago the World War, which 
cost 33 nations $186,000,000,000 and the lives of 10,000,000 men, 
ended with Germany’s defeat. Today Germany arises from defeat 
and appears on the way toward the mastery of central and south- 
eastern Europe. 

A gigantic world armament race ison. We have the strange para- 
dox that we can hope for “peace in our time” only by increased 
armaments. The New York Times in a recent editorial entitled 
“Twenty Years After” says: 

“It is a fact both fantastic and deeply discouraging that on this 
the twentieth anniversary of the end of the World War sane men 
living under a democratic government in the safest of all nations 
should be called upon to recommend a further increase of American 
armaments. Yet that action is plainly forced upon us by the cir- 
cumstances of the world in which we live. So long as offensive 
armaments are piling up in the hands of nations whose purposes 
there is reason to distrust, the ordinary rules of prudence and of 
common sense require that we be prepared. There is no present 


alternative but to make certain that our Navy is adequate to the 
defense of our coast line and our outlying possessions; that our 
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Army, while moderate in size, is brought thoroughly up to the min- 
ute in the matter of modern mechanical equipment; above all else, 
that our defensive forces be greatly strengthened in the air.” 

We read in London dispatches that Great Britain will add an- 
other 400,000,000 to her budget estimate of $600,000,000 and spend 
a billion dollars for aircraft next year, and that five or six thousand 
planes have been ordered. 

In modern warfare the national security of a nation is not man- 
power but machine power. Modern warfare has become mecha- 
nized, and those countries like China and Ethiopia, without adequate 
war machines are helpless to defend themselves against the per- 
fected and destructive war machines of Japan and Italy. 

Mr. Churchill in recent London press dispatches is credited with 
saying that England must gain the supremacy of the air. It was 
not the sword of Damocles that hung over the heads of Chamberlain 
and Daladier at Munich, but it was the supremacy of the air arma- 
ments of Germany and Italy, as compared with the air forces of 
England and France. 

Because of the recent changes in the balance of power in Europe 
and the Far East we have not only national-defense problems but 
economic and national trade problems as well. To solve these 
preblems do we not owe it to ourselves to inquire whether among 
our rich natural resources we may have any upon which we may 
draw indefinitely and without exhaustion for our national defense 
and for our social and general welfare? 

Even casual survey of our natural resources shows that our rivers 
can be used as a perpetual contribtuion to our national security 
and our industrial growth. 

Waterway improvement today means locks and dams, and where 
dams are built power may be developed—all of us are familiar with 
that simple fact—-but do we realize what this power along our 
waterways can do for national defense? Let us review the facts 
briefly. 

As we survey the dramatic history of iron and steel since the 
first iron works of colonial days, established in 1643, nearly 300 
years ago at Saugus, Mass., and soberly think of the many wonder- 
ful steel alloys that have brought a revolution in the steel in- 
dustry in the last 25 years, when we marvel at the dramatic 
evolution and industrial history of aluminum and magnesium, 
and their alloys, and when we contemplate the amazing triumphs of 
the chemical and electrochemical industries I confidently declare 
to the Mississippi Valley Association that the power resources of 
our rivers are most important for our national security and for our 
social and general welfare. 

Steel is not what it was 50 years ago; it now lasts twice as long 
as it did then, because of the scientific and technical developments 
in almost numberless steel alloys—stainless steels and rustless 
steels. Let me emphasize that all these alloy steels are produced 
in electric furnaces requiring cheap power. 

While I do not forget that Disraeli once said, “There are sta- 
tistics and statistics, and then there are liars,” yet there are sta- 
tistical facts about the steel industry that not only inspire us but 
that give us the proud assurance that in the steel industry we 
lead the world. The investment in the steel industry of our 
country amounts to nearly $5,000,000,000, and that industry spent 
over $9,000,000, in research in 1936 and provides a livelihood for 
nearly 600,000 employees. The industry expended nearly $200,- 
000,000 in 1936 for new construction and equipment, and a very 
substantial part of this expenditure was made for building elec- 
tric furnaces for the production of alloy steels. We find the range 
of alloy steel] manufacturing running from coffee pots and sur- 
gical instruments to the Zephyr stainless steel streamlined trains 
of the Burlington Railroad. 

In the field of alloy-steel production the latest announcement is 
that alloy tin plate will be produced, and it is claimed that this 
will prove a revolution in the tin-plate industry. 

The evolution of the aluminum industry, now 50 years old, is 
fascinating. Unknown 50 years ago, aluminum has come to be 
fourth among all the commercial metals in point of world pro- 
duction when measured by volume. We find the amazing and 
varied range of aluminum manufacturing running from coffee- 
pots to airplanes and the streamlined aluminum trains of the 
Union Pacific Railroad. 

In transportation by rail, highway, water, and air there has 
been a revolution in the use of alloy steels, aluminum, and mag- 
nesium and their alloys. 

Fifty years ago aluminum was worth $8 a pound, compared 
with 20 cents a pound today. It is claimed that in the aluminum 
industry there are 200,000 employees engaged at this time in mak- 
ing aluminum cooking utensils, and that 400,000,000 pieces of 
aluminumware are in use in the Nation’s kitchens. 

One of the largest uses of aluminum is in the aviation industry, 
and in our plans for increased air defense we should keep clearly 
in mind that three-fourths of the weight of a modern airplane 
is said to be aluminum. 

In the wonder world of the chemical industry the latest interest- 
ing announcement is that the Du Pont Co. will build a $7,000,000 
plant in New Jersey for spinning synthetic yarn from “nylon” that 
will be as “strong as steel.” The basic raw materials required for 
producing these synthetic yarns are coal, air, and water. It is 
claimed that the production of these synthetic yarns will relieve us 
from further heavy importation of Japanese silk. 

I would forfeit any hope of your indulgence or claim upon your 
patience if I undertook to give you the statistics of the vast electro- 
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chemical industries in our country; I cannot refrain, however, from 
reminding you that at Niagara Falls alone there have been produced 
more than 100 electrochemical and allied products, with plant 
investment of more than $100,000,000. The products have a sales 
value running from $75,000,000 to $100,000,000 annually. 

The contribution of the water power at Niagara Falls and the 
electrochemical plants it serves in winning the World War are well 
known. This should not be forgotten but should be most especially 
remembered at the present time. When war comes toa great Nation 
like ours, it is the power supply and not the manpower which limits 
military strength. Power must be had for machines, munitions, 
and explosives, and manpower alone stands helpless without them. 

Our weakness in this respect during the World War was empha- 
sized by Grosvenor B. Clarkson, late Director of the United States 
Council of National Defense, in his admirable book entitled “Indus- 
trial America in the World War,” in which he says: 

“The shortage of electrical power in some of the congested centers, 
such as Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Philadelphia, Akron, 
Ohio, New Jersey, and a number of places in the South and else- 
where, became alarming in the fall of 1917 and the winter of 
1917-18, and it became necessary to apply the priority principle 
very strictly, rationing and even withdrawing all power from some 
nonwar industries.” 

It is our congested centers which face power shortages in time of 
war. Knowing this, we should profit by our experience and locate 
our peacetime military plants near our large sources of electrical 
power. Each such military plant becomes a nucleus for an inde- 
pendent source of war supplies, safely removed from great cities 
which are the natural targets of the enemy. 

Let us see where the power and the raw materials for producing 
our military essentials are to be found; for wherever they are most 
abundant, there our national-defense plants should be located. In 
none of the river valleys of our country can there be found a great 
power supply together with such a variety and abundance of the 
necessary raw materials for national defense as is found in and near 
the Tennessee Valley. 

Consider aluminum: In the Tennessee Valley we find that the 
water power necessary for aluminum production is abundant and 
can be economically developed. In 1935 I inserted in the CONGREs- 
SIONAL REcorD, in the course of my remarks in the House of Rep- 
resentatives on the Tennessee Valley Authority amendments, the 
figures on the total horsepower installation of the Aluminum Co. of 
America in the United States and Canada. These figures showed 
that the grand total hydroelectric power installations owned by the 
Aluminum Co. of America amount to an ultimate development of 
2,721,955 horsepower, and a present development of 1,566,955 horse- 
power. Since my research of these facts in 1935 I find that my 
figures are too conservative. 

On the Little Tennessee River alone we find the Aluminum Co. 
of America has installed at three power dams 342,000 horsepower. 
I am unable to give you the exact figures as to the capacity of 
these plants, but in the year 1937 the Alcoa aluminum plant re- 
quired approximately 1,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours for its operation. 

In addition to the developments of power by the Aluminum Co. 
of America, there are other water powers on the Little Tennessee 
and tributaries that invite development. Reports indicate that on 
the Little Tennessee and its tributaries there are perhaps five 
additional undeveloped sites, including the great Fontana Dam 
site, and that the annual kilowatt-hour capacity of these sites, 
added to present developments on the Little Tennessee, will amount 
to not less than 2,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours annually. Thus you 
will see that the capacity of the Alcoa Aluminum plant can be 
Goubled when the available water powers of the Little Tennessee 
and its tributaries are developed. 

One of the most important dams proposed by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority is the Fontana Dam on the Little Tennessee 
River. This dam is to be about 450 feet high and will create a 
great storage lake. It will improve the flow of the Little Tennessee 
and the Tennessee Rivers and add appreciably to the navigable 
depth of the Mississippi River below Cairo. It will justify a probable 
hydroelectric installation of 200,000 horsepower. 

In the production of virgin aluminum, the Aluminum Co. of 
America has a complete monopoly. If the Government owned the 
power on the Little Tennessee and its tributaries, the Government 
could control and regulate, in part at least, the aluminum monop- 
oly. I contend that the Government should build the Fontana 
Dam and own it, and that negotiations with the Aluminum Co. 
for its holdings at the Fontana Dam and in its reservoir area should 
be resumed as early as possible. I further favor and shall insist 
that the Government build all of the dams on the Little Tennessee 
River and its tributaries, own and controi them, and by this owner- 
ship, in part at least, control and regulate the aluminum monopoly. 

Dr. A. E. Morgan testified before the Tennessee Valley Authority 
Investigating Committee at Knoxville that the breaking off of ne- 
gotiations between the Tennessee Valley Authority and the Alumi- 
num Co. of America with reference to the Fontana Dam would prob- 
ably cost the Government from $15,000,000 to $25,000,000. While I 
have respect for the former Chairman of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, he obviously is mistaken when he stated that the Govern- 
ment would lose a trading point with the Aluminum Co. of America 
that would cost $15,000,000 to $25,000,000. The reason is plain. 

The Aluminum Co. of America cannot build the Fontana Dam 
without a license from the Federal Power Commission, and hence, 
fortunately, the Government controls the building of the Fontana 





Dam. I hold that the Government has the immediate responsi- 
bility of building it for national defense. With the expansion of 
the aviation industry, and with the need of additional aluminum 
for our increased air defense, negotiations with the Aluminum Co. 
should be resumed and concluded as promptly as possible, the 
dam site should be tested by borings during the coming year, and 
appropriations should be made by Congress not later than 1940 to 
start the building of this dam by the Government as a necessary 
air defense project. 

If you wish a definite example of a river’s contribution to our 
national preparedness for air defense, I cite you to the Norris Dam 
on the Clinch River. The power plant at this dam is furnishing 


increased capacity of the Alcoa aluminum plant, and causing the 
building at Mobile, Ala., of a large plant by the Aluminum Co. 
for treating imported bauxite ores to produce alumina to be sup- 
plied to the Alcoa aluminum plant in the electrolytic production 
of virgin aluminum. 

It will not escape you that these increased plant capacities have 
given increased employment to labor. Our greatest and most 
difficult problem is unemployment, and when the water power on 
the Tennessee River can serve additional industrial plants, either 
for national defense or peace purposes, it will give additional 
employment to labor. 

Recently the Federal Power Commission has issued a most in- 
formative and illuminating report on the subject of power require- 
ments in the electrochemical and electrometallurgical and allied 
industries. In this report the Power Commission gives the con- 
sumption of electric energy per year in kilowatt-hours at the 
present time, and estimates for future requirements, for the pro- 
duction of aluminum, copper, electrolytic zinc, magnesium, and 
other electrometallurgical and _ electrochemical prcducts—all 
needed in national defense. The total past requirements for the 
entire list of products given by the Commission amounts to over 
13,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours annually, and at the end of 5 more 
years there will probably be needed over 17,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours annually. 

The most reliable, efficient, and economical power for serving the 
electrochemical and electrometallurgical industries for national de- 
fense in time of war, and for industrial uses in time of peace, is 
the water power of our rivers. Our mineral resources constantly 
diminish with use—even our iron ores will become exhausted in 
time, but hydroelectric power is truly inexhaustible—it is wasted 
only when it remains undeveloped. 

We find that there are those who are both sincere and well- 
meaning who contend that the water power on the Tennessee River 
and its tributaries should not be sold to electrochemical and 
electrometallurgical companies, and that to do so will deprive the 
public of its yardstick. 

In the first place, I hold that power for national defense should 
have preference over all other uses of power on the Tennessee 
River; and second, very happily, there is ample power on the Ten- 
nessee River which can be developed for serving both national de- 
fense needs and the Tennessee Valley Authority yardstick con- 
sumption without depriving either. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority reports that there will be an 
installation of nearly 2,000,C00 kilowatts at all of the dams pro- 
posed by the Authority in its unified system when all the installa- 
tions in the system are completed. This total installation, when 
completed, will be four times as much as the hydroelectric power 
installations of the Alabama power and Tennessee Electric Power 
Cos. at all of their power dams on the Coosa River and the Ten- 
nessee River and their tributaries. 

Let us admit for the purposes of this discussion—I do not admit 
it as a matter of fact—that when the total installation of about 
2,000,000 kilowatts in the Tennessee Valley Authority unified sys- 
tem are completed there will be a shortage of power for yardstick 
consumption if a substantial part of the 2,000,000 kilowatts is 
ha ote — national defense electrochemical and electrometallurgical 
plants. 

I have already pointed out that when all the available power 
on the Little Tennessee and its tributaries is developed, there will 
be sufficient power to double the present capacity of the Alcoa 
aluminum plant. The capacity of power sites on the French 
Broad and Holston Rivers and their tributaries is alone far in 
excess of any probable demand of both yardstick power and indus- 
trial power. The United States engineers, in their final report on 
the survey of the Tennessee River and its tributaries, located and 
designated 52 proposed power projects and 20 proposed reservoir 
projects on the French Broad and Holston Rivers and their 
tributaries. 

I cannot give you the kilowatt capacity of each of these power 
and reservoir projects on the French Broad and Holston, but on the 
Big Pigeon, a tributary of the French Broad, the Carolina Power 
Co. has a completed project at Waterville with an installation of 
100,000 kilowatts, and the United States engineers located and 
named six proposed projects on the Big Pigeon below Waterville. 
It is conservative, I think, to say that the total power available 
for development on the French Broad and Holston Rivers and 
their tributaries will be in excess of 1,500,000 kilowatts. 

I refrain from taxing your patience to the breaking point by 
attempting to state the possible power capacity at the many power 
sites reported by the United States engineers on the tributaries of 
the Tennessee River below the junction of the French Broad and 
Holston. 
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It has been suggested that the power being developed and pro- 
posed on the Tennessee and its tributaries at the present time by 
the Tennessee Valley Authority can find a market in Cincinnati, 
Louisville, and other Ohio Valley cities, and also in the Atlanta 
power area. I am unalterably opposed to this suggestion. 

If the power developed, as proposed by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority in its unified system, is sold to cities situated like Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville, and Atlanta, and if it should prove that this 
power is needed in time of war, when mass power is absolutely 
necessary for mass production, we will find ourselves building steam 
plants because the power on the Tennessee River will not be avail- 
able. 

It is contrary to reason and economy to propose to ship “white 
coal” from the Tennessee River white coal mines when the “white 
coal” mines on the Cumberland River are idle and going to waste. 

United States engineers report that there are possible develop- 
ments of power on the Cumberland River with a total installed 
capacity of 1,000,000 kilowatts. The Cumberland River deserves 
and is entitled to the power market that is available in Cincinnati, 
Louisville, and other Ohio Valley cities, because the power sites on 
the Cumberland are 100 to 150 miles nearer to these cities than 
are the power sites on the Tennessee. 

Likewise, in the report of the Alabama-Coosa, the district engi- 
neer makes a very significant statement, to wit: 

“The division engineer finds that in either case the revenue may 
be expected from the sale of power at current rates to provide for 
the amortization of the costs of the dams and reservoirs, with large 
favorable balance, if and when the power market expands sufii- 
ciently to absorb this additional power.” 

The United States engineers, in their report on the survey of 
the Cumberland River, state that when the power market may be 
sufficient to absorb the power the most economical, efficient, and 
desirable plan for the navigation improvement of the Cumberland 
River is by high dams and locks. 

So we find that the quickest way to improve the navigation of 
the Alabama, Coosa, and Cumberland Rivers is to develop their 
power. This is true of many other navigable streams throughout 
the Mississippi Valley and elsewhere. Power development not only 
creates a commercially feasible navigation improvement but brings 
the industries from which originate new freight movement by 
waterway, rail, and highway. 

Keenly interested as I am in the improvement of the Alabama- 
Coosa Rivers by building joint navigation-power dams, I shall 
always oppose the transmission of power from power sites on the 
Tennessee River to Atlanta, when that city is nearly 150 miles 
nearer to the power sites on the Coosa River and its tributary, the 
Etowah River. 

I disagree with the policy of the Tennessee Valley Authority in 
transmitting power from Muscle Shoals and Pickwick Landing 
power stations to Arkansas for the reason that the Arkansas power 
market ought to support and sustain the building of power-navi- 
gation dams and reservoir dams on the Arkansas River and its 
tributaries, especially the White River in the State of Arkansas. 

To transmit power from: the Tennessee River to Ohio Valley cities, 
to Arkansas, and to Atlanta is an unjust discrimination against 
the Cumberland, the White, and Coosa Rivers, and denies them 
their legitimate market needed to support the efforts of Senators 
and Members of Congress urging that the Cumberland, White, 
and Coosa Rivers be improved in the same way that the Tennessee 
River has been improved. 

In our plans for the national security of the country in emer- 
gencies and for the expansion of our industries for increased labor 
employment and the Nation’s prosperity in times of peace there 
are lessons that we should diligently learn from Germany’s rise 
from her knees since Versailles to her present position as one of 
the world’s great powers. Germany has synchronized arma- 
ment and industry. When Germany needs materials not found 
within her borders for armaments or industry Germany’s indus- 
trial scientists seek them, and find them. 

Mr. Kettering, the industrial scientist in charge of research for 
General Motors, made what I think was an unfortunate state- 
ment when he said, at a dinner given by the president of General 
Motors in New York last week, “When people ask me what we are 
going to do when the supply of oil runs out I haven't the slight- 
est idea, but we are going to do something long before it runs out.” 
Compare this statement of Mr. Kettering’s with what the indus- 
trial scientists of Germany have done in the hydrogenation of coal 
for producing motor fuel to protect Germany against the neces- 
sity of oil importations and safeguard her against the day when 
the supply of petroleum in the world falis. 

More pertinent still to our air-defense armament plans is what 
Germany has done in producing magnesium for building airplanes, 
thus freeing Germany from depending upon aluminum alone for 
airplane building. Germany produces magnesium because she has 
to import her bauxite for the manufacture of aluminum. 

Major Al Williams writes of Germany in one of his articles on 
air war: “I saw sheets of magnesium being molded and stamped 
by automatic machines, as cowling for the engines. Magnesium is 
brittle, hard to handle. My American aircraft manufacturer friend 
commented that we in America had not learned to handle mag- 
nesium sheeting as yet. I saw sheets of magnesium being stretched 
over forms where a one-time operation completed an intricately 
shaped covering for an airplane.” 
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These two German examples I give you are merely symbols of 
others that challenge our study. How long, I ask, will our deposits 
of bauxite last for producing aluminum? We should know how 
long our bauxite deposits will last, but we do not know, and I 
regret to tell you that the Power Commission, in its report to 
which I have referred, states that the extent of our bauxite deposit 
is not known. 

We must synchronize the Government’s armament plans with 
our country’s industrial plans, and to do this we must have 
cooperation. 

The aviation industry is in its infancy, and the industry has now 
become a matter of national concern. No longer should it be left 
to the Aluminum Co. of America, the sole producer of aluminum 
in this country, and the Dow Chemical Co., the sole producer of 
magnesium, to say how much and where aluminum and magnesium 
shall be produced. It should not be left to the steel industry alone 
to say where the alloy steel plants in this country shall be located. 
The Government must have a voice in choosing locations to pro- 
tect the national security of the country. 

It cannot be left alone to the corporations mining zinc and 
ecopper in east Tennessee to say that zinc and copper concentrates 
shall continue to be shipped from east Tennessee to the zinc and 
copper electrolytic plants 1,000 miles away. The zinc and copper 
companies should link themselves with the Government’s arma- 
ment plans, and build the zinc and copper electrolytic plants in 
east Tennessee, where economic common sense, and the country’s 
security, dictate they should be built. The instances of zinc and 
copper are merely examples of numerous other cases of plant 
locations which manufacture products necessary in the Govern- 
ment’s armament plans. 

I do not know what the industrial corporations of our country 
consider they owe to the Nation, but I believe that we will agree, 
that the great manufacturing corporations of our country owe 
their complete cooperation to protect this country against the 
galling humiliation which France and England suffered at Munich. 
Indeed, I believe that they owe more than mere cooperation. I 
believe, for example, that the Aluminum Company of America and 
all other electrometallurgical and electrochemical companies which 
are furnished power by the Tennessee Valley Authority should 
in time of war operate without profit all plants served by Govern- 
ment power. 

I believe the Tennessee Valley Authority should insist that in 
every contract with every individual corporation manufacturing 
products necessary in time of war there shall be a provision in 
the contracts that all such plants served with Government power 
shall be operated in time of war without profit. 

The power companies of our country have failed to recognize 
their just obligation to society—to the public. They have failed 
to aid the Government in national security in not promoting and 
encouraging the electrometallurgical and electrochemical indus- 
tries of our country. I particularly refer to the Alabama Power 
Co. and the Tennessee Electric Power Co., which not only have 
not encouraged these electrochemical and electrometallurgical in- 
dustries, but on the contrary have fought the companies which 
proposed to the Federal Government the establishment of these 
industries at Muscle Shoals. 

These power companies failed to give the rural consumer the 
same electric lighting service as the urban consumer enjoyed. 
Due to the brave, prophetic, and unconquerable Senator GEorGE 
W. Norris, more than anyone else, hundreds and hundreds of 
farm homes now enjoy plentiful and cheap electric power with 
all its benefits and its blessings. 

I would not attempt on this occasion to eulogize Senator Norris, 
but I do wish to say how much I admire, respect, and esteem him, 
and I pray that Heaven may keep and save him for his own and his 
country’s sake. 

I consider the Tennessee River a natural national defense river. 
Each of the several dams on the Tennessee River constitutes a 
unit of national defense. When we are called on to mobilize in- 
dustry for national defense, we must mobilize mass power service. 
The late World War proved the accuracy of this statement. 

A canal should be cut connecting the Tennessee River with the 
waters of Alabama linking the Tennessee with the great coal and 
iron fields of Alabama and the port of Mobile. 

In preparing our air defense we find that cur aircraft plants, and 
engine plants, are almost without a single exception located in 
danger zones, and long ago cur Army War College declared that 
all our larger manufacturing plants serving military purposes 
should be established and maintained in safety zones. 

I hold that the American aircraft industry should form the 
American Air Defense Corporation, in which should be included 
not only the manufacturers of aircraft and accessories but the pro- 
ducers and fabricators of light metals and other essential aircraft 
materials. 

This corporation, with the aid of the Government, should build 
a great plant at Muscle Shoals for the mass production of aircraft. 
This plant should be made an important center of aeronautical 
research and a training station for pilots, mechanics and other 
expert personnel. These men should not only be trained to fly 
but should be given a thorough knowledge of the construction de- 
tails of the various types of aircraft. 

The corporation should organize a light-metals laboratory to de- 
velop methods for producing aluminum, magnesium, and other light 
metals at lower c: Tt should work out these methods through 
experimental piants and make the results available to the industry. 
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An overruling Providence that controls the destiny of the 
United States and all nations and peoples seems to have given 
us the great resources of the rivers of our country to safeguard 
our national security, and to promote our social and industrial 
welfare. Our country is not only fortunate—it is truly blessed— 
in that the people have in Franklin D. Roosevelt a statesman who 
has had the dauntless courage and the creative genius to con- 
struct in our rivers dams built by the people, for the people, and 
to forever belong to the people. President Roosevelt has taught 
the people of this country that our rivers are not just rivers— 
they are the people’s treasures. 

When we consider the facts which have been disclosed about 
our rivers in the last 6 years let us be grateful that President 
Roosevelt has saved the Nation from the reproach that would have 
been only a little short of the willful destruction of the country’s 
richest and most enduring treasures. 

Among our river treasures, the Tennessee is a jewel which we 
should make America’s Gibraltar in peace, and America’s bulwark 
of national security in war. Let us highly resolve that the treas- 
ures of wealth in our rivers shall “hold our attention and our 
enthusiasm steadily, now and in the years to come, as we strive 
to show in our life as a nation what liberty and the inspiration 
of an emancipated spirit may do for man, and for society, for 
individuals, for States, and for mankind.” 
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Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a speech 
delivered by the Honorable James W. Morris, Assistant United 


| States Attorney General, at Portland, Maine, on January 7, 


1939, his subject being Effective Democratic Government. 
There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I am very happy to be with you this evening. Your magnificent 
and wonderful State is an attraction to all the country. No one can 
know as I do the beauty of your lake regions, the majesty of your 
Katahdin, and your marvelous coast without sharing the pride 
which you have in your great State. No one can have the deat 
friends as I have in your State without knowing what fine ard 
genuine people you have in Maine. I repeat it is a very great 
pleasure to be the one to speak for the national committee, as I do 
for the moment, in expressing to you its sincere appreciation for 
the splendid work the Democrats of Maine have done and are doing 
for our party. We confidently hope that in 1940 Maine will “point 
the way” in the right direction—another great national victory for 
Democracy. The Democratic Party has a right on its record and a 
duty to the rest of the country to ask for the support of Maine. 

It was a great Republican who, in immortal words, best stated the 
American concept of our National Government. He called it a 
“Government of the people, by the people, for the people.” He 
could see, as he did, the great objectives of our Government as well 
as its form, because he was a great American. I take it that we all 
agree that America is the product of no one man, of no one class, 
of no one generation, of no one political party, but that it is the 
product of all. I do firmly believe, however, that the Democratic 
Party more than any other single influence has done battle for 
those ideals of American government which have best furthered 
the weifare of the American pecpie. It is only to the extent that it 
does do so that it has any claim to greatness, and when it does not 
co so it not only should not have the confidence and support of the 
American people, but we can be very sure that it will not. 

It was Washington and the other framers of the Constitution who 
struggled with and accomplished the monumental task of construct- 
ing a “government of the people.” The weak association of the 
original 13 State governments under the Articles of Confederation 
had proved pitifully impotent in dealing with matters of national 
concern. Theirs was the mighty task of building a government that 
would function—one that had power to deal directly and adequately 
with those matters of public interest with which the State govern- 
ments were not competent to deal. One cannot study the proceed- 
ings of that great Constitutional Convention without being strik- 
ingly impressed that, with few exceptions, the framers, while 
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recognizing that the source of ental power derived from the 
people governed, did not feel that the need for emphasis lay so much 
on democracy to make the government work as it did on checks 
and balances to keep the representatives of one section or group of 
States from doing harm to others. Even so, it is perfectly clear 
that they did the task at hand so well that within the framework 
of that Constitution the spirit of America, directed by the great 
leadership we have had at critical times, has brought to reality not 
only a government “of the people” but one which gives full meaning 
to Lincoln’s prophetic words. 

We have met here tonight to do honor to that stalwart leader of 
democracy whose election as President a century ago gave actuality 
to ours being a government “by the people.” Until then candidates 
had been chosen in congressional caucus and their election usually 
determined in the House of ntatives. That was the way 
Andrew Jackson lost in 1824, but 4 years later the story was very 
different. The masses of the people had been almost in arms against 
hard times. They were convinced that Old Hickory had been 
defeated by political manipulation. They felt that to have him in 
the White House would be such a victory for them that the forces 
which had controlled the Government and which had made for 
inequality of wealth and burdens, would be put to rout by the 
rugged old hero of the Battle of New Orleans. Popular demonstra- 
tions took place all over the land and enthusiasm for this idol of 
the plain people reached a pitch which never before had been 
known. When he was elected by an overwhelming majority their 
jubilation was almost frenzied. At last the country was to be 
governed by the people, not by an influential few. 

It is hard for us today to appreciate fully the very strong and 
sincere differences of view then existing as to the nature of the 
National Government. That it was a Government formed “by 
the people” and not “by the States,” answerable “to the people” 
and not “to the States,” was severely challenged in Jackson’s time. 
Old Hickory had no misgivings and not much sympathy for 
anyone who did have. Great figures of that day battled over the 
issue as to whether or not a State could nullify the acts of the 
National Government. Webster and Hayne rivaled the orators of 
ancient Rome and Greece; Calhoun and Clay used strategem. Old 
Hickory, with a directness and simplicity that was characteristic, 
gave his famous toast, “Our Union, it must be preserved,” and 
sent a message that nullifiers could talk, write resolutions, and 
print threats to their hearts’ content, “but if one drop of blood 
is shed there in defense of the laws of the United States, I will 
hang the first man of them I can get my hands on to the first 
tree I can find.” It was Benton who said to Hayne, following that 
message: “I tell you,-Hayne, when Jackson begins to talk about 
hanging, they can begin to look for the ropes.” Nullification did 
not again arise while Jackson was the leader of the Nation. Un- 
happily, however, the question was not answered with complete 
finality until that terrible conflict of brother against brother ended 
at Appomattox—a decision, costly as it was, which forever deter- 
mined that the Union will be perserved. 

Jackson did many courageous things. His determined and 
forthright action brought settlement from France of the delayed 
claims of America for acts of French spoliation. He secured the 
opening of the ports of the British West Indies to our trade. He 
favored internal improvements which contributed to the national 
welfare and defense, but stoutly opposed those at national ex- 
pense which had only local effect. He stood for aid and protection 
to American industry by means of the tariff, believing, as he did, 
that it would benefit the whole by securing a market for agri- 
culture. 

It was, however, in that great struggle which he had with the 
Bank of the United States that the indomitable spirit of Jackson 
and his unbeatable determination to make this a Government “by 
the people,” instead of by any other influence, was at its best. 
The bank which had been chartered by the Congress was con- 
trolled by 25 directors, only 5 of whom were appointed by the 
President of the United States, the remainder by private stock- 
holders. Nicholas Biddle was its president, and with its 27 
branches and agencies, it ruled the commerce, the industry and 
the agriculture of the Nation. It is true that it had given to the 
country the most satisfactory currency system it had so far had. 
It was, however, equally true that it was an institution very 
frankly concentrating control of the financial affairs of the people 
in the hands of a few men. By expanding or contracting credits, 
it could make money plentiful or scarce, business brisk or dull. 
There were those then, as there are today, who sincerely and con- 
scientiously held to the belief that such is the best way. Jackson 
did not share that belief. As Marquis James, in his biography of 
Jackson, says: 

“He felt that the financial structure of the country should be 
so reshaped as to diminish what he considered to be unwholesome 
power over the masses by an isolated coterie of almost unreach- 
able and almcst unteachable men.” 

The story of that fight is a stirring one. Every move made by 
Jackson was met with a counter move by the bank. Jackson inti- 
mated that he would not approve a renewal of the charter. The 
bank then made loans where lending would bring supporters to 
the bank. The bank called loans where pressure of that kind 
would intimidate opposition. A general depression with its severe 
hardship set in. Memorials poured in upon the President. Delie- 
gation after delegation called upon him to change his course. His 
implacable reply was, “Go to Nicholas Biddle.” Feeling ran high. 
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A meeting in Pennsylvania gave it as their opinion that, “if 
Andrew Jackson is sustained in his reckless usurpation, this coun- 
try will cease to be a republic.” On the other hand, another meet- 
ing in Pennsylvania declared the “United States Bank to be cor- 
rupt and corrupting.” Biddle became contemptuous of the pleas 
made to him to alter his course. The relief of business was io 
him not good strategy. ‘The bank has taken its final course,” he 
said, “and it will not be frightened nor cajoled from its duty by 
any small driveling about relief to the country.” He refused a 
loan of $300,000 to the State of Pennsylvania, whereupon the 
upper house of the legislature of that State resolved that the bank 
ought not to be rechartered by Congress. Within 48 hours the 
Governor of New York recommended a stock issue by the State of 
four or five million dollars to be loaned to State banks to ease the 
stringency. The legislature authorized $6,000,000. And then Biddle 
blundered. He stated that he would have eased the plight of New 
York except for the action of Pennsylvania. It was a fatal admis- 
sion. The country now knew that Jackson was right in his posi- 
tion that the financial needs of commerce, industry, and agricul- 
ture were at the mercy of capricious control. Within a few weeks 
in the Congress, the Senate tabled a resolution to extend the 
charter of the bank, and the House of Representatives adopted a 
resolution that the bank ought not to be rechartered, and that the 
Public deposits which had been withdrawn by Jackson should not 
be restored. The fight was finished. His best piece of work as 
President—so Jackson himself put it—had been done. He had 
proved, as it had never been proved before, that this was to be a 
government “by the people.” There is a touch of whimsicality 
about this picturesque character as he humorously expressed his 
only regrets in leaving the Presidency to be that he had been 
unable to shoot Henry Clay or to hang John C. Calhoun. 

He understood the people, and they knew it. That is why they 
loved him so and believed in him. As Daniel Webster said, ‘What 
he did, he did with all his might.” It is not surprising that, when 
asked by someone whether or not he thought Andrew Jackson 
would go to heaven when he died, his old colored servant, Alfred, 
replied, “If General Jackson takes it into his head to go to heaven, 
whose gwine to keep him out?” 

A hundred years have passed. Another great crisis called for the 
leadership of another great man. Providence has been good to 
America in giving to it leadership of the kind it requires in 
critical times: A George Washington when we needed a govern- 
ment “of the people”; an Andrew Jackson when it had to be estab- 
lished that it was a government “by the people”; an Abraham 
Lincoln when the unity of that government was at stake; and a 
Franklin Roosevelt—when our national life had almost come to a 
stop—to prove that our Government can and must be “for the people.” 

And a government “for the people” is one which does not 
simply pay lip service to that phrase. It is one which uses its 
mighty powers to its fullest extent to deal with thcse problems of 
the people with which they individually cannot deal. Surely there 
never was a time when there was a greater need for that kind 
of government than when Franklin Roosevelt was called upon by 
the American people to make democracy work. We have no right 
to forget that then we were in truth on the brink of disaster. 
Business—industrial and financial—in a desperate situation, had 
almost ceased to function. A very large part of our economic 
machinery had actually collapsed. We were in the middle of a 
great national tragedy. With food, clothing, and shelter in abun- 
dance, there was an appalling Nation-wide want of those things. 
Although in the richest country in the world, people of every 
economic status had fear for the future. They were in despair 
at not being able to cope with the forces that were crushing them 
in mind, body, and estate. One-third of our people, conx:tituting 
the agricultural part of our population, lacked the means with 
which to buy the products of industry. A large part of that one- 
third of our people engaged in industry lacked the means with 
which to buy the products of agriculture. The remaining one- 
third of our people dependent on these two great factors in our 
national life necessarily shared the same tragic hardships. The 
American people were completely “fed up” with the “do-nothing- 
ism” which had rendered their Government impotent to aid them 
when they were being crushed by forces with which only their 
Government could deal. In short, they wanted “a government for 
the people,” and when they turned to the Democratic Party, under 
the leadership of Franklin Roosevelt, that is exactly what they got. 

With a courage and vigor that was superb, with a leadership 
that was not short of providential, it was demonstrated that a 
government “for the people’ could coordinate, unite, and articulate 
their efforts to save themselves from a ruin they could not other- 
wise be saved from. 

After all, what is government for if not to do that which the 
general welfare of its people requires and which they cannot do 
themselves? Had not the National Government in the past un- 
dertaken to aid certain classes of the people where it was thought 
such aid was needed and would prove of benefit to the country as 
a whole? Had not so-called infant industry been nurtured with 
a tariff which all consumers had to pay? Had not the trans- 
continental railroads been built with Government aid, because 
otherwise they could not be constructed and the country wouid 
be without such transportation facilities? Did not the National 
Government aid the merchant marine and aviation so that these 
services could exist? In short, does not the preamble to the Con- 
stitution of the United States explicitly show that our National 
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Government was established to promote the general welfare? 
And, most important, Franklin Roosevelt knew how our Govern- 
ment, when we entered the World War, had dropped its easy- 
going, self-satisfied, and detail-worshipping habits and had swung 
into lusty hard-hitting action. 

If a government, when it had to, could build an Army of 
4,009,000 men, transport half that number across an ocean, and 
there have it do the kind of battle it did; 

If a government, when it had to, could produce ships, and ships, 
and ships where there were none; 

If a government, when it had to, could bring about huge in- 
creases in agricultural and industrial products for war needs; 

If a government, when it had to, could do all of those things 
and many, many more in time to win a war that was being lost; 

Then why shculd a government not be the effective agency of 
the people to deal— 

With a Nation-wide relief problem, 

With appalling unemployment, 

With ar. insufficient purchasing power, and 

The consequent decline of national income? 

Why should it not be able to deal with the byproducts of those 
things such, for example, as bank failures, destitution of the aged 
and unemployed, and many, many other critical problems which 
do not know State boundaries but which uncontrolled make 
meckery of our constitutional right to life, liberty, and pursuit of 
happiness? Why, in short, should our Government not be able to 
be cf the same high measure of service in time of peace as it had 
been in time of war? 

There were many who felt sure that it could not, and, but for 
the courageous and determined leadership of Franklin Roosevelt, 
and the fine spirit of the American people, they were right. There 
is not one single thing easy about such a task. In the first place, 
there is not the popular enthusiasm and the willingness to sub- 
ordinate personal interests for the general good, which are such 
powerful factors in time of war. But even more important is the 
absoiute necessity of using only such methods and measures as 
will neither do injustice nor trench upon the substantial personal 
rights and liberties which all true Americans hold more precious 
than life. The object is to build up the industrial, commercial, 
and agricultural life of the Nation. Therefore notning can or 
shculd be done which would destroy private initiative or otherwise 
seriously injure the economic machinery which is being mended. 
No; it is a terribly difficult task. 

There were some also who, very strangely in the light of their 
later criticisms, proclaimed that what this country needed was a 
dictator. They had seen first one and then another foreign coun- 
try turn to dictatorships from the democratic forms of govern- 
ment, which, in their cases, were weak and had proved inadequate 
to the needs of their peopie. Those who advocated this did not 
have the faith that Americans can make democracy work. 

But America can, and under the leadership of Franklin Roosevelt, 
America has. 

Fivst, there was restored a purchasing power to more than 30,- 
0060 000 of our farm population which had lacked the means with 
which to purchase the products of American industry. Industry, 
thus stimulated, began to reabsorb a substantial part of the un- 
employed who had suffered idleness and privation because people 
could net buy what they made. The national income, instead of 
continuing its tragic decline, has arisen from thirty-nine and one- 
half billicn dollars in 1932 to over $60,000,000,000 in 1938, and the 
present rate of increase is such that for the coming year it will 
surely be substantially greater. But of far more importance, in the 
long run, than this rehabilitation of our material resources was 
the restoration of the morale of the country—the spirit that makes 
America. Measures which have made for the security of the life 
savings deposited in banks; measures aimed at that soul-killing 
fear of want in old age and unemployment; provision for the care 
of those underprivileged who could not otherwise be cared for; 
relief to those who could not subsist but for such relief—but finest 
of all, relief in a way that did not break down the self-respect and 
hope of those being relieved; provision for the youth approaching 
an unemployed manhood, when organized crime was at its most 
hideous height, to give them healthful, clean, man-making service, 
close to Nature, where healthy hopes would reflect themselves in the 
America of tomorrow; and many, many more measures to obtain 
for the people of this country a fuller measure of security and pro- 
tection against dishonest and unfair dealings. In short, practical; 
not theoretical, steps toward making America a better place in 
which to live. : 

No one, I suppose, will claim for these measures a perfection. 
America is grateful, I think, that action was not paralyzed with 
talk in a futile effort to obtain perfection. 

The great outstanding fact, I think, is that since the depth of 
the depression our National Government in the hands of a Demo- 
cratic administration, and under the guidance of Franklin Roose- 
velt, has been and is now a powerful, active force, doing battle day 
in and day out for the economic and social welfare of the whole 
people. 

The task is not yet done, but I feel very sure that the American 
people have a confidence that it will be done, and that they will 
lock to the Democratic Party and its leader for its accomplish- 
ment, rather than to those who have stigmatized these magniiicent 
efforts as governmental interference. It is not interference when 
the east-and-west stream of traffic at a street intersection is held 
up alternately with the north-and-south traffic, so that both in 
good order can proceed. It is not interference to help those eco- 
nomically distressed, so that they will be assets and not liabilities 
to the Nation. 
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Can anyone honestly and candidly deny that the American 
people have made great strides in the past 6 years under the 
Democratic administration and its great humanitarian leader? Can 
anyone honestly and candidly deny that America today is stronger 
in its economic and social life than it ever before has been? Can 
anyone honestly and candidly deny that in a world troubled with 
threatening forces not to be so prepared would invite catastrophic 
tragedy? Our country has suffered agonizing trials, but our coun- 
try, led by a Democratic President, has proved equal to them, and 
America, with the enlightened interest of her whole citizenship at 
heart, is unafraid to meet the future. 

The American people want no dictators or foreign “isms,” and they 
will have none, but they do want, and they now have, an American 
Government thoroughly adequate to their needs. In short, they 
want their Government as Abraham Lincoln said it should be, and 
as the Democratic Party under the leadership of President Franklin 
Roosevelt has made it, a government for the people. 
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ADDRESS OF GOV. ARTHUR H. JAMES AT HARRISBURG, PA., 
JANUARY 17, 1939 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered by Hon. Arthur H. James at his inauguration as 
Governor of Pennsylvania at Harrisburg, Pa., January 17, 
1939: 


Seventy days ago the people of this Commonwealth wrote a 
second Declaration of Independence. This declaration in effect was 
a statement of principles; not new ones, but a reaffirmation of faith 
in those unfailing guideposts along the lanes of human rights and 
constitutional government. 

On November 8 last you voted for the principles of honesty, 
thrift, and integrity in government; for reawakened initiative; for 
common sense in the relations of your Government with industry, 
labor, agriculture, and all the other groups which make up our 
population. 

You voted to restore the ship of state to control by the people, 
and to set sail on a course charted by the compass of constitutional 
democracy and two-party government. 

JOINT RESPONSIBILITY 


Your election called me from the hills of Plymouth to become 
your servant, charged with leading in an enterprise in which we 
have joint responsibilities. That enterprise is making Pennsyl- 
vania a self-supporting State in which her one-time prosperity 
may flourish anew. 

You imposed upon me a solemn trust to do my utmost to see that 
your wishes be carried out. 

A few minutes ago I took the oath of office and now address 
you as your Governor. I desire that my first act as executive head 
cf Pennsylvania be to reaffirm all the pledges which I have made 
to the men and women of this State, as well as those contained in 
the Republican platform, and to promise you that I will spare 
no effort in attempting to return Pennsylvania to her proper place 
in the sun. 

COMPLEX PROBLEMS 

The problems facing our State are large and complex. 
are far more than one man, unaided, could hope to solve. 
no magic wand, no rabbit in a hat, no Aladdin’s lamp. 

But I do have faith in the courage and enterprise of the people 
of Pennsylvania, in their intelligence and spirit of cooperation, 
and I bring to the office of Governor a full measure of my own 
courage and energy. 

In the tasks before our State I want to help—and I want also 
to be helped. I will need, and I now call for, the aid and support 
and encouragement and patience and cooperation of all the men 
and women of this State, of whatever race, creed, party, or color, 
that together we may do for Pennsylvania the things which need 
to be done. 

Especially do I call for cooperation by those who are in business 
and commerce—who, whether in a large way or a small, are em- 
ployers. It is through the instrumentality of business and indus- 
try that Pennsylvania can hope to free herself from the distressing 
twin burdens of taxation and human misery which are presented 
by widespread unemployment. 

EMPHASIS ON EMPLOYMENT 


Previous administrations have placed emphasis upon unemploy- 
ment. Today I should like to place the emphasis upon employ- 
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ment. I hope to see employment grow steadily until every idle 
man who wants a job can have one. To accomplish that we need 
the aid and confidence and forbearance of businessmen throughout 
the State. 

The administration is going to try to help industry, and in 
return, industry must try to help the State. 

In line with campaign promises, I propose the organization of 
a new branch of State government, a department of commerce, 
which will strive to hait the flight of industry from Pennsylvania 
and which likewise will endeavor to bring back to our State 
industries which already have left. 

Specifically, this new department will be empowered to do the 
following: First, provide means whereby the advantages of Penn- 
sylvania as an industrial State may be pointed out to those seeking 
sites for their industries; second, provide an opportunity for public 
hearings for complaints of adverse industrial conditions in the 
State; and third, provide a means whereby specific recommendation 
may emanate for the remedy or improvement of conditions affect- 
ing the expansion of business and industry. 

CORRECTING OBSTACLES 


By placing under this department a sufficient number of functions 
at present miscast elsewhere in the State administration, its opera- 
tion should be made possible without additional cost to the tax- 
payer, while efficiency will be improved by coordinating all Siate 
activities in the three lines specified. 

One of the principal tasks of this new department will be to 
investigate and correct punitive legislation directed against indus- 
try, whether overtaxation or otherwise. I have every confidence 
that the legislature will subject to thorough and sympathetic scru- 
tiny all suggestions originating from this body or elsewhere looking 
to the remedying of improper obstacles in the path of industrial 
revival. 

Pennsylvania has reawakened to the fact, already known to both 
labor and industry, that in this age of keen competition a cus- 
tomer for the State’s mining, industrial, or agricultural products 
is hard to get, and once lost is doubly hard to get back. 

The great market which we must revive and reopen is our own home 
market. We can make no better contribution to the national wel- 
fare than by restoring the full buying power of our 10,000,000 people. 

That can be accomplished; it will and must be done. Many 
things will contribute to accomplishing it. Th: most important, of 
course, is large-scale reemployment at »S*uiete wages. Another is 
by means of anything which encourages both the production and 
the consumption of Pennsylvania-made goods. We want no trade 
fences, no economic barriers, around our State, but, most decidedly, 
we want to help those who help us. 

ENCOURAGING INDUSTRY 


By means of this new organization Pennsylvania will be able to 
advertise Pennsylvania’s advantages throughout the world, and at 
the same time wili be able to offer to industry a new and friendly 
relationship—a new measure of sympathetic encouragement. 

What Pennsylvania needs is a new kind of pump priming. She 
needs a private pump-priming program for prosperity in Pennsyl- 
vania—and I believe that the new department of commerce can 
promote exactly that. The pump which needs priming in this 
State is the pump of confidence. The springs of hate and fear and 
discouragement have been flowing freely, and their bitter waters 
have left a bad taste in everyone’s mouth. 

We need now to build for the future with hope and faith and cour- 
age. We need to bring private money out of hiding and put it to 
work. We want more pump priming by private capital and individ- 
ual initiative, and less of it by public moneys and partisan grecd. 

Overspending and overtaxation have dried up the wells from 
which the waters of industrial life should flow. If the many experi- 
ments which have been tried upon us in recent years have no other 
value, they at least have demonstrated that neither man nor state 
can get rich by spending all he owns or can borrow. In the words 
of the famous Pennsylvanian whose birthday this is—as Benjamin 
Franklin wrote in his Poor Richard’s almanac, “He who goes a-bor- 
rowing goes a-sorrowing.” 

EVIL PHILOSOPHY 

Overspending is only another name for an evil philosophy of 
government which is as old as civilization, and which never has 
been known to work successfully—the theory of inflation. It re- 
mained for the New Deal philosophy to redress inflation and to 
rename it pump priming. 

By means of constitutional principles first set down on Pennsyl- 
vania soil more than a century and a half ago, Pennsylvania and 
the United States grew great together. Issues and crises were 
taken in their stride. But in the midst of the world-wide economic 
depression of a few years ago our people suffered from a still more 
distressing depression—a spiritual depression—which led them to 
harken to the voice of the charmer and to abandon the one beacon 
which had always guided Pennsylvania aright, the guiding prin- 
ciples of constitutional American government. 

Driven by fear and hopelessness and self-pity, which were fos- 
tered and nurtured for political advancernents, Pennsylvania has 
spent years of time and millions of dollars in hysterical experi- 
mentations which have accomplished but few of the benefits prom- 
ised by their promoters, and instead have mortgaged our future, 
weakened the control of the pecple over their cwn government, 
and threatened us with chaos. 

DETRIMENTAL EXPERIMENTS 


We know now how unwise most of this conduct was. Instead 
of striving so hard to attain blessings which we had not, we would 
have been wiser to count the many blessings we had, the loss of 
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which has been so seriously threatened by certain governmental 
policies and experiments. 

One of the theme songs heard during this period was a hymn 
of hate against industry, sung into the ears of the men and women 
of this State until they were beguiled into forgetting that when 
we burn down the house of industry, we are burning down the 
heuse in which all cf Pennsylvania lives. 

Last November Pennsylvania voted for a more sane and helpful 
relationship between business and the State government. She 
voted for encouragement of job-giving industries and for an end 
to punitive taxation, overregulation, and other sprags in the wheels 
of industry. 

But the men and women of this State accepted at its full face 
value an implied promise from industry and business and com- 
merce—a promise that operators of business would do their share 
in helping find employment for the State’s idle. Industry must 
contribute to, as well as benefit from, the resumption of normal 
activity in Pennsylvania. 

Let there be no misunderstanding on another point: Business in 
Pennsylvania must not attempt to escape proper responsibility to 
its employees, proper methods, and proper working conditions; 
it must not try to dodge reasonable taxaticn. 

Certain acts which have been passed in recent years, covering 
the relations between employers and employees, wili have to be 
amended, but this is not because fault is to be found with the 
purposes of these laws nor with the protections they attempt to 
offer. Instead, the reason these laws must be changed is that as 
they now stand they not only are not workable but are so burden- 
some that they prevent the attainment of the very objectives for 
which they were enacted. 


WARNS ALL OVERLORDS 


I do not propose to weaken proper regulation of business, either 
by ignoring the enforcement of just and sound laws nor by placing 
my signature on legislation which in my judgment would weaken 
such proper regulation. 

We will have no return to rule by overlords of industry during 
my administration. 

But neither will we have :ule by overlcerds of labor. The men 
and women of Pennsylvania have voiced in no uncertain terms 
their conviction that pclitical besses have no place in labor unions. 

We have seen too many of the evils caused by the activities of 
politically inspired, power-seeking labor leaders—especially when 
their greedy enterprises are backed and subsidized with public 
money. Labor spokesmen of this type do not speak for the work- 
ing men and women of the Siate but only for themselves and for 
the selfish cliques and purposes which they openly or secretly 
represent. 

FAILURE TO COOPERATE 


For too long labor and industry have suffered and in the end 
both have registered net losses from failure to cooperate with each 
other. The vote cast by the men and women of Pennsylvania last 
fall was an appeal for labor and industry to clasp hands in ccop- 
eration and to refrain from controversy at least until normal 
employment is reestablished. 

The tyranny of either group can be tolerated no longer in Penn- 
sylvania—and it is unmistakably to the advantage of those who 
make up these groups that they be led to work in harmony with 
each other, with the State government standing by as the impartial 
fricnd of both. 

With cooperation of this type, Pennsylvania can take her present 
problems in her stride. Difficulties and hardships are nothing new 
to Pennsylvania. She grew great overcoming hardships. She kept 
her hand on the plow and her feet on the ground when all of her 
area except one small corner was rugged wilderness. 

More than once she has seen part of her territory held by armed 
invaders, and has rallied to drive them out—courageous, steadfast, 
and serenely sure of her own power. Pennsylvania has taken 
disaster, loss, reversal, and crisis in her stride before; she can do 
it again. 

LIVING UP TO NAME 


More than that, again and again, when the Nation’s fate has 
trembled in the balance, it has been Pennsylvania which turned 
the scales. She was a leader from the first—not for mere geo- 
graphic reasons has she always been called the Keystone State. 

The human resources of courage and hope and fortitude are still 
within our boundaries, just as are the mineral and other natural 
resources; our mines are still full of coal, our streams full of water, 
our valleys and hills still teem with productivity and fertile lands. 

It is squarely up to the leaders of industry, of labor, of com- 
merce, and of agriculture to band themselves into an army of 
progress. This is nothing new; our fathers before us did it, and 
so can we. 

We have all the materials at our fingertips—mills and mines and 
factories; cities and hamlets and farmlands; a great sea port and a 
great lake port and a spiendid network of rail and highway com- 
munication between. We do not even lack the funds with which 
to begin, for idle money is filling almost every bank in the 
State. 

“Tll fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Vhere wealth accumulates, and men decay.” 


SCANNING THE HORIZON 
As I take my seat in the conning tower of the Pennsylvania ship 


+ 


of state, and scan the horizon with anxious eyes, i am beginning 
to see the reefs and storm clouds around which we must steer. 
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Repeatedly during my campaign I said that no man could tell 
in advance what we would find when we entered the Governor’s 
office, and never have I felt more forcefully the truth of that 
statement than right now. 

The first job which the new administration faces is to take 
inventory, to determine what the financial condition of the State 
actually is. We must diagnose before we prescribe. The results 
of this inventory will be made public as soon as they are avail- 
able, which probably will be within a few days. 

We know already that there is a large deficit in sight before the 
end of the biennium, and that the State government has been 
led into a scale of living far from warranted by any income now 
in sight. We shail have to wait, however, for a detailed accounting 
before it can be determined just what is necessary for us to do to 
live within our means. 

REPORTING ON STEWARDSHIP 

At this time I want to make it clear that we propose to make 
a continuing rendition of stewardship during my term in office, 
so that the voters and taxpayers of Pennsylvania may know at 
all times the fiscal condition of their State. 

This is your problem as well as mine. It is one in which are 
needed your suggestions, your cooperation, your loyalty, and your 
patience quite as much as are needed the determination of the 
executive and legislative branches of government to prepare and 
enact a program of solution. For your information about your 
government, I shall maintain an open-door policy in every office. 
from that of the Governor down. 

Part of the picture which must be clarified is the extent to 
which Pennsylvania is being called upon to carry the national bur- 
den. We must determine how much money is being taken cut 
of Pennsylvania for the national coffers, and whether this State is 
getting its fair and proper return. 

Much has been said about governmental spending, and Pennsyl- 
vania last summer and fall saw methods which raised grave doubts 
of the propriety and impartiality of the Federal disbursements. 
But the question of Federal taxation is quite as important to 
Pennsylvania. It may be that at the seat of Pennsylvania’s finan- 
cial problems lie national taxation policies which fall too heavily 
upon industrial States such as ours. 

PROPER SHARE OF COSTS 

Pennsylvania wants to pay her proper share of the national costs. 
She is more than willing, even anxious, to extend her helping hand 
to any other communities which may have more distress and 
suffering than Pennsylvania has. But in the present crisis, in 
which we have fallen far behind most other States in employment, 
in which we ourselves may be in grave need of help, it would be 
manifestly unfair for this State to be expected to pay a dispro- 
portionately large share of national costs without an equally large 
ratio of return. 

At the proper time I shall submit to Washington Pennsylvania’s 
requests for further P. W. A., W. P. A., and similar grants. There 
is no reason to expect anything but a favorable response to these 
requests, since it is my intention to do my full share in seeing 
that such moneys are expended for precisely the purpose for which 
they were raised—honestly expended for worth-while projects that 
will furnish employment to men and women who otherwise would 
have to be supported by relief. 

It is to be hoped that Congress will see the wisdom of putting 
control of the W. P. A. back into the States and removing it 
completely from political domination. 

We recognize the relief problem as one of the most pressing 
confronting us, and it shall receive our constant attention to the 
end that justice may be done to all concerned. 

The vote of Pennsylvania last fall was an edict that politics must 
be banished from direct relief and from made-work relief as well. 
We have promised to divorce relief from politics, and I am glad 
to take the opportunity afforded by this address to carry out 
that pledge. 

I have requested your new attorney general, as his first official 
act, to draw up a bill reenacting the antimacing laws which were 
secretly repealed 2 years ago. That new bill I now hold in my 
hand, and do hereby formally submit it to the legislature, with 
my earnest recommendation for its speedy enactment. 

This bill makes it a penal offense for anyone to demand money 
for political purposes from any person who receives money from 
the State—whether a State employee, a person on relief or made- 
work pay rolls, a recipient of pensions, or anyone doing business 
with the State. 

GETTING MONEY’S WORTH 

That bill, once passed and enforced, will go a long way toward 
stamping out the political relief racket. Relief will come out of 
politics and politics will come out of relief. We will cure most of 
the relief ills by pulling out the teeth of politics. 

It is common knowledge that a large share of the relief funds in 
this State have been diverted to political purposes. A survey will 
be needed to determine how much saving can be effected by con- 
fining relief expenditures to relief purposes, and I shall instruct 
the new secretary of public assistance to take such steps as 
are necessary to make such a survey and report its findings ai 
the earliest possible moment. 

In this connection, however, I want to repeat my pledge and 
that of the Republican Party, that every person in Pennsylvania 
who needs relief will get it; there is no though of curtailing 
relief to the unfortunate 

t is even more to the advantage of those dependent upon relief 
than to those who pay the bills that Pennsylvania get its money’s 
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worth out of these expenditures; to the end that waste, straw bosses, 
and political misuse of the funds be eliminated. 

We must see to it that political drones improperly placed upon 
the relief rolls are ousted, and at the same time we must put on 
the relief rolls any unfortunates who were taken off or kept off 
for political reasons. 

Relief must be humanized; it must be prompt and adequate, 
honestly and fairly administered; and it must come out of politics. 

During the campaign repeatedly I pledged myself to restore the 
tripart form of government divided by the constitution into execu- 
tive, legislative, and judiciary. 

WON’T INTERFERE 


I reiterate my pledge of not permitting the executive hand to 
interfere with the functions of either of the other two branches. 
I ask and shall accord full cooperation with those branches to 
the end that the best interests of the whole people may be served. 

For the past few years we have seen executive interference and 
domination of the legislative and judicial branches carried to a 
point which put us on the brink of disaster. That practice here 
and now comes to an end, so far as Pennsylvania is concerned. 

The objectives ahead of Pennsylvania are well known, and the 
voice of the people, as expressed in last fall’s election, was unmis- 
takable. I pledge my full cooperation with the legislature in work- 
ing for those objectives. I am fully convinced that your senators 
and representatives will likewise strive to steer your government 
toward those goals. 

I can pledge also the cooperation of that extension of executive 
authority, the new cabinet. The personnel of this body I submit 
to you as evidence of my good faith when I said during the campaign 
that I have no interest in the ereation or furtherance of a political 
machine. 

Those whom I have named are competent, experienced, and 
qualified for their duties. They have been chosen because of their 
character and ability, and because of their interest in seeing that 
the responsibilities of these departments are fully and properly met. 

They are especially well qualified to do their full share in the 
huge task cf running the State administration through the 
wringer—of helping to squeeze out waste and duplication and graft. 
This is the largest immediate task before us. 

LEGISLATIVE SKIPS 


Time will not permit me to review all of the problems lying 
before the new administration, nor to discuss in detail the program 
and pledges to which this administration is committed. The sub- 


jects which I have mentioned today I have taken up more from the 


point of view of policy than of new laws. 

I have called for little in the way of new legislation, I do that 
advisedly, because I feel that Pennslyvania has hastily skipped too 
many legislative grades in recent years, I wish us to proceed slowly, 
to know in each case exactly where we are going before we plunge 
ahead. 

My failure to mention in this address such problems as those of 
milk control, home rule, highways, coal, the liquor traffic, or other 
special issues is not intended to minimize their importance nor 
to indicate any intention not to carry out all the pledges contained 
in my own campaign speeches or in the Republican Party platform. 


BETTERMENT AS GOAL 


These problems will all receive attention, and my pledges will 
not be forgotten. I hereby reaffirm these pledges, and promise 
that steps will be taken to carry them out just as rapidly as is 
possible. 

These pledges were not the fruit of mere political love; they 
were part of a sound and considered program which grew out of a 
sincere and honest purpose to work for the betterment of our State 
and the happiness of our people. 

As I said earlier, I take office today not only as the chief execu- 
tive, but also as the servant of 10,000,000 people. I want you to 
know that I take office with pride, with humility, and with a deep 
determination to do everything within my power to assist Penn- 
sylvania as she marches forward through new frontiers toward 
the happiness and prosperity she so richly deserves. 

RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES 


What I have said before I say again—that today I feel responsi- 
bility to only two masters, my own conscience and the voice of the 
men and women of Pennsylvania. 

That does not mean that I will blindly follow popular whims 
merely because they are popular; I have no such intention. What 
I do will be those things which in my heart and mind I believe to 
be for the best interests of the people in our State. 

If there be times when my course of action displeases some, may 
you be so generous as to believe that I am doing my best as I see 
it. Far more than even the greatest prosperity for Pennsylvania 
do I desire that the human rights and liberties of our people be 
protected and maintained. 

To quote Benjamin Franklin once more: 

“They that can give up essential liberty to obtain a little tem- 
porary safety deserve neither liberty nor safety.” 

He wrote that of Pennsylvania and of Pennsylvanians, and never 
was more truly expressed the undying determination of the Key- 
stone State to hew to the line of human rights. 

I am deeply appreciative of the great honor you have bestowed 
upon me, but I am not unmindful of the fact that you have placed 
in me your confidence and your hope, and I in return will keep 
burning brightly the light that has been Pennsylvania for two 
centuries and more. 








SPIRIT OF MERCY 2 


My sincerest wish is so to govern Pennsylvania that I may com- 
oe my term of office with the approval of my own conscience, 
ed with an inner conviction that, whether success or failure 
crowns my efforts, I can still truthfully tell myself that I tried 
honestly and faithfully and diligently to do those things which 
I believed to be for the best interests of the whole people. 

The spirit that shall guide my every act as Governor of this great 
Commonwealth was voiced more than 2,000 years ago by the prophet 
ae “To do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 

y God.” 





Florida Ship Canal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 19 (legislative day of Tuesday, January 
17), 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM WASHINGTON HERALD 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an able editorial in yesterday 
morning’s Washington Herald entitled “Florida Ship Canal.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 

{From Washington Herald] 
FLORIDA SHIP CANAL 


The kind of national-defense project which shows its value on its 
face, and what is more, can pay for itself, is the proposed Florida 
ship canal, the President yesterday asked the House Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors to resubmit to Congress. 

Andrew Jackson was the first President to suggest this short cut 
for ships across the Florida Peninsula. Calvin Coolidge ordered a 
survey in 1927. Herbert Hoover approved another in 1932. 

In 1935 President Roosevelt allotted $5,400,000 of W. P. A. funds 
for the initial digging to join the St. Johns River, emptying into 
the Atlantic Ocean at Jacksonville, with the Withlacoochee River 
letting out into the Gulf of Mexico. 

This got into politics and had to be stopped. In 1937, after 
exhaustive surveys, the Chief of Army Engineers, Maj. Gen. Edward 
M. Markham, brought out a report recommending immediate con- 
struction of the canal as a sound project in the public interest. 

The House Rivers and Harbors Committee drafted out a bill, 
based on the engineers’ report, asking authority for construction 
at a cost of $197,000,000, to be recovered by tolls. It called the 
canal “a major element of national defense” and gave detailed 
evidence of extraordinary savings to commercial shipping lines, 
which would be able to escape the dangerous passage around the 
Florida Keys and save on fuel bills, also. 

One look at the map argues more than a thousand words the 
value such a canal would be to the battle fleet this spring when 
it begins maneuvers in the Caribbean Sea. For one thing, it would 
provide a sheltered route from the Panama Canal to the Atlantic 
Ocean without risk of mines and submarines among the islands to 
the south. 

The Florida ship canal, we firmly believe, can pay its way just 
as the Panama Canal has done. There is no coherent opposition 
to it. All the experts are for it. The quicker it is completed the 
better. 


Investigation of the Silver Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN G. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 19 (legislative day of Tuesday, January 
17), 1939 


: 


EXCERPTS FROM LETTERS 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
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from letters received by me with reference to Senate Joint 
Resolution No. 1, providing for the appointment of a special 
joint committee to investigate the silver program, and for 
other purposes. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

From a prominent Harvard University professor: 


I am obligated to you for sending me your program for a joint 
resolution on the Government silver policy, and need hardly tell 
you that I am in hearty sympathy with the move. I have never 
been able to see an iota of justification for what we have done, and 
ae that you and those with you will succeed in undoing the bad 

usiness. 


From a Butler, Pa., law firm: 


We want to strongly urge that your committee support the reso- 
lution for investigation of the silver policy of our country. 

We are strong of the opinion that paying out so much of our 
money to foreign countries for premiums on silver is unfair to our 
people when it benefits such a small group in our own country. 


From a Rutgers University professor’s letter to the senior 
Senator from New York: 


You are doubtless familiar with Senator TowNsENn’s Senate 
Joint Resolution 1, calling for a reappraisal of the whole silver- 
purchase policy. I do not know a single special student in the 
whole field of monetary economics who is in favor of the continu- 
ance of our present silver policy, and I am hopeful, therefore, that 
even though your interests have been so successfully centered along 
other lines of social achievements you will find it possible to do 
what you can to help get the resolution through. 


From a Washington lawyer: 


Would you be so kind as to refer me to the justification for the 
present policy of the Government on the purchase of silver? 

There have been so many unprecedented things done since the 
depression began that the silver-purchase program act didn’t seem 
to be much stronger than some other things, but as time has passed 
it apparently has been so futile and costly that I would really like 
very much to know the supposed facts in its favor which were relied 
upon in the first instance and whether experience has since sub- 
stantiated or discredited them. 


From a Colorado economist: 


Thank you for sending me a copy of Senate Joint Resolution 1, 
which I am very glad to have for my library of material on silver, 
and with the purpose of which I am in hearty sympathy. I hope 
that you are successful in having the silver policy reconsidered. 


From a banker in Boston, Mass.: 


I heartily approve of the above resolution introduced by Senator 
TOWNSEND to provide for investigation of the silver program by a 
joint committee of the Senate and the House. 


From the executives of a Wisconsin business: 


We wish to congratulate you and ourselves in that Senate Joint 
Resolution No. 1, as introduced by Senator JonN G. TOWNSEND, Jr., 
is to have your attention, and think the provision for a committee 
to take this matter up in an impartial way is certainly a step in 
the right direction. 

I never could see the real purpose and advantage behind this 
silver-purchase bill, and believe that as the errors in financial policy 
are taken up and corrected, the business of the country will have 
a good deal more courage than they have had in expanding their 
business and taking up the slack in employment. 

We wish to appreciate your efforts in the behalf of all citizens 
who wish to preserve our country and to get back to a normal 
prosperity. 


From an executive of a Connecticut musical instrument 
firm: 


I want to register my approval of your resolution introducing 
the investigations of silver program, and I trust the bill will have 
hearty support. 


From an Iilinois clothing manufacturer: 


I am taking the liberty of writing you in reference to the Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution No. 1 introduced by Senator JoHn G. Town- 
SEND, Jr., of Delaware, providing for a joint committee of 10 Mem- 
bers, 5 from the Senate and 5 from the House, “to investigate the 
silver program, and for other purposes.” 

I believe it is now widely recognized that the silver problem is 
one that should have early attention and that the purposes of 
the silver program have not been fulfilled, and are really a menace 
to our national financial set-up. I think it wise that the proposed 
committee should make an investigation at an early date. 

From a New York lawyer: 

I have been interested to read of the resolution introduced by 


you (S. J. Res. 1) providing for the appointment of a committee to 
investigate the Government’s silver-purchasing program. 
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There can be no reasonable objection to a fair investigation of 
what the Government has been doing in this matter, which will 
result in a full disclosure of the facts and a better understanding 


of the situation both by Congress and by the country at large. | 


This question is now as spectacular as some others which have 
been and are being made the subject of investigation; but it is un- 
doubtedly of great importance to the country and you are to be 
congratulated for introducing the resolution. I sincerely hope that 
it will receive sufficient support to assure its passage. 


From a banker in Peoria, IIL: 


I am happy to learn that you have introduced Senate Joint 
Resolution No. 1, providing for a joint committee of the Senate and 
the House to investigate the silver program, and for other purposes. 

I sincerely trust that your resolution may be adopted and that 
& competent committee be appointed to investigate this exceed- 
ingly important subject. 


From an internationally known professor of economics and 


finance: 


I am delighted to know that you have introduced into the Senate 
a resolution to investigate the silver policies of the Government. 


From a letter from New York: 


Referring to Senate Joint Resolution No. 1, introduced by you, 
I strongly recommend this resolution be adopted. 


From a Milwaukee investment concern: 


It has come to my attention that you have introduced a resolu- 
tion providing for a joint committee of members of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee and the House of Representatives 
to investigate the silver program, and for other purposes. 

It seems to me that the present silver-purchase program is so 
indefensible that it is high time. that the squandering of public 
funds on the purchase of foreign silver be stopped. 

It seems to me that every person with whom I have talked re- 
garding this program is opposed to it, and I would like to commend 
you upon your patriotic policy in introducing this resolution, which 
I hope will result in putting an end to the present indefensible 
silver program. 


From a resident in Chicago, IIL: 


Your resolution for a silver-program investigation was a grand 
idea of yours. It is just swell, and it is just what the country 
needs. Press it hard. You will discover many strange things, 
doubtless. 


From a resident in Chicago, IIl.: 


I hope the Silver Act will be repealed, then demand that these 
silver people who have enjoyed the unhallowed high prices that 
they be forced to disgorge that extra 21 cents an ounce. They can 
get only 43 cents on the open market, so why not get that 21 cents 
back on the millions of silver that they sold the Government? 
Whatever you do to wreck this malodorous act I am for it and I 
am for you. You are making a good name for yourself. 

I know a man can only do one thing at a time but you get 
efter Congress and press it hard to strip the President of all 
those unnecessary powers which Congress so unwisely allowed him 
to take. There were really no emergencies and the time is now 
past. So take them back. Congress should never surrender any 
one of their rights, prerogatives, or powers which the Constitution 
has placed in their hands. Be a champion for the people and the 
people will never forget you. 


Politics in Relief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ROBERT RAMSPECK 
OF GEORGIA 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 19, 1939 


IN THE 


EDITORIAL FROM CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the foilowing editorial 
which appeared in the Christian Science Monitor of Jan- 
uary 16: 

[From Christian Science Monitor of January 16, 1939] 
ELIMINATING POLITICS? 

Much has been said about politics in relief. A look at the record 
will show that most of it has been there because Congress left it 
there. Congress had a chance to make W. P. A. a civil-service 
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organization from the start but chose, instead, to do nothing about 
it, which meant making it subject to congressional patronage pulls. 
Congress could have attached the Hatch amendment to the W. P. A. 
appropriation last year if it wished then to forbid political activity 
by relief employees, but it did not. 

The easy and popular thing is to blame President Roosevelt and 
Harry Hopkins—and they have let too much go under their noses— 
but a good deal of the politics has been played since the appoint- 
ment of State W. P. A. administrators was made subject to confirma- 
tion by the Senate, which meant they must be acceptable to 
influential Senators. 

Now the House of Representatives has given a sharp slap to the 
administration by cutting the amount of the deficiency appropria- 
tion from $875,000,000 to $725,000,000. 

In doing this it has also written in clauses forbidding payment 
to any W. P. A. supervisor who attempts to influence the vote of 
persons on the work rolls, but it specifically nullified the one most 
significant and far-reaching move that has been made in any 
quarter to take politics out of relief. This was the Executive order 
of President Roosevelt last June to bring all W. P. A. administra- 
tive positions under the classified civil service. 

At first the explanation was made that to give these employees 
civil-service standing might interfere with reorganizations that 
Congress on further study might wish to make. But, as Luther C. 
Steward, president of the National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, points out, this does not in any sense make such positicns 
permanent; Congress can at any time eliminate them, singly or 
wholesale, by withhoiding appropriations. 

The objection also was made that this was a blanketing in of 
political appointees, but that is the only way substantial extensions 
of the merit system have been obtained. The House has placed 
something of an interdiction on political activities by relief per- 
sonnel and the Senate may go further, as Senator Cart A. HatcH 
now proposes, by making it a felony for any person to offer work 
relief or other benefits or threaten to take them away as a bid for 
political support. 

But samething more even than this is in order now. To con- 
tinue the political selection of relief administrative personnel and 
at the same time enjoin these people from political activity is to 
put them under a pressure to evade the very laws that are being 
written. If provision for work relief is to be made in a perma- 
nent bureau or department, as the report of Senator JAMES F. 
Byrne's Special Committee on Unemployment now recommends, 
that agency should certainly be under civil-service regulations not 
only as to prohibition of political activity but also as to merit- 
system selection of new personnel so as to remove any political 
job obligations. 

As respects an effort to bring expenditures into some relationship 
with revenues the cut in the relief appropration signifies a whole- 
some determination. Some kind of denunciation of politics in 
relief was overdue. But if Congress is in earnest about removing 
the influences of congressional patronage, its members must be 
willing as a test of good faith to put relief administrative officials 
under the classified civil service. Otherwise the action now taken 
is more important as a political and financial gesture than as evi- 
dence of a desire to take politics out of relief. 


Deep Thinking 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 19, 1939 


ARTICLE BY WESTBROOK PEGLER 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following article by Westbrook Pegler, which 
appeared in the Washington Post on Friday last: 

[From the Washington Post] 
Fair ENOUGH 
(By Westbrook Pegler) 
DEEP THINKING 

I have given deep study to many books, papers, and speeches by 
leading economists of the New Deal on the gradual refiation of 
quantitative reserves to combine deficit financing and collective 
bargaining with the liquidation of human rights. The corollary 
seems to be the social conscription of agriculture. 

Mr. Eccles, Mr. Thurman Arnoid, Mr. Leon Henderson, and, at 
times, Father Coughlin and Dr. Townsend have seemed to me to 
be in agreement on this radical proposal. 

If I interpret them aright—and I sometimes doubt that I fully 
understand them, in some particulars—this position marks a dan- 
gerous departure from the traditional capitalistic concept of 








social and industrial transition. Property rights inevitably abdi- 
cate to political commitments of imponderable force which every- 
where conflict with tax relief and liberty of conscience. 

Mr. Eccles, be it said, appears to favor the middle way, while 
Mr. Arnold’s position seems to me to place him a little to the left 
of totalitarian wage levelism in the subnormal areas of intellectual 
orientation. That is my understanding. 

So much for that, and I may say that I find myself in partial 
agreement up to the point where this theory defies the funda- 
mental standpoint of economic tyranny in the intermittent cycles 
of politico-corporate finance. I have to dissent there, holding that 
the experience of the last half century provides ample proof and 
warning that a simplified control of constitutional alinements is 
no guaranty of nonproductive bimetallism. There is no proved 
formula in all economic knowledge for the absolute implementa- 
tion of compulsory expansion and social competition. 

The contrary, I insist, is just cockeyed. It simply doesn’t make 
sense, and no cockeyed janissary can make it make sense. 

Schultz of Vienna wrote, more than 200 years ago: “By creating 
wealth, the state revives the indispensable factor of fiduciary 
expediency which is coexistive with the judicial acceptance of 
private enterprise at an annual living wage.” 

That is as true today as it was then. 

Every attempt to violate this elementary absolute of simple eco- 
nomics has proved a profound deterioration in the Federal Reserve, 
where there is always a wise tendency to discount industrial feud- 
alism if accompanied by democratic guaranties and a fair volume 
of electoral resources. None but a visionary theorist will argue 
against the demonstrated realities of a field of abstract solecism 
conditioned by the fiduciary habits of human dignity. 

Atheism, therefore, need be vitiated only by the simple pressure 
of international usury, as shown by the bloody ignominies of 
countless economic adventurers from Robespierre in the Middle 
Ages to Giuseppe Avanti, whose economic heresies wrecked the 
Milanese nobility in the famine of 1790. Whenever any consid- 
erable number of the people are caught between greedy dualism 
and the remorseless limitations of supply and demand you must 
have social and economic chauvinism, with all the terrors that 
that dread phrase implies. The master-and-slave equation in com- 
modity consumption cannot be revoked by esoteric appeal to cor- 
porate enhancement or resort to artificial repudiation. One need 
only refer to the disastrous exploit of Bjornstrom, the economic 
edema who plunged Sweden into a maelstrom of amorphous baiting 
in the futile repercussions of the 27 years’ war, for a complete 
answer to that which I understand to be Father Coughlin’s remedy 
for existing inequalities. 

As to Mr. Henderson's contention, if I comprehend his warning, 
it need only be remarked that the underlying view is not essen- 
tial to an accurate conviction in advance of imperative reforms. 
To attempt any complete hypothesis of currency values in this 
apparent paradox, to gamble commodities against the furtive and, 
I think, fallacious parallel of sound money, is a vicious acceptance 
of international manipulation and the forerunner of a proletarian 
oligarchy. 

The fatal delusion of raucous altruism controls the vexed prob- 
lem of religious principle, while so-called experts argue and future 
events mock the struggle for an equitable flow of purchasing 
debentures. 

That way lies chaos, 


Appropriation for Work Relief 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WADE H. KITCHENS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 13, 1939 


Mr. KITCHENS. Mr. Speaker, the joint resolution before 
us seeks an appropriation of $725,000,000 for Works Progress 
Administration to be used in relief work to June 30 this year. 
There are some who seek to increase the amount and others 
to reduce it. The committee having this matter in charge, 
and having had open hearings on the resolution, has deter- 
mined that the amount set out in the joint resolution is suffi- 
cient. I shall accept the action of the committee reporting 
out the joint resolution and will vote for certain restricting 
amendments. 

We are told that there are anywhere from ten to twelve 
million people unempioyed in the United States. Congress 
has been appropriating billions each year to care for three 
or three and a half million. It thus appears that we are 
aiding directly about one out of every four of the unemployed. 
This situation is bound to create friction, dissatisfaction, and 
anything but contentment. I suppose it is considered better 
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to aid, protect, and save one man, and let the other three 
go their way. 

I am very much dissatisfied with the manner in which 
these work-relief funds have been used in certain localities. 
It is inconceivable to me that, after Congress appropriates 
all the money available, and some not available, for the relief 
of the unemployed and needy, some of these people were given 
more than a dollar per hour, while others were given as little 
as 18 cents per hour. The man drawing $1 per hour is not 
on relief. Heis being given money that should be distributed 
among others, and, so far as I am concerned, and in the 
name of the people I represent, I denounce such unfairness 
and discrimination, since three out of four receive no relief 
whatever and are unable to obtain employment. There is 
evidence that in the administration of this work-relief money 
as high as $3.03 per hour has been paid certain people in the 
name of relief and relief assistance. This outrages my sense 
of justice and fairness. It is inconceivable to me, where only 
one out of four can be given any assistance whatever, that 
as much as $3 per hour could be paid to anyone, anywhere, in 
the name of relief work. 

The unrestricted right in this joint resolution, as in former 
ones, to pay such an exorbitant amount for so-called work 
relief to anyone, anywhere, must be prevented. I shall vote 
to amend this resolution so as to avoid any such discrimina- 
tions in the future. No such authority was contemplated in 
the relief acts heretofore. Certainly there was no intent or 
idea in the minds of Congressmen that as much as $3 per 
hour, or even as much as $1 per hour, would be given to 
anyone, anywhere, on relief for made work, when there were 
three others needy and anxious to get work at even 30 to 50 
cents per hour, but who received no work and no relief. 

The last Congress passed a wage and hour bill which 
limited hours and fixed a minimum wage applicable all over 
the United States. Yet, some of those in authority having 
to do with work relief in United States violated the principle 
of that bill by the most glaring and uncalled for discrimina- 
tions, and I shall vote to correct that injustice by an amend- 
ment to the resolution. 

There is considerable agitation over the United States to 
let down the immigration bars and permit aliens to enter 
because cf most terrible conditions in other countries. For 
one, I am unwilling to let down those bars. On the contrary, 
I am willing to return to the countries from which they came 
every alien in this country who has not manifested a desire, 
and has taken no action, to become a citizen of United States. 
Having that opinion I cannot bring myself to agree to take 
money from the pockets of the American people to pay relief 
to such aliens. We have our own problems to solve and our 
own people must come first. Those aliens today add nothing 
to the welfare of America as I see it. So, aliens should be 
excluded by an amendment to the resolution. 

For a good many years some of our industrialists have been 
bringing aliens to America for the purpose of exploiting and 
using them in industry at the expense of American-born 
citizens. I am opposed to that. We are suffering from it 
today and will continue to suffer so long as it is permitted. 
This does not mean I have no sympathy for aliens in distress, 
but I prefer to help brother Americans who are needy and 
unable to obtain jobs, and they come first in every vote I 
shall cast in this Congress. Therefore, I shall vote for the 
amendment to be proposed to this joint resolution to pay 
no relief to any alien so long as any American citizen is 
needy, has no job, and gets no relief. 

I understand that under the present policy of the Works 
Progress Administration many people—aged people, widows, 
and children—have been and are being dismissed from the 
rolls. I can see no justification for this. These widows, de- 
pendent children, and aged people, I feel, should come first 
among all the people who are to be given relicf. These help- 
less people deserve first attention regardless of every other 
consideration, and I shall vote to prevent the dismissal of such 
people from the rolls of the Works Progress Administration. 
In fact, I had rather vote for no bill at all than to see them 
removed from the rolls, and when I think of some receiving 
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from $1 to $3 per hour in the name of relief, I blush at the 
thought of such dismissals. 

Mr. Speaker, our relief problem is too loose. We have too 
many agencies dealing in relief. I appreciate the difficulties 
in the administration of these enormous sums. I appreciate 
the urgency and the emergency and that here and there in- 
equalities, injustices, and discriminations will occur because 
we are human. I appreciate that conditions differ in the 
localities. Iam pleased, however, that no corruption has been 
shown to exist in the administration of these billions of 
dollars. 

I do not like the word “relief” for the man who works for 
his pay. That word should be eliminated. It carries a stigma 
and creates a bad psychological effect. I feel that all of these 
agencies should be combined, and useful works and perma- 
nent structures should be built with the funds. 

I have stated on a former occasion, Mr. Speaker, that we 
are merely scratching the surface so far as permanently re- 
lieving distress and permanent employment in this country is 
concerned. This condition is due to the periodic destruction 
of our medium of exchange. So long as three-fourths or 
four-fifths or more of our medium of exchange can be de- 
stroyed in a few months, as happens under our present mone- 
tary system, we will continue to have great distress and 
unemployment in America. These enormous appropriations 
by the Congress of borrowed money have been necessary to 
fill the vacuum of our destroyed medium of exchange. I am 
one still hoping that we shall be able to devise some scheme 
whereby our medium of exchange will be adequate and stable 
at all times. When this is done, and not before, the people of 
America will not need relief in this manner. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway—It Will Give the United 
States 3,576 Miles of Additional Seaboard, and 
Make Us Impervious to Attack from Overseas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS D. CULKIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 19, 1939 


Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power development is to my mind the most important power 
and navigational project that is before the country. It does 
four things: 

First. It provides for the construction of a 27-foot water- 
way from the sea to all ports on the Great Lakes, increasing 
cur coast line 3,576 miles. 

Second. It cheapens the transportation of overseas goods 
and affords needed relief to the lake States and the Mis- 
sissippi Valley area, both of which were marooned in the 
interior of the continent by the construction of the Panama 
Canal. 

Third. It provides for a cheap and rational power develop- 
ment which will reduce the price of electricity to 40,000,000 
cemestic consumers without doing violence to existing 
investment. 

Fourth. It is a substantial and needed contribution to the 
factor of national defense. 

The first three of these issues have been amply and fully 
discussed in the House in the past by the proponents of this 
worthy measure. The factor of national defense has never 
been stressed. Today I desire to discuss the contribution 
the St. Lawrence seaway will make to that cause. 

DEMOCRACY IN PERIL 

Recent world events have greatly strengthened the demand 
for the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence navigation and power 
project. Happenings in Europe and Asia, the growing un- 
derstanding between the totalitarian nations in their uniting 
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against the democracies, the territorial and colonial demands 
of the totalitarian nations, and the disintegration of eastern 
Europe frontiers, emphasize the necessity for closer under- 
standing and better defense cocperation between the world’s 
great democracies. 

Whether we like to hear it or not, the truth is that an 
air fleet could start from either Europe or Asia, cross either 
the Atlantic or the Pacific, bomb either Canadian or American 
cities, and return without landing to their original bases. 
This is the result of progress made in aeronautical science. 
Historic barricades of salt water and ice no longer protect 
the people of the North American continent. 

So it is that the sharing of the North American Continent 
by two peoples who speak the same language, makes its de- 
fense a joint undertaking. Serving the ideals of democracy, 
we of the United States draw near to those who have an 
equal eagerness for the preservation of the same ideals. And 
they, likewise, draw near to us in the common cause of 
self-preservation. 

Assuming the destruction of the Panama Canal by enemy 
forces, and the blockading of American ports by an enemy 
fieet of super proportions, the St. Lawrence seaway would 
afford an ingress and egress to the interior of America 
through a territory, which, while in part foreign, has been 
consistently friendly for more than 125 years. The com- 
pletion of the seaway, almost finished by the Divine Archi- 
tect, insures a permanent entry and exit from the Great 
Lakes to the Seven Seas. No matter what may come in 
the way of dictatorships, no matter what their powers and 
strength may be, the completion of this project, giving us as 
it does 3,576 miles of additional seaboard in the interior of 
the continent, makes all other schemes of national defense 
pale in comparison. 

I repeat that this great undertaking, needed for conti- 
nental as well as national defense, offers the United States 
and Canada a new, secure, and landlocked coast line, every 
foot of which is potentially defensible and provides a safe 
haven for airplane bases, submarines, destroyers, and other 
war craft. It further provides opportunity, if need be, of 
building vessels of all types within the security of the Lakes 
basin. 

THE LESSON OF THE WORLD WAR 

Had the St. Lawrence seaway been finished and open for 
seagoing vessels during the World War, supplies for the 
Allies could have moved much more rapidly than they did, 
possibly obviating the necessity of the United States entering 
that conflict. We know that the duration of the war would 
have been shortened and thousands of lives spared. 

In this connection Julius S. Barnes, of Duluth, testifying 
before the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate in 
February 1933, stated: 


During the World War, as head of the Grain Corporation and 
invested with the duty and responsibility of the movements of 
cereals and cereal prcducts for export to Allies and neutrals, I had 
occasion to join in the creation of certain bodies of control, port 
committees, railroad and transportation committees. I saw later 
the great blockade which manifestly jeopardized the allied cause. 
I saw the blockade of our Lake ports, which we tried to control 
that and did, I think, manifestly alleviate that situation of inade- 
quate transportation in time of war. There is something I do not 
think we ought to forget, because if the St. Lawrence seaway had 
been open during the war it would have made the allied base of 
supply very much more secure than was possible under our con- 
gested ports and rail conditions. 


Mr. Barnes is one of the outstanding citizens of America on 
the proposition of grain transportation and supply. He is 
a brilliant and patriotic American and his words are entitled 
to weight on this question. 

It is a fact, and I repeat it, that had the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence seaway been finished and open for seagoing ves- 
sels during the World War, supplies for the Allies could have 
moved to Europe much more rapidly than they did. If the 
St. Lawrence had been open, it is entirely possible that it 
would have obviated the necessity of the United States enter- 
ing that conflict. We are sure that the war would have been 
shorter and a great many lives would have been saved. 








Presidents Harding, Coolidge, Hoover, and Roosevelt, look- 
_ing at the St. Lawrence seaway from the national viewpoint, 
have been wholeheartedly for this development. Not more 
than a month ago former President Hoover, in a speech 
given at a civic reception in Toronto, said that the St. 
Lawrence seaway was close to his heart. 
Mr. Hoover, who never had any illusions about the work a 
dollar should do, continued: 


The whole thing has been disappointing. I came to Toronto 
quite a few years ago to negotiate a treaty with Canada over the 
St. Lawrence, and at that time we thought things would go ahead. 
It’s so obvious an improvement to the North American Continent. 
Anything that cheapens the cost of transportation is at once a 
benefit to everybody. Most of the obstruction is coming from some 
of the American lake cities. 


On the occasion in question Mr. Hoover also stated that 
the subject was nonpolitical and that he agreed with the 
present administration in Washington that the building of 
the seaway would be a great thing for both countries. 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S VIEWS 


Pursuant to the permission of the House, I append hereto 
a White House release of December 9, 1938, on the present 
status of the St. Lawrence. This includes a statement made 
to the President by the advocates of the seaway and his 
reply thereto. It brings the issue down to date. The 
statement follows: 


The following statement was given the President today by Fred 
J. Freestone, president; John C. Beukema, chairman, executive 
committee; William George Bruce, vice president; and R. F. Malia, 
secretary of the National Seaway Council: 

“The National Seaway Council, in session in Washington, wishes 
to convey to you its sincere appreciation of the efforts you are 
making to assure the undertaking of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project. We feel that the proposed treaty 
which the Department of State submitted for the consideration 
of the Dominion Government last May provides a basis for ulti- 
mate agreement between two neighbor peoples, granting full con- 
sideration for the vital interests of both nations. 

“It seems to us that at this moment in the world’s history when 
nations appear so prone to consider only possible cooperation for 
the destructive purposes of war the joint undertaking by the 
Canadian and United States Governments of this project should 
prove an inspiring example of the cooperation of these Govern- 
ments in an attempt to build a constructive enterprise. It would 
serve to amplify or continue the joint effort to increase the wealth 
of both peoples so successfully initiated through the reciprocal 
trade treaties. 

“By its opening of a great industrial area of the United States 
to foreign and intercoastal trade it will prevent the drying up of 
important inland industries in the Great Lakes region, attract new 
industries there, and thus serve as a tonic for new and extensive 
employment. It will also confer incalculable benefits to the 
grain States of the Middle West, and generally stimulate the future 
growth and development of the entire continent. 

“We are convinced that an undertaking so comprehensive in its 
conception, embodying the combined stimulus to economic growth 
involved in cheaper navigation and abundance of low-cost power, 
is bound to generate a new optimism which will bring hope to 
the hearts of millions now facing the future with a sense of 
uncertainty. 

“We recognize the tremendous odds which you have faced in 
your splendid effort to secure the initiation of this project. The 
opposition has been marshalled by special interests seeking to 
preserve their opportunity to exploit the needs of the people for 
their own profit. Although representing only a small minority of 
the population, they control almost unlimited resources and in- 
fluence on both sides of the border. 

“We assure you, Mr. President, of our wholehearted cooperation 
in the continued endeavor to overcome such obstructive tactics 
which are delaying the restoration of prosperity in the country.” 

The President, speaking informally, replied as follows: 

“I have always appreciated the support of the National Seaway 
Council in my efforts to assure the early undertaking of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence project. History shows that it has been the 
grand persistence of such organizations as yours which has ulti- 
mately enabled the country’s leaders to overcome selfish opposi- 
tion to great undertakings. 

“For many years it has been my sincere conviction that the 
St. Lawrence project would prove second to none in its direct con- 
tribution to the economic welfare of millions of people on both 
sides of the border. It has seemed to me a logical continuance of 
the cooperation between two peoples which has afforded an almost 
unique example of the possibility of achieving peace among nations. 

“In my message of January 10, 1934, requesting consideration of 
the earlier treaty, I expressed the belief that fears the St. Law- 
rence project would work to the disadvantage of other transporta- 
tion agencies were groundless. I am more than ever convinced of 
that fact today. In the vast system of interdependence of which 
we are all parts selfishness works inevitably te the disadvantage 
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of any group seeking to preserve its special position by blocking the 
opportunity of others to enjoy the full use of Nature’s resources. 

“The economic story of this continent is an extraordinary record 
of the extent to which stimulus to economic growth in one regicn 
reacts to the benefit of all. Any area which has grown in eco- 
nomic importance becomes a greater market for the products of 
other regions. More products are exchanged and all transporta- 
tion agencies participate in the growing prosperity. 

“The two Nations, Canada and the United States, share a great 
water resource which is today only partially used. Removal of the 
barriers to its full use for navigation will release millions of horse- 
power of cheap hydroelectric energy in sections in which the rapidiy 
growing market for power will soon overtake present sources of 
supply. Failure to take advantage of this cheap power will not 
only tend to cramp industrial development but will force the sub- 
stitution of more costly power, with the resulting burden on con- 
sumers of electricity. In an age so dependent upon transportation 
and power serious consequences will follow failure to anticipate 
future requirements. 

“In view of the importance of these considerations, I am hopeful 
of an early agreement between the Canadian Government and 
our own.” 


The treaty proposed by Secretary of State Hull, which I 
incorporated in the Recorp of June 3, 1938, page 1075’, is 
now being considered by the Canadian Government, and the 
friends of the St. Lawrence project, who are all sound Ameri- 
cans and legion in number, are hopeful of early agreement 
by Canada and ratification by the United States Senate. 

In the interests of a greater America, favorable action by 
both countries is a consummation devoutedly to be wished 
for. 





Are They to Starve or Not? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEE E. GEYER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 19, 1939 


Mr. GEYER of California. Mr. Speaker, such a grave prob- 
lem faces this Congress today that even in the face of tradi- 
tions and customs existing in this House of Representatives 
I, as a newly elected Member of this body, would not be 
serving the best interests of those who saw fit to send me 
here unless I expressed the prevailing opinion among them 
in regard to the subject now under discussion. 

When our Constitution was created, the basic idea fostered 
by its framers was the equality of all men in this great 
Nation. By equality among men they meant not only politi- 
cal and social equality but economic equality as well. In 
other words, every man was entitled to maintain his own 
political and social beliefs without interference from those 
who governed him. But more important than this; every 
citizen was entitled to have a job at a decent living wage 
in order that he might provide the necessities of life for 
himself and his family. Due to a great diversity of cir- 
cumstances, including wars, panics, and depressions, this 
right has been challenged many times before, and today we 
find it again challenged here on the floor of the House of 
Representatives. 

Let us consider the development of this country since the 
formulation of our Constitution in a historical sense. Soon 
after the beginning of the nineteenth century the effects of 
the industrial revolution in Europe began to manifest them- 


| selves in this country, with a consequent development of our 


economic resources. Large centers of population arose around 
factory sites along the Atlantic seaboard. After a while the 
demand for labor reached a saturation point, and those who 
found themselves temporarily out of work turned westward. 
t was this class who served as pioneers and helped to settle 
the then existing backwoods. During the rest of the century 
there was a steady migration of people anxious to find new 
places in which to start life over. This was a healthy con- 
dition for the country as a whole, because it tended toward 
development of natural and economic resources in all parts 
of this great Nation. But the machine which had been the 
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original force behind this great developing method had be- 
come more powerful and efficient with each year. Gradually 
machines began to displace manpower, and there was a 
lessening in the demand for labor. Unemployment became 
the rule rather than the exception. Then the great depres- 
sion came 9 years ago, and the numbers of men out of work 
grew so great that unemployment, for the first time in our 
history, was a national rather than a local problem. 

The administration in power at the time this depression 
began sought in vain to effect remedial measures. Their 
efforts were futile, because unemployment was considered a 
local problem, and rather than attempt some national pro- 
gram, the Republicans were content to let the local agencies 
do the job. When the present administration came to power, 
they took the situation into hand immediately. Our great 
President knew that the local communities and States were 
practically bankrupt from carrying the relief load. They 
had doled out money and had received nothing in return. 
The New Deal decided to set up a national system of works 
programs, which curtailed unemployment and gave men and 
women constructive things to do. Today, there are land- 
marks all over the country which stand as evidence of the 
worth of this program. But in a larger sense, the greatest 
objective realized, has been the saving of the morale of 
millions of citizens. This statement is made with authority 
because California was one of the greatest relief problems in 
the United States. In my own district in many sections, a 
greater percentage of the people are dependent on some form 
of relief, and they are as good citizens as those who are 
lucky enough to have private jobs. 

As my historical analysis has shown, business has im- 
proved production, distribution, and marketing methods. 
But business has failed to solve the plight of those forced 
from their jobs because of these improvements. Although 
every year more people are losing their jobs because of im- 
proved business methods, this very group has failed to offer 
a solution to the problem. Someone must provide for them. 
Business is not doing it. Local charitable organizations are 
unequal to the task. Cities and States have gone practically 
bankrupt attempting to help out. Therefore, the national 
administration has found it necessary to step in to prevent 


chaos and to keep alive the American spirit among those | 


less fortunate than ourselves. I say this, knowing the 
thoughts of the average man and the feeling among those 
in my own district, because those who work on these works 
programs are anxious to earn their living on private proj- 
ects. I would be the last to deny this right to them. 

I therefore feel it my duty, in justice to those whom I rep- 
resent, to make a plea for careful consideration of this bill 
before a final vote is taken. There are issues involved which 
are far more important than the amount of money neces- 
sary to keep on with this works program. Today we are 
deciding whether or not some people are going to have food 
and shelter during the next few months or whether they are 
to be left to the vague uncertainties which will befall them 
if we fail in our duty to them. What those uncertainties 
will be time alone can tell, but it wili do no harm to describe 
a few possibilities. The probability of many people being 
in want has already been touched upon, but we cannot 
underestimate the dire consequences of those unfortunate 
enough to depend upon the action we take today. 

Furthermore, what are we to do in regard to the leisure time 
of these people if they have no jobs to fill? Those of you who 
cry out the loudest about the danger of the various “isms” 
to our national political structure consider for just one mo- 
ment how much greater is the danger when one has plenty 
of time to listen and read the literature of discontented 
group. Are they not fit subjects for those who thrive on 
the opportunity of influencing downhearted people on the 
futility of existence in this country? This chance of this 
becoming a reality is enough in itself to make us realize that 
no amount of money is too great when danger to our govern- 
mental foundation is at stake. For, as our First Lady has 
said: 

Whenever democracy fills the needs of the people one need have 
no fear of “isms.” 
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What are we going to do about our duty, then, I ask the 
Members assembled here today? This bill in its present form 
represents a figure $150,000,000 less than the President has 
set as a minimum for carrying us through to June. Our 
great leader has been entirely too modest when we consider 
the testimony of representative leaders and groups before the 
committee hearings. The Workers’ Alliance has set a figure 
of $1,050,000,000 as necessary for relief. The C. I. O. has re- 
quested that Congress appropriate $1,000,000,000. The Amer- 
ican Council of Mayors finds that $925,000,000 is the lowest 
amount possible to get by on. Yet from the $875,000,000 
figure set by the President this body is considering a cut of 
$150,000,000. 

If we are to allow the amount which the bill states as ade- 
quate, we know that it can mean only deprivation for almost 
a million people, with a consequent loss in purchasing power 
which will curtail rather than help the brightening economic 
picture. If we fail to heed the warning of our great leader, 
it is only fair that a test vote be made on the various esti- 
mates, at least that of the President, so the public may know 
in yeas and nays just how each one of us stands in regard to 
this vital issue. It is only fair that those who sent us here 
to Washington to perform a task know how well that task is 
being performed. If we confine our vote to only that amount 
reported by the committee, those who elected us will never 
know how we feel individually on the various estimates dis- 
cussed during the past few days. 

For my part, I wish to face the issue squarely and do not 
hesitate to make known my stand on the various estimates, 
for I will not condone starvation, misery, and suffering on 
the part of anyone if it be in my power to prevent. I there- 
fore shall vote first for the Workers’ Alliance request of 
$1,050,000,000; but if that fails, I shall favor the $1,000,- 
000,000 which the C. I. O. has endorsed; that failing, I shall 
vote for the American Council of Mayors’ estimate of $925,- 
000,000; if that is unsuccessful, I shall support the President’s 
proposal of $875,000,000; and lastly, the lesser amount which 
the committee recommends, which is the least we can do for 
our people. 

I rest assured that I have done my duty, because I have 
considered many things in reaching my decisions. I have 
listened to the pleas of those who sent me here to perform a 
job. I have listened to the words of our great President. 
Anxious as I am to balance the “dollars and cents” Budget, 
I am still more anxious to balance the human budget. 

Let every man consider as his vote is cast that the lives of 
human beings are in the balance. 


Urging That the Gates of Palestine Be Kept Open 
for Jewish Refugees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. HAMILTON FISH AT MECCA TEMPLE, NEW 
YORK, NOVEMBER 2, 1938 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to extend 
my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD, I include the fol- 
lowing speech I made at a mass meeting for the preservation 
of the Palestine mandate, held at Mecca Temple, in New York, 
on November 2, 1938: 


I come here tonight not as a Republican or Democrat but as an 
American who loathes and abhors bigotry, intolerance, injustice, 
and persecution everywhere in the world. 

I am glad, as the coauthor of the Zionist resolution that passed 
the Congress in 1922 urging a homeland for the Jewish people in 
Palestine, to join you in your demands that the refugees from 
Germany, Austria, and central Europe be permitted to enter Pales- 
tine. 
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The Congress has officially approved the policy enunciated in the 
Balfour resolution and the promises and pledges given to the 
Jewish people of all nations during the World War. We are asking 
the British Government to fulfill its promises and carry out its 
obligations. I am unwilling to believe that the British Government 
will by any lack of action on its part permit the Balfour resolution 
to become another “scrap of paper.” I refuse to even consider the 
possibility of such a perfidious action. 

Americans of Jewish origin have a right to use every influence 
in their power in urging our Government to persuade the British 
mandate authorities to keep open the gates of Palestine as a haven 
for the persecuted and terror-stricken Jews of central Europe. The 
plight of thousands of Jews fleeing from oppression and racial 
and religious hatred is a stark human tragedy, the worst and black- 
est example of man’s inhumanity to man. Even the birds of the 


Jews will have none if Palestine is closed to them. That ancient 
land of milk and honey, given by Jehovah to Abraham and his 
people, must be maintained as a homeland for the Jews, and we 
Americans propose to exert our influence openly to uphold this 
policy that Congress has approved. 

The Jews have already shown that they can turn that land, 
despoiled by the Turks for centuries, into a new garden spot of 
foodstuffs, fruit, and fertility by their energy and labor. Vast sums 
of money have flowed from America, England, and other countries 
to buy and develop lands in Palestine for Jewish colonists on the 
assurances contained in the Balfour resolution. 

The Arabs have vast territories for their people, much of which 
is undeveloped. They are one race that is not cramped for land, 
and they have benefited by the sale of their lands and the influx 
of money from America which has provided them with employment. 

I urge people of Jewish origin in America to protest and continue 
to protest to the President and the State Department in behalf of 
their coreligionists in central Europe on the basis of justice, human- 
ity, and pledges given. This is primarily your fight, although all 
Americans who hate injustice, persecution, and inhumanity will 
support you. 

My advice to you is to be steadfast, continue to press the fight to 
the end, and if you are united you cannot fail. At all times 
remember you are Americans, and that the American flag is the 
flag of tolerance, not bigotry, class or racial hatred; of freedom, not 
compulsion or dictatorship; of a free ballot under free institutions, 
and not a government by the bullet and persecution. 

We are familiar with the situation in Germany, where the Jewish 


in the House on January 18, 1937, entitled “A Critical Analysis 
of the Destructive and Creative Forces of Modern History,” I 
have been given unanimous consent to have it printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Strovicw] is recognized for 1 hour. 


Mr. Srrovicu. Mr. Speaker, for the hour that has been allotted to 
me to address the House I intend to analyze the destructive and 


| creative forces of modern world history and shall endeavor to show 


people have been outlawed and declassed, but in Germany there | 
were only 600,000 Jews in a population of over 60,000,000. The | 
inhuman and brutal treatment of the Jews in Germany, Austria, | 


and Rumania has shocked the American people. They are opposed 
to all forms of racial and religious persecution as being detrimental 
to humanity, justice, and world peace. 

I believe the oppression and persecution of the Jews in central 
Europe is “so enormous as to impart to them an international 
character, in redress of which all countries, governments, and creeds 
are alike interested.” These are the identical words used by my 
grandfather in 1872, when, as Secretary of State in President Grant’s 
administration, he protested the outrages and intolerance practiced 
against the Jews by the Rumanian Government at that time. 

The Jews in America have ser-ed our country loyally in time of 
peace as well as in war. No one has the right to impugn their 
patriotism or love of America. No group owes more to our country, 
and none should be more willing to make greater sacrifices to up- 
hold and defend our free institutions and representative and con- 
stitutional government, under which they have found security, 
peace, and prosperity as in no other nation in the world. 

With large parts of Central Europe aflame with violent anti- 
Semitism, I am proud of the fact that I introduced the Zionist 
resolution, which has already helped to provide a refuge for 400,000 
persecuted Jews. 

Large sections of Palestine have been restored and rehabilitated 
by these Jewish immigrants, from Dan to Beersheba. I hope and 
pray that the British Govern:~ent will permit several hundred 
thousand of the exiled German, Austrian, and Rumanian Jews to 
find a place of refuge and a home in Palestine, that ancient land of 
their fathers. 


A Critical Analysis of the Destructive and Creative 
Forces of Modern History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WILLIAM I. SIROVICH 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 19, 1939 


SPEECH OF HON. WILLIAM I. SIROVICH, OF NEW YORK, IN 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, JANUARY 18, 1937 


Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that I 
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the relationship between communism, nazi-ism, and New Deal 
democracy. 

Mr. Speaker, only modern man has problems. The medieval man 
had no problems at all. Everything—his religion, his science, his 


air and the wild beasts have their places of refuge, but persecuted | economy, his art—was given to him by the church, the supreme 


authority of life. This happy idyll came to an end as a result of the 
break-down of medieval universalism, with its ideal of one church, 
one language, and one state, and was replaced by individualism, 
through the Reformation in the north and the Renaissance in the 
south. Then the real drama of modern man began. Man’s age-old 
conviction that the earth is the center of the world was destroyed. 
Copernicus showed him that the earth and not the sun is moving. 
Columbus showed him that the earth has no edge or end. With the 
destruction of man’s century-old cosmological and planetary views, 
man’s old beliefs and convictions concerning himself, nature, des- 
tiny, and his position in life slowly underwent radical changes and 
burdened him with new problems. His new cognitions and convic- 
tions fired him to new ambitions. When his old cosmological views 
were shattered, his religious beliefs and intellectual superstitions 
were also shaken to their very foundations. In discovering new 
worlds he discovered himself, religiously in the Reformation and 
intellectually and artistically in the Renaissance. The Reformation 
led to a new alinement of social and political forces, to the creation 
of the united German nation as a result of the translation of the 
Bible, and to the founding of the British Empire as a result of 
England’s emancipation from Rome and its tremendous sea victories 
over the Spanish Armada. 

In the south, however, the discovery of man resulted in the cre- 
ation of a new art, new philosophy, and new science and notably 
to a new mathematics which is the beginning of the technological 
age. Our entire industrial civilization Would not be possible with- 
out the new mathematics. In the north the rediscovery of man 
through the Reformation led to a great religious crisis, which was 
terminated only upen the end of the Thirty Years’ War in 1648, in 
the course.of which Germany was nearly destroyed. It was only 
after that bloody war that the schism within Christianity de- 
veloped into a new and permanent order, Catholicism on one side 
and Protestantism on the other. But no sooner was the religious 
issue settled than the political struggle against the growing despot- 
ism of the monarchy began on the European Continent. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the French Revolution, with its doctrine of the right 
of the people to resist the despot, had its beginning in the last 
decade of the seventeenth century. It took almost 100 years for 
this theory to become the common possession of the masses, and 
it took all the stupidity of political absolutism to arouse the masses 
to resistance and rebellion. It can be said without fear of contra- 
diction that to a certain extent the French Revolution, with its 
program of the political emancipation of man, was only the after- 
math of the Reformation, with its doctrine of the religious emanci- 
pation of man. In the world in which man is religiously emanci- 
pated he also wants to be politically free. Thus the political crisis 
in the western world epitomized by the French Revolution, was 
only a logical aftermath of the Reformation, which had spent itself 
by the middle of the seventeenth century. From that time on 
western man became politically busy. It took him a hundred years 
to prepare himself for the political struggle. In 1789 the French 
Revolution broke out, and by the middle of the nineteenth century 
the energies which generated from it were exhausted. By 1850 the 
French Revolution was only a matter of the past. But no sooner 
had the political struggle come to an end than the economic strug- 
gle began. 

In 1848, the year of storm and stress, which witnessed the last 
tremor of the French Revolution, Karl Marx published his Com- 
munist Manifesto, which, however, at the time of its publication 
made but little impression. A few years later Karl Marx published 
his Critique of Political Economy, which he described in a letter to 
La Salle, as a prelude to his work, Das Kapital. It was not be- 
fore the eighties of the nineteenth century that the doctrine of Karl 
Marx became the driving force in political life on the European 
Continent. 

From afar it may seem that Karl Marx in demanding economic 
equality for all men is, as a historical phenomenon, a logical conse- 
quence of Luther and Danton. Martin Luther demanded religious 
equality, Danton political equality, and Karl Marx economic 
equality. This, however, is only an optical illusion, for Martin 
Luther demanded not only religious equality but religious freedom 
as well. Danton, as the central figure of the French Revolution, 
demanded not only political equality but also political freedom, 
freedom from a static order; but Karl Marx abhors freedom. He 
emphasizes equality to the exclusion of freedom because to him the 
Griving force in history is economics. Karl Marx’s man is not a 
thinking, singing, painting, cr in general a creative man, but is pri- 
marily an economic hungry man, always in quest of focd. Marx’s 
economic interpretation of history, which is the foundation upon 
which sccialism and communism have developed, and upon which 
Marx's great reputation has been founded, is based upon the philo- 
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exploited economically and that the final goal of history is economi- 
cally satisfied masses because man’s preoccupation in life is food. 

As against this economic materialistic conception of history of 
Karl Marx, with the masses alone being visible on the stage, there 
is the individualistic conception of history of Thomas Carlyle and 
Friedrich Nietzsche. Just as to Karl Marx the economically satis- 
fied masses are the objective of the historical process, so to Thomas 
Carlyle the great creative personality, the great man is the goal of 
history. Marx says that the masses make history; Thomas Carlyle 
contends that the personality makes history. How political history 
is made Carlyle showed in his biography of Frederick the Great. 
How international history is made he portrayed in his individualistic 
history of the French Revolution. It was made by personalities, 
not by the masses. How cultural history is made is shown in his 
Life of Goethe. But while Thomas Carlyle, the disciplined and 
refined Scottishman, was satisfied with the thesis that the person- 
ality makes history, Friedrich Nietzsche, the ruthless and eccentric 
German, insisted that the personality is history and that the masses 
are only a means of an end—to bring forth the great personality. 
Consequently Nietzsche maintained that the great personality has a 
right to use the masses as he pleases, for the masses are only the 
fertilizers of history. Just as Karl Marx is inspired by the masses, so 
is Friedrich Nietzsche inspired by the overpowering personality. His 
regard for the great personality is not limited to the conqueror, to 
the great ruler, or to the great artist, but also to the great revolu- 
tionist, to the great moralist. Hence Nietzsche’s admiration for the 
Bible as a book of great heroes and overtowering personalities. 

It is interesting to observe that these two contradicting philoso- 
phies of history, the individualirtic of Carlyle and Nietzsche and 
the collectivistic of Karl Marx, drew their inspirations from two self- 
contradicting philosophies of nature. The individualistic concep- 
tion of history took its cue from Darwin, with his doctrine of the 
survival of the fittest. Carlyle’s development of personality antici- 
pated Darwin’s biological evolution of man. Nietzsche has applied 
this theory of Darwin to the historical process in the evolution of 
personality. The doctrine of the survival of the fittest is a bio- 
logical doctrine; consequently, both Carlyle and Nietzsche took their 
inspiration from biological nature, of which the jungle is the 
highest form. 
alone rules, the strongest reigns supreme. 


his philosophy of history materialistic, not only because of his | 
conviction that material things alone move men to action but be- | 
cause he drew his inspiration, not from biological nature, but from 
inanimate nature, from the world of dead matter, which is governed 
by the law of cause and effect only. 

Marx’s philosophy of history was greatly influenced by that of 


the German philosopher Hegel. Change, says Hegel, is the form in 
which an unchanging absolute, which he calls “logos,” reveals 
itself. Every true manifestation of the logos discloses itself in three 
stages. First, there is the creative idea or thesis, which being in a 
constant state of flux, leads irresistibly to the formation of its 
opposite idea, which Hegel calls the “antithesis.” The thesis and 
antithesis battle with one another, and out of their conflict a new 
and higher truth emerges which he calls the synthesis. This syn- 
thesis, in turn, again becomes a thesis, giving rise toits counterpart, 
the antithesis, with which it battles to form a new and still higher 
idea, the new synthesis. This process continues to function un- 
endingly, leading always to an ever higher and more developed syn- 
thesis. This philosophic conflict is known as the triadic rhythm. 
Marx borrowed Hegel’s triadic rhythm, but applied it in a re- 
stricted sense to materialism, and evolved what he calls his “dia- 
lectic materialism.” Lenin callei “dialectic materialism” the living 
soul of Marxism, “its fundamental theoretical root.” Marx con- 
tended that labor is the thesis, capital the antithesis, and the class- 
less society is the synthesis. But here the triadic rhythm ends, 
and it can be seen, therefore, that Marx’s application of Hegel’s 
formula has produced only a limited triadic rhythm. Although 
Karl Marx was a left Hegelian, he was much more anchored philo- 
sophically in the French materialism of the eighteenth century of 
Diderot and Lamettrie, who contended that man was a machine, 
than in German idealistic philosophy of the nineteenth century. 
According to Karl Marx, the development of a system of produc- 
tion, based upon the notion of private property, divided society into 


classes and brought the state into being. The state is, therefore, a | 
| ment of the middle classes—people who are not easily frightened 


class organization organized for the protection of the interests of 
the possessing group against the nonpossessing classes. It stands 


for the protection of private property, and the power to continue to | 


exploit the masses. 

Karl Marx contends, however, that the overthrow of the exploiting 
class, the abolition of private property, the disappearance of class 
distinctions, and the establishment of a classless society will abolish 
the need for the state, and will make it entirely superfluous. The 
state will not be needed for exploitation, since this will be done 
away with. Neither will the state be needed to carry out economic 
functions, since these will be performed far more efficiently by eco- 
nomic organizations. Nor will the state be needed to exercise police 
functions, since private property and class inequality, the causes of 
crime, will no longer exist. 
stateless, classless society will be born. Marx nowhere describes the 
new society which is to replace the old. He declares that each revo- 
lution will produce its own laws and systems. 

Marx was one of the first men of the nineteenth century to raise 
the question of the historical destinies of man, and he answered it 
in his own way. The historical destinies of man are to make pos- 
sible the economically satisfied masses. This satisfaction can be 
brought about only by collectivizing production and the distribution 


| Karl Marx and his antagonists, Carlyle and Nietzsche. 
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| Class of the very rich is not of recent date. 
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of goods and by taking out the private profit of all bustness. The 
intellectual reaction to Marx was Thomas Carlyle, and later Fried- 
rich Nietzsche, just as the political reaction to Lenin was, first, 
Mussolini and later Hitler and Stalin. These speculations regarding 
man’s historical destinies have fired the imagination of other nota- 
ble contemporaries and have brought forth a number of other inter- 
esting philosophical interpretations of history which contradict both 
The great 
Russian writer, Leo Tolstoi, disgusted with Marxian materialism and 
Nietzschean sensuousness, proclaimed the doctrine of the pure and 
pious soul as the goal of history. To purify the soul and to become 
holy, man has to abandon both pleasure and the search for wealth. 
ee te ee ee ae eee 
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This relapse into a mild Buddhism found its reaction in Freud, 
who proclaimed aloud that man is not primarily a food seeker, as is 
claimed by Karl Marx, or a holiness seeker, as maintained by Tolstoi, 
but that man is primarily a sensuous being, whose actions are 
motivated by sex and not by hunger or holiness. Man must satisfy 
his sexual ur, t is his first and last motive in all his actions. 
Wagner’s doctrine of the primacy of force epitomized by the mytho- 
logical deities, and Bergson’s doctrine of the and urges, are 
only corollaries of the personality doctrines of lyle and Nietzsche. 

The primacy of hunger, power of personality, pure sex and antisex 
of holiness are the great motives of the modern philosophy of 
history, but none has made such a powerful appeal to the masses as 
that of Karl Marx, who today is the most disputed, the most dis- 
cussed, and most contested figure in modern history. Today the 
modern world is divided into two groups—the Marxists and anti- 
Marxists. The anti-Marxists again are also divided into two camps— 
the Fascists and anti-Fascists.. For the rise of fascism, Marx alone 
is responsible. The rise and development of this powerful force in 
contemporary history is solely due to the false prophecy of Karl 
Marx that the modern economic process will lead to the elimination 
of the middle classes and to the formation of two classes only—the 
working and the capitalist class. The working class will be the 
overwhelming majority and the capitalist class a negligible minority. 
It stands to reason, says Marx, that the vast majority will not 
permit the small minority to exploit it, and in the course of a 
revolution will take the power away from it and introduce, through 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, the Communist order of things. 
But what has really happened is this: The middle class, instead of 
decreasing in numbers as Karl Marx predicted, grew numerically 
stronger from decade to decade. Today it can challenge both capi- 
tal and labor. 

This middle class today, and not the small capitalist group, is 
disputing the position of communism in the world and is fighting 
communism. The middle cless is more avaricious than the big 
capitalists. Its horizon is small and its perspective narrow. It is 
more afraid of losing what it has than is big capital. Besides, the 
It has traditions and 
perspectives and it takes a calm view of things. The middle class 
is only 100 years old, a new arrival, which is very jealous of its 
possessions, and it is easily frightened by rebellion. From its point 
of view communism is coequal with compulsory proletarization. 
The fear of communism on the part of the middle classes is the 
source of strength of all Fascist movements. It is more anti- 
Communist; it is more terrorized by communism than the upper 
classes. Switzerland and Yugoslavia, the two European middle- 
class nations, have not recognized Russia yet, and Holland, the 
middie-class nation, is more frightened by communism than rich 
England and France. 

To fight it successfully and to form an iron wall against any 
further expansion of communism, fascism has adopted all the meth- 
ods of the Inquisition—concentration camps, dictatorships, torture 
chambers, spying systems, and the deification of the State. Since 
communism has created for the workers a devil in the form of capi- 
talists, the Fascists have created for their own adherents an imagi- 
nary bogey in the form of communism. Both know that their 
followers have to have a great object of hate and both give them 
that object. Both dictatorships need these bogeys to maintain 
themselves in power. 

The division of western humanity into Communist and Fascist 
places the liberals in a tragic position. The liberals, too, belong to 
the middle classes. They represent the older and more rooted ele- 


and who take a calmer view of things. These liberals understand 
the limitations and the shortcomings of communism. They under- 
stand that it is a one-sided proposition and that it will never become 
a tenet of all humanity. They wait for the day when communism 
in Russia will undergo liberal changes and will adjust itself more to 
western conditions. These liberals are anti-Communist, but they 
are also anti-Fascist. They believe in democracy and reject fascism 
and communism as incompatible with true liberalism. They see in 
both fascism and communism medieval forms of economics and 
politics. In the Middle Ages life was regulated by authoritarian and 
totalitarian powers. The individual was deprived of all freedom. In 
the Fascist and Communist states human life is mechanized and 
human beings reduced to the position of machines, without freedom 
to think or to speak their own mind. Just as democracy rejects both 
fascism and communism, so both reject democracy as incompatible 
with their own doctrines. However, their fight with both sinister 
forces is just a sideshow. The main show is a life and death struggle 
between fascism and communism, and the success and failure of 
fascism depends upon the success and failure of communism. 
Fascism is a reaction to communism, and the historical experience 
of the last 20 years bears out this thesis. Mussolini was the answer 
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to Lenin and Hitler the response to Stalin. Marxism in its present 
form is an intellectual proposition. To the present day the repre- 
sentatives of communism claim that they represent the scientific 
point of view and that their economic doctrines are based on science 
only, while the economic doctrines of their Fascist antagonists are 
based on superstition, traditionalism, mysticism, or ignorance. As 
a matter of fact, Engels, the collaborator of Karl Marx, claims that 
Marx was the first scientific economist of modern times. Whether 
we think that Marx’s claims to science have a basis in reality or not, 
the fact that they are being made proves that Marxism is con- 
sciously, at least, a rationalist phenomenon. The Fascists, however, 
admit that they are opposed to rationalism, to intellectualism, and 
to pure science, and are guided by emotions. It is possible to argue 
with reason, even if it be beclouded, as is the case with every dog- 
matic. The place to argue this proposition is not the schoolroom, 
but the legislative hall, where laws are enacted for the nation and 
where every legislator seeks a wider orientation and real intellectual 
enlightenment on the laws for which he will be called upon to vote. 

Mr. Speaker, let me therefore briefly recapitulate some of the 
fundamental concepts in the trends of contemporary history that 
I have thus far stated in my address. 

The attempt to liberate man economically following upon the 
attempt to emancipate man religiously by the Reformation and 
politically by the French Revolution has culminated in a struggle 
whose outcome may spell the end of western civilization unless 
liberal America, headed by President Roosevelt, succeeds in pre- 
serving for man the great spiritual heritage of the Reformation and 
the Renaissance. The present struggle is economic in character and 
is fought today by two contending groups, the Communists and the 
Fascists. The one group, swearing by Karl Marx, is materialistic 
and tries to reduce the entire cultural process to an economic 
process. Karl Marx has invented a man, the homo economicus, the 
hungry man, who as an isolated type is a pure myth, for this homo 
economicus does not exist in reality. Man is not only a hungry 
man but is also a thinking man, a feeling man, a playing man, an 
ambitious man, a spiritual man. The color white is composed of 
its spectroscopic colors—violet, blue, green, indigo, yellow, orange, 
and red. So, likewise, man consists of all his attributes and not 
of one of them. Just as communism has created a myth, the hungry 
man, to establish its rule, so has fascism created another myth, the 
instinctive man, who is thirsty for power to establish his domina- 
tion. The instinctive man of the Fascist is no more a reality than 
is the economic man of the Marxists, for man is not only hungry for 
power but also for beauty and truth. The fight between the Com- 
munists and the Fascists is really a fight about the one or the 
other attribute of man and not about man in general. In the 
course of this struggle man is being disfigured, for he is being 
turned into a beast, either a devouring or a domineering beast. 
It took humanity thousands of years to establish the truth of the 
spiritual personality of man and of man’s totality of personality. 
The prophets of Israel, Socrates, Plato, Jesus, the Reformation, the 
Renaissance, Kant, have all taught one great truth, the spiritual 
personality and spiritual character of man. They all established 
the truth that man is a citizen of two worlds, the sensuous and 


supersensuous, and that man has therefore double functions to 


perform and double duties to fulfill, morally and spiritually. But 


in the fight of the Communists and the Fascists for the domination | 


of man the latter is reduced to a caricature of real humanity, he 
is deprived of his spiritual personality, and is presented either as 
a machine, as is the case with Marxian philosophy, which drew its 
inspiration from French materialism of the eighteenth century, or 
as a beast, as is the case with Nazis. The great teacher of nazi- 
ism, Spengler, says: “Man is a beast, and the beast must be curbed, 
and only the totalitarian state can curb him.” The materialistic 
economists say that man is a machine and has to be driven like a 
machine, and only the dictatorial state can drive him. 

The New Deal, on the other hand, as formulated by President 
Roosevelt, clings tenaciously to the eternal truth that man is a 
spiritual being and that he is a being of many attributes and, like 
the color white, cannot be divided into component parts without 
destroying him. The real philosophy of the New Deal is an effort to 
preserve the totality of man’s personality in the midst of so many 
attempts to destroy it. The New Deal is a Biblical proposition and 
President Roosevelt is a Biblical character, because both insist upon 
the spiritual character of man, who must never be a means to an 
end but always an end in himself. Consequently, he must never be 
exploited, oppressed, or humiliated. He can never be either a 
machine or a beast of burden, but must always be treated like a 
human being, with respect and dignity. The legislation of the New 
Deal has this object in view: To preserve the dignity of man, so that 
he be in a position to give the best that is in him to his fellow man. 
{Applause.| This necessitates the curbing of rugged individualism, 
which has degenerated into ragged individualism, and bringing 
about a just distribution of wealth without however destroying the 
basis of our civilization. The totality of human personality, which 
is the combination of all of man’s urges and instincts, stands for 
evolution and not for revolution, but whoever identifies man with 
any one of his instincts, such as hunger, sex, holiness, personality, 
or the will to power, which is a disintegrated part of the totality of 
human personality, must stand for revolution, for bloodshed, and 
for cruelty, and must destroy the image of God in man. The 
struggle, therefore, between these three contending forces—com- 
munism, fascism, and the New Deal—simmers down to a struggle 
for either the totality or the partiality of the human personality. 
Either man is identical with all of his attributes or he is identical 
with any of his many attributes; in short, he is either man or beast. 
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On the basis of the totality of man’s personality, humanity has 
established a culture and a civilization. To preserve it and to guard 
it is the primary motive and ultimate task of the New Deal. To 
destroy that culture and civilization and to introduce instead regu- 
lated jungle, either in the form of fascism or communism, is the 
primary motive and ultimate task of either communism or fascism. 

To us who believe in the ultimate victory of man’s highest ideals 
there can be no doubt that President Roosevelt will emerge victor 
from this world historic struggle. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, let me therefore attempt to dissect the five funda- 
mental principles underlying Marxian socialism, as conceived by 
Karl Marx in his tremendous work Das Kapital and his Commu- 
nist Manifesto, which have been translated into every civilized 
language of the world, and which are the foundation upon which 
the superstructure of communism and socialism have been evolved. 
The first, the Economic Interpretation of History: 

“In every historic epoch,” reads the preface to the Communist 
Manifesto, “the prevailing mode of economic production and ex- 
change, and the social organization necessarily following from it, is 
the basis upon which is built up, and from which alone can be ex- 
plained, the political and intellectual history of that epoch.” 

What is my answer to Karl Marx’s economic interpretation of 
history? Mr. Speaker, whoever is familiar with the Marxist theory 
will admit that it stands and falls with his economic and ma- 
terialistic conception of history. Karl Marx contends that the all- 
driving power in history is economics, the hungry man, or the 
“homo economicus.” 

We admit that man is hungry, but we know that he is thirsty, 
too, thirsty not only for water but for knowledge, for beauty, for 
inspiration, and that he is ever ready to sacrifice himself for 
quenching of this thirst, as he is ready to do all kinds of things to 
satisfy his hunger. 

The difference between us and Karl Marx is that we are not deny- 
ing that man is hungry, but we challenge the assertion that he is 
driven by hunger only. The hungry man of Karl Marx is a myth. 
He has never existed and never will exist. Since Marx insists that 
man’s reality is hunger only, it goes without saying that the history 
of the world should be a history of economic struggles only. 

Neither Marx himself nor any of his followers have ever even 
attempted to explain the first 300 years of Christian history in terms 
of Marxist history. When tens of thousands of pious men and 
women adopted Christianity, in spite of the dangers and perils to 
which they would be subjected, did they do it for economic reasons? 
Or is it not true that adopting Christianity meant sacrificing every- 
thing, not only their properties but also their liberties and their 
very lives? Of course, you all know the history of early Christianity, 
with its martyrdom and tragedies. You all know the history of 
revolutions and the tragic fate of revolutionary leaders. Did the 
thousands and tens of thousands of Russian revolutionists who in 
adopting the cause of revolution sacrifice their stations in life, 
their liberties, their privileges, do it only to gain material wealth? 
Again I say no. Is not the heroism and self-sacrificing idealism of 
the Russian revolutionary leaders, and even of the masses of the 
Russian revolution, a living denial of the Marxist interpretation of 
history? Who can explain the Huguenot movement in Marxist 
terms? Who can explain the history of the victims of the Spanish 
Inquisition in Marxist terms? Here was a group of well-to-do 
people, deeply rooted in the soil, with the tradition of thousands of 
years, that preferred exile and torture of body and mind to peace 
of mind and material happiness only because it would not yield 
to the purely abstract principle of religious conversion. This his- 
tory of all nonconformist movements in the world is the very contra- 
diction of the Marxist interpretation of history. Today, 140 years 
after the French Revolution, we know from its greatest historians, 
Lavisse, Hanataux, and Jaures, that, while famine was one of the 
incentives of the revolution, it was not its main motive power. Its 
main motive was the will to power of a rising middle class and the 
attempt to take away the power from the other classes. Nobody 
denies that economics was one of the motives of the French Revo- 
lution, but no historian today admits that it was the prime and only 
motive. To Karl Marx, however, it was the only motive. 

The greatest and most convincing proof against Marxism is 
Marx himself. Marxism was not created by the hungry masses 
about which he speaks, but by a powerful, bitter, and rebellious 
personality called Kar] Marx, who was not a workingman himself, 
but the son of a middle-class lawyer. There were many shades of 
socialism before Marx, but Marxism was produced by a personality 
called Karl Marx, and this personality produced a doctrine pro- 
nouncing the death sentence against all personality. arxism, if 
honestly applied, spells the death of all personality. When you say 
absolute economic equality you deny personality. You cannot 
have both personality and equality. Of all the philosophies of 
history created during the nineteenth century, Marxism alone has 
survived, because it is first a tenet of great personality; second, 
because it has a great deal of truth in it; third, because it has a 
greater appeal to the masses of the pecple than any other con- 
ception of history, for it appeals to the belly and not to the mind; 
and fourth, because of its one-sidedness, giving it the character 
of religion. If Karl Marx had come along with the proposition 
that economics is one of the most important factors of history, 
everyone would have applauded him, and he would be only one 
of the many philosophers of history. But, since he said economics 
is the only factor. in history, the hungry part of humanity ap- 
plauded him and the satisfied part of humanity cursed him. 
Marx knew perfectly well that the masses are only guided by 
slogans and not by subtle intellectual analysis and considerations. 
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He knew that only one idea powerfully expressed would hit and 
impress the masses, and he proved to be right. By assuming that 
the materialistic conception of history was his innermost convic- 
tion of the way the historical process moves he visualized not oniy 
a tensionless state and society which is a sort of a sociological 
nirvana, but he dug the deepest grave for the personality, which 
is the only source of all creativeness. The creative mind deals 
with formulas, terms, notions, and ideas, which are manifestations 
of the intellectual analytical mind. Therefore, in the realm of the 
mind, you cannot have intellectual equality. Since the creative 
mind develops wealth, you cannot have economic equality. 
Equality is not to be found in nature at all. It must be super- 
imposed by force upon man. 

Karl Marx’s conception of economic equality cannot be trans- 
lated into a reality without dictatorship, concentration camps, 
civil war, and the abolition of the rights of man. If religicus 
equality, as Torquemada understood it, was not possible without 
an inquisition, economic equality, as Karl Marx proposed it as the 
consequence of his conception of historic materialism, is not 
possible even with five inquisitions. Economic equality presumes 
not only economic straitjacketing of the individual but also 
intellectual imprisonment. 

Mr. Speaker, such are the consequences of the materialistic con- 
ception of history. It is unrealistic and false in its presumptions 
and it is tragic in its consequences. Marx’s dictum that not the 
mind makes man’s life but that economic conditions make man’s 
mind, is the greatest violation of the truth ever committed by 
man, for the fact is, that all economic progress and also social 
and political progress, are the products of man’s creative mind. 
Up to the machine age humanity was divided into two classes— 
the feudal and the peasant class—with the masses of the people 
being very poor. The middle class was created by the machine 
civilization. The life of the modern workingman is surely not the 
life of a pauper. This economic improvement all along the line is 
due to the machine, and the machine was created by man’s mind. 
It presumes mathematics and physics, mechanics and chemistry. 
A new engineering principle leading to the creation of the auto- 
mobile industry, a principle born in man’s creative mind, has 
proved to be a source of wealth and employment to millions of 
people. The discovery of the Hertzian waves by the late Professor 
Hertz, a Jewish physicist in Germany, led to the establishment 
of the radio industry, giving employment to hundreds of thous- 
ands of people and a source of wealth to those who know best 
how to handle it. The same holds good of many other purely 
abstract principles invented by man’s creative mind, whose trans- 
lation into reality revclutionized our entire economic life. Thus 
it is not economic life that shapes man’s consciousness, but it is 
man’s consciousness that shapes man’s life even economically. 

Mr. Speaker, “homo sapiens” means thinking man, living man, 
enterprising man, playful man, searching man, and consequently 
human history cannot be only economic history, determined by 
materialistic factors alone. Man is the only animal who is never 
satisfied; he never has enough. Man’s rise to power was brought 
about by his will to more; and while this will to more, if given full 
sway, must lead to jungle rule, it cannot be entirely curbed, even 
economically. This psychological law governing man—the variety 


of man’s desires and aspirations and the inability to satisfy any of 


his desires completely—reduces Marx’s interpretation of history to 
a dogma, to an article of creed or belief. Belief and creed are not 
philosophy. Marx’s conception of history, therefore, is dogmatic 
or theological, but not philosophical. 

It has been established again and again that Marx was, in his 
general philosophical views, a follower of eighteenth century ma- 
terialism, and that his so-called materialistic philosophy of history, 
far from being a byproduct or a development of the philosophy 
of Hegel, which was purely logical, is only a continuation of his 
general materialistic philosophy. Since no materialistic philosopher 
has ever demonstrated how dead matter can transform itself into 
a mind or consciousness, materialism as a philosophy is considered 
today a mere superstition. It is the most unsatisfactory of all 
answers to the puzzles of life. While no materialistic philosopher 
has ever demonstrated the possibility of deducing mind from mat- 
ter, all great philosophers have demonstrated that all human re- 
ality is the product of the human mind. Man alone is the tool- 


making creature, becauSe he has a mind to create tools with. This | 


tool-making ability created for him his economic problems. Only 
man has economic problems—animals have no economic problems, 
because they have no creative consciousness, 

All material human reality as well as all spiritual human reality 
is born of the mind and not of dead matter. With the help of 
the principles of mathematics, which are born in our mind, and 
with the help of the principles of theoretical physics, which are 
bern in our mind, we create means of transportation, machines, 
and, in short, our civilization. A new principle of mathematics or 
engineering which is born in man’s mind may revolutionize the 
entire economic fabric. If human economics is a continuation of 
the human mind, the mind comes first and matter or material 
comes second. The materialistic conception of history is, there- 
fore, subjectively and objectively false; it is plain superstition and 
a gross form of mysticism. 

The second basic contention of Karl Marx is his philosophy of 
“the class struggle”: 

“The history of all hitherto existing society,” begins the Mani- 
festo, “is the history of class struggles. Freeman and slave, pa- 
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in a word, oppressor and oppressed, stood in constant opposition 
to one another, carried on an uninterrupted fight, now hidden, now 
open, a fight that each time ended either in a revolutionary re- 
constitution of society at large or in the common ruin of the 
contesting classes.” 

What is my reply to this principle of the “class struggle’? To 
Karl Marx the content of the world historic process is a struggle 
between economic classes, between the master and the slave in 
ancient times, between the feudal lord and the serf or retainer 
in the Middle Ages, and between the capitalists and workingmen 
of modern times. Class to him means primarily an economic class. 

There is a twofold objection to this theory: First, the content 
of history is not always an economic class struggle; and, second, 
the classes are not always economic classes. As a matter of 
fact, the class is not a historical category but a psychological 
category, developed not only by historical forces from without but 
by psychological forces from within, and that the struggle of the 
classes is not always determined by economic factors. There is, 
first, the struggle of the sexes; second, the struggle of ideas; 
third, the struggle of religion; and fourth, the struggle for political 
power motivated by the will to rule or by the will to get more. 
There is a class of lettered and a class of illiterate people; the 
one hates the other. There is a class of gifted and a class of 
nongifted people; the one hates the other. There is a class of 
ambitious and a class of sullen people; the one hates the other— 
and the greatest struggles of history were not only fought out by 
economic greups, the poor against the rich, but by different re- 
ligions. The Crusades were religious wars. The Thirty Years 
War was a religious war. The Seven Years War was a war of 
Protestant Prussia against Catholic Austria. Most civil wars 
originate in difference in ideals as well as difference of interests. 
Even the civil war in Spain is as much a war of ideas as a war of 
interests. 

Since the class is at least as much a psychological as an eco- 
nomic category, and as a psychological category will always be in 
existence, the proposal of a classless society is bereft of ail realism. 
In Communist Russia today there are as many classes as in any 
other capitalist country. The official who gets a salary of 3,000 
rubles a month has no more in common with the laborer, who 
draws only a salary of 200 rubles a month, than has the capitalist 
in the capitalist country in common with the laborer whom he 
employs. 

The third basic contention of Karl Marx is his principle of 
surplus value. The fundamental doctrine of Marx’s economic sys- 
tem and the central theme of Das Kapital is known as the theory 
of surplus value. 

According to Marx, the exchange or market value of a com- 
modity depends upon the amount and degree of labor necessary 
to produce it. He defines a commodity as a “mass of congealed 
labor-time.” Labor is therefore the source of all value. It is 
likewise the measure of value, as “commodities in which quan- 
tities of labor are embodied or which can be prcduced in the same 
time have the same value.” 

What is the philosophy underlying surplus value? According to 
Marx, the exchange or market value of a commodity depends upon 


| the amount or degree of labor necessary to produce that article or 


commodity. By labor Marx means, not that of an individual, but 
socially necessary labor time that is required to produce a com- 
modity under formal conditions. It includes the labor of highly 
paid managers as well as that of poorly paid operators. 

But the laborer does not receive the full product of his toil, 


oniy barely enough to maintain himself and continue to produce. 
Of course, this theory of surplus value is not Marx’s creation. He 
accepted the theory of wages formulated by the classical econ- 
omists of modern times. According to this theory, the laborer can 
get only the mere sustenance under the existing conditions. A 
contemporary of Karl Marx, Ferdinan La Salle, called this wage 


theory “the iron wage law.” The fact cannot be denied that under 
the old deal laber was shamefully exploited. In the western demo- 
cratic countries, however, the worker has not only political but 
also personal freedom, which is denied to him, however, in dicta- 
torial lands. There not only strikes are forbidden but no worker 
may leave his job or his abode without the consent of the govern- 
ment. In all Fascist countries the worker is practically a state 
slave, compelled to take the wage given him by the state and for- 
bidden to express dissatisfaction with his lot. No privilege of 
which he is the recipient, such as unemployment insurance, so- 


cialized medicine, recreation and vacation privileges, can compen- 


sate him for his loss of freedom. 

In any free democracy it is obviously wrong and unjust that a 
small group of men organized in a corporation, whose destinies 
they control, should take all the surplus values created by labor, 
and be permitted to accumulate infinite wealth, which it later 
uses or misuses to strengthen its own position economically, politi- 
cally, and socially. The solution to the problem of surplus value 
is not the Utopia of absolute economic equality as visualized by 
Karl Marx, because such equality cannot be brought about with- 
out inquisitions, torture chambers, and dictatorships. Our old 
economic conceptions that labor is entitled to wages only are 
remnants of a feudalistic age. To solve the problems of surplus 
value, labor should be entitled, not only to decent wages but also 
to a fair share of the profits. 

The surplus-value theory of Karl Marx to the effect that all 
wealth has its source in labor is only partly true, for wealth has 
also its source in human inventiveness, in the human creative 


triclan and plebeian, lord and serf, guildmaster and journeyman, | genius whose economic value cannot be fixed at all—in human skill 











and demands for goods, which are often developed by purely 
spiritual factors. It is not true that the market value of a com- 
modity always depends upon the amount and degree of labor 
necessary to produce it. It also depends upon other factors, such 
as demand for that commodity, the risk connected with producing 
it, the inventiveness and skill necessary to create it—in short, it 
depends upon a number of external and internal conditions over 
which labor has no control at all and whose value cannot be fixed. 

Labor is one of the principal sources of value, but not the only 
source. It is true that the workingman constructs the machine, 
but who is going to evaluate the work of the inventive engineer who 
invented the machine, and who can evaluate the mathematical 
and physical principles upon which the machine is built? To say 
that labor is the only source of wealth is to place a negative eco- 
nomic evaluation upon man’s creative genius. It is true, however, 
that labor to a great extent is the source of modern wealth. But 
the answer to the problem arising from this phenomenon is not 
old Marxism but the New Deal, which subjects accumulated wealth 
to a process of attrition and aspires to the establishment of an 
economic balance, giving the poor more and the rich less. It seems 
to me that there is more realism and more objective truth in the 
New Deal than in Karl Marx and all his interpreters combined. 
The law of surplus value, therefore, is as little valid as the theory 
of the class struggle or the economic process of history. The class 
struggle today throughout the world is the conflict between capi- 
talism and communism. Classical capitalism is the exploitation of 
labor by capital. Classical communism is the exploitation of capital 
by labor. The New Deal democracy synthesizes these two opposing 
forces, by regulating capital and cooperating with labor, to bring 
the greatest good to the greatest number, so that labor may receive 
a fairer share of the distribution of the wealth that it creates 
without crippling or destroying invested capital. [Applause.] 

The fourth important concept of Karl Marx is his tremendous 
argument pleading for the “inevitability of socialism.” What does 
Karl Marx say about this subject? He says: 

“Capitalism produces, above all, its own gravediggers. Centrali- 
zation of industry and of labor is, according to Marx, the inevi- 
table tendency of the modern system of production; more and 
more will the capitalists combine and wealth will be consequently 
in fewer and fewer hands. As with capital, so with labor. The 
factory tends to centralize many laborers of different trades and 
localities and to reduce them to a common wage level. Their 
lot will steadily grow worse, till finaiiy they are reduced to a state 
of semipauperism.” 

The theory of increasing misery advanced by Marx is based 
upon his belief that the workingmen, because of their low wages, 
have no purchasing or consuming power and are unable to buy 
the enormous quantities of goods produced by machinery. 

What is my answer to this economic contention of Karl Marx? 
According to Karl Marx, the Socialist state or the classless state 
is predetermined by the entire economic process and its arrival 
is inevitable. 
the increasing misery of the masses. According to his calcula- 
tions, the capitalistic order of things, leading to monopolies and 
trusts, will destroy the middle classes and in the end there will 
be only two classes—the workingmen, who form the majority, 
and a small capitalist class. The majority will seize power, over- 
come the capitalist class, and introduce a Socialist order. But 
the economic development of the last 75 years shows that the 
middle class, far from decreasing in numbers, is constantly in- 
creasing in numbers and is constantly gathering strength. Today 
it is so powerful that in many countries it is the ruling class. 
It can be the ruling class in every country if it chooses to cooper- 
ate either with the workingmen or with the capitalists. 

Modern legislation in every civilized state tends to limit the 
power of accumulated capital and to strengthen the middle class. 
The middle classes are by inclination both anti-Fascist and anti- 
Communist. They are democratically inclined. The inevitability 
of socialism is a false prophecy based on entirely false calcula- 
tions. The very fact that communism faces everywhere capital- 
istic fascism as its enemy, and that both forms of dictatorship are 
being fought by the democratic middle classes everywhere, demon- 
strates clearly the falsity of Karl Marx’s theory of the destruction 
of the middle classes and the inevitability of socialism. 

Finally we come to the fifth contention of Karl Marx, which is 
the principle of “internationalism.” Karl Marx states: “The pro- 
letarians have nothing to lose but their chains; they have a whole 
world to win.” ‘Workingmen of all countries, unite!” 

My answer to the subject of “internationalism” is: 

For the last 500 years western history was a history of nations 
and nationalism. The highest development of western nationalism 
coincides with the development of our industrial civilization and 
with the spiritual deepening of the cultures of the major nations. 
“Nationalism,” in the best meaning of the term, is as much a 
part of white man’s reality as is religion, art, literature, and 
science. The cosmopolitan icea of the French Revolution was 
nationalistic in its motive. For the French cosmopolites said to 
the non-French people, “You adopt spiritual France as your 
fatherland and you will be saved.” Today, when Hitler, Musso- 
lini, and Stalin shape the destinies of 275,000,000 people in the 
west and Gandhi and Nehru do the same in the east, nationalism 
is a greater reality than it was 120 years ago. Hitler and Musso- 
lini, the aggressors, and Gandhi and Nehru, the resisters, are 
equally nationalistic-minded. They are primarily interested in the 
welfare of their own people, to which there cannot possibly be any 
Objection. What one must cbject to is the methods they use, and 
not to the nationalistic principle they represent. 
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If it is true that the principle of nationalism and the nationalistic 
consciousness of people are part of man’s psychological reality, 
then Karl Marx’s internationalism, culminating in the idea that 
the proletarians have no country, but an accidental birthplace, is 
a@ perversion of western man’s reality. While it may be conceded 
that some unscrupulous people use patriotism as a refuge and 
hide-out for their corrupt activities, to most people the love for the 
native country is as genuine as their love for their family. It 
makes no difference whether the bearer of this love is a work- 
ingman, a businessman, or a manufacturer, an artist, or a scientist. 
To workingmen their native piace is as much their country, the 
land of their ancestors, the land they love, as to any other stratum 
of society. The internationalism of Karl Marx is nothing but 
the revival of a medieval idea of the church. The international- 
istic representatives of. the medieval church thundered against the 
love of the native soil in the same way as have Karl Marx and 
his followers for the last 75 years. The medieval church fought 
with the same energy, determination, and violence against the 
rising nationalism and for internationalism. Even long after the 
victory of modern nationalism was achieved through the Reforma- 
tion and the Renaissance, the representatives of the medieval 
church continued their fight against nationalism. The activity 
of the Jesuit order for the first 200 years of its existence was pri- 
marily directed against nationalism. The political ideal of the 
medieval church state was the one and indivisible world state, 
headed by the Pontiff. The political ideal of Marxism is the one 
indivisible economic state. Both state ideals are universalistic; 
that is to say, they do not permit any borderlines and any lim!ta~ 
tions lest the personality arise. Goethe, the biographer of St. 
Ignatius Loyola, says that it was the ideal of the founder of 
the order to denationalize all nations. The medieval church was 
as much opposed to individualistic nationalism as Marxian com- 
munism is opposed to nationalism as far as theory is concerned. 
In reality, however, the Catholics are as patriotically inclined as 
all other groups of the population. The main struggle of Stalin 
in Russia today is the battle for Russian nationalism as against 
the internationalism of spitfire Trotzky, who is pursuing his prin- 
ciple of permanent world revolution as advocated by Karl Marx. 

The internationalism of Karl Marx is a violation of all human 
reality, because our love for our country is actually born with 
us and cannot be destroyed in normal people. Soon after the 
German declaration of war against France the first thing the 
German Social Democratic Party, a purely Marxian organization, 
did was to vote for the imperial war budget, and many German 
Social Democrats, to prove their superpatriotism, joined the 
army voluntarily and asked to be sent to the firing line. 

The French, the English, the Italian, and Austrian Socialists 
did the same. This and similar historical experiences show that 
the workingman is as much concerned with the welfare of his 
nation in times of national crisis as are the other strata of the 
population, and that they do not place their class interest above 
their national interest. The contention of Karl Marx, that the 
workingmen had nothing to lose but their chains, is just a 
militant figure of speech. Would the American workingman 
permit the invasion of cheap labor? Does Communist Russia 
permit the invasion of Chinese coolies, who would compete with 
Russian labor? Would the German Republic permit Polish and 
Russian laborers to invade the country to compete with German 
labor? There are justified struggles going on within the ranks 
of labor itself. Skilled labor is in constant struggle against un- 
skilled labor. Technically developed labor is in constant struggle 
against intruders who are not technologically trained and ex- 
perienced. There is just as much an aristocracy of labor as 
there is an aristocracy within any stratum of the population. 

Marx’s slogan, “Workingmen of all countries, unite,” is based 
on the stated assumption that the workingman of one country 
has more in common with the workingman of another country 
than he has with the different classes of his own country. The 
workingman is as much rooted in the life and traditions of his 
nation as is the member of any other class. The workingman is 
swayed by the same emotions as other people, is as much at- 
tached to his native soil as are other people and is carried away 
by the same patriotic feelings as the rest of the population. To 
say that the workingman of one nation has more in common with 
the workingman of another nation, implying that he places his 
economic interests above his other interests, spiritual, religious, 
patriotic, is libeling the workingman. As a matter of fact there is 
more community of interests between the mercantile class of dif- 
ferent nations than there is between the laboring class of differ- 
ent nations. Business is business, and many a merchant during 
the war nas been guilty of trading with the enemy. Today the 
French sell war material to the Germans, the English to the 
Italians, and vice versa, though knowing that this material will 
some day be used against them. It seems to me that the two 
most patriotic classes in the Nation are the farmers and the work- 
ingman. [Applause.] 

It is thus evident that the principal philosophical and psycho- 
logical theories of Marxism, the economic interpretation of his- 
tory, the class struggle, the inevitability of socialism and inter- 
nationalism, are from the point of view of reality, pure fiction. 
They are illusions of a fanatical mind, and they have no basis 
in reality. 

Mr. Speaker, for almost an hour I have discussed the historical, 
social, political, economic, and philosophic conceptions of socialism, 
communism, and fascism. What is the antidote to these economic 
philosophies that have challenged the democracies the world 
over? 
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Mr. Speaker, after centuries of rich intellectual experience, 
ancient Greece, as represented by one of its great pi 
Aristotle, came to the conclusion that in matters of the state the 
golden middle way is the only solution to all political woes and 

roblems of man. As between the leftist tendencies, culminating 
in collectivism and resulting in the obliteration of personality and 
in the dictatorship of the proletariat, and the extreme rightist 
expressing themselves in rugged individualism and resulting in the 
economic and political exploitation and enslavement of labor, there 
is the golden middle way of the New Deal. The solution it offers 
to the economic, social, and political problems of men of our 
generation is a synthesis of the two driving forces; each of which 
is anxious to dominate man entirely—individualism and col- 
lectivism. The pendulum swings fast and furiously from one 
extreme te the other. To have discovered its rhythm somewhere in 
the middle of the way is the immortal deed of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. It is comparable to the triadic rhythm discovered by 
the great philosopher, Hegel. 

The New Deal as an economic and social solution to our 
problems is not a purely abstract principle. Born out of dire 
experience, born of the necessities and problems of life, it is more 
applicable to life than all the theories of the millennium advanced 
by economists, sociologists, historians, statesmen, and philosophers. 
The New Deal is primarily concerned with regularizing and improv- 
ing upon three spheres of man’s life—the home, the factory, and 
man’s relationship to Nature. Millions of American homes in the 
village are denied the facilities and the comforts of the home in 
the city. 

The oil lamp is still the rule in the village home and cooking is 
a@ laborious process for the farmer’s wife, because unlike the 
worker’s wife in the city, who uses either gas or electricity in the 
kitchen, she has to rely on wood to prepare meals for the family. 
To furnish power to a farmer is to make his home life more toler- 
able and give the farmer’s wife a minimum of comforts to which 
she, too, is entitled. 

The improvement of the home of the worker in the city is also 
one of the main objectives of the New Deal. It proposes to lighten 
the burden of the two frail members of the home—the child and 
the aged. The New Deal is committed to the abolition of child 
labor, to give the young ones a chance to develop physically, 
morally, and intellectually. It is committed to old-age pensions, 
so that the old father and old mother need not be a burden to the 
children and suffer want in the last years of their life. It is my 
candid opinion that these measures, supplemented with unem- 
ployment insurance for the worker, security of protection for 
investments of our people, maternity legislation, child welfare, 
workingmen’s compensation, care of youth through Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, and the protection of the blind, crippled, and 
paralyzed, all, measures adopted by the New Deal, will greatly 
strengthen the American home and make it more than ever the 
very basis of our civilization. The inscription of “God bless our 
home” on the walls of the dwellings of our citizenry will be the 
epitaph to Franklin D. Roosevelt’s struggle to maintain the home, 
with slums abolished throughout the United States. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, the New Deal is not only concerned with offering 
the members of the home a minimum of worry and a maximum of 
happiness, but it is also greatly interested in the well-being of the 
man in the factory, mine, or shop, and to that end, it proposes 
to enact laws guaranteeing the worker a minimum wage, that is 
to say, a saving wage, and maximum hours, as well as unemploy- 
rent insurance. The New Deal contends that man must never be 
&@ means to an end, but must always be an end in himself. He 
must not be enslaved, oppressed, and exploited. If he has to sell 
his labor to his fellowmen, the least he can expect out of this sale 
is a sufficient income to give him economic security, to take care 
of his needs and to enable him to provide for those who are 
dependent on him—otherwise the labor that he sells is not human 
labor, but machine labor, or beast of burden labor. But man is 
not a machine nor a beast of burden, but a spiritual being, for 
he has responsibilities and prob!ems which neither the machine 
nor the beast of burden has. All men have to work for a living, 
but no man should slave for a living, and the maximum-hour 
principle, stressed by the New Deal as one of the solutions to the 
problems of mechanized labor, will prevent the enslavement of 
man. Men wi!l work a given number of hours in the mine, shop, 
or factory and the balance of his time he will use for his human 
needs—for the betterment of his domestic life—for the betterment 
of his social and intellectual life. The maximum-hour law will 
humanize labor by enabling the workingman to participate in 
all the joys and pleasures of life. 

In the Communist state, labor has certain privileges, especially 
educational and recreational, but the obligation and duties of labor 
are so terrific that these privileges amount to very little. It is 
denied all frecdom, the right to strike, the right to free movement, 
even the right to change jobs; in matters of pay it must take what 
is given to it. It is the aim of the Communist state to exploit 
labor as much as possible, and it does this very effectively by 
reducing the workingman to a working machine. In the Fascist 
states labor has all the obligations and duties of the Communist 
state, but none of its privileges. From the point of view of em- 
ployer-employee relations, labor is absolutely enslaved in the 
Communist state as well as in the Fascist state. 

The New Deal offers labor a new magna carta. By curbing 
rugged individualism through collective bargaining, and compelling 
it to do justice to labor, it transforms labor machines into free 
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n and thus raises the dignity of labor. Labor should 
not be autocratic and ar' in its demands. It should not 
endeavor to exploit and destroy honest capital. Only by meting 
out justice to labor and capital will the social unrest disappear 
and our present economic order be saved. That capital does not 
see it and does not express its gratitude to Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
the creator of the New Deal, is one of the greatest paradoxes of 
our time. 

Mr. Speaker, the third link in the chain of the New Deal is 
an's relationship to nature. To the extent that nature is a 
source of joy to man, it has been so far, the property of the few, 
of classes, and not of the many, of the masses. The classes 
afford the luxury of travel, the luxury of everything the eyes 
delight in, new scenery and new sights. h a reorgan- 
merchant marine and the use of the automobile the American 
kers will be enabled to travel during their vacation time, to 
enjoy fresh air, to see new scenes, and to enrich their life with 
ps for poor children to continue 


march of developing the youth of our country, our future citizens. 
Mr. Speaker, it is a great privilege, indeed, for me to address 
to you sitting in the middle of the House listening to my 
remarks. I can well remember many years ago when you asked 
me to speak for the Sheppard-Bankhead bill that would make 
it possible for the Government of the United States to appropriate 
money to take care of the maternal welfare of those of our mothers 
throughout the Nation who were dying with puerperal sepsis 
cause they were confined by some unclean m working on the 
farm. No doctor, midwife, or nurse was there to take care of them 
and provide for their physical comfort. Hundreds of thousands 
of mothers of that type have died upon the altar of childbirth. 
It is such humane legislation as you have sponsored, as typified 
by the Sheppard-Bankhead bill, that is now incorporated in the 
social-security bill, that is taking care of thousands of innocent 
mothers by having trained doctors, midwives, and nurses look 
after them in their hour of anguish and labor pain they undergo 
in bringing a child into the world. 

While speaking for the preservation of the home and bringing 
justice to the working people of our country, let us not forget the 
sacrifices that have been made by our colleagues on the floor of 
this House, who have died in the performance of their duties. 
They battled for the preservation of the home and for the day 
when labor can secure a better distribution of the wealth it creates. 
Let us not forget the tragic death of our beloved humanitarian 
colleague, who has made the eternal pilgrimage from whence 
no traveler ever returns, Bill Connery. He will live in the 
memory of those who love him as an exponent of everything that 
is sweet and beautiful in ennobling labor and giving of his today 
that the laboring man may have his tomorrow. 

Thus while Marxism promises a dictatorship of the proletariat 
which in fact has proved to be a source of oppression and en- 
slavement of labor and while fascism promises the disappearance 
of social unrest by equally enslaving labor, and while both at 
the same time destroy capitalism, the one totally and the other 
partially, the New Deal, taking the middle of the road, opens 
new vistas to labor, guaranteeing a secure and dignified existence, 
and at the same time lcaving our present capitalistic order intact, 
thus avoiding revolution and bloodshed. 

The Bible gave man the new deal for the first time in the 
world’s history. Then the Reformation and the Renaissance gave 
man a new deal for the second time, because the postulates of the 
first new deal were forgotten. Now, man is receiving a new deal 
for the third time, because the postulates of the second new 
deal were forgotten. It is for that reason that the personality 
of Franklin Delano Roosevelt is only comparable to that of the 
great figures of the Bible or to the great figures of the Reforma- 
tion and the Renaissance. May God bless our great President, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and give him strength and good health 
to realize all the ideals of the New Deal. May he put into 
realization the spiritual message of our forbears, when they gave 
us as our shibboleth and slogan the inspired words, “E pluribus 
unum.” Out of many people let us have one united group of 
American citizens, all enjoying a totality of personality that will 
bring happinness into the hearts of our American people, and 
contentment in the home, hearth, and fireside of every American. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. McSweeney. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute to ask a question of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SrrovicH]. 

The Speaker. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McSweeney. Mr. Speaker, I believe that when the culture of 
a nation dies, the nation dies. I think it is well for us in this 
great legislative body, where we have material things before us 
continually, to be elevated and entranced, as I have been by this 
marvelous and brilliant speech of the gentleman from New York. 

May I ask the gentleman his thought with regard to the freedom 
of the press in this country as compared with the treatment of the 
press in communistic and Fascist countries? 

Mr. Strovicw. In the Fascist countries of Europe there is no 
freedom of the press. There is no freedom for the press of foreign 
countries to pillory, to excoriate, to denounce, to tell falsehoods, 
or even to tell the truth about public officials. The editors would 
be sent to jail and concentration camps for casting aspersions 
upon rulers or dictators and their papers suppressed. 











doing, behold our President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, when he goes 
to the Gridiron Club. Here in the presence of the most eminent 
and distinguished men who run the press of the Nation the Presi- 
dent good naturedly sits mute while he allows in panorama to 
march across the proscenium of time all of his actions, his con- 
duct, and his deeds. The newspapermen roast the President across 
the gridiron for 2 hours.. They lampoon him, ridicule him, laugh 
at him, pillory him, and he even greatly enjoys these blessings. 
We Members of Congress are often deeply wounded by unfair 
criticism, unjust and uncalled-for aspersions, unwarranted and 
cruel deductions, but in spite of it all there is not a Member of 
Congress who would vote to destroy the freedom of our press. 
The freedom of newspapers, magazines, periodicals, and publications 
to publish news uncensored, unrestricted, and untrammeled must 
live on to guard and perpetuate our democratic republican insti- 
tutions. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute. 

The Speaker. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I have listened with intense interest 
to the very able and instructive address of our distinguished 
colleague from New York. He has been endowed with splendid 
talents of retentive genius, historical knowledge, marvelous mem- 
ory, and clarity of utterance, and he has brought them to us again 
teday. I believe that the highest traditions of the House live 
again in the speech delivered this afterncon by our colleague. I 
ccmpliment him with every sincerity of my heart. [Applause.] 

Mr. Moser of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman from New York [Mr. StrovicH] may pro- 
ceed for 2 additional minutes in order that I may ask him a 
question. 

The Speaker. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Moser of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman from New York 
tell us the difference between an organism and a mechanism? 

Mr. Strovicuw. Mr. Speaker, when a child comes into the world, 
whether it be an embryo or a fetus, it comes in as an organism. 
It comes in intact; every part that Nature has given it is there. 
No part is added to it from the outside. Its motive power comes 
from within. 

A machine or mechanism, on the other hand, must be made 
piecemeal, from part fo part, and when the parts are all put 
together, its motive power or the force that motivates its movement 
must come from without. 

Therefore, no human being should be made a slave or servant 
of a machine, but every human organism ought to be treated with 
dignity, with graciousness, with humanity. An organism is created 
by divine Spirit. A machine is only made by human hand. Man 
should therefore be master of the machine, and not its servant. 
[Applause. ] 


Jackson Day Address 
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OF MISSOURI 
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Friday, January 20 (legislative day of Tuesday, January 17), 
1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. CLAUDE PEPPER, OF FLORIDA, AT JACKSON 
DAY DINNER, SPRINGFIELD, MO., JANUARY 7, 1939 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that there be inserted in the Appendix of the REcorp 
an address delivered by the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Pepper] at Springfield, Mo., on January 7, 1939. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


It is fitting indeed that in this day when democracy is being 
challenged the world over, we should pay this tribute to the man 
who, more than anyone else, has made this the world’s greatest 
democracy. 

Andrew Jackson was as typical of America as were the giant moun- 
tains and the towering trees of the frontier to which he was born. 
He came from the heart of America, for he was of the people, and 
spoke for the people in a way as distinctive as was his own rare 
courage. The noble philosophy and the refined principles which 
Thomas Jefferson conceived and announced, Andrew Jackson wrote 
into the bone and sinew of the Nation. The aspirations which 
Jefferson declared, Jackson made real. The sentiments of liberty 
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lived aud made others live under the scorpionlike lashes of his 
compelling power. 

Truly did Andrew Jackson speak the people’s language, breathe 
their hopes with the humblest of them, share their vicissitudes of 
orphanage and poverty, possess their virtues and vices, and in his 
tumultuous breast feel the surge of all the emotions of tenderness, 
anger, happiness, and love, which characterized their human 
hearts. The honest and sympathetic heart of Andrew Jackson 
rebelled against special privilege, against monopoly, against eco- 
nomic as well as political tyranny. He crushed the national bank 
because he felt it a sinister effort to subjugate the great masses 
of the American people to the interest of the financial class. 
He threatened war even, upon a State, because in this challenge 
to the integrity of the Union, he saw a danger to the peace, the 
welfare and the happiness of the great masses of our far-flung 
Nation. 

Jackson was a Democrat by nature, because he believed in and 
appreciated the dignity of his fellow man. He left as a legacy to 
his name and nation, the Democratic Party, which ever since his 
day has been characteristically a militant party. The Democratic 
Party has always fought for something, for whatever it deemed to 
be for the best interest of the American people as a whole. It 
has always fought against the excessive accumulation of power in 
the hands of a few people. It has always fought against abuses 
of power, against special privilege, against dishonesty in Govern- 
ment, against the use of Government and its power to further the 
stand of a special group at the expense of the many. The events 
of the last 5 years have shown that the Democratic Party still is 
characteristic of Andrew Jackson. No period of our history shows 
more the living vitality of Jacksonian Democracy than does that 
pericd. 

Conditions which are well known to every man, woman, and 
child had become unwholesome in America. A few people were a 
preferred class. The economic system was operated by and for 
the benefit of too small a number of people. The currency, the 
fiscal structure, the credit of the country were primarily employed 
to buttress their power, the few who knew how to gain access 
to such reservoirs, and denied to those who had little to commend 
them save the stern necessities of their need. Our whole national 
policy was based upon that sinister and selfish Hamiltonian 
philosophy that the best way to help the masses of the people was 
to help the few at the top. Neither the citizens at home, nor the 
neighbors here and abroad, felt that the heart that had beat in 
Washington, that conditions in the National Capital, reflected 
those ancient virtues and that noble and unselfish spirit which 
moved our ancestors to their struggles and their sacrifices. The 
element of moral fervor had disappeared from American political 
life. How changed was the whole picture by the resurgence of the 
Democratic Party. 

In 1932 we see that party, in words which Jackson himself might 
have written, thundering against monopoly, against unfair trade 
practices which threatened the independence of labor, the small 
producer, and the distributor; against financial interests fleecing 
the American people of their savings, by the sale of securities is- 
sued both at home and abroad; against excessive charges by utility 
companies; against a vicious banking system, which violated the 
confidence and jeopardized the savings of the American public; 
against an iniquitous tariff law which gave undue and abused 
privilege to a class at the expense of the whole people. And 
equally clearly, candidly, and courageously did that platform cove- 
nant with the American people that it would use the power of the 
people’s governmeni to give a greater, actual, practical security to 
America’s citizens; those citizens struggling with the superior forces 
throttling their agriculture; those citizens struggling with the 
dominating forces of economic maladjustment which had thrown 
them out of employment and closed to them avenues of economic 
opportunity; to those citizens who aspired to a greater liberty of 
leisure gained by the reduction of excessive hours of labor; the 
kind of security that could be provided to the individual citizen 
cnly by unemployment and old-age insurance. 

After 4 years of administration of the people’s government in 
times as trying as any in this country’s whole history, the Demo- 
cratic Party again in 1936 declared to the American people its 
fundamental faith and its conviction of the duties of this Govern- 
ment in these times. For in that platform, that party said: 

“We hold this truth to be self-evident—that Government in a 
modern civilization has certain inescapable obligations to its citi- 
zens, among which are: 

“1. Protection of the family and home. 

“2. Establishment of a democracy of opportunity for all the 
people. 

“3. Aid to those overtaken by disaster.” 

Here was clearly expressec a new declaration of independence— 
the faith of the people’s party; that the people’s government was 
concerned not merely with the technical, but with the larger liberty 
and the effective freedom of the American citizen. For, obviously, 
if the American family might enjoy its traditional freedom around 
the sacred hearthstone of the American home, it was not enough 
that the Government should not itself trespass upon that liberty; 
the Government must see to it that neither the kidnaper, the 
marauder, nor any man who would take away that liberty by any 
kind of injustice—physical, moral, or economic—shall be permitted 
so todo. What higher form of freedom; what better state of liberty 
could the citizen be afforded than that afforded under a true 
democracy of opportunity for all the people? 
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The creed of Andrew Jackson’s party became an earnest effort so 
to conduct the government of this country that 130,000,000 people 
with a tradition of individualism might inhabit a contiguous land, 
rich and fertile of resource amid the complexities of modern civili- 
zation, so that all should have enough, none should have too much; 
all should have justice, none should have preference; each should 
be stimulated to do his best, none should be permitted to do his 
worst; conflicts should be reduced to a minimum; and the end of 
government should be the utilitarian philosophy of honestly trying 
to bring about the greatest good for the greatest number with 
unfairness toward none. 

For 5 years now the Democratic party has striven to realize that 
aspiration with an earnestness not surpassed in the annals of 
history. We challenge any period of history to show such a pro- 
fecund influence upon the progress of a people as that adminis- 
tration has shown for the last 5 years. We see agriculture, for the 
first time, sharing with industry the Government’s earnest efforts 
for aid; we see the purchasing power of the farmers raised by 
billions of dollars, and a great effort made to give the wage earner 
the country over not only the recognition of the Biblical principle 
“that the laborer is worthy of his hire” but the power to consume 
the products of the farm; we see Federal regulations of security 
issues and stock exchange for the protection of the investor and 
the honest trader; we see a purging of certain features of the 
Nation’s public utilities—an agency that regulates the Nation’s net- 
work of communications systems, and assures not only an orderly 
development and protection of these important agencies from the 
viewpoint of the investors but likewise gives an assurance that the 
marvels of the radio shall not be selfishly employed to undermine 
the morals of the American home; we see a rejuvenated Maritime 
Commission building a merchant marine to do honor to the Ameri- 
can flag and to give greater security to the American people; we 
see an insistence upon the consciousness in the Federal courts that 
they, too, have a responsibility for a nation’s progress, and in the 
Nation a determination that not even the judiciary is above a le- 
gitimate concern for the public welfare; we see prohibitions against 
price discrimination between buyers of commodities of like grade 
and quality so as to injure or destroy the weak competitor; we see 
further reforms in the banking structure added upon the noble 
base of banking reform laid by Woodrow Wilson and Carter Glass; 
we see something that had been considered as impractical as a 
child’s dream becoming an actuality—insurance of small bank 
deposits so as to secure and to stimulate a nation’s thrift; we see 
an enlargement of the Nation’s enjoyment of mechanical and 
electrical devices—electric power going into the rural districts to 
entertain and to comfort the occupants of the lonely farm home; 
we see great power reservoirs harnessed and made subservient to a 
nation’s needs; we see the deserts irrigated, floods brought into 
greater and greater control, the forests protected, and a nation’s 
dwindling timber resources being restored; we see a wasting soil 
preserved against erosion, and hundreds of thousands of families 
living upon soil too poor to produce a livelihood removed to lands 
of more fertile character; we see a nation’s credit protecting the 
American home against mortgage foreclosure; we see, for the first 
time, the strong hand of Federal power building homes, and at the 
same time sacred hearthstones for the comfort and the peace and 
the patriotism of American families; we see a program of social 
security by which the crippled child has its little limbs straight- 
ened, the blind is assured at least a pittance for comfort, the old 
man and the old woman heavy with the hard years of life saved 
from the poorhouse or an untimely grave; we see the employed 
man or woman, with the help of the Government, laying by in 
store a reserve for the day of unemployment, and an insurance 
policy for the time when the head of the household lies still in 
death; we see employment for the jobless; we see public works of 
a useful character from one end of the Nation to the other; we see 
literature, art, and music stimulated by an interested and appre- 
ciating Government; we see the heart of the Nation lifted; the 
dull countenance of a dejected people illuminated with hope; the 
weak eyes of the despairing revived with determination; the heart 
of a great nation beating confidently and patriotically in united 
resolve that we shall continue our march forward. 

The President has said that this generation has a rendezvous 
with destiny. We know that probably the historic role of this 
democracy in the years yet ahead of us may be the brightest star 
in the firmament of this age, or it may be a burnt-out and dark 
mass whence once emanated brilliant light. Whether we like it 
or not, the world looks to us for an example. Demoralized, de- 
feated, disillusioned people the world over look to us for hope. 
They look to us for courage to keep on fighting for those things 
that seem now forever beyond their grasp. We must keep alive 
freedom, liberty, the principles of brotherhood, but to do this we 
must find some answer to these sinister forces which are almost 
beyond the reach of even a nation’s power, and threaten to rob 
men and women who are trying to carry on this fight for free- 
dom—even of the means of a bare subsistence. 

In an earlier day when chaos seemed to engulf the Old World, 
our forefathers with their intrepid will, set out to, and estab- 
lished, their civilization and their aspirations upon another. 
America again must lead the way to new worlds; to new worlds 
of thought, to new worlds of understanding, to new worlds of 
adjustment, to new worlds of harmony, to new worlds of unity. 
And when this generation, as I prophesy, shall have met its 
rendezvous with Death, they who have gone ahead of us who 
carried the torchlights of their difficult generations, will know 
that their fine blood has not lost its vitality, and that we are 
worthy of their tradition. 
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REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT BROADCAST AT THE GROUND 
BREAKING FOR THE THOMAS JEFFERSON MEMORIAL IN 
WASHINGTON ON DECEMBER 15, 1938. 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp the remarks of the 
President on the occasion of the ground breaking for the 
Jefferson Memorial in Washington, December 15, 1938. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Nearly a hundred years ago the Congress of the United States, in 
response to a general public demand, undertook to provide a memo- 
rial in the National Capital-to the first President of the United 
States, George Washington. There followed many years of contro- 
versy both as to the type of memorial and as to its location. The 
Washington Monument emerged as the result of congressional 
action. 

Half a century ago, again in response to public demand, the 
Congress began the consideration of a monument to the memory of 
Abraham Lincoln, the preserver of the Union. Years went by and 
a distinguished committee, following the broad objectives of the 
original plan for the development of the National Capital, recom- 
mended the creation of two broad axes in the general form of a 
cross—one axis from the Capitol, through the Mall, past the Wash- 
ington Monument, to the river bank; the other axis from the White 
House, past the Washington Monument Grounds, to another point 
near the river. : 

In line with this well-considered plan the Congress erected the 
Lincoln Memorial at the end of the longer axis, and it was then 
the clear intention both of the Congress and of the many planning 
committees and commissions who studied the subject to complete 
the other axis by the erection of a public monument at the fourth 
corner of the cross. 

For far more than 50 years Thomas Jefferson, the third President 
of the United States, has been ized by our citizens not only 
for the outstanding part which he took in the drafting of the 
Declaration of Independence itself, not only for his authorship of 
the Virginia statute for religious freedom, but also for the services 
he rendered in establishing the practical operation of the Ameri- 
can Government as a democracy and not an autocracy. 

For very many years it has seemed appropriate that, with Wash- 
ington and Lincoln, his services should be held in memory by 
the erection of a monument of equal dignity. We are breaking 
ground today for such a memorial. The Congress of the United 
States, through a distinguished Commission, has, after long con- 
sideration, chosen this site and made the first appropriations for 
the erection of the Thomas Jefferson Memorial. 

In the days to come the millions of American citizens who each 
year visit the National Capital will have a sense of gratitude that 
at last an adequate permanent national memorial to Thomas Jef- 
ferson has been placed at this beautiful spot because, as the joint 
resolution of the Congress says, “The American people feel a deep 
debt of gratitude to Thomas Jefferson’ and “honor the services 
rendered by him.” 
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ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT BROADCAST FROM THE WHITE 
HOUSE IN BEHALF OF THE 1938 MOBILIZATION FOR HUMAN 
NEEDS, OCTOBER 14, 1938 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp the address of the President, 
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broadcast from the White House on behalf of the 1938 mobili- 
zation for human needs, on October 14, 1938. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


In troubled days when the nerves of men and women have 
been strained almost to the breaking point we have been in 
danger of losing sight of one very important fact—the all-per- 
vading human kindness of men and women. This human kind- 
mess cannot be created artifically out of speeches and appeals— 
it is part of life itself. 

In accordance with this thought, I am not this year making a 
speech or an appeal in behalf of the 1938 mobilization for human 
needs, but I am calling your attention to the past and present 
generosity of the people of America. That generosity never has 
failed and please God it never will fail. In full faith and con- 
fidence, therefore, I present to you the news that local com- 
munity chest drives will shortly be undertaken in all parts of 
the country. 

There are some persons who say that the need for voluntary 
private agencies has decreased. They say that the Government— 
Federal, State, and local—has moved in and taken over part of the 
jurisdiction of the private agencies. Such persons talk as if the 
scope of voluntary action and of mutual aid had been limited, 
or even eliminated. 

Private community effort is not contradictory in principle of 
government effort, whether local, State, or National. All of these 
are needed to make up the partnership upon which our Nation 
is founded. The scope of voluntary action cannot be limited, 
because the very desire to help the less fortunate is a basic and 
spontaneous human urge that knows no boundary lines. It is 
an urge that advances civilization. I like to think it is a 
national characteristic. 

Let me give you an example of successful working-together. 
One section of our country, New England, has recently been devas- 
tated by hurricane and tidal wave. Hundreds of lives were lost 
and millions of dollars worth of property were destroyed. This 
was indeed a tragedy. But there was one consolation in this New 
England tragedy. Hardly had the hurricane subsided when all 
the forces of Government, assisting and cooperating with private 
agencies, were rushed to the aid of the injured, the sick, and the 
homeless. How many lives were saved because of these efforts no 
one can say. The extent to which human suffering was alleviated 
is beyond all estimate. And we can say that no effort was spared 
to aid the victims of this disaster. 

The rehabilitation work is still going on. The Red Cross, the 
W. P. A., the C. C. C., the N. Y. A., the Army engineers, and other 
Federal agencies are working with the local agencies, both private 
and public, to rehabilitate those stricken areas and to assist those 
who are in need. Certainly, there has been no conflict between 
Government and private agencies—there has been more than 
enough work for both. And there is more than enough work for 
both in our national effort to lift up the lower one-third of our 
Nation to a standard of living which will conform with decency 
and comfort and self-respect. 

It is true that our Government has assumed increased respon- 
sibilities for social welfare. We are giving work to more than 
3,000,000 men and women, unemployed through no fault of their 
own, on our W. P. A. program. Through our social-security pro- 
gram we are aiding the States in caring for the aged, for widows 
and children, and for the blind. We are providing new opportuni- 
ties for more than a half million boys and girls through our C. C. C. 
and N. Y. A. programs; and in many other ways the Federal Govern- 
ment, in cooperation with the State and local governments, is aiding 
our underprivileged citizens. 

But you may well ask if the need for community action is as great 
as before now that your Government has provided a national pro- 
gram of social security. I would answer that the need is just as 
great as before, because Government help was intended and is 
intended to improve the old conditions, and if local help and 
private help decrease today we will nullify the improvement and 
return to just where we were before. Very definitely we need the 
effort of the pioneer agencies, the local voluntary agencies, be- 
cause it is expended on concrete problems which must be met if 
our whole program is to go forward with the coordination that is 
its basic aim. 

Community leaders have met the challenge of changing condi- 
tions. They are not locking backward with resentment against 
the Government. They have welcomed the acts of their Govern- 
ment as a liberation of their efforts, as an opportunity to move 
forward on the front of social progress. 

It is these men and women whom I salute. They are the shock 
troops of the social conscience. I call upon the American people 
to fall in behind such leadership and to widen the social horizon. 
I am thoroughly convinced that no matter how much the Govern- 
ment does the private agencies of America still have much to do 
before any of us can rest on our oars or on our laurels. I am 
thoroughly convinced that the American people want to participate 
cn a voluntary and individual basis in the endeavor to make this 
country the best possible place in which to live. I feel confident 
that this year’s community chest drive will be ‘successful, as it has 
been successful in the past and as it will continue to be successful 
for long years to come. 


American Legion National Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. TOM CONNALLY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 20 (legislative day of Tuesday, January 17), 
1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. DAVID I. WALSH, OF MASSACHUSETTS, AT 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF., SEPTEMBER 19, 1938 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WaLsH] addressed the national conven- 
tion of the American Legion at Los Angeles, Calif., on Sep- 
tember 19, 1938, on which occasion he delivered a very able 
and instructive address. I ask unanimous consent that it 
may be published in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


It is indeed a great privilege, and I am duly appreciative of the 
honor that you accord me, of addressing the members of the 
American Legion assembled in annual national convention. 

I salute all assembled here—you who represent at this conven- 
tion those millions of patriotic men and women who have wit- 
nessed and experienced the indescribable horrors of war in the 
defense of our country and democracy. 

I salute your able, energetic, and popular national commander, 
Mr. Doherty, a respected and outstanding citizen of my own State 
of Massachusetts, and one whom I have long held in high esteem 
and with warm personal regard. 

At the outset, I need hardly remind you of my deep interest 
in legislative matters affecting the veterans—an interest that has 
continued unabated since the commencement of my service in 
the Senate in 1919, when I inaugurated the investigation of deplor- 
able conditions in veterans’ hospitals, which culminated in the 
present excellent hospital facilities, and moved to enact the first 
of the presumptive clauses into veteran legislation. 

I will continue, as in the past, to exhibit that concern for vet- 
erans and their dependents, disabled or otherwise, who may seek 
governmental assistance. Your members may be assured that the 
Congress will be appreciative always of receiving suggestions and 
recommendations from this organization for legislative action 
beneficial to your comrades. 

You have come from all parts of our great Nation to transact the 
routine business of this historic organization, and what is more 
important to the welfare of our beloved country you have gathered 
here to renew and rekindle the blessed associations of your sacrifices 
in the greatest military adventure since the dawn of history. 

You have come to pledge anew your fealty and devotion to the 
exalted cause of your country for which you offered on the altar of 
imperishable patriotism everything that humankind holds dear— 
your unremitting service, your youthful hopes and ambitions, your 
precious blood, and where necessary, your very lives. 

No man in whose veins flows the warm love for our great and dear 
America could fail, in the presence of this great concourse of 
patriots and saviors, to feel a deep inspiration from the sacred 
memories this occasion evokes in our hearts—the stirring days of 
1917 and 1918, the bugle call to arms, 10,000,000 willing men march- 
ing to martial strains, surging fearlessly to combat in a thousand 
fields and forests of France—struggle, sacrifice, slaughter, death, 
and, at last, victory. 

What tragedy, yet what glory did those wartime scenes encom- 
pass. Through travail and death to victory. That is the unerasable 
record stamped upon the sands of time—to live forever as imperish- 
able testimony of the glorious ideals of America, fought for and 
died for by you and your comrades. And for what? All for the sal- 
vation of cur American institutions, the preservation of our self- 
government, and the maintenance of our best traditions. All these 
sacrifices meant so much to you who consecrated everything you 
had to your country’s cause, in order that (as we were told at the 
time) “democracy here and throughout the world might live.” 

Those words, “that democracy might live,” is almost an irony 
as we survey the world about us. Nearly 20 years have passed since 
that eventful Armistice Day in 1918, when the peoples of the allied 
nations riotously celebrated with unabated joy the end of the World 
War. Regardless of what officials may have thought on that day, 
there is no doubt that the people believed that they had fought 
and won a war to end all wars. What a disillusionment has fol- 
lowed. Who can assert today who were the victors or who were 
the victims of that war? We do know your sacrifices were non- 
productive of peace or progress. We have not even the consola- 
tion of feeling that the dead who lie in unmarked graves, the mil- 
lions maimed and slain, the blind and the halt commanded to a 
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life of suffering, was an actual contribution to the preservation of 
world peace or the protection of freedom for the human family. 
We only know the names of the victors and the vanquished. But 
who can proclaim any enduring truths and principles won for the 
welfare of humanity? 

Today at home and abroad we behold the very negation of the 
ideals of democracy. In some of our former allied countries and 
their adversaries of 1917 democracy has been cast into scorn and 
contempt. Force and tyranny have replaced moral suasion and 
individual freedom as the most modern instruments of government. 
Coercive dictatorships, suppressing most of the principles we have 
cherished, in some cases contrived by tyrants more ruthless than 
Nero, more merciless than the primitive savage, are the order of 
today. In those beleaguered countries the rights of free men for 
which you fought and your comrades died to preserve have been 
shamelessly cast into the discard. The individual is effaced, his 
conscience and his soul stagnated, while the corporate state of the 
superman holds imperial sway by means of the mailed fist, carnage, 
and murder. 

Insolent aggressors in control of millions of enslaved subjects, 
who recognize the law of neither God nor man, are planning and 
pursuing policies in complete disregard of the lessons of the 
World War. They have forced nations and people everywhere, 
crushed by staggering taxation, seeking and praying for peace, to 
maintain heavy armaments to build and maintain huge engines of 
war in self-defense. In the midst of a darkness and despair that 
hangs over the world, with human beings crying out everywhere 
for peace, I plead with this powerful and patriotic organization to 
accept the challenge to preserve peace and order here in our own 
America and to continue ceaseless devotion to the claims of 
justice. 

On this memorable occasion, with fitting solicitude for you in 
a desire for brevity, I propose to discuss with you some of my 
views on three subjects of current and critical importance: Neu- 
trality, national defense, and radicalism. 

NEUTRALITY 


We are told by some who profess altruistic theories of interna- 
tional cooperation that America cannot fail to avoid entanglement 
in the next war unless we join with other nations of the world in 
efforts to prevent it. Some of these sincere advocates to pacificism 
and internationalism are urging upon us, even now, a policy of 
intrusion in the muddled and menacing affairs of Europe and the 
Orient in order, as they assert, to preserve peace and promote jus- 
tice. With these views I cannot agree. Instead, I urge a policy 
of unquestioned and affirmative neutrality. 

We must strain every effort, employ every means of vigilance, 
exhaust every alternative short of mischievous meddling to prevent 
another world conflict. But, even more important, we must pro- 
tect our country from becoming entangled in the mesh of inter- 
national rivalry and conspiracy which inevitably leads to war. 

Our primary duty in this regard is not to other nations who 
urge impressive claims on our friendship, not to the property 
holders who dominate our own great munition industries, not to 
our financial interests who may have foreign commitments, not 
to any of the groups of our Nation who have gainful economic 
enterprises abroad which they primarily seek to protect. Our 
first solemn duty is to the millions of young men, standing in 
the same position as you brave citizens stood in 1917, upon whom 
all the heavy burdens, the sacrifices of war would fall—to their 
mothers, their wives, their families, and to those dear to them. 
The problems of youth of America are complicated and serious 
enough as it is, problems growing out of our own economic 
troubles, without our Nation involving them in the frightful 
events of another organized international cataclysm. 

There is no doubt in my mind—and I am sure all who are 
mindful of the World War will agree—that the American people 
will never tolerate an involvement in any war to settle European 
troubles, to salvage the foreign holdings of our own “follow-the- 
flag” dollar diplomats and capitalistic groups. “With malice to- 
ward no nation in the world but with charity and justice to all,” 
we must courageously and tenaciously cling to the Washingtonian 
policy of minding our own business, tending to our own affairs, 
and letting all other nations do likewise. 

As a nation, we have no preordained mandate to police the 
rest of the world. To meddle with the explosive rivalries of 
Europe—rivalries, jealousies, animosities, and enmities which 
antedate our own origin as a free independent government— 
is to invite disaster. 

American neutrality must be real and genuine, fearlessly asserted, 
and meticulously enforced if we are to avoid international bad will 
and possible complications likely to lead to war. The policy, “Avoid 
entangling alliances,” can be transgressed by indirection and im- 
plication as well as by express language. 

Our own experience has proved how dangerous it is to carry on 
trade and commerce with belligerents in time of war. An offer to 
trade on equal terms with all the nations engaged in war is not 
equal treatment, in fact, inasmuch as circumstances will very 
likely permit one of the belligerents to obtain supplies from us 
while the other is cut off. We then become, perhaps unintention- 
ally, the ally of one and invite the enmity of the other. This is 
precisely what happened after the outbreak of the World War in 
1914 and prior to our entry into the war. 

In my opinion, the only course that will actually assure our 
peace, if we are to remain truly neutral, in fact, is to suspend all 
trade and commerce with all the belligerents in time of war. Such 
a course may occasion some economic loss, but it will be unmis- 
takable evidence of our neutrality. 
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The present Neutrality Act, in my judgment, requires substantia! 
amendment if it is to serve its intended CeO It is dangerous 
to leave the imposition of embargoes to the onary judgment 
of Government officials, however highly placed, however great our 
confidence in their judgment, however good their intentions. This 
policy permits, in a sense, a variable and changing attitude by our 
Government instead of a positive, inflexible, fixed position requiring 
complete detachment. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The realities of today in the world at large admit of only one 
construction, namely, that strong and adequate national defense, 
coupled with absolute neutrality, is the best and perhaps the only 
assurance of peace. The war to end all wars has been followed by 
every nation outdoing every known effort to prepare for war on land 
and sea and in the air. 

The most striking lesson of the present war spirit in the world is 
that weakness encourages aggression. We must proceed upon the 
belief, amply sup by the record of history, that a nation is 
seldom attacked if its weapons of defense are so strong that attack 
is foredoomed to fail. 

We are committed to a policy—and we must militantly defend 
it—of strong national defense. The naval-expansion bill which 
was enacted with overwhelming approval at the last session of Con- 
gress must provide not merely a “blueprint navy.” But the policy 
enunciated by the Congress must be translated into the actual build- 
ing up of the naval strength declared therein to be our needs. 

We must not be content until we have an American Navy of such 
size that it may single-handed be a match at sea against any foreign 
power or combination of powers, a navy of such sufficient size and 
mobility as to afford adequate protection to both the Atlantic and 
Pacific seaboard under any conceivable set of circumstances. This 
means a large navy in every category—fighting ships, auxiliaries, 
aircraft, naval bases, and all else. It entails large expenditures of 
money. But under the conditions prevailing in the world today it 
is the only safe course open to us. 

It cannot be emphasized too often that we are not proposing to 
enter into a competitive armament race with the other naval 
powers. The size and character and extent of our naval strength 
should be determined solely by what we conceive to be our own 
needs for our own national defense in the light of all the circum- 
stances. One of the circumstances, of course, is the size and char- 
acter of the naval armament built and maintained by other 
countries. 

We cannot emphasize too often that we are wholeheartedly in 
favor of disarmament as an avenue of peace, provided the disarma- 
ment is mutual and universal. Personally, I have supported every 
disarmament conference and every effort to secure disarmament 
treaties. The American people know that every war veteran can 
be counted on to support every move looking to the avoidance of 
another war for the United States unless we be attacked; and to 
support every move calculated to the preservation of peace. This 
is not only the course of true patriotism but one of the imperish- 
able purposes that has penetrated, never to be eradicated, the very 
souls of you veterans who have experienced the social, political, 
and economic evils of war. 

Such a policy does not mean we are too proud to fight. Though 
shunning war as we would a poisonous reptile, we must be pre- 
pared to defend and protect our shores, our people, our property, 
and our homes against invasion or foreign aggression. We must 
let the other nations of the world know with positiveness and 
finality that although we love and cherish peace, and will strive 
mightily to achieve it, yet we are ready at all times to ward off 
and destroy any enemy who attempts to wage war against us. 

COMMUNISM 


War from without is not the only danger that America is facing 
today. We have enemies within our gates, enemies that are chal- 
lenging our basic ideals secretly and stealthily, striving in devious 
ways to undermine them, and whose ultimate aim is to overthrow 
our system of economic and social activity. The demo- 
cratic constitutional government that has flourished here for more 
than 150 years they would replace with a proletarian dictatorship. 

Some may deride those who recognize this danger to American 
institutions as unduly disturbed by sporadic outbursts of radical 
agitators. But discerning American patriots can no longer afford 
to ignore the widespread campaign of radical ideas in our country 
today. No strata of our social and economic structure is free from 
the encroachment of extremely radical thought and action which 
have as their major objectives a new political and economic system 
in America. 

The American Legion, whose members have never failed to be 
interested in the public affairs of the Nation, received a shocking 
illustration of the activities of these radicals at a national con- 
vention of educators recently held in the city of New York. At this 
meeting of educators and teachers gathered from the entire coun- 
try, a paper was presented which cast aspersions (not, I am sure, 
with the approval of all the members) upon your organization. 
In substance, you were branded as Fascists and reactionaries, your 
leadership as unattuned to modern social needs, your membership 
as moribund and unenlightened—all this because you have opposed 
dangerous radicalism. 

That you will continue to oppose subversive doctrines with all 
the zeal, with all the force, with all the great influence at your 
command the American people may be assured. Your service, your 
sacrifice for our Nation in time of war are contributions that the 
American people can never forget, and you are not going to fail 
them now by battling less bravely than in 1917 to preserve their 
freedom—civil, religious, and political, 
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Veterans, the record of your service is immortal, ineffaceable. 
It will live gloriously forever. But your service in peace is not yet 
finished. You must gird yourselves now against the subtle 
enemies within our gates. We seek not to suppress the right of 
any man or woman to think and speak freely. That is their God- 
given right as American citizens. But we must exert our utmost 
influence in thought, speech, and action against the apostles of 
foreign philosophies, alien to American ideals, who would, if they 
had their way, topple our most precious institutions about us 
and erect on the ruins the superstructure of destructive authori- 
tarian government. 

Guarding the destinies of America against the perils that 
threaten to entangle it from abroad and the sinister enemies that 
would undermine it at home is more than ever a cause to which 
you may well dedicate yourselves. As was once said of the great 
first President of the United States, let it with deserving reality 
be said of you, the American Legion, by the grateful appreciative 
citizens of America: 

“First in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen.” 

Veterans, as in 1917, the command is “Forward’—forward, not for 
world democracy but for peace and democracy at home here in 
America. 
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Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an address de- 
livered by the distinguished Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Pepper] at the Institute of Public Affairs, Charlottesville, Va., 
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printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Emerson has said that an institution is but the lengthened 
shadow of one man. How appropriate is that declaration to the 
scene here today, when we realize that this teaching and learning 
institution providing this forum for the exchange of ideas in the 
best tradition of intellectual freedom is but the lengthened shadow 
of the spirit and the hand of Thomas Jefferson. It is fitting, in- 
deed, that this university, which for more than a century has 
taught men and women how to live better, how to develop their 
talents, to elevate their standards of life, to improve their quality 
of being, should still be concerned about how other men and women 
may live yet better than we, and how we, even, may with the ad- 
vantage of man’s increasing knowledge and experience and God’s 
ever-enduring bounty, live still better tomorrow than we live today. 
This many-sided, almost universal, genius—Thomas Jefferson— 
may be said to have had one passion in his life—a passion for 
liberty. And liberty to Jefferson meant freedom, freedom from the 
restraints which are neither natural to the state of man, nor just. 

The Virginia statute of religious liberty bears testimony to the 
fervor with which he fought against the shackles of the conscience 
imposed by intolerance, bigotry, or unrighteous authority. This 
flower of both an old and a new civilization here in this hallowed 
soil, amidst these age-old spreading trees, and among these touch- 
ingly mellow traditions, is immortal evidence of his will to destroy 
the bonds of the mind and to dispel the dark shadows of lack of 
understanding. His fingers wrote with burning words his passion 
against those political restraints which narrowed the horizons of 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. He laid his eloquent 
curse upon any form of government which should become destruc- 
tive of those high ends. Indeed, he imposed upon a free people the 
solemn duty to alter or abolish a form of government destructive 
of those aspirations, and to lay their government on such principles 
and organize its powers in such form “as to them should seem most 
likely to exact their safety and happiness.” 

He was not appeased when a nation had achieved its liberty. 
His spirit wrought itself into an assured liberty for the citizen 
against the tyranny even of his own Government, his own brethren, 
so that into the Bill of Rights were impressed in indelible perma- 
nence those liberties and that freedom which were deemed to be 
inalienable to the American people. 

No man in our history has so broadened the horizon of con- 
scicnce, of the mind, and of the person’s liberty as has Thomas 
Jefferson. Upon these concepts, and to perpetuate them, he built 
a rational consciousness of their necessity and fathered a national 
determination for their survival. 
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The Democratic Party, thus conceived, is the offspring of these 
Jeffersonian concepts of liberty and freedom. Throughout all its 
Icng history, its varied and changing career, has that party held 
steadfast to these sentiments of its origin. Its voice has not 
always been strong enough to arrest the Nation’s attention, its 
purposes and its methods have not always been unconfused, its 
faith has not always had the same fervor, but at no time have not 
both its voice and its hand been of the same person. It has not 
recanted, ever. 

Jefferson knew tyranny at first hand. He knew the tendency to 
oppressicn not only in foreign governments, but in local govern- 
ments, in majorities even at home; and he kEnew that nothing 
save rigid impenetrable immunity could cloak the individual 
against the contraction of the individual’s political freedom. He 
knew that men are ambitious and governments which men domi- 
nate take their ambitious passions from those who give the empty 
form vigorous reality of substance. He knew that moral restraint 
was not encugh to safeguard those who loved liberty against over- 
reaching governmental power. And so he was known to be jealous 
of every narrowing of individual freedom by additional govern- 
ment authority. 

It might even be said that he knew that government was not 
an unmixed blessing. In its very nature and of its very necessity 
it exacted at best a great deal of one’s cherished freedom, and the 
strength of every tendency, well he knew, was more and more to 
collapse the corridors of freedom in which men lived. And so, in 
giving expression to the much used and wrongly termed phrase 
“that government is best which governs least,” he deplored the 
necessity for every additional contraction of the boundaries of 
personal liberty. 

It is interesting, however, to observe the misunderstanding of 
these principles which is current in some modern political speech. 
For many who are the disciples of a system which has conceived 
and would perpetuate upon the American people a slavery far more 
real than the tyranny of George III, call upon this same Jefferson 
as their prophet, and their authority to continue their dominion. 
This Jeffersonian philosophy of liberty and freedom they would 
reduce to a box with one side; and to hear them speak one would 
think that Jefferson neither appreciated nor opposed any oppres- 
sion save that from England or from the Government of the United 
Siates; that his whole life’s struggle was one of total unconcern 
for the fate of men, women, and children from economic forces 
more exacting in their tyranny than were ever the wildest ravings 
or the most oppressive decrees of a mad George. 

To appreciate the emphasis in Jefferson’s attitude one must re- 
call the economic and social order of which Thomas Jefferson was 
a part. It is not easy for us, citizens of an empire with more than 
130,000,000 people inhabiting so large a share of a continent, be- 
sides islands beyond the seas, to appreciate that in 1776 Jefferson 
wrote a Declaration of Independence for a population of about 
3,000,000, scattered over a territory 1,500 miles in length, narrower 
than 500 miles in width. Fish in plentitude filled the streams and 
the seas, while game enlivened the primeval forests. 

The fallow ground invited man’s effort for his food and produce 
of his heart’s desire. Illimitable acres stretched before his eye. 
In his inaugural address Jefferson spoke of our country as having 
“room enough for our descendants to the thousandths and thou- 
sandths generation.” Man’s home beckened from the virgin woods. 
A commercial system was still but the means of a society’s 
service and, while it invited the enterprise of those who under- 
stocd its signs, did not dominate a people’s life or circumscribe 
their destiny. 

There was plenty of work for all. The relations between em- 
ployer and employee were still intimate. The factory system had 
nct come to chain men to their machines and condemn families 
to shabby cells in darkened areas of a free country. There was 
no great industrial prince who held the power of food, clothes, 
shelter, education, health, and happiness of a million fellow human 
beings. Monopolies had not devoured a nation’s forces of produc- 
tion and related the price of a country’s essentials not to cost, but 
to what producers could exact. There were no masters of the 
elements of exchange, who possessed a despot’s power to guide the 
ebb and flow of a nation’s fortune. 

The essentials of life, at least, were available to every man and 
woman by the exercise of reasonable enterprise and reasonable 
effort. And in that civilization, and in that social order, so long 
as nature did not withdraw its bounty, there was no serious 
threat to the liberty of living, save from those artificial restraints 
which might be imposed either by or in the name of authority. 

The reason, therefore, that Thomas Jefferson so unrelentingly set 
his force against those artificial curbs upon natural liberty, which 
he and his fellow citizens enjoyed, was because he loved that 
natural kind of freedcm, and he wanted it ever to be the habit 
and the inheritance of man to be free in that grand way that na- 
ture, here, upon this bountiful continent, made him free under a 
free and democratic government. 

Jefferson’s administration, therefore, concerned itself with what 
were essentially political problems, including international com- 
plications. In fact, upon his retirement the Assembly of Virginia 
passed a vote of thanks to Jefferson for the services he had ren- 
dered the country, naming among them the decline in the number 
of public officials, the reduction of the national debt, the peaceful 
acquisition from the Indians of 100,000,000 acres of land for sct- 
lement, and doubling of the size of the national domain by the 
purchase of Louisiana, the lesson taught the Barbary pirates, and 
the inviolate preservation of freedom of speech and of the press. 

It will be noted, however, that there were two economic aspects 
of Jefferson’s acquiring new land. The first was to open up new 
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areas to acquisition and development for those who, for one rea- 
son or another; were forever marching toward the frontier; and 
the second was to provide unobstructed navigation of the Nation’s 
greatest stream and forever to secure to his countrymen freedom 
of access to this great commerce-bearing waterway. 

It will not be overlooked, either, that Jefferson took this decisive 
step for his country’s peace and his country’s prosperity in the 
face of the gravest doubt as to his constitutional authority so to 
do; if in fact he were not actually convinced that in making the 
acquisition, he exceeded his authority. Jefferson, therefore, is 
certainly no authority for the view that the Nation’s Government 
may not, when faced with a great national emergency involving 
the safety and the well-being of its people, resort even to the very 
verge of its constitutional power. 

In his first message to the Congress Jefferson also made it clear 
that he was not averse even to direct governmental aid to busi- 
ness, if in the public interest and under the circumstances in 
the opinion of the Congress such aid should be required. For 
while he stated his belief that “agriculture, manufacture, com- 
merce, and navigation, the four pillars of our prosperity, are the 
most thriving when left most free to individual enterprise,” yet 
he added, “Protection from casual embarrassment, however, may 
sometimes be seasonably interposed.” “If in the course of your 
observation or inquiry they should appear to need any aid within 
the limits of our constitutional powers, your sense of their im- 
portance is a sufficient assurance they will occupy your attention. 
We cannot, indeed, but all feel an anxious felicitude for the 
difficulties under which our carrying trade will soon be placed. 
How far it can be relieved, otherwise than by time, is a subject 
of important consideration.” 

Certainly Jefferson was not beyond using administratively the 
Federal financial power to weaken the force of the Federalist money 
interests by building up counteracting Republican financial 
agencies in what he regarded as the public interest. For Beard 
tells us that “knowing full well how deeply dyed with federalism 
the United States Bank and its branches were, Jefferson and his 
advisers deliberately adopted a policy of manipulating the Govern- 
ment funds in such way as to build up local Republican money 
machines in order to resist the force of the Federalists interest 
and provide competitors that would give the Republicans the power 
in the economic world, which they so earnestly desired.” And, 
continued Beard, “That this was a conscious policy of Jefierson’s 
administration, there can be no doubt.” (Economic Origins of 
Jeffersonian Democracy, by Beard, 1927, p. 446.) 

To make the matter beyond doubt, in reply to a communication 
concerning the bank at Providence, R. I., which was a notorious 
Federalist stronghold, Jefferson said: “As to the patronage of the 
Republic Bank at Providence, I am decidedly in favor of making 
all the banks Republican, by sharing the deposits among them in 
proportion to the dispositions they show; if the law now forbids It, 
we should not permit another session of Congress to pass without 
amending it. It is material to the safety of republicanism to 
detach the mercantile interest from its enemies and incorpcrate 
them into the body of its friends.” (Economic Origins of Jeffer- 
sonian Demccracy, by Beard, 1927, pp. 447, 448.) 

Moreover, Jefferson clearly foresaw the day when the employment 
saturation point should be reached even in agriculture and there 
should arise the necessity of the Government’s guiding the sur- 
plus of labor, that is to say, the unemployed, into some useful and 
profitable employment. 

When, in the summer of 1785, John Jay wrote him asking whether 
it would be useful to us to carry on all our own production, or none, 
he replied: “Were we perfectly free to decide this question, I should 
reason as follows: We have now lands enough to employ an infinite 
number of people in their cultivation. Cultivators of the earth are 
the most valuable citizens. They are the most vigorous, the most 
independent, the most virtuous, they are tied to their country, and 
wedded to its liberty and interests, by the most lasting bonds. As 
long, therefore, as they can find employment in this line I would 
not convert them into meriners, artisans, or anything else. But our 
citizens will find employment in this line until their numbers, and 
of course their producticn, become too great for the demand, both 
interna! and foreign. This is not the case as yet, and probably will 
not be for a considerable time. As soon as it is the surplus of hands 
must be turned to something else.” (Economic Origins of Jeffer- 
sonian Democracy, by Beard, 1927, pp. 425, 426.) 

Everyone knows, of course, that Jefferson’s passion for liberty 
would no more compromise with economic despotism than with 
political despotism. Writing to an Italian friend in 1796 in pas- 
sionate remonstrance against an economic tyranny fast engulfing 
the cherished independence of his fellow citizens, he said: “In 
short, we are likely to preserve the liberty we have obtained only by 
unremitting labors and perils. But we shail preserve it; and our 
mass of weight and wealth on the good side is so great as to leave 
no danger that force will ever be attempted against us. We have 
only to awake and snap the Lilliputian cords with which they have 
been entangling us during the first sleep which succeeded our 
labors.” (Economic Origins of Jeffersonian Democracy, by Beard, 
1927, p. 431.) 

It must be satisfying to the spirit of Jefferson to catch his own 
passionate note of remonstrance against conditions similar to those 
which he protested against in these words of the Democratic plat- 
form of 1932: “The only hope for improving present conditions, 
restoring ermployment, affording permanent relief to the people, and 
bringing the Nation back to the sound position of domestic happi- 
mess, and of financial, industrial, agricultural, and commercial lead- 
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ership in the world, lies in a drastic change in economic govern- 
mental policy.” 

In the same spirit of Jefferson, Jefferson’s party then set forth 
to the American people a platform which for clarity, candor, and 
courage is without a parallel in American history. In unequivocal 
words this virile party of Jefferson’s expressed its determination 
and its covenant to restore to the American citizen as fully and 
completely as modern conditions would permit the kind of liberty 
and freedom which Jefferson gave him in his day. 

In words which Jefferson himself might have written, that plat- 
form thundered against monopoly, an unfair-trade practice which 
threatened the independence of labor, the small producer, and the 
distributor; against financial interests fleecing the American people 
of their savings by the sale of securities issued both at home and 
abroad; against excessive charges by utility companies; against a 
vicious banking system, which violated the confidence arid jeoparad- 
ized the savings of the American public; against an iniquitous 
tariff law, which gave undue and abused privilege to a class at the 
expense of the whole people. And equally clearly, candidly, and 
courageously did that platform covenant with the American people 
that it would use the power of the people’s Government to give a 
greater, actual, practical security to America’s citizens—those citi- 
zens struggling with the superior forces throttling their agriculture; 
those citizens struggling with the dominating forces of economic 
maladjustment which had thrown them out of employment and 
closed to them an avenue of economic ty; to those citizens 
who aspired to a greater liberty of leisure gained by the reduction 
of excessive hours of labor; the kind of security that could be pro- 
vided to the individual citizen only by unemployment and old-age 
insurance, Likewise in the same spirit did that platform pledge 
the Democratic Party to the restoration of the citizen’s private 
liberty, curtailed by the eighteenth amendment, and reiterate again 
democracy’s fundamental doctrine of liberty—‘equal rights to all; 
special privileges to none.” 

After 4 years of administration of the people’s Government in 
times as trying as any in this country’s whole history, the Demo- 
cratic Party again in 1936 declared to the American people its 
fundamental faith and its conviction of the duties of this Govern- 
ment in these times. For in that platform that party said: 

“We hold this truth to be self-evident—that Government in 
a modern civilization has certain inescapable obligations to its 
citizens, among which are: 

“(1) Protection of the family and the home. 

“(2) Establishment of a democracy of opportunity for all the 
people. 

“(3) Aid to those overtaken by disaster.” 

Here was clearly expressed a new Declaration of Independence— 
the faith of the people’s party, that the people’s Government was 
concerned not merely with the technical, but with the larger 
liberty and the effective freedom of the American citizen. For 
obviously, if the American family might enjoy its traditional free- 
dom around the sacred hearthstone of the American home, it 
was not enough that the Government should not itself trespass 
upon that liberty; the Government must see to it that neither 
the kKidnaper, the marauder, nor any man who would take away 
that liberty by any kind of injustice, physical, moral, or economic, 
shall be permitted so to do. What higher form of freedom, what 
better state of liberty could the citizen be afforded than that 
afforded under a true democracy of opportunity for all the people! 
Who more than Thomas Jefferson would have appreciated such a 
declaration of policy, and such a covenant of faith! 

Surely there is nothing inconsistent with the noblest conception 
of liberty for a party to assume an obligation to aid those over- 
taken by disaster. You may be sure that the American people 
are not easily fooled. Well do they know what liberty is their 
inheritance, what freedom they have the right to enjoy. So when 
the American people have given to these declarations of party 
objectives approval never paralleled in American history, you may 
also be sure that these concepts of individual liberty are in high 
accord with those which are deeply imbedded in American hearts. 

The cyclonic forces which threatened to engulf the American 
people and the American social and economic order in March 1933 
began to form when Alexander Hamilton and his associates wrote 
their political concept into the fabric of American political life. 
The economic despotism which some private enterprise wielded, the 
financial tyranny which the masters of the Nation’s finance exer- 
cised at the end of 1932, the shameless abdication by the American 
Government of its duty to prevent these aggressions and to pre- 
serve the traditional liberties of the individual American citizen 
prior to 1933, all had their origin in the views of the Hamiltonians 
that the form of this Government should be a kind of fascism— 
ruled by the industrial and financial interests—and that the Gov- 
ernment, when it did not especially contribute to and enhance the 
power of these ruling State corporations, should at least assure 
them the prote.tion of the rule of the jungle, that “He may take 
who has the power, and he may keep who can.” 

Against a state of affairs provoked by these conditions and ac- 
centuated by the closing of the American frontier more than one- 
third of a century before, a state of affairs which for the first time 
drove the dark shadows of threatened revolution across the folds 
of the American flag, an otherwise peaceful nation in 1932 rose 
in righteous wrath. 

It demanded that the money changers be driven out of the tem- 
ples of finance, that business abuses be stopped, and at least a 
semblance of the moral law be applied to what ambitious and pow- 
erful men could do under the guise of business. It demanded 
that democracy reassert itself and the people regain some control, 
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at least, over their economic and political destinies. It demanded 
that the economic structure of the United States be built from the 
bottom up, and not from the top down. It demanded that the 
currency of this Nation be put to its legitimate purpose of serving 
the business needs of an industrious people. 

It demanded that the rewards of business enterprise be fairly 
distributed and that the burden of toil be lightened upon the back 
of labor. It demanded that the true principles of democracy he 
applied to the industrial order as well as to the political order. It 
demanded that our untold resources be applied to the alleviation 
of human suffering, to better homes, better food, better clothes, 
and better recreation for all the American people, and not just a 
few. It demanded the preservation for the American citizen of the 
greatest of American liberties—the right to work and the privilege 
of being succored in old age, at least to a peaceful death. 

It demanded that the marvels of modern science, the genius of 
current invention and discovery, be made the workhorse for a 
more abundant life for all the men, women, and children of Amer- 
ica. It demanded that the door of economic opportunity, which 
had been jammed shut for decades by an avaricious monopoly, be 
opened again. It demanded that the Government of the United 
States be moved from Wall Street to Washington, where the peoples’ 
Constitution put it. It demanded a revival of true American 
earnestness and zeal, the resurrection of age-old American ideals 
and dreams, when the United States was conspicuous for its spirit- 
ual wars. It demanded an America that had the spirit of the fore- 
fathers in its own crusading breast. 

No government can honorably abdicate the duty to govern. To 
@ degree never before known to our history the American Gov- 
ernment is now the willing and intelligent servant of the American 
people. That Government knows that so great is the inequality 
in the distribution of its Nation's wealth that 200 of our greatest 
corporations in 1932 owned nearly one-fourth of the whole wealth 
and about one-half of the nonbanking corporate wealth of the 
country; that one-tenth of 1 percent of all the reporting corpora- 
tions in the Nation in 1935 earned 50 percent of the net income 
earned in that year by all the reporting corporations; that in 1935- 
36 some 47 percent of the American families and individuals living 
alone earned less than $1,000 a year; and that 33 percent of the 
property passed by inheritance according to the returns of 1937 
was found in only 4 percent of all the reporting estates; that 
nearly one-third of the American farmers make annually less than 
$500 each, and nearly two-thirds of America’s farmers make annu- 
ally less than $1,000 each; that 42 percent of the total farm popu- 
lation of the United States is tenantry, and the number of tenants 
between 1930 and 1935 increased almost one-quarter of a million; 
that we have so squandered our soil resources that already 
50,000,000 acres of our lands are eroded into uselessness; that one- 
third of the Nation is ill fed, ill clothed, ill housed; that the Nation 
has more iilliterates by a million than college graduates; that one- 
quarter of a million citizens are lost to the country every year by 
preventable disease, although the annual crime bill for the country 
is estimated at $15,0U0,000,000, one murder is still committed every 
40 minutes, 

That Government, just as Jefferson knew when faced with the 
national emergency of the Spanish closing the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi River, knows that it is confronted with a possible break- 
ing up of the American social and economic order; it knows that 
it is faced with the herculean task of promoting the general wel- 
fare and at the same time preserving the individual right of the 
American citizen to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
each in his own way, as much as may possibly be. That Govern- 
ment knows that in the new catalog of crime there is antisocial 
homicide, when manipulation of economic forces starves a child. 

That Government appreciates that there can be such an offense 
as larceny of a nation’s resources, and embezzlement by a class of 
a nation’s inheritance. That Government is well aware of both 
the danger and the difficulty of ordering a nation’s agriculture so 
that the farmer may make for himself and his family a decent 
livelihood and preserve an indispensable independence. 

Well does that Government know the Scylla of cutthroat compe- 
tition and the Charybdis of destructive monopoly. You may be 
sure that that Government struggles every day with the problem— 
with finding an honest answer to the challenging query—of how 
130,000,000 of people may peacefully and contiguously occupy so 
great and rich a land so that all shall have enough, none shall 
have too much; each shall be stimulated to do his best; none shall 
be permitted to do his worst; legitimate enterprise shall be stimu- 
lated; abuses contrary to the public interest curbed; learning and 
the arts advanced; misery and suffering eliminated as lies within 
the power of science; the broad horizon of the Nation further 
extended, and every resource of the Government employed to pre- 
serve not only the safety but the dignity of a child. 

They who dare to take the lever of responsible authority in times 
so demanding will need, if they are to win and keep a nation’s 
liberty, the great qualities of courage above all and, as well, the 
power to endure with resignation the bitterness of temporary 
defeat. As Laski tells us: “They will require the self-control that 
gives rein to the heart only as it is guided by the mind. They 
will need philosophy as well as faith, daring not less than patience. 
It is the glory of freedom that it brings these qualities to those 
who serve it with fidelity. Before now, it has transformed a 
prison into an altar. Before now it has brought the light of 
unconquerable hope into places that seemed utterly dark. We 
who fight the battle of freedom can maintain at least one cer- 
tainty. We know that alone among the ends men seek it has the 
genius, where the need of its service is imperative, to give the 
quality of heroes to the common men who answer its call.” 
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Cottonseed Producers of Alabama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAM HOBBS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 20, 1939 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, day before yesterday, I brought 
to the attention of the House, the plight of the cottonseed 
producers of Alabama who have been compelled to sell their 
1938 crop at prices which represent a $7,600,000 loss. In all 
the cotton States the loss is upwards of $75,000,000. A little 
later, I propose to discuss how the same condition which 
caused this loss has affected the prcducers of all other kinds 
of fats and of oils and oil bearing materials in all parts of 
the United States. 

This is a situation that must not be permitted to continue, 
not even for another year. The greatest farm problem is 
marketing. The greatest problem of farm security—the se- 
curity for the largest group of people in any singie industry 
in the United States—is increased farm income, fair prices, 
parity, first call on their home markets. 

Foreign fats and oils, at prices fairly indicated by the to- 
day’s quotation of Sumatra palm oil at 2.9 cents a pound, and 
Philippine coconut oil, almost as cheap, and imported in 1938 
to the enormous quantity of 600,000,000 pounds, are the rea- 
son for this condition of loss in this great sector of our ag- 
riculture. 

The prices of these products and of the oils and fats which 
they produce are very much below what they should be. 
Farmers preducing competitive products are in distress. 

From the major premise I now proceed to answer some of 
the questions which have arisen. 

First. Are these fats and oils products really of great 
importance? 

Answer. Yes. Taken all together they constitute one of 
the largest items of farm wealth. In this list is the follow- 
ing array of production: 


Pounds 
Butter, largest average annual crop_-..--.-____.__. 2, 200, 000, 000 
pare (papected plente) 22.5 2s nk 1, 250, 000, 000 
Lard (farm production estimated) ~.-...-__-_-.-___. 250, 000, 000 
Ou a ele iene leisnen nian 1, 500, 000, 000 
NO ee ee 75, 000, 000 
Sern SERIO Str eo ns 800, 000, 000 
MIE OU no ee ee Les 225, 000, 000 
Linseed oil (from domestic production) ~_.-...-.--_ 27, 750, 000 


To this enormous total should be added as a domestic re- 
source, though not agricultural, fish and marine-animal oil to 
the average of about 300,000,000 pounds a year, or a total of 
6,630,750,000 pounds. 

The farm value is very hard to estimate. The value of the 
crude oils and fats range from 3 cents a pound for certain 
fish oils up to 25 to 30 cents a pound for the fat in butter. 
Eliminating the value of butter entirely—which amounts to 
an average of $550,000,000 a year—a fair guess at the other 
items will give a total of over $300,000,000 a year. 

The present low prices will reduce this figure by at least 
30 percent. At 1926 prices the value would have been above 
$400,000,000; at the 1935 prices nearly the same figure. 

I am talking about what the farmers should be receiving. 
The claim that these products are mere byproducts does not 
affect the fact that they are part of the crops the farmers 
sell. 

One other question is frequently asked; it is this: 

Second. Since we do not import very much lard, butter, 
or cottonseed oil, why is it claimed that these products are 
injured by what is called large foreign imports? 

As to cottonseed oil, the imports have been large dur- 
ing the last 2 years, and may increase. However, the answer, 
in general, is based on both practical business facts and 
technical investigation. 

The oils that are imported—most of them are just as com- 
petitive as imports of lard, butter, or cottonseed oil would 
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be, for they are interchangeable. The United States Tariff 
Commission has reported after a long investigation, and its 
reports and other authoritative statements show how nearly 
complete is this interchangeability. 

The commercial facts are of record in the annual reports 
of the Census Bureau on “factory consumption of oils and 
fats.” 

For example, let us quote briefly from the census figures 
as to the oils used in the manufacture of shortening, and in 
the manufacture of soap. These are the largest items in 
domestic consumption. ; 

In shortening, until recently made very largely of cotton- 
seed oil, in 1937 there was substituted for cottonseed oil 
twelve and one-half million pounds of coconut oil, all im- 
ported; 91,000,000 pounds of soybean oil, more than half 
of which was imported; 5,000,000 pounds of rapeseed oil— 
thirty and one-half million pounds in 1936—one hundred 
and twenty-three and one-half million pounds of palm oil, 
all imported; 29,000,000 pounds of sesame oil, all imported; 
and, in 1936, 11,000,000 pounds of Russian sunflower seed 
oil. The action of Congress in 1936 in placing taxes on 
rapeseed oil and sunflower oil has ended that competition. 

The use of foreign oil in soap is far more amazing. Until 
we took over the Philippines, soap in the United States was 
made chiefly of tallow, and the lower grades of other do- 
mestic fats, including the lower grades of cottonseed oil 
and cottonseed foots. Today imported fats have monop- 
olized this market. 

Here are a few figures. In 1937 the soap industry used in 
place of domestic fats, 252,000,000 pounds of coconut oil, 111,- 
500,000 pounds of palm kernel oil, 141,000,000 pounds of palm 
oil, and 190,000,000 pounds of fish and marine-animal oils. 
At least one-half of the fish and marine-animal oils was im- 
ported. Only inedible tallow of our domestic fats retains 
a place in the soap industry. 

The chemists have evolved the cheapest formulas which 
will do the job for their respective employers. These cheap 
foreign products are used to form the cheapest possible com- 
binations of raw materials and the preducts of American 
farmers are forced down to a competitive price or else are 
not purchased at all. 

A spokesman for these American farmers who produce 
these fats and oils says that they are “the forgotten items 
of American political and business economics.” 

As pointed out already, the loss this season of over $75,- 
000,000 sustained by the producers of cottonseed, is but 
one aspect of the national picture presented by the low 
prices prevailing in the fats and oils industries. The whole 
picture is fearful. The tragic total of our national loss is a 
cruel burden, a part of which is borne by every producer in 
this whole country. 

By giving proper attention to this pressing problem and 
applying the needed remedies, we can surely increase sub- 
stantially farm income and buying power. 


This Business of Government Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. SMATHERS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENA‘E OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 20 (legislative day of Tuesday, January 17), 
1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS, OF UTAH, AT WASH- 
INGTON, D. C., JANUARY 19, 1939 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Tuomas] before the Council of State Governments, at the 
Mayflower Hotel in Washington, D. C., on January 19, 1939, 


in responding to the general subject of discussion, This 
Business of Government Today. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Rzcorp, as follows: 


The American contribution to political theory is our Federal 
system. Making that theory work is America’s contribution to the 
art of government. The objective of all American government 
both State and National, is to promote the individual liberty. 
Either in political theory or in the art of government there is no 
definition for liberty. In a sense, though, it is all in the field of 
human endeavor which the individual possesses unmolested in his 
activities, in his thought, in his prayers, and in his speech, not 
proscribed by the basic law of the States or the Union. 

The founding fathers thought they saw in government what an 
ancient Greek thought he observed in the functioning of the 
Roman Government and what a French writer in the eighteenth 
century thought he saw in the functioning of the British Gov- 
ernment and what Blackstone thought he saw as he lectured on 
his own government and the law that made it secure. The found- 
ing fathers, the ancient Greek, Polibius, Montesquieu, and Black- 
stone were all poor observers. Not one of them was scientific in 
his observations, and therefore the deductions drawn became prem- 
ises which writers and thinkers accepted. The founding fathers, 
accepting in the fullest the theory that liberty might be secured 
and maintained by a division of powers under a system of checks, 
produced a governmental system which revels in the idea of con- 
flict. The outstanding characteristic is that it is constantly 
against itself. Thus, we assume that the individual’s liberty is 
preserved, his property rights secufed, by a government which can 
CORSET BO ERE Oh Mn Ahaety AAS WS teche: aS tae Sed not 

men. 

Actually, when we make progress, when we make more secure 
liberty, when we do our best in a governmental way, it is not 
while we are in conflict, but it is as it has always been when we 
are in cooperation and seek by mutual aid to advance. 

How, then, is our liberty preserved to us? Of course, when an 
individual has a right taken away from him by his government 
and that right is restored as a result of litigation, we have liberty 
maintained as a result of conflict. But the real reason the Ameri- 
can citizen enjoys liberty is because he has many loyalties instead 
of one and those loyalties respected by all actually are not in con- 
fiict but contribute cooperatively toward the development of liberty 


for all. The Bill of Rights itself is merely a guaranty to the indi- | 


vidual of a complex life. Since the adoption of the fourteenth 
amendment we have had a dual citizenship. Since the adoption 
of the first amendment man has been guaranteed complexity in 
thought, in worship, in the written word, and in speech. Wherein 
the Constitution guarantees him the right to free assembly and 
free association, it merely multiplies his complex activities. 

The genius, then, of American government today is a recogni- 
tion by all that it is perfectly possible to have many loyalties and 
those loyalties themselves to be never in conflict with the general 
objectives of the state or its governments. This probably is such 
a commonplace deduction that it is hard to understand, Think of 
your friends. You no longer are suspicious of them because they 
have different occupations than yours, because they belong to a 
different political party, because they are affiliated with a different 
church, because they enjoy activities in a different lodge, because 
they have a different type of credit at the banks. All of these 
aspects of our life are refiections of the American fundamental 
objective of liberty to the individual. Contrast this, if you will, 
with the aim of the single-willed states to bring about simplicity 
in the citizen and a single loyalty. 

Now, in the relations between the States and the Nation, it is 
this complexity that I would stress, complexity in cooperation, 
mutual aid, good neighborliness. Utah’s ability to work out its 
problem with the Nation depends more upon a spirit of complete 
understanding of objectives than upen some basic law either in 
the Constitution or asserted to be law by the judges in deciding 
@ contest between New York, say, and the Nation. States’ rights 
versus centralized control is not a static principle; it itself is a 
principle which must be modified by time, place, and circum- 
stance. It is when we lose sight of government as a growing, 
living entity and bind our actions and our thoughts by some abso- 
lute in law that we mar rather than insure the attainment of 
liberty. 

The theory of our governmental processes is ideal. We have a 
Federal fundamental law which can be changed only by action of 
the people’s representatives in the separate States and in order 
that that law may not by interpretation become an expression of 
yesterday or the will of the dead we have a Supreme Court to 
expound that law and keep it up to date. Your rights, the Fed- 
eral Government’s rights, the States’ rights are all protected by this 
review of the courts. If, though, a court in passing judgment or 
in making an explanation of that judgment pronounces an ex- 
planation which becomes a rule of law not based upon fact or 
truth, then the people’s objectives are definitely put in jeopardy. 
This has happened once or twice in our history. Sometimes it has 
taken the loss of many lives to overcome a false rule. Sometimes 
it has taken a loss of many rights to correct a false rule. 

I do not say this in criticism of the healthful process of judicial 
review. It is not the Court’s fault; it is not the judges’ fault; it is 
the fault of a system which must of necessity put the last word 
somewhere. When the last word errs, the whole structure is 
affected. 
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In the evolution of our Federal system, both in theory and in 
practice, we definitely are developing toward the place wherein, in 
spite of the fact that more people are living in more compact 
places, liberty to the individual is on the , rather than in 
process of restraint. This holds actually; it definitely holds philo- 
sophically. And if liberty is being attained by more persons all 
the time, it is primarily so because we have learned to recognize 
complexity and have called it good. We have learned how to coop- 
erate rather than to fight. 

The American Federal system, so simple in its analysis that we 
can say it rests upon the simple principle that those things which 
are of purely local concern shall be administered locally and those 
which are of national concern shall be administered nationally, has 
in it an element possible of expansion even greater than its remark- 
able growth of the last 160 years. In fact, this system gives us a 
way not only to greater American growth but also to cooperation 
among the world’s nations and peoples. Thus this American con- 
tribution to the science of politics and the art of government may 
become the key to the fulfillment of that long-sought desire of 
nations for the better world. 


Jackson Day Address 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DAVID I. WALSH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 20 (legislative day of Tuesday, January 17), 
1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. AUGUSTUS LONERGAN, FORMER SENATOR 
FROM CONNECTICUT, AT NEW HAVEN, CONN., JANUARY 7, 
1939 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an address de- 
livered by former Senator Lonergan, of Connecticut, at the 
Jackson Day dinner held at New Haven, Conn., on January 
7, 1939. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, today is the day set aside for observance 
of the one hundred and twenty-fourth anniversary of the victory 
of Andrew Jackson and his fighting frontiersmen over the redcoats 
at New Orleans. 

Although it is the general impression throughout the land that 
our Jackson Day dinners are primarily to celebrate that victory, and 
although some people are mistaken in their belief that it is a cele- 
bration in observance of the birthday of Jackson, it is more cor- 
rect to say that it is a day when we renew our enthusiasm and 
support for the principles for which Andrew Jackson fought. 

During the past 100 years Jackson Day has stood not for a great 
military victory but for the forces of embattled Democracy. Demo- 
crats get together on Jackson Day in a joyous battling spirit. I am 
glad to be here tonight, as I was last year, to speak to my own people 
of Connecticut at this banquet and to a larger invisible radio audi- 
ence over the State. 

Although we have gained inspiration and determination at each 
of our Jackson Day dinners, particularly during the past few years, 
I think that the dinner this year is of utmost importance to all 
Democrats, and to the Nation. 

Last year, and the year before, when we met on this anniversary, 
we were in the midst of a great crusade to eliminate injustice in 
this country and establish a greater measure of economic and social 
benefits for the average man. This crusade was in full swing, led 
by a President who has demonstrated that same courage and deter- 
mination for reform that Jackson did in his day. Our dinners dur- 
ing those years served but to add enthusiasm and to give impetus 
to our work in pushing that crusade forward. 


Andrew Jackson was a fighter. As an Army Officer he learned to | 


fight and to command fighters. There is a story of the time when 
he led his army for days without sufficient rations to feed them. 
Becoming weak and weary, some of his men threatened to turn 
back. With almost all of his men too hungry to resist the tempta- 
tion to leave and go back, but knowing that his victory was almost 
in sight, Jackson calmly walked to the rear of his lines to the only 
road that led back from the wilderness where they were. There he 
took a stick and drew a line across the road. He looked at his men 
and said: “The first three men to turn back and cross that line wiil 
be shot dead.” Not a man moved, and so great was their respect 
and admiration for this demonstration of leadership and courage 
they went ahead without hesitation. 

I hope that our Jackson Day dinners tonight throughout the land 
will mark the time after which there will be no retreat from the 
fight of the Democratic Party to lift to a new level the economic 
and social welfare of all the people of this great Nation. 
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Our determined leader, President Roosevelt, has time and again 
called us to the fight and kept us there. In a great many respects 
his career has resembled that of Jackson, even to the point of 
political strategy in remaining silent for long periods of contro- 
versy over national issues—and then speaking out firmly. He has 
often been criticized for not announcing at the outset his views 
on various subjects of vital importance to the Nation. But in 
those cases he has preferred to wait until the public had formed 
a guiding opinion, which served to give more publicity to the 
problem by keeping the newspapers guessing, and to awaken wide- 
spread public interest. This was not at all unlike Jackson during 
the great nullification fight, when both sides sought to learn his 
attitude. He remained silent for a long time, and then on the 
occasion of a banquet, when called upon to give a toast in the 
presence of various factions, he arose and firmly proposed a toast 
to “Our Federal Union, it must be preserved.” Dramatically he 
had declared his position at a time when it was most effective in 
holding the Nation together. 

And I feel that the spirit of Andrew Jackson is at this banquet 
tonight proposing to us a toast: Our crusade for economic and 
social progress, it must go on. 

Those who heard President Roosevelt’s address at the opening 
of Congress were impressed by his definite statement and re- 
statement of objectives, and by his determined pronouncement on 
our national-defense policy. To my mind it was one of the best 
speeches he has ever made. It was more important than usual, 
because it related not alone to our problems at home, with which 
we have been dealing primarily these past few years, but also to 
our position in the international sphere as a democracy. For 
in these days of world-wide depressions, wars, and disturbance of 
all kinds, if we are to preserve our democratic principles at home 
we must protect ourselves from un-American influences arising 
beyond our own borders as well as from within. In this respect, 
our crusades of today face more obstacles and complex situations 
than in Jackson's time. But fortunately, at least, we do not need 
Jackson’s military ability and prowess in these days to press back 
our frontiers by armies and physical strength. These frontiers are 
now established, and our battle lines are laid in economic and 
political warfare which, we can thank God, has enabled us to 
accomplish reforms without the bloodshed of war. 

In the days of Thomas Jefferson, or Andrew Jackson, or Woodrow 
Wilson, who were our three truly great Democratic crusaders before 
President Roosevelt, they faced definite and difficult problems, but 
they did not confront the rapid changes in these problems that we 
do today. Scientific progress has brought to us things like the sub- 
marine, the airplane, the radio, and so many other instruments of 
progress or destruction that we no sooner set our course for a cer- 
tain objective than we are forced to change it slightly. This has 
made it necessary to establish ideals as our goals, and then try to 
approach these ideals as nearly as possible through pursuit of cbjec- 
tives that are stabilized as nearly as it is possible to do so under 
modern conditions. 

Those who may have doubted the course of the Democratic Party 
during the past few years should understand by now that, like one 
who operates a sailboat, it has been necessary for the leader of our 
party to do some “tacking” back and forth to keep in favorable 
winds. But he has never lost sight of our ideals and neither has he 
lost the determination to come as close to them as possible during 
his term of office. 

Then, like Andrew Jackson, he will turn over the crusade to his 
successor. He and the Democratic Party cannot expect to accom- 
plish all that we have set out to do within our span of life. Great 
economic and social reforms will go on forever, and our hope rests 
in maintaining a party that will courageously pursue them, and in 
finding young men and women who will take up the fight and carry 
it forward with the same ability as Jefferson, Jackson, Wilson, and 
President Roosevelt. 

In the hope of inspiring the young people of our Nation to join 
and continue enthusiastically in this social and economic war long 
after the present major battles have been won, let us look just a 
little more fully into Andrew Jackson’s life and character. 

Andrew Jackson fought the Indians and pressed back the frontier 
of Tennessee and Kentucky, but this was not his greatest distinc- 
tion. He won an outstanding victory over the British at New 
Orleans, but this was not his greatest distinction. He served as a 
judge of the supreme court of his State, but this was not his great- 
est distinction. As a major general of the United States Army he 
served as a military governor of Florida, but this was not his great- 
est distinction. He was a Member of the House of Representatives 
and twice a United States Senator from his own State of Tennessee, 
but neither of these was his greatest distinction. He was one of the 
main forces that led to the annexation of Texas, but this was not 
his greatest distinction. He was a forthright citizen of his time, a 
delegate to the constitutional convention of Tennessee, on al! occa- 
sions a leader of men, a fighter of duels, an aggressive—some 
thought even a turbulent—frontiersman, in days when men were 
outstanding in proportion to their adventuresome spirit and reck- 
less courage, yet none of these was his greatest distinction. 

He became President of the United States, serving in that office 
for 8 critical years, but that was not his greatest distinction. 

The most distinguished deed of his career was his mortal engace- 
ment with the concentrated wealth of the America of his day, 
which resulted in his triumphant victory over the Bank of the 
United States. 

The fight with the bank in his day was not unlike the fight of 
today against special privilege and monopoly and greed. It was 
an economic fight, which, after all, is at the basis of all political 
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warfare. Many of us have acquired the habit of thinking that the 
real struggle of man has been along political lines, but a little 
reflection will bring the conviction that political instrumentalities 
have been but a means to an end. There can be no political free- 
dom where economic freedom is lacking. 

The right to vote is a precious right, indeed; it is worth all that 
it cost our forefathers, and it must be defended against those who 
would invade it; but, after all, the mere right to vote is of little 
substance to a man who is jobless and cold and hungry. 

Jackson knew all this. He knew also that to the degree that the 
wealth and economic powers of the country became concentrated 
in fewer hands, with the many having less of the necessities and 
opportunities of life, the more important the ballot box became 
in the national economy. The great mass of the people who had 
the vote did not know how to use it effectively for their owr 
economic welfare. They needed leadership, and Jackson furnished 
leadership. 

When Jackson became President of the United States, the Bank 
of the United States had come to be the symbol of concentrated 
wealth. Actually it was more than a symbol. The bank was eco- 
nomic America—kind and beneficent to its friends, condescendingly 
generous to its servitors, but harsh, cruel, and exacting to those 
with whom it did not have to curry favor. 

The Bank of the United States had come to occupy the same 
position between the people and the final sovereign power that 
the feudal system had occupied during the Middle Ages. Our 
ancestors in England and on the continent of Europe had toppled 
that feudal system into its own moats when its oppressions could 
no longer be endured; but here in free America, so gradually as 
to be almost imperceptible, a more stifling and more sinister system 
had grown up, which, unless it were checked, would more in- 
evitably oppress and exploit the underprivileged than the feudal 
barons of old had oppressed and exploited the serfs as they sweated 
their way into the earth to produce wealth and power and glory 
for their masters. 

There may have been other men of his generation who saw this 
issue as Jackson perceived it, who discerned that the substance of 
the liberties for which Washington had fought, and of which 
Jefferson was the architect, were gradually being lost to us, even 
though their shadows remained. 

But no one except Jackson had either the courage to join the 
issue with the concentrated wealth, as represented by the Bank of 
the United States, or that quality of leadership which might 
encourage the hope that victory would rest upon his banner. 

No one but a Jackson, who had towered above other men in those 
turbulent, soul-testing days ou the Tennessee frontier, and who 
had thrown back the British at New Orleans, would have dared 
to do what he so confidently undertook to do as President of the 
United States and as the accredited leader of the people of the 
United States. 

The fight finally came to a head when the Bank of the United 
States asked to be rechartered, with the economic royalists on one 
side and the people on the other. The struggle was long and 
furious, and nothing was left undone to destroy Jackson and his 
followers. The foundations of the Nation were actually tottering, 
and there was a declaration that Jackson was destroying America. 
Many of Jackson's friends deserted until there was great uncer- 
tainty what would happen when the issue finally came to a vote 
in Congress. 

Tll in bed as a result of this fight, his body too frail for his great 
heart, Jackson said one day to the Vice President of the United 
States who had called to see him, “The bank, Mr. Van Buren, is 
trying to kill me, but I will kill it.” 

And kill it he did. 

He killed it with his grim determination, with the sword of his 
unconquerable spirit. And, in killing it, he put at least a tempo- 
rary stop to the forward march of the concentrated wealth of 
America to greater riches, to greater aggrandizement, to greater 
monopolistic power. 

He had won a great battle; but the war goes on, and the same 
economic forces are here to make battle. The Democratic Party is 
the army of America’s common people who are fighting for the 
general welfare, and President Roosevelt is our leader. 

Jackson was not only a hard and uncompromising fighter, but 
also a patriotic, warm-hearted humanitarian. hi his farewell ad- 
dress as President he said: “I thank God that my life has been 
spent in a land of liberty, and that He has given me a heart to 
love my country with the affection of a son.” 

It is said that on one of his journeys an admirer unrolled a 
length of red carpet so that Jackson might walk like royalty from 
his coach to the inn. He did as was expected of him, but showed 
his dislike by saying with quiet emphasis, “The soil of the United 
States is good enough for me.” 

Jackson’s most absorbing love was love of country. 

Next to that was his love of his wife; and then his love for youth, 
whether in the helplessness of infancy, or the strength that makes 
young soldiers, or the bloom and sudden beauty of mating time. 

He was President of the country when the Nation was young, and, 
leading young America, he remained to the last breath the friend 
of youth. And he had co.fidence that the youth of America will 
carry on in the great fight which he undertook. 

Youth will take up the fight, but they should be aware of certain 
danyers lest they be misied. America is the hope of the world. 


We must carry on under the Constitution and our economic system. 
This is necessarily a yovernment of and by political parties. The 
Declaration of Independence is the cornerstone on which the 


We must never, for the sake of 


Democratic Party was founded. 
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victory, form an alliance with any group seeking to change the 
order of things in America. Patriotic citizens should oppose such 
attempts by any political party. There is no room in this country 
for the reactionary or the radical. We must carry on along lines 
that are constructive and progressive. 

In conclusion I want to thank you and the Democratic Party 
for your loyalty and friendship throughout the years. My interest 
in public affairs will continue. 





Senator Byrd’s Letter to Mr. Eccles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. M. M. LOGAN 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 20 (legislative day of Tuesday, January 17), 
1939 


LETTER FROM ROBERT L. OWEN 


Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, a few days ago there was 
placed in the Recorp a letter written by the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp] to Mr. Eccles, Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board. I have a letter relating to that letter from 
former Senator Robert L. Owen, of Oklahoma, and I ask 
unanimous consent that his letter be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Rosert L. OWEN, COUNSELOR AT LAw, 
2400 SIXTEENTH STREET, 
Washington, D. C., January 18, 1939. 
Re: Senator Byrrp’s letter to Mr. Eccles. 
Hon. M. M. Locan, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR LOGAN: I was impressed with the very able 
letter of Senator Byrp in his reply to the public criticism of Byrp’s 
Boston speech by Chairman Eccles. Senator Byrp, with justice, 
vigorously protests against the systematic prolongation of emer- 
gency appropriation and spending as a means of restoring our na- 
tional income through national production and employment. It 
seems apparent that Senator Byrp relies upon private business 
restoring employment and national production and income by 
restoration of business confidence. 

The attempt to restore public confidence by the processes em- 
ployed since 1929 has failed. 

Why it has failed I fully explained in my testimony before the 
Banking and Currency Committee on H. R. 7230 last March (p. 65). 

Until you correstly diagnose the cause of depression you have no 
adequate basis for discovering the remedy. 

The cause of the depression of 1929-32 was a contraction of 
$21,000,000,000 in loans to business people by the banks and a cor- 
responding decrease in 1932 of the volume of money in the form 
of potential and actual demand bank deposits of $21,000,000,000. 
In 1929 the demand bank deposits were $24,000,000,000 actual and 
a potential of $10,000,000,000 in the form of time deposits converti- 
bie into demand bank deposits—and they were converted into de- 
mand deposits. At the bottom of this depression not only had the 
money supply in the form of demand deposits, actual and potential, 
been reduced $20,000,000,000, but of the $14,000,000,000 of demand 
deposits remaining, $5,000,000,000 were hoarded and taken out of 
actual circulation leaving $9,000,000,000 with a normal function of 
50 times per annum and creating a volume of check money equal to 
$450,000,000,000 for the year 1932 and only $430,000,000,000 for the 
year 1933. This contraction of our money supply in the form of 
demand deposits through contraction of the volume and the hoard- 
ing of what remained prevented a restoration of employment, pro- 
duction, and national income. This was the case in 1936 even after 
the Government had increased the volume of demand bank deposits 
through Government borrowing. The Government’s borrowing 
from the banks created additional demand deposits but they were 
absorbed through corporate and individual profits and interest col- 
lected on bonds and debts. These values were concentrated in our 
great financial centers where our great corporations had their 
central offices. The money was extracted from the consumer class 
through profits and interest and concentrated in the financial 
centers. 

In 1934 the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation found $6,000,- 
000,000 of hoarded demand deposits. 

In 1938 the total of the checks debited was $530,000,000,000, 
which represents less than $11,000,000,000 at a turn-over of 50 
times per annum, the normal predepression velocity of money 
actually employed in business. 

In 1938 the total of demand deposits, excluding Government 
deposits, interbank deposits, was thus demonstrated to have been 
hoarded to the extent of over 50 percent. The statisticians who 
smear together demand deposits having zero velocity with demand 



































































deposits having 50 times per annum velocity confuse correct diag- 
nosis in that manner. It is not $22,000,000,000 having a velocity 
of 25 times per annum; it is less than $11,000,000,000 having a nor- 
mal velocity of 50 times per annum and approximately $11,000,- 
000,000 plus having zero velocity, the money having been cornered 
through fear or through hope of finding a better opportunity of 
investment through a further collapse in property prices. 

The remedy proposed by Marriner Eccles is obviously unsound 
and justifies Senator Byrrp’s attack. 

The remedy apparently contemplated by Senator Byrrp of busi- 
nessmen working themselves out of depression has been very 
disappointing. 

But your remedy, Senator, would give confidence to business and 
restore to activity the hoarded money—the $11,000,000,000 of frozen, 
congealed, inactive, demand deposits. 

Your remedy, instead of expanding the public debt, would con- 
tract it by the purchase through the Federal Reserve banks of 
Government bonds, State, city, or county bonds, or other sound 
bankable assets. This would stop the interest on the volume 
bought, conveying the interest to the Federal Reserve banks for 
Government use. It would stop the amortization costs of such 
bonds, and it would at the same time expand the demand bank 
deposits automatically under control to the extent necessary to 
restore business confidence, thus restoring to circulation the 
hoarded demand deposits. In this manner the evil which caused 
the depression would be removed, to wit, the contraction of the 
money supply necessary to exchange maximum products and serv- 
ices of the people. 

It would thus not only restore our national production to 
$80,000,000,000 but could easily, with the manpower and available 
machinery in the country, expand our national production to 
$130,000,000,000, as found by Loeb’s “chart of plenty.” With the 
income of the Government, corporations, and individuals thus 
increased; with the Government debt absorbed in the process; 
with a billion dollars cut off of the Government’s annual cost of 
interest; with the cutting down of expenditures for public relief 
the Budget could be balanced, business confidence restored, and 
taxes could be cut half in two. These figures are not exaggerated. 

The President has been misled by the advice he has received 
from Mr. Eccles. It is not necessary to impugn Mr. Eccles’ integrity 
of mind. His subconscious thoughts as a banker control his con- 
clusions because his premises are false. He thinks that the bank- 
ers should create the money of the country by loans and contract 
it by contracting loans. But this system has been demonstrated 
to have been the cause of our booms and depressions. 
expand too much when full of hope and contract too much when 
full of fear. It needs the power of the Government to prevent 
undue expansion, which means inflation, and to prevent inde- 
fensible contraction based on fear or on the hopes of profit through 
bear raiding and other processes known to financial art. 

In Senator Byrp’s letter to Marriner Eccles he gives a most pow- 
erful support to your views as to the remedy, and incidentally he 
fully justifies the argument which I submitted to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency of the House of last March, above 
referred to. 

Yours respectfully, 
RoserT L. OWEN. 





Appropriations for W. P. A. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. SMATHERS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 20 (legislative day of Tuesday, January 17), 
1939 


EDITORIAL FROM ATLANTIC CITY DAILY PRESS-UNION 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
published in the Atlantic City Daily Press-Union, an inde- 
pendent Republican newspaper in my home town of Atlantic 
City, under the caption “Don’t Slug W. P. A.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Atlantic City Daily Press-Union, January 19, 1939] 

DON’T SLUG W. P. A. 


For years nearly everybody agreed when some wiseacre remarked 
what a Heaven-sent thing it would be if the United States Army 
could manage W.P.A. That would take politics out of it all right. 
Well, today we have a West Pointer at the head of it, Col. F. C. 
Harrington, and he’s said to be one of the Army’s most experienced 
and efficient men. He tells Congress he must have the eight hun- 
dred and seventy-five millions that the President urged them to 
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appropriate, not the seven hundred and twenty-five millions that 
they are about to grudgingly provide. He is reported to have 
warned Congress against restricting the political activities of 
W. P. A. workers, since this might be interpreted as a violation of 
civil rights. 

This kind of advice will not set well with reactionaries who have 
swelled with pride since the last election and are all for showing 
the country how they will charge the windmills with lances of 
bombast and emasculate the spending program in the interests of 
dear old economy. But to the rest of the Nation it is apt to have 
the familiar ring of a trained Army officer’s unemotional and un- 
prejudiced advice. Throwing from 600,000 to a million men out of 
work will not be the wise thing to do, even in the supposed inter- 
est of party advantage or personal pride of opinion. And legisiat- 
ing that a recipient of relief shall take no part in politics—in other 
words, shall not exercise personal freedom—can also have dangerous 
reactions. 





Religious Intolerance Through the Ages 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM I. SIROVICH 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1939 


SPEECH OF HON. WILLIAM I. SIROVICH, OF NEW YORK, IN 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, MAY 10, 1937 


Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Speaker, because of countless re- 
quests which I have received asking for copies of the speech I 
delivered on the floor of the House of Representatives on May 
10, 1937, on Religious Intolerance Through the Ages, the House 
has granted me unanimous consent to reprint that speech in 
the REcoRD: 

The Speaker. Under special order the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. StrovicH] is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. SrrovicH. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the House, 
man's mind is influenced and shaped by two potent forces: Heredity, 


which depicts the influence of the seed and blood, and environment, 
which typifies the contribution of the soil and Nature. Heredity 


| represents the transmission of the physical and psychical charac- 


teristics of parents to their offspring. The influences of environ- 
ment are both physical and spiritual in Nature. The mountaineer 


| is known for his rugged individualism, his stubbornness, his abrupt- 


forces in history. 





ness of style and language, his epigrammatic sentences, his stiff- 
neckedness, his subjective attitude in seeing only his own side, 
and the quick, jerky rhythmic sway of his shoulders in dance move- 
ment. The man of the plain is identified by his tendencies toward 
uniformity, talkativeness, repetitiousness, equality, the sententious- 
mess of his phrases and writings—Lenin wrote 41 volumes—the 
love of the smooth rhythmic sway of the dream waltz, and the 
tendency for collectivism. The island nation, as exemplified by 
England and Japan, is powerful and embitious and strives toward 
empire. The forest man, as typified by the Germans, inclines to- 
ward the lyrical and musical but the influence of the forest jungle 
is shown in his severity and political brutality. Man who lives 
on the peninsula shores of great bodies of water, always gazing at 
the sea, has a wide vision, and is also more creative than the man 
of the inland province. As a matter of fact, all great civilizations 
were established along the shores of great bodies of water, and we 
accordingly speak of a Mediterranean civilization, an Atlantic civi- 
lization, and now the coming Pacific civilization. We know that 
the man of the desert has a different mentality from the jungle 
man. The difference of mentality expresses itself in their different 
types of religion. We know that the two principal redemptive re- 
ligicns that grew out of the Hindu jungle, Brahmanism and Bud- 
dhism, with their doctrine of pessimism, resignation, and the iden- 
tity of life and sin, are but the intellectualized agonies of the 
devitalized and suffering human being, baked by the scorching sun. 
These victims of a cruel nature cannot see in life anything else but 
suffering, agony, and pain. Out of this vision of suffering grew 
their religious feelings, and accordingly their relationship to the 
forces of eternity was shaped by these very factors—suffering and 
pain. To them life appeared as a valley of tears, as one long unin- 
terrupted agony, from which man can free himself only by death. 
But we also know that all those religions whose attitude to life is 
affirmative have grown out of a more favorable natural condition, 
a temperate climate, fertile soil, blue skies, and a beautiful 
panorama. 

The desert mentality is totally different from that of the 
jungle, and its effect upon man’s mind is one of the most potent 
If redemptive religiosity, calling upon man to 
turn away from life, to diminish his desires, and thus be redeemed 
from sin through salvation, has grown out of the jungle, legalistic 
religiosity attempting to regulate man’s life by the medium of the 
law has grown out of the desert. The Ten Commandments are a 
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prototype of all legalistic religiosity and are a typical product of 
desert mentality. The desert has developed not one but three 
types of mind, and this variety of mentality has impressed itself 
powerfully upon western man and has been instrumental in defi- 
nitely shaping his spiritual destinies. 

Three men grew out of the desert—the Babylonian, the Arab, 
and the Jew—and all three have developed a different mentality 
as a result of their diversified attitude to the vast sand expanses 
of western Asia. Out of these three different attitudes to the desert 
there developed three dissimilar world concepts and three divergent 
messages to man. The ancient Babylonians, a poetically gifted 
people, loving the azure blue of the skies, would lie at night in the 
desert and watch the skies. They looked heavenward and beheld 
the stars in their motion. In doing so they created an astronomy 
and an astrology. They developed a cosmic outlook on and a 
fatalistic attitude to life. They recognized in the motion of the 
heavenly bodies not only eternal, unchangeable, and immutable 
laws of nature, which must be valid for every sphere in nature, in- 
cluding the life of man, but through astrology they also came to 
believe that man is dependent upon the stars; that he is a helpless 
creature and must submit to fate. The Babylonians, who were 
wide awake intellectually and capable of cultural creativeness, were 
at the same time cruel and bloodthirsty. The words “pity” and 
“compassion” were not to be found in their dictionary. If man 
is governed not only by immutable and eternal laws but is also 
in addition dependent on the stars, then he is just a slave of 
nature, and human life is meaningless. The life of the indi- 
vidual man is only an erratic mood of destiny. What is man when 
compared with heavenly bodies, and what does his life signify, if 
he is totally dependent upon the stars for his happiness and wel- 
fare? Men who think in cosmic terms do not think in human 
terms; it is either one or the other. From the point of view of the 
cosmos, man is just an atom, and his position in nature amounts 
to no more than to a particle of erring matter. Whether man fares 
well or not, whether he is happy or unhappy, makes but little 
difference. It is for these reasons that all cosmocentricism is the 
grave of ethics, because it denies man by belittling his importance. 
Hence the ancient Babylonian, though intellectually advanced, 
remained a bloodthirsty person, because only the cosmos nature 
was his guide. 

The Arab walked through the desert and looked neither heaven- 
ward nor earthward but straight in the air. Time stood still in 
Arabia for thousands of years. The Arab Bedouin lives today 
exactly as he lived 5,000 years ago. He is still a son of the desert. 
He is still admired for his erect, majestic walk, moving along in 
measured gaze. The Arab Bedouin had to maintain a bodily bal- 
ance not to lose the basket of provisions on his head. The Arab 
Bedouin, therefore, always had to look straight ahead and saw 
neither the stars above nor the sand below, but the coming and 
going of the eternal cycle; sunrise and sunset, day and night, 
light and darkness, and occasional sandstorms, turning the bluish 
desert air yellow. Beholding cnly the eternal cycle, he developed 
a cyclical attitude to the desert and, almost like the Babylonian, 
decided to submit to the forces of fate and nature. He became 
cosmocentric and submissive and evolved the Islam or Moham- 
medan faith, whose meaning is submission or resignation. 

What is the cosmocentric theory of life? This philosophic doc- 
trine worships Nature first; man comes afterward, because man is 
only an insignificant part of Nature, just like any other animal. 
The right of Nature precedes the right of man, property being dead, 
and Nature its symbol. Therefore Nature or property rights pre- 
cede human rights. 

Nature can be divided into four component parts. First, inani- 
mate Nature, or our Mother Earth, which is usually called dead 
nature. In the bowels of Mother Earth are found gold, silver, 
coppzr, platinum, iron, coal, oil, and the countless materials that 
constitute the mineral and natural resources which represent the 
wealth of the material world, or property rights. The second part 
of Nature represents the flower, plant, and vegetation life. It is 
often referred to as poetic nature. The third part of Nature is 
typified by the birds of multicolored and variegated plumage that 
fiy through the air and space singing their melodies and harmonies. 
This third part of Nature has been heralded far and wide in song, 
prose, and poetry as lyric and idyllic nature. The fourth part of 
Nature is referred to as animal, or jungle, nature. Here the strong 
and powerful animals eat and destroy the weak. In this realm of 
Nature might and instinctive brute force rule. Here authority is 
represented by the claw, fang, and tooth. Let the weak beware. 
The strong are the self-anointed, self-appointed rulers and dic- 
tators of jungle nature. Laissez faire is the order of the day. 
Nature’s law never changes, never yields, never compromises. In 
Nature there is no pity, no sympathy, no compassion. Its laws are 
fixed, eternal, and immutable. Such is the doctrine and philosophy 
of cosmocentricism. 

If you project the law and order of jungle nature upon the 
arth, and surround this state with artificial boundaries, you 
te the modern Fascist state, either to the right or to the 

Here, tco, might makes right. Force rules. Authority super- 
*s and takes the place of the majority. Deified Nature becomes 
deified dictator. The dictator takes all the freedom and 
ty unto himself and gives a small modicum of these rights to 
us Subjects. So we behold the law and order of the jungle trans- 
ferred to the modern state in which the dictator, like the powerful 
animal of the jungle, reigns supreme. 

When the Jew walked through the desert he looked neither 
heavenward like the Babylonian, nor straight ahead like the Arab, 
but downward, earthward, because he was always sad, or sunk in 
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thought. The sad, or the thinking, person always looks down- 
ward. In the Old Testament the Jew is often called upon to lift 
his eyes, to look heavenward, because he was always used to looking 
earthward. Thus, looking downward, he discovered neither the 
laws governing the stars in their motions, like the Babylonian, nor 
the eternal cycle, in the fabric of nature like the Arab—but ob- 
served himself. He discovered man. Seeing nothing in the desert 
except the infinite sand expanses, he could discover nothing to 
lean upon, either plant or animal, and fell back on his own re- 
sources, It dawned upon him that man, and man alone, is the 
center of all things, that man is the source of all wisdom, knowl- 
edge, culture, and civilization, and not nature; that man is the 
goal of everything in life and must not be exploited or oppressed; 
that human rights precede nature or property rights, and that 
man is equal before God, the state, and the law. Then and there 
was proclaimed the doctrine of religious, political, and juridic 
democracy. 

Out of these considerations, the anthropocentric world picture of 
the ancient Jew was born. In the desert, the Jew could only hear 
the wailing noise that accompanied the sandstorm. Seeing noth- 
ing he could only hear.. The Jewish religion is therefore an ear 
religion. The Bible expresses it clearly in the eternal cry of the 
Jews, “Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God. The Lord is One.” 

Biblical religiosity, in contradistinction to Buddhistic, Brah- 
manic, or Islamic religiosity, distinguishes itself primarily by its 
anthropocentric world picture; that is to say, by the all-impor- 
tant position man and not nature occupies in the scheme of 
things and the care and attention one loving God gives man. It 
is for this reason that Biblical religiosity has captivated the 
imagination of the white man, the most creative and the most able 
of all men. 

It is generally assumed that the contribution of the Bible to 
religion is the doctrine of one God; in short, monotheism. That is 
not the case. The idea of one God was formulated in ancient 
China, Egypt, and Greece independently of the Bible, but only the 
God of the Bible has an intimate relation to man and is the God 
of man. The one-god conception of ancient China, Egypt, and 
Greece was purely cosmological. Their god was only the engineer 
or architect of nature without any attitude to man, because their 
idea of one god was the result of certain cosmological speculations. 
Aristotle, too, has clearly formulated the idea of one god. But 
the god of Aristotle is only the god of nature and not the god 
of man. The Aristotelic god represents the peak of Greek nature 
speculation. This becomes evident when one considers the re- 
ligious philosophical development in Greece from Thales to Aris- 
totle. Thales, the father of Greek philosophy, started out with the 
principle of water as the origin and nature of the world. Then 
came Anaximenes, and stated that everything is derived from air. 
Pythagoras established fire as a principle of the world. Then 
came Democritos with the idea of the atom, and so all along the 
line up to Aristotle, who explained the origin of the world as a 
creation of God. But his god was the architect of nature, who 
retired from his creation and no longer participates in the affairs 
of the world. He is the prime mover who has taken a long vaca- 
tion. Similar cosmological ideas sprang up in many other cultural 
centers of oriental antiquity, Egypt, China, and India. However, 
what good does this cosmological principle do man, and what sig- 
nificance has it for his destinies, since God is indifferent to man? 
The God of the Bible, on the other hand, who is also the Creator 
of the world, is primarily the God of man. He has created nature 
as well as man, but is disinterested in nature and is keenly inter- 
ested in man. The first chapters of the Bible are devoted to a 
story of creation; with the exception of water, God created every- 
thing—in evolutionary stages—in six periods. These basic cosmo- 
logical principles—that water is a source of all life, and that the 
world was created in evolutionary stages, happens to be not only 
the first word of the Bible but also the last word of science. But 
soon after everything was created, minerals, plants, beasts, and 
man, God abandons dumb nature and dedicates Himself exclusively 
to the care and service of man. Therein consists the originality 
of Biblical monotheism. Here is a god, who is not only the archi- 
tect of nature but is also the father, judge, guide, and teacher of 
man. This type of monotheism makes man the very center of 
the world and the focal point in the scheme of things. Christianity 
has often been described as a daughter religion of Judaism. It is 
so. because in Christianity the anthropocentric world picture 1s 
still more outspoken and sharper formulated than in Judaism. 
The Old Testament opens with a story of creation, with a’story of 
nature, but the New Testament opens with the story and destiny 
of one man, who begins as the Son of Man and ends as the Son 
cf God. Im the final analysis the Old and the New Testament 
share the same principle, and they are animated with the same 
ideal—the ideal of the dignity and holiness of man, who by virtue 
of his spirituality, is capable of attaining the most dazzling spir- 
itual heights. 

Not only have Judaism and Christianity been hewn from the same 
rock but they have also shared similar destinies. It is not quite a 
blind chance that when Christianity wound its way westward Juda- 
ism followed it. Ever since Christianity has the west as its center, 
Judaism, too, has the Occident as its center of gravity. In the last 
1,800 years Christianity as well as Judaism are western phenomena, 
although they both spring from the east. Just as oriental Chris- 
tianity has always been a negligible quantity, so has oriental Juda- 
ism been a negligible factor, for both are deeply anchored in the 
west and identical with the Occident. That, too, is not an accident. 
The west is distinguished from the east by its individualism in 
contradistinction to oriental universalism. 
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Both Biblical religions have experienced the same difficulties, 
encountered the same enemies, met with the same obstacles, and 
were threatened by the same hostile , dualism, nat- 
uralism, and materialism—because both represent the one and the 
same basic idea, the an world picture, a type of religi- 
osity in which God is devoted to man, and man stands in the center 
of things and demands respect for his personality and a right to 
freedom in return for his willingness to be righteous and do good. 

As against this an' tric world picture of Judaism and 
Christianity there stands out in bold relief the cosmocentric world 
picture of Brahmanism and Buddhism, and the purely theocentric 
world view of the Islam. In these religions man appears as an 
insignificant creature—a marionette on the chessboard of life. He 
is not the crown of creation, and is but an insignificant part of 
nature, subject to its laws exclusively, and unable to account for the 
position he occupies in nature. Man as a part of nature only is just 
an animal like all other great animals and aspires to an order of life 
whose arch type is the jungle and the tyranny, the despotic rule, 
the satrapy in which the masses of the people have no rights at all. 
All political, social, and economic despotism has its origin in a purely 
naturalistic world view, and this world view is the counterpart to 
the world picture of Biblical religiosity with its doctrine of the 
freedom, dignity, and spirituality of men. 

From time immemorial these two world concepts—the anthropo- 


centric, representing human rights, has battled against cosmocen-- 


tric, or property rights views. These two opposing groups have 
engaged in a life-and-death struggle for supremacy. The ancient 
Hebraic anthropocentric and one God world picture was so forceful 
and so unique that none of the spiritual powers that be could 
ignore it or leave it in peace. The doctrine of one God was a menace 
to polytheism. The doctrine of the free man as the crown of crea- 
tion was a menace to the entire political, economic, and social fabric 
of the time, and particularly to the institution of slavery. The 
ethical doctrines of the prophets were a challenge and a menace to 
every type of political despotism and tyranny. To all of the con- 
temporary powers the Hebraic world picture must have appeared a 
provocation pure and simple, and each and every one of them was 
determined to make an end to it and destroy ancient Judea. Assur 
made the first attempt; then came the Babylonians and Alexander 
the Great. They actually destroyed the land of the Jewish people. 
When it was rebuilt with the help of Cyrus the Great and slowly 
but surely regained its strength until it stood out as a respect- 
commanding commonwealth, not only the local enemies also but 
the great powers of the time, each in succession, attacked it with 
the object of destroying it. 

From Alexander the Great to Antiochus Epiphanes to Titus and 
Vespasian ancient Judea witnessed conqueror after conqueror, until 
it was finally subjugated by Caesaric Hadrian after long and bloody 

les. When news reached the Eternal City of the complete 
destruction of ancient Judea the Roman rabble was overjoyed, and 
gathering in the streets of Rome it shouted itself hoarse crying, 
“Jerusalem is lost.” The temple was destroyed. Every home in 
Jerusalem was burned. A quarter of a million Jews were taken as 
prisoners to Rome and marched under the Triumphal Arch. The 
Israelites were scattered to all parts of the world. From that time 
on the Israelite has been known as the “Wandering Jew.” When 
Caesaric Rome annihilated ancient Judea it was sure that it had 
accomplished two things: That it had killed Judaism as a spiritual 
force and that it had also destroyed the Jewish people representing 
that force. But this calculation was wrong. Only the political sov- 
ereignty of the Jewish people was destroyed. Spiritual Judea con- 
tinued to remain a force in world’s history. The Jewish people as a 
people, ard not as individuals, survived, too. When ancient Rome 
was fighting ferociously to subjugate Judea and destroy it there 
appeared the figure called Jesus, whose teachings and doctrines, 
principles and ideas, growing out of the Jewish conception of a spir- 
ituality of man, his holiness and his dignity, contributed in the end 
to the destruction of Caesarism. Not only maddened Caesaric 
Rome but also all other forces of obscurantism realized, at an early 
period, that these new spiritual energies emanating from the Son of 
Galilee were as threatening and dangerous to their very existence 
as was Judaism. Just as Jesus attracted the lonely and the meek, 
the peaceful and the just, and the pious to follow Him, so His doc- 
trines invited the enmities of the mighty and the wicked. Caesaric 


Rome fought against rising Christianity with the same ferocity as | 


it did against its historical background, Judaism. There was Roman 
logic te this anti-Christian madness. If the spirit of Judaism with 
its doctrine of the dignity and holiness of man challenged Cacsaric 
Rome, the doctrine of Jesus did it more so. In crucifying Jesus the 
Roman authorities of the day thought they killed His teachings, 
just as they thought they destroyed Judea by destroying the temple. 
In both cases they erred. Just as Jesus survived His crucifixion, so 
did Judaism survive the destruction of Judea. No despot has ever 
discovered an instrument by which to kill ideas. To destroy prin- 
ciples, ideals, and justice, all mankind must be annihilated. 
[| Applause. ] 

Like all great world historic events, the blossoming out of the 
anthropocentric world picture, on the soil of small people, sur- 
rounded by peoples dedicated to the cosmocentric world view, called 
forth hostility and anger. If the ancient Hebrew was right, that 
man is more than a part of nature, that he is a spiritual being and 
must be treated as such, then the social and politicai systems of 
that time, based on the idea that man is only a part of Nature like 
any animal, must have considered the Jew as a rebel and revolu- 
tionary, as one who disturbs the calm and tranquillity of traffic 
and may become a menace to the neighbors. If we were able to 
retrace the historical process in Palestine from 1000 B. C. to 40 


B. C. as simply as we do dissolve the historical process of the last 
500 years into its component parts, it could easily be established 
that the constant onslaughts against ancient Judea by the great 
powers of that time were not only due to strategic, political, and 
economic reasons but also to cultural motives. The Assyrian, 
Babylonian, Persian, Greek, and Roman considered ancient Judea 
a hotbed of revolutionary ideas and decided to subjugate and 
destroy it. The struggle against ancient Judea was as much a 
war against Judaism as a war against the Jews. Every invacer and 
every conqueror of Judea was out to destroy not only the body but 
also the spirit of that people. They all desecrated the temple 
and finally destroyed it, for they looked upon the temple as the 
center of Hebraic spirituality. If the ancient Hebrew had been a 
conquering race, or, at least, a missionarising people, they would 
have gone out and preached their gospel to other peoples. How- 
ever, they have never been a conquering race, but a pastoral people, 
dedicated to peace, and an idyllic state of peace, among men. This 
captivating peace vision is also a direct consequence of the anthro- 
pocentric world picture, culminating in the doctrine of one God. 
It requires two to make war, but God is only one, and therefore 
always peace unto Himself. But man is admonished to make the 
attributes of God his guide in life. If God is the very embodiment 
of peace, man should be peaceful, too. The pacifist inclinations 
of the ancient Jews had also a historical background. The ancient 
Hebrews were a fusion of two nations—the Amorites and Hittites. 
The Amorites were a pastoral people and the Hittites a hunting, 
conquering race. They were the Romans of the east of their time. 
But Destiny willed it that the Jew become heir to the Amorite and 
not to the Hittite. When he grew to full nationhood he displayed 
all the qualities of the Amorites—pastoral peacefulness, a love for 
the idyllic, and lyrical softness instead of epic vigor. It never 
dawned upon him to propagandize his truth or to impose it upon 
others. The God of the Old Testament wishes to be recognized 
by man’s reason and appeals to man’s reason and not to man’s 
emotions. The greatest religious vision of Isaiah is that the land 
will be full of knowledge of God, but not of belief or faith in God. 
Ancient Hebraic monotheism rests entirely upon intellectualist 
ground, and for this reason alone it could not be propagandized. 
Only emotional tendencies spread like wildfire. Abstract ideas 
make headway, but very slowly. For these two reasons—the pas- 
toral character of the ancient Hebrews, plus the intellectualistic 
nature of ancient Hebraic monotheism—the world picture of the 
ancient Jew was confined to his Creator, while the two antithetic 
tendencies in the east and in the west, universalism and individ- 
ualism, grew rapidly outside the land of their origin. At no time 
has any representative of Judaism ever made an attempt to convert 
strangers to his belief and to his ideas. Of all the great historic 
religions in the world, Judaism alone is lacking in imperialistic 
impetus and missionarising was always strange to its mind. It 
has never been endowed with the will to move, and this absence 
of ambition spelled destiny to Judaism. Instead of growing hori- 
zontally like all other great historic religions, it grew vertically, 
in depth. It has never been diluted as a result of expansion. By 
virtue of its inner concentration it has always appeared mysterious 
to the outsider and invited attacks. Because Judaism is not 2 
missionarising religion, the Jew remained a minority, and he is 
still here to write the minority report. 

Between the years 500 and 40 B. C. the two outstanding cultural 
forces in the east and in the west have undergone great changes 
and have grown to full maturity. In the east, Buddhism emerged 
from its Brahmanic background to become very rapidly a great im- 
perialistic force in the realm of the spirit. In the west, ancient 
Greece shone in all its glory, wresting from its genius immortal, 
works of art, with man as its center; unforgettable philosophical 
ideas and great works of literature, also with man as their theme. 
While ancient Greece developed into an inexhaustible source of 
cultural inspiration, Rome grew from a small commonwealth to an 
empire, with world domination as its goal. In the course of but 
a few hundred years, western individualism, both in its political 
and its spiritual aspects, became the all-dominating force in the 
life of occidental man. Bursting with energy and expansive power, 
it reached out on other continents with the clear objective of sub- 
jugating them. Palestine being the gateway to three continents, 
all three forces—Buddhism, Hellenism, and Caesarism—tried to 
establish themselves first in that little country which, in spite of 
its small size, is in fact a shrunken continent. It has all the 
attributes of a continent—mountains and vales, Dead Sea, desert, 
and seashores, and a variety of climates, as can only be found in 
the continent. In the third century, Buddhistic missionaries from 
the east reached Palestine. A little later emissaries of Hellenic cul- 
ture reached the Holy Land, only to be followed still later by the 
representatives of Caesar. In the century preceding the appear- 
ance of Jesus, Palestine was the greatest cultural melting pot of 
antiquity. Every great cultural power in the east or west was try- 
ing to make converts from Palestine and to make the country a 
base of further operations in the east. While eastern universalism 
in its Buddhistic manifestations strikes westward, western indi- 
vidualism in the shape of Hellenism and Caesarism strives east- 
ward. Both attempt to extend their rules as far east as Persia and 
India. To be successful, they must control Palestine. To attain 
this goal they must first subjugate the Jew both culturally and 
politically. But in spite of their relentless efforts, they made very 
little headway. Judaism had become a concentrated force, tree 
plantlike, rooted in the soil of Palestine, and could not be de- 
stroyed. It could not even be diluted. The Buddhist missionaries 
succeeded in influencing a few thousand people, and so did the 
emissaries or representatives of Rome and Greece. Around 50B.C. 
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one could hear in the streets of Jerusalem some Jews speaking Greek 
and some Latin, but the masses of the people spoke Hebrew. The 
descent of Buddhism upon Palestine resulted in the formation of 
the sect of the Essenes, who, in their negative attitude to life, in 
their rejection of all earthly forces, in their resignation, and in 
their pessimism, represented the Buddhistic mood. The repre- 
sentatives of Rabbinic Judaism were engaged in warding off attacks 
from the Hellenistic or Greek element, and the entire common- 
wealth was engaged in a fight with Rome. This terrible tension, 
brought about by the meeting of Buddhism, Hellenism, and Roman- 
ism, made a spiritual explosion an absolute necessity. This explo- 
sion came with the appearance of Jesus and the rise of Christianity, 
which is the synthesis of four distinct forces—ancient Hebraic 
anthropocentricism, with its discovery of man; eastern universalism, 
with its emphasis upon the whole; Greek intellectual mysticism, 
with its vision upon the logos or reason; and Roman imperialism, 
which found its expression in the fast-conquering church. 

This synthesis, giving birth to Christianity, is the greatest sin- 
gle event in all of man’s history. Christianity is the greatest peace- 
making force, for in its bosom dwell harmoniously the four con- 
tradictory and antagonistic elements, eastern universalism, western 
individualism in its two forms—Romanism and Hellenism—and 
ancient Hebraic ethical idealism, flowing from the anthropocentric 
world concept of the ancient Jews. Its all-cementing force, how- 
ever, is a typical Palestinian and typical Hebraic element—the doc- 
trine of the spirituality, dignity, freedom, and holiness of man. 
Christianity is the only religion in which a man becomes the cen- 
tral figure of all piety and of all saintliness, who, because of these 
qualities, can suspend the laws of nature and perform miracles. 
Representing the totality of the great cultural motives of its time, 
including that of ancient Rome, with its will to expand, Christianity 
not only captivated man’s mind and heart to the extent that it 
made him capable of martyrdom but it also gained such force and 
momentum as to seriously threaten Caesaric Rome, which it con- 
quered in the end. The amazing victories of the Islam were vic- 
tories of the sword, but the conquests of Christianity were the con- 
quests of Christian saints and martyrs, and the victories of Chris- 
tian spirituality over paganic barbarism. The success of Chris- 
tianity was also due to the fact that it was not totalitarian, or 
authoritarian like the Islam, having exhorted man to give to Caesar 
what is to Caesar and to God what is to God—that is to say, not 
to permit the state to interfere with the spiritual and intellectual 
interests of man or to impose itself upon man, as does the modern 
totalitarian and authoritarian state. Christianity gave man both 
peace and freedom and held out the promise of true salvation for 
him. But upon its amazing march of victory it encountered two 
hostile forces. What were they? 

First, the cruel and antagonistic forces who lived in Persia and 
were .the great sun worshipers of their day. They believed in the 
duality of nature—light and darkness—as the twin forces that ruled 
the destinies of nature. Their great prophet was Zoroaster, who 
was the Moses of his time. Long after his death the most distin- 
guished disciple of his was the very militant leader Mani, and his 
followers were called Manichaeians. 

Manichaeism is a cosmocentric world picture explaining the 
world as a constant struggle between light and darkness. Ahura 
Mazda is the symbol of the sun and Ahriman is the figure of 
Satan and darkness. Mani lived from 215 to 275 A. D. Mani 
also came under the influence of Brahminism, Buddhism, and 
Gnosticism. Mani’s three principal theories are, first, cosmic 
cualism—light and darkness; second, the identity of physics and 
ethics—meaning that everything is physics or nature and that 
ethics, which is man’s relation to his fellow man, is governed by 
physical nature only; that is, that might is right; and third, the 
doctrine that man, far from being the crown of God’s creation, is 
actually the creation of the prince of darkness, Satan. This theory 
of man leads to social pessimism. The threefold doctrine of Mani, 
brought him into conflict with Christianity and Judaism alike, 
and his disciples declared war against both. Manichaeism as a 
religious movement made rapid strides in the fourth and fifth 
centuries and conquered for itself such a powerful position in the 
city of Rome and in the Provinces of the Roman Empire, especially 
in northern Africa, that the political and spiritual powers in 
Rome decided to curb it. In the end it was outlawed in Rome, 
having been declared a capital offense, punishabl? by death, to 
practice Manichaeism. In the course of the anti-Manichaean 
orientation St. Augustine himself, who had been a Manichaean 
leader, deserted Manichaeism and adopted Christianity. In doing 
so he saved the day for the church and the synagogue, for he soon 
became the most effective and influential leader in the anti-Mani- 
chean movement. In Rome the Manichaeans submerged and dis- 
continued their fight against the church and the synagogue, but 
they soon reappeared in eastern Rome, in Byzantium, which is to- 
day modern Turkey, and developed there great strength until sup- 
pressed by victorious Christianity. Around the tenth century they 
appeared on the Balkan Peninsula, first in Bulgaria and then in 
Servia under the name of Bogomiles, fighting the church and the 
synagogue. 

From there they migrated westward and reached Italy, France, 
and Germany, disguised under different names, but always fighting 
Christianity and Judaism. Since the Catholic Church watched 
them closely, they concentrated their war against Judaism only 
and continued to attack the Old Testament, hoping that by de- 
stroying the influence of the Old Testament they would also under- 
mine the position of the New Testament. This explains why 
Jew hatred in Europe was unknown during the first thousand 
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years after Christ. Only with the penetration of the Manichaean, 
anti-Christian sects in Europe, does Jew hatred manifest itself 
in the wake of these sinister influences. Not a Christian but an 
anti-Christian force, like the Neo-Manichaean sects, has planted 
Jew hatred in the Old World. Those who are familiar with Euro- 
pean sect history know that in two countries, Germany and old 
Russia, have the various Manchaean sects established themselves 
firmly, and it is no sheer coincidence that just in Germany within 
the last 5 years has Jew hatred become supreme. In Soviet 
Russia it is now being destroyed by the might of the state, but in 
Germany, where Manichaeism in different forms is again flourish- 
ing, Jew hatred, Bible hatred, and Protestant and Catholic Church 
hatred are the very basis of governmental policy. Throughout all 
Germany today there is turmoil in all the churches as trials of 
Catholic priests for “treason” continue, as the anti-Jewish cam- 
paign goes on without end, and as the Protestant Church elections 
are postponed because once harmonious congregations are hope- 
lessly split by the drive for pagan “unification.” The pagan idola- 
trous sects in Nazi Germany today, all anti-Christian, anti- 
semetic and cosmocentric, are direct or indirect continuations of 
Manichaean forces which had penetrated into German life in the 
course of centuries and which were never subjugated. In the 
course of its struggle with both, Manichaeism in the East, Cae- 
sarism in the West, Christianity itself became permeated with a 
spirit foreign to its very essence. 

In the long struggle between Christianity and Manichaeism 
the latter was defeated but not entirely destroyed. For many 
centuries Manichaeism in many forms continued the fight against 
victorious Christianity. Neo-Manichaeism sects in all parts of the 
West have continued a guerilla warfare against the teachings of 
Christ, the Bogomiles, the Neo-Bogomiles, the Catharists, the 
Albaganses, and numerous other sects have constantly sabotaged 
the Catholic and Protestant Church and have also waged war 
against the synagogue. During the Middle Ages Jew hatred came 
from those quarters and not from the church. The Popes have 
always defended and protected the Jew, but the Manichaean sects 
within the Christian world have always attacked them. To the 
extent that Christianity has retained its purity and its true piety, 
it has never had any difficulties in its relation with the mother 
religion. But when Rome was destroyed, and Caesar was dead, 
and the church remained the only authority of western humanity, 
struggling for consolidation and organization, the church assumed 
the functions of the state and held both temporal and political 
power. Out of this double power grew the medieval totalitarian 
state in which there was no longer any room for any religious 
minority. The medieval church became not only the source of all 
power but also of all wisdom and imposed itself upon man’s mind 
in the same way as does the modern Fascist state. 

Man’s creative intelligence was delimited by the church, and the 
latter decreed what is scientifically true or untrue. Holding stead- 
fastly to the cosmology of the Old Testament, the medieval church 
fought Copernicus, punished Gallileo, and burned Bruno at the 
stake. In thé medieval church the Roman element with its Caesar- 
istic tendencies prevail, but Christianity, after destroying Caesar- 
ism, was not going to be overwhelmed by it again, and after many 
centuries of struggle it found its way back to its source—the Bible. 
If the Reformation means anything at all, it means the rediscovery 
cf Christianity and the overthrowal of the medieval fascism. 
Martin Luther laid down the principle that the civil government has 
nothing to do with faith and conscience: 

“Heresy is a spiritual thing,” he said, “which cannot hew with any 
iron, burn with any fire, drown with any water; the word of God 
alone is there to do it.” 

The consequence of that principle spelled the dcom of medieval 
fascism. Individual man was spiritually emancipated, and with 
this spiritual emancipation, which is a postulate of Bibical anthro- 
pocentricism, the foundation was laid for the emancipation of all 
religious minorities, including the Jewish minority. It is surely no 
blind coincidence that the rediscovery of man and Christianty cor- 
responds with the discovery of the New World, in which man was 
destined to establish the greatest and most powerful democracy cn 
God’s earth. Nor is it mere chance that while medieval despotic 
and inquisitorial Spain expelled the Jew in 1492 the New World 
established by the forces of biblicism accepted him and enabled 
him to participate in the development of a new Civilization and to 
reestablish his own life on the basis of his own religious traditions. 
Not only in America, but anywhere where the forces of biblicism 
arise, the synagogue is permitted to breathe frecly and to consoli- 
date its energies. It was the Biblicist, Cromwell, who opened the 
gates of England to the Jews. The same holds true of Biblical- 
minded Holland. Inquisitorial, despotic, and anti-Biblical Spain 
expelled them, but Biblical Holland received them with open arms. 
Jewry’s gift to Holland was Spinoza, one of the great philosophers 
of all times, whom Holland claims as its greatest son, and who, to- 
gether with the Biblical-minded Rembrandt, has made little Holland 
a major cultural power in Europe. 

Wherever the influence of the Bible becomes a potent force in life, 
as in the Anglo-Saxon countries, man’s rise to dignity, freedom, and 
spirituality is rapid. This rise to power on the part of the indi- 
vidual is attended by the rise of power of the nation. It is no blind 
coincidence that the English Empire began to rise in the heyday of 
Biblical influence. The freeing of man from the shackles of 
medievalism has loosened the imprisoned intellectual, political, and 
economic energies to which there is scarcely any analogy in occi- 
dental history. Medieval man was sterile culturally and economi- 
cally, because he was enslaved physically and spiritually. But when 
the anthropocentric forces stormed in upon him and freed him from 
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his shackles, three events took place: The liberation of the indi- 
vidual, the rapid development of the nation in every field of human 
endeavor, and a fertilization of man’s mind, leaping to the great 
discoveries in science and to the great creations in art, philosophy, 
and literature. 

It is fascinating to observe how these spiritual forces slowly but 
surely demolish the medieval ghetto and finally free the Jew entirely 
and enable him to participate on the basis of equality in the great 
works of civilization and culture. The small Jewish groups in all 
these countries, guided by the spirit of true Bibical religiosity, have 
not remained ungrateful for justice meted out to them. In his 
young days, Benjamin Disraeli, an English Jew, dreamed of India as 
the jewel in the crown of the British Empire, and in his older days 
Disraeli actually made India a part of the British Empire. Disraeli, 
or Lord Beaconsfield, is Anglo-Jewry’s answer to Cromwell, who ad- 
mitted the Jews to England. For the little freedom Imperial Ger- 
many had granted the Jew in the fatherland the latter gave it an 
Einstein, who, because of his Biblical religiosity, refused to sign the 
manifesto of Germany’s scholars in 1914, in which they justified 
Germany’s war against Europe. For the justice meted out by 
America to the Jew, he has given America a Brandeis and a Car- 
dozo, the v embodiment of the ideal of justice. The fructifica- 
tion of the genius of the Bible everywhere has proved to be the 
source of cultural creativeness to gentile and Jew alike. In the 
Slavic countries where the Bible was not tted to become a 
source of spiritual influence neither the Slavic gentile nor the Jew 
have accomplished much in the field of civilization and culture. 
The non-Bibical Slavic countries have not produced one great 
philosopher, not one great plastic artist, and only a few great scien- 
tists. For all the science and all the arts emanate from but two 
sources, from the Renaissance and the Reformation. The Slavic 
peoples had néither a share in the Reformation nor in the Renais- 
sance 


For hundreds of years men in Anglo-Saxon countries, guided by 
the creative genius of the Bible, have been engaged in establishing 
a civilization and a culture on the basis of freedom for and justice 
to all. With thorough Anglo-Saxon common sense, they concluded 
that if God is the Creator of all men, all men must be equal before 
God, and if they are equal before God they must also be equal before 
the law and must have an equal share in the political order. 

It is my contention that Anglo-Saxon democracy is the work 
of that type of man in history known as the Christian gentleman, 
that this democracy which is not limited to any economic, reli- 
gious, or racial group, is not the revived memory of ancient Greek 
democracy, but is the consequence of Biblical religiosity, whose 
genius alone made Anglo-Saxondom the most important power in 
the world economically, pofitically, and culturally. Since the King 
James version of the Bible appeared the Anglo-Saxon peoples 
went from strength to strength. If the Protestants in Germany 
still continue to cling to the faith of their fathers, in the face of 
bitter Nazi persecution, it is also because they know that the in- 
fluence of the Bible is equally a source of strength to the father- 
land, not only spiritually but also politically. For was it not 
Martin Luther’s German version of the Bible that was instru- 
mental in creating a united German language and thus a united 
German peoples? The German Protestants know very well that 
the greatest literary work of Germany, Goethe’s Faust, would not 
have been possible without the influence of the Bible. Do they 
not know that just as Milton in England has poetized in Biblical 
terms so has Klopstock in Germany? Do they not see what has 
happened to Germany the moment the anti-Biblical Nazi force 
arose and declared war on the Bible. Do not they see that ¢ 
years of warfare against the Bible in Germany has spelled more 
havoc to the fatherland culturally, politically, and economically 
than the 4 years of World War? 

Today we hear the voices of the ancient Manichaeans when 
we listen to General Ludendorff, the former field lord of the 
German Army and Hitler’s most intimate collaborator, comment- 
ing on Christianity: 

“Christianity,” the Teutonic general exclaimed, “must be de- 
stroyed in Germany because it is a foreign religion, which falsifies 
our inheritance, slays our racial qualities, steals the unity from our 
people, and renders them defenseless.” 

That is exactly what the adherents of Mani, the third-century 
anti-Christian lawgiver, said about Christianity, and undertook 
to destroy it. Exactly like the Manichaeans of old, who con- 
centrated their wrath against the Catholic Church and the 
synagogue, Ludendorff declares war against them: 

“I ask myself,” he said recently, “how it is possible for the Jewish 
people and the Roman Catholic Church to shatter the unity of the 
German people in the struggle which the latter waged for its exist- 
ence during the World War?” 

It is worth while to point out that Ludendorff, like the Mani- 
chaeans of old, is an outspoken naturalist and materialist, taking 
mature as his guide and vehemently denying the prevalence of 
spiritual forces in life. The Manichaeans of old represented an 
uncompromising naturalism. In their system there is no differ- 
ence between physics and ethics, and the result is—might is 
right. Ludendorff and his neopagan friends keep on repeating— 
physics and ethics are identical. There is only nature, and in 
nature, where jungle rule prevails, the will of the powerful reigns 
supreme. Might makes right. But since the Bible exhorts man 
to reject the theory of might is right and teaches him to consider 
right as might, the Bible and its influence upon German life 
must be destroyed. 

In one more respect does Ludendorff repeat an adage of the 
Manichaeans. They taught that man is not the crown of creation 
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but the product of the prince of darkness, Satan. Hence their so- 
Cial pessimism. Ludendorff, too, rejects the doctrine that man is 
the crown of creation. Man, he says, is only a part of nature 
and no more. If nature is bad, man is bad, too, and he has to 
be treated like a part of nature only. In nature a state of per- 
petual war exists, the strong animal destroys the weak, and hence 
all pacifism must be considered a degeneration. War is the only 
permanent thing in life. 

It is a blind coincidence that after Martin Luther the German 
universities began to flourish and became the greatest centers of 
learning in the world, and that after Hitler came to power the 
same German universities became Nazi propaganda schools and 
ceased to be centers of learning and scholarship. The World War 
has not ruined the German universities, but Hitler’s war against 
the Bible, culminating in the persecution of Jews, Protestants, and 
Catholics, and in expelling the great scientists, teachers, and 
scholars from the universities and burning great works of dis- 
tinguished scholars has destroyed ancient seats of German learn- 
ing. As long as the Bible was a force in German life, there was 
even in Prussia a minimum of freedom, but now that the Bible 
has been eliminated from German life there is a maximum of 
industrial slavery, not only in Prussia but in all the other German 
States. But why do the Nazis wage such a cruel war against 
both Biblical religions—Christianity and Judaism? Because the 
Bible tells man to consider himself free and equal, to consider 
himself a spiritual being, to consider himself an end in himself, 
and not a means to an end, that he should not be exploited, and 
to accept spirituality as his guidance in life. But nazi-ism, with 
its doctrine of soil and blood, with its doctrine of naturalism and 
cosmocentricism, denies man his freedom and his dignity; and, 
therefore, the Bible is a menace to the Nazi regime. 

Few of us realize that the forces of cosmocentricism, now in 
control of Germany, and which are now storming in on the western 
world are in many respects a resurrection of Manichaeism of old. 
Just as Manichaeism in the fourth and fifth centuries was the 
greatest threat to the church and the synagogue, so is nazi-ism 
today. Just as Manichaeism has displayed the utmost cruelty to 
Jew and Christian alike, so does modern nazi-ism. Just as Mani- 
chaeism represented naturalism and cosmocentricism, so is nazi-ism 
cosmocentric and naturalistic. Just as Manichaeism believed in 
the duality of Nature, light and darkness, as the twin forces that 
ruled the destinies of Nature, so modern nazi-ism preaches the 
duality of races, the Aryan race representative of light and the 
non-Aryan, as the figure of Satan, the devil, and darkness. The 
Nazis were born of brutality and conceived in cruelty. They have 
resolved to destroy all the forces of the spirit, and are imitating 
Manichaeism of old. The Nazis have resolved to carry their sinis- 
ter gospel to all parts of the world and to impose themselves upon 
every nation, including our own. In the seventeenth century Italy 
produced a great painter, Giovanni Biscaino, who was born in 1632 
and died 25 years later from the plague. He portrayed in a most 
masterly and brilliant picture, The March of the Terrorists, as they 
destroyed the temple, burning, pillaging, and murdering human 
beings, young and old, without mercy, pity, or compassion. The 
chief bloodthirsty assassin in that extraordinary costly Italian 
painting of 300 years ago looks exactly like Nazi Hitler. Every 
Nazi in this country, as well as abroad, is just as much a sworn 
enemy of Christianity, as he is a sworn enemy of Judaism, because 
both are hewn from the same rock, and both strive to attain the 
same end—the spirituality, dignity, freedom, and honor of man, 
as against the despotism and cruelty of an omnipotent and omnis- 
cient state which, being an extension of the jungle, is cruel and 
bloodthirsty, and is neither a respecter of man nor of God. The 
two Biblical religions—Christianity and Judaism—after a long, 
checkered, and glorious history face again the old enemy—the 
Manichaean, disguised as the modern Nazi of today. 

If St. Augustine, who saved Christianity and Judaism from 
Manichaeism, will again present himself, this St. Augustine will be 
the Anglo-Saxon peoples and other races that think in such terms. 
Only they can make the world safe for Christianity as they can 
make it safe for democracy. 

The entire western world, and a good part of the east, is now 
overwhelmed with that sinister and destructive force known as 
fascism, which is only an emanation and manifestation of the 
cosmocentric world picture. It has entrenched itself in many 
countries, and is now fighting for its existence in Spain. Should 
it succeed in forcing itself upon humanity, the future of man can 
only be described as a second dark Middle Ages. A dark age in 
which the sun of reason sets and gives way to the forces of dark- 
ness, ignorance, emotionalism, jungle rule, and the doctrine of 
might as right. When you observe closely the picture of the 
present world historic process, you behold a number of fierce 
looking, sinister figures, goose stepping, with extended hands and 
clenched fists, and determined to run over and destroy everything 
in their path. These figures are the dictators of present-day 
Europe. Hitler today typifies a sadistic, fanatical paranoiac; blood- 
thirsty, cruel, avaricious, filling concentration camps and torture 
chambers with hundreds of thousands of men and women fight- 
ing for liberty, for racial tolerance, for freedom of the mind and 
press, for the emancipation of the soul to worship God in con- 
formity with their inherited traditions, and beheading men and 
women for demanding social justice for oppressed labor. Hitler is 
the modern Torquemada using cruel scientific instruments of tor- 
ture to crush the body and soul of the liberty-loving Germans, 
crying aloud to the world to save them from their Nero. 

It is noteworthy that Hitler’s fraternity brother in fascism, 
Benito Mussolini, has not seen fit as yet to perpetrate all the 
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excesses of power which have been so ruthlessly practiced by his 
brown-shirted colleague. To the present time, at least, Mussolini 
has not sought openly to replace Christianity. In point of fact, 
he is the first politician of modern Italy who has made peace with 
the church. In addition, it should be carried in mind that Musso- 
lini is only a Prime Minister, though an absolute one, while Hitler 
is an unqualified combination of Kaiser and King, Prime Minister 
and Pope, who demands of his unhappy subjects their last full 
measure of loyalty, temporal, secular, intellectual, political, and 
ecclesiastical. 

But high and above both these personalities stands the lofty, 
smiling, dignified figure of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, who, like 
the prophets of old, calls upon man to be good, just, and merciful. 
He cails upon man to have regard for his fellow man and not to 
exploit him, not to oppress him, and to consider him an end in 
himself, and not a means to an end. To many the outcome of this 
gigantic struggle between the forces of neo-Manichaeism and 
Anglo-Saxon idealism, and Biblicism, still seems to be in doubt. 
But to us who believe in the high destiny of man and in the final 
victory of the forces of the spirit over the forces of brutality the 
cutcome cannot be in doubt. If humanity is to survive this crisis— 
and it will survive it—this will be a Roosevelt and not a Hitler 
world, a Biblical and not a materialistic, naturalistic world, an 
anthropocentric and not a cosmocentric world. For it is impossible 
to assume that man, who has bled for freedom, for dignity, and 
for creativeness all these centuries and accomplished so much 
during these centuries, should suddenly revert to barbarism and 
destroy his own creations which he wrested from his genius. Neo- 
Manichaeism in its Fascist-Nazi disguise is only an ugly mocd of 
history, and it will vanish as fast as it came. Nazi Manichaeism 
will disappear, provided the Anglo-Saxon peoples and those who are 
with them in this struggle gird their loins and are prepared for this 
fateful struggle with the forces of malice and infamy. 

The twentieth century has witnessed the reincarnation and 
resurrection of the spirit of Mani and his ancient Manichaeans in 
the person of the modern, autocratic, pagan Fuehrer, Adolf Hitler, 
and his Nazi disciples. Throughout Germany today the sadistic 
Adolf Hitler is a new Messiah of neopaganism. In the Nazi aims, 
objects, and world outlook “Heil Hitler” is only the latest edition 
of Mani and his ancient Manichaeans. 

Hitler, like ancient Mani, shares one outstanding aspiration— 
to reduce man from his status as the center of culture and the 
crown of creation to an insignificant atom, whose right to exist- 
ence depends entirely upon his value to the ruling dictator crowned 
with autocratic power. 

To Hitler, like Mani of old, the cry of suffering humanity means 
nothing. Mankind has no inherent rights, nor stands for personal 
dignity, or should be respected as a hunran being. With Hitler’s 
cosmocentric outlook upon life it is perfectly logical that modern 
Nazi-ism, the resurrected and reincarnated mummy of ancient 
Manichaeism, should wage a relentless war upon Christianity and 
Biblicism, because these groups proudly proclaim anthropocentric- 
ism or love of man as their ideal and are prepared to battle for the 
principle that man is a spiritual being whose welfare, salvation, 
and dignity are the primary purposes of life. 

But just as Mani’s war upon Christianity finally ended in com- 
plete disaster to himself, he being drawn and quartered and his 
followers scattered to the winds, so must Hitler’s attack upon 
Christianity and the Bible bring down upon himself and his neo- 
pagan Nazi followers the universal condemnation of an outraged 
public opinion throughout the civilized world. Christianity must 
crush the Nazi paganism of Hitler, just as it destroyed the ancient 
paganism of Mani. America especially is spiritually prepared for 
this encounter. We are a people grounded in the Bible. In its 
spirit the most noble document of modern humanity, our Decla- 
ration of Independence, was written, and its symbols are to be 
found not only on the seal of the United States Government but 
also on the seals of the great American universities. To preserve 
this spirit that made America great and that conquered for all 
the Anglo-Saxon peoples their position in history seems to me to 
be the foremost task of Anglo-Saxondom today. Because we swear 
by the Bible we are uncompromising antagonists of all those forces 
whose object is to destroy the spirit of the Bible, so that beastli- 
ness instead of godliness may rule the world. 

Because we swear by the Bible we are determined to continue 
the bitter struggle against religious bigotry, racial l:atreds, oppres- 
sion of minorities, and the exploitation of man to the very end. 
Only by continuing the struggle for religious freedom, justice, and 
liberty will we make the predictions of our own American proph- 
ets—Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, Lincoln, Wilson, and Roose- 
velt—come true. [Applause.] 

Anthropocentricism and cosmocentricism are therefore the two 
great vantage points from which human life can be viewed and 
whose struggle for supremacy constitutes the spiritual drama cf 
man. These two forces may be compared to two railroad tracks 
running in parallel lines. The one track, cosmccentricism, with 
its catastrophic implications for man that might is right, the per- 
pe.uation of the jungle conflict, fatalism, pessimism, the impossi- 
bility of creating true human values to give man’s life meaning 
and significance, all leads in the end to perdition. This is best 
demonstrated by the fate of all the civilizations and empires based 
upon cosmocentricism. 

The other track, anthropocentricism, leading to true spirituality, 
to idealistic ethics, to a high conception of man, to optimism, and 
to spiritual creativeness, leads to a state of blessedness, happiness, 
and paradise, fc: it is concerned with man, his liberties, his dignity, 
and keeps ma”. in a high state spiritually. Anthropocentricism as 





a world historic force and as the most potent agency in the 
spiritual life of man is almost 3,000 years old. It is indestructible 
and imperishable because it represents man’s true reality and must 
last throughout the ages. 

Throughout the years that have rolled by, Biblicism and Christi- 
anity have been the gulf stream in the ocean of spirit, spreading 
liberty and freedom and carrying spiritual warmth and divine 
blessing to those desirous of being baptized in its spirit and being 
responsible for the discovery and ennobling of mankind through the 
emancipation of man and nations. Let us, in the name of God, 
continue this spiritual struggle until all the world will be made 
safe for Christianity, Biblicism, and democracy. [Applause.] 

Mr. Bream. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Srrovicu. Yes; I yield to my friend from IHinois. 

Mr. Beam. I have listened with a great deal of interest to the 
scholarly remarks of the learned and distinguished gentleman from 
New York. Can the gentleman give the House any information 
as to the date of the inception of culture in Germany, when it 
started, when it began? 

Mr. Srrovicn. Mr. Speaker, German culture began within a gen- 
eration after Martin Luther had translated the Holy Bible into 
the German language in September 1522. Prior to the Reforma- 
tion, Germany, which was a part of the Holy Roman Empire, had 
about 30 groups of people in various parts of Germany who spoke 
different dialects and could not understand each other. Voltaire 
in referring to the Holy Roman Empire contended that it was 
neither holy, nor Roman, nor an empire. Prior to the Protestant 
Reformation, which began in Germany in the sixteenth century, 
all intellectual theses and books were written in Latin. The agri- 
cultural element, the humble worker, and toiler in Germany was 
unacquainted with the classical languages of antiquity, in which 
cultural works were expressed and therefore was illiterate so far 
as art, science, culture, and civilization are concerned. It was in 
the eighteenth century that Gottlieb Friedrich Klopstock (1724— 
1803), the gifted, brilliant, poetic genius wrote his great lyrical 
poetry entitled “Der Messias,” which was founded upon the 
Biblical concept of a physical Messiah, who brings peace, happi- 
ness, concord, and tranquillity to the people of the world. The 
poetic genius of Klopstock in Germany is comparable to the 
superb and magnificent contributions of John Milton who wrote 
his Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained, which are also grounded 
in Biblicism. After the death of Klopstock, Germany gave to the 
world one of the greatest exponents of cultural nationalism. His 
name was Herder. He was the first pioneer and crusader for 
German nationalism. He was opposed to imperialism. He believed 
that Germany should not be exploited by any other foreign nation, 
but should have the privilege of developing its liberty and free- 
dom amongst its own nationals, which could only be accomplished 
through developing a culture that was German in spirit. Con- 
temporary with Herder’s battle for cultural nationalism in Ger- 
many was Lord Bolingbroke, who fought for aristocratic national- 
ism in England, while Rousseau in his “social contract” fought 
courageously and heroicaliy for democratic nationalism in France, 
contending that all governments derive their just consent from 
the governed and denouncing the divine right of kings to rule 
over a sovereign people. 

The sublime and outstanding intellectual genius of German 
culture was Johann Wolfgang von Goethe. He symbolizes to my 
mind the most gigantic brain of eighteenth century German learn- 
ing. His great work Faust, which will live throughout the ages, is 
founded upon the Biblical character Job. He shows the trials, 
tribulations, and sufferings to which Job was heir. The Bible was, 
therefore, the source of Goethe’s inspiration. 

Contemporaneous with Goethe was the profound, learned scholar 
Schiller. So barren and sterile was Germany in material which 
could inspire an author to write, that Schiller had to find his 
inspiration in characters that lived outside Germany. We, there- 
fore, behold Schiller writing about Don Carlos in Spain, William 
Tell in Switzerland, Joan of Arc in France, and Mary, Queen of 
Scots, in England. 

The polished and distinguished German novelist Lessing, a 
preduct of eighteenth century Germany, had to go to the Holy 
Land, Jerusalem, to find inspiration for his great character Nathan 
the Wise, whose idealism and character are an expression of the 
life of the great Jew, Moses Mendelschn, the dear and devoted 
friend of Lessing. 

Emanuel Kant symbolizes to me the most oceanic mind of Ger- 
man philosophy, but Kant’s father and grandfather were born in 
Scotland. The great German writers vilified and abused Kant’s 
outstanding contribution to the knowledge of the world, the Critic 
of Pure Reason. Kant is considered an alien in Germany. 
Strange as it might seem, Goethe, Schiller, Lessing, Hegel, Schopen- 
hauer, Nietzsche, and Karl Marx have worshipped the philosoph- 
ical writings of the little Jew from Amsterdam, Benedictus Spinoza. 

When Martin Luther first translated the Holy Bible in 1522 into 
the German language and helped to make Germany conscious of 
its nationalism, he helped to perfect the development of the great 
German universities. Throughout the world men and women 
flocked to German universities like Heidelberg and Bonn in order 
to develop themselves intellectually. German universities in the 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries were the great 
outstanding cultural centers of the world. There intellectual free- 
dom prevailed. Science, art, culture, civilization responded to the 
freedom that came from enlightened minds trying to subjugate the 
forces of Nature and serve the will of man. [Applause.] Within 
the last 4 years a fanatical demagogue has taken possession of that 
great nation, Germany. He has destroyed intellectual freedom 























and liberty of the mind. As a paranoiac, with fixed, firm delu- 
sions of grandeur and exaltation, he has enslaved a liberty-loving 
German people through brutality and force. Through him and his 
disciples he has pillaged and plundered the libraries of Germany 
and burned the great works of scholars, scientists, and professors 
of learning and culture in order that his paganistic cult of nature 
worship may prevail. 

Throughout the world German savants, scholars, and men of 
learning are seeking opportunities for appointment to teach in for- 
eign universities. What happened to Spain during and after the 
period of the Spanish Inquisition will happen in Germany. Where 
intellectuality is enslaved and might, force, and jungle rule prevail, 
that nation must succumb intellectually and culturally. To de- 
velop, a nation must battle for intellectual freedom. That is the 
foundation upon which the superstructure of civilization must 
evolve. [Applause.] 

Mr. Dunn. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Srrovicnu. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Dunn. The gentleman spoke about Christianity and cited as 
an example Mussolini preserving Christianity. That depends upon 
the interpretation the gentleman puts on Christianity. What is 
his interpretation of Christianity? 

Mr. Srrovicu. As I explained to my colleagues, Christianity first 
and foremost stands for human rights; for the love of man for his 
fellow man, which is ethics; for the respect of the human mind 
for a supersensuous living God who is interested in man and man 
alone and not in Nature, which is religion; for morality; to love 
thy neighbor as thyself. To my mind, Christianity should repre- 
sent the greatest peacemaking force in the world and preach the 
gospel of the doctrine of spirituality, dignity, freedom, and happi- 
ness of man. Christianity never stood for totalitarian governments 
that exploit human beings and consider them insignificant parts 
of nature. Christianity has given to mankind, wherever it has been 
permitted to develop, peace and freedom and has always held out to 
suffering man the promise of their redemption and salvation. That 
is my conception of Christianity. [Applause.] 

Mr. Dunn. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. Strovicn. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. Dunn. This is quite a long discussion. The gentleman’s 
definition of Christianity is a fine definition. Does the gentleman 
think that Christ thought it right for a powerful man to prey 
upon his brother who might be weaker? Is it not a fact that today 
practically every Christian nation in the world is doing that very 
thing? Of course, they call themselves Christians. 

Mr. SrrovicuH. In response to the question of my distinguished 
friend from Pennsylvania, may I call to his attention that when 
Jesus stood before the Pharisees in the temple and was being inter- 
rogated as to his views upon life, that moment, in my humble opin- 
ion, was one of the most dramatic moments in the world’s history. 
Literally speaking, Jesus was “ put on the spot” regarding the pay- 
ing of tribute to Caesar. Without a moment’s hesitation the 
Saviour replied, “Render unto Caesar the things which are Caesar’s 
and unto God the things that are God’s.” In that extraordinary 
answer Christ once and for all declared that no ruler, king, poten- 
tate, or dictator should ever have the right to enslave the mind, 
the soul, or the spirit which belong to God, and to God alone, but so 
far as the political powers of the ruler is concerned man should 
have the right to obey the laws of a nation until they are changed 
by the sovereign right of the people. That statement of the Saviour 
typifies to my mind the attitude of the church and Christ to rulers 
throughout the world. [Applause.] 

Mr. Luckey of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Srrovicn. I yield. 

Mr. Luckey of Nebraska. I have listened with great interest to 
the scholarly dissertation of the gentleman from New York and 
would like to ask this question: Would Hitlerism have been pos- 
sible in Germany if it had not been for the injustice of the Treaty 
of Versailles? 

Mr. Strovicn. The Treaty of Versailles, in my humble opinion, 
was an infamous treaty imposed upon the defeated German race. 
It did not correspond with the philosophic dictates and expositions 
of the greatest philosophical President this country has ever had, 
Woodrow Wilson. To bring the frightful World War, with all of its 
horrors and tragedies to an end, Woodrow Wilson proposed and 
enunciated 14 points on the basis of which he hoped the German 
people would submit to end the war and stop the awful carnage, 
the pillaging, plundering, and destruction known as modern war. 
President Wilson, in his most gracious and affable manner, told the 
German nation that he was not at war with the German people 
but that our country, with all of its resources and manpower, had 
determined to check the autocratic despotism of kaiserism. As an 
evidence of the sincerity of the German people to the President’s 
declaration, the German people laid down their arms, Armistice 
Day was celebrated throughout the world, symbolizing the cessation 
of hostilities. 

A short time thereafter the most cruel, vicious, and unjust 
Treaty of Versailles was signed. It enslaved countless millions of 
innocent Germans and unborn Germans as industrial and eco- 
nomic slaves who would be compelled for generations to work in 
the quarries of industry and commerce to pay off the colossal and 
stupendous reparations and indemnities which victorious nations 
of the World War had imposed upon them. 

When the German people could no longer carry this load and 
pleaded with the victorious nations of the World War to lighten 
their burden, our so-called statesmen of the world lost their 
greatest opportunity. Then and there the fanatical demagogue 
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ised to take the German people from the land of depression and 
helplessness and lead them to the promised land of social, political, 
and economical success. He has destroyed the freedom of the 
press, freedom of speech, freedom of assembly, and freedom of 
worship to millions of Germans and other citizens of that great 
nation. He has built concentration camps and torture chambers 
and has utilized every agency and instrumentality to break the 
will and spirit of millions of German citizens, all tragic victims of 
the accident of religious births. Throughout Germany the arma- 
ment factories are working day and night preparing arms, and 
ammunition of war, that foreshadow the most dreadful carnage 
yet known to human history. Mr. Speaker, the time has come, 
the hour has now arrived, when this great Republic, liberty-loving 
as it is, in conjunction with the great constitutional parliamentary 
democracies as England and France, must call a halt to this mod- 
ern tyrant. Mr. Speaker, I appeal to the great liberty-loving 
German nationals and representatives of German culture and 
civilization to rise in their might and break the shackles that have 
enslaved them during the last 4 years and destroy Hitler and Hit- 
lerism the same as St. Augustine destroyed their ancient proto- 
type, Mani and his Manichaeians, and thus liberate themselves 
from the Nero and Torquemada that has submerged their culture 
and civilization to the level of the dark Middle Ages of a thousand 
years ago. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, may I take this opportunity to thank the Members 
of the House for their patience in listening to my address for over 
an hour. [Applause.] 





Gen. Robert E. Lee 
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OF 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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ADDRESS BY HON. LUTHER PATRICK, OF ALABAMA 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I include the following address delivered by my col- 
league, LUTHER PatTrIcK, of Alabama, on yesterday as the 
principal speaker at the exercises held before Robert E. Lee’s 
statue in Statuary Hall under the auspices of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy for the District of Columbia: 


Of course, it is no particular effort for any southerner to make a 
speech on the name of Lee. My grandparents—father’s side, 
mother’s side—fought for the Confederacy; even a great-grandfather 
was wounded fighting under the great leadership of Robert E. Lee. 
Mothers still love to name newly born sons Lee, often still adding 
the Robert. And yet I shall not lend my part of this lovely hour 
to reciting The Sword of Lee or The Conquered Banner, beautiful 
thoughts and grand niches that they occupy in literature. 

When I was a little chap in school it was often my privilege, and 
ever a great delight, to arise and extol the valor and virtues of our 
great southern general and hero. How mother kissed and pressed 
me to her side and how the pupils joined in the theme shall always 
remain a memory to be cherished and enjoyed. I know now that 
I never gave anything new before my mother and schoolmates. 
There is no doubt that my every word and thought had been the 
speech of many before my day, but a child who cannot give a pretty 
fair account of who Robert E. Lee was and what he did in this life 
would have a poor chance of getting out of any present grade in 
his southern school work. 

General Lee does stand out nobly in America's galaxy of generals, 
Many a general is at his greatest on the battlefield and in the offi- 
cer’s tent, but his personal life is not so great. Lee was and is 
recognized by historians all over this earth as one of the all-time 
great military men of genius. 

English, French, and Italian historians place him in the imme- 
diate company of Alexander, Hannibal, Napoleon, Caesar, in his world 
rank as a military genius; and this takes no thought of his general 
character, noble purposes, and gracious contributions to civil life 
and educational development of his day. His shadow grows longer 
and his form finer with the passing of years and as the sunlight of 
more fully seen historical facts are given to develop them. We 
know at this date that we may exclude every hour and every achieve- 
ment of his outstanding military history and still safely nominate 
him as one of America’s all-time great. 

But may we develop safely and without being thought any less 
“southern” another theme today? We shall only touch upon it 
briefly. We know the conquered banner was bathed in heroes’ 
blood, that of valorous and valiant men fighting for what they felt 
was right, fighting with all their hearts. We know the sword of Lee 
flashed naught but glory and honor, and our hearts shall forever 
swell with pride as we review the records they show as the moving 
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one and Lee’s glorious sword did come to its sad moment of sur- 
render. Of course, we shall always tread lightly about the graves 
of those dead, shall cherish the fearless charge that followed the 
rebel yell into the very cannon’s mouth, shall bring richest oils, 
aloes, and myrrh to the shrine of Lee’s last resting place, shall sing 
songs and write poems to the sword of Lee and to the conquered 
banner, shall encase their smallest momento in embroidery and 
sweetened with perfumes, but also shall let it rest there. There 
they belong. Their own glory is enough, rich in an abundance of 
kisses and tears. 

A conquered banner, it matters not how pure and unsullied, is 
not a challenge of the highest inspiration to the achievement of 
the awakening dream of youth. It does not lend life to early 
castles in the air. No sword ever flashed more brightly than the 
clear steel blade of Gen. Robert E. Lee, but our hopeful and 
cherished youth know of a World War that has passed in historic 
review between them and the War between the States, a war in 
which their fathers fought by the side of the grandsons of those 
who died under the leadership of Meade and Grant and Hooker, 
and it does not light the bright fires of their hopes to forever 
refer them to the sword that was forced to surrender. 

This exquisite statue of our great and beloved general is not 
merely a monument upon which to lay a wreath and to drop a 
tear but is a stone, one of the mighty stones, upon which we are 
building our Nation. Thus while we pay the highest tribute to 
the sterling and peerless leader, Lee, and point with swelling pride 
to his achievements, to his character, and to his devotion to his 
cause, still we do this while remembering to point the on- 
marching youth of our beloved Southland to the greatest gift 
this earth has to offer to the children of men—citizenship in the 
United States of America—a flag that has never been conquered, 
Old Glory, the banner Betsy made, our flag—and to a swift and 
shining sword that has not and must never know surrender— 
the sword of freedom! 

I thank you. 
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REMARKS OF CERTAIN MEMBERS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF 
PUERTO RICO 


Mr. IGLESIAS. Mr. Speaker, on January 13 the repre- 
sentatives of the government of Puerto Rico and I appeared 
before the Committee for Reciprocity Information on trade 
agreement with Cuba to defend the interests of Puerto Rico, 
and on leave of the House I am inserting here my own re- 
marks and those of other representatives of the island: 


SANTIAGO IGLESIAS, RESIDENT COMMISSIONER OF 
PUERTO RICO 


Commissioner IcLtestAs. Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee, I have no statement in writing. I am just going to ex- 
plain my point of view directly to you. The Governor cf Puerto 
Rico has expressed a sincere and accurate statement regarding the 
conditions and situation of the island. What he said is true. 
Puerto Rico has a great density of population, over 1,800,000 people 
in 3,400 square miles. That is to say 500 people per square mile. 
The area of Puerto Rico is made to sustain such a crowd of people 
there. 

Sugar production in the principal industry of the island. Two- 
thirds of the people of Puerto Rico are engaged in agriculture. 
Thousands of workers are unemployed at this time. Unemploy- 
ment is very serious and it is the greatest problem that we have 
to confront in the island. 

This proposal of reducing the tariff with Cuba is certainly a 
threat; it causes a terrible apprehension that another economic 
catastrophe may obtain in the future. The workers on the island 
depend more than anything for their employment, and the business 
in general, on what sugar can give to them. 

It is very extraordinary, very exceptional, that with the island 
of Puerto Rico being one of the most important markets of the 
United States, buying $65,470,000 worth against $49,615,000 of Cuba, 
that we are going to protect Cuba against the interests of Puerto 
Rico. 


STATEMENT OF HON. 


The reason seems to be that by giving that concession to Cuba 
we will increase the benefit of the importations that Cuba can have 
from the United States. 

In the reduction of the tariff from Cuba they have received 
already in the past years the sum of almost $180,000,000 in bene- 
fits, while Puerto Rico could not receive such benefits, and it is 


affirmed that they are going to receive $2,000,000 more each year 
if that reduction will be granted. 
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For each dollar of sales of Puerto Rico to the United States the 
island has purchased 83 cents worth of American products, as com- 
pared with 52 cents worth of purchases made by Cuba directly. 
So Puerto Rico, as an American country, has contributed to the 
market of the United States more than Cuba has done, regardless 
of ere fact that there have been benefits constantly given to that 
country. 

At this moment I have no desire to attack Cuba, which is only 
natural. We are practically the same kind of people in generai, 
but I want to affirm this: That all those millions of dollars that 
are given to the treasury of Cuba, or the producers in Cuba, do not 
go directly to the masses of the workers of Cuba. They have not 


| received any benefits, but in Puerto Rico anything that is being 


given directly to better conditions over there, the workingmen 
receive a part of that benefit. 

The decree of the President of Cuba some months ago has put 
the wages of the workers of Cuba engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
especially in sugar, on a basis of 80 cents a day and up. There 
is no control over the hours of labor there in the sugarcane fields. 
There is no organization—there cannot be an organization for the 
workers over there for years and years. They get from Haiti and 
other West Indian countries of English extraction cheap labor— 
cheaper than they have over there. So the benefits are accrued by 
those who make the business, but not by the workers themselves. 

When we talk about Puerto Rico we are talking about the 
greatest majority of the workers over there; we are talking about 
the benefit to them, to protect them; and I come here just to 
express to you, in my poor English expression, that anything that 
is being done to give preference to the foreign countries is against 
the interest of Puerto Rico, and, as Senator Peprer has established 
here, to the States of the Union and Hawaii, too. All the materials 
for that industry are being bought over here, not in a foreign coun- 
try. We are not going to Europe; we are not going to any country 
but the United States; and when you study this question seriously 
and profoundly you will see what is going to be the tremendous 
handicap that Puerto Rico is going to have in view of these conces- 
sions to other countries. 

Iam not going to enter into a discussion of the facts concern- 
ing the sugar industry per acre, because there are people here 
that understand the situation much better, who know what is 
going to be the crisis that may come in view of the proposal that 
is before your committee. 

The same thing occurs with the tobacco industry of Puerto Rico. 
They cannot compete with the tobacco of Cuba, and anything 
that is being given to Cuba is against the interests of the tobacco 
producers in Puerto Rico. 

The same thing may be said in regard to pineapples. Any 
concession given in regard to pineapples in Cuba would be against 
the interests of Puerto Rican producers, as well as the Hawaiian 
producers and other State producers. 

The same thing has happened with coconuts. In giving to 
England the benefit of reducing their tariff on coconut importa- 
tions to the United States it has made the producers of coco- 
nuts in Puerto Rico suffer. 

It is indeed a very complicated situation, this matter of the 
so-called reciprocity and change of tariffs. The interest of the 
United States should lie in protecting their property, that is 
Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and the other islands. The other countries 
can produce tremendously cheaper. The workers in many of 
those countries cannot organize themselves to defend their eco- 
nomic conditions and to improve their situations. The United 
States has given them the right to organize, and has guaranteed 
them the right to protect themselves. Puerto Rico has had that 
privilege, especially since Governor Winship has been there. 

So, Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, I think that 
I will conclude by saying that I will endorse very sincerely not 
only what the Governor has said but what the other members 
of the government of Puerto Rico and the private businesses have 
to say, and I know that they will do it much better than I can. 
The people of Puerto Rico have been very generously treated, of 
course. Since the occupation by America over there we have made 
wonderful progress. We believe that we are a part of the United 
States, and anything that may be done over here to protect the 
people of the United States would be protecting the people of 
Puerto Rico. I thank you. 

Chairman Grapy. Thank you, sir. 

STATEMENT OF HON. F. A. LOPEZ DOMINGUEZ, COMMISSIONER OF AGRI- 
CULTURE AND COMMERCE OF PUERTO RICO 


Commissioner DoMINGUEZ. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I ap- 
pear here in behalf of the government of Puerto Rico. That means 
in behalf of the whole island of Puerto Rico and of all the inter- 
ests concerned, without expressing any special interest in any 
manner or any special commercial activities of the island, but only 
to present the question from the point of view of the welfare 
of the people of Puerto Rico as a whole. 

The Department of Agriculture of Puerto Rico is charged with 
the responsibility of looking after the welfare and the develop- 
ment of agriculture and the commerce of the island of Puerto 
Rico. Anything that affects those things is, of course, of vital 
concern to the Commissioner of Agriculture of Puerto Rico. 

In this specific instance the issues that are going to be presented 
here are not only of vital importance, they are a matter of life and 
death for the people of Puerto Rico. I am going to try to show 
this very briefly, and I will just get over the direct, concise state- 
ments in a few chosen fields, because I know you do not want 
any long discussion of any sort or any unnecessary detailed in- 
formation. 
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Puerto Rico is an agricultural country and must depend for its 
income chiefly on the exportation of agricultural products. The 
chief lines of export have been sugar, molasses, products of the 
needlework industry, tobacco, fruits, fresh and prepared or pre- 
served, coffee, and, for the last 3 years, rum. 

Due to restrictions in production, in accordance with congres- 
sional legislation and administrative measures, and to conces- 
sions made to foreign countries introducing into the American 
market the same products as Puerto Rico sells here, the total 
value of these exports has declined during the fiscal year ending 
in June 1938, in accordance with the table herewith attached. It 
may be seen from this table that the total value of exports has 
dropped down to $82,077,000, as compared to the total value of 
$114,954,000 for the year immediately preceding. This is lower 
than our total exports for the depression years, except 1932 when 
the great storm swept the island and destroyed property of ap- 
proximately a total value of $80,000,000. This means that the 
balance of trade for the year 1937-38 has been against Puerto 
Rico by a total sum of $11,237,605. It may be seen from this 
table also that the sugar and molasses exports have been reduced 
from $72,601,000 to $51,361,000; that the needlework industry 
dropped in value from $20,811,000 to $11,612,000. This industry 
is now at a standstill, it is on the verge of disappearance on ac- 
count of the wages and hours law. The tobacco exports have 
diminished from $10,115,000 to $8,484,000. The tobacco industry 
is also menaced now by the Wages and Hours Act. Coffee, which 
at one time within the last 20 years produced as much as 
$7,000,000, and which last year netted an income of $1,170,000, 
has dropped down during this year to $111,000. 

Rum is a new industry that is just beginning to develop and 
the estimates are that during this calendar year it declined 20 
percent in volume. Also, the needlework industry is at present 
at a complete standstill and the tobacco industry is menaced with 
disappearance on account of the application of the Wages and 
Hours Act. It may be seen that the fruit industry is declining, 
as will be shown later, having dropped from a total of $2,451,000 
last year to $1,760,000 for this year. This was an industry that 
produced in the past about $8,000,000. It is down now to 
$1,000,000 and will be less. 

The estimates for the calendar year of 1938 show that there will 
be a drop of $12,500,000 in purchases and of about $21,000,000 in 
sales, so that the value of our total exports for the ensuing year 
1938-39 are bound to be lower than for this year. Now, this is a 
tremendous situation. This means that all our lines of exports, for 
one reason or another, which I do not want to tire you now with 
explanations of, but chiefly om account of restrictions through legis- 
lation and through administrative determinations, but in a great 
measure on account of concessions to foreign countries that produce 
the same thing that we produce at cheaper rates, all our lines of 
export have been practically annihilated up to this moment. Now 
we are facing the situation where, after tremendous effort to put 
over a more sound economic basis by diversifying this production, 
we are pushed back again because of Cuba, and we are facing 1939 
where we will have to feed the people of Puerto Rico and we will 
have to supply them the necessary services in health, school, and 
other things, and we are facing the job of keeping up the standards 
of our industry, and an industry which has been reduced down to 
$51,000,000 from $70,000,000. 

Chairman Grapy. Commissioner, I think you ought to show 
wherein these proposed concessions will harm Puerto Rico and not 
address yourself to the general problem of Puerto Rico, which is not 
what we have before us here today. 

Commissioner DomINIGuEZ. I understand, Mr. Chairman, but I 
have made this expression as a background to show the tremendous 
importance that it will have in affecting the life of the people of 
Puerto Rico. I wanted to show that we are going to be dependent 
entirely on sugar, and anythirg that menaces the income from 
sugar would menace the life of the people of Puerto Rico. 

I wanted to say that anything that reduces our income is going to 
be vital for us, because we are buying here about $100,000,000 worth, 
which represents the extreme limit of our needs, and if that is 
reduced to about half, then it means that our standards of living 
will have to go all the way down. I am going to leave that without 
saying a few things I have here, Mr. Chairman, to comply with your 
instructions. 

Commissioner DOMINGUEZ. Yes, sir. The fact that Puerto Rico 
has imported in the past over $100,000,000 worth of goods, that 
only last year our purchases amounted to $98,859,969, shows that, 
in order to keep our present standards of living we ought to be 
able to buy goods and commodities amounting in value to not 
less than $100,000,000. The fact is that, in order to maintain a 
proper standard of living in Puerto Rico, much more than this 
amount should be expended for imported goods. Reducing the 
income of the island to slightly over one-half of the requirements 
of the population not only means a great lowering in the stand- 
ards of living but is bound to create a very difficult social 
problem, mainly by an extensive increase in unemployment. 

As regards point one, the theory of the trade agreements is that 
they create a greater purchasing power in foreign countries that 
will result in increased exports from the United States to them. 
The cigar manufacturers have been and are promoting this reduc- 
tion because, in accordance with their views, they need to obtain 
Cuban tobacco at lower prices so that they may continue to use 
it in class A cigars. This means, then, that the manufacturers 
are planning on taking advantage of this reduction in tariff to 
obtain their product at lower prices. If this is so, then the con- 
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cession is not going to favor the Cuban farmer. The only purpose 
it will accomplish then would be to deprive the United States 
Treasury of income to be given to the cigar manufacturers. The 
only way in which this measure would favor the Cuban farmer, 
then, would be by creating a greater demand for Cuban tobacco 
in this country. This means displacement of Pennsylvania and 
Puerto Rican cigar filler tobacco in the American market. 

As regards point 2, the Cuban farmer is receiving now a price 
of from 55 cents to $1, and an average of 70 cents per pound for 
tobacco, which is raised at much lower costs than in Pennsylvania 
and Puerto Rico. Pennsylvania and Puerto Rico tobacco command 
a price of 42 to 45 cents per pound of stripping tobacco, which in 
Puerto Rico means a price of about 12 to 16 cents to the farmer. 
This hardly covers his total cost of production. The reduction in 
the tariff that has been requested would, then, give an added ad- 
vantage to a foreign product which is selling in our own market at 
twice the price of our own product and putting our farmers at a 
further disadvantage in any efforts that they might make in the 
future to secure a more reasonable price than they are now getting 
for their tobacco. 

Puerto Rico has been making efforts to improve the price on her 
tobacco by asking spontaneously for restrictions in production. 
Only this year, the allotment made to Puerto Rico under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act was for 42,000 acres. The Puerto 
Rican farmers requested that this allotment be lowered to 30,000 
acres in the hope of getting better prices. The value of the to- 
bacco crops of Puerto Rico has diminished from $10,115,000 last 
year to $8,484,000 this year, and the discouragement among tobacco 
growers has been so great, on account of so many obstacles and 
restrictions and unfair prices, that I do not think there will be 
even 20,000 acres planted for the coming year. So one other line 
of export is gradually and surely going out of existence. 

Pineapples: The pineapple trade agreement with Cuba has been 
only a source of disappointment and heavy losses to the Puerto 
Rican fruit growers. In the year 1935, 1 year after the trade agree- 
ment with Cuba on pineapples was signed, the shipments of fresh 
pineapples from Cuba to the United States were 52.7 percent of the 
total, and the shipments of Puerto Rico, 38.2 percent of the total. 
In 1936 the proportionate amount of Cuban pineapples increased 
to 55.4 percent and in 1937 to 64.6 percent, with corresponding 
decreases in the proportionate amount of fresh pineapples from 
Puerto Rico to 34.2 percent in 1936 and 28.3 percent in 1937. Not 
only has the proportionate amount of Puerto Rican fresh pine- 
apples sold in continental United States been diminishing as a 
result of this agreement, but also the prices have been going down. 
In 1935 the price per crate for Puerto Rican fresh pineapples in 
the New York market was $2,66; in 1936, $2.47; and in 1937, $2.24. 
The agreement has wrought, then, a great injury to the pineapple 
industry of Puerto Rico. Not only this, but the only part of the 
agreement that would make some compensation to the Puerto 
Rican farmers has been utterly disregarded by the Cuban inter- 
ests. I refer to the part of the agreement which required the 
Cuban Government to enable American growers to obtain pine- 
apple slips in Cuba. The two attempts made by Puerto Rico pine- 
apple growers to obtain slips in Cuba in 1936 and in 1938 met with 
such cbstacles and opposition, encouraged by officials of the Cuban 
Government, that it was impossible to secure them. A report of 
the representatives of the Puerto Rican pineapple growers, who 
went to Cuba to purchase this material, is appended for detailed 
information. In our estimation, this has been a breach of con- 
tract which justifies an annulment of the agreement. 


TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM CATTRON RIGBY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Ricsr. I am legal counsel for the government of Puerto Rico. 
I have but a few words to say. The Governor has covered the things 
generally, and the witnesses for the different interesis will be here. 

Puerto Rico is somewhat in the same situation, in a way, that 
Mr. Brewster said Maine is. Puerto Rico is in the same situation as 
to the tropical products as Maine is to the products of Canada. It 
is a relatively small part of the United States, but its products are 
almost entirely similar to those of Cuba and the other countries, 
and apparently there is, because of that situation, a very natural 
tendency to use those products as those of a comparatively small 
part of the country in trading purposes, and that might be justified 
from the standpoint of the commerce of the whole country if it 
were not for the fact that Puerto Rico is in itself such an excellent 
market for the mainland, and particularly for its food products and 
its textiles, and giving up the things that support Puerto Rico and 
that support Puerto Rican industry is necessarily cutting right 
directly into the mainland’s market. 

Now, it is little hard to understand, perhaps, why it is that the 
Island of Puerto Rico, with only a million and a half of cultivable 
acres, farming land, can buy $90,000,000 worth of the mainlands 
products from the United States, which makes actually more than 
$60 an acre for every cultivable acre of Puerto Rico that they buy 
here, but the reason is explained in the situation there. You have 
that very dense population. You could not feed that population 
on simply the ordinary foodstuffs that they could raise there, with 
1,800,000 people on 1,500,000 acres of land. What they have to do is 
to raise things of high per-acre value and trade them off for the 
foodstuffs. For example, they can raise on an acre of land devoted 
to sugar enough sugar to buy 10 or 11 acres worth, or the produce 
of 10 or 11 acres of rice in Louisiana, and so they buy about half of 
all the rice that goes out from the mainland. So with corn and 
the other things, and that is why Puerto Rico, with that relatively 
small acreage, is such a tremendously heavy purchaser of mainland 
goods, and is valuable for that purpose. 
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Now, I just want to add another word, if I may. The last 
paragraph of this press release that was sent out states, “Due 
ccnsideration will, however, be given to all representations which 
may be made to the Committee for Reciprocity Information re- 
garding any provisions of the agreement with respect to which 
the interested persons may feel that adjustments are necessary.” 
That applies directly to the point of the welfare of the pineapple 
and the vegetable industries of Puerto Rico. We do want to ask 
that in any bargaining with Cuba there be taken into considera- 
tion and requested from Cuba, or insisted upon, a change in those 
things in the Cuban trade agreement that so directly hurts the 
interests of Puerto Rico. The agreement of 1934 cuts in half the 
tariff on the pineapples and has well nigh destroyed the pine- 
apple industry of Puerto Rico, which is an industry that does not 
compete with the mainland at all, and particularly because they 
have failed to carry out the agreement to allow the purchase 
freely of slips so you could “smoke” the pineapples in Puerto 
Rico, to force their early ripening for marketing, because without 
the early marketing they cannot compete with the reduced tariffs, 
and yet they have not been able to get the pineapple slips for 
renewed propagation, because obstructions have been put in their 
way, and without the opportunity to purchase these slips, they 
cannot “smoke” their pineapples, because the smoking largely 
destroys the tender slips and thus prevents new propagation. 

In the same way the reductions of the tariffs on vegetables 
have seriously hampered and injured the Puerto Rican vegetable 


industry. 


Investigation of W. P. A. Activities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWIN M. SCHAEFER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 20, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM BELLEVILLE (ILL.) NEWS-DEMOCRAT OF 
DECEMBER 29, 1938 


Mr. SCHAEFER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, authorized to do 
so by the unanimous consent of the membership of the 
House, I am privileged to hand to the Public Printer for in- 
clusion in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the text of a most inter- 
esting and thought-provoking editorial written by the Hon- 
orable Robert L. Kern, publisher of the Belleville (Ill.) News- 
Democrat, and which appeared in that publication on Decem- 
ber 29, 1938. 

Mr. Kern, a son of the late Honorable Fred J. Kern, of 
Belleville, who served in this House with distinction many 
years ago, is an editor of great influence in Illinois and with 
a wide knowledge of political affairs. The News-Democrat, 
likewise, is a journal of high influence and one which may 
rightfully be classified among the leading liberal daily news- 
papers, not only in the Midwest, but in the entire Nation. 

This editorial from the experienced pen of Mr. Kern is 
timely indeed, in view of the constant demands on the part 
of some for investigation of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion. 

PUBLICIZE GOOD POINTS 

Through this distinguished editor from my home city let 
me offer this food for thought and let me urge those who 
call upon Congress to authorize this investigation to include 
in whatever resolution they may present a suggestion, yea, a 
compulsory provision, that the good points of the W. P. A. 
be given just as much publicity as I am certain will be given 
to the bad points. 

If we search for the truth, let us have all of it. Even 
though those who seek an investigation of W. P. A. and 
P. W. A. activities, may not like it, let them have the good, 
which they ignore, with the bad, which they seek. 

I am starting my fourth term in this House. Never before 
have I taxed the budget of the Public Printer by offering any- 
thing for publication in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. But the 
thought developed by Mr. Kern is so logical and so pertinent 
to matters now before Congress that I feel I am justified to 
diverge from my usual course to place herein what I consider 
to be a very important message to the House membership. 
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Mr. Kern’s splendid editorial follows in full: 


[From Belleville (Ill.) News-Democrat of December 29, 1938] 
INVESTIGATING THE W. P. A. AND P. W. A. ACTIvITIES—FaIR-MINDED 

AND IMPARTIAL INQUIRY THAT ENTERS INTO ALL PHASES, Goop 

As WeE.L As Bap, Witt Have ACCLAIM OF ALL HONEST AND 

PaTRIOTIC AMERICAN CITIZENS 

That a resolution will be introduced early in the next Congress 
to investigate W. P. A. activities over the past 5 years is a foregone 
conclusion. 

That Congress will authorize and appropriate for such an investi- 
gation is highly probable. 

That the investigators will discover considerable in peculations 
and petty graft is inevitable. ‘ 

The great diversity in the make-up of human nature being as 
it is, it is inconceivable that such vast sums of money could have 
been handled and distributed by so many different people without 
a degree of scandal and corruption entering the picture. 

PROGRAM A PARTY RESPONSIBILITY 


The W. P. A. is a Democratic administration issue, so the party 
— - peated shoulder the blame for every evil that it has 
ostered. 

But the Democratic administration is also entitled to all of the 
credit for the good that has been accomplished by the W. P. A. 

By all means let us have a congressional investigation of the 
W. P. A., but let it be a fair and unbiased one. 

For every case of petty graft exposed let there be cited in a 
parallel column the honest disbursements. 

For every instance of coercive voting uncovered, let there be 
listed the names of those who voted the Democratic ticket in 
gratitude for the food and shelter that only the W. P. A. afforded. 

For every dollar found to have been diverted into private pockets 
illegally let them put down the thousand dollars distributed fairly. 

And for every W. P. A. official found guilty of wrongdoing let 
them laud the other 999 who performed their allotted tasks thor- 
oughly, conscientiously, and honorably. 

INDUSTRY FAILED WORKERS 

Let the investigation show that the P. W. A. and W. P. A. of 
this Democratic administration has provided subsistence and 
shelter for millions of American men and women which private in- 
dustry could not or would not give. 

And against the total of several billions of dollars of Federal 
expenditures through these two branches of government, let them 
also list the astonishing totals reached by the end of 1937 of 
11,106 new public buildings, repairs, and additions to 31,173 others, 
43,870 miles of new roads, 146,901 miles of old roads improved, 
19,272 new bridges and 13,166 old bridges made safe for traffic. 

And the total will also include 3,300 water-storage dams and 
15,855 other dams for the prevention of soil erosion. 

Include also the large total of new city streets and sidewalks, 
parks and recreation grounds prepared for public enjoyment, and 
countless other items of civic improvement far too numerous to 
mention. 

BILLIONS INVESTED IN HUMANITY 

The permanency of millions of these W. P. A. and P. W. A. dollars 
are visible to the eye. 

What is not so easily discerned are the billions that have been 
invested in humanity. 

A fair-minded, impartial fact-finding investigation of the Works 
Progress Administration will be acclaimed by all honest and patri- 
otic Americans of every political faith. 

But one of those long-nosed, snooping, evil-hunting committees, 
interested only in scandal mongering, will earn nothing but the 
disgust it will deserve. 


The Wage and Hour Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAM HOBBS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 20, 1939 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, our beloved Uncle Sam, who 
has of late years become known as Santa Claus, used a new 
sleigh last month to deliver large presents of grief to some of 
his 130,000,000 children in the United States. This new 
sleigh was the wage and hour bill. 

Under its malevolent functioning this is what happened to 
a business in Alabama which for years before this new 
sleigh was put into operation functioned with perfect satis- 
faction to its employees and with profit to the owners: 

In December 1937—before the wage-hour offensive—the 
average wage for the month was $53.19. In December 1938, 

















it was $51.65. Production decreased 27.4 percent, costs in- 
creased 46.67 percent. Average sales price increased 7 per- 
cent. The December profit of $3,000 plus of 1937 had been 
transmuted into a $4,000 loss for the same month of 1938. 

This is a true story which could be multiplied many times. 
It is one of Uncle Sam’s Christmas presents to some of the 
finest men under the Flag, who happen to own this business. 
Insolvency instead of solvency, loss instead of profit, both to 
the employees and the employers. 

This story is of a firm which has complied with the law 
both in letter and in spirit. It hoped against hope that it 
could survive under the wage-hour law. It is not the story 
of the hundreds of businesses which did not have enough 
capital to enable them to experiment—they are closed. 

This simple statement of facts will bring joy to those who 
designed this piece of legislation, for this is evidence that it 
is having the desired result—to kill industry in the South. 

Both employer and employee will suffer in the South. Few, 
if any, employees will be benefited in the other regions of 
our Nation. But the industrial “big shots” of those other 
regions will profit, so “On with the dance, let joy be uncon- 
fined!” 


W. P. A. Appropriation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 20, 1939 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, in all my experience I have 
never received telegrams from so many disinterested organ- 
izations who are anxious to obtain real and adequate relief. 
Every one of these organizations is absolutely for the Presi- 
dent’s proposal and so am I. I have read every page of the 
221 of the hearings. I have read the report. I have studied 
the bill. I have listened to the debate in the committee and 
if I needed anything else to convince me of the urgency and 
of the real substantial need of the President’s proposal I 
would go to page 50 of the hearings where Colonel Harring- 
ton, whose ability and whose sincerity has never been ques- 
tioned, pointed out that even today there are 750,000 certified 
eligible relief applicants who have not and cannot be placed. 

Let us assume, for example, that a real purge, as Re- 
publicans and some of our Democratic friends maintain,.of 
the relief rolls will dismiss 500,000. Let us maintain that 
this is true and 1 out of every 6 of the eligibles is really 
ineligible. Even with that ratio there would still be just 
as many and more eligibles for relief as is warranted by 
the President’s proposal. You and I know that the charge 
that there are over 500,000 ineligibles who could be purged is 
fantastic, ducks the issue, and seeks to draw up a smoke 
screen. It is my humble opinion, from study and analysis 
and personal investigation, that no such numbers are 
illegally entitled to relief. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent, I am using my 
privilege to insert three typical important telegrams which 
have been sent to me. 

From New Haven: 

Please vote against reduction of W. P. A. appropriation. 


NEW HAVEN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS, 
ARTHUR J. EHEHALT, Secretary. 


Earnestly urge you support President’s proposal of eight hundred 
and seventy-five million for W. P. A. New Haven has no money 
on hand or in 19389 budget to meet increased relief costs that 
committee proposal of seven hundred and twenty-five millions 
will compel if adopted. 





JOHN W. MourpHy, 
Mayor of New Haven. 
I have added also a copy of the resolution of the State 
Senate of Connecticut. It is interesting to know that the 
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liberal vote in the State senate was for the President’s pro- 
posal while the Republican-controlled lower house voted 
tooth and nail in opposing the resolution. 


Resolved by the Senate of the State of Connecticut, That Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's proposal to the United States Congress, recom- 
mending a W. P. A. deficiency appropriation in the amount of 
$875,000,000 be, and the same is hereby, wholeheartedly endorsed 
by the Senate of the General Assembly of Connecticut, and that 
the clerk of the senate be instructed to inform the Connecticut 
delegation to Congress of such action and urge them to vote for 
said appropriation. 


The Responsibility of Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. THORKELSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 20, 1939 


Mr. THORKELSON. Mr. Speaker, I have received many 
resolutions asking for personal and public aid from the 
Federal Government. Several of them are practically ulti- 
matums for $1,000,000,000 or more for relief. Many of such 
resolutions concern requests for work, regulation of hours, 
length of working time, and compensation. A few of them 
ask to have some employees fired and others appointed in 
their places. There are resolutions for W. P. A. employees 
to be tried by tribunals in their own organization; to intro- 
duce and support legislation to regulate and limit working 
time and other related conditions for employees in public in- 
dustries; resolutions to propose and favor constant spending 
of money for the promotion of Utopian living conditions; 
resolutions to appose retroactive taxation, and against amend- 
ments to the N. L. R. Act; resolutions to recognize and make 
relief organizations permanent under civil-service status. 

I have resolutions to stop war, to police the world, to help 
warring nations, and to employ and support religious groups. 
I have also resolutions which protest farm regulation and 
planning by the Government. As a matter of fact, I have 
received hundreds of resolutions, and would like to mention 
every one of them, but there are simply too many. 

I do not look upon such public interest and reaction lightly, 
for there are definite causes for such mass protests. It is said 
where there is smoke there is fire, and I believe it is well for 
Congress to remember that our Nation is smouldering. Some 
day it may break into a destructive fire of public upheaval. 

Someone is responsible, and it is not the people. It is not 
industry, commerce, business, labor, agriculture, professional, 
or any other earning group. It is not President Roosevelt, 
ex-President Hoover, or any other President, for no legisla- 
tive power is delegated to the Chief Executive. Responsibility 
cannot be placed on Departments, or upon subdivisions 
thereof, and it cannot be blamed on a particular administra- 
tion. 

The blame for all must be placed on the majority in Con- 
gress which has supported unconstitutional legislation; upon 
those who have denied and disparaged the rights retained by 
the people; upon those who have treated lightly their oath of 
obligation to preserve, to protect, and defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. The people themselves are also to 
blame for not having elected to office men who embrace the 
Constitution as the greatest instrument ever drafted for the 
protection of the people. 

I am not interested in the enactment of laws. We have 
too many. I am, however, interested in the people who have 
labored and helped to create and build the wonderful struc- 
ture we live in. For 2 years I shall use every effort to warn 
the people to protect themselves and their rights by sending 
men to Congress who will adhere to and support the Con- 
stitution instead of destroying it by enactment of unsound 
and unconstitutional laws. 

We, the Members of Congress, should bear in mind that 
Congress represents all the people in all the States—that 
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when laws are enacted to help one group, they hurt another. 
If laws are enacted to punish one group of the people, it is a 
Pain in the neck to all the people. We must stand together 
or hang singly. When the people’s rights are restricted or 
removed by laws, one by one, when the last is removed, Con- 
gress has, by such legislation and confiscation of rights, 
transformed our Government into a legal despotism. I want 
every man, woman, and child to understand this, and never 
forget it. 

It is now in order for someone to introduce a resolution 
that Congress resume its rightful position to the people, as 
provided for in the Constitution. That would be the manly 
and the proper thing to do, instead of passing the buck 
and blaming someone else for our own mistakes. 

Congress cannot evade responsibility by general accusa- 
tions because the people are too intelligent, and they are do- 
ing their own thinking. If I am right, and I believe I am, 
let us begin now to get business going in a businesslike man- 
ner so that our idle people may be gainfully employed. We 
cannot increase consuming power by Federal spendings. It 
just does not work—never has and never will. All business 
must either be run by the people or by the Government. 
There is no middle road. To expect business to operate and 
to furnish money to the Government so it in return may use 
such money to foster or enter into competition with its own 
benefactor—business—can only end in idleness, poverty, suf- 
fering, and revolution. Yes; revolution against professors, 
dreamers, crystal gazers, and horoscope entrepreneurs. The 
people are ill from technicalitis, graphitis, and statisticitis. 
The people are sick of laws, restrictions, and regulations, and, 
Mr. Speaker, I am in accord and in sympathy with them. 

The people should now take the law into their own hands 
by insisting that all departments in the Federal Government 
adhere to the Constitution; that all laws enacted in conflict 
with the Constitution be repealed, one by one, so that the 
people’s rights may be restored. That will start the wheels 
of industry going, furnish employment, increase consump- 
tion, build property, and return the American smile to cur 
people. 


War Hysteria and National Defense 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 20, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. HAMILTON FISH, OF NEW YORK, 
JANUARY 19, 1939 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following radio 
address of Hon. HAMILTON FrsH, of New York, delivered over 
the Mutual Broadcasting System, Thursday, Jatiuary 19, 1939: 


What I intend to say this evening may not be approved or appre- 
ciated by New Deal war mongers, hysterical internationalists, war 
profiteers, superpatriots, and Communists, who are all hell-bent on 
arming the United States to the teeth for the purpose of acting as a 
policeman for the entire wor!d. 

The contention that this country ofeours is in danger of foreign 
attack is sheer political bunk. It aims to deceive the people 
into supporting a huge armament program in the guise of national 


defense, which in reality is nothing but a smoke screen to obscure 
the depression and economic failures of the New Deal. 

President Roosevelt rants against foreign dictatorships and na- 
tions where there is no freedom of speech, religion, or business, 
but never mentions Soviet Russia, the founder and creator of this 


autocratic and ruthless type of government. 
I submit that we should devote our energies to solving our own 


problems and to making America a better and more prosperous 
country to live in, instead of worrying about the forms of govern- 
ment in Russia, Germany, Italy, and Japan. 

Iam willing to vote for every dollar that is necessary for ade- 
quate national defense, but not one dollar for aggression or for 


Political pury 


2oSeS Cr pump priming. 
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I feel strongly that in the midst of a depression, with 12,000,000 
unemployed, it is not sound policy or logical to cut down relief 
for our destitute on the one hand and spend billions for super- 
armaments and destructive purposes on the other. If we inave 
billions to spend it should be spent for the benefit and welfare of 
our own people in promoting their health and well-being, and to 
help the one-third of our population who, according to President 
Roosevelt, are ill-housed, ill-clothed, and ill-fed. 

Billions are needed for a proper and adequate low-cost housing 
program and to do away with slums. More billions are needed 
for parks, playgrounds, and hospitals. Jarge sums are urgently 
needed to help eradicate such maladies as cancer, tuberculosis, 
and contagious diseases that are ravaging our people. 

The American people cannot have their cake and eat it too. 
We cannot spend billions on destructive purposes and have bil- 
lions to spend for constructive and useful purposes. The people 
must decide whether they want to follow the sound advice of 
Thomas Jefferson or the pump-priming schemes of President 
Roosevelt, all tied up in a red, white, and blue ribbon. Let a 
Republican quote the sound advice of Thomas Jefferson, one of 
the keenest minds to ever occupy the White House, and what he 
said applies precisely to the present world situation: 

“I have ever deemed it fundamental for the United States never 
to take an active part in the quarrels of Europe. Their political 
interests are entirely distinct from ours. Their mutual jealousies, 
their balance of power, their complicated alliances, their forms 
and principles of government, are all foreign to us. They are 
nations of eternal war. All their energies are expended in the 
destruction of labor, property, and lives of their people. On our 
part, never had a people so favorable a chance of trying the oppo- 
site system, of peace and fraternity with mankind, and the direction 
of all cur means and faculties to the purposes of improvement 
instead of destruction.” 

I particularly desire to emphasize Jefferson’s wisdom in advis- 
ing our people to spend their energy and money for the purposes 
of improvement instead of destruction and for peace and frater- 
nity with mankind. 

Although I happen to be the ranking Republican member of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and a veteran of the World War, I 
speak tonight in neither capacity, but as an American citizen who 
is sincerely alarmed at the extent of the war propaganda and 
hysteria being spread throughout our country by the administra- 
tion. 

The American people are actually being led to believe that they 
are in danger of attack by foreign nations. 

They are being led to believe that foreign nations plan to invade 
South America. 

They are being led to believe that we are as defenseless as 
Ethiopia and China, and about to be invaded. 

They are being led to believe that in spite of annual expenditures 
of a billion dollars for national defense our Navy is powerless 
to defend our shores. 

They are being led to believe that the defense of our democracy 
requires cur participation in collective security, economic sanc- 
tions, military alliances, and war commitments. 

They are being led*to believe that we must again make the worid 
safe for democracy with American blood and treasure. 

They are being led to believe that we must aline ourselves in a 
united front with the Communists against Japan, Germany, and 
Italy. 

They are being led to believe that armament spending offers a 
way out of the New Deal depression; and, finally, they are being 
coaxed into believing that the President should have a blank check 
to determine the aggressor nation and take over the war-making 
powers of the Congress. 

This would mean fighting dictatorships throughout the world by 
creating a one man supergovernment and making the President 
the most powerful dictator of them all. I believe that the Congress 
should take back some of the emergency powers granted to the 
President and restore representative government in foreign affairs 
as well as in internal affairs. 

Who is the leader in laying down this barrage of war propa- 
ganda and hysteria in America? Why is it being spread broadcast 
among peace-loving American people? What is its purpose and 
main objectives? 

The American people have a right to know who is beating the 
war drums and arousing their passions, hatreds, and fears. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt more than a year ago, at Chicago, delivered a pro- 
vocative and inflammatory speech designed to alarm our citizens. 


| The Chicago speech inferred that we were on the verge of war and 


called for American intervention in the quarrels and eternal wars 
of Europe and Asia. This speech was the opening gun in the ad- 
ministration’s prcpaganda barrage to destroy our traditional Amer- 
ican policy of neutrality, nonintervention, and peace for one of 
collective security, sanctions, and war. 

Since that time scarcely a week has passed but what some 
Cabinet official cr administration spokesman has filled the air with 
swashbuckling speeches, denouncing foreign nations and inciting 
our own peopie to hatred and talk and thoughts of war. 

The lead given by the President and high New Deal officials 
has been quickly followed by the hysterical internationalists, Com- 
munists, and war profiteers. This constant war propaganda, like 
the aripping of water on a stone, has worn thin the will of the 
American people to keep out of foreign conflicts. I confess, deeply 
as I regret it, that war hysteria pervades the land, as shown by 
the actual belief of many people in New Jersey that it was being 
invaded by warriors from Mars. This is the direct result of the 
propaganda let loose by the war mongers of the New Deal. 




























I chailenge President Roosevelt to tell the American people what 
nation, or nations, has the faintest idea or capacity to attack or 
invade the United States. President Roosevelt knows very well that 
no nation dreams of committing economic, financial, military, or 
naval suicide by attacking us. All of the dictatorial nations are 
heavily engaged in their own back yards, and will have all they 
can do to work out their own salvation at home. Why, then, this 
dangerous and un-American attempt to involve us in foreign 
disputes and other people’s wars? 

that President Roosevelt is at heart the greatest 
internationalist and interventionist that ever occupied the White 
House. He has consistently opposed the enactment of any neu- 
traltiy legislation by the Congress, and has, with equal consistency, 
demanded that Congress turn over to him the war power of 
selecting the aggressor nation. If this demand had been granted 
I believe we would have been involved in a war by now. If the 
Congress accedes to the same demand, reiterated in the President’s 
annual message, to determine the aggressor nation, we will inevi- 
tably be at war by 1940. 

History is filled with instances of autocrats and dictators forc- 
ing their governments and people into war to cover up discontent 
and economic failures at home. It is to be fervently hoped that 
history will not be allowed by our people to repeat itself in 
America. The only real check is the sound common sense of 
the American people and their determination not to become 
involved in the war plagues of other continents. 

I am unable to understand the motives of those Americans 
who insist that we meddle in foreign quarrels and become en- 
tangled in European or Asiatic wars. The hysteria has reached 
such a tempo of fury in the United States that Congress may 
be asked to provide submarines for western dust bowls, battle- 
ships for the Great Lakes, howitzers to protect every mile of the 
Mexican border, and antiaircraft guns to defend the Mississippi 
River. The people have the jitters, and instead of allaying the 
fear of war it is encouraged and fuel added to the fire by high 
officials of the Government. 

The President asks for 8,500 airplanes. Against whom are they 
to be used? What nation can attack us from the air? No air- 
plane has been invented that can fly from Germany, Italy, or 
Japan to bomb American cities and get back to their base. 

I challenge President Roosevelt to tell the American people if 
he has any secret information about the possibility of foreign 
airplanes being able to bomb American cities. 

It is the duty of the President to put an end to such hysterical 
propaganda instead of encouraging it by requesting Congress for 
over a quarter of a billion-doillars to build a total of 6,000 air- 
planes for the Army alone. 

I favor our having a sufficient quantity of the fastest, strongest, 
and best airplanes, and an efficient research bureau to keep up 
with the most modern inventions and improvements. However, 
I see no reason for providing for any additional planes. The 5,300 
already authorized for the Army and Navy are more than enough 
to defend ovr shores and cities. My voice may be only a voice 
crying in the wilderness against the greatest propaganda machine 
ever known in America. It may be and probably is unpopular, in 
the midst of the wave of hysteria that has swept the country, to 
plead only for adequate national defense and against a super Navy, 
a@ naval base at Guam, and a super air force that can only be used 
for aggression and war instead of defense and peace. 

It may be that Germany has 10,000 planes, but she is surrounded 
by enemy countries, not an hour’s flight from Berlin. Ours, thank 
God, is a peculiar situation, guarded by extensive oceans that have 
not yet been conquered by airplane developments. A modern pur- 
suit plane lasts only 5 years, and a bomber for from 6 to 7 years. 
I urge the building of the newest types of military and naval 
planes, but I am unable to see the need for additional planes 
beyond those already authorized. Against whom are they to be 
used? I do not know, unless perhaps it be the recently invigor- 
ated Republican Party. 

That part of the President’s program for research, industrial 
preparedness, and for mobile antiaircraft guns, artillery, and fast 
tanks should be supported by all loyal American citizens, regardless 
of party affiliations. That part of the program that deals with 
huge naval increases and doubling the air force must be squeezed 
through a public wringer to get at the motives and facts. 

As Al Smith says, let’s look at the record. I submit that we 
have the most powerful Navy we ever had—three times as large 
as Germany’s, twice as large as Italy’s, and 50 percent larger than 
Japan’s. Even if we sunk our Navy, these totalitarian states have 
not sufficient airplane carriers to bring over more than 400 planes 
altogether, against the 5,300 we have already authorized. Italy 
has no airplane carriers, Germany has two, and Japan six. Each 
carrier can only transport between 40 and 50 planes. Still the 
American people have been made jittery by inspired propaganda 
that we are in danger from European and Asiatic air attacks. 
What fools we mortals be! 

The President knows that no enemy bombers can fly 6,000 miles 
to bomb New York City and return. It is the duty of the Presi- 
dent to stop this kind of humbug on our people, instead of beat- 
ing the war drums. 

It is this type of New Deal brainstorm propaganda that creates 
fear in the hearts of the American people and makes them feel 
that foreign airplanes might wipe us out overnight. Its only pur- 
pose is to develcp a state of public alarm under cover of which Con- 
gress will grant huge sums to provide for 8,500 airplanes and still 
greater sums for other destructive purposes. 

I have definitely made up my mind that I will not vote to 
declare war unless we are attacked or the American Continent is 
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invaded. I shall vote every dollar needed to defend our own ter- 
ritory and to maintain the Monroe Doctrine. 

Now is the time to reaffirm our faith in our traditional policy of 
neutrality, nonintervention, and peace. 

In conclusion, I urge the radio audience to insist, in view of 
the proposed huge armament program for destruction and inter- 
vention, to write to their Representatives in Congress to support 
the proposed constitutional amendment, House Joint Resolution 
94, I have introduced, giving the American people the sole power 
by a national referendum to determine whether their sons shall 
be conscripted to serve in our armed forces outside of the 
Western Hemisphere. This in no way interferes with our program 
for national defense. 

I do, however, believe that the men and women of America who 
are opposed to sending their sons to die on foreign battlefields 
should have the right and power to voice their views in a 
national referendum. 

I am convinced that this is a proper issue to submit to the 
people in a free country through a free balict, and that it would 
tend to preserve and promote peace and keep us out of foreign 
wars. 








Nonpartisan Cost-of-Production Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM LEMKE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 20, 1939 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, I am talking to you today 
not only in the interest of the farmer and the laborer but in 
the interest of the professional and business man as well, 
I am not talking to you as a Republican or as a Democrat 
but rather as a citizen of the United States—a Member of 
Congress who is more interested in the success and welfare 
of 130,000,000 men, women, and children, in all the people 
of this Nation, than in a few bureaucrats in the Department 
of Agriculture or in any other department here in 
Washington. 

I am sure that in the minds of a majority of the Members 
of Congress, regardless of political affiliation, the welfare of 
this Nation comes first. This is more clearly demonstrated 
when we realize that a nonpolitical revolt has taken place in 
Congress against the further deception and betrayal of agri- 
culture. Eighteen Members of the Senate and eight of the 
House, realizing that the Secretary of Agriculture’s farm pro- 
gram has been a “flop,” intrcduced a nonpartisan cost-of- 
production farm bill. 

These Members know that during the last 6 years of farm 
regimentation—of the insane policy of destruction and cur- 
tailment of agricultural wealth—about one farmer out of 
every five lost his farm by mortgage foreclosure, tax, or 
judgment sale. The price of that erronecus policy comes too 
high. You cannot become an $80,000,000,000 nation by cur- 
tailing and destroying the agricultural wealth of a $60,000,- 
000,000 nation. We cannot attain the “abundant life” 
through the erroneous philesophy of scarcity. No nation has 
ever become great by destroying its wealth. Our Nation be- 
came great because it increased its wealth, because it pro- 
duced an abundance for all. 

Congress knows that when the Department of Agriculture 
and the Farm Credit Administration tell you that the farm 
indebtedness has been decreased by over $2,000,000,000 that 
that is only half the truth. This decrease in farm indebted- 
ness has been brought about—largely—by mortgage foreclo- 
sure, tax and judgment sales. It has been brought about 
by evicting innocent men, women, and children from their 
homes and crowding them into the already overcrowded 
towns and cities to swell the ranks of the unemployed. We 
know that in these foreclosure proceedings the Federal land 
banks have been and are some of the worst offenders. We 
feel that this destruction of American farm homes must 
cease. 

These Members of Congress know that the farmer who still 
owns his farm is deeper in debt than he was in 1932. They 
know that the prices for farm commodities last fall were as 
low as they were in 1932, considering the difference in the 
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purchasing power of the farmers’ dollar. They know that 
millions are still idle, still hungry, and in want in the midst 
of plenty because they have no buying power. 

They know and you know that the farmer can no more con- 
tinue in business and sell his commodities for less than it 
costs him to preduce them, than you, as a merchant, can 
stay in business and Sell for less than you buy. Everybody 
seems to know that except the Department of Agriculture. 
If we want the farmer to continue to feed the Nation we must 
have the decency to pay him cost of production. No honest 
man or woman expects to eat, drink, or wear that which the 
farmer produces for less than cost of production. 


This new nonpartisan cost of production farm bill defines 
agricultural products as “poultry, livestock, and any farm 
product of the soil, and any product or byproduct thereof, 
in an unmanufactured state,” which entered interstate or 
foreign commerce in quantities having a value in excess of 
$10,600,000 during the preceding marketing year. 

It provides that: 

The Secretary of Agriculture shall ascertain and determine for 
each year the average cost of production to the farmers of each such 
agricultural product. Such average cost cf production shall be de- 
termined after public hearings, participated in by the representa- 
tives of farmers’ organizations, and all items of cost, including all 
taxes and other overhead charges, shall be estimated and included 
in accordance with the formula and method commonly used in the 
manufacturing industry. 

The Secretary of Agriculture shall consider the average individual 
farm as a business unit, and shall, among other things, include 
compensation to farm operators for management and for labor for 
themselves and their families and hired help, equal to the compen- 
sation paid for like time and services in industry, together with 
adequate allowances for maintenance and depreciation of soil, im- 
provements, buildings, farm machinery, implements, tools and 
equipment, stock-breeding and work animals. 

He shall also determine the fair and reasonable property invest- 
ment value, not necessarily the market value, devoted to the pro- 
duction of such agricultural products, using the official census data 
so far as possible, and calculate a capital return, equal to the aver- 
age interest rate on farm indebtedness, upon the investment value 
thus determined. The Secretary shall determine prior to the begin- 
ning of each marketing year for each agricultural product an av- 
erage-cost-of-production price which shall be equal to the average 
cost of production of such product as determined under this section. 


Under the provisions of this bill the dealers in interstate 
commerce are licensed by the Secretary of Agriculture. They 
are required to pay to the producers the average cost of 
production price for that part of such products consumed 
within the United States. The Secretary of Agriculture is 
required to dispose of the surplus at the world price or he 
may keep it as warehouse reserves. For the surplus, the 
farmer will receive the world price, less cost of marketing 
and administration. For the warehouse reserves he will re- 
ceive the cost of production price. 

In order to protect domestic labor and industry, the bill 
provides further: 

The Secretary may sell at or above the world price warehouse 
reserves and export quantities and percentage of any agricultural 
product to any processor or manufacturer for processing or manu- 
facturing into finished or semifinished and manufactured or semi- 
manufactured product, but he shall first require a sufficient bond 
from such processors or manufacturers to the effect that such 
finished or semifinished or manufactured or semimanufactured 
product or any byproduct thereof will not be sold or disposed of 
directly or indirectly for domestic consumption. Such finished or 
semifinished or manufactured or semimanufactured product, to- 
gether with any byproduct, shall be exported to foreign markets 
unless the Secretary upon investigation finds that there no longer 
is an exportable surplus and that some or all of such products or 
byproducts are needed for domestic consumption. 


It also provides further: 

If the quantity and percentage estimated for domestic con- 
sumption should be insufficient by reason of flood, drought, pesti- 
lence, or other calamity, or for any other reason, to supply the 
demand for domestic consumption, the Secretary of Agriculture 
is authorized to supply such shortage out of the warehouse reserve 
or export quantities and percentages, at the cost-of-production 
price, plus storage and expenses, 

It provides: 

Any agricultural product, now owned or hereafter coming into 
the possession of the Government of the United States, or any 


Cepartment or erzency 


be warchouse reserves or exportable surpluses, and shall be dis- 








thereof, shall be conclusively deemed to | 
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of only in accordance with the provisions of this act pro- 
viding for the disposal of warehouse reserves and export quantities 
and percentages. 

The bill protects the home market by prohibiting the im- 
portation of competing farm products at a price less than 
our domestic price level. The farmer will be given the 
American market: 

In order to carry out the purposes of this act, the Secretary 
of Agriculture is hereby directed that whenever he finds, upon 
investigation, that the world price, computed in United States 
currency, of any foreign agricultural product or substitute, in its 
manufactured or unmanufactured state, is below the cost of pro- 
duction price of any competing domestic agricultural product, in 
its manufactured or unmanufactured state, to notify the Secretary 
of the thereof. It shall thereupon become the duty 
of the Secretary of the Treasury to levy and collect upon such 
fcreign competing agricultural product or substitute on its manu- 
factured or unmanufactured state, when imported from any for- 
eign country into the United States or any of its possessions, a 
duty equal to the difference between the world price and the 
cost-of-production price of such product, plus 10 percent of such 
cost-of-production price. 

This bill does not repeal or affect the soil conservation, 
the adjustment of freight rates, the new use and markets 
for farm commodities, the Surplus Commodity Corporation, 
loans on agricultural commodities, the retention of 30 per- 
cent of tariff revenues, or crop-insurance provisions of the 
1938 Farm Act. 

There is nothing new in this bill. It makes use of the 
same Federal power to help agriculture that has been used 
to help industry. The Interstate Commerce Act fixes the 
rates for the transportation cf commodities in interstate and 
foreign commerce. The Packers and Stockyards Act regu- 
lates commission and yardage charges and fixes the price per 
bushel or ton on corn and hay charged farmers for feed for 
their stock while awaiting sale. The Commodity and Ex- 
change Act regulates interstate and foreign commerce in 
the commodity markets of the Nation. It regulates the 
amount of commissions charged for the sale of grain. The 
Supreme Court has held all these acts constitutional. 

This bill will not cost the Federal Government one penny. 
When it becomes a law there will be no further need for sub- 
sidies to the farmer. There will be no further need of the 
27 varieties of Federal agencies now riding on the farmers’ 
back. There will be no further need for an army of Federal 
employees to regulate the daily lives of the farmers. It will 
take at least 3,000,000 off the W. P. A. pay rolls because they 
will find useful employment. Prosperity and security for 
agriculture means prosperity for labor and business as well. 
When this bill becomes a law the Government will no longer 
have to bail out the farmer—the farmer will bail out the 
Government. 

This bill will not materially increase the cost of living. 
The Department of Agriculture has shown that the farmer 
receives only 20 percent of the dollar that the consumer 
pays. The leech and the parasite, who still think that the 
farmer can or will feed him below the cost of production, 
will now be smoked out. He will have to come out in the 
open and be counted. This bill, together with the Frazier- 
Lemke refinance bill, is a complete solution of the agricul- 
tural problem and, also, largely, of the unemployment 
problem. 

We imported frem foreign nations $8,373,652,981 of agri- 
cultural products, substitutes, and manufactured products 
thereof in the last 6 years. That is the foreign valuation. 
The domestic valuation would be over $16,750,000,000. That 
is what the consumers paid. That is what our own people 
should have received instead of foreigners. 

This would have been sufficient to have handed to every 
head of our 6,000,000 farm families a check for $2,790. That 
money would have done billions of dollars’ worth of business 
in our own country. It would have kept the idle employed. 
It would have given buying power to the Nation—ithat is 
what the cost-of-production bill will do. 

It is now up to the farmers and business and professional 
men throughout the Nation to get busy and let Congress 
know they, too, welcome this kind of intelligent legislation. 

t is up to the farmers to see that their farm leaders back 
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this legislation. The intelligent people must get together 
and solve the agricultural and unemployment problems or 
this Nation will collapse. It cannot continue to permit the 
destruction of homes—to hand out sandwiches because it is 
already $40,000,000,000 in the red. 





Cooperation Between the State Commissions and 
the Federal Communications Commission 


EXTENS'ON OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSH LEE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 19 (legislative day of Tuesday, January 
17), 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. PAUL A. WALKER AT NEW ORLEANS, LA., 
NOVEMBER 16, 1938 


Mr. LEE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent *o have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an address delivered 
by Hon. Paul A. Walker, Federal Communications Commis- 
sioner, delivered at the Fiftieth Annual Conventicn of the 
National Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, 
New Orleans, La., on November 16, 1938. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Cooperation, though one of the first subjects considered by this 
association, is still, in my opinion, the most vital of all. The 
Federal Government came into being through cooperation among 
the Thirteen Colonies, when they constituted themselves the 
Union of the Thirteen Original States, or the United States of 
America. - 

The National Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners 
had its inception in an effort at cooperation. Early in the year 
1889, almost 50 years ago, Judge Thomas M. Cooley, then Chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Commission, called together the 
railroad commissioners of the several States, with the idea of get- 
ting them to work together with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for the better regulation of the railroads. Thirty States 
then had railroad commissioners or commissions. Twenty-one 
States and the Territory of New Mexico responded to the call. 
This association was organized at that conference, and has been a 
vital and necessary factor in all progress toward railroad or utility 
regulation from that day to this. 

Then, regulation was largely a new and untried experiment. 
Today, it is an accepted part of our governmental administration. 
The most important question now is how best to achieve regula- 
tion which can be really effective and which can bring to the 
public the greatest measure of benefit, while at the same time 
doing justice to the utilities regulated. When we start, then, 
with the premise that regulation is now an accepted tenet of our 
system of government, and that the best, the wisest, and the 
most effective system of regulation is desired by all, the conclu- 
sion logically follows that a harmonious and effective working to- 
gether of all agencies of government concerned in this regulation 
is a necessary factor of success. 

Our Constitution provided for a Federal Government and de- 
fined its powers. It is a central agency with such powers as were 
Celegated to it by that instrument. There were reserved to the 
States all powers which were not expressly delegated to the Federal 
Government and which do not arise by necessary implication to 
enable it to exercise fully those powers expressly delegated. In 
the Constitutional Convention there was great contrariety of opin- 
ion as to where the line should be drawn between State rights and 
Federal sovereignty. This issue nearly wrecked the convention. 
The conflict has continued through the intervening years as the 
courts have been called upon to reveal the Constitution by judicial 
interpretation. In the regulation of the utilities engaged in both 
intrastate and interstate commerce this long conflict can be termi- 
nated by cooperation between the Federal and State regulatory com- 
missions. This was practically demonstrated through the case of 
Houston & Texas Railway against United States (Houston, East & 
West Tezas Railway Co. v. United States, 234 U. S. 342), wherein the 
Supreme Court of the United States sustained the right of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to remove discrimination on the 
part of the State of Texas against commerce from Louisiana, and 
by the whole line of similar and related decisions commonly known 
as the Shreveport cases. 

Following these decisions, the Interstate Commerce Commission- 
ers were not slow in beginning negotiations with the State com- 
missions looking to cooperative handling of cases involving mutual 
jurisdictions of Federal and State Governments. Actual recogni- 
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tion of this situation by Federal statute did not occur, however, 
until the Transportation Act of 1920, amending the Interstate 
Commerce Act, provided that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion should be empowered to utilize facilities and agencies of the 
State commissions in determining interstate issues. 

Congress having thus once recognized, by statutory enactment, 
the necessity for Federal and State cooperation, it was only natural 
and logical that in the creation of other commissions empowered 
to regulate interstate affairs the cooperative principle should be 
made applicable by legal enactment. In amending the Federal 
Power Commission Act and broadening its jurisdiction, statutory 
provision was made for cooperation between .that Commission and 
the various State commissions. (Act of August 26, 1935, ch. 687, 
49 Stat. 847.) 

In 1934, when Congress created a new commission to regulate 
communications and transferred to it the duties theretofore 
exercised in connection therewith by the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion, the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Department of 
Commerce, and the Post Office Department, it was only logical that 
there should be embodied in the Communications Act specific and 
definite provisions for cooperation between the new Federal Com- 
mission and the several State commissions. Sections 410 (a) and 
(b) of the Communications Act of 1934 (June 19, 1934, ch. 652, 
sec. 609, 48 Stat. 1105) give the broadest authorization for co- 
operation between Federal and State commissions found in any 
regulatory act of Congress to that date, concluding with this 
proviso: “The Commission is authorized in the administration of 
this act to avail itself of such cocperation, services, records, and 
facilities as may be afforded by any State commission.” 

This is as it should be. Just as commerce is not all interstate, 
so communication is not all between persons of different States. 
But the interrelationship between State and interstate communi- 
cations is so vital that complete regulation cannot be had by 
either the State commissions or the Federal Commission acting 
independently each of the other. Together, there exists complete 
jurisdiction over regulation of communications. The act itself 
recognizes that no system of interstate regulation can cover the 
whole field, and that certain vital matters of regulation necessarily 
are left under the control of the States. The act likewise recog- 
nizes that no State, or even group of States working together, can 
regulate successfully all matters incident to complete control of 
wire communications of telephone and telegraph companies. 

New conditions present new issues and responsibilities. When 
the Transportation Act of 1920 came into being, our national exist- 
ence was dependent largely upon the railroads. Transportation 
still is a vital factor in our national welfare and security, and 
cooperation between State and Nation in regulation thereof is of 
major importance, but other agencies of human weifare now have 
crowded themselves into the problem as matters of primary conse- 
quence. Recent days have brought before us with a force most 
startling the possible truth that communication now is a greater 
and more potent factor than transportation in both national and 
international affairs. 

The incidents leading up to the signing of the four-power agree- 
ment of Munich on September 30, 1938, and other recent events, have 
demonstrated the extreme importance of communications, not only 
in national but also in world affairs, involving, as they may, the 
life or death of nations, of governmental systems, and even of 
our modern civilization. 

A world war is averted, and the world knows instantly when, 
and where, and how. A hurricane whips the New England coast, 
and while the storm is at its height material and financial relief 
gets under way. 

So realistic are the word pictures flashed acress the country by 
our modern communications that individuals and whole communi- 
ties are thrown into consternation and panic by a war that never 
happened, and never could happen—the child of a clever imagina- 
tion put in words by a clever dramatist, as occurred a few days 
ago. Most of us would have said prior to this unbelievable incident 
that it could not happen. (The War of the Worlds, dramatized by 
Orson Welles, October 30, 1938.) 

In 1930, at a convention in San Francisco, messages were sent 
from the convention hall to most of the continents, and replies 
received within 30 minutes, and by prearranged traffic set-up a mes- 
sage was flashed around the world within 6 minutes. This was then 
a@ stupendous achievement in communications. But 3 weeks ago, 
ushering in the Nation’s observance of Navy Day, an American 
admiral in New York was in constant two-way communication for 
30 minutes with commanders of different rank on American ships 
on the seven seas, including Asiatic waters; on a naval air dread- 
naught 10,000 feet above San Diego, Calif.; and in a submarine (and 
outside the submarine in an escapement demonstration) 100 feet 
below the surface of the sea at New London, Conn.; and any citizen 
who cared to tune in heard it all at his own fireside. 

These incidents serve to indicate the crucial factor communica- 
tion has become in our national existence. 

It is this development, miraculous to the technically uninformed, 
that your Federal Communications Commission is charged with 
the responsibility of regulating for the purpose of the national 
defense and safety of life and property, and in the public interest. 

The close relationship of wire communication to broadcasting, 
through the transmission of broadcast programs from one end of 
the country to the other, the possible transmission of television 
programs from city to city through the development of the co- 
axial cable, and the other interrelated services of wire and radio 
communications, bring definitely to the fore the keen interest of 
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all regulatory authorities in all communications. The tremendous 
development and improvement in wire communications further 
indicate the necessity of active interest of State and Federal au- 
thorities in a cooperative handling of the regulatory problems 
arising therewith. 

At the 1934 convention the Chairman of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, now the Chairman of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission (Hon. Frank R. McNinch), expressed the present spirit of 
cooperation in these words: 

“* * * The magnitude and complexity of the task that lies 
immediately before your commissions and the Federal Commission 
is so great and challenging that there is real need for close cooper- 
ation for the most complete and perfect unity and harmony that 
is possible, if together we are to meet and fully discharge the 
obligation we owe to the public and measure up to its expectations 
and demands, namely, that through the joint efforts of the State 
organizations and Federal organization the public utilities may be 
thoroughly regulated and the public interest completely protected.” 

I am most happy to give definite assurance that the Communi- 
cations Commission is today adhering to the principles of coopera- 
tion so well enunciated by earlier leaders of the cooperative 
movement. 

From the date of its organization, the Federal Communications 
Commission has attempted to cooperate with the State commis- 
sions on all matters of communications regulation where mutual 
interest and issues were involved. You will recall that, as a rep- 
resentative from the State Corporation Commission of Oklahoma, 
I was honored with the chairmanship of the first regularly desig- 
nated “cooperative committee” of this association and was privi- 
leged to serve in that position until I became a member of the 
Federal Communications Commission. At the very beginning of 
its administration, the Federal Commission was confronted with 
problems demanding and necessitating the most hearty and thor- 
ough cooperation with the State commissions, and constantly 
since then we have been in touch with the State commissions’ 
representatives on matters demanding mutual action by the 
respective Federal and State jurisdictions. 

I shall attempt to point out, as briefly as practicable, some of 
the more important specific instances of cooperation between the 
Federal Communications Commission and the State commissions. 
Subsequent to the defeat of the Couzens bill of the Seventy-first 
Congress, attempting more adequate regulation of interstate wire 
communications, the State commissions came to the realization 
that interstate regulation was imperative, for the reason that so 
many vital factors could be reached only through a Federal agency. 
Hence, the States, both individually and through this association, 
gave active assistance during the Seventy-third Congress to the 
bills which formed the basis of the Communications Act of 1934. 
Various sections of the act, particularly its provisions looking to 
cooperation between State and Federal authorities, and its reser- 
vations to the States, reflect specifically the work of representa- 
tives of this association. 

The most important practical instance of cooperation between 
State and Federal authorities came very soon after the organization 
of the Federal Communications Commission on July 11, 1934. 


sistant general solicitor of this association and the legal representa- 
tives of the Public Service Commission of New York appeared with 
the representatives of the Attorney General’s Department and of 
the Communications Commission. The Federal court, in a unani- 
mous opinion by Manton (American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. et al. v. United States et al., 14 F. Supp. 121), sustained in all 
important particulars the accounting order of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 

The same et of active cooperation prevailed throughout the 
appeal taken the Supreme Court of the United States by the 
telephone companies, where the general solicitor and the assistant 
general solicitor for this association joined with the representatives 
of the Attorney General's Department and of the Federal Com- 


' munications Commission in briefs and argument in support of the 


Commission’s rules and regulations. Again, that Court, through 
an opinion delivered by Mr. Justice Cardozo (Id., 299 U. 8. 232), 
unanimously sustained, in all important particulars, the rules and 
regulations of the Federal Communications Commission. 

In the decision of the lower court appears this important obser- 
vation, indicative of the power and spirit of cooperation and the 
effect of unity of actions: “47 State public-utility bodies acquiesce in 
the proposed requirements.” Thus, unanimously coopera- 
tive efforts of every State having a regulatory commission and the 
Federal Communications Commission, unity in accounting rules 
and requirements was effected and the basis laid for an actual, 
rather than a fictitious, valuation of telephone properties for rate- 
making and taxation purposes. The principles concerned were far 
more important than any mere accounting rules. They involved 
the rights of the several commissions to require data from the utill- 
ties fundamental and vital to regulation. This decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission in its accounting rules and regulations, pro- 
vided a precedent for other commissions, State and Federal, to pre- 
scribe similar regulations for other utilities, including transporta- 
tion, power, and natural gas. This victory was so vital to the cause 
of regulation that we can all take pride in crediting cooperation with 
one of the great accomplishments in its history. 

The second major case before the Federal Communications Com- 
mission wherein active cooperation was practiced was the appli- 
cation of the carriers to increase telegraph rates. Following the 


| practice of the carriers before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


Within a few weeks subsequent thereto, the Telephone Division of | 


the Communications Commission extended an invitation to all the 
State commissions, and particularly through this association, to 
cooperate with it in the promulgation of telephone accounting 
rules and regulations. This invitation was promptly accepted, and 
a committee therefor (the State commissioners who sat through 
these proceedings included the Honorable Milo R. Maltbie, chair- 
man, Public Service Commission of New York, and the Honorable 
Andrew McDonald, chairman, Public Service Commission of Wis- 
consin, and president of the National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners. Other State commissioners were con- 
sulted from time to time. Most helpful cooperation was secured 
through a group of State commissions’ accounting experts, includ- 
ing the association’s committee on statistics and accounts), com- 
posed of several State commission representatives appearing for 
the association, and representatives of the State of New York, 
began active cooperation with representatives of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. Commissioners of these various States 
sat in conferences day after day with the members of the Tele- 
phone Division of the Communications Commission, and thereafter 
also in conferences when the telephone companies expressed their 
views on the proposed accounting rules and regulations. The 
National Association went on record at Nashville, in 1935, in favor 
of adoption of these rules and regulations by the several State 
commissions. Thus, the accounting rules so promulgated repre- 
sented unanimity of opinion and action. 

This made what we regarded as a distinct advancement in regu- 
lation, calling for the furnishing of original cost data by telephone 
companies, a requirement vigorously resisted by the Bell System 
companies and others, and by certain telephone trade organiza- 
tions. This opposition was carried beyond the Commission hear- 
ings and into the courts, where determined effort was made to 
enjoin the enactment of original cost accounting on the ground 
that it was both arbitrary and oppressive and not within the juris- 
diction of the Federal Commission. 

When the application of the telephone companies to restrain 
the Federal Commission from enforcing its accounting order (Order 
No. 7-C, issued June 19, 1935, to become effective January 1, 1936) 
was filed in the statutory Federal court for the southern district 
of New York, the legal representatives of the States and the Nation 
joined in defending the order. The general solicitor and the as- 


sion, the telegraph companies, in December 1937, filed a petition 
with the Federal Communications Commission for a general per- 
centage advance in interstate domestic rates and charges for tele- 
graph messages. These applications involved, indirectly, of course, 
intrastate charges, because it was obvious that any change in the 
level of interstate rates must be met by corresponding change of 
intrastate rates, to prevent unjust discrimination. 

Soon after the filing of these applications with the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, inquiry was made on behalf of the 
States, through this association, as to a cooperative handling of 
the proceedings. Our Commission promptly invited the coopera- 
tion of the State commissions, and they appointed a committee 
of five commissioners (the committee of five commissioners was 
composed of the Honorable John 8S. Boyer, of the Public Service 
Commission of Missouri, chairman; the Honorable Dennis J. Dris- 
coll, chairman of the Public Utility Commission of Pennsylvania; 
the Honorable Leo H. Leary, of the Department of Public Utilities 
of Massachusetts; the Honorable Paul H. Todd, of the Public 
Utilities Commission of Michigan; and the Honorable Harry 
Holden, president of the Pyblic Utilities Commission of Idaho), 
who sat with us at the hearings, during oral argument, and in 
conferences. The general solicitor of this association participated 
at these hearings, assisting in developing the facts, and by oral 
argument and brief. The Communications Commission availed 
itself of the advice and suggestions of these State commissioners 
in the proper disposition of the proceedings, and they concurred in 
the views expressed by the Commission in its decision wherein 
the advances requested by the telegraph companies were denied. 
(See Petitions of Domestic Telegraph Carriers for Authority to 
Increase Rates and Charges, Docket No. 4995, decided April 26, 
1938.) °” 

Thus, in the two proceedings before the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission involving mutual problems of regulation, the 
State and the Federal Commissions have worked together in com- 
plete harmony, and the effect of this cooperation has been una- 
nimity in decision and in final results of litigation. 

Another field of cooperation has been in the telephone investi- 
gation. The new Federal Communications Commission received 
from Congress, the duty, among others, of regulating rates and 
practices of telephone companies, and direction to make certain 
investigations. The 1934 convention of this association went on 
record as pledging cooperative aid in all practicable ways in mak- 
ing the investigation of the telephone companies. (See Forty-sixth 
Annual Convention Report, p. 386.) The Seventy-fourth Congress 
thereafter increased the investigatory powers and duties of the 
Federal Communications Commission in authorizing and directing 
an investigation of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
its subsidiaries and all other telephone companies (Public Res. 
8, 74th Cong. (49 Stat. 43), effective March 15, 1935). 

The Federal Communications Commission immediately called 
upon the several State commissions for assistance in the selection 
of personnel to make the investigation. Where practicable, State 
commissions made available personnel from their staffs or from 
those subject to call. Thus, we drew heavily upon the State com- 
missions for the accounting, engineering, and legal staffs of our 
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investigation. Many of the States were not in a position to release 
personnel because of shortage of help in their own organizations, 
but there was manifest among all the States the spirit of coopera- 
tion and the desire to assist in pointing out competent and avail- 
able personnel for employment by our Commission. It was a 
matter of regret that, because of the long and continued work on 
the telephone investigation, it was impracticable to have State 
commissioners sit in the hearings and conferences on matters un- 
der investigation. I am sure the results would have justified the 
formation of a committee of State commissioners to work with 
the Federal Commission on the investigation and sit constantly 
at the hearings, but time and financial limitations made this 
infeasible. The cooperation given by the State commissions was 
deeply appreciated by our Commission. 

The Federal Commission, on its part, attempted to carry through 
this spirit and purpose of cooperation by regularly making avail- 
able to each commission copies of reports compiled and introduced 
from time to time in the investigation for the use of the State 
authorities. During the last year of the investigation reports par- 
ticularly pertinent to State commission activities were furnished the 
State commissions through the rate and research group (headed 
by Carl I. Wheat, rate counsel) of the telephone investigation. 
That the information gathered and furnished to the States by the 
Federal Commission was put to practical use is illustrated by 
actions taken by the several State commissions. The aggravating 
hand-set charge, now, fortunately, on its way into oblivion, is a 
concrete example. I could recite other instances brought to me 
by State commission representatives in various investigations and 
rate cases. 

In addition to these concrete examples of cooperative aid to the 
State commissions through the furnishing of information, I could 
cite instances of personnel borrowed from the Federal Commis- 
sion’s investigational staff and of advice given to State commission 
staffs through exchange of personal visits. 

I can only hope that the plan of joint conferences between the 
Federal and the State commissions may be further followed and that 
through such conferences practicable solutions of current regula- 
tory problems may be effected without the necessity of costly and 
long-drawn-out litigation. Cooperation during the telephone in- 
vestigation was most helpful. Greater and more thorough coopera- 
tion, had this been practicable, would have been most advantageous 
to everyone concerned. 

I call your attention now to matters of continuing cooperation 
aside from those heretofore recited. To be effective and worth 
while, accounting rules and regulations require constant supervi- 
sion and examination on the part of the regulatory authorities, 
to see that they are being complied with. To do this requires a 
larger personnel than has heretofore been available either to the 
Federal or to the State commissions. Concrete results in effecting 
the regulatory benefits to the public will assure better financial 
support to bring about the needed personnel. I cannot hope here 
to point out the many instances before our accounting depart- 
ment where cooperation with the State commissions is imperative. 
Various classes of accounts and of accounting practice, not yet 
made effective, but requiring uniformity of action and of procedure 
thereafter, on the part of both Federal and State commission au- 
thorities, are, as you know, now under consideration. Nor shall I 
attempt to detail negotiations and cooperative efforts under way 
dealing with uniform interpretations of accounting rules and uni- 
form periodic reportings for telephone and other companies or with 
the pension system accounting. I call your particular attention 
to the imperative necessity of some immediate consistent action 
in connection with the problem of depreciation as practiced in 
the telephone industry and especially as affecting the depreciation 
reserves carried by the Bell System companies. 

There are two other important and vital matters necessitating 
cooperation. One is the question of what constitutes exchange 
rates, that is, whether, for example, a telephone company, by the 
mere publishing of so-called exchange area rates, may thereby 
evade both State and interstate jurisdiction. The other problem 
is designated as one of separation, that is, the determination of 
where the division between State and interstate jurisdiction on 
toll calls begins. Such a separation is essential before any final 
sclution of exchange and toll rates can be brought about. 

Vitalizing a provision in the Communications Act for liberal 
State cooperation, the association now has before it for con- 
cideration at this meeting a suggested plan, approved both by the 
executive committee of this association and by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. Plans in themselves are important only 
as indicating the machinery available. As I have so often quoted 
from a former member of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Hon. E. I. Lewis, “Cooperation is of the spirit and not of the letter.” 
I believe that both the State commissions and the Federal Com- 
munications Commission are sufficiently imbued with the spirit 
of cooperation to make it a successfully working factor in bringing 
about effective regulation on communications matters within the 
jurisdiction of the respective commissions. Speaking further of 
the machinery of cooperation, I trust that the day is not far dis- 
tant when sufficient funds can be available to carry on coopera- 
tion as intended by Congress and as hoped for by the commissions 
concerned. 

The problem of continuing cooperation sometimes presents seri- 
ous phases. It involves oftentimes an exchange of personnel and 
the releasing of persons sorely needed in present assignments. Yet 
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we have tried to accommodate ourselves to what appeared the 
greater need of all. Only recently we released one of our engineers 
to complete a 3-month task for one of the State commissions. 
From time to time engineers and accountants from our staff have 
assisted State commissions in important matters. Numerous re- 
quests we have been unable to comply with because of lack of per- 
sonnel and funds. The Commission now has before it the trouble- 
some problem of pensions, already mentioned, which is being 
handled in a cooperative way. 

At the outset of the telephone investigation (see proposed report 
on the telephone investigation (pursuant to Public Res. No. 8, 
74th Cong.), pp. 418-419, 709. United States Government Printing 
Office, 1938) the problem of the use of telephone wires and facilities 
in so-called sporting news dissemination, particularly in race-track 
gambling at points distant from the track, was before the Com- 
mission. The problem is a serious one, and its solution involves 
much more than the mere promoticn of law observance. A short 
time ago the Federal Commission was called upon by the State of 
Pennsylvania for active cooperation in an acute situation involving 
this problem. To determine whether communications facilities 
shall be denied to an applicant to all appearances in regular course 
of business; and if so, under what conditions, may involve basic 
principles of government and of individual rights; yet the problem 
must be faced and a solution found. The Pennsylvania commis- 
sion, following its recent race-track gambling investigation, issued 
orders directed to three telephone companies (Penna. P. U. C. 
v. Bell Telephone Co. of Penna.; Same v. Keystone Telephone Co.; 
Same v. Penna. Telephone Corp.; issued October 26, 1938), in one 
of which the commission said: 

“It is apparent that Federal action will be necessary if the real 
purpose of this order is to be effectuated. The longer and stronger 
arm of the Federal Government is therefore summoned by us to the 
aid of Pennsylvania in this effort for proper regulation of the 
facilities of interstate communications in the interest of the 
oa 

The Pennsylvania commission is undoubtedly right in calling 
upon all the appropriate Federal agencies for cooperation and as- 
sistance. It may develop that the matter is not one which can be 
adequately dealt with under present laws. If so, Congress and the 
States must provide the necessary authority by apprcpriate legis- 
lation. 

We could continue to recount past accomplishments and to de- 
tail current problems, but it is to the future that our cooperative 
efforts should be directed and with reference to which my appeal 
lies. I think that each of us, regardless of his particular relation 
to regulation, may now feel that the season for reaping something 
of the harvest sown through past years is here. Through legal 
enactments now in effect, Federal and State, the authority neces- 
sary to substantial success in utility regulation exists. However, 
effective administration as well as authority must be had if 
desired results are to be secured. 

Of this, however, I am confident, that if this meeting of com- 
missioners, of whatever jurisdiction, shall witness a rededication 
of talent and effort for regulation effective in all fields and fair to 
all interests involved, we shall from now on achieve a new and 
definitely greater measure of success. 

To be worth while, ccoperation must reflect itsclf in something 
tangible. The spirit must be translated into deeds. A mere will- 
ingness to cooperate or work together, though a necessary predicate 
to cooperation, is not enough. The situation which called the 
Federal Communications Commission into being was realization 
by the States that they could not, either singly or jointly, effec- 
tively regulate the communications utilities. The demonstrated 
futility of attempts at such regulation, due to interstate opera- 
tions, brought congressional support from State commissions for 
interstate regulation. It is my hope that our Federal Commission 
shall be able to function in the practical manner intended; not 
that we should take over functions of the State authorities, but 
rather that we should, by our assistance, make the State commis- 
sions able to function as it was intended that they should, as 
completely effective regulatory agencies. This must necessarily 
imply a mutual concept of the theory of regulation. If we are 
agreed that the primary function of a utility or public-service 
commission is the protection of the public, that is, to see that 
every right of utility patrons is fully sought out and protected, 
as to both services and charges, while at the same time doing 
justice to the utilities themselves, then we have a basis which 


both justifies regulation by commissions and guarantees the 
success of cooperation. 
I shall not dwell further upon the duties of the States. Speaking 


for worth-while cooperation by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, I vision the day when our Commission will be sufficiently 
manned and financed that we can make available at your request 
both information and personnel assistance. Today the great central 
organization of the Bell Telephone System, for example, has experts 
available on call for any one of its subsidiaries, the result being that 
the remotest Bell Co. has the resources of this powerful group 
subject to its call; whereas the local authority, or State commission, 
being left to itself, is without resources or facilities adequate either 
to effect regulation or to protect the public. In the proposed report 
(Proposed Report on the Telephone Investigation, pp. 697, 713, 755, 
757, 771) on the telephone investigation I have indicated an effec- 
tive Federal working organization wherein are coordinated all classes 
of able personnel needed, functioning effectively to accomplish ade- 
quate public regulation. Such an organization, properly supported, 
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as it would be if it had the enthusiastic and active backing of the 
several State commissions, would be an effective agency of real coop- 
eration and would make possible Nation-wide effective regulation by 
State and Federal authorities of all the utilities under our mutual 
jurisdiction. 





Agriculture in the South 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 19 (legislative day of Tuesday, January 
17), 1939 


ADDRESS BY DONALD COMER, OF BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an address by Mr. Donald Comer, 
president of the Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Ala., before 
the annual meeting of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 


tion on December 12, last. 
There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I was honored when your president, Mr. Edward A. O’Neal, in- 
vited me to be on this program. Mr. O’Neal is an Alabamian and 
is a personal friend of long standing. Also, Mr. Howard Gray, the 
head of your association in Alabama, is a personal friend. My only 
hope, naturally, is that I can add something really worth while to 
this meeting and so not disappoint either you or these two good 
friends of mine. 

I am going to list my speech into three parts. The first part will 
deal with the things that we can do in the South to help ourselves. 
In this category I was asked by your president to particularly men- 
tion the need for continuing improvement in our cottonseed. 

One of the great men of the South has just died—I refer to Mr. 
David R. Coker, of Hartsville, S. C. He has devoted a large part of 
his life to the breeding of many kinds of seed, but he has specialized 
on cottonseed. The good results of this effort will be found all 
over the South, but in his own native State the continuing crops 
there of better staple cotton is outstanding, and is evidence of work 
done along this line and largely because of the continued emphasis 
of the need for this by Mr. Coker. I am very happy for this oppor- 
tunity to make this public recognition of the life work of my friend 
Mr. Coker. 

I have studied the records of the cotton crops of the last decade, 
both as to its grade and staple, and I am quite sure that everyone 
here will agree with me that it is well within the realm of possi- 
bility for us to increase the average length of our cotton crop one- 
eighth inch in staple and to increase its quality at least one grade. 
These two improvements could easily give an added value to the 
crop of $5 a bale. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics, in their August 31 release, 
said: Of the 18,237,100 bales of the 1937 cotton crop, 44.3 percent 
was white Middling and better and 33.6 percent was inch or longer. 
So 55.7 percent was under Middling and 66.4 percent was under 
inch. The same authority quotes the penalty for the next grade 
down 49 points, or $2.45 per bale, and for the next staple down 62 
points or $3.10 per bale. Penalties of $5.55 per bale for over 60 
percent of the crop, even if it were only one grade and one staple 
down. Of course, it averaged much lower. 

I realize that already tremendous progress has been made along 
this line and that there is continuing progress being made. The 
urge for this is coming from many sources, our agricultural col- 
leges, of course, taking the lead. As processors of cotton, cotton 
spinners are having a part. Mr. Coker has given credit to prizes 
offered by South Carolina cotton manufacturers for the best 5 
acres of cotton. In Alabama, cotton spinners, in cooperation with 
Auburn, have inaugurated such a program, offering rewards, 
through 4-H clubs for the best acre of inch-staple cotton. It is 
interesting to know that in one of our counties a young 14-year- 
old girl, Gladys Wocdruff, won first prize. 

Increased and new uses for cotton is a very lively question be- 
fore all of us today. A group meeting in Memphis November 21, 
and headed by Mr. Oscar Johnston, calling cotton the Nation’s 
foremost economic problem, has launched a South-wide campaign 
to this end. They propose to raise a generous fund based on an 
assessment of 2 cents per bale for carrying on this campaign. The 
Cotton Textile Institute now for a good many years have been 
devoting many thousands of dollars annually for the promotion of 
new and increased uses of cotton. This has been financed par- 
tially by the mills contributing 1 cent per bale for each bale that 
they spin, and the fund has amounted to as much as $100,000 a 
year. 

The need for increased work along this general line was recog- 
nized in the last Congress and we are soon to have a research 


laboratory located in the Cotton Belt and financed with a million 
dollars a year by the Federal Government. I naturally hope that 
this laboratory will be located at Auburn, but wherever it is lo- 
cated it holds out a very distinct promise for the cotton industry. 
It would be wonderful if at the very beginning of this search we 
could all agree on two programs, namely, that we could cover our 
cotton in cotton bagging and that would ask the Post Office De- 
partment to tie up our mail with cotton string instead of with jute. 


people work for 8 and 12 cents per day. I will speak about this 
more generally later. 

I realize the difficulty of a common program sufficiently broad 
for everyone to get behind it. I believe that the most funda- 
mental difficulty down here at the moment is the lack of a fair 
amount of industry. If our farmer friends can have a proper 
appreciation of what this means, I am quite sure we can have 
cooperative effort toward its accomplishment. 

I lived in Birmingham during the 10 years that Dr. George R. 
Stuart was pastor of the First Methodist Church. He told us 
that in his experience with people he had never been able to get 
everybody to do the same thing ing in two instances; he 
could get everybody to stand up, and he could get everybody to 
sit down. He also told us that a certain member of his church 
complained to him that the people were not friendly, that no one 
spoke to him. His answer was, “When you go to church next 
Sunday, I suggest if you shake hands with the person next to you, 
he will shake hands with you.” I think that behind this philoso- 
phy there is an answer to many of our problems today, but I am 
not here to try to claim any final answers. 

To all those studying the subject I feel sure that you can learn 
much from the annual international edition of your local paper 
here, the Cotton Trade Journal. President Roosevelt on election 
eve night at Hyde Park said: “The modern interdependent indus- 
trial and agricultural society is like a large factory. Each member 
of the organization has his own job to perform on the assembly 
line, but if the conveyor belt breaks or gets tangled up, no one 
in the factory, no matter how hard he tries, can do his own par- 
ticular job. Each of us—farmer, businessman, or worker—suffers 
when anything goes wrong with the conveyor belt. If our democ- 
racy is to survive it must give the average man reasonabie assur- 
ance that the belts will be kept moving.” 

What our problems are has been repeated over and over again by 
many people. I am going to quote from some of these later on. 
Right here, though, I should like to claim for our section tremen- 
dous progress since the Civil War, regardless of our handicaps and 
regardless of obstacles and obstructions. I am not going to try 
to outline or detail this evidence of progress. You cannot look 
anywhere without seeing it. The South is going to continue to 
make progress in spite of obstacles. This is not going to stop us, 
however, from calling attention to unfair treatment and injustices 
and to suggest their elimination. 

The Department of Agriculture in Washington, together with 
the help of our Congressmen, have worked out a farm program. 
We have recently voted to continue this program and as a farmer 
in south Alabama I voted with the majority. Some of my reasons 
- this position might be different from the reasons of someone 
else. 

At Enterprise, Ala., there is a monument erected by citizens of 
that town in the main city square to the boll weevil. The boll 
weevil destroyed so much of their cotton (for which he did not 
pay them) that they, through desperation, had to look for other 
crops and they began to plant peanuts and raise hogs and the 
results were so satisfactory that they expressed their appreciation 
with a monument to the boll weevil for having come. 

Now comes the Federal Government and asks us to curtail our 
cotton and pays us for it and thereby gives us the opportunity to 
find other crops and I am sure we will discover that they will be 
just as helpful to us as the Enterprise farmers found peanuts and 
hogs were helpful to them. My only suggestion to our cotton 
farmers in the Southeast is that they take advantage as fast as 
they can of this legislation, helping to improve its administration 
wherever possible. Surely the loan policy should give way to a 
free market supported by benefits. 

In the North and West I recently read accounts of prizes that 
had been won by farm boys and girls. One girl won a prize for 
having put up in the course of a certain length of time 4,000 cans 
and jars of vegetables, fruits, and meats, and another 14-year-old 
girl of Aledo, Ill., Irene Brown, had raised the prize steer and was 
paid $3,785 for him, and as a matter of interest, it was bought 
by an industrial company—the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., of 
Akron, Ohio. 

In the South where just a few years ago prizes were being 
offered for the purpose of stimulating the best result in cotton, 
today we find prizes also for the best corn, the best pig, and for 
the best steer. 

The dairy countries of Europe, because they were dairy coun- 
tries, now have their farm lands richer today than they were & 
thousand years ago when they first put them under fence. For a 
hundred years the South has been pursuing a farm policy that 
has left our land and our people the poorest in our country. 
Everywhere we see tendencies away from this. Legume and cover 
crops for both winter and summer, the growing of cattle and hogs 
and dairy products is increasing. These programs are having the 
support of our farm leaders all over the South. As we change 
more and more of our land from cotton to pastures, food and 























dairy products, we are still going to find that we have not solved 
the problem until we have nearby customers. 

A recent study in Georgia showed that from 1920 to 1930 between 
three and four hundred thousand young people left Georgia and 
went to other States. Georgia estimated that for the education 
and care of this many young people to maturity had cost the State 
a billion dollars, and, yet, just as they reached the point where they 
could turn their talent to production and benefit for Georgia, they 
found that broader and better opportunities seemed to lie in the 
North. This has all got to be changed. It is changing. 

Dr. H. A. Morgan, of T. V. A., several years ago made a wonderful 
speech on the subject of Decentralization of Industry. He com- 
pared two counties in Tennessee—Lowden and Hancock; Hancock 
purely agricultural, Lowden with agriculture and industry fairly 
well balanced. He showed that in Lowden the assessed valuation 
per child of school age was nearly double that of Hancock. He 
showed that the amount spent per child of school age was three 
times as much in Lowden, that the schools were opened 50 percent 
more days, that the teachers’ salaries were nearly double that of 
Hancock, and that the tax rate per $100 was less in Lowden than in 
Hancock. Dr. Morgan compared Mississippi and Ohio. Mississippi, 
with no industry, with farming practically the only occupation, 
producing agricultural products to the value of a billion dollars, 
whereas Ohio, the smaller State, with 63 percent of its population 
in incorporated towns and cities, had a farm income of over $3,000,- 
000,000. Mississippi was raising cotton for export and Ohio was 
raising diversified food products for her industrial population. Dr. 
Morgan asks, “Do you see what industry does for agriculture?” 

In the South we are not asking industry to pick up lock, stock, 
and barrel and move down here, but we are suggesting that, where 
the advantages justify it, that industry be encouraged to come, 
and we are suggesting that all national manufacturers whose plants 
are in the North consider the establishment in the South of branch 
plants at least to take care of some of the needs of their southern 
customers. 

We have two and one-half million farmers in the South. 
Wouldn’t they and the whole country be better off if they could 
buy their trace chains from some southern plant, a branch plant 
if you please, of the Pittsburgh plant? 

There has been some criticism of the fact that localities in the 
South have offered some inducement for such moves—have offered 
tax exemptions. I don’t care to argue the point to a conclusion, but 
all of the industry in the East and North was established behind a 
tariff wall, which means that all of our people were taxed with a 
tariff tax in order that they might become established. 

It seems to me in comparison with this a very small thing in some 
instances for the local communities down here to say that we aito- 
gether, and only we are willing to burden ourselves by carrying your 
tax while you come and get established with us. I have said always 
that in the South we want no industry that comes here for the pur- 
pose of exploiting any situation. As much as we desire to have a 
mixture of industry and agriculture, we would prefer to fight our 
battle along agricultural lines and take our indusirial development 
more slowly. 

In our home market, cotton has a hard fight with domestic com- 
peting fibers. We all recognize this and all we ask is that there be 
no favorites. In 1911 the United States produced 500,000 pounds of 
rayon, with a world total of 18,500,000. In 1937 the United States 
produced 342,000,000, with a world total of 1,800,000,000, with Japan 
well in the lead and making it so cheaply that they require local 
spinners to use 25-percent rayon with cotton for all fabric for 
home use. 

In 1916 kraft paper was produced in this country to the equivalent 
of 684,000 B/C. In 1936 this had increased to 3,904,000,000 pounds, 
or the equivalent of 7,800,000 B/C. 

Paper and rayon are fair and natural substitutes for cotton in 
many places, but certainly we must be alert and active in the interest 
of cotton. 

How will nearby industry help the southern situation? The 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United States Department 
of Agriculture on April 15, 1938, listed the farm wage rates of the 
several States as of April 1. The lowcst rates were in the following 


order: 


ne Uc ase ree ee eae $0.80 | 
GN oe Sones sane oe cara oe tages acne cna cane amemteinn . 85 
ce re ee nn ee neo oceans .90 
I ah ccs ec a ih So co de a Sa on dp es vom .95 
INN tn ee ee 1.00 


This for one day’s work without board. Twenty cents per day 
was deducted if board was supplied. These wages refiect the old 
system. Since it was this farm wage at home or an industrial 
wage away from home, it is only natural that our farm boys and 
girls continue to go North. I think all industry is just as bad as 
all agriculture. I think that in the South farm boys and girls 
should have a chance for an industrial job without having to 
leave home. I think that as these 90-cent-per-day workers are 
given a chance for jcbs in industry for $2.50 and up, that this will 
be that many more dollars in their hands to spend first for truck 
from the nearby farmer, and then for the finer things that come 
from the North. 

The minimum in the South today for the textile worker is 30 
cents per hour for 8 hours, with an average of nearer 40 cents. 
Multiply this by 300,000 southern textile workers and you can 
easily see how much increased purchasing power has resulted in 
this one industry. 

You have only to look around in your home or on your person, 
or on the shelves of any store, to realize that the stuff we spend 
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our money for in the South largely comes from without the 
South. If the North loses an industrial worker to the South, it 
results in the changing of a southern farmer to a textile worker 
and out of this move the North as a whole profits more than 
does the South. Yet we find an active opposition from the 
populous industrial North to every effort we are making to de- 
velop industry in this predominantly agricultural section. 

Secretary Hull is constantly reminding us that trade is not a 
one-way traffic. Since the war between the States, the South has 
been buying things from the North with doilars that came from 
our exported cotton. The North has all the manufacturing in- 
dustry in this country, the South can’t become industrialized 
without some of this industry moving from the North to the 
South. The North became industrialized behind a tariff wall 
against the older European industrial countries. The South can’t 
erect any such barriers against the industrial North, they don’t 
want to, but they do say that since the North expect to continue 
to sell us automobiles, electric refrigerators, radios, watches and 
clocks, cutlery, luxury and semiluxury articles, they must take 
pay for these things in a large way in things that we can make 
in the South. The same argument that Secretary Hull uses of 
swapping things in a trade between nations holds just as true in 
a trade between the States. We like to grow cotton in the South, 
we want to keep on growing it, we want to keep growing some for 
the export markets, but the North must look less and less for 
cotton dollars in payment for the things that they sell us and 
they must realize that they must more and more take their pay 
in things from the South. As I said before, all sections of this 
country will be better off because of this. 

President Roosevelt on July 4 last year, addressing the descend- 
ants of old Hudson Valley families, reminded them that a hundred 
years before Governor Clinton was asking for public money with 
which to build the Erie Canal in order to float the farm produce 
of the West more cheaply to New York. President Roosevelt said 
that his forbears, together with the other valley farmers, op- 
posed the program, feeling that they would lose their markets to 
the down-river urban dwellers to the cheaper farm produce of 
the West. But he said that over the opposition of our forebears. 
the canal was dug and that as a result the descendants of the 
Hudson Valley farmers are still there and prospering and the West 
has developed and, our urban neighbors had the benefit of the 
cheaper western products. 

The South doesn’t want a Government canal dug to the urban 
centers of the North; but they do want barriers in the way of 
discriminatory freight rates removed, and, as that does us good, 
it will be just that many more dollars in our pockets to buy 
more of the high-priced luxury and semiluxuary goods from the 
North and to help us to assume our full responsibility, social and 
economic, in this Nation of sister States. For a hundred years 
the South has had to pay for the things it bought from the North 
with dollats—-dollars which came to us from our exported raw 
products. This has worked a hardship on our land and our people. 
That procedure will not continue. 

It is stopping right now. Fair trade must be by barter; if we 
are to continue to buy things from the North, they must in a 
large measure take their pay with things from the South. We 
won't have international trade on any other basis, and certainly 
the trade between the States must be on that basis, too. 

The two great stumbling blocks today to expansion of indus- 
trial growth in the South are, first, the distance from the more 
populous markets of the North and, second, the South has to pay 
higher rates per mile for moving its stuff than the North has to 
pay per mile for moving their stuff. I prefer not to let this fact 
rest on my statement alone, and so I am quoting you what some 
other people have recently said. 

First, though, let me say that the textile interests of the South 
filed their protest in this matter of discriminatory freight rates 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission and the northern 
railroads, in opposing our efforts, filed the following statement: 
“In many instances such commodities, sought to be marketed 
within official territory, come into direct competition with the com- 
modities produced in that territory. Official lines, therefore, are 
in duty bound to protect the geographical or cther natural ad- 
vantages possessed by shippers or producers on their lines, and as 
a matter of justice and equity they may not be required to join 
in such low bases of interterritorial rates as to nullify or neu- 
tralize those natural advantages.” 

The Interstate Commerce Commission decided against us, but a 
minority report was filed by three of their members in which they 
said, “We repeat, thcrefore, that if rate equality on cotton piece 
goods is not justified on this record, it is not likely that sufficient 
evidence can be adduced to move the Commission to prescribe rate 
equality for any other commedity.” 

Since the southern Governors have taken up this whole ques- 
tion before the Interstate Commerce Commission and hearings in 
that case have just been completed at Buffalo, N. Y. The opposi- 
tion was led by northern Governors, with Governor Lehman of 
New York at the head. I hope the philosophy of Governor Clinton 
will prevail. 

Governor-elect Frank Dixon, of Alabama, was recently in Wash- 
ington in conference with the President and he said, “The Presi- 
dent is convinced that the present discrimination in fixing freight 
rates must be and will be corrected.” 

The National Emergency Council in their recent report on the 
South said, ‘‘The South has been forced for generations to sell its 
agricultural products in an unprotected world market, and to buy 
its manufactured goods at prices supported by high tariffs. The 
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South, in fact, has been caught in a vise that has kept it from 
moving along with the main stream of American economic life. 
On the one hand, the freight rates have hampered its industry; 
on the other hand, our high tariff has subsidized industry in other 
sections of the country at the expense of the South. Penalized 
for being rural, and handicapped in its efforts to industrialize, the 
economic life of the South has been squeezed to a point where 
the purchasing power of the southern people does not provide an 
adequate market for its own industries nor an attractive market 
for those of the rest of the country. 

“Moreover, by curtailing imports, the tariff has reduced the abil- 
ity of foreign countries to buy American cotton and other agricul- 
tural exports. America’s trade restrictions, without sufficient ex- 
pansion of our domestic markets for southern products, have hurt 
the South more than any other region.” 

The Honorable Harry Hopkins, W. P. A. Director, several weeks ago 
in a Memphis national broadcast hook-up said, “Crushed by the 
Civil War and the incredibly vicious period of reconstruction, what 
you have done and are doing in the face of economic and political 
handicaps which have prevailed since the War between the States 
constitutes a saga of human accomplishment of which you can 
forever be proud. * * * Later the freight rate structure was 
planned to clinch the industrial supremacy of the North and the 
East. It still stands and today’s rate differentials penalize both 
southern railroads and southern shippers. Northern manufactur- 
ers have a rate advantage of about 30 percent over southern manu- 
facturers who want to ship the same products into the rich and 
populous North and East. The tariff puts a double handicap on 
the South. It makes it difficult for foreign shippers to send goods 
here in exchange for our export crops of cotton and tobacco. At 
the same time, it increases the prices of manufactured products 
which the South must buy.” 

The Honorable Alf Landon, head of the Republican Party, has 
recently in Little Rock, Ark., said: “It is evident that the Re- 
publican Party after fighting a war to keep the South in the Union, 
unhappily for the Nation, has ever since pursued a tragic policy, 
the effect of which has been to keep the South out of the Union.” 
Ex-Governor Theodore Christianson, of Minnesota, recently in Ala- 
bama, is quoted as saying: “The South has been discriminated 
against in that matter and suffered freight rate injustice. Freight 
rates should not be geographical, but should be based solely on the 
cost of rendering the service performed.” 

The Honorable David Lilienthal, T. V. A. director, in an address 
at the University of Alabama, was quoted as saying that money 
that had come into the South from its exported cotton and which 
was spent for things made in the North had been the basis of the 
tremendous industrial and transportation wealth of that section. 
He also said that the prices obtained for the South’s exported cot- 
ton had been so low that it had left an impoverished people and 
an impoverished land. Colliers on April 30 said: “The Constitu- 
tion says they can’t do it, but the States are erecting trade barriers 
against each other.” 

If the South is an economic problem and if there is to be a dis- 
cussion of conditions in the South, it seems that we should deal in 
causes as well as results. If the South has been the Cinderella of 
the Nation since the War between the States, is there any wonder 
that today we find in the South the lowest expenditure per school 
pupil, the lowest paid school teachers, the greatest percentage of 
illiteracy, is it any wonder that we find the lowest farm income, 
the lowest textile money income, the lowest percentage of income 
taxpayers, the lowest per capita wealth, obtainable anywhere. 

We sometime overlook in thinking about our problems down 
here the tremendous value of our cottonseed oil. I have before me 
a chart which shows that in 1937 we produced 4,000,000 barrels of 
400 pounds each of cottonseed oil and that we imported 517,000 
barrels. This same chart indicates that we imported about 3,000,000 
barrels of other oils, including coconut, palm kernel, peanut, olive, 
sesame, Obassu, tea seed, rape seed, and sunflower. We produced 
domestically 126,000 barrels of peanut oil and 285,000 barrels of soy- 
bean oil. 

I have before me a list of 1937 imports gotten out by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. It lists the imports of cotton- 
seed oil as 194,000,000 pounds and of soybean oil as 109,000,000 
pounds. I will not attempt to list the others. These imported oils 
are directly competitive with our own cottonseed, peanut, and soy- 
bean oils. 

A few years ago in the interest of our domestic oils Congress put 






duties on imported oils including whale oil. These imported oils | 


come through our ports, of course, and go largely to the Middle 
West for processing into salad dressings, cooking fats, and soaps. 

Cincinnati is a very large processing center and I wish to dis- 
cuss freight rates on these imported oils from the ports to Cincin- 
nati in comparison with freight rates on our domestic oils to 
Cincinnati. There is a case now pending before the I. C. C. 
filed by southern cottonseed crushers against railroads serving this 
industry. The complaint is that from New Orleans, La., to Cin- 
cinnati, 828 miles, the rate on imported oil is 28 cents per hun- 
dredweight, whereas the domestic oil takes a rate of 56 cents—just 
double. In other words, imported cottonseed oils from Brazil and 
the Orient moving through New Orleans, passing over exactly the 
same railroad, between exactly the same points, New Orleans and 
Cincinnati, enjoy a rate of 28 cents, whereas the same kind of oil 
produced in this country, going over the same railroad, between 
the same points, New Orleans and Cincinnati, pays 56 cents. 

From Houston, Tex., to Cincinnati, 1,054 miles, the rate on im- 
ported oil is 31 cents; on domestic oil, 65 cents. The southern 
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railroads claim they had to put these rates on imported oils in order 
to compete with rates put on by northern railroads from the 
Atlantic ports to Cincinnati. The rate from Baltimore to Cincin- 
nati, 572 miles, on imported oils is 31 cents. The rate from New 
York and Boston to Cincinnati, 741 miles and 892 miles, respec- 
tively, is 34 cents. The rate on whale oil from Boston to Cincin- 
nati is 33 cents. From Montgomery, Ala., to Cincinnati, Ohio, 578 
miles, the rate on domestic oils is 46 cents. 

This case was heard before Examiner John McChord and in this 
record the following statement was made: “In 1934 foreign vegetable 
oils came to United States—741,000,000 pounds. In 1936 this had 
grown to 1,279,000,000 pounds and with further increases in 1937.” 

The low prices prevailing for our cottonseed and cottonseed oil 
indicate that the present duties are not fairly protective, and 
further than that it indicates that railroad rates in favor of im- 
ported stuff and against the domestic product has to an appre- 
ciable extent nullified the protective tariff. 

The examiner himself in this case says: “It is believed from the 
evidence in the case that the maintenance of the low import rates 
on vegetable oils described in the complaint and the product out 
of which it is made is a distinct economic menace to complain- 
ants, as well as the farmers of America who are engaged in culti- 
vating and producing cottonseed, cottonseed oil, and other vegetable 
oils from the product of the farm.” 

To the credit of the southern railroads, an official of the L. & N. 
Railroad, testifying in behalf of all southern carriers, expressed 
themselves as finding no objection to the proposition to estab- 
lish the imported and domestic oil rates on a pacity and to the 
credit of Examiner McChord he has found that the procedures 
complained of are unduly prejudicial to and unjustly discrimina- 
tory against complainants and all other procucers of domestic 
cottonseed and other oil-bearing products and the oil manufac- 
tured therefrom, and he has recommended parity rates. 

This report has been on file with I. C. C. now for some months. 
The abuse has been in effect for a long time and continues. 

Just as the textile industry, processors of cotton undertook the 
fight against a ‘discrimination against a southern farm product, 
here we also find the processors of cottonseed leading the fight 
against unfair freight rates imposed upon another southern farm 
product. I could go further and mention discriminatory freight 
rates on stoves, on the stone we dig out of the ground in Ala- 
bama and Georgia, shoes we are trying to manufacture in Tennes- 
see and Georgia, and all the rest, but the case quoted serves the 


purpose. 

I want to talk about injustices to this cottonseed product in 
another way. Oleomargarine is a healthful product. It would 
naturally substitute for butter, but it also has a field of its 
own. Wisconsin put a prohibitive tax on oleomargarine and be- 
cause of the insistence of the dairy interests of the North, today 
every manufacturer, wholesaler, and retailer has to pay a special 
license tax of $400, $200, and $6, respectively, in order to handle 
oleomargarine. Troublescme reports of sales have to be made 
out. You would almost think it was a narcotic, and if the manu- 
facturer puts yellow coloring in it he has to pay an extra 10 cents 
per pound tax, and so the distributor gives a little package of 
coloring with each package of oleomargarine so that the customers 
who cannot afford to buy butter can do their own coloring. There 
is no similar tax on white butter containing the same coloring 
materials. This license tax is outrageous and should come off. 

With an internal tax sgainst our oleomargarine, with a high 
tariff tax against imports of foreign butter and cheese, with India 
jute on the free list, Congressman Boileau, of Wisconsin, tried to 
inject into the present farm bill a prohibition against the use of 
our land which is taken out of cotton for the raising of eggs, 
chickens, milk, butter, or cheese, beef or pork for sale, even within 
our own section. 

Louisiana is one Southern State that has consistently believed in 
tariff protection. They have asked and secured tariff protection 
on their sugar so it is not out of place for me here to discuss the 
tariff question. 

Cotton that grows from Texas to Virginia is the only important 
farm product that has no protection. Senator BANKHEaD recently 
said: “I am not in favor of forcing southerners to compete with 
the starvation income of peons and coolies of other countries.” I 
am quoting below some statements and facts in support of a fair 
protection for our home market for cotton as against its worst com- 
petitor—jute. 

The Commissioners of Agriculture for Southern States are on 
record and have passed resolutions favoring urging an adequate 
tariff on jute and jute products. I will refer you to the procedure 
they took when they were asking for a fair tariff in protection for 
their butterfats and other edible fats. They did not ask for pro- 
tection for their cotton oils and fats only, they asked for a tariff 
on whale oil, sunflower, rapeseed, perilla, sesame, palm and 
coconut oils, and “an import tax on all oils and fats directly or 
indirectly competitive with all oils and fats grown or produced 
on American farms—such tax to be at a level which will permit 
domestic producers to market their complete output in the do- 
mestic market at prices which will cover fair domestic cost of pro- 
duction.” 

The American Farm Bureau Federation at your eighteenth con- 
vention in Pasadena, Calif., last December passed the following 
resolution: “During such periods of time as curtailed market outlets 
force American farmers to restrict the production of farm products 
more than is necessary to be consistent with good farm practices, 
including the maintenance of a high degree of soil fertility, we 
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urge that Federal laws and regulations restrict the importation 
from foreign countries of farm products to such points as is neces- 
sary to maintain the widest possible market for domestic farm 
products at fair price levels.” 

Since 1933 our cotton crops have been curtailed and our Govern- 
ment has had continually to protect the price by loans and other 
methods, and during this time Senator RussE.L, of Georgia, says 
that imports of jute increased from 517,000,000 pounds in 1933 to 
716,000,000 pounds in 1935. He showed that as cotton goes up 
in this country, importation of this low-wage product also in- 
creases. The New York Journal of Commerce on March 24, 1937, 
in speaking of the jute industry in India quoted from their own 
statement: “The position now is that all units of the industry 
will continue to expand and increase their output so as to take 
advantage of the demand which is still on the upgrade.” 

The Atlantic Constitution on June 1, 1936, said: “Substitution 
of cotton for jute in the manufacture of many products would 
be ‘new use’ * * * cotton could displace jute completely from 
every use in this country with a resulting better manufactured 
product that would be more satisfactory to the public.” 

The Alabama Journal of August 27 said: “Jute offers perhaps 
the most conspicuous example of tariff favoritism with which the 
South has to contend. Jute is a good place for the South’s Repre- 
sentatives in Congress to begin to make their fight in order to 
get a square deal for a million and a half bales of cotton per 

ear.” 
< Mr. Louis J. Taber, master of National Grange, said: “On such 
matters as the tariff and kindred problems, the farmer has not 
received justice. Agriculture is entitled to the American market 
for all farm commodities that can be efficiently produced in this 
country. We have too large a free list. We must not only have 
additional tariff protection but we must prevent unfair treatment 
of the farmer in reciprocity treaties and international trade.” 

And in May of last year Mr. Lynn R. Edminster, Chief Economic 
Analyst with the Department of State, was in Birmingham, ad- 
dressing the chamber of commerce, and he said: “The unvarnished 
truth concerning this whole agricultural import matter is that 
the bulk of agricultural products which can be produced in this 
country at less than a proMibitive cost have long since been barred 
out of our markets by high tariffs.” And again, “No one, so far as 
I know, seriously proposed that it should be otherwise.” 

And I will quote Senator BoraH again, who said on August 29, 
1936: 

“The farmers’ prosperity depends upon the maintenance of his 
exclusive right to the American market. Put the tariff up, even if 
it amounts to an embargo, in order to give the American farmer, up 
to the limit of his production; our home market; then the farmer 
will be prosperous, and not until then.” 

Congressman Futmer, of South Carolina, in his net-weight bill, 
gave the following figures dealing with our importation of jute 
and jute products: 1892, 260,000,000 pounds, 1900, 400,000,000 pounds; 
1910, 600,000,000 pounds; and now over a billion pounds. 

In recent figures compiled by Stein Hall & Co., September 20, 1937, 
they made the following comparison regarding production of India 
jute and shipment of burlap to the United States: 1935-36—acres, 
2,181,000; crops in bales, 8,150,000; 1936-37—acres, 2,822,000; crops 
in bales, 10,725,000. Shipments of burlap alone to United States of 
America, 1935-36, 906,000,000; 1936-37, 1,150,000,000. 

The cotton that grows from Virginia to Texas is the only major 
farm crop in this country that is not protected by tariff. Senator 
RvusseELL, of Georgia, last year made an attempt to correct this situa- 
tion; he was opposed by a Senator from New York because his 
dairy farmers sacked their feed in burlap bags. Burlap bags are 
cheaper than cotton bags, because it is made out of India jute grown 
by people paid 8, 10, and 12 cents a day. The New York dairy farms 
have a tariff of 7 cents a pound on their cheese and 14 cents a pound 
on their butter. 

A Senator from Idaho objected to Senator Russe.u’s jute tariff 
bill because his farmers sacked their potatoes in burlap bags, and 
yet there is a tariff on potatoes and there is a tariff of 1 cent a pound 
on sugar to protect the wages and profits of sugar-beet growers of 
Idaho, and scuthern cotton farmers pay 1 cent a pound more for 
their sugar, and yet Idaho doesn’t want to use cotton bags because 
they can get burlap bags cheaper, only for one reason—hbecause they 
come from India, where people work for 8, 10, and 12 cents a day. 

A Senator from Washington objected to this tariff bill because he 
has never seen his grain in cotton bags. If cotton was fairly pro- 
tected from India jute so that Washington farmers could get a 
cotton bag as cheaply as a burlap bag, Washington farmers would 
use cotton bags. 

They have a tariff on the Pacific coast, there is a tariff pro- 
tecting their salmon, their lumber, their apples, their wheat, their 
wines and their citrus fruits and the southern cotton farmers 
are customers for all of this stuff. 

Southern farmers like to grow cotton, he has been growing it 
for generations, he is willing to even grew cotton and buy some 
of his foods, but if he is to keep his farm lands in cotton, then 
the food’farmers of the North most certainly sack their food and 
feed in cotton. 

The Post Office Department every year buys several hundred 
thousand pounds of string for tying up United States mail. They 
ask for bids for both cotton and jute, and they buy the jute for 
just one reason; it is cheaper. 

In the Democratic platform adopted at Philadelphia there is this 
plank, “We shall continue, as in the past, to give adequate pro- 
tection to our farmers and manufacturers against unfair competi- 
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tion and the dumping on our shores of commodities and goods 
produced by cheap labor and subsidized by foreign governments.” 

In the Georgia-Alabama edition of the Progressive Farmer Rural- 
ist, June 15-30, 1932, under the heading Jute—an Enemy of Cotton, 
Mr. C. A. Cobb, recently director of the southern division of 
A. A. A. said: “All fibers are competitive.” 

When the farmers of California, Arizona, and New Mexico de- 
cided to begin growing long staple cotton a few years ago the 
first thing they did was to go to Congress and ask and get a 
7-cents-a-pound tariff against Egyptian cotton. The equivalent of 
2,000,000 bales of our cotton is coming to this country every year 
in jute and jute products. We are not asking, as Senator BoraH 
Suggested, an embargo against this, but we believe a fair tariff 
would stop well over half of it and this would open up an Ameri- 
can market for over 1,000,000 bales of American cotton and bring 
into our Treasury a tariff revenue from whatever jute that con- 
tinued to come in. 

There is a tariff on wheat, on corn, oats, cattle; a tariff on 
butter, cheese, potatoes, and a tariff on every farm product except 
the cotton that grows from Texas to Virginia. 

Our Government is spending millions of dollars in an effort to 
establish parity income for our cotton farmers and yet every effort 
to increase the price of cotton opens our doors that much wider 
for increased quantities of this jute. Like an umbrella, the higher 
the prices for our cotton the higher the umbrella over this farm- 
grown pauper-labor product. 

Southern farm interests appreciate every helpful effort from our 
National Government, but we feel the need of coordinated effort. 
We have the greatest respect for the reciprocal trade treaty pro- 
gram sponsored by Secretary Hull; and we've said before if the time 
ever comes or if it’s here now when a southern man can hope to 
be President of the United States, Mr. Huil is our 1940 candidate. 
In the January 15th Saturday Evening Post, in an article about 
Mr. Hull, Marquis James says that the Secretary’s method is to say 
to a country, “We will lower our duty on such and such items 
which you have and we need if you will lower them on such and 
such items which we have and you need.” We are for this 100 
percent. We even recognize the necessity of some departures. 
Our textile mission to Japan last year in friendly cooperation estab- 
lished an arrangement for quota imports of cotton goods from that 
country, although we have idle spindles and unemployed textile 
workers and we don’t need a yard or a pound of their cotton goods. 
We think that Senator Caprer overstated the case when he said 
that “the American farmers are being sold down the river.” Mr. 
James says that these treaties have greatly increased our export 
trade in manufactured articles, such as automobiles, farm ma- 
chinery, oil, refrigerators, sewing machines, etc., and that specific 
injuries to agricultural producers are more than recompensed by 
the general gains—the “greatest good to the greatest number” 
theory. This is what the tariff-protected industries have been tell- 
ing our exporting farmers for 100 years. They buy our machines, 
tend them with their cheaper labor, and then want to sell us the 
product. They have adopted our machine and methods but not 
our standards. 

Secretary Wallace continues to tell us that we lost our exports for 
cotton since 1933 because of lack of dollar exchange in the hands 
of foreigners. Secretary Hull tells us that foreign customers found 
dollar exchange to buy increasing quantities of the manufactured 
articles listed above. 

Secretary Hull negotiated a trade treaty with the British Empire. 
We had hoped that he would put a quota on jute products not over 
65 percent of the average imports for the years 1931 to 1935, inclu- 
sive. We need their rubber and their tin and they need our cotton, 
Let’s remove every trade barrier for their free interchange. 

In a recent hearing in Washington for the purpose of establish- 
ing a quota limit on jute three governmental departments appeared 
in opposition, the State, Agricultural, and Labor Departments, from 
whom cotton farmers and textile workers have every right to expect 
all possible help—from the Labor Department protection for textile 
workers’ jobs; from the Department of Agriculture protection for 
cotton’s home market; and from the Department of State true 
reciprocity—swapping only what each nation has in overabundance 
that the other needs. Cotton fighting for its life against paper and 
rayon—home products——and then in addition this unfair fight 
against jute. 

In a senatorial debate in Congress on April 15, Senator BANKHEAD, 
of Alabama, made the following statement. This statement of the 
Senator came curing the debate on an appropriation for the Vet- 
erans’ Administration of $547,917,500. The appropriation carried 
the provision that no part of this appropriation should be ex- 
pended for the purchase of oleomargarine or butter substitute for 
focd. Senator Grorce, of Georgia, suggested an amendment that 
no part be used for the purchase of oleomargarine unless at the 
request of the veteran or on the prescription of a doctor, but even 
this proposal was defeated. 

Senator BANKHEAD said: “A few days ago there was proposed a 
tariff on jute, a commodity raised in India, the pauper labor there 
displacing over 2,000,000 bales of cotton in the American market. 
Where did the Senator and the other Senators from the dairy 
States stand when the question of a cent or two upon a bag here 
and there for potatoes or something else was before us? * * * 
The Senator asks about a tariff on cottonseed oil. Unhappily the 
southern cotton farmers have not received protection against the 
importation of cottonseed oil similar to the protection the wheat 
growers, the barley growers, and the oat growers in the West have 
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received. They have not received protection on raw cotton; they 
have not received protection on manufactured cotton. Our coun- 
try has been flooded with importations of cheap Japanese cotton 
goods during the past few years. Southern cotton producers have 
had no sort of protection, while the agricultural interests and the 
producers in every other part of the United States have demanded 
the American market for the American farmers * * *. Since I 
have been in the Senate I have seen the western farmers and the 
southern farmers marching together in a common interest, stand- 
ing by each other, helping each other so far as they were asking 
for the right thing. But, Mr. President, unhappily I do not see 
any opening in the clouds that have been hanging over us since 
the days of the Civil War, so long as any sort of sacrifice is in- 
volved. It is very fine if we can all sit back in peace and com- 
placency and say, “Yes; we are standing together. It will not cost 
us anything. We have what we need. Now we will go along with 
you fellows unless it costs us something. Then we will sepa- 
rate” * * * I have no purpose to injure the dairymen; there 
are too many good ones all over America; but, Mr. President, we 
do not have to injure any group of people in order to make possible 
the use of food such as this, which can be used healthfully by 
millions of American people who can get none or not enough of 
high-priced butter.” 

I should like to refer again to the three points I wanted to bring 
to your attention in this paper. 

First. The things which we can do for ourselves—better cotton- 
seed, more intelligent use of our land, and the encouragement to- 
ward and support of local industry. 

Second. The necessity for the removal of freight-rate barriers 
and injustices. 

Third. The removal of the internal tariff against cottonseed oil, 
and equal tariff protection for this product. Cotton fiber and 
cotton goods need the help of all who are interested in helping the 
South, and in helping the South helping the Nation. 


Municipaily Owned Power System in Tacoma, Wash. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HOMER T. BONE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 23 (legislative day of Tuesday, January 17), 
1939 


ARTICLE FROM TACOMA SUNDAY LEDGER OF JANUARY 1, 1939 


Mr. BONE. Mr. President, I think it may be of more than 
passing interest to the people of the country to know some- 
thing of the progress being made by my own city of Tacoma, 
Wash., in the field of public ownership of power. Tacoma is 
a city which for years has enjoyed the cheapest electric light 
and power rates in the country. Therefore I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
article on the Tacoma municipally owned power system 
which appeared in the issue of the Tacoma Sunday Ledger 
of January 1, 1939. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From Tacoma Sunday Ledger of January 1, 1939] 
TurRN ON Your Licuts! CHEAPFstT IN U. S. A. HERE—New LOWER 
RATES OF TACOMA MUNICIPAL LIGHT DEPARTMENT IN EFFECT To- 
DAY—STATISTICIAN TELLS How INEXPENSIVE POWER Is 


Tacoma’s light and power rate for domestic consumption, already 
lowest in the world, becomes still lower, effective today. 

Under the new rate Tacoma users will pay per month 414 cents 
for the first 20 kilowatt-hours, 1 cent per kilowatt-hour for the next 
490, and one-half cent for all additional. The reduction will repre- 
sent a saving of about 11 percent in average monthly bills, accord- 
ing to Commissioner Ira S. Davisson, who announced the new rate 
schcdule recently. He also has expressed the belief that a further 
reduction will be possible in 1940. The reduced rates have been 
made possible by the favorable financial condition of the city light 
department and the fact that the department’s bond redemption 
schedule has been eased considerably in recent months, 

To bring home to Tacomans the lowness of their light and power 
rates, the News Tribune asked Vivan Jones, rate engineer and 
statistician for the city light department, to reduce some typical 
light and power uses in the average Tacoma home to an actual 
cost basis. 
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For instance, consider that basement light which is so apt to be 
left burning. Discovered after an hour’s illumination, 
what has it cost? Approximately one-seventeenth of 1 cent, ac<« 
cording to Mr. Jones. That is, assuming it is the usual 60-watt 
globe and figuring the rate at 1 cent per kilowatt-hour which will 
apply (beginning January 1) after the first 20 hours of consump- 
tion. In other words, a 60-watt light, whether it be in the base- 
ment or on the back porch, can be burned nearly 17 hours for 1 
cent. You can leave the porch light on all night and every night 
for a month at a total cost of about 18 cents. 

An electric clock will consume 1% kilowatt-hours of current 
in a month, at a cost of 1% cents. Likewise, an electric fan can 
be operated 20 hours for 1 cent. Invasions from Mars via radio 
come a little higher, Mr. Jones figuring the average set consumes 
about 8 kilowatt-hours of current a month, or 8 cents worth. 

Electric irons are estimated to consume 4 cents worth of cur- 
Trent per month in the average home. And turning from heat to 
cold, to emphasize electricity’s range of uses, the average refrig- 
erator uses from 20 to 40 hours of current a month at a cost of 
that many cents. 

ELECTRIC RANGE $1.30 A MONTH 


The kitchen range begins to run into real money, the cost of 
preparing some 90 meals being figured at $1.25 to $1.30. Mr. 
Jones fails to state whether this includes any baked beans. Sew- 
ing-machine operation is practically a gift from the light depart- 
ment for the estimate of an average month’s operating power is 
@ lone kilowatt-hour, or 1 cent. 

Two relatively expensive items of home electricity cost are 
water heaters and oil furnaces, the former estimated at $1.88 to 
$2.63 a month and the latter at 25 to 624 cents a month. But, 
on the other hand, if you have hesitated to install an electric 
dishwasher for fear it will require too much current, hesitate no 
longer. Mr. Jones assures us that such a machine will wash the 
dishes three times a day for a month and add less than 3 cents 
to the month’s bill. 

The next time you are in doubt whether to leave the porch 
light burning you might as well leave tt on. The neighbors will 
appreciate the added illumination and the only ones who will 
object will be the young lady of the house and her escort when 
they finally get back from the dance. 


Foreign Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 23 (legislative day of Tuesday, January 17), 
1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. ALFRED M. LANDON AT TOPEKA, KANS., 
JANUARY 21, 1939 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to a speech by Hon. Alf M. Landon, of 
Kansas, on the subject of foreign relations, delivered Satur- 
day night, January 21, before the Kansas Press Association 
at Topeka, Kans. 

Governor Landon was a member of the United States dele- 
gation to the Eighth Conference of American States at Lima, 
Peru. In this connection I wish to express my appreciation 
of the excellent work accomplished at Lima by Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull and his associates; also my pride as a 
Kansan in the share that Governor Landon took in the 
proceedings. 

I believe that the views expressed by Governor Landon in 
his Topeka speech are worthy of the careful attention of the 
Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent to have Governor Landon’s ad- 
dress printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

We Americans are citizens first and Republicans or Democrats 
afterward. That is our view to a reasonable degree on questions 
of internal importance. Fortunately, it is true to an even greater 
degree when the country is confronted by difficult foreign prob- 
lems. I take such a view in discussing very dangerous interna- 
tional questions confronting us. 
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Troublous world conditions 2 years ago convinced me that a 
solid American front was vitally important then—that it would 
become even more important in the future. As a nation our posi- 
tion is so much stronger if we all stand together, regardless of 
politics, when outside pressure or outside interference threatens. 
So I pledged our President my support in the delicate and difficult 
foreign problems that would confront his administration. 

At the time of the Panay incident a year ago I renewed that 
pledge. That was again my view when I accepted service as a 
member of the United States delegation to the Eighth Conference 
of American States at Lima. It is more evident every day that we 
are dealing on this hemisphere with the equivalent of what has 
occurred in Europe. 

Democracy suffered a serious blow at Munich. Representative 
government sustained a loss of prestige. The result of the Lima 
conference was the statement in broad principles of the unity 
essential among the American governments in order to rebuild 
that prestige. But the ultimate success of what was accomplished 
at Lima rests upon the specific application of these principles. 

Most of the members of the Lima conference delegaticn were 
interested in learning first-hand to what extent Nazi, Communist, 
or Fascist nations had actually penetrated the economic and po- 
litical life of our neighbors of Central and South America. 

It didn’t take long to find out that totalitarian propoganda had 
had its effect. Rumors and reports about the extent and vigor of 
those efforts have not been overemphasized. A fascinating and 
dangerous maze of propaganda and intrigue has been directed 
against us and against our democratic ideals in those republics. 

For example, Amcrican news agencies are now putting up a hard 
fight for existence. German and Italian news services are offered 
to the newspapers of South America at practically no cost to the 
users. The major costs are defrayed by the Nazi and Fascist Gov- 
ernments of Eurcpe. These services are almost as good as the 
American from a news standpoint. And they afford the sponsors 
an excellent opportunity to put over their propaganda. Radio 
facilities are being employed in the same way, and for the same 
purposes. 

But even despite such effective and dangerous means, the success 
of totalitarian propaganda is being exaggerated by many writers. 
Despite the inroads of this propaganda the general run of feeling 
in the nations to the south of us is friendly to the United States. 
In all frankness, however, there is a disposition there to blame us 
for what does or doesn’t happen. And today the foreign dictators 
are doing their utmost to stimulate this feeling. On the cther 
hand, our lack of effort to understand the country from the Rio 
Grande to the Strait of Magellan is amazing and tragic. Our 
schools should be placing more emphasis on our relations with 
the people to the south of us. 

I am afraid that in the past much of the effort toward such an 
understanding has been made by cur sister American republics 
rather than by us. There are instances of serious indiscretions on 
the part of our people. Some were prompted by good motives, 
some were not. We have meddied in matters that primarily were 
not our business and have steered clear of other matters which 
vitally concerned us. 

Our conception of South and Central American dictators is one 
source of misunderstanding. To most of us a dictator is a dic- 
tator. Some of our sister American republics, it is true, do not 
enjoy our ideas of representative governments. But neither do 
they have the kind of dictatorship that prevails in the tctalitarian 
countries. Not a single one of those American naticns has made 
state slaves out of its citizens in the same sense as has Russia, 
Germany, or Italy. 

The conference at Lima was a splendid example of how demccracy 
works. It laid the basis for a better understanding among the 21 
American nations which took part. This closer relationship is 
vitally important to the security of the republican form of gov- 
ernment on this hemisphere. 

And it did not consist merely in the formal signing of the 
declaration of Lima. Equally important were the personal contacts 
from which developed a fuller and more sympathetic appreciation 
of each others’ problems. 

A group in America is most vocal in the praise of communistic 
experiments and in condemnation of the Nazi and Fascist forms. 
We hear much from them about the dictatorial forms of govern- 
ments to the south of us. We've heard relatively little about the 
Communist Government of Mexico. 

When the large haciendas were first broken up in Mexico, most 
Americans felt it was a just and wise policy. An enduring civili- 
zation can only be built on the ownership of the land by the man 
who works it. But that was not the ultimate result. The land 
was not returned to the individual. It was made communal. The 
peonage was simply transferred from the haciendas to the govern- 
ment. And a worthwhile social project has been sidetracked. 

The result has been most unsatisfactory—unsatisfactory both 
from the standpoint of production on the land and from the 
standpoint of remuneration to the men and women who work it. 
The proof of that statement lies in this astonishing fact: Mexico 
is on an import basis for basic agricultural products. 

The most important results of the Lima conference were to 
strengthen the United States in its international relationships; to 
cement stronger ties among the nations in the two Americas; to 
strengthen representative governments in the struggle with the 
tctalitarian powers. 
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There is an intense struggle—almost one of death grips—be- 
tween all democracy and the totalitarian countries. This clash 
may never come to open military violence, but it is just as bitter 
and just as real, nonetheless. It is an economic war, based on 
new methods of economic penetration. These new methods are 
just as dangerous to representative government as new war ma- 
chines. Jobs and opportunity for millions of free men are at 
stake. And, in this struggle it is important that we face reality. 

The totalitarian powers of which I speak are making some tem- 
porary inroads. In the first place, these powers are absolutely 
unscrupulous. Humanity means nothing to them. 

It boils down to this: We in the democracies are competing as 
an aggregation of free individuals; the totalitarian countries are 
competing as an aggregation of state slaves. We are working less 
and playing more—they are working more and playing less. To 
us liberty is all important and world competition is incidental: 
to them liberty means nothing and their success in world trade 
is a matter of life or death. So long as this goes on we are con- 
— with a new kind of competition that we cannot safely 
gnore. 

Hence, until the totalitarian powers crack up under the eco- 
nomic strain there is no hiding the fact that the democratic 
— are receiving no quarter in this conflict being thrust upon 

em. 

But in facing our realities we cannot count on such a crack-up 
in a few months or even a few years. Some of our best econ- 
omists predicted 7 years ago that Japan could not stand her 
financial strain for 2 years. They said 20 years ago that Russia 
couldn’t last. They predicted that Italy couldn’t hold out. They 
said, too, that Germany couldn’t last. But to all outward ap- 
pearances they’re still going strong. 

In taking stock of realitics, I want to make it plain that I am 
not a believer in the ultimate triumph of the brutality of com- 
munism and nazi-ism. But, in considering this great struggle 
between these theories of government, we must take into ac- 
count the cold-blocded brutality by which these two “isms” operate. 
In business and in politics it is always a serious mistake to under- 
estimate the other fellow. In dealings between governments such 
a mistake has been fatal to a nation. That is particularly true 
when two theories of government are involved. Therefore, I feel 
it is essential to national preservation that we do not under- 
estimate the totalitarian powers. 

The greatest threat to us tcday is from within. It comes at a 
time when the republican form of government is being attacked 
all over the world from without. 

Upon this internal discord the Nazis, Fascists, and Communists 
are basing their hopes and forming their plans. And these bloody 
“isms” see alike in their fight upon representative government. 
They aim to take advantage of every mistake we make. Mortal 
enemies though they are, they have one thing in common: They 
despise and hate all democracy. Their leaders believe that, after 
all, there are just two theories of government, and these two can- 
not exist indefinitely alongside of one another. On the one hand 
is representative government. It stands for freedom of the people. 
On the other hand are the totalitarian forms. All stand for a 
complete enslaving of their populations. So democracy is the 
common enemy. 

Totalitarian powers do not want democracy to work—they can- 
not afford to have it work. Therefore, the technique of thousands 
cf agitators the world over, and especially in America, is to not 
give it a chance to work. No opportunity is overlooked for proving 
that democracy is decadent, therefore will not and cannot function. 

The Communists, for instance, do not want labor disputes peace- 
ably settled. They do not want to see the democratic countries en- 
joying prosperity. Lenin has said the greatest enemy of communism 
is contentment. 

Fortunately for communism, there is a school of thought in 
America that calls everyone who fights against the evils of our 
economic and political life a Communist. At the other extreme 
there is another school that calls everyone failing to line up with 
ts particular methods of change and reform a reactionary. 

The air is filled with the shrill cries of both. Poth play the game 
es all the totalitarian powers would wish them to play it. Those 
tactics tend to inflame one group or class against another. The 
real Communists do everything they can to fan this flame into 
disunity. All the while they predict the fall of capitalism and 
democracy. 

The President has urged solidarity. He has pointed out the im- 
portance of a solid front in all cur foreign relations. In that I 
heartily agree with him. I think I have proven that I intend to 
go along with the President as far as I can whenever my doing so 
will help make unity possible. Everyone recognizes that no rea- 
sonable man would support any Chief Executive blindly in either 
foreign or domestic policies. 

However, his plea for solidarity must not only be made to the 
American people at large. It must be made in particular to mem- 
bers of his own administration. The use of class hatred as a 
political weapon must stop. At least class hatred cannot be used 
if we are to pull together in meeting either difficult foreign situa- 
tions or domestic problems. 

The President is preparing to meet military aggression. He 
pleads for unity in meeting it. Every true American is with him 
100 percent in any program of adequate preparedness. I believe, 
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however, there is a legitimate question about what constitutes 
reasonable preparedness. And the country is entitled to know 
more about it, especially in view of the now all to apparent ad- 
ministration's trial balloons on national defense which preceded 
the President’s message. Trial balloons have their place in our 
domestic political life. They have no place in d with such 
highly inflammable subjects as foreign affairs and national de- 
tense. If the Chief Executive had made his advance publicity on 
national defense consistent with the program he actually proposed 
to Congress, he would have avoided an unfortunate situation both 
at home and abroad. 

If there is another world war it is going to be waged by totali- 
tarian nationals against nations believing primarily as we do. Our 
ideas and views stand in the way of totalitarian ambitions. If we 
are to protect ourselves against the ravages of such a war, whether 
we are directly involved in the line of fire or not, we must make 
our democracy impregnabie. 

Obviously we must strengthen our armed forces to whatever 
level may be necessary for defense. I am sure we are willing to 
spend millions in carrying out an orderly and intelligent plan of 
military defense. But I am equally sure we are not willing to 
spend millions on a helter-skelter program, whipped up to satisfy 
the hysteria of the moment. Above all, we are not willing to spend 
one cent for a defense that is merely another name for Government 
pump priming. 

Right now we are confronted by another fight—a fight that is 
real, involving all representative forms of throughout 
the world. It is the economic war which is now being waged 
against all democracy by the totalitarian . That means we 
must be prepared to defend ourselves in that war. However, the 
same basic preparation against economic warfare will be equally 
important against any military threat. 

A sound fiscal policy is prerequisite to preparation for military 
or naval defense. It is prerequisite, as well, to preparation for 
economic conflict. In any war, modern or ancient, the country 
with the soundest finances and the greatest natural resources 
possessed an undeniable advantage. 

In today’s modern, warfare financial reserves are just as impor- 
tant as military reserves. It is just as important to national de- 
fense to be on a sound financial basis as it is to be on a sound 
military and naval basis. Our Government cannot continue, 
hoping for the future breaks financially, any more than it dares to 
gamble on the lack of necessity for military defense. Any govern- 
ment, head over heels in debt, is in a bad position to defend 
itself. 

We have had an unbalanced Budget for so long the people are 
being lulled into a false sense of security. They are becoming 
so accustomed to the present policies of deferred payment spend- 
ing, some even think these policies of placing a debt on every 
piece of property and every man’s wages can be continued year 
after year without endangering our economic structure. The 
deficit spending by the national administration if continued will 
be the means of destroying all the good and all the progress that 
has been accomplished in generations. It is a temptation to the 
totalitarian powers to mistake our sleazy government house- 
keeping for real weakness. We must start now, cutting down 
wasteful expenditures, and, if necessary, raise new taxes to bring 
expenses and income closer together. This is the biggest and most 
important reality for the American people to face. 

In previous messages the President has always expressed the 
hope that the Budget would be balanced the following year. In 
his last Budget message he even abandons that hope. If this 
continues, I want to venture one prediction: No matter how badly 
off you may feel you are today, there is not a man, woman, or 
child in the United States who won’t be worse off if immediate 
efforts are not made to bring that Budget into balance. 

It is just as vital to national safety to strengthen a nation’s 
economic and financial system as it is to strengthen its military 
system. To do one without the other is to neglect the funda- 
mentals of national defense. Our President sees the necessity for 
adequate naval and military defense. But even after 6 years of 
failure to restore employment and prosperity he has failed to see 
the vital need for sound Government finances. This is tragic 
indeed for our country. 

Our greatest immediate danger is not from military attack. Our 
greatest immediate dangers are from the economic invasion of the 
world by the totalitarian powers, from class hatred and name 
calling growing into disunity at home, and from reckless spending 
to ruin, leading to mounting debts and deficits. The present state 
of world affairs, instead of being a justification for continued 
deficits, is a mandate for a balanced Budget. 

If we are to meet these dangers, we must present a solid front, 
not only abroad but at home. We must work together in over- 
coming our own great domestic difficulties. Unemployment, ruin- 
ous farm prices, demoralized business, continue to be our first 
questions to be answered. Most certainly these questions must 
not be sidetracked for the new program of national defense. We 
must bring about a balance between government income and 
expenditures. These things we must do if we are to hold the 
bulwark for democracy. 

If democracy meets with defeat, it will not be because of its 
inherent defects. It will be because the democratic nations have 
not been vigorous and fearless in their leadership. It will be 
because America has refused to face reality. 
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Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial from the Baltimore 
Sun of January 18, 1939, entitled “Gold—A Business Restora- 
tive.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Baltimore Sun of January 18, 1939] 
GOLD—A BUSINESS RESTORATIVE 


President Roosevelt rode into office in 1933 on a wave of fear set in 
motion by 3 years of severe business depression. That fear reached 
its climax shortly after the inauguration, when all banks were 
closed, markets were paralyzed, and business, except public utilities 
and the trades serving immediate consumption, was virtually at a 
standstill. The first two steps of the Roosevelt administration were 
taken promptly and with assurance: The banks were reopened and 
the gold standard for the currency was abandoned. 

Reopening the banks did much to soothe nerves, to restore 
confidence, and to make possible the resumption of business. 
The wisdom of going off gold at that time is more debatable 
so far as the immediate effects were concerned. Certainly, the 
sequence of repudiation and the abrogation of contracts to pay in 
gold or the equivalent amount of currency, as upheld by the 
Supreme Court, was a blow to confidence. 

Another and far more severe blow was administered in January 
1934, when the Thomas amendment to the 1933 Farm Relief Act 
invested the President with authority to reduce at will the gold con- 
tent of the dollar by as much as 50 percent of the old standard of 
$20.67 an ounce. The act was passed in the hope that it would 
prove more effective as a means of inflating commodity prices than 
had been the experiments of the preceding few months in purchase 
by the Government of gold at an arbitrary price in dollars, fixed 
daily. 

Acting under authority given to him under the Gold Reserve Act 
of 1934 President. Roosevelt cut the gold value of the dollar by 
approximately 40 percent, raising the price of gold to $35 an ounce. 
The act also gave to the President authority which he has not exer- 
cised, to issue up to $3,000,000,000 in greenbacks. Both currency 
devaluation and the greenback issue were authorized as the princi- 
pal means needed to restore the commodity price level to that pre- 
vailing in 1926. Cutting the dollar’s value was of a nature entirely 
different from the early banking and currency measures, which were 
taken with the idea of quieting fears of a complete monetary and 
business collapse. 

It was hoped by the administration that devaluation of the 
dollar would increase our foreign trade, encourage a revival of 
business enterprise, restore real-estate values by relieving debtors 
of a portion of their obligations, stimulate a broad rise in prices, 
and so quicken the business pace. As a price restorative, tinkering 
with the dollar has failed. The Bureau of Labor Statistics index 
of wholesale commodity prices, on a paper-dollar basis, stands at 
77 percent of the 1926 average against about 60 percent at the 
bottom of the 1932 depression. That is a rebound of even smaller 
a than might have been expected from natural recuperative 
orces. 

As a business stimulus the floating dollar and the constant 
menace of a further cut in its gold value clearly have done more 
harm than good. The undervalued dollar was principally respon- 
sible for the shipment to this country, with a terrifically defla- 
tionary effect upon world commodity prices and upon world trade, 
of approximately $10,000,000,000 in gold. 

The Federal deficits each year, involving “pump priming” out- 
lays and covered by the creation of bank credit, have combined 
with the increased supply of monetary gold to build up an enor- 
mous pile of potential inflationary material. It has not been 
used. It has made no appeal to speculative imagination or busi- 
ness enterprise; it has only diminished confidence, which is the 
substance of prosperity. Business could improve rapidly at the 
present price levels and resolve the problems of unemployment and 
Government Budget deficits if fear of the future could be downed. 

That fear centers upon the floating dollar. The way to stop 
it is to restore the mooring lines to gold. Restoration of the old 
price of $20.67 an ounce would be too deflationary to be politically 
practicable, but there is no reason why legai stabilization of the 
dollar at the present price of $35 an ounce, repeal of authority in 











the President to cut the gold content (which expires on June 30) 
and of the greenback issue clause could not be accomplished to 
the great good of all concerned. 

The Treasury owns almost fifteen billions in gold, and the cur- 
rency circulation is less than seven billions. With a restatement 
of currency and credit policy along sound lines, there would be 
no incentive to hoard gold; but on the contrary, the President 
and the Congress would have to work within the limits of pro- 
tection of the gold dollar. Balancing the Budget, economy in 
government, would then become matter-of-fact necessity and not 
matters of political expediency. 
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Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an address entitled 
“A Plea for National Representation for the District of 
Columbia,” delivered by the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Capper] before a recent meeting of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs at Washington, D. C. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


It is both an honor and a privilege to appear today before this 
board of directors of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs of 
the United States and discuss briefly pending legislation for the 
righting of a great wrong affecting a community of over a half- 
million of our fellow Americans. As you maintain your national 
headquarters in this great National Capital, I am sure that your 
contacts with the people of Washington must have convinced you, 
as I am convinced, that no finer or more intelligent Americans are 
to be found anywhere. Your own fine District of Columbia Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs is a good sample of the type of American 
citizens one finds here. 

Here at the very heart of our Nation are more than a half- 
million as good Americans as are to be found any place under 
the Stars and Stripes. They are intelligent, public spirited, loyal, 
and patriotic and are always to be found meeting all of the obliga- 
tions of American citizens, both in war and in peace. In measur- 
ing up to these obligations of citizenship they are excelled by no 
other American citizen, but when it comes to their possession and 
exercise of vital and fundamental political rights, they are rated in 
the same class as the criminal and the lunatic. 

These people, being subject to all laws enacted by Congress, are 
as vitally affected by, and interested in, all national legislation as 
are the citizens of the States, yet they are deprived of the right 
to participate through duly elected representatives in the enact- 
ment of those laws. They are required to pay heavily in taxes for 
the support of the Nation, yet are denied representation in the 
Legislature which determines the kind and the amount of these 
taxes, and how the resulting revenues shall be spent. They are 
required in time of war to bear arms in the service of their country, 
to fight and possibly to die, yet they have no voice whatever in de- 
termining whether there shall be war, or at the conclusion of the 
war, as to the ferms of peace. They are ruled over locally by ad- 
ministrative and judicial officers appointed by the President of 
the United States, but are denied participation in the selection of 
that President. They are also required to pay in taxes for the sup- 
port of the National Capital whatever the Congress, in which they 
are not represented, requires of them, and have no voice whatever 
in deciding for what this money shall be spent. 

Were these people of the District of Columbia satisfied to rest 
content in this deprivation of their natural-born rights, they would 
be unworthy of the name “American.” They realize fully that they 
suffer a great injustice through inaction of their fellow Americans 
in the States. They know that in fact and in truth they are 
really the subjects rather than the equals of the other citizens of 
their ccuntry. They know that the only possible relief from their 
anomalous situation is to be found through an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, which will give Congress the 
power to correct this defect in our fundamental laws. 

The framers of the Constitution unintentionally, I am con- 
vinced, omitted to fix the political status of the future residents of 
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the 10 miles square, constituting the seat of government, and 
unintentionally failed to give Congress the power, analogous to 
that which it possesses in relation to the admission of territories 
to statehood, of granting representation in Congress and the elec- 
toral college to the people of the District. Under existing condi- 
tions, the Congress is a National, State, and local legislature of the 
District of Columbia, but there are no representatives in the legis- 
lature from these people who are thus governed without their con- 
sent, and in consequence can exercise only that right of doubtful 
value guaranteed by the Constitution “peaceably to assemble, and 
to petition the Government for a redress of grievances.” Right 
here let me say as a matter of practical politics, however, voteless 
petitioners carry little, if any, weight. You women who worked 
for woman suffrage need not be reminded of that. 

Throughout my 20 years’ service in the United States Senate I 
have been a member of the Committee on the District of Columbia 
and have become well acquainted with many of the residents and 
familiar with their governmental problems. They have always had 
my sympathy in their humiliating deprivation of these vital and 
fundamental rights, rights that every American citizen is entitled to. 

I have tried, and am continuing to try, to do more than just 
sympathize with them, and for a number of years have introduced 
in the Senate a joint resolution proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, which will remove the obstacles 
which now prevent these good fellow Americans from partici- 
pating in the government of their country. This amendment, 
supported by the Citizens’ Joint Committee on National Repre- 
sentation, which is a truly representative body of the organized 
citizenry of the District, has just been introduced again in the 
Senate by me, and also in the House of Representatives, and has 
been referred to the Committee on the Judiciary of the two 
Houses. 

The amendment will empower Congress, by appropriate legis- 
lation, to grant to the residents of the District the right of voting 
representation in the Senate and House of Representatives and 
among the electors for President and Vice President. It would 
also give the District residents the right to sue and be sued in 
the courts of the United States on an equal footing with the 
citizens of the States. This right, now denied to District citizens, 
is open even to aliens in the States. 

The. proposed amendment would not make a State of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and would not deprive Congress of an atom of 
its constitutional legislative control of the National Capital. It 
does not detract from the power of Congress but clothes it with 
a new power, to be exercised whenever the Congress, in its wis- 
dom, shall decide that these voteless and unrepresented Wash- 
ingtonians are fit to enjoy and exercise these rights and powers 
which are now denied them. 

Several hearings have been held before the Senate Committee 
on the District of Columbia on this proposal, and in 1922 the 
committee made a favorable report to the Senate. This report 
was reaffirmed without further hearing in a later Congress. Since 
that time the joint resolution proposing the amendment has been, 
in each Congress, referred to the Committee on the Judiciary for 
consideration. So far this committee has never held a hearing 
on the resolution, but I am hopeful the committee will grant a 
hearing during this session of Congress. 

The summary contained in the favorable report of the Senate 
committee in 1922, which I have just mentioned, gives such a 
clear statement of the case that I want to read it to you that you 
may get that committee’s conception of the purpose, the scope, 
and the advantages which will accrue from this proposed addition 
to our Constitution: 

“Summarizing, we find and report: 

“The proposed constitutional amendment does not reduce the 
power of Congress in respect to the Capital, but adds a new power; 
it does not propose the admission of the District into the Union 
as a sovereign State; it does not propose the destruction of the 
‘10 miles square’ provision of the Constitution; it does not lessen 
in the smallest degree the control by the Nation through Congress 
of what remains of the ‘10 miles square’; it does not disturb in 
any way the financial relation of Nation and Capital; it is not 
based upon either the abolition or retention of the half-and-half 
law; it does not propose or involve changes in the municipal 
government of the District. 

“It plans to bestow upon the 437,000 (now about 627,000) Amer- 
icans of the District a distinctive, basic right of the American 
citizen—in a government of the people, by the people, for the 
people—in a government which roots its justice in consent of the 
governed—in a representative government which inseparably 
couples taxation and arms bearing as a soldier with representation. 

“This distinctive American privilege decorates the American with 
a badge of honor and arms him with power. Its lack slurs the 
Washingtenian as unfit and defective and slurs the Nation as 
in this respect un-American and impotent. 

“What the amendment proposes is equitable in itself and com- 
pulsory in accordance with American principles and traditions. 

“It gives to residents of the District rights and privileges 
which, under our scheme of government, belong to all who pay 
national taxes and fight as national soldiers. 

“It gives to residents of the District a self-protecting power in 
the national councils which is denied to the resident of no other 
community in all of the mainland and contiguous United States 
from Maine to Texas and from New York to California. 
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“In the matter of access to the Federal courts it raises Dis- 
trict residents from a lower plane than that of aliens to the 
status of citizens of a State. 

“National representation of the District will remove from the 
Nation the shame of impotency. 

“It will proclaim to the world that the great Republic is as 
devoted to the principles of representative government and as 
capable of enforcing them as other republics with capitals in 
nation-controlled districts, like Mexico, Brazil, and Argentina. 
These nations have not found themselves impotent to give full 
national representation to the people of their capitals. 

“It will proclaim to the world that the people of Washington 
are as fit to participate in national representative government as 
the people of Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, and Mexico City. 
Washington will cease to be the only capital in all the world whose 
people, slurred as tainted or defective, are unworthy to enjoy the 
same national representation as that enjoyed by all other cities of 
the Nation. 

“Washington will cease to be the only American community— 
numerous, intelligent, prosperous, public-spirited, and patriotic— 
in all the expanse of continental and contiguous United States 
whose fitness to exercise national privileges as well as to bear 
national burdens is denied. 

“National representation will clothe the Washingtonian with a 
vital American privilege to which he is undeniably in equity en- 
titled, will cleanse him of the stigma and stain of un-Ame: 
and curing his political impotency will arm him with a certain 
power. 

“It will relieve the Nation of the shame of un-Americanism at 
its heart and of impotency to cure this evil. 

“It will inflict no injury or hardship upon either Nation or 
Capital to counteract these benefits.” 

The thought may occur to some that the small area of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia would not entitle it to participate through its 
duly elected representatives in the councils of the Nation. But 
really it is the people and not the extent of territory which are 
capable and deserving of participation. According to the last 
Census Bureau estimate, the population of the District of Colum- 
bia as of July 1, 1937, is given as 627,000, and it is estimated that 
of this number over 400,000 are of voting age. The population of 
the District, according to the last official census (1930), was 
486,869, which outnumbered the Americans residing in each of eight 
of the States—New Hampshire, Idaho, Arizona, New Mexico, Ver- 
mont, Delaware, Wyoming, and Nevada. At that time the popu- 
lation of Montana and of Utah exceeded very slightly the popula- 
tion of the District. 

The population of voting age of the District in 1930 was 341,465, 
and exceeded that of each of 10 of the States. Some people 
throughout the country labor under the impression that most of 
the people residing in the District of Columbia vote back in the 
States, but this is by no means true, for a careful calculation of 
the number who possess and exercise the voting right in the 
States indicates that after all of these and unnaturalized foreigners 
are deducted, the resulting District of Columbia potential voters 
who can vote nowhere else would approximate that of New Hamp- 
shire and Utah and would exceed that of Arizona, Idaho, New 
Mexico, Vermont, Delaware, Wyoming, and Nevada. 

On numerous occasions when I have been discussing in my own 
State and in other States the proposal to give the District na- 
tional representation, I have been asked the question, “Why were 
these rights ever taken away from the people of the District?” 
The fact of the matter is, District residents never did enjoy 
the right to vote for Representatives in Congress or for Presi- 
dent. It was something never taken away from them, because 
they never had it. They did, for more than 70 years, possess 
the right to vote for municipal officers in the several municipali- 
ties which simultaneously existed within the District. You must 
remember that when the seat cf government was established here 
in 1800 there existed two incorporated towns, the city of Alex- 
andria on the Virginia side of the Potomac, chartered by the Vir- 
ginia Legislature; and the city of Georgetown, incorporated by the 
Legislature of Maryland. 

In 1802 Congress incorporated the city of Washington and in ad- 
dition set up a county government for the outlying area beyond 
the corporate limits of Alexandria, called Alexandria County; and 
another county government which included all of the territory 
beyond the corporate limits of Washington and Georgetown, called 
Washington County. These five local governmental units, in 
which the citizens had voting participation, continued until 1846, 
when the city of Alexandria and Alexandria County were ceded 
back to the State of Virginia. The three remaining self-governing 
units continued their separate existence until they were in 1871 
consolidated into the so-called territorial government which covered 
the entire District as it exists today. This was the first time 
that a single local government covered the entire District of 
Columbia. 

The plan of the Territorial government contracted, rather than 
expanded, the voting participation of the citizens. Under it the 
people were permitted to vote only for the 22 members of the 
lower branch of the legislature and for a voteless Delegate in the 
House of Representatives. The Governor, the council of 11 mem- 
bers which was the higher branch of the legislature, the Board 
of Public Works, and the Board of Health were all appointed by 
the President and confirmed by the Senate. This Territorial gov- 


.tially the same as it is today. 


ernment was abolished in 1874, being succeeded by a 
commission form, which was continued until 1878, eunt aack 
certain modifications, it was made permanent and is substan- 


Three Commissioners appointed 
by the President are in charge of the affairs of the city. 

From this brief sketch of the history of the government of 
the ct of Columbia you can readily see that the District 
residents never possessed what is proposed to give them under 

proposed amendment; that is, recognition as natural 
entitled to voting representation in the Congress and 
in the Electoral College. The chief difficulty with the present 
local government and with its predecessors, clear back to the 
time when the seat of the ent was established here, in 
@ large measure, has been due to the lack of the American plan 
of responsible representation of the people governed in the body 
which possessed the real power over them. I am inclined to the 
opinion that no worth-while and satisfying improvement in the 
local government of the District of Columbia is attainable until 
the District residents are accorded their natural right of repre- 
sentative participation in the Congress, which possesses and will 
continue to exercise over them the power of exclusive legislation 
in all cases whatsoever. 

The prevalence of these political disabilities in the District of 
Columbia are not generally understood out the Nation. 
The impression just mentioned, that most residents of the Dis- 
trict have a vote in the States, is only one of a number of pre- 
vailing erroneous ideas. Another is that the National Capital is 
a sort of tax-free paradise, supported entirely on the bounty 
of the Federal Government without obligation on the part of the 
local residents. This is entirely erroneous, for the fact of the 
matter is that the District pays annUally in national taxes (inter- 
nal revenue) an amount greater than that paid by each of more 
than one-half of the States. 

Its annual payment in national taxes for national purposes is 
greater than the amount collected from nine States combined. In 
addition to the payment of national taxes just mentioned, Dis- 
trict residents pay in local taxation for the support and upbuild- 
ing of the National Capital nearly 90 percent, while the Federal 
Government, which is the largest local industry, and the owner 
of extensive tax-free real estate, pays only a little over 10 percent. 

I am glad to say that the people of the District of Columbia 
support this proposed amendment overwhelmingly. They have 
continued to knock at the doors of Congress annually for many 
years. Last spring they held an unofficial referendum in which 
there were cast over 95,000 ballots and of these 87,092 favored 
national representation, and only 6,832 voted against the proposal. 
To me this is convincing evidence that the people here, organized 
and unorganized, desire this legislation. 

In conclusion, I wish to compliment the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs on having submitted this question to your con- 
stituent clubs for study. This, I understand, you did at the in- 
stance of your voteless and unrepresented sisters of the District 
of Columbia Federation. You are to be commended for laying the 
foundation for later intelligent, affirmative action. I believe that 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs and its affiliates through- 
out the country would do well to take an active interest in and 
support this proposed amendment with the weight of your or- 

and individual influence. 

In the long fight for woman suffrage the women of the District 
of Columbia were always in the forefront of the battle. All the 
while they knew that when victory should crown their efforts 
they alone of all the women of the country would still be without 
a vote, unless, and until, another amendment was added to the 
Constitution, which would enfranchise them and the men also. 
The women did a good job in putting over the nineteenth amend- 
ment, but I feel that their work remains incomplete, and will so 
continue until the residents of the District, of both sexes, are 
given the franchise and voting representation in their government. 

You know from your experience in working for legislation that 
the most potent force for obtaining action by the Congress is 
through the interest manifested in a proposal by the folks back 
home. Members of the Senate and of the House of Representatives 
always show a particular interest in the views of the folks whose 
votes sent them to Washington. There is no secret about this, for 
it is something well known to all of us and it is right that it 
should be so, for these men and women in Congress are only the 
representatives of the people who elected them. 

I am impressed that this proposed amendment is far more im- 
portant to the entire Nation than would appear upon a superficial 
examination of the subject. Here and now, at a time when orderly 
representative government is being challenged in many parts of the 
world, it is a dangerous, deadly, bad example to maintain at the 
heart of this great democratic Republic a complete despotism. 
What right have we to hurl denunciations and epithets at dicta- 
torships and totalitarian states in other parts of the world when 
an almost perfect example of such irresponsible form of goverii- 
ment is maintained by our National Government in our own Na- 
tional Capital? To my mind the time is long overdue for correct- 
ing so un-American a condition of government as exists here in 
the District of Columbia. If democracy is right and proper for the 
government of our States and of our Nation, it is right and proper 
that the same system be established and maintained in the Capital, 
and there should be no delay in removing this dangerous political 
cancer from the heart of the body politic. 
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Armament Program and Foreign Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 23 (legislative day of Tuesday, January 17), 
1939 








RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. oe gg TAFT, OF OHIO, JANUARY 
22, 193: 





Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Recorp an address delivered over the 
radio last evening by the very able junior Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart], on the American Forum of the Air, on the sub- 
ject of our armament program and foreign relations. 

There being no objection, thie address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


On January 4 the President of the United States devoted his 
annual message to Congress to an appeal for increased armament. 
He pictured a world about to be enveloped in the flames of war, 
and he pictured the United States as surrounded by deadly arma- 
ments and threats of new aggression. He appealed for increased 
appropriations for adequate defense. His message was followed 
several days later by a program calling for approximately $525,- 
000,000, of which only $200,000,000 is to be spent in the fiscal year 
which ends July 1, 1940. 

There can be no difference of opinion among Americans on the 
principle of providing for this country a completely adequate de- 
fense against attack by foreign nations. The amount proposed for 
expenditure over the next 2 years does not seem to be excessive, 
although there may be differences of opinion on the exact number 
of military airplanes which it is necessary or desirable to con- 
struct at one time. It should be remembered, however, that the 
appropriation for Army and Navy has increased from $520,000,- 
000 in 1934 to $1,100,000,000 in the regular Budget for 1940, even 
before we add the additional $200,000,000 requested for 1940. 
The committees of Congress will examine carefully the details of 
the national-defense program and will provide sufficient funds to 
give us the most modern and adequate defense; and there will be 
no partisanship involved in that examination. 

But the message of the President suggests that he favors 4 
foreign policy very different from mere «efense of the United States, 
and one which in the end would require much greater armament. 
A year ago in Chicago he declared his belief that we should “quar- 
antine the aggressor nations.” Now he says, “The defense of re- 
ligion, of democracy, and of good faith among nations is all the 
same fight. To save one, we must now make up our minds to save 
all.” It is somewhat difficult to see how we can save democracy 
and good faith among nations by any policy of mere defense of the 
United States. The President says that we cannot safely be indif- 
ferent to international lawlessness anywhere in the world, and 
cannot let pass, without effective protest, acts of aggression against 
sister nations. It is true that he admits that the American people 
are not yet willing to go to war in other parts of the world, but 
he says, “There are many methods short of war, but stronger and 
more effective than mere words, of bringing home to aggressor 
governments the aggregate sentiments of our own people.” He 
declares against neutrality legislation and implies that he favors 
the repeal of the neutrality law. All this cannot mean anything 
except that the President wishes power granted to him by Con- 
gress to favor one nation or another in any dispute that arises 
and to employ economic sanctions or embargoes against a nation 
that he does not like, at the same time that he assists those that 
he does like. 

The President’s views are apparently reflected by the Senator 
from Nevada who has preceded me this evening, and who is chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate. On De- 
cember 22, 1938, after declaring that the people of the United 
States do not like the Government of Japan, and do not like the 
Government of Germany, but saying nothing about their feelings 
toward the Government of Russia, Senator Pirrman said, “The 
people of the United States have the right and power to enforce 
morality and justice in accordance with the peace treaties with us, 
and they will. Our Government does not have to use military 
force, and will not unless necessary.” The necessary implication is 
that he would employ not only economic sanctions, but military 
force if necessary, to enforce morality and justice throughout the 
world. On January 10 Senator PrrTman advocated an embargo on 
all war materials to Japan, while permitting such materials to go 
to China. 

In my opinion, such a policy leads inevitably to foreign war. It 
is contrary to the traditional policy of the United States from the 
days of George Washingtcn. The position of this country has 


always been that it would remain neutral in any foreign war, no 
matter how much its sympathies might be on one side, as long as 
its own rights or those of its citizens were not infringed upon. 
This is a policy which was emphatically reaffirmed by the Amer- 
ican people in 1920, when it was proposed that we join the League 
of Nations. 

There is much to be said in theory in favor of a general agree- 
ment for collective security, by which a number of nations, suffi- 
ciently strong to dominate the world, undertake to prevent aggres- 
sion, even though their collective action leads to war. There is 
a reasonable chance that such a policy might succeed. Our peo- 
ple, however, refused in 1920 to adopt it, and the efforts made 
under the League of Nations, without our cooperation, have now 
completely broken down. But the policy of the President and 
Senator PITTMAN under present conditions is not the policy of a 
League of Nations; it is completely original. No one has ever sug- 
gested before that a single nation should range over the world, like 
a knight errant, protecting democracy and ideals of good faith, and 
tilting, like Don Quixote, against the windmills of fascism. The 
unsoundness and danger of such a course was eloquently set forth 
by Senator Borau over a national radio forum on March 28, 1938. 

Of course, such a policy is not only vain, but almost inevitably 
leads to war. If we enforce an effective embargo against Japan, 
driving its people to starvation, as Senator Prrrman suggests, it 
would be only natural for Japan to attack the Philippines, and 
our whole standing and prestige would become involved in an 
Asiatic war. If the Spanish embargo is lifted and an American 
ship carrying munitions is sunk by an Italian cruiser as it ap- 
proaches Barcelona, it is hard to see how we could avoid a contro- 
versy with Italy, which might flame into a general war. We ap- 
parently are asked to line up with England and France, and prob- 
ably Communist Russia, without even knowing what their policies 
= be, or whether they will back up the stand that we may 

ake. 

It is proposed that we repeal the embargo against Government 
Spain. But this embargo is not only an embargo against Govern- 
ment Spain but against both Government Spain and the Franco 
insurgents. There is no partiality in our position. It happens that 
Franco is supplied by Italy and Germany, and the only reason why 
Government Spain is hampered is that England and France are 
enforcing to some extent an embargo against Government Spain. 
Yet we are asked, in defense of democracy, to do the very thing the 
great democracies of Europe, on the very doorstep of Spain, and 
infinitely more concerned than we, are apparently unwilling to do 
themselves. 

I have received this week over 25,000 letters and telegrams regard- 
ing the lifting of the Spanish embargo. It is physically impossible 
for me to reply to all of these communications. Several weeks ago 
I took a definite position against Lifting the Spanish embargo, 
because I feel the policy declared 2 years ago is impartial and more 
likely to keep us out of war than any different policy which we 
might adopt at this time. 

Congress was wise in passing the neutrality bill, which prohibits 
the shipment of arms, ammunition, and implements of war to bel- 
ligerent states. I believe the President should long ago have found 
a state of war to exist between China and Japan, which he had full 
power to do, so that munitions might not be shipped either to Japan 
or China. The neutrality law intends that we shall not manufacture 
munitions for foreign wars. It provides, further, that in case of war, 
nations must come to this country and pay for all articles other than 
munitions to be shipped abroad before they are shipped. Its purpose 
is to reduce the chances of our becoming involved, and I believe it 
will assist greatly the accomplishment of that purpose. It is in 
accord in spirit with the whole policy of American neutrality for 
150 years. 

But now it is suggested that the whole world is different. It is 
said that distances are so short we cannot possibly avoid being 
involved in a general war. I don’t believe it. I think if we are suf- 
ficiently determined not to become involved, we can stay out. We 
learned our lesson in 1917. We learned that modern war defeats its 
own purposes. A war to preserve democracy resulted in the destruc- 
tion of more democracies than it preserved. We may go in on the 
side of France and England because they are democracies and find 
before we are through that they are Communist or Fascist. 

Not only that, a war, whether to preserve democracy or otherwise, 
would almost certainly destroy democracy in the United States. We 
have moved far toward totalitarian government already. The addi- 
tional powers sought by the President in case of war, the nationali- 
zation of all industry and all capital and all labor, already proposed 
in bills before Congress, would create a Socialist dictatorship which 
it would be impossible to dissolve when the war ended. 

The United States is in a fortunate position, a selfishly fortunate 
position, if you please. In Europe races are so mingled that no one 
can draw boundaries without leaving minorities which are a per- 
petual source of friction. In the end a war seems unfortunately 
probable—a war likely to destroy in a few short years the civiliza- 
tion which Europe has taken centuries to build. In that war the 
United States need not and shall not be involved. We have an 
isolated location, and it is still isolated in spite of all the improve- 
ments in air transportation. The best military authorities say that 
we can defend ourselves, and the Caribbean Sea south of us, if we 
maintain an adequate navy and an attendant air force. During 
any war we can be self-sufficient. This very position makes it less 
likely that any nation wculd wish to attack us. 

There is a general illusion that we see in Germany and Italy 
forces which threaten to overwhelm England and France, and 
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march on to attack the United States. But this is surely an imagi- 
nary fear at the present time. There is no reason to believe that 
Germany and Italy could defeat England and France in any pro- 
tracted war. It is hard to see what they would gain even after a 
successful war by an attack on the United States. Certainly the 
physical strength of our position would make any nations hesitate, 
no matter how strong they might be. The picture presented this 
evening by Senator Pirrman simply will not bear the analysis of 
calm examination. 

It is natural that the sympathy of our people should be strongly 
aroused when they see what is going on under the totalitarian 
governments. Perhaps the President should tell them what we 
think of them, especially as the day seems to have passed when 
nations go to war because others call them unpleasant names. But 
the great majority of the people are determined that those sym- 
pathies do not lead us into overt acts of embargo, blockade, or 
economic sanctions. 

Considering the attitude which the President has taken, it seems 
essential that Congress shall strengthen the neutrality bill rather 
than repeal it. It seems essential that the President shall not have 
discretion to take sides in foreign wars, or impose sanctions 
against those nations which he might find to be aggressor nations. 
It seems wise not to repeal the Johnson Act, as is now being sug- 
gested, and to maintain a policy of lending as little money as 
possible abroad, for foreign loans today are certainly made preca- 
rious by the possibility of war and likely to stimulate temporarily a 
production of exportable goods which cannot be sustained. Con- 
gress is the body upon which is conferred by the Constitution power 
to declare war. It should not permit the Executive to go so far 
toward war, without consulting Congress, that Congress and the 
people no longer have the power to prevent war. 

I do not say that some special situation may not arise in the 
future under which it may seem desirable to go to war as the first 
step in an effective defense. But if such a situation ever arises it 
should be undertaken deliberately, after a thorough public discus- 
sion by the people and by Congress as the representatives chosen 
by the people. 

Many justifiable criticisms can be made of the Neutrality Act, 
and of any special type of neutrality. But the horrors of modern 
war are so great, its futility is so evident, its effect on democracy 
itself so destructive, that almost any alternative is more to be 
desired. The people of the United States are overwhelmingly in 
favor of keeping out of other people’s affairs, no matter what their 
individual sympathies may be for or against those people. They 
will not support armaments required to carry out any such policy 
as that suggested in the President’s message and supported by 
Senator PITTMAN. 


Scrap Iron 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEWIS B. SCHWELLENBACH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 23 (legislative day of Tuesday, January 17), 
1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON SUNDAY STAR OF 
JANUARY 22, 1939 


Mr. SCHWEELLENBACH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp an editorial appearing 
in yesterday’s Sunday Star of Washington, D. C., under the 


headline “Scrap Iron.” 
There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 


printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


[From the Sunday Star, Washington, D. C., January 22, 1939] 
SCRAP IRON 


Exports of scrap iron from the United States increased from 227,500 
long tons in 1932 to 4,095,000 in 1937. Japan alone increased her 
purchases here during that period from 164,500 to 1,091,000 tons. 
American “scrap” has been one of Japan’s most important and indis- 
pensable raw materials for the production of munitions of war for 
use against China. Britain’s vast rearmament program also led to 
a tremendous jump in her scrap-iron orders. They rose from less 
than 1,000 tons 7 years ago to 845,000 tons in 1937. Italy took 6,700 
tons in 1932 and 381,400, 2 years ago. We used to sell Germany 
only 100 tons. The Nazis in 1937 bought 88,000. 

So Uncle Sam is the world’s great purveyor of one of the basic 
rawstuffs from which death-dealing implements of war are fabri- 
cated. 

Senator SCHWELLENBACH, Democrat, of Washington, who is fre- 
quently an exponent of administration policy, proposes legislation 
to regulate exports of scrap metals in order to conserve national 
supplies vital to this country in wartime. His projected bill is not 
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only sound doctrine from that standpoint but it seems inconsistent 
that we should be furnishing certain potential enemies of the United 
States with the basic material for weapons that may some day be 
turned against these shores and our own citizens. 

Mr. Roosevelt observed in his recent message to Congress that 
there are available to this country “methods short of war” for com- 
manding respect for our rights and for the ideals which we cher- 
ish. Chief among the economic weapons which the United States 
possesses is its matchless wealth in natural products and in their 
byproducts. Scrap iron, as the export figures prove, is not the 
least considerable of these weapons. 

Preaching peace with one gesture and, with another, open- 
handedly selling scrap iron to nations feverishly arming for war 
savors of a moral paradox. 

Secretary Hull last summer, by a mere request, persuaded the 
overwhelming majority of our aircraft industry to quit selling 
planes and bombs to countries that condone the bombing of civilian 
populations. Perhaps if the State Department were to make kin- 
dred representations to dealers in scrap iron, it might obviate the 
necessity of legislation such as Senator SCHWELLENBACH advocates, 
If it did not have that effect, there would be even a stronger case 
for an embargo law. 

The Schwellenbach bill is in line with the efforts now being made 
by a highly representative committee of citizens, called the Amer- 
ican Committee for Nonparticipation in Japanese Aggression, of 
which former Secretary of State Henry L. Stimson is honorary 
chairman. It was Mr. Stimson, who, early in the China war in 
a notable public statement, sought to arouse the American people 
to the inconsistency of sympathizing with China while continuing 
to supply Japan with the sinews of war. In the latest statement 
of the committee headed by Colonel Stimson it is asserted that 
“Japanese shrapnel hurtling through the air to kill or maim, is 
— from scrap iron gathered and shipped by American junk 

ealers.” 





Silver Purchases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN G. TOWNSEND, Jr. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 23 (legislative day of Tuesday, January 17), 
1939 


EXCERPTS FROM ADDITIONAL LETTERS CONCERNING SEN- 
ATE JOINT RESOLUTION 1, FOR SUSPENSION OF SILVER PUR- 
CHASES PENDING INQUIRY BY CONGRESS 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, on Thursday last, at my 
request, there were printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
excerpts from letters received by me with reference to Senate 
Joint Resolution No. 1, providing for the appointment of a 
special joint committee to investigate the silver program, and 
for other purposes. I now present excerpts from additional 
letters concerning the same matter, and ask that they also be 
printed in the ReEcorp. : 

There being no objection, the excerpts were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

From the chairman of a Chicago firm of printers: 


I am interested in the resolution which provides for a general 
committee of 10 members to investigate the silver program, and for 
other purposes. I am interested because I feel that the silver 
program is an absolute waste of the taxpayers’ money and is an 
out-and-out subsidy to the silver miners. 

In these days when taxes are mounting to astronomical figures, 
it seems to me an absolute crime that we should spend money to 
buy silver at all and especially to buy it at higher than the 
market. I would appreciate your help in having all silver legisla- 
tion repealed. 


From the president of an Omaha, Nebr., creamery company: 


As I understand Senate Joint Resolution No. —, introduced by 
Senator Joun G. TOWNSEND, Jr., of Delaware, it calls for a joint 
committee to investigate the silver-purchase program. 

The published records of the amount of silver purchased by the 
Government and the amount of which is of foreign origin, surely 
warrants such an investigation and remedial action. 

I agree with a good many others with whom I have talked 
that it is time that this Government stopped purchasing, at ficti- 
tious prices, the silver, not only of the United States, but also a 
great deal of the rest of the world. We sincerely hope that this 
Congress will see that this practice is discontinued. 

This Government has surely spent money enough for the bene- 
fit of the few individua!s who produce silver. 


PPAR 
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From a Rockford, Il., banker: 


I am heartily in agreement with your proposed silver pro- 
am. Surely this country has played the part of the good 
amaritan long enough to other nations who have been selling 
us — in large quantities, very much to the detriment of 
ourselves. 


From a resident of Greensburg, Pa.: 


I have recently seen a copy of Senate Joint Resolution No. 1, 
introduced by Senator TOWNSEND, of Delaware, providing for the 
investigation of the silver program. 

It has seemed to me that the American purchases of silver 
in recent years have benefited principally the Mexican and Jap- 
anese Governments, and I therefore believe that a fair and com- 
plete investigation of the whole silver program is very desirable. 

I therefore respectfully urge your support for that resolution. 


From a Cleveland, Ohio, insurance executive: 


I understand that Senate Joint Resolution No. 1, introduced 
by you, is right to the point, and along the lines which many 
of us have been hopefully awaiting for some time. 

There is no question in my mind but that it would be wise 
to complete such investigation as proposed. I do hope that vig- 
orous effort will be made to follow the nature and intent of this 
resolution providing for the suspension of all purchases of foreign 
silver until the recommendations made by the joint committee 
are availiable. 


From a Dallas (Tex.) economist: 


I have written letters to the Honorable Rospert F. WAGNER 
and the Honorable Carrer Gass, urging the early adoption of your 
resolution to investigate the silver policies of the United States 
Government. I am enclosing copies of these letters for your 
information. 

I sincerely hope that your resolution will be adopted, for I see no 
reason to have our Government continue the payment of an out- 
right bonus to the silver interests of the United States. 


From a Passaic (N. J.) manufacturer: 


I agree that it is wise to provide for an investigation such as you 
propose in Senate Joint Resolution No. 1. 


From a Detroit (Mich.) businessman: 


I am writing you in regard to Senate Joint Resolution No. 1, 
which you introduced, providing for a joint committee to investi- 
gate the silver program and other purposes. 

It seems to me that it is highly important that such a joint 
committee be authorized for the purpose of developing: 

(1) A sound currency system. 

(2) Some method of compromising the war debts. 

(3) A return to the gold standard. 

(4) The reestablishment of world trade. 

While this committee may not be able to handle all of these 
matters, there are many subjects which they will discuss and which 
would be tending toward the accomplishment of the above aims. 

Your consideration of these points, as well as your continued 
and energetic support of this joint resolution, therefore is being 
urged. 


From a Pittsburg, Pa., law firm: 


J am writing ycu in support of Senate Joint Resolution No. 1, 
introduced by you, providing for a joint committee of 10 members 
to investigate the silver program and for other purposes. The 
resolution provides also for the suspension of all purchases of 
foreign silver pending the submission of recommendations by the 
joint committee. It is difficult to find a sound argument against a 
proposal that is intended to provide Congress with facts that 
should be in its possession if it is to give intelligent consideration 
to the questions of continuing, revising, or abandoning our present 
silver policy. 

I believe that this action is most important for the safety of 
the financial structure of our country and the good of the over- 
whelming majority of its citizens and am looking forward to its 
adoption. 


From a joint letter from seven Bostonians: 


We are strongly in favor of the passage of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion No. 1, introduced by you, providing for the investigation of 
the silver program and for other purposes. 


From a Newark, N. J., resident: 


I wish to put myself on record as being heartily in favor of 
Senate Joint Resolution No. 1, which you have introduced, since I 
fee] that it is very necessary to eliminate the purchase of silver. 
It has not accomplished its purpose, and has only resulted in 
greater difficulties in certain silver countries—such as China—and 
has certainly not been of any particular advantage to us in 
Mexico. 


From a Boston, Mass., businessman: 


I am heartily in favor of the Senate Joint Resolution No. 1, 
introduced by you, and hope it will be passed in order to do away 
with the vicious, unfair, and uneconomical silver purchase law now 
in operation. 


or 


Foreign Policy of United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ERNEST LUNDEEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 23 (legislative day of Tuesday, January 17), 
1939 


EDITORIAL FROM LIBERTY OF JANUARY 28, 1939 


Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the ConGRESSIONAL REcorD a portion of 
the January 28, 1939, editorial in Liberty magazine. 

It seems to me it is about time someone should speak up in 
the press and on the public platform against the foreign 
policy now being pursued by our State Department and many 
of our administration officials. We must solve our own prob- 
lems, and if we bend our minds to that we shall have no time 
left for roving the world. One world-roving expedition ought 
to be enough. The terrible and awful results of that monu- 
mental folly now haunt every legislative chamber and every 
executive and judicial chamber throughout our land. 

There being no objection, the portion of the editorial re- 
ferred to was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From Liberty of January 28, 1939] 
SHALL WE BE FORCED INTO WAR BY RECKLESS OFFICIALS? 


We will have to admit that we have harrowing problems of our 
own, and we should attend to our own business and leave the affairs 
of other nations strictly alone. But what can we do to stop the 
harebrained cCfiicials of this country from bull baiting other nations? 

Some of our officials are not unlike Hitler in their colossal self- 
esteem. They doubtless have an idea that they could efficiently 
manage the entire world, notwithstanding convincing evidence that 
they have made a ghastly failure of managing this Government. 

Now, we are far away from the war-making nations, and until 
the last few months we have studiously refrained from mixing in 
their mad preparations for war. And why should we try to compel 
any nation, through taunting criticism or through moral suasion— 
especially Germany—to adhere to our particular creed? 


* * * * * * & 


* * * We have a perfect right to express our opinions as pub- 
licly as we may desire—as private citizens—but the Officials of this 
country have no right to express sarcastic and offensive personal 
opinions of other nations. They are nct speaking for themselves. 
Whatever they say is an official utterance. It becomes the voice of 
the people of this country, and it is accepted abroad as the atti- 
tude of our National Government. And even offensive remarks by 
the officials of other nations are no excuse for a similar offense by 
our Officials. 

We certainly want to keep out of war. We do not want to fight 
Germany or any other country because of its failure to follow our 
governmental ideals. We are facing grave governmental emergen- 
cies. God knows they are serious enough to take the entire time 
and attention of our officials—and then some. 

We have no reason to be proud of cur national status at this time. 
We have more people on relief than the combined total of all the 
European nations, and the dictators of the totalitarian nations only 
laugh at us when they make comparisons. And they have good 
reason. 

However, the people of this country are ‘determined to pull out of 
our trouble in spite of the powerful official handicap we are facing— 
and we hope it will be soon. We have had entirely too much en- 
couragement of class hatred by the officials of the present adminis- 
tration. They seem to enjoy setting group against group, labor 
against capital. 

And now we have the attack on the German nation by Secretary 
Ickes. 

* * * * * * . 

He has sericusly cffended every well-balanced American who 
wants to keep out of war. 

We have many fine citizens of German origin in this country. 
* * * Our officials are certainly going outside cf their domain 
when they represent this Government in provocative criticisms of 
Germany’s national affairs. 

We hear much about “face saving” in Washington. It has been 
rumored that the mountain of debt the present administration has 
incurred will certainly bring the wreckage that comes with national 
bankruptcy. But it has been maintained that a war will save the 
face of the present administration, and if our country is to be 
plunged into a blcody conflict for such a reason, our national affairs 
are in the hands of malicious, heartless politicians. 
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The calamity we may fear through bankruptcy is indeed a dis- 
astrous possibility. But to think that thousands, perhaps millions, 
of our young men may lose their lives to save the face of the New 
Deal represents what might fairly be termed a helluva situation. 


BERNARR MACFADDEN. 


Relief 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RUSH D. HOLT 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 23 (legislative day of Tuesday, January 17), 
1939 


ARTICLE BY DR. GEORGE GALLUP 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp an article by Dr. George Gallup 
entitled ‘“Nation’s Voters Back Drive to Take Politics Out of 
Relief,’ published in the Washington Post of yesterday. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


NaTION’s Voters Back Drive to Take Porrrics Our or RELIEF— 
BotH Parties Laup CONGRESS CAMPAIGN—-Majsoriry Favors CIvi.L 
SERVICE FOR ALL W. P. A. OFFICIALS—WOULD PROHIBIT ALL PER- 
SONS ON RELIEF FROM CONTRIBUTING TQ POLITICAL CAMPAIGN 


(By Dr. George Gallup, director, American Institute of Public 
Opinion) 


New Yorxw, January 22—-The determined drive in Congress to 
take politics out of relief—a drive which began the very first day of 
the session—is overwhelmingly approved by the Nation’s voters, 
the majority of whom have never been wholly satisfied with the 
administration of relief under the New Deal. 

Those facts are revealed in a series of more than 15 public 
opinion surveys on the relief question conducted in recent months 
by the American Institute of Public Opinion. The latest sound- 
ings, as well as earlier surveys, indicate a widespread desire for 
changes in the technique of relief administration, a belief in strong 
laws and policies to stamp politics out of relief, and a conviction 
that relief must be looked upon as a permanent Government prob- 
lem. The campaign in Congress for reform of the relief admin- 
istration finds the public in a most receptive mood. 

The testimony of Harry Hopkins, the reports of the Sheppard and 
Byrnes committees on relief abuses, and the revival of the Hatch 
amendment have all focused attention on the relief issue in recent 
weeks. Actually, however, public dissatisfaction with relief 
methods dates back for many months. Almost a year ago an 
institute survey found that a large majority of voters—about 8 
in every 10—had become convinced that politics colored the han- 
dling of relief in their communities. There was a virtually unani- 
mous vote that such abuses should be eliminated. 

In the course of testing opinion on the relief issue, the institute 
collected the public’s views on many specific plans for eliminating 
politics from the W. P. A. Its latest study, just completed, meas- 
ured sentiment on a number of the proposals made by the Sheppard 
committee which investigated abuses in the last election. Other 
surveys have covered the principles of the Hatch amendment re- 
introduced at this session, as well as other aspects of the problem. 

SEVERAL PLANS FAVORED BY PUBLIC IN SURVEY 

From all these studies a composite picture of public sentiment 
can be drawn about as follows: 

1. A large majority of voters believe that all relief officials should 
be put under civil service as a means of eliminating politics and 
favoritism in appointments. This vote is a reflection of widespread 
public faith, often noted in institute surveys, in the civil-service 
system as opposed to the spoils system. 

2. Nearly 9 in every 10 voters favor a drastic law against allowing 
anybody to influence the vote of persons on relief either through 
coercion or promise of reward. The Hatch amendment, which 
failed to pass in the last session, sought to accomplish this reform. 

3. By a vote of more than 7 to 3, the public believes that neither 
persons on relief nor relief officials should be allowed to contribute 
money to a political campaign—two of the recommendations of the 
Sheppard committee. The voters also support, 6 to 4, the com- 
mittee’s propcesal that all Federal employees be prohibited from 
contributing money to campaigns. 

4. A large majority of voters (73 percent) feel that relief would 
be better administered by a bipartisan board than by a single 
administrator, as at present. This plan, sponsored by Senator 
Battey, of North Carclina, is favored by voters chiefly because they 
think that control by a bipartisan board will help to eliminate 
graft and political preference. Even Democratic voters approve the 
plan. 


One fact emphasized by the survey results in that attitudes on 
the relief question cut across party lines. The pattern is not one 
where the rank and file of Democrats think one way and the Repub- 
licans another. Instead the surveys find that both camps are 
equally anxious to see politics and graft purged from relief. 

For example, large majorities of both Democrats and Republicans 
think it should be considered a crime for a relief official to try to 
influence the vote of persons on relief. Bringing relief officials 
under civil service is favored by more than 70 percent of both 
Republicans and Democrats, who also agree that reliefers should 
not contribute money to political campaigns, and that relief funds 
should be administered by a bipartisan board. 

Thus there is every indication that New Deal Senators and Con- 
gressmen who advocate reforms in relief are carrying out the 
wishes of their own members in addition to forestalling 
criticism from their Republican foes. 

RELIEF A PERMANENT GOVERNMENT RESPONSIBILITY, VOTERS SAY 


In the early days of the New Deal there was much debate as to 
whether it was the Government’s responsibility to take care of 
needy persons out of work. Recent Institute studies show that this 
principle is now a definite part of the social philosophy of our 
times. Approximately 70 percent of voters declare that the Gov- 
ernment should take responsibility for the jobless. About the 
same number think that the relief problem is no temporary 
phenomenon, but that relief appropriations will have to continue 
permanently. 

The majority also feel, however, that the Government is doing 
enough for the unemployed. When the Institute asked voters re- 
cently “Do you think that people on xelief in your community are 
getting as much as they should?” a majority of 71 percent said 
“yes.” And other surveys indicate that the dominant pull of pub- 
lic opinion at the moment is more in the direction of reducing 
relief appropriations than in the direction of raising them. 


WHAT THE PUBLIC THINKS 


Following is a summary of institute surveys touching various 
aspects of the politics-in-relief issue: 

1. Would you favor a law prohibiting any person on relief from 
contributing money to a political campaign? Yes, 78 percent; 
no, 22 percent. 

Would you favor a law prohibiting any relief official from con- 
tributing money to a political campaign? Yes, 70 percent; no, 30 
percent. 

2. Should employees of the Federal Government be prohibited 
from contributing money to political campaigns? Yes, 62 percent; 
no, 38 percent. 

3. Would you favor a law making it a crime for a relief official 
to attempt to influence the vote of persons on relief? (Survey 
taken May 1938.) Yes, 86 percent; no, 14 percent. 

4. Do you think officials in charge of relief should be under civil 
service? (Survey taken November 1938.) Yes, 75 percent; no, 25 
percent. 

5. How large a part does politics play in giving relief in your 
community—none, a little, or quite a bit? (Survey taken May 
1938.) None, 16 percent; a little, 31 percent; quite a bit, 53 per- 
cent. 





The Wright Airplane 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 23 (legislative day of Tuesday, January 17), 
1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE MIAMI HERALD 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have published in the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Miami Herald of January 6, 1939, in regard to the 
first airplane to fly successfully in America, driven mechani- 
cally, carrying a weight more than that of a man, which 
occurred at Kitty Hawk, N. C. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From Miami (Fla.) Herald of January 6, 1939] 
BEHIND THE FRONT PAGE 
(By Ellis Hollums) 


The battle to “right the wrong” done Orville and Wilbur Wright 
by the Smithsonian Institution is still going on, and, in connection 
with the all-American air races in Miami this week, Mrs. Fred J. 
Bartlett, widow of North Carolina’s governor of the National Aero- 
nautic Association, reminds us that the first heavier-than-air ma- 
chine to really fly still rests in a British museum at South Kensing- 
ton, London. 
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The late Mr. Bartlett devoted many years of his life campaigning 
for the idea that the historic relic belongs in America. Orville 
Wright (Wilbur died many years ago) is steadfast in refusing to 
allow the Wright brothers’ first plane to be brought back to this 
country until the Smithsonian Institution removes the Samuel 
Langley plane out of the museum. The institution has continued 
to give credit to Langley instead of the Wrights for having flown 
the first plane. Of course, the public generally concedes the credit 
to the Wrights, but Orville is unwilling to yield his contention until 
the Smithsonian also concedes. 

The movement to have the recognition granted gained consider- 
able headway in North Carolina under Mr. Bartlett’s direction, and 
his widow is carrying on the fight, now that he is no longer here 
to maintain it. Senator Rosert R. (“Our Bob’) ReEyYNo.ops, of 
North Carolina, has a bill pending in Congress to appropriate 
ar mae used in bringing “the bird back to its nest” at Kitty 

wk, N. C. 

The Wright plane was successfully flown over the sand dunes at 
Kitty Hawk in December 1903. The queer-looking contraption 
left the ground and made sustained flights varying from 12 to 59 
seconds. They had established the principle, and out of their work 
grew the present-day airplane. When the Smithsonian gave credit 
to Dr. Langley of being first with the heavier-than-air ship the 
Wrights naturally were indignant. When the British museum in- 
vited them to send their ship over they did so, but made a proviso 
that they could repossess it at their pleasure. So it is not impos- 
sible to get it back, and the Carolinians want to set up a place for 
it at Kitty Hawk. 





The Red River Dam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILBURN CARTWRIGHT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1939 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, Governor Phillips, of 
Oklahoma, has strongly condemned the action of Congress 
in authorizing construction of the $54,000,000 Red River 
Dam between Durant, Okla., and Denison, Tex., and had a 
personal representative in Washington last week to present 
his opposition. He makes it appear that I, as Representative 
of the Third District, and other Members of the Oklahoma 
delegation in Congress have been blind to the interests of 
Oklahoma and working for the benefit of Texas, Louisiana, 
and Arkansas. 

I am very much interested in the construction of this 
dam for the benefit of my State and district and have 
worked on it for years, in cooperation with Congressman 
Sam Raysurn, of Texas, and with the support of the Okla- 
homa delegation in Congress. 

GOVERNOR NOT FULLY INFORMED 


I have a great deal of respect for my old friend Governor 
Phillips, but I believe he has been misinformed on this, the 
greatest Federal project that has ever come to Oklahoma. 

In his first message to the Oklahoma Legislature, among 
other things, he said the construction of the dam: 

Will completely inundate many miles of important State high- 
ways, railroads, etc. * * * It will take permanently from the 
tax rolls of the school districts, counties, and cities in southern 
and southeastern Oklahoma a large part of the most valuable 
agricultural land * * * It amounts to the proposed destruc- 
tion of land, streams, and natural resources without our con- 
sent * * * It was designed for the almost exclusive benefit of 
the States of Texas, Louisiana, and Arkansas * * Neither 
the views, concerns, objections, nor advice of the sovereign State 
of Oklahoma have ever been invited or heard by either branch of 
Congress or by any committee thereof * * * It constitutes 
the most shocking disregard of State rights that has yet oc- 
curred * * * It aims at the destruction of the Union. 


He says the object is to divert the waters of Red River into 
Trinity River for the benefit of Texas, and that such a dam 
will not prevent but will cause floods. He advocates building 
56 smaller dams with the same amount of money. 

It is evident that the Governor has not been fully informed 
about the Red River project, or he would not have made such 
statements. 

Of course, the United States will make adequate provision 
for relocation and rebuilding of highways and railroads, and 
construction of bridges and viaducts over lakeside necks. 

LXXXIV—App——17 
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WILL INCREASE LAND VALUES 

Land which it is necessary to acquire will be purchased and 
the owners paid a fair price in cash. Much of it is heavily 
mortgaged. Many thousands of acres of first bottom land 
along the river where it has always been hazardous to at- 
tempt to grow crops on account of floods will be safe when 
no floods occur on Red River as a result of the dam, and 
the value of this land will be increased by millions of doliars. 

Other land along the shore line of the great lake to be 
created will have a largely increased value for purposes of 
local taxation and otherwise. 

Oklahoma’s water rights are amply protected by an ex- 
press provision written into the act authorizing the dam. 
No such provision was made applying to any other State. 

GREAT RECREATION CENTER 

While Texas, Arkansas, and Louisiana will share in the 
flood-control benefits, Oklahoma will get the advantages of 
a great recreational center and the benefits of the cheap 
electric power to be generated, making possible establishment 
of new industries to provide new tax values and employ- 
ment for our people, as well as substantial savings on elec- 
tric bills even with extended uses of electricity. 

POWER OF CONDEMNATION 

There is no question about the United States having the 
power to construct dams across navigable streams and their 
tributaries. The States have delegated such powers to the 
Congress. The consent of the State is not necessary. The 
question has been passed upon by the Supreme Court and 
decided in an opinion by Mr. Justice Brandeis. 

STATE CONSENT NOT NECESSARY 

If such a new doctrine of States’ rights as Governor Phil- 
lips advocated were put into practice the Federal Govern- 
ment could not construct a post-office building in any State 
if someone in high official position in the State, such as the 
Governor, objected. If such a doctrine had been in effect 
it might have been impossible for the United States to have 
built the Veterans’ Hospital at Muskogee, or the $1,000,000 
Indian Hospital at Talihina. We could not do anything to 
control floods or harness water power in Oklahoma or any 
other State if some opposing influence could sway the Gov- 
ernor or one branch of the State legislature. If it had been 
necessary to have such a form of “unanimous consent” none 
of the Tennessee Valley dams could have been built. 

STATE OFFICIALS HEARD 


The statement that Oklahoma was not represented at the 
hearings last year is incorrect. Several outstanding citizens 
of Oklahoma, officially representing the State government, 
presented their views to the Flood Control Committee. 
Among them were Dr. Henry G. Bennett, president of the 
Oklahoma Planning and Resources Board; Walter Archibald, 
of Durant, a member of that board; and F. L. Vaughn, 
director of the Water Resources Board of Oklahoma. The 
record of the hearings show that they approved and recom- 
mended the Denison Dam project, with certain reservations, 
which were met by committee amendments. Members of 
Congress from Oklahoma all gave careful consideration to 
the project, and most of them appeared before the commit- 
tee in support of it. Personally I feel that Oklahoma has 
been recognized and well represented. 

The rumor that waters impounded by the Denison-Durant 
Dam might be diverted into the Trinity River is fantastic. 
I think the cities of Dallas and Fort Worth would be the 
first to oppose such a proposal. 

OTHER PROJECTS ENDANGERED 

As for causing floods, the reserve storage for floodwaters, 
above the permanent power pool, will be more than ample to 
take care of the largest flood on record. The double-purpose 
dam, providing for flood control and electric power, has 
proven to be the most economical and practical, and if 
Oklahoma objects to this type of dam and the biggest and 
most important project, it is most likely that our State will 
lose other all-Federal projects which have been authorized 
for Oklahoma, as the “tail would go with the hide.” Other 
States are unanimous in their cry for this money to be 
spent with them. 
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DESTROYS OWN ARGUMENT 


Governor Phillips opposes the Red River Dam because it 
will cover up good land. The 56 smaller dams he proposes 
would certainly cover up more land than the 1 big dam. 
He destroys his own argument. And the smaller dams would 
be too small for practical use in generating cheap electricity 
for the common people. 

PROVIDES MUCH EMPLOYMENT 

I consider the Red River dam a very constructive and 
progressive proposition. It should be remembered that there 
are no more frontiers to conquer; that we can no longer 
say, “Go West, young man, and grow up with the country”— 
settle on 160 acres of virgin land. We must let down our 
buckets where we are, develop the country we have, control 
and utilize our waters and protect and rebuild our soils in 
the public interest, at the same time providing work for our 
unemployed on beneficial investments. Unemployment is 
Oklahoma’s greatest problem, and this project will provide 
much-needed jobs for three or four thousand workers for 4 
or 5 years, all the cost to be paid by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 

I am particularly interested in opportunities for rural 
electrification which this project will make possible for many 
Oklahoma and Texas farm families. Last summer I was in 
Europe and found that almost all the rural communities in 
continental Europe are electrified. I want the people of 
Cklahoma to have the advantages of cheap electricity in 
their homes, and for industrial use. 

ISSUE IN CAMPAIGN 

This Red River Dam was an issue in my campaign last 
year, and my opponents tried to make capital of my support 
of it without declaring their own position. I said then, and 
I repeat now: 

“I am not the kind of a candidate who is for the dam 
below the dam, against the dam above the dam, and who 
doesn’t give a dam away from the dam. I am for the dam.” 


Increase in Our Agricultural Exports Due to 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK H. BUCK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 13, 1939 
Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, the Seventy-sixth Congress has 





now been in existence some 10 days. During the portion of ! 


that time that it has been in seSsion we have already been 
forced to listen to the old war cries of political die-hards. One 
of their pet hates has been and still is the Reciprocal Trade 
Act of 1934 and the reciprocal-trade agreements made pur- 
suant to the authority of that act. Since the last session of 
Congress two new cutstanding agreements have been entered 
into, that with the United Kingdom and its colonies, and the 
revised agreement with Canada. General approval has been 
given both of these agreements by American editorial opinion. 
By the second week of December 1938, the agreements hav- 
ing been signed on November 17, a tabulation of this edi- 
torial opinion showed that out of 492 publications polled, 
318 expressed favorable opinions, 80 unfavorable, and 94 
neutral. 

Despite this seneral approval, which is echoed by popular 
opinion itself, an attempt is being made deliberately to con- 
vince the farmers of the Nation that agricultural products 
have suffered materially at the hands of the United States 
negotiators. Not all of the political opponents of this ad- 
ministration are participating in this attempt to humbug the 
farmer. One who has seen the light clearly is the Republican 
nominee for Vice President in the last campaign, Hon. Frank 
Knox, of Chicago, who just the other day, addressing a 
gathering of his Republican colleagues in South Dakota, went 


even further than this administration has gone and stated 
unequivocally that his party should give up advocating the 
present system of tariffs. But the Republican leaders in the 
House sing another tune. 

The fact is that the trade agreements have been drawn 
up so as to prevent imports of commodities competitive with 
domestic farm products from disturbing home markets. 
Quotas, in most cases, have been attached to the few conces- 
sions made. On the other hand, our agriculture has gained 
enormous benefits through concessions made us by the trade- 
agreement countries on imports of our farm products into 
their countries. For instance, farmers in my own State of 
California benefit by 221 reductions of duty on exportable 
farm products contained in these agreements, an average of 
over 12 reductions per country, in addition to binding of 
duties or free entry on many other agricultural products. 
In our case these reductions occur on such diverse exportable 
farm products as asparagus, apples, beans, barley, oranges, 
onions, sardines, and prepared milk. Farmers in other States 
benefit by other reductions. 

At a later date I hope to be able to comment on the results 
of the new agreements with the United Kingdom and Canada, 
but they have not been in effect long enough as yet for any- 
ene to speak intelligently of their ultimate effect. Today I 
desire to consider what has been the effect on our farm ex- 
ports generally under the 16 other trade agreements which 
have been entered into since the passage of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. 

One must remember that trade data for the past 4 years 
has been distorted by fluctuations in industrial activity and 
by drought and other climatic factors in the agricultural sec- 
tions. In spite of these, available data on our foreign trade 
in agricultural products indicate that the agreements have 
substantially benefited American farmers. The increase in 
American agricultural exports to those countries with which 
we had trade agreements in effect in 1937 has been much 
greater and speedier than that in similar exports to other 
countries. The table below, published in December 1938 by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, shows the course of our trade with trade- 
agreement countries, comparing it to that of our trade with 
other countries. This table covers agreements with the 16 
countries which were in effect by August 1937. Most of these 
were also in effect during 1936. The four agreements con- 
cluded during 1938 are not considered in the table since none 
of them appreciably affected data for that period. However, 
these agreements, especially that with the United Kingdom, 
are expected to greatly increase the extent to which farmers 
will benefit from the trade-agreements program. 


United States foreign trade with trade-agreement countries! and 
with other countries 





-Year ended June 30— 


Increase (+-) or 
decrease (—) 
1935-36 | 1936-37 |1937-382 
1937-38 over 
1935-36 














Million | Million | Million | Million 

dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | Percent 

United States (domestic) exports: 
Of all commodities: 


To the 16 countries._...........- 805 | 1,034} 1,236) +431 +54 
To all other countries._........- 1, 57 1,757 | 2,123 | +553 +35 
Of farm products: 
To the 16 countries__..........-- 186 207 288 | +102 +55 
To all other countries_-._._--..-- 580 §25 600 +20 +3 
United States imports (for consump- 
tion): 
Of all commodities: 
From the 16 countries. _......--. 934] 1,194 970} +36 +4 
From all other countries__....._- 1,274] 1,698] 1,361 +87 +7 
Of agricultural commodities: 
From the 16 countries__......._- 468 600 454 —14 —3 
From all other countries__....-_- 74 937 701 +27 +4 


i a in Une aI 
1 Belgium; Brazil; Canada; Colombia; Costa Rica; Cuba; El Salvador; Finland; 
France, including her colonies, dependencies, and protectorates other than Morocco; 
Guatemala; Honduras; Haiti, Kingdom of the Netherlands; Nicaragua; Sweden, 
and Switzerland. 
2 Preliminary. 
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Farm products exported from the United States to the 16 
countries rose by. $102,000,000, or 55 percent, from the fiscal 
year 1935-36, when only three of the agreements were in effect 
throughout the year, to the fiscal year 1937-38. Notice that 
farm exports to all other countries rose by only $20,000,000, 
or 3 percent, for the same period. 

Our largest farm export is cotton, which has not suffered 
greatly from foreign trade barriers, and which, therefore, has 
not been directly benefited by trade agreements to any large 
amount. Since this is the case, however, figures for farm 
exports other than cotton are more than usually significant. 
These I present in the following table, also prepared by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Department 
of Agriculture: 


United States domestic exports of farm products other than cotton 
and cotton linters to trade-agreement countries and other 


countries 





Year ended June 30— 





Increase (+) or 
decrease (—) 


1937-38 over 
1935-36 





To the 16 countries 
To all other countries 








1 Preliminary. 

The table indicates that the percentage of increase for 
exports to trade-agreement countries has been 108 percent, 
while that to all other countries amounts to 38 percent for 
the fiscal year 1937-38, as compared with the fiscal year 
1935-36. 

Let us analyze the farm export situation a little further. 
In doing so we must bear in mind that two of the greatest 
droughts in our history held down farm exports, while at 
the same time they increased competitive imports from 1935 
to 1937. Similarly, extremely plentiful harvests in 1937 and 
1938 have had the reverse effect on our trade. Secondly, let 
us bear in mind that the short crops were marketed during 
years of exceptionally good demand, so that the shortage of 
exportable supplies and the need for imports was even 
greater than would otherwise have been the case. Con- 
versely, the bumper crops were faced with low industrial pro- 
duction and an inactive market, so that exportable surpluses 
mounted rapidly and imports fell off. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to analyze the situation beyond the figures presented 
in the tables above. This further analysis seems to support 
the favorable conclusions indicated by the general figures. 

Of the $106,000,000 increase in exports of farm products 
other than cotton to the 16 trade-agreement countries, as 
shown in the second table above, $45,000,000, an increase of 
141 percent, the largest part, was recorded for exports to 
Canada. Practically all of this increase occurred in items 
on which Canadian duties were reduced by the terms of the 
trade agreement. Moreover, expansion in the quantity of 
our exports to Canada of some leading commodities on which 
Canadian duties were reduced was proportionately much 
greater than the expansion of our exports of these same 
farm commodities to the rest of the world. Not only were 
drought-affected commodities, such as wheat and oats, ex- 
panded but other leading items, such as grapefruit and fresh 
apples. 

I cite these facts particularly and consider them signifi- 
cant, because Canada’s economy is quite similar to our own. 
Her cycle of business activity has been comparable to our 
own. To some extent at least her farm production suffered 
from the same droughts that we experienced. Consequently 
our farm trade with Canada ought to be distorted somewhat 
less by this factor and by the factor of business activity than 
that with other countries. 

The next largest part of the $106,000,000 increase in ex- 
ports of farm products, other than cotton, occurred with 
the Netherlands, which rose by $28,000,000, an increase of 
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224 percent. Here also the increase took place in items 
upon which the Netherlands’ duties were reduced by the 
terms of the trade agreement. The third largest increase 
occurred in exports to Belgium, which rose by $19,000,000, 
or an increase of 208 percent. Some of the trade-agreement 
countries do not show equally favorable results—five of them, 
in fact; but four of these five—Colombia, Haiti, Honduras, 
and Nicaragua—are predominantly agricultural countries 
where farm products could not figure prominently in the 
trade agreements. In the case of France, the fifth, failure 
of French economic activity to recover substantially in the 
last few years from its own depression has restricted im- 
ports under the agreement quite materially. 

Such import statistics as are available from the trade- 
agreement countries themselves from 1934 to 1937 confirm 
the above analysis. Such statistics are available for the 
11 most important of the 14 countries with which trade 
agreements were in effect in 1936. In 10 of these 11 coun- 
tries the United States proportion of total imports has risen 
Since the conclusion of the trade agreements. The only 
exception is Brazil, where large sales by Germany had, until 
1938, increased its share in the Brazilian market and re- 
duced the shares of other countries, including the United 
States. 

The truth is that agriculture of every type in the United 
States is suffering either directly or indirectly from world 
conditions. The California prune grower has had his export 
markets to Germany and Italy, previously his largest buyers, 
almost completely destroyed, and no trade agreement is re- 
sponsible for this. The cotton grower has been affected by 
the increase in cotton plantings in other sections of the 
world, and so on down the line. World agriculture is suffer- 
ing from almost every possible ailment. There are coun- 
tries which are trying to raise enough wheat to be self-suffi- 
cient, and using land on which wheat never should be raised 
and which ought to be used for other purposes. Germany, 
and perhaps some other countries, are using substitute prod- 
ucts on a grand scale. Even the world’s eating habits are 
changing. A machine tender probably eats a third less than 
would his ancestor who used a pick and shovel. Trade 
agreements are not responsible for these shifts in occupa- 
tions or in tastes for food. If we are producing more farm 
products at home than our mechanized Nation will consume, 
and if it is costing us more to produce some of these products 
because our soils are wearing out and require fertilization, 
the trade agreement, with its reopening of old export mar- 
kets and the development of new export markets for farm 
products is the sound and sane solution. Foreign markets 
can be had by this means without sacrifice of our domestic 
economy. 


Neutrality 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. GERALD P. NYE 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 23 (legislative day of Tuesday, January 17), 
939 





ARTICLE BY DR. CHARLES A. BEARD 





Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article entitled “Neutrality: Shall 
We Have Revision?” by Dr. Charles A. Beard, published in 
The New Republic for January 18, 1939. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

NEUTRALITY: SHALL WE HAVE REVISION?—THE PRESIDENT’S POLICY— 
ND THE PEOPLE’S 
(By Charles A. Beard) 


Forces are being lined up for a terrific battle over the revision 
of the neutrality legislation at the coming session of Congress, It 
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is well known that advocates of collective security, largely drawn 
from the old League of Nations groups, are preparing to press for 
changes in the law that will give the President the power to dis- 
criminate among belligerents and to use the material resources of 
the country to implement whatever foreign policy he may choose 
to adopt in that connection. This will include the authority to 
perform unneutral acts when war begins; that is, to enter the war 
on the side he favors, first, by using hostile measures against the 
designated enemy and then, when retaliations come, by accepting 
the challenge of arms. To put the case in another way, it will in 
effect transfer the power to declare war from Congress to the 
President. 

The real issue is, therefore, Shall Congress surrender to the 
President its constitutional power to declare war? 

Before considering this issue, it is appropriate to come into the 
clear in the matter of neutrality. 

It is widely assumed that neutrality means that we maintain 
complete impartiality or equality in the treatment of belligerents, 
while remaining at peace and abstaining from acts of violence di- 
rected against the one or the other of the contending parties. This 
is an entirely false conception of neutrality as a fact. No policy 
of neutrality can result in an equal treatment of belligerents, for 
the treatment they receive under strict neutrality will depend upon 
the posture of their affairs and the nature of the conflict. 

For example, in case of a European war, any policy of neutrality 
that allows any sea-borne trade to continue will favor the Euro- 
pean powers that command the seas. 

The essence of neutrality is not equal treatment of belligerents 
in fact. The essence of neutrality is abstention from war, absten- 
ticn from hostile acts by the Government and abstention from 
changing the policies of the Government for the benefit of one 
belligerent or the other, after the war has begun. 

Hence if Congress confers upon the President the power to alter 
commercial or other policics of the United States for the benefit of 
the one belligerent or the other after war begins, it will confer 
upon him the power to perform unneutral acts, that is, hostile acts, 
easily leading to war. 

The latest revision of the neutrality acts already confers upon 
the President this power in certain respects. This revision was 
effected under the pressure of the collective-security advocates, 
with the aid of President Roosevelt and the State Department. It 
permits the President, after a war has begun abroad, to add articles 
and commodities to the primary list of contraband goods (muni- 
tions) which cannot be carried on American ships. In other words, 
the present law permits the President to alter the rules of the 
game for the benefit of the one belligerent or the other after war 
has started, that is, to perform unneutral acts, hostile acts. 

What the advocates of collective security now demand of Con- 
gress is a more fundamental alteration. They are proposing to 
give the President full authority to use the economic power of the 
United States against any belligerent that he may designate as 
soon as war has started or at any time after it has started. Such 
a law should be called “An act for allowing the President of the 
United States to enter any war that begins abroad.” 

This is the issue and it should be argued on its merits as such. 

Personally I am opposed to any legislation of this character. 

Advocates of such legislation have called opponents bitter 
mames. They have said that we are immoral, foolish, short- 
sighted, and stupid. One distinguished advocate has said that we 
are like Cain who murders his brother and then asks whether he 
is his brother's keeper. I do not propose here to answer in such 
terms, for the matter of American foreign policy does not seem so 
simple to me as black and white. There are fine-spirited and 
honorable men and women in America who sincerely believe that 
the last war was really “a war for democracy” and that, if the 
United States would join the League of Nations or underwrite 
Great Britain and France, peace could be maintained for the 
United States and throughout the world. 

In fact, some of them put all the blame for the troubles of the 
world on the American people. “We fought and ran away,” says 
Mr. George Norlin. “We left the League of Nations, the child 
begotten of American aspirations, a foundling upon the doorstep 
of Europe; we crawled into our own skins * * * and so we 
made the world safe, not for democracy, but for gangsterism.” 

In my opinion this is a simplification of the World War and 
world history that wiil not bear the test of fact and is unjust 
to the American people. 

Many American people who were in favor of the war at the 
outset and applauded President Wilson’s “war aims” began to 
have doubts about his “war for democracy” long before it ended. 
The Sedition Act of 1918 settled it for many American citizens. 
For others the dream was exploded by the sight of the Versailles 
Treaty and the conduct of the Allied and Associated Powers after 
the war was over, especially the invasion of Russia. It seems to 
me fair to say that Great Britain and France “ran away” and left 
the American pecple in the lurch; at least this is as fair as the 
charge that the American people “ran away” or betrayed their 
ideals. 

But apart from all such recriminations, the situation is what it is 
now. Do the American people want to put into the hands of any 
President the advance power to underwrite Great Britain and France 
secretly and to decide what shall be done in case of another war in 
Europe? Public opinion polls all indicate they do not. 

Does the situation in Europe indicate that this should be done in 
the interest either of national security or peace? 

Who actually knows what the situation in Europe really is? 
Reports since the Munich affair show that the plans, purposes, and 
large designs of Great Britain and France at the time were unknown 
to the public or were at all events very obscure. Already we have 
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had several “explanations” of the reasons for abandoning Czecho- 
slovakia and surrendering the enormous military advantage of her 
superb defense lines. 

We are told that it was all a fixed-up game, that the Governments 
of Great Britain and France made the war scare for the purpose of 
justifying their coming to terms with Hitler. 

We are told that Great Britain and France were not ready in a 
military sense to call Hitler’s bluff, that Great Britain’s rearmament 
program has been badly carried out, that British munitioneers have 
made millions in profit without delivering the goods. 

We are told that Great Britain and France found the Little 
Entente unwilling or unready to fight. 

We are told that the British Tories and French Tories want to 
work with Hitler in the business of liquidating Soviet Russia, and 
this is as plausible as any of the many explanations offered. 

What are Great Britain and France really up to? We do not 
know any more about that than we did in 1914 about all the back- 
stairs negotiations and designs which preceded the World War or 
in 1915 about the secret treaties. 

Yet we are to “collect” with them now, in advance, assure them 
that we will underwrite them before the game of war starts, or at 
least will authorize the President to do it. In the light of the last 
800 years of European history this seems to me to be no way to 
conduct the foreign policy of the United States. 

If we are to collect with Great Britain and France, we should do 
it openly and on specific terms. Wilson made no advance terms in 
1917 and see what we received at Versailles. To agree to cooperate 
on exact terms is one thing. To give to the President the power 
to make a secret underwriting at his pleasure is something entirely 
different. It is shutting our eyes and leaving our fate in the hands 
of the President and the State Department. 

With all due respect for the President and the State Department, 
the American people seem to have decided that they do not want to 
make this surrender, and in my judgment they are absolutely 
right. If the surrender is made by modifications of the Neutrality 
Act through the use of weasel words, then the verdict of the people 
who will have to pay, suffer, and die will be flouted by the Con- 
gress of the United States. It seems preposterous to charge the 
President with seeking a dictatorship because he wants a reorgani- 
zation of the Federal administration and then turn around and 
make him a real dictator in a far more important matter—the 
power to maneuver the country into a position from which war is 
the only escape. 

On these grounds I hope that opponents of the collective- 
security group will rally in full force against its efforts to rewrite 
the Neutrality Act in the direction of establishing executive su- 
premacy. I hope also that they will urge Congress to strike out of 
the act the discretionary powers already conferred upon the Presi- 
dent, namely, the power to widen the list of proscribed commodities 
that are not to be carried on American ships. 

This does not mean that the United States will be or should 
be indifferent to everything that Germany, Italy, and Japan do. 
It means no unconditional surrender to them. The United States 
would still be free to negotiate treaties. Congress would still be 
free to declare war on the three troublemakers. The President 
would still be free to lay his views before the country with ref- 
erence to policies to be pursued. 

A tighter neutrality law would merely limit the President’s 
power to do what Woodrow Wilson did in 1914, 1915, 1916, and 1917 
behind closed doors. It would force a definition of issues if there 
is to be a war, an open definition convincing to the country 
and Congress. 

If the official directors of our foreign policy would quit preach- 
ing sermons to the world—sermons which they have had to eat 
again and again—if they would keep their powder dry, if they 
would turn solemn and inscrutable faces to the three world 
troublemakers and let them guess, then the country would be 
less confused and the way would be prepared for the support of 
necessary decisions when and if decisions become necessary. But 
with all the sermonizing, preaching, lecturing, and sentimentaliz- 
ing, with the air full of rhetorical smoke, it would be dangerous 
for Congress to surrender its power over war to the Executive 
department, no matter who is President. 

There is the issue. It is nothing less fateful than that. 
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Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, on Sunday night last the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] and I had the 











privilege of speaking over the Forum of the Air with regard 
to the question of preparedness for defense. By reason of a 
previous appointment, I was unable to remain to hear the 
address of the Senator from Ohio, but I am sure that it was 
an able address, and I am sure also that all Senators desire to 
read it, as I should like to have an opportunity of doing. So 
I ask unanimous consent that the address delivered by me and 
the address delivered by the Senator from Ohio following my 
address be published in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the addresses were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. KEY PITTMAN, OF NEVADA, BEFORE THE AMERICAN 
FORUM OF THE AIR, JANUARY 22, 1939 


The subject for discussion tonight before The American Forum 
of the Air is for Defense. There is no more vital 
question that confronts our Government and its citizens today. 
The magnitude and details of defense and the manner in which 
our military instruments shall be used are military problems which 
obviously should be determined by our military experts. Although 
I served upon the Naval Affairs Committee from 1913 until 1922 
and on the Foreign Relations Committee since 1916, I fully realize 
that such experience does not constitute me an expert even in 
naval affairs. and that such knowledge as I may have then obtained 
has become obsolete in the rapidly changing conditions of warfare. 
I have, however, been in a position during the last 23 years to keep 
in touch with changing world conditions. It is these conditions 
that, in my opinion, require extraordinary preparations for de- 
fense, which I will discuss as frankly as I may tonight. 

And let me state in the beginning that I do not speak as an 
officer of the United States Government, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the United States Senate, or with 
authority from any officer of our Government. I speak my own 
personal beliefs and opinions. I take entire responsibility for 
what I may say. 

It was evident to every informed person from the experience 
derived in the World War and the circumstances leading up to it 
that nothing could prevent a repetition at some time of a similar 
war, probably even more widespread, dreadful, and destructive in 
its effects, unless the governments of the world solemnly bound 
themselves together with the irrevocable intent to settle interna- 
tional controversies that might lead to war, through arbitration, 
adjudication, or other peaceful means. 

Immediately after the World War the League of Nations was 
created and its covenant adopted to accomplish the settlement of 
international controversies through peaceful methods and, insofar 
as possible, to enforce just peace. It had adequate support by 
several strong governments and the power to enforce obedience 
to the mandates of the Covenant without resort to war. 

Then came the treaty outlawing war as an instrumentality of 
governments, commonly known as the Kellogg-Briand Treaty; and 
the Washington treaties of 1922, including the Nine Power Pact 
with regard to China. No stronger treaties, either bilateral or 
multilateral, could have been conceived or executed. Christian 
and humane people throughout the world looked upon these 
accomplishments with gratitude and abiding faith. 

What has been the result of these treaties, the consummation of 
the statesmanship of the world? They have utterly failed to 
accomplish their purposes. 

In 1931 Japan upon a framed excuse invaded Manchuria, then a 
part of China. China under the terms of the Covenant of tho 
League of Nations carried the controversy to the League. Japan 
appeared on her own behalf. The case was tried. The League of 
Nations by unanimous vote, with the exception of Japan, held that 
Japan was guilty of violating the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions and adjudged that Japan should immediately withdraw her 
military forces from Manchuria. An independent international 
commission, upon which the United States had a member, investi- 
gated in Manchuria and reported its findings and conclusions. 
These findings and conclusions unequivocally held that there 
existed no legitimate excuse for the invasion of Manchuria by 
Japan, and that there was no excuse for Japan to continue military 
operations in Manchuria. The Secretary of State of the United 
States on behalf of our Government protested to the Japanese 
Government that the invasion of Manchuria was a violation of the 
Nine Power Pact to which China, Japan, and the United States 
were parties together with other governments. Unfortunately, ail 
the other governments parties to the Nine Power Pact made no 
protest to Japan. Japan defied all the great governments members 
of the League of Nations, the United States, and the opinion of the 
civilized world, and continued the war until Manchuria was con- 
quered. It became a puppet government under the domination of 
Japan. And Japan has continued her conquest of China in viola- 
tion of the Nine Power Pact, in violation of the rights of American 
citizens, and in disregard of the laws of justice and humanity. 

Mussolini disregarded the warnings of the League of Nations ani 
invaded Ethiopia. The League of Nations found Mussolini guilty 
of violating the Covenant of the League of Nations. Mussolini 
challenged the decision and continued the conquest. Nothing was 
done. The League surrendered and Ethiopia was conquered. 

Hitler then defied the League of Nations, feverishly built up his 
army, his air force, and his navy, advanced to and fortified the 
Rhine, invaded Austria, destroyed its sovereignty and made it a 
part of Germany. And then came the Sudeten incident and the 
surrender of Munich. 
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Is there any intelligent, informed man or woman in the United 
States who does not realize that the sanctity of peace treaties has 
been destroyed? Is there any intelligent, informed person that can 
oa = good reason today for placing any reliance in a peace 

reaty 

Helpless, trusting China, relying upon the Nine Power Treaty, 
made no preparation for defense. Witness her pitiful situation 
today. Ethiopa relied upon the justice and the power of the League 
of Nations. It made no preparation for defense. Witness the 
humiliating position of Ethiopia today. Austria relied upon the 
League of Nations and made insufficient preparations for defense. 
Austria is no more. Czechoslovakia, created by the dominating 
governments of the League of Nations, and by the League promised 
protection—Czechoslovakia, whose independence was not only guar- 
anteed by the League of Nations but by an alliance between France, 
Russia, Poland, Rumania, and Yugoslavia, has been cut to pieces 
and its bleeding remains dominated by Hitler. 

And if peoples cannot place reliance for security in peace treaties, 
what other alternative is there save preparation for defense with 
force? ‘There are those in our own country who declare that the 
building up of strong armaments in this country will lead us into 
foreign wars. This can never happen so long as our Government 
maintains its fundamental principles of foreign policy—of nonalli- 
ance, nonintervention, and noninterference in the domestic affairs 
of other countries. What good reason has anyone to believe that this 
policy will be abandoned? This policy has been pronounced by the 
President of the United States. This policy has been adopted by 
the overwhelming majority of the Congresses of the United States. 
This policy is believed in and sustained by the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the people of our country. 

Are we distrustful of ourselves? Are we so intimidated by the 
fear of fighting that we are willing to submit our country to the 
danger of conquest rather than to provide our soldiers and our 
people with modern arms and instruments of defense? Do we not 
know that fear of fighting for liberty has always ended in loss of 
liberty? Was the suffering and death of our Revolutionary fore- 
fathers a mistake? 

It is insinuated by a Member of the United States Senate that 
the United States is responsible for the wild race between the 
powerful governments of the world for superiority in armaments. 
What an unkind, unpatriotic, and untrue charge. In 1921 our 
Government called a great peace conference to be held in Wash- 
ington. This conference was participated in by all of the power- 
ful military governments. At that conference treaties were adopted 
for the limitation of naval armaments and the maintenance of the 
status quo of fortifications of insular possessions in the far western 
Pacific. Recognizing that the conquest or domination of China 
by any outside government would probably result in widespread 
war, the conference adopted the Nine Power Treaty, each ad- 
herent solemnly pledging itself for all time to respect the political 
and territorial integrity of China. They all promised, in addition, 
not to take advantage of any disturbance in China as an excuse for 
the violation of such treaty. 

The United States, in its intense desire for peace, made many 
vital sacrifices to secure the ratification of those treaties. It made 
far more sacrifices than did any other government. Time and 
again since those treaties were adopted the United States has 
endeavored to obtain the further limitation of naval armaments. 
These efforts failed. 

When the Naval Armaments Limitation Treaty, adopted at Wash- 
ington in 1922, expired, Japan refused to extend its life, and the 
armament race was madly renewed and is now proceeding to the 
limits of the capacity of Japan, Germany, Italy, France, and 
Great Britain. Apparently Great Britain and France were a little 
too trustful and a little too slow in starting. 

There can be no other excuse for the surrender of Munich. 

The United States also has fallen way behind the leaders in 
this armament race. Particularly is this true with regard to air 
forces and air and naval bases. It is argued, however, that our 
country is in no danger. Those who make this argument are 
thinking only of the present, or at most of the near future. The 
German-controlled press issued the same propaganda. A leading 
Berlin paper recently asked, “Who in the world is thinking of 
attacking America suddenly?” Their answer is, of course, “No 
one, suddenly.” But the question that the responsible, informed 
representatives of our citizens must be thinking about is, “Who in 
the world is thinking of attacking America, not suddenly, but in 
2, 4, or 6 years from now?” The trend of events should be a suffi- 
cient answer to impel the President and Congress to start prepara- 
tions for successful defense. Let us remember that we are compe- 
tently advised, even if we have not already learned from experience, 
that it requires several years to make the necessary preparations 
to successfully meet attacks by powerful countries, and that there 
is greater necessity for expeditious preparation on the part of the 
United States who may have to singly and alone defend our 
broad domain against the attacks of powerful, allied governments. 
And we expect to defend ourselves without alliance with any other 
country. 

The contention that airplanes soon become obsolete and that it 
is a useless extravagance to build them until they are needed for 
war is thoughtless. At the beginning of our entrance into the 
World War a great body of executives, inventors, and mechanical 
experts consumed 18 months in an endeavor to design a perfect 
airplane engine, during which time we constructed no airplanes 
and our war aviators over there were compelled to use any old 
foreign plane that was turned over to them. The fatalities in these 
worn-out planes were tragic. We cannot delay the building of air- 
planes until the perfect plane is developed. Unless organizations 
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are created and maintained to construct the present imperfect 
planes, then perfect planes will never be constructed. Unless a 
sufficient number of planes are always available for teaching the art 
of flying, then we will not have sufficient trained aviators in time 
of need. God forbid that we should ever be compelled to place 
our untrained boys in battle planes to fight against the expert 
aviators of military powers. 

“But why all this preparation for war, when there is no possible 
danger of war being brought to our shores?” is earnestly asked by 
sincere, peace-loving men and women. They believe that such an 
event is impossible. I believe that it is possible. I must be gov- 
erned in my actions by my own information, knowledge, and beliefs. 
I doubt if there was a statesman or historian in the world who 8 
years ago imagined the present astounding and threatening condi- 
tions could possibly develop in half a century. Then there seemed 
to exist throughout the world a stronger desire, determination, and 
organization for peace than at any time in history. Substantially 
all governments had entered into bilateral and multilateral treaties 
for the settlement of controversies by arbitration, adjudication, or 
other peaceful means. The League of Nations was apparently well 
organized, respected, and strongly supported. In fact, it appeared 
to have the power to enforce just peace. Great Britain and France, 
the two great European democracies, were the dominating forces in 
Europe. Today every peace treaty has been torn up as a scrap of 
paper. The League of Nations is lying helpless upon its deathbed. 
Great Britain and France no longer maintain the balance of power 
in Europe. Great Britain and France, through the fear of the 
airplanes of Hitler, witnessed Hitler’s invasion, subjugation, and 
annexation of Austria without protest; ignored France’s promises 
of protection to Czechoslovakia and abandoned her to the domina- 
tion of Hitler; withdrew France's promises of protection to Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Rumania, and Yugoslavia. 

Today Hungary is in an alliance with Germany, Italy, and Japan 
against communism. That alliance by another name would be 
called an offensive and defensive alliance. What can any of the 
small democracies of eastern Europe do except, under present con- 
ditions, to yield to the demands of Hitler? As the power of these 
governments decreases, the power of Hitler increases. And when 
this domination is consummated, will his hunger for power and 
his fanatical zeal to establish his ideology of government through- 
out the world be satiated? Every act of this great genius leads to 
the conclusion that his ambition and his zeal will never be satis- 
fied. Next may come under his domination the less strong demo- 
cratic powers in western Europe. Why not? He certainly desires 
them; in fact, he requires them, if my conjecture as to his program 
be true. What is to prevent him from accomplishing his desires? 
Then the Ukraine. Maybe he will await the results of the war in 
China. Of course, it is possible that a combination of governments 
may develop or other unforeseen events happen that may stop 
the advance of the dictatorship governments. I hope so, but we 
cannot take chances. 

The military clique in Japan has for years had the ambition and 
the fixed policy to dominate all of eastern Asia and the islands in 
the western Pacific. That clique is now, and since 1930 has been, 
in complete control of the Government of Japan. This contro] has 
been obtained and maintained with military force. The consum- 
mation of the plan, however, has been obstructed. China is still 
fighting. Japan is still fighting stubbornly, but with tremendous 
loss and suffering and without victory in sight. Probably there 
will be no attack on Russia unless and until Japan’s armies or a 
major portion of them can be withdrawn safely from China. Com- 
plete subjugation of China might easily mean the conquest of 
Russia or large portions of her territory. Mussolini apparently 
will have to await the conquests of Hitler before all of his ambi- 
tions can be supported. Then he will be aided in his aspirations 
and plans relative to the Mediterranean area. 

Spies and propagandists are crawling through the jungles and 
the alleys of the cities and through the army posts of South 
America, cunningly injecting their revolutionary poison into every 
weak or ambitious person. Do not such possibilities present a 
situation where it is pcssible for the dictator governments to con- 
trol Europe and Asia and to generate revolutions and war in South 
America? Our interest is only directly concerned with our own 
territory and the independence of our neighbors, the South and 
Central American republics. I assert that possible danger to our 
country demands that our Government and every peace-loving, 
humane, and patriotic citizen will resist with every legal means 
short of war the advance of these dictatorial governments toward 
cur country and our neighbors and that if such advance is not 
stopped that then we be prepared to repulse them with armed 


force. 





RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT A. TAFT, OF OHIO, JANUARY 22, 1939 

On January 4 the President of the United States devoted his an- 
nual message to Congress to an appeal for increased armament. 
He pictured a world about to be enveloped in the flames of war, 
and he pictured the United States as surrounded by deadly arma- 
ments and threats of new aggression. He appealed for increased 
appropriations for adequate defense. His message was followed 
several days later by a program calling for approximately $525,- 
000,000, of which only $200,000,000 is to be spent in the fiscal year 
which ends July 1, 1940. 

There can be no difference of opinion among Americans on the 
principle of providing for this country’a compietely adequate de- 
fense against attack by foreign ‘nations. The amount proposed for 
expenditure over the next 2 years does not seem to be excessive, 
although there may be differences of opinion on the exact number 
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of military airplanes which it is necessary or desirable to con- 
struct at one time. It should be remembered, however, that the 
appropriation for Army and Navy has increased from $%520,000,- 
000 in 1934 to $1,100,000,000 in the regular Budget for 1940, even 
before we add the additional $200,000,000 requested for 1940. The 
committees of Congress will examine carefully the details of the 
national-defense program and will provide sufficient funds to give 
us the most modern and adequate defense; and there will be no 
partisanship involved in that examination. 

But the message of the President suggests that he favors a 
foreign policy very different from mere defense of the United States, 
and one which in the end would require much greater armament. 
A year ago in Chicago he declared his belief that we should “quar- 
antine the aggressor nations.” Now he says, “The defense of re- 
ligion, of democracy, and of good faith among nations is all the 
same fight. To save one, we must now make up our minds to save 
all.” It is somewhat difficult to see how we can save democracy 
and good faith among nations by any policy of mere defense of the 
United States. The President says that we cannot safely be indif- 
ferent to international lawlessness anywhere in the world, and 
cannot let pass, without effective protest, acts of aggression against 
sister nations. It is true that he admits that the American people 
are not yet willing to go to war in other parts of the world, but 
he says, “There are many methods short of war, but stronger and 
more effective than mere words, of bringing home to aggressor 
governments the aggregate sentiments of our own people.” He 
declares against neutrality legislation and implies that he favors 
the repeal of the neutrality law. All this cannot mean anything 
except that the President wishes power granted to him by Con- 
gress to favor one nation or another in any dispute that arises 
and to employ economic sanctions or embargoes against a nation 
that he does not like, at the same time that he assists those that 
he does like. 

The President’s views are apparently refiected by the Senator 
from Nevada who has preceded me this evening, and who is chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate. On De- 
cember 22, 1938, after declaring that the people of the United 
States do not like the Government of Japan, and do not like the 
Government of Germany, but saying nothing about their feelings 
toward the Government of Russia, Senator Pirrman said, “The 
people of the United States have the right and power to enforce 
morality and justice in accordance with the peace treaties with us, 
and they will. Our Government does not have to use military 
force, and will not unless necessary.” The necessary implication is 
that he would emply not only economic sanctions, but military 
force if necessary, to enforce morality and justice throughout the 
world. On January 10 Senator Pirrman advocated an embargo on 
all war materials to Japan, while permitting such materials to go 
to China. 

In my opinion, such a policy leads inevitably to foreign war. It 
is contrary to the traditional policy of the United States from the 
days of George Washington. The position of this country has 
always been that it would remain neutral in any foreign war, no 
matter how much its sympathies might be on one side, as long as 
its own rights or those of its citizens were not infringed upon. 
This is a policy which was emphatically reaffirmed by the Amer- 
ican people in 1920, when it was proposed that we join the League 
of Nations. 

There is much to be said in theory in favor of a general agree- 
ment for collective security, by which a number of nations, suffi- 
ciently strong to dominate the world, undertake to prevent aggres- 
sion, even though their collective action leads to war. There is 
a reasonable chance that such a policy might succeed. Our peo- 
ple, however, refused in 1920 to adopt it, and the efforts made 
under the League of Nations, without our cooperation, have now 
completely broken down. But the policy of the President and 
Senator Pirrman under present conditions is not the policy of a 
League of Nations; it is completely original. No one has ever sug- 
gested before that a single nation should range over the world, like 
a knight errant, protecting democracy and ideals of good faith, and 
tilting, like Don Quixote, against the windmills of fascism. The 
unsoundness and danger of such a course was eloquently set forth 
by Senator Borau over a national radio forum on March 28, 1938. 

Of course, such a policy is not only vain, but almost inevitably 
leads to war. If we enforce an effective embargo against Japan, 
Griving its people to starvation, as Senator Prrrman suggests, it 
would be only natural for Japan to attack the Philippines, and 
our whole standing and prestige would become involved in an 
Asiatic war. If the Spanish embargo is lifted and an American 
ship carrying munitions is sunk by an Italian cruiser as it ap- 
proaches Barcelona, it is hard to see how we could avoid a contro- 
versy with Italy, which might flame into a general war. We ap- 
parently are asked to line up with England and France, and prob- 
ably Communist Russia, without even knowing what their policies 
may be, or whether they will back up the stand that we may 
take. 

It is proposed that we repeal the embargo against Government 
Spain. But this embargo is not only an embargo against Govern- 
ment Spain but against both Government Spain and the Franco 
insurgents. There is no partiality in our position. It happens that 
Franco is supplied by Italy and Germany, and the only reason why 
Government Spain is hampered is that England and France are 
enforcing to some extent an embargo against Government Spain. 
Yet we are asked, in defense of democracy, to do the very thing the 
great democracies of Europe, on the very doorstep of Spain, and 
infinitely more concerned than we, are apparently unwilling to do 


themselves. 
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have received this week over 25,000 letters and telegrams regard- 

the Spanish embargo. It is physically impossible 

to reply to all of these communications. Several weeks ago 

position against lifting the Spanish embargo, 

feel the policy declared 2 years ago is impartial and more 
us 


i 
: 


because 
likely to keep out of war than any different policy which we 
t adopt at this time 


was wise in passing the neutrality bill, which prohibits 
the shi nt of arms, ammunition, and implements of war to bel- 
ligerent states. I believe the President should long ago have found 
a state of war to exist between China and Japan, which he had full 
power to do, so that munitions might not be shipped either to Japan 
or China. The neutrality law intends that we shall not manufac- 
ture munitions for foreign wars. It provides, further, that in case 
of war, nations must come to this country and pay for all articles 
other than munitions to be shipped abroad before they are shipped. 
Its purpose is to reduce the chances of our becoming involveu, and 


trality for 150 years. 

But now it is suggested that the whole world is different. It is 
that distances are so short we cannot possibly avoid being 
involved in a general war. I don’t believe it. I think if we are suf- 
ficiently determined not to become involved, we can stay out. We 
learned our lesson in 1917. We learned that modern war defeats its 

. A war to preserve democracy resulted in the de- 


E 


find before we are through that they are Communist or Fascist. 

Not only that, a war, whether to preserve democracy or otherwise, 
would almost certainly destroy democracy in the United States. We 
have moved far toward totalitarian government already. The addi- 
tional sought by the President in case of war, the nationali- 
zation of all industry and all capital and all labor, already proposed 
in bills before Congress, would create a Socialist dictatorship which 
it would be impossible to dissolve when the war ended. 

The United States is in a fortunate position, a selfishly fortunate 
position, if you please. In Europe races are so mingled that no one 
can draw boundaries without leaving minorities which are a per- 
petual source of friction. In the end a war seems unfortunately 
probable—a war likely to destroy in a few short years the civiliza- 
tion which Europe has taken centuries to build. In that war the 
United States need not and shall not be involved. We have an 
isolated location, and it is still isolated in spite of all the improve- 
ments in air transportation. The best military authorities say that 
we can defend ourselves, and the Caribbean Sea south of us, if we 
maintain an adequate navy and an attendant air force. During 
any war we can be self-sufficient. This very position makes it less 
likely that any nation would wish to attack us. 

There is a illusion that we see in Germany and Italy 
forces which threaten to overwhelm England and France and march 
on to attack the United States. But this is surely an imaginary 
fear at the present time. There is no reason to believe that Ger- 
many and Italy could defeat England and France in any protracted 
war. It is hard to see what they would gain even after a successful 
war by an attack on the United States. Certainly the physical 
strength of our position would make any nations hesitate, no mat- 
ter how strong they might be. The picture presented this eve- 
ning by Senator Prrrman simply will not bear the analysis of calm 
examination. 

It is natural that the sympathy of our people should be strongly 
aroused when they see what is going on under the totalitarian 
governments. Perhaps the President should tell them what we 
think of them, especially as the day seems to have passed when 
nations go to war because others call them unpleasant names. But 
the great majority of the people are determined that those sym- 
pathies do not lead us into overt acts of embargo, blockade, or 
economic sanctions. 

Considering the attitude which the President has taken, it seems 
essential that Congress shall strengthen the neutrality bill rather 
than repeal it. It seems essential that the President shall not have 
discretion to take sides in foreign wars, or impose sanctions 
against those nations which he might find to be aggressor nations. 
It seems wise not to repeal the Johnson Act, as is now being sug- 
gested, and to maintain a policy of lending as little money as 
possible abroad, for foreign loans today are certainly made precar- 
ious by the possibility of war and likely to stimulate temporarily a 
production of exportable goods which cannot be sustained. Con- 
gress is the body upon which is conferred by the Constitution power 
to declare war. It should not permit the Executive to go so far 
toward war, without consulting Congress, that Congress and the 
people no longer have the power to prevent war. 

I do not say that some special situation may not arise in the 
future under which it may seem desirable to go to war as the first 
step in an effective defense. But if such a situation ever arises it 
should be undertaken deliberately, after a thorough public discus- 
sion by the people and by Congress as the representatives chosen 
by the people. 

Many justifiable criticisms can be made of the Neutrality Act, 
and of any special type of neutrality. But the horrors of modern 
war are so great, its futility is so evident, its effect on democracy 
itself so destructive, that almost any alternative is more to be 
desired. The people of the United States are overwhelmingly in 
favor of keeping out of other people’s affairs, no matter what their 
individual sympathies may be for or against those people. They 
will not support armaments required to carry out any such policy 
as that suggested in the President’s message and: supported by 
Senator PITTMAN. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 24 (legislative day of Tuesday, January 17), 
1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS, OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, today at the Carlton 
Hotel was held the annual meeting of the Coalition of the 
Patriotic Societies representing about 123 patriotic American 
societies. At today’s meeting I delivered an address and was 
afforded the use of a Nation-wide hook-up on the National 
Broadcasting Co. The title of my address was “Uncle Sam 
Should Keep His Nose Out of the Internal Affairs of Other 
Nations.” I ask unanimous consent that that address be 
printed in its complete form in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audience, President Roosevelt 
has repeatedly stated that he hates war. 

We all hate war. 

You hate war and I hate war. The American people are un- 
questionably against the United States participating in another 
world war, or any war. 

The question before us today is how to stay out of war. I am 
very happy indeed to be provided the opportunity of asserting 
that the best and only means by which we may successfully avert 
war and stay out of war is to keep our skirts clear of any foreign 
entanglements and participate in no foreign embroilments 

In other words, the best way for us to insure ourselves against 
becoming again involved in another world war is to keep our nose 
out of other nations’ business. 

The illustrious Father of his Country, George Washington, ex- 
Pressec this idea in the form of one of the greatest questions 
ever asked the Nation: “Why leave our own to stand on foreign 
ground?” That really is the best advice that I can give to you, 
the American people. 

I am happy to be able to advise you that in my opinion the 
great majority of the American people know that I am right when 
I say that it is none of our business what sort of governments the 
peoples of Germany, Italy, Russia, Japan, or the peoples of any 
other nations of the world choose for themselves. What right have 
we to tell the German people, or any peoples, under what sort of 
government they should live? What right have we to criticize the 
people of Italy for the sort of government they choose to live 
under? Or what right have we to demand that this or that coun- 
try have the sort of government that we would choose for them. 
Why that holier-than-thou attitude which would superimpose our 
governmental dress on the nations of the world? 

We are all against war because we recognize that our brief 
participation in the World War, which lasted from April 6, 1917, 
to November 11, 1918, has to date cost the American taxpayers 
more than $69,000,000,000, and before we will have finished liqui- 
dating the debts incurred as a result of that brief participation 
in the World War the American taxpayers will have paid out 
more than $100,000,000,000. 

We went into the World War with the idea of saving Christian- 
ity and democracy. Have we accomplished either? 

We went into the World War with the idea of ending all wars. 
Have we heen successful? 

We went into the World War with the idea of saving Great 
Britain and France and her allies from annihilation at the hands 
of the Centra! Powers. We went into the World War believing at 
the time that if we did lend a helping hand to those nations that 
were on the brink of defeat that they, Great Britain and France 
particularly, would be grateful for our aid. Have they shown any 
appreciation? Appreciation, my friends, is pretty much limited to 
anticipation of favors. 

At the close of the World War the United States had under 
arms and in uniform more than 4,400,000 men, established at tre- 
mendous expenditure of energy and money. At the end of that 
war the Allies were indebted to Uncle Sam to the extent of about 
$22,000,000,000. Uncle Sam, being the big-hearted man that we 
have always found him to be, forthwith cut that indebtedness 
in balf and virtually gave to the Allies $11,000,000,000. Of the 
$11,000,000,000 remaining they have never liquidated the interest, 
much less the principal, and perhaps never will. Nor have they, 
the Allies, in the slightest degree evidenced any appreciation of 
our having saved their hides. Gratitude is no virtue among 
nations. 

We know that the World War, which we had hoped would end all 
wars, has not been successful in ending war. Within the past 3 
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years more than 3,000,000 combatants and noncombatants, inno- 
cent children, defenseless women, and frail old men have been 
slaughtered in Spain, Ethiopia, and China. In addition thereto, we 
know that the persecution of the minorities in Russia alone has 
brought about the death, the murder of anywhere from four to 
seven million Ukrainians in that portion of the Soviet Union lying 
east of Poland and north of Odessa, on the Black Sea. As for saving 
Christianity, we know that the churches in Russia have been closed, 
that religious ceremonies are forbidden, that thousands of priests 
and followers of the gospel have been brutally murdered; that in 
Mexico, our sister Republic to the south of us beyond the banks of 
the Rio Grande, communism likewise has run rampant, that priests 
have been murdered, that nuns have been attacked, and that the 
places of worship have been closed. Turning to the peninsula cf 
Europe, in Spain we find that the same religious persecution, the 
same destruction of churches, the same murder of priests, and the 
same attack upon nuns has taken place as likewise transpired in 
both Russia and Mexico. 

I am against war. 

You are against war. 

The 130,000,000 people of America do not want war. 

I repeat that the best way for us to stay out of war is to keep our 
nose out of other nation’s business. 

I condemn, I do not condone, I view with horror the persecution 
of the minorities which the press reports is being carried on in Ger- 
many. My heart is in sympathy with the minorities of any country 
upon which persecution is being practiced. I look with horror upon 
the slaughters in Spain, where more than 1,000,000 people have been 
killed since the outbreak of the revolution there in July of 1936. 

I am appalled and horrified when I bring myself into realization 
of the fact that almost 2,000,000 people, Chinese and Japanese, 
have been killed during the present undeclared war in Asia, and 
I am particularly sorry for the women and the children and the 
aged. 

But my first thoughts are for the American people and my first 
sympathies are with the American people. Yes, my sympathies, 
my deepest sympathies are with the persecuted minorities of Ger- 
many, and the persecuted minorities of other countries, but I am 
not willing to have the United States go to war over the minor- 
ities of any country of the world. 

We must refiect upon this. You must decide. 

If the minorities in Germany are being persecuted and I have 
no doubt but what they are being persecuted, that is not suffi- 
cient cause for the United States to break off its diplomatic rela- 
tions or to go to war, because those constituting the minorities in 
Germany are not American citizens. So if they are not American 
citizens then why should we imperil the safety of the 130,000,000 
people of the United States of America by incurring the enmity of 
the 80,000,000 people of Germany and crystallizing their hatred 
of us? 

Say what you please, there is a radical distinction between the 
peoples of Germany and the Government of Germany. 

I ask what have the people of Germany done to the people of 
the United States that should warrant resentment, and after all, 
what has the Government of Germany done to warrant our sever- 
ing diplomatic relations with them? 

It must be admitted that we have virtually severed diplomatic 
relations with Germany on account of their treatment of minor- 
ities and on that account alone. 

Now, if we are going to be consistent we must of necessity sever 
relations with Mexico. 

As a matter of fact, there is more reason why we should sever 
our diplomatic relations with Mexico than there was for our sev- 
ering diplomatic relations with Germany. Below the Rio Grande 
there reside 20,000,000 of our neighbors, constituting the popula- 
tion of Mexico, and there anarchy rules. 

It is a government of anarchy. They fly the red and black flag 
of revolution. The workers international is a hymn of hate against 
all foreigners, including Americans. 

They teach hatred in their schools. They broadcast it. They 
print it in their press. Fact of the matter is neither private prop- 
erty nor individual investment is safe. Human life is worthless. 
There they are purging the country of all foreign capital by 
assassinations and by wholesale confiscations. They have closed 
their churches, murdered priests, assassinated nuns, confiscated 
farm lands belonging to Americans, and stolen oil wells dug by 
American capital. When the Mexicans confiscated the oil fields 
belonging to Britain, John Bull immediately severed diplomatic 
relations with them. When the Mexicans confiscated oil lands 
belonging to Uncle Sam we closed our eyes to these confiscations, 
murders, and assassinations. If we are to be consistent, it follows 
that we should sever diplomatic relations with Mexico, Spain, 
Japan, Russia, and Italy, as well as with Germany. Why? Be- 
cause in Spain’ the churches have been closed and murder is 
everywhere. In Asia the Japanese are carrying on an unholy 
conquest and murdering millions; in Italy the minorities are being 
persecuted, and they are the same racial minorities that are being 
persecuted in Germany, while in addition thereto the Italians in 
their unholy conquest of Ethiopia murdered hundreds of thousands 
ef defenseless Abyssinians, and last but not least—there is Russia. 

Russia owes the American Government, according to my recol- 
lection, around $600,000,000. They have closed the churches, mur- 
Gered priests, assaulted nuns. They are sending propagandists to 
this country to destroy our form of government. They murdered 
millions in the Ukraine in 1933 and 1934. If diplomatic relations 
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are to be severed with any country, it should be with Mexico and 
Russia, and if diplomatic relations are to be severed with Germany 
they should certainly be severed with Italy, because Italy is per- 
secuting the same racial minorities as are being persecuted in 
Germany. 

So let’s be consistent, but above all, let’s stay out of war. 

My friends, the spirit of hate is sweeping the world. Let us not 
become enmeshed in this spirit of hate. Why should we be 
taught to hate our fellow man? What Christian doctrine can 
induce hate? Does it not usually. arise from ignorance? 

I wish to say again that in order to stay out of war we must 
keep our nose out of other nations’ businesses. 

Let’s attend to our own business. 

Let’s put our own house in order before we tell other nations 
of the world that theirs need dusting. 

Let us abandon the attempt to clothe other peoples with our 
political dress and habiliments, for democracy was tailor-made for 
the American people. 

Let us abandon attempting to pass Sunday blue laws policing 
the political morals of the governments of the world. 

Let us stop criticizing the political habits of the 2,000,000,000 
people of the world until we have at least had time to wash 
behind our own ears. 

What we should do is to open our eyes and put our ears to 
the ground and ascertain the changes which are taking place 
so rapidly over the face of the earth. 

Germany is making tremendous headway economically by way 
of trade penetrations throughout the world, and particularly in 
the Balkans. She has made strides across the Atlantic in her 
penetrations of Latin-American countries, notably in Brazil, Gua- 
temala, and Salvador. zi 

We must meet the world problems with which we are confronted 
today, particularly as relates to world trade. It won’t do us any 
good to hate, particularly as it relates to trade. It won’t do us 
any good to hate Germany, who is making such prenomenal prog- 
ress in her trade penetrations, nor will it do us any good to hate 
any other country that is making efforts to outstride us in this 
direction. What we must do is to ascertain the best manner and 
means by which we can outstride and outdo commercially Ger- 
many and those nations that are providing us with the greatest 
competition in world trade. 

Instead of meddling with the internal affairs of other nations, I 
think from now on we should attend to our own business, keep to 
our own “knitting,” and attempt to provide employment for the 
ten to twelve million God-fearing men and women who are walk- 
ing the streets ill-fed, ill-clothed, and ill-sheltered. 

Recently it was reported by an international committee that 
70 percent of the world’s unemployment is to be found here in our 
own United States. 

My friends, tomorrow, with all its great promises and poor per- 
formances, would not hold one-half the heartaches for these, our 
unemployed and indigent, if you, the American people, with your 
profound sympathy and understanding, start the the slogan “Our 
people and our country first.” 


The Government and Banking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SHERMAN MINTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 24 (legislative day of Tuesday, January 17), 
1939 


ADDRESS BY MARRINER S. ECCLES, DECEMBER 1, 1938 


Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the REecorD an address on 
the Government and Banking, delivered by Marriner S. 
Eccles, Chairman of the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, before the New York Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking in New York City, December 1, 1938. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

We are accustomed to hearing so much criticism of our economic 
and political system that we sometimes forget what has been 
accomplished under it. Yet no other form of human association 
and endeavor has produced the benefits to all classes of people 
that have resulted from this system of representative government 
and of private enterprise under which individual initiative, in the 
creation of new inventions and the production of new material 
comforts and all of the countless things that go to make life 
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better, has flourished as it cannot flourish under any form of regi- 
mentation or dictatorship. 

As one of its beneficiaries, no one is more desirous than I am of 
preserving the system that has made possible this country’s amaz- 
ing development and progress, nowhere more evident than in this 
great city of millions of people. If we are to preserve this system 
and encourage it to reach still greater heights of human advance- 
ment and accomplishment, it is essential that all who are in places 
of responsibility in banking, business, labor, agriculture, and gov- 
ernment understand the nature of a capitalistic democracy, in 
which the dominant incentive to individual initiative is a profit 
motive. 

! The three main factors necessary for the creation of real wealth 

‘are manpower, natural resources, and capital, of all of which we 
have a greater abundance than we have yet learned how to utilize 
fully and continuously. How may these elements be combined 
most efficiently and effectively to produce a steadily rising standard 
of living for all of us under our system? It seems to me to be 
evident that, first of all, every possible opportunity must be pro- 
vided for individual initiative—for capital to find profitable outlet 
in the production of a maximum of goods and services and for 
labor to have continuous, profitable employment. Neither capital 
nor labor can be expected to function otherwise, and when they 
fail to produce the Nation suffers irreparable loss. That is the 
kind of waste which we can least afford. The opportunity, there- 
fore, to realize a fair return is of first importance. For capital this 
must make allowance for investment and risk taking. For labor it 
means, in the broadest sense, the ability to purchase the goods and 
services which the economy is capable of producing. For the 
farmer it means that he must receive a return upon his services 
and investment reasonably commensurate with what capital, 
industry, and labor receive. 

To my way of thinking, the role of the Government, which is not 
animated by the profit motive, should be that of a coordinator, to 
adjust and adjudicate conflicting interests so that they will not 
result in injury to the public. The Government must be impartial. 
‘It must be representative of all of the diverse elements of the coun- 
try and not be moved by favoritism toward special interests. In 
striving to prevent or to correct abuses, or to remedy maladjust- 
ments that inevitably develop under the free competitive interplay 
of economic forces, it must not resort to punitive or coercive 
methods. Such methods destroy confidence in the Government’s 
impartiality and tend to paralyze the initiative vital to private 
enterprise. _ 

While the practical application of these general principles to the 
complex probiems of today is far from simpie, the principles do not 
change, though the problems do. So far as I am concerned, I am 
not willing to abandon the principles; but I am conscious of the 
necessity for constantly adapting and improving the mechanisms for 
dealing with changing conditions domestically and internationally. 

I think that most of us, as never before, are concerned about the 
future—about the future of capitalistic democracy. We hear it said 
that democracy is challenged by dictatorships; that it is on trial 
today; that it fails to meet fundamental needs for a maximum pro- 
duction and distribution of goods and services, as is evidenced by 
the millions of men and women, citizens and voters, who lack an 
opportunity for profitable private employment and are supported 
by public or private charity or by made work. For nearly 10 years, 
it is true, our own country has been unable to maintain a national 
income anywhere near up to the high levels of which it is capable. 
Yet I am sure that all of us here believe that only under a demo- 
cratic capitalistic system can we ultimately secure the greatest 
degree of well-being and human happiness for all of our people. 

We can and we will meet that challenge, successfully, by making 
our system function so that every able-bodied citizen who is will- 
ing to work will be able to find profitable employment in private 
enterprise upon which our system depends. When I consider past 
achievements, the contributions made by American initiative and 
enterprise to the economic and industrial development of the 
country, I feel that there can be no justification for discourage- 
ment, if we all will quit calling names, if we will generate more 
thought and less heat, and set ourselves to the task of understand- 
ing the nature of the economy in which we live. 

What we seem to lack is sufficient understanding of the nature 
of the capitalistic democracy under which we desire to live. We 
cannot have a system of laissez faire, even if we would, if by that 
we mean that the Government should be passive, letting nature 
take its course and doing nothing to moderate the destructive ex- 
tremes of ruinous inflations and self-accelerating deflations. It 
may be that such extremes are self-correcting, but if so, in our 
complex economy today, it would be at a cost that I do not believe 
the people of a democracy would tolerate. We must not have a 
completely controlled economy. That would be regimentation, not 
capitalistic democracy. 

What, to my mind, we can and should have is the fullest pos- 
sible encouragement to private enterprise upon which our system 
essentially depends. Private enterprise, business, industry, agri- 
culture, have always, even in the depth of depression, provided 
employment and income for the overwhelming majority of our 
people. At best, Government, through relief, made work, or other- 
wise, can hope to provide for only a relatively small proportion of 
the total. Certainly we cannot substitute government for private 
enterprise and still have our system. 
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It follows, therefore, that the basic objective of national policy 
should be the maximum encouragement to private enterprise so 
that it may furnish the greatest possible employment and the 
greatest possible production and distribution of goods and services. 
To this end, it is essential that Government shall not, as a general 
principle, discourage, displace, or undertake to compete with pri- 
vate enterprise. Having given the fullest encouragement and op- 
portunity to private enterprise, then it seems to me that the Gov- 
ernment has a responsibility in a democracy to provide for those 
for whom private enterprise has failed or is unable to provide. 

That this is a collective responsibility, that private enterprise 
cannot be expected to assume it, and that the Government alone is 
able to assume it, seem to me to be inescapable conclusions. I 
shall not undertake here to go into the question of how the Govern- 
ment should discharge that responsibility, but I want to emphasize 
the importance, as I see it, of a clearer recognition of the fact that 
in a democracy business and industry cannot sensibly object to 
having the Government provide for those for whom private enter- 
prise does not make provisions, if Government has first given private 
enterprise every reasonable opportunity for profitable operation and 
for giving employment. 

Beyond the fact that, as I view it, no other course is possible in 
a democracy from the standpoint of political, social, or humani- 
tarian considerations, I am convinced that there are sound eco- 
nomic reasons which should appeal to bankers, industrialists, and 
businessmen generally, why the Government should maintain a 
volume of expenditure necessary to sustain consumer buying power. 
We know only too well from experience of the variability of employ- 
ment, and hence of buying power. Our objective is the highest 
possible degree of sustained employment, and I cannot regard as 
either novel or revolutionary the theory that as private employ- 
ment diminishes, from whatever cause, the Government can in 
part compensate for it by increasing expenditure. 

It seems to me that our banking and business leaders who are 
concerned about the preservation of our institutions, who do not 
want regimentation or dictatorship, may well consider the possi- 
bilities of and lend support to Government policy designed to offset 
economic extremes and to stabilize economic progress. I feel that, 
functionally, the Government through monetary and fiscal policy, 
through taxation, through Budget and other policy, can do much 
to make economic progress smoother and steadier, with the main 
objective always of a maximum of employment in private enter- 
prise. I realize that many of the older generation who were 
brought up under other economic conditions and other rules, 
which may have sufficed for those times, are reluctant or unwilling 
to accept the idea that Government should assume such broad 
responsibilities. 

The bankers of the present day, I am convinced, cannot in their 
own interest fail to face the alternatives presented by radically 
changed and rapidly changing conditions today. They must recog- 
nize the nature of the banking function in relation to the economy 
as a whole. The primary purpose of the banking system is not 
simply to provide a safe place for people to deposit their money. 
That is a secondary consideration. The broader purpose of the 
banking system is to play a vital part in the process of production 
and distribution of goods and services. This part consists of cre- 
ating and maintaining an adequate supply of money; that is, of 
bank deposits, which we use for money in most of our transactions. 
It is commonly believed that a bank, in making learis or invest- 
ments, merely loans or invests its deposits. This is largely true 
of an individual bank, but the banking system as a whole creates 
money by its lending and investment operations. Conversely, when 
loans and investments decrease, deposits—that is, money—decreases 
correspondingly. Because of this function of creating money, the 
banking system as a whole plays a role of the greatest importance 
in the functioning of a debtor-creditor economy. 

You are well aware of how, after 1929, the supply of bank money 
diminished rapidly as deflation proceeded. As loans were collected 
and investments were liquidated, the supply of money correspond- 
ingly diminished. This process continued until 40 percent of our 
volume of bank money had been extinguished, and at the same 
time the turn-over or velocity of the supply diminished. You are 
well aware of the accompanying disturbances; of the enforced sale 
of inventories; of constantly reduced prices; of the stoppage of all 
capital expansicn; of the steadily shrinking or vanished market for 
practically all securities. Even 3-percent Government bonds sold 
down as low as 83 at a time when the national debt was half of 
what it is now. 

The solvency of innumerable banks was destroyed. Currency was 
hoarded on an unprecedented scale. Nearly one-third of our able- 
bodied workers were forced into the great army of unemployed. 
The solvency of our insurance companies was impaired, and con- 
fidence in the dollar, both at home and abroad, declined. The in- 
comes of our investing classes were destroyed or greatly reduced. 
These processes, instead of bringing about confidence and liquidity, 
undermined both to a point where the entire banking system col- 
lapsed and precipitated the bank holiday. 

This situation, let me point out in passing, brought about high 
interest rates, which some of my banking friends feel are essential 
to our well-being. What caused the high interest rates at that 
time? It was because the supply of money was rapidly diminishing 
and the opportunity to make good loans became more and more 
limited. This condition did not protect the savings of our people. 
It largely destroyed the income of debtors, individual and corporate, 
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thus bringing about innumerable defaults and making it impossible 
to pay any return on countless bonds, mortgages, and other invest- 
ments representing our savings. 

We learned that deflation is as disastrous as inflation. Loans and 
investments which were perfectly good during the period of full 
employment when the national income was high became tempo- 
rarily bad when the national income fell from $80,000,000,000 to 
$40,000,000,000 a year. We had the high interest rates, but that 
did not protect our savings or protect the depositor. We also dis- 
covered that although tax rates were lower then than they are now, 
the tax burden then was far heavier in relation to our ability to 
pay. The Government made desperate but unsuccessful efforts to 
balance the Budget and did nothing to “destroy confidence,” but 
there was no confidence. 

I do not wish to censure the individual bankers for what they 
did, for they could do nothing else if they wanted to keep their 
banks open. What was required, however, was collective action 
on a scale which only the Government could undertake. You 
are familiar with the various actions taken to meet the emergency 
situation. 

If the Federal Reserve System could have loaned them as it 
can now on any sound asset, or mortgages, bonds, collateral loans 
and other bank assets, the pressure could have been greatly re- 
lieved. But the Reserve banks were restricted to lending on a 
narrow range of technically liquid paper. As a basis for help, 
this was soon exhausted, and the banks were then forced to dump 
their other assets on a distressed market which was made worse 
by the unloading. It ought to be clear from this experience that 
the individual bank cannot provide its own liquidity, nor can 
technical rules provide it, except by restricting the banks to 
superliquid commercial paper and Government bills, the supply 
of which is so limited and the yield so low that the banks could 
not survive if their earning assets were confined to such paper. 

Testifying in connection with the Banking Act of 1935, I under- 
took to point out the dilemma that faced the banks. I said 
then that, “If they go into the longer-term lending business they 
run the risk of depreciation and of inability to realize quickly 
upon their assets in case of need. If they do not go into this 
business, they cannot find an outlet for their funds. Their earn- 
ines will suffer and the justification for their existence diminishes.” 

It seemed to me then, as it does now, that the dilemma has to 
be solved by allowing the banking system to adapt its credit policies 
to current requirements of the community, particularly in making 
longer-term amortized loans. I was gratified to note the recent 
report of the Reserve City Bankers’ Association on this important 
subject. With this general purpose in mind, I had advocated in 
the Banking Act of 1935 a clear recognition of the principle that 
liquidity should be provided collectively, not by individual banks 
confining themselves to superliquid commercial paper, but by the 
Reserve banks being in a position to lend on all sound assets. Thus 
the emphasis would be taken off the variable yardstick of fluctuating 
market values and put where it belongs on true worth, measured 
over a longer period and by broader experience. At a time when 
the normal security and money markets are demoralized, the Reserve 
System is the only means whereby liquidity can be provided, because 
it can convert sound but temporarily unmarketable assets into 
money. 

One problem which concerns you as individual bankers is the 
relative scarcity of opportunities to make loans or investments 
outside of the field of Government and municipal securities. You 
are naturally concerned because of the bank-earnings picture, and 
I quite understand and sympathize with your viewpoint. We must 
realize, first of all, that banks today are living in a very different 
period from that of the twenties. Then they had the opportunity 
to loan their funds readily on a profitable basis. At that time the 
call-money market was absorbing something like $4,000,C00,000 to 
$5,000,000,000 of bank funds at a profitable rate of return, and 
these loans were looked upon as very liquid and sound. During 
that period we were not surfeited with billions of dollars of foreign 
funds also seeking an outlet in our market. At that time banks 
were permitted to underwrite securities and they had security 
affiliates. In other words, the banks then had a very much broader 
field for outlet of their funds than is the case today. 

More than ever today the banking system should be permitted 
to adapt its lending policies to current borrowing needs of the 
community. It should not be hamstrung by archaic rules and 
regulations, and, as I have indicated, much has been done to 
remove restrictions so far as bank examination and investment 
policy is concerned, and through the Reserve System, under the 
Banking Act of 1935 and its regulation A. The effect of these steps 
has been to broaden the lending field of the Reserve System to 
provide liquidity in case of need, so that the banks need not be 
restricted to superliquid loans. 

If the banks do not meet present credit needs, they will not be 
able to survive; the public is likely to demand and Congress to 
enact legislation setting up Government agencies that will meet 
the needs. And that, in turn, apart from the competition, puts 
acded burdens upon the Government. So far as I am concerned, 
I want to see those burdens lightened by releasing private energies 
and so far as possible by utilizing existing private instrumentali- 
ties essential to the economic system. 

It is not realistic, it seems to me, for us to complain because 
interest rates are low. We must learn to recognize the close inter- 
relationship of all of the factors in the picture and realize that 
the solution of the individual bank’s problem lies, as it does with 


industry, not in distributing a small amount of its product at a 
high rate, but in expanding the market so that the returns, even 
at low rates, will exceed what would be earned by the marketing 
of a restricted high-priced product. Similarly, as to taxation, our 
views are likely to be somewhat narrow. What we are interested 
in, as I see it, is not so much tax rates by themselves. What we 
really are concerned about is how much we have left over after we 
pay the taxes. 

We would do well to ponder the fact that taxation in the United 
States—that is, all taxation, national and local combined—for the 
past 3 years has averaged around 1744 percent of the national 
income, whereas in Great Britain all taxation has averaged around 
20 percent in the same period. But here is the difference: Our 
national income during this period has been averaging only about 
75 percent of the 1929 national income, whereas in Great Britain 
the national income has averaged around 110 percent of the 1929 
level, and last year was about 118 percent of the 1929 level. 

In other words, while the tax rate is higher in Great Britain, 
it is applied on a relatively much higher national income, so that 
what is left over after paying the higher tax rates is compara- 
tively larger. To put it another way, if we assume that our na- 
tional income averaged $88,000,000,000, which would be a compara- 
ble percentage with Great Britain, and that our tax ratio were 20 
percent, as it is in Great Britain—or higher than our tax ratio is 
now—we would be collecting nearly $18,000,000,000 a year in taxes, 
which would be between seven and eight billions more than we 
are collecting now. This, of course, would more than take care 
of all deficits and leave a substantial surplus. Even after paying 
this higher tax rate, we would have $70,000,000,000 of national in- 
come left over, whereas before paying any taxes, our national 
income has averaged roughly $60,000,000,000 in the 3 years referred 
to, or approximately $50,000,000,000 net after paying the taxes. 
This, you will note, is $20,000,000,000 less than would be the case 
if we paid the higher taxes of $18,000,000,000, but paid them out 
of a high national income of $88,000,000,000. 

Does this not demonstrate that a high tax rate does not neces- 
sarily impoverish a nation, and that the real point is not the rate 
but how much is left after paying taxes? And, above all, does it 
not indicate why our major objective must be to reach a maximum 
of production and employment which are synonymous with an 
increased national income? That, as I see it, is the one sure way 
and the only way in which we can achieve the balanced budgets 
which we all wish to achieve. Does it not indicate, also, that to 
attempt to cut down expenditure, whether private or public, be- 
fore we have reached a national income reflecting reasonably full 
use of our manpower and productive facilities, would be a very 
shortsighted repetition of a mistake which has been made before? 

It seems to me that all of us, and particularly those of you who 
now occupy or will in due course occupy positions of responsi- 
bility in the banking world, must look at these fundamental prob- 
lems from a far broader standpoint than has been typical of most 
of us in the past. Speaking as one who spent 20 years as a banker 
before coming to Washington, I feel that the bankers should 
realize clearly the part that the banking system as a whole plays 
in creating and maintaining conditions conducive to production 
and full employment—the ultimate end and aim justifying the 
existence of our economic system, and that we should lend sup- 
port to policies designed to call forth a maximum of production 
and therefore of employment under the incentive of the profit 
motive—the mainspring of our system. We must learn to distin- 
guish clearly between measures that encourage and those that 
discourage private activity, private investment, and risk-taking, 
for manifestly only as private activity thrives can the Govern- 
ment’s burden of caring for those in economic distress be reduced. 
We have much to learn, but we can approach sympathetically the 
problems of so shaping monetary, fiscal, and taxing policies as to 
create a climate in which private enterprise may have full play 
to enrich human existence even beyond the great contributions it 
has been able to make in the past. These problems are essen- 
tially economic and not political. 

No central banking policy, nothing that the banking system of 
itself can do, can provide an adequate productive use of created 
funds. It is, therefore, necessary for us to recognize that outside 
the banking field itself there are heavy responsibilities upon any 
government in a democracy to adapt other policies to the revival 
and maintenance of private activity at the highest possible level. 
It is clear from past experience that when national income begins 
to decline rapidly, when unemployment begins to develop on & 
large scale, from whatever cause, no government in a democracy 
has any choice except to try to arrest the cumulative deflationary 
forces. We cannot expect private capital to employ people when 
they cannot be profitably employed because there is no demand 
for their products. We cannot expect private capital to expand 
facilities and thus give employment when excess capacity is devel- 
oping as it is bound to do as deflation sets in. 

Positive action by the Government is essential at such a time to 
increase consumer buying power and to provide the employment 
that otherwise would not be provided. To this end, the Govern- 
ment, through its borrowing power, must temporarily take over 
and put into action the otherwise idle funds of investors, and 
when, as happened after 1929, there is a vast shrinkage in the vol- 
ume of bank money, it must create new money by the sale of se- 
curities to the banking system and put this newly created money 
to productive use. 
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When deflation has been arrested, we must adapt policy to sus- 
taining an orderly recovery, avoiding the pitfalls recently ex- 
perienced as a result of excessive inventory accumulation and ex- 
cessive extension of consumer credit in relation to net income, 
of inadequate capital expenditures in such basic industries as 
railroads, housing, and utilities, and of wrong timing of public with 
private exepnditure in 1936 and the Government’s too sharp with- 
drawal of funds from the spending stream in 1937. We must bet- 
ter understand the bad effects of unbalanced price conditions, 
whether resulting from ill-advised price, wage-and-hour policies 
by labor and industry, or from other causes, such as a failure to 
sustain agricultural income. We must that taxation 
policy should be closely integrated with monetary and fiscal pol- 
icy—that taxation is not a separate matter concerned only with 
the raising of revenue, but that the type, the timing, and effect 
of taxation upon the stimulation of private enterprise or upon re- 
straint if a speculative boom threatens must be considered. In 
the past we have applied taxation policy with perverse effects upon 
the economy, by trying to increase or at least failing to decrease 
taxation in depression when the burden becomes insupportable, 
and by reducing taxes in boom times when we should retain or 
increase taxes as a means of needed restraint. 

We need to that the principle of a flexible Budget 
is a necessary safeguard of private capitalism, and we must learn 
to use it as one instrumentality for moderating economic ex- 
tremes of inflation or deflation. Once the principle is under- 
stood—though I recognize that this is a very complex problem— 
it may be that tax policy will prove a useful aid not only as a 
stabilizing influence but as a mechanism for timing and directing 
a flow of funds in the economy as a whole, so that tendencies 
toward accumulation of idle funds may be offset, or conversely, 
when there is need for more capital accumulation, it can be 
stimulated. In other words, it seems to me that we may well 
consider the influence that tax policy may have in contributing 
to a well-balanced relationship between consumer buying power 
on the one hand and savings and investment on the other hand. 
Such a balanced relationship is essential if we are to maintain 
reasonably full employment which, in turn, is a necessary con- 
dition not only for the protection of existing values of loans, in- 
vestments, and other forms of capital, but also to provide further 
opportunities for profitable investment of new savings. 

I have only touched upon some of these larger questions, which 
I know to be complex and controversial but which seem to me to 
be inseparably interrelated. I have sought to suggest a general 
approach which I feel the bankers, especially the younger men 
in the profession, might well consider if they clearly recognize 
the public bility- that rests upon the banking system. 
Once that responsibility is recognized, it seems to me that they 
should be willing to adapt banking policy and banking machinery, 
including the present badly coordinated banking structure, to 
present-day national needs. They should be willing to approach 
sympathetiecaliy questions of Government policy, closely related 
to banking policy and directed to the same ultimate goal of giving 
the fullest possible expression to and thus preserving a capitalistic 
democracy. 

Capitalistic democracy has more than justified itself in the past. 
There is no reason, except our own failure to understand the 
nature of our economy, why it cannot achieve even greater results 
in the future. 


Status of Puerto Rico 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN R. AUSTIN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 24 (legislative day of Tuesday, January 17), 
1939 


STATEMENT BY HON. EDWARD R. BURKE, OF NEBRASKA 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a most enlightening news inter- 
view with the junior Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Burxe]. 
It concerns the status of Puerto Rico under our present eco- 
nomic program, and has appeared in numerous newspapers 
of the country. 

There being no objection, the interview was ordered to be 
printed in the Appendix, as follows: 


The relationship of the Territory of Puerto Rico to the United 
States is probably subject to more misunderstanding on the part 
of the people and the Congress than any of our insular problems. 
We are favored with an island whose population is composed of 
over 1,800,000 American citizens, who are subject to the labor and 
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social reform laws of the Federal Government. Their citizenship 
status differs in no way from the residents of any State in the 
Union, and their daily lives are governed by the same laws and 
under the protection of the same Constitution. 

Following the War with Spain Puerto Rico chose to become a 
part of the United States, and since that time she has developed 
her social and economic structure as an integral part of the social 
and business life of the United States. She has developed those 
industries best suited to her soil and climate, with the under- 
standing that her products were to be entered into trade on the 
continent. She has been entirely dependent upon continental 
farmers and factories for her food supplies and for virtually all 
other necessities for a comfortable standard of living in exchange 
for her products. Though Puerto Rico is subject to the general 
laws just as if she were a State of the Union, the Territory must 
pay the same minimum industrial wages paid on the continent. 
She sends her delegates to the same Presidential conventions. 
Ninety percent of her purchases are nrade from United States farms 
and factories. She is subject to the same shipping rates and 
coastal laws. Her men are in the same army and navy, and she 
fights for and under the same flag. In the matter of population, 
area, and national resources she stands well up among the States 
of the Union. 

Despite these facts there still exists in the United States a mis- 
taken idea that in some way Puerto Rico should be considered as 
a foreign nation, while in fact she faces the same competition from 
foreign nations as do the States of the Union. 

A good example of our failure to treat with the problems of 
Puerto Rice in the true light of the Territory’s relationship to the 
United States may be had from a brief analysis of our trade ar- 
rangements with Cuba. Cuba, being a foreign nation, is, of course, 
not subject to the minimum-wage and other social-reform laws of 
the United States. But she has been granted trade concessions 
far beyond those granted to the American citizens of Puerto Rico 
who are subject to such laws. Although sugar is the lifeblood of 
Puerto Rico, we permit them to sell here only 815,810 tons of 
sugar, or a per capita quota of 0.453 tons. Cuba, on the other hand, 
is permitted to sell to American citizens a total of 1,954,350 tons 
annually, a per capita sales which is 0.035 tons above Puerto Rico. 
In other words, each American citizen of Puerto Rico is allowed to 
sell less sugar than the foreigners of Cuba. In view of the fact 
that our laws seek a standard of wages and living for Puerto Rico 
which equals that of the continent, such treatment would seem far 
from equitable. 

Our trade agreements with Cuba increased that nation’s favorable 
balance of trade with the United States by about $71,000,000 during 
the 4 years following the beginning of our trade-agreement pro- 
gram. Much of this has been taken from Puerto Rico, as evi- 
denced by the fact that the trade balance of the island actually 
decreased during this period by over $33,000,000. 

By our overgenerous comparative treatment of Cuba we have 
seriously damaged the pineapple industry of Puerto Rico. We 
injured her coconut industry in favor of West Indies possessions 
of Britain. Now we threaten the destruction of her rum, sugar, 
and tobacco industries. In general, we are creating a situation 
whereby we may very justly be accused of overlooking or neglecting 
the welfare of 1,800,000 Americans. 

Puerto Rico buys $65,000,000 annually from American farmers. 
The island has never attempted to develop a foodstuffs industry 
because she rightly assumed that, as an integral part of the Union, 
she would be able to enter her best-adapted products in the free 
course of American trade in exchange for our products. If we are 
prohibiting the island from taking its righteous place in our 
national economy, we should reverse our policies. 

We have been spending millions of dollars in an effort to pull 
Puerto Rico up by her own bootstraps. The effort has been far 
from successful. Only by internal prosperity can she become eco- 
nomically sound, and it is much wiser to give her the opportunity 
to develop her own industries with the full protection accorded 
a State of the Union than to subject our island citizens to the 
humiliation and necessity of relief. 





Plans for Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GERALD P. NYE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 24 (legislative day of Tuesday, January 17), 
1939 


LETTER FROM MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM C. RIVERS IN THE NEW 
YORK TIMES OF JANUARY 15, 1939 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, the New York Times of Sunday, 
January 15, 1939, carried a letter written by Maj. Gen. 
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William C. Rivers on the subject of Plans for Defense. I 
ask that the letter be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times of January 15, 1939] 


PLANS FOR DEFENSE—A REMEDY Is SUGGESTED FOR COSTLY 
DUPLICATION 


To the Epiror oF THE NEw York TIMES: 

Your editorial Bases for the Navy comments on the report of 
the naval board which has been studying the subject of naval air, 
submarine, destroyer, and mine bases in accordance with a pro- 
vision in the special Naval-Increase Act of the last Congress direct- 
ing that such a survey be made. 

You state: “The principal recommendations urge the establish- 
ment of air and submarine bases in Guam and of an air base at 
Wake Island. Both these islands lie in the western Pacific, far be- 
yond Hawaii and not far from Japan, the Philippines, and the 
troubles of the Orient. It is evident, therefore, that these propo- 
sals raise large questions of foreign policy.” 

Your editorial of May 9, 1938, commented favorably on the recom- 
mendation for the first two of the proposed new naval air stations— 
at Kodiak Island, in the Aleutians, and at Midway Island. You ex- 
plained that these two bases are for defensive purposes—to aid the 
defense of the west coast of the United States. That editorial 
concludes: “In all, this bill seems to serve definite notice of our 
intention to strengthen and consolidate our position in the eastern 
Pacific. There is no mention of bases in the western Pacific—and 
rightly so. For the establishment of strong naval or air bases within 
easy cruising or flying radius of the main islands of Japan—as, for 
instance, at Guam—would serve no good purpose and would not 
be consistent with the present foreign policy of our Government.” 


ADMIRAL LEAHY’S OPINION 


This new report of the naval board considers 41 bases in all—in 
the Atlantic, the Caribbean, and the Pacific. The board recom- 
mends improvements in a number of existing bases and suggests 
the building of many new bases. Nine new bases in the Pacific are 
recommended, in addition to our great base at Hawaii—2,300 miles 
west of San Francisco. These include the proposed bases at Kodiak 
Island and on Midway. The seven other Pacific new bases would 
be at Guam and on Wake Island and on the small islands running 
down to Samoa. Only Guam and Wake are west of the 180° 
meridian line. 

Several things come to mind with reference to this plan for a 
tremendous addition to our fortifications in the Pacific Ocean. 
First are Admiral Leahy’s statements to the Naval Committees last 
winter. Our principal authority on naval matters said that the 
Navy would be “seriously inadequate to the task of sending a naval 
force to the Philippines,” even after the increases in the fleet are 
completed. 

Again, “I doubt if we could undertake such an expedition with 
three times the increase.” Also, “the defensive line of the Ameri- 
can Navy at the present time reaches from the Aleutian Islands 
to the Hawaiian Islands, to Samoa, and to the Canal.” 


COSTLY UNDERTAKING 


Next is the great cost of fortifying such a number of bases—the 
forts, heavy guns, artillery soldiers of our Army to man the guns, 
and so on. Third is the threat to Japan. Our placing a base at 
Guam on the flank of Japan would be a strategic threat to Japan. 
If Japan were to set up a base on the flank of our territory, say, in 
the Gulf of Lower California, it would be a threat to the United 
States. 

Then there is the inaccessibility of Guam. Guam is nearly 4,000 
miles west of Hawaii. The long sea route is a hazardous one; it 
is flanked by numerous mandated islands of Japan. Of course, 
Guam, as well as Manila, can be easily bombarded by airplanes 
from several Japanese bases. It is farfetched to designate Guam, 
or Manila, as a base—6,200 miles and 7,500 miles, respectively, 
from the west coast of the United States. The customary strate- 
gic designation would be to call a fortification at either of these 
ports simply a salient—an exposed and indefensible salient. 

You remark that the Navy and the Army should take care that 
their bases are not duplicated. The Army searches for an air base 
in Alaska, in the northeast and the southeast of our country; so 
does the Navy. Each service establishes at Washington a medical 
plant—two of the world’s greatest hospital plants within 3 miles 
of each other. They operate two great air fields at Washington— 
separated by a wire fence. The immense training fields for avia- 
tion of the Navy stretch across the country from coast to coast. 
These are paralleled by perhaps even larger training fields for Army 
aviation. 





NEW CABINET JOB 


Who is to minimize or put an end to this? Who is to coordinate 
the three armed services? Who is to study plans such as this one 
for bases over far-flung seas—before the plans are sent to the 
Congress? Who is to inspect the relative progress of the Army 
and the Navy? Practically always the civilian heads of the Navy 
and the Army become partisans. Elihu Root frequently said that 
as the Secretary of War he considered himself the attorney for 








the Army. Who is to be a nonpartisan attorney for the national 
defense? 

The remedy for much of the duplication is fairly simple. To 
have one Cabinet minister of defense—one fairly able and mod- 
erately experienced man. Every other important nation has such 
a defense minister. He would soon arrange that in each House 
of Congress there would be one national-defense committee. Now 
there are two in each House. 

However, the New York Times opposes such a useful reform. 
There was little or no support for the recommendation of the 
Federal Aviation Commission of ee Congress provide for 
a thorough study and investigation of the subject of the best 
organization of the defense forces. 

Wruiam C. Rivers, 
Major General, U. S. A. (retired). 
New York, January 12, 1939. 





Farm Legislation Before Congress—Article by 
A. W. Ricker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 
OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 24 (legislative day of Tuesday, January 17) 
1939 
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ARTICLE BY A. W. RICKER IN MINNESOTA LEADER, OF ST. 
PAUL, MINN., JANUARY 21, 1939 





Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the REecorp a very able article written by 
A. W. Ricker, editor Farmers’ Union Herald, and published 
in the Minnesota Leader, of St. Paul, Minn., January 21, 
1939, entitled “What Will Congress Do for the Farmer?” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


WHAT WILL THIS ConGREsS Do FoR THE FARMER?—FIRST OF A SERIES 
OF ARTICLES ON FARM LEGISLATION BEFORE CONGRESS—THE LEADER 
Wovu.tp LIKE COMMENT AND SUGGESTIONS ON THE MATERIAL OF THE 
SERIES 


(By A. W. Ricker, editor, Farmers’ Union Herald) 


The 1939 Congress will not agree on any long-term agricultural 
program. 

Two reasons move us to make the prediction. 

First, there are as many differences of opinions and lack of opin- 
ions among Congressmen and Senators about the farm problem as 
there are among farmers themselves. 

Second, Republicans and Democrats are now laying the basis for 
the 1940 Presidential campaign, and practically everything done in 
Congress will be done, not from the standpoint of what is good for 
the people, but of what will get votes for the Republican or Demo- 
cratic Parties. And in both parties there are two factions, a right 
and a left wing, and these two interparty factions are more opposed 
to each other than are the Democratic and Republican Parties 
themselves. 

One of the factions, or “blocs,” composed of 16 Senators, includ- 
ing the two from Minnesota, and a number of Congressmen, has 

troduced into the Congress a farm-commodity price-fixing bill. 

PRICE-FIXING BILL 


We have not seen the bill, but we have heard enough about 
such a program to know what it is. It is proposed to fix a price 
by law on that part of the principal farm commodities which are 
consumed in the United States. Dealers in farm products would 
be licensed and subject to a fine if they pay less than the fixed 
price on that portion of the product to be consumed in the 
United States. The bill, we assume, provides a formula for figur- 
ing cost of production. We assume this because all the other 
price-fixing bills have provided a formula. The formula considers 
the farm a factory and the farmer a manager. As manager, the 
farmer is to be allowed a salary and all members of the family 
who work are to be allowed wages. An accounting system is set 
up allowing for depreciation of machinery, interest on investment, 
etc. The result of all this as applied to a 10-year average produc- 
tion of farm commodities gives a cost-of-production index. And 
since to arrive at the average cost of production requires that the 
poor farmer be averaged with the good, and the poor land aver- 
aged with the good, the price index which results from such an 
average is pretty high. It would bring the price of butter up to 
around 60 cents per pound, pork about $16 per hundred, corn 
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around a dollar per bushel, etc. These, be it remembered, are 
prices at the central market and do not represent the prices which 
consumers would pay at the retail stores. This makes a very at- 
tractive program for farmers, and one need not wonder that it 


has great appeal. 
FARMER-WORKER INCOMES 


During the late political campaign in Minnesota we distributed 
thousands of copies of a farm pamphlet in which it was shown 
that here in the United States the farmer’s share of what the 
consumer pays for a dollar’s worth of bread is 12 cents. The 
farmer’s share of the beef dollar is 40 cents, of the pork dollar 
40 cents, and the veal dollar 44 cents. It will be found that the 
market price paid to the farmer for other products, and what the 
consumer pays for these commodities will show the same relative 


We e not have figures at hand to show how much of the con- 
sumer’s dollar a wage worker gets for producing the things which 
farmers buy. The figures, however, when arrived at would show 
the same disparity. 

Moving the price index upward, both of wages and of farm prod- 
ucts, without interfering with the profits of disribution will not 
solve either the farm problem or the labor problem. 

As proof of the foregoing the following figures are cited, taken 
from a recent survey made by Cornell University: “Farm prices of 
foods are now 99 percent of pre-war, costs of distribution are 178 
percent of pre-war, and retail prices of foods at the stores 140 
percent of pre-war.” The city consumer eats food not at the 99 
percent received by the farmer but the 140 percent demanded at 
the stores. 

Cooperation must be used to remove the exploitation and the 
high cost of distribution before the problem may be solved. And 
in the end the problem will be solved only when workers and 
farmers solve it together. 

But there are many wage workers who think their economic 
problem may be solved by higher wages alone, and there are 
perhaps as many farmers proportionately who think the farm 
problem is merely one of price levels. 

Workers who think of the problem only in terms of wages, and 
farmers of prices, both ask Congress for price fixing by law. 

If both groups were successful in putting themselves on price- 
level stilts, the relationship between the two would not be changed. 
It would take more wage money to buy a pound of pork chops 
and it would also take more money to buy an hour of wages. In 
between the two groups of producers are the financiers, distribu- 
tors, and speculators whose rate of profit would rise with the 
prices of wages and commodities. 

BEYOND THE A. A. A. 


The late Republican platform makers here in Minnesota con- 
tented themselves with merely declaring that the farmer ought to 
have cost of production plus a profit. This, we assume, is a little 
better than the average cost of production. 

Politicians are getting themselves in pretty hot water, however, 
by making promises which they cannot and, in a lot of cases, have 
no intention of trying to fulfill. 

The New Deal farm program has not achieved its goal set by 
the Adjustment Act passed by Congress in 1933, and that is the 
reason for agricultural pressure on Congressmen to do something 
other than what has been done. 

The goal of the Triple A was prices of farm products raised 
to a parity purchasing power with those of labor and industry, and 
this has not been achieved. 

We should study, however, two outstanding things with respect 
to the alleged failure of the New Deal farm program. First, the 
Supreme Court annulled the essential elements of the original Ad- 
justment Act in 1934. Second, the reactionary judges of 1934 
—— in the opinion of the writer, have annulled a price-fixing 
act also. 

Under the original Adjustment Act we had a domestic-allotment 
program for wheat, which was working well. We had price-making 
marketing agreements for tobacco and other products which 
worked. We had a corn-hog program which did not work to the 
satisfaction of hog growers. 

After the court decision came we substituted a soil-conservation 
program, which is capable of vast benefit to agriculture, as soon 
as it can be divorced from price-making or price-affecting devices. 

We would like to dwell at this point long enough to catalog 
the beneficial things which have been done for agriculture by the 
New Deal, and likewise discuss the mistakes and failures, but in 
the limits of this article we cannot do so. 

We of the Farmers Union here in the Northwest have directed 
our legislative work toward such emergency measures as getting 
Government relief for drought-stricken farmers, reducing interest 
rates, scaling down debts, securing crop insurance for wheat, which 
we hope to extend to other crops; securing Government aid and 
protection to co-ops, and things of a like nature. We are trying 
to help our farmers by such governmental aids to live and stay on 
the farms until we can build a cooperative system which will 
safeguard both workers and farmers and make both secure and 
reasonably comfortable. 

In this respect we are following the footsteps of the farmers and 
workers of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Finland. The farmers 
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in these countries get from 30 to 60 percent more of the con- 
sumer’s dollar than do the farmers of the United States. In 
Denmark the farmers own their own meat-packing plants, as well 
as creameries for the manufacture of butter. In the cities the 
workers own the stores. In Sweden the co-ops own factories, and 
by such ownership have broken the power of the trusts. We do 
not believe that we can solve the farm problem by legal price 
fixing such as that proposed by the 16 Senators. If such a law 
were placed on the statute books, we doubt if it would stay there 
long, because it would raise prices to consumers to a point where 
the consumers would rebel. 


The Current Agricultural Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSH LEE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 24 (legislative day of Tuesday, January 17), 
1939 


STATEMENT BY EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL 
GRANGE, JANUARY 22, 1939 


Mr. LEE. Mr. President, on January 22, 1939, the execu- 
tive committee of the National Grange issued a statement on 
current agricultural problems, which I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


1. The Nation is confronted with two major issues—falling farm 
prices and continued unemployment. Any program that brings to 
agriculture a larger share of the Nation’s income and makes farm- 
ing profitable will go a long way to correct the problems of un- 
emplicyment. 

2. To bring this about, we ask for amendments and simplifica- 
tion of the Farm Act. The American market must be given to 
the American farmer so far as he is able to supply it. 

3. We ask for adequate appropriations for our experiment sta- 
tions, to enable the States to launch immediately a new program 
of research in the effort to find new uses for farm products and 
for the introduction of new crops to take the piace of some of 
the acreage now devoted to the production of surplus commodities. 

4. Honest branding of foods and fibers will help agriculture and 
the consumer as well. For example, 600,000,000 pounds of shoddy 
and wool substitutes have been used in the manufacture of cloth- 
ing and fabrics during the past 6 years. Wool labeling legisla- 
tion should be passed at this session of Congress. 

5. Special emphasis should be placed on new uses for cotton, and 
every effort made to assist the growers of this staple, who are in 
great financial distress. 

6. We favor the continuance of marketing agreements as an aid 
in the orderly distribution of farm products. 

7. We ask for the continuation of the helpful policies of the 
Farm Credit Administration and favor the lowest interest rates 
on farm loans consistent with a sound lending policy. 

8. We favor a sound long-time policy of land utilization, provid- 
ing for the retirement of submarginal land, reforestation, and 
the protection of water and wildlife resources, together with soil 
conservation and the prevention of erosion. 

9. Our goal should be the preservation and prosperity of the 
family-sized farm. Corporation and chain farming should not be 
encouraged by the Government. A limit of $5,000 should be 
placed on benefit payments going to individual farmers or cor- 
porations. 

10. We favor continued private ownership and operation of the 
railroads and advocate the taking of proper steps by Congress for 
the rehabilitation of the roads. We do not favor the imposition 
of uniform regulations on all modes of transportation and are 
opposed to the repeal of the long-and-short-haul clause of the 
Transportation Act. No unnecessary restrictions should be placed 
on water transportation. 

11. The Government should pursue a policy calculated to restore 
employment in private industry, thereby increasing the purchasing 
power of the consumer. There must be team play between agri- 
culture, industry, and business to make the country permanently 
prosperous. 

(The statement was signed by L. J. Taber, of Columbus, Ohio 
master of the National Grange, and by the following members of 
the executive committee: Fred J. Freestone, New York; E. A. 
Eckert, Illinois; and Ray W. Gill, Oregon.) 
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An Economic Program for American Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THEODORE F. GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
‘IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 24 (legislative day of Tuesday, January 17), 
1939 


EXCERPTS FROM AN ECONOMIC PROGRAM FOR AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp excerpts from 
An Economic Program for American Democracy. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

I. THe CRISIS OF THE AMERICAN ECONOMY 


The economic development of America may be divided into two 
periods. The first, beginning when the earliest colonists set foot 
on our shores, was the period of economic expansion. It came to 
a dramatic close with the collapse of 1929. The second period has 
so far been one of economic stagnation. 

By economic expansion we mean an increase in the aggregate 
national output of goods and services. This aggregate, measured 
in terms of money, is called the - ational income, and to its forma- 
tion individuals, associations of individuals, and governments all 
contribute. Throughout the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies the national income grew. There were, to be sure, periodic 
setbacks; but each successive trough was higher than the preceding 
trough, each successive peak higher than the preceding peak. From 
a total of a few score million dollars in the late eighteenth cen- 
tury the national income grew to the vast total of $83,000,000,000 in 
1929, an expansion unrivaled in the history of the world. Why? 

Basically, the reason is simple and well known. The American 
people had a continent to settle and build up. Great cities were 
constructed, industries sprang up where none existed before, rail- 
roads and highways spanned the continent. The national income 
of each year included a substantial addition to the basic plant and 
equipment of the Nation. The purchasing power distributed in 
this vast constructive adventure furnished an ever-growing demand 
for articles of consumption. Rapid increase cf population, result- 
ing from an excess of births over deaths as well as from a steady 
stream of immigration, supplied the necessary labor force and 
constituted a seemingly ever-expanding market for the products of 
industry. Quantities of manufactured goods were imported from 
the older industrial countries of Europe, partly in exchange for the 
products of American agriculture, partly for promises to pay in the 
future. Waves of great fortunes showed by their origins the 
dominant economic activity of successive generations of American 
businessmen: First shipping ard trade; then urban real estate; 
then railroads, finance, and the exploitation of natural resources; 
then industry and finance; and, finally, public utilities and 
finance—each in turn gave rise to a new crop of American million- 
aires. 

During all this period Government played the role of fairy god- 
mother to the American businessman. The rich national domain 
was parceled out with the generous hand of an indulgent parent— 
franchises, rights-of-way, patents, and other valuable privileges 
were to be had for the asking. Only occasionally did the Govern- 
ment see fit to call a halt to excesses or intervene in the interests 
of the common man. And the American people, with few excep- 
tions, held their peace, took the bad along with the good, and 
found the system satisfactory. Why? Because it worked. For all 
its waste, inequities, and injustices this system did increase the 
national income, not only absolutely but also per capita; it built 
up a continent and established the richest country on the face 
of the earth. For these things the American people were grateful 
and they displayed their gratitude with unlimited tolerance and 
generosity. 

From a world viewpoint the settlement and industrialization of 
the North American continent was the most spectacular achieve- 
ment of western capitalism. It was, however, by no means the 
only such achievement. Everywhere the frontiers of civilization and 
trade were pushed outward. The manufactured goods of the Euro- 
pean nations flooded the newly opened overseas markets; this was 
followed clesely by machine technique hand in hand with the 
capital necessary to make it effective. In this way Africa, South 
America, Asia, and Australia were all brought within the ambit of 
capitalism, while on the European continent itself industrialism 


Sicadily spread into areas where formerly the modes of a simple 
agricultural economy had prevailed. Thus the economic systems 
of the whole world were geared to expansion, and their healthy 
functioning depended upon the continuation of the basic conditions 
of expansion—the availability of new lands and new markets. 
From this it follows that our analysis, while directed specifically 


to the development of the United States, applies, so far as broad 
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principles are concerned, to the development of the entire capitalist 
world. 

It must not be supposed that the changes which underlay the 
reversal of trend from 1929 to the present time came about sud- 
denly and without forewarning. From small beginnings around 
the turn of the century they cumulated, snowball-like, until by 
the end of the twenties they had altered the whole structure of 
our economy. 

Two facts stand out as basic directives of the new course. The 
first, generally known as the disap ce of the frontier, spelled 
the end of expansion into new and unsettled territory. The second, 
a decline in the rate of population growth, served notice on 
American business that neither the labor force at its disposal nor 
the market for its products was indefinitely elastic. Taken 
together, these two facts could lead to only one conclusion, the 
extensive period of American economic development was coming to 
a close; henceforth development would have to be increasingly 
intensive in its character. The disappearance of the American 
frontier, morever, presaged the end of world expansion into new 
areas. The fact of arriving at the limits of expansion was no less 
significant for the industrial nations of Europe than for the lands 
in which the event occurred. 

The full implications of this great change were hidden from the 
view of contemporaries and are beginning only now to impress 
themselves upon observers of the economic scene. The field for 
intensive development was still immense. Our population was 
moving into cities which had to be built up and provided with es- 
sential public utilities; the automobile, bringing in its wake a 
vast demand for more and better highways, was the direct cause 
of a whole new set of social habits, and with them of new needs. 
Businessmen and governments extending past trends into the 
future, continued to make large outlays for the years ahead. In 
so doing they drew resources into the orbit of production and dis- 
tributed enough purchasing power to provide the American people 
with a slowly rising standard of living in the present. 

Then came the World War and its aftermath. For a decade and 
a half America became the provisioner of half the world. The 
promises to pay which had been made during the nineteenth 
century were brought back with goods and services; the trend 
reversed itself, and America accepted a mass of promises to pay 
with scarcely a thought as to how they could be met by the 
impoverished countries of Europe and South America. Agricul- 
ture boomed for a time, and then, following the cessation of the 
extraordinary wartime demand, slumped off never to recover. 
Industry continued to prosper throughout the twenties. The 
demand for housing and buildings of all kinds burst through the 
barriers which had held it back during the war years, and America 
experienced its greatest building boom. The national income con- 
tinued to climb, reaching, as already pointed out, an all-time high 
of $83,000,000,000 in 1929. 

Housing and automobiles were the backbone of the prosperity of 
the twenties. Houses were built to fill the gap occasioned by a 
still growing population and the cessation of construction during 
the war. Automobiles, along with a mass of subsidiary and com- 
plementary products, were produced for a predominantly new 
demand. In other words, the greater part of the houses and auto- 
mobiles built during the twenties constituted a net addition to the 
Nation's total stock of those commodities, and only a relativeiy 
small part went to replace houses and automobiles which had worn 
out. When, during the closing years of the decade, the new demand 
became saturated, the replacement demand, though gradually in- 
creasing, was not nearly sufficient to maintain those industries on 
the scale to which they had been expanded. The backbone of the 
prosperity was broken; the great industries which had been pri- 
marily responsible for it ceased to distribute enough purchasing 
power, and quickly the whole economic structure collapsed. 

What chance is there that these or other industries will resume 
the upward trend sufficiently to lift the whole national income onto 
a higher plane? The rate of growth of population has slowed down 
to a snail’s pace by now; cities have almost ceased expanding; the 
resumption of foreign lending on a large scale is out of the ques- 
tion; no new industries capable of leading the way are in sight. 
The country needs rebuilding, to be sure. But business can see no 
profit in tearing down what already exists no matter how inade- 
quate it may be. Business operates for a demand it sees in the 
offing, not for a demand which its own activity can alone create. 
The failure to build for the future means a failure to distribute 
purchasing power in the present. 

We reach the conclusion that the expansion of the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries was based on building for the future 
which carried with it an adequate demand for consumable goods 
and services in the present. Building for the future was good 
business in an expanding economic universe with a rapidly growing 
population. When the limits of expansion had been reached, when 
the rate of population growth slowed down, building for the future 
became an increasingly hazardous adventure. Its volume con- 
tracted and with it the ability to buy in the present. Expansion 
fed upon itself in the past; contraction feeds upon itself in the 
present. These are the basic changes which underlie the reversal of 
trend from 1929 to the present. 

The severity of the great depression of 1929-33 was due to the 
fact that upon a basic change in trend there was superimposed 
a violent cyclical downswing. The national income fell in 1932 
to half its 1929 magnitude, and it might well have sunk even lower 
had not the Federal Government, driven on by unparalleled dis- 
tress among the people, embarked upon a spending program which 
put a bottom to the vicious spiral of deflation. Government spend- 
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ing initiated a recovery movement which carried through to 1937. 
But less than a year after the Government began to withdraw 
from its active role of distributor of purchasing power the eco- 
nomic system went into another tailspin, unmatched in steepness 
even by the collapse of 1929. At the peak of the recovery move- 
ment in 1937 national income was still 15 percent below the 1929 
level, while the number of unemployed—approximately 10,000,000— 
was perhaps three times the number unemployed in 1929. Had 
the national income grown between 1929 and 1937 at the same 
eee rate as it grew between 1920 and 1929, it would 
have m nearly 40 percent larger in 1937 than in 1929. Instead 
it was 15 percent smaller. If any demonstration were needed that 
a basic change has come over the structure of the American econ- 
omy, surely this is conclusive proof. 
II, THE EXPERIENCE OF THE Last 5 YEARS 


* * 8 * * * * 


One of the lessons of the past 5 years has been the striking 
demonstration of the efficacy of public spending in promoting na- 
tional well-being. Viewed merely in terms of the direct objects of 
expenditure—the provision of relief and temporary jobs to the 
unemployed, benefit payments to farmers, the development of use- 
ful public projects, and the restoration of the Nation’s financial 
structure to solvency—the Federal Government’s program of in- 
creased expenditures has been of inestimable social benefit. But 
these direct gains, important though they were, were less sig- 
nificant than the secondary effects of deficit spending in pro- 
ducing a marked expansion of general industrial activity and pri- 
vate employment. On the basis of a careful study of Government 
receipts and disbursements, it has been computed that the net 
expenditures of the Federal Government tending directly to expand 
the Nation’s income a $3,000,000,000 a year from the middle 
of 1933 to the middle of 1936, as compared with an annual aver- 
age of only one and three-tenths billion dollars in the preceding 
3% years. By the latter part of 1936 the national income had 
reached a level equivalent .to about $70,000,000,000 per annum as 
compared with $41,000,000,000 in 1932-33, both the physical out- 
put of mines and factories and the average prices received by 
farmers for their produce had more than doubled, and some 
8,000,000 more workers were employed in private jobs than at the 
depth of the depression. 

The decisive importance of public spending for national well- 
being has been further underscored by the events of the past 
year, when an abrupt curtailment of net Federal expenditures 
was followed by a severe contraction of economic activity. The 
net contribution of the Federal Government to the Nation’s in- 
come was sharply reduced in the latter part of 1936 and early 
1937, and for the year 1937 as a whole there was no significant 
net excess of expenditures over receipts. The consequences of 
this sudden curtailment were not immediately reflected in the 
Nation’s economic life, but in the late summer of 1937 there began 
the sharpest decline on record in industrial activity and employ- 
ment. 

c * s s * s a 

It is frequently said that public spending in some fashion pre- 
vented “natural” recovery by impeding the resumption of pri- 
vate investment. This assertion is precisely the opposite of the 
truth. In fact, public spending generated the forces which led, in 
1935, 1936, and early 1937, to marked growth in private capital 
outlays. * * ® 

* * * Capital expenditures by manufacturing and mining 
concerns to replace and expand their plant and equipment, after 
averaging three and one-tenth billion dollars a year in the 3 
prosperity years before 1929, had been curtailed by 1932-33 to 
the level of eight or nine hundred million dollars a year, little 
more than one-fourth the predepression level. Under the impetus 
of a rising consumer demand for the products of industry, such 
expenditures rose to one and four-tenths billion dollars in 1934, 
one and seven-tenths billion dollars in 1935, two and three-tenths 
billion dollars in 1936, and three and two-tenths billion in 1937. 
In addition, capital outlays in agriculture, for farm improvements 
and machinery, were as large in 1937 as in 1928 or 1929. In other 
words, the rate at which private capital expenditures were being 
undertaken in 1937 compared favorably in three important fields— 
manufacturing, mining, and agriculture—with that of the late 
1920’s, the high point of the American post-war prosperity. 

© * * s - = = 

If the volume of private capital outlays in several important 
industrial fields was as large in 1937 as is here described it may 
well be asked why the recovery movement did not sustain itself 
after the Federal Government’s net contribution to community 
expenditure had been curtailed. * * * 

* * * * ~ ue s 

* * * In several important fields, notably the railroads, the 
public utilities, and residential construction, capital outlays had 
shown only a sluggish revival during the recovery years, and it is 
necessary to examine the obstacles to further expansion in these 
areas. 

With respect to the railroads, it had already become apparent 
in the 1920’s that this was a declining industry. Automobiles and 
busses were encroaching upon passenger traffic, while trucks and 
pipe lines were diverting freight business. Although much rail- 
road rolling stock is worn out or obsolete, and its replacement by 
new equipment would enable the railroads to handle more econom- 
ically the traffic which remains, the inflated financial structure of 
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the roads—a legacy of generations of predatory manipulation of 
railroad finances—made it impossible, under conditions of a long- 
term declining tendency in traffic volumes, to obtain funds through 
the flotation of securities. The inflated capitalization and banker 
control of the railroads presented in 1937, and still presents, a 
major obstacle to substantial investment in this field. 

Although the electric power industry, unlike the railroads, still 
appears to be relatively well situated from the standpoint of pos- 
sibilities for long-term growth, its phase of youthful, spontaneous 
expansion came to an end in the decade of the twenties, and fur- 
ther vigorous growth in this industry must depend in the future 
much more largely upon wise public policy. Despite the frequent 
statements of public-utility company executives that great expan- 
sion programs would immediately be undertaken if the holding- 
company legislation were repealed and Government competition in 
this field allowed to lapse, it appears that the generating and 
distributing capacity of power companies in 1937 was adequate, 
except in a few scattered localities, to provide all the power which 
the public could afford to consume at prevailing rates for elec- 
tricity. During the present decade the previous rapid growth in 
electric power consumption has been checked; the rate of depreci- 
ation of capital equipment in the utility industry is slow, and 
much of the existing equipment is relatively new. These facts, 
rather than Government policy, explain why capital outlays by 
the electric power industry in 1937 were only a little more than 
half as large as in the late twenties. 

* - = = a * 


In the field of residential construction, also, there were serious 
obstacles in 1937 to a further revival of private investment activity 
despite the existence of enormous long-term potentialities for ex- 
pansion. The living conditions of the urban poor are appallingly 
bad, and the provision of decent homes for this important group 
of our population ought to furnish a large field for capital ex- 
penditures for many years. City slums are no new feature of 
American life, however; the private building industry has never 
been able to make slum clearance a profitable enterprise, and this 
field is likely to remain untouched by private initiative. In other 
words, this great social need cannot be translated into effective 
demand without extensive governmental assistance, and activity 
in this field was confined in 1937 to a few Government-sponsored 
projects. 

The traditional domain of the private building industry—the 
construction of new homes for the medium- and upper-income 
groups—was held back in 1937 by several serious obstacles. Al- 
though the average rate of residential construction during the 
thirties has been little more than one-quarter of the average rate 
during the twenties, there has been no evidence in most of our 
cities and towns of a serious shortage of housing accommodations 
for the middle- and upper-income groups. The declining rate of 
population growth, combined with the postponement of marriages 
during the depression and the movement of population from cities 
to rural areas, serve to explain the absence of large unsatisfied 
demands. In addition to this basic limiting factor, building costs 
were relatively high, interest rates charged by mortgage lenders 
were excessive, and the organization of the construction industry 
along local handicraft lines was unfavorable to the development 
of efficient and economical methods. 

During the past year Government action has made some head- 
way in removing the obstacles to a revival of house building. 
Sums have been appropriated for slum clearance; interest charges 
by mortgage lenders participating in the mortgage-insurance sys- 
tem have been reduced; and, through recent Government-spon- 
sored housing projects, substantial strides have been taken in the 
direction of extending economical mass-production methods to 
home constructiqn. The spotlight of publicity has been focused 
on the high level of building costs and costs have as a result 
been perceptibly reduced. Because of the active steps taken by 
the Government during the past year the impediments to a revival 
of construction activity have been diminished, and the outlook 
for this industry is more favorable than it was in 1937. 

We may conclude that the opportunities for profitable invest- 
ment in factories and mines had been rather fully exploited by 
the spring of 1937, and that there were serious obstacles to expan- 
sion in the other major sectors of private investment activity. 
Under these conditions the abrupt curtailment of net Federal 
expenditures in the second half of 1936 and 1937 was bound to 
produce a sharp contraction in income, employment, and output. 
This was especially the case since State and local authorities were 
no longer making capital expenditures for roads, schools, and other 
public construction projects at anything like the rate which had 
prevailed in the twenties. For a time speculative building up of 
inventories by business concerns and heavy installment buying 
by consumers served to delay the impact of reduced net Federal 
expenditures, but only to intensify the sharpness of the blow 
later on. In the summer of 1937 the cumulative contraction of 
the Nation’s economic life set in, and the subsequent reduction in 
industrial employment and output was even sharper than after 
the 1929 collapse. 

We have seen that public expenditures during the years 1933 to 
1986 did produce a cumulative expansion of American economic 
activity and did generate a relatively large increase in capital ex- 
penditures in important industrial fields, notably manufacturing, 
mining, and agriculture. But owing to deep-seated historical 
causes having nothing to do with the spending program itself, 
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private investment in other fields did not have sufficient poten- 
tialities for expansion, and did not respond vigorously enough to 
fill the gap left by the sudden curtailment of Government spend- 
ing in late 1936 and 1937. Consequently a violent contraction of 
national income was inevitable. This contraction did not indicate 
a lack of effectiveness of the 1933-36 spending program, but rather 
demonstrated the indispensability of continued public spending 
under present-day conditions. 

The implications of this experience for Government policy should 
be plain. The Government must assume responsibility for main- 
taining the national income at a sufficiently high level to assure 
full and effective utilization of our human and material resources 
if needless hardship and suffering are to be averted and a decent 
standard of life for the common man attained. The notion that 
public spending can safely be resorted to only as a temporary, 
emergency device must be abandoned. A program must be devel- 
oped which recognizes the necessity for permanent public invest- 
ment. The outlines of a program adapted to present-day require- 
ments are set forth in the next scction. 

Ill. A ProGRAM FOR THE FUTURE 
(A) THE IMMEDIATE PROPLEM 


The immediate problem facing America is to raise the national 
income to a level at which all of our resources will be employed; 
the long-run problem is to keep it there. Not much need be said 
about the immediate program. The foregoing survey of New Deal 
experience indicates clearly enough the direction in which the 
solution is to be found. The Government’s contribution to in- 
comes raised the national income from $40,000,000,000 in 1933 to 
$70,000,000,000 in 1936. A new spending program, provided it is 
undertaken on a large enough scale, will unquestionably have the 
same effect again. 

The instruments for carrying it out are, moreover, ready to hand. 
First and most important is the Works Progress Administration 
"5 Fe oe a 

The current recovery program should be financed—just as the 
1933-86 one was—-through borrowing. Banks, insurance companies, 
and wealthy individuals have large cash reserves for which they 
can find no attractive investment outlets. In putting this money 
to work through its recovery program the Government will be 
performing a vital economic function. No one will be the loser; 
rather, everyone will gain thereby. The very institutions and indi- 
viduals from whom the money is borrowed will find their incomes 
increasing with the general increase in the national income. As to 
the Government’s own finances, the increase in tax revenue will 
be far more than enough to meet the interest on the additional 
debt. rom 1932 to 1937, $15,500,000,000 was added to the gross 
public debt. The annual income of the Nation increased by $30,- 
000,009,000 in the same period. As against an increase of only 
$258.000.000 in the annual debt charge, tax revenues went up 
$4,400,000,000 per year. This was clearly a borrowing program that 
paid fer itself handsomely. 

(B) THE PERMANENT PROGRAM 

* * * The national income can be looked at im two ways: accord- 
ing to the way it is spent and according to the way it is earned. On 
the spending side the Nation uses cnly part of its income for con- 
sumption purchases. The rest is saved; that is, it is withheld from 
consumption and either allowed to accumulate in a bank or is 
invested in securities, an insurance policy, or a personal business. 
On the earning side, the national income is received in part by thoce 
engaged in the production of goods for current consumption; in 
part, by people engaged in building durabie capital structures. 
Wages, salaries, rents, interest, and profits paid out in the construc- 
tion of houses, roads, railroads, public-utility plants, and the like 
fall in this category. So long as corporations and individuals who 
have the power to spend money on capital goods decide to pay out 
at least as much as the whole country is simultaneously deciding to 
save ho serious difficulty develops. But this balance is precarious. 
There is no necessary equivalence between the two sets of decisions. 
On the whole, the country’s saving is inflexible—both because of the 
unequal distribution of income and the prevalence of saving through 
institutions. This means that an unfavorable change in the invest- 
ment outlook causes little shifting from saving to spending on 
ccnsumption. 

Investment demand, on the other hand, is highly variable. Even 
in the period of its great expansion the American economy was 
subject to periodic set-backs because of temporary choking of invest- 
ment outlets. Today the country is faced with a long-run change 
in trend. Private enterprise, even at its best, is unable to absorb 
the whole of the savings the country tends to pile up. In the 
absence of supporting measures by the Government, the result is a 
collapse of economic activity and a decline in the national income 
to poverty levels. 

The danger of such a decline can be attacked from two sides. On 
one side, redistribution of income from the saving to the spending 
sections of the community will reduce the country’s saving and 
increase its consumption. On the other, new fields for the invest- 
ment of savings can be developed. A careful consideration of the 
country’s needs leads us to advocate an attack on the problem from 
both sides at once. 

First, as to consumption. There can be no doubt that the lower- 
income families in the country need more money to spend on ordi- 
nary articles of consumption. According to an estimate of the 
Brookings Institution, even in 1929 about 70 percent of the families 
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in the United States had incomes of less than $2,500. Twenty-one 
percent were below the $1,000 line. Clearly there was plenty of 
room even in that prosperous year for increased consumption on 
the part of the mass of the people. Had the then-existing Govern- 
ment been locking for ways to maintain full employment of the 
country’s resources, there was plenty of opportunity for expansion 
in meeting the consumption needs of the mass of the people. There 
was no need to search for new and strange fields for investment. 

On the other hand, it would not be good public policy at this 
stage in our national development to rely entirely on increasing 
consumption directly through redistribution of income as a means 
of sustaining stable prosperity. Most important of the considera- 
tions against such a policy is the fact that there are vast fields in 
which investment, particularly public investment, is needed. In 
some fields, notably the provision of low-cost housing, public invest- 
ment is a necessary adjunct of a consumption-increasing policy. 
Since private enterprise has been unsuccessful in the provision of 
new housing for the lower-income families, public agencies must 
themselves undertake extensive housing construction if the dwell- 
ing standards of these families are to be raised. Large public invest- 
ment in building schools and hospitals will similarly be necessary 
if the country is to provide itself with more adequate education and 
health services. Other investment fields—highway building, con- 
servation of natural resources, flood control, city planning, etc— 
though less directly related to consumption, are just as important 
to the increasing well-being of the Nation. 

* * * * & e * 


4. Financing the investment program 


The long-range public-investment program should be financed 
chiefly through borrowing. This will, of course, mean a steadily 
increasing total of public debt. To many pecple—perhaps to most 
people—the prospect is terrifying. The public debt, they say, can- 
not continue to increase forever. The Government will never be 
able to pay it back. The burden cf taxation will eventually become 
intolerable. These and other apprehensions are the result in part 
of confusion—in part of hostility to the extension of conscious 
social action in the economic sphere. 

Much of the widespread confusion on the subject of debt arises 
from an understandable tendency on the part of the average person 
to reason from his own personal experience. The wage earner, the 
salaried worker, and the farmer know that, so far as they are con- 
cerned, debt usually means trouble. They certainly cannot go on 
increasing the amount of their debts indefinitely. They may be 
called on to repay all or a part of what they owe, and they must 
be prepared for this contingency. They know, too, that any increase 
in their debts inevitably means the deduction of an additional slice 
from their income to meet interest payments. No wonder they 
ccnsider debt something to be avoided and look with alarm at the 
ccntinued increase in the debt of the whole Nation. 

Few people are accustomed to thinking in terms of the economy 
as a whole—much less in terms of the economy as an expanding 
organism. They could scarcely be expected, therefore, to realize 
that what applies to personal debt does not in the least apply to 
the business and public debt of the entire Nation. The fault lies 
not with them but rather with the economists and publicists who 
have failed in their responsibility for educating the public on so 
important a matter. 

If we look at the whole Nation as a going concern, we see that 
its internal debts, business and governmental, are merely another 
aspect of its assets. Debt in the broad sense is the obverse of 
investment. This fact, taken for granted in business accounting, 
is entirely ignored in our present method of Federal budgeting. 
An expanding economy not only can, but must, continually in- 
crease the total volume of debt outstanding. The long-term debts 
of business and governmental agencies in the United States in- 
creased from $38,000,0000,000 in 1913-14 to $126,000,000,000 in 1929. 
From 1921 to 1929 the increase was from $75,000,000,000 to $126,- 
000,000,000. This growth in debt was an inevitable accompaniment 
of the large volume of corporate and public investment that 
characterized that period. In the period of recovery since 1932 
attention has been concentrated on the increase in the debt of the 
Federal Government. For purposes of comparison with earlier 
years, however, it is necessary to look at the country’s entire debt. 
State and lccal governments, public utilities, railroads, and other 
business corporations should be included along with the Federal 
Government. From 1932 to 1937, while the Federal debt was in- 
creasing by $15,500,000,000, the State and local governments actu- 
ally reduced their debt slightiy, and the net increase in total cor- 
porate debt was probably not more than $1,000,000,000. Taking 
$16,000,000,C00 as a rough estimate of the increase in debt from 
1932 through 1937, we get an annual average increase of $3,200,- 
000,000. This must be compared with the annual average increase 
of Over $6,000,000,000 in the prosperous decade of the twenties. 
Clearly the total debt, corporate and public, has not increased by 
an excessive amcunt since 1932 if the experience of former years 
is taken as a basis of comparison. 

* * * The expansion of debt at a rate sufficient to absorb 
the Nation’s savings.is both sound and necessary. This rate could 
be excessive only in the sense that the rate of savings itself was 
excessive. Thus, what we should worry about is not the increase 
in the debt but the increase in savings beyond the amount that 
can be absorbed by investment. 
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* * * The payment of interest on the public debt does not in 
itself constitute a deduction from the Nation’s income. What the 
Government raises in taxes to meet debt charges it pays out again 
in interest to the holders of its bonds. The extent to which a 
burden is involved depends on who holds the bonds. This point 
is of importance in considering the extent to which the debt will 
impose a burden on future generations. The same generation that 
pays the taxes inevitably receives the interest payments. It is thus 
up to each generation to determine by the way it apportions its 
taxes how much of a real burden interest payments on the public 
debt shall be. 

* * * No one complained during the nineteenth century that 
the mounting total of interest payments due from this country to 
English and other foreign creditors was impoverishing the Nation. 
Quite the contrary, they looked with equanimity on the steadily 
growing debt, since they realized that it provided the essential 
means with which the productive equipment of the country was 
being built up. * * * 

Government credit: It is important to realize that a threat to 
Government credit is a political, not an economic, issue. Under 
modern conditions a large part of the investable funds of the 
country are in the hands of a few large financial institutions— 
banks, trust companies, and insurance companies. The men who 
control these institutions have it in their power, if they disap- 
prove of a government’s program, to refuse to buy its bonds and 
hence “weaken its credit.” With the large excess bank reserves 
and surplus funds seeking investment, which characterize our 
present-day economy, such a refusal could only be considered po- 
litical in its implications. Should such an eventuality arise, which 
it may be hoped is unlikely, the Government would be forced to 
take measures to protect the community by extending the already 
recognized principle of public control over the financial system. 
The Federal Reserve banks would provide a first line of defense. 
But selling bonds to the Reserve banks would not be a satisfactory 
permanent solution. If the commercial banks should continue to 
refuse their cooperation, the public would clearly be justified in 
assuming control of the entire banking system. 

* * * Until our resources are fully employed there can be 
no danger of general inflation. For when they are idle, additions 
to money expenditure mean additional men hired and additional 
goods produced. 

* » 


* * s * * 

IV. CoNCcLUSION 

* * * Here in America we can save our free democratic insti- 
tutions only by using them to expand our national income. For 
private enterprise, left’ to its own devices, is no longer capable of 
achieving anything approaching full employment of our human 
and material resources. This the experience of the last decade 
has taught us. No one is to blame for this state of affairs; its ex- 
planation lies in the structural changes in the economies of the 
capitalist world which we have already analyzed. Those business- 
men who profess to see the origin of our difficulties in uncertainty 
and fear of what the future will bring forth are simply mistaking 
symptom for cause. They lack confidence in the future because 
the future holds insufficient promise of profitable investment and 
expanded markets. The policies of government which business- 
men are wont to hold responsible for their lack of confidence in 
the future arise in part from a desire to preserve to business its 
paying customers, in part from a realization of the necessity for 
eliminating serious abuses from our commercial! and fiscal practices, 
and in part from an insistent demand on the part of the people 
that labor be given the same opportunity for self-organization that 
business has long enjoyed. Surely measures as wise as these 
would not prevent businessmen from providing fer the require- 
ments of an expanding economy, nor would their abrogation in- 
duce investment in the face of a contracting trend. President 
Roosevelt was entirely justified, we believe, when he recently 
stated that “the problem of bringing idle men and idle money 
tegether will not be solved by abandoning the forward steps we 
have taken to adjust the burdens of taxation more fairly and to 
attain social justice and security.” 

* * * The malady of industry is the loss of customers and 
profits, which only Government intervention can restore to it, for 
the fate of business, like that of farmers and workers, is bound up 
with the trend of the national income. And it is clear by now that 


an outlay on investment and consumption adequate to raise the | 


national income to higher and higher levels can be brought about 
only by a conscious social endeavor. 

The need for immediate action to achieve this end cannot be 
overemphasized, for the danger exists that busincssmen, obsessed 
with a devil theory of government, will attempt to use their eco- 
nomic power to suppress democracy and place in its stead a dictator- 
ship supposedly dedicated to the fulfillment of their desires. 
Should they succeed, it would then be too late to correct a grievous 
error, for, like the sorcerer who could no longer control the forces 
of the nether world which he had called up by his spell, business 
would be overwhelmed by its own creature. Such a dictatorship 
would revive economic activity, but it would be actively devoted in- 
creasingly to preducing weapons of death and destruction, which 
must sooner or later be used to plunge the country into a holo- 
caust of slaughter and bloodshed. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 24 (legislative day of Tuesday, January 17), 
1939 


ARTICLE BY J. J. PERLING 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
J.J. Perling entitled ‘“‘The Third Term Legend.” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE THIRD TERM LEGEND—MUSTY FILES OF FADING LETTERS IN THE HAND- 
WRITING OF WASHINGTON, JEFFERSON, AND OTHER PATRIOTS WHO 
ESTABLISHED THE REPUBLIC—THEIR PRIVATE THOUGHTS EXPRESSED TO 
TRUSTING FRIENDS—-EXPLODE A POPULAR “TRADITION” 

(By J. J. Perling) 

Whatever may be the personal preference of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, there is increasing probability that a surge of popular 
sentiment will force his nomination in 1940. And it is equally 
probable that to forestall his nomination and to prevent his elec- 
tion political enemies, alike in his own party and in the Republi- 
can camp, will lessen their attacks on his policies which won the 
support of the masses and, instead, seek his defeat with warnings 
against “third-term Caesars,” which kept Republican nominations 
from Ulysses Grant and Thecdore Roosevelt. We will hear much 
about the “American tradition,” which restricts a President to two 
terms: we will be told with tiresome frequency that George 
Washington and the founding fathers opposed a third term as 
dangerous to the Nation’s liberties. Like many “facts” memo- 
rized in our credulcus schooldays, we have come to regard as 
truth these misstatements; yet, in the fading handwriting of 
George Washington and Thomas Jefferson and those who framed 
the Constitution, we find ample proof that those who founded the 
Republic actually considered it essential to the welfare of the 
Nation that Presidents should, by the vote of their countrymen, 
be permitted to serve more than two terms. 

Despite the oft-quoted Farewell Address, it is certain that it 
was the counsel of the Father of his Country which kept from the 
Constitution any restriction of the people’s right to reelect the 
same man to the Presidency as often as they wished. Even though 
not generally known, it is certain that Thomas Jefferson was ready 
to run for a third term if it were necessary to keep reactionaries 
from succeeding him. Certain it is, too, that the hand of Gouver- 
neur Morris, which drafted the Constitution, also penned the letter 
which urged Washington to serve a third term. 

In the Convention which framed the Constitution in 1787 there 
were many viewpoints on every phase of the Government which a 
new United States would require to remedy the weaknesses of the 
supplanted Confederation. It was an unprecedented experiment in 
@emocracy; and, as the New York delegate Yates recorded in his 
secret journal, James Madison boldly proclaimed: ‘The government 
we mean to erect is intended to last for ages.” Regarding a Chief 
Executive there were frequent and prolonged debates, both as to 
the mode of his selection and as to the length of tenure. Some 
delegates argued that the people themselves were not qualified to 
select a Chief Executive, and there were persistent efforts to entrust 
the choice to the National Legislature or to the Governors of the 
States. Those who championed popular government insisted that 
unless the people themselves elected their President, his eligibility 
should be restricted to a single term. This was parliamentary 
maneuvering which resulted in defeating the plan to let Congress 
appoint the head cf the Federal Government. Thereafter, those 
who toiled most to assure the establishment of an enduring, stable 
Republic were averse to limit the continuance in office of any 
President whom the people wished. James Madison’s record of the 
daily deliberations in the Convention reflects this conviction of 
patriots like Rufus King, who “did not like the ineligibility. He 
thought there was great force in the remark of Mr. Sherman, that 
he whe has proved himself most fit for office ought not to be ex- 
cluded by the Constitution from holding it. He was much disposed 
to think that in such cases the people at large would choose wisely.” 
And Gouverneur Morris summarized the kind of President those 
founding fathers hoped would always head the Nation: “It is neces- 
sary, then, that the Chief Magistrate should be the guardian of 
the people, even of the lower classes, against legislative tyranny, 
against the great and the wealthy, who, in the course of things, 
will necessarily compose the legislative body.” 
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Having determined the method of choosing a Chief Magistrate, 
there were still divergent opinions concerning the length of his 
term of office. That sage philosopher Benjamin Franklin coun- 
seled shorter terms, because he the Presidency as “a 
state of servitude” and believed that a faithful Executive should 
be relieved of the burdens of the office and “be promoted to civil 
life.” The Presidential term was finally fixed at 4 years; but the 
framers of the basic law imposed no restriction upon the number 
of terms a President might serve. Thus, there was left to the 
people themselves the right to determine at the ballot box how 
many terms a President should hold office. The dominating opinion 
of the Constitutional Convention was cogently expressed by Alex- 
ander Hamilton in the Federalist; pleading for the ratification of 
the Constitution, he argued that any limitation on the reelection of 
Presidents “‘would be depriving the community of the experience 
gained by the Chief Magistrate in the exercise of his office.” We 
krow that John Jay sent a copy of this discourse to George Wash- 
ington; Jay’s accompanying letter is still extant. 

Washington, as presiding officer, made no public comment; but, 
after the Constitution had been framed, declared himself opposed 
to any restriction on the terms any President could serve. Writing 
to Lafayette in 1788, he said: “There are other points in which 
opinions would be likely to vary as, for instance, on the ineligibil- 
ity of the same person for President, after he should have served a 
certain course of years. I confess I differ as to the necessity or 
expediency in that appointment. * * * I can see no propriety 
in precluding ourselves from the services of any man who on some 
great emergency shall be deemed universally most capable of serv- 
ing the public.” 

But, exclaims the reader, did not Washington say that it was 
more consistent with our form of government to “rotate” the 
Presidency? Yes; he did—a decade later. It was a last desperate 
afterthought to justify his own retirement. For many weary 
months Washington had sought to convince his Cabinet and his 
closest friends that his return to private life was warranted by 
his advanced years, his impaired hearing, and his fancied inability 
to cope with international problems. He was tired of public life 
in New York, then the National Capital, 4 days’ journey from his 
beloved Mount Vernon. No one can read his letters and fail to 
sense how deeply this great patriot longed for the peace of his 
Virginia estate, permanent reunion with his family, and surcease 
from the continued slanders of his political enemies. Though now 
Washington’s memory is revered and his patriotism acclaimed, in 
his own day there was vituperation of his character, aspersion of 
his motives, belittlement of his ability. After 3 years of his first 
term he had enough of the Presidency, and was determined to 
refuse even a second term. Thomas Jefferson has left us a detailed 
record of his conversations with Washington during the closing 
months of 1792, and remarks that the Father of his Country would 
discuss other subjects “merely to have an indirect opportunity of 
telling me he meant to retire.” As early as May of that year, 
Washington asked James Madison to outline a “farewell address” 
for him. “Turn your thoughts to a valedictory address from me 
to the public,” he wrote; and, apprehensive that his countrymen 
would not regard personal factors alone sufficient to justify retire- 
ment after a single term, he suggested that Madison include in 
the proposed declaration references not only to his impaired health 
and merited respite from long public service but also that “the 
spirit of the Government may render a rotation in the elective 
offices of it more congenial with their ideas of liberty and safety.” 
Washington’s own draft was corrected by Madison, Hamilton, and 
others; each deleted words and sentences which they deemed either 
unnecessary or susceptible of misinterpretation; each inserted new 
phraseology. Thus, Washirgton’s final Farewell Address was writ- 
ten, in part at least, before his first term had expired; and those 
who quote it as the first President’s injunction against a third 
term overlook entirely the personal factors which, from his very 
inauguration, prompted Washington to seek retirement. 

Clearly, those who labored with Washington to establish the 
Republic did not attribute his retirement to any dominating belief 
that a President’s service should be restricted to two terms. Of 
this we have proof, penned by the very hand which had drafted 
the Constitution. When George Washington died at Mount 
Vernon there was found among his letters one which, several days 
previously, had been received from Gouverneur Morris, with whom 
the first President had long corresponded and whom he always 
addressed as “an affectionate friend.’ These two patriots had 
sat together in the Constitutional Convention; and it is mainly to 
Gouverneur Morris that we owe the clear diction of the adopted 
Constitution. In his letter he calls upon Washington to accept 
a third term. Anticipating that, Washington, now still more 
loath to reenter political life, might reply that in his Farewell 
Address he had eliminated himself as a candidate for another 
term, Gouverneur Morris wrote: “But you may say that you stand 
{indirectly pledged to private life. Surely, Sir, you neither gave, 
nor meant to give such a pledge, to the extent of possible con- 
tingencies.” What were the “contingencies” which, in the opinion 
of this founding father, required that Washington serve a third 
term? The danger that there might be elected another man with- 
out Washington’s high ideals and without Washington’s experi- 
ence. There would be no more reason, Gouverneur Morris writes, 
for Washington to refuse a third Presidential term when the 


Nation needed him than to have refused a new commission to 
comimand the Army, and this Washington had accepted although 
he had previously resigned his commission after 8 years’ service. 


Knowing that Washington’s main aversion to a third term was 
his keen desire to enjoy life at Mount Vernon, Gouverneur Morris 
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without whom there would have been no United States; John 
Jay, Rufus King, Alexander Hamilton, James Otis, 
“founding fathers.” What George Washington would have re- 
plied, we do not know; the letter reached him on December 12, 
and the Nation’s greatest man died 3 days later. But we do know 
what he had written to Lafayette, and we do know that, after 
retiring as head of the American’ Armies, he again accepted their 
leadership when danger threatened the Republic. 

And what did Jefferson think? Yes; Jefferson favored “rotating” 
the Presidential office—but not when a defender of the people’s 
liberties occupied the Chief Magistrate’s chair, not when there was 
danger that a reactionary would succeed him. “Rotation in office’— 
in congressional halls as well as in the Presidential chair—was a 
cardinal tenet of Jefferson’s political philosophy. “To prevent every 
danger which might arise to American freedom by continuing too 
long in office” he fought also to limit the length of service of Mem- 
bers of the Continental Congress, and to prevent the reelection of 
those who had served longer than 2 years. How many Senators or 
Representatives today would espouse this Jeffersonian doctrine that 
it was unwise and undemocratic for a Member of Congress to serve 
longer than a 2-year term? 

What Jefferson feared, in the absence of limiting the term of the 
President, was é in a letter to Washington dated May 2, 
1788, before the election of the first President: “The perpetual re- 
eligibility of the President I fear will make the office for life first, 
and then hereditary.” Jefferson was then in France, and hereditary 
monarchs alarmed him not merely because of his belief that those 
governed should select their rulers, but also because of the medi- 
ocrity of n rulers. “There is not a crowned head in 

.” he wrote, “whose talents or merit would entitle him to be 
elected a vestryman by the people of any parish in America.” When 
the American people elected an able Executive, George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson wanted him to serve for life so the Republic 
would thrive in the face of European dangers. 

Thus, theoretically, Jefferson favored limitation of Presidential 
office holding, but stern reality—the need of a strong man in 
whom the people had confidence—led him to change his mind. 
In a letter to his friend Francis Hopkinson, even before Wash- 
ington took his oath as first President, the author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence wrote: “Since this thing (the reeligibility of 
a President even for a third term) is established, I would wish it 
not to be altered during the life of our great leader whose execu- 
tive talents are superior to those I believe of any man in the 
world.” And, to other friends, he repeated his fear lest the Con- 
stitution be changed to restrict the length of service of Wash- 
ington—the paramount reason to continue Washington in office 
being the need of his superior executive talents. It is very in- 
triguing to imagine what Jefferson would say now regarding 
Franklin Roosevelt when there is a growing belief that his con- 
tinuance in office is essential to ward off the dangers of fascism. 
Since the European democracies surrendered at Munich and Hitler 
sneered that only in the totalitarian states could the heads of 
government talk in the name of the people, it has become clear 
that only Franklin Roosevelt now has the popular support that 
can challenge the boasts of dictators, that he, preeminent among 
American public men, has the experience and the resourcefulness 
to cope with the far-flung machinations of the varicolored shirt 
movements, and that he alone commands the prestige to which 
the world, and our American neighbors particularly, will give heed. 

More than that, after Thomas Jefferson had been elected for a 
second term, he himself would not have hesitated to have become 
a candidate for a third term to save the Republic from those whom 
he considered the Fascists of his own time. That he made clear in 
a letter to John Taylor in 1805; the author of the Declaration of 
Independence planned to retire at the end of 8 years, but he 
declared, “There is, however, but one circumstance which could 
engage my acquiescence in another election; to wit, such a divi- 
sion about a successor as might bring in a monarchist.” Were 
there any risk that his retirement from the Presidency would 
endanger the democratic principles for which he fought, Thomas 
Jefferson eagerly would have sought a third term. 

Thus reads the record: Certainly there is nothing to warrant the 
assertion that Washington, or Jefferson, or the leading founding 
fathers were unalterably opposed to a third term. How, then, 
arose this prevalent idea that a third term was “un-American”? 
It was conjured up by shrewd political strategists who could find no 
other means of obstructing candidates with great popularity. The 
use of altruistic shibboleths to effect designs not so lofty was evi- 
denced in the recent cry “self-determination for minorities” with 
which Hitler sought to justify the rape of a small democracy. 
When ambitious men were seeking to win for themselves a nomi- 
nation or an election which, by overwhelming popular support, was 
likely to fall to another, they created slogans calculated to arouse 
the fears of liberty-loving Americans: “Save the unwritten law,” 
“Uphold the American tradition,” “Don’t give him what Washing- 
ton refused.” 

Obviously the question of a third term arises only when a Presi- 
dent serves so well that a second term was already accorded him 
by the voters of the Nation, and they still want him to continue 
as their Chief Executive. But even a second term is a distinction 
granted to but very few of the men who have occupied the Presi- 
dent’s chair. In the hundred and fifty years since the founding of 


























the Republic, 32 men have served as President of the United 
States; only 11 of them have been elected twice to that high office— 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Jackson, Lincoln, Grant, 
Cleveland, McKinley, Wilson, and Franklin Roosevelt. Two others 
have served for more than a single term; being Vice President, the 
death of the elected President elevated them to the Chief Magis- 
tracy—Theodore Roosevelt and Calvin Coolidge. The assassination 
of William McKinley within 6 months after his second inauguration 
left almost a full term for Theodore Roosevelt to serve, followed 
by his own election which kept him in the Presidency 4 years more. 
Similarly, when Warren Harding died suddenly, Calvin Coolidge 
finished the unexpired term and continued President for an addi- 
tional 4-year term through his own election. 

In the first half century from the beginning of the United States 
to the Civil War only five Presidents completed two elected terms: 
Washington and Jefferson had no desire to endure a longer period 
of the unbridled malice of political scandalmongers; Madison and 
Monroe had little expectation of winning third terms because of 
the party strife which marked the closing years of their adminis- 
trations. As regards Andrew Jackson, however, his hold on the 
masses would probably have swept him into office a third time, 


‘even though his choice by the people, as in a previous election, 


might have been defeated by the manipulation of the electoral 
votes in the House of Representatives. To prevent a recurrence of 
such circumvention of the popular will by the lower House of 

, Jackson repeatedly proposed a constitutional amendment 
to change the prevailing election method, and with it he advo- 
cated the restriction of the Presidency to two terms. In fact, after 
his own second election, his message to Congress urged that a 
President’s “eligibility should be limited to one term of either 4 or 
8 years.” But, even though he followed Washington’s example of 
closing his administration with a farewell address, Jackson voiced 
no warnings in it against third terms; for his own retirement he 
gave as a reason that “the time has now come when advanced age 
and a broken frame warn me to retire from public life.” 

After Jackson, for 40 years, came Presidents who could not solve 
the Nation's problems; these were elected for single terms. Then 
the people found Abraham Lincoln; him they elected a second 
time, but an assassin’s bullet cut short a term hardly begun. How 
much happier would have been all America—particularly the 
Southland—if the great emancipator had completed his second 
term. Would he have accepted a third term to finish humane 
reconstruction and to heal the Nation’s wounds? That we can 
only speculate; no ‘“tradition’—not even Supreme Ccurt pro- 
nouncements of constitutional prohibitions—swerved Abraham 
Lincoln from the paramount task of saving the Union. 

Abraham Lincoln indulged in no denunciation or renunciation 
of a third term; but his successor, Andrew Johnson, who had not 
the least prospect of even a second term, urged upon Congress a 
constitutional amendment to limit a President to a single 6-year 
term and Supreme Court judges to 12-year terms. The Journals 
of Congress reveal an interesting sidelight on these two men who 
together were Members of the House of Representatives in 1846: 
Andrew Johnson introduced a resolution to rotate Federal officers, 
limiting their services to 8 years; but Abraham Lincoln, who ex- 
pressed himself eloquently on other subjects, sat silent. 

It was almost a hundred years after the inauguration of the first 
President before scheming politicians raised the third term as an 
issue to defeat the nomination of a popular President whose re- 
election at the polls was almost certain. Ulysses S. Grant was 
ending his second term in 1875 and despite the many blunders 
and delinquencies of his administration, he still enjoyed a tre- 
mendous popularity among the people, which would probably have 
continued him in office for another 4 years. But his political ene- 
mies willed otherwise, and in their frantic search for a means to 
alienate the people’s affection for their Civil War idol they created 
a new slogan: “The American tradition against a third term.” Con- 
trolling State conventions, they began early to pass resolutions 
calling upon Grant “not to violate the example set by the founding 
fathers.” With unprecedented speed and without a single mo- 
ment’s discussion, the dominated House of Representatives, on 
December 15, 1875, forced through a similar resolution. Grant ob- 
served what every schoolboy already knew, that there was no con- 
stitutional prohibition against a third term, and that “until such 
an amendment is adopted the people cannot be restricted in their 
choice.” To the president of the Pennsylvania Republican State 
convention Grant wrote: “It may happen in the future history of 
the country that to change an Executive because he has been 8 
years in office will prove unfortunate if not disastrous.” However, 
he disclaimed any desire for a third term. As Thomas Jefferson 
before him and Grover Cleveland later, Grant was not convinced 
that there was any compelling contingency to make impera- 
tive 4 years more of public service. Said he: “I would not 
accept a nomination if it were tendered, unless it should come 
under such circumstances as to make it an imperative duty—cir- 
cumstances not likely to arise.” The Republican nomination went 
to Rutherford Hayes, whose election has been questioned ever 
since. The political bosses were jubilant; they had succeeded in 
preventing the people themselves from deciding at the ballot box 
whether or not they wanted Grant to serve a third term. 

This, in brief, is the history of Presidential terms. Unacquainted 
with the private correspondence of the founders of the Republic, 
indifferent writers have embellished their chronicles with the legend 
that our early Presidents regarded as undemocratic service beyond 
two terms. This legend, distorted by calculating politicians and 
glorified as a tradition, has been revived and propagandized when- 
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ever the people themselves appeared likely to choose again a Presi- 
Gent who had already served more than a single term. We have 
already seen how superficial is this interpretation of our early 
history: the legend is controverted conclusively by the yellowed 
pages of letters penned by Washington, Jefferson, and others among 
the founding fathers. 


What’s the Matter With New England? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 19, 1939 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, until the last few days, I 
never dreamed that a fallacious economic idea could take 
root in the soil of New England. I always had supposed 
that a fallacious economic idea would be an exotic weed 
in that country of sound traditions and sound principles 
and, that, if some wild wind from the wild west should 
blow such an idea over to our New England friends, it 
would be anathema to them and would find no ledgment 
in their sane and well-established order. 

I had always been led to believe that, if the remainder of 
our country should become specked and worm-eaten with 
fantastic economic. heresies and fly-by-night panaceas, 
there—in conservative old New England—would always be 
found the sound and solid core of America. Whenever any 
disbeliever has traduced New England in my presence and has 
intimated that she might not be quite as sound as she seemed, 
I have resented the implication and have responded in the 
words of her idolized son, Daniel Webster: “There she stands; 
behold her, and judge for yourselves!” 

I was not prepared, therefore, for a sudden drop in my 
confidence in New England’s conservatism which took place 
when a group from New England swooped down upon our 
subcommittee on deficiency appropriations a few days ago 
and advocated a proposal which, according to my way of 
thinking, makes Sockless Jerry Simpson, of Kansas, look like 
a neophyte and poses Gen. Jacob S. Coxey in the unenviable 
role of a piker. 

This story has to do with timber—logs, if you please. 
Everybody has a real heart feeling for the victims of the 
New England hurricane. Everybody would like to help them 
and no one would deny to them the largest measure of relief 
a generous and sympathetic Government can bestow with- 
out doing injustice to the distressed taxpayers of the country 
who have to bear the enormous weight of the relief burden. 
The able spokesmen of New England wangled out of tough 
Jesse Jones—how they managed to do it I do not know—an 
agreement to make Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
loans through the Disaster Loan Corporation, amounting to 
80 percent of the value of timber blown down by the hurri- 
cane and held in private holdings. Then they tried again 
and were lucky in getting another 10 percent, or 90 percent 
in all. This was a contribution of almost unimaginable lib- 
erality to the relief of the hurricane victims. Still dissatis- 
fied, the New England delegation then appeared before our 
subcommittee and pleaded for an appropriation to make 
up the remaining 10 percent, so that benevolent Uncle Sam 
would “loan” to every farmer and private landowner 100 
percent of the value of his blown-down timber. Under the 
proposed arrangement the so-called “loan” would really be 
a purchase, as the Government would take title and hold 
the bag while it undertakes to find a market for these vast 
timber accumulations. 

It was a field day for elcquence and a poor day for logic. 
To my mind it was a most memorable hearing, for it showed 
how far we have wandered from the safe, high road of sound- 
ness and reason into the labyrinths where all thought is 
centered on the notion of letting the Federal Government do 
everything and pay for everything. 
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After listening to the splendid speeches that were delivered, 
one would almost have concluded that Uncle Sam not only is 
@ very heartiess cheapskate for not wanting to loan 100 
percent on these privately owned logs but that the owners, 
in addition to the 100-percent loan they are asking, are 
entitled to a bonus for bringing the matter to his attention, 
thus permitting him to do the right thing. 

As the speeches proceeded I could visualize a representa- 
tive of the United States Government going to the owner 
of a log and saying: 

“This is an extra nice log. It is worth $106. The Govern- 
ment, in order to help you, will lend you $90 in cash on it.” 

And I could hear the owner as he replies under the spell 
of the modern philosophy: 

“Don’t be picayunish. I expect you to lend me $100 on it.” 

This is new and strange doctrine. On the farm where I 
grew up, in the backwoods of Indiana, there had been long 
before my birth a hurricane of such fierceness and intensity 
that it almost made over the landscape and left a tangled 
mass of fallen trees and intertwined debris. I can see my 
father now, in hickory shirt and overalls laboring with that 
tangled mass. Steeled as he was in the theory of local 
responsibility and initiative, I think his democratic soul 
would have rebelled if it had been suggested to him that he 
was entitled to a check from Washington to pay 100 percent 
for all of his fallen trees. Such suggestions were never 
heard in those days. 

What does it all come down to? It comes down to just 
this: If persons who suffered in the New England hurricane 
are entitled to be reimbursed in whole from the United States 
Treasury, then every other person who suffers from any act 
of God, now or at any time in the future, is entitled to simi- 
lar reimbursement; and if this is a just procedure for the 
present and the future, it would have been a just procedure 
for the past clear back to the beginning of the Republic. It 
follows that if this rule is to be adopted for the present, it 
should in justice be made universal for the future. It also 
follows that recompense should be made in the form of an 
adjustment check to every person whose ancestors suffered 
from an act of God, and if the amounts due and unpaid 
would inflict too heavy a strain on the Treasury, those de- 
scendants should at least be given credit on their taxes. 

Years ago a distinguished Kansas editor wrote an editorial 
that echoed around the world entitled “What’s the Matter 
With Kansas?” The burden of his argument was that 
Kansans were short on raising staple crops and long on 
raising Hades. If I would not run the risk of being accused 
of facetiousness I would advise him that the time has come 
when he should write another editorial apologizing to his 
people and suggesting that the conservative capital of Amer- 
ica should be moved from Boston to Topeka. I am afraid— 
awfully afraid—that New England, where we have always 
expected to find our paladins of soundness and conserva- 
tivism is raising too much heresy, and what can we expect 
of the remainder of the country when staid old New England 
gets that way? 

New England papers please copy. 


Democracy Rises Above the Fog 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. HAMILTON LEWIS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 25 (legislative day of Tuesday, January 
17), 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY JOSEPH B. KEENAN 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I present for the Recorp an 
address delivered by Hon. Joseph B. Keenan, the distin- 
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guished Assistant to the Attorney General of the United 
States, touching affairs of government. The address is en- 
titled “Democracy Rises Above the Fog.” I ask that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Iam happy and proud to inaugurate this new democratic forum. 
We could not have chosen a better way than this for the self- 
education and self-discipline that our party needs if it is to remain 
young enough and to continue to lead the Ameri- 
can people. We could not have chosen a better time than this to 
hold our forum, for in this afternoon we reaffirm our belief 
in the necessity in any healthy society for free discussion. 

We reaffirm this belief at a time when democracy in other parts 
of the world is in retreat before the forces of fear and intolerance. 
We reaffirm it at a time when, if the farmer looks up from his field 
< oe worker from his machine, he sees a dark sky growing 

arker. 

Not only is democracy in peril, but nations are already locked in 
armed struggle; the future no man can foretell. 

At this time we have one all-inyportant task; it is to close ranks. 

Our task is to make democracy continue to work. 

It was very fitting that the President’s thoughts in his annual 
message should go back to Lincoln. For, like him, we now begin 
to see that what American democracy means above all other things 
is personal liberty. 

Over three-quarters of a century ago Abraham Lincoln, standing 
upon the battlefield of Gettysburg, epitomized it all in language 
destined to live forever, in those simple lines, great because of 
their very simplicity, when he said: “This Nation was conceived 
in tie: eee 

The Americans of Lincoln’s day, both North and South, were 
engaged in a great struggle testing whether such a nation “so con- 
ceived and so dedicated could long endure.” 

Today we are. engaged in a similar struggle, again testing whether 
such a Nation so conceived and so dedicated can continue to en- 
dure. Testing whether or not the economy, political and social, 
built upon the concepts that all men are born free and equal, 
that there is an inherent dignity in human personality, and that 
life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness are something infinitely more 
than ringing word and phrase can continue to survive. 

Democratic government has been receding step by s*ep all over 
the world. I do not believe I am blindly partisan in saying that 
the United States is the last stronghold of that fighting faith of 
equal rights of all. 

It will not long be so unless we are ready to put new meaning 
in an old phrase—what our forefathers called eternal vigilance. 
To live up to it today we must be much more flexible than were 
our ancestors, for time now shows a greater impatience with us 
than it ever did to them. The industrial revolution has made the 
hands on our clocks move with the swiftness of a well-geared 
six-cylinder engine. The radio, the press, and the airplane have 
been ruthless erasers of the calm, slow flow of months into years. 
Today we talk in minutes. When someone acts 3,000 miles away 
we feel the effect upon us within the hour. Gone forever are the 
days when Andrew Jackson could win the Battle of New Orleans 
against the British 3 months after the peace treaty to end the war 
had been signed. 

We must get used to a whole new tempo of thinking, to a much 
faster pace of acting. 

Our political system of democracy has, ever since the Revolution 
when we won it as our birthright, gone hand in hand with an 
easy-going and slow-moving economic system. There was much 
to go around, so much cream to be scooped off the top of our 
natural resources and virgin markets that we didn’t have to think 
very closely about things and we didn’t have to act very quickly 
after we had thought about them. We always had a green light. 
There was no fast rushing traffic and, therefore, we could cross the 
street at any time in leisure. 

Now things simply rush upon us. No one has time to think 
twice about crossing the street. We must learn to get safely over 
in the short time allowed. 

The confusion, the fog in which America has been feeling its way 
for the past 10 years, is, I believe, mostly because we have been 
trying to accustom ourselves to this new tempo. I think we have 
been partly successful. The human race can get used to anything 
if it relies on its instinct to hang on in the clinches and if it uses 
its courage to experiment boldly. 

In the last 6 years we have had a courageous President who has 
somehow taught us to keep our feet in the modern rush, who has 
somehow convinced us that we cannot afford to be afraid of what 
is happening around us. We have learned to use new tools that 
so far have been adequate to handle the stress and the strain of 
the machine age. But we must go farther. 

I would like this afternoon to develop in my own way what I 
think was the most modern note in the President’s message to the 
Congress on the state of the Union. That was the relation of Gov- 
ernment investment to private business. As the President pointed 
out, we have now learned enough from experience and we have 
solved enough of our immediate problems so that we can now go 
ahead and tackle our big problem—the full employment of our labor 
and capital to produce the greatest possible volume of goods and 
an ever-rising national income. 

Last night I was reading at home a little book; you can almost 
call it a pamphlet. The name of it is An Economic Program for 

















American Democracy. It was written, not by New Dealers but by 
seven economists who are teaching at Harvard, our oldest univer- 
sity. This small dollar book I found refreshing. I don’t agree by 
a long shot with everything it says, but it tells us where we have 
been better than most other things I’ve read the past few years, and 
where we ought to go if we want to keep out of trouble. It talks 
about the way to get this ever-rising national income. 

As I read this book I thought back again to my worries about my 
own children as millions of fathers today must be worrying about 
theirs. We cannot let an entire generation of our youth be idle 
even if we wished. America must profit from the example of tired 
old Europe. For youth abroad has not been content to be idle. It 
is the backbone, the driving force, of fascism abroad. Youth in 
Europe has been converted into a storm trooper. And American 
youth will not stay idle. As a matter of fact, Americans by tradi- 
tion have always found idleness most distasteful. Tired and weary 
European people may be content to live on the dole, but, whether it 
be our Puritan conscience or not, our people are always driven to 
work whether they need it financially or not. The desire to work is 
almost the first principle of Americanism. 

We must bring work to young America, but that task is indeed 
a hard one. Everyone knows that the average youth must look for 
a job. He cannot be expected to make it himself. We are inhibited 
by the rules of democracy, which are the rules by which we play the 
game. As the President pointed out, dictators bring capital and 
manpower together by force, and by using main force are at least 
temporarily successful at it. They have shown that it is possible 
for governments to do many things which orthodox economists 
claimed was not possible without a complete break-down of the eco- 
nomic system. They have in their way—and we must not forget 
that it is not our way—solved, at least for the moment, the prob- 
lems of idle men and idle capital. Since we cannot play their game 
we must let the minds of the Nation be bold in finding democratic 
methods of achieving the same results permanently and within 
the framework of our system of free private enterprise. 

In seeking for those ways, private business leaders and govern- 
ment alike, all over the democratic world, have over the past 10 
years experimented with one economic theory or another. 

We cannot afford to waste our capital, our labor, and our youth. 
We lose far more by not giving our men jobs than by any civilized 
method we take to give them jobs. And if we do reach our goal of 
finding useful jobs for all our unemployed and then manage to 
raise the national income to, say, $80,000,000,000, the well-being 
from that increase in national income will more than pay for 
anything it costs us. 

The fact of our experience and the experience of other countries 
is that when the Government has been building bridges and sewers 
and hospitals and schools and roads and power plants and improv- 
ing forests and rivers and land, private business has flourished and 
made profits and jobs. And when government has ceased to do 
these things, the initiative of private enterprise dries up. 

It is the blunt truth that in our mature economic system private 
money will not take risks unless public investment, through gov- 
ernment, goes ahead to take the first risks. Private business cannot 
make profits if we attempt to balance the Budget at our present 
level of national income. 

More and more, a new generation of businessmen see that the 
conditions under which business can be done at a profit today are 
as different from the conditions under which business could be 
done at a profit in 1928 as conditions then were different from 
those of 1828. 

Some of the men who have reached the top of big business are 
about ready to retire and don’t feel they need to bother to learn 
anything new. 

There is a layer of men right under them, the men who have 
worked up the ladder with their eyes on the top until they are just 
on the trembling verge of reaching the thrones—and the emolu- 
ments—when the others retire. Those feel they can’t afford to do 
anything that would jeopardize their succession to the throne by 
expressing opinions that the present heads wouldn’t like. So if 
they do learn anything new they are reluctant to voice their views, 
much less put them into execution. 

“Then”—as someone has described this hierarchy—‘under them 
is a layer of fellows from 55 up and down—the 55 bracket. They 
know they're going to be in business a long while yet—under new 
conditions—and they’re terribly anxious to make the transition to 
new conditions as soon as they can. Those are the people for 
whom Government effort at the present time is preserving our 
system of private profits. And those are the fellows to whom Gov- 
ernment must look for help in its efforts to save that system. All 
you Government fellows can do is hold the line until this 55 
bracket is strong enough to challenge the men ahead of them. 
But I do hope they'll get up their courage soon.” 

More and more as we have let our minds be bold we have realized 
that profits for businessmen in this country, with all that implies 
for the employment of the rest of the pcpulation, has always de- 
pended upon Government investment, invisible or otherwise. 
Little by little it has dawned on us that we always had something 
like the W. P. A. and the P. W. A. in this country—some investment 
of public funds that speeded up private enterprise. At one stage 
the Government transferred to private persons part of the public 
domain worth far more than we have invested in Government funds 
in the last 6 years. And at another time we paid for orders to 
American producers for goods to be shipped abroad by making huge 
foreign loans which we were never able to recover. 

Now for the first time that stimulant to private profit has be- 
come conscious. We now see it. We are now certain that the one 
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most necessary factor in creating employment is a bold program of 
Government investment in the things the people of the United 
States need if they are to be as strong and able as they can be. 

Such a program, far from endangering our system, is the one 
single thing that will preserve it. That way lies profits for business- 
men, employment for all who are employable, and a rising national 
income which will not only meet the cost of the program but pro- 
vide a rising standard of private living and private opportunity for 
all our people. 

But if we are going to solve this problem of idle men and idle 
capital without abandoning our democracy, each one of us must 
be ready to make the concessions necessary for its democratic solu- 
tion. We must begin to understand that paying taxes when we 
have income from which to pay them and risking capital when we 
have capital to risk are small costs to pay for the privilege of living 
in a free country. 

Scorn if you will our own W. P. A. workers, but they are doing 
infinitely more useful and productive work than the military 
squadrons and storm troops into which the dictators regiment their 
unemployed. 

Strong dictators may spend less for education and social services 
than democratic governments, but they do not remit those savings 
to the taxpayer. They require more and more taxes for their 
military establishments. And when they can no longer raise the 
tax rates they resort to forced loans and capital levies. 

Businessmen who worry about the size of their taxes when this 
administration makes public investments ought to remember two 
things: One, before the present Democratic administration was 
making these investments there were no profits at all to be taxed; 
and, two, the amount the American businessman has for himself 
after taxes—-the amount he can do with as he pleases—is greater 
than any other businessman in the world. 

Undistributed profits do not have to be taxed by the dictators, 
because undistributed profits, if there are any, have to be invested 
as the dictators direct. Jurisdictional strikes and labor factional- 
ism do not worry dictators, because what is the free labor market 
of a democracy becomes the conscripted labor corps of the dictator. 

Farm prices and the income of the farm tenant are not worries 
of dictators because the produce and the labor of the farm alike 
are commandeered. 

The dictators do not worry whether or not business has con- 
fidence. It does not matter. For, under dictatorship, business is 
no freer than labor and agriculture. High finance may help the 
dictator seize power, but once the coup d’état is accomplished, the 
dictator becomes the piper and calls the tune. The dictator no 
longer needs the help of high finance at election time, for there are 
no elections. 

The American people want no dictatorship. They cherish their 
democracy. 

But they must have more than intelligence to preserve their way 
of life. They must have the will and the courage to act on that 
intelligence. 

For no St. Michael with a flaming sword is going to guard this 
Garden of Eden for us. We must depend upon ourselves and upon 
our mutual trust that each of us will hold his sector of the front. 

Modern businessmen must come through and assert their leader- 
ship of modern business. Government cannot hold their sector of 
the front forever. 

Labor must stop fighting with itself in order that it may be able 
to hold its sector of the front. 

And people in politics and government must do their part, too. 

There is a tendency around the time of a national election to 
think too little about government and too much about politics. 

And everywhere among those who think too much about politics 
you hear it whispered that the ideal candidates for both parties 
in 1940 should be “stuffed shirts,” who would antagonize as few 
people as possible. 

No reactionary or still-stander, even if presented by that decep- 
tive description “middle of the roader” can satisfy either the im- 
mediate demands or the ultimate aspirations of the American 
people. 

There may have been times in our history when it made little 
difference to the people whether we had a “stuffed shirt” at the 
White House—times when it would have made little difference if 
there had been no one at the White House. 

But our times are not and will not be such times. 

In the light of the speed at which we are now rushing by events, 
to have a stuffed shirt dummying at the controls of the mighty 
mechanism of the United States Government would be like put- 
ting a baby in the cab of a mountain locomotive. It would be 
an unspeakable tragedy, an unspeakable betrayal of the American 
people by those who maneuvered it, and a betrayal which I am 
willing to prophesy would be thoroughly avenged by the American 
people when they discovered how and by whom they had been 
maneuvered into it. Nothing could be more dangerous to the 
preservation of our democracy. 

As a contemporary historian has pointed out with some wonder- 
ment, six cut of our first seven Presidents were men of outstand- 
ing ability. Only four out of the next 22 could fit that descrip- 
tion. That is an appalling record. At one time in our history we 
could afford that luxury. Today we have to scrape hard enough 
for the necessities of life without bothering about luxuries. We 
cannot afford a weak Executive any more than can a private busi- 
ness. We must always remember that the best protection of our 
Constitution against dictatorship is not a weak constitutional 
Executive but a strong constitutional Executive. The lesson of 


Europe is our red flag of warning. All dictatorships in the world 
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What I say represents my own viewpoint as it is now and as it 


today have come because of weak constitutional leadership. Dic- 
tators do not grow to power from within constitutional govern- 
ment, but strike swiftly from the outside when constitutional gov- 
ernment has become too weak to resist. That is our twentieth 
century lesson No. 1. 

You have heard in the past few months the frightful word 
“purge,” and it has perhaps sent a chill of fear along your spine, 
because of the stories that you have read about foreign countries. 

But let us not frighten ourselves with words. 

Our American political vocabulary is full of horrible sounding 
words—candidates are cut, knifed, steamrollered, and maltreated 
generally, all on paper, however, and without shedding their blood. 
But the American people did not believe that the President was a 
dictator and that he was having your representatives tortured and 
murdered and their bodies buried in quicklime in the dungeons 
of the secret police. When a word like “purge” is imported from 
abroad, to apply it to our democratic methods of action, don’t 
forget that the word is only a deceptive figure of speech. 

But since this deceptive figure of speech has come into our 
political life, I will accept it and use it here and now. In this 
time when America suffers from the effects of depression, and when 
on top of that we are disturbed by the dangerous aspects of world 
affairs, we need well to purge ourselves of all that makes us weak. 

Let us purge ourselves of superstitious reverence for words with- 
out meaning. Let us not bow down idolatrously before the name 
of liberty while we carelessly destroy the substance of liberty for 
our fellow citizens. 

Let us not blindly worship the word economy, while we waste 
the soil and forests and mineral riches that ought to be carefully 
saved for our children, and while we waste the skill and health 
and courage of our people in idleness and want. Rather let us 
look to the true wealth of our country, the vast and beautiful 
land that our fathers won for us to be an estate for their descend- 
ants forever. 

Let us, finally, purge ourselves, in this time of trial, of that 
false patriotism that is well called the last refuge of a scoundrel. 
Let us rather enlarge our understanding of patriotism. For true 
patriotism is more than a far-off willingness to fight in a war 
that we hope will never come, or dying by proxy by sending 
someone else to war. True patriotism is also an everyday willing- 
ness to give our time and money to the service of our country. 
Not because a dictator will punish us if we fail to obey, but 
because the protection and advance of democratic liberty are our 
joy and our happiness, we give ourselves to America as free men 
and as the sovereign owners of this great Nation. 

We the people of the United States are a free people, holding 
in our sovereign power, under God, the decisions of our own path. 
We shall keep that sovereignty, and shall keep the mastery of our 
own fate, if we shall first rule ourselves in the interest of all. Let 
us not carelessly leave the destiny of our country to others. Let us 
each one, as best he may know how, play his own part. Let 
us build on this continent a nation that will shine as a light in 
the dark world—a beacon of hope to all who in the shadow of 
fear long for the dawn of liberty, security, and peace. 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY MARRINER S. ECCLES AND LETTER TO 
HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD, OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp a radio address de- 


livered by Marriner S. Eccles on January 23, 1939, on the | 


subject of Government Spending. I also ask to have printed 
a letter written by Mr. Eccles to the junior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp]. I may say that I have submitted the 
address and letter to the Senator from Virginia and he has 
assured me that he has no objection to their introduction 
in the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the address and letter were 
ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

A week ago tonight Senator Byrrp, of Virginia, spoke over this 
station on Government Spending. I am grateful to the National 
Radio Forum, conducted under the auspices of the Washington 
Evening Star, for this opportunity to speak to you on the same 
general subject. 


has been consistently for more than 8 . I do not speak 
for the Board of Governors or for the Federal Reserve System. I 
speak merely as one who has had more than 20 years of practical 
experience in banking as well as in various business and agricul- 
tural enterprises, and who happens to occupy a public office con- 
cerned with banking, fiscal, and monetary problems. These are 
economic problems and I have always approached them from an 
economic rather than from a political standpoint. In fact, I can- 
not approach these questions from any other standpoint for I have 
never taken an active part in politics and I have never sought a 
public office. 

The greatest of all domestic problems before this country today 
is to find steady jobs in private enterprise for all of our unem- 
ployed who are able and willing to work. 

The fundamental issue between Senator Byrrp and myself is 
whether the Government can and should contribute to bringing 
about an increase in private employment by borrowing idle money, 
and lending and spending it, at a time like the present when there 
are millions of people who cannot find jobs in private industry, 
when there is an abundance of natural resources, unused produc- 
tive facilities of all kinds, and billions of savings and of bank 
credit waiting to be used. 

In the limited time at my disposal tonight, I cannot deal with 
all of the misconceptions of my position under which Senator 
Byrp evidently labored in his recent statements on this subject. 
This I expect to do by letter at an early date. The issue between 
the Senator and myself is not personal, and I ascribe to him, as 
he does to me, the fullest degree of sincerity. 

At the outset I want to clear away some of the more glaring 
misconceptions of my views. I do not believe in Government 
spending at any time for spending’s sake. I do believe in Govern- 
ment deficit spending in depression periods as a supplement and 
stimulant to private spending, using only the manpower, materials, 
and money that otherwise would be idle, and using them only in 
&@ way that avoids competition with private enterprise. I believe 
that inefficiency and waste should be eliminated. Government 
should get the maximum of value for the money it spends, recog- 
nizing the size and inherent difficulties of the unemployment and 
relief problem—the objective always being a maximum of private 
employment. I abhor politics and favoritism in any phase of Gov- 
ernment expenditures. I am as anxious as anyone to see the Fed- 
eral Budget balanced. In my judgment this cannot be accom- 
plished until the national income is higher than it will be this 
year. I do not believe it can be done at this time either by 
reducing Government expenditures or by increasing Federal taxes, 
particularly those that bear most heavily upon consumption. I 
believe that the only way the Budget can be brought into balance 
is through increased Federal revenue from an increased national 
income. 

I am just as much against inflation as I am against deflation. 
However, we do not want to stay in a perpetual deflation because 
of fear of inflation. Inflation can and should be prevented, and 
this can be done by giving adequate powers to the Treasury and 
the Federal Reserve System. I do not see how it would be possible 
to have a dangerous general inflation so long as we have a large 
amount of idle men and unused resources. Long before inflation 
could develop we would have a volume of business activity that 
would increase the national income to a point where the Budget 
could easily be balanced. I do not believe, and I have never said, 
that the Federal debt should continue to grow indefinitely and no 
part of it ever paid. I do believe that it cannot safely be reduced 
except when national income is high and when private debt is 
expanding. Reduction of Government debt at such a time would 
tend to counteract any trend toward inflation that might develop, 
just as expansion of the Government debt during depression tends 
to offset deflationary developments. 

I realize that Government spending is not a cure-all or a remedy 
for all of our problems or for special conditions that may be 
retarding private employment and investment. Everything should 
be done to bring about a prompt solution of these problems. In 
the meantime I can see no practical alternative except to sustain 
purchasing power through public employment until private em- 
ployment substantially increases. 

The viewpoint which I have outlined relative to the need for 
Government spending is strongly opposed by Senator Byrp, by 
most of the press, and by many of the bankers and large business 
interests of the country today. Most of them still demand, as they 
did at the bottom of the depression in 1932, that Government 
expenditures be cut and that the Federal Budget be brought into 
balance in order to reestablish confidence. Only in this way, they 
believe, will jobs be provided in private enterprise. 

I quite understand why so many of our bankers and businessmen 
have this viewpoint, for I did also until about 1929. I knew from 
experience that private investments had led the way out of past 
depressions without Government spending. 

In the face of fundamental changes that have come over cur 
economy—changes that I think many of our businessmen and 
bankers either have not fully perceived or fully appraised—I can 
no longer bring myself to believe that the Nation can risk stopping 
its support to the unemployed in the hope or expectation that, 
upon doing so, private enterprise will move forward on any scale 
sufficient to give them jobs. 

To discuss these fundamental changes adequately would take 
more time than I have on the air. I can only remind you that we 
are no longer a nation with rapidly expanding markets at home 
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and abroad, as we were through most of our history. We are no 
longer pushing our frontiers westward and opening up vast new 
territories to settlement. We no longer have great incoming tides 
of immigration. The day has passed when millions can follow 
Horace Greeley’s advice and go west when they fail to find employ- 
ment or opportunity in the populous eastern centers. The era of 
railroad expansion has come to an end. 

We no longer have expanding foreign markets. We are now a 
creditor and not a debtor Nation, as we were before the war. We 
are no longer willing to lend billions of dollars abroad, as we did 
in the twenties, to enable foreigners to absorb American products. 

The rapid growth of the automobile and related industries, 
which were important factors in the expansion of the twenties, has 
been greatly slowed down. There are not immediately visible vast 
markets awaiting production by existing industry. Nor does new 
invention and new industry, which I should especially like to see 
encouraged and stimulated, hold out prospects for enough invest- 
ment and employment to absorb great numbers of the unemployed 
at this time. 

If I felt that the Government were risking a dangerous inflation, 
or that it could not afford the expenditures because of the size of 
the national debt, I would not advocate a continuance of the 
present stimulus—on the basis of a deficit. I do not share these 
fears. I do not agree with those who believe, as Senator Byrp 
does, that the Government is like an individual in its fiscal affairs 
and, therefore, should not spend more than its income but should 
always balance its Budget and keep out of debt. 

I do not scorn the old precepts of thrift and frugality, as the 
Senator has said. One of the most familiar of these time-honored 
sayings is, “Neither a borrower nor a lender be.” Admirable as 
these maxiius are for the individual, they cannot be applied re- 
alistically to business or to the Nation. If there were no borrowing 
or lending in the business world, there would be no business except 
by the primitive methods of barter. Borrowing and lending means 
creating debt. We have never had a period of prosperity without 
an expansion of debt. Conversely, we have never had a pericd of 
deflation without a contraction of debt. 

I would like to see more equities and fewer debt forms in our 
economy, but it operates now very largely by the process of debts 
being created and extinguished. To recognize that debt expands 
with prosperity, which we all favor, does not mean that one is in 
favor of debt but only that under our system we cannot have the 
prosperity which we all want without the debts which we all dislike. 

It is beyond dispute, I think, that as debt contracts or expands, 
business activity rises and falls, and that national income increases 
or decreases in relatively greater volume. Thus, from 1929 to 1933 
total debts, both public and private, contracted by 14 percent. Yet 
at the same time national income fell by more than 50 percent. As 
a result the private-debt structure, even though contracted, was so 
large in relaticn to the diminished national income that debts be- 
came insupportable. Hence our entire financial structure collapsed 
and generai economic paralysis resulted. 

Had the Government been like an individual, nothing could have 
been done to help the situation. We ultimately found that only 
the Government, under such conditions as existed, was able by 
its lending and spending to stop the tide of deflation and bring 
about the upturn that we have since had, though it is still far 
short of the goal of full recovery. However, acting on the advice 
of the business and financial leaders of the country, the Govern- 
ment did attempt to act like an individual from 1920 until the 
end of 1933 on the theory that the Government could not afford 
to do otherwise, and that, in order to maintain confidence and keep 
money sound, it must balance the Budget. Most of you haven't 
forgotten the results. 

Of course, the Government could not balance its Budget, because 
the incomes and profits of the taxpayers continued to fall or to 
disappear. Therefcre, the Government’s revenues fell faster than 
it was possible to reduce expenses. Consequently, it had a total 
deficit of more than $7,000,000,000 for the calendar years of 1931, 
1932, and 1933 while it was pursuing the policy advocated by those 
who believe as Senator Byrp does. And, mind you, all this hap- 
pened during the period when everything was being done that 
business leaders thought would encourage business, even to the 
extent of setting up the R. F. C. to provide money to support the 
private financial structure. At the same time the same business 
and financial leaders, some of whom were the beneficiaries of 
Government lending, contended that the Government's credit was 
such that it could not afford to come to the financial assistance 
of millions of unemployed through creation of beneficial public 
work in the absence of private work. 

The deficits incurred in 1931, 1932, and 1933 cannot be con- 
sidered as being of what Senator Byrp chooses to call the pump- 
priming variety, because they resulted largely from decreased Fed- 
eral revenues rather than from increased Government expendi- 
tures. During this period we had no increase in the national in- 
come. In fact during this period the sum of the annual losses 
in the national income, compared with the 1929 level, amounted 
to $120,000,000,000. This staggering loss, to which Senator Byrp 
makes no reference, resulted from our failure to utilize our idle 
human and material resources. This is the kind of waste that the 
Nation can ill afford. We had no increase in the national income 
until a comprehensive lending and spending program was launched, 
beginning in 1934, giving aid to farmers and home owners and 
creating jobs through relief and public works. 

Let us now consider the years 1934-37, inclusive. In this period 
the Government made cash loans and expenditures, including the 





soldiers’ bonus, of $11,000,000,000 more than it collected, including 
pay-roll taxes. This largely resulted from a deliberate policy of 
stimulating recovery in private activity. During this period the 
national income rose from approximately $40,000,000,000 in 1933 to 
about $70,000,000,000 in 1937. The combined increases in the na- 
tional income for these 4 years, as compared with 1933, aggregated 
$70,000,000,000, or more than six times the Government’s cash 
deficit of $11,000,000,000 for the same period. 

And then what happened? During the year 1937 the Govern- 
ment contributed about $3,000,000,000 less to the buying power of 
the public than it did in the year 1936, so that its cash receipts 
were only about $400,000,000 less than it spent. This too-rapid 
withdrawal of the Government’s stimulus was accompanied by other 
important factors, including sharply increased construction costs, 
large-scale speculative inventory buying, a too-rapid expansion of 
short-term installment credit, serious conflicts between capital and 
labor, and a widening spread between agricultural and industrial 
prices. The result was another period of rapid deflation in the fall 
of 1937, which continued until the present spending program of 
the Government was begun last summer. The national income has 
been rising steadily ever since that time. 

In the light of this record of the last 9 years—a record which 
Senator Byrp denounces as one of “fiscal insanity’’—does it seem 
reasonable to believe that, as the Senator said in his letter to me— 
and I quote—‘For every dollar the Government borrows and spends 
in pump priming, private enterprise is deterred from spending 
two”? If Senator Byrp really believés this, he should be exerting all 
cf his influence in fighting for an immediate, instead of a gradual, 
balancing of the Budget, in order to reduce Government expendi- 
tures by at least $3,000,000,000. Such a reduction, according to his 
unequivocal statement, would bring about an expansion in spending 
by private enterprise of $6,000,000,000 a year. I am convinced that 
the exact opposite is true. Accordingly, I believe that the country 
can well afford to have the Government continue its stimulus to 
consumption and thus to business at this juncture. 

We might have had about the same results with less Government 
spending had some of it been directed into other channels or had it 
been better timed, or if private activity had not felt that there 
were deterrents due to Government policy; but of one thing I am 
certain—whatever the deterrents have been, Government spending 
has not been one cf them. 

As to the burden of the Government debt on our children and our 
children’s children, which also disturbs the Senator, if they reduce 
the national debt it will probably be because their national income 
justifies the reduction, and it will be no more of a burden on them 
than was the reduction of nine billions of the war debt during the 
twenties. In fact, we could have paid cff much more of the war 
debt if we had not had three major income-tax reductions which 
helped to encourage stock-market speculation and the making of 
uncoilectible foreign loans. 

Why not worry also about the burden of all of the private debts 
on our children and their children, because these debts wiil also 
be passed along to future generations who will have to pay the 
cost of servicing or paying these debts just as in the case of the 
Government debt. We should know that all debts, both public 
and private, are passed along from one generation to the next, just 
as all assets, both public and private, are handed down from one 
generation to the next. It may be that Senator Byrp would be 
less worried if there were no debts, but in that case there would be 
no banks, insurance companies, or other financial institutions. 

The Senator has warned you that the total debt of all public 
bodies in the United States now amounts to $430 for every man, 
woman, and child; that it is a mortgage on you and your prop- 
erty, and that your children and grandchildren will have to pay 
cff this mortgage. But he failed to tell you who owns the mort- 
gage. You, of course, know that it is owned by all of the people 
and amounts to an average of exactly $430 owed to every man, 
woman, and child. In other words, all of the people are borrowing 
through their public bodies from ail of the people. 

The whole problem of internal debt, public and private, must be 
considered in relationship to the total real wealth of the Nation. 
Our total debts are great or small, depending upon total nationa! in- 
come. The British public debt a century ago was equal to $4,000,- 
000,000. At the present time it is $40,000,000,000, or 10 times greater. 
Their debt has grown, but the income of the British people has 
grown much faster than the debt. While doubtless it would be 
better for them if they had less public debt, it cannot be said that 
the debt has either bankrupted or impoverished the British nation, 
because their standard of living has increased during this entire 
period. 

Now, make no mistake, I am not advocating ever-increasing debt, 
but I am merely pointing out that we should see the problem of 
debt in its true perspective. I do not think that alarmist talk about 
it is calculated to help recovery or to induce private capital to go 
to work 

As to the argument that the British achieved recovery by balanc- 
ing their budget, it would be well for those who cite this to remem- 
ber that while our national income was falling 50 percent their 
Government never permitted theirs to fall more than 10 percent, 
and that British rates of taxation, if applied to the United States, 
would very likely balance our Budget. Their balanced budget is 
not due to the fact that they spend propcrtionately less than we 
do, but because their income and inheritance taxes are relatively 
much higher. 

Individuals and corporations may become bankrupt, but no na- 
tion having the human and material resources of the United States 
need impoverish itseif by borrowing from itself. The only way that 
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we can impoverish ourselves is by failing to utilize our idle man- 
power, resources, productive facilities, and money in the production 
of real wealth. 

I have been talking so far about the economic aspects of the 
problem of government fiscal policy. In conclusion, I would like to 
say a word about the human or fundamental aspect of this problem. 

We did not hesitate to have the Government borrow billions of 
dollars to protect this country against a foreign enemy during the 
World War. In 1 year alone we created a deficit of $13,000,000,000, 
as much as the entire cash deficit of the Government during the 
past 5 years. We are again proposing to spend billions for pre- 
paredness. Yet at the same time many are quibbling about 
$150,000,000 necessary to help protect our human resources. 

The same Government credit that can be used to protect human 
lives in time of war against the encroachment of a foreign enemy 
can also be used in times of peace to protect these human lives 
against demoralization and despair. There is no more limitation 
upon a government's ability to fight a depression than there is to 
fight a war. Both depend upon our human and material resources, 
brains, and courage—and upon nothing else. 

The danger for the future of democracy comes from within as well 
as from without. The leadership of this country, both in govern- 
ment and in business, must realize that if the American liberal 
tradition is to be preserved, then for the millions of our citizens 
the right to work must also be preserved. 


DECEMBER 22, 1938. 
Hon. Harry F. Byrrp, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: In the course of your speech attacking the 
Government which you delivered in Boston on December 10, you 
so grossly misrepresented my own views that I feel compelled to 
address this letter to you in order to keep the record straight. You 
professed to quote from my speech before the New York Chapter 
of the American Institute of Banking on December 1, but it would 
appear from your misquotations that you had not done me the 
justice of reading my speech before you-assailed it. 

I cannot leave uncorrected the impression conveyed by your 
speech that I am an advocate of reckless, wasteful, ever-increasing 
spending by the Government. As a banker and businessman for 
more than 20 years before I came to Washington, I have a vital 
interest in the maintenance of our economic system and of our 
democratic institutions. I am quite as concerned as you are to 
maintain the solvency of the Government and to avoid the evils of 
inflation. However, I am equally in favor of avoiding the evils of 
deflation. I think I may be forgiven for feeling some impatience 
when a responsible public official like yourself so misconstrues my 
viewpoint as to make it appear that my advocacy of properly di- 
rected and properly timed Federal expenditures, for the primary 
purpose of stimulating private enterprise, is based on any other 
principle or purpose than to aid in bringing about the greatest 
possible degree of sustained employment and production of real 
wealth by private activity and enterprise, which, in turn, is the 
surest safeguard of our democracy as it is of the solvency of our 
Gcvernment. Only in this way, by restoration of national income, 
can we reach and maintain the balanced Budget which I am as 
desirous as you are of achieving. You have every right to disagree 
as to the efficacy of fiscal, monetary, and other policy in effecting 
stimulation in depression or retardation in a period of unsound 
expansion. I, of course, reserve the right to present the other side 
of the case. But am convinced that it deserves consideration 
en its merits, without rancor or misrepresentation. 

It is evident from the program you presented in your Boston 
address that you and I have a fundamentally different conception 
of the responsibility of government and of the functioning of the 
economic system. Your program makes only five specific recom- 
mendations, all calling for immediate and drastic curtailment of 
Government expenditures. 

You appear to believe that a large part of the Government’s 
expenditure is “waste.” You are fearful about the Government's 
credit and alarmed about the “burden” put upon the country by the 
public debt. There is not space within a letter adequately to dis- 
cuss these matters, but in view of your program and since you saw 
fit to make a pcrsonal attack upon me, I feel that it is in order to 
raise a number of questions with respect to each of the foregoing 
considerations. 

As to the “burden” of debt: The pertinent facts are the volume 
of total debt in the country, the interest on that debt, and the 
income out of which interest may be paid. You failed to mention 
any of these pertinent facts. Are you aware of studies made by a 
distinguished group of scholars, under the auspices of the Twentieth 
Century Fund, indicating that the total of all domestic debts, both 
public and private, is no greater today than it was in 1929? That 
being so, Gocs it not give a one-sided and alarming picture of the 
country’s debt situation to concentrate attention solely upon the 
increase in the public debt without regard to the contraction of 
private debt, and without regard to the increase in population and 
material wealth of the country since 1929? Is it of no sig- 
nificance that, owing to the decline in the rate of interest, the total 
of interest payments today is far less than in 1929? Is it of no sig- 
nificance that, while the burden of interest payments has been les- 
sened, national income, out of which debts are serviced, increased 
since the low point of 1932 until in 1937 it was $30,000,000,000 more 
than in 1932? Is it of no significance that the interest on the Fed- 
eral debt amounts to only a little more than 1 percent of our 
national income? Finally, is it of no significance that as a nation 
we owe our debts to ourselves and not to a foreign country? 
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As to your concern about the burden of taxation, have you not 
overlooked the fact that as national income increases, tax revenues 
increase, even without a rise in tax rates? National income in- 
creased from less than $40,000,000,000 in 1932 to approximately 
$70,000,000,000 in 1937. Tax receipts of the Federal Government 
increased from $2,080,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1933, to $6,242,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938. The 
country paid about $4,000,000,000 more in taxes, but it had 
$30,000,000,000 more of income a year out of which to make these 
payments. Would you have the public believe that the country was 
better off in 1932 with lower taxes and a lower public debt than it 
was in 1937 with higher taxes and a higher public debt? 

Since 1937, natior ~. income has temporarily contracted, due to a 
combination of fac: -rs, one of which was a too-sharp and too-rapid 
reduction, amounting to more than $3,000,000,000, in the Govern- 
ment’s net contribution to community buying power in 1937 as 
compared with 1936. The Government’s net contribution to pur- 
chasing power is the amount that the Government expends over 
and above the amount it collects. On this basis, the Government 
not only drastically withdrew its stimulus to consumption in 1937, 
but contrary to your apparent belief, actually had a balanced cash 
Budget and a cash surplus of about $100,000,000 for the period from 
June 30, 1937, to March 30, 1938. 

So much for the debt “burden.” Turning to the question of what 
is to be entered upon the credit side of the ledger as an offset to 
the increase of the public debt, you evidently contend that nothing 
is to be entered; that the Government’s expenditures, for which the 
debt was incurred, represented “‘waste.” 

Is it “waste,” as you seem to think, to have the Government bor- 
row and put to use otherwise idle funds of individuals and cor- 
porations? Is it ‘“‘waste” to have the Government, by borrowing 
from the commercial banks, replenish the supply of bank deposits 
which contracted by one-third because of debt liquidation during 
the deflation, and put this newly created money to work providing 
employment and thus utilizing manpower and productive facilities 
that otherwise would have remained idle? Is it “waste” for the 
Government to expend these newly created and these otherwise 
idle funds for roads, slum clearance, bridges, schoolhouses, hospitals, 
and a host of other useful and necessary things that are needed by 
the community but are not supplied by private enterprise? Are 
these additions to our national wealth, additions resulting from 
public expenditures that are based upon increase of public debt, 
more “wasteful” than the expenditures in the late twenties, based 
upon private debt, whereby billions of dollars were diverted to un- 
collectible foreign loans and to build at inflated prices huge sky- 
scrapers, Office buildings, and apartment houses, many of which 
never have been sufficiently occupied to maintain the investment? 

Do you think it was “natural forces” that produced the recovery 
after 1933? Do you think that the restoration of the national 
income from less than $40,000,000,000 to approximately $70,000,- 
000,000 came about in spite of and not as a result of Government 
expenditures? If so, why was it that for more than 3 years after 
1929, when we did not have the legislation or expenditures to which 
you so strenuously object, there was no recovery, but instead a con- 
tinuing deflation until the Government intervened on a compre- 
hensive scale, replenished bank deposits, and put these funds, 
together with stagnant funds held by individuals and corporaticns, 
to work? This, of course, increased the public debt after private 
debt had rapidly contracted. Doubtless had the Government been 
adequately prepared it could have spent money more efficiently and 
more productively. Yet, in the light of all of the foregoing con- 
siderations, how can it justly be said that the Government's expendi- 
tures were “waste”? What to my mind is the real and irreparable 
waste, which the Nation can least afford, is that which results from 


| failure to use our human and material resources productively. 


As to the Government’s credit: Why do you suppose it was that 
in 1932, when the Government’s debt was about haif of what it is 
now, 3-percent Government bonds sold down as low as 83? If the 
Government’s credit is as precarious as you told your Boston audi- 
ence, why is it that 244-percent Government bonds today are selling 
at a premium of more than 102? How does it happen that since 
1933 foreign capital has steadily flowed into the country from abroad 
if the credit of the country is in jeopardy, as you contend? 

Early in your speech you extolled “those time-old virtues of thrift, 
frugality, self-reliance, and industry.” Somewhat later, however, 
you expressed alarm at the increase in debt of the last 5 years. Iam 
at a loss to understand how you reconcile these two ideas. Cer- 
tainly if it is good for people to save, i. e., practice the virtues of 
thrift and frugality, it must also be good that someone should bor- 
row money and put it to productive uses. Private enterprise has in 
the years since the depression began been in no position to employ 
profitably anywhere near the total of the country’s savings, because 
there was not sufficient buying power in the hands of the public 
to purchase the output of existing facilities of production. 

In connection with the question of debt, you also make the 
curious statement that some day the whcle amount must be repaid. 
Such a statement reflects a misunderstanding of the fundamental 
nature of our capitalist economy. Debts and obligations of various 
kinds are but the other side of investment, and if we ever tried to 
liquidate the whole amount of them, or even any substantial frac- 
tion, we would precipitate a crisis so severe that general economic 
paralysis would result. When there is contraction of total debt, 
private and public, we have deflation. We have never had pros- 
perous conditions without an accompanying expansion of debt, 
either private or public, or both. 

Do you think, as your speech seemed to indicate, that in a 
democracy the government has no responsibility for creating debt 
in order to give employment at times when private indebtedness is 




















contracting and private enterprise is unable to do so? Do you 
consider, as your speech implies, that Government debt is evil, 
whereas private debt is not? One would gather from your attitude 
that if a private contractor, for example, borrows money to build 
houses you would commend him <or “raising capital for private 
enterprise,” whereas if a Government housing authority borrows 
money for the same purpose you would denounce it for “incurring 
debt.” 

Do not the same general economic considerations apply to both 
private and public debt? Is it not true that the creation of tco 
much debt relative to the creation of real wealth is inflationary 
and, therefore, bad, whether that debt be created by public or 
private activity, or both? Can it be said that the creation of debt, 
either public or private, that utilizes productively otherwise unused 
human and material resources, that creates real wealth, that adds 
both to existing real wealth and to national income, is an evil? 
Is not the exact opposite true? 

While you say that everyone in need should be provided for, I 
find this statement hard to reconcile with your broadside attack 
on the organization that has carried most of the task of seeing to 
it that those in need are kept from want and starvation. You 
assert that “millions of able-bodied citizens rely upon the Govern- 
ment for support and have ceased to exert their efforts for self-help 
to obtain private employment.” So far as I know, there is not the 
slightest evidence to support such a sweeping assertion. Any 
honest American citizen must resent the insult this implies to 
millions of self-respecting men and women. 

You stated that you are concerned about “the character of the 
individual citizen” and “the dignity and the rights of the indi- 
vidual.” So am I. I believe, however, that the most basic right 
of all is the right to live and next to that, the right to work. I 
do not think empty stomachs build character, nor do I think the 
substitution of idleness and a dole for useful work relief will 
improve either the dignity or the character of the people affected. 
We cannot expect to preserve our free institutions in this country 
if we condemn a substantial proportion of our people to pro- 
longed idleness on a bare subsistence level of existence. Further 
than the right to eat and the right to a position, I think the indi- 
vidual, whether rich or poor, has a right to a decent place to live. 
I think he has a right to security in old age and to protection 
against temporary unemployment. I think he has a right to ade- 
quate medical attention and to equal educational opportunities 
with the rest of his countrymen. The Government expenditures 
which you condemn have in large part been the means of trans- 
lating these basic rights into realities. Anyone who is genuinely 
sincere in his concern about the rights, the dignity, and the char- 
acter of the individual citizen, far from seeking to tear down what 
has already been done, will want to have a hand in expanding 
and improving this work for the future. 

There are many other questions which it seems to me your ad- 
dress and your attitude leave unanswered. I do not profess to 
know all the answers to the many complex and difficult economic 
problems confronting the Nation, but I am convinced that if your 
program of sudden, drastic retrenchment were followed, we would 
witness another sharp reversal and renewed deflation. And I, for 
one, am not prepared to believe that this Nation is doomed to stag- 
nation, to a low level of national income, to a wholly unsatisfac- 
tory standard of living instead of the high standards, the achieve- 
ment of which depends only upon our correct understanding of 
the operations of our economic system. I am convinced that your 
program is not only a defeatist one, a program of retrogression 
and not of progress, but that it would jeopardize the salvation of 
our democracy which I know you are as sincerely desirous of 
preserving as I am. 

We disagree fundamentally and completely on how best to ac- 
ccmplish that end, but of one other thing I am also persuaded, 
that we will not find the answers by indulgence in name calling 
such as marred your Boston address. We will find the answers by 
recognizing clearly what the problems are, by understanding how 
our economy functions, and by working out practical solutions 
in an atmosphere of calm reason instead of intemperate denun- 
ciation. 

Very truly yours, 


(Signed) M.S. Eccies, Chairman. 
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Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
there may be printed in the Recorp the very eloquent ad- 
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dress delivered by my colleague the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] in Boston last Monday night 
at a meeting of the Community Federation of Boston. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


We have assembled tonight to salute and felicitate the charity- 
minded volunteer workers who are now to begin the task of 
soliciting funds for the maintenance and support of the private 
charitable agencies which will carry on during the year 1939. 
What an ennobling spirit is visible here. An entire community has 
turned aside from the daily struggles of self-interest, forgetting 
all social and class differences, imbued with the spirit of philan- 
thropic service, to plan and work together for the welfare of its 
afflicted. 

The importance of this great humanitarian objective is obvious 
to all. The mere enumeration of the list of private charitable and 
philanthropic services to humanity that we are seeking to aid 
cannot fail to stir our most generous impulses and arouse us to 
tireless endeavor. 

One hundred and fifty private agencies, serving over 300,000 
people in 46 cities and towns of greater Boston, including all the 
large hospitals, services in the interest of children and the 
family, public-health nursing, aid to the handicapped and those 
in charitable institutions—indeed, for all private activities dedi- 
cated to the service of humanity—are embraced in this program. 

The first thought that natural'y arises is, Why do not the many 
governmental relief agencies ta’c care of these urgent and com- 
pelling social needs? Why must our citizens of city and State be 
called upon to augment the finances provided by taxation for 
what is primarily a governmental responsibility? That much Fed- 
eral, State, and local financial aid is available to certain needy 
persons because of age and physical disability is evident; never- 
theless, very much indeed remains to be done each year through 
private effort. We are not in any manner in conflict with the regu- 
lar designated welfare activities performed by the local, State, and 
the Federal Governments. They are indispensable. They have a 
wide and important field of usefulness, but they are not every- 
thing. There must be a combination of private as well as public 
giving. The coordination of both is indispensable. We must have 
both. 

There is something more than public relief implicit in the very 
character of this campaign to raise funds. It symbolizes the recog- 
nition by the communities of greater Boston of an obligation that 
goes deeper than the mere granting of relief according to the cold 
and impersonal measure of the scientific yardstick. It encompasses 
not only the willingness to provide for the weak and the afflicted, 
but, what is far more commendable, it announces our strong de- 
termination to dispense in accordance with need that charity and 
that benevolence which springs from the noblest impulse implanted 
in the human breast because it prompts warm and sympathetic 
care and attention for those unfortunate of our neighbors who live 
in cur midst and whom we are intent upon helping in some manner 
different from the benefactions of formal, official philanthropy. 

The Federal and State social-service worker must continue, but it 
is unthinkable that the work of the home-visiting nurse and doctor, 
the Sisters of Charity, the Salvation Army, and innumerable other 
private and religious welfare agencies should be crippled in their 
ministrations to the millions of underprivileged throughout the 
Nation to whom they bring aid and comfort. Public funds do not 
and cannot reach these agencies. They rely upon private giving. 
Be it said with pride that in the past the necessary money has 
been given gladly and generously by hundreds of thousands of 
philanthropic citizens of every walk and station of life. Through 
the funds realized by these Nation-wide community chests, millions 
of persons have been restored to heaith, encouraged to renewed 
interest in life, and rehabilitated to positions where they are once 
again able to provide for themselves and their families. 

I wish to dwell for a moment very briefly upon the patriotic side 
of the community drive service. That we are responding to one of 
the cardinal principles of every religion is self-evident. But, in my 
cpinion, in undertaking this great work we are fundamentally sus- 
taining and preserving the integrity of cur democratic form of 
government. 

Authoritarian governments are jealous of private institutions of 
every character, just as jealous of private instrumentalities of 
benevolence as they are of religious agencies and in fact of all 
organizations functioning within the state that are not operated by 
the state itself. One of the dictators of Europe has proclaimed 
this principle: “There must be nothing within the state that is 
not part of the state.” Tyranny and private philanthropy are ir- 
reconcilable. It is, therefore, decidedly in the interest of democ- 
racy that we should foster and encourage institutions of private 
benevolence in the same sense that we should exercise eternal 
vigilance in the preservation of the inalienable rights guaranteed 
by the Constitution. 

With no intent to discredit the fine services rendered by govern- 
mental relief agencies—and they are many—I think we all feel 
that the less politically administered relief for the afflicted classes 
of our needy, the better. The Government must continue to do 
its share, especially in times like these, for those in want through 
no fault of their own, but we will never agree, while the spirit of 
service, civic pride, and patriotism throbs in the American heart, 
to a surrender of our private charitable and religious institutions 
to the demands of the authoritarian state. 

This meeting tonight, this great outpouring of generous-minded 
men and women, proves unmistakably that Massachusetts citizens 
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are determined to assist those, whe, for one reason or another, 
often for reasons beyond their control, are unable to care for 
themselves in times of adversity, illness, or need. The agencies 
furnishing this service, wherever located, stand as mute testi- 
monials of the generosity of our people and shine as beacon lights 
of hope and cheer to millions of our fellow citizens. Even during 
the lean years of the present decade, our citizens have responded 
with generous contributions in support of the community program. 
This meeting means that we are determined to continue the ac- 
complishments of the past and to extend militant support for all 
our useful and necessary agencies of private philanthropy. 

We are proud of our greater Boston record and of Massachusetts, 
which has always given generously to the needy. The aid that 
once was given casually and haphazardly and without organiza- 
tion has now grown by leaps and bounds through unity of action 
and careful planning for the care of those who are beneficiaries. 

This great and representative meeting is a real mobilization. It 
is a mobilization of citizens, not in preparation for war, but in 
preparation for the ever-present conflict against disease, misery, 
poverty, and destitution. Think of what this meeting means for 
benefactors and beneficiaries alike. What a message of cheer and 
hope goes forth from this hall tonight to the thousands of under- 
privileged and needy, hopefully looking to this community fund 
for relief and succor. 

Does it not also bring closer together the citizens of our greater 
city? We organize in trade and in industrial effort, but there is 
an activity which brings us closer spiritually. “Be a good neigh- 
bor” is fittingly suggested as our slogan. Let me add that the 
good neighbor is not the one who lives only for himself and his 
family, but is one who by standing up resolutely for his own takes 
a friendly, helpful, unselfish interest in the welfare of others. He 
cooperates with his neighbors and takes an active part in every 
generous movement for the commonweal. 

That fine citizen Charles Francis Adams, who through these 
many years has been an inspiration to all of us in his work for 
humanity, is here. The ministers of all religions, who know better 
than any of us the sorrows, the sufferings, the needs of the poor, 
as well as the unrecorded but inestimable services to humanity 
of these private charitable agencies, are here, too, to invoke 
divine blessing on our work. The Governor of the Commonwealth, 
the mayor of Boston, are here. These men are good neighbors. 
Everyone in this great auditorium is a good neighbor. Let us 
spread the good-neighbor idea, constantly extending our ranks 
in number and influence—in giving and helping. 

Our appeal is to the souls of men. What a personal privilege 
and opportunity it is to have a humble part in this labor of 
brotherly love! Our appeal to our fellow citizens is not merely 
for statistical charity, but for the expression of a noble senti- 
ment, a sentiment that is regulated, guided, and directed by the 
spiritual in human nature, a sentiment that is influenced by 
the highest religious concept in our nature. That sentiment is 
charity as distinguished from mere relief. Charity embraces not 
merely giving but giving through motives of love. 

Tonight we appeal to all who have means, the means which 
have been given them by the Creator, not for luxury or waste or 
selfishness or greed but for the welfare of others as well as of 
themselves, to cooperate with these private charitable agencies 
which have organized to aid their fellow citizens who lack the 
means to give shelter and food to the poor, medical assistance and 
hospital care to the unfortunate, rest places and homes for the 
aged and the homeless. In brief, our appeal is to men and 
women whose hearts are warm, whose love of their less fortunate 
fellow beings is aglow. 

May I add there is special need this year for us to redouble our 
zeal and enlarge our efforts? 

We want, above all things, good will. We want with that the 
willingness to work, to serve under whatever direction may be 
necessary, to work as energetic, warm-hearted crusaders, never for- 
getting that our gospel is the gospel of hope, of love, of charity, 
and our objective is to bring cheer and help to the lowly, the 
unfortunate, and the suffering. 

Let me add we must have a real sense of the needs of the poor 
and underprivileged among whom we move in everyday life, to 
catch the spirit of this campaign. We must enter into this work 
with real enthusiasm and with a consciousness that the faith in 
the good works of our fellow citizens is alive and not dead. If we 
do this the results will be abundant and eloquent. 

And lastly, our reward. The gratitude of those who have naught 
else to give but gratitude, the benediction of the aged, the prayers 
of the orphaned, and the silent approving voice of our own con- 
science. At the end of this campaign, which can and will be 
successful, we can share the spirit that prompted Holy Job to 
cry out: 

“The ear that heard me blessed me, and the eye that saw me 
gave witness to me; because I have delivered to the poor man that 
cried out; and the fatherless that had no helper. The blessing of 


him that was ready to perish came upon me, and I comforted the 
heart of the widow. 
I was the father of the poor.” 


I was an eye to the blind, and a foot to the 


lame. (Job xxix.) 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. GERALD P. NYE, OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
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Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix an address on the subject 
of National Defense, delivered over the radio by the Senator 
from North Dakota (Mr. Nye] on Tuesday, January 24; 1939. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


National defense has never been a partisan issue. But there are 
features about the present and pending defense pi which 
seem to be inviting and winning a very definite division. This 
division might find the Republican Party accepting the challenge 
which is presented by these certain features. The challenge is not 
one which might involve the party in anything resembling a 
jeopardizing of American security possible foreign foes. It 
is in no degree a challenge that would take the party into mere 
quibbling over what is our exact need in the way of national de- 
fense. The challenge, rather, is one inviting the Republican Party 
to insist upon getting a dollar’s worth of defense for the dollar 
spent for defense and of guarding against an easy drift into other 
People’s wars. 

It is not for me to here speak for the Republican Party. I could 
not venture such speaking even though I saw the party’s national- 
defense policy more clearly defined than it now is. But as an indi- 
vidual member of the party I see very definite tendencies today 
which are more sharply defining the issues and differences growing 
out of the administration’s national-defense program. I see mem- 
bers of the party weighing the proposition and asking if by chance 
the defense program is not instead a work program or pump- 
priming program. I observe others privately, and some publicly, 
inquiring if the President’s program might possibly be in further- 
ance of understandings with other nations. And I see the Repub- 
lican Party, as such, in the House of Representatives moving very 
definitely into a determined position which finds it wanting to make 
certain that the rearmament program projected by the adminis- 
tration shall be directed exclusively to the defense and security of 
this Nation rather than toward dangerous intervention in the inter- 
national frictions and discords of other peoples. More than that, 
I see, as all readers of recent weeks must see, that the party and its 
spokesmen are fast reaching the conclusion that there can be no 
intelligent policy of national defense without a knowledge of what 
is our foreign policy. That can mean but one thing, namely, that 
we may hope for a declaration of foreign policy by our Govern- 
ment; a declaration subject at once to the approval or disapproval 
of the people and their representatives. 

There are those who insist that we have no foreign policy. There 
are some of us so mean as to put two and two together at times 
and make the result read four when we insist that our foreign steps 
in given instances would indicate that our foreign policy was shaped 
and dictated by the British Foreign Office. Whatever may be the 
facts, the truth remains that the United States is today without 
a declared or defined foreign policy. Our foreign policy today is 
what the President may permit it to be. Our policy tomorrow may 
be contrary to that of today, but again it is what the President per- 
mits it to be. One day the policy seems to be such as requires no 
great additional outlay in the way of preparation for war. The 
next day the policy is definitely calling for such an outlay in the 
way of war preparedness as would multiply the present Budget 
plan by a hundred or a thousand. 

The absence of a policy, or dependence upon a policy to be shaped 
by other nations, or a helter-skelter policy of foreign relations 
creates for our Nation a most dangerous, say nothing of uncertain, 
issue of defense. It is a situation that ought to be corrected. 
There is only one corrective—the careful defining of a foreign policy 
to be brought out into the open. That such may be an early accom- 
plishment is a hope, a hope born largely out of the very positive 
interest the Republican Party is showing in the question at the 
present time. 

There is rare departure by Americans from the common desire 
that our country be adequately prepared to defend itself and its 











institutions. I should cownt myself derelict in my duty if I found 
mysclf ready to jeopardize American security against attack by 
refusing the machines, equipment, supplies, and men necessary to 
repulse any possible attack upon us. But I am equally derelict in 
my duty if I become party to a rearmament cause that entertains 
large prospect of inviting war and that is sponsored by man-made 
hysteria which can but lead my country under a greater load of 
cebt and into greater economic difficulty. 

It has been my rather studied observation that we can contem- 
plate an annual stirring up of feelings of insecurity. This stirring 
quite invariably precedes the advent of the annual supply bills of 
our Army and Navy. A very thorough study of the question dur- 
ing recent years has established beyond any question the fact 
that there are. some forces that stand to profit in a large way 
from larger armament outlays. It is another observation by more 
than myself that armament races are not as a rule followed by 
peace. There isn’t much comfort in the knowledge that we are 
now being urged to be a leading factor in the greatest armament 
race of all time—and we the Nation upon this earth least needing 
to fear attack against or upon us. 

Under the existing and pending plans the Congress is being 
asked to approve a program in the name of national defense that 
calls for an outlay of somewhere between one and one-half and 
two billion dollars. Compare this with our 1914 Budget in the 
name of defense and it will be noted that we are now being urged 
to spend for that cause easily six or eight times as much as was 
true before we went forth to end war. Note, if you please, the 
week by week background built by those leaders who shape our 
foreign policy from day to day, these leaders who recommend now 
what shall be spent for defense—recommendations, incidentally, 
alleged by authorities to be afforded over the heads of our mili- 
tary experts in both Army and Navy. 

For months and months these leaders concurred in that Senate 
leadership which wanted to take profit out of war and write a 
strong policy which some want to call neutrality but which more 
properly should be titled “A policy to help this Nation keep away 
from another experience of helping others to win wars only to be 
denied the chance to win the things we thought the winning of 
the war would bring.” Leadership has spoken often and eloquently 
of determination to mind our own business, keep out of other 
people’s wars, and fight our way out of the domestic economic 
wreckage the last war gave us. Along last summer there came a 
rather abrupt change of front on the part of this same leadership. 
Suddenly we found ourselves being urged to get hot under the 
collar about other people’s wars. When the American gunboat 
Paney was bombed and- sunk in an Asiatic war zone, fans were 
busy striving to drive hates to flames, only to be fellowed by 
American discovery that the Panay was pursuing the policy of 
protecting American shipping interests bent upon getting profit 
out of other people’s wars. Then out from almost nowhere came 
the President’s Chicago bridge-dedication speech crying for per- 
mission to erect quarantine signs around the island of Japan. 
Then came the urge to give the President a big stick for use 
against those he might choose to hold at fault. Step by step 
came one cause after another which was utilized to demonstrate 
need for less attention to our domestic difficulties and failures and 
more attention to dangers from abroad. Causes thus utilized and 
forced in December reached proportions which found the country 
on needles and pins and seriously questioning ability of America 
to save herself from foreign foes ready to pounce upon us. One 
would have been inclined at moments to believe that Italy, Ger- 
many, and Japan had suddenly mastered their neighbors in 
Evrope and Asia and were now turning all their military strength, 
multiplied by 10, upon our east and west coasts and upon South 
America at one and the same instant. Fortunate, indeed, was the 
fact that the broadcast artists who, dramatizing an imaginary 
attack from Mars, frightened thousands of American listeners into 
basements, operated at a time divorced from that hour of hysteria. 

Go back over these months and observe the effort expended and 
the direction assumed by the present administration. Hark to 
the appeals for change in our existing “stay out of war” laws, 
changes which would let the President pick the aggressor nations 
and operate against them, as though such a step would be short of 
war itself. Such a policy would only have Congress abandoning 
whatever power it has left in the matter of taking the Nation to 
war or keeping it out. Hark to the appeals for sanctions and a 
united front by democracy; listen to the appeals to prejudices that 
we all entertain. Run over these months just passed and observe 
what led up to the wild national-defense plans which responsible 
Officials were calling for, to be suddenly modified, as in the Presi- 
dent’s message to Congress, when it was found that the hysteria 
was losing its force and that there was determination in Congress 
to avoid anything resembling a stampede into the wildest kind of 
arming. 

Surely, world progress in armament, threatening men in leader- 
ship in some nations, and a world filled with large uncertainty is 
definitely dictating some additional preparation for war on our 
part. But what kind of preparation shall it be? The kind that 
has us perfecting our defenses against attack? Or the kind that 


is going to have us looking for trouble and preparing for it, how- 
ever far from home we may encounter that trouble? That is the 
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question Congress must answer in its present encounter with the 
defense program. 

If it is a national defense against attack we want, let us have 
what the calmer experts may declare to be our needs, and I don’t 
mean alone experts who feel that their recommendations to Con- 
gress must be in keeping with the executive budgetary plans and 
program. 

Is it strictly a national defense that we are being asked to afford 
now? If it is, what are we to make of this constant official agita- 
tion for larger powers to be granted the President for use in deal- 
ing internationally; what about the larger club wanted by the 
President? If it is only national defense we are being asked for, 
why must we be asked to supply more of this, that, and the other 
thing than are possessed by those against whom we feel we must 
afford a defense—those who must come tremendous distances from 
their bases of operation? If it is only defense against attack that 
is involved in the present defense project, what are we to make 
of the wish to start operations looking to fortification of Guam? 
If this is but to afford larger preparation to defend the Philippines, 
then let me ask: How soon must we fortify still more islands to 
defend Guam? 

Let’s have an adequate national defense by all means, one that 
none dare even test. But let us at one and the same time make 
certain that we are not launching upon an unending program call- 
ing for expenditures that would be as crushing upon us as they 
must be crushing upon any nation or nations that ever undertake 
a@ preparation having any chance of success in an attack upon the 
United States or any part of North or South America. And let’s 
not forget that we’ve a sizable war to win right here at home, the 
war against suffering and need that exists in a land of plenty, and, 
however unpleasant it may be to do so, acknowledge that we have 
thus far rather miserably failed to win that war. It will be our 
best policy to win that war at least before we adopt as ours the 
causes making for trouble in other lands. Who will cite one 
cause abroad that invites a step by America that might ultimately 
cost the life of one American son? 
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STATEMENT BY HON. EMANUEL CELLER, OF NEW YORK 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, I include 
the following release which I issued in connection with my 
introduction of a bill amending the Judicial Code in relation 
to the civil liability of radio broadcasters concerning suits in 
defamation: 


A publisher of a newspaper usually has uppermost control of 
his own company, and can easily protect himself against libel. 
He has the direct supervision of his writers, and can blue-pencil 
anything. The editors of his paper can accept or reject the work 
cf the reporter. The publisher, therefore, should be held respon- 
sible for libelous and slanderous statements in his paper. His 
responsibility should be of the most onerous character for he 
wields a sword that can mow down ruthlessly or destroy a reputa- 
tion at will. A written word that is poisoned with libel spreads 
rapidly. Anyone controlling such dynamite must exercise the 
greatest vigilance and be held to strict accountability. A pub- 
lisher can easily protect himself against libel by care and vigilance. 

The broadcaster, on the other hand, in many instances, cannot 
exercise such vigilance. He cannot control that which is spoken 
over his station. Be he ever so alert, the speaker may often get 1n, 
edgewise, damaging utterances. He cannot stand guard as effec- 
tively as a publisher or editor of a paper or magazine or pamphlet. 

Furthermore, it is often impossible to prevent orators over the 
radio from uttering slanderous statements. A “mike” may be set 
up at a political meeting, or in a banquet hall. The owner of a 
station may have asked for a copy of the script, and the request 
may have been refused. The importance of a speaker or the occa- 
sion may make the speech of real value and consequence. The 
owner can exercise no power or control over the speaker. The 
owners of radio sets are anxious to get the words of the particular 
speaker on particular occasions. Someone is slandered. Is it fair 
to hold the owner of the radio station responsible for these 
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slanderous utterances when he had no opportunity to stop or 
prevent them? 

Speakers, and particularly officials of public life, resent censor- 
ship. They are loathe to present in advance copies of their 
orations, and when they do so they are reluctant to accept the 

changes. They have pride in authorship. They rebel 
against the revision of the text. 

We should not compel the broadcaster to censor save to prevent 
readily ascertainable libel and/or slander. He should, of course, 
exercise some initiative and be fairly vigilant, but behind that 
vigilance there should not be the stalking specter of a suit for 
defamation. That fear should be removed and he (the broad- 
caster) should not be liable, except where he is absolutely and 
directly responsible for the utterance of the orators or failed to 
exercise due and reasonable vigilance to prevent the damage. It 
might be argued that because a broadcaster can call for the script 
of the radio talk he should be held responsible for the statements 
made over his station. In refutation, it should be remembered 
that writers and orators and officials are very loathe to submit 
scripts in advance, much less allow scripts to be doctored. 

Moreover, whenever a station picks up the broadcast of a foreign 
distant station and cannot anticipate the speaker’s statements, 
then the broadcaster is without any opportunity whatsoever to 
censor any libel or slander contained therein. Of course, he can 
“pull the switch” and cut off the speech. But that is a step which 
a broadcaster is obviously very hesitant to take and, in any event, 
a step which would be of very little aid because it is a remedy that 
can be exercised only after the “words are out” and the damage 
done; a remedy that only can prevent continued damage. 

A speaker of great prominence makes a statement and 30 or 40 
stations carry it. The name of the orator or official is sufficient 
to enlist tremendous interest on the part of the radio fans. He 
advertently or inadvertently makes a statement derogatory or, 
from a legislative standpoint, slanderous and libelous. Should 
these thirty-odd broadcasting stations be held liable? They have 
no control of the speaker, were unaware beforehand of his utter- 
ances, and were perfectly innocent of any wrongdoing. It is unfair 
and unjust, therefore, to hold them in any sense liable for the 
defamation. 

A most unusual case showing the need for relief was brought 
recently by an attorney in New York. His name was pronounced 
exactly as one of the names used in a fictitious firm name of lawyers 
on a burlesque program. Two comedians over the radio imitated 
and burlesqued the activities of a small-town and picayune law 
office. The name of the fictitious firm was Beagle, Shyster & Beagle. 
The meaning of the word “shyster” is obvious. The word “beagle” 
is the name of a well-known type of hunting hound whose habits 
of chasing hares very likely is symbolic of “ambulance chasing.” 
Complaints were received from two sources, one from a professor of 
a well-known law school whose name was spelled “B-i-e-g-e-l” but 
which was pronounced the same as “Beagle,” and the other from 
an attorney in New York by the name of Beegle but whose name 
was also pronounced as “Beagle.” A letter of apology was sent to 
the professor and he was satisfied. The attorney, however, com- 
menced suit in the Federal court in New York for injury to his 
reputation. 

I could cite more cases to show the dreadful disadvantage under 
which broadcasters work and the great need for remedial legislation. 

It can well be seen that the radio industry can find little com- 
fort as regards the present laws governing libel and slander. The 
newspaper rule of absolute liability is the general standard adopted, 
and if it is to be considered as the controlling precedent there is 
little relief in sight insofar as the courts are concerned. What is 
needed, therefore, is remedial legislation which recognizes the dif- 
ferences in the nature of newspaper publishing and broadcasting. 

To that end I am offering a bill amending the Judicial Code in 
relation to the civil liability of radio broadcasters concerning 
suits in defamation. When this measure is taken up in commit- 
tee for study and discussion I shall endeavor to have it so amended 
that the provisions thereof shall supersede all State law and practice 
on the subject in question. 

I speak of libel and slander in my bill because both may be in- 
volved, since in many instances the address is submitted in writing 
in advance to the broadcasting station or released to the news- 
papers. Courts have considered the release libelous even if not 
actually published. 

My bill is herewith set forth in full: 

“Be it enacted, etc., That the Judicial Code is amended by adding 
after section 274d the following new section: 

“ ‘Sec. 274e. That the owner, lessee, licensee, or operator of a radio 
broadcasting station, and the agents or employees of any such 
owner, lessee, licensee, or operator, shall not be liable for any dam- 
ages for any libelous and/or slanderous and/or defamatory state- 
ment published or uttered in or as a part of a radio broadcast by 
one other than such owner, lessee, licensee, or operator, or agent 
or employee thereof, if such owner, lessee, licensee, operator, agent, 
or employee shall prove the exercise of due care to prevent the 
publication or utterance of such statement or statements in such 
broadcast.’ 

“Sec. 2. Section 274e, added to the Judicial Code by this act, shall 
not be applicable to or affect any cause of action existing at the 
time this act becomes effective.” 
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Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
speech delivered by me on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on March 15, 1937: 


The SpeaKER. Under special order the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. SrrovicH] is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. SrrovicH. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the House, 
man is governed by three basic instincts; first, that of self-preserva- 
tion or the will to live; second, self-perpetuation or the will to 
love; and, third, self-expansion or the will to possess more. The 
third instinct, which is the will to more, is characteristic of 
man only. Animals, not being conscious of the future, and satisfied 
with what they have for the moment, are possessed of the first 
two instincts, but have no will to more. Only man wants more 
than he needs. 

The world :of man has been made possible by the threefold ex- 
tension of his personality; first, by his physical or biological exten- 
sion, which resulted in the establishment of civilization; second, by 
the expansion of his mind, which resulted in the establishment of 
culture; and, third, by the expansion of his will which created for 
him his social, economic, and political fabric. The basic difference 
between man and animal is that the former has the ability to 
create tools, while the latter has not. Animals do not make tools. 
Man’s tool-making ability is a compensation for his natural weak- 
ness. He is the weakest of all higher animals, not only as far as 
his senses, but as far as his limbs are concerned. The bull moose 
has a greater audibility and the eagle a greater visibility than man. 
The reindeer and the ostrich can outrun him just as fish can out- 
swim him. Finally, man is earthbound because of the lack of 
wings, and is helpless in the struggle with higher animals because 
of his weak hands. However, by his tool-making skill and by his 
ability to create implements, instruments, and apparatus he can- 
not only overcome the higher animal, but he can perform functions 
for which nature has not equipped him. 

Through the development of transportation he extended his legs. 
Through the perfection of radio and telephone he has extended 
his ears. Through the invention of the microscope and telescope 
he has extended his vision. Through the development of ship- 
ping he can outswim any fish, and through the creation of avia- 
tion he has, so to speak, grafted wings upon himself, and can 
outfly any bird. In short, through the extension of all the five 
senses—hearing, seeing, feeling, tasting, and smelling—he has been 
enabled to outgrow his actual physique and matters of nature. 
The extension of the five senses, through the perfection of tools, 
machinery, and equipment, has resulted in the creation of civili- 
zation. To retain his impressions of nature he created art; to pro- 
long his memory he invented writing and printing; to find his way 
in nature he created principles of mathematics and science. Cul- 
ture is thus an extension of the mind, as civilization is an exten- 
sion of the body. The expansion of his will, to the will to possess 
more, which is one of the sources of his economic creativeness, is a 
double-edged sword in the struggle for his existence. This un- 
curbed expansion of the will, the will to possess more, resulting 
in the vast accumulation of wealth by individuals, is the cause of all 
wars, rebellions, revolutions, and other economic upheavals. The 
will to possess more is thus one of the sources of man’s brutality 
and cruelty, and is more powerful and more unyielding than the 
will to life, or the will to perpetuate one’s self, because this will to 
more draws from two sources—the physical and the spiritual. 

The will to more draws from man’s vision, from his consciousness 
of the future, from his gift for abstractions, as well as from his 
physicial will. Hence the phenomenon that rich men who lose 
their fortune, or part of their fortune, commit suicide, although 
they are still very far from the poorhouse. To preserve his wealth 
man would transgress all boundaries of law and decency, and re- 
sort to means which are degrading and debasing. It is for this 
reason that all forces of the spirit have united to curb the will to 
more. Religion, politics, ethics, law, and the state are vying with 
one another to limit the sphere of that will. For the sake of its 
own existence the state must curb the will to more of the indi- 
vidual or of a group of individuals. The law by delimiting this 
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sphere of the right of the individual is already curbing the will to 
possess more. All postulates of social justice arise out of a vehe- 
ment negative attitude to the will to more. All true ethics teaches 
man not to exploit his fellow men, and tries to impose limitations 
upon his will to more. The basic religious document of civilized 
humanity, the Decalogue, is dedicated to the delimiting and curbing 
of the will to more. Without these forces trying to bend and con- 
trol the will to more, the life of man would differ but little from 
that of the jungle, and man would reduce his feliw’’ men to a beast 
of burden or to a part of nature. 

In the jungle the rule of unregulated freedom prevails. Animals 
can roam as they please and move about unhindered. It is the 
perfect order of laissez faire. The result is that the mighty devour 
the weak, and its order of life is might makes right. Instinctive 
brute force rules. This jungle rule when applied to human society 
manifests itself in two forms: First, in the unregulated freedom of 
the laissez faire, an order in which the economically powerful may 
devour the economically weak; or, second, when the king of the 
jungle has im his will upon the other creatures and made 
himself dictator, thus regulating the rule of force. This regulated 
rule of force of the jungle when applied to organized society is 
fascism-——either right or left fascism. In the Fascist state, like in 
the jungle, when the lion or the tiger asserts his will, the dictator 
imposes his will upon his fellow men without regard to their desire, 
wishes, ideas, or welfare. If jungle chaos is laissez faire, jungle 
order in the state is dictatorship. 

There could possibly be no objection to either the laissez faire 
order of things, or to dictatorship, if man were only a part of 
nature and nothing more, like the tiger, lion, or any other ferocious 
animal. But man is more than a part of nature; he stands on the 
threshold of two worlds—the physical and the spiritual. He is 2 
citizen of both and governed by both. Such is not only the dictum 
of all true religions and philosophy, particularly of Biblical religion, 
in which man appears as the crown of creation and is God’s main 
care and concern, but it is the dictum of our own experience 
of our own recognition. If man were only a part of nature, he 
would be as unproductive as the animal. Animals have no mathe- 
matics, have no science, have no religion, have no law, have no 
ethics, because they are not spiritual beings. These creations of 
the spirit could only emanate from spiritual beings, consequently 
man cannot be said to be just a part of nature and entitled to the 
same rule as the jungle. The law by which he lives must be a 
human law and not a jungle law. 

No other spiritual force in history has dedicated itself to a greater 
and more bitter struggle against the will to more, than the two 
Biblical religions, Judaism and Christianity. These two religions 
are anthropocentric in character, visualizing man as a center of all 
things and as a most important phenomenon in the universe. In 
these two religions man appears as the crown of creation, as the 
object of God’s interest and care. God is not interested in oxen or 
shecp, in tigers or leopards; he is interested in man exclusively, 
because man alone has the spark of the divine Spirit. God, the 
source of all goodness, wants man to be good, and His greatest mes- 
sage to man is: To be good, to be just, to be righteous to his fellow 
men. This anthropocentric world concept spells human rights. All 
other religions of antiquity have been cosmocentric or naturalistic 
in one form or another, and have either belittled the importance of 
man, as was the case in Brahmanism or Buddhism. Or they have 
taken an indifferent attitude to him, as was the case with the reli- 
gions of classical antiquity. The negative attitude to man in the 
East has resulted in the caste system culminating in the establish- 
ment of untouchability, which is only an application of the jungle 
rule that might makes right. The indifferent attitude to man in the 
West has resulted in slavery. If man is not the most important 
phencmenon in the cosmos and is only a part of nature, he must be 
subject to nature's rule exclusively, and nature’s rule is jungle rule 
in one form or another. This cosmocentric world picture spells 
property rights. Both untouchability and slavery are forms of 
jungle rule. What a depraving force slavery is we all know. It was 
only recently abolished in this country. But what untouchability 
signifies, as a system of cruelty to man, you may guess from the fact 
that the untouchable is not permitted to drink water from the 
spring, but must drink it from the sewer. The spiritual father of 
fascism in the Western World, Friedrich Nietzsche, in singing the 
praise of his superman, tacitly approves the law governing the 
untouchables. The rule of might makes right is a direct result of 
the cosmocentric world picture with its universalism, pessimism, 
defcatism, and fatalism. In cosmocentric philosophy there is no 
hope for man as a spiritual being. Man is just a part of nature’s 
fabric, and must be governed not only by its laws but also by its 
rules and whims. ‘The cosmocentric theory of life says nature first 
and man afterward, because he is only an insignificant part of 
nature. The right of nature precedes the right of man. Property 
being dead, nature precedes human rights. 

Nature is composed of four parts: Inanimate nature, which is 
dead nature, our Mother Earth. In its bowels it contains gold, 
silver, platinum, copper, iron, oil, coal, etc. It represents our 
natural resources. It stands for material wealth, property rights. 
Second, vegetation, plant and flower nature, which is poetic nature. 
Third, the birds that fly in the air, their melodious and mellifluous 
songs pealing from their throats, which is idyllic and lyric nature; 
and, fourth, jungle nature, which is animal nature. Here the strong 
eat the weak. Might is right. Instinctive brute force rules. The 
classical order is laissez faire—leave everything alone. 
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It was against these sinister forces and doctrines of man’s position 
in jungle nature that Biblical religiosity, with its lofty anthropo- 
centric world-concept, arose in rebellion and proclaimed the doc- 
trine of the holiness and the dignity of man, of his spirituality, 
and of his special position in the cosmos. It proclaimed the doc- 
trine that man as a spiritual being can never be a means to an end, 
but only an end in himself, and must not be exploited or oppressed. 
Thus, it preached the gospel that human rights precede property 
rights. It proclaimed the doctrine that all men are equal before 
Ged, because He created them all. He is their common Father and 
Judge. It proclaimed the doctrine that man is equal before the 
law and before the state, just as he is equal before God. It was 
out of this religious democracy that political and juridic democracy 
grew. The equality of all men before God, before the law, and 
before the state, and the right of all men to life, liberty, and to 
the pursuit of happiness is not compatible with either social, 
political, or economic oppression. [Applause.] 

The two Biblical religions make man so important that in the Old 
Testament—Exodus, 32—-Moses causes God to change His will and 
decree, and in the New Testament the Son of Man, Jesus, becomes 
the Son of God. The New Testament, far from being a denial of 
the Old, only magnifies and intensifies the doctrine of the Old 
Testament with respect to man. Whatever the theological differ- 
ence of both religions, they agree upon the basic doctrine—that 
man, being the most important phenomenon in the universe, is not 
a part of nature only, and that his mission on earth is to walk 
the path of truth, righteousness, and justice, and thus make the 
attributes of God his guide in life. 

The Son of Man, who became the Son of God, is the Redeemer, 
the Messiah, the harbinger of hope, and the Great Comforter. He 
is opposed by the figure of Caesar. Caesar spells despotism, cruelty, 
cheapening of human life, human degradation, and the reducing 
of man as a means to an end. It is surely no coincidence that 
Christianity arose at the time when Roman Caesarism was running 
wild, transforming the world of man into a valley of tears, attempt- 
ing to perpetuate misery and suffering, and making human life 
almost meaningless. There is no more dramatic meeting in all the 
world’s history than that of Pilate and Jesus. In that fateful meet- 
ing, where the Saviour said to Pilate, “Give unto Caesar that which 
belongs to Caesar, and give unto God that which belongs to God,” 
the struggle of anthropocentricism, or human rights, challenged 
cosmocentricism, or property rights. Caesarism and Messianism 
faced each other and announced their determination to oppose on2 
another for all future days until a day after eternity. Pilate, speak- 
ing for Roman Caesar, represented materialism, brute force, totali- 
tarianism, dictatorship, and property rights. Jesus, speaking for 
the Spirit, represented goodness, justice, liberty, freedom, and 
human rights. This struggle between Caesarism and Messianism is 
now going on the world over. [Applause.] 

If Biblical religiosity, dedicated to a life-and-death struggle 
against the will to possess more, has partly failed in its mission, 
it is primarily due to the medieval church, which, instead of con- 
tinuing to fight Caesarism and all that it stood for, has made peace 
with him, and also to the fact that medieval Christianity has made 
peace with the diluted Hellenism and succumbed to the spirit of 
ancient Rome long after physical Rome was destroyed. As a result 
of these developments, the medieval church, instead of fighting the 
will to possess more, became itself the very embodiment of that 
will, for it attempted to hold both powers, spiritual and temporal. 
To do so, it had to ally itself with sinister forces, to make all sorts 
of political deals, which, as a rule, are not compatible with true 
religion. But, after centuries of medieval darkness, western hu- 
manity found its way back to the original sources of religion and 
culture through the Reformation and the Renaissance. 

With the rediscovery of the Bible, through the Reformation 
and its translation into German and English, and through the 
rediscovery of Socrates and Plato by the Renaissance, man was 
rediscovered. In the Dark Ages man—individual man—meant 
nothing. He had no rights, he had no claims, he had no dignity, 
nor any aspirations, ideals, or visions. For almost 1,000 years, 
from the destruction of Rome up to the Reformation and the 
Renaissance, man vanished completely from the picture. He re- 
appears again with these two great world historic movements. 
Jacob Burckhardt, the great historian of the Italian Renaissance, 
states that its greatest deed was the rediscovery of man, as a 
spiritual being, and as a world unto himself. This rediscovery re- 
sulted in the new plastic art that was dedicated to man exclu- 
sively. The great Dante appeared with his powerful Divine Com- 
edy, Petrarch, Boccaccio, and the magnificent sculptors and painters 
of the Renaissance, Leonardo Da Vinci, Michelangelo, Raphael. 
They painted human figures in contradistinction to the artists of 
the Orient, who had produced still nature. In the Orient, where 
human life is cheap and valueless, there is no art with man as a 
center. But the art of the Renaissance is exclusively human, be- 
cause man occupies the center of the stage. The Protestant 
Reformation, too, has rediscovered man. Martin Luther is the 
first great religious figure in the Germanic world who is concerned 
with man and who is worried about the individual and the indi- 
vidual soul. This is also true of Melanchthon, Zwingli, Erasmus, 
Kant, Goethe, Beethoven. This era of enlightenment brought 
forth such great intellectual geniuses as Galileo, Copernicus, Kep- 
ler, Newton, Leibnitz, and Spinoza, who thought in terms of mathe- 
matical formulas and developed the sciences of mathematics, 
physics, algebra, geometry, that paved the way for the development 
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and perfection of the machine age by fertilizing the soil of 
invention, a century later. In England the beginning of the 
Reformation actually coincides with the Carta, the first 
primitive document to deal with the rights of man. And at the 
height of the Reformation in England the famous English poor law 
was enacted, providing for the economic relief of those in distress 
and need. Western history since the Reformation and the Renais- 
sance is a history of one uninterrupted struggle, of all forces of 
the spirit against the will to more. It is a history of the social, 
political, and economic emancipation of man. At times this 
process was interrupted by certain reactions, but still it went on, 
after overcoming these reactions—often in a more lively tempo. 

Humanism is the name of the great cultural movement given 
by history to the anthropocentric tendencies which developed 
in the western world since the Reformation and the Renais- 
sance, With the rise of humanism there developed new tendencies 
in jurisprudence, economics, and politics, and culminated later 
in the phenomenon called enlightenment, which dominated 
the entire eighteenth century. But man as a source of all 
certainty, of all intellectual authority, and as a source of every- 
thing in philosophy, science, and other branches of culture was 
established in the French Renaissance by the brilliant philosopher 
Descartes, who has summed up the greatest philosophic truth of all 
times: “I think, hence I am,” thereby making human thought the 
source of all positive knowledge. There is a direct development 
from Descartes to the enlightenment movement of the eighteenth 
century with his gospel of the rights of man. All the trends, cur- 
rents, and ideas of that movement have had but one objective and 
one goal, to emancipate man from the shackles of political, eco- 
nomical, social, juridical, and ecclesiastical despotism. The real 
significance against the struggle of so-called Popery in England 
was a rebellion against ancient Rome expressing itself in despotism, 
autocracy, and political absolutism, and its will to possess more, 
with which the medieval church was permeated. 

Most modern historians agree that one of the main causes of the 
French Revolution was the prevalence of ancient Roman law in 
France, with its attending cruelties, brutalities, and barbarism. 
The powerful attempts made to emancipate man, socially, eco- 
nomically, and politically, led to the actual dissolution of 
legitimism—the king’s rule by the grace of God. Under legitimism, 
the country was considered the personal estate of the king, and 
not the property of the nation. The king was identical with the 
state and not the nation. Louis XIV expressed it in the formula 
“L’etat c’est moi”—“I am the state,” Republicanism as a form 
of government, and its corollary, democracy, and all that goes with 
it, are the direct results of the humanistic movement, in the last 
few hundred years. 

The political emancipation of man stimulated by such eminent 
anthropocentric scholars who loved their fellow man, as Mon- 
tesquieu. who fought for parliamentary constitutional government 
in France, Rousseau, who in his great »ook, the Social Contract, 
destroyed the principles upon which the divine right of kings 
existed, and battled for the sovereign right of the people to choose 
their representatives, and Voltaire who pilloried and excoriated the 
cosmocentricism of the church instead of battling for human 
rights, later followed by the great American patriots and pioneers 
who fought for human rights, as Thomas Jefferson, Thomas Payne, 
Benjamin Franklin, James Madison, and George Washington. These 
men brought about the French and American revolutions, which 
overthrew feudalism and legitimism, and cleared the way for re- 
publican and democratic government, thereby necessitating an 
economic reorientaticn which found its expression in many new 
schools of economic thought in France, England, Germany, and 
America. They finally culminated in the one or the other forms 
of socialism. All these new schools of economic thought stressed 
economic democracy versus plutocracy, and man’s rights versus 
property rights. If living man and not dead nature is the center 
of things in life, the conclusion is inescapable, that human rights 
must precede property rights; in short, that living man has more 
rights than dead nature. [{Applause.] 

When fcudalism end legitimism were destroyed by the mighty 
revolutions at the end of the eighteenth century and agricultural 
slavery was abolished. the western world was about to experience 
the economic ideal of the Bible, “every man shall dwell in his own 
vineyard,” for the enslaving feudal law was no more. But no 
sooner was feudalism overthrown and agricultural slavery ended, 
than the machine age began and introduced industrial slavery. By 
the time feudalism as a primary economic force was destroyed, the 
villager was 80 impoverished that the city, with its industrial op- 


portunities, looked to him like the promised land, and he soon | 


exchanged it for the factory. The landed gentry was unable to 
halt this process because it could not answer the challenge of the 
new rising economic force, called capitalism, which ultimately 
developed into industrial plutocracy. The factory offered a full 


year’s work, while the farm only offered 6 months’ employment. 


For this reason the factory in the city attracted the farmer with 
a magnetic force and within a short time the entire landscape 
underwent a radical change. Innumerable villages were deserted 
and the city slum was born. This process is best described in 
Oliver Goldsmith's famous poem, The Deserted Village—‘“Til fares 
the land, to hastening ills the prey, where wealth accumulates and 
men decay.” In the city the farmer found, not the promised land, 
but the unexpected slum. Escaping starvation and misery in the 
village, he found slavery and squalor in the city. How this new 
slavery affected the life of the people, the life of the masses, can 
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clearly be seen from the child-labor bill introduced in the Eng- 
lish Parliament in 1815 by Robert Owen. 

The bill prohibited the employment of children under 10 in 
textile factories and permitted no more than 10% hours of work 
for anyone under the age of 18. The bill was considered revolu- 
tionary. The then master of the political destinies in England, 
Robert Peel, who was himself a manufacturer, caused it to be 
postponed because it was not compatible with his own interests. 
In 1818 it was reintroduced and passed the House of Commons but 
was defeated by the Lords. One year later the bill finally passed 
through both Houses of Parliament. However, it was so modified, 
crippled, and emasculated that it became meaningless. It applied 
only to cotton, and not to textiles. It allowed 12 hours of work, 
and the age limit of a child was fixed in the bill as 9 and not 10. 
oe the age of 9 a child could work in the factory 15 to 18 hours 
a@ day. 

It was this shameful exploitation of labor by capital and the 
reducing of man to a machine, making human beings slaves of the 
machine, that stimulated and called forth the powerful socialistic 
and communistic movements in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. 

The enslavement of man in the preindustrial era was carried out 
in the name of the despot, who was supposed to rule by the grace 
of God. The industrial enslavement through the nineteenth 
century was carried out in the name of that infamous economic 
and political dogma, laissez faire, a principle invented in pre- 
Revolutionary days, when the despotic and corrupt government 
under Louis XV held sway. The middle class hated that govern- 
ment and resented their interference in any sphere of life. The 
representatives of that middle class pleaded with that government 
to leave them alone. “Laissez faire”, they cried—‘“Leave us 
alone!” With the ushering in of the industrial era, this almost 
forgotten principle was reintroduced by the captains of industry 
to enable them to exploit the masses shamelessly. Their slogan, 
too, was a minimum of government—*“Laissez faire”, they de- 
manded; “Leave us alone.” In this cry they were reinforced by 
the Manchester schoo] of political philosophy, and such men as 
Adam Smith, Jeremy Bentham, David Ricardo, Thomas Robert 
Malthus, and John Stuart Mills, who fought for the philosophy of 
the economic jungle, the principle of laissez fatre—“leave business 
alone.” They established the theory that the government was 
there only to prevent crime and had no right to interfere in any 
other sphere of the activities of the citizens, especially not in the 
economic and social sphere. So dogmatic became that principle 
that when the Public Health Act was introduced in the English 
Parliament in 1848 and, in spite of strong opposition, was passed 
as a result of the activities of the commission revealing most 
appalling unsanitary conditions in most of the big English cities, 
the Economists, a periodical which represented a view of the fol- 
lowers of the laissez faire principle, also opposed it on the ground 
that it was an interference of government with business. The 
prevalence of the laissez faire principle for many decades made 
the development of industrial monopolies and economic imperial- 
ism possible and led to a complete enslavement of the masses, 


| with its attending phenomena—poverty, ignorance, slums breeding 


disease, and crime. It is not blind chance that the debasement 
and degradation of man by industrial lords coincides with the rise 
of cosmocentricism, materialism, and naturalism, culminating in 
the sanctification of property rights, throughout the last half of 
the nineteenth century. The anthropocentric world picture was 
again replaced by a cosmocentric world concept, with the usual 
result, that property rights were stressed and the representatives 
of human rights were decried as radicals and revolutionaries. 

Just as man disappeared from view throughout a thousand 
years of the dark Middle Ages, so he has disappeared from view, 
since industrialism reached its highest peak, in the development 
of the great industrial and financial combines. 

The combines, monopolies, trusts, and corporations are doing to 
man today what feudalism did to him in the Middle Ages—ex- 
ploiting him by reducing him as a means to an end only, com- 
mercializing him as a tool of the machine. In Russia if a human 
being kills his fellow man the maximum penalty he receives is 10 
years, but if a human being destroys a machine he is shot. Thus 
the machine has become king, representing property rights, while 
the human being has become the machine’s economic slave. 

With this debasement of man goes the degradation of science. 
It is today the servant of industry, just as philosophy was the 
handmaid of theology in the Middle Ages. Pure science is no 
longer an ideal worth the efforts of man’s life, but it is only 
valuable to the extent that it serves the purpose of industry, which 
in turn serves primarily the purpose of a select few at the expense 
of many. The moment the great physicist or chemist appears, he 
is captured by the interests and made to serve the purposes of 
science only as applied to industry. If these processes will continue 
much longer, modern science will go the way of Greek philosophy 
in the beginning of the Middle Ages. Just as medieval theology 
used Aristole to prove its dogmas and doctrines, so an Einstein or 
Michelson may be used one day by capitalistic industry to prove 
its social and economic contentions. This will to possess more, 
as it expresses itself today in the transactions of capitalistic indus- 
try, has created a one-sided value of life. And what is this value? 
More money, more wealth, more power, more influence—more, 
more, more; always the will to possess more. [Applause.] 

Everything becomes subordinate to these primary aspirations, 
to which there is neither logic nor justice. Modern astronomers 











speak of an expanding universe. Whether the universe is expand- 
ing or not cannot be proved scientifically; it is still a hypothesis; 
but that the will to possess more in the form of corporations, 
trusts, and combines is constantly expanding to the advantage of 
the few and to the detriment of many. The corporation or the 
juridic person, as the courts have defined the corporation, has 
enabled a few to expand the will to possess more to dazzling depth 
and amazing heights. This juridic person called “corporation” has 
rights and duties of its own which are not the rights and duties 
of the original members thereof. Consequently the corporation is 
only a magnified will to more; but, on the other hand, 
it is not endowed with the qualities of the subject of the simple 
will to possess more. The corporation has no human sympathies, 
no compassion, no mercy, and no ethical consciousness and no 
conscience. It is an economic Frankenstein driven by the one 
powerful instinctive force—to acquire more, to grab more, and to 
get hold of more. And the process of this expansion is compa- 
rable to the hot lava of a volcano, that destroys everything in its 
wake. The corporation is not an invention of religion or ethics; 
it is not an emanation of the anthropocentric world picture of 
Christianity, but of the cosmocentric world concept of ancient 
Rome. 

The term in ancient Roman law corresponding to the modern 
corporation is collegium, universita, or corpus. As a rule, it is 
called collegium. This collegium remained in existence, although 
ail its original members were changed. Like the modern corpora- 
tion, it was governed by its own bylaws, and, like the modern 
corporation, there was in the Roman collegium a complete separa- 
tion in law, between the right of that collegium as a body and 
those of its individual members. It is interesting to observe that 
the Roman conception of the corporation was kept alive mainly 
by the ecclesiastical bodies, organic parts of the medieval church, 
which was overwhelmed with the spirit of ancient Rome, whose 
laws were inspired by the motive of might makes right. The 
original Roman terms for corporation, collegium, or universitas, 
having been adopted later by religious, ecclesiastical, scholastic, and 
charitable groups and societies, the English lawyers during the 
time of the Renaissance and the Reformation upon coming in con- 
tact with societies and groups of the above-mentioned nature, 
adopted the original Roman name corpus, for corporation. The 
origin of the corporation of England coincides with England's 
rise to an economic power during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

The corporation is a magnified will to possess more and the 
most powerful instrumentality in the accumulation of wealth in 
the hands of few. Its interests are represented by lawyers who 
learn to think and do things only in terms of corporations. In 
the cause of their activities the corporation lawyer looks at the 
world around him only from the vantage point of the corporation 
and its interests. In days gone by, when the economic forces in 
America determined political processes, the political powers would 
express their gratitude for the services rendered to them by corpo- 
rations, by appointing corporation lawyers to the Supreme Court, 
which, according to the Constitution, was to have appellate juris- 
diction only, with such exceptions and under such regulations as 
Congress shall make. As a result of this development we see a 
court with appellate jurisdiction usurp the power of the legislative 
and executive branches of the Government. The people elect legis- 
lators to make laws and a President to administer these laws, 
but then comes the Supreme Court, whose members are only 
Presidential appointees, and void all that was voted for by the 
people. The result is that America, instead of being a democracy, 
ruled by a majority of the people, has slowly been turned into a 
nomocracy; that is to say, a system of government ruled by a rigid 
and almost immutable law, in whose shaping the people have no 
part and in whose development the people have no influence. The 
ancient Greek term “nomas” signifies the static, rigid, and almost 
immutable law, in contradistinction to thesis, which was the 
dynamic and living law, subject to change and development and 
independent of vested interests. Nomocracy, or the rule of rigid 
law, is the end of all democracy. For in the nomocratic system of 
government not the will of the majority is the source of law but 
dead legal formalism, developed by vested interests of the corpo- 
rations and their lawyers, in shaping the destinies of the country 
and its people. Nomocracy in ancient as in mcdern times is the 
emanation of cosmocentricism, naturalism, and similar sinister 
philosophies, which are rather medieval in character. - 

Ancient man thought in mythological and theological terms. 
Man of the Middle Ages thought in mathematical terms—Des- 
cartes, Spinoza, Kepler. Eighteenth century man thought in criti- 
cal terms—Kant’s Critiques of Pure and Practical Reason—and 
modern man thinks in sociological terms. The Supreme Court 
jurisprudence is archaic, because it is theological, formalistic, static 
and the impression it gives is, that law is not here to serve man, 
but that man is to serve the law, to bow before the dead legal 
formula 

All law is either dynamic or static, either nomos or thesis, either 
dead or living law, either legal theology or ethics reduced to the 
juridic formula. The law of the majority of the Supreme Court 
as it expressed itself in its recent anti New Deal decisions is static 
and not dynamic, dead and not living law, is legal theology and 
not jurisprudence, permeated with the spirit of ethics. In those 
decisions the majority of the Supreme Court take the position of 
the church of the Middle Ages, whose representatives said ‘“‘the 
church is like the rock in the ocean.” The waters come and go but 
the church stands forever. Man comes and goes but the church 
is eternal, and therefore the church is there not to serve man, but 
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man is there to serve the church. The majority decision of the 
Supreme Court in its anti New Deal decisions says the legal for- 
mula is evernal, and the law is not here to serve man, but man is 
here to serve the law. No matter what happens in life, the judi- 
cial formula stands and life must adjust itself to the legal formula. 

It is against this medieval tendency expressing itself in cosmo- 
centricism, property rights, naturalism, and the debasement of 
man, that the great spiritual forces of our time have risen in 
rebellion, with the object of restoring to man his dignity, his 
rights and his position in life—that of an end in himself. Des- 
tiny willed it that these spiritual forces to restore to man his 
rights shall originate in America. This great American civiliza- 
tion of ours must be considered a synthesis of Asia and Europe. 
Asia is the mother of all religions, Europe the father of science 
and philosophy, and America the child of both. “And the child 
shall lead them” was already predicted by the mighty prophet 
Isaiah. That prophecy of the Bible is now being fulfilled. 

In the course of its history, America has experienced three great 
crises, which shocked it to its very foundation, the first crisis bring- 
ing to the fore the fateful problem, “Shall America be free, or a 
dependency of a foreign nation?” This crisis was overcome by the 
heroic deeds and leadership of George Washington. Seventy-two 
years later the second crisis arose, “Shall slavery continue or not?” 
It was solved by Lincoln. He, like Abraham of old, sacrificed not 
his son but himself on the altar of human freedom. Seventy-two 
years still later, in 1933, a third crisis shook America to its very 
foundation. Then another great leader arose, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, to give man a New Deal, and to free him from the 
shackles of plutocracy, combines, monopolies, and trusts and give 
him a minimum of economic security. Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
is, indeed, a great Biblical figure, for what is it he said and de- 
manded that wasn’t preached and proposed by the prophets of old: 
Micah, Amos, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Hosea, and Jesus? Is it not the 
same message to man, social justice, economic justice, to lessen 
man’s worries and to give him peace of mind at all times, whether 
employed or out of work? What is old-age pensions, unemploy- 
ment insurance, minimum wages, maximum hours, collective bar- 
gaining, abclition of child labor, and security for farmers, if not 
Biblical ideas? [Applause.] 

To carry out this program, it is necessary that the sovereignty 
of the people, permeated by cosmocentric decisions of the majority 
of the Supreme Court, be restored to the people. Democratic gov- 
ernment is impossible when a body, not elected by and not re- 
sponsible to the people, can nullify the will of the people, its rep- 
resentatives, and its Chief Magistrate. I say, that to turn the 
Supreme Court into what the Constitution meant it to be is not a 
mere governmental reform but is a great world historic deed. For 
it will open new avenues of progress and will help to make humar 
rights supreme. While the shadows of the Middle Ages are now 
darkening Europe, a progressive democratic America must be a 
source of inspiration and courage to all those elements in the Old 
World, who exhausted themselves in warding off the onslaughts 
of all sinister forces against humanism. The courageous attempt 
of President Roosevelt to weaken the citadel erected to protect 
property rights as against human rights—that is to say, to reduce 
the Supreme Court to what the Constitution meant it to be—is 
in reality a continuation of the process begun by the Reformation 
and the Renaissance. [Applause.] European fascism to the right 
and to the left has interrupted this process. Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, disregarding these sinister forces, has picked up the 
historical thread and is continuing the great spiritual movement 
known as humanism. He is the only statesman of our time who, 
by his New Deal policies culminating in the reform of the cosmo- 
centric attitude of the majority of the Supreme Court, is trying 
to restore to man his rights, without bloodshed, without a display 
of brute force, and without deviating one inch from the course 
of the American historical process. [Applause.] 

To sum it up, throughout the ages we see two opposing an- 
tagonistic forces in perpetual struggle for supremacy; anthropocen- 
tricism versus cosmocentricism; idealism versus naturalism; ethical 
law versus jungle law; regulated freedom versus regulated force; 
autocracy in all its forms versus democracy; and human rights 
versus property rights. In the course of this struggle between 
these two gigantic forces empires were destroyed, civilizations 
perished, and nations ground into dust. We now face this tragic 
issue, and we must face it courageously and manfully. We have 
got to ally ourselves either with the forces of medievalism, reac- 
tion, and darkness or stand squarely for humanism, progress, and 
enlightenment. I, for one who is conscious of his duties as a 
representative of the people, choose to ally myself with the leader 
of the Nation, Franklin Delano Roosevelt [applause], who stands 
for human rights, for progress, and for justice. I stand loyally 
behind him, because justice should not and cannot be compro- 
mised. The issue is property rights or human rights. Does might 
make right or right make might? You either stand for regulated 
force or regulated liberty. We cannot bargain with human rights, 
as we cannot bargain with our conscierce. [Applause.] 

Nothing is more symbolic of modern corporation cosmocentricism 
than the Laocoon, the great artistic masterpiece of ancient Greece 
in the Louvre in Paris, showing the figure of a father and two sons 
being crushed to death by a great python snake. As the snake en- 
twines the bodies of the father and the two sons, you can behold 
the pain, agony, and suffering undergone by these three human 
beings as life is crushed out of them. The modern cosmocentric 
corporation is comparable to the python snake, in the Laocoon. The 
masses of our people are being exploited, bled white, and crushed 
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by the corporation, as the father and the two sons of the Laocoon 
group are being crushed by the python snake. The modern cosmo- 
centric corporation is economically, socially, and politically a sinister 
force whose background is a cosmocentric, naturalistic world pic- 
ture in which human rights are subordinated to property rights. 
It is against this sinister force, which deprives man of his birth- 
right by enslaving him economically, socially, and politically, that 
the twentieth century must rebel in order to bring freedom and 
happiness into the homes of the American people. 

If we continue to struggle, to battle, and to legislate for human 
rights, in order to enable our citizens under the guiding leadership 
of that great Biblical, patriarchial, and patriotic character, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, to put into fruition the realization and ideals em- 
bodied in human rights for which he is battling, we will be enabled 
to bring about in our Republic the brotherhood of man and the 
fatherhood of God, and thus continue to dedicate and consecrate 
our Nation upon the altar of true constitutional democracy that it 
may live on throughout the ages. [Applause.] 

Mr. Sacks. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Smovicu. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Sacks. Does the gentleman know whether there was ever a 
physician on the Supreme Court? 

Mr. Smeovicn. In the present Congress of the United States we 
have two or three physicians. I have the honor to be one of them. 
I desire to call to the attention of my distinguished colleague from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Sacks] that in the little town of Barberville, 
Ky., over 100 years ago, was born to humble parents a son, whose 
name was Samuel F. Miller. He studied medicine for 1 year and 
practiced it for 20. He was a great humanitarian. He administered 
to the sick, needy, and destitute without compensation, and gave 
of his today that others might have their tomorrow. He then 
moved to Iowa. There he studied law during his spare time, and 
was admitted to the bar. In the great conflict of the Civil War, 
which was waged for human rights to abolish slavery, a vacancy 
occurred in the Supreme Court of the United States. The beloved, 
amiable, humane President, Abraham Lincoln, in 1862 selected this 
distinguished physician, learned in medicine and acquainted with 
the law, as Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. In many of his decisions he contended that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States must be interpreted as a live, dynamic 
document that should not act as a strait jacket to imprison the 
anthropocentric rights that human beings were clamoring for. I 
sincerely hope when the time comes for President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt to appoint additional Justices to the Supreme Court of the 
United States that, like his great predecessor Abraham Lincoin, he, 
too, might find some worthy physician or surgeon learned in the 
law and appoint him to the Supreme Court, that he, too, may inter- 
pret the law from an anthropocentric viewpoint, extending liberty, 
justice, and humanity to those who are living for a better day to 
arrive in this great Republic of ours. 

Mr. Rogsion cf Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Srrovicn. I yield. 

Mr. Rosston of Kentucky. Permit me to thank the gentleman 
for his very gracious reference, and I was happy to have the oppor- 
cunity to hear this eloquent and learned speech by my distin- 
guished friend from New York. 

Mr. Strovicu. May I state to the distinguished son of Kentucky 
{[Mr. Rospston] that I have always entertained the greatest respect 
and admiration for his human qualities, for his gracious disposi- 
tion, and for the amiable way in which he has always battled for 
human rights. In stature he is at least 6 feet and 3 inches, and 
in personality and appearance the distinguished Representative of 
Kentucky [Mr. Ropston] has always appeared to me another Abra- 
ham Lincoln. I know the people of his district have the same 
affection for him that we Members of the House who know him 
have. 

Mr. Rossion of Kentucky. If the gentleman from New York will 
yield further, I am reminded that when I first became a candidate 
for Congress a friend of mine said, “You remind me of Abraham 
Lincoln.” I stretched up about 6 inches, but he said, “You need 
not stretch up; you are just as homely as Abraham Lincoln, but 
you never did have the sense and never will have the sense of 
Lincoln.” {[Laughter.] 

May I say that Samuel F. Miller was a physician and surgeon 
until he was nearly 40 years of age, when he took up the practice 
of law. He and Silas Woodson, who later became one of the great 
Governors of Missouri, were partners in the practice of law in 
my little home town of Barbourville, Ky. Their law office, a 
little one-story frame building, still stands. Over the door is 
written “Attorneys at law, Silas Woodson and Samuel F. Miller.” 
May I say further that Chief Justice Taft said of Samuel Miller 
that next to John Marshall he was the greatest influence on 
American jurisprudence. 

Mr. Srrovicn. Apropos of the remarks of the distinguished 
gentleman from Kentucky as to the humane virtues and qualifi- 
cations of Dr. Miller, I am reminded that all great events have 
responded to the mystic number 3. The ancient Brahmans had 
three pods. Brahma, Vishnu, and Shivu. The Hebrew patriarchs 
were Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. The Egyptian deities were Osiris, 
Isis, and Horus. Christianity has Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
Masonry has King Solomon; Hiram, King of Tyre; and Hiram Abif. 
And Kentucky has produced three great men that I love, Abraham 
Lincoln. Dr. Samuel F. Miller, and the genial gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Rossion]. [Applause.] 


Mr. Mason. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Strovicn. I yield. 

Mr. Mason. I have been very much interested and instructed by 
the gentleman's scholarly address. I believe every Member of the 
Congress places human rights above property rights, although some 
of us cannot see how you can separate them, and I believe every 
Member of the Congress wants to solve the social problems that 
we have in this day and age, but our problem is to determine which 
of these two solutions is the better—the packing of the Supreme 
Court or amending our Constitution to see to it that it will enable 
us to solve the problems that confront us The gentleman’s 
scholarly address arrived at the conclusion that we should, and we 
must, solve these problems, but it did not convince me that the 
one solution that has been pr is the true solution. Person- 
ally, I feel the only solution is the solution that was laid down by 
the men who drew up this Constitution, and that is the solution 
of amending it by and through and of the people. [Applause.] 

Mr. SrrovicH. Let me answer the distinguished gentleman's ques- 
tion as a humble physician and Member of Congress and not as a 
lawyer. He has stated that every Member of Congress places hu- 
man rights above property rights. If that economic philosophy 
were carried into realization through legislative enactment, and be 
approved by a majority of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
there would be no necessity for increasing the present number of 
Justices of the Supreme Court of the United States. Let me di- 
gress for a moment to state to the Members of this House that 
there are various ways in which the Supreme Court of the United 
States could be curbed, so far as interpreting the Constitution, by 
the Congress of the United States. At the time the Constitution 
was formed by 54 members of the Constitutional Convention a 
plan was formulated, which is now in the Constitution, which gives 
Congress the right by a two-thirds vote of its House and Senate to 
override a Presidential veto. James Madison, who was one of the 
authors of the Constitution of the United States and contributed 
greatly to its perfection and development, as a delegate to this 
Constitutional Convention, formulated the idea that Congress 
should have the right, by a two-thirds vote of the House and 
Senate, to override the judicial interpretations of the Supreme 
Court. This formula was known as the Madison plan. 

However, several delegates to this Constitutional Convention 
called to the attention of James Madison the fact that Congress 
was not in session all the year around, and since a decision of the 
Supreme Court might be handed down after the adjournment of 
Congress it would necessitate Members of Congress returning to 
Washington to override a judicial decision. It might take 3 or 4 
menths for the Members of Congress to come, from Maine and 
Georgia, as modes of ion were slow and cumbersome. 
On accoun of this situation James Madison abandoned this plan 
as impracticable. 

However, the Constitution provides many ways in which Con- 
gress can change the Supreme Court of the United States. First 
and foremost, I desire to state to my distinguished colleague from 
Illinois that five or six times in the history of our Republic the 
Congress of the United States has numerically enlarged the mem- 
bership of the Supreme Court. This is within the framework of 
the Constitution, and no one has ever challenged the constitu- 
tional right of Congress to increase or diminish the number of 
Justices of the Supreme Court of the United States. [Applause.] 

Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, and Grant increased the number of 
Justices of the Supreme Court during their administrations, rang- 
ing from 5 to 10 and back to 9, as we have it today. In the 
United States at the present time we have 10 circuit courts and 
we are supposed to have one Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States preside over each circuit. Nine cannot fill the job 
for 10, because these 10 were present during the administrations 
of Grant and Lincoln. 

Now, can anyone challenge the right of the Congress of the 
United States to increase the number of Supreme Court Justices? 
Six precedents for that right exist today. It is thoroughly con- 
stitutional. It is an aspersion upon the intelligence of any man 
to say that that right, which has been established by the Constitu- 
tion, should be characterized as “packing the Court.” If the Con- 
gress of the United States shall authorize our great President, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, to increase the number of Justices 
upon the Supreme Court, it will enable the President to dilute the 
cosmocentric, naturalistic, materialistic property rights decisions 
that have been repeatedly handed down by a majority of the mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court of the United States invalidating hu- 
man rights. [Applause.] 

Throughout the length and breadth of our country tons of 
propaganda through newspapers, magazines, periodicals, and pub- 
lications, as well as the radio, are being disseminated to misinform, 
to misinterpret, to prejudice, and poison public opinion against 
the ideals for which the great President of the United States is 
battling. Human rights must be the master of property rights. 

I now come to the question that my distinguished colleague from 
Illinois has propounded, in which he suggests that we should pro- 
ceed to change these conditions that he is opposed to by the 
process of amending the Constitution of the United States. Let 
me call to his attention that the Constitution states that we have 
the right to amend the Constitution for any purpose through a two- 
thirds vote of the House and Senate, and then to be approved by 
three-fourths of the States of the Union. This constitutional pro- 
vision enables 12 States, representing 5 percent of the voting popu- 
lation of our Nation, to overcome the will of 95 percent of its 











people. However, amendments to the Constitution may be effected 
through conventions held in the 48 States of the Union or through 
the legislatures of their respective States adopting the amendment, 
which then becomes a part of the organic law of the Nation. 

I, for one, thoroughly agree completely with the President of 
the United States that in this great emergency of our Nation, in 
which one-third of our Republic, 40,000,000 people, are living in 
hunger, in misery, in poverty, in penury, and in want; one-third 
ill-fed, ill-clad, and ill-nourished, and ill-housed in a land of 
plenty, something must be done to guarantee economic security 
to the homeless, to the helpless, and to those who are looking to the 
Democratic Party of our Nation through a vote of confidence of 46 
States out of 48, that they approve the political philosophy and the 
economic interpretations of the President of the United States to 
make our country the greatest and most glorious in the world. 
The time for decisive action has now arrived. It has taken 16 

to amend the Constitution of the United States to put 
through the income-tax provision, after one of the Justices of the 
Supreme Court turned a judicial somersault overnight whereby the 
Court voted 5 to 4 to declare the income tax unconstitutional. 
Here in this great Congress of the United States there are sitting 
many of my colleagues, who 13 years ago voted in favor of sub- 
mitting a child-labor amendment, which would emancipate the 
children of our Republic under 16 years of age from working in 
the mills, in the mines, in the looms, and in the factories. This 
amendment, passed by Congress 13 years ago, has not been approved 
as yet by 36 States of the Union. Thirteen years have elapsed. 
I am ashamed of the conduct of many legislative representatives in 
the Assembly of New York State, both Republicans and Democrats, 
who have voted against the privilege of emancipating the flower of 
our Nation, the American children, from being the economic slaves 


of industry. [{Applause.] 
Mr. , ladies and gentlemen of the House, to me the issue 
is clear-cut. If we are to preserve this great Republic for which 


millions of men and women have sacrificed their lives in times of 
war and peace that our institutions should be preserved; if the 
blood that hallows the battlefields of our Nation, North and South, 
East and West, as well as abroad, shall not have been spilled in vain, 
the time is now propitious and the moment has arrived when 
America shall proclaim to the world that democracy must live, that 
the cry of suffering humanity must be heard, and the only way that 
it can rightfully be answered is by appointing, in conformity with 
the Constitution of the United States, legally and lawfully, men of 
learning and patriotism who will have the courage to proclaim the 
economic philosophy that human rights must be conserved and pre- 
served so that this Republic may go on and endure forever and thus 
make the world safe for democracy. [{Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. Woopvrurr. Mr. Speaker, I have also been intrigued by the 
splendid oration of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Smovicu]. 
I have been instructed, I have received this afternoon information 
about history that I overlooked in my high-school and college days. 
As I say, I have been intrigued, I have been pleased with a great 
part of the splendid oration just concluded. 


Liberalism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ERNEST W. GIBSON 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 26 (legislative day of Tuesday, January 17), 
1939 


ARTICLE BY HON. JAMES J. DAVIS, OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
the distinguished senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Davis] entitled “The True Liberal,” published in the Weekly 
News of West End, Pittsburgh, January 19, 1939. This is a 
message in keeping with the true tradition of forward-looking 
republicanism. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Weekly News of wie Pittsburgh, Pa., January 19, 
THE TRUE LISERAL 
(By Senator James J. Davis) 


Liberalism has fallen into ill repute in America because it has 
become a hiding place for radicals, extremists, and those who have 
more faith in violence than in good will. The true liberal does 
not speak the language of class conflict or hatred. He does not ask 
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for special privilege for business, for labor, for agriculture, for the 
unemployed, or for any one group whose partisan claims might 
bring disaster to less-favored or unorganized citizens. This coun- 
try belongs to all the people rather than to any special group. 
The true liberal seeks the welfare of all. The truly liberal Repub- 
lican speaks for all American citizens, each of whom has an equal 
claim on the Government for the maintenance of his individual 
rights under the Constitution. 

When any party permits itself to become the special interest 
organization of any one group, whether it be of business, labor, or 
agriculture, it ceases to be a national party. America does not 
want a party which speaks for business alone. America does not 
want a party which speaks for agriculture alone. America does not 
want a party which speaks for labor alone. When any national 
party puts itself forward to speak for one great group as over 
against another great group, it has gone off-balance and will soon 
feel the condemnation of the public as a whole directed against 
it. The most obvious characteristic of the present administration 
is its lack of national vision. It has been playing both ends against 
the middle so long as to be guilty of the very worst sort of group 
ccnflict. It has sought to set labor against business, agriculture 
against the city dweller, the public monopoly against the private 
corporation, the Government bond against the private investment, 
and those who have not against every citizen who has a single 
dollar invested in real property. Any government, such as this 
Government, which has shown itself to be antibusiness, anti- 
court, antiprivate investment, and antiprivate organization, is 
certain to be disbarred finally in the court of American public 
opinion. Such a government might be able to carry on in some 
parts of Europe or Asia, but never permanently in free America. 
Liberal Republicans simply will not stand for it. 

The liberal Republican puts his confidence in the proven realities 
of experience. He follows the principles of Jefferson and Lincoln. 
Thomas Jefferson wrote the Declaration of Independence with th2 
landmarks of political tyranny in the Old World steadfastly before 
his eyes. Abraham Lincoln signed the Emancipation Proclamation 
in an age when human servitude was a terrible reality beyond all 
question. Both Jefferson and Lincoln spoke of conditions which 
directly confronted them. They were not dealing with the past or 
with the future primarily, but with the pressing realities of the 
times in which they lived. Today the liberal Republican follows 
their high examples. He speaks for great hosts of Americans who 
see Our country -acrificed to false gods and are determined to tear 
down the pagan altars which have been recently set up in free 
America. We face cruel realities as did Jefferson and Lincoln. We 
face a crisis even as they did. The liberties of the American people 
are being dishonored and debased. We know it. As liberal Repub- 
licams we are determined to restore the ideals of Jefferson and of 
Lincoln and to return to the justice and liberty for which they 
gave their lives. 

The liberal Republican stands for jobs and employment first. 
This administration has put everything else first. Under the 
N. R. A. it put Government monopolies first. Under the A. A. A. 3 
has put crop reduction and less work for farmers and farm labor 
first. Under the T. V. A. it has put the Government’s visionary 
idea of electric energy first and crippled private business, which 
holds the greatest hope of large-scale pfivate spending and employ- 
ment. Under the N. L. R. B. it has put its one-sided interpretation 
of labor organization first and has refused the stability of justice 
necessary to industrial progress. Under the W. P. A. it has put the 
perpetuation of its own partisan power first and has degraded and 
debased those who have been forced to receive its aid. This admin- 
istration has put court-packing, governmental reorganization, and 
its personal party purges above the Nation’s need for new jobs and 
employment opportunities. This is so clearly an assertion of fact 
that no informed person can deny it. The liberal Republican stands 
first for jobs and employment opportunitics which governmental 
certainty and business stability alone can give. 

The liberal Republican stands for public spending as a stimulus 
to private enterprise and not as a permanent cure-all. This ad- 
ministration has attempted to make increased public spending as 
permanent as its own tenure of office. Those in authority know 
that their power will last only so long as they spend their way to 
political command. Hence every year sees an increase of public 
spending and an increase of the national debt. There are no indi- 
cations of retrenchment by Congress and approved by the tax- 
payers. 

The most effective method of perpetuating the type of patriotism 
that is more powerful than battleships, or a million bembing 
planes, is to make certain basic principles of American frecdom 
stand untouched. The patriotism of the American people must 
never waver, and we will always be a united, cohesive citizenry, 
as long as our individual liberties are left intact. These principles 
represent human rights American citizens will always be eager to 
defend, even though it may cost them their lives. 

To make certain the patriotism of the American people is a 
flame that burns with equal brilliance in times of peace, as well 
as in war, our defense objectives must also include a national 
policy that promotes respect for those who have worn the uniforms 
of our military forces in the past. 

Each new generation must be educated to the realization that 
our country has always been victorious on the battlefield because 
of the loyalty of its citizens. The young men of today, who may 
be our soldiers of tomorrow, must understand that our Govern- 
ment will always be grateful to those who have served on the 
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firing line in time of war. Adequate compensation, hospitaliza- 
tion and pension benefits, decent jobs and economic security for 
veterans and their dependents will demonstrate this appreciation 
in a manner that will encourage the loyalty of future genera- 
tions. Neglect of the veteran and his problems is certain to breed 
suspicion and distrust in the minds of these young men who may 
be called to volunteer their services in another emergency. 

The money we spend for veteran welfare may appear to be a 
considerable item on the Federal Budget, although it is only an 
insignificant proportion to the amount we spend for guns and 
ammunition. But if we undermine the patriotism of our soldiers 
of tomorrow by neglecting the veterans of yesterday, the billions 
we pour out for national defense will bring nothing but disunion 
and disaster; so spoke our commander in chief of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States. 


—_ 


The National Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 26 (legislative day of Tuesday, January 17), 
1939 


ARTICLE BY COL. FREDERICK PALMER 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to insert in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Col. Frederick Palmer, who is one of the leading military 
authorities in the United States, on the subject of national 


defense. 
There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 


printed in the REcorp, as follows: 


UNITED STATES WELL GUARDED—EXPERT SAYS AMERICA IS SAFE From 
ATTacK By ANY GROUP OF POWERS—SECURITY IN OUR FLEET— 
NAVIES OF JAPAN, ITALY, AND GERMANY ARE BUILT TO DEFEND HOME 
WatTEers—Ovur NAvaAL LINE Far Ovut—anpd Our HaArsBors HAVE 
DEFENSE GuUNs THAT NO BATTLESHIP MAy APPROACH 


New York, January 22.—All the soil under the American flag 
and that of our neighbors is safe from attack by any power or 
combination of powers within sight today. In businesslike realism 
let us see why this is so. 

Since we are between two great oceans, with two coasts to de- 
fend, we should consider the threat of the rising power of Japan 
just as matter of factly as any threat from the Atlantic side. 
Should we fortify Guam our Navy has an outpost 4,000 miles from 
San Francisco, and any worry about what Japan can do to us in 
case of war is further diminished, while Japan begins to wonder 
what we may do to her. 

Until the Munich agreement and reported Nazi and Fascist ac- 
tivities in Central and South America, the potential enemy we had 
in mind was Japan. Our battle fleet, our first line of defense, long 
had been concentrated on the Pacific side. 

A STRONGER NAVY 


Built and building, the strength of our Navy is about 3 to 2 
against Japan. That is, so far as we positively know. 

No European power ever has been able to conceal the laying down 
of a major ship from rival intelligence services. The Japanese can, 
thanks to their racial physiognomy. No observer, not born with 
slant eyes, can get within 10 miles of Sasebo, Japan’s great naval 
base on its landlocked island sea. Surveillance sharpens as a for- 
eigner approaches a shipyard. Every workman is pledged to 
secrecy. 

We employ no spies. But other nations still are uncertain 
whether Japan actually is building two 40,000-ton or 45,000-ton 
battleships, larger than any we are building. Be the report true or 
a bluff, we would avoid any risk by keeping pace. 

If the need should come—and for that we build—our fleet will 
not meet the Japanese in battle off the Pacific coast. Our line cf 
naval defense is drawn far out at sea, from Samoa to the Aleutian 
Islands, which extend from the mainland of Alaska toward Siberia. 
Midway is our key Gibraltar outpost of Hawaii, with its heavily 
fortified Army, Navy, and plane bases. 

DISTANCE A GREAT FACTOR 


The 3-to-2 ratio is not to be considered on the flat basis of $3 to 
$2, 3 tons of steel to 2, or 3 men of equal skill to 2. As well might 
we consider that, of two prize fighters of about equal power, one 
who had fought five hard rounds and was winded should be pitted 
against the other who was fresh. 
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That is the weakness of a navy far from its bases against a navy 
close to its bases. The loss of power in ratio to distance has in- 
creased with the increase in the size of fleets and their complicated 
requirements on the sea, under the sea, and in the air. 

Our own fleet at sea, ready for battle, as it always is, comprises 
about 150 ships, including all auxiliaries. Where 3 to 2 applies 
to two navies equidistant from their bases, it may become 3 to 1 for 
a navy close to its bases against a navy far from its bases. 

Any fleet at war is dependent upon its supplies. In the final 
test, it cannot steam without oil. Its planes cannot fly without gas. 
The farther it is from its bases, the farther it has to send, under 
exposure to attack, any crippled ships for repairs, and the longer 
line of communications it has to guard against raids by planes, 
cruisers, and destroyers. 


BUILT FOR ACTION FAR OUT 


Our fleet has a long steaming radius. It is built for action far out 
at sea as the soundest means of defense on the vast expanse of 
the Pacific. The Japanese Fleet, built for the defense of home 
waters, as the German and Italian Navies are, has a shorter steam- 
ing radius. 

With our policy strictly that of defense, then, in case of war the 
Japanese Fleet would have to steam 3,000 miles before it reached 
our naval-defense line. 

Fully protected by the defense guns of Hawaii, we should have 
the advantage of choosing the battleground. It takes no war col- 
lege strategist to see that we should welcome the Japanese fleet 
steaming past Hawaii and then cut its communications and strike 
it in the rear. 

In case the Japanese Fleet set as its goal not our Pacific coast but 
the Panama Canal, it would have to go still farther, with a still 
longer line of communications, on an absolutely suicidal mission. 

The Panama Canal is our lifeline for the movement of our fleet 
from coast to coast. Its imperative security from any danger of 
damage includes not only naval defense, but garrison, heavy gun 
and anti-aircraft-gun defenses, which we have been steadily 
strengthening. And more than that. There must be utter care 
against sabotage or anyone’s reaching the locks with a charge of 
explosive. 

THE FASCIST AXIS 

Now, let us accept the alarmist eventuality of an attack on us 
by a combination of the Rome-Berlin axis and Japan. I have 
heard talk even of an invasion on both our east and west coasts 
at once. The imagination of a second-grade fiction writer can 
picture a Japanese general shaking hands with a German and an 
Italian general in the Mississippi Valley, a swath of devastation 
behind their conquering armies. 

But, first, they would have to get their armies across the sea, 
which we found to be quite a little job in 1917-18. The nearest 
German or Italian bases to us are 3,000 miles away, and the near- 
est Japanese more than 4,000. Before the Fascist powers could 
establish nearer bases they would have to overcome not only the 
British and French Navies but our own, which, with our bases 
at our back, is equal to the combined Japanese, German, and 
Italian Navies. 

Grant that Japan, all its strength occupied in China, and Ger- 
many and Italy, fully occupied in Europe, had cleared the way 
and had armies to spare and the ships to transport them across 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

Their transports must have harbor protection. All our har- 
bors, east and west, have coast-defense guns which no battleship, 
let alone a transport, may approach. All on our east coast are 
nature’s own gift for mine fields. 

CHANGED SINCE 1917 

Our submarines would not all be destroyed. Where we had not a 
dozen up-to-date planes in 1917, we now have 3,600. We should 
establish both a submarine and plane danger zone for enemy trans- 

rts. 

PeThe three enemy powers would have to bring their planes on 
aircraft carriers, and the most they could bring on their carriers, 
built and building, would be 500. Aside from all their guns, am- 
munition, and food supplies, they would have to bring, in the 
colossal tonnage required, many regiments of antiaircraft guns as 
protection from our planes. 

Where in 1917 our total of Army Regulars and National Guard 
was 244,000, it now is 496,000. We should have at least 6 months 
of home preparation before the seas were cleared. The three 
powers would have to start with at least a million men. 

In 6 months we should have 2,000,000 men trained to arms; in a 
year, 5,000,000. How many could the three powers maintain so far 
from home? In the summer of 1918, our War Department con- 
cluded that 3,000,000 were all we could maintain in France. 

All our mind energy, our resources and industrial produc- 
tion would be bent on one objective, while over our railroads and 
motor highways would speed supplies and reinfcrcements to any 
given point of danger. 

In the present outlook, it is a fantastic possibility that any enemy 
could effect a landing in force or a bombing raid upon our own soil 
or that of our neighbors. The army and navy staffs of the world 
know that this is so. Why, then, the rush for large increase in 
arming? That is cur military secret in time of peace, which, it 
now seems, may be safely revealed. 








American Peace and How To Obtain It 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ERNEST LUNDEEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 26 (legislative day of Tuesday, January 17), 
1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON, OF COLORADO, 
JANUARY 26, 1939 


Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an able address delivered by the 
junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. JoHNson], former Gov- 
ernor of that great State, before the Fourteenth Women’s 
Patriotic Conference on National Defense, January 26, 1939, 
in Washington, D. C. Without fear or favor he deals in a 
masterly manner with our foreign policy. The problems of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa are seen in the clear light of a states- 
man of courageous independence, and his clarion voice calls 
us back to our own firesides and our own people. It is the 
address of a great American, who sounds that noble sentiment, 
America first. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

A GRAVE RESPONSIBILITY 

A grave responsibility rests upon you who are privileged to be 
delegates to this Women’s Patriotic Conference on National Defense. 
You will go out from this educational conference not as mere 
individuals returning to your pleasant homes, reporting an enjoy- 
able time in the Capital City, but you will go forth a well-informed 
group of enthusiastic emissaries qualified to advocate sound public 
policies and able to intelligently teach and preach the lofty ideals 
of patriotismr and peace and thus make a further splendid contri- 
bution to a better understanding and conception on the part of 
the American public of the status of the security of your America. 

One accustomed to such gatherings as this notable conference 
ean sense deep, soul-stirring emotions in this assembly of pa- 
triots. Just to look into your sertous and determined counte- 
nances gives one a renewed assurance of the straight thinking 
of American women and causes one to instinctively feel that no 
matter how difficult may be the problem, American women shall 
not fail. 

PEACE THE OBJECTIVE 

Perhaps I had better say at this point that I take it for granted 
that you agree with me that adequate national defense at its best 
is only a means to an end and is not an end in itself, and that the 
real end which we seek is peace. I have not the slightest interest 
in national defense other than its insurance features against war. 
I most sincerely hope that every delegate to this convention agrees 
with me that peace is the real objective and that an adequate 
national defense is the best-known method for securing it. 

PREPAREDNESS 

We have heard ministers of the gospel, following in the footsteps 
of the Prince of Peace, with the spirit of brotherly love in their 
hearts and the Golden Rule draped about their shoulders, earnestly 
preach preparedness from their holy pulpits. We have listened to 
astute and learned diplomats in secret sessions in hushed tones 
frankly discuss the likelihood of world wars that day by day are 
developing just around the corner and have heard them plead 
eloquently with tears in their voices for American preparedness. 

We have sat at the feet of Army and Navy experts and listened 
to them pessimistically view with alarm the strength of the poten- 
tial enemy and the wretchedness and weakness of our own Military 
Establishments and have heard them warn us again and again 
of the necessity for pr mess. We have read every line that 
we could find published in the daily press concerning international 
maneuvering, repeating the grave dangers of imminent war and 
pointing out the absolute necessity for preparedness. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE NOW POPULAR 

Today American military security for our Iand and adequate 
national defense are very popular and represent the very latest 
model and style in the new attire of public opinion. Everyone 
believes in these things now, but this fine group of courageous 
women can well remember that year after year in your conferences 
here and in your meetings at home you have fought this fight 
almost alone, and that you were backed only by the veterans’ pa- 
triotic organizations. It must indeed be very gratifying to you 
who have carried the torch of national defense sentiment to see 
the long period of hard, thankless, unappreciated service that you 
have rendered in behalf of your country bearing fruit now. 
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You have accomplished much but the victory is not yet com- 
plete. There is still work to do. The fight for peace must go on. 
The whole situation in all of its phases must be studied diligently 
and that study must be followed by suitable action, but first we 
must thoroughly understand all phases of this confused and in- 
volved problem, 
WISHFUL THINKING 

It is indeed the hour for impassionate, thoughtful meditation 
and a time for the exercise of good common sense. After all the 
evidences that we have before us of disconcerting circumstances 
shall we fail to awaken to our dangers and stubbornly refuse to 
Permit ourselves to take the ordinary precautions of the prudent 
and the wise. Is it possible that we are a victim of wishful 
thinking, believing that because we want peace and tranquillity 
therefore there will be peace and tranquillity? Such a dangerous 
illusion would indeed need to be consigned forthwith to the same 
scrap heap set apart for obsolete armaments. Every city needs 
an up-to-date fire department and an efficient police department 
and every nation needs to protect herself against potential enemies 
wherever they may be. We would laugh at a city if they sud- 
denly developed a fire phobia and instead of acquiring fire-fighting 
apparatus they began running around in circles too excited to do 
anything other than pull their hair, wring their hands, and wail 
and weep in a loud voice. The United States of America must 
seek to avoid so foolish a predicament. We ought to strive for 
peace with cool heads and kindly, God-fearing hearts; and if we 
are diligent and reasonably prudent we will find that honorable 
Peace for which we seek. 


INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 


Perhaps a brief, sketchy review of the international situation will 
be in order. Much of what I have to say on that subject has been 
repeated in every talk made here, but so pertinent a matter to 
the cause in which we are interested will bear repetition. I shall 
strive to give you some new angles and new slants upon the general 
subject of American peace as affected by the international situ- 
ation. 

It is common Knowledge that this is a period of great unrest 
among the nations of the earth. Solemn and sacred treaties be- 
tween the powers are nothing more than scraps of paper. The 
powerful European democracies and the powerful European 
dictatorships no longer make any pretense of even acknowledging 
the debt for money borrowed that they owe America. Alliances 
that once were binding to the death are quickly broken today for 
the sake of political expediency. Find out where a nation’s 
advantages for the moment lie, and you will know upon whose side 
she is ready to fight. Principles and ideals seem to have disap- 
peared from the earth. Yesterday Italy allied with France fought 
Germany; today Italy allied with Germany is ready to fight 
France. Yesterday Japan and Russia were allies, today they are 
ready to fly at each other’s throats. 


FRANKENSTEIN OF ARMAMENTS 


According to the statisticians, the seven leading nations in the 
world spent $15,000,000,000 for armaments in 1938, which is five 
times as much as these same nations spent annually for that 
Purpose just 5 short years ago. Little wonder that the world is 
now accurately described by keen observers as an armed camp. 
Small wonder that economists pessimistically predict that every 
one of these seven powers because of these gigantic expenditures is 
headed for certain bankruptcy. No wonder that scientists with 
long faces paint a dark picture of certain destruction of civiliza- 
tion by this Frankenstein of armaments that is being created so 
deliberately. We need not be surprised that noted sociologists 
are desperately discouraged since they realize that eventually labor 
must out of misery and deprivations foot this awful armament bill. 
It should, however, be pointed out that in this futile, wicked arma- 
ment extravaganza America has reluctantly followed and never led 
and now stands next to the foot of the class of great powers in arma- 
ment expenditures; little Italy alome ranking below us. 


NATIONS FORCED INTO THEIR OWN BOUNDARIES 


Tariff barriers that have been erected by all nations, the many 
injustices in the Treaty of Versailles, the inequalities in the distri- 
bution of the world supply of goid, and the world-wide armament 
race have brought about a rapid and definite trend toward nation- 
alism throughout the world. Add to that trend the political ambi- 
tions of men, the pride of races, and the demand for security by the 
masses, and you have the sources of the spirit of aggression that is 
sweeping the earth. These ‘lirect causes have forced nations into a 
program of seeking self-containment and have compelled them for 
the sake of seif-preservation to accept voluntarily or otherwise a 
national economy based upon self-containment. When a great 
people are forced to live within their own boundaries by circum- 
stances over which they have no control and when there is not a 
self-sufficiency of physical necessities within those prescribed bound- 
aries, such peoples have but one remedy, and that is the extension 
of their boundaries until they do provide within their own country 
those physical necessities. 


PEACEABLE APPEASEMENTS 


Germany covets the Ukraine and the fertile valley of the Danube; 
Italy, an African empire and political control of Spain; and Japan, 
the exploitation of the backward, conglomerate so-called nation of 
China. They covet these lands for the natural resources that will 
enable them to round out their respective economies. England and 
France, who, because of the production of their colonies, have an 
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excellent supply of natural resources, are not hard to satisfy if they 
be permitted to hang onto the colonies and territory which they 
already possess. They will offer little resistance to the totalitarian 
governments even though they heartily disapprove of the methods 
of such governments so long as their own boundaries are not mo- 
lested or disturbed. “Peaceable appeasement” is their foreign policy, 
and that means in plain, understandable English that they will 
close their eyes while Germany, Italy, and Japan extend their respec- 
tive boundaries. The so-called sell-out of Czechoslovakia at Munich 
told a lurid story, because we first learned at Munich that Germany 
has the cities of London and Paris at the mercy of her flying armada 
of countless, relentless bombers that make no pretense of hesitating 
to destroy helpless noncombatants. Hitler will spare these cities 
only so long as England and France give him a free hand in his 
march to a self-contained Germany, and proud England and sulking 
France without adequate air defense have no other alternative than 
to accept Hitler’s terms. Hitler needs oil and wheat and both are 
almost within his grasp, perhaps, without the firing of a single shot. 
Russia, China, Africa, and Spain will have to look after themselves. 
England and France, to save their own cities from destruction, have 
abandoned these countries to the aggressors. 


POWER AND DOMINATION 


When we contemplate the overnight acquisition and miraculous 
development by Hitler and Mussolini of the modern implement of 
war, the airship, we should find a most valuable lesson. Today 
experts estimate that Hitler alone can drive from the skies in a few 
short months’ time every unit of aircraft operated by the combined 
powers of France and England. Such a rapid development of power 
and domination is unsurpassed in all history. 


INDUSTRIAL COMPETITION 


When Germany once fixes her new boundaries aad has an in- 
exhaustible supply of natural resources assured, she will un- 
doubtedly give America real competition for world supremacy in 
the industrial arts and sciences. It is my prediction that this 
period of boundary adjustments is to be followed by the most in- 
tense industrial competition the world has ever known and that 
nations able to reach the goal of self-containment will make 
internal progress in living conditions far beyond our poor imagina- 
tions to believe. 

HATE AND PILLAGE 


The civilized world has been shocked, grieved, and outraged at 
the persecution of religious and racial minorities in central Eu- 
rope, but the matter definitely cannot be either adjusted or 
assisted in its solution by a declaration of war. America, how- 
ever, should assume a very definite world leadership in finding 
the solution to these uncivilized outbursts of hate and pillage. 
This is a matter that by its very nature should lend itself to ad- 
justment at the conference table. There is plenty of room some 
place on this old planet for every human being, regardless of his 
race, his religion, or his color, 

WESTERN HEMISPHERE HAS DICTATORS 


Deeply devoted to democracy as we are as the chosen way of 
life for ourselves, we should not be ready to declare war on a 
nation simply because they have chosen to live under a dictator. 
Democracy can neither be promoted nor spread by the sword by 
outsiders. It must spring from the heart of the individual citizen 
within a country. America cannot consistently go too far in 
condemning dictatorships, because she is pledged to protect dic- 
tatorships in the Western Hemisphere by both the Monroe Doc- 
trine and her very prudent policy of being a good neighbor, and 
it cannot be denied that there are many dictatorships in the Western 
Hemisphere, although none of them can be called aggressor nations. 
The recent conference at Lima was an excellent start in developing 
friendship and trade in South America and unmistakably marked 
further progress in the commercial and industrial development of 
the Western Hemisphere. 

OPTIMISM 


Everything in the world picture, however, does not spell gloom. 
Nature has separated us from the aggressors of Asia by 5,000 miles of 
friendly Pacific, and has removed us from the aggressors of 
Europe by 3,000 miles of the stormy Atlantic. Political circum- 
stance has given to us as our neighbor on the north the finest, 
peace-loving people inhabiting this good earth, and we stand 
about as much danger from attack from the neighbors on the 
south as does a Rocky Mountain lion stand in danger of being 
set upon by a couple dozen harmless little chipmunks. Our situa- 
tion, political and natural, is indeed a most happy one. 


NO WAR IN SIGHT 


Think of Switzerland, located in the midst of aggressors, with 
aggressors to the north of her and aggressors to the south of her, 
and no appreciable military defenses. Think of Sweden, with her 
great supplies of iron ore—the greatest supplies in the world of a 
resource that should make every aggressor’s mouth drip with greed 
and envy—and no military establishments. Think of little Den- 
mark, with her fertile fields and her strategic location to control 
the North Sea, and no pretense of military protection. None of 
these thrifty little nations seems to be in the slightest bit of 
danger. They have learned the wisdom of minding their own 
business and of going ahead sawing their own wood. If we were 
in their shoes with our inspired fear complex, and our busy- 
body attitude, we would die of fright, The unvarnished truth of 
the maiter is that there is no likelihood of an American war in 
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the next 20 years unless we ourselves start one or permit clever 
foreign diplomats to maneuver us into one just to pull their own 
chestnuts out of the fire. 


DO NOT WASTE BORROWED MONEY 


But does that mean that we should complacently fold our 
hands, serenely satisfied with our own importance and our own 
imagined security, however well founded it may be, oblivious to 
world-wide developments and events? Most certainly it does not! 
It does mean, however, that there is no immediate emergency in 
national preparedness facing us that should cause us to rush in 
pell-mell, slinging borrowed money to the right and to the left and 
to the greedy profit-plus munition makers, nor does it justify raid- 
ing the Public Treasury and establishing “pork barrel” projects in 
obscure places in the sacred name of national defense. We are not 
rushed for time. No one is about to commence shooting at us. 
Adequate armament and peace security should be reduced to an exact 
mathematical science and approached intelligently with fixed deter- 
mination, but without either fear, hysteria, or the beating of drums. 

PLANNING FOR DEFENSE 

Blueprints of our defense needs can be carefully and pains- 
takingly prepared and developed by our splendidly educated and 
equipped Army and Navy engineers and experts. Comprehensive 
and adequate plans for efficient and practicable industrial mobili- 
zation should be evolved now for the potential mass production 
of munitions and implements of war by our industrial giants, to 
be paid for on a fair and patriotic basis with unconscionable profits 
deleted. A healthy domestic economy should be adopted by our 
country that does not contemplate piling crushing debts upon 
posterity. When these basic and first things are done first we can be 
made ready for whatever future destiny is to be our fortune. 


Peace for the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. GERALD P. NYE 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 26 (legislative day of Tuesday, January 17), 
1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR., OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 


Mr. President, last evening the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. LopcE], addressing the Fourteenth 
Women’s Patriotic Conference on National Defense, devoted 
himself in a way which interested me in no small measure 
to the subject of a determination to keep out of other peo- 
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ple’s wars. I ask unanimous consent that the address may 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mme. Chairman, Mr. Secretary, fellow Members of Congress, 
officials of veterans’ organizations, and members of the Women’s 
Patriotic Conference on National Defense, it is a privilege at any 
time to have the opportunity to address an organization like yours 
which is so consistently devoted to the inculcation of patriotism, 
both in fair weather and in foul. It is, however, a particular in- 
spiration to be the speaker before you this year when so many 
dangers are threatening the world and when the problem of war 
and peace is overshadowing every other concern. As one who is 
too young to have been a veteran and who regards himself as the 
beneficiary of their sacrifice, I feel myself especiaily honored. As 
an organization which is interested in peace and which believes in 
acting before the emergency is upon us, you, of course, know that 
while the issue of war and peace depends in the last analysis on 
the mental attitude of the individual citizen, that there are steps 
which government can and should take to avert war. Let us con- 
sider some of these steps. 

First. We can legitimately expect, for instance, the executive 
branch of our Government to show common sense in the day-to-day 
conduct of foreign policy. This is something which legislation 
cannot guarantee but which counts for more than many laws. 

Second. Among the laws which would be helpful would be an act 
which would enable us to prosecute a future war with a minimum 
of waste, both in life and in public money. We already have the 
National Defense Act of 1920 which sets forth our military organi- 
zation in time of war. Congress should endeavor to draft laws as 
soon as possible which will set a ceiling on prices so that profiteer- 
ing as nearly as possible be eliminated. In the event that the 
tragedy of war should again smite us, Congress should set up a 








rigid tax schedule which will as nearly as possible make any fu- 


ture war a pay-as-you-go and not a bond-supported war. This tax 
schedule should square with the very correct idea that “war is 
hell.” The fact that such a law existed ahead of the emergency 
should be widely advertised, and the knowledge that we were 
ready strategically, economically, and fiscally for war would be a 
powerful deterrent to the domestic waver of the bloody shirt and 
to the militarist abroad. 

Third. Consideration might also well be given to the effect of 
foreign trade on the preservation of peace. Of course, no one 
suggests complete elimination of foreign trade, just as no one 
suggests complete elimination of tariff barriers. The question is 
in what direction are we going to move. If we are single-minded 
about peace, must we not move in the direction of national self- 
sufficiency? I know that to the classical economist the notion of 
self-contained nations is abhorrent, and that from the standpoint 
of everyday business, it is a two-sided question. I submit, how- 
ever, that if we are wholehearted about peace that this is the 
direction in which we should move. 

Fourth. Inasmuch as public opinion wiil have the final say, 
regardless of what you and I may decide here tonight, it is vitally 
important that public opinion be enlightened. We cannot have 
an enlightened public opinion without widespread public knowl- 
edge of the facts which have a bearing on war. This means pub- 
licity. For instance, the facts on foreign holdings of American 
property and reports of foreign transactions should be widely 
available. There are literally billions of dollars of foreign invest- 
ments in the United States. They cannot stay neutral if their 
owners do not. I believe that we should know these facts. 

Fifth. An even more striking example of our ignorance of the 
fundamentals of war and peace is the refusal of those in authority 
to tell us about the use to which the $2,000,000,000 stabilization 
fund is being put. We understand that this money is used in 
operations in foreign exchange. If the United States Government 
is influencing the currencies of foreign lands, I believe the Amer- 
ican people should know about it. It is hard to imagine a more 
direct way of interfering with the lives and happiness and general 
well-being of other peoples. The power possessed by our Govern- 
ment through this stabilization fund is a great power—no less so 
than the better-known methods of foreign policy. Here, too, we 
should know the facts. 

I have tried to indicate a few helpful steps for the Government to 
take which would promote the cause of peace. I now come to what 
is perhaps the most important of them all, the national defense. 
Your organization is no last-minute convert to the value of a 
national defense. When others were either indifferent or actually 
hostile, you were affirming the need of having an Army and Navy 
which, on the one hand, was in direct relation to the life and the 
treasure to be protected, and on the other, was developed with due 
regard to possible threats from abroad. 

You have had to explode many fallacies. You have had to listen 
to the argument that a large Army and Navy would get us into war, 
in spite of the fact that we have had a war in this country on an 
average of once every 30 years, and that never were we involved in 
war because our Army and Navy were too big. Rather, in some case, 
was it because our Army and Navy were so small that foreign nations 
felt that they could molest us with impunity. With an Army that 
ranked seventeenth among the armies of the world, and with a 
Navy that was far from being the equal of the strongest, there has 
never been real danger that our national defense establishment 
would cause any fear or apprehension in the minds of reasonable 
nations. 

You have seen the attempt to achieve disarmament by example, 
with the United States setting the example. You have noted the 
various disarmament conferences held in Washington, Geneva, and 
London, at which no agreement at all was ever reached regarding 
land or air armament, and at which a treaty regrading naval arma- 
ment was formulated which finally petered out. It is good to see 
that so many that were against us then are with us now. 

Let us always remember that when Jack Dempsey was champion 
of the world, nobody ever hit him on the jaw. Let us remember the 
words of Colonel House, that if we had had an adequate Army and 
Navy, at the time of the World War, we might have become the 
arbiter of the outcome without the loss of a single life. 

Clearly the threat to American peace is as great as it has been at 
any time since the armistice. The crisis in which the world now 
finds itself makes me appreciate the wisdom of your organization, 
which, I believe, years ago advocated a regular and gradual incre- 
ment and development program which would have saved us much, 
both in money and in anxiety, had we had the foresight to adopt it. 
I say, therefore, let us build up the Army. Let us build up the 
Navy. Let us make sure that we have an adequate air force in 
both branches of the service. Let us be industrially prepared. Let 
us be equally sure in our own minds about the object or this defense 
establishment. Let us emphasize that word “defense.” When I 
cast my vote for increased appropriations for the national defense, 
I shall do so on the assumption that that money will go to the 
defense of American citizens and their homes. I do not have in 
mind the construction of an expeditionary force. If there is any 
intention on the part of those in authority to have an expeditionary 
force, let them say so. 

I favor national defense today, just as I have for 15 years, because 
I regard it as an effective agency for peace. I have so described it 
to you tonight. If there is a thought in anyone’s mind that it is 
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not to be used in that way, let that thought be made clear to the 
American people. I say to you this evening that we are indeed 
concerned by the many terrible things going on in the world of 
which we strongly and wholeheartedly disapprove, but I also say to 
you—and I cannot emphasize it too much—we want peace. 

We are therefore agreed on a strong development of the national 
defense. But my speech would be incomplete and your thought 
and mine on this subject would be unfinished, if we were not 
clear in our own minds as to the kind of foreign policy of which 
it shall be the tool. To put a loaded pistol into the hands of a 
calm, moderate, and experienced person is one thing. To give 
that same pistol to someone who is hysterical and excitable is 
quite another thing. 

In considering American foreign policy we note two possible ex- 
tremes to which it can go. Most of you remember that soon after 
the war there were those who believed that the United States 
could best remain at peace by joining with foreign nations in 
punishing any nation which went to war. This theory of starting 
a war to stop a war manifested itself in the desire for American 
membership in the League of Nations and its Court. As one who 
believes that this was a most dangerous proposal, however sin- 


| cerely sponsored, I am happy to think that it is no longer before 





the American people. 

The other direction which foreign policy can take is that of 
minding our own business. Instead of trying to guarantee peace 
for all the world at once we make a gradual approach. We strive 
to maintain peace for the United States, believing that if we do 
maintain peace for the United States, we are doing our share 
toward maintaining peace for the world. This is the ideal which 
we have tried to follow with varying degrees of success since the 
World War. It is the ideal of George Washington. It is the ideal 
which the sight of the flag kindles in me. 

Of late we have all been shocked by the policies which have 
been pursued by certain totalitarian states. We have been an- 
gered by the organized racial intolerance which has been started 
and which is still burning like a prairie fire. Citizens of a coun- 
try which is based on the cornerstone of racial tolerance and 
which owes its success and its greatness to the fact that it recog- 
nizes character and ability, regardless of whence it mav spring, 
we are not only angered by the racial intolerance which we see 
abroad, but we are aghast at its utter stupidity and colossal 
wastefulness. 

Moreover, who is not moved by the attacks which have re- 
cently been made on religion? We are told that in some totali- 
tarian countries unemployment relief, social security, and other 
governmental functions are conducted more efficiently than they 
are here. I do not know whether this is true, but even if it 
were true, I contend that no material service that the government 
could render its citizens could ever begin to repay the damage 
which a government does to its citizens when it destroys religian. 
The sorrows and the blows of life, which all of us must expect, would 
be beyond human endurance if it were not for religion, and a gov- 
ernment that seeks to destroy religion commits its people to an 
awful living death. 

We can agree on the absolute need for religion. If we can 
agree upon that, it is natural and proper for our Government to 
protest when anyone seeks to attack or destroy it. Our Govern- 
ment has very properly protested to the outrages of the past 
year. Let me, however, ask this question: Justifiable and impera- 
tive as are the current protests, is it too much to say that the 
outrages which are now being perpetrated might never have been 
started had we shown our interest in freedom of religion when 
it was first attacked and attempts were first made to undermine it? 

I refer to the first and chief antagonist of religion, Soviet Russia, 
which is pledged to the utter destruction of religion. We know 
that in that country churches were closed up, priests were executed, 
religious schools were prohibited, and exercises of religion were 
forbidden to citizens under the penalty of severe punishment. 
This, however, apparently did not interest the United States at all. 
In fact, we were so indifferent to this antireligious campaign and 
the persecution that followed it that we actually recognized the 
Government of Soviet Russia and, I believe, extended American 
dollar credits to them. 

I refer, for example, to Mexico, where churches were closed, 
bishops, priests, and nuns were expelled from the country, and 
every attempt was made to destroy the religious instincts of the 
Mexicans Yet we continued to praise Mexico, and in the midst 
of all these persecutions, official spokesmen of the United States 
paid high tribute to the Government of that country. 

There are other countries where atrocities have been conimitted 
for some time, which apparently have not bothered the official 
conscience at all. We have protested the recent actions which 
have taken place in Germany and countries under the influence 
of her school of thought. We are right in so doing. I ask, though, 
with all the sincerity I possess, why was this very commendable 
stand of the United States not taken before? 

In conclusion, I again thank you for the privilege of being here, 
pledge myself again to the patriotic aims which summon you 
together. In bidding you good night, let me say as clearly as I can, 
with no room lieft for misunderstanding, that I believe that the 
American people have a wholehearted devotion to religion and to 
peace. They want their Government to be steadfast and consistent 
in befriending freedom of religion and unswerving in its pursuit 
of peace. 
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STATEMENT BY HON. JOHN G. TOWNSEND, JR., OF DELAWARE 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment in response to inquiries of correspondents regarding 
“silver purchase repeal,” by Senator JoHN TOWNSEND, of 
Delaware. 

In response to numerous inquiries from correspondents and 
others regarding the effect of his bill (S. 785) to repeal the 
Silver Purchase Act of 1934 and for other purposes, Senator 
JOHN G. TOWNSEND has issued the following statement listing 
the chief questions asked him and his replies thereto: 


Question. Have not the purchases of foreign silver under the 
American program been reduced to a mere nominal amount? 

Answer. No. During the last quarter of 1938 the United States 
imported $72,000,000 worth of silver, as compared with $40,000,000 
worth in the corresponding quarter of 1937. 

Question. Did not the Government cease buying Mexican silver 
following Mexico’s increase in tariffs on imports of American goods 
and the seizure of American property early last year? 

Answer. No. The Treasury today has no agreement to buy Mex- 
ican silver from the Mexican Government or the Bank of Mexico, 
but it still buys newly mined Mexican silver just as it buys other 
foreign silver. Mexico benefits from our silver program today just 
as much as it did before it seized American property. 

Question. Would not your proposal to sell silver now held in the 
Treasury require the withdrawal of silver now held as backing 
for silver certificates, and thus leave outstanding millions of dol- 
lars of unbacked silver certificates which would then be like green- 
backs or other fiduciary or fiat money? 

Answer. No. There are two reasons why my bill (S. 785) would 
not do that: 

(1) The Treasury now holds over 1,000,000,000 ounces of silver 
bullion idle and out of actual monetary use, against which no 
certificates have been issued or put into circulation. This silver 
could be sold or otherwise used without affecting in any way the 
amount of silver certificates outstanding. 

(II) According to my bill (S. 785), if it ever becomes possible to 
sell bullion at that time held as backing for silver certificates, an 
equivalent amount of certificates calculated at the then “monetary 
value” of siiver will be withdrawn. Silver currency, even silver 
coin, is all fiduciary money in this country today. 

Question. Does not your proposal to deprive the President of 
his power to revalue the silver dollar impair his corresponding 
power to revalue gold as set forth in the Gold Reserve Act of 
1934? 

Answer. No. 
silver power. 

Question. Will not the cessation of silver purchases prevent this 
country from ever attaining a ratio of one part silver to three parts 
gold in the monetary reserves, the stated objective of the Silver 
Purchase Act, and if so is not such effect of your bill undesir- 
able? 

Answer. My bill is intended to have precisely that effect, and 
there is strong support for the opinion that the 1-to-3 ratio men- 
tioned is meaningless and undesirable, especially since no other 
government in the world pursues a silver policy such as this 
country’s present one. There is no reason why the United States 
should finance the demonetization of silver abroad. 

Question. Would not cessation of silver imports tend to reduce 
American exports of goods, and, if so, would that tendency not 
be harmful to this country? 

Answer. Some reduction would undoubtedly occur, although the 
promised boom to our merchandise exports as a result of this 
country’s silver program has failed to materialize. 

Reduction of such United States exports of goods as are now de- 
pendent on our silver purchases is, indeed, the chief object of my 
bill, because the exportation of goods is the exportation of American 
wealth. We do not export goods just for fun, or to make jobs, any 
more than people take jobs for the sport of working. Nationally 
as well as individually we should work, we should manufacture, 
and we should export goods with the object of getting in return 
something valuable, consumable, and enjoyable. For Americans 
as a nation to work hard and produce cotton, wheat, motorcars, 
and other manufactures, or even just services, and to send or ren- 
der those commodities, manufactures, and services to foreigners 
in exchange for a perfectly useless metal to be buried in the ground 
at West Point is a criminal waste and should be stopped by Con- 
gress immediately. 


The gold power is completely separate from the 





The process of silver buying now going on involves a huge na- 
tional loss week after week, which is no less real because we as 
individuals may not have been conscious of it, or because it doesn’t 
seem to come out of our personal pocketbook. The Commerce 
Department’s balance-of-payments statistics will be ample proof of 
this loss, and already far more than $1,000,000,000 (a thousand mil- 
lion dollars) has been the benefit taken from the American people 
by those who have sold silver to the Treasury. Apart from this, 
those who have sold silver to o-hers on a market and at a price 
artificially held up by the American silver policy have profited 
enormously. 

Question. Apart from China and Mexico, have other foreign coun- 
tries profited as a result of our silver policy? 

Answer. Every silver producing and selling country has profited, 
including Germany, which has been demonetizing silver; Italy, 
which called in silver coins to help finance the Ethiopian con- 
quest; Japan; Canada; Russia; Peru; Ecuador; Australia; Spain; 
etc., and the London bullion market. And it must be remembered 
that while China and Mexico have received enormous “gifts” from 
this Nation through its silver policy, the latter caused severe finan- 
cial crises in China and Mexico, and unfavorable repercussions in 
many other countries, in 1934 and 1935. The official protests which 
were sent to this Government are a matter of public record, as is 
the critical and sarcastic editorial comment on our silver program 
from many parts of the world, even from the very beneficiaries of 
our indefensibly wasteful program. 
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ARTICLE BY MAX SPELKE, OF STAMFORD, CONN. 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 


my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following article by 


Max Spelke, special assistant to the Attorney General: 
JUSTICE 
(By Max Spelke, of Stamford) 

In the first 4 days of the Roosevelt administration, back in March 
1933, it was my good fortune to be with Homer Cummings and to 
watch him assume the great responsibilities of Attorney General of 
the United States in an emergency appointment due to the death of 
Senator Walsh. Mr. and Mrs. Cummings had been preparing to 
leave their Greenwich home and their hearts were set upon the 
Philippines, where the President had asked him to assume the post 
of Governor General. Suddenly he was drafted for Attorney General 
and immediately there were presented to him problems of great 
moment arising out of the crisis in which the country found itself. 
Washington was a hubbub of excitement. The banks of the country 
were closed and from everywhere leaders in industry and finance 
converged on Washington with petitions for immediate action to 
prevent a total collapse of our institutions. 

Sunday, March 5, was an historic day in the White House and 
Attorney General Cummings remained in conference with the Presi- 
dent from early morning until nearly midnight, joined frequently by 
others who were outstanding in and out of Government. During 
that time he rendered his opinion to the President setting forth the 
powers arising from the banking emergency. People were deeply 
disturbed and many emotionally upset and worried, but throughout 
it all I can well remember the calmness, optimism, and good humor 
of Homer Cummings. As chief counsel for the Government he was 
a pillar of strength and his judgment was unerring on how to handle 
the grave situation. 

In addition to the general problems of the administration, Mr. 
Cummings had to concern himself with the proper functioning of 
the Department of Justice with a personnel of 9,000 people dis- 
tributed throughout every part of the country and in our terri- 
torial possessions, and covering the whole gamut of the law from 
detection to incarceration in the enforcement field and from cus- 
toms to constitutional cases in the civil side. He had to take over 
from an outgoing administration without any preparation and 
with pressure from every source for patronage considerations. 

A Connecticut Yankee became the head of the largest law office 
in the world with a job to do and a firm determination to see the 
job through. No amount of pressure could sway him from his 
purpose to retain certain key men in Justice, such as John Edgar 
Hoover as Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
Sanford Bates as Director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons. Out 
of a total budget of about $40,000,000, these two agencies expended 
about one-third of the total and in numbers they represented to- 
gether close to one-third of the entire personnel of Justice, al- 
though the Federal Bureau of Investigation at that time was a 











much smaller unit than now. These were top places in Justice 
but Homer Cummings had spent a lifetime in law enforcement 
and in the study of prison problems and he felt very deeply that 
political considerations must not enter into these fields. Not the 
least of his achievements is that he succeeded so admirably in 
building up these two agencies into outstanding positions in their 
respective spheres. Mr. Cummings sought and obtained greater 
funds and larger personnel for his G-men and he established Alca- 
traz aS a maximum-security minimum-privilege institution to 
round out the prison work. 

Other key men in Justice from the outgoing administration were 
retained too because of their specialized ability and knowledge of 
the work—they were “career” men. This required firmness, cour- 
age, and a deep knowledge of human nature, qualities that we all 
knew Mr. Cummings possesses in large measure. In spite of these 
considerations his popularity with Congress and with leaders in 
political life grew because it was soon sensed that nothing was 
going to shake him loose from his sincere convictions 

Early in his term he called together in Washington leading fig- 
ures in law enforcement for the Attorney General’s conference on 
crime out of the deliberations of which came the series of new 
crime laws extending the jurisdiction of the Federal Government 
in order to cope with crimes such as kidnaping, the robbery of 
national banks, and the transportation of stolen property from one 
State to another. These new crime laws strengthened the law 
enforcement agencies and gave the G-men of the country an op- 
portunity to do the great job that has won universal acclaim. Con- 
necticut people have watched with particular interest the success- 
ful conduct of law enforcement directly supervised by Norwalk’s 
able Brien McMahon, Assistant Attorney General in charge of the 
Criminal Division. 

There is hardly the space here to enumerate the achievements 
of justice under Attorney General Cummings; volumes could be 
written on that score and the record has been testified to by Mr. 
Justice Roberts at the farewell dinner to Mr. Cummings held in 
Washington only a few days ago and by Frank Hogan, president 
of the American Bar Association, toastmaster at the dinner, and 
by Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, a dinner speaker who referred 
to Homer Cummings as “one of the outstanding men of his 
generation.” 

This unusual man did an unprecedented thing when he went 
before the Supreme Court of the United States and personally 
argued the famous gold-clause cases. No Attorney General had 
ever before assumed such a task but it was considered vital to the 
country that a favorable decision should be obtained from the 


Supreme Court and by a memorable 5 to 4 decision rendered by | 


Mr. Justice Hughes the administration was upheld in its monetary 
policy. On one other occasion, Mr. Cummings found it necessary 
to appear in court in person on behalf of the Government when he 
went before the District Court of the District of Columbia to argue 
against the granting of an injunction in the holding-company 
cases and here, too, the Attorney General won out on his con- 
tention. A contrary result would have led to a chaotic situation 
w.th respect to pending litigation by the Government in various 
courts from Maine to California. At one time the Government 
had to contend with neariy 2,000 injunction suits that had been 
obtained in the lower courts restraining the Government in its 
activities and if this situation had continued much longer there 
would have been a paralysis of the functions of the Government. 

His last official act bears out Mrs. Cummings’ description of him 
when she said, “He is the most civilized man I know.” I refer to 
his last official opinion given to the Secretary of State ruling that 
a man convicted in present-day Germany should not be barred 
from entering this country because of “moral turpitude.” Mr. 
Cummings held that an applicant for a visa was not guilty of 
“moral turpitude” for stating in the application that he possessed 
only 1,500 reichmarks and being later convicted of making false 
statements in an effort to remove 30,000 reichmarks, an amount 
much larger than he would be permitted to take out of Germany. 
Mr. Cummings took into consideration the “present-day situation” 
in Germany and said, “I do not think that the case should be 
divorced from the realities of the world or that opinions rendered 
heretofore in this country dealing with the moral qualities of 
crimes of which persons had been convicted by foreign tribunals 
in tranquil times should be followed in the letter to conclusions 
antagonistic to the spirit of our immgration law and foreign to 
the intent of the Congress in passing it.’”’ He asserted that con- 
cepts of law in Germany were alien to those of this country and 
said that the members of the Jewish race in Germany were under 
the severest kind of persecution. 

Again I quote from his opinion: “I cannot bring myself to believe 
that in determining any moral or political attributes of that crime 
the courts of this country would close their eyes to those factors. 
Indeed, it would appear that the acts here under consideration were 
performed under a compulsion as great as it was unjust. The alter- 
natives open to the alien were to remain in Germany and be reduced 
to a state of penury and serfdom or to seek another life in another 
land. * * * It was a form of duress which in good conscience 
we would not be justified in ignoring. I do not believe that the 
term ‘moral turpitude,’ as it is generally understood, can properly 
be ascribed to the conduct of this alien. I advise that you would 
be warranted in granting him a visa.” 

And then it was my good fortune again to be present when Mr. 
Cummings left the Department of Justice and officially turned over 
to his successor the great responsibilities of the high office of Attor- 
ney General of the United States. He put his hand affectionately 
on the younger man’s shoulder and bade him hail and farewell. It 
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was on New Year’s Day and before a small gathering of justice offi- 
cials. The inevitable newsreel men were present and the new Attor- 
ney General in his quiet and soft-spoken manner assumed his new 
duties with a tribute to the work of his predecessor. One feit in- 
stinctively in meeting former Gov. Frank Murphy, now Attorney 
General, that underneath his quiet exterior there was a firmness and 
a determination possessed to a high degree only by modest men. 

At the farewell dinner to Mr. Cummings the new Attorney Gen- 
eral was presented to the distinguished audience made up of leading 
figures in official and business life and was greeted with generous 
enthusiasm. I looked in on Attorney General Murphy’s first press 
conference held the next day. Leading newspapermen were present, 
including such Nutmeggers as Heywood Broun, Quentin Reynolds, 
and Leigh Danenberg, Bridgeport publisher; all were eager to greet 
Attorney General Murphy and all came away feeling that here was a 
fine character and a deeply spiritual man. In Connecticut Attor- 
ney General Murphy has many close friends, especially in the Stam- 
ford-Greenwich area where he visits frequently in our hills country 
and where he will spend part of the coming summer months, just as 
he has in the past. He has worshiped frequently at St. Mary’s 
Roman Catholic Church in Stamford during past summers and 
many look forward to his vacation days in this area. 

At this press conference before he was confirmed as Attorney 
General, he stated that he had written a letter to the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee requesting that he be permitted to explain to the 
committee his part in the Michigan sit-down strikes, and with 
customary frankness he appeared before the committee and made a 
fine impression with his straightforward explanation of those 
events. The committee unanimously recommended his confirma- 
tion by the Senate and he has been confirmed by an overwhelming 
vote. Attorney General Murphy stated in his press conference 
that he expected to be an advocate as well as an administrator and 
that he hoped to go into the courts on behalf of the Government 
when the situation warranted. His abilities as an administrator 
have been amply demonstrated as Governor General of the Philip- 
pines where he did a marvelous job and again more recently as 
Governor of Michigan. His abilities as a lawyer have long been 
demonstrated when as district attorney he prosecuted important 
cases and later presided as a judge on the bench. Curiously 
enough, he and Supreme Court Justice Frankfurter, whose names 
went to the Senate at the same time, both started out in public 
life as assistant United States attorneys. 

It is said of the new Attorney General that he reads daily from 
the Bible given to him by his mother when he was a lad in a log- 
cabin home where he was born. I cannot help but feel in talking 
with the new Attorney General that he has paused over and 
adopted for his very own that expression from the Prophet, “And 
what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.” 
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LETTER TO COL. ROBERT FECHNER, DIRECTOR, CIVILIAN 
CONSERVATION CORPS 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following letter written 
by me recently to the Director of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps: 

JANUARY 21, 1939. 
Col. ROBERT FECHNER, 
Director, Civilian Conservation Corps, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Rosert: It is gratifying to me to know of your recom- 
mendation, made in a letter to Vice President Garner and Speaker 
BANKHEAD, to the effect that it is your feeling the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps should be put on a permanent basis and the 
administrative personnel placed under civil service. 

I want to strongly support the position which you have taken 
in this matter. I have long felt that the splendid work being 
done by your organization makes it worthy of permanency. On 
every occasion where it was appropriate and timely I have urged 
that this be done. 

I have visited many of these camps and always my admiration 
has been increased for the program which is so successfully being 
carried forward under your leadership. This is the type of work 
which it seems to me can effectively be carried forward under 
Government guidance and control. The conservation program, 
from the material side, means that through Civilian Conservation 
Corps activities we are building a better land in this Nation. On 
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the human side the program has certainly gone far toward build- 
ing better men. 

I believe the investment made in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps has been a wise one. It is my considered opinion that it 
should be carried on. I shall cooperate enthusiastically in support 
of the permanent establishment of this worth-while agency. 

With personal good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH. 

P. S—As a member of the House Labor Committee, I shall co- 
operate in every way to secure the passage of the legislation which 
bas been introduced to bring this about. 


Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. FRANK CARLSON 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. FRANK CARLSON, OF KANSAS, OCTOBER 26, 
1938 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent of 
the House, I am inserting today in the Recorp a speech I de- 
livered before the annual convention of the Farmers’ National 


Equity Union at St. Francis, Kans., on October 26, 1938. | 
| Oveproduced measured by the needs of the people. 


The farmers at that time were suffering seriously because of 
low farm prices and a greatly reduced agricultural purchas- 
ing power, and these conditions still exist. Therefore, Mr. 
Speaker, I feel that these remarks are pertinent to the sit- 
uation as it is today. 


Mr. Chairman, delegates, and friends, I deeply appreciate your 
kind invitation to address this annual meeting of the National 
Farmers Equity Union. Your organization has grown to be one 
of the outstanding farm organizations in the United States. Your 


100-percent cooperative program is the basis of a prosperous and | 


is America’s basic industry 
Men must till the 
A quota- 


permanent agriculture. Agriculture 
and the only indispensable vocation of man. 
soil if we are to have food and clothing for the Nation. 
tion from Thomas Jefferson reads: 

“Let the farmer forevermore be honored in his calling, for they 
that labor in the earth are the chosen people of God.” 

It is interesting to note that history does not record an instance 
where any nation suffered economically, financially, or socially so 
long as those engaged in agriculture were prosperous and happy. 
The purchasing power of the farmer determines the degree of our 
national prosperity, or in the words of Gifford Pinchot, “As the 
farmer prospereth so prospereth the Nation.” 

This Nation today is suffering because of the low purchasing 
power of agriculture. It effects the manufacturer, the merchant, 
the banker, the physician, and the laborer. I think this can best 
se illustrated by a short story. 

One evening a farmer was studying the returns he had just re- 
ceived from a shipment of cattle which had been consigned to the 
central market. As he studied these returns he soon discovered 
that the cattle had brought $12 less per head than the note at the 
bank. He was greatly worried, and after going to bed could not 
sleep. He stood it as long as he could and finally determined he 
must gec up and call his banker. He called the banker out of bed 
after midnight and informed him that he regretted very much to 
disturb him, but he had just received his cattle returns and they 
lacked $12 per head of taking care of the note. The farmer said, 
“It worries me so I can’t sleep.” The banker replied, “Mr. Farmer, 
you go back to bed. I'll sit up the rest of the night.” 

” It must be remembered that every dollar paid to the farmer for 
his products gets back into the channels of trade, and when so- 
ciety decrees this shall be a mere pittance of the national income, 
it follows naturally that the farmer can spend only what he re- 
ceives. The farmers of our Nation do not ask for special favors, 
but they are interested in one thing, and that is the securing of 
parity income, parity prices, or cost of production for the things 
produced on the farm that they must sell in the public market. 
Records show that our country has never been on a solid or pros- 
perous basis unless agriculture was prosperous. 

FARMERS’ SHARE OF NATIONAL INCOME 


In 1850 agriculture’s total share of the national income was 33.6 
percent. This declined steadily until in 1932 agriculture was receiv- 
ing but 7.5 percent of the national income. This change was 
caused, no doubt, largely by a shift of our population from the 
farm to the city during this period, but it shows the inequality of 
the farm income with the nonfarm income. Not only did agri- 
cuiture’s total share of the national income decline from 1850 to 
1932 but the per capita farm income in relation to the national 


| of the farm but the tragedy of the Nation. 
that we have approximately three-fourths of the gold of the 
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total income also declined from a high point of 67 percent in 1860 
to 30 percent in 1932. 

In 1936 our national income was $63,799,000,000, out of which 
agriculture received 9.4 percent, or approximately $6,000,000,000. In 
1937 it was estimated that the agricultural income, including benefit 
payments, was less than $10,000,000,000 out of a national income of 
approximately $%70,000,000,000. Present indications are that the 
income this year will be more than $1,000,000,000 less than last 
year. I know you will agree with me that it is impossible to have 
a sound recovery when the farmer and agriculture, representing 
about 30 percent of the population, actually receive less than 10 
percent of the national income. Is it any wonder that individual 
farmers are moving from the farms to the cities in order to get 
the benefit of our great national relief programs? 

This agricultural situation is so serious that I am reminded of 
the following story: 

A farmer was driving by a State hospital, and he turned his car 
off the side of the road under the shade of a tree to tinker with 
the motor. One of the inmates of the institution walked out to the 
fence and asked the farmer where he lived. “About 2 miles down 
the road,” he replied. “And what’s your business?” asked the 
inmate, to which the farmer replied that he lived on and oper- 
ated a farm. The inmate then asked the farmer if he had ever 
been crazy, and he said “No.” The inmate looked at the farmer 
and said, “Well, it beats being a farmer.” 


AN EVER-PPESENT FARM PROBLEM 


Our farm problem did not come with the depression. Even 
during the years which we have designated as years of prosperity 
it was here in an aggravated form. Had our farm troubles begun 
with the depression we might well hope that when we got back 
to the favorable condition of -1929 that they would disappear. 
The truth is they were present then and will continue to be with 
us. In fact, I ask when has there been prosperity on the farm 
during recent years, except in times of war or in case of crop 
failures on a large scale in other countries. The farm question 
has its roots in conditions other than those superimposed by a 
general depression. The farmer has produced and assumed that 
the American people could buy his products. The farmer has not 
He has gone 
further and produced sufficient to make comfortable all of the 


| people of the land and in so doing has discharged his obligation 


to society and the country. Unfortunately our national income 
was so distributed that 80,000,000 people must confine their pur- 
chasing to the necessities of life and 50,000,000 must be satisfied 
with far less. Here is where the difficulty arose. This economic 
crisis in the life of the farm has not only revealed the tragedy 
When one realizes 


world in this country and yet have 13,000,000 people unemployed 
and that there is dire need and distress in practically every section 


| Of the country, one must admit there is something wrong with 


our economic system. With anything like an equitable distribu- 
tion of our national income the farmers of the Nation would be 
in a position to start the wheels of industry and relieve this con- 
dition by purchasing needed supplies. Every farm is in need of 
new improvements, paint, fences, etc., and could and would start 
the wheels of industry by their purchases. Their purchasing 
pewer depends upon a market. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER IS ENTITLED TO THE AMERICAN MARKET 


The question then arises, Where is this market? Some econ- 
omists maintain that we must find our markets in Europe or in 
the Old World. It is my contention that the American farmers’ 
market is the home market; in fact, he is entitled to the American 
market. Every effort should be made to enlarge our foreign mar- 
ket, but present indications are that there is going to be a smaller 
and smaller demand for our agricultural products in foreign coun- 
tries. We know it has been the policy of all nations since the 
World War to increase their agricultural output. Backward coun- 
tries with fertile soil and an abundance of cheap labor are supply- 
ing and building up production to such an extent that it not only 
reduces the demand for American products but is actually invading 
our American market. It seems to me that the only market for 
the American farmer is here in the United States. The market is 
here in the homes of millions of our common people and will be 
found as soon as we restore purchasing power to these people. 
Therefore, it seems to me that the farm purchasing problem is the 
most profound problem in our world social structure. It matters 
not how many billions we pour out in the form of emergency 
relief, if the 30,000,000 people engaged in agriculture, representing 
six and one-half million homes, are unable to buy even the bare 
necessities of life. Therefore, our first step to secure national 
prosperity should be to insure the American farmer his own market 
at a fair price. 

FARM TENANCY 


The alarming rate at which farm tenancy is increasing in the 
United States is of grave concern to every citizen. From the very 
foundation of the Nation 150 years ago the ideal held out for 
American agriculture has been that of farm operators who should 
own the land on which they live. It is not enough to say that 
the depression or economic condition of the country has resulted 
in a great increase of farm tenancy. A thorough analysis of 
statistics on the subject will show that the 20-year period from 
1880 to 1900, when the United States was literally giving away 
hundreds of millions of acres of land, the number of farm tenants 
actually increased by 1,000,000 and in the 35 years from 1900 to 
1935 a further increase of only 800,000 was registered. 











In the year 1880 it was found that we had 4,008,907 farms in 
the United States. Nearly 74.4 percent were operated by their 
owners, or only 25.6 percent were operated by tenants. Today 
over 50 percent of the farm of the United States is 
listed as tenants, according to figures submitted by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Every year for the past 10 
years the number of new tenants has been about 40,000. Fifty 
years ago 1 out of every 4 farmers was a tenant. Today 2 out of 
every 5 are tenants, and on some of our best farm lands 7 out 
of every 10 are tenants. Many tenants change farms every 2 or 3 
years and apparently 1 out of 3 change farms every year. At 
the same time, the number of owners of family-size farms has 
been rapidly declining. 

No country can feel secure when 40,000 farmers become tenants 
annually. In addition to this large group of new tenant farmers, 
we have a big army of tenants who have simply farmed themselves 
poor and almost helpless on submarginal lands. Those of us 
who read history know that Denmark had a farm problem 60 years 
ago similar to the one we are now passing through. The condi- 
tion in that country became desperate, and the nation set up 2 
new program of cooperative financing and marketing for agri- 
culture. 

The Denmark system has operated successfully for more than 
50 years. Denmark is one of the finest agricultural countries in 
the world. Here farmers practically run the country on a coopera- 
tive basis. During the recent world-wide depression their buying 
power has been affected some because of the economic condition 
of England, which is her principal buyer, but otherwise her pros- 
perity has been sustained. Our tenant problem is a serious one, 
and we must solve it or at least make a serious attempt. This 
Nation cannot afford to stand by and twiddle her fingers while 
relief rolls are mounting and while thousands of tenant farmers 
are eeking out a mere hand-to-mouth existence. This Nation 
has embarked in a small way on a farm-tenancy program, but 
this must be greatly enlarged and materially changed if we are 
to care for the imcreasing number of farm tenants. Ownership 
is the best answer America can give to communism. Radicalism, 
like a diseased germ, can thrive only on misery, but bring it out 
tnto the sunshine and happiness and it dies. We cannot build s 
great Nation on a shifting population of tenants any more than 
we can build a great building on a foundation of sand. Men, 
to be good citizens, must be rooted to the soil, and, therefore, the 
home owner is the best citizen in time of peace. He makes the 
best soldier in time of war. He has more to live for and, if need 
be, more to die for. If we want to keep the system of private 
property in the United States, we must make it possible for more 
of our people to own property. With such a high percentage of 
our people who own no property, it is mighty easy for the radicals 
to persuade them to join the ranks of the destructionists. There 
are too many who feel they have nothing to lose in an upheavel 
and might stand to gain in the shuffle. A hundred percent co- 
operative program would go a long way toward solving this problem. 

Concededly, the real problem of agriculture today is to devise 
some plan which enables the producer to make at least a normal 
profit without sacrificing his personal liberties or initiative. 


FARM CHEMURGY 


The most significant and encouraging sign for new agricultural 
markets is the phenominal growth of the farm chemurgic move- 
ment which is based on the philosophy of creating new wealth 
and new opportunity. Simce the farm is a primary source of 
America’s raw material science has a wonderful opportunity to 
provide new materials and uses for farm products. With the de- 
velopment of farm chemurgy a profitable employment will be 
secured for idle acres and employment for idle hands will follow. 
This new agency is mecting the demand for new and expanded 
markets for our farmers who are constantly facing overproduc- 
tion. The National Farm Chemurgic Council, Inc., is nonpolitical 
and nonpartisan, and ts conducting an active program based on 
the cooperation of the farmer, manufacturer, and scientist. In 
its brief history the chemurgic movement has attracted Naticn- 
wide interest. It is estimated $150,000,000 have been invested in 
chemurgic industries resulting from public and private research, 
and all providing new purposes and new markets for farm 
products. 

At present farm products from 40,000,000 acres are being used 
by chemurgic manufacturers and it is believed that within 10 
years, through further research and applied science, that 50,000,- 
000 additional acres will be required to meet the demand of these 
industries. For many years agriculture had a program of “mak- 
ing two blades of grass grow where only one grew before.” The 
new program must be to find new uses for agricultural products. 
Great strides have been made in the manufacture of power alcobol. 
This ts a field in which surplus crops could be utilized and it is 
estimated that the entire surplus could be used in this industry. 
Methods must be found whereby the price per gallon of power 
alcohol can be manufactured and be in line with other motor 
fuels. The dairy industry has developed some interesting new 
markets and has promise of giving still more in the future. In 
recent years large quantities of skim milk are being dried and 
manufactured into powder form. 

One product which has become an important commodity in the 
last few years and which holds much promise in the future is 
the soybean. The acreage of soybeans in the United States has 
increased from 2,000,000 acres in 1924 to 5,000,000 acres in 1937. 
Actual production has increased even faster, rising from 5 to 40 
million bushels in the corresponding period. This bean is now 
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used for meal, oil, green beans, and dried beans. At the present 
time there are 35 mills used for crushing soybeans into oil and 
oil meal. This oi} may be used for glycerine, enamel, varnish, 
Paint, waterproofing, linoleums, soap, rubber substitutes, lubrica- 
tion, and for human consumption. 

Another crop for which new uses have been secured for great 
value to the growers is the sweetpotato. The sweetpotato today 
is the source of a new starch which is useful and is being used 
for laundry work, gumming for postage stamps, envelopes, and 
labels. Raisin seeds used to be quite a nuisance. Now an oil 
is made from them and sprayed on the seeded raisins to keep 
them fresh and soft until eaten. The small seed of a tomato 
was formerly a waste product of the catsup industry. Today the 
seeds are crushed and the oil contents used in food and for mak- 
ing fine soaps. 

PARITY PRICE CONCEPT 

The parity price concept for agriculture, as embodied in existing 
legislation, recognizes the fact that we must have a free exchange 
of goods and services on a basis that will mean a fair price to the 
farmer and furnish him an income basis if we are to have and 
maintain prosperity. Everyone must agree that our Nation cannot 
survive if we are to maintain a high price level for industry, a 
high wage level for labor, and at the same time insist that the 
farmers sell their products at a world market level. This Nation 
must work out a farm program that will give the farmers equality 
im purchasing power with labor and industry. Therefore, I have 
arrived at the following conclusions regarding the need of a per- 
manent and prosperous agriculture. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. Give the American farmer equality of opportunity and a 
chance to obtain a fair share of the national income. 

2. Permit no legislation to be enacted which will result in either 
immediate or eventual regimentation of the American farmer. 

3. Restcre the American market to the American farmer. 

4. Continue a soil-conservation program to help the farmer 
improve his land and diversify his crops. 

5. Protect the family-size farm by giving greater benefit pay- 
ments to the small farm on the same principal which provides 
exemptions and lower-rate taxes for small incomes. 

6. Poster cooperation among farmers and farm organizations as 
@ means of solving their problems. Cooperation, to be successful, 
must be based upon a solid business principle and absolute control 
by the farmers themselves. 

7. The conservation of our national water resources, the preser- 
vation of peace and the encouragement and protection of home 
ownership. 


Government Credit Agencies—Bonds and Interest 
Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1939 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. Speaker, the lower the 
rate of interest goes the more likely will it become that in- 
vestment will be made in productive enterprise instead of in 
the purchase of bonds, mortgages, or other certificates of in- 
debtedness. There are two reasons for this. The first is 
that, since interest is low, the margin of investor’s preference 
for buying an interest in enterprise instead of buying the 
right to collect someone’s debt to him will increase. The 
second reason is that the lower the rate of interest, the better 
chance there is that the enterprise can show a profit from his 
business. 

Now, in recent years two groups of people have been in 
great distress in the United States because of their debt 
burdens and consequent foreclosures of their properties— 
either actual or threatened. These are the farmers and the 
home owners. In the case of both groups the Government 
has set up great agencies to try to help them out—the Parm 
Credit Administration for agriculture and the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation for home owners. The rate of interest 
charged farmers on Land Bank Commissioner loans and the 
rate charged home owners on loans made to them has not 
been based merely on the costs of administration plus 2 
margin to cover losses, but has been based upon those factors 
plus the rate of interest which the Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation and the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation were 
paying on their outstanding bonds as well. If these agencies 
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had had no outstanding bonds, obviously their rates of in- 
terest to their borrowers could have been much lower, fewer 
home owners would have lost their homes, and more farmers 
would be in the black today. Let us explore this idea. 

The fact is that Government credit agencies assumed bur- 
dens that private finance would not or could not assume; 
and that while the Government was doing this it, as a matter 
of fact, paid the banking system a handsome gratuity in the 
form of interest on bonds which the banks “bought” with 
credit created for the purpose. Take the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation, for example. It was brought into existence 
partly to save the homes of distressed owners from fore- 
closure; but certainly another function of H. O. L. C. was 
to take off the hands of the banks of the country great num- 
bers of mortgages that were in many cases not likely to be 
collected. I do not object to that. It was a good thing to do. 
But I do contend that had H. O. L. C. not charged so high 
an interest rate to its home-owning borrowers, some of the 
homes that it has had to foreclose might have been saved to 
the owners. And, more especially, I point out that at least 
one reason why H. O. L. C. charged as high a rate of interest 
as it did was because it had to cover the interest on its own 
bonds. 

Here is what happened: The banks, exercising their power 
to create deposit credits, made loans of those credits to home 
owners secured by mortgages. After the crash of 1929 it be- 
came apparent that many of those loans would not be repaid. 
So the H. O. L. C. stepped in and took over those shaky mort- 
gages. In exchange for them it gave the banks Government 
bonds. Those Government bonds were as good as gold; they 
were tax-exempt; and on top of that they bore interest. In 
other words, the banks originally made loans—not cash loans, 
but extensions of credit manufactured simply by book entries 
in the banks’ books. Many of those loans turned out to be 
shaky. So the banks erased their book entries, turned their 
risky mortgages over to the H. O. L. C., and in exchange got 
the equivalent of hard cash plus interest. 

To be more exact, H. O. L. C. issued bonds and sold them 
to the banks for deposits in favor of H. O. L. C. on the banks’ 
bocks. Generally speaking, in other words, the banks created 
the checkbook money with which to buy the bonds. Then 
H. O. L. C. drew checks on its accounts with these banks in 
favor of other banks, or maybe the same ones, and purchased 
from them the mortgages. 

You may be perfectly sure the banks that first loaned 
money on those mortgages sold no bonds in order to raise 
funds to make the loans. They created the demand deposits 
and loaned the deposits to the mortgagors. This is the way 
our present monetary system works. This great Nation de- 
pends for its supply of money on the creation of deposits 
by 15,000 commercial and investment banks. 

The Constitution vested the money-creating power in the 
Congress of the United States. Yet, to protect a private 
special prerogative, the right to create credit, the Government 
gave, first, $3,000,000,000 in bonds to the banks for credit on 
their books and then paid them the same $3,000,000,000 back 
again for the mortgages. Interest on the bonds continued 
and to meet it the home owners’ interest had to be kept 
relatively high, and because of that and other reasons fore- 
closures ensued and people were put out of their homes. 

The same story is true of all the credit agencies of the 
Government. However well secured their loans may be, how- 
ever vast the potential reserves evidently present in the tax- 
ing power of government, nevertheless, each of these credit 
agencies first exchanges its bonds with the banks for their 
privately created checkbook money before it loans money on 
however good security or for however urgent a purpose. 

It would be well to consider the free gifts which these credit 
agencies have given to the financial interests of the Nation 
before criticizing them for sustaining losses occasionally in 
their attempt to relieve agricultural and business distress. 

Day by day bank credit, which is the money of America, is 
created by private investment bankers to finance the purchase 
of great aggregations of the fixed capital assets of the Nation 
or to buy in the national debt, or, indeed, to make possible the 
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operations of a Philip Musica. Then why in heaven’s name 
is it not all right for credit to be created on a far broader and 
firmer base by public agencies of government in order to 
protect the public welfare? 

I ask no special privileges for the Government of my coun- 
try. All I do ask is the same privileges for that Government, 
as it attempts to act in the public interest, as are claimed for 
private interests as they act for themselves. 

Then, indeed, farmers, home owners, small-business men, 
builders, and a host of others could obtain credit at so low a 
rate of interest that they could pay their debts more easily 
and keep their homes and farms and businesses running far 
more satisfactorily. 


Puerto Rico’s Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SANTIAGO IGLESIAS 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1939 


Mr. IGLESIAS. Mr. Speaker, permit me to refer to some 
of the activities of the great bulk of the population of Puerto 
Rico. Our little island of Puerto Rico is spending a consid- 
erable amount of money to expand its tourist business. Dur- 
ing the last few years we have entertained a greatly increased 
number of visitors attracted by the island’s moderate year- 
round climate, its delightful tropical scenery, and historic 
forts and monuments. This influx of visitors would be an 
unqualified blessing to our little Caribbean territory were it 
not for the fact that too many of our guests are writers, bent 
upon grasping in several days or a few weeks an understand- 
ing of our complex political, economic, and social problems. 

Puerto Rico, of course, has no grudge against writers in 
general. We welcome talented visitors who can tell the world 
about Puerto Rico and its people. But to interpret Puerto 
Rico properly to the reading public requires a rather careful 
understanding of the fundamentals of sociology, political sci- 
ence, economics, and psychology. Unfortunately for Puerto 
Rico, too many of the writers who visit us have no more 
than the ordinary 4-year college education, and I suspect that 
some few of them found it necessary to discontinue their 
formal schooling at about the sixth grade. 

As a one-time editor of three newspapers I naturaily am 
disposed to feel kindly toward journalists, magazine writers, 
and even columnists. But I am beginning to waver in my 
loyalty as there accumulates in my files a growing mass of 
inaccurate, misleading, and, sometimes, vicious comments 
about our charming but struggling island. All that keeps me 
from complete despair is the knowledge that the inaccuracies 
and exaggerations are not intentional—at least the great 
majority are not. 

Right now, as I am setting down my opinions, there prob- 
ably is another misguided writer somewhere finishing up a 
sensational article. If this author runs true to form he will 
tell his readers that “Puerto Rico now faces the worst eco- 
nomic crisis in its history”; “that the plight of the under- 
privileged and exploited Puerto Rican laborer is far worse 
after 40 years under the American flag than it ever was under 
the Spanish rule.” The writer is almost certain to state, with 
no consideration for the tremendous social progress which 
Puerto Rico has made, that the people live there in abject 
poverty, and he will be aghast at the shortage of sanitary 
facilities. Continuing, he is very likely to comment on the 
high rate of illiteracy and to deplore the fact that only about 
half the children attend school. 

After talking with a few of our “ilustrados,” our misguided 
intellectuals who can see no good in the island because of 
their own lack of success, our writer will charge that civil 
liberties are being suppressed right and left, and will review 
all instances of occasional disorder and violence on the island, 








giving the gloomy impression that neither life nor property 
are safe in Puerto Rico. In short, if he follows precedent, he 
will attribute to Puerto Rico all the social, economic, and 
political disorders known to the world. Some commentators 
have even reported that fascism and communism exist in 
Puerto Rico, which is absolutely untrue. 

I will admit that it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
for even the most able writer to survey conditions in Puerto 
Rico in 2 or 3 weeks’ time and come out with any sort of a 
sensible or accurate summary of our present status. Indeed, 
the Brookings Institution, one of cur best-known research 
organizations, maintained a staff of experts on the island for 
many months and still did not feel that it had found the 
answer to all our problems, so it is no wonder that an indi- 
vidual writer may make many mistakes if he tries to delve 
into too many aspects of Puerto Rican affairs in a fortnight’s 
time. 

As the island’s official representative in the United States 
Congress, these misleading and unfair statements annoy me 
greatly. The more accurate and unbiased comments, which 
sometimes crowd their way into print, unfortunately do not 
completely offset the more sensational but misleading picture 
which has been placed before the public to the discredit of the 
island. 

I think I am qualified to speak about Puerto Rico, inasmuch 
as I was a grown man there at the time of the American 
occupation in 1898 and have lived there ever since, except for 
the 6 years I have spent in Washington as the island’s Resi- 
dent Commissioner. Having been in public life all that time 
as a leader of labor and a member of the insular legislature, 
I have been close to Puerto Rico’s problems and have gained 
an understanding of the situation there. 

Puerto Rico does have its problems, serious problems; there 
is no doubt about that. The status of the island now is by no 
means satisfactory, but, on the other hand, it is by no means 
as critical or hopeless as many writers picture it. Their chief 
error lies in their lack of standards by which to judge what 
they see and hear. Compared to some of your fine mainland 
cities—alongside the Gold Coast in Chicago or Westchester in 
New York State—Puerto Rico does make a rather sad showing, 
physically and socially, but compared with the slums of New 
York and conditions we hear about among tenant farmers in 
the South, Puerto Rico has not much to be ashamed of, 
although too many of the writers do not think about that. 

To judge Puerto Rico fairly it is essential that present-day 
conditions be compared, first, with the conditions which pre- 
vailed in the past; and, second, with present-day conditions 
in other nearby tropical areas. On these bases our island can 
hold its head pretty high, as I shall try to establish. 

First of all, we must consider the background of the island, 


for only in that way can we judge its progress, which, after | 


all, has a strong bearing on its future. Remember that 


Puerto Rico spent 4 centuries—400 years—as a colony of | 


Spain and was largely neglected during all that time. Spain, 
like any other world power of that era, was interested in 
colonies as sources of wealth. Peru and Mexico were just 
that. They furnished gold and silver and various needed 
commodities. Puerto Rico, on the other hand, was not even 
self-supporting. It had no precious metals and no other 
resources than its soil; consequently the Spanish Government 
paid slight attention to the island and did little to develop it, 
either agriculturally or industrially. As a result, living stand- 
ards were wretched, there was very little capital, literacy was 
low, and education was the privilege of few. In comparison 
with its Caribbean and Latin-American neighbors at that 
time, Puerto Rico was backward and underdeveloped. 

As soon as the island became a part of the United States in 
1898, and particularly since the Puerto Rican people became 
citizens of the United States, great progress has been made 
along many conceivable lines. 

Take labor conditions, for example. Some of the writers 
now claim that the present-day laborer’s plight in agricul- 
ture and in certain industries is miserable. That may be 
true, but we have to look below the surface. 
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many of the laboring class in the country live in crudely built 
homes with a minimum of furniture and conveniences; that 
they are destitute. It is true that the dollar wages today are 
much lower than we would like to see them, but they are 
about three times as high as in 1898, and are increasing 
steadily with the help of the labor organizations there. In 
addition, we have in Puerto Rico, and strictly enforce, a 
child-labor law, a model workman’s compensation law, and 
an 8-hour day both in the mills and in the fields. Collective 
bargaining has been practiced between labor and capita! for 
some years and works successfully, and we now have the 
Federal Wage and Hour Act. Our strikes are settled more 
quickly and peacefully than before, often with the aid of 
arbitration. 

It is absurd for any writer to say that labor in Puerto Rico 
is oppressed. I wish to flatly contradict that charge. Our 
laborers and others in the island enjoy freedom of speech, 
and of the press, trial by jury, freedom of religious belief, and 
all the other privileges of American citizenship. We do not 
vote in national elections, but we have a true democracy in 
which we elect our own legislature and many other public 
officials. 

Wages are comparatively low, as I have mentioned, but in 
other ways the laboring class is enjoying conditions which 
are far better than under the old Spanish rule. Some of our 
workers receive free homes from their employers, together 
with lands on which to grow food to supplement their in- 
comes. Free medical and hospital services are available in 
certain instances. We have no Utopia, that is true, but 
there is no oppression. 

Actually labor conditions in Puerto Rico are superior in 
certain respects to those prevailing in some poorer sections 
of the 48 States, and have improved greatly since the Ameri- 
can occupation. I can speak on this subject with some 
knowledge, because I was one of the first labor-union organ- 
izers. Indeed, I was put in jail just before the Spanish- 
American War broke out, sentenced for daring to propose 
that laborers be given the right to strike and to bargain col- 
lectively. I was in jail when General Miles and his troops 





| landed on the island and was released and became an inter- 


preter of the American ideals. Today those rights for which 
we had to fight and to suffer are enjoyed by every laboring 
man in Puerto Rico. 

Next, let us consider the matter of malnutrition which most 
of the writers emphasize. No one is starving in Puerto Rico, 
and plain and modest as the average laborer’s diet may be, it 
is superior to what he enjoyed in 1900 and earlier. We know 
that because there is more food consumed per person on the 
island than there was 40 years ago. Local food production 
has increased at about the same rate as the population in 
that period of years, according to official Census Bureau 
figures, but purchases of food from the outside—almost en- 
tirely from the farmers in continental United States—have 
increased sixfold while the population has merely doubled. 

Not only is there more food to eat, but the average diet is 
better balanced than it formerly was. Puerto Rico buys and 
consumes each year much more of the important nontropical 
foods, such as meat, lard, wheat flour, butter, and milk, than 
any of the neighboring tropical countries. The average diet, 
to be sure, is not what it might be; there are many cases of 
malnutrition in our island, just as there are in some sections 
of the States, but there has been much improvement in the 
average diet and there will continue to be. The Puerto 
Rican people can purchase the additional foods only because 
they have a higher buying power than the people of various 
other countries in that vicinity. 

Many of the writers who attempt to solve Puerto Rico’s 
probiems seize on the well-exploited idea that we would be 
better off if we stopped growing sugar and tobacco for sale 
outside the island and use all the lands to grow foods for 
local consumption. 'That sounds fine to anyone who does not 
know Puerto Rico, but it just cannot be done in such a way. 
In the first place, some of the foods we now buy from the 


It is true that | States cannot be produced successfully in Puerto Rico. It is 
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impossible to raise wheat there and get anything approach- 
ing a satisfactory yield, and we now consume 425,000 barrels 
of wheat flour each year. Rice yields are far too low even 
on our best lands, and the same is true of various other crops. 
Indeed, the limited wages paid to labor in the sugar industry, 
which is our principal crop and main source of income, will 
buy more than twice as much food as could be grown on all 
the sugar lands. 

In addition, some of our outstanding scientists—and we 
have many of them—have determined that, if we discon- 
tinued growing sugar and tobacco except to fill local needs 
and use all the useful agricultural lands on the island to grow 
food, we could produce only enough to feed the present 
population very poorly on a minimum diet, far below what 
the average person wants today in Puerto Rico. 

There is a shortage of household possessions in many 
homes. The average workingman’s dwelling is plainly and 
sometimes meagerly furnished, but as buying power has 
increased, that condition has improved. We have bought 
from the States in the last 10 years more than 20,000 re- 
frigerators, 20,000 enameled lavatories, 124,000 metal beds, 
15,000 mattresses, 4,000,000 chairs, and millions of other 
everyday articles which add to the comfort of the people. 
We could use considerably more of these necessities, but the 
point is that we already have a great many, far more than 
we used to possess. 

The picture as to education also has been greatly dis- 
torted. Against the charges that literacy is low and many 
of the children cannot attend school, I will make the un- 
qualified statement that Puerto Rico has made more progress 
in public-school education in the last 38 years than any 
country ever has made in a similar period of time. That 
statement can be proved statistically. 

For example, when Puerto Rico first became a part of the 
United States, there was only one building on the island 
which had been built to serve as a Government school; 
today there are more than 2,000 school buildings, many of 
them made from concrete and fine enough to do credit to 
any rural community in the States. In 1898 fewer than 
23,000 children were in school, the total budget for educa- 
tion was only $130,000, and the investment in school prop- 
erty was negligible. At the present time, however, we have 
more than $12,000,000 invested in school buildings and 
equipment, more than 265,000 children attend school, and the 
insular and municipal governments spend in excess of 
$6,000,000 annually on public education. 

Present-day expenditures for schools exceed the insular 
government’s total expenditures back in 1898. Then the 
government spent only about $3,500,000 for all purposes, and 
much of that sum went for the upkeep of the army and the 
church. Speaking in general terms, we have expanded our 
educational program about tenfold in the 38 years, and the 
quality of the instruction has kept pace with the growth in 
facilities and enrollments. 

Our record in combating illiteracy is equally commendable 
if one keeps the past in mind when evaluating the situation. 
In 1898 only 20.4 percent of the people 10 years old and over 
in Puerto Rico could read and write, but at present approxi- 
mately 67 percent, or two-thirds, of the people classify as 
literate, The showing is less favorable than in any of the 
States, but represents an improvement of more than 300 
percent. Moreover, if I may say so without appearing to 
reflect on other countries, Puerto Rico has a higher per- 
centage of its population in school, a higher rate of literacy, 
and spends more per pupil on education than any of its 
Caribbean neighbors for which figures are available. 

If our writers could take the time to seek out these figures, 
they would be less likely to throw up their hands when they 
learn that only about half the island’s children can attend 
school. 'That situation exists because the facilities have not 
yet been expanded sufficiently to accommodate the remain- 
der. It seems fair to assume, however, that the progress so 
far is a good guaranty that continued improvement will be 
effected in the future. After all, we have done pretty well in 
the short space of less than 40 years. 
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Our writing friends have been specially lax in their dis- 
cussion of our sanitary facilities. Many of the homes are, 
to be sure, completely lacking in what we may call indoor 
plumbing. At the end of the Spanish regime, however, con- 
ditions were deplorable. There was just one city with a 
sewage system, only eight communities were equipped with 
water systems, and not one had any facilities for water puri- 
fication. Now 38 cities have modern methods of sewage dis- 
posal, 68 have public water systems, and many have means 
for purifying the water. Steady progress has been made and 
is certain to continue in the future. 

Our death rate has ben reduced more than one-third in 
the last 38 years, making the island a healthier place to live. 
And, believe it or not, we even have been criticized for that 
accomplishment. The reduction in the death rate, without 
a corresponding change in the rate of births, has contributed 
to the increase in population, with the result that we are 
adding about 35,000 or more new people each year to an 
already overcrowded little island. Some of the individuals 
who write about us state that we should have left the death 
rate alone and thus have prevented the population growth. 
That, however, is not the American way of life, and not the 
Puerto Rican way. We intend to continue our progressive 
improvements in sanitation and to find some other means for 
dealing with the population problem. 

One very common charge is to the effect that the small 
farmers and landowners are being driven out and that the 
land is being concentrated into a few hands. That is easily 
answered by official figures. There were in Puerto Rico in 
1935, according to official census figures, 52,790 individual 
farms; in 1920 there were 41,708 farms. The number of in- 
dependent sugarcane growers in 1929 was 4,719; according 
to recent Government figures there were more than 12,000 
cane growers in 1935. Actually, then, the number of small 
farmers seems to be increasing rather than diminishing. 

Turning to a different field, what about law and order? 
I find that many of my acquaintances in the States believe 
Puerto Rico to be a hot-headed and unruly island. They 
have been misled by the ample reports of a few unfortunate 
incidents occurring in recent years. I am well informed on 
this subject, because I was a principal in one of the events. 

A misguided fanatic fired several shots at me while I was 
campaigning for my second term in Congress in the fall of 
1936, and inflicted a flesh wound in my arm. Our chief of 
police was shot down in 1935, and a regrettable incident re- 
sulting in some loss of life occurred in the spring of 1937 
when armed radicals attempted to hold a forbidden parade at 
Ponce. It all sounds bad to be sure, but those are not every- 
day occurrences. 

Actually, Puerto Rico is law-abiding and peaceful on the 
whole. We never have a kidnaping; there has been only 
one pay-roll robbery in recent years; and gangsters are un- 
known. There is a normal amount of petty crime, and we 
have a small group of radicals who want to upset the state 
of affairs, but those are insignificant factors in the over-all 
situation. 

This brings us to the subject of independence, about which 
a great deal has been written and many misunderstandings 
exist. Because a small group of so-called Nationalists have 
been able to attract a great deal of attention, the outside 
world has assumed that they represent the general sentiment 
of Puerto Ricans. That group numbers fewer than 5,000, 
however, out of 1,300,000 people, and in no sense reflects the 
views of the island. A vast majority of the people value their 
American citizenship highly and hope to become even closer 
to the United States in the future. 

I cannot tell you exactly how many of the people in Puerto 
Rico would choose independence if the idea were put up to a 
vote, nor can anyone else quote an accurate figure. I do 
know’, though, that the leaders of the independence movement 
themselves do not claim that more than 20 percent of the 
people would vote for separation from the United States, and 
my own estimate places the figure well below that. 

The last of the misleading pictures so often placed before 
the public is the statement that Puerto Rico is a burden to 








the United States, that the Federal Government has poured 
millions of dollars into the island. Now, let us look at the 
facts. The United States has been generous with our island, 
especially during the last few years, but this is another rela- 
tive matter. Actually reliable Government figures show that 
during the last 5 years Puerto Rico has had less Government 
assistance per capita than any of the 48 States, and that it 
has not participated at all in several of the most important 
relief funds. Indeed, some of the States have had four and 
five times as much financial assistance from the Government 
as Puerto Rico has received on a per capita basis. 

As for Puerto Rico being a burden to the Union, the farm- 
ers in the States hardly can agree with that charge. For 
Puerto Rico is the largest single buyer of American-grown 
rice, buying more than all foreign countries together. It is 
the second best customer for meat products and the third 
largest buyer of lard. It ranks second as a customer of potato 
and fruit growers, and second as a buyer of wheat flour and 
both tobacco and cotton manufactures. The island buys 
more dried beans and peas from farmers in the States than 
are sold to all foreign countries combined. It is one of the 12 
largest customers of the United States for all goods combined, 
spending $20,000,000 last year for goods produced or manu- 
factured here. No; we are hardly a burden. 

In addition, officials of the United States Navy Department 
have just stated that they consider Puerto Rico to be of the 
most strategic importance in national defense, and plans are 
under way for establishing there a large naval base to aid in 
the protection both of our own Atlantic seaboard and of 
Central and South America. Puerto Rico also is destined to 
play a highly important part in the success of the “good 
neighbor” policy, because of its strategic location between the 
big neighbor to the north and the smaller neighbors to the 
south, 

The selection of Emilio del Toro Cuevas, chief justice of the 
Supreme Court of Puerto Rico, as 1 of 12 United States 
delegates to the Inter-American Congress at Lima, and the 
recent proposal to study the possibilities of utilizing the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico for the promotion of cultural relation- 
ships between the Americas are indicative of the contribution 
Puerto Rico can make in the success of the “good neighbor” 
policy. 

Puerto Rico has serious problems, as I have mentioned 
previously, and is handicapped in various ways. But one of 
our severest handicaps is the poorly informed writers who 
magnify our difficulties, distort our current status, and com- 
pletely overlook our tremendous progress. I am hopeful, 
however, that we can remove that handicap, and the others 
as well, through the exercise of patience and typical Puerto 
Rican resourcefulness. 


After Roosevelt—What? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1939 


ARTICLE BY HON. BRUCE BARTON, OF NEW YORE 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include the following article written 
by Hon. Bruce Barton, which appeared in Collier’s magazine 
under date of January 21, 1939: 

[From Collier's of January 21, 1939] 
ArrER ROOSEVELT—WHAT? 
(By Congressman BrucE BArToNn) 


Said a prominent Democratic leader 2 weeks before the elec- 
tion: “There’s something going on—underneath. I don’t under- 
stand it, and I don’t like it. I have been all over the Central 
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States. When you ask people how they intend to vote they 
change the subject. They are not talking, but they have quietly 
made up their minds to do something.” 

What was going on underneath was the silent protest of several 
million Americans. Farmers, who are just naturally opposed to 
being bossed even when prices are high, will have none of it when 
prices crumble. Small-business men and middle-class folks feel 
hampered and insecure. Young people, tramping wearily from 
door to door and finding no door open, are properly rebellious. 
Mr. Hopkins has assumed that the unemployed could be kept per- 
manently manageable, but even they grow weary of the dole. 
People in each of these groups made up their minds to express 
their dissatisfaction in the typical American way, i. e., by throwing 
a brick through the front window of the administration in power. 
The Republican Party was the handiest brick. 

This is the meaning of the election. Many millions of voters, 
annoyed at the New Deal, are in the political market for something 
different. What have we Republicans to offer? 

Well, first of all, we are fully conscious that this is the twentieth 
century, not the nineteenth. The population of the United States 
in the last century increased fifteenfold. The richest continent 
in the world poured its treasures into the hands of the world’s 
freest and most energetic people. Wealth grew by leaps and 
bounds; every new industry found the ranks of its potential cus- 
tomers swelling by the addition of new millions. The major prob- 
lem was one of production—how to build the railroads and factories 
fast enough to keep pace with the demand. Even so recently as 
25 years ago, when I became actively associated with the sales 
problems of industry, we could count on an additional million 
mouths to feed and backs to clothe each year—10,000,000 additional 
customers every 10 years. Sales were plotted and plant extensions 
planned on that sound assumption. 

Now, with startling suddenness, this picture has changed. The 
stoppage of immigration and the preipitate decline in the birth 
rate have halted our population growth. In the kindergartens 
and the first five grades of the Nation’s schools there are today 7.8 
percent fewer children than there were 10 years ago. In 1949 there 
will begin to be fewer children in the first year of high school, and 
in 1960 there will be fewer brides and grooms. At this point the 
curve, instead of shooting upward as in the nineteenth century, 
will begin to turn down. 

The task of the nineteenth century was to build for the demands 
of additional young customers, but today’s task is to raise the con- 
suming capacity of older customers. The political party that is 

uipped to render service in the future must begin by recognizing 
honestly (1) that the masses of the American people have been 
thoroughly convinced that they should and can have a better life, 
and (2) that the process of giving it to them must proceed without 
the impetus of a rapidly expanding population. Anyone who talks 
about the “good old days” marks himself as politically incompetent. 
There can be good days, but never good old days, because the good 
old conditions are gone. 

The immediate obligation of the Republicans is twofold. We 
have first of all a negative duty. As the minority we constitute 
what the English delightfully term “His Majesty’s loyal opposi- 
tion.” It is our constitutional function to compel the majority 
to defend its proposals before the bar of public opinion, to make 
sure that all measures are fully debated, all relevant facts de- 
veloped, all weaknesses revealed. Our field of operations extends 
to the administrative as well as legislative aspects of the New 
Deal, and here a very big job of examination and revaluation 
needs to be done. The piling of agency on agency, and bureau 
on bureau, has resulted in forty billions of debt, 11,000,000 unem- 
ployed, and a condition approaching administrative chaos. 

Democracy will never be saved by bureaucracy. If it is saved at 
all, the people must save it. Therefore, the party that attacks 
bureaucracy and seeks to throw the responsibility for self-govern- 
ment back upon the people is fighting for democracy. 

HOW NEW IS THE NEW DEAL? 

Years ago the historian Buckle pointed out that more progress 
has been made in the democracies of Europe by repealing bad 
laws than by passing new ones. The time has come to review the 
mass of New Deal legislation, preserve the good, and modify or 
repeal the rest. Both parties are agreed on adequate relief, col- 
lective bargaining, the regulation of exchanges, social security, and 
low-priced housing; these, in principle, have ceased to be matters 
of political controversy. 

But beyond this common ground lies a broad area of rash ex- 
periment that is condemned by the whole record of human his- 
tory. Here it may be truthfully said that little in the New Deal 
is really new. Its farm program is only an expensive variation of 
the coffee control that nearly bankrupted Brazil, and the rubber 
control that failed in England. Its centralized and regimented 
Telief operations, with the unholy effort to influence elections, are 
as old as the decline of Rome, when emperors sought by “bread 
and circuses” to keep the masses in line. Its much vaunted dis- 
covery that “oversaving” and “underconsumption” are the cause of 
depressions goes back to de Sismondi, an Italian writer of the early 
nineteenth century, whose ideas were later appropriated and ex- 
pounded by the German Socialists. Public works at the cost of 
deficits and crushing taxes were the chief feature of King Solo- 
mon’s reign, whose kingdom broke into pieces as soon as he was 
dead. 

Since 1929 the country has been in and out of the throes of the 
second post-war depression, corresponding to the depression of the 
1830’s after the Napoleonic Wars, and the panic of 1873 after the 
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Civil War. Always these second and severer depressions have been 
characterized by a flock of wild ideas. Every Member of Congress 
today receives some of these notions in almost every mail. 

There is a simple yardstick with which to measure all these 
panaceas. One has only to ask, “Does the proposal offer an easy 
solution of an old problem? Does it promise to fix things up with- 
out effort or sacrifice on the part of anybody?” If so, it is no 
good. All the easy solutions have been thought of a million times, 
and tried repeatedly in periods of depression. One of the best 
and wisest of my friends used to say, “When I am dead, write 
this on my tombstone, ‘Here lies a man who lived for 50 years and 
learned only one truth—there is no substitute for work.’” The 
Republican Party must have the courage to reaffirm this old- 
fashioned faith. The people may not be quite ready for it, but 
they will be presently. Having tried all the short cuts and found 
them ineffective, their common sense will welcome the idea that 
the way for us all to have more is to produce more, that not money 
wages but real wages are important, and that only a united effort 
on the part of industry, labor, agriculture, and government can 
create an income of eighty-five or ninety billions such as we had in 
1928, when there was practically full employment. We Republicans 
admit that the distribution of the national income was faulty at 
that time; there was too much money at the top and not enough 
down below We favor a fairer distribution, but we favor first and 
foremost a policy that will create something to distribute. 

Space is limited. Let me try to be brief and specific. 

Taxation: When Congress met in special session on November 
15, 1937, the country was already in the first stages of a depres- 
sion. The administration, which had boasted that “we planned it 
that way,” sought to laugh off the seriousness of the situation by 
the feeble expedient of applying the softer word “recession.” The 
Republicans realistically faced the facts. On the first day of the 
session we met in caucus and committed ourselves to work for 
the immediate repeal or modification of the capital gains and un- 
distributed-profits taxes. A joint resolution could have passed 
both houses in 24 hours. It would have liberated vast amounts 
of “chance taking” capital on which the heavy industries, and 
hence the prosperity of the Nation, depend. As a courageous move 
for the reassurance of all industry it would have saved many 
jobs. The administration fought the proposal with all the power 
at its commend. When, months later, Congress tock the bit in its 
teeth and passed the tax bill, it was too late. The depression 
had become acute. Men and women who lost their jobs last 
winter or this spring can lay their troubles at the door of the 
White House. The Republicans fought to save those jobs. 

WHEN TAXES REALLY DESTROY 


The United States has no intelligent system of taxation. More 
than 175,000 separate taxing bodies are empowered to bedevil in- 
dustry, agriculture, and the worker. The medium-sized business 
with which I am associated has offices in 6 States; it must file 97 
different tax returns—local, State, Federal, and social security. In 
England it would file one. Here is a tremendous field for simplifica- 
tion and economy. The New Deal has no tax policy except to hunt 


out every working dollar and slap a penalty on it; there is no | 


appreciation of the sad fact that every dollar collected in taxes is 


a deduction from the people’s purchasing power and hence a brake | 


on production. The only move toward a new philosophy of taxa- 
tion has been made by a Republican, Senator VANDENBERG, whose 
resolution for the investigation of so-called “incentive taxation” 
brought about the appointment of a special Senate committee now 
in session. The idea is to discover whether the power to tax, which 
has been properly termed the “power to destroy,” can be turned 
about and made the power to encourage; whether incentive may be 
extended by lightening the tax burden on productive dollars and 
increasing it on the unproductive. 

Social security: The present law tossed aside the experience of 
other countries and the advice of experts by dismissing the “pay as 
you go” policy and providing for a so-called “reserve” of billions. 
The reserve is not a reserve at all but an out-and-out fraud. The 
hundreds of millions of extra tax money collected annually is not 
being accumulated to meet .uture payments but is being poured 
out in the T. V. A., or the effort to reelect Senator BarKLEy, or 
wherever and however the administration may decide. The un- 
necessarily heavy burden of the ray-roll taxes acts to diminish em- 
ployment. The law should be revised and the “pay as you go” 
principle adopted. 

Relief: A statesmanlike document presented to the Congress in 
the last session was the minority report of the Republican House 
Members on the administration’s measure coupling pump priming 
and relief. Had the recommendations of the Republicans been 
adopted, the country would have been spared the scandal of relief 
funds being used to influence elections; the administration of 
relief would have been decentralized and made nonpartisan; those 
who deserve help would have been more adequately cared for, and 
the tax burden decidedly reduced. 

The Wagner Labor Relations Act: Designed to guarantee the 
right of collective bargaining and improve the condition of labor, 
this act has been followed by an epidemic of strikes and bitter 
controversies. It is a one-way law. It sets up a board that is com- 
plainant, prosecutor, jury, and judge. Before it the employer has 
no rights, and from its decisions, either as to fact or law, there is 
no appeal. It was enacted under the mistaken notion that has 
pervaded so much of our recent legislation that what is good for 
business 1s bad for labor and agriculture, and that what is bad 
for business is good for labor and agriculture. 
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With the purposes of the act we Republicans are in accord, but 
it is no secret that the President and Senator WaGcNerR both are 
well aware of the defects operating to defeat its purposes. Their 
hands are tied because the New Deal is politically and financially 
in debt to the C. I. O. The Republican Party seeks to advance 
the interests of American labor and promote employment by the 
wise amendment of this law. 

The railroads: The Republican Party would proceed promptly 
to the reorganization, recapitalization, and coordination of the 
railroads. The objective must be not higher but lower rates. 
Prosperity consists of volume of business multiplied by velocity. 
Make the movement of people and goods swift and inexpensive 
and you have taken a long step toward full employment, cheaper 
housing, and the solution of the farm problem. 

Government competition with business: Government should 
never seek to do with taxpayers’ money what private citizens can 
do better and more economically with their own. The acceptance 
of this principle will mean radical revision of many New Deal 
policies; we may consider the utilities as just one example. 
Here is an industry that should begin immediately the expendi- 
ture of not less than $3,000,000,000 for modernization and expan- 
sion. It is spending practically nothing. Why? Because you, 
gentle reader, are afraid to put a nickel of your savings into 
utility stock. We are accustomed to speak carelessly of “capital” 
and “capitalists.” You, with your $100 of savings, are a capitalist, 
and the total of the savings of millions of people like you con- 
stitutes “capital.” You want to invest your savings where they 
will be reasonably safe. You do not want to put your $100 into 
an electric plant if tomorrow Mr. Ickes can point a revolver at the 
head of the management and say: “Either sell your plant to the 
city for 50 cents'on the dollar or we will use public money to 
build a competing plant and~put you out of business.” This 
utility deadlock could be cleared up in 48 hours, with full protec- 
tion of the public interest. The Republican Party would clear it 
up and in doing so create tens of thousands of jobs. 

The farmer: The one best part of the Agricultural Act of 1937 
was the section authorizing several million dollars for research in 
new uses for agricultural products. This provision, strongly urged 
and supported by the Republicans, has excited only mild interest 
in the Department of Agriculture, where the thinking is in terms 
of restriction, cash bonuses, and votes, not of research and new 
markets. 

The present farm problem is a self-evident failure. Each new 
session of Congress is asked for increased appropriations, yet the 
surpluses mount, the prices tumble. A sound program will pro- 


vide for research for soil conservation, for the storage of surpluses, 
and for low-priced transportation. It will abolish bureaucratic 
control, encourage low-priced producers to produce to capacity, 
and help the farmer who cannot produce efficiently to establish 
himself in some other form of useful activity. Abundance at low 
prices is the only sound program for the farmer or the industrialist. 

Other issues are omitted for the present because of the limita- 


tions of space. I wish to conclude with something that seems to 
me far more important than any specific legislative proposal, a 
discussion of the spirit in which the Republican Party would 
approach the whole problem of re-creating the American vision 
of the future. 

A moment ago it was remarked that little in the New Deal is 
new. But something has happened in the past 50 years to pro- 
duce greater changes in human life than in the several thousand 
years before. That something is modern business, with its fairy 
stepchild, organized scientific research. In 1893 there was a world’s 
fair in the city of Chicago, and 40 years later, in 1933, there was 
another. The estimate has been made that half of the people 
who attended the second Chicago fair were supported by industries 
that did not even exist at the time of the first. 

There was no industrial laboratory for scientific research in 
America at the time of the first world’s fair; today there are more 
than 1,600 such laboratories, and industry is expending $800,000 
a business day to find new products and ways of improving present 
products and producing them more cheaply. Obviously these 
laboratories and the business organization that has established 
and now sustains them are the first and most important shock 
troops in the battle against poverty, ill-health, unemployment, and 
insecurity. Has any member of the New Deal ever visited one of 
these laboratories? Has any Washington official ever tried to find 
out what opportunities for increasing employment and adding to 
the general well-being are envisioned in the research work now 
going on? If a man from Mars were to descend upon us and dis- 
cover the telephone, the automobile, the radio, and a hundred other 
modern marvels, each one the author of millions of jobs, he would 
ask: “What has produced these miracles?” And when he was told 
that they are the products of industry, his natural comment would 
be: “This thing you call industry must be indeed a wonderful en- 
richer of life. Certainly you should cherish it, and seek to under- 
stand it, and encourage it in every way to go forward and produce 
more wealth for everyone.” 

DIAGNOSIS AFTER OPERATION 


After 6 years of new bureaus, new taxes, new restrictions, and 
the monotonous repetition of the threat, “If business does not, 
Government will,” somecne in Washington conceived the idea that 
it might be a good idea to find out what business really is and how 
it operates. The result was the appearance of Mr. Charles F. Ket- 
tering, and others of his kind, before the Anti-Monopoly Commit- 
Mr. Kettering is head of the research laboratories of General 
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Motors. As the inventor of the electric seif-starter, which made 
the automobile a universal servant and so helped to create millions 
of jobs, Mr. Kettering gave testimony that, according to the news- 

reports, astonished Senator O’MaHoney and his associates. 
They were taken into a world of new ideas and future possibilities 
that they did not even know existed. 

Why did the New Deal wait 6 years to discover men like Ketter- 
ing? Why, after 6 years of surgical operations on business, does 
it at long last decide to put away the knife and try to make a 
diagnosis? How many jobs would have been saved if the diagnosis 
had been attempted 6 years ago, before the slashing started? 

The Republican Party is the party of business (little “b” not big 
“B”) and makes no apologies for that fact. It understands and 
knows how to promote cooperation. It knows too how sensitive 
and easily destroyed is that elusive but all-important element 
called confidence. A single careless remark from the White House 
to the effect that copper prices are too high is sufficient to set in 
motion the vicious spiral of deflation. An incendiary speech by 
Harold Ickes or Robert Jackson is enough to cause thousands of 
plans for expansion to be laid on the shelf. And taxes piled on 
taxes eat up the money that used to finance new ventures which, 
whether they succeeded or failed, were the source of new employ- 
ment. 

Industry is a living body, highly integrated, with nerves extending 
to every part. Cripple a limb, and the whole body limps; prick 
even a finger, and the pain is felt throughout. The Republican 
Party recognizes that there are still business maladies to be cured. 
But we would proceed cautiously, quietly, with one thing at a time. 

America has submitted to 6 years of special emphasis on the 
inferiority complex. It has been told that its institutions are broken 
down, that it has no health, no hope. Today there is beginning to 
Sweep over the country a homesickness for the simpler ways and 
quieter days. In this development, as is usually the case, the shift 
in popular sentiment is ahead of the perception of the politicians. 
While the New Dealers are still stirring new crusades, and promis- 
ing more ents, the people are beginning to hunger for 
cooperation instead of strife, for a chance to work and save some- 
thing again, for peace and a generous dose of quiet. If this yearn- 
ing increases it spells the New Deal’s finish. The New Deal is the 
child of excitement, rash experiment, fanatical zeal, and sound 
and fury. When these pass, it passes. 

Lifting ourselves by our economic bootstraps is no good. A high 
wage rate, if offset by high prices, is not progress. Abundance is 
achieved through mass production, and this means that those who 
can produce most cheaply, whether in the factory or on the farm, 
must be encouraged to do more. We merely defeat the whole pro- 
gram if we try by penalties to slow down the efficient producer in 
order to preserve the inefficient or to reward anyone for what he 
does not produce. These are simple fundamental principles, and on 
them the Republican Party would proceed. 

But some of us hold that America’s economic problems are at 


more economic measures but a fresh and hopeful philosophy. 
What would happen if our leadership should encourage us to try to 
see how much we can give to the United States? What are the 
potentialities of America if a spirit of mutual confidence and coop- 
eration can be substituted for class consciousness and organized 
greed? A people who have conquered a continent in a brief cen- 
tury and a half and turned it into the most powerful nation on 
earth can solve its problems of distribution and move forward to a 
life of comfort, security, and good will. 

Some months ago a report came out of Washington to the effect 
that about one-third of the families in the United States have an 
annual income of $471. Did that seem to you a cause for discourage- 
ment? I interpreted it as the greatest challenge and opportunity 
ever offered in American industry. Suppose by making things better 
and cheaper we can give to $471 the purchasing power of $800, what 
a tremendous additional market that will open! Suppose that by 
cooperation between agriculture, industry, labor, and government 
we can lift the $800 to $1,200 or $2,500, how much more and better 
food will be consumed, how many factories will be called upon to 
step up their production, how quickly the railroad problem will 
disappear. This, not the dole, is the way to solve the problem of the 
“one-third who are ill-fed, ill-clothed, ill-housed.” This is the 
program for a country that must have increased production without 
the stimulus of increasing population. 

GOOD NEWS FOR VOTERS 


We need more Ketterings in Washington and fewer Ickes and 
Hopkinses; more men of faith and practical wisdom, and a clean- 
out of the theorists and the defeatists. We need a leadership that 
will cry aloud: “The period of abuse, extravagance, and restriction 
is over.” At least 10 years of quiet are needed to give administra- 
tion a chance to catch up with legislation. In that period we are 
all going to work, we are all going to save, we are all going to be 
willing to put forth a little extra effort in order that the country 
can be made safer for our children and grandchildren. We are 
going to enlist in a 10 years’ war, not against a foreign foe but 
against poverty, poor housing, worn-out industrial equipment, out- 
moded products that ought to be cheaper and better. 

Already this spirit of noblesse oblige is beginning to be evident. 
Therein lay one of the most heartening things in the past cam- 
paign. In State after State a higher type of citizen entered the 
race for office; men and women never before in politics turned their 
backs on comfortable lives and substantial incomes to contend 
for the opportunity of public service. When you see a Saltonstall, 
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& Vanderbilt, a Barbour, a Taft, and others of their kind ringing 
doorbelis and canvassing the voters, it is good news. It means 
that those who owe most to America are recognizing their respon- 
sibility, that the spirit of sacrifice is at work, and is starting where 
it should start—at the top. 





The Transportation Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 25 (legislative day of Tuesday, January 
17), 1939 


ADDRESS BY D. B. ROBERTSON AT FOURTH ANNUAL ECO- 
a CONFERENCE, WINTER PARK, FLA., JANUARY 26, 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the very able and illuminating address on the transpor- 
tation situation, to be delivered by D. B. Robertson, president, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, at the 
Fourth Annual Economic Conference, Rollins College, Winter 
Park, Fla., January 26, 1939, be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

It is a privilege for me to appear in the environment of this 


beautifully located college, which President Hamilton Holt re- 
ferred to as “an adventure in common-sense education.” 
Transportation appears to be an appropriate subject to discuss 
in these surroundings, for it was this function of our economic 
life which brought Florida into the Union. I am told that in 
1885, when this fine institution was founded within this lovely 
lake district of the Ponce de Leon land, there were but 119 


| white families and 12 Negro families, 2 general stores, a town 


hall, a public school, the Rogers House, which is now the Vir- 
ginia Inn, and the Congregational Church. In 1885 the last 
frontier of America was this fair State. As a former trustee of 


bottom spiritual; that what the country needs most of all is not | Rollins, Joshua C. Chase stated at your fiftieth anniversary cele- 


bration in 1935, “at that time, 1885, the peninsula of Florida 
was just beginning to emerge from the wilderness. Florida was 
really a poor State—its wealth per capita was lower at that time 
than any other State in the Union. Its resources were hardly in 
the commencement of their development—no automotive vehicles, 
no telephones, no radios, no electric lights or electric refrigerators 
or electric fans. There was no railroad operating between Jack- 
sonville and Sanford. All freight and passengers from the North 
came by boat from Jacksonville to Sanford to connect with a 
narrow gage railroad that operated one train daily, each way, 
between Sanford and Tampa. The train was 1 hour and § 
minutes between Sanford and Winter Park.” 

Today, because of transportation and the genius of its people, 
Florida has become one of the great resort empires of the world— 
the land of flowers. Instead of a population of less than 350,000 
in 1885, today Florida is a State with a population in excess of 
1,500,000 people. Instead of less than 500 in its population, 
Winter Park has evolved into a permanent population of over 
4,000. Your excellent “suburb” Orlando, with its 50,000 popula- 
tion—another evidence of tremendous growth which refiects the 
attractiveness of your community to the people of the country— 
permits us to examine one of the many results of efficient trans- 
portation. 

You have asked me to discuss the transportation situation. I 
presume a reason for your courteous invitation relates to my 
membership on a Committee of Six composed equally of railroad 
presidents and railroad labor executives, which recently made its 
report to the President of the United States. At the time the Presi- 
dent made this appointment, the carrier managements and labor 
were in the midst of the closing weeks of a severe controversy 
which, until it was satisfactorily concluded, delayed the beginning 
of our task. 

We followed the initiative of our great President with assurances 
from him that he would support our findings. Thus, the job was 
a serious one. He appealed to us to endeavor to find an answer 
to this vexing question, as practical men actually engaged in 
American transportation. 

Although the President appointed this Committee in the latter 
part of September, we did not get into a “huddle over the muddle” 
until early November. Thus, the Committee, amply provided with 
excellent technical assistants, had less than 2 months to produce 
a report with recommendations designed to meet the problem to 
which the President had committed us. However, with the public 
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interest primarily in mind, the Committee intensified its activity. 
We gave our continuous and concentrated consideration to an 
earnest examination of the problem. 

We found that each member was an “individualist.” The de- 
bates were strenuous and lengthy. To bring forth recommenda- 
tions, covering such a vast economic problem, required unselfish 
detachment in our deliberations. This great national transporta- 
tion problem, which had accumulated over the years—intricate 
and complicated—has no defined national transportation policy 
attached to it. Rail, highway, water, air, and pipe-line transport 
had woven an entangled and vast web of competitive lines, cover- 
ing almost every section of the Nation. These traffic lines, we 
found, resulted in serious wasteful competition between the various 
forms of transport. The capacity of all these means of convey- 
ance was much greater, taken together, than traffic requirements. 

So far as the railroads are concerned, they not only suffered 
from low traffic volume, but also from depressed freight rates 
affecting a substantial portion of their traffic. We found public 
regulation complex and unequal. The forms of transport, other 
than by rail, had enjoyed for years an amazing governmental 
favoritism. We found that while the railroads were paying 9 
cents out of their revenue dollar for taxes, the highway regulated 
carriers were paying but 4% cents, and water transportation but 
2 cents out of each revenue dollar. Moreover, it was costing rail- 
roads for the maintenance and capital charges of their highway, 
an additional 25 cents out of each revenue dollar, while the other 
forms of transport received their rights of way without cost. In 
other words, railroads had a disadvantage amounting to 291% cents 
per revenue dollar against their. highway competitors. Regula- 
tion, taxation, and subsidies were found surprisingly unequal. 
After a full examination of the wide range of data and surveys 
placed before the Committee, we resolved that the only possible 
opportunity to approach a solution was by adopting a policy of 
“a fair field for all and special favors for none of the various 
modes of transportation.” 

We found from the facts, also, that it was necessary to create 
effective machinery so that this policy could be placed in opera- 
tion. Therefore, our recommendations were largely premised on 
the policy and its execution. The straightening out of the trans- 
portation muddle is required to bring about a sound, substantial, 
and sustained revival of business activity. Every phase of our 
economic and social life is dependent on the harmonious arrange- 
ment of these arteries of commerce. The public is entitled to the 
best service that transportation can provide. The public is en- 
titled to the lowest rates, consistent with the development and 
maintenance of transportation on a scale sufficient for the needs 
of commerce and the national defense. No form of transporta- 
tion should have preferred treatment from Government over and 
against another form. There should be equality in governmental 
regulation, imposition, and subsidization. 

Unless there is developed a national transportation system, re- 
lating to all forms of transport on a coequal basis, there is bound 
to be an unbalanced economic situation. Thus, we recommended 
that there be a definite national transportation policy, so that the 
Nation’s transportation system would be amply competent to fully 
meet the needs of commerce, of the Postal Service, and of the na- 
tional defense; and that “there should be no further delay in the 
adoption of a definite national transportation policy, which will 
provide for fair and impartial regulation of all modes of transport; 
that such regulation should be so administered as to preserve the 
inherent advantages of each mode, promote safe, economical, and 
efficient service and foster sound economic conditions; encourage 
fair wages, equitable working conditions, established through col- 
lective bargaining, and prevent unfair and destructive competition. 

In order to improve the machinery for handling this policy we 
proposed that the Interstate Commerce Commission be given the 
responsibility for the administration of all regulatory provisions 
relating to rates, service, valuation, and accounting, covering all 
forms of transport, together with powers of investigation limited 
to its jurisdiction. 

We found in the present regulatory scheme of transportation that 
a variety of governmental agencies were involved in unrelated regu- 
lation. To continue such a heterogeneous scheme is absurd. Four- 
teen different regulatory agencies govern the regulation of five dif- 
ferent forms of transportation within our national system. 

We examined the eight general heads under which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission now directs its numerous regulatory and 
administrative functions pertaining to railroads. These related to 
the Commission’s control over rates; over various services respecting 
the supply, use, movement, distribution, and interchange of equip- 
ment, etc.; its control over accounting; its duty to ascertain and 
report on and keep itself informed of the value of all property 
owned and used for common-carrier purposes; its control over all 
construction of new lines and all extensions or abandonments of 
existing lines, including the power to require extensions of lines in 
proper cases or the construction of necessary facilities for inter- 
change of traffic between railroads or between railroads and water 
carriers and to compel the joint use of terminals; its control over 
railroad finance, concerning the issuance of securities, acquisition 
of control by one railroad of another or by a railroad of a water 
carrier or motor carrier, the consolidation of two or more railroads, 
mergers, leases, interlocking directorates, etc.; 
general power to institute investigations on its own motion into 
any matters coming within its jurisdiction in order to enforce the 
act or of making recommendations to Congress with respect thereto; 
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also its miscellaneous duties pertaining to the enforcement of | 
carrier compliance with numerous statutes relating to hours of ' system of tolls for commerciel use of certain inland waters, the 





service, health, comfort, and safety of employees, as well as various 
other matters. 

In addition to these controls over railroads, we examined the 
Commission’s powers relating to regulation of highway transporta- 
tion. We found that so far as concerns common carriers by motor 
vehicle, it is almost as comprehensive in scope as that I have de- 
scribed as applicable to the railroads, but by no means so intensive 
or restrictive. 

The Commission’s regulation of pipe-line transportation covers 
only matters of rates, accounting, and valuation. 

The Commission’s regulation of waterway transportation has lit- 
tle uniformity of application, but Government administration of 
this kind of transportation is widely scattered amongst different 
agencies. However, should a railroad own or control a water car- 
rier, the Commission then has full and exclusive control over the 
matters of rates, accounting, valuation, and the issuance of secu- 
rities. Hence, we recommended that there be a full equality of regu- 
lation over all forms of transportation uniform and similar in 
character and scope; that this regulation be concentrated into two 
agencies of Government (the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and a transportation board); that the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission cover rates, services, valuation, and 
accounting; that its powers with respect to investigation be lim- 
ited to matters properly falling within its jurisdiction covering 
all forms of transportation; that the Commission be required by 
statute to administer, uniformly and impartially, the regulatory 
provisions relating to all modes of transport, so as to prevent it 
from dividing or departmentalizing itself along other than strictly 
functional lines. It was also proposed the Commission retain 
jurisdiction over the administration of statutes relating to safety, 
hours of service, etc. “ 

The members of the transportation board would be appointed 
in the same way and with qualifications and tenure of office 
similar to those of the Interstate Commerce Commission. This 
transportation board, it was proposed, should be specifically 
“charged with the duty of investigating and reporting to the Con- 
gress (a) concerning the relative economy and fitness of rail car- 
riers, water carriers, and motor carriers, for transportation service, 
or any class thereof, with the view of determining the service for 
which each is especially fitted or unfitted and for which its use 
should accordingly be encouraged or discouraged in the interest 
of avoiding wasteful and destructive competition, and (b) concern- 
ing the extent to which the three modes of transportation are 
supported, directly or indirectly, by the use of Government funds, 
together with its recommendations as to legislation dealing with 
either of these subjects which it deems necessary or desirable. 
This should be a continuing duty, but the board should be re- 
quired to make its first report on both subjects within 1 year from 
the date of its creation.” 

The Committee was of the opinion that “equality of regulation 
can only come through the regulation of like functions of all 
agencies of transportation by the same regulatory authority.” We 


| felt that inefficiency would result if any one regulatory body were 


burdened with work beyond its capacity. Hence, we recommended 
that, after the investigation is completed and the report filed, the 
new board “should be vested with full jurisdiction for the admin- 
istration, as to all modes of transportation, of all provisions of 
the regulatory statutes that relate to ‘facilities’ and ‘finance.’” And, 
as I have already described, that the Board be fully and exclusively 
responsible “for the discharge of all functions of a research and 
promotional nature relating primarily to any mode of transporta- 
tion wherever the responsibility for the discharge of any such 
function may now be lodged,” within the structure of the Federal 
Government. 

We recommended that the rate-making rule, section 15a of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, be repealed and a new rate-making rule 
substituted which would apply to all forms of transportation “to 
the effect that it shall be the duty of the Commission to exercise 
its authority over rates, so far as is consistent with its duty to 
protect the public against the exaction of unreasonable and un- 
justly discriminatory rates, in such way as to permit the establish- 
ment, by each mode of transportation, of rates which, as a whole, 
will be adequate, under honest, efficient, and economical manage- 
ment: (a) To sustain a national transportation system sufficient 
at all times to meet the needs of commerce, of the Postal Service, 
and of the national defense; (b) to establish and maintain credit 
so that capital essential to provide the needed facilities and service 
may be attracted to the transportation industry; and (c) to afford 
fair treatment to those having their money invested in the property 
held for and used in the service of transportation.” ‘This proposal 
did not change the Commission’s power to allow “reasonable lati- 
tude to modify or adjust any particular rate which it may find 
to be unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory and to prescribe 
different rates for different sections of the country.” We did not 
propose any limitation of “the power of the Commission to pre- 
scribe maximum and minimum rates or to suspend new rates.” 

The Committee proposed the repeal of the long-and-short-haul 
provisions of section 4 of the Interstate Commerce Act. A bill 
covering this matter has been before Congress for a number of 
years. Under the present section 4 the railroads are “prohibited 
from charging lower rates to or from a given point than apply to 
or from directly intermediate points without first securing specific 
authority from the Interstate Commerce Commission.” This rule 
has been a serious obstacle particularly to transcontinental rail- 
roads in successfully competing with other forms of transportation. 

The Committee proposed that there be “a fair and reasonable 








elimination of the Inland Waterways Corporation and the disposal 
of its properties.” 

The Committee also proposed that the railroads be relieved by 
legislation, both National and State, of certain unjust tax burdens 
and that the Government bear the expense of eliminating grade 
crossings. 

We recommend the adoption of a policy by Government that when- 
ever “in connection with the improvement of navigable waters or 
the carrying out of flood-control or similar projects, a railroad is 
required to alter or reconstruct bridges or other facilities, it be re- 
imbursed by the Government for all costs in execess of any direct 
benefit accruing to it.” 

We also suggested the repeal of the reduced-rates provisions under 
the so-called land-grant statutes. 

We also proposed the “establishment of a single court vested 
with exclusive jurisdiction over matters connectd with railroad 
reorganizations, and composed of judges selected with special refer- 
ence to their experience in and qualifications for this highly spe- 
cialized service—the Federal courts to retain jurisdiction over all 
matters not connected with reorganization. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to be relieved of all responsibility in railroad 
reorganization.” 

The Committee suggested the “repeal of provisions of the act 
which make the Commission responsible for the prescription of u 
general plan for consolidation of railroads, thereby restoring to the 
carriers all initiative, but requiring approval by the transportation 
board of any proposed consolidation. Such approval to be granted 
or withheld in accordance with the considerations set forth in 
our report, including protection of the public interest and a fair 
one — arrangement to protect the interests of employees 
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Lastly, the Committee proposed that there be “legislation enlarg- 
ing the powers of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to pur- 
chase or guarantee obligations of and to make loans to railroads, 
or to receivers or trustees thereof, and modifying the requirements 
with respect to the approval by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion of any such purchase, guaranty, or loan.” 

If I had time I should be pleased to go more fully into certain 
of these matters that I have rather hurriedly sketched. It is suffi- 
cient for me to reiterate that the task of the Committee was one 
of huge proportions. We could not attempt to dispose of all 
problems of transportation. Our approach was more in the light 
of endeavoring to remove some of the major causes of our trans- 
portation difficulties and to be constructively helpful in creating 
a@ greater degree of stability in the transportation field. 

The aspects of the transportation problem, which I have cov- 
ered with you today, impress me as sufficient to give you some food 
for thought in your consideration of it. The problem cannot by 
any means be solved overnight. There are too many confusing and 
opposing angles that have contributed toward the present chaotic 
situation. But I confidently believe that with the support of the 
President the Committee’s recommendations will have the effect, 
if favorably considered by Congress, of molding our various forms 
of transport into an adequate national transportation system; one 
that will meet the full needs of commerce, of our postal service, 
and of our national defense. 





Farm Buying Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SHERMAN MINTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 27 (legislative day of Tuesday, January 17), 
1939 


ADDRESS BY JOHN NAPIER DYER AT VINCENNES, IND. 


Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous. consent 
that an address recently delivered by John Napier Dyer, a 
prominent farmer and distinguished citizen of Indiana, be- 
fore the Rotary Club at Vincennes, Ind., may be published 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Today the spotlight of public attention is focused on the eco- 
nemic conditions in agriculture. No one doubts that the return 
of prosperity to the United States is dependent upon the restora- 
tion of buying power to the American farmer. 

Every manufacturer, every seller of goods, must take a personal 
and vital interest in improving the condition of agriculture, for 
by far the largest potential buying group in this country is the 
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rural population. Forty-four percent of the people in the United 


States are dependent directly or indirectly upon the farm. 

How can the economic condition of the farmer be improved? 
No matter what differences of opinion may exist as to the methods 
of bringing quick relief to agriculture, there is unanimous agree- 
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ment that enduring agricultural prosperity is dependent upon the 
employment from food and textile resources to feed and clothe 
the millions of our population who are ill-clothed and lack a full 
necessary diet, and the maintenance of a price structure for agri- 
culture, away from the vagaries of the speculative system which 
causes the American farmer to be at the mercy of a speculative 
set-up with world-wide ramifications. In the staple agricultural 
commodities price changes of 10 percent are the usual annual fluc- 
tuations, and in many instances there is variation of as much as 
300 percent in 1 year. The gamblers thrive upon the very thing 
which brings disaster to the farmer. 

Thirty-cent corn, 8-cent cotton, and 55-cent wheat spells ruin 
for producers of these crops. Also it dooms the great manufac- 
turing industries of the country to idleness and inactivity. It is 
the principal cause for labor unemployment, with attendant misery 
and want for the workingman and his family. 

Farm buying power results from the American profit system ap- 
plied to agriculture, which gives the farmer a profit from the 
operation of his business. 

Equality for agriculture is the fair and equitable distribution 
of the national income, without which there can be no farm buying 
power. 

In our country, where one-third of the people (40,000,000) are 
ill-fed, ill-clothed, and ill-housed, there can be no such thing as 
a surplus of the commodities which provide food, clothing, and 
shelter for the people. 

In a land filled with “milk and honey,” it does seem lacking in 
just plain, ordinary, common sense to open our doors for the for- 
eign farmer to overload our markets with more “milk and honey” 
than we can consume and thereby create unwieldy domestic sur- 
pluses to depress the prices which our farmers must sell their 
products for. 

The American manufacturer is protected by a tariff from the 
inroads of cheap foreign competition. The American market is 
reserved for the American manufacturer. 

American labor is protected from the inroads of cheap foreign 
labor by an exclusion «ct which gives to American labor the 
American market. 

The American farmer is entitled to and should, by every ele- 
ment of fair play, have the American market reserved for him. 
Imports of competitive agricultural commodities should be ex- 
cluded from our markets. The annual importation of approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000 worth of directly competitive foreign farm 
products is a serious menace to American agriculture and destroys 
American farm buying power—which in turn closes American fac- 
tories and creates vast unemployment for American labor. Neces- 
sary imports of foreign food and textile products and their 
substitutes should pay a liberal entrance fee for the privilege of 
supplying our markets. Prosperity is a tripod supported by three 
legs-—agriculture, industry, and labor—wholly interdependent, with- 
out any one of which there can be no economic stability. 

Agriculture produces original wealth from the soil—85 percent of 
all our original wealth is produced by American farmers. 

Industry buys the products of agriculture and processes them, 
thereby creating farm buying power which consumes the products 
of industry and makes possible the employment of labor. Like- 
wise, in turn, labor consumes the products of both farm and 
factory, and thereby speeds the process of consumption. Thus is 
created the cycle of prosperity. Farm to factory to labor to farm 
to factory in a never-ending, continuous operation, which in the 
final analysis spells p-r-0-s-p-e-r-i-t-y. 

To remove any one of the three legs of prosperity’s tripod throws 
the cycle out of adjustment and destroys the economic structure 
of the Nation. 

Agriculture, as has been sufficiently well demonstrated in the 
past 18 years, is the keystone of the cycle and is the primary factor 
which must start the wheels of industry through its ability to 
create wealth and to insure buying power. Therefore agriculture 
must be provided with buying power and a price for its prcducts, 
above the cost of production, is the first step in the evolution of 
prosperity. Eight-cent cotton, 30-cent corn, 55-cent wheat is not 
buying power. 

Buying power is created out of a price comparable to the price 
of the things which the farmer will buy out of the proceeds de- 
rived from the sale of wheat, corn, and cotton. 

A comparable price is then the thing which must be provided 
for agriculture. 

In the good and prosperous years 1905 to 1914 there was a parity 
relationship in the price of agricultural commodities to the price 
of industrial commedities. Therefore to recreate farm buying power 
it is necessary to return to the same price relationships which 
then existed. This cannot be accomplished by any economic leger- 
demain nor by the hocus pocus cf supply and demand. 

In the field of public utilities, to safeguard the interests of capi- 
tal and consumer, commissions establish equitable prices for serv- 
ice and commodity. 

In industry prices are stabilized by agreements. The price of 
steel rails has not varied in the past 10 years. The retail selling 
price of automobiles seldom, if ever, varies throughout a season. 

Silver: The price is fixed by statute and edict, in the interest of 
American silver producers and for the benefit of the whole world. 

Gold: Thirty-tive dollars an ounce is the fixed price in the in- 
terest of a stabilized currency and to safeguard the monetary inter- 
ests of those whose business is money. 

What greater public utility is there than food and clothing? 

What justification can there be for the depression of the prices 
of these great agricultural commodities below production cost in 
our United States? 
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The prices of gold and silver, public utilities, steel, and automo- 
biles are not created by speculation. Prices are fixed by edict or by 
the industry itself. 

Why not adjust the prices for wheat, corn, and cotton to a figure 
comparable to the prices of industrial commodities according to the 
Government price index. Six million farmers cannot do this for 
themselves. Government is the agency of these 6,000,000 people, 
and it is the duty and responsibility of government to stabilize 
business, create prosperity, and do that which will do those things. 

An immediate adjustment of prices for wheat, corn, and cotton is 
the direct road to economic recovery. 

Reasonable production control by farmers themselves; elimination 
of all gratuities to farmers. Protection for the consumer against 
unreasonable prices at retail, and an assured minimum price for the 
crop to the producer. The exportable surplus, if any, to be sold 
in world markets at world competitive prices; the loss, if any, to 
be paid out of revenues from the tariff on all protected industries. 

This means new steady jobs for 10,000,000 unemployed, a quick 
recovery of railroad earnings, a boom expansion for industry, a re- 
vival of home building, the employment of excess capital reserves, 
the feeding, clothing, and housing of 40,000,000 Americans out of 
the horn of plenty from the proceeds of the production of 6,000,000 
American farmers. 

Put agriculture to work at a profit to create the ty which 
Government spending has not, cannot, and will not alone create. 

A farmer buying power of $18,000,000,000 will do the trick quick 
and make the return of a national income of $80,000,000,000 sure 
and certain. 


Aviation and National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ERNEST LUNDEEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 27 (legislative day of Tuesday, January 17), 
1939 


EDITORIAL FROM COLLIER’S OF JANUARY 28, 1939 


Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a short editorial from Collier’s 
Weekly of January 28, 1939, on the subject of aviation and 
our national defense. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From Collier’s of January 28, 1939] 
ASK THE MEN WHO KNow 


Members of the administration have been steaming up national- 
defense talk for months. But among the last persons whose advice 
has been sought have been Gen. Malin Craig and Rear Admiral 
William D. Leahy. General Craig is only the Chief of Staff of the 
Army; Admiral Leahy is nothing but the Chief of Naval Operations. 

We suppose the traditional distrust of experts is back of the 
snooting of these officers—plus the obvious hope of the Corcoran- 
Hopkins-Williams big hearts to let us in for a lot of new public 
works and boondoggling expenditures, on the strictly phony pre- 
text that these things build up the country and therefore are a 
part of national defense. 

But, really, it does seem that military and naval professionals 
ought to have some sort of hearing. They must know a little 
something—wouldn’t you think?—about national defense. 


THE RAMPARTS WE WATCH 


We spread out here a digest of the best current expert opinion 
on what we really need for adequate national defense in today’s 
dictator-ridden and grabby world. It’s lifted mainly from Maj. 
George Fielding Eliot’s brilliant book, The Ramparts We Watch: 

AIRPLANES 


We don’t need and shouldn’t build the 10,000 planes the admin- 
istration gives out that it wants. The proper figure is about 3,000. 
As Major Eliot says: “It will provide a striking force of about 1,000 
planes under a single command, and capable of rapid concentration 
on either coast (for which additional bases must be made available). 
This can do all that can be done against raiding aircraft from ships. 
The force is markedly superior to the greatest number of carrier- 
borne and catapulted aircraft possessed by any naval power or con- 
ceivable combination of powers. Its losses can be made up much 





more rapidly by our very extensive airplane industry than can the | 
| pressed in the Declaration of Independence, where our immortal 


losses of any attacking force. As to dealing with a serious attempt 
at invasion, the latter factor will be of great importance and will 
give us a superiority which will increase proportionately with the 
passage of time.” 

No other nation or combination of nations that we may have 
to fight can ship enough planes close enough to our shores by 
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airplane carriers to launch conquering air attacks on us. Planes 
don’t conquer, anyhow. They only harass—though very severely 
sometimes, as in the cases of Madrid and Barcelona. 

SOLDIERS 


We don’t need one, two, three, or four million men under arms, 
European or Asiatic style. For various special services we do need a 
standing Army of some 230,000 officers and men (present strength, 
165,000), plus a National Guard of about the same size, both services 
thoromghly setned and highly sesobonined. 


NATIONAL-DEFENSE LAWS 


We don’t need the elaborate legislation that is now partly enacted 
and partly ready to shoot through the moment war ar- 
rives, and that is all designed to slap a military dictatorship on every 
man, woman, and child of us. We don’t need these laws—that is, 
unless we are for another foreign war. The politicians 
tell us—and we believe the vast majority of us hope—that we are 
arming solely to defend ourselves and maybe Central or South 
America. 
NAVY 

Here, again, if we're arming purely for defense, is where we 
should put most of our defense money. The battle wagons (35,000 
tons each, or bigger, if other nations insist) and the auxiliaries 
that fan outward from them in battle formation are our best 
defense. With enough fighting ships we can keep this defensive 
war on the sea, far away from our open cities and exposed farm- 
houses; can cut enemy sea communications, sink enemy aircraft 
carriers, checkmate enemy designs on our sea communications or 
raw-material sources. 

All this is mere military expert advice. It doesn’t come from 
such authorities as inland Congressmen, magazine editors, or edi- 
torial writers, or other armchair tacticians, inventors, ane 
makers, “liberals” who want us to keep Russia safe from Hitler, 
politicians panting for pork, band-wagon climbers, professional 
jingoes, or professional pacifists. 

You might clip this Collier’s editorial and slip it into the mail for 
your Congressman or favorite Senator, in case either of them hasn’t 
heard that we actually do have military and naval experts in this 
Mae It’s just conceivable that their advice may be worth 
some ; 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KEY PITTMAN 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 27 (legislative day of Tuesday, January 17), 
1939 





ADDRESS BY STEPHEN F. CHADWICK, NATIONAL COMMANDER 
OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, JANUARY 24, 1939 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I have in my hand a very 
learned and patriotic address by Mr. Stephen F. Chadwick, 
national commander of the American Legion, delivered be- 
fore the Fourteenth Women’s Patriotic Conference on Na- 
tional Defense at the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., on 
January 24, 1939. This speech was also broadcast over the 
United States. 

I listened to this address with deep interest and great pleas- 
ure, and I ask unanimous consent that it be published in 
the Appendix of the ConGREssronaL REcoRD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


We are here tonight as the citizens of a great free republic, 
meeting under the auspices of the women’s patriotic organizations 
concerned with the problems of our naticnal defense, we are free 
to discuss those problems frankly. Many peoples of the world enjoy 
no such privilege. 

My subject is Americanism. The defense of America and Ameri- 
canism is the object of our national defense. 

The Dies committee has recently given us a well-stated definition 
of Americanism. They have said: “Americanism is the recognition 
of the truth that the inherent and the fundamental rights of men 
are derived from God and not from governments, societies, dictators, 
kings, or majorities. This basic principle of Americanism is ex- 


forefathers said that ‘all men are created equal, and they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights, chief among 
which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’ 

“Americanism recognizes the existence of a God and the all- 
important fect that the fundamental rights of man are derived from 
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God and not from any other source. Among these inalienatle 
rights which are the gifts of man from his Creator are freedom of 
worship, freedom of speech, freedom of press, freedom of assembly, 
freedom to work in such occupation as the experience, strength, 
and qualifications of a man may enable him to secure and hold; 
freedom to enjoy the fruits of his work, which means the protection 
of property rights; the right to pursue his happiness with the neces- 
sary implication that he does not harm or injure others in the 
pursuit of this happiness.” 

The congressional committee said the essence of Americanism is 
“class, religious, and racial tolerance, and that it should be em- 
phasized in the strongest language possible that the maintenance 
of these three forms of tolerance is essential to the preservation of 
Americanism. They constitute the three great pillars upon which 
our constitutional Republic rests, and if any one of these pillars is 
destroyed, the whole structure of the American system of govern- 
ment will crumble to earth.” 

For the protection and preservation of our Gced-given rights, the 
committee points out that the Constitution contemplated an inde- 
pendent Congress, an untrammeled judiciary, and a fair and im- 
partial executive; operating under a system of checks and halances. 
They tell us that “there is involved in Americanism the protection 
of an unorganized majority from an organized minority as well as 
the protection of a helpless minority from an inconsiderate and 
thoughtless majority;” that “the characteristics which distinguish 
our Republic from the dictatorships of the world is not majority 
rule, but the treatment of minorities. Dictatorships muster huge 
majorities at the polls through intimidation and high-powered 
government propaganda, but these majorities are used for ruth- 
less tyranny over minorities. The majority rule of the American 
form of Government is distinguished by its recognition of certain 
rights of minorities which majorities cannot alienate.” 

Ours is the first Government in the history of the world which 
declared the rights of men to be God-given, and yet our rights 
were not accomplished by mere deciaration. Every right which 
as citizens we enjoy, every concept which goes into our definition 
ef Americanism was won for us by the sacrifices of men in arms 
and by the expenditure of enormous treasure. 

The expressions of our rights in the Declaraticn of Independence 
came from men who had drunk deep at the wells of human under- 
standing; men who with the history of the ages in their minds, 
wrote as men inspired. Our Declaration of Independence and our 
Constitution designed to express and protect men in their rights 
are as fundamental and as immortal as the day they were written. 
It is the defense of the rights of men and of the form of Govern- 
ment, designed for their protection, and of the fine civilization 
which we as a free people have developed, that you are concerned 
with this evening. 

My subject concerns something deeper than men and material; 
something greater than the naval and military establishments; 
something more fundamental than finance, for underlying the 
defense etsablishments of a free people, there must be a morale, 
an acceptance on the part of the people that those things which 
the defense establishment seeks to defend are worth the sacrifice, 
if need be, of those things which our forefathers gave to their ac- 
complishments—the sacrifice of lives and fortunes, supported by 
the pledge of a sacred honor. 

When our first great President addressed the country, after the 
Revolutionary War, he said: “To be prepared for war is one of the 
most effectual means of preserving peace. A free people ought not 
cnly to be armed but disciplined, to which end a uniform and well- 
digested plan is requisite.” By “discipline” George Washington did 
not mean regimented. He meant disciplined mentally to the re- 
sponsibility which forever rests before free people, a reasoned 
appreciation of their responsibility to preserve and perpetuate 
the things that make them free—a “discipline” which today cries 
out for understanding. 

Let us appreciate our present situation. Men charged with the 
conduct of our international correspondence have styled the ac- 
tions of the rulers of some of the nations as those of brigands, 
ruling individuals and classes, who in their avaricious ambitions 
know no international boundarics, or rights of minorities; recog- 
nize no religious freedom or tolerance, and who, preceeding by 
methods of undeclared war, march with barbarous tread wherever 
unbridled ambition can find a defenseless people to exploit. While 
these forces are at large on the face of earth, we as a free people 
for the protection of our Americanism, lest their eyes be turned 
on us, must be prepared to meet them. We must never suffer 
their aggression to ripen into invasion of our country. We must 
through an adequate defense establishment give fiber and tone 
to the voice of those who speak for us in international affairs, not 
for the purposes of war, but to the end that the voice of America 
for the peace of the world will be respected. 

If free government fails in America, if we ever become so weak 
and spineless that we will not protect it, then the thought of men 
with God-given rights is lost, and the world would again be 
plunged in a dark age and our children, having no respect for those 
of us who permitted the situation to arise, would find themselves 
as defenseless people have been throughout the ages—enslaved, 
regimented, driven by individual dictators, ruling casts, or classes. 

The external defense of America must first be built in the hearts 
and minds of the American people. The reasons for the defense 
of the Nation, the preservation of those liberties which are the 
occasion of our being joined together in national life, should be so 
taught to the people of our country that there is developed in them 
a@ pride of citizenship, an appreciation of its worth, a love of coun- 
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try for which they are willing to pay the cost of defense, and are, 
if need be, willing to offer their lives to preserve. 

There is involved in our Americanism a hope for other peoples 
of earth—a hope that they might enjoy the life, the liberties, and 
the happiness which as a people we enjoy. It is disappointing after 
the attempts which we have made by example and reasoned per- 
suasion that the world is in the condition which we now find it, for 
we have encouraged the association of nations as peaceful members 
of an international family. We have aided in the establishment 
of a recognized international law and courts to propound it. We 
have offered, as we will always offer, to sit in disarmament confer- 
ence. We have signed, and will ever be ready to sign, treaties 
outlawing war, but all about us we see the present apparent failure 
of this course. We have today no other way to secure the safety 
of our liberties save to accept the advice of those who have made 
the defense of the country their life’s work. The Legion will follow 
today, as during the World War we followed the advice and orders 
of our naval and military authorities. We counsel you good women 
to do the same, for therein lies our security from without. 

There are those who do not want to follow the advice of men who 
have made the defense of this Republic their life’s work; who want 
to change the wisdom of the founding fathers who gave it to our 
representatives to declare war, if war as the final arbiter became 
necessary. They want to take that power away from our chosen 
representatives, and, unless our land be actually invaded, they want 
to hold town meetings, a popular referendum to determine whether 
or not we should defend ourselves. To you, citizens of this great 
Republic, I tell you that in these days of undeclared war no course 
could be more suicidal. 

Our defense must be sufficiently flexible and we must have such 
confidence in our chosen representatives that we can entrust to 
them at all times the right to meet aggression before it ripens into 
invasion. We should choose representatives worthy of such confi- 
dence. If some of our public representatives of today are not 
worthy of our trust, then let us impress into the public service 
representatives in whom we have confidence, but let us not abandon 
the lessons of history and destroy the valuable elements of security 
which exist in the flexibility found in our representative system of 
government. 

The men of the World War opposed the so-called Ludlow amend- 
ment in the last session of Congress, and we will again oppose it. 
We seek, as we have always sought, only a means of living peaceably 
in the family of nations, but until others, out of respect for our 
example, see fit to live peaceably with us we cannot prostrate 
ourselves before their aggrandizement. 

I would not feel that I had delivered the full message which this 
occasion requires if I did not speak the mind of the ex-service men 
with reference to the defense of our Nation from within. 

Again, the underlying support of that defense is in the morale of 
cur people. Ours is a design of government for the protection of 
all, and when we move to the protection of all we know no mincrity 
groups. 

Every religious group among the citizens of our country, every 
individual citizen, every man and every group of men is acknowl- 
edged a free conscience and a free voice, but not a voice so free as 
to transcend the liberties and welfare of all. The thing which pro- 
tects this freedom of conscience and this freedom of speech, and 
with it freedom of action, of movement, and of opportunity, is the 
great overlying Government of the United States of America, under 
a Constitution which has weathered the storms and vicissitudes of 
more than a hundred and fifty years. 

When will we all recognize and appreciate this fact? When will 
we have a militant spirit to defend our Americanism from those of 
the left and those of the right? When will we have the good sense 
to appreciate that democracy is a thing apart both from communism 
and from the totalitarian philosophies expressed in fascism and 
nazi-ism? 

If the American people out of the rich educational advantages 
which are given them will only appreciate what Americanism is and 
what America is, they will silence once and for all in this country 
both the advocates of communism and the advocates of the other 
totalitarian philosophies. 

We who want to pursue the American course and settle our prob- 
lems in the American way are in the vast majority in this Nation of 
ours. I have been through the length and breadth of it. I know 
something of the temper of the pecple. This is not what some of 
the hirelings of alien philosophies would have us believe, the battle- 
ground between communism and fascism, nor are the American 
people going to let it become such. 

The unsocial of the left, who want to overthrow our Govern- 
ment by force and violence, and the unsocial of the right, who want 
dominion over men through individual power, have no piace in the 
American scheme of things. 

Your National Defense Conference would not be complete unless 
you gave some thought to the problems of our internal defense. We 
who were your soldiers and sailors in the World War encountered 
some little sabotage on the part of paid hirelings of foreign govern- 
ments. We see today those same agencies at work, not alone think- 
ing in terms of sabotage of material, munitions, ships, aircraft, and 
the like, but daily sabotaging the thing which must at all times 
underlie the defense of our Nation and our liberties, the morale of 
our people; seeking to subvert the minds of youth; capitalizing 
upon our problems of economic distress; preaching their doctrines 
of despair to accomplish either the one or the other of two pur- 
poses, the so-called dictatorship of the proletariat, which means the 
enslavement of a substantial number of people, or counseling the 
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philosophy of an individuai dictatorship and regimentation, which 
means the substantial enslavement of all. 

This problem is a real problem. Recent disclosures made public 
through the instrumentality of the congressional committee inves- 
tigating un-American activities in this country should set every 
loyal American citizen to thinking. The committee has only 
scratched the surface of a diseased condition, which, if suffered to 
continue, will destroy this Nation as effectively from within as it 
might be destroyed by foreign powers from without. 

It is time that we gird our loins for this battle. Its ultimate 
conclusion will be determined in the intelligence and reason of 
our people. They must appreciate that everyone who loves liberty, 
everyone who seeks the right to worship his God according to the 
dictates of his conscience, everyone who seeks freedom of oppor- 
tunity for his children, must be an American first, putting Ameri- 
canism above those things which he has only by virtue of his 
American citizenship. 

As those of us who followed the colors of the Nation in the World 
War can truthfully say, we did not move into that experience 
inquiring as to the religious thought of our comrades. We did not 
inquire into the racial strain. We felt and we still feel that we 
went forth as Americans to protect those God-given human values 
which had been developed in this Nation of ours and under our 
free system of government. We were, and we are today, Americans 
first. 

We cannot be gentiles first and Americans second; we cannot be 
Jews first and Americans second; we cannot be Catholics first and 
Americans second; we cannot be Protestants first and Americans 
second; we cannot be labor or industry first and Americans second; 
we cannot be blacks or whites or reds or yellows or browns first and 
be Americans second. Americanism should imply minding our own 
business and leaving to other peoples of the world the accomplish- 
ment of their own destiny—our greatest service can be rendered by 
demonstrating here at home the practicability of democracy and 
affording the example of a people living in peace. 

“For peace is not mere absence of war, but a virtue that arises 
from strength of spirit.” 

The protection of each and every religious and racial group, the 
freedom of each and every man to work and aspire and live in peace 
in this country exists in our Americanism. When, oh when, will the 
American people appreciate this fact? 


Dr. Edmund A. Babler State Memorial Park 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, January 28 (legislative day of Tuesday, January 17), 
1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. HAROLD L. ICKES, SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. President, located within a 
few miles of the city of St. Louis, Mr. Jacob Babler, of that 
city, gave to the State of Missouri over 1,600 acres of land 
which is now the Dr. Edmund A. Babler State Memorial Park. 
Dr. Babler was one of the leading physicians and surgeons of 
St. Louis. A bronze statue of Dr. Babler was unveiled Mon- 
day afternoon, October 1, 1938. The Secretary of the In- 
terior, Hon. Harold L. Ickes, was present, and in the evening 
Mr. Ickes delivered an address entitled “Our expanding State 
and National Parks.” This address was made at a banquet 
honoring the dedication of the park, sponsored by the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce, and was broadcasted over a 
network of the Mutual Broadcasting System. 

Dr. Edmund A. Babler was born at Appleton City, Mo., on 
October 11, 1874. He died in St. Louis, Mo., February 9, 
1930. 

He graduated from the medical school of Washington 
University of St. Louis, Mo. After 2 years’ extensive travel, 
visiting hospitals and clinics all over the country, he took 
up the practice of surgery at St. Louis, where his work soon 
attracted national and international recognition. He was 
one of the most widely known surgeons in the United States. 

In addition to his practice in surgery he was well known 
for his writings, and his advice was greatly sought by sur- 
geons all over the country. 

Dr. Babler was well known for his interest in charity. He 
was a bachelor at the time of his death, never having been 
married. 
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I ask permission to have Mr. Ickes’ address printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


There is a strong element of personal pleasure in coming to St. 
Louis to help dedicate the Dr. Edmund A. Babler Memorial State 
Park. The invitation came to me through one of the most devoted 
public servants our country has in Washington, Representative 
JoHN J. CocHRAN, of Missouri. Congressman CocuRran blends, to 
a degree which I wish were universal, the interests of his home city 
and State with the larger interests of the United States. And, 
knowing his well-deserved reputation as a watchdog of the Federal 
Treasury, I want to say, as a Federal official entrusted with the ex- 
penditure of rather large funds, that I know of no higher compli- 
ment than to receive from time to time indications of confidence 
and good will from this St. Louis Member of Congress. 

But I do not look upon the invitation to spéak on this occasion 
as personal. I look upon it as a recognition on the part of those 
who arranged this program of the new and important partnership 
that has developed between the State and Federal Governments in 
the creation and administration of a Nation-wide system of State 
parks. 

In this partnership the Federal Government may perhaps be 
called the senior partner from the initiative it has taken and the 
breadth of its activities, but in other respects it is a junior partner, 
and its hope is to become a silent partner. The National Parks 
Service of the Department of the Interior helps to establish State 
parks and helps to plan their administration, but it does so with 
the expectation that they will become part of a well-planned, well- 
managed park system wholly under the control of State govern- 
ments. 

This broad program came into being with the administration of 
President Roosevelt. As far back as 1921 the Director of the Na- 
tional Park Service, the late Stephen T. Mather, called the first 
national conference on State parks in the State of Iowa. Beginning 
in 1933, the emergency activities of the National Government pro- 
duced a double opportunity to promote State parks. On the one 
hand the resettlement program brought into public ownership a 
vast, scattered acreage of submarginal lands—forests, swamps, 
plains, hills—where men had tried to make a living on soil that 
was not suited to agriculture. At the same time the Federal Gov- 
ernment became engaged in vast work programs to combat unem- 
ployment. It had C. C. C. camps, transient camps, C. W. A. workers, 
and later the W. P. A. 

Here were two problems—what to do with this land and what 
to do with this labor. The States and cities began to settle these 
problems themselves. They saw tracts of Federal land which seemed 
desirable for recreation grounds. So they asked for them and got 
them. They asked for the labor to develop them, and the labor 
was furnished. 

But this was a haphazard affair, and many difficulties arose. The 
National Park Service was in charge of the C. C. C. camps and other 
work groups in the State parks, and requests came pouring in from 
the States not only for labor in parks already located but for advice 
about locations and methods of development. The National Park 
Service quickly found that the greatest need of all was for State- 
wide studies of park resources and park needs. So an act of Con- 
gress was passed authorizing cooperative studies in any State that 
asked for cooperation. 

This law permitted us to go only where we were invited, and the 
Department of the Interior strengthened this provision of the law 
by giving the State a majority on each State planning board, with 
all plans to be approved by the State and Federal members sepa- 
rately. 

How many States do you suppose accepted the offer of Federal 
cooperation? Just 48. Every State in the Union, and in all but 
three States the work is actively under way. 

The impetus thus given to State-park development may be judged 
from the fact that State-park acreage has increased 70 percent since 
the National Park Service joined hands with the States in 1933, 
and this is only a beginning. 

However, this does not tell the whole story. Go into any State 
where there has been a notable State-park development, and you 
will find some man, or some group of men, with the vision and 
public spirit to assume leadership in the creation of the park sys- 
tem. This leadership may come from an intelligent and active 
governor or mayor, from a well-organized State conservation body, 
or from a public-spirited press. 

Beyond this, and rarest of all, is a leadership which carries fruition 
within itself, as when a public-spirited citizen gives his own prop- 
erty, his own land, his own money to establish parks for the benefit 
of the people. I say that this kind of leadership carries fruition 
within itself. The fruit is in the seed. Let the desire to perform 
such a service be planted within a man’s heart, and if he has the 
means with which to do it, it is done. 

That is the story of the creation of this park that we are dedi- 
cating today, the Dr. Edmund A. Baber Memorial State Park, and 
that is the chief reason why it gave me such pleasure to accept the 
invitation which came to me to speak at the dedication. 

The people of St. Louis and of the surrounding territory do not 
yet appreciate this gift which Jacob L. Babler has made to perpetu- 
ate and honor the memory of his brother. You may think you 
appreciate it, but you do not. ‘You will appreciate it only when you 


have come to use this park, year after year, and watch the enjoy- 
ment of its use by others. You will appreciate it when it becomes 
@ part of your existence, as Forest Park has become, or the Ozark 
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Mountains, for those who have the means and the leisure to visit 
them. 

I have been told that when Jacob Babler first offered these 1,600 
acres of beautiful hills and woods to the public there was some 
hesitation on the part of the State or the city of St. Louis—I 
believe it was the city that received the first offer—some hesitation 
about accepting it. In fact, I have been told that it was not 
accepted because the public authorities were unwilling, or felt 
unable, to finance its support. 

I am not offering or implying any criticism of that action; I am 
citing it only in connection with the course followed by the man 
who made the offer. You know what the average man would have 
done. He would have stuck the deed back into his pocket and said, 
“Well, if they don’t want the park, they can go to.” 

And what did Mr. Babler do? He gave this 1,600 acres to the 
State, and along with it he gave $1,500,000 as a perpetual endow- 
ment for its upkeep. 

I never heard a million five hundred thousand dollars talk louder 
or better than that. 

Jacob L. Babler gave this park to the public, together with the 
generous endowment to maintain it, in affectionate remembrance 
of a brother who had given part of himself every day for 30 
years to the people of St. Louis. If you could add these gifts 
together, and give them a money value, which you can’t do, I 
think that you would find that the endowment fund for this 
memorial park is not $1,590,000, but $3,000,000. 

As I have reflected upon the name of this park, I came to see 
more clearly what this gift meant to Jacob L. Babler over and 
above his desire to contribute to the happiness of the people and 
to perpetuate the memory of a well-loved brother. In the prefix 
in the title which associates the name of the park with the 
medical profession, I could perceive the honorable pride which 
comes from a sense of high merit, of high achievement, in a 
kinsman. That, to my mind, mounts higher than family 
attachment. 

I hope that the establishment of this Missouri park will mark 
the beginning of a new period of progress for your State park 
system, which is already notable as a result of the setting aside of 
so many of your big Ozark springs. Missouri is fortunate in 
having many places of beauty which are either indestructible or 
in no danger of destruction. You have not done very well, how- 
ever, in saving scenic resources that were coveted by commercial 
interests. Years ago this State should have set aside the Elephant 
Rocks, which have now been hammered to pieces. Your virgin 
forests of hardwood in the Ozarks have nearly all been cut, but 
I was glad to learn that you had put a State park around your 
Big Oak tree, down at Charleston. It is a pleasure to know that 
national forests are being established in Missouri with emphasis 
on reforestation and the saving of your Ozark rivers. 

If you could bring together the natural beauties scattered 
through the Ozarks, the big springs and the beautiful limestone 
caverns and the remarkable granite shut-ins where the rivers 
carve their way through old rock-bottomed mountains—if you 
could bring these all into one compact area, and have the Cur- 
rent or the Meramec River running through it, you would have 
the material for one of the finest national parks to be found in 
the United States. But since these objects of natural beauty are 
scattered over the State, you have the opportunity for a system 
of State parks which would be unrivaled in our country, if you 
would but reach out and put them under State ownership. 

As distinguished from State parks, national parks are usually 
established to serve several purposes. Most commonly they are 
set aside to maintain in permanent public ownership land areas 
of exceptional beauty and grandeur, scenery that exalts the spirit, 
mountains, glaciers, canyons, and the forests about them, with 
the birds and animals that are native—and to make them avail- 
able forever for the enjoyment of the people. 

In the Federal-State survey of parks, counts have been made 
of visitors in park areas of all kinds now established. It was 
found that there are only two things that will pull people to a 
park more than 50 miles away—a good swimming beach, and beau- 
tiful scenery. Of course, you may say that there is good scenery 
at a swimming beach. But that is no reason for making a na- 
tional park of a swimming beach, unless there is some other 
reason for it. 

However, if you combine a beautiful strip of ocean front with an 
area rich in wildlife, especially if that wildlife is threatened with 
extermination, then you have the materials for a national park. 
This is why an effort has been made, year after year for the past 
10 years, to establish the Everglades National Park in southern 
Florida. Unfortunately the State of Florida seems to be lament- 
ably indifferent to this fine objective of the Federal Government. 
If Florida were alert to the opportunity that it has it would co- 
operate in the establishment of this park before law-breaking 
poachers—and I am told that many of these poachers are visitors 
from the North—have shot and killed all the egrets and herons 
and cranes and ibises and eagles which in the past have made the 
Everglades a paradise of tropic wildlife. 

I said that there was no reason why an ocean swimming beach 
should be made a national park, unless it were combined with 
some other valuable feature. Let me modify that statement. 
When we look up and down the ocean fronts of America, we find 
that everywhere they are passing behind the fences of private 
ownership. The people can no longer get to the ocean. 

When we have reached the point that a Nation of 125,000,000 
people cannot set foot upon the thousands of miles of beaches that 
border the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, except by the permission 
of those who monopolize the ocean front, then I say that it is the 
prerogative and the duty of the Federal and State Governments to 


step in and acquire, not a swimming beach here and there, but 
solid blocks of ocean front hundreds of miles in length. Call this 
ocean front a national park, or a national seashore, or a State 
park, or anything you please—I say that the people have a right 
to a fair share of it. 

Down at Cape Hatteras, the Federal Government and the State 
of North Carolina, acting together, are setting up a national sea- 
shore 125 miles long, and I am happy to say that it looks as if a 
great part of this will be donated by its owners. The Cape Hat- 
teras national seashore should be duplicated in many places on the 
Atlantic, the Pacific, and the Gulf of Mexico. 

Until comparatively recently, the impression prevailed in the 
United States that the only place for a national park was in the far 
West. There was not a national park east of the Rocky Mountains, 
except two little areas which merely bore the name of parks. And, 
because there were no eastern parks, people assumed that there 
should be none; that nothing could be found in the East of na- 
tional park caliber. 

Finally, however, a start was made toward establishing national 
parks in the East. We now have the Great Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park in North Carolina and Tennessee, which last year was 
visited by nearly 700,000 people. We have the Acadia National 
Park on an island close to the Maine coast, and the Shenandoah 
National Park in Virginia. Two more are being added, Isle Royale 
National Park, a wilderness area in Lake Superior which is a sanc- 
tuary for moose and other wild animals, and Mammoth Cave Na- 
national park caliber. 

These are recognized, all of them, to be worthy additions to our 
national-park system, and they would have been recognized far 
earlier had it not been for the obstacle of private ownership. How 
was this obstacle overcome? By the united exertions of Nation, 
States, and individuals. Among individuals the generosity and 
public spirit of one man, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., stands out. 

The Rockefellers have established many institutions for public 
service. They have endowed educational, medical, and philan- 
thropic foundations with hundreds of millions of dollars—sums 
which, if we lived in a secure world, would make those institutions 
as enduring as the ground we walk on. But we do not live in that 
kind of a world. We do not know, from one decade to the next, 
what will be left of all the chattels and the symbols of chattels in 
our human society. The gifts which should survive the longest, of 
the manifold benefactions of the Rockefeller family, are the living 
forests in the Great Smoky Mountains National Park, in Acadia, 
and in Yosemite, which John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has presented to 
the Nation, along with other rich natural gifts. I may say alsoin 
passing that there has been a tender by Mr. Rockefeller of a large 
and needed addition to the Grand Teton National Park of several 
thousand acres, a gift the acceptance of which has been blocked by 
near-sighted local interests. I have said that the forests, not the 
mountains beneath them, should survive the longest, because the 
living forests, if not destroyed by man, will outlast the rocks 
through which they sink their roots. And when these forests are 
put into national parks they are not destroyed by man. 

Out on the western slopes of the Sierra Nevada Mountains in 
California there is a forest which, by our human standards, seems 
eternal, not through a cycle of change but in the life of the very 
trees now standing. This is the gigantic forest of Sequoias, the 
oldest living things on earth. 

Because the sequoias are found nowhere on earth except on one 
little strip of land on a mountainside, because they are the oldest 
and largest and most majestic of all living things, and because the 
wood is very poor for lumber, several of the finest of the sequoia 
groves have been made into national parks and are thus sure of 
preservation. Others, however, fell into private ownership years 
ago, and they have either been destroyed or face destruction. One 
of the largest sequoia groves in existence was cut down a number 
of years ago. Trees 20 feet and more in diameter shattered to 
pieces when they fell, and after they were down the owner dyna- 
mited them and made the splinters into stakes for grapevines. 

The largest sequoia grove now standing—some authorities, at any 
rate, say it is the largest—is in private ownership. It is called the 
Redwood Mountain grove, just outside of Sequoia National Park, 
in California. A few days ago I looked at two photographs taken 
in this grove. One showed a sequoia 30 feet in diameter, with 
seven or eight people, looking like pygmies, standing in front of it; 
a tree so big that if it were cut down you would have to take 
11 yard-long paces to measure the thickness of the stump. The 
other picture showed a California Indian stolidly splitting fence 
posts out of a fallen giant. At the time the picture was taken he 
had cut perhaps 2,000 fence posts out of that one tree and had 
reached the point where it was only 12 feet thick. 

Now, here is what is going to happen: Either the Redwood Moun- 
tain sequoia grove will be made a national park within the next 
2 years or the whole magnificent grove will be cut down for fence 
posts and grapevine stakes. 

Perhaps you are thinking, how can the owners do such a thing? 
How can they be so unfeeling, so heartless, as to destroy trees thou- 
sands of years old, the biggest living things on earth, to make fence 
posts? It happens that questions like these fail to hit the mark in 
this instance. In all the years that the present owners have held 
this grove they have never cut a living tree. The fence posts are 
being cut from fallen timber. But the revenue from this down 
timber has not been enough to pay taxes and the taxes are in 
default. I think that people who will hold property worth several 
hundred thousand dollars, refusing to cut a tree upon it until they 
face the prospect of losing it at a tax sale, are pretty good citizens. 
These people have been asked whether they would sell this sequoia 
grove to the Nation. Their answer is “yes.” I have no doubt, in 
the circumstances, that it would be easy to agree upon a price. 
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If Redwood Mountain is to be saved from destruction there must 
either be an appropriation of money by Congress or somewhere in 
the private citizenship of this country one or more men must step 
forward and make the saving of this forest their contribution to 
their fellow men. It is unfortunate, from my point of view, that 
it has been the general policy of the Congress not to appropriate 
for the purchase of lands for parks. I hope that these trees may be 
saved, but many tragedies have been enacted in this country despite 
similar hopes in the past. It may be that somebody will come for- 
ward, as a few men have come forward in the past, and save this 
grove for the Nation. I can think of few greater honors than to 
have one’s name carved on stone that will last a thousand years as 
the savior of trees that will live a thousand years and still be young. 

I have spoken of the spread of our national park system from the 
western mountains to the Atlantic, but still the thought remains in 
the minds of many that the midcontinent has nothing worth while 
to offer. To correct this notion, Congress 3 years ago passed a law 
establishing a national park upon the boundary between the 
United States and Mexico, a park which might include 1,500,000 
acres. This park will come into being when lands suitable and 
adequate for it shall be donated to the United States. This is the 
proposed Big Bend National Park, bordering the Rio Grande. Large 
areas in it are owned by the State of Texas. It contains several 
State parks. The State is willing to donate the lands that it pos- 
sesses. Unfortunately, additional lands which must be had to 
make this a national park are in private owrership and we are 
in the slow process of acquiring them by donation. 

This Big Bend National Park, when it is finally established, will 
center in the Chisos Mountains, which form what our scientists call 
a biological island of forested high country surrounded by arid 
plains and deserts. I wonder how many people in the Middle West, 
or even in the Southwest, know that in Texas there are mountains 
8,000 feet high? How many know that one can stand on the rim 
of a canyon and look almost straight down 5,400 feet into the Rio 
Grande? If this national par’. »ecomes a reality, we will stop the 
ruinous erosion now going on «'ue to overgrazing by sheep and 
goats that are trying to live where cattle and horses starved. We 
will turn the mountainsides and the badlands and the grassless 
plains back to the antelope and the deer and the bears, the 
panthers, and foxes that lived and thrived there before the white 
man brought what he calls civilization. It is a wilderness now, a 
poverty-stricken wilderness, but Nature will restore its richness 
if given a chance. 

But I am talking ahead of my turn. The land has not yet been 
acquired. A year or two ago the Legislature of Texas appropriated 
$750,000 to buy land in this park area, but the Governor vetoed the 
bill. A praiseworthy effort has been made to raise the necessary 
money by popular subscription, but so far sufficient funds are lack- 
ing. In this instance, as in others, private individuals must come 
forward, unless the Governor relents, for no Federal funds can be 
used for land acquisition. I have faith that this park will come 
into being. Generous private citizens helped to establish the Great 
Smokies and the Shenandoah National Parks. Generous private 
citizens bought a sugar-pine forest to add to Yosemite, donated 
large areas to build up Acadia, purchased additional lands for Grand 
Teton, and gave Muir Woods to the Nation. 

he national park system of the United States is far from being 
completed. We need a great national park in Alaska for the special 
purpose of preserving the Alaska brown bear. These gigantic ani- 
mals which you know so well in your St. Louis Zoo, the mightiest 
mammals on the American continent, are headed straight for exter- 
mination unless our Government sets aside a sanctuary suitable for 
their habitat and large enough for their maintenance. 

Some people in Alaska dislike these bears because they eat 
salmon without using can openers. The fox farmers do not like 
them because they kill foxes. So they call the bears predators. 
You know cur habit. Whenever a wild animal does the same 
things that we do, we call it a predator or vermin and proceed to 
kill it off. So in Alaska they are killing off the brown bears just 
as they are killing off the American eagle. I do not blame any 
particular fox farmer for killing any particular bear, but surely, in 
a vast wilderness like Alaska, which is larger than all the States 
that border on the Mississippi River, with a total population 
smaller than that of the city of Davenport, Iowa, surely in such a 
vast and almost empty wilderness, a wilderness publicly owned, we 
can set aside an area big enough to preserve the Alaska brown 
bear from extermination. If we cannot, you had better pray that 
the bears in the St. Louis Zoo live to a ripe old age, because there 
won’t be any more. Civilized man, with emphasis, please, on “civ- 
ilized,” is exterminating everything as big as a rabbit. There are 
even men who call themselves sportsmen who would go so far as 
to ravage breeding grounds upon which sportsmen of the future 
will have to depend for a supply of game. 

I have singled out these four possible national parks—the Ever- 
glades, Redwood Mountain, Big Bend, and the Alaska bear sanctu- 
ary—because they are scattered from the southern tip of the Atlen- 
tic coast to the northern reaches of the Pacific, and also because 
every one of them represents a race against time, in order to pre- 
vent destruction of the object it is desirable to save—destruction 
of wildlife in the Everglades by poachers, destruction of the Big 
Bend country by overgrazing and erosion, destruction of the 
ev by lumbering, destruction of the Alaska grizzly by wanton 
shooting 

But beyond all this, I have cited these four projects because 
they typify a new approach that we must make to national parks. 
If we are to save great national scenic assets and the wildlife 
now threatened with destruction, we must save them from our- 
selves, from our civilization, from our carelessness, from our 
callousness. How can this be done? By putting conservation 


ahead of commercialism in appropriate instances, and by recog- 
nizing that a dollar spent to save such national resources as these 
is a dollar well spent, because it is a dollar that will return to us 
a hundredfold. 

We need to go forward in the United States with our national- 
park program, as we are going forward with this new State-park 
policy, with our eyes open to larger objectives and our minds 
hospitable to a new sense of values. The spirit underlying such 
@ program is the spirit that gave the State of Missouri this park 
which I have come to help dedicate, the Dr. Edmund A. Babler 
Memorial State Park. Inspired by this generous gift, may you 
as a State and we as a Nation go forward in harmonious under- 
standing and helpful cooperation to develop, in the spirit that 
actuated Jacob L. Babler in making this generous gift, a national- 
and State-park system that will serve all the American people for 
all time to come. 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY COL. J. E. MYERS, UNITED STATES ARMY, 
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Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a radio address delivered at 
St. Petersburg, Fla., on January 17, 1939, by Col. J. E. Myers, 
United States Army, retired, on the subject of aviation train- 
ing for national defense. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


Friends of national defense, when our great President tells us 
in no uncertain terms “that probability of attack is mightily de- 
creased by the assurance of an ever-ready defense” we must leave 
nothing undone that may serve to give us a superiority on land, sea, 
and air. 

War in the making was suddenly stopped on October 1, 1938, due 
to certain information disclosed concerning air forces abroad, and 
when nations hesitate to plunge into a war because of the knowledge 
of the awful destruction accomplished from the air, it is time for 
any right-thinking American to realize and accept that today we are 
unprepared to meet our national defense air problems, 

Such bold statements may yet shock us into the realization that 
our homes and loved ones may be in immediate peril in spite of 
those great protective ratural Chinese walls—the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans—behind which we have sat serenely by to watch the 
sinister power of dictators gather more and more force. 

Since large air forces cannot be equipped with trained pilots on 
short notice, I am sure that every thoughtful person will concede 
that it is of vital importance to create a state of air-mindedness 
among the young people of our Nation—a state of mind or coopera- 
tive spirit in all undertakings concerning our national air defense. 

For this reason we have formed a National Aviation Defense Asso- 
ciation which will not only encourage the youth of the Nation in 
all matters pertaining to aviation but will celebrate a day in honor 
of all our air heroes and more particularly to the fathers of flight, 
Wilbur and Orville Wright. 

To this end a bili! will be submitted to Congress providing for an 
aviation day August 19 (Dr. Orville Wright’s birthday) of each year, 
and requesting the President to order the naval and military units 
throughout the United States to assist civic bodies in appropriate 
celebrations of that day. 

How well we may picture the joy and enthusiasm of our school 
students in the parades and contests to be held in honor of our 
heroes. 

The association desires to promote and to coordinate aviation 
education in the primary and grade schools in our land. We intend 
to give the youth of our country the opportunity to become great 
masters of the air and to give the Douglas Corrigans of the future 
real and lasting opportunities which they never dreamed of receiving 
before. 

Past history of the World War will give undisputable evidence 
that great armies of brave patriotic citizen soldiers can be raised and 
trained in the short period of 3 months’ time. How different this 
is with the question of providing modern equipment and arms to 
these men who go forth to protect our homes and honor of our 
country. 

We should never forget the old days of 1898, when our troops were 
sent to Santiago, Cuba, provided with only smoke-producing powder, 
which made them an easy target for the Spanish soldiers, who were 
equipped with the latest smokeless small-arms ammunition. Are 
we to repeat this story of unpreparedness? Who can measure the 
loss of life and treasure or the sorrow produced in many a family by 
such short-sighted policy and economy as practiced in those days? 
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Many of us remember a real lesson from the pitiful picture of the 
Wright brothers, who were finally forced to appeal to France for suf- 
ficient funds with which to build their airplanes. Even today their 
first plane, which was destined to create a revolution in modern 
warfare and a monument to war prevention, now rests on foreign soil. 

Nearly a year ago the American people were informed through the 
House and Senate Naval Affairs hearings that there would be no 
limit to the size of future airplanes and that plans had already been 
drawn for a ship that could travel 3,000 miles on a nonstop flight at 
the rate of 385 miles per hour carrying a useful load of 32 tons of 
high explosive shells. 

Mr. Hughes, after his round-the-world trip, startled all of Wash- 
ington with his declaration that airplanes the size of the Queen 
Mary, capable of carrying freight across the ocean, could be expected 
in the near future. 

It has been contended that airplanes can be shot down by anti- 
aircraft guns at an altitude of 15,000 feet, but to counter such claims 
&@ new invention has made it possible to project great blankets of 
smoke both vertically and horizontally from an altitude of 25,000 
feet cr more over the enemy’s fleet or over massed troops in the field. 
It would, therefore, be practically impossible to bring down airplanes, 
which could not be seen through these screens of smoke. 

Assuming, for example, that we are to be attacked by an enemy 
fleet 1,000 miles off our shore, advance squadrons of our planes carry- 
ing smoke-producing bombs would proceed to fly out to checker- 
board this fleet with both vertical and horizontal smoke screens, 
from which their ships must most surely emerge and one by one be 
subject to attack from our bombing planes and submarine boats, 
—— by any real support of concentrated fire from their sister 

ps. 

In this connection I might add a significant incident which was 
witnessed by one of the national directors of the Aviation Defense 
Association. He tells of a demonstration of Italian bombing squad- 
rons which made three round trips from its base in one day over the 
entire British fleet as it withdrew from the Mediterranean Sea. 

To the association a proposal will be made to endorse the advance- 
ment of our air seacoast defense and to sponsor any measures for 
the construction of great underground or protected naval and mili- 
tary air bases every 500 miles of coast line in the Americas and to 
encourage the building of huge international nonstop intercom- 
municating superdefense highways between these strategic points. 

Through the construction of these great bases and highways of 
communication we will be able to establish a dead line 1,000 
miles off our shores through which no hostile ship can possibly 
pass without being subjected to deadly air and submarine attacks. 
Thus our Navy will be left free to travel and fight if necessary, 
upon the high seas while their people at home can rest in that 
Peace and security which can only be established by such 
measure of preparedness. 

In the work of creating this barrier of defense for the Western 
Hemisphere we must not overlook our neighbors to the north and 
to the south. They have been invited to cooperate and join with 
us for the protection of all American people from the restless 
hordes of Europe and from the alarming signs of the coming 
Asiatic races. 

This is no time for hysterical cries of alarm but rather for a 
calm consideration for the needs of the Nation for our national 
defense. But in view of the situation abroad it is imperative that 
each and every one of us lock with concern to our own peace 
and safety. This is affected not only by the probability of being 
drawn into the great world war but also by a condition at home 
of possible internal disorder. 

Such a condition of internal disorder in the Americas can be 
met in part by providing constructive self-liquidating work for 
unemployed persons. This may be accomplished by combining 
our railroad systems with great nonstop superhighways, the con- 
struction of which will provide proper communication between 
our naval and military bases and will insure employment for 
everyone for many years to come. 

Back of an aviation day on August 18 of each year are the 
American Legion and the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the American War Mothers, and other national 
organizations, and I am proud to say that we have also the young 
men of St. Petersburg, the Jaycee Club, who, armed with the 
enthusiasm of youth, are determined to make this day a day of 
success, which it so richly deserves. 

The directors of the association are well known to all of you 
here in St. Petersburg. Time will permit me to give only a few 
of the prominent men who are supporting this movement. Among 
them are Lt. Gen. R. L. Bullard, Maj. Gen. Amos A. Fries, and 
E. B. Winans, United States Army, retired; Bernarr Macfadden, 
publisher; Gov. Fred P. Cone; Col. James A. Moss, director general, 
United States Flag Association; C. G. Taylor, president, Taylor 
Air Craft Corporation; Edward A. Spence; Dr. L. M. Gable; F. R. 
Francke; R. E. Grabel, national organizer of this city; and the 
Honorable Maurice H. Thacher, national legal adviser. 

To your city of sunshine, happiness, and pleasure comes this 
honor of being the first to organize an aviation day association, 
under the direction of the Jaycee Club, of St. Petersburg. To 
your State comes’ the honor of being the first State to start the 
aviation day association under the honorary chairmanship of your 
Governor. 

And, in conclusion, I ask that each one of you lend your support 
to this purely patriotic noncommercial association in order that 
the Nation may rest secure in the knowledge that each State 
organization is working to give every possible assistance to our 
Naval and military authorities for the cooperation needed to 
bring into existence a state of preparedness so vital to our peace 
and safety. 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. KENT E. KELLER, OF ILLINOIS, ON 
JANUARY 20, 1939 


Mr. KELLER. Mr. Speaker, I feel compelled to call the at- 
tention of the Members of this House to the hearings before 
what is almost universally known as the Dies committee. 
Three volumes of these hearings are already off the press, 
and a fourth one, the last, is expected soon. These hearings 
are for the special use of the Members of this House and are 
to be had from the committee for the asking. They should 
all be obtained by every Member and should be studied care- 
fully, including the fourth volume, before any action should 
even be contemplated, either by the members of the Com- 
mittee on Rules or by the Members of this House. 

A casual reading of these hearings will show that very 
many of the Nation’s outstanding educators, thinkers, phi- 
lanthropists, divines, and statesmen are classed therein as 
Communists or fomenters and abettors of communism. 

It is an astonishing fact, but a fact, nevertheless, that 
the names of most of the forward-looking men and women 
of the past 25 years are printed under this classification as 
Communists or encouragers or abettors of communism. Not 
only are the great and the good now living thus smeared in 
this Government print, under the seal of this House, but the 
memories of the great dead are not sacred against these 
infamous attacks. 

I am preparing a partial list of these to be submitted to 
this House and to the country at large. As a suggestion of 
what this list will contain, it is only necessary here to say 
that it includes the name of Jane Addams, one of the unsel- 
fish, sainted women of America, who gave her whole life to the 
service of humanity, now dead these many years. In this 
list is the name of Helen Keller, whose life and achievements 
have for many years been an inspiration to the handicapped 
children of the world. It contains the name of cone of the 
colleagues of the members of the Dies committee who voted 
his confidence in these men in supporting the resolution 
which created that committee, Herbert Bigelow, one of the 
able outstanding courageous men of America, upon whose 
revered head these hearings heap the ignominy of “Com- 
munist sympathizer.” 

There are hundreds of innocent men and women whom 
these hearings accuse—not a few only, but literally hun- 
dreds, who had no notice of any such accusation and who 
have had no opportunity of facing their accusers and demand- 
ing proof of their crimes or being permitted to defend their 
characters. These accusations are wholesale, and never a 
single person has been notified of the accusation, nor a single 
one been given the opportunity of defending his good name, 
though every one whose name is printed in these hearings 
will be proscribed if these infamies are permitted to go by 
unchallenged, if the wronged citizens are subjected to such- 
un-American abuse. What is going to be the reaction of these 
American citizens to these charges when they learn they are 
classed as Communists or Communist abettors and sympa- 
thizers? And what excuse can this House give if it votes to 
extend the time of the Dies committee without first studying 
with great care these mass accusations? Because it must be 
clear to anyone that if this House votes to extend the time of 
the Dies committee, by that vote it approves the statements 
made in these hearings and makes them permanent in the 
records of the American Government. 

I am told there is already an understanding among a 
majority of the members of the Committee on Rules to rush 
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through this new resolution extending the life of the Dies 
committee, even though the hearings are not yet printed 
and no study of the hearings has been made. I am loath to 
believe any such rumor because that alone would be con- 
trary to the customs of this House, or of any and all other 
legislative bodies. 

There is no need for speed in the consideration of this 
resolution. 

If a new committee were appointed, the rules and customs 
of this House would not justify its going into action during 
this vitally important session of Congress. 

But more important than all this, the House could not 
justify the assassination of the characters of hundreds of 
American citizens as the record now stands, without first 
hearing all before condemning any. 

Let all who are on these lists of the proscribed be notified 
of the accusations against them. Then let them be heard by 
the Committee on Rules or an independent committee to be 
appointed for that purpose. When all the evidence of guilt 
has been presented and the evidence in defense has been 
considered, let Mr. Diss retract his charges against all who 
are found innocent and then blazon the names of the guilty 
to the skies. Such a hearing of the accused alone can justify 
any action by this House to further put within the hands of 
this committee the power to smear American citizens by 
irresponsible pronouncement. 

I therefore appeal to the Members of this House to get a 
full understanding of the tragic importance of these hear- 
ings in considering any extension of the life of a committee 
which has in the name of this body accused so many and 
tried none. 

We cannot justify any action until this whole matter of 
guilt or immocence has been threshed out and finally decided. 

It is perfectly evident that the House does nct know what 
the committee has done in regard to the character assassi- 
nations and smearings in which it has engaged. I am 
sure that if the House can be informed on this subject the 
action on the resolution will be an entirely different one from 
what it will be if the matter is permitted to be rushed through. 

I, therefore, make this suggestion that you use your ac- 
quaintance with the members of the Rules Committee and 
with your congressional friends to prevent any action by the 
Rules Committee until the last volume of the hearings is 
printed and sufficient time given to study the whole 3,000 
pages before any report shall be made. Providing for the 
extension of the life of the Dies committee will be accepted 
as an expression of the belief of the House in the truth of 
these statements. It, therefore, occurs to me that every ac- 
ticn ought to be taken to prevent any consideration of the 
extension of the Dies committee until the testimony is all 
printed and carefully studied. Furthermore, I suggest that 
each man who has been smeared should demand of the Rules 
oe a the right to appear before that committee and 
face Mr. Dies who is also a member of the Rules Committee, 
and de eee proof of his allegations or an official retraction 
and thoroughgoing public apology 

I am writing to 50 men and possibly a hundred along this 
same line. If it strikes you as it does me, it will be unneces- 
sary for me to suggest that you wire the chairman of the Rules 
Committee, Hon. ApotpH J. SaBaTu, and Miss Mary Thomp- 
son, clerk of the Committee on Rules, and demand these two 
things: The delay here suggested and the right to appear and 
face Mr. Dies in a public hearing. 

I am submitting for the RecorpD as a part of my remarks 
a radio address which I delivered over a national hook-up 
over WOL, Washington City, Friday evening, January 20, 
1939, as follows: 

SCHOOL FOR SLANDER 


The American people very properly always want to know the 
facts about everything that interests them or that may affect them. 

I think this is especially true at the present time concerning 
what is known as the Dies committee. 

The so-called Dies committee was authorized by House Resolution 


282 “for the purpose of conducting an investigation” into the facts | 
of un-American activities in the United States. 
It was not for the purpose of going out and attacking either 


the institutions or the personnel of the American Government. 
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The Dies committee heard more than 100 witnesses, filled four 
thick volumes with testimony printed at Government expense, and 
has filed a report with the House of Representatives. 
report, Chairman Martin Dress declares that he has — 


performance, I am forced to disagree with 
Mr. Dirs and to charge that the real purpose of his committee, as 
conducted by him, was not to uncover facts relating to foreign 
influences, but to engage in partisan politics. 

The history of congressional investigations is a long and, for the 
most part, honorable one. Past congressional investigating com- 
mittees have been distinguished for the scrupulousness with which 
they sought and handled the evidence which came before them. 

They first attempted to lay basic ground work of Knowledge on 
the general subject which they were to study. When they were 
well grounded in basic facts they set about to accomplish their 
field work. They were careful to secure from reliable sources such 
basic documents as bank records, books of account, correspondence, 
etc. They questioned all possible witnesses to establish a basis for 
corroborating particular facts and examined the credibility of wit- 
nesses before bringing them to the stand. It has been the standard 
practice of congressional committees to invite or subpena to their 
hearings all persons whose names or activities might be attacked or 
mentioned adversely by the other witnesses and give them the oppor- 
tunity to defend themselves. It has been the standard practice 
to put not one witness, unsupported by documents or previous 
study, on the stand, but as many as may be found necessary. These 
are the practices which have been followed in practically all investi- 
gations which had respect for fact and veracity. 

But there has been an exception, and that a most notorious one. 
That exception has degraded the high prestige of congressional in- 
vestigation. It has violated all the canons of common sense, all 
the rules of congressional decency, and all the examples set by pre- 
vious congressional committees. This exception is the committee 
headed by Hon. MarTIN Dts, of Texas. Under his direction it has 
evolved a technique of investigation peculiarly its own. 

Witnesses were summoned without regard to their credibility or 
allowed to testify at their own request and at their own expense 
without examination into the motives that animated them. 

Not the slightest attempt was made either in the field or after 
these witnesses arrived in Washington to examine any documents, 
books of account, or correspondence, or to obtain any corroborating 
information as to their reliability. 

A few feeble gestures in this direction were made during the last 
days of the hearings, but by that time the record was full of a 
type of “evidence” for which Mr. Dries has been apologizing ever 
since. Mr. Dres claims that his evidence would be admitted by any 
court in the land. I agree with Mr. Dres that courts would accept 
the evidence presented before his committee. They would accept 
it, however, not to establish the facts testified to but to reveal the 
mental state and the disreputable character of the witnesses them- 
selves. 

Practically all of the evidence was hearsay. It came not from 
people who are participating in un-American activities, or those 
who knew the facts directly, but from people telling about other 
people and what they thought or had heard it whispered that these 
other people did, said, or believed. Not one of the principals 
actually engaged in un-American activities was brought before the 
Dies committee to be confronted with documentary evidence and 
to admit or disclaim guilt. No reputable officer of any organization 
alleged to be found engaging in un-American activities investigated 
by Mr. Dres was called by him to testify. The documents offered 
were not those secured and examined by the committee and identi- 
fied by responsible persons. They were whatever books and papers 
witnesses happened to bring with them. The record is absolutely 
barren of any examination of books of accounts or records of any 
organization concerned. 

Congressman Dies has made much of the fact that he was limited 
as to funds and failed to get cooperation from administrative 
agencies of the Government. He has used this argument to excuse 
his committee for setting an all-time record for what President 
Roosevelt characterized as “unfair and un-American” methods of 
procedure. 

In choosing its chief investigator it was not lack of funds but 
lack of even the most elementary regard for the public interest that 
led the committee to select Edward F. Sullivan for the job. Any 
inquiry into Mr. Sullivan’s past would have revealed its unsavory 
character and established the total unfitness of Sullivan to serve as 
anything but the object of investigation himself by a committee 
authorized to look into un-American activities. Government agen- 
cies, of whose uncooperative spirit Mr. Dries has complained, would 
have been glad to tell him the facts about Sullivan. 

Sullivan was at one time on the pay roll of the Railway Audit & 
Inspection Co., a notorious antilabor detective agency. Just what 
Mr. Dts’ ace investigator did in the line of labor espionage is not 
known. But the un-American activities of the Railway Audit & 


Inspection Co. in fomenting labor disputes for its own profit and 


interfering with the rights of workers are matters of public record. 


| Mr. Sullivan’s part in these activitics might well have been a matter 
| of interest to the Dies committee. 


Affidavits in the possession of Labor’s Non-Partisan League estab- 


| lish that Sullivan had long been busy in labor affairs. Sometimes 


he was trying to bribe labor representatives to make false state- 


| ments about their union or union officials. On at least one occa- 
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sion he offered to make a cash sale to labor representatives of in- 
formation damaging to the employer representative with whom 
they were negotiating. With apparent impartiality, Eddie Sullivan 
would sell to either employers or workers if the bid was high 
enough. 

Sullivan did not confine his work to the labor field but also took 
a flier in politics. Like the Dies committee which hired him he 
played anti-Roosevelt politics, and played them in the name of 
Americanism. During the 1936 Presidential campaign the mal- 
odorous James True and Associates came into considerable prom- 
inence. Operating under the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo-Dies slogan of 
“save America from the Jewish Communists,” this subversive ocut- 
fit conducted a campaign of slander against the President of the 
United States. The associates in James True and Associates were 
none other than Chief Investigator Sullivan. Typical of the kind 
of un-American propaganda spread by True and Sullivan is the 
following quotation from their bulletin, Industrial Control Re- 
ports, of August 1, 1936: 

“Previous to Communist outbreaks in Europe, the Governments 
of Germany, Hungary, Spain, France, and England became infested 
with a preponderance of Jews, just as our Government has become 
infested under the reign of Roosevelt. This also follows the scheme 
of the protocols of Zion and is another fact that must be faced.” 

Sullivan, as chief investigator, naturally did not see fit to call 
James True as a witness before the Dies committee, nor to investi- 
gate his own anti-Semitic and anti-Roosevelt past. 

The report of the Dies committee stresses the importance of 
racial and religious tolerance to the American way of life. Yet 
it put in charge of its investigation a man who had instigated 
prejudice not only against American Jews but had carried on anti- 
Catholic propaganda as well. 

Mr. Sullivan’s past was a secret only from the committee that 
employed him. It was so well known to labor and progressive 
groups and to the newspapermen who covered the Dies hearings 
that in due time it caught up with him. A storm of protest 
demanding that the Dies committee investigate its own investigator 
finally broke. Weeks later, the committee let Mr. Sullivan go— 
“for reasons of economy” as Mr. Dries was at pains to explain. 
The committee has never offered the public any apology or ex- 
planation for the character of its “ace sleuth” nor for its failure 
to investigate his past record before or after hiring him. 

So remarkable an “investigator” naturally turned up some re- 
markable witnesses. And naturally he showed a great reticence 
to inquire into their records and credibility. Sullivan was as 
ready to accept witnesses on their own recommendations as the 
Dies commitee had been to accept him. 

Mr. Dries has repeatedly insisted that he didn’t believe everything 
he heard. But he has never disclaimed the testimony of par- 
ticular witnesses, nor made available to the public the facts that 
bring their credibility into question. He has never explained to 
the public, nor to the Corgress, that Alvin Halpern, a witness 
brought to Washington by Investigator Sullivan, has a police 
record in Massachusetts, and was sentenced for larceny in a 
District of Columbia court on the same day he told all to the 
Dies committee. 

The committee had printed at public expense hundreds of 
pages of “testimony” by one Walter Steele. Did the committee 
base its report, ocr any part of its report, on Steele’s testimony? 
Mr. Dres has not told us. But the report itself would seem to 
indicate that the committee put some credence at least in 
Steele’s smear of every organization in the United States, from 
the Catholic Association for International Peace to the Junior 
Red Cross. Excepted only were the 114 organizations Steele him- 
self claimed to represent. And these included the American 
Vigilante Federation, the Associated Farmers, and the American 
Indian Federation. The Associated Farmers, untouched by Drss, 
are now under investigation by another congressional committee 
which has startling evidence of their un-American activities. The 
American Indian Federation is a racket which preys on poverty- 
stricken Indians, extorting $1 from them on the promise that 
they will each receive $3,000 in return from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mrs. Alice Lee Jemison, another spokeswoman for the American 
Indian Federation, smeared the Department of the Interior and 
the officials of the Indian Service before the Dies committee. 
Later she appeared before the Senate Juciciary Committee to pro- 
test the appointment of Felix Frankfurter to the Supreme Court. 

Finally, the American Vigilante Association, which Steele also 
represented, and to which he presumably gave a clean bill of health, 
has been roundly denounced by the late Speaker of the House, the 
Honorable Henry T. Rainey. 

The Dies committee did not question Mr. Steele about his ques- 
tionable sponsors, nor did it embarrass him by asking about his 
own activities. Steele is editor o: a scurrilous, un-American maga- 
zine, the National Republic. This magazine and Walter Steele 
himself are tied up with the anti-Semitic and un-American Silver 
Shirts. But this also was a matter of no interest to the Dies 
committee. It would take all the time and money that the Dies 
committee had at its disposal to expose the shady histories of its 
star witnesses. 

It heard with interest the story told by William Gernsey, who, 
by his own confession, worked as a labor spy in the employ of the 
Corporations Auxiliaries, a private espionage agency. 


It heard Jacob Spolansky, who perjured himself before the com- | 


mittee when he testified under oath that he had never been a labor 
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spy; this in spite of the fact that the records of the General Motors 
Corporation show that they paid him $480 for labor espionage; 
this in spite of the fact that Spolansky also did labor espionage 
for the National Metal Trades Association and for the Chrysler 
Corporation. 

It heard C. Nelson Sparks, one time mayor of Akron, and respect- 
fully addressed him as “Mayor Sparks.” But it did not ask him 
about his work as coorganizer with Pearl Berghoif, of the notorious 
Akron Law and Order League; nor did it remind him that the 
strong-arm methods in which he engaged with “Stinkfoot’ Mc- 
Veagh and “Chowderhead” Cohen, legendary figures in America’s 
strikebreaking history, elicited a sharp rebuke from the press and 
the chamber of commerce of his own city. 

Perhaps some of the witnesses to whom the Dies committee gave 
its critical attention belong in the category of Edwin Banta, whose 
flights of imagination can be explained on the ground that he has 
been an inmate of the Bellevue psychopathic ward. To this class 
belongs Albert Littock, who was expelled from the Farmer-Labor 
Party of Minnesota as a mental case. » 

But most of the witnesses were not so crazy that they didn’t know 
that they had been called in to do a political job. 

Mark Gehan, who brought Kittock on from Minnesota, was well 
aware of the election that could be influenced by testimony before 
the Dies committee. He and his brother were both active in the 
campaign of the Republican candidate for Governor in Minnesota. 
Gehan met Dries in Detroit and showed him the cooperation Federal 
agencies are charged with withholding. Gehan saved Diss a lot of 
trouble by getting six blank subpenas, dashing home to round up 
witnesses to smear Governor Benson and the Farmer-Labor Party, 
and hauling them back to Washington to testify. Ey Gehan’s own 
admission, there would have been more than the six anti-Benson 
witnesses who finally appeared, except for the fact that Dies had 
improvidentiy run out of subpenas. 

Harper Knowles is perhaps the most vicious example of the 
committee’s political skulduggery during the election campaign. 
For some time prior to 1936 Knowles was head of the California 
American Legion’s committee on subversive activities. His miscon- 
duct in this capacity was so notorious that the State convention 
of the Legion held in Hollywood in 1936 repudiated Knowles. 
Without authorization from the Legion and entirely on his own 
hook, Knowles then set up what he called a “radical research de- 
partment.” He told the Dies committee that he spoke for the Cali- 
fornia Legion’s “radical research committee,” of which he was chair- 
man, and that the voluminous brief he had prepared was submitted 
on behalf of the American Legion, Department of California. The 
Legion promptly denied both Knowles and his brief. But Mr. Dies 
did not take out the statement of Knowles or announce the Legion’s 
repudiation of his story. Knowles’ closest associate is Col. Henry 
R. Sanborn, professional vigilante and leader of the ax-handle 
brigade in the Salinas lettuce strike of 1936. Knowles has been the 
secretary of the Associated Farmers for some time. In September 
he took leave of absence from this position, probably to prepare for 
the Dies hearings. 

What is the Associated Farmers? The La Follettee committee has 
just completed its investigation of this organization, which is prob- 
ably the most dangerously un-American cabal to flourish on Ameri- 
can soil. It is financed by big industrialists, the railroad and utility 
magnates, and the corporation “farmers.” It has a 100 percent 
anti-New Deal program. 

If the La Follette committee holds hearings on the Associated 
Farmers and makes the full story public, we shall have a startling 
exposure of what un-American activities really mean and of the 
sources from which the overthrow of democracy is threatened. 

Why did Dries shield the Associated Farmers and use their secre- 
tary as a star witness? The reason was purely political. The Repub- 
lican candidate for the Senate in California, Phillip Bancroft, has 
long been active in the Associated Farmers. He withdrew from the 
position of vice president of the Associated Farmers in order to run 
for the Senate. Knowles’ purpose in offering his services to the Dies 
committee (at his own expense) and Dies’ purpose in giving him the 
cpportunity to testify were the same. Knowles appeared before the 
committee in order to smear Sheridan Downey, Bancroft’s Demo- 
cratic opponent in the election, and the Democratic candidate, 
Governor Olson. 

The Knowles-Bancroft-Associated Farmers-Dies plot was defeated 
by an aroused electorate in California. The Democratic candidates 
were elected and the Associated Farmers suffered, their candidates 
and their program were repudiated. But this victory for the New 
Deal and its progressive supporters should not blind us to the 
dangers inherent in what Chairman Dres is pleased to call his 
“unbiased and nonpartisan” method of conducting an “investiga- 
tion.” 

In Michigan the job against former Governor Murphy, now 
United States Attorney General, was done by the perjurer Spolansky, 
by Ralph Knox, an expelled member of the auto worker’s union, 
and by Paul V. Gadola, among others. Gadola is the Republican 
judge whose writs ordering the evacuation of the two strike-bound 
Fisher Body plants in February 1937 the sheriff refused to execute. 

Speaking of the need for national unity, the President, in his 
opening address to the Seventy-sixth Congress, said: 

“Even a nation well armed and well organized from a strictly 
military standpoint may, after a period of time, meet defeat if it 
is unnerved by self-distrust, endangered by class prejudice, by 
dissensions between capital and labor, by false economy, and by 
other unsolved problems at home.” 
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In the name of Americanism and of racial, religious, and class | 


tolerance, the Dies committee has fomented mutual distrust anrong 
all sections of the American people. The very character of the 
witnesses to whom it gave a forum is evidence of that fact. The 
testimony to which it listened without rebuke is rife with prejudice 
and incitement to prejudice. The committee’s report expressly 
calls for an investigation of the National Labor Relations Board, 
presumably along the lines which have characterized the com- 
mittee’s antics in the past. Such an investigation would permit 
the Board’s enemies to air their views as “facts.” It would allow 
lawbreaking employers to nvake a case against the Board before a 
congressional committe, ignoring the fact that courts where rules 
of evidence and the practices of American jurisprudence prevail 
have in most instances decided the case already, and in favor of 
the Labor Board. 

Ex parte proceedings against Cabinet officers, the President's wife, 
elected officials, and the representatives and organizations of labor 
do not make for tolerance nor for national unity. They sow dis- 
trust of government, of progressives by other progressives, feed the 
unfortunate division in the ranks of labor, and undermine by 
discrediting the democratic process itself. 

The introduction of racial and religious prejudice into a national 
election campaign is no service to party or national unity. Anti- 
Semitic propaganda was rife in New York, California, and Minne- 
sota during the fall campaign. Yet the Dies committee, far from 
investigating the sources of this propaganda, piled fuel on the 
flames. It accepted with complacent approval attacks on the Non- 
sectarian Anti-Nazi League and the American League for Peace 
and Democracy, joining in the cry that those who protest against 
Nazi instigated anti-Semitism and anti-Catholicism do s0 only to 
camouflage their own Communist aims. 

One member of the committee subscribed to this view openly 
when he backed up his charge that the distinguished Nobel prize 
winner, Thomas Mann, is a Communist. Newspaper reporters, in- 
dignant at the charge, reminded the committee member that 
Thomas Mann is known and respected throughout the world for his 
service to the cause of democracy. But the committee member gave 
the answer of Hitler and of all the Dies committee witnesses. He 
said: “Thomas Mann is against Hitler, isn’t he?” So are the over- 
whelming majority of the American people against Hitler. Does 
that make them Communists? Does that make them subject to 
investigation for un-Americanism? 

The Dies committee’s pro forma jibes against the openly Fascist 
German-American Bund may fool some people, but it doesn’t fool 
the bund’s leader Fritz Kuhn. Kuhn and the bund have gone 
on record requestiNg that the House appropriate more funds for 
the Dies committee. What are we to think of a committee to in- 
vestigate un-American acivities which receives the endorsement 
of the very groups it was delegated to eradicate? 

The committee has other friends and supporters besides the 
German-American Bund. Many of them were present at the 
banquet given on December 8 by the New York Economic Council 
to honor Martin Dries. They included representatives of the 
Hearst and Morgan interests, of the big utility trusts, of the 


Republican Party, and of the Tory Democrats—along with six | 


representatives of the bund itself. And, for good measure, one 
Henry W. Fletcher was there, though perhaps he left at home 
the medal he received from Mussolini for services rendered to 
Italian fascism. 


Why do agents of foreign dictatorships and American friends | 


of fascism and nazi-ism join in paying tribute to Martm Dries 
and in trying to prolong the life of his committee? Because they 
know that the Dies committee directs its attack agains one “ism” 
and one “ism” only. That is the progressivism of the New Deal. 

f you believe that progress is un-American, if you believe that 
the New Deal is un-American, then you belong with those who 
subscribe to the work of the Dies committee. But if you are one 
of those millions who support the foreign and domestic policies 
of the present administration in Washington, then you had better 
stop Martin Dies before he stops the march of progress. 

You can take it from no less an authority than Martin Diss, 
himself, that this is true. 

In every radio speech he makes—and he makes a great many—he 
blasts away at the “campaign of propaganda” which is going to 
get us into another world war. And by that campaign of propa- 
ganda he means nothing more or less than the foreign policy 
of the Roosevelt administration. Ask Martin Dres where he stands 
on the question of rearmament in the face of aggressions by Fascist 
nations abroad. Ask him where he stands on the question of a posi- 
tive peace policy as outlined in the President’s message to Con- 
gress. Ask him how he stands on the question of constructing a 
united democracy on firm foundations of social and economic 
security. Ask him, and in his answers you will find the answer to 
why aggressor nations abroad applaud his works. 

You don’t have to ask Martin Dies bow he feels about the do- 
mestic program of the New Deal. There is plenty of evidence 
already to show why anti new dealers from both parties support 
the Dies committee. It served their purposes well in the November 
elections. It serves them well today and will continue to serve 
them on every issue coming before the Seventy-sixth Congress. 
Already, in the first few weeks of this session, the Dies committee 
has been used by those who want to cut the relief appropriation 
and throw 4,000,000 people out into the snow and cold of the next 
few months. You will hear about the Dies committee during debate 
on expanding the social-security program, on revoking the Wagner 
Act by amendment. 
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Dres is already echoing the cry of “dictatorship” which has been 
raised at every forward step taken by any administration in Amer- 
ican - Drs has only been shadow-boxing with foreign 
“isms.” His real blows are reserved for an “ism” that is home 
grown and deeply rooted in the soil and the hearts of America. 
His real blows strike at the progressivism of the New Deal, and 
thereby at the welfare of the American ie themselves. 

And he says as much. In his radio speech of December 17, Dres 
said: 

“It is futile and inconsistent for a man to Oppose communism, 
nazi-ism, and fascism if at the same time he advocates paternal- 
istic governments, which seeks to regiment the people under a 
system of planned economy.” 

And again: 

“The activities of the Communists, the Nazis, and the Fascists 
are bad enough, but worse than these activities is the advocacy by 
many politicians in our country of the very principle upon which 
all of these totalitarian governments are based.” 

Unemployment is the most ominous question that has ever faced 
the industrial world. To solve this question of unemployment is 
the job of the New Deal. 

We cannot solve that great problem in the presence of prejudices 
and dissension. It will require the clearest possible cooperative 
thought in view of all the facts involved. 

The question of unemployment has awaited solution for many 
generations. Palliatives have been, and are now, plentiful, but 
actual solution has not even been attempted. For more than a 
century and a half vast numbers of men, women, and children have 
starved through recurrent depressions, suffering untold and un- 
tellable hardships, in the very presence of the ever-increasing for- 
tunes which their labor had made. 

Civilization has formulated exténsive national policies to prevent 
the starvation that results from enforced idleness. But no attempt 
has ever been made to prevent enforced idleness itself. That is 
the task before us. We cannot shirk it without turning coward. 
We cannot desert it without turning traitor. Necessity demands and 
duty compels that we face courageously and solve intelligently the 
question of unemployment. 

Any minor thing that tends to take our attention from the cen- 
tral question involved is the most subversive thing that we have 
to deal with at the present time, and whether or not it is literally 
true, it seems to me that Mr. Diss’ whole activity has tended to 
discredit and discourage the various organizations that have built 
up and provided, or intended to provide, for the welfare of man. 

The era of scarcity ended and the era of plenty began at the 
same time the Declaration of Independence was written. America, 
therefore, was born with the passing of necessary poverty. It 
came into existence as a government at the very time that labor- 
saving machinery was ushered upon the stage of mankind. It 
grew up in the midst of the hum of the wheels of industry. It 
has no binding tradition back of the age of iron and the age of 
steam. The American Revolution and the industrial revolution 
were born together—twins of the eighteenth century. One came 
to give and finally has given political equality. The other came 
to give and st give economic equality. One has made political 
democracy sa:e for the world. The other must and will give in- 
dustrial democracy to that same world. Political democracy born 
of political revolution, industrial democracy born of industrial 
revolution—one was the answer to oppression and the other must 
become the answer to poverty. Neither can exist permanently 
without the other. 

We cannot go back, for there is nothing to go back to except 
panic and poverty, unemployment and rags. We are going forward 
whether we want to or not. It is purely a question of how fast we 
are going to move and how little we are going to stumble on the 
way. 

Men are marching toward the sunrise; if we be still, we can feel 
the earth tremble under their tread; if we listen, we can hear the 
trumpets call; if we look, we can see the banners flying; if we 
open our hearts to the music of the moving mass, we shall be 
conscious that we, too, are soldiers in that march, shouting, sing- 
ing, keeping step with the throbbing drumbeats of humanity. 





Aviation Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, January 28 (legislative day of Tuesday, January 17), 
1939 


ARTICLE FROM THE ST. PETERSBURG (FLA.) INDEPENDENT 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an article from the Inde- 








pendent of St. Petersburg, Fla., of the issue of January 12, 
1939, in regard to setting aside a day each year to be known 
vas Aviation Day in honor of our air heroes and particularly 
Wilbur and Orville Wright. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the St. Petersburg (Fla.) Independent of January 12, 19393 


AVIATION GROUP WILL URGE DAY OF OBSERVANCE-——-LOCAL MEN CONNECTED 
WITH MOVE TO SECURE BILL SETTING AVIATION DAY 


The Aviation Defense Association will place a bill before Con- 
gress to create August 19 of each year Aviation Day, in honor of 
our air heroes and particularly Wilbur and Orville Wright, the 
“fathers of flight,” it was announced today. 

Among the honorary members of the national directors are 
Maj. Gens. R. L. Bullard and E. B. Winans, United States 
Army, retired; Bernarr Macfadden; Gov. F. P. Cone, Florida; Rob- 
ert Kloeppel; Col. James A. Moss, United States Army, retired, 
the president general of the United States Flag Association; F. R. 
Francke, lieutenant commander, Naval Reserve; Col. L. M. Gable, 
Medical Reserve, United States Army; C. G. Taylor, president 
of the Taylor Aircraft Corporation; Harry Playford, director of 
Southern Air Lines; and Edward A. Spence, all on the national 
advisory committee for aeronautics, of the Aviation Defense Asso- 
ciation. 

It has been proposed that Col. J. E. Meyers, United States 
Army, retired, national secretary, prepare a national Aviation Day 
program, in cocperation with the civilian and Army and Navy and 
other service units of aviation, which will coordinate all the State 
associations in a celebration of the day. 

The programs will include parades, airplane exhibits of school 
children, air circuses and races, model airplane contests, etc. 

W. F. Kirchhaine, chairman of the St. Petersburg Jaycee avia- 
tion committee, sponsors of Aviation Day, has designated Robert 
Stewart to contact the State Jaycee clubs in connection with 
aviation. He will be assisted by R. E. Grabel, national organizer, 
who has charge of the organization work throughout the country. 

The members of the national association are of the opinion that 
aviation is of great importance to our national defense and that 
superiority in the air is vital to our peace and safety. 





Denison-Durant Dam on Red River 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOSH LEE 
OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, January 28 (legisiative day of Tuesday, January 17), 
1939 





EDITORIAL FROM OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 





Mr. LEE. Mr. President, yesterday I obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recorp a portion of an editorial from the 
Oklahoma City Times regarding the sources of material of 
the Governor’s speech concerning the construction of the 
Denison Dam. There is a supplemental and additional com- 
ment on the same subject by the same author. In justice to 
the author and to the newspaper, I feel that I should also 
ask permission to have the additional matter printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Oklahoma City Times of January 24, 1939] 
THE TINY TIMES 


Evidently I was wrong the other day when I said the basic mate- 
rial in Governor Phillips’ argument against the Denison Dam came 
from O. G. & E.’s research department. Governor Phillips said I 
was wrong; that Bill Coe had worked it up. Mr. Davis, of the 
O. G. & E., said I was mistaken; that neither Coe nor anyone from 
Phillips’ cffice had used their stuff, although they would have been 
glad to be of service. I must be getting old. In the middle of a 
sandwich I asked an O. G. & E. man about the background of 
Phillips’ argument the night after the message was given the legis- 
lature. I understood him to say that they had turned their studies 
over to the Governor. Just goes to show, a fellow shouldn't depend 
too much on his ears when his mouth is full of hamburger. 
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Foreign Trade Policies and the Cotton Planter 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS 8S. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1939 


ADDRESS BY FRANCIS B. SAYRE, JANUARY 27, 1939 


Mr. THOMAS S. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress by Francis B. Sayre, Assistant Secretary of State, at 
the annual banquet of the Agricultural Society of South Caro- 
lina, at Charleston, S. C., January 27, 1939: 


It is indeed an honor to be invited to address a group so rich 
in history and achievement as the Agricultural Society of South 
Carolina. Organized over a century and a half ago by makers of 
American history, it has itself helped to make history. Its first 
President, Thomas Heyward, was a delegate to the Continental 
Congress, a signer of the Declaration of Independence, an officer 
during the Revolutionary War, and a circuit judge of South Caro- 
lina. Its first vice president, Thomas Pinckney, was Governor of 
South Carolina, United States Minister to Great Britain and to 
Spain, and a Member of the Federal Congress. Each owned exten- 
sive plantations and devoted much of his attention to agriculture. 

The committee elected in the organization meeting was made up 
of the most prominent young progressives of their day—men who 
later threw themselves wholeheartedly into the building of the 
youthful nation and whose names became outstanding—William 
Drayton, associate justice of the State supreme court, judge of 
the admiralty court, and first judge of the United States district 
court in South Carolina; John Matthews, delegate to the Conti- 
nental Congress and second State Governor of South Carolina; 
the famous John Rutledge, delegate to both the Continentai Con- 
gress and the Federal Constitutional Convention, Governor of 
South Carolina, chief justice of South Carolina and later of the 
United States Supreme Court, who has been described as “the 
most gifted and devoted leader of the ruling group of eighteenth 
century South Carolina”; Charles Pinckney, officer in the Revolu- 
tionary War and aide to General Washington, also a delegate to 
the Federal Constitutional Convention, United States Minister to 
France, and Federalist candidate for President of the United States 
in 1804 and 1808; Ralph Izard, another delegate to the Continental 
Congress, United States Senator from South Carolina, a member 
of one of the State’s oldest and most distinguished families; Ed- 
ward Rutledge, signer of the Declaration of Independence, delegate 
to the Continental Congress and Governor of South Carolina; 
Thomas Bee, delegate to the Continental Congress and judge of 
the United States district court; Aaron Locock, member of the 
South Carolina Provincial Congress; and Isaac Harleston, officer 
during the Revolutionary War, also a member of the South Caro- 
lina Provincial Congress and senator in the South Carolina Legis- 
lature. Was ever there a more distinguished roster of South Caro- 
lina’s bravest and her best? 

A society of men such as these could not remain cf merely local 
importance. Two years after it was founded we hear of it from 
the lips of Thomas Jefferson, then Minister to France. Jefferson, 
always scintillating and myriad-minded, discovered that the French 
preferred to import rice from Italy rather than from the United 
States, and while on a trip to Italy in the spring of 1787 he found 
that Italian rice was different from that grown in the United States. 
With characteristic energy he therefore decided to procure some of 
the Italian seed and send it to the United States. Where could 
he send it to better advantage than to the newly formed Agricul- 
tural Society of South Carolina? 

Upon his return to France he wrote on May 4, 1787, from Mar- 
seilles to John Jay, then Secretary for Foreign Affairs: 

“It is a difference in the species of grain, of which the govern- 
ment of Turin is so sensible, that, as I was informed, they prohibit 
the exportation of rough rice on pain of death. I have taken 
measures however for obtaining a quantity of it which I think will 
not fail & I bought on the spot a small parcel which I have 
with me. As further details on this subject to Congress would be 
misplaced, I propose on my return to Paris to communicate them 
& send the rice to the society at Charlestown for promoting 
agriculture, supposing that they will be best able to try the experi- 
ment of cultivating the rice of this quality.” 

When he reached Paris, Jefferson wrote on July 14, 1787, directly 
to Edward Rutledge, of the South Carolina Scciety: 

“They informed me,” runs his letter, “that its exportation in the 
husk was prohibited; so I could only bring off as much as my cca 
and surtout pockets would hold. I took measures with a muletier 
to run a couple of sacks across the Apennines to Genoa, but have 
not great dependence on its success. The littie therefore which 
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I brought myself must be relied on for fear we should get no more 
and because also it is genuine from Vercelli where the best is made 
of all the Sardinian Lombardy, the whole of which is considered as 
producing a better rice than the Milanese. This is assigned as the 
reason of the strict prohibition.” 

On July 30, 1787, Jefferson wrote to William Drayton, another 
member of the South Carolina Society, sending him three packages 
of the precious Italian seed, one by way of London, a second “with 
this letter, and I shall send another parcel by some other con- 
veyance, to prevent the danger of miscarriage. Any one of them 
arriving safe, may serve to put in seed, should the society think it 
an object.” 

What came of it I do not know. But the veil is lifted far 
enough to show the part which this society was already taking in 
the building of our country. 

The South was then, as the South is now, of outstanding im- 
portance to our national prosperity. The founders of this society 
came clearly to realize, as is evident from their lives, that the 
problems of the South are the problems of our Nation. The prob- 
lems of rice, of tobacco, and particularly of cotton, are not merely 
regional problems. They are national problems—of vital concern 
to industry, to agriculture, to labor, and to business generally, 
throughout the entire country. 

The crux of the agricultural problem today is how to secure 
for our farmers a reasonable return for the surplus crops which 
cannot be sold within the United States. Less than half of the 
cotton which the South produces can be marketed within the 
United States. In 1929 we sold abroad more than half of our 
cotton crop, two-fifths of our leaf tobacco, and a third of our rice 
crop. Strong foreign markets are essential to the South. If our 
surplus cotton and tobacco and rice cannot be sold abroad, these 
surpluses are thrown back onto glutted home markets, where they 
force down farm prices and work widespread havoc. At the same 
time, if American industrial producers lose foreign markets, our 
city workers are stripped of the purchasing power necessary to buy 
the products of southern farms. 

The problem of the agricultural South obviously cannot be 
solved by increased tariffs for staple agricultural commodities, be- 
cause farmers must sell their staples in world markets. Increased 
tariffs are like a double-barreled gun aimed at farmers; they mean 
increased prices for many of the things which farmers have to buy, 
and they also mean reduced foreign and domestic purchasing power 
for the products which farmers have to sell. 

What farmers must have are markets for their surplus products; 
they cannot rest content with any permanent program short of this. 

There is no more practical way to increase both foreign and 
domestic markets than by reducing and eliminating the barriers 
and obstacles which today are hindering and diverting into un- 
economic channels the flow of international trade. Once nations 
are free to buy and sell in the most advantageous markets, the 
wheels of industry and production, which have long stood idle, be- 
gin to turn again, each nation’s economic organism takes on new 
life, and purchasing power with renewed economic activity will 
again be built up to a point where nations will be able to buy 
the American farm and industrial products which they want and 
need. This is the very heart of the American trade-agreements 
program. And surely for the agricultural South this is the way 
forward if it is to maintain its economic strength and health. 

In three practical ways the trade-agreements program benefits 
the Southern farmer. In the first place it builds up and strength- 
ens foreign markets for his surpluses, both by reducing or elim- 
inating the trade barriers which bar access to those markets and 
by building up foreign purchasing power. 

We have now concluded 20 trade agreements with 19 countries. 
Hundreds of concessions of value to American agriculture have 
been obtained. As measured by 1929 figures, nearly a third of 
our entire agricultural exports to those countries with which the 
first 18 trade agreements were signed received improved treatment 
of one kind or another. Approximately another third received 
guaranties that the existing duties would not be increased or 
the existing treatment be made more onerous. In the nineteenth 
agreement, that with the United Kingdom, concessions, including 
bindings, were obtained for about five-sixths of our total agricul- 
tural exports to the United Kingdom, the outstanding foreign 
market for American farm products. These concessions cover 
farm exports valued in 1936 at $226,000,000. 

Cotton growers benefit in a less direct but equally substantial 
way. Most foreign nations need and want cotton and few trade 
barriers have been erected to exclude it. It is not trade barriers 
designed to bar its importation so much as the lack of foreign 
purchasing power which has caused export markets for American 
cotton to shrink. 

The world could easily double its cotton consumption, for cot- 
ton supplies a fundamental human want. As is true of most 
commodities, cotton consumption does not remain static. If we 
can build up through increased trade foreign purchasing power 
and dollar exchange, America will be able to sell more cotton. 

Furthermore, as everyone knows, the prosperity of the American 
cotton farmer is intimately connected with general world pros- 
perity. If there is severe depression throughout the world, the 
slackening in the demand for raw cotton is quickly reflected in 


falling prices. That was the situation a few years ago when 
cotton fell to about 5 cents a pound. It has been estimated that 
a 10-point rise or fall in the average world index of industrial 


production normally tends to cause a rise or fall of about 2 cents 
@ pound in the price of American cotton. 
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In the second the program is of very practical benefit to 
agriculture through building up increased domestic markets and 
increased domestic purchasing . If we can sell abroad, for 
instance, more automobiles, automobile factory workers in the 
United States can and will buy more cotton goods and butter and 
meat than they otherwise could. Moreover, automobile factories 
will be buying iron and other raw materials from every section 
of the country; and this, in turn, will mean increased pay rolls and 
increased purchasing power in every place from which they buy. 
Workmen in these places will, in turn, buy goods coming from still 
other sections of the country. Each sale of surplus products abroad 
thus sets in motion an unending sequence of economic transactions 
within the country, the total effect of which is to increase purchas- 
ing power beyond the volume represented by the original sale, and 
increased purchasing power is what makes prosperity. Trade 
increases employment, creates profits, and raises the general level 
of well-being. Increased exports build up greatly increased 
domestic markets. 

In the third place, the trade-agreements program offers to 
farmers a practical means for increasing what economists call their 
real income; that is, the amount of goods which their income will 
buy. The farmer's real income may be increased either through his 
receiving more dollars with which to buy the goods he wants or 
through a reduction in the cost of the goods he wants. In either 
way he gets more goods. Through reducing the costs of the things 
he needs by reducing the excessive and economically unjustifiable 
tariff rates of the Hawley-Smoot tariff in such a way as to avoid 
injury to domestic producers, the farmer’s real income can he 
increased without injury to other groups, and this is being done 
with every new trade agreement that is made. 

How deeply the farm groups were hurt, in the opinion of Secre- 
tary Wallace, by the Hawley-Smoot tariff is best described in his 
own words: 

“The bill,” he said, “actually proved to be the most outrageous 
instance of selling agriculture down the river to the traditional 
beneficiaries of tariff privilege. Once again, as in 1922, agriculture 
had been traded out of its shirt in a game of logrolling * * *. 
Monopolists and others already well fortified by tariff advantages 
established themselves even more impregnably within the citadel of 
protecticn.” 

By means of the trade-agreements program many of the exceésses 
and unjustifiable extremes of the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act, which 
have been working to the deep injury of our farm groups and, in- 
deed, of the Nation as a whole, are gradually being smoothed away 
and adjusted to the benefit of all. 

The importance to agriculture of all three of these practical 
benefits was emphasized afresh with the signing of the British 
and Canadian trade agreements on November 17, 1938. 

Our commerce with the United Kingdom and its colonies and 
with Canada constitutes, roughly, about a third of our total for- 
eign trade. The United Kingdom buys more goods from us than 
does any other country. American farmers have a particularly vital 
stake in English markets, for England needs cotton and must have 
more foodstuffs than she can herself produce. Approximately a 
third of our total agricultural exports are sold in the United King- 
dom. Our sales of farm products to British buyers in 1929 
amounted to some $445,000,000; in 1937 they were only $261,000,000. 
The potentialities of this rich and extensive market are obvious. 

After the United Kingdom, Canada buys more goods from the 
United States than does any other country. It is much the larg- 
est source of our imports. The total trade between the United 
States and Canada is greater than between any other two countries 
in the world. 

Taken together, the concessions embodied in the agreements with 
the United Kingdom and Canada cover more than 3,000 tariff items. 
Our total exports to and imports from the areas concerned amounted 
in 1937 to over $2,000,000,000. Of this total, nearly 70 percent, or 
approximately $1,400,000,000 worth of trade, is covered by the con- 
cessions given and received in the agreements. The British and 
Canadian trade agreements alone include concessions on American 
farm products affecting more than a quarter of a billion dollars 
worth of farm exports. 

There has recently been a tendency in some quarters to look at 
foreign trade through very dark spectacles. Particularly after the 
signing of the Munich agreement last September some felt that we 
must accept as permanent the loss of foreign markets and the 
increasing regimentation of international trade. 

Defeatism never accomplishes anything. It is the way to dis- 
aster. It is not the American way. 

As a matter of fact, by far the greater part of world trade today 
is carried on by countries whose policies are not based on bi- 
lateralistic balancing and trade discrimination, but, rather on 
equality of treatment and unregimented trade. 

Nations which are wise will adopt commercial policies which 
foster and promote international trade and thus further human 
welfare. Policies which hamper and restrict the flow of interna- 
tional trade are bound to work to the nation’s own economic injury 
and in time to be themselves overthrown. 

Here lies the elemental strength of the American trade-agree- 
ments program. Its two fundamental objectives are, first, to reduce 
and eliminate the barriers and impediments which are tending to 
strangle international trade; and second, to eliminate trade discrim- 
inations which today are tending to divert trade into uneconomic 
and less profitable channels and which are robbing international 
se of the stability and certainty necessary to carry on their 

usiness. 
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Merchandise trade, by months—Continued 


Because of recent international developments we need not fold up 
our tents. If we are sufficiently resolute and intelligent to adhere 
to our liberal policies and to avoid being drawn into contrary prac- 
tices for the sake of temporary or partisan gains, all the cards are 
on our side. We can win and hold strong foreign markets if only 
we keep true to our principles. The effective reply to the defeatist 
attitude regarding our foreign trade, which appeared in some quar- 
ters after the Munich settlement, is the Anglo-American trade 
agreement. 

For many years unhappily the South has suffered under a system 
of mounting tariff barriers whereby southern cotton growers and 
southern farmers were forced to sell their goods in world markets 
while buying their necessities in a highly protected one. What the 
South needs is increased foreign markets and reduced tariffs. Upon 
these her entire economic existence depends. If there is one feature 
of present American policy which more than all others the South 
should aggressively fight to strengthen and safeguard, it is the 
trade-agreements program. 





United States Favorable Trade Balance Shown by 
Official Figures for 1938 to be $1,133,567,000 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1939 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, from time to time we hear 
from our Republican friends concerning the reciprocal 
treaties or trade agreements. The policy of the Roosevelt 
administration, they charge, is detrimental to the interests 
of the American producer as well as to labor. Some of those 
on the Republican side would, if they could, go back to the 
old Smoot-Hawley law, which in my opinion brought about 
the depression. . 

Mr. Speaker, the best answer to the arguments of those 
who assail the reciprocal treaties are the figures furnished 
by the Department of Commerce, which show exports, in- 
cluding reexports, general imports, and balance in trade. 
The statistics are now available for the calendar year 1938, 
and, under leave to print, I include the figures in my remarks. 
They follow. 

Merchandise trade, by months 
EXPORTS, INCLUDING REEXPORTS, GENERAL IMPORTS, AND BALANCE OF 


12 months ending 














December— 
Exports and imports Decrease 
1937 1938 1937 1938 
1,000 1,000 
dollars dollars | 1,000 dollars} 1,000 dollars| 1,000 dollars 
NG oo ii ccees 323, 403 | 268,756 | 3,349,167 | 3,094,095 255, 072 
DG Sick eactanks 208, 171, 474 | 3,083,668 | 1, 960, 528 1, 123, 140 
Excess of exports..} 114, 570 97, 282 265, 499 | 1, 133, 567 |............ 
Month or period 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
EXPORTS INCLUDING 
REEXPORTS 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars | 
120, 589 172, 220 176, 223 198, 564 222, 665 289, 063 | 
101, 513 162, 752 163, 007 182, 024 233, 125 261,923 | 
108, 015 190, 938 185, 026 195, 113 i6 275, 302 
105, 217 179, 427 164, 151 192, 795 
114, 203 160, 197 165, 459 200, 772 289, 422 
119, 790 170, 519 170, 244 185, 693 265, 341 
144, 109 161, 672 173, 230 180, 390 268, 184 
131, 473 171, 984 72, 126 178, S75 277, 031 
September._.......- 160,119 | 191,313 | 198,803 | 220,539 | 296, 579 
| .-| 193, 069 206, 413 221, 206 264, 949 332, 710 
November-......---- 184,256 | 194,712} 269,838 | 226,364] 314,697 
December. .......-- 192, 638 170, 654 223, 459 229, 800 323, 403 
12 months ending 
December. ...-- 1, 674, 994 |2, 132, 800 2, 282, 874 | 455, 978 |3, 349, 167 | 3,091,095 | 
GENERAL imports}  ——i‘(L;CttiC™ : ae vs a 
eames. Ai. i553 96, 006 135, 706 166, 832 187, 482 240, 444 170, 689 
WOON ocak Se cas 83, 748 132, 753 152, 491 192, 774 277, 709 162, 955 
PN ceil cin cewicieecion 94, 860 158, 195 177, 356 198, 701 307, 474 173, 360 
ROG ckeeccnanecs 88,412 | 146,523 | 170,500 | 202,779 | 286, 837 159, 827 








Month or period 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
GENERAL IMPORTS— 
continued. 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars 
| 154, 647 170, 533 191, 697 284, 735 148, 248 
Sa a 136, 109 156, 754 191, 077 286, 224 145, 869 
SOP ok ekdibncdeesonn 127, 229 176, 631 195, 056 265, 214 140, 818 
DIN Go ino dp Sad 119, 513 169, 030 193, 073 245, 668 165, 516 
September.._._.._.-. 131, 658 161, 647 215, 701 233, 142 167, 595 
Oetober--..- 129, 635 189, 357 212, 692 224, 299 177, 998 
November... 150, 919 169, 385 196, 400 223, 090 176, 180 
December... 132, 258 186, 968 245, 161 208, 833 171, 474 








12 months end- 
ing December_}1, 449, 559 


1, 960, 528 


1, 655, 055 | 2, 047, 485 |2, 422, 592 |3, 083, 668 


Balancing the books what do we find? I take the figures, 
Official, from the Commerce Department. Our favorable 
trade balance for 1938 was the highest since 1921. In 1938 
we received from foreign countries in dollars and cents $1,- 
133,567,000 more for our merchandise than we paid foreign 
countries for theirs. 

Of agricultural products exported only cotton showed a de- 
crease, while all others increased. Look up the figures for 
dairy products, also meats and you find an increase in ex- 
ports. The citrus fruit industry had a record year in exports. 

Mr. Speaker, in this report you find the answer to the charge 
that reciprocal treaties are destroying our foreign trade. 


Neutrality and Armament 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1939 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, as there is so much to do 
about the question of neutrality and armament, I feel that in 
order to make clearer the issues involved a statement may be 
helpful, even though relatively brief and very incomplete. 

In dealing with questions of neutrality and armament we 
are in the domain of peace and war, and by the Constitution 
of the United States the power to declare war is lodged not 
in the President but in the Congress. 

In the first place, it must be understood that under inter- 
national law a neutral government is not permitted to per- 
form any unneutral act whatsoever. A neutral government 
which during the course of any foreign conflict changes its 
attitude in any respect toward either or any belligerent 
thereby commits an unneutral act. By changing its atti- 
tude—for example, by embargoing the shipment of, say, oil 
or cotton, to either or both belligerents—such a change of 
attitude naturally hampers the operations of one belligerent 
more than the other and therefore would be considered an 
unneutral act by the belligerent aggrieved. 

Consequently, should the President of the United States 
or the State Department make any declaration whatsoever 
toward changing existing embargoes placed under the Neu- 
trality Act of 1935, as amended, or even make any statement 
such as the one recently made by our Secretary of State, urg- 
ing those who deal in materials of war to refrain from ship- 
ment of airplanes to Japan, the executive department of the 
Government may be considered as having committed an 
unneutral act on behalf of the whole Government. 

Such an unneutral act is a direct invitation to war, and 
under international law as it has existed for a score of cen- 
turies, the foreign nation aggrieved thereby has every right 
to so consider it. 

To those who write to Congressmen urging for and against 
lifting the Spanish embargo, or to place restrictions upon the 
shipment of arms and the granting of credits to Japan, let me 
state that if the Congress or the President, under the author- 
ity granted him in the Neutrality Act, make any move what- 
soever, as above described, they are committing an unneutral 
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act and thereby jeopardizing the position of neutrality of the 
United States of America. 

It is therefore incumbent upon those people who make 
these demands that they first consider whether or not they 
wish the United States to commit such an unneutral act and 
whether or not they are willing to accept the potential con- 
sequences. 

At this point may I pause to remark that the interna- 
tionalists and pro-league of nationites, for their respective 
purposes, are evidently at the bottom of the present propa- 
ganda and agitation to knock the United States off its neutral 
base. TheSe programs are indeed subtle, in that they strike 
a deep note of sympathy in the hearts of the American people 
for the victims of aggression. But let us not ourselves be 
unwittingly inveigled into war by our sympathy for the vic- 
tims of international brigandry. 

Let us remember that the events which led us into the 
World War have a striking resemblance to the present propa- 
ganda, and let us remember also that it is not our business to 
pull the chestnuts out of the fire for any other nation in the 
world. 

Let me quote to you from the statement of a recognized au- 
thority on international law, made before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations in 1936. The following statement 
refers to the World War: 

We became involved in war directly as the result of our under- 
taking to guarantee the safety of belligerent merchantmen and our 
taking the position that armed belligerent merchantmen were to be 
considered peaceful vessels. 

* * * J cannot forget the fact that the little kingdom of the 
Netherlands, small in territory and in population, but governed by 
a loyal queen, under the advice of patriotic and capable men, put 
armed merchantmen on the same footing and under the same re- 
strictions as men-of-war, in accordance with the law that had 
immemorially prevailed * * * 

The matter referred to is the sinking, among others, of the 
British ship, the Lusitania, which as is well known was an 
armed merchantmen, having 6-inch guns fore and aft to 
repel submarines. This ship was sunk by a German sub- 
marine. The commander of the submarine regarded it as 
an armed merchantman under international law, and, there- 
fore, a belligerent vessel—while our credulous Government, 
seemingly in a state of subservience to the British viewpoint, 
regarded it as a peaceful vessel and undertook to protest the 
loss of lives of American nationals and the loss of American 
cargo on that ship. 

It was our protest that these merchantmen were peaceful 
vessels, even though armed to repel attack, and our adherence 
to the position that the attack of such foreign vessels when 
carrying our nationals or American cargo was an act of war 
against us by Germany, that led us directly into a declaration 
of war. 

It is easily seen, therefore, that at this point to lift the 
Spanish embargo, thereby placing one side of the Spanish 
conflict in a superior position, would be considered by the 
other side and its allies, Germany, Italy, and Japan, as a 
direct violation of neutrality, which, in my belief, was prob- 
ably violated when the embargo was first placed. 

In reference to the Japanese invasion of China, while a 
state of war has not been declared, any action taken at this 
time to place an embargo upon the shipment of munitions, or 
to restrain credits, could be considered by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment as an unneutral act, thereby placing the United 
States on the skids toward the bloody pit of war. 

If the people of the United States wish to engage in a war 
with Japan, this is one of the best ways to start it; and those 
who would urge us to go to the aid of China thereby must 
consider well the consequences. 

Let us not forget that, in spite of our sympathy for the 
victims of Japanese aggression, there are other nations and 
many internationalists who would like to see us take the 
brunt of war against Japan, for they would benefit thereby 
very greatly. I anticipate that we would end up holding the 
sack, as we have done before. 

It is my present belief that the mounting hullabaloo for 


vastly increasing our national defense at this time and the | 
sudden propaganda of sympathy for the Chinese people is a | 


smoke screen behind which may be operating these inter- 
nationalists and foreign interests, each with a different objec- 
tive but with the same object, namely, involving us in a war 
with Japan. 

Let us not forget that this aggression by Japan against 
China has been going on for quite a few years, but it is only 
recently that the hullabaloo has been raised. Let us re- 
member also that religious and racial groups in other coun- 
tries than Germany have been persecuted, and even massacred, 
but our Government did not protest. On the contrary, we 
have amicably recognized the Governments of Soviet Russia 
and Socialist Mexico. We have even congratulated them on 
occasion. 

The internationalists, with headquarters in Geneva and 
Moscow, would have us “preserve democracy” and fight the 
opponents of their particular brand of collectivism. We got 
sucked into war with that slogan once before. The interna- 
tional commercial interests wish to preserve their position in 
China and drive the advancing Japanese commercial inter- 
ests out. I do not at this point believe that either of these 
objectives is worth one drop of the blood of our American 
young manhood. 

Therefore, in spite of my own great sympathy for the 
victims of aggression, until and unless the American people 
as a whole demonstrate a desire for war with Japan, as the 
Representative of the Eleventh Congressional District of 
California I shall hesitate before taking any action that might 
involve the United States in committing an unneutral act 
as above described. 

In conclusion, let me say that recent Congresses and the 
executive department of our Government have apparently 
allowed us to slip into a most precarious position. Propa- 
gandists are endeavoring to grease the bloody skids. Let us 
pause and contemplate before we go any further. 





The Farm Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1939 


ADDRESS OF FRANK KNOX AT PIERRE, S. DAK., JANUARY 12, 
1939 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the following address delivered 
by Hon. Frank Knox, publisher of the Chicago Daily News, at 
Pierre, S. Dak., on Thursday, January 12, 1939: 


As a result of the recent election the Republican Party must 
seriously address itself to the task of developing a positive, affirma- 
tive program. Such a program would not be given an official char- 
acter until the Republican National Convention convenes in the 
summer of 1940, but it must be developed before that event through 
public discussion and debate. Under our system this is the only 
method by which a party program can be made to express the 
prevailing sentiment of the party membership. It is part of the 
function of those charged with party leadership to siart public 
discussion in and out of Congress, out of which will come party 
policy. What I am about to say this evening is deliberately pro- 
vocative. I am perfectly aware that some positions I will assume 
will be challenged. I am not only complacent over this prospect 
but I am affirmatively glad that it is so. Only through the free 
debate of free men can sound policy be established. 

One of the acute economic problems which Republican leader- 
ship must face is the problem of prosperity on the farm. The 
necd for facing this problem and trying to solve it is obvious. 
After 6 years of experimentation by the New Deal, the condition of 
the American farmer is worse, measured in terms of dollars and 
cents, than it was before these experiments were begun. If we are 
to be fair in the matter, we must include the last 2 years of the 
previous Republican administration, which also attempted its own 
experiments in the agricultural field. They were as unfortunate in 
their results as were the 6 years of New Deal experimentation. 

The plain objective of all efforts to help the farmer is to bring 
parity in purchasing power to the farm dollar. Upon this, all are 
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. ‘There are two possible ways in which to attain ths objec- 
tive. One lies in increasing, by artificial means, the prices to be 
paid by the consuming public for farm products, and inus increase 
the farmer’s purchasing power. This was attempted, under Re- 
ae a auspices, through the operation of the Farm Board which 

ught and removed from the market a considerable proportion of 
the year’s crop of wheat, trying to keep up the price paid the 
farmer for wheat actually sold. This is one form of price fixing 
by artificial means. It failed. And it failed at a cost to the 
United States Treasury of more than a half billion dollars. 

Then the New Deal tried its hand at artificial price fixing. It was 
obvious that if any artificially fixed price was to be maintained for 
the benefit of the farmer a reduccd output was imperative. This 
meant a surrender by the farmer of his control of his own farm. 

The whole series, therefore, of attempted regimentation of agri- 
culture was logical, if you start with the premise that artificial price 
fixing is a permanent cure for farm troubles. The results of these 
experiments have proved, however, that the New Deal program of 
artificially increased prices, buttressed by a regimented agriculture, 
was unsound. It failed because no economic ill was ever perma- 
nently cured by artificial interference with the operation of eco- 
nomic law. The law of supply and demand is as inescapable in the 
matter of farm prices as it is in every other portion of the entire 
economic world. 

The failure of the whole New Deal plan to revive a sick agriculture 
by price fixing can be reduced to a simple dollars-and-cents basis. 
The total cash income to American farmers in the years 1927 and 
1928 for all farm produce sold was, in round figures, $10,000,000.000. 
The total cash receipts, including all subsidies from the Federal 
Government, of the American farmer in 1937 and 1938 were seven 
and one-half billion dollars, in round figures. Therefore the New 
Deal experiment with price fixing as a means of restoring parity in 
purchasing power to the farmer left the American farmer two and 
one-half billion dollars worse off than he was before these trials 
were made. No successful attempt was ever made anywhere at any 
time by anybody to permanently fix prices. It can be done, possibly 
by a people who commit their destinies entirely to a socialized 
state, in which all property is owned by the government and every- 
body works for the government, but even this has never been proved. 
Russia is now engaged in just such an experiment, but the present 
state of the Russian farmer provides no incentive to the American 
farmer to adopt such a philosophy. 

If parity in purchasing power of the farmer’s dollar cannot be 
brought about by artificially increasing the purchasing power of 
his dollar—and the experience of the past 8 years abundantly 
proves that—then the only way left for attainment of our objec- 
tive is to lower the cost of the things which the farmer must buy. 
If we cannot increase his income, can we increase his purchasing 
power by lowered prices of the things he must buy to satisfy his 
necessities and to provide him with the comforts of living? 

This offers a fruitful field for study. Almost every article of 
necessity or comfort, for which the farmer’s income is expended, 
is the product of domestic manufacturing. Are there any arti- 
ficialities existing in the manner in which the prices are fixed for 
the things which the farmer must buy? Experience has proved, 
as I have pointed out, that artificial price fixing for the products 
of the farm does not constitute a permanent cure of the farmer’s 
difficulties. If we are to be both logical and fair in our approach, 
we must likewise admit that artificial price fixing of the com- 
modities which the farmer must buy is equally bad and equally 
unsound. 

If we are realistic in our survey of the price range of the prod- 
ucts which the farmer must buy, we must at once admit the 
presence of two artificial factors which help to determine the 
prices of manufactured commodities. One of these is to be found 
in the practice of secret price fixing which has been very widely 
practiced by numerous trade associations, especially since the ex- 
perience of 1933 and 1934 with the N. R. A. We had, it is true, 
illegal and secret price fixing before the N. R. A. but never on 
such a scale as that which has persisted since the demise of the 
“blue eagle.” The usefulness of the trade associations as a means 
of combating what was called destructive competition was never 
properly appreciated by businessmen until the N. R. A. opened up 
its possibilities to them. A Supreme Court decision terminated the 
open practice of price fixing, but it by no means terminated its 
secret practice. That continues, on an unbelievably broad scale, 
right up to the present moment. 

Thus one of the artificial methods of maintaining a high price 
level for the commodities which the farmer must buy can only be 
destroyed by amendment of an intelligent sort of the law which 
governs and is designed to prevent conspiracies in restraint of trade 
and a thoroughgoing, impartial enforcement of the law after it has 
been amended. Therefore one of the subjects which the Repub- 
lican Party, in my judgment, should thoroughly explore, and upon 
which it must take a firm and positive position, lies in the preven- 
tion of genuine competition through secret price fixing. 

Along with a drastic revision of our antitrust laws and their rig- 
orous enforcement there should, and must, go a campaign of educa- 
tion designed to lay bare the exact effect of a secret price-fixing 
policy on business itself. We as a people are determined to remain 
living under a private enterprise, a profit-and-loss system, of politi- 
cal economy. In such a system competition is of supreme impor- 
tance. It is no exaggeration to say that the private enterprise sys- 
tem cannot continue if the element of competition is destroyed. 
Sooner or later the private enterprise system in which the principle 
of competition is atrophied destroys itself by its very excesses. To 
permit illegal secret price fixing to continue is to surely and cer- 
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tainly invite state socialism with government ownership, govern- 
ment operation, and government control of everybody and every- 
thing. Competition must be preserved or our whole system of 
private enterprise is out of the window and in the ash can. 

The second of the two artificial expedients which raises the price 
of everything the farmer must buy, and consequently destroys all 
efforts at establishing parity in purchasing power of the farmer’s 
dollar by lowering prices, is the permitting of excessively high tariffs. 
I am going to talk very frankly about the tariff because I believe it 
is one of the major subjects upon which the Republican Party must 
drastically change its traditional position. 

Let us begin this discussion by pointing out that reducing exces- 
sive tariff rates does two things: First, it lowers the prices of the 
products and commodities which the farmer must buy; and second, 
it raises the price of the things the farmer has to sell by restoring 
the foreign market he formerly enjoyed. To sell American farm 
products abroad we must buy some of what our foreign customers 
have to sell. You cannot always sell and never buy in foreign trade. 

Next, let us explode the theory that one of the ways to help the 
farmer is to raise the tariff on farm products. The major products 
of American agriculture are wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco, and lard. 
Practically all of these products are produced by American farmers 
in excess of our domestic needs. Whenever this is true, the price of 
that commodity is fixed by world market conditions and cannct be 
controlled, except artificially, in this country. To attempt to help 
the farmer by promising him higher and higher tariffs on his prod- 
ucts is naught but a red herring drawn across the trail to divert 
him from attack on the excessively high tariff rates on domestic 
manufactures. It is time that the farmer recognizes this for what 
it is. It is nothing less than an effort to keep him satisfied to pay 
tariff-created, monopoly prices, for everything he buys, and to con- 
tinue to sell what he does produce at world prices. The only time 
a@ tariff on domestic farm products can be of the slightest use to 
the American farmer is during a season of unusual drought, or 
crop shortage from some other causes, and then it is always at the 
expense of the American consumer. 

If the proposal to achieve parity in purchasing power for the 
farmer’s dollar is to be arrived at by lowering the prices ci the 
things the farmer must buy, the idea of putting higher and higher 
tariffs on farm products must be abandoned. Plain logic can lead 
to no other conclusion. 

Let us ask ourselves what are the factors that enter into the 
cost of production of manufactured commodities. First of all, there 
is the cost of capital. Then the cost of labor. Next, the cost of 
raw materials, and following after these: Skill in labor, efficiency 
of management, and the factor of easy and cheap transportation. 

When the American Nation was young, it was almost exclusively 
an agricultural community. Almost all manufactured products 
came from abrcead. In the effort to create a domestic industry, pro- 
tection from outside competition was essential and imperative. In- 
fant industry needed the chance to establish itself and the protec- 
tive tariff was the answer. At that time we lacked in almost every 
one of the essentials I listed, which enter into manufacturing ac- 
tivities. We had meager capital. Labor was unskilled. Manage- 
ment undeveloped. Sources cf raw material undisclosed, and trans- 
portation only of the crudest sort. Through the operation of the 
protective tariff. American industry flourished and grew to ma- 
turity. Not only are we now the greatest industrial Nation in the 
world, with an cutput greater than any other half dozen nations 
combined, but aided by a protective tariff, we have built up a stand- 
ard of wage for the workers and a standard of living for those em- 
ployed by industry greatly superior to that enjoyed by workers any- 
where else. 

Let us now recheck the reasons for an excessively high protective 
tariff now. We have more capital than any other industrial nation. 
Indeed, we have the greatest liquid reserve of capital assets right 
now in our entire national history. Interest rates here are lower 
than ever before, or than anywhere else. We no longer need 
protection against cheap foreign capital. 

We have within our boundaries greater and better resources in 
raw materials than any other industrial nation and have deveioped 
the most efficient and economical ways of extracting this wealth 
from the ground. We no longer need excessively high tariffs be- 
cause of the costs of raw materials. 

The lack of skilled labor was one of the original ‘reasons for high 
tariffs. Today, beyond comparison, we have the most skilled labor 
in the world, plus mass-production methods which have tremen- 
dously lowered unit costs. 

Our businessmen have become skilled industrial managers. 
American management of industrial concerns is a model for the 
rest of the world. 

As for transportation, we have an excess of facilities equipped 
with the most modern means of transportation. Supplementing 
our railroads we have the greatest system of highways. We have 
the system of the Great Lakes and many of our great rivers. We 
have access through our ports to two great oceans. We can no 
longer plead lack of transportation as an excuse for high tariffs. 

This inventory leaves but one single factor—the factor of labor. 
Here we cannot compete because we do not chose ta compete in 
labor cost. No one wants to reduce the American standard of wages 
to the meager levels of Europe or Asia. There remains, then, one 
reason for an American tariff and that is the difference in labor 
costs here at home and abroad. We no longer need aid because of 
lack of capital, raw materials, skill in labor technique of manage- 
ment, or facilities for transportation. If we are, then, sincerely 
intent on giving back to the farmer his just and equitable right 
to a dollar of equal purchasing power with that of the urban 
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dweller, we must forthwith abandon the present system of ex- 
cessively high tariffs and go back to a moderate tariff on domestic 
manufactures only sufficient to protect American wage standards 
and nothing else. 

I know that the enunciation of this proposal as a sound remedy 
for ailing American agriculture will bring down on my head an 
avalanche of criticism. I am utterly indifferent to that. If we 
are to cure the present farm problem permanently we have got to 
attempt that cure along thoroughly sound economic lines. The 
past 8 years have demonstrated beyond a shadow of doubt that 
the farm problem cannot be cured by artificially raising prices of 
farm products. Alternatively, if we are to provide parity in pur- 
chasing power for the farmer's dollar, it then must come through 
a reduced price for the things which the farmer must buy. We 
must, if we are logical, turn from an economy of scarcity such as 
that pursued by the New Deal to an economy of abundance, with the 
lowest possible price for domestic manufacturers that is consonant 
with reasonable profits and the maintenance of American wage 
standards. The farmer will unquestionably agree to a tariff high 
enough to protect the American workingman’s wages. He knows 
his most important market for his produce is his domestic market, 
and his own interest demands that that domestic market shall con- 
tinue to have a high purchasing power. Prosperity on the Ameri- 
can farms can only be supported and maintained while there is 
and continues to be prosperity in American industry and good 
wages paid American workers. 

Let me illustrate exactly what I mean by briefly outlining the 
history of one industry in this country—the automobile industry. 
It is one of the most highly competitive industries we have. It 
requires no high protective tariff either to develop it or maintain it. 
Its development has been characterized by brilliant management, 
and its success has been made possible by the skill of American 
labor. Operating without the benefit of high tariffs and under 
grilling competitive conditions, the cost of automobiles in the last 
10 years has been almost cut in half, and the wages paid the Ameri- 
can workingmen employed in the production of automobiles has 
constantly increased, until they constitute as a whole one of the 
best paid class of workers in the country. 

Here we have exemplified perfectly the principle of low-cost 
production under competitive conditions which has spelled pros- 
perity for the industry itself, high wages for the workers, and 
constantly lowered cost tc the farmer and to the consumer. Inci- 
dentally, as illustrating its innate health, this highly competitive 
industry is one of the first to revive following the depths of the 
depression—indeed, it is at this moment leading American in- 
dustry out of the slough of despond. No better example could be 
cited, of the soundness of a political philosophy based upon com- 
petition, reduced costs through improvements and refinements of 
manufacture, without any artificial aid of any sort from the 
Government. 

The outcry for some form of farm subsidy had its origin in the 
recognition by the farmer, as a class, that he had to sell his prod- 
uct in a competitive market and had to spend his income in an 
artificially high-priced market for the commodities he used. He 
said, with righteous wrath, “If many of the prices of the things 
I must purchase are maintained by an indirect subsidy from the 
Government”—-which is exactly what an excessively high tariff is— 
“then I, too, must have a subsidy from the Government.” The 
farmer knows—none better—that American agriculture cannot be 
permanently supported by gratuities paid out of the Federal Treas- 
ury, but he has become tired of continuing to be the victim of 
an artificially fixed-price system. His demand for Government 
subsidy was granted. For 6 years he has been the beneficiary of 
subsidies. It has, in many instances, saved him from acute dis- 
tress, but after 6 years of experience’ with it, he finds his total 
income, measured in dollars and cents, including the subsidies, is 
25 percent less than it was 10 years ago. He knows now that 
Government subsidies and gratuities are not the answer. What 
he is going to demand, and in ever-increasing volume, is that 
the artificial subsidies of which he has been the victim in the 
past, should also be discontinued as unsound, 

As Earl Smith, one of the great leaders of the farm industry in 
Iilinois, has already said: “If American business and American 
labor will relinquish the use of artificial instrumentalities and per- 
mit the restoration of free competition, organized American agri- 
culture will no longer request the support and cooperation of the 
Federal Government.” I believe, in this statement, Mr. Smith 
represents the overwhelming sentiment of the American farmer. 

Again, for the sake of clearness, let me repeat: It has been proved 
that neither a high tariff on farm products nor a subsidy nor any 
other form of gratuity from the Federal Government will cure a 
sick agriculture. It has also been proved that two things are re- 
sponsible for the monopolistic prices charged for the commodities 
which the farme” must buy. 

The first of these artificial means is found in secret price fixing 
in Cefiance of law, and the cecond in excessively high tariffs which 
give to domestic manufacture a practical monopoly of the American 
market. This monopolization of the domestie market is possible 
because under excessively high tariff rates competition from abroad 
when prices get too high, is eliminated. It is these two injustices 
which must be corrected if we are to return to sound thinking in 
dealing with agriculture. 

Because I have stressed these measures for bringing about parity 
in purchasing power for the farmer, I would not have you think 
that their adoption would constitute a complete cure. Of course, 
there is no one thing that will bring a cure. The whole question of 
farm credit touches farm prosperity intimately, but this problem 
holds within it no insurmountable difficulties. 
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The farmer has an even greater interest tn the question of 
transportation. The price that the farmer receives for a bushel of 
wheat grown on a South Dakota farm is materially affected by the 
cost of transporting that bushel of wheat to the seaboard, and the 
whole question of transportation, which touches the prosperity 
not only of the farmer but of the cities as well, awaits statesman- 
like solution. The farmer has a deep interest in that problem, and 
a@ part of his prosperity in the future will flow from sound treat- 
ment of this transportation problem. 

A part of the farm problem will be solved by lowered taxes. In 
efficient and economical administration of government lies a large 
part of the cure of hard times. High taxes have always meant and 
always will mean hard times, and, correspondingly, low taxes have 
always helped and always will help ail classes toward prosperity. 
The farmer's interest in the practice of rigid economy in Govern- 
ment—National, State, and local—is the same interest as that of 
the city dweller. The wild spending orgy of the past few years 
will take its ultimate toll from the farmer no less than the city 
dweller. The recent election disclosed an unmistakable trend away 
from radical thinking and radical measures and back to sound 
thinking and sane measures—measures that experience has taught 
in the past are right and just. 

In this return to straight thinking, let us think straightly on 
the farm problem, because it lies at the very root of all national 
prosperity. It is for the express enunciation of what seems to 
me straight thinking that I have come to you tonight. I don't 
expect your complete agreement with what I have said. In much 
that I have proposed you may sharply disagree; but if I have made 
even a small fraction of my American fellow citizens begin to think 
realistically, the effort has been richly worth while. 


Importation of United States Flags 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. JAMES F. O’CONNOR 
OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1939 


RESOLUTION OF THE MONTANA LEGISLATURE 


Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following resolution of 
the Montana Legislature: 

Senate Joint Memorial 1 
Resolution memorializing the Congress of the United States for 
the passage of legislation prohibiting the importation of foreign- 


manufactured United States flags and other national insignia 
sufficiently to protect their manufacture in the United States 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States in Congress assembled: 

Whereas the United States flags and other national insignia are 
being manufactured and imported from foreign countries; and 

Whereas this practice is detrimental to our manufacturers of 
these flags and national insignia and contrary to the theory of cur 
national Americanism: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of Montana (the house of 
representatives concurring), That we do hereby petition the Con- 
gress of the United States of America for the passage of legislation 
prohibiting the importation of foreign-manufactured United States 
flags and other national insignia; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this memorial be transmitted by the 
secretary of State of Montana to the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Congress of the United States and to the Senators 
and Representatives in Congress from the State of Montana, and 
that they and each of them be requested to use ail honorable 
means within their power to bring about such legislation. 


Sugar Production in Florida 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. PAT CANNON 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1939 


Mr. CANNON of Florida. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the RecorpD, I include the following 
telegrams in regard to sugar production in Florida: 
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BELLEGLADE, Fua., January 22, 1939. 
Hon. Patrick CANNON, 


Washington, D. C.: 

Low temperatures in this region have again ruined our vegetable 
crops. Sugarcane planting has not been affected. If we had had 
one-half of our land in sugarcane, we would be in much better 
financial shape today. Please change laws so that the small farmer 
can put at least one-half of our land in sugarcane and be self- 
supporting and self-respecting American citizens supplying the 
needs of fellow Americans. 

J. H. Chamblee, Geo. E. Tedder, J. Floyd McFarlin, Rube Vann, 
I, Raymond Shensky, C. M. Larrick, Ralph Stallion, C. A. 
Revel, J. S. Scoggin, H. Boree, A. P. Walters, T. A. Lee, 
John W. Harris, C. W. Crosby, H. N. Armstrong, W. H. 
Webb, R. Y. Creech, D. C. DeHaven, S. B. Gurkin, E. K. 
Watson, D. J. Pattee, A. O. Walker, I. Corbett, H. B. 
Walker, W. I. Bowen, 8S. E. Campbell, I. C. Campbell, O. S. 
Jackson, H. C. Willits, W. R. Hooker, Ralph E. Freeman, 
Floyd E. Chapman, J. W. Mosely, H. R. Layfield, Frank 
Morris, Jay Morris, L. D. Bessant, Rawls Bros., H. G. 
Weeks, Ross Winnie, W. C. Lord, I. L. Price, Jr., W. E. 
McDonnell, Raoul and Haney, Sam Fleming, O. W. Mc- 
Whorter, William J. Buck, O. M. Moore, Ruth S. Wedge- 
worth, N. T. Taylor, B. Y. Free, E. W. Ely, G. W. Cowan, 
C. Green, V. A. Boots, R. K. Harris, Luther Jones, L. 
Weiman, G. W. Hamilton, L. Betzner, A. A. Kirchman, 
Frank Kruze, Albert Kruze, E. T. Morris, Bart Bass, B. B. 
Boland, Bruce Morris, Hugh J. Brattley, L. T. Burkett, 
H. C. Warthen, Abe Dunn, Paul Tomis, H. B. Beck, B. C. 
Parker, W. P. Hill, M. E. Irby, G. J. Barstow, Lloyd Brown, 
H. C. Tillery, Clarence Evans, T. S. Tabbit, George Wil- 
liams, Geo. P. Fainall, J. I. Freedlund, A. J. Sullivan, 
Arthur Wells, A. E. Kirchman, C. M. Green, G. J. Bender, 
B. L. Hayman, J. O. Darden, W. B. Weeks, G. H. Rawls, 
H. R. Collins, B. Jenkins, W. M. Pierce, Fritz Stein, Joe 
Cherry, Max Morris, J. N. Morris, John Harris, Merl 
Thompson, D. Alexander, Frank L. Franz. 


PAHOKEE, Fia., January 22, 1939. 
Congressman PaTRICK CANNON, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Low temperatures in this region have again ruined our vegetable 
. Sugarcane planting has not been affected. If we had had 
one-half of our land in sugarcane, we would be in much better 
financial shape today. Please change laws so that the small farmer 
can put at least one-half of his land in sugarcane and be self- 
supporting and self-respecting American citizens supplying the 
needs of fellow Americans. 
H. Gold, A. Dobrow, R. M. Young, L. Gold, A. Padgett, R. A. 
Ball, J. E. Rogers, W. A. Humphries, Thomas L. Elliott, 
E. O. Murphy, J. B. Elliott, J. C. Berry, H. Woods, B. 
Elliott, P. R. Hendricks, W. A. Clifton, J. L. Crosby, J.R. 
Rice, W. G. Smith, L. W. Armstrong, Geo. McLarty, 
H. L. Spear, P. J. Anderson, Carmen Salvatore, T.. M. 
Dechman, C. A. Bailey, J. A. Dulaney, L. L. Stucky, 
E. G. Kilpatrick, Jr., J. W. Barrett. 


PAHOKEE, Fra., January 24, 1939. 
Hon. Pat. CANNON, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Lake Okeechobee, Everglade section, is again suffering 90 percent 
loss through severe cold we had last Friday and Saturday, which 
makes it very hard on our farmers as fall crop brought no price; 
winter crop killed by frost. Won't you be good enough to do 
everything possible to help the United Sugar Corporation to in- 
crease their quota that would make possible for small farmers to 
divide their farming between sugarcane and vegetables that would 
give them chance to make a decent living, as sugarcane was not 
hurt at all during this severe cold? Kindly acknowledge this wire 
in behalf of the farmers and myself. With kindest regards. 

H. Goup, Prince Theater 


Statement on Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LYLE H. BOREN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1939 
Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, communism has already be- 
come a serious problem in America. The Communist strategy 
is to “bore from within.” Up to this time there has not been 
any noticeable Communist activities in the great State of 
Oklahoma. As a citizen of Oklahoma, believing strongly in 
the American system of government, I am determined to do 
LXXXIV—App——21 
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what I can to prevent communism from gaining a foothold 
in my State. 

Recently the Workers’ Alliance of America has begun 
organizing efforts in the State. They now have organized 
one or two units in the Fourth Congressional District, which 
I represent. 

The citizens of Oklahoma believe in Americanism and, I 
am certain, do not wish to aid or tolerate the development 
of any “ism” contrary to Americanism. The organizers of 
the Workers’ Alliance have come to Oklahoma in the form 
of an opportunist movement, taking advantage of citizens in 
the district desperate in the conditions of unemployment. 
They justify the collection of their dues with false claims of 
their ability to influence legislation in the National Congress 
and to influence the employment of people on W. P. A., and 
so forth. 

One of the first attempts to organize the Workers’ Alliance 
in Oklahoma was at Claremore, where an organizer sent from 
some eastern State came to Claremore with Robert Wood, the 
head of the Communist Party in Oklahoma, and they together 
attempted to set up a unit of this Communist organization. 
This, of course, was a failure, because the presence of Robert 
Wood made the identity of the organization as a Communist 
group too evident. These organizers then went to Seminole 
County, which is my home, and have started organizations 
there. 

I doubt if there are any Communists in the Fourth Con- 
gressional District, and those who have joined the Workers’ 
Alliance have been misled by the false claims of this organiza- 
tion and, I am sure, do not know of the Communist back- 
ground of the organization, and I feel that when those 
members learn of the ulterior motives of the program which 
they have been led to support that they will be the first to 
help put an end to these Communist activities in our State. 
We have a pioneer type of citizenship in Oklahoma, who are 
stalwart in their philosophy of democracy and who will not 
participate in subversive movements when the identity of 
such movements are made known to them. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I have written the following letter 
to the State director of the Works Progress Administration 
in Oklahoma and have written similar letters to the W. P. A. 
directors in my part of the State and to the National Director 
of the W. P. A.: 


Mr. RON STEPHENS, 
Administrator, Works Progress Administration, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Dear Mr. STEPHENS: It has come to my attention that many 
W. P. A. workers are being led into joining the Workers’ Alliance, 
a communistic organization. I feel very strongly that no one 
should be continued in a supervisory capacity who is a member of 
this organization, since it is fundamentally dedicated to the pro- 
gram of destruction of the American system of government. 

The Workers’ Alliance is a communistic organization, and I re- 
spectfully request that no supervisor of W. P. A. who is a member 
of the Workers’ Alliance be employed anywhere in the Fourth 
Congressional District of Oklahoma. 

If there is any nonrelief employee in the Fourth District who is 
a@ member of the Workers’ Alliance, I respectfully request his 
removal. 

Sincerely yours, 


JANUARY 27, 1938. 


Lyre H. Boren. 


I want to point out that in this letter I have made no refer- 
ence to the relief client, but have made the request that no 
people be carried on the nonrelief pay roll who are partici- 
Pating in organizing the Communist movement. The action 
I have taken in writing this letter is in keeping with the spirit 
of the amendment which I presented to the deficiency appro- 
priation bill for W. P. A., and which this House adopted. 
restricting expenditure of W. P. A. funds to American citi- 
zens, thus cutting off all W. P. A. rolis the Communists and 
Nazis, who are organizing for the destruction of the American 
Gcvernment while on the Federal pay roll. 

I believe these foreigners ought to be cut off the W. P. A. 
throughout the Nation and in Oklahoma we do not want any 
foreigners coming into our State in an attempt to dictate our 
policies and develop organized support for their Communist 
movements. 
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I have also written to every member of the Workers Alli- 
ance in the Fourth District, who has written to me on their 
stationery and as a member of that organization, a letter in 
the spirit of the foregoing remarks, an example of such letter 
I also place in the Recorp at this point: 


Dear Sir: You have written to me as an official of the Workers 
Alliance and I deeply regret to see good people in Oklahoma being 
led by propaganda into joining this communistic organization. 
I realize that a great many good citizens who are not members of 
the Communist Party are led to join such organizations as the 
Workers Alliance without fully realizing the ulterior motives of the 
organizers and their connection with the Communist Party. 

The founders and organizers of the Workers Alliance are Com- 
munists. Their purpose in extending the organization is to expand 
the reach of communism. 

I am not a Communist. I believe in the American system of 
government. While I do not condemn the honest American who 
is misguided into joining the Workers Alliance, I do condemn the 
Workers Alliance. I am against every Communist organization. I 
hope and trust that the good citizens in the Fourth District of 
Oklahoma will not be led into promoting the Communist Party and 
that the Workers Alliance will soon cease to exist in the great 
State of Oklahcma. 

Under separate cover I have sent you copy of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp showing the record of the vote you referred to, but I send 
this to you as an individual and not as an official of the Workers 
Alliance. 

Sincerely yours, 
LYLE E. Boren. 


I also want to call attention to page 48 of the book called 
“The People’s Front,” which was. written by Earl Browder, 
general secretary of the Communist Party of the United 
States, and a member of the presidium of the Third Inter- 
national of Moscow: 


It was the Communists who raised the slogan of national uni- 
fication, fought for it consistently, and finally brought about the 
merger of all into the Workers Alliance. * * * 


The Workers’ Alliance is not a legitimate labor organiza- 
tion and has been refused affiliation by both the American 
Federation of Labor and the C. I. O. It was organized by 
Herbert Benjamin, a leader in the Communist Party, and 
David Lasser, president of the so-called United Front. 


W. P. A. Appropriation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES F. O’CONNOR 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1939 


Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following memorial 
ef the House of Representatives of Montana: 


Memorial to the Congress of the United States of America pro- 
testing the reduction of the $875,000,000 asked by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt for Works Progress Administration pur- 
poses to $725,006,000 

To the honorable Senate and the House of Representatives of the 

United States in Congress assembled: 

Whereas the House of Representatives of the United States has 
cut the appropriation for Works Progress Administration purposes 
to $725,000,000 from $875,000,000, the amount requested by Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt; and 

Whereas such a reduction would cause great distress and serious 
conditions in Montana due to increased unemployment in private 
industry: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved that the Twenty-sizth Legislative Assembly of the State 
of Montana (the senate and house concurring), Does hereby protest 
the reduction of the appropriation for Works Progress Administra- 
tion purposes and respectfully petition and request the Congress 
of the United States to restore to the sum of $875,000,000 the ap- 
propriation for said Works Progress Administration purposes as 
requested by President Franklin D. Roosevelt; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this memorial be transmitted by the 
secretary of state of the State of Montana to the Honorable Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, President of the United States, the Honorable 
B. K. WHEELER and the Honorable James E. Murray, United States 
Senators, and to the Honorable JaAmMEes F. O’Connor and the Hon- 
ae J. THORKELSON, United States Representative of the State 
Ol Montana. 
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Transfer of Area Headquarters of Soil Conservation 
Service at Spartanburg, S. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1939 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, the one thing which has im- 
pressed me most during my first days in the Congress is the 
vastness of this Federal Government of ours. From the dis- 
cussions which have taken place on the floor I have caught a 
glimpse of the many and divers agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment that the Congress has established and that the Con- 
gress sustains by the periodic appropriation from the Federal 
Treasury of moneys to meet their cost of operation. 

I repeat that this multiplicity of governmental agencies has 
astounded me. While I do recognize the need for many of 
such agencies, and do not wish to depreciate the fact that in 
many instances they serve a definite and worthy purpose, I 
feel it appropriate and fitting to propound the question: Are 
the policies of these agencies getting beyond the control of 
Congress? This question suggests itself to me in view of an 
amazing spectacle recently called to my attention. 

About 10 days ago there appeared in a North Carolina 
newspaper an announcement to the effect that area head- 
quarters for the Soil Conservation Service located in Spartan- 
burg, S. C., a city in my own congressional district, had been 
ordered by the Department of Agriculture to be transferred 
to Atlanta, Ga., which is about 200 miles west of Spartanburg. 
If an adequate explanation for this move had been offered by 
the Department of Agriculture, or if justification tor their 
action were apparent, I would be out of order in directing the 
attention of the Congress to the staggering blow administered 
this city of my congressional district; but the fact of the 
matter is that the move smacks of the most arbitrary and 
dictatorial procedure I have ever witnessed. 

Let me tell you gentlemen what has happened. Spartan- 
burg is a city of some 30,000 inhabitants, geographically sit- 
uated in the center of the great Piedmont area. And by 
virtue of its geographical situation and ability to accommo- 
date the needs of the soil-conservation program it was origi- 
nally designated as the first area headquarters of the Soil 
Conservation Service in the United States. For several years 
now the Soil Conservation Service has directed its operations 
for the southeastern section from Spartanburg. 

But without the filing of a formal report, mind you; with- 
out the presentation of any facts or statistical data—with 
nothing more, if you will, than the tardy submission of a 
reluctantly rendered explanation carefully and cautiously 
woven into a mass of vague and indefinite generalities—it was 
ordered by officials in the Department of Agriculture that 
250 members of the Soil Conservation Service in Spartan- 
burg be transferred to Atlanta, Ga. And for what purpose 
were they to be transferred? We are told that these 250 em- 
ployees were being transferred to Atlanta in order to bring 
them into closer contact with approximately 50 members of 
certain other agencies of the Department of Agriculture 
located in Atlanta. 

Gentlemen, I submit that the act of transferring an organi- 
zation of over 250 members to organizations totaling less than 
100 members is nothing more, pure and simple, than a case 
of allowing the “tail to wag the dog.” Should the wisdom of 
this “tail wag the dog” realinement be conceded? I think 
not. It remains for the Department of Agriculture to defi- 
nitely point out where Atlanta is more suitable in this in- 
stance than Spartanburg. The relative suitability of the two 
cities should be determined on the basis of a comparative 
study of the geographical situation, housing facilities, trans- 
portation facilities, and other considerations incident to the 
operation of the several farm programs involved in this re- 








grouping. But, I repeat, this move has been ordered and still 
the Department of Agriculture has offered no factual or sta- 
tistical findings in the matter. They have simply arbitrarily 
stated to the Spantanburg office, “Get going.” Pardon my 
phraseology, but the treatment accorded Spartanburg 
amounts to just that. 

Neither should it be forgotten that in order to accommo- 
date the personnel of the Soil Conservation Service the city 
of Spartanburg constructed a number of new homes and 
apartment houses, expanded business operations, and other- 
wise enlarged its facilities for supplying necessary goods and 
services. Here was the case of a small community striving 
to its utmost to offer ever possible cooperation with Federal 
Government in the establishment of headquarters for one of 
its agencies. 

Try to visualize now what is going to happen to this fine 
city which made investments with the understanding that it 
was to be area headquarters for the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice. Who is going to occupy those vacant homes, what 
patrons are going to fill those vacant shops, what returns are 
going to protect the investments of those civic-minded busi- 
nessmen who built homes to care for the personnel of the 
Soil Conservation Service? What will there be to avert a 
financial calamity in this mistreated city? 

This, gentlemen, is how far-reaching the action of a few 
Officials in the agencies of our Federal Government can be. 
A small group of administrative officials can hand down a 
death sentence and then turn deaf ears to our pleas. 

Is there anything democratic in this sort of procedure? 
Certainly not. My analysis is accurate; this move has not 
yet been justified or supported by facts. Should we witness 
such moves without raising a word of protest? Certainly 
not. My recommendation is timely and pertinent; we should 
penetrate to the depths of these matters and expose every 
example of undemocratic procedure. That is what I have 
done here today, called your attention to a glaring example 
of a piece of arbitrary and high-handed procedure. I thank 
you, Mr. Speaker and the Members of this House, for your 
kind indulgence. 


The Task Ahead in National Flood Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM M. WHITTINGTON 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1939 


ADDRESS OF HON. WILLIAM M. WHITTINGTON, OF MISSIS- 
SIPPI, BEFORE THE OHIO VALLEY CONSERVATION AND 
FLOOD CONTROL CONGRESS, HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
which I delivered on Friday, January 27, 1939, at the meeting 
of the Ohio Valley Conservation and Flood Control Congress, 
Huntington, W. Va.: 


Four successive floods in as many years crystalized public senti- 
ment for national flood control. The Flood Control Act of June 28, 
1938, commonly called the Whittington Act, is the most far-reaching 
and most comprehensive flood-control legislation ever passed by 
this or any other country. 


NATIONAL FLOOD CONTROL 


The act of June 22, 1936, known as the Copeland Act, was a 
step in the right direction; it was an excellent beginning, but it 
did not meet the general demand. It did establish a policy. 
Flood-control works, including levees and river walls for down- 
stream protection and reservoirs for upstream control were placed 
under the Corps of Engineers of the United States Army. Water 
retardation, soil conservation, and reforestation were placed under 
the Department of Agriculture. Downstream works were supple- 
mented by upstream improvements. 

The act of August 28, 1937. primarily provided for emergency 
projects in the lower Ohio Valley, following the flood of that 
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year. The act of 1938 reaffirms the national policy declared in 
the act of 1936. No new agencies have been established, but 
existing agencies, familiar with the problems involved, that have 
devoted years to studies and investigations, as well as to the con- 
struction of works, are utilized in the policy declared in the act 
of 1938, as they were in the act of 1936. 

There is a definite plan for each of the great drainage basins 
of the country. The projects authorized will fit into that plan. 
The act contains only authorizations to initiate the plans by the 
construction of the works named. Funds cannot be diverted from 
one drainage basin to another; they must be spent where they 
are authorized or they cannot be spent at all. 

Authorizations are made for local protective improvements, 
especially along the Ohio River and for reservoirs along the 
headwaters of the principal drainage basins of the country. It is 
contemplated that priority projects will have first consideration. 

The Department of War and the Department of Agriculture have 
cooperated; their work has been coordinated; there has been no 
conflict. 

Under the act of 1936 some 44 reservoirs were authorized. About 
six are under construction. It has been evident for some time that 
unless the Federal Government assumed the costs of construction of 
reservoirs, reservoirs along headwaters would not be constructed. 
Under the terms of the act of 1938 the local interests provide rights- 
of-way for levees and river walls, but the Federal Government pays 
the entire costs of reservoirs for flood control. Only the reservoirs, 
in the order of their priority, approved by the Chief of Engineers, 
will be construcied. 


TITLE OF RESERVOIRS 


There has been crticism of the provision in the act of 1938 for the 
costs of reservoirs at national expense and for the titie to reservoirs 
in the Federal Government. It has been stated that the United 
States proposes to invade the States in order to provide for flood- 
control works. It has been urged that the power of condemnation 
conferred upon the Federal Government with respect to reservoirs 
be repealed. 

A moment’s reflection will show that the contention is unsound 
and without merit. Under the guise of so-called States’ rights, the 
flood-control program in New England is being delayed. 

There is nothing new or novel about the power of eminent domain 
in the Federal Government. Eminent domain and consent are 
incompatible. The power to exercise eminent domain conditioned 
upon consent of the local interests would be without effect. Con- 
demnation implies that consent is unnecessary. All governments, 
as a part of their inherent sovereignty, exercise the right of eminent 
domain. The United States, the States, the counties, the munici- 
palities, and other legal subdivisions have the power of eminent 
domain. 

Under the Federal Constitution and under Federal statutes, lands 
and properties in the several States may be acquired by the Federal 
Government with the consent of the States. There is thus provi- 
sion for purchase and for the exercise of jurisdiction by the Federal 
Government over the property purchased, but for more than 60 
years there have been statutes that have authorized condemnation 
of property for public purposes without the consent of the States. 
The policy of the Federal Government is to cooperate with the 
States to obtain title by negotiation and by purchase, but the 
inherent power of condemnation is in the Government; it is neces- 
sary; there may be interests that are selfish—that demand more 
than just compensation for property required for public purposes. 
The United States has had the power to condemn for river and 
harbor improvements for 60 years; it has had the power to condemn 
for floocd-control improvements since 1917. The consent of the 
States or local interests is not necessary. ; 

Generally, Federal agencies for Federal purposes have been given 
the power of eminent domain without the consent of the States. 
Some 35 reservoirs are being constructed, and about 80 have already 
been constructed, for reclamation in the West under the power of 
eminent domain conferred upon the Federal Government in the 
Reclamation Act. The dams and reservoirs in the Tennessee Valley, 
the Boulder Dam, the Parker Dam, the Bonneville Dam, the Grand 
Coulee Dam, the Fort Peck Dam, and the navigation dams along the 
Ohio have all been constructed under the power of condemnation 
without the consent of the States in which the properties are 
located. The power has been conferred; the policy has been to 
negotiate. It is not the policy now of the Corps of Engineers to 
go into any State and build reservoirs unless the States desire 
the improvements for reservoirs; however, the power is imperative 
if the reservoir policy is to obtain in the United States. Human 
nature is very much the same. States will not willingly consent 
to the construction of reservoirs for the benefits of States farther 
down the river; neither will counties agree to the building of 
reservoirs if they are for the benefit of counties below. Protective 
works in one State for the benefit of other States would be ham- 
pered, if not destroyed, if there were no power of eminent domain 
in the Federal Government. The power of condemnation is essen- 
tial to the national policy of flood control. 

ERRORS 

It is often loosely asserted that billions of dollars have been ex- 
pended by the Federal Government in the construction of levees 
along the Mississippi River, and heretofore it has been proclaimed 
from the housetops that the levees have failed. The fact is that in 
all of the 150 years of its history the Federal Government has 
expended for flood-control works along the lower Mississippi River, 
including the expenditures under the act of 1928, approximately 
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$300,000,000. In addition it has expended substantially $100,000,000 
to improve navigation. 

During the same period the Federal Government has expended for 
navigation along the Ohio, the Allegheny, and the Monongahela 
Rivers substantially $240,000,000, while expenditures for navigation 
along the Cumberland, the Tennessee, the Muskingum, the Kentucky, 
and other tributaries of the Ohio River approximate $80,000,000. 
Along the Illinois, the upper Mississippi, and the Missouri Rivers the 
Federal Government has expended, including obligations incurred, 
approximately $200,000,000 to promote navigation. Personally, I 
favored all of these great internal improvements. The policy of our 
Government should be to give consideration to ail sections of our 
country. Rivers and harbors along the Lakes, the Gulf, and the 
oceans have been wisely improved. Federal expenditures should be 
generally distributed. 

The Ohio and Mississippi Rivers have been improved for naviga- 
tion since 1824, but prior to 1917 flood control along the lower 
Micsissippi River was incidental to navigation, and prior to 1937 the 
Federal Government had constructed substantially no flood-control 
works along the Ohic River. 

NATIONAL PROBLEM 


In 1917 and again in 1923 Congress authorized appropriations for 
flood control as weil as navigation along the lower Mississippi River, 

ut the flood of 1927, the greatest in modern times until then, re- 
sulted in the passage of the Flood Control Act of 1928, which de- 
clared that flcod control along the lower Mississippi River was a 
nationai problem. 

The 1935 floods in New England, New York, and Pennsylvania; 
the 1936 floods in the upper Ohio Valley and the 1937 floods in the 
lower Ohio Valley, the highest in the history of the valley; the 
1937 flood in the lower Mississippi River from Cairo to the mouth 
of the Arkansas, the highest of record, and the Los Angeles floods 
of 1938 focused public attention upon flood control along the 
major rivers of the United States as a national problem. 


DIFFICULTY 


The act of 1938 was not passed without difficulty; in fact, it was 
passed over almost insurmountable obstacles. Powerful and in- 
fluential statesmen with their widespread organizations opposed 
the act but the friends of flood control insisted that a sound policy 
be adopted and they demanded that all investigations, planning, 
and works be constructed by the Corps of Engineers of the United 
States Army; they maintained that there had been enough plan- 
ning; they asserted that there had been enough study, that the 
time for action had arrived. . 

The bill finally passed the House with but four votes against it. 
It was the day that many of us had long sought and mawned be- 
cause we had found it not. It represented the realization of the 
dreams and plans of years. The bill was originally and almost 
unanimously passed by the House substantially as it was drafted 
and reported by the chairman of the Committee on Flood Control. 
More universal support was accorded to the bill than ever accorded 
any previous flood-control bill. 

The opposition in the Senate was determined; a filibuster was 
threatened. The friends of flood control rallied to the support of 
the bill, and the bill as finally passed in the Senate contained 
substantially the same authorizations as were in the bill when 
it passed the House. 

The first section of the act of 1938 reaffirms the sound policy first 
proclaimed in the act of 1936, and emphasized in the emergency 
act of 1937. The plans will be made and the work will be done 
by the most capable flood-control engineers in the world—the 
Corps of Engineers of the United States Army 

COOPERATION 


The act of 1938, as well as the acts of 1936 and 1937, are the re- 
sult of the cooperation of the friends of flood control in the prin- 
cipal drainage basins of the United States. As is the case with 
practically all legislation, compromises were made, but they were 
no compromises of principle. Those who demanded protection in 
their areas accorded comparable protection to those in other areas. 
We recognized that flocd control hereafter must be national. All 
main drainage basins are entitled to protection. Without coopera- 
tion of the advocates of flood control in the Ohio Valley, as well 
as in the other principal valleys of the United States, the act of 
1938 would have been impossible. 

FLOODS 

Floods are not new. They are the oldest and most powerful of 
natural forces. There is just as much rain, there is just as much 
stream fiow, and there are just as many floods today as there were 
thousands of years ago. 

Man has been harassed by flocds in all ages. The story of the 
flood that overwhelmed the entire world is one of the oldest stories 
in the records of man. The most widely known story of hungry 
waters in all literature is Noah’s flood. The flood legend goes back 
into the Indian lore of this country. Perhaps the earliest story 
of flocds, according to the historian Bancroft, is told by the Papago 
Indians of Arizona. Montezuma was the hero of the legend. Many 
of the Indian legends parallel the story of Noah’s ark. 

There are records of historic floods in Europe and Asia in modern 
times. Holland in Europe and China in Asia have suffered de- 
vastating floods. 

There were floods along the Ohio River when Columbus discovered 
America, when Yorktown fell, and there were great floods in 1936 
and 1937. 

There were great floods along the Mississippi River when De Soto 
was buried in its bosom in 1543. There have been great floods along 
all principal rivers of the country. 
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The first civilized man to observe the Mississippi River saw it 
at its worst. There was no civilization then; there were no farms 
to be devastated or cities to be destroyed. Hernando De Soto was 
thrilled at the beauty of the Father of Waters, but he was unafraid. 

Floods are not new, but the losses multiply with succeeding 
years. The public now knows the loss of life and the staggering 
havoc wrought by recent floods. The story of death and destruc- 
tion has appealed to Congress as it has appealed to the country. 


DUST STORMS 


Dust storms are not of recent origin. Geologists tell us that the 
soil of the Eastern Central States from a few inches to several feet 
in depth is simply the accumulation of the dust storms of the 
past. 

But civilizations have perished because lands were abused. It is 
said that the Sahara Desert in the long ago was inhabited and 
cultivated, but the misuse and abuse of its lands converted that 
broad expanse into a desert of sand. 


SOIL EROSION 


Soil erosion has been going on for ages. The lower Mississippi 
Valley was formed by the erosion of the soil. The Gulf of Mexico 
in prehistoric times extended to the city of Cairo, Ill., at the mouth 
of the Ohio River. As the result of erosions, the lower Mississippi 
Valley was formed, and the mouths of the Mississippi River are 
still being extended out into the Gulf of Mexico at the rate of a 
mile in every 21 years. 

However, our lands are being needlessly eroded, and our forests 
are being ruthlessly destroyed. The clearing of forests, digging of 
ditches, as well as the plowing of grasses and the cutting of trees, 
have contributed to increased flood heights. In the early days 
damages from floods were not so large as they are now. The 
ravages have increased because of the development along the 
rivers. The damages during the past 100 years will fade into insig- 
nificance when compared with the damages that will occur in the 
next 100 years in our valleys, with their increased population and 
industrial development, unless they are protected. 

The Ohia Basin, from the earliest days of the Republic, was re- 
garded as a great empire; its forests, its fertile fields, and its un- 
limited mineral resources afford opportunities for great develop- 
ment. The industries along the Ohio River and its tributaries 
surpass those of any other section in this or any other country. 
This development must not be retarded. Protection should and 
must be given to the valley. 

The money spent for protection against the ravages of floods is 
relatively small. Larger funds have been spent for highways and 
railways. None of these improvements has resulted in as large 
revenue to the people of the United States and to the Federal 
Government as has accrued by reason of flood-control works. 


NO SINGLE ANSWER 


There is no single answer to the problem of flood control. Soil 
erosion should be prevented; soil conservation should be prac- 
ticed; waters should be stored; forests should be preserved; grasses 
should be grown; cities should be planned, and electric power should 
be generated. All possible solutions must be explored and utilized. 
Levees and flood walls are essential; reservoirs are imperative; 
projects involve levees, channel improvements, and reservoirs. 
Such a project obtains in the Miami conservancy district in Ohio. 


VISIONARY SCHEMES 


Many visionary schemes for flood control have been proposed. 
They all have one thing in common—they show that the authors 
utterly fail to comprehend the real problem of flood control. They 
have, for instance, no conception of the problem along the Ohio 
and Mississippi Rivers. In 1937 at the crest of the great flood at 
Cairo, 1,900,000 cubic feet per second went by along the Ohio. 
During the 50 days the river was above flood stage there were 
80,000,000 acre-feet of water in excess of the below flow flood 
of the river. This amount staggers the imagination. If poured 
into an inland depression with an average depth of 20 feet, it 
would make a pool two-thirds the area of Lake Erie. Boulder 
Dam would have been filled three times over, and there would have 
been an excess that would have covered the District of Columbia, 
with an area of 70 square miles, 156 fect deep. 


FLOOD-CONTROL IMPROVEMENTS MOST SATISFACTORY PUBLIC WORKS 


The leeves in the lower Mississippi Valley contain more than 
600,000,000 cubic yards of earth; they are the greatest marks ever 
made on the face of the earth by man; they are longer and higher 
than the Great Wall of China; they contain twice the yardage of 
the Panama Canal. 

I am an advocate of public improvements. I favor public works 
that are beneficial. We are still battling with the problem of 
unemployment. I believe that one of the best ways to solve the 
problem is to provide for sound and permanent public works. I 
know of no more satisfactory works than flood-control improve- 
ments. The public knows the enormous loss of life and property 
wrought by recent floods, and the country is sold on flood pro- 
tection. 

FLOOD-CONTROL ACTS PASSED UNDER THE ADMINISTRATION OF FRANKLIN 
D. ROOSEVELT 


The first national flood-control act was passed under the admin- 
istration of President Franklin D. Roosevelt. No President has 
been more sympathetic with better land uses and with improved 
land management. It would be most unfortunate if the gains of 
flood control during the present administration were sacrificed by 
any program that would hinder and delay, if not prevent, flood- 
control works, 
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THE CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


The Corps of Engineers have been utilized by the President in 
relief and emergency projects. Their reports and their recom- 
mendations have been followed by the Mississippi Valley Com- 
mittee and by the National Resources Committee in reports sub- 
mitted by them. The difficulty with too much planning is that 
much of it is theory. The Corps of Engineers, however, are prac- 
tical; they have had experience. I believe that flood-control work— 
river and harbor work—should remain under the supervision of 
the Corps of Engineers, and that the Corps of Engineers should 
remain under the direction of the War Department and the War 
Department alone, subject to the approval of the President of the 
United States. 

I believe this statement to be self-evident. 
thought the matter through. They have reached a conclusion. 
That conclusion has been embodied in the Flood Control Act of 
1938, which provides that the costs of reservoirs for flood control 
shall be borne by the Federal Government and that the Army engi- 
neers shall do the work. 

A POLICY AND A PROGRAM 


The problem has been attacked on all fronts. Flood walls and 
river walls are authorized for priority works. Reservoirs on the 
headwaters are authorized to detain the waters at their source. 
Where power can be developed, provision is made for such power. 
The act of 1938 provides for a policy and a program. 

THE IMMEDIATE TASK 


But authorizations are not enough; they must be followed by 
appropriations. Formulation of plans must be followed by the exe- 
cution of projects. It is more important than ever for the spokes- 
men for fiood control in all parts of the country to be on guard. 
The work along rivers and harbors is never completed. Floods will 
continue to come and bars will continue to form. The interests of 
the principal drainage basins of the Nation must be kept constantly 
before Congress and the country. Flood-control authorizations are 
not self-executing. Money must be appropriated. The Chief of 
Engineers and the Corps of Engineers are entitled to the support 
and cooperation of the beneficiaries of the projects. There remains 
much work for organizations promoting flood control to do. 

The projects have been adopted; they have been authorized. 
There must be no turning back. We have assembled here to dis- 
cuss our problems in a spirit of helpfulness and cooperation. It is 
time for united effort. Appropriations for flood control on the 
Ohio and the other principal rivers of the United States are more 
imperative than ever before. Every effort should be exerted to 
secure the largest possible appropriations under the authorizations 
contained in the acts of 1936 and 1938. These acts contemplated 
5- and 6-year programs. A minimum of $125,000,000 for flood con- 
tro] under the two acts of 1936 and the act of 1938 is necessary. 

The policy of national flood control, as well as the policies of 
national forestry and conservation, have just been begun; they can- 
not be maintained, nor can they be advanced without successful 
leadership. The advocates of flood control will make a monumental 
mistake if they do not capitalize existing public sentiment in de- 
manding adequate appropriations for the construction of author- 
ized projects. 

United effort is essential; cooperative organizations are helpful; 
but, after all, adequate appropriations are the responsibility of the 
Senators and Representatives from the States that are protected 
by flood-control works. 

The immediate task ahead for the next fiscal year and for the 
years that immediately follow is the maximum authorized appro- 
priation. The hour has struck for the building of flood-control 
works in all of the principal basins of our common country. 


The people have 


The Nation-Wide Forest Survey 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1939 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I have introduced today an 
amendment to section 9 of the act of May 22, 1928. This act 
authorizes a Nation-wide forest survey. Unlike the other 
sections of the act, section 9 continues after 1938 a restrictive 
financial limitation. The purpose of this amendment is to 
remove this restriction, place this section on the same basis 
as the other sections, and thereby make possible the efficient 
and expeditious completion of the forest survey. 

Although this act was passed 10 years ago and work started 
soon thereafter, our total forest land is by no means covered 
by this inventory of timber resources. It is an enormous 


undertaking, because forests cover one-third of the conti- 
nental United States. This forest survey, which studies all 
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forest land, both public and private, is progressing too slowly 
because it is inadequately financed. The need for the infor- 
mation is urgent because it is basic to forest policies and 
programs—regionally and nationally. 

TOO MUCH GUESSWORK 


After more than 300 years of settlement this country is still 
forced to rely on estimates or guesses about a national re- 
source which keeps numerous industries going and paying 
wages which support five to six million people. In addition, 
woodlands help support two and one-half million farm 
families. 

Forest lands supply game with food and shelter and millions 
of people with opportunity for recreation. Forests conserve 
water and help prevent floods and erosion. 

Forests are one of our most important renewable natural 
resources. They must be managed, not mined. This re- 
source must be perpetuated and made secure for the people. 

To set up policies and programs to do this requires au- 
thentic information, such as the Forest Survey is obtaining 
on the extent, location, and condition of forest land and the 
timber on it; the present and potential growth; the rate of 
depletion; the present and prospective requirements of the 
country for forest products. 

I am told by the Forest Service that when the survey was 
begun it was estimated as a 12- to 15-year job, at a cost of 0.6 
cent per acre. It is taking longer and costing a fraction more 
than 1 cent per acre largely because of meeting the heavy 
demand for its findings and the necessity of broadening the 
scope of the work to keep pace with national planning. 

Only one-half the total forest area, mainly in the North- 
west, Lake States, and South, has been covered by field work. 
The equally time-consuming and more difficult office analysis 
for this area is about one-half completed. 

EMERGENCY FUNDS USED 

Much of this progress was accomplished with emergency 
funds, no longer available and not again in prospect. The 
maximum annual appropriation of $250,000 per annum under 
the present act is only enough to analyze the information for 
the 280,000,000 acres studied, keep up with requests for infor- 
mation, and inventory five to ten million acres per year. The 
survey is just about stagnated in the middle of the job. 
Meantime, requests pour in from a host of Federal, State, and 
private agencies for results of the survey, even though incom- 
plete and, of course, utterly lacking for one-half the forest 
area nationally, including West Virginia, the Northeast, 
central Rocky Mountain, and California regions. Moreover, 
the completion of the survey is essential to the execution of 
whatever program of forest conservation the Congress may 
formulate as a result of its own studies. 

I want the forest survey to reach my State, West Virginia, 
this year or next and to sweep on and cover the rest of the 
Nation quickly. Under the limitations of the present act, 
this is impracticable; instead many years will elapse. But if 
this amendment is enacted, adequate appropriations would be 
possible so that the survey could be completed nationally in 
the next few years. 


Relief 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. LEE E. GEYER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JERRY VOORHIS, OF CALIFORNIA, 
JANUARY 26, 1939 


Mr. GEYER of California. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks I wish to insert an address given by 
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Hon. Jerry Vooruts, of California, over the Columbia Broad- 
casting System Thursday, January 26, 1939, at 5p.m. Rep- 
resentative Vcoruis’ topic was Relief. 


Through the ages men have sought three things—peace, bread, 
and freedom of the spirit. Only democracy has ever or wiil ever be 
able to give them all three, which is the main reason democracy is 
worth preserving and making sacrifices for. 

America’s destiny in this hour of the world’s history is to give a 
demonstration to the world of the fact that a great people can in 
time of difficulty be greater still and can make their democracy 
work even when the odds are against them. 

Now, if tomorrow we were to start using our vision, understanding, 
and courage, and if, as is certainly possible, we thus brought about 
once again a full employment for our people, full consuming power 
and full use of our capacity to produce, no one would worry any 
longer about whether or not we were going to make a go of our 
democracy. 

The greatest enemies of democracy in America today are unem- 
ployment and unnecessary poverty in a Nation where there might 
be enough for all. Remove these enemies, change these conditions, 
and those who advocate an un-American dictatorship instead of 
our constitutional democracy would have to hold their meetings in 
a telephone booth. Let unemployment go unheeded, let defenseless 
poverty continue, and you get, inevitably, a degree of growth of 
un-American movements at both extremes, and you are likely to 
get, instead of necessary careful, judicious, and effective investiga- 
tion of such movements and their causes, the sort of irresponsible, 
politically motivated displays which the Dies committee has given 
us, and which I am afraid do more to stir up trouble than to allay 
it. for the reason that they are altogether likely to destroy the faith 
and confidence in one another, without which democracy is indeed 
in danger. 

Our main job, then, must be to protect to the very limit of our 
ability the livelihood and opportunity to work of the poor people 
of this Nation. 

I am perfectly frank to say that I think there are other and maybe 
better ways of doing this than by W. P. A. If I had my way, the 
first thing I would do would be to pass a bill setting up a monetary 
authority as an agent of Congress, to keep the volume of actively 
circulating money and demand bank deposits in line with our 
power to produce wealth. I would cease selling bonds for credit 
on bankers books and I would use directly the credit of this great 
Nation to furnish low-interest loans to farmers, small-business men, 
and those who would build homes. I would recognize the folly 
of our present method of letting private financial corporations 
create the money of America in the form of bank credit, and I 
would pay out in pensions to our older citizens, year by year, suffi- 
cient of our Nation’s credit to maintain a stable buying power for 
our dollar, and to allow an expanding consuming power to support 
a continuously expanding production. These and other measures 
I would take if I could make up the mind of Congress. 

But until these other measures are actually taken we must use 
the direct, immediate method of simply putting to work on useful 
public projects those whom industry at any time will not or 
cannot employ. 

These are the reasons why I believe so strongly that attacks upon 
the providing of work for the unemployed and attempts to econo- 
mize at the expense of their opportunity to work are in reality 
attacks upon the first line of defense of our democratic American 
life itself. These are the reasons why I believe those who vote to 
cut the current W. P. A. appropriation, and thus throw hundreds 
of thousands of people onto local relief rolls in the pious hope that 
business will put them back to work, have not only got the cart be- 
fore the horse, are not only tragically penny-wise and pound-fool- 
ish, but are striking at the weakest point in the armor of America’s 
democracy—namely at the poverty and helplessness of about a fifth 
of our Nation’s people. 

The difference between $875,000,000 for W. P. A. which the Pres- 
ident suggested and $725,000,000 which the House finaliy passed 
may well be the difference between a continuance of our business 
recovery on the one hand and another recession such as we suf- 
fered in 1937 just after Congress got through economizing at the 
expense of the unemployed on the other. And I would point out 
that if we, by resolutely maintaining the buying power of the 
people, can achieve anything like a revival of full production in 
this country, it would take us just about 2 hours to produce goods 
and services valued at $150,000,000. I believe every policy we pur- 
sue should be one calculated to bring about full production and 
full consumption by the people of this country. Everything else 
is really secondary to that aim. 

I am frank to say I do not believe a Government works program 
can bring about that result all by itself. But certainly recovery 
and full production cannot possibly be advanced by cutting off the 
buying power of a million families in a few short months, nor 
will such shortcomings as W. P. A. may have to be corrected in 
this manner. 

In simple human terms let’s see what these two proposals 
mean—the $875,000,000 suggested by the President and the $725,- 
000,000 passed by the House. 

The President’s proposal itself is based on a reduction between 
now and July 1 in W. P. A. employment of 300,000, in addition to 
the reduction of 100,000 since December. Furthermore, even in 
December when W. P. A. was employing 3,100,000, it was only giv- 
ing work to about one out of four of the unemployed. 

Colonel Harrington, W. P. A. Administrator, told the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee, and I quote him. 
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“I want to make it perfectly clear that this estimated increase 
cf 1,500,000 workers in private industry will be drawn from the 
entire group of the 11,500,000 unemployed and that at best W.P.A. 
workers cannot expect to get more than their proportionate share 
cf these jobs. In December the 3,100,000 persons working on 
W. P. A. jobs represented 27 percent of an estimated 11,500,000 
unemployed at that time. If W. P. A. workers obtain 27 percent 
cf the 1,500,000 jobs, this would mean a reduction of about 400,000 
in W. P. A. employment between December 1938 and June 1939.” 

In other words, the $875,000,000 figure has been carefully ar- 
rived at and is itself based on the probably optimistic calculation 
that 1,500,000 new jobs will open up in private industry between 
now and July 1, and that W. P. A. workers will get their share of 
these jobs. 

Now, how about $725,000,000? Here’s what it means in one sen- 
tence. It means that between now and July 1 over 1,000,000 heads 
of families will have to be laid off from W. P. A. and denied the 
meager wages they now receive. And if, as has been suggested in 
the so-called freeze-in amendment, employment is kept at the 
3,000,000 mark through the winter months, then in order to make 
the money last to July 1, no less than 1,625,000 workers must be 
laid off in the 3 months of April, May, and June. This is unthink- 
able to anyone with any humanity or compassion in his heart. 
And I hope sincerely that the United States Senate will at least 
restore the $875,000,000 and undo the injustice which the House 
has done so recently. 

Not one bit of substantial factual evidence have I been able to 
discover in support of this proposed cut. Where, then, does the 
suggestion for it come? I am convinced that it has its roots in a 
desire on the part of certain forces to gain political advantage over 
the man who has suggested the $875,000,000. Not all who vote 
for the cut will have that motive—many will be totally sincere— 
but political roots of the thing are there just the same. 

Strident criticism has been heaped upon the Government works 
program in recent weeks, some of it justified, most of it, from my 
observation, not justified. To understand that criticism it is 
important to remember that if the idea of Federal responsibility 
for putting. the unemployed to work can be discredited, then per- 
haps the first effective step against the President’s grip on Ameri- 
can public opinion will have been taken. To further understand 
that criticism it is important to remember that where there has 
been politics in W. P. A., 90 percent of it was put there either by 
local political machines or because some of the very Congressmen 
and Senators who now s0 roundly denounce W. P. A. demanded 
that it be put there in order to help them win elections. Con- 
gress could and should have removed W. P. A. from political 
influences long ago. 

But it will not be the politicians who will be punished if W. P. A. 
is cut at this time. It is the man who depends for support of his 
family on the $55 a month he receives from W. P. A. 

Who is this man, this typical W. P. A. worker? I can only describe 
him as I have known him face to face in my very own district in 
California. He has come to my office over and over, not to ak direct 
relief, not to ask something for nothing, but because he wants more 
efficient work, because he wants a harder job; yes; because he wants 
better pay, and I think he should have it. This man has gray about 
his temples. He is about 48 or 50 years of age, and everyone knows 
how nearly impossible it is for a man of that age to get a job in 
private industry today. He simply cannot doit. This typical worker 
is a man with a family. He has three children, the oldest of whom 
is just getting through high school. He either has a mortgage on 
his home or he pays rent and has a hard time to meet his rent pay- 
ments. He is not a Communist, or a Nazi, or a Fascist. He is just a 
plain, earnest, desperately hard-pressed American citizen. 

There has been plenty of destructive criticism of the Government 
work program. I am going to offer here some constructive criticism. 
I think there has been too much of the relief idea and not enough 
of the work idea in W. P. A. I think the standard of wages and the 
standard of work required have both been low. And soI have intro- 
duced a bill similar to bills I have introduced in both the last two 
sessions of the Congress, which will not only correct these things 
but give us what we should have had 2 years ago, a permanent 
machinery for dealing in an orderly manner with this problem of 
public-works employment. 

This bill will create a new division of public works in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, which will supplant the W. P. A. and P. W. A. 
and provide for an impartial board of review on all proposed public- 
works projects. 

The bill is an attempt to embody the proposals and conclusions 
presented to President Roosevelt by the National Resources Com- 
mittee in its report on a planned public works program in December 
1936. 

Now that we have had the experience of the past 6 years it is 
time that we establish a permanent agency within a regular execu- 
tive branch of the Government to be responsible for the promotion 
and development of worth-while and needed public works projects— 
the development of which will not only conserve our natural re- 


| sources and improve our country but will also provide needed and 


useful employment for the qualified and deserving citizens of this 
Nation who are unable to find work in private industry and whose 
names are duly registered on the active files of the United States 
Employment Service. 

Under this bill, not a relief agency, but the United States Em- 
ployment Service will be responsible for the actual placement of 
qualified people on jobs in the new program and for their prompt 
transfer to private industry as opportunities arise. 

The interests of labor are protected by maximum hour and mini- 
mum wage provisions. Annual earnings are protected by a pro- 
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vision that work shall be arranged so as to give an average employ- 
ment of at least 36 hours per week on the program. 

As I have said I do not believe public works can possibly con- 
stitute a full or final answer to America’s economic problem, but 
the course of development of the Nation, the inevitable continuance 
of a certain amount of unemployment, and the great need for cer- 
tain types of work that cannot be done by private industry, make 


@ program necessary. 

Let £4 be fair, just, and honest. Let us realize that the cause of 
unemployment is not to be found in the personalities of the unem- 
ployed themselves, but in our failure thus far to adequately adjust 
our national economic life to the machine age. It is important as I 
see it, to improve on W. P. A.; but while we are doing so and until 
we have another answer to the problem, let us be sure that we do 
justice to every element of our population—especially those who 
need it most. 


B 


Importation of Farm Products 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1939 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, just about a century ago, 
when the Congress was debating proposals for homestead 
laws, the fear was expressed that the opening of the Missis- 
sippi Valley to free settlement would bring disaster to the 
farmers of the older settled areas of the East as a conse- 
quence of the greatly increased production of competitive 
agricultural products which, it was believed, was certain to 
follow the adoption of such a legislative policy. 

Fifty years after the passage of the Homestead Act of 1862, 
President Theodore Roosevelt evaluated the fruits of our 
national homestead experiment in urging upon the Congress 
the adoption of a national reclamation policy. He declared: 

The reclamation and settlement of the arid lands (of the West) 
will enrich every portion of the country just as the settlement of the 
+ art and Ohio Valleys brought prosperity to the Atlantic 

He stressed his conviction that the products of the irrigated 
areas would be absorbed largely in the neighborhoods where 
they were produced, and that the concentration of population 
and the creation of wealth made possible by reason of the re- 
claiming of the West would greatly broaden the home markets 
and business opportunities of those whose enterprises and 
industrial plants were headquartered in the East. 

THIRTY YEARS OF ACCOMPLISHMENT FULFILL PROPHECY 


More than 30 years have elapsed since the first land was 
brought into cultivation under the Reclamation Act of 1902 
and any fair appraisal of the results of the operations of the 
policy will demonstrate that the prophecy of Theodore 
Roosevelt has been fulfilled. 

But a hasty examination of the facts discloses that the 
products of the reclamation areas have not contributed to 
the difficulties and vexations of the farmers of other sec- 
tions of the country by enlarging substantially the quantity 
of those major corps in respect to which the United States 
in recent years has developed an increasingly embarrassing 
exportable surplus. On the other hand, reclamation has 
been a most important factor in the expansion and stabiliza- 
tion of the market in the West for the industrial and food 
products of the Midwest, the East, and the South. 

THREADBARE ARGUMENTS REPEATED 

Yet, at every session of the Congress, and it may be antici- 
pated that the current session of the National Legislature 
will be no exception, the charge is bandied about that the 
Federal reclamation program has aggravated the distressing 
condition in which the American farmer finds himself. Not- 
withstanding the utter absurdity of these so-often exploded 
arguments, these decade-old questions are still heard: Why 
bring in new acres when burdensome surpluses are already 
vexing our farmers to the point of distraction? Why add 
to the producing lands of our country when we are already 
producing more than our people can absorb? 

Of course, Mr. Speaker, the inference which these prophets 
of impending disaster urge upon our credulity is that rec- 
lamation has in some way contributed to the overproduction 
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with which we have of late been heavily burdened. In the 
light of demonstrable facts, nothing could be further from 
the truth. 

IMPORTS DISPLACE AMERICAN FARM PRODUCTS 

An analysis of the data compiled by the Raw Materials Na- 
tional Council of Sioux City, Iowa—data which I now, in ac- 
cordance with the permission of the membership of the House 
heretofore unanimously given, hand to the Public Printer 
for inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD as a part of my 
remarks of today—reveals that responsibility for the unfor- 
tunate situation in which the American farmer now finds 
himself rests not on the shoulders of the reclamationists 
but upon the shoulders of those who are charged with the 
duty of guarding our tariff walls. 

But a hasty glance at the import figures for 1935, 1936, 
and 1937, as compiled by this most efficient business agency, 
lays bare these startling facts and irresistible conclusions: 

First. In 1935 more than 73,000,000 acres of American farm 
land were displaced by importations of foreign-produced 
agricultural products. In 1936 the acreage displaced in- 
creased to 75,000,000 and by 1937 to more than 87,000,000 
acres. 

Second. The smallest acreage displacement in any one of 
the years which I have just mentioned is more than 20 times 
the area irrigated within Federal reclamation and Indian 
irrigated projects plus all of the acres provided with supple- 
mental water by Federal irrigation works. 

Third. The American value in United States dollars of the 
farm crops displaced by imported foreign-grown agricultural 
commodities ranged from $2,656,000,000 in 1935 to $3,410,- 
000,000 in 1937. 

Fourth. The cumulative value of all of the crops produced 
upon Federal reclamation irrigated lands since the inception 
of the reclamation program in 1902 is almost a billion dollars 
less than the American value of the highly competitive, for- 
eign-grown, and imported agricultural commcdities for the 
year of 1937 alone. 

COMPARISONS ARE ILLUMINATIVE 

For a detailed illustration let us examine the figures in re- 
spect to the importation of the particular crops in the pro- 
duction of which surpluses are customarily developed to the 
reoccurring embarrassment of the American farmer. These 
crops include corn, wheat, cotton, and tobacco. Since to- 
bacco is not produced on irrigated lands only passing con- 
sideration need be given to that commodity as it cannot be 
said to figure in the old, familiar charges that have been so 
frequently hurled at reclamation. 

COMPARE DISPLACEMENT WITH RECLAMATION PROJECT LAND 


In 1935 the American acres which might have been planted 
to wheat, corn, and cotton but which were displaced by im- 
ports of the identical commodities totaled 10,368,280 acres. 
In 1936 the acre displacement increased to 12,652,600 acres, 
and in 1937 receded slightly to 11,094,000, still a colossal high. 

As a contrast to these stupendous totals, it is interesting to 
compare the area on Federal reclamation projects which was 
actually devoted to these same commodities during the same 
years—379,208 acres in 1935, 408,351 acres in 1936, and 449,989 
in 1937. 

In the light of these figures it is not surprising that in a 
recent bulletin of the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture entitled “The Facts 
on Irrigated Land,” the author should feel constrained to 
point out how utterly “insignificant” from the competitive 
standpoint are the products of the Federal reclamation areas. 

IMPORTS FAR EXCEED PROJECT PRODUCTION 

As a further evidence of the competitive insignificance of 
the products of federally irrigated and reclaimed lands, it is 
further pointed out in the bulletin to which I have just re- 
ferred that in 1936— 

The Federal enterprises’ wheat crop represented less than seven- 
tenths of 1 percent; that of cotton 144 percent; and that of corn 
considerably less than one-tenth of 1 percent of the United States 
production. 

Further examination of the record discloses that the wheat 
produced on lands the cultivation of which Federal reclama- 
tion has made possible totaled 4,374,534 bushels in 1936. 
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During the same year 64,000,000 bushels of wheat were im- 
ported from abroad. For the 1935-37 period the importa- 
tions of wheat averaged more than 10 times the production 
of the same commodity on reclamation projects. 

In 1936 the importations of corn amounted to 31,471,000 
bushels. The corn that was that year grown on federally 
irrigated reclamation lands totaled 1,730,000 bushels. To 
further emphasize these contrasting figures, permit me to 
point out that the corn imported that year was almost 20 
times greater than that which was produced upon the recla- 
mation project lands of the United States. 

While the equivalent volume of cotton imports is not im- 
mediately available, the value in American dollars displaced 
by cotton importations averaged 27 times that of the staple 
produced on reclamation projects in the 3 years to which I 
have referred. 

SURPLUS CROP AREA ON PROJECTS DECREASING 

Careful study of trends in planting disclose a decided de- 
crease in the average of Federal reclamation project lands 
planted to corn, wheat, and cotton during the last 10 years. 
In respect to corn, the records disclose that the average num- 
ber of acres devoted to this crop during the years 1935-37 
was 15 percent less than the average number of acres planted 
to corn during the comparable period in the previous decade. 

Comparisons of the average acreage planted to cotton and 
wheat during this same period confirm this tendency. 

Thus while there has been an increase in the total acre- 
age irrigated under the Federal reclamation program, the 
area devoted to the major crops of which the United States 
has an exportable surplus has been decreasing. Farmers on 
project lands soon find it is too expensive to buy water and 
to irrigate land for the production of grains in large quanti- 
ties and, observation reveals, they soon turn their attention 
to the production of the specialty crops to which their lands 
will lend themselves. 

RECLAMATION PRODUCTS FED TO LIVESTOCK 

Approximately 50 percent of the products of reclamation 
lands are fed to livestock within the project areas and the 
food crops are principally consumed locally or nearby. The 
specialty crops find their way eastward to supply the market 
demands of the eastern trade when the farmers of the non- 
irrigated areas, because of seasonal considerations, find them- 
selves unable to supply the needs of the great consuming 
centers of the midwestern and Atlantic seaboard States. 

The relatively small quantity of cotton produced in the 
southern tier of reclamation States is quite inadequate to 
meet the demands of the region where it is grown. Because 
of this deficiency, cotton, in manufactured form, must be 
supplied to the great Southwest from the textile plants of 
the South and East. 

Instead of contributing to a surplus of corn, wheat, or cot- 
ton, the development of the West, which reclamation has 
energized and stabilized, has provided an extensive and ever- 
expanding market for these commodities as well as for their 
varied bypreducts. 

MARKET FOR CORN AND PORK PRODUCTS OF MIDWEST 

A survey of the reports of the Department of Commerce 
and Department of Agriculture makes it clear that the 11 
Mountain and Pacific States of the reclamation area do not 
prcduce corn, live hogs, and pork products sufficient for the 
requirements of their own increasing population. From 
these reports it has been conservatively estimated that the 
purchases of these commodities by the people of these 11 
Western States for the years of 1926-36 annually averaged 
approximately $120,000,000, nearly all of which found its way 
. into the pockets of the farmers of the Mississippi Valley or 
into the coffers of midwestern packing concerns and trans- 
continental transportationists. 

The West is likewise an important buyer of hard wheat, 
flour, and processed cereals, which are produced principally 
in the Central and Northwestern States. 

In the cities and towns and on the irrigated farms of the 
reclamation regions dwell some 900,000 persons whose pur- 
chasing power enlarges the western market for the varied 
manufactured products of the Midwest, the East, and the 
South. They broaden the home market for these American- 
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made goods, just as Theodore Roosevelt predicted 38 years 
ago would be the result of a national reclamation program. 
IMPORTS, D. » FACTS, FIGURES 

A careful study of the facts and figures presented in the 
Statistical table of the Raw Materials National Council, to 
which I have already referred, will yield astonishing informa- 
tion, Mr. Speaker. When the colossal importation figures are 
considered in the light of displaced American acres, as wel! as 
the American value of the highly competitive agricultural 
commodities thus displaced, we are appalled by that which 
our lack of vigilance in the preservation of the American 
market for the American farmer has brought down upon us. 

How much longer will we be content to permit the highly 
competitive, surplus-augmenting, foreign-grown agricultural 
products which are now being dumped on our American 
shores, imported from across the seas, to be used as an argu- 
ment against the widespread American demand for new irri- 
gated lands upon which our homeless American farm families 
may be settled and become self-sustaining? 

A VEXING PROBLEM—DUST BOWL MIGRATION 

Under Secretary of Agriculture M. L. Wilson, in a letter 
which bears the date of March 14, 1938, reported that of the 
58,400 farm families which have migrated to the West from 
the Great Plains area in search of new homes only 3,000 have 
been able to find lands upon which they could settle. The 
remainder are still moving around seeking a haphazard 
day-to-day existence at such employment as chance affords. 
Many are on relief. All are suffering because of the want of 
wholesome food, sufficient clothing, adequate medical atten- 
tion, or decent homes in which to live. 

These people are not mendicants, beggars. They are not 
the authors of the unfortunate situation in which they now 
find themselves. They are the victims of a cruel prank of 
nature’s god—dust. 

Dust has driven them from the homes of their ancestors 
where pioneering forebears established themselves almost a 
century ago. Dust has made of them wanderers. But dust 
has not destroyed them. Cruel as fate has been to them, 
with a courage and resoluteness that brooks not thought 
of defeat, they trek westward just as their grandparents did, 
seeking, secking, seeking—homes. 

No, Mr. Speaker, these people are not beggars. They are 
not lazy vagabonds but proud Americans of the oldest Ameri- 
can stock. They ask not for charity. ‘They abhor the very 
thought of it. All they ask is opportunity. And that oppor- 
tunity, Mr. Speaker, is within our giving or withholding. 

The answer to this problem is to be found within the four 
corners of the reclamation law, the law that was written 
upon the statute books of the United States under the inspira- 
tion and leadership of President Theodore Roosevelt 35 years 
ago. 

The reclamation law. Homes. The words are synony- 
mous. Can any ccuntry better serve its people than to aid 
them in the finding and acquiring of homes? That this 
country can do—and should do—under the terms of the 
reclamation law. Remember, Mr. Speaker, all that the 
wandering homeless are asking is an opportunity. Can we 
afford to withhold it? 

THE PROBLEM MUST BE FACED 

Fifty-five thousand four hundred families without homes. 
No, not merely that number of families, Mr. Speaker, but 
20,000 additional families, so Secretary Wilson advises us, 
must soon be leaving their Great Plains farms to wander in 
the West as have the others, seeking, seeking, ever seeking 
homes. 

And at the present rate that Federal irrigated lands are 
being made availabie, only 13,000 families can be settled in 
the next 5 years. When the present reclamation program 
is completed only 30,000 additional families can be cared for, 
leaving 32,400 Great Plains families for whom no new lands 
can be made available. 

Mr. Speaker, the work of reclamation in the arid and 
semiarid West must go on. Considerations of sound public 
policy suggest it. 
The amelioration of human misery demands it. 
safety of our country compels it. 





The welfare of the people requires it. 
The very 
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Inaugural Address of Culbert L. Olson, Governor of 
California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JERRY VOORHIS 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 20, 1939 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY GOV. CULBERT L. OLSON TO THE 
CALIFORNIA SENATE AND ASSEMBLY IN JOINT SESSION 
JANUARY 2, 1939 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I am honored to include the inaugural 
address of Hon. Culbert L. Olson, newly elected Governor of 
California. 

Governor Olson is the first Democrat to be chosen chief 
executive of California in 44 years, and his election is the 
more significant in view of the fact that he campaigned on 
what was perhaps the most truly progressive platform pre- 
sented to the people by any gubernatorial candidate in the 
election of November last. Governor Olson’s remarks on his 
program for dealing with unemployment and for protecting 
the interest of the people in the natural resources of their 
State are, I think, particularly timely and challenging. 

The address is as follows: 


Members of the legislature and my fellow citizens of California, 
it is an honor to be chosen the people's representative in any 
position of public service. It is a trust, the violation of which 
through word or deed, according to my concept, is a form of treason. 
How deeply I sense the honor of being elected by the people of 
California as their chief executive can be known only to me. Mere 
words could not express it. Words would fail me if I tried to utter 
them on this solemn occasion of taking my oath of office. 

I approach my responsibilities with humility. I intend that 
faithfulness to the trust imposed in me shall ever mark my ad- 
ministration. It is my sincere desire that the record of this admin- 
istration’s accomplishments, with due allowance for honest mis- 
takes, will in time convince the people of the sense of duty that 
weighs upon my heart and conscience. 

I wish to assure every citizen that I enter the high office of 
Governor of our great State free of all prejudices, even against 
those who most bitterly, and sometimes unfairly, opposed my elec- 
tion. I respect honest differences of philosophy and viewpoint on 
public policies. Marked differences in partisan opinion, for the 
most part, arise out of differences in understanding our common 
problems and the methods necessary to meet them through gov- 
ernment. These are but the natural and healthy attributes of a 
functioning democracy. 

Every person in California, regardless of party, color, creed, or 
station in life, must know that not only am I without prejudice 
but I regard it as my sacred duty under the oath I have taken 
today to protect every person’s civil liberties and equality before 
the law with every power at my command. These are precious 
rights. The founders of our Republic and the preservers of the 
Union made supreme sacrifices for these rights. They are the 
very cornerstone of our democracy. 

As we witness destruction of democracy elsewhere in the world, 
accompanied by denial of civil liberties and inhuman persecutions, 
under the rule of despots and dictators, so extreme as to shock the 
moral sense of mankind, it seems appropriate that we Californians, 
on this occasion, should announce to the world that despotism shall 
not take root in our State; that the preservation of our American 
civil liberties and democratic institutions shall be the first duty 
and firm determination of our Government. 

America has built enormously productive facilities for manufac- 
turing. Our scientists, engineers, and technicians have literally 
recreated the world in which we live. It is now well known that 
we have both the capacity and the ability to produce abundantly 
for all. But these advances, wonderful as they are, have brought 
along their own new and extremely difficult problems. We are a 
long, long way from the goal of social justice. We have yet failed 
to solve the question of distribution that attends our newly devel- 
oped productive skills and capacities. This failure has plunged us 
into hard times and depression—the longest and most persistent 
in modern times. 

But with all of our seeming failure; with all our difficulties and 
economic maladjustments; despite the puzzling paradox of unem- 
ployment and poverty in the midst of potential plenty, every right- 
thinking citizen, native or foreign born, 
citizenship as his most precious possession. He knows that it is a 
part of the sovereign power of the people to guide their own 
destinies. 
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Confronted by economic and social crisis, are we going to move 
forward toward the destiny of true democracy, or slide backward 
toward the abyss of regimented dictatorship? 

In the final analysis, this depends upon the intelligence with 
which the people exercise their franchise, upon the wisdom and in- 
tegrity of their leadership, and upon the courage with which we 
face our problems, 

Until all the electorate shall have the benefit of a free education 
to aid them in the expression of their citizenship, it may be ex- 
pected that in the future, as in the past, a large proportion may be 
confused and guided away from their purpose to go forward for 
their collective welfare by deliberately false or selfish propaganda, 
superficial considerations, or provincial circumstances. Such im- 
pediments may delay, but they must not be permitted to defeat the 
ultimate successful working of American democracy. 

The seriousness of today’s crisis in our economy brings home to 
the people in every walk of life the realization of their dependence 
upon each other and gives impetus to social progress. New social 
concepts are born through pain and distress brought upon the 
people by great industrial depressions such as we have been suffer- 
ing. Every individual is forced to realize that he is a social being, 
not an independent self-sufficient entity. 

This has given us a national administration with a social view- 
point, with a new deal program of government service to the imme- 
diate needs of a people left in despair by the total failure of the 
sterile policies of the old order that are wholly dependent for indus- 
trial activity upon the promotions, exploitations, and aggrandize- 
ment of large-scale private enterprise. 

Independent businessmen who find themselves bankrupt after 
years of constructive effort begin to wonder whether the profit, or 
capitalistic system, is doomed to final and complete failure. But 
they look with distrust and misgiving upon any radical change to a 
new order in our industrial life. The American people are slow to 
make drastic changes. They feel their way, and they are feeling their 
way under President Roosevelt’s progressive administration and 
courageous effort to reform our economic system, by providing meas- 
ures for the protection of labor, direct aid to the farmer, to indus- 
try, to homie owners, low-cost housing, social security, work relief, 
and other social welfare programs. Whether all such progressive 
activities are wholly or partially successful, either as temporary ex- 
pedients or as permanent programs, they have saved and are saving 
the present economy from utter collapse. They point the way for- 
ward—toward the achievement of the aspiration of the pecple for 
an economy that will afford general employment, abundant produc- 
tion, equitable distribution, social security, and old-age retirement, 
which our country, with its ample resources, great facilities, and 
the genius of its people, is capable of providing. 

Progress toward that goal is the purpose of all true liberals and of 


| the liberal movement within the party to which I belong. 


The results of recent elections in certain of our States are inter- 
preted by a few as indicating a set-back to these liberal and pro- 
gressive policies. By more impartial observers, they are attributed 
to local factors unrelated to any issue as between liberalism and 
reaction. 

However those incidents may be interpreted, it is certain that the 
American people cannot go backward, if our democracy is to en- 
dure. They must go forward with further measures calculated to 


| improve their general welfare and eliminate every form of special 


privilege or class control in our economic system. 

The people of California emphatically declared in our recent elec- 
tion that this State shall go forward, not only in support of the 
New Deal measures of the National Government under President 
Roosevelt, but also with State measures having the same op- 
jectives. 

The people approve the sound, sensible, and thoroughly progres- 
sive platform of principles and policies upon which my associates 
and I were elected. They have given a mandate to you and to me 
to translate those principles into Jaw and sound government pro- 
cedure as promptly and effectively as it is possible to do. 

There should be little room for doubt in our minds as to the 
kind of government the people of California demand. The issues 
were clear and the decision rendered at the polls was so conclusive 
as to leave each of us no false or shadowy concept as to the road 
we are to follow. There is none among us who can doubt that the 
people have voted for a government that shall honestly place human 
values before material values; that they want a government that 
will do the human thing in a sound and workable way, unswerved 
by pressure from any self-seeking group or special interest. 

With that mandate I approach my duties as chief executive, con- 
fidently relying upon your fullest cooperation. The people expect 
such cooperation from you and I shall rely upon your willingness to 
cooperate—your willing assistance in performing that mandate. I 
am certain that you, as well as I, deem it a solemn duty to respond 
to the will of the people. Good faith, unselfish, nonpartisan coop- 
eration between the legislative and executive branches of our Gov- 
ernment is expected of us. We must not fail in our duty. 

All of us, of all parties—employers, employees, the professions, the 
unemployed, the youth, the aged, and the helpless—are primarily 
concerned in the achievement of a common goal, a higher and more 
equitable standard of living, a higher and more cultured standard 
of thinking, the replacement of prejudice with reason, the eradica- 
tion of the causes for class consciousness and group antagonisms, 
and a citizenship motivated by a sense of social and civic respon- 
sibility. 

aie sibelie of California want employment, a decent standard of 
living, education, opportunities for youth, social security, old-age 
retirement, protection against pauperism and starvation. Activities 








in private industry and individual enterprise must be guided by 
these social objectives if our present economy is to survive. 

Owners of capital and means of production and distribution must 
realize their responsibility to society—not to radically engage in 
human exploitation, but to conservatively engage in management 
for human advancement. They must be satisfied with stability and 
permanency of investments for strictly conservative and safe re- 
turns. Our policies in the field of industrial relations will be to 
aid in establishing this sound basis for industrial activity. 

With assurance guaranteed by our constitution that no con- 
fiscatory purpose will be found in any of our acts as representatives 
of the people, who are sworn to uphold their constitution, honest 
business has nothing to fear from this administration. But any 
and all efforts, in the name of business, to defeat the general wel- 
fare, to obtain special or selfish privileges, will be vigorously op- 
posed. Any effort to extend a corrupting tentacle into any 
department of our State government will be pilloried and those 
responsible for it will be found and punished to the full extent of 
the power given the executive branch. 

This administration will function both on behalf of the economi- 
cally submerged part of our population, whose poverty presents the 
greatest challenge to the success of democracy and the preservation 
of the present economy, and on behalf of California’s industries, 
employers and employees, and all citizens dependent for their well- 
being upon the healthy normal growth of the economic life of 
California. 

Let me assure all businessmen and business organizations that in 
their transactions with the State they need neither political pull 
nor political lobbyists in order to obtain a fair hearing and a fair 
and a square deal under the law. Legitimate business concerned 
only in honest, intelligent enactment, and honest and efficient 
administration of law, may only injure its own cause before the 
people and with this administration by employing professional 
political lobbyists to represent it in its dealings with the State. 

We need—we must have—a larger production and use of con- 
sumer goods in California. Increased business and the steady 
employment of all our employable citizens upon a decent American 
standard of living is necessary to that accomplishment. 

We must reduce the burden of taxes which private industry and 
those employed in it are now required to bear in order to support in 
pauperism those for whom employment cannot be found. 

That part of the Federal Government’s work-relief spending 
allotted to our State, generous though it is, finds employment for 
only about one-fifth of the unemployed employable residents of 
California, and the discontinuance of even this inadequate relief 
work is threatened. 

New avenues of employment must be created by California’s in- 
dustries or by the State, or by both. To this end business, labor, 
and Government must te with a new sense of their indi- 
vidual and collective responsibilities. We must work hand in hand 
for the general welfare. 

We know, of course, that the problems and responsibilities of 
California industry in recent years have been multiplied in number 
and complexity as State and National incomes have decreased and 
general unemployment has been met only by doles, debt, and in- 
creased taxes. 

Instead of idly theorizing on causes, we must face conditions and 
meet them with common sense and practical action. Unemploy- 
ment and poverty is assuredly a condition which need not prevail 
in bountiful California. 

I am not speaking of the unemployment of that negligible few 
who are drones in society, unwilling to work. Society owes them no 
obligation. We are concerned with honest American citizens, look- 
ing for a place in our economic structure, willing to work; unwill- 
ing to accept or unwillingly accepting charity from government or 
private sources; all eager for an opportunity to engage in useful 
service and to live a life which expresses a natural personal pride 
and a natural aspiration for self-support. If we were facing im- 
possible physical conditions; if we were not blessed with ample 
natural resources and productive power, our problem would indeed 
be distressing. Poverty might then be unavoidable, even to the 
most industrious. But our unbounded natural resources, our 
great productive power—human and mechanical—challenge our 
intelligence to find the methods for general employment, for ample 
production and distribution of the things of life, for the needs 
and comforts of every deserving person, for educational advance- 


ment, and a cultural development to a higher, a more sensible, a | 


more reasonable, a more enlightenec and worth-while civilization. 

It is of supreme importance that we take action—action on the 
part of the government in cooperation with private industry—to 
provide general employment, industrial activity, and increased 
production and consumption by cur own population of the various 
and sufficient commodities which our rich natural! resources, plant 
facilities, and manpower amply afford. 

Your government’s part in this action should supplement, stabi- 


lize, stimulate, and increase the growth of private industry rather 


than injure it. Honest cooperation is all that is needed for peaceful 
progress toward general prosperity. 


A detailed study of the requirements of our various State agencies | 


and institutions in preparation of the budget for the next biennium, 
soon to be presented to the legislature, shows that we have inher- 
ited from previous administrations a deficit which will amount to 
a total of about $45,000,000 by June 30, 1939, the end of the current 
biennium. California is and has been in the red during the past 
two administrations. I do not refer to this for the purpose of placing 
blame on those previous administrations for an unbalanced budget, 
but to call attention to the serious financial problem we are facing, 
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as will be more fully explained when our essential budget require- 
ments are presented to the legislature. 

Our efforts have been and will be to eliminate all unnecessary 
costs, to abolish overlapping and duplicating agencies of government, 
and to practice every reasonable and practical economy without 
crippling or eliminating necessary State services. 

With all possible economy a heavy tax burden during the next 
biennium cannot be avoided. 

The distressing problem of mounting taxes is, of course, directly 
linked with the problem of unemployment and relief. 

We face the continued necessity of meeting nearly $100,000,000 
per biennium, to pay small cash doles to those now on State relief, 
without furnishing any relief to some 275,000 eligible applicants 
who, with their families, cannot now find a place on our relief 
rolls. Only a definite policy of tax relief through self-help employ- 
ment can relieve the taxpayers of the State from this staggering 
and increasing burden. 

In order that we may discontinue as scon as possible the main- 
tenance of employable people in idleness, I submit to the intelli- 
gence of the legislators, to the intelligence of the taxpayers, to the 
intelligence of the industrialists and businessmen of the State, to 
the intelligence of the unemployed themselves, that we should 
substitute for the present policy of paying niggardly cash doles for 
unemployment relief, a new policy of placing the unemployed at 
productive work to support themselves. 

In the field of private industry, the right of organized labor to 
honest collective bargaining must be protected; minimum wages 
must be established and vigorously enforced to maintain a decent 
American standard of living; vocational training must be extended, 
and the doors of employment and of opportunity for advancement, 
through useful and meritorious service, must be opened to the 
eager, splendid youth of our State. Youth’s social-minded ideals, 
developed while in training for lifetime service, must not be shat- 
tered upon their entrance to adult life by a selfish, cold, unwel- 
come world. 

California’s elderly citizens have taken the lead in bringing the 
general public to the realization of the plight of those who, having 
served their best years in American industry, must be left to spend 
their declining days in poverty and misery, unless social-security 
programs provide for their retirement in health and comfort. 

Such programs have been started, with provisions for partial aid 
to the support of these in need who have reached the age of 65 
years. California has more than matched the small amount ($15 
per month) provided for such eligibles by the Federal Government 
to make a total of $35 per month. This amount, however inade- 
quate, is more liberal than that paid by any other State. A total 
of thirty-two and one-half million dollars per annum is now re- 
quired of the State and the counties to meet this pension; yet the 
amount of the pension is too low and the age limit too high. For 
our State to meet the amount required to provide this inadequate 
pension for those of its citizens who find themselves in need of 
pensions at the age of 60 years would require approximately forty- 
eight and a quarter million dollars per annum. 

Old-age pensions must be furnished by those who are producing 
and by the machinery of production. 

Public support of the old or the young can only be furnished by 
taxation in one form or another. 

When other States fail to provide aid for their aged equal to ours, 
it may naturally be expected that their citizens approaching the 
eligible age will seek residence here. This places a disproportionate 
share of the tax for this worthy social purpose upon our State. 
For the purpose of uniformity, it is necessary that old-age pensions 
in their entirety be financed by the Federal Government. We shail 
continue to urge an adequate Federal old-age security program. 

Meantime we shall favor State aid for pensions to the aged to 
the limit that State finances will permit. That limit, however, be- 
cause of the tax necessary for present unemployment relief. may 
for a time at least be very nearly reached. But as our tax burden 
is linked with unemployment, so is it linked with the need for 
old-age pensions. More liberal old-age pensions may be anticipated 
when the unemployed are placed at productive work for their own 
support and the heavy tax burden for unemployment relief is thus 
reduced. 

That great and important part of our State’s population—the 
farmers who are compelled to market their products at a price below 
the cost of production, have patiently carried on their struggle, but 
with just discontent over this unnecessary condition. In recent 
years the California farmer has bravely faced the impact of over- 
whelming economic forces. He has stood by while his export 
markets have rapidly dwindled. He has suffered the shock of in- 
numerable technological developments, in hoth industry and 
agriculture. He has been affected by the same powerful and un- 
relenting swings in price and supply which have wrought havoc in 
the lives of our city people as well. 

The courageous endeavors of the farmers of California in meeting 
their problems shall receive every deserving service within the power 
of this administration to render. Assistance on the part of the State 
shall be to develop markets and marketing methods which wiil bring 
the products of the soil to the consumer with the least possible toll 
to intermediary agencies; to protect the farmer’s income against 
demoralizing competitive trade practices; to find an outlet for those 
surplus products of the farm for which a market has not heretofore 
been found. 

If minimum prices for our farm and dairy products are safe- 
guarded against selfish, unfair trade combines in the retail distribu- 
tive field, and if the spread of profit between producer and con- 
sumer is placed on an equitable basis a greater consumer demand 
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is certain to result. Low-cost distribution, which means the elimi- 
nation of excessive and exorbitant profits to the nonproducing ele- 
ment in our economic system, is a matter which demands a new 
spirit of cooperation and active governmental service. It shall be 
the business of this State administration to see to it that unjusti- 
fied distributive profits shall not be exacted at the expense of either 
the producer or the consumer. In this we shall seek and expect the 
cooperation of those engaged in legitimate distributive services 
to insure a fair and reasonable return to all concerned. 

We shall work hand in hand with the national administration 
in aiding our farmers in floodtontrol; in the prevention of waste by 
erosion; in afforestation and reforestation; in rural resettlement; in 
providing decent, healthy living conditions for agricultural labor; in 
obtaining money and credit at minimum interest rates; and in 
securing water and power through Government owned and operated 
utilities at the lowest possible cost. 

I have long been committed to the proposition that where a serv- 
ice is or becomes necessary to the daily life or existence of all the 
people and is in effect a monopoly it should be owned and operated 
by the people through their own government. In this field of 
public utilities I see no justification for pyramiding private corpora- 
tions owning or controlling the natural resources of the State and 
exacting tolls and profit, often exorbitant, out of a business which 
should be no more than a nonprofit service to the general public 
for its health, comfort, and welfare. The people can and should use 
their democracy and their government for their own well-being. 
In accordance with this principle, this administration will in all 
possible directions further public ownership and operation of public 
utilities. 

There is a marked analogy in the circumstances of the present 
change of administration in the government of California and that 
which occurred over 25 years ago. 

In 1910 the entire State government was under the almost com- 
plete domination and control of the principal public utility of the 
State and its affiliated interests. The people then drove this control 
from power. Since then privately owned public-utility interests 
and powerful oil and gas producing and distributing interests 
have again moved in and have been exercising control of legislation 
and administration to such an extent that the natural resources of 
water, power, oil, and gas have been exploited primarily for the 
enrichment of such interests. These resources have not been pro- 
tected and their exploitation has not been regulated in the interest 
of the people. 

With the aid of a subsidized daily press, and cleverly designed and 
costly publicity methods, they have from time to time influenced 
the pecple to vote against their own interests, through false and 
misleading propaganda. 

As recent as the last November election will be found an illustra- 
tion of this misguidance of the people by such false propaganda, 
resulting in their voting against ratification of the Garrison revenue 
bond bill passed by the legislature in 1937, which would have en- 
abled communities to finance the acquisition or building of their 
power plants or other public utilities by the issuance and sale of 
revenue bonds. A thoroughly organized campaign, financed from 
moneys received from the people for public-utility services, was 
carried on, which falsely told the voters that under this measure 
their homes and farms would be subjected to the lien of such 
revenue bonds. No agency of the common people was organized or 
had the necessary finances to meet this false propaganda. The 
past State administration failed to speak out in favor of the peo- 
ple’s interests and against the perniciously false propaganda of the 
private-utility corporations. It remained to some of us in the 
legislature who supported this measure, and to a few other under- 
standing citizens, to reach as many voters as we could with the 
truth. 

Similar false propaganda defeated Senate bill 579, for the protec- 
tion of the people’s interests in tideland oil and gas deposits at 
Huntington Beach. With the misleading slogan of “Save the 
beaches,” applied to a segment of the beach already ruined by oil 
wells, voters were misguided on that issue. 

It shall be the policy of this administration to conserve and pro- 
tect our great natural resources and control their exploitation in the 
common interest. The use of these resources and their products is 
essential to the lives of atl of the people of the State, and must be 
cbtained at the lowest possible cost to the people. 

The construction of the great Shasta Dam of the Central Valleys 
project was instituted as a Federal Government project. The Fed- 
eral Government looks to this State and to its subdivisions to be 
prepared to receive the benefits of this project, not only in the 
equitable distribution of its water, but in the utilization of its hy- 
droelectric power, through public agencies. Unless public agencies 
are prepared with distributive facilities to receive such power upon 
the completion of this great project, a monopolistic Power Trust 
would be the only entity ready to contract with the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the distribution of this power, with the result that the 
people of this and future generations would be forced to pay un- 
necessary and exorbitant tolls. 

It shall be the purpose of this administration to promote the 
means for public ownership and operation of plants and distribu- 
tive facilities for the distribution of this electric power to the 
people at cost. 

During the next 12 months millions of men, women, and chil- 
dren will come as welcome visitors to cur great Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition, which opens on Treasure Island in San Fran- 
cisco Bay next month. 
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Symbolic as it is of the modern achievements of a progressive 
people, this Golden Gate International Exposition means for us 
something greater than a material display of the pride of human 
accomplishment. It is a fitting monument to the integrity and 
character of the people of this Commonwealth. And it must 
signalize for all of us the permanent virtues of a united faith in 
the future destiny of California. 

Fervently do we hope that the spirit of true friendship so mag- 
nificently exemplified by this exposition of modern progress will 
engender in each of us, as public servants, a noble appreciation of 
the everlasting value of unselfish devotion to the cause of honest, 
liberal, constructive, humane government. 

For the successful accomplishment of the task confronting us 
we shall call forth the best in each of us in a spirit of genuine 
devotion and supreme fidelity to the oath of office we take as we 
enter the service of our State. 

Our hopes for progress are high; our desire for unity of action 
and accomplishment through a conscientious application of our 
respective talents and energies, is a grave concern of all alike. 
Surely, in each there is a full measure of loyalty and patriotism 
which will find expression during the months to come in advancing 
the welfare of the people of California. 

Preelection battles are behind us. Let them remain behind us. 
Let us now approach our duties and our problems without bias or 
selfish purpose. 

Memorable indeed should be this new year upon which we are 
embarking with courageous purpose to meet and solve our common 
problems. 

With solemn recognition of my sacred duty to the people of 
California, I enter upon the Governorship deeply conscious of the 
great work which lies before us in the interests of social and 
economic progress through liberal government. 


Protection for Domestic Producers of Oil-Bearing 
Materials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAM HOBBS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1939 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, on two previous occasions I 
have called attention to the heavy losses of farmer producers 
and of first processors of the vegetable and animal oils and 
fats in the United States because of the low prices which are 
caused by competition of cheap imported fats and oils. Facts 
which have been brought to my attention show that it is not 
only the imports of oils but the imports of the oil seeds them- 
selves which increase this competition and this loss. 

Not only are oil prices ruinously low but the prices of the 
oil meals, the byproducts of the oils, are so low that the oil 
producers are forced to reduce what they can pay to the 
farmers. 

The importation of oil seeds in 1937 amounted to figures as 
astonishingly large as the imports of oils previously referred 
to. The total seed imports were about 1,135,000 tons, not 
including 73,000 tons of castor beans, whose product is used 
only for fertilizer purposes. The imports for all of 1938 are 
not reported yet, but will no doubt be equally large. 

These oil seeds produce on an average at least 1,500 pounds 
of oil meal per ton of seed. This oil meal is used for feeding 
and in fertilizer in direct competition with cottonseed meal, 
soybean meal, linseed meal, tankage, and fish scrap, and meal 
preduced in the United States; also with the high-protein 
feeds produced directly on American farms. They are liter- 
ally dumped into this market where, generally speaking, they 
are not needed, and their quantity, approximately 1,700,- 
000,000 pounds, is so great that they, like the oils in their own 
field, practically control the prices of the feed and fertilizer 
proteins in the domestic market. 

If our domestic prices are to regain a level at which the 
producers of oil-bearing materials can make a profit, create 
employment, and buying power, they must be protected in 
some way from both foreign oils and foreign oil seeds. If 
the hundreds of business enterprises which produce these oils 
in the cotton-oil mills, the soybean-oil mills, the corn-oil mills, 
and the rendering and tallow plants and fish-oil factories all 








over the United States are to remain in business, the prices 
of these products must be brought back to parity. 

It has been brought to my attention that some people be- 
lieve that should anything be done to limit or tax these im- 
ports it would hurt our foreign markets, especially for our 
cotton and our tobacco. 

Everyone understands that people in one country cannot 
buy goods from another country unless in some way they are 
able to sell their own goods and secure the necessary money 
or exchange. This, however, does not need to be direct or 
bilateral trade. It may be what the experts call “triangular.” 

However, even as to direct or bilateral trade, very little 
harm can come to cotton, tobacco, or wheat exporters in the 
United States by limiting our purchases or by taxing our im- 
port trade in oils and oil-bearing materials. 

Here is the reason: 

These oils and oil materials are produced in areas and coun- 
tries that already have, without including these products, an 
overwhelming balance of trade against the United States. 

They sell, exclusive of fats, oils, and oil seeds, a far greater 
volume to the United States than we sell, or have any reason- 
able expectation of selling, to them. 

We buy most largely from the Philippine Islands. ‘The 
records show that in every year, with perhaps a single excep- 
tion, since Manila was taken by Admiral Dewey, we have pur- 
chased so much more in dollar values from the exporters in 
the Philippines than we have exported to that country that 
if all coconut oil and copra is omitted the trade with us 
would still be a matter of great profit to the Filipinos. 

Our next largest supplier is the Dutch East Indies, where 
we buy most of the palm oil. There the situation is almost 
the same. They sell very much more to the United States in 
dollar value than we sell to them. So also is the case with the 
countries in equatorial Africa, where we buy palm and palm- 
kernel oils. It is the same with the British colonies in the 
South Seas, where we secure copra, coconut oil, and various 
oil seeds. : 

Experts have made a careful study of this and are con- 
vinced that there is no material danger to our export trade in 
cotton, tobacco, or wheat, our great export crops, in proper 
and sound steps which this Government might take to limit 
our imports of fats, oils, and oil-bearing materials. 

Over against any possible limitation of exports there is to 
be weighed the large increase in domestic purchasing ability 
if $75,000,000 more a year can be paid cotton farmers for 
cottonseed and a corresponding amount to swine growers 
and to soybean growers for their product. 

The home market is the best market. We must not neglect 
any reasonable opportunity to bring equity, profits, and pros- 
perity to our own producers. They will take care of the 
markets if they have the money with which to do it. 


The Red River Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILBURN CARTWRIGHT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1939 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, there is lots of interest 
in the fight which the Governors of Vermont and Oklahoma 
are making against the Federal Government over construc- 
tion of dams in their respective States. The joke of the year 
is that Vermont, one of the two States—Maine and Vermont— 
that went against the present administration in 1936, would 
make her fight on States’ rights. Now comes Oklahoma in 
the name of States’ rights, and so forth, condemning the 
action of the Federal Government in spending $54,000,000 
to construct a dam on Red River between Durant, Okla., and 
Denison, Tex. 

A very clever poem describing the situation in Oklahoma 
has been written and sent to me by one of my constituents 
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who lives in the vicinity of the Red River Dam. I ask per- 


mission to have this poem printed in the REcorp. 

As a matter of explanation, this poet refers to Gov. Leon 
C. (Red) Phillips as “Red” and to Hon. Don Welch, the. 
speaker of the house, as “Don.” 


DURANT, OKLA., January 24, 1939. 
Congressman WILBURN CARTWRIGHT, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. CARTWRIGHT: This is the copy of a little pcem I sub- 
mitted to the Durant Daily Democrat as of this date: 


ON THE DAMMING OF THE RED 


Red and Don have gone stampedin’, 

Folks are doin’ lots of readin’, 

And the paper boys are earnin’ extra dough. 
Red’s Phillipics, and Donald’s capers, 

Fill most all the daily papers; 

Even then the things we read we do not know. 


Progress has a way of makin’ 

Lots of first-class bellyachin’— 

Folks are fearful of some big catastrophe! 
But from what we have been hearin’ 

Of this dam, the ones now fearin’ 

Its results are Don and Red and O. G. E. 


Red and Don have one big “reason” 

(But it seems quite out of season) 

Why this Rayburn-Cartwright dam should be no go, 
And the “reason” they are urgin’ 

Is the danger of submergin’ 

Railroads that have been abandoned long ago. 


It seems sort o’ queer and funny 

To refuse a lot o’ money 

For southeastern Oklahoma when it’s broke. 
But one reason Red is givin’ 

Is he hopes to make a livin’ 

Of his 20 acres—O Lawd, what a joke! 


Uncle Sam, investing billions, 

Gives us four and fifty millions 

For a flood-control and cheaper-power lake. 
But our Governor is refusin’, 

And the figures he is usin’ 

Seem to be of some big power company’s make. 


Build that dam! And let each county 

Have its bonus and its bounty 

For each parcel of the land the lake will touch. 
Otherwise there is no tellin’ 

When we'll have a chance of sellin’ 

Any land—to anyone—for half as much. 


Sincerely, 
C. N. Crick. 


The Curse of Opium 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM I. SIROVICH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1939 


Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the following 
speech which I delivered in the House of Representatives 
on March 7, 1930, on the Curse of Opium: 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Srrovicu], under the order heretofore made, is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. SrrovicH. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the House, 
here is a poppy. It is about the size of an egg. When you shake 
it you hear a noise due to the seeds contained in it. The poppy 
contains two kinds of seed, one black and the other white. 

The color of the seeds gives the name to the poppy. It is either 
a black poppy or a white poppy. The white poppy is annual. It 
rises 2 or 3 feet in height and sometimes even to 5 or 6 feet in 
favorable situations. In India it blooms in the month of February. 
In Europe and the United States no earlier than June, July, or 
August. 

When you cut your finger, blood exudes. Within 5 minutes it 
coagulates. When you cut into the unripe capsule of the poppy, 
just before it is a year old, it, too, bleeds. But its blood is repre- 
sented by a white, milky exudation. This milky exudation takes 
24 hours to coagulate. After that time this coagulated product is 
scraped off the capsule of the poppy, and it is called opium, from 
the Greek word “opion,” which means juice. This is known as 
crude opium. 
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It is in the capsule that the Juice most abounds and the virtues 
of the plant chiefly reside. The seeds contained within the poppy 
are destitute of narcotic properties. From ancient down to mod- 
ern times they have been employed in the preparation of various 
dainties, such as bread, cakes, and rolls. 

The seeds abound with a bland oil commercially called poppy- 
seed oil, which may be extracted by expression. This oil resembles 
olive oil, for which it has been used as a substitute in every part of 
the civilized world. 

At the present time the poppy is cultivated very extensively In 
India, China, Persia, Egypt, and in Asiatic Turkey for its opium and 
in certain portions of Europe chiefly for its seeds. 

Here is the cacao leaf. It grows mainly in South America, prin- 
cipally in Peru, and in Java, owned by Holland. 

In human society man reproduces himself. His progeny are 
remembered as his offspring. Some of his descendants become 
famous while others become infamous. So with opium. This 
famous drug has 18 descendants. In chemistry we call them 
derivatives or alkaloids. Who are some of these distinguished 
children that opium has given to the world? Its oldest son is 
called morphine. Next come codein, narcein, papaverine, and 
pantopon, used in childbirth as twilight sleep. The rest have been 
relegated to the background of obscurity. 

In 1817 an eminent German chemist, Saturner, extracted mor- 
phine from opium and preached the modern doctrine that the 
narcotic powers of opium resided in morphine, and so named this 
drug after the famous god of sleep, Morpheus. The chief descendant 
of mcrphine as its derivative is heroin, the grandson of opium. 
The only son of cocoa is cocaine, medically known as its alkaloid. 

From time immemorial, through ancient, medieval, and modern 
times, opium has been used for five purpcses: First, to relieve every 
form of pain that human flesh is heir to. Second, to induce sleep 
for insomnia caused by inconceivable mental, physical, and func- 
tional conditions. Third, to check metabolic disturbances caused 
by inflammation and irritation that can take place in any part of 
the human body. Fourth, to counteract excessive secretions in the 
various cells of the body that give rise to serious disturbances, such 
as diarrhea, pleurisy, and peritonitis. Fifth, for systematic pur- 
poses to build up the physical and mental constitution of exhausted 
and worn-out human bodies. 

In all parts of the world opium has been habitually employed by 
many with a view to its exhilarating and anodyne influence. This 
is particularly the case among the Mohammedans, who find in this 
narcotic drug the most pleasant substitute for alcoholic drinks, 
which are interdicted by their religion. In India, Persia, China, 
and Turkey it is consumed in immense quantities, and many 
nations of the east smoke opium as those of the west smoke tobacco. 

The use of opium as a medicine can be clearly traced back to 


Diagos, who was nearly contemporary with Hippocrates, the founder 


of ancient medicine. 
What is the physiological action of opium and its derivatives 


upon the human body and the human mind? There are four varie- 
ties of symptoms: First, subjective; second, objective; third, mental; 
and fourth, moral. 

The subjective symptoms are the symptoms that the patient feels 
and complains of most. What are they? Generally speaking, 
opium is a stimulant narcotic. Taken by a healthy person in mod- 
erate doses, it increases the force, fullness, and frequency of the 
pulse, augments the temperature of the skin, invigorates the muscu- 
lar system, quickens the senses, animates the spirits, and gives new 
energy to the intellectual faculties. 

This operation, while it is extended to all parts of the system, is 
directed with peculiar force to the brain, the functions of which it 
excites, and sometimes even goads on to intoxication and delirium. 

In a short time this excitation subsides. A bodily calmness and 
a delightful placidity of mind succeed. The individual, insensible 
to painful impressions, forgetting all source of care and anxiety, 
submits himself to a current of undefined and unconnected but 
pleasing fancies and is conscious of no other feeling than that of a 
quiet and peculiar enjoyment. 

At the end of half an hour or an hour from the administration 
of the narcotic all consciousness is lost in sleep. The soporific 
effect, after having continued for 8 or 10 hours, goes off and is 
often succeeded by more or less nausea, headaches, tremors, and 
other symptoms of diminished or irregular nervous action, which 
soon yield to the recuperative energies of the system, and unless 
the dose is frequently repeated and the powers of nature worn out 
by overexcitement no injurious consequences will ultimately result. 

Such is the obvious operation of opium when moderately taken, 
as experienced by the patient. 

What are the objective symptoms as observed by the outsider 

His physical condition is 
His features are expressionless. They indicate a lack 
They have the hatchet face with sunken cheeks 

The color of the skin varies from a waxen 
pallor to a bluish appearance. The fingernails become brittle and 
chip off. ‘The teeth scften and suffer continuous destruction. The 
dentine crumbles away. Gradual loss of weight increases monthly. 
An actual repugnance for meat is ever present while the drug is 
being used. The addicts become excessive cigarette smokers. 

Blood pressure is uniformly high in morphine addiction and is 
often below normal in heroin cases. Yawning every few seconds. 
Tremor is very excessive, and the expression haggard. Excessive 
muscular weakness, and finally utter collapse. The mortality 
among drug addicts is largely from those cases which often follow 
too rapid reduction or total deprivation. So much for the objec- 
tive symptoms. 


below par. 
of mental activity. 
and lusterless eyes. 
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What are the mental symptoms? Persons who were, prior to 
the addiction of this habit, honorable and upright lose their fine 
sense of honor and degenerate into conscienceless prevaricators of 
the truth. In medicine we term them pathological liars. In the 
lexicon of the addict there is no such word as truth. He lies and 
lies in order to get possession of the drug. He will cry, plead, im- 
plore, beg, and beseech to obtain the drug. 

Deception and distortion of the truth and facts go hand in hand 
with the drug addict. His daily life is a veritable hell on earth 
through fear that the source of supply may be cut off. Gradually 
the mind drags down, and the drug addict becomes a derelict and 
driftwood upon the ocean of life, deserted by his friends, scorned 
by his relatives, and outlawed by society. [Applause.] 

What are the moral symptoms? He is unable to differentiate be- 
tween right and wrong, but uniformly does the wrong thing at the 
right time. He does not sustain his former moral level, but becomes 
careless in language and behavior, neglectful of family life and of 
personal appearance, and finally loses all sense of dignity, and be- 
comes a moral as well as a mental and physical degenerate. 

Under these conditions, crimes of every conceivable nature are 
committed to obtain the drug. On this point the addict becomes 
imbued with the courage of desperation, whereas usually drug 
addicts are cowards. 

Addicts are clannish to a degree. They become reformers, cru- 
saders, and, just like the enthusiasts in religion, in politics, and in 
prchibition, they fanatically preach the gospel of their drugs, and 
so each addict surreptitiously carries propaganda to the people 
he comes in contact with in speaking of the wonders and the 
glories of what opium and its derivatives will do to the one who 
takes them. 

Days and dates become confused and memory plays some pitiful 
tricks with these unfortunate men and women. To the female, in 
order to secure the drug, moral obligations are cast aside. Men and 
women alike are cowards and have no stamina or fortitude to come 
back. Such is the terrible tragedy of this drug when used for 
purposes never intended by nature. [Applause.] 

The normal healthy person, having a sound mind in a healthy 
body, is uninfluenced by these drugs. Transient periods of physical 
imperfections are relieved and the drug is forgotten. 

But what types of people use this drug? Personally I consider 
them psychopathic constitutional inferior types. Neurotics, dyspep- 
tics, neurasthenics, high morons, low morons, hysterics; men and 
women who have been deprived by nature of certain inherent quali- 
ties that necessarily must go with the sound mind and the healthy 
body. These people bear the same relationship to normal human 
beings that the thorns and the thistles and the weeds bear to nature. 


They cannot stand pain or suffering. They are victims of hereditary, 


environmental, or acquired disorders that opiates only relieve. That 


| is why they become slaves to these drugs. 


These men and women should never be arrested and placed in 
prison. [Applause.] They are suffering from an infectious, con- 
tagious, and communicable disease that can infest all people who 
come into intimate contact with them. In our own country there 
are at least a million addicts who are using this drug to bolster their 


physical and mental shortcomings. 


What is the treatment of drug addiction? For the last generation 
various drugs were used that were supposedly specific for the cure 
of this unfortunate malady. However, the most eminent authorities 
today in the Nation and in the world are agreed that there is no 
alternative treatment that will enable a drug addict to be cured. 
The most humane form of treatment is that of giving progressively 
diminishing doses of morphine. Two to three weeks should be 
allowed for this reduction treatment. The advantages of this 
method are the absence or great diminution of severe suffering and 
its safety as regards collapse and danger to life. 

In my study of the treatment of drug addiction no substances 
have so far been found that may be called specific cures for drug 
addiction. The utilization of depressants on the brain and nervous 
system are ineffective and not practical as a substitute for opium 
derivatives and should be disregarded by everyone who treats drug 
addicts. 

The most important consideration following elimination of the 
use of opium and its derivatives, cocaine and its alkaloids, is the 
rehabilitation treatment, which consists in putting the drug addict 
upon the farm close to nature, encouraged by sympathetic attend- 
ants, who will help him climb the ladder of life once again and 
return to society as a useful member; in other words, to end his 
being a continued expense and even a menace to society, and make 
him a self-supporting, productive citizen. To secure such a result 
it must be assured that the addict has learned a trade or line of 
work through which he may be self-supporting; that a position be 
found for him when he is prepared; that his progress for a number 
of years be supervised and checked up through scme form of parole; 
and finally that he be brought to a state of mind whereby he be- 
comes cooperative and honestly desires to be permanently free of 
his habit. 

To help the treatment of drug addiction we must get Government 
cooperation, and through conventions the civilized nations of the 
world must get together and find a treatment that will permanently 
cure and eradicate the drug evil throughout the world. [Applause.] 

If there ever was humane legislation that is necessary at the 
present time it is cooperation from every State of the Union, 
through its legislatures, that will help to rigidly enforce the evils 
of drug addiction. We have one enforcement agent for the narcotic 
law for every 600,000 citizens of the United States. We have 236 
men who are asked to enforce the narcotic laws amongst 130,000,000 
people in the United States. The total amount of money spent for 








oan nt because of drug addiction in this Nation is the sum of 
$1 600. 

How much better would it be to appropriate sufficient money for 
the Narcotic Division under the able and capable Commissioner 
Anslinger to give him and his experienced staff all the aid that 
is necessary to wipe out and abolish the professional narcotic 
racketeer and chronic opium smokers in order to emancipate our 
psychopathic constitutionally inferior citizens from the slavery of 
opium and to rigidly enforce and wipe out the morphine evil from 
our Nation. [Applause.] 

Three tons of opium and its derivatives are necessary to look 
after the medical and the scientific requirements of the whole 
world. One ton of opium and its derivatives is all that is needed 
to look after all the people of North America and South America 
for medicinal and scientific purposes. And still almost 200 tons 
were smuggled into the United States during the last year, 85 
percent of which comes through the harbor of the city of New 
York. 

From that port it is distributed to the large dealers who sell 
and ship only to trusted dealers in other cities, who in turn dis- 
tribute to the smaller peddlers. 

In the United States there are only 4 factories manufacturing 
derivative narcotic drugs, while in 5 countries of Europe, such 
as England, France, Germany, Holland, and Switzerland, there 
are 50 factories that are turning out opium and its derivative 
drugs to dope and drug the innocent peoples of the world. An 
ounce of morphine sells in Europe for 50 cents. By the time it 
is smuggled into our country it sells for $150 an ounce. What 
tremendous profit is made by these unscrupulous vendors who 
live upon the shame, the degradation, and weaknesses of the men 
and women of our country. [Applause.]| 

Under the able supervision of former United States District 
Attorney Charles H. Tuttle and his chief assistants, George Mint- 
zer and Mr. Blake, 98 percent of the cases tried of those who 
peddied and sold these drugs were convicted and sentenced to 
prison for long terms. On June 30, 1929, of some 10,000 Federal 
penitentiary prisoners, the number convicted under the Federal 
Drug Act was 2,731, the greatest number convicted of felony under 
one act of Congress. 

The consumption per capita of opium and its derivatives is 
2 grains in England, 3 in Germany, 8 in France, and 8 in the 
United States. 

Switzerland, with a population of 4,000,000 people, manufactured 
23 tons of morphine and heroin last year. It manufactured 2 
pounds of heroin for its own people and manufactured 2 tons of 
heroin to be sent into France every year. 

Why do people become drug addicts? To my mind, they become 
addicted to drugs because they cannot keep battling along in the 
struggle for existence in this cruel world of reality, so they run 
away and flee into a new world, called the imaginative world, there 
to live in peace, in harmony, and tranquillity, and realize every 
aim and sentiment and ambition that they know in this world. 

In running away from the world of reality to the imaginative 
world they have to cross four bridges, which lead them from the 
world of struggle into the world of fancy. These four bridges are 
called the opium bridge, the cocaine bridge, the heroin bridge, and 
the morphine bridge. 

When they have completed their existence in this transient world 
of fantasy they return unfortunately back across four different 
bridges: First, the bridge of sighs; second, the bridge of humilia- 
tion; third, the bridge of degradation; and fourth, the bridge of 
sorrow. Back to the world of reality where the struggle for a fresh 
dosage of opiates begins. 

When the Koran forbade its followers all forms of alcoholic 
beverages and indulgences, the Mohammedans found in opium a 
welcome substitute. Today the same deadly substitution is tak- 
ing place, not in Islam, not amongst the Mohammedans, but here 
in the United States of America, where many chronic inebriates 
have turned to the use of narcotics. 

Of all the substitutes for strong drink, none so quickly and so 
thoroughly destroy the body, stupefy the mind, and stultify the 
moral nature as opium and its derivatives, which debauches and 
undermines the moral fiber and destroys the economic efficiency of 
its victims, until the addict becomes more. a devil than a man. 

Various reputable authorities of this subject throughout the 
country estinvate its devotees from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000. The 
United States is using 35 times as much morphine as is required 
for the legitimate medical purposes. Most of these drugs come 
in through smuggling. 

Immediately after prohibition went into effect 850,000 pounds of 
crude opium, enough to produce 35 tons of morphine, were im- 
ported into the United States. One ton is enough to supply the 
medicinal needs of North and South America. 

The combined population of Germany, France, and Italy is 
160,000,000. The United States has a population of 130,000,000. 
Yet we imported 10 timres more crude opium than these three 
countries put tcgether. 

For over a century China, bound and helpless in the clutches of 
the opium habit, made spasmodic but futile attempts to break 
her chains and free her helpless people from an evil which de- 
stroyed their physical stamina, weakened their mental fiber, and 
ruined their economic efficiency. Edicts and severe penalties 
against the importation, sale, and use of opium seemed to have had 
little effect. The importation increased from 200 chests of opium 
in 1729 to 4,000 in 1790 and to 70,000 in 1858. 

The opium came from India, and the increase in importation 
corresponds with the British occupation of India and the monopoly 
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of the East India Co. The Emperor Young Chen, who ruled China 
between the years 1750 and 1780, placed an embargo upon the 
importation of the poppy from India because it was destroying 
the mental and physical fiber of the Chinese people, who were 
being exploited and commercialized by the British for the benefit 
of the East India Co. After his death, England compelled China 
to lift this embargo, so that from the year 1790 the importation 
of the poppy increased from 4,000 cases to almost 70,000 cases in 
1839. As England would listen to no appeals or protests, the 
Emperor of China finally ordered some 20,000 chests stored on ships 
near Canton to be destroyed. 

This was in 1839 and the cause of the first so-called opium war, 
which resulted in defeat and loss for China. England took the 
island of Hong Kong and $21,000,000 indemnity, of which $6,000,000 
went to the British merchants as payment for the destroyed opium. 
In addition, five Chinese ports became treaty ports—open doors 
for trade in general and opium in particular. Fifteen years later 
came the second opium war waged by Great Britain, which opened 
up five more trade ports and exacted a second indemity of 
$3,000,000 from China. 

These wars must be regarded as unjust and immoral because 
they originated in a desire to force upon a helpless people a traffic 
lucrative to Great Britain. 

Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen, listen to what that distin- 
guished Premier of Great Britain said about the opium wars waged 
by England against innocent and defenseless China. Regarding 
this war, Gladstone said: 

“A war more unjust in its origin, a war more calculated to cover 
Great Britain with permanent disgrace, I do not know and have 
not read of. The British flag is hoisted to protect an infamous 
traffic; and if it was never hoisted, except as it is now hoisted on 
the coast of China, we should recoil from its sight with horror.” 

Such were the sentiments of England’s foremost Premier, Glad- 
stone. 

Thus, with the opium trade forced upon her, China, about 1860, 
decided to share in the profits which so evidently made opium a 
worth-while trade and began to grow the poppy herself. This was 
a turning point in the national life of China. She gave up the 
struggle to free her people from a degrading habit and relinquished 
whole Provinces to the growth of opium instead of wheat and other 
necessities of life. 

In 1906, when 60,000,000 of the Chinese people had become drug 
addicts, the last great campaign against poppy growing and for 
the total eradication of the opium habit was begun, the coopera- 
tion of Great Britain was sought to restrict importation from 
India, as lacking this restriction nothing could be accomplished. 
A 10-year agreement was made in 1907 by which Great Britain 
promised to restrict the importation of Indian opium into China 
10 percent for each year of the 10 years, provided China curtailed 
the growth of the poppy in the same ratio. The unexpected and 
almost incredible happened. China conducted the fight with vigor, 
offenders were very severely punished, and by 1917 China proved 
to the world that she was practically free from the native-grown 
Grug. [Applause.] 

There are few instances in history where such a sweeping reform 
was carried through so rapidly and so thoroughly. Foreign im- 
portation also virtually ceased. China, however, is not free from 
the opium curse, though the China market is closed to the drug, 
because China has no control over the territorial holdings of Euro- 
pean powers. Opium may be bought freely in all foreign conces- 
sions. In Shanghai and Hong Kong, for instance, by crossing an 
tmaginary line from the native to the foreign controlled city, the 
Chinese may buy as much opium as they wish. 

The revenues to the British Government for 1 year were nearly 
$32,000,000 net from this “monopoly.” Turkey and Persia, next 
to India, are the two greatest opium-producing countries in the 
world. Since the war both of these countries are to a great extent 
under British control, which gives England almost absolute control 
of the world’s opium—owners of a true monopoly of opium. 

As we study the statistics of these and other countries of the 
Far East and realize that the use of habit-forming drugs is con- 
stantly increasing, in most if not all cases protected and fostered 
by alien governments for treasury revenue, the menace of this 
monstrous evil not to the Far East alone but to the entire civilized 
world becomes a melancholy certainty. 

Only two countries of the Far East are free from the govern- 
ment-encouraged traffic. One, Japan, the only oriental nation 
never dominated by a European power, has no opium shops and 
protects its people from the dangers of opium by strict laws. The 
other is our own subject colony of the Philippines, which is pro- 
tected as carefully as United States law can do it. [Applause.] 
The fact seems to be that the British Government is responsible 
for the large quantities of opium flooding the world today. The 
cultivation of the poppy is fostered by the Government, manufac- 
tured into opium in the Government factory and into morphine by 
British firms in London and Edinburgh, and sent out into the 
world through trade channels, illegal and otherwise. 

Attempts have been made from time to time to curb this grow- 
ing evil. In 1909 President Roosevelt called an international 
opium commission, attended by the United States because of our 
interest in the Philippines, assembled at Shanghai. At that mect- 


ing, under the leadership of the delegates from this country, the 
question was studied for the first time in the history of the world 
from the viewpoint of every country represented and suggestions 
offered for its ultimate solution to emancipate the drug slaves of 
the world. 


[ Applause. ]} 
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Following the close of the meeting the United States suggested 
that a conference be held at The Hague, composed of delegates 
having full official power to provide a way to end the habit-form- 
ing drug traffic. The first Hague conference met on December 1, 
1911, called by that genial, lovable, and gracious former President, 
William Howard Taft. [Applause.] 

After 3 months’ discussion the conflicting interests of the nations 
assembled were brought into conformity and a convention was de- 
signed to wipe out the evil features of the drug traffic. This Inter- 
national Opium Convention, as it was called, was signed by 
the representatives of the 12 powers which had formulated it 
January 23, 1912, but was not to be ratified by the contracting 
parties until it had received the signatures of the other nations of 
the world. 

In 1913 a second conference was called, at which 34 nations were 
represented, and all except Great Britain and Germany agreed to 
sign it at once. In June 1914 a third conference took place at The 
Hague, where the representatives of all the powers of the world ex- 
cept Turkey and Serbia solemnly agreed to put the International 
Opium Convention into effect December 31, 1914. 

The convention laid down new principles of international com- 
mercial law for the stopping of any obnoxious commodity in interna- 
tional commerce. Each government, including our own, has re- 
modeled its legislation somewhat to conform to the convention re- 
quirements. Dr. Hamilton Wright, in 1915, said that our Govern- 
ment had made most drastic changes, But still the production, sale, 
and use of the drugs goes merrily on and the world seems indiffer- 
ent. We try to protect our own citizens, and yet allow enough mor- 
phine and opium to be shipped from Seattle in 5 months to give a 
dose to each of the 400,000,000 men, women, and children of China. 

Japan protects its own people by careful laws, but allows smug- 
gling, which debases and demoralizes millions of Chinese, to go on 
under governmental protection. Great Britain protects and fosters 
a traffic which sent in 1916 from English factories 16 tons of morphia 
to the helpless people of the Far East. 

Now the evil is at our very door, nay, more, has entered our door, 
threatening the welfare of our young men and women by the thou- 
sends. The number of drug addicts in New York City alone has 
been estimated at from 10,000 to 100,000. 

The Harrison Narcotic Act, a Federal law enforced by the Internal 
Revenue Department, has attempted to “regulate” this condition by 
providing that every pound of opium or its derivatives that comes 
into this country legitimately must be accounted for, and its distri- 
bution, both wholesale and retail, accurately recorded. Drug stores 
can sell narcotic drugs only on a physician’s order or prescription; 


the prescriptions are kept on file and the amount sold must tally 
with the amount called for, as well as with the amount obtained 
from the wholesaler. 

Prescriptions are written in triplicate—one for the physician him- 
self, one for the druggist, and one for the health department. If 
he prescribes for a drug addict, his prescriptions must show a daily 


diminution of the dosage. These records are to be open for inspec- 
tion at any time. Violations on the part of the physicians, or drug- 
gists, or wholesale houses, may be easily detected. At one time it 
was thought that physicians were often responsible for the drug 
nabit, but this has not been proved. The total number of doctors, 
dentists, veterinary surgeons, and pharmacists who are registered to 
use opium and its derivatives amounted last year to 349,000. Of 
this number, only 149 were arrested and convicted for violation of 
the Harrison Narcotic Act, less than one one-hundredth of 1 percent. 
Today drug addiction is due mainly to two causes: One, overproduc- 
tion; and the other, due to smuggling of narcotics, mainly manufac- 
tured in England, France, and Switzerland, and from there to all 
nations of the world. 

Great Britain has established an opium monopoly, which en- 
courages poppy growing even to the extent of lending money with- 
out interest to those who are willing to cultivate the plant, and 
then once a month sells it to the highest bidders, who find a market 
how and where they can, so that England today has unofficial agents 
throughout the world drugging poor and unsuspecting victims. 

So I make the unqualified charge upon the floor of this House 
that England, one of the greatest civilized nations of the world, a 
nation ror whose integrity, scholarship, and humanitarianism I 
entertain the highest possible esteem and regard, that this wonder- 
ful nation today has an almost exclusive monopoly in the growth 
of the poppy seed, which grows mainly in India, found in Persia, 
Asiatic Turkey, which England influences, and Egypt, which she 
controls. The growth and production of the poppy is absolutely in 
the hands of the British Government. Through these possessions 
under the direct ownership and supervision of Great Britain, the 
crude poppy is sent chiefly to pharmaceutical iaboratories in Eng- 
land and Scotland, where most of the opium and its derivatives 
are sent to all parts of the world to drug innocent and unsuspect- 
ing citizens throughout the world. 

To my mind one of the greatest authorities in the world on the 
subject of drug addiction and the narcotic evil, was our former 
distinguished chairman, now deceased, of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, Hon. Stephen G. Porter. [Applause.] A few years ago 
the American Medical Association, the County Medical Scciety, the 
American College of Surgeons, the Academy of Medicine, the Medical 
Alliance, and the Eastern Medical Scciety, that number in their 
membership almost 200,000 doctors of our Nation, were arrayed 
against the Porter bill. It was my good fortune to go into confer- 
ence with Mr. Porter in conjunction with the representatives of 
the American Medical Association and other medical societies. 
Through his genial and sympathetic cooperation, we managed to 
iron out the misunderstanding of his bill in relation to the doctors 
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of our country. The bill as amended met with the cordial approval 
of the leading medical societies of our Nation and was passed 
unanimously. I want to pay the tribute of my respect by placing 
the wreath of my affection about his head and the tribute of my 
love and regard at his feet, and say no finer man ever graced the 
Halls of Congress than the distinguished gentleman who had the 
honor to be the chairman of the great Committee on Foreign Affairs 
of the House of Representatives. [Applause.] 

As the chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee, Mr. Porter 
served our Nation loyally, faithfully, conscientiously, and intelli- 
gently. As the representative of our Government at the Geneva 
conference he, to my mind, symbolized the ideal representative 
amongst all the nations of the world when he fought heroically 
and courageously once and for all to blot out and eradicate the 
great evil of drug addiction. 

First and foremost, Mr. Porter urged the absolute necessity of 
limiting the production of the poppy in all poppy-growing countries 
of Asia. Second, he fought a valient battle and courageously rep- 
resented the best traditions of our country when he contended that 
next to limitation of the growth of the poppy is to limit the manu- 
facture of opium and its derivatives and the cocoa and its alkaloids, 

nly to meet the medical and scientific demands of the world. 
[ Applause. ] 

When some of the foreign nations, like England, France, and 
Switzerland, refused to meet him honorably on the plane of justice, 
like Pinckney, who said to the Algerian pirates, “‘Millions for defense, 
but not one cent for tribute,” he carried the banner of the Govern- 
ment and the Congress of the United States high and aloft and 
retired as representative of our Government from that conference 
rather than compremise a principle that would emancipate the 
slaves of drugs and bring peace and contentment to the homes of 
millions. [Applause.} There again our Nation and history will 
applaud his conduct. One day a grateful people will erect a monu- 
ment to commemorate his devoted service to his fellow man in lead- 
ing the moral forces of the world against the curse of opium. 

You cannot compromise a principle. You cannot have one law of 
opium for the nations of the east and another law of opium for the 
nations of the west. Drug addiction is universal. It is everywhere. 
That is why we demand an international ccnvention to be called, 
preferably by President Roosevelt, in the city of Washington in 1940, 
and invite all the representatives of the world to be present and 
under the fearless, able, and courageous leadership of Congress 
[applause] representing the ideals and traditions of our people, and 
the honest people of the world who want to be cured of this terrible 
tragedy. 

We can then focus the public opinion and the attention of the 
world upon England, France, and Switzerland, the nations that 
are manufacturing and elaborating and developing more mor- 
phine than has ever been made in the history of the world, and 
that is drugging innocent people who are being offered upon the 
shrine of Mammon and the altar of opium and its derivatives. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the House, the time for 
commercializing the lifeblood and flesh of human beings should 
be relegated to the age of barbarism. [Applause.] In this twen- 
tieth century of civilization, when disarmament conferences ought 
to be held to benefit mankind, the time has come when the United 
States, as the greatest civilized nation of the world, should call a 
halt to a monopoly which one nation enjoys in poppy growing 
while two other nations are drugging the world for monetary gains. 
[Applause. ] 

In the name of humanity, in the name of decency and right- 
eousness, let us say to any nations of the world who exploit the 
weaknesses of human beings through drug addiction that just 
as we sank battleships to make the world safe from war, so the 
time has come when we must destroy at least three-fourths of all 
the pharmaceutical drug houses operated throughout the five 
nations that manufacture opium and its derivatives and only allow 
to remain half a dozen of these institutions, owned, operated, and 
controlled internationally, where every nation is allotted a labora- 
tory, to see that only that amount of opium and its derivatives are 
manufactured that are necessary to look after the medical and 
scientific needs cf the civilized world. [Applause.] 

That is why I am pleading for an international board composed 
of representatives of all manufacturing nations to rigidly control, 
under governmental supervision, the production and manufacture 
of opium and its derivatives. [Applause.] The control should be 
so careful and exact that every particle of the drug could be traced 
back by steps to the state-controlled factory. No laboratories 
should be allowed to any country whose antinarcotic laws do not 
guarantee the proper use of the drug. The magnificent and fertile 
lands of India, Persia, Asiatic Turkey, and Egypt should grow and 
flourish with wheat and other natural productions of nature to feed 
the emaciated, hungry, starving millions of unfortunate citizens of 
the poppy-crazed people of the east. [Applause.] As their drugged 
minds will clear up and the organs of their bodies vibrate with 
renewed human energy and enthusiasm, their economic develop- 
ment will be enhanced, and, having a healthy mind in a sound 
body, will bring national prosperity to lands that were formerly 
filled with penury, hunger, and want. [Applause.] 

Let the United States lead in the vanguard of those who are will- 
ing to give of their today that others may have their tomorrow. 
Let our country that has always stood for idealism and for progress 
continue to battle against the drug capitalists who have made the 
world unsafe for humanity to live in. Then when we have accom- 
plished our purpose, and have wheatfields growing upon the trail of 
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the poppy, and have freed the world from pharmaceutical labora- 
tories that would destroy the moral, mental, and physical fabric of 
unfortunate men and women, the curse of the east will have been 
removed and the menace of the civilization and progress of the west 
will no longer exist. Then only will we be enabled to fulfill the 
great immortal golden sentiment of the Saviour, “Do not do unto 
others that which you do not want others to do unto you.” And 
the great commandment to “love thy neighbor as thyself” will be a 
reality instead of a dream and an abstraction. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen, I have brought here before 
you a collection or an exhibition of opium and its derivatives to 
show you what is going on in this the twentieth century of so-called 
civilization. 

Here [indicating] is a Holy Bible placed in a hotel by the Gideons. 
When it was opened it contained in its center morphine and cocaine 
outfits and the hypodermic needles. 

Here [indicating] are more books. This one is called “The Out- 
look.” I hope that after my speech the future outlook will be 
better than the past has been. Here are morphine, cocaine, opium, 
and heroin contained in its center, where pages have been removed 
and cut out. 

Here, ladies and gentlemen, is a bex of candy containing opium, 
morphine, cocaine, and heroin and coated with chocolate. Here 
are caramels containing opium, morphine, cocaine, and heroin, 
colored with chocolate and other dyes. Here is soap and in the 
center of it is opium, morphine, cocaine, and heroin. Nobody in 
the world would suspect it. 

Here is a piece of paper that has been “doped” with morphine. 
It was sent to a prisoner in one of our prisons. It is a piece of 
paper with a letter written on it and before it was sent to the 
prisoner it was put into a glass of water that had been saturated 
with morphine. In medicine when you take morphine and put 
it in water where it can no longer dissolve we call that a saturated 
solution. This paper was dipped in this solution for 1 day and then 
allowed to dry. A message was written on it to the convict. Daily 
he would dissolve pieces of this paper in water, which would supply 
him with morphine. In medicine this solution contains the largest 
percentage of morphine. It is called “Magendies solution.” 

Here is the case of a woman who is supposed to have sent the 
picture of her son to her friend in prison. Here is the beautiful 
Picture, but in the back of it, ladies and gentlemen, there is enough 
morphine and cocaine to keep him going for at least 3 months. 

Here are shoes where the heel is filled with opium, morphine, 
cocaine, and heroin. Look at these magazines and other papers 
of every conceivable nature filled with opiates. Here are trousers 
sent to a prison and on the buttons there is opium and morphine 
which can be taken off and smoked. 

Behold these dresses and other wearing apparel that are loaded 
with opiates and its derivatives that are smuggled into our country. 
These various things contain thousands of dollars’ worth of opium, 
and when you put this on [indicating] and put your coat over it 
how can you detect it? 

Here is morphine concealed in the panels of a wall and here is a 
scale hidden in the panels which measures it at the same time. The 
most difficult thing in the world is to detect smuggled opium and its 
derivatives. 

Yet the per capita utilization of drugs in the United States is no 
greater than that of Europe. They have as many addicts in Eng- 
land as we have in the United States, but we have the finest laws 
upon the statute books of our country, better than those of any 
civilized nation of the world. [Applause.] 

Here are so-called cigarettes, but when you open them they are 
nothing but opium and morphine. Here are the various smoking 
preparations. This, Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen, represents 
the smoking opium. Whenever you smoke the cpium the smoke 
that goes through here [indicating], just like the dirt that may col- 
lect inside a chimney, contains from 9 to 11 percent morphine. So 
this is scraped off and this [indicating] is the product. It is called 
yen shee, the byproduct of smoking opium, taken from the inside of 
the smoking opium pipe, containing 10 or 11 percent of morphine. 

To show you what you can do with rehabilitation if you are kind 
and generous to these men we have in the penitentiary, here is a 
piece of work [indicating] that was done by one of the drug addicts 
who was put in prison. 

It is not right for any nation of the earth to put a drug addict in 
prison. A man or woman who suffers from drug addiction suffers 
from a disease. The moment you take this drug addict and put him 
in a prison you are contaminating him with criminal influence and 
criminal tendency. The drug addict by nature is a coward and the 
only thing that stimulates his mentality is heroin or morphine, 
which encourages him to go out and under its influence to commit 
any crime in the world. 

It is not the underworld alone that utilizes opium and its deriva- 
tives. It is found in the upper strata just the same as it is found 
in the lower strata, and so, when we are legislating and calling an 
international convention to do justice and righteousness to those 
who have fallen by the wayside as unfcrtunate victims of life, we are 
trying to do something that will better the civilization of our day. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the House, with- 
out any further ado I will be glad to answer any questions any 
gentleman desires to ask. [Applause.] 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. A little while ago the gentleman alluded to 
these factories that produced these drugs. Is it possible to manu- 
facture opium by an ordinary individual, or does it have to go 
through a certain process? 
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Mr. Srrovicn. If the gentleman had been present when I began 
he would have his answer. I explained everything from the 
beginning. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I was not present. 

Mr. Srrovicu. For the gentleman’s benefit I will say that here is 
& poppy as it grows. If you break the poppy it has seeds in it, 
white and black. If it has white seeds it is the white poppy, aid 
if it has black seeds it is the black poppy. They have no narcotic 
properties whatever. They are only used for cakes, pies, bread, 
and so forth; but if you cut into the capsule, like when you cut 
your finger, it exudes a coagulated material, a milk-white sub- 
stance, which takes 24 hours to coagulate. That is crude opium. 
The crude opium is sent to the factories, and these factories cost 
anywhere from $1,000,000 to $10,000,000 to construct, and they turn 
the crude opium into morphine and its derivatives. 

Mr. WiLLiamson,. Then it could not be prepared by any ordinary 
individual? 

Mr. SmovicH. No; it is not like alcohol that can be manufactured 
in a cheap still, but it takes a factory costing from one to ten mil- 
lion dollars to manufacture crude opium into morphine or heroin. 
That is why it would be best to internationalize the drug factories 
of the world in order to produce what is necessary for scientific 
and medicinal purposes. 

Mr. Epwarps. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SrrovicH. Certainly. 

Mr. Epwarps. We are very much interested in the gentleman’s 
able address and hope it will do much good. What does the 
gentleman propose to cure or pre‘ ent new addicts? 

Mr. SrrovicH. I will tell you what to do. If the West wants a 
good education on the drug traffic, let it go to Japan and see what 
Japan is doing. Japan owns Korea and Manchuria, and they have 
@ population of 14,000,000. When Japan took possession they found 
5,000 drug addicts. What did Japan do? It took over the poppies 
and its derivatives, and if you were a drug addict you had to 
register under the Japanese Government. Then they gave you the 
necessary opium and morphine cheaper than you could get it when 
it was smuggled in, and so it killed the smugglers. They do not 
allow any new addicts to be formed, and they reckon that in 10 to 
30 years, when the present drug addicts will have died, there will 
be no more as far as Japan is concerned. 

Mr. LaGuarptA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SrrovicH. Yes. 

Mr. LaGuarpiA. In reply to the gentleman from Georgia, I want 
to say that we have authorized the construction of two narcotic 
farm hospitals, where addicts will be treated as such. 

Mr. Epwarps. They will not go into operation until 1932. 

Mr. LaGuarp1A. And in the meantime they are sent to Atlanta. 

Mr. StrovicH. And in that way they are making them worse. 

Mr. PoRTER rose. 

Mr. Strovicu. If there is any man in the world that I would like 
to yield to, it is the gentleman from Pennsylvania. We ought to 
give him a demonstration because the gentleman has done more to 
exterminate drug addiction for the benefit of humanity and for our 
citizens than any man in the Nation. [Applause, Members rising.] 

Mr. Porter. Mr. Speaker, I am, indeed, grateful to the gentleman 
rom New York for his heartening words of commendation. I rose 
to inform the House that 2 years ago we passed the narcotic-farm 
bill. It authorized the construction and maintenance of narcotic 
farms, taking the Federal wards from the Federal institutions and 
placing them in institutions where they could receive scientific 
treatment. The drug addicts are not as a rule criminals, but 
usually the victims of misfortune. 

My purpose in rising is this: It must be remembered that we 
are pioneers in this field. There is no institution like it in the 
world. We have had to move cautiously, but I am happy to state 
that we are making rapid progress. I am hopeful that one of the 
institutions will be completed within the next 2 years, and I know 
that it will be a happy aay for this House and a happy day for all 
of us when we can take the 2,000 unfortunate addicts who are now 
in our penitentiaries and transfer them to institutions where they 
will receive proper care. There is no distinction between a drug 
addict and a lunatic or an idiot or a weak-minded person. They 
should all be confined for their own protection and also for the 
protection of society; if it is possible to cure them, so much the 
better. Whether there is a cure for drug addiction no one knows. 
The truth of the matter is that we have never really tried to find 
one; but when these narcotic farms are in operation we can give 
the matter a very thorough test. 

Mr. Scuarer cf Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Strovicn. Yes. 

Mr. ScHaFer of Wisconsin. Does the gentleman find that the use 
of drugs has increased in leaps and bounds under prohibition? 

Mr. SrrovicH. The gentleman from Wisconsin wants to know if 
drug addiction has increased since prohibition went into effect. 
Many of these drug addicts were accustomed to using the stimula- 
tion that came from alcohol. Alcohol stimulation would transform 
these unfortunate people from the world of reality into the world 
of dreams. Since they have been deprived of alcohol, and being 
afraid that the industrial alcohol, which contains poisons, is likely 
to poison them, they have gone away from alcohol and have utilized 
drugs in many instances to accomplish the same purpose. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SrrovicH. YEs. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I am very much interested in the statement of 
the gentleman that the medical profession is coming to an agree- 
ment with Mr. Porter on his bill. There has been some opposition 
from various sources, I understand. 
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Mr. Strovicn. I would like to correct that for the benefit of the 
House. I received protests from the American College of Surgeons, 
from the American Medical Association, from the Academy of Medi- 
cine, from the County Medical Society, and other medical societies 
stating their opposition to certain features of Mr. Porter’s bill, but 
how can anyone oppose the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Porter}, when he is always willing to sit down as a gentleman should 
and iron out the wrinkles? We got together yesterday and we stand 
united for the Porter bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Srrovicu. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. In addition to taking over the various factories in 
other countries by international agreement, does the gentleman’s 
resolution provide some measure for the prevention of the establish- 
ment of new factories? 

Mr. Srrovicu. Yes; it provides for that, too; and it further pro- 
vides that after the international tribunal shall meet and each 
nation shall put together the amount of money necessary to pur- 
chase all of these pharmaceutical factories manufacturing dope, that 
they shall then determine the medical and scientific needs of the 
world in respect to these narcotics, and then tear down every phar- 
maceutical laboratory throughout the world and leave only behind 
enough to look after the medicinal and scientific needs of the world, 
providing it leaves one in each country to look after their people in 
time of peace or in time of war. 

Mr. Qutn. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Strovicu. Yes. 

Mr. Quin. I understand that there is no cure for these drug 
addicts? 

Mr. Srrovicu. I did not say that. I said most of them cannot 
be cured. They are cured for a period of 3 months or a year or 
2 years, but there is always a relapse. There are periods of 
exacerbation and intermission, and while they make new resolu- 
tions and new promises, yet as the years go on and months go 
by these peculiar psychopathic constitutionally inferior types 
find themselves under an impelling influence which compels them 
to go back, just as the alcohol addict goes back to a spree. 

Mr. Quin. But there is a temporary cure? 

Mr. Srrovicu. There is. 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SrrovicH. Yes. 

Mr. Perxins. Can the gentleman inform the House as to the 
relationship between the increase of these drug addicts in Eng- 
land, France, and Switzerland, as compared with the United 
States? 

Mr. Strovicu. As I stated before, I think we have as many ad- 
dicts in our country as England has. I think France, although 
it has a smaller population, has more addicts, and Italy, by the 
way, has more addicts than the United States. However, while 
many Members of the House talk against the dictatorial powers 
of Mussolini, the House should be informed that it was Mussolini's 
representative, I think his name was Cavatzani, who was the one 
man next to Mr. Porter who had the courage to stand up in that 
League of Nations’ conference and tell England and France and 
Switzerland that they were drugging the people of the world, and 
that Italy is ready to support and cooperate with the United 
States and the other 47 nations of the civilized world to forever 
abolish the drug slave from the arena of modern society and 
Civilization. [Applause.] 

The Speaker pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
New York has expired. 
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Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a radio address 
by Marriner S. Eccles under the auspices of the National 
Radio Forum conducted by the Washington Evening Star, 
broadcast over the National Broadcasting Co. network Mon- 
day, January 23, 1939, as follows: 

A week ago tonight Senator Byrp, of Virginia, spoke over this 


station on Government spending. I am gegraterul to the National 
Radio Forum, conducted under the auspices of the Washington 
Evening Star, for this opportunity to speak to you on the same gen- 


eral subject. 
What I say represents my own viewpoint as it is now and as it 
has been consistently for more than 8 years. I do not speak for 
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the Board of Governors or for the Federal Reserve System. I speak 
merely as one who has had more than 20 years of practical ex- 
perience in as well as in various business and agricul- 
tural enterprises, and who happens to occupy a public office con- 
cerned with banking, fiscal, and monetary p ems. ‘These are 
economic problems, and I have always approached them from an 
economic rather than from a political standpoint. In fact, I can- 
not approach these questions from any other standpoint, for I 
have never taken an active part in politics and I have never sought 
@ public office. 

The greatest of all domestic problems before this country today 
is to find steady jobs in private enterprise for all of our unem- 
ployed who are able and willing to work. 

The fundamental issue between Senator Byrp and myself is 
whether the Government can and should contribute to bringing 
about an increase in private employment by borrowing idle money, 
and lending and spending it, at a time like the present, when there 
are millions of people who cannot find jobs in private industry, 
when there is an abundance of natural resources, unused produc- 
tive facilities of all kinds, and billions of savings and of bank credit 
waiting to be used. 

In the limited time at my disposal tonight I cannot deal with 
all of the misconceptions of my position under which Senator Brrp 
evidently labored in his recent statements on this subject. This 
I expect to do by letter at an early date. The issue between the 
Senator and myself is not personal, and I ascribe to him, as he does 
to me, the fullest degree of sincerity. 

At the outset I want to clear away some of the more glaring 
misconceptions of my views. I do not believe in Government spend- 
ing at any time for spending’s sake. I do believe in Government 
deficit spending in depression periods as a supplement and stimu- 
lant to private spending, using Only the manpower, materials, and 
money that otherwise would be idle, and using them only in a way 
that avoids competition with private enterprise. I believe that 
inefficiency and waste should be eliminated. Government should 
get the maximum of value for the money it spends, recognizing 
the size and inherent difficulties of the unemployment and relief 
problem—the objective always being a maximum of private employ- 
ment. I abhor politics and favoritism in any phase of government 
expenditures. I am as anxious as anyone to see the Federal Budget 
balanced. In my judgment, this cannot be accomplished until the 
national income is higher than it will be this year. I do not 
believe it can be done at this time, either by reducing Government 
expenditures or by increasing Federal taxes, particuarly those that 
bear most heavily upon consumption. I believe that the only way 
the Budget can be brought into balance is through increased Fed- 
eral revenue from an increased national income. 

I am just as much against inflation as I am against deflation. 
However, we do not want to stay in a perpetual deflation because 
of fear of inflation. Inflation can and should be prevented, and 
this can be done by giving adequate powers to the Treasury and 
the Federal Reserve System. I do not see how it would be possible 
to have a dangerous general inflation so long as we have a large 
amount of idle men and unused resources. Long before inflation 
could develop, we would have a volume of business activity that 
would increase the national income to a point where the Budget 
could easily be balanced. I do not believe, and I have never said, 
that the Federal debt should continue to grow indefinitely and 
no part of it ever paid. I do believe that it cannot safely be re- 
duced except when national income is high and when private debt 
is expanding. Reduction of Government debt at such a time 
would tend to counteract any trend toward inflation that might 
develop, just as expansion of the Government debt during depres- 
sion tends to offset deflationary developments. 

I realize that Government spending is not a cure-all or a remedy 
for all of our problems or for special conditions that may be re- 
tarding private employment and investment. Everything should 
be done to bring about a prompt solution of these problems. In 
the meantime, I can see no practical alternative except to sustain 
purchasing power through public employment until private em- 
ployment substantially increases. 

‘The viewpoint which I have outlined relative to the need for Gov- 
ernment spending is strongly opposed by Senator Byrp, by most of 
the press, and by many of the bankers and large business interests 
ot the country today. Most of them still demand, as they did at 
the bottom of the depression in 1932, that Government expenditures 
be cut and that the Federal Budget be brought into balance in order 
to reestablish confidence. Only in this way, they believe, will jobs 
be provided in private enterprise. 

I quite understand why so many of our bankers and businessmen 
have this viewpoint, for I did also until about 1929. I knew from 
experience that private investment had ied the way Out of past 
depressions without Government spending. 

In the face of fundamental changes that have come over our 
economy—changes that I think many of our businessmen and 
bankers either have not fully perceived or fully appraised—I can no 
longer bring myself to believe that the Nation can risk stopping its 
support to the unemployed in the hope or expectation that upon 
doing so private enterprise will move forward on any scale sufficient 
to give them jobs. 

To discuss these fundamental changes adequately would take 
more time than I have on the air. I can only remind you that we 
are no longer a nation with rapidly expanding markets at home 
and abroad, as we were through most of our history. We are no 
longer pushing our frontiers westward and opening up vast new 
territories to settlement. We no longer have great incoming tides 
of immigration. The day has passed when millions can follow 











Horace Greeley’s advice and go West when they fail to find employ- 
ment or opportunity in the populous eastern centers. The era of 
railroad expansion has come to an end. 

We no longer have expanding foreign markets. We are now a 
creditor and not a debtor nation, as we were before the war. We 
are no longer willing to lend billions of dollars abroad, as we did in 
the twenties, to enable foreigners to absorb American products. 

The rapid growth of the automobile and related industries, which 
were important factors in the expansion of the twenties, has been 
greatly slowed down. There are not immediately visible vast mar- 
kets awaiting production by existing industry. Nor does new in- 
vention and new industry, which I should especially like to see 
encouraged and stimulated, hold out prospects for enough invest- 
ment and employment to absorb great numbers of the unemployed 
at this time. 

If I felt that the Government was risking a dangerous inflation, 
or that it could not afford the expenditures, because of the size 
of the national debt, I would not advocate a continuance of the 
present stimulus—on the basis of a deficit. I do not share these 
fears. I do not agree with those who believe, as Senator Byrp does, 
that the Government is like an individual in its fiscal affairs and, 
therefore, should not spend more than its income, but should al- 
ways balance its Budget and keep out of debt. 

I do not scorn the old precepts of thrift and frugality, as the 
Senator has said. One of the most familiar of these time-honored 
sayings is: “Neither a borrower nor a lender be.” Admirable as 
these maxims are for the individual, they cannot be applied realis- 
tically to business or to the Nation. If there were no borrowing or 
lending in the business world, there would be no business except 
by the primitive methods of barter. Borrowing and lending means 
creating debt. We have never had a period of prosperity without 
an expansion of debt. Conversely, we have never had a period of 
deflation without a contraction of debt. 

I would like to see more equities and fewer debt forms in our 
economy, but it operates now very largely by the process of debts 
being created and extinguished. To recognize that debt expands 
with prosperity, which we all favor, does not mean that one is in 
favor of debt, but only that under our system we cannot have the 
oe which we all want without the debts which we all 

islike. 

It is beyond dispute, I think, that as debt contracts or expands, 
business activity rises and falls and that national inccme increases 
or decreases in relatively greater volume. Thus, from 1929 to 1933, 
total debts, both public and private, contracted by 14 percent. Yet 
at the same time national income fell by more than 50 percent. 
As a result, the private debt structure, even though ccntracted. was 
so large in relation te the diminished national income that d=bts 
became insupportable. Hence, our entire financial structure col- 
lapsed and general economic paralysis resulted. 

Had the Government been like an individual, nothing could have 
been done to help the situation. We ultimately found that only 
the Government, under such conditions as existed, was able by its 
lending and spending to stop the tide of deflation and bring about 
the upturn that we have since had, though it is still far short of 
the goal of full recovery. However, acting on the advice of the 
business and financial leaders cf the country, the Government did 
attempt to act like an individual from 1930 until the end of 1933 
on the theory that the Government could not afford to do other- 
wise, and that in order to maintain confidence and keep money 
scund, it must balance the Budget. Most of you haven’t forgotten 
the results. 

Of course, the Government could not balance its Budget because 
the incomes and profits of the taxpayers continued to fall or to dis- 
appear. Therefore the Government’s revenue fell faster than it was 
possible to reduce expenses. Consequently, it had a total deficit of 
more than $7,000,000,000 for the calendar years of 1931, 1932, and 
1933, while it was pursuing the policy advocated by those who 
believe as Senator Byrp does. And, mind you, all this happened 
during the period when everything was being done that business 
leaders thought would encourage business, even to the extent of 
setting up the R. F. C. to provide money to support the private 
financial structure. At the same time, the same business and 
financial leaders, some of whom were the beneficiaries of Govern- 
ment lending, contended that the Government’s credit was such 
that it could not afford to come to the financial assistance of 
millions of unemployed through creation of beneficial public work 
in the absence of private work. 

The deficits incurred in 1931, 1932, and 1933 cannot be considered 
as being of what Senator Byrp chooses to call the “pump priming” 
variety, because they resulted largely from decreased Federal rev- 
enues rather than from increased Government expenditures. 
During this period we had no increase in the national income. In 
fact, during this period the sum of the annual losses in the national 
income, compared with the 1929 level, amounted to $120,000,000,000. 
This staggering loss, to which Senator Byrp makes no reference, re- 
sulted from our failure to utilize our idle human and material 
resources. This is the kind of waste that the Nation can ill afford. 
We had no increase in the national income until a comprehensive 
lending and spending program was launched, beginning in 1934, 
giving aid to farmers and home owners and creating jobs through 
relief and public works. 

Let us now consider the years 1934 to 1937, inclusive. In this 
period the Government made cash loans and expenditures, includ- 
ing the soldiers’ bonus, of $11,000,000,000 more than it collected, 
including pay-roll taxes. This largely resulted from a deliberate 
policy of stimulating recovery in private activity. During this 
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in 1933 to about $70,000,000,000 in 1987. The combined increases 
in the national income for these 4 years as compared with 1933 

ted $70,000,000,000, or more than six times the Government’s 
cash deficit of $11,000,000,000 for the same period. 

And then what happened? During the year 1937 the Government 
contributed about $3,000,000,000 less to the buying power of the pub- 
lic than it did in the year 1936, so that its cash receipts were only 
about $400,000,000 less than it spent. This too rapid withdrawal 
of the Government’s stimulus was accompanied by other important 
factors, including sharply increased construction costs, large-scale 
speculative inventory buying, a too rapid expansion of short-term 
installment credit, serious conflicts between capital and labor, and 
a widening spread between agricultural and industrial prices. The 
result was another period of rapid deflation in the fall of 1937, which 
continued until the present spending program of the Government 
was begun last summer. The national income has been rising 
steadily ever since that time. 

In the light of this record of the last 9 years—a record which 
Senator Byrp denounces as one of “fiscal insanity”’—does it seem 
reasonable to believe that, as the Senator said in his letter to me— 
and I quote: 

“For every dollar the Government borrows and spends in pump 
priming, private enterprise is deterred fromm spending two?” 

If Senator Byrp really believes this he should be exerting all of 
his influence in fighting for an immediate, instead of a gradual, 
balancing of the Budget in order to reduce Government expendi- 
tures by at least $3,000,000,000. Such a reduction, according to 
his unequivocal statement, would bring about an expansion in 
spending by private enterprise of $6,000,000,000 a year. I am con- 
vinced that the exact opposite is true. Accordingly, I believe that 
the country can well afford to have the Government continue its 
stimulus to consumption and thus to business at this juncture. 

We might have had about the same results with less Govern- 
ment spending had some of it been directed into other channels 
or had it been better timed, or if private activity had not felt that 
there were deterrents due to Government policy; but of one thing 
I am certain—whatever the deterrents have been, Government 
spending has not been one of them. 

As to the burden of the Government debt on our children and 
our children’s children, which also disturbs the Senator, if they 
reduce the national debt it will probably be because their national 
income justifies the reduction, and it will be no more of a burden 
on them than was the reduction of nine billions of the war debt 
during the 1920’s. In fact, we could have paid off much more of 
the war debt if we had not had three major income-tax reductions, 
which helped to encourage stock-market speculation and the 
making of uncollectable foreign loans. 

Why not worry also about the burden of all of the private debts 
on our children and their children, because these debts will also be 
passed along to future generations who will have to pay the cost of 
servicing or paying these debts just as in the case of the Government 
debt. We should know that all debts, both public and private, are 
passed along from one generation to the next, just as all assets, both 
public and private, are handed down from one generation to the 
next. It may be that Senator Byrp would be less worried if there 
were no debts, but in that case there would be no banks, insurance 
companies, or other financial institutions. 

The Senator has warned you that the total debt of all public 
bodies in the United States now amounts to $430 for every man, 
woman, and child; that it is a mcrtgage on you and your property; 
and that your children and grandchildren will have to pay off this 
mortgage. But he failed to tell you who owns the mortgage. You 
of course know that it is owned by all of the people and amounts 
to an average of exactly $430 owed to every man, woman, and child. 
In other words, all of the people are borrowing through their public 
bodies from all of the people. 

The whole problem of internal debt, public and private, must be 
considered in relationship to the total real wealth of the Nation. 
Cur total debts are great or small, depending upon total national 
income. The British public debt a century ago was equal to 
$4,000,000,000. At the present time it is $40,000,000,C00, or 10 times 
greater. Their debt has grown, but the income of the British people 
has grown much faster than the debt. While doubtless it would be 
better for them if they had less public debt, it cannot be said that 
the debt has either bankrupted or impoverished the British nation, 
because their standard of living has increased during this entire 
pericd. 

Now, make no mistake, I am not advocating ever-increasing 
debt, but I am merely pointing out that we should see the problem 
of debt in its true perspective. I do not think that alarmist talk 
about it is calculated to help recovery or to induce private capital 
to go to work. 

As to the argument that the British achieved recovery by bal- 
ancing their budget, it would be well for those who cite this to 
remember that while our national income was falling 50 percent, 
their Government never permitted theirs to fall more than 10 

ercent, and that British rates of taxation, if applied to the United 
States, would very likely balance our Budget. Their balanced 
budget is not due to the fact that they spend proportionately less 
than we do but because their income and inheritance taxes are 
relatively much higher. 

Individuals and corporations may become bankrupt, but no 
nation, having the human and material resources of the United 
States, need impoverish itself by borrowing from itself. The only 
way that we can impoverish ourselves is by failing to utilize our 
idle man power, resources, productive facilities, and money in the 


period the national income rose from approximately $40,000,000,000 | produciion of real wealth. 
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I have been talking so far about the economic aspects of the 
problem of Government fiscal policy. In conclusion, I would like 
to say a word about the human or fundamental aspect of this 

roblem. 

" We did not hesitate to have the Government borrow billions of 
dollars to protect this country against a foreign enemy during the 
World War. In one year alone we created a deficit of $13,000,- 
000,000, as much as the entire cash deficit of the Government dur- 
ing the past 5 years. We are again proposing to spend billions for 
preparedness. Yet at the same time, many are quibbling about 
$150,000,000 necessary to help protect our human resources. 

The same Government credit that can be used to protect human 
lives in time of war against the encroachment of a foreign enemy 
can also be used in times of peace to protect these human lives 
against demoralization and despair. There is no more limitation 
upon a government’s ability to fight a depression than there is to 
fight a war. Both depend upon our human and material re- 
sources, brains, and courage—and upon nothing else. 

The danger for the future of democracy comes from within as 
well as from without. The leadership of this country, both in 
Government and in business, must realize that if the American 
liberal tradition is to be preserved, then, for the millions of our 
citizens, the right to work must also be preserved. 


The Power Trust Versus the T. V. A—A New 
Declaration of Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1939 


OPINION OF JUSTICE ROBERTS, OF THE SUPREME COURT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday the Supreme 
Court of the United States gave the American people a new 
Declaration of Independence when it dismissed the suit of 
the Power Trust against the Tennessee Valley Authority and 
denied to that gigantic monopoly the right to exercise the 
functions of a supergovernment. 

For years the utilities, through their unholy combinations 
of wealth and power, have arrogated to themselves the right 
to levy overcharges without restraint—exacting tribute from 
everyone who turns an electric switch—in that respect exer- 
cising the taxing power that rightfully belongs only to a 
government or a State, levying taxes in the form of over- 
charges that invariably amount to more than 100 percent of 
the value of the electricity consumed. 

This great monopoly sprawls like a huge octopus over the 
United States, reaching its tentacles into every home, every 
factory, and every business establishment, sucking the eco- 
nomic lifeblood from the consumers of electric lights and 
power. It has been ruthless, insatiable, and implacable. It 
has influenced Governors, corrupted legislators, subsidized 
the press, and intimidated courts. It has overrun and disre- 
garded the rights of the States in its mad scramble for wealth 
and power, then turned like a whining supplicant and pleaded 
States’ rights as a defense against the righteous attempts of 
the Federal Government to protect the consumers of electric 
lights and power from its ruthless depredations. 

During the last 5 years millions of dollars have been wasted 
by this outfit in its attempts to destroy the T. V. A. and to 


of electric light and power rates. The consumers of electric 


energy in this country were being held in financial bondage. | 
| defendants removed the cause to the United States District Court 


| for Eastern Tennessee and there answered the bill. 
| the act of August 24, 1937,? a court of three judges was convened 
| which, after a trial, dismissed the bill.* 


They were paying an annual overcharge for electric light 
and power of from $1,000,000,000 to $1,500,000,000 a year. 
This gigantic octopus is today sapping from the American 
peopie in overcharges for electric energy more than a 
billion dollars a year. Of course they were willing to spend 
millions of dollars to prevent the Supreme Court of the 
United States from driving them from their assumed position 
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of power as a supergovernment that exercises such powers 
of taxation. 

For the last few weeks this outfit has been defying the 
Government of the United States and trying to make cats’- 
paws of the Governors of Vermont and Oklahoma, by using 
them to try to prevent this administration from putting into 
effect the salutary provisions of the Flood Control Act of 
1938, for fear that it would bring a measure of justice to 
the electric consumers in the various States and free them 
from the bondage in which they are now held. 

This ruthless monopoly is not only exacting this enormous 
tribute, but it is preventing the use of those electrical ap- 
pliances that lighten the burdens of farm life, lift from 
the shoulders of the housewife the load of drudgery under 
which she has struggled through the centuries, and make 
farm life, as well as town and city life, more pleasant, and 
more attractive. 

As I said in my statement before the T. V. A. Investigat- 
ing Committee, which appeared in the ConcrREsstonaL REcoRD 
of January 12, the Tennessee Valley Authority is the most 
profitable investment the American people have made since 
the Louisiana Purchase. The very force of its yardstick 
has compelled a reduction in light and power rates to the 
ultimate consumers throughout this country that amounts 
to $556,000,000 a year, and-if justice is done to everyone 
who turns an electric switch, there will be an additional 
reduction of more than $1,000,000,000 a year. 

These reductions alone would pay off the national debt in 
20 years, to say nothing of the great blessings that would come 
to the people of the country in the increased used of electricity 
and the employment of additional electrical appliances, 

So I say, Mr. Speaker, that the decision of the Supreme 
Court on yesterday, speaking through Justice Roberts, gave 
to us a new Declaration of Independence. It inspires us with 
renewed hope that we may now move forward into a new day 
when every human being in America will enjoy the blessings 
of cheap electricity, that we may look forward to an electrified 
America. 

Under permission granted me, I here insert the opinion of 
Justice Roberts in this epoch-making case of the Power Trust 
against the T. V. A., which is politely referred to as the 
Tennessee Electric Power Co. et al. against the Tennessee 
Valley Authority et al. 

The matter referred to follows: 

Supreme Court of the United States. No. 27. October term, 1938. 


The Tennessee Electric Power Co. et al., appellants, v. Tennessee 
Valley Authority et al. On appeal from the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of Tennessee 


[January 30, 1939] 


Mr. Justice Roberts delivered the opinion of the Court. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority Act/ erects a corporation, an 
instrumentality of the United States, to develop by a series of dams 
on the Tennessee River and its tributaries a system of navigation 
and flood control and to sell the power created by the dams. 


| Eighteen corporations which generate and distribute electricity in 


Tennessee, Kentucky, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, West Virginia, 
Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina, and one which trans- 
mits electricity in Tennessee and Alabama, filed a bill in equity, in 
the chancery court of Knox County, Tenn., against the Authority 
and its three executive officers and directors. The prayers were that 
the defendants be restrained from generating electricity out of water 
power created, or to be created, pursuant to the act and the Author- 
ity’s plan of construction and operation; from transmitting, dis- 
tributing, supplying, or selling electricity so generated, or to be 
generated, in competition with any of the complainants; from con- 
structing or financing the construction of steam or hydroelectric 
generating stations, transmission lines, or means of distribution 


| which will duplicate or compete with any of their services; from 


prevent the use of its yardstick for the proper measurement | regulating their retail rates through any contract, scheme, or device; 


and from substituting Federal regulation for State regulation of 


| local rates for electric service, more especially by incorporating in 


contracts for the sale of electricity terms fixing retail rates. The 


As required by 


1 Act of May 18, 1933, 48 Stat. 58, as amended by act of Aug. 31, 
1935, 49 Stat. 1075; 16 U. S. C., sec. 831, et seq. 

250 Stat. 751, 752, 28 U.S. C., sec. 380a. 

$21 F. Supp. 947. 








Fourteen of the complainants are here as appellants‘ They 
contend that water power cannot constitutionally be created in 
conformity to the terms of the Tennessee Valley Authority Act, 
and the United States will, therefore, acquire no title to it, because 
it will not be produced as an incident of the exercise of the 
Federal power to improve navigaticn and control floods in the 
navigable waters of the Nation. They affirm that the statutory 
plan is a plain attempt, in the guise of exerting granted powers, 
to exercise a power not granted to the United States, namely, the 
generation and sale of electric encrgy; that the execution of the 
plan contravenes the fifth, ninth, and tenth amendments of the 
Constitution, since the sale of electricity on the scale proposed 
will deprive the appellants of their property without due process 
of law, will result in Federal regulation of the internal affairs of 
the States, and will deprive the people of the States of their 
guaranteed liberty to earn a livelihood and to acquire and use 
property subject only to State regulation. The appellees contest 
these contentions. For reasons about to be stated we do Not con- 
sider or decide the issues thus mooted. 

The Authority’s acts, which the appellants claim give rise to a 
cause of action, comprise (1) the sale of electric energy at whole- 
sale to municipalities empowered by State law to maintain and 
operate their own distribution systems; (2) the sale of such 
energy at wholesale to membership corporations organized under 
State law to purchase and distribute electricity to their members 
without profit; (3) the sale of firm and secondary power at whole- 
sale to industrial plants. 

The appellants are incorporated for the purpose and with the 
authority to conduct business as public utilities. Several do so only 
within the States of their incorporation; those chartered elsewhere 
have qualified as foreign corporations under the laws of the States 
in which they manufacture, transmit, or distribute electricity. 
Most of them have local franchises, licenses, or easements granted 
by municipalities or governmental subdivisions, but it is admitted 
that none of these franchises confers an exclusive privilege. 

While the Authcrity has not built or authorized any transmission 
line, has not sold or authorized the sale of electricity, or contracted 
for, or authorized any contract for, the sale of electricity by others, 
in territory served by nine of the appellants, it has done some or 
all of these things in areas served or susceptible of service by five 
of the companies; and it plans to enter in the same way the terri- 
tory of other appellants. It is clear, therefore, that its acts have 
resulted and will result in the establishment of municipal and co- 
operative distribution systems competing with those of some or all 
the appellants in territory which they now serve, or reasonably 
expect to serve by extension of their existing systems, and in direct 
competition with the ‘appellants’ enterprises through the sale of 
power to industries in areas now served by them or which they can 
serve by expansion of their facilities. The appellants assert that 
this competition will inflict substantial damage upon them. The 
appellees admit that such damage will result, but contend that it 
is not the basis of a cause of action since it is damnum absque in- 
juria—a damage not consequent upon the violation of any right 
recognized by law. 

The appellants invoke the doctrine that one threatened with 
direct and special injury by the act of an agent of the Govern- 
ment which, but for statutory authority for its performance, would 
be a violation of his legal rights, may challenge the validity of 
the statute in a suit against the agent.’ The principle is without 
application unless the right invaded is a legal right, one of prop- 
erty, one arising out of contract, one protected against tortious in- 
vasion, or one founded on a statute which confers a privilege.* 

The appellants urge that the Tennessee Valley Authority, by com- 
peting with them in the sale of electric energy, is destroying their 
property and rights without warrant, since the claimed authoriza- 
tion of its transactions is an unconstitutional statute. The pith 
of the complaint is the Authority’s competition. But the appellants 
realize that competition between natural persons is lawful. They 
seek to stigmatize the Authority’s present and proposed competi- 
tion as “illegal” by reliance on their franchises which they say are 
property protected from injury or destruction by competition. 
They classify the franchises in question as of two sorts—those 
involved in the State’s grant of incorporation or of domestication 
and those arising from the grant by the State or its subdivisions 
of the privilege to use and occupy public property and public 
places for the service of the public. 

The charters of the companies which operate in the States of 
their incorporation give them legal existence and power to func- 
tion as public utilities. The like existence and powers of those 
chartered in other States have been recognized by the laws of the 





*Georgia Power Co. was enjoined from maintaining the action. 
See Georgia Power Co. v. Tennessee Valley Authority (17 F. Supp. 
769; 89 F. (2d) 218, 302 U. S. 692). Four other complainants have 
since been permitted to withdraw from the litigation without 
prejudice to its prosecution by the remaining appellants. 

5 Philadelphia Co. v. Stimson (223 U. S. 605, 619); Stafford v. 
Wallace (258 U. S. 495, 512); Massachusetts v. Mellon (262 U. S. 
447, 488). The same rule applies to suits against State officers: 
Osborn v. The Bank (9 Wheat. 738, 857, 859); Terrace v. Thompson 
(263 U. S. 197, 214); Sterling v. Constantin (287 U. S. 378, 393). 

®In re Ayers (123 U. S. 443); Walla Walla v. Walla Walla Water 
Co. (172 U. S. 1); American School of Magnetic Healing v. McAn- 
nulty (187 U. S. 94); Ex parte Young (209 U. S. 123); Scully v. 
Bird (209 U. S. 481); Philadelphia Co. v. Stimson, supra; Lane v. 
Watts (234 U. S. 525); Truaz v. Raich (239 U. S. 33); Lipke v. 
Lederer (259 U.S. 557). 
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States in which they do business permitting the domestication of 


foreign corporations. The appellants say that the franchise to be 
@ public utility corporation and to function as such, with inci- 
dental powers, is a species of property which is directly taken or 
injured by the Authority’s competition. They further urge that, 
though nonexclusive, the local franchises or easements, which 
grant them the privilege to serve within given municipal subdivi- 
sions, and to occupy streets and public places, are also property 
which the Authority is destroying by its competition. Since what 
is being done is justified by reference to the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority Act, they say they have standing to challenge its consti- 
tutionality. 

The vice of the position is that neither their charters nor their 
local franchises involve the grant of a monopoly or render compe- 
tition illegal. The franchise to exist as a corporation, and to func- 
tion as a public utility, in the absence of a specific charter con- 
tract on the subject, creates no right to be free of competition,’ 
and affords the corporation no legal cause of complaint by reason 
of the State’s subsequently authorizing another to enter and oper- 
ate in the same field.’ The local franchises, while having elements 
of property, confer no contractual or property right to be free of 
competition either from individuals, other public utility corpora- 
tions, or the State or municipality granting the franchise. The 
grantor may preclude itself by contract from initiating or permit- 
ting such competition,” but no such contractual obligation is here 
asserted. 

The appellants further argue that even if invasion of their 
franchise rights does not give them standing, they may, by suit, 
challenge the constitutionality of the statutory grant of power the 
exercise of which results in competition. This is but to say that 
if the commodity used by a competitor was not lawfully obtained 
by it the corporation with which it competes may render it liable 
in damages or enjoin it from further competition because of the 
illegal derivation of that which it sells. If the thesis were sound, 
appellants could enjoin a competing corporation or agency on the 
ground that its injurious competition is ultra vires, that there is a 
defect in the grant of powers to it, or that the means of competi- 
tion were acquired by some violation of the Constitution. The 
contention is foreclosed by prior decisions that the damage conse- 
quent on competition, otherwise lawful, is in such circumstances 
damnum absque injuria, and will not support a cause of action or a 
right to sue.4 

Certain provisions of State statutes regulating public utilities are 
claimed to confer on the appellants the right to be free of compe- 
tition. Each of the States in which any of them operates, save 
Mississippi,“ has established a commission to supervise and regu- 
late public utilities. While the statutes “ differ in their provisions, 
all but that of Virginia require a public utility to obtain a certificate 
of convenience and necessity as a condition of doing business. The 
appellants commenced business in the various States prior to the 
adoption of the requirement of such certificates amd, so far as 
appears, they have none covering their entire operations. They 
have, however, obtained certificates for extensions made since the 
Passage of the statutes; and they claim that, in any event, these 
laws afford them protection from the Authority’s competition since 
any utility now seeking to serve in their territory must obtain a 
certificate, and hence they have standing to maintain this suit 
against the Authority which has none. The position cannot be 
maintained. Whether competition between utilities shall be pro- 
hibited, regulated, or forbidden is a matter of State policy. That 
policy is subject to alteration at the will of the legislature.‘ The 
declaration of a specific policy creates no vested right to its main- 
tenance in utilities then engaged in the business or thereafter 
embarking in it. 

Moreover, the States in which the Authority is now functioning 
have declared their policy in respect of its activities. Alabama 
has enacted that Federal agencies, instrumentalities, or corpora- 
tions shall not be under the jurisdiction of its public service com- 
mission; © that municipalities and improvement authorities may 
own and operate electric generating and distributing systems and 





7See Charles River Bridge v. Warren Bridge (11 Pet. 420, 548); 
Turnpike Co. v. The State (3 Wall. 210, 213); Hamilton Gas Light 
Co. v. Hamilton City (146 U. S. 258, 268); Pearsall v. Great North- 
ern Railway (161 U. S. 646, 664). 

§ Compare Lehigh Water Co. v. Easton (121 U.S. 388). 

® Joplin v. Southwest Missouri Light Co. (191 U. S. 150); Helena 
Water Works Co. v. Helena (195 U. S. 383, 393); Madera Water 
Works v. Madera (228 U. S. 454); Green v. Frazier (253 U. S. 233); 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co. v. Seattle (291 U.S. 619, 624). 

0 Walla Walla v. Walla Walla Water Co., supra; Superior Water 
L. & P. Co. v. Superior (263 U. S. 125). 

4 Railroad Co. v. Ellerman (105 U. S. 166, 173); Alabama Power 
Co. v. Ickes (302 U. S. 464, 479-483), and cases cited; Greenwood 
County v. Duke Power Co. (81 F. (2d) 986, 997); Duke Power Co. v. 
Greenwood County (91 F. (2d) 665, 676; affirmed 302 U. S. 485). 

2In Mississippi there is no State commission, but municipalities 
are given the authority to regulate utilities within their territorial 
limits. Mississippi Code (1930) secs. 2400-1, 2414. 

BAlabama Code (1928) sec. 9795; Carroli’s Kentucky Statutes 
(1936) sec. 3952-25; North Carolina Code (1935) sec. 1037 (d); 
Williams’ Tennessee Code (1934) secs. 5502-3; South Carolina Code 
(1934 Supp.) sec. 8555-2 (23); Virginia Code (1936) secs. 3693- 
3774 k; West Virginia Code (1937) sec. 2562 (1). 

144Compare Wheeling & B. Bridge Co. v. Wheeling Bridge Co. (138 
U. S. 287, 292); Williams v. Wingo (177 U. S. 601, 604). 

+ Alabama Acts, regular session, 1935, No. 1. 
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may contract with a Federal agency such as the Authority for 
the purchase of energy, and stipulate as to the use of the energy, 
including rates of resale; * that nonprofit membership corporations 
may be formed for the distribution among their members of elec- 
tricity with like power to contract with the Authority for the re- 
quired energy.7. Tennessee has amended section 5448 of its code, 
which defines public utilities, so as to exclude Federal corpora- 
tions such as the Authority from the jurisdiction of the State 
utilities commission,“ has authorized municipalities to own and 
operate electric generating transmission and distribution systems 
and to contract for power with the Authority on terms deemed 
appropriate, including the fixing of resale prices; ** has authorized 
the formation of nonprofit membership electric corporations with 
like powers to contract.” Kentucky has authorized municipalities 
to establish and maintain light, heat, and power plants; = and has 
provided for the organization of nonprofit cooperative electric cor- 
porations which may contract with the Authority for purchase of 
energy and stipulate as to resale prices.“ Mississippi, which has 
no State law for regulation of utilities, has empowered municipal 
and county governments to establish and maintain electric dis- 
tribution systems which may buy power from the Authority and 
contract as to resale prices; * has created a rural electrical author- 
ity and authorized the formation of power districts and nonprofit 
competitives, all competent to purchase energy from the Authority 
and distribute it and to contract with the Authority as to resale 
rates to consumers. The Authority’s action in these States is 
consonant with State law, but, as has been shown, if the fact were 
otherwise, the appellants would have no standing to restrain its 
continuance. 

As the Authority has not acted in any way in North Carolina, 
South Carolna, Virginia, or West Virginia, the appellants’ con- 
tention that its proposed entry into some or all of them confers 
a right to sue for an injunction against injury thereby threatened 
has even less support.” 

The appellants may not raise any question of discrimination for- 
bidden by the fourteenth amendment involved in State exemption 
of the Authority from commission regulation. For this reason 
Frost v. The Corporation Commission (278 U. 8. 515), on which 
they rely, is inapplicable. Manifestly there can be no challenge 
of the validity of State action in this suit. 

A distinct ground upon which standing to maintain the suit is 
said to rest is that the acts of the Authority cannot be upheld 
without permitting Federal regulation of purely local matters re- 
served to the States or the people by the tenth amendment and 
sanctioning destruction of the liberty said to be guaranteed by 
the ninth amendment to the people of the States to acquire prop- 
erty and employ it in a lawful business. The proposition can 
mean only that since the Authority sells electricity at rates lower 
than those heretofore maintained by the appellants such sale is 
an indirect regulation of appellants’ rates. But the competition 
of a privately owned company authorized by the State to enter the 
territory served by one of the appellants would, in the same sense, 
constitute a regulation of rates. The contention amounts to say- 
ing that competition by an individual or a State corporation is 
not regulation but competition by a Federal agency is. In con- 
tracting with municipalities and nonprofit corporations the Au- 
thority has stipulated respecting the price at which the energy 
supplied shall be resold by its vendees. That is said to be a regu- 
lation of the appellants’ business. But it is nothing more than 
an incident of competition; it is but a method of seeking and 
assuring a market fcr the power which the Authority has for 
sale, and a lawful means to that end.* The sale of Government 
property in competition with others is not a violation of the 


% Alabama Acts, regular session, 1935, No. 155. 

Alabama Acts, regular session, 1935, No. 45. 

18 Tennessee Public Acts, 1935, ch. 42, p. 98. 

Tennessee Public Acts, 1935, ch. 32, p. 28; Tennessee Public 
Acts, 1935, ch. 37, p. 78. 

*» Tennessee Public Acts, 1937, ch. 231, p. 882. 

*Carroll’s Kentucky Statutes (1936), secs. 3480 d-1 to 3480 
d-22. 

Kentucky Acts, fourth extraordinary session, 1936-37, ch. 6, 
p. 25. 

23 Mississippi Laws, 1936, ch. 185, p. 354; ch. 271, p. 531. 

% Mississippi Laws, 1936, ch. 183, p. 334; ch. 187, p. 370; ch. 
184, p. 342. 

%In fact several of the States in question have statutes which 
would to some extent, and in some circumstances, permit the 
purchase and use of power created by the Authority. In all of 
them municipalities may establish and operate their own distribu- 
tion systems: North Carolina Code (1935) sec. 2807; South Caro- 


lina Code (1932) secs. 7278-7280, 8262; Virginia Code (1936) sec. | 


2031; West Virginia Code (1937) secs. 494, 591 (86). North Caro- 
lina and Virginia have statutes permitting the formation of co- 


291, p. 
created a State Rural Electrification Authority with power to buy 
electricity from any Federal agency: South Carclina Code (1936 
supplement) secs. 6010—2ff. 

* Oregon & Calif. R. R. v. United States (238 U. S. 393); United 
States v. Gratiot (26 Fed. Cas. 12, 13-14); affirmed, 14 Pet. 
526 
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tenth amendment. As we have seen there is no objection to the 
Authority’s operations by the States, and, if this were not so, the 
appellants, absent the States or their officers, have no standing in 
this suit to raise any question under the amendment.” These 
considerations also answer the argument that the appellants have 
a@ cause of action for alleged infractions of the ninth amendment. 

Finally, it is asserted that the right to maintain this suit ts 
sustained by certain allegations of concerted action by the officials 
of the Authority and the Public Works Administrator. The bill 
alleges that having adopted an unlawful plan, the defendants have 
cocperated, and threaten to continue to cooperate in its execution, 
with Harold L. Ickes, as Administrator of the Federal Administra- 
tion of Public Works, in a systematic campaign to coerce and in- 
timidate the complainants into selling their existing systems in 
municipalities or territory in which the Authority desires to seize 
the market for electricity; that in order to make this coercion 
effective, Ickes has, in cooperation with, or on request of, the Au- 
thority, announced loans and grants of Federal funds to munici- 

alities; that the Authority and Ickes have cooperated, and con- 

nue to do so, to force municipalities to purchase the Authority’s 
power under threats that, unless they do, proposed loans and grants 
for municipal systems will not be made. The bill states that 
though Ickes “confederated and acted with the defendants in some 
of its illegal acts and is, therefore, a proper party, he is not a 


‘necessary party and is not joined as a defendant because he is 


beyond the jurisdiction of the court.” There is a prayer that the 
defendants be restrained from confederating and acting in concert 
with Ickes for the described ends. 

The district court finds that the Authority has not indulged in 
coercion, duress, fraud, or misrepresentation in procuring contracts 
with municipalities, cooperatives, or other purchasers of power; has 
not acted with any malicious or malevolent motive; and has not 
conspired with municipalities or other purchasers of power. The 
record justifies these findings. It is claimed, however, that they 
are inconclusive, since the court erroneously excluded much prof- 
fered evidence tending to sustain the charge. An examination of 
the record discloses that certain of the evidence offered was properly 
excluded, and that in other instances the rejection of that offered 
constituted, at most, harmless error. 

Error is assigned to the trial court’s refusal to permit the taking 
of the deposition of the Public Works Administrator. In view of the 
prior opportunity which the claimants had to take this deposition, 
the lateness of the application, and other factors, permission to take 
the deposition was a matter within the court's discretion and it does 
not appear that the discretion was abused. 

The remaining assignments of error directed to the exclusion of 
evidence of cooperation between the two Federal agencies go to the 
rejection of evidence consisting largely of correspondence between 
them and press releases or announcements by officers of one or the 
other. The record contains all but a few of these rejected docu- 
ments, those omitted apparently not being thought of importance. 
Scrutiny of them compels the conclusion that if the rejected evi- 
dence had been admitted, the trial court’s holding that a conspiracy 
had not been proved should not be overruled. ‘ 

The only findings on this subject requested by the appellants 
were to the effect that the Public Works Administration has co- 
operated with and assisted the Tennessee Valley Authority in the 
furtherance of the latter’s power program and that the former 
has made contracts and allotments for loans and grants to 23 
municipalities in the States of Alabama, Mississippi, and Tennessee, 
amounting to about $14,000,000, for the purpose of constructing 
municipal systems to distribute the Authority’s power in compe- 
tition with the appellants; that the applications for loan and grant 
in some instances specify that the municipal system will duplicate 
@ privately owned system; in others that a large business will be 
done by the municipal plants because of the low promotional rates 
of the Authority; that some of the applications state they were filed 
to take advantage of the low rates offered by the Authority and 
that with few exceptions they state that the electricity to be 
distributed in the city will be purchased from the Authority. A 
further requested finding is that the applications of certain Ala- 
bama cities recite that they have secured written contracts from 
practically all consumers; that these contracts refer to lower rates 
to be secured, provided the rates charged by the city shall be thus 
prescribed by the Authority for resale at retail. The Court re- 
fused to make the requested findings and error is assigned to this 
Tefusal. It is apparent that if the Court had made the findings 
no conclusion of confederation or conspiracy, with malicious in- 
tent to harm the appellants or to destroy their business, would 
thereby have been required. 

Cooperation by two Federal officials, one acting under a statute 
whereby funds are provided for the erection of municipal plants 
and the other under a statute authorizing the production of elec- 
tricity and its sale to such plants, in competition with the ap- 
pellants, does not spell conspiracy to injure their business. As 
the court below held, such cooperation does not involve unlawful 


operatives which may buy power from the Authority under con- | Concert, plan, or design, or cooperation to commit an unlawful 


tracts fixing resale rates: Public Laws of North Carolina, 1935, ch. | 
312; Virginia Code (1936) ch. 159A. South Carolina has | 


act or to commit acts otherwise lawful with the intent to violate 
a statute. 

In no aspect of the case have the appellants standing to maintain 
the suit and the bill was properly dismissed. 

The decree is affirmed. 


Compare Georgia Power Co. v. Tennessee Valley Authority (14 
F. Supp. 673, 676). 
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Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the following address by Hon. 
JaMEs E. VAN ZanpT, of Pennsylvania, delivered over the 
radio on January 30, 1939: 


Good evening, ladies and gentlemen, no true patriot opposes 
an adequate national defense at any time and certainly not at 
this time when the Old World is moving swiftly toward a major 
war. Partisanship on the question of national defense is even 
more reprehensible than pacifism. 

Unless our national defense is equal to any test, it is a fraud 
on the taxpayers and a delusion of false security, and we might 
as well disband the Army and scuttle the Navy as worse than a 
useless expense. There may be honest differences of opinion on 
what constitutes an adequate national defense, but the question 
never should become a political football. 

Since taking a modest part in the World War, I have made hun- 
dreds of speeches in favor of the national defense. The question 
of “how big is adequate,” I always left to the experts to answer. 
I am willing to abide by their judgment now. But the national- 
defense question no longer is as simple as that. 

The President, in his recent message to Congress, raised ques- 
tions that go far beyond the adequacy of armaments with which 
to defend our shores from invasion, to protect our possessions 
Overseas, to command respect for our flag on the seven seas, and 
to insure the safety of our nationals in foreign lands. 

The President broadened the scope of our interests we must 
defend so as to include not only the Western Hemisphere, but 
the abstract ideals of religion, democracy, and international good 
faith among nations. Nor did he confine the defense of those 
ideals to the United States or even to the Western Hemisphere. 

There can be no question about our determination to defend 
our shores from invasion, to protect our possessions, continental 
and insular. Surely, if we do that successfully we shall save our 
own religion, our own democracy, and our own good faith in 
international affairs. But national defense does not by any 
stretch of the imagination, contemplate the defense of religion, 
democracy, and international good faith the world over. 

There can be no question about our determination to keep the 
Western Hemisphere free from European or Asiatic invasion or 
political domination. So we may well put our national defense on 
a basis of hemisphere defense. But how much further must we 
go? How much further does the President intend to go? That’s 
what I want to know. That’s what Congress ought to know. 
That’s what the people are entitled to know. 

Let’s examine world affairs to ascertain, if we may, from whence 
comes this threat to our security or the security of any nation in 
this hemisphere, which the President professes to see. Let’s find 
out why we should spend upward of $2,000,000,000 in the next 
fiscal year on our national defense. And let’s remember that every 
cent of that huge sum must be raised by deficit financing. 

Germany and Italy, of course, are the bad boys of Europe. 
They constitute the phantom menace which was born at Munich. 
But surely, neither we nor any nation in this hemisphere need 
fear an attack from Germany or Italy, or the two combined, in the 
near future. Hitler is committed to the east, Mussolini to the 
Mediterranean. Neither of these dictators has any gold, any credit, 
any navies capable of waging an overseas war. Japan is too much 
engaged in trying to swallow the Chinese dragon to bother about 
attacking any nation on this side of the Pacific. Stalin is busy 
watching Germany on one side and Japan on the other. 

It is conceivable that any one of these powers, or a combination 
of the dictator nations, might become a real menace when they 
have completed the bloody jobs that now absorb all their time and 
money. Certainly wisdom dictates adequate preparedness for such 
an eventuality. But why has this phantom menace been thrust 
upon us so suddenly? 

In view of the numerous gestures of friendship toward us being 
made by England and France at this time, no one supposes the 
threat comes from the only two great democracies in Europe. The 
leaders in England and France are making every effort to snuggle 
up to us. England and France are sorely beset by the dictators. 
There is no question about their desire to again use our men, 
money, and munitions if they are forced to fight Germany or Italy, 
or both. Otherwise, why is the British King and Queen paying a 
visit to the President and Mrs. Roosevelt in the spring? Sugges- 
tions have appeared from London that the royal couple will invite 
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the President to pay a return call. It is further suggested that while 
- London the President might well crcss the channel and visit 
ance. 

Thus, when you add up the internaticnal situation today, there 
is no possible enemy for the United States to fight in the near 
future unless we leave home to do it. There is no nation on earth 
which might invade our shores today. The only way we are likely 
to become involved in war is to get in somebody else’s war. We 
can only get in somebody else’s war through diplomatic blundering. 

Therefore, I may well echo the cry, “Whom are we going to fight?” 
And, what is more important, I should like to ask, “Are we arming 
to fight some other nation’s battle?” That’s what we all want to 
know. That’s what Congress ought to know. That’s what the 
people are entitled to know. 

Can it be that almost without knowing it we are drifting into 
war? Is it possible that England and France are trying to ma- 
neuver us into the same position in which we found ourselves in 
1917, when we sent 2,000,000 boys to Europe to make the world safe 
for democracy? 

A little more than 2 years ago the President declared a strict 
neutrality and noninvolvement policy was the best means of pre- 
serving our peace. He warned us to watch the day-to-day decisions 
which lead to war. This is what he said: 

“At this late date, with the wisdom which is so easy after the 
event, we find it possible to trace the tragic series of small deci- 
sions which led Europe into the Great War in 1914 and eventually 
engulfed us and other nations. We can keep out of war if those 
who watch and decide make certain that the small decisions of 
each day do not lead toward war and if, at the same time, they 
possess the courage to say ‘No’ to those who selfishly or unwisely 
would let us go to war.” 

That was sound advice then and it is even sounder today. The 
President might profit by rereading his own speech. 

We already have had several recent incidents which do not 
make for good will, to say the least. In disregard of the explicit 
terms of the neutrality act, which the President recently ques- 
tioned as a measure of justice, he already has invoked against 
Japan his doctrine of quarantining aggressor nations. Is there 
any reason to believe he would not extend that policy to Germany 
and Italy if either one or both launched an undeclared war? The 
administration is not only helping France to secure military planes 
in this country, but there is a great furore over the French mili- 
tary mission learning some of our military secrets. Then there 
is the row with Japan over the fortification of Guam, which our 
naval experts insist is necessary as a defense measure. Will the 
day-to-day decisions, such as these, eventually lead us to war? 

But whatever this new menace may be, whatever threats there 
may be to our religion, our democracy, and international good 
faith, or those of our neighbors in this hemisphere, the President 
has advised us there is no occasion for hysteria. In that event, 
there is no occasion for undue haste. Meanwhile, we not only 
should take steps to meet this menace if and when it appears but 
we should establish a progressive policy of national defense which 
will insure the security of this Nation so long as it has defenders. 

What I am proposing is simply this: In view of the President’s 
solemn warning, we should do a thorough job of surveying our 
national defense resources before Congress takes any action. We 
should develop a long-range policy that has sufficient flexibility 
to meet any changes that developments might require. In doing 
that, I have suggested the establishment of a joint congressional 
committee, composed of members of all committees which have 
any legislative responsibility in the matter. And inasmuch as 
national defense and foreign policy go hand in hand, and the 
President has set a precedent by bringing two of our leading am- 
bassadors into the picture, I suggest that all available material 
bearing on the subject of the national defense should be laid 
before Congress. 

Nor should we stop there. Inasmuch as our foreign policy seems 
to be the crux of our defense policy, I have suggested that Con- 
gress might save time by asking the man who makes it—the Presi- 
dent of the United States. It is suggested that the President could 
insure easy sailing for his defense program by inviting the members 
of subcommittees of the House and Senate Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tees down to the White House and disclosing his foreign policy 
which demands added armaments. Once this menace is revealed, 
Congress will vote any funds necessary for defense. 

It may be true that even experts can’t make an exact blue print 
for national defense. It may be even more difficult to define our 
foreign policy in a changing world. What might seem safe and 
sound today might be insecure and dangerous tomorrow. But Con- 
gress and the country certainly are entitled to a clarification of the 
situation before action is taken on the present defense program. 

America still is carrying the greatest share of the financial burden 
of the World War. It will not be wiped out for many generations. 
Our Budget has been in the red for 10 years and our national debt 
is mounting to almost $40,000,000,000. The whole world is bank- 
rupt as it totters under the unreasonable burden of armaments. 
I would be dishonest if I did not oppose with all my strength the 
expenditure of every penny over and above the amount required 
for adequate national security. By thoroughly revamping our 
national-defense policy now we can have maximum security at a 
minimum cost. 

But let’s guard against diplomatic biundering. Let’s guard 
against the little day-to-day decisions that eventually lead to war. 
We do not want to pull the chestnuts out of the fire again for 
England or France or any other nation. Let’s keep out of this 
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Buropean mess. Let's concentrate on the solution of our own prob- 
lems. Let’s open up this whole question of the national defense 
and its related foreign policy. Let’s get the answers. That’s what 
I want to know. That’s what Congress ought to know. That’s 
what the American people are entitled to know. 


A Government by Law—Not by Men 
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HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN, OF MICHIGAN, 
JANUARY 20, 1939 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Rrcorp, I insert herein a talk given by me on 
Friday, January 20, 1939, before the District National De- 
fense Committee of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion at the Mayflower Hotel in Washington: 


Books and tradition inform us, if the viewpoint in certain pres- 
ent high offictal circles be accepted, that your forefathers were 
guilty of most atrocious conduct; were little better than savages. 

Judged by the standard now used by the administration, not only 
were the founders of this republic cruel, uncharitable, and bltood- 
thirsty, but they had an utterly wrong conception of the principles 
which should guide a people. 

Those of whom you are so proud, whose memory you love to 
honor, solemnly declared it to be self-evident that all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. 

They further held that, to secure these rights, governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their Just powers from the consent 
of the governed and, if my history is read aright, they believe that 
law enacted by the people’s representatives, as interpreted by the 
courts, was the supreme authority; that no man, however wise, 
charitable, or religious should either suspend or abrogate the law 
of the land; that all should yield obedience to it. 

A king whose history, they declared, indicated the establishment 
of an absolute tyranny over the colonies; who had denied his 
assent to laws most wholesome and necessary for the public good; 
who had forbidden his governors to pass laws of immediate and 
pressing importance, or who had, when such laws were passed, sus- 
pended their operation; who had denied to the representatives of 
the people their right to legislate; who had obstructed the adminis- 
tration of justice; who had made judges dependent upon his will; 
who had created a multitude of new offices; who had in many cases 
deprived the citizen of the benefit of trial by jury; who had excited 
domestic insurrections among them—they firmly resolved should 
rule them no longer. 

“Appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude 
of” their intentions, they did, in the name and by the authority of 
the good people of the colonies, solemnly publish and declare that 
these united colonies are, and of a right ought to be, free and 
independent States. 

Through 8 long years, through summer’s withering heat and 
winter’s deadening cold, ragged, without shelter, hungry, bare- 
footed, feet sometimes frozen and bleeding, they marched, suffering, 
many to their graves, in order that they and those who came after 
might live in a land where every man, were he so minded, were he 
industrious, thrifty, and ambitious, might be free from poverty, 
from oppression; be governed by law rather than by the will of an 
individual. 

For 8 long years they endured hardships of which we now have 
but the slightest conception. Bodily pain and mental distress were 
with them almost continuously. They bled and they shed blood. 
They were maimed and they maimed. Many were killed and they 
killed and they won through to victory, establishing here a gov- 
ernment which is the crowning glory of the world’s civilization. 

Victorious, they declared: 

“We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more 
perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, pro- 
vide for the common defense, promote the general welfare, and 


secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do | 
| Senate, viewed the whole controversy as one existing between the 


ordain and establish this Constitution for the United States of 
America.” 
Measured and weighed by the yardstick and the scales used in 


selecting the head of the Department of Justice, your forcfathers | 
| Lewis or General Motors should rule. 


are found war 
our relations with 


ting in the Christianlike spirit which should govern 
our feltow men, for they shed the blood of those 


who had denied them equality before the law, who sought to deprive | 


them of their property, of their liberty. 
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During the past 2 years, for the first time in the history of our 
country, mob violence, riots, armed insurrection, and open defiance 
of the law by large groups have been officially condoned, permitted 
to pass without challenge, by high officials tn State and Nation. 

A few of the outstanding and undi facts which point un- 
mistakably to the ascendancy of a group whose acts tend to destroy 
our liberty, to deprive us of our freedom, it may be well to con- 
sider and, having considered, determine upon a course of action 
which will defeat their purpose. 

If this Nation is to endure, the truth must be known, disloyalty 
to our Constitution must be exposed, and those who would substi- 
tute their will for the principles which govern us be made Known. 

In all this land of ours there is no organization more earnestly 
desirous, no better equipped, to aid in the preservation of the 
Union than the Daughters of the American Revolution. 

Events which are of historical importance do not just happen. 
And behind this sudden, read defiance of law and 
order there is a cause, which is neither obscure nor concealed. 

It was the Communist candidate for President, Earl Browder, 
who boldly announced: 

ee industrial unionists are going to take over the factories 
some day.” 

On the 30th day of December 1936, flying the flag of a labor 
movement, the Communists made good their threat by seizing 
the factories of General Motors in Flint, Mich. 

That this seizure was not a bona fide labor strike is made evi- 
dent when we recall that not even 10 percent of the workers 
wanted to strike and that, during the early days of that strike, 
Governor Murphy, of Michigan, who was in a position to know, 
made the statement that: 

“There is a general picture of high wages, good conditions, 
security, and recognition which ts one of the best in the country. 

ae here are highest of any place in the country or the 
world.” 

Nor are we lacking in evidence that it was the Communists who 
instigated, carried on, and made effective this itmsurrection. A 
weekly magazine with a national circulation quoted Governor 
Murphy as saying that President Roosevelt told him that “If 
communism breaks in America, it will be in the Detroit area, 
where it will first manifest itself.” 

We have the same Governor of Michigan, while these strikes 
were in progress, saying, “Communism is not coming. It is here.” 

We hear him, after the strikes were over, declaring: 

“Communists deliberately created disorders in the Lansing labor 
holiday, the Consumers Power Co. strike, and in some phases of 
the sit-downs.” 

Over and beyond and above this, we know that active in the 
negotiations, in the incitements to violence by the use of a 
sound truck, in the direction of the activities of those occupying 
the factories were the Reuther boys, Bob Travis, and a host of 
other well-known Communists, who are always present when 
there is violence and bloodshed. The leaders were Communists. 
The methods used were those followed by the. Communists. 

The incitement of these unlawful activities, the violence, the 
defiance of law, the bloodshed can be rightfully charged to the Com- 
munists, but upon the doorstep of this administration rests the 
responsibility for their continuance. About that there is no mistake. 

Not only did the newspapers of that day carry accurate informa- 
tion as to what was happening, but Governor Murphy has told us 
that the President was aware of the situation. Of the President 
he said: 

“He is watching Michigan every hour in connection with the 
strike situation. 

“He often calls morning, noon, and night to express his interest 
and great concern and to give his advice.” 

After the agreement entered into between the C. I. O. and General 
Motors on the 11th day of February 1937, the President warmly 
congratulated the Governor upon his handling of the negotiations. 

Again, when the Dies committee so faithfully and so accurately 
exposed the communistic activities of those who brought about this 
terrible situation in Michigan the President of the United States 
criticized that committee and again lauded Murphy for his conduct. 

A most amazing thing has happened in this Capital of the Nation 
within the week. We have seen a man who had taken an oath to 
support the Constitution of the United States, the constitution of 
his State, and faithfully to execute its laws, and who had failed to 
protect the citizens of his State in their constitutional rights hailed 
as a great humanitarian and rewarded by being made a member of 
the President’s official family. 

The Senate of the United States has confirmed that appointment. 

Again it may be well that we weigh what happened as would our 
forefathers; as do the people who live upon and wrest their living 
from the land; who value liberty more highly than they do official 
commendation; who are convinced that this old Constitution of ours, 
while it may have originated in the “horse and buggy” days, is still 
the safest conveyance toward our journey’s end. 

It is quite apparent that during the sit-down strikes Michigan’s 
Governor, the President of the United States, and more recently, the 


C. 1. O. and General Motors. No assumption could be more unsound. 

The true issue was not whether there should be sole recognition 
of the C. I. O. as a collective-bargaining agent, whether John L. 
The controversy affected 
every citizen. It was a question of whether law and order should 
prevail; whether there should be a government under the law or 
whether the will of an individual should be supreme. 








It is of comparatively little importance that these strikes were 
settled, if they were settled, to the satisfaction of the C. I. O. and 
General Motors. 

As Senator BarLey so well put it the other day in the Senate, the 
issue was one of law enforcement. The question which confronted 
Governor Murphy, which confronted the President of the United 
States, was whether or no, in the State of Michigan at that time, 
the mob should rule. The Governor and the President decided 
that it should, and, apparently as a reward for his assistance to 
Lewis, for Murphy has never demonstrated any outstanding legal 
ability, he was appointed head of the Department of Justice. 

Lest we forget, as apparently the Senate of the United States 
forgot the other day, what happened, let a brief statement be 
made, 

On the 30th of December 1936 there came into the State of 
Michigan from beyond her borders men armed with deadly weap- 
ons, who made no pretense to legal authority; who by force and 
violence seized and held possession of, until the 11th day of Feb- 
ruary following, great factories employing thousands of men. 

These armed invaders imprisoned within the factories workers 
and citizens of the State of Michigan. They drove other workers 
from their usual places of employment and by force prevented 
their return to that toil which supplied their wives and their chil- 
dren with the necessities of life. 

They deprived individuals of their property without due process 
of law. They deprived workingmen of their liberty without the 
shadow of a legal excuse. Many of the men who did these things 
were not even employed in the motor industry in Michigan. Not 
10 percent of those who labored in the factories in the motor in- 
dustry in Flint wanted to go on strike, wanted the factories closed. 

It is admitted that these armed invaders blockaded the streets 
of Flint; that they held up traffic on Federal highways; that they 
compelled travelers to stop and disclose the nature of their business 
and the place of their destination. 

The Governor of Michigan, appearing before a Senate committee 
the other day, did not deny that these acts were committed. He 
admitted that they were illegal. He admitted that he did not en- 
force the law, that he did not protect the citizens in their property 
rights, in their personal rights. He admitted that citizens—not 
one or two, but thousands—were deprived, not for a day but for 
more than a month, of their personal liberty, of their right to earn 
a livelihood. 

His excuse for his failure to faithfully execute the laws—and he 
did fail and about that there is no dispute—is that he desired to 
preserve law and order, that he wanted to prevent blocdshed. 

Assuming that he did desire to prevent bloodshed, his statement 
that he sought to preserve law and order is the rankest hypocrisy. 

Is law and order preserved and maintained when armed men with- 
out authority can seize and hold private property? Is law and or- 
der maintained when men by the hundreds—yes, by the thouands— 
are, by armed men, driven from the places where they lawfully have 
a right to be? Did the Governor maintain law and order when he 
permitted these men day after day, from the 30th day of December 
down to and including the 10th day of February—a period of 39 
days—to by force hold possession of this private property, keep 
some men who were in the factories in those factories, and keep 
others, who had a right to be in and at work, on the outside? 

What would the Governor say had men gone to his office in the 
State capitol at Lansing, thrown him out, or taken possession 
when he was out, and denied him permission to enter when he 
sought to return? Would he have said that law and order was 
being maintained? 

These invaders seized these factories and, when the police force 
of Flint, when the citizens, indignant and outraged to such an 
extent that they, like your Revolutionary forefathers, prepared to 
arm themselves and expel the intruder, the Governor called in 
the National Guard, he says now, to prevent bloodshed, to maintain 
order. But note—with the invader secure in his fortified factory. 

We are now told by the Governor—and this for the first time— 
that on the 8th day of February he wrote a letter addressed to 
John L. Lewis and to Homer Martin, telling them in substance 
that the strikes were illegal and that the law must be obeyed, the 
orders of the court upheld. 

He tells us now that the letter was never sent to Martin, but 
he says that he read it to John L. Lewis on the morning of the 9th, 
and thereafter the invaders moved out. 

The truth of the matter is—and about this there is no dispute— 
that throughout this controversy General Motors stood ready to 
negotiate with the leaders of the strike, and the leaders on the 
ground in this movement—that is to say, the Reuther boys, Bob 
Travis, and Frankensteen, were well-known Communists—as soon 
as those who were holding the plants moved out. 

The truth of the matter is that the Governor called cut the 
National Guard of the State of Michigan, 4,000 strong, and he used 
the State police to prevent the law-enforcing officers of Flint and 
the citizens of that community from expelling those who had 
invaded their factories and their city. 

The Governor used the armed force of the State not to defend 
and to protect the honest citizens who wanted to work but to 
frotect and defend the violators of the law. 

There is no question but that, in this controversy, the forces 
of Lewis end his communistic allies moved out of the factories in 
Flint, not because the Governor told them the strike was illegal, 
not because they were advised by him that the orders of the court 
would be enforced, but they moved out because citizens were being 
sworn in as reserve officers, and the Governor knew—he came to 
realize—that, notwithstanding his threat to use the National Guard 
and the State police to preserve law and order, as he put it—which, 
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being interpreted, means to prevent any attempt to remove by force 
those who were occupying the factories—the citizens of Flint were 
firm in their determination that they would submit no longer to 
the foreign invader. 

The strikers knew on the 30th day of December, and so did the 
Governor, that the sit-down strike was illegal. The strikers knew, 
and so did the Governor, on the first day, the second, the third, 
the fourth, the fifth, the sixth, and so on, down through every day 
in January, that the sit-down strike was illegal, and that they were 
violating the laws of the State of Michigan—that they were depriv- 
ing men and women of their property and of their personal liberty. 

In all that long period of stress and of tumult not once, so far 
as the public press discloses, did the Governor of Michigan ever say 
publicly, through the press or otherwise, to the leaders cf the strike 
or to the strikers that they must evacuate the plants at Flint. 

Now, almost 2 years after the end of that particular strike, he 
comes forward and poses as one who upheld and enforced the law. 

He delayed, he temporized, until the spirit of the revolutionary 
fathers, living in the hearts and souls of the law-abiding citizens 
of Flint, let it be known that no longer would they submit to the 
foreign invader. Then, yielding to the inevitable, he tells us he 
wrote a letter which he never sent, which he never made public. 

The Governor’s failure to declare in the beginning that law and 
order would prevail in Michigan, that the rights of the citizen 
would be protected; the silence of the President of the United 
States, whose duty it was to speak, as did Grover Cleveland in 
another day and age, in behalf of law and order, gave encourage- 
ment to the lawless throughout the land and a wave of sit-down 
strikes swept from one end of the country to the other. 

The Governor of Michigan and the President of the United States, 
by approval of the Governor’s conduct, did not prevent bloodshed. 
It might well be said that their tempocrizing, their encouragement, 
brought about bloodshed. 

The sit-down strikers walked out of the Flint factories on the 
12th day of February 1937. They had demonstrated their ability 
to hold possession of factories, to deprive citizens of their liberty. 

Their acts of lawlessness, of violence, and of bloodshed had been 
condoned by a Governor of a great State and by the President of 
the United States. Encouraged, they tried the same tactics in the 
State of Illinois, and on the 30th day of May 1937 another group 
led by Communists marched on the plants of the Republic Steel 
Co. Ten men were killed and many others injured. 

From coast to coast this wave of rebellion, this civil strife, swept 
our land. Workers were kidnaped; factories were seized and held 
to ransom; United States highways were blocked; interstate com- 
merce was prevented; airplanes carrying food to besieged workers 
were shot down; mobs led by Communists defied local, State, and 
the National Government; they were the first to successfully twist 
the beard and slap the face of Uncle Sam by interferring with 
United States mail. 

The C. I. O. and the Communists knew their friends. 

William Weinstone, secretary of the Michigan district of the 
Communist Party, it was who said: 

“Of first-rate importance among the reasons for the victory must 
be considered the attitude of the Government. By ‘the Govern- 
ment’ I mean in this case the attitude of the Governor of the 
State of Michigan and of President Roosevelt.” 

Oh, it is a sorry story; it is a disgraceful tale. 

If the Governor of a State can suspend the operation of the 
law for a week, for a month, then logically he can suspend it 
indefinitely. 

On the question of law enforcement, whether a mecb shall rule 
or whether its right to defy the law shall be challenged, even 
though there be bloodshed, there can be but one answer. 

Your forefathers wrote the correct answer by their 8 long years 
of struggle, and we, if we would preserve our Union, must follow 
their decision. 





Federal Tax on Retail Stores 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. WRIGHT PATMAN, OF 
JANUARY 24, 1939 


TEXAS, 


Mr. PATMAN. MYr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Reconrp, I include the following address 
delivered by me over the radio on January 24, 1939: 

Good evening, ladies and gentiemen, tonight I invite your 
attention to a matter of Federal legislation of interest to each of 


you. I wish to discuss briefly the major points of the Federal chain- 
store tax bill which is House bill No. 1. During the last congres- 


sional session this exact bill was known as House bill No. 9464. 
Later on in this talk I shall explain the objects and purposes of 
this bill. 
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RADIO AND NEWSPAPERS 


Thomas Jefferson once said: “If the people get the truth, the 
country is safe.” But there are only two ways of getting the truth 
to the greatest number of people at the same time. These are the 
newspaper and the radio. In theory, at least, all newspaper 
columns and radio channels should be open to full discussions of 
major questions. 

In this connection I wish to pay tribute to the radio companies 
for their fairness in granting time on the air to speakers on both 
sides of many problems and major questions. And I wish to thank 
the Columbia Broadcasting System for affording me this oppor- 
tunity to address you, American citizens, on this important bill. 

THIS NOT ONLY MAJOR PROBLEM 


I do not concede that the Federal chain-store tax bill is the only 
major problem before Congress today. But it dovetails into other 
major problems, on which I am working, and it has a great bearing 
on them. I refer to adequate security for the aged, parity income 
for farmers, discriminatory freight rates, a fair monetary systein, 
uncontrolled and uninfluenced by those who are selfishly interested. 

REPRESENTATIVES CARRY OUT THE WILL OF PEOPLE 


The American people are honest, fair, and intelligent. If they 
have the benefit of correct information on both sides of a public 
question, the majority of them will agree on what should be done, 
and by direct communication compel their lawmaking representa- 
tives to carry out their will. 

Public sentiment controls this country to such an extent that I 
do not know of a Member of Congress who is not eager to carry 
out the wishes of a majority of his constituents. 

For it is on Capitol Hill that the battle begins. The proponents 
of each side of a major problem try to convince individual Mem- 
bers of Congress that that side is right and that all the people 
approve that side. Scores of sponsoring methods are employed. 
Many of them are tricky, deceitful, and fraudulent. And in this 
case, opponents of the Federal chain-store tax bill have swamped 
Members of Congress with letters and telegrams against the bill. 

MODERN LOBBY 

Do any of you recall the power lobby? Well, the power lobby 
Was amateurish compared to this modern, streamlined, absentee- 
ownership lobby. It is backed by tens of millions of dollars. It 
is spending huge sums of money each month in the effort to in- 
fluence Members of Congress. 

Money can hire brains and this lobby, having plenty of money, 
has obtained the best brains and the services of the most influen- 
tial people money can buy. Today Washington is flooded with 
all kinds of “legislative consultants” * * * and others, who 
claim to know how to get things printed in the newspapers and 
how, through artful methods, to influence the Members of Con- 
gress. ‘These lobbyists profess vast personal influence and I might 
add that with my introduction of the Federal chain-store tax bill, 
many lobbyist-slaves of the money masters have enjoyed steady 
employment. 

Here is another illustration of chain-store pressure methods: 

Away from Wahington, and throughout the interior of our land, 
the interstate chains have compelled store managers to deliver sets 
of eight form letters to customers. They try to persuade cus- 
tomers, through the use of incorrect data, to write letters to Con- 
gressmen, urging them to oppose the Federal chain-store tax bill. 

These letters are written on stationery supplied gratis by the 
interstate chains. When written they are turned in, unsealed, to 
local chain-store offices. After examination by chain officials, the 
letters are sealed, stamped, and mailed to Washington. 

I admit that this is attention-getting propaganda. But I be- 
lieve that the average Member of Congress gives more serious con- 
sideration to one uninspired letter from a good mother or father, 
with the vision to see local opportunities and local privileges slip- 
ping away from their children and into the hands of a few rich 
money masters of Wall Street, than he gives to a hundred chain 
inspired letters. 

PEOPLE SHOULD LET THEIR WISHES BE KNOWN 

The people of this country who believe in a competitive system, 
equality of opportunity, the preservation of local communities, 
and who are opposed to concentration of wealth—these are the 
people who should let their wishes be known to their Congress- 
men. Otherwise these chain inspired letters and similar chain 
propaganda will have much weight. 

It is my contention that when the people get the truth about the 
Federal chain-store tax bill and express themselves to their Con- 
gressmen the bill will pass Congress by an overwhelming majority 
and will be signed by the President of the United States. 

More than 100 Members of Congress in the House of Representa- 
tives have already informed constituents that they will vote for 
this bill. 

OBJECT OF H. R. 1 

The object of H. R. 1 is to restrict interstate chain stores to the 
boundaries of one State, or to a smaller area than some of them 
now cover. 

The question is asked: “If that is the object, why not leave out 
the tax provision and offer a bill that says an interstate chain 
cannot operate in more than one State?” 

My answer is that such a proposal, if enacted, would probably 
be held unconstitutional. Whereas, if we use the taxing power 
of Congress to reach the same objective, there will be no doubt 
of the constitutionality of the law, when enacted. 
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Why did Congress place a 10-percent tax on State bank cur~ 
rency after the War between the States? Was it for the 
of raising revenue? No. It was to save our currency 
although many State banks suffered from it. 

Why did Congress place a tax on the and transfer 
of machine guns? Was it in order to raise revenue? Not at all. 
It was for a better law enforcement against criminals. Congress 
did not have the power to require registration of such guns or their 
transfer, but it did have the power to place a tax on such owner- 
ship or transfer, and if the tax is not paid, a criminal law is 
automatically violated. 

Thus, it is not at all unusual for Congress to use its taxing 
power in passing a constitutional law to carry out a worthy 
objective. 

RESTRICT CHAINS TO SMALLER AREA 


Briefly, H. R. 1 proposes the levy of a Federal tax on interstate 
retail chain stores, according to the number of stores owned by 
one company. The first nine stores will be tax exempt. On a 
large number of stores in one State the tax will be very small. 
But after 2 years the tax will make it unprofitable for one concern 
to operate a large number of stores in more than one State. 
Local chains will not be seriously affected. 

It is now unlawful for a bank to own a branch in another 
State. It should also be unlawful for chain-store systems to over- 
flow from one State into another. 

Local people cannot always operate a railroad, a telephone com- 
pany, an investment firm, a manufacturing plant, or even a whole- 
sale house. But, if permitted, they can and will operate a local 
bank and local retail stores. 


WILL NOT DESTROY ONE CHAIN COMPANY 


Enactment of the Federal chain-store tax bill will not destroy one 
chain company, but it will crack down and curb the greed of 15 or 
20 interstate, absentee-owned chain concerns. Today there are 
about 1,500 chain-store companies in the United States. The aver- 
age chain has 35 stores. Such a chain will pay so small a sum 
under this law that the owners will have no cause to complain. 


OPPOSITION COMING FROM THE 1 PERCENT OF CHAIN COMPANIES 


Opposition to this bill is coming from the 1 percent of chain- 
store companies that are seeking complete control of our national 
retail distribution. They seek the help of the other 99 percent, but 
will destroy these if the law is not passed. 

Consumers, workers, and farmers will be helped by the passage of 
this bill. But there are two groups of people who claim the bill will 
react harmfully—those who hog the Nation’s most valuable privi- 
leges and those who are honest but have not thought this thing 
through. 

I strongly urge our impartial citizens to give this question thor- 
ough consideration, because I warn them that it affects their eco- 
nomic welfare. The question of saving a few cents now, even if 
true, fades into insignificance when compared with the economic 
disadvantages of unemployment. Monopoly, concentration of money 
and credit, and the destruction of local communities. 

You fathers and your sons can be local businessmen if local 
business can survive. You can never be chain-store magnates or 
make more than clerical wages working for absentee-owned chains. 

When the interstate chain stores began business they claimed 
that wholesalers would be eliminated. 


NO DISTRIBUTIVE EXPENSE SAVED BY LARGE CHAINS 


They predicted more money to producers and savings to con- 
sumers by taking several hundred thousand traveling men off the 
road. It was a beautiful theory, but it failed The big chains 
organized their own wholesale houses, thus failing to cut out 
the wholesale item. And they caused enough traveling men to 
lose their jobs as to seriously affect employment because many 
of these were forced on relief rolls. 

Doubtless they claim this caused a saving in dollars and cents. 
But if so, where did the savings go? The producer did not get 
any. The consumer has not paid less because the spread between 
producer and consumer is greater under interstate chain domina- 
tion than under the old competitive system. 

Government figures prove this statement and your own experi- 
ence will tell you so. Ask your wife about this. 

So the move that threw thousands of people into unemployment 
also poured millions of dollars into the pockets of heartless Wall 
Streeters and gave added millions to a few ambitious but charm- 
ing American girls who took the money to foreign lands for their 
count husbands and no-account husbands to spend abroad. 

EFFECT OF OWNERSHIP BY FEW LARGE CHAINS 

It is admitted that if interstate chains get control of retail 
distribution they will destroy local merchants, including the 
smaller chains. They will destroy local print shops, local insur- 
ance agencies, local newspapers, and smaller manufacturers. 

When that day arrives—and it will come if something is not done 
to prevent it—what chance will our fine young men and women of 
the future have to engage in business? What will it do to your 
own son or daughter? What effect will it have on the good men 
and women who are over 45 or 50 years of age and cannot obtain 
employment in private industry? 

MONOPOLY 

We must crush monopoly or monopoly will crush us. Why, one 
company today alone does 10 percent of the total food business 
in the retail field! 
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If 10 Wall Street concerns were doing the same volume of retail 
food business as this one concern, all the retail food business in 
America would be done by these 10 concerns. 

Do not be misled by the claims of money masters that there is 
no danger of monopoly. They want you to remain indifferent. 
They are trying to put you to sleep. But they will find that is not 
so easy to do. 

You cannot overlook this startling fact that 24 banks (13 of which 
are in New York City) own one-third of the banking resources of 
the Nation. In other words, one-third of the banking resources 
of the 16,000 banks throughout the United States is owned by these 
24 banks—the directors of which are also directors of large business 


- concerns of the Nation. 
’ FEW MEN, CONTROLLING FEW BANKS, CONTROL CORPORATE WEALTH OF 


NATION 


In this way the few men who control a few banks also control 
the corporate wealth and much individual wealth of the country. 
There are direct interlocking relationships between these few Wall 
Street banks and the concerns that are now getting stranglehold 
control of our national retail distribution. 

The people should free themselves now from the clutches of such 
concentrated greed. They should recover their valuable privileges 
and opportunities. They should preserve their local communities 
and thereby encourage the sound growth of the home, church, and 
school—three great institutions upon which all civilization is built. 

Thank you for the courtesy of your attention. 





Cost-of-Production Bill for Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SAM C. MASSINGALE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1939 


Mr. MASSINGALE. Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, herewith is presented a concurrent resolution adopted 
by both houses of the State Legislature of Oklahoma, me- 
morializing Congress to pass what is known as the cost-of- 
production bill for farmers. I have introduced in this ses- 
sion H. R. 2371, which it is believed meets the demand of the 
Oklahoma Legislature in this particular respect. Not only 
have I introduced the bill but about a dozen other Members 
of the House have introduced an identical bill. In the 
United States Senate 18 Senators have joined in an identical 
bill. 

H. R. 2371 is the bill agreed upon by a number of Members 
of the House and Senate to try to meet the demands of the 
farming population of the country for a change in farm legis- 
lation. Briefly, the only part of the biil that will cause the 
expenditure of any money is that part which carries forward 
the commodity loan feature, soil-conservation benefit pay- 
ments, and crop insurance. This and the similar bills intro- 
duced at this session repeal all provisions for crop control. 
It obviates the necessity and expense of an army of Federal 
employees in an effort to regulate the management of farms. 
It has no provision for the curtailment or the reduction or 
destruction of farm products and will be found to be, I be- 
lieve, practicaily in agreement with the wishes of the farmers 
of the United States. 

Under this bill the Secretary is obliged to ascertain and 
determine for each year the average cost of producing farm 
products which enter into interstate commerce to the extent 
of $10,000,000 per year. He takes into account the 5-year 
average production and average yield to make this deter- 
mination, and the same formula is applied to the farmer and 
his business in making this estimate as is applied by business 
and industry in making their estimates and fixing their cost 
charges. It provides for the payment to the farmer of the 
cost of production price for the farm commodities covered, 
for the estimated domestic consumption of such commodi- 
ties, and for the handling of the surplus farm products 
without any expense to the Government of the United 
States—the farmer to receive for whatever surplus percen- 
tage he may have, the world price, less the cost of handling 


such surplus in the markets of the world. It provides for 
an orderly method of getting rid of these surpluses without 
dumping them on the market, and it protects the American 
farmer against competing farm commodities that are raised 
abroad and shipped into this country by authorizing an in- 
crease in tariff rates on such commodities. 

If this bill is enacted into law there will be no more plow- 
ing up, plowing under, or destruction of farm products. It 
gives to the farmer the equivalent of a tariff just as the 
manufacturer has enjoyed for 150 years. Its only purpose 
is to be fair to the American farmer and enable him to deal 
with Americans on an American basis for his farm products. 
If it is fair for the manufacturer to be guaranteed an Amer- 
ican market for his products domestically consumed, it is 
also fair to the farmer to have the same privilege. It will 
enable the farmer to live on the farm and have some secur- 
ity. There is little security on the farm now. As a rule, 
the farmers are not able to make a living. The present farm 
law, it is believed, is more largely responsible for the eco- 
nomic condition of the farmer than any other legislation. 
The present law makes it possible to herd the small farmer 
into groups of peons and shuffle them off to the W. P. A. if 
they can get on there, to work for a mere pittance and to 
give them the belief that the farm is an unworthy place for 
a man of any ambition to live, and at the same time, the 
present law acts to subsidize and further enrich large 
farmers and corporations. 

The concurrent resolution above referred to is as follows: 

Whereas the price of cotton is below the cost of production; and 

Whereas wheat and corn and other grain crops are an absolute 
necessity for food and feed in times of peace and in times of war, 
and the price of the same is below the cost of production; and 

Whereas the price of meats, foods, and feeds produced by the 
farmer is unreasonably low; and 

Whereas the farmers who produce the same are compelled to do so 
at a loss instead of a profit; and 

Whereas such prices prevailing tend to demoralize the farmers and 
business and render it impossible for the sections of the country 
depending upon agriculture for its prosperity, to progress; and 

Whereas the United States is essentially an agricultural nation; 
and 

Whereas the present plight of agriculture is a terrible handicap to 
our democratic institutions and a hindrance to our educational 
system and an invitation leading toward dictatorship which this 
country does not embrace: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of Okla- 
homa in the seventeenth legislature assembled (the senate con- 
curring therein), That the Congress of the United States be, and 
the same is hereby memorialized to enact speedily the resolution 
known as the Domestic Allotment Act, guaranteeing to farmers 
and producers the cost of production for all that portion of their 
crops and products consumed in the United States of America; be it 
further 

Resolved, That copy of this resolution be, by the chief clerk of 
the house of representatives, mailed to each member of the Okla- 
homa delegation in Congress. 


The A. A. A. Wheat Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 
OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 26 (legislative day of Tuesday, January 17), 
1939 





ADDRESS BY MILBURN L. WILSON AT THE JACKSON DAY 
DINNER, GREAT FALLS, MONT., JANUARY 7, 1939 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp a very able 
address by Under Secretary of Agriculture Milburn L. Wil- 
son, delivered at the Jackson Day dinner, Great Falls, Mont., 
January 7,1939. This address is an exceptionally clear expo- 
sition of the operations of the A. A. A. wheat program. 
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There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the Great Falls Tribune, January 8, 1939] 


WHEAT ProceamM Has BEEN ACCEPTED, Says WILSON—SEEDING OF 
Wouvrer Crop Way UNpER Last Year—UNbDeER SECRETARY OF AGRI- 
CULTURE, SPEAKING AT JACKSON Day BANQuET HERE, ASSERTS 
FarMERS TAKE REALISTIC ATTITUDE TO WorRLD SITUATION 


The text of the address made at the Jackson Day dinner here 
Saturday night by Under Secretary of Agriculture Milburn L. Wil- 
son, and attended by Democratic Party leaders from all over 
Montana, follows: 

“We are met here tonight to reexamine the spirit and help 
unify the purpose of the Democratic Party in Montana and in the 
Nation. In Washington, D. C., and in each of the other 47 States 
other groups of party workers have met. Along with us, they 
have listened to the Jackson Day address of the President of the 
United States and the national leader of our party, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Through him we have rededicated ourselves to the 
task of helping maintain an America that lives by the ideals of 
the great Democrat of the earlier West, Andrew Jackson. 

“PROUD TO MEET IN FELLOWSHIP 


“Like other members of the party who have been honored and 
trusted by appointment to public office I am proud to meet in fellow- 
ship with the wheelhorses of the party in my home State. You are 
the people who work day in and day out to keep up the party organ- 
ization. You make personal sacrifices for the cause. Before and 
since the day of Andrew Jackson, the party workers in the towns, 
the counties, and the States have made it possible for the principles 
that the party puts forward to kecome effective in governmental 
action. Your party leaders and your fellow citizens owe you thanks 
for doing what is often a thankless task though it is a task essential 
to the maintenance of the American way of life. Only so long as 
we have political parties contending freely for public acceptance of 
their programs will we have a democracy; to have political parties 
we must have political party workers. 

“This fact was well understood by Andrew Jackson. Through 
many stages of party and public responsibility he rose to the highest 
office of the land. Jackson was left entirely on his own resources 
as a boy, educated himself, struck out for the West, was merchant, 
tailor, dealer in land, farmer, attorney general for his district, and 
served in the Tennessee Constitutional Convention. In all these 
things Jackson has counterparts among the Montana men whom I 
came to know and to respect 30 years ago when I first came to the 
State. These were the men who had come in here after the gold 
rush, developed the business and agriculture, helped organize the 
labor of the Territory, served in the Montana Constitutional Con- 
vention. 

“Jackson, the first westerner, like the later westerners, was a man 
who got things done. He never hesitated in making decisions or 
accepting responsibility. His biographers pepper their pages with 
instances of his hair-trigger action. For example: Jackson was hold- 
ing court when a heavily armed, drunken badman started a row and 
defied the sheriff to arrest him. ‘This court is adjourned for 10 
minutes,’ said Judge Jackson, drawing a pistol. Well, within the 
10 minutes the court was reconvened, and the order in the room 
was perfect. 

“MODERN ANDREW JACKSON 

“For energy and decisiveness, for comprehension of the needs 
of the common man, for the will and the ability to lead public 
action that will meet these needs, Franklin D. Roosevelt has been 
rightly called the twentieth-century Jackson. He has championed 
the cause of the men and women who have their own way to 
make. The farm families, the working families, the families of 
the men who operate the small business establishments have had 
his first concern. Under his leadership there has been steady, 
unremitting effort to put into effect national policies that will 
assure some security to the men and women who work with hand 
and brain and to their children. 

“It is hardly necessary at this occasion to review the accomplish- 
ments of this administration, or to comment at length upon the 
problems resting before the present session of Congress. I regard 
the message of the President to the Congress on the state of the 
Union delivered on Wednesday of this week as one of the most 
outstanding and one of the most typical of the Roosevelt state 
papers. All of you read the message. Many of you heard it on 
the radio. You will recall he started out by saying, ‘Storms from 
abroad directly challenge three iastitutions indispensable to Amer- 
ica now as always. First is religion. It is the source of the other 
two—democracy and international good faith.’ He contrasted with 
great clarity the authoritarian systems of government with the 
democratic systems of government and said that in this turbulent 
world trouble may lie ahead. , 

“He stated that he would send to the Congress in the near fu- 
ture a special message making recommendations for certain essen- 
tials for defense in this new world situation. ‘A strong and united 
nation,’ said the President, ‘may be destroyed if it is unprepared 
against sudden attack,’ and, further, with great wisdom did he 
say, ‘Our Nation’s program of social and economic reform is there- 
fore a part of defemse as basic as armaments themselves.’ He 
pointed out that ‘the first duty of all statesmanship today is to 
bring capital and manpower together, such that we can use our 
men and natural resources to make ours a Nation with an $80,- 
000,000,000 income, rather than a Nation with a $60,000,000,000 
income, as it is today.’ He pointed out a number of specific ways 
that the new tocls which this democratic administration has de- 





veloped in the last 6 years must be sharpened, such as the ‘per- 
fecting of our farm program to farmers’ income and con- 
sumers’ purchasing power from alternate risks Pome yes and 
crop shortages—standards of honesty in our markets 
broader coverage of social security, coordination in the railroad and 
transportation field, new techniques to develop wider markets for 
electric power, imp the tax relationships, the perfecting of 
labor organization and a universal ungrudging attitude of em- 
ployers toward the labor movement, until there is a minimum of 
interruption of production and unemployment because of disputes, 
and acceptance by labor of the truth that the welfare of labor 
depends upon increased balanced output of ’ He pointed 
out our continual responsibility to the ed until an $80,- 
000,000,000 national income can absorb them in private employ- 
ment. We, as Democrats, are gratified at the well nigh universally 
favorable comments upon this message by all groups within the 
Democratic Party and by those liberal Republicans who do not put 
party above national welfare and national progress. 
“WORKING FOR FARMERS 


“I have been most closely associated with the efforts of this 
administration on behalf of the farm people, and I can assure you 
that these efforts have been rtrong and continuous. 

“Stop for a moment and recall the condition of Montana agricul- 
ture 6 years ago tonight. The producers of the export crops were 
economically paralyzed by the crippling blows struck at world trade 
by Republican administrations in the 1920’s. In the early 1920's, 
when the farm depression started, agriculture had called for help. 
The Republican Party’s only answer was to increase tariffs and 
shut out imports of foreign goods which might have been used 
to buy our wheat and other farm products. 

“Again, after the crash of 1929, when farmers were in desperate 
need of assistance, the Republican administration tried to fool the 
farmer with the hollow slogan, “The American market for the Amer- 
ican farmer.’ They raised tariffs again and shut out still more of 
the goods which foreign nations might have exchanged for farm 
products. In both instances they took the occasion of a tariff re- 
vision ostensibly in the interests of the farmers to boost duties 
on industrial products. They destroyed moe of the foreign market 
for farm products and, at the same time, increased the cost of 
articles which farmers buy. By 1932 the value of agricultural ex- 
ports had fallen to the lowest level in 42 years. Some of this loss 
has been regained. The value of farm exports for the last fiscal 
year, ending June 30, 1938, had increased $300,000,000, or 50 percent, 
over the 1932-33 season. In the meantime farm income doubled 
over 1932. 

“MONTANA WHEAT AND PROSPERITY 


“Let’s be more specific and talk about wheat. When you consider 
Montana prosperity, you have to think of wheat along with live- 
stock, diversified crops, and the products of the mines and forests. 
Directly or indirectly, the welfare of wheat producers affects the 
welfare of all Montanans. 

“Montana wheat farmers aren’t as well off as they should be. 
Conditions have been hard. But where would Montana farmers be 
without the A. A. A. programs and where would Montana towns be? 

“Remember that the wheat p by farmers and the 
A. A. A. in 1933 got a violent set-back in 1936 and that only now 
are wheat farmers once more able to have a real wheat plan. 

“The present situation of wheat farmers has been gathering ever 
since 1936 when the 6-to-3 decision of the Supreme Court deprived 
wheat producers of effective means of working together—the means 
they had in the first A. A. A. p The first A. A. A. wheat 
plan looks simple now, but in 1933 it seemed a complex pioneering 
effort. It was a lifesaver for the farmers and for the people who 
depend upon farmers for a living. 

“The year 1933 was significant to wheat growers for another 
reason. In 1933 the United States also pioneered in the interna- 
tional wheat agreement. While this international agreement did 
not produce all the results hoped for then, the effort is being re- 
vived this year with prospects for some ultimate accomplishment. 
I shall have a little more to say about that later on. 

“Republican enemies of the farm program often give much of 
the credit for reduction of the wheat surpluses to the weather and 
not to the A. A. A. and fail to point out the crop-insurance value 
that the A. A. A. payments had during the first drought years. 
We all know the payments were lifesavers. Where would Montana 
farmers and small towns have been in 1934 without the A. A. A. 


program? 
“ACT NOT IN EFFECT IN 1938 


“The 1936 Supreme Court decision left wheat farmers open to all 
the dangers of unlimited wheat production. In 1936 it seemed 
certain that the wheat surplus would recur with good weather and 
that prices would fall. These things have come to pass. They 
came to pass in 1938, not on account of any failure of the new farm 
act but because the new Farm Act of 1938—which I am glad to say 
was supported in Congress by the votes of all Members of the 
Montana delegation—had not had a chance to be effective for 
wheat. Let me repeat this point: The present farm program was 
not in effect for wheat in 1938. Most of the 1938 crop was in the 
ground long before the act was passed. For a demonstration of 
how the new act is taking hold for wheat, look at the seedings of 
winter wheat for harvest in 1939. Already winter-wheat farmers 
have reduced their seedings from a year ago by more than 10,000,000 
acres. This is a sharper reduction than has ever been made by 
winter-wheat farmers in any single year previously. It indicates 
that wheat farmers, when they have the facts and when there is 
available an effective program, will cooperate in that program. The 
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winter-wheat farmers have shown what they can do. Now it is up 
to the spring-wheat farmers. 

“The 10,000,000-acre cut in winter wheat indicates that the 
American wheat farmer is taking a realistic attitude toward t 
world situation as it is. 

“In 1936 Secretary Wallace sent Chester Davis to Europe to find 
out what the United States could do about the prcblem of in- 
creased tariffs, quotas, and all the various restrictions on our 
export agricultural surplus trade which have characterized the 
extreme nationalism of the post-war years. Mr. Davis called on 
ministers of trade and agriculture in the principal importing coun- 
tries of Europe to see just what chance there was for American 
farmers, including wheat farmers, to regain at least part of the 
markets they had lost. Chester Davis came back to the United 
States in the spring of 1936 with a pessimistic report. He found 
little to justify hope by American farmers that they could regain 
and hold their former export markets. The fears of Chester Davis 
in 1936 have been confirmed by subsequent experience. It is true 
that a year ago the United States exported 100,000,000 bushels of 
wheat because of a very favorable combination of circumstances, 
but this year we are having to take extraordinary measures to 
hold our share of the world wheat business. 

“Last summer Secretary Wallace asked me to see again a num- 
ber of the people visited by Mr. Davis in 1936. I came back to 
the United States and was forced to make about the same report 
that Chester Davis made in 1936. In every country in Europe 
where there is a square foot of land suitable for wheat you will 
find wheat growing upon it or farmers trying to grow wheat. 

“GREATEST WHEAT CROP 

“This past summer when I was abroad I attended an unofficial 
meeting of the international wheat committee. The committee 
met before the 1938 wheat harvest, which turned out to be the 
greatest in the world’s history. 

“Even then, however, the international committee saw trouble 
ahead for wheat farmers. Their thought seemed to be that there 
had to be international cocperation before there could be sound 
improvement of the world wheat situation, and they doubted that 
this international cooperation could come about right away. I 
came back to the United States and told Secretary Wallace that as 
far as I could find out every major wheat exporting country but 
ours was prepared to take governmental action to obtain a larger 
share of the world wheat market than they could expect without 
government action. That is why the United States today has had 
to take governmental measures to hold its fair share of the world 
wheat market. Secretary Wallace is hopeful—and I share his 
hope—that this ‘fight-it-out period’ is only temporary and that it 
is preliminary to an international ever-normal granary for wheat. 

“SIGNIFICANT FACTS 


“But whether temporary or not, the implication isthesame. That 
implication is that the days of unlimited wheat production and 
unlimited wheat export from the United States are gone, and that 
wheat farmers must work out for themselves some program that 
they can live with and prosper under year after year. These are 
simple facts facing wheat farmers. They are facts of utmost sig- 
nificance to Montana. It is not a question of whether we like it or 
not, but what we are going to do about it. I believe the winter- 
wheat farmers have taken these hard facts into consideration in 
planting 10,000,000 less acres than they planted last year. 

“The wheat farmers of the United States don’t believe in scarcity. 
They believe in plenty. They believe with Secretary Wallace and 
Chester Davis that we should have an abundant ever-normal 
granary for wheat. But when the granary is full and running over, 
there is little use in production that cannot be moved into con- 
sumption. I don’t see any alternative to some form of surplus 
control on the part of American wheat farmers, and I don’t believe 
that the American wheat farmer sees any alternative either. 

“The new A. A. A. wheat program is just about the best deal the 
American farmer has had in a good many years. You can look the 
world over and you won’t find any country offering its wheat farm- 
ers as good a deal as the American wheat farmer is getting in the 
A. A. A, program. 

“First of all, this program faces the situation we have in the world 
today. I have told you about the export situation. The market just 
isn’t in sight there. I have told you about the ever-normal granary. 
This program is reasonable. It is realistic. 

“The program conserves the soil. It recognizes that our soil is 
our heritage and that we must conserve it. 

“This program, with crop insurance, guarantees a farmer some 
crop to sell every year, regadless of loss from weather. 

“This program means some income to producers regardless of crop 
losses. With wheat to sell, and with conservation and parity pay- 
ments, the Montana farmer can look forward this year to between 75 
and 85 cents a bushel as a minimum on his production on his 
allotted acres. He can count on payments of around 27 cents a 
bushel on his normal yield even if his crop is a total failure. 


“CONCRETE EXAMPLE 


“Let us look at what this means in concrete terms for the farmers 
of Montana. Take, as an example, a farmer with an acreage allot- 
ment for 1938 of 100 acres. and a normal yield of 10 bushels an 
acre or a total of 1,000 bushels. What does the 1939 A. A. A. program 
mean to this farmer? 

“First of all, he can insure himself against crop failure through 
Federal crop insurance. He can be sure of having 750 bushels of 
= to sell next fall, no matter what happens to his crop after he 
seeds. 
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“Not only is he sure of at least three-fourths of his average pro- 
duction in actual wheat, but he is guaranteed, as a cooperator, sub- 
stantial cash payments on his normal production for his coopera- 
tion in seeding within his acreage allotment. On that 1,000 bushels 
normal yield he will earn payments of $270. 

“Suppose that the pressure of world surplus is still bearing 
down on wheat farmers next fall. He can borrow between 50 
and 55 cents a bushel, and he still holds title to his wheat. On a 
thousand bushels this would be a cash return of between $500 
and $550. With his payments, this totals about $800. He gets this 
for his cooperation in putting about 25 surplus acres to soil- 
conserving uses. 

“In other words, this cooperating Montana farmer can be sure 
of at least 80 cents a bushel. He is apt to get more. 

“Compare this with the fellow who stays out of the program 
and plants more than his allotment. 

“He takes a chance on crcep failure without insurance. 

“He misses out on that $270 in payments, and he takes his 
chance of getting an income based on a price of 50 cents a bushel 
or less. Suppose he plants 25 more acres. At a price of 50 cents 
he would have $125 more as compared with around $300 for the 
man in the program. 

“The main thing that wheat farmers are interested in is a guar- 
antee of fair returns. The present act employs several measures to 
defend the returns of wheat farmers. As I have shown, these 
include production adjustment, the wheat loan, crop insurance, 
and the opportunity to use marketing quotas in certain circum- 
stances, if two-thirds of the wheat farmers approve. 

“This is a program that American farmers can build upon and 
use year after year. It lacks one important element. That is the 
element of a sure and simple method of financing. A tariff-equiva- 
lent tax something like the old processing tax has been advocated 
by this administration as a source of revenue for the program. 
With such a source of funds, farmers will be assured a decent 
income, regardless of wheat price. 

“If funds from this or some other source were available year 
after year for parity payments, wheat growers would not be as 
dependent as they are now on the 60-cent wheat loan. With a 
wheat loan above the market, exports are likely to be restricted 
unless the loan is offset by an export subsidy. A system of supple- 
menting growers’ income with payments financed out of special 
taxes is almost certain to be more satisfactory in the long run than 
a@ system of pegging prices through loans that are above the 
market. 

“Since 1933, $42,000,000 has been paid to Montana agriculture 
producers through the Federal agricultural program. 

“ “PARMERS’ TARIFF’ 


“It used to be said that the old processing tax was the ‘farmers’ 
tariff.’ Farmers were aware that when they were growing more 
wheat than could be consumed in this country, the 42-cent tariff 
on wheat was of no use whatever to them. The same is true today. 
What the wheat producers need is the kind of tariff protection that 
really protects, and the processing tax will do it. 

“This program which I have just outlined to you gives a basis 
for the Montana wheat grower this year to look forward to a mini- 
mum of 75 or 80 cents a bushel on his allotted acreage, is positively 
making the tariff effective, and on the domestically consumed por- 
tion of the crop it is dollars-and-cents equality for agriculture. Yet 
this is the program which in the campaign last fall was vigorously 
attacked by the Republicans right and left and by others who were 
either ignorant or grossly misinformed as to the details of the pro- 
gram. As a matter of fact, among us Demccrats, I may say that 
this program has the endorsement of the major farm organizations 
made up as they are of working farmers, regardless of parties or 
politics. This program has largely been worked out in a demo- 
cratic way by the farm organizations, and it has been implemented 
and put into action by a great Secretary of Agriculture, by a friendly 
Democratic Congress, and by a President who has had a deeper, 
more fundamental interest in agricuiture than any President since 
Abraham Lincoln. This program, bearing the endorsement of the 
farm organizations, was developed largely by the farmers them- 
selves and, implemented by our party, is the program which was 
condemned in the campaign last fall as regimentation, as Govern- 
ment dictatorship, as ‘selling the farmers down the river,’ as be- 
traying the American farmer, and so forth. It was called all sorts of 
names. Most of the charges that were made against it were posi- 
tively dishonest and not within the rules of fair political combat. 
Since a great many farmers in the Corn Belt and in the Wheat Belt 
have been traditionally Republican since the Civil War, the Repub- 
lican strategy has been to criticize, to make misstatements, to play 
on old prejudices, and to divide the farmers into warring factions 
among themselves, and to faintly suggest the possibilities of such 
unworkable procedures as a price-fixing and the two-price system. 
I believe that the kind of strategy which won the Republicans some 
Members of Congress in this recent election will react upon them. 
The facts are the Republicans have never had a farm program. 
They were responsible for the veto of the McNary-Haugen bill when 
it would have worked, and they have not now nor did they in the 
recent campaign propose any definite, concrete farm proposal. 
Mark my word—they are not going to offer any proposal in this 
coming session of Congress nor in the next session of Congress. 
They can’t, because of the great conflict of interest between the 
eastern high-tariff monopolistic Republicans and the western Re- 
publicans of the type of William Allen White, of Kansas. 

“TRADE AGREEMENTS 

“I have dwelt at length upon the A. A. A. wheat program as an 

example of the New Deal’s interest in agriculture. 
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“Another specific phase of what is being done by the Federal 
Government for agriculture is the trade-agreements program. In 
that connection, I want to mention especially the trade agreement 
with Great Britain, and to point out that in this agreement the 
previous 6-cent preference which Canadian and other Empire- 
grown wheat received on British markets has been removed. This 
is potentially of large benefit to United States wheat producers 
because it means that when conditions are normal the wheat of 
the United States can compete on the same basis as that from 
the Dominion and does not have to compete against the 6-cent 
preferential. 

“So we have in the wheat program of this administration the 
basis for enabling the farm families of Montana in the areas that 
are fitted for wheat production to stay there and farm. That is 
the objective of all of the new farm programs which have been 
sponsored by the farm people, furthered by President Roosevelt 
and Henry Wallace, and enacted by the Democratic majority in 
Congress. These programs look to a stable agriculture in all parts 
of the country. I need not remind you of the financial help that 
has been given to bring this about. The aid given in financing 
and refinancing mortgages and annual production credit and co- 
operative credit by the Farm Credit Administration has enabled 
many a Montana farm family to stay on the land, supporting 
itself, and buying in the stores of Montana merchants. Many other 
families who had exhausted all the usual sources of credit based 
upon security have been financed through periods of distress that 
were no fault of their own and saved as self-sufficing citizens of 
Montana by the rehabilitation loans of the Farm Security 
Administration. 

“REHABILITATION LOAN 

“To bring the importance of these things home to those of you 
who don’t live on the land, let me give you the history of a family 
in one of our Montana counties. The family, consisting of man 
and wife in early middle age and three children, was about to lose 
its farm in 1934, and all machinery and liyestock through fore- 
closure of mortgages or forfeiture under sales contracts. The 
members of that family were about to be sent out from the farm 
the man’s father had homesteaded—and sent out stripped even 
of the capital goods to make a new start. They were about to dis- 
appear from the market as customers for anything but the neces- 
sities of life bought from a relief allowance. 

“They made application to the Farm Security Administration for 
assistance. They got it. The county farm debt adjustment com- 
mittee brought the man and his creditors together and adjusted 
his debts until they were at the point where he could carry and 
pay them. Then the Farm Security supervisors sat down with the 
man and his wife and worked out a farm-and-home plan. The 
plan required more livestock and machinery. To carry it through 
and to pay off the adjusted debts, a loan was made. So this man 
was financed through his difficulties, and there the family has 
stayed, producing and trading in the community. Since July 
1935, 5,900 farm rehabilitation loans amounting to $5,700,000 have 
been made in Montana. 


“CONSERVE AND USE WATER 


“Financing is not the only problem of agricultural stability and 
security. In our part of the continent agriculture and all the 
rest of our economy depend upon the conservation and wise use 
of water. As in the other phases of agricultural development, 
this administration has given special attention to the water prob- 
lems of Montana. The resources, small and large, are being devel- 
oped in a rational way through a variety of Federal programs. 
Along with water development has gone grass development. With 
the help of Federal programs of the Roosevelt administration, the 
people of Montana have made a great deal of progress in consoli- 
dating their agricultural resources together, into a foundation for 
a stable agriculture which means a stable general economy for the 
State. 

“We realize, of course, that in the areas irrigated by the waters 
impounded by extensive structures and thus with a high capital 
charge against the land we must have a crop of high value in order 
to meet the charges. Thus, sugar beets have played and will con- 
tinue to play an important part in the agriculture of Montana. 
But our agricultural stability must be worked out in ways con- 
sistent with maintaining stability in the agriculture of other parts 
of the Nation. The sugar problem centers about two facts—on the 
continent we don’t produce as much sugar as we consume; and our 
island territories and possessions and the rich island of Cuba just 
offshore supply part of our sugar requirements. You in this audi- 
ence who are familiar with the sugar industry will remember that 
world forces in 1934 drove the price to a point that caused universal 
distress in the industry. The result was the Sugar Act of 1934— 
an act sought by farmers. Under it and its successor, the Sugar 
Act of 1937, the sugar producers have had advantages that compare 
favorably with those enjoyed by any other group of producers 
affected by the farm programs. They have run their acreage to 
the maximum allowed under the act of 1987. Now comes dissatis- 
faction among those who would like to put new acreage into sugar. 
It is impossible under the present act. The term of the act expires 
in 1940 and a new act will then be considered. There will be a 
conflict among the interests of our island dependencies and terri- 
tories, the interests of the cane and beet growers, the refiners and 
the processors, 
ducers in the United States who are able to sell more of their 
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of the act that is to take place there will be room for expansion 


and the interests of the hog, wheat, and rice pro- | 


products to Cuba as this country buys more of Cuba’s sugar. As | 
2 we hepe, and I hope, that in the revision of the terms | 
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of the Montana sugar-beet . As Americans, we want to 
see justice done as nearly as may be to all the interests involved. 

“That is the aim of our party throughout the range of action 
taken in behalf of social betterment during the crowded 6 years 
of the Roosevelt administration. We have seen established a sys- 
tem of social security with insurance against the hazards of un- 
employment and old age. The latter problem, one of the most 
pressing before our society today, has been intensified by the fact 
that many who in late middle age lost all their resources in the 
Hoover depression now face want in their old age after a Hfetime 
of toil and thrift. The Democratic Party is committed to develop 
the system of social security to the maximum extent possible in 
order to help citizens cope with this distressing problem. 


“COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


“We have seen established the principle of collective bargaining 
between employees and employers. The leaders of Montana labor 
whom I see here in this audience can speak eloquently of what a 
boon this has been to the progress of the labor movement. 

“In short, we have seen on many fronts action to improve and 
stabilize the condition of labor, of industry, and of agriculture. 
The way is being cleared for cooperation among the people in all 
three great divisions of our economy. Montana Democrats have 
played a leading part in the State and Federal governmental work 
of these stirring years. In our statehouse carrying on the affairs 
of a commonwealth effectively and efficiently we are proud to have 
a Democratic Governor. Our solidly Democratic delegation in the 
first three Congresses of the Roosevelt administration has on the 
whole been steadfastly for the program of the great liberal move- 
ment that was fathered by the Democratic Party of the 1930's 
under the leadership of President Roosevelt. 

“To the executive branch of the Federal Government, the Mon- 
tana democracy has contributed the services of one of the most 
acute minds and effective administrative talents that has served 
agriculture. From 1924 on, Chester Davis was in the thick of the 
fight for justice to agriculture. In the early days of the A. A. A. 
he bore an incredibly heavy load, starting the commodity pro- 
grams, carrying them through the drouth years, directing the way 
to the conservation programs after the 1936 Supreme Court de- 


| cision. Along with Secretary Wallace, Chester Davis will live in 


history as leader among the small group of determined men whose 
thought forged out the farm program and whose management 
made it work. In his present work, as a member of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, the influence of Ches- 
ter Davis is essentially the democratic influence of a man whose 
interest primarily is in the farmer and the small home owners 
who make up the bulk of our citizens both in Montana and in the 
Nation as a whole. 
“INSPIRED BY WALSH 


“Also in the executive branch is a Montanan who has brought 
good common sense to bear upon one of the important problems 
of Government today—selecting and training Government em- 
ployees. As chairman of the Civil Service Commission, Harry 
Mitchell has performed services that will have lasting effect. 

“These men and this group of Democratic leaders assembled here 
have been inspired in their public work by the example and the 
memory of our own great champion of democracy—Senator T. J. 
Walsh. Now that we can look back upon his career from the van- 
tage point of the years, we see the judgment forming that he was 
one of the great men of the United States for a span of more than 
3 decades—from 1912 to his untimely death in 1933. I have been 
told by men who were in the inner councils of the Wilson admin- 
istration that Wocdrow Wilson held Senator Walsh’s abilities and 
integrity in the very highest esteem. 

“Walsh’s liberalism was strictly in the Jacksonian tradition. It 
sprang from the experience of facing handicaps in youth, overcom- 
ing them by sheer ability and tenacity, and rising to the top in his 
profession. Through this experience he acquired an insight into 
a sympathy with the problems of the individual that shaped his 
liberal individual and political philosophy. He left a tradition and 
an influence that will not be forgotten in Montana. 

“I hope that soon, as the people of Montana realize the national 
significance of Senator Walsh’s career and personality, this living 
generation will perpetuate his memory. I venture to say it will not 
be long before we will be entering our subscriptions to a fund for 
a statue of Senator Walsh or some other appropriate memorial. 


“TWO-PARTY SYSTEM 


“Democracy in this country must be carried on by the two-party 
system. There must be vigorous combats between the two parties. 
There must be definite programs offered by the two parties. Now, 
the Republican Party, as we all know, grew step by step in the last 
50 years into a party of special privilege and developed a conserva- 
tive let-alone point of view. Many great changes during this 
period were taking place within our country and within the world. 
Machines were substituting for man labor. The free land was 
disappearing. The power of wealth was concentrating in New York 
City. The Republican leaders seemed to be either unconscious of 
the effect of these changes on the great mass of farmers, of working 
people, and of ordinary citizens. On the other hand, the revolt of 
Theodore Roosevelt in 1912 showed that a liberal element within 
that party was dissatisfied with this backward-looking national 
leadership. Woodrow Wilson gave a great impetus to the true Jef- 
fersonian principles of democracy and drew the allegiance of the 
growing independent vote in this country, but the great rebirth 
of democracy, in my judgment, came about with the election in 
1932 and the leadership of Franklin D. Roosevelt. These great 











changes are bringing about a rebirth of democracy within the 
United States. The battle is on—and I believe a finer and more 
democratic civilization lies ahead, but it is to be gained only at the 
price of struggle and political warfare. The strategy of our oppo- 
sition is to divide and to stir up strife and to offer no program. 
If we are to reach the goals outlined by Woodrow Wilson, we must 
remember that a house divided against itself cannot stand—we 
must have unity within our ranks, we must formulate our program 
through the democratic processes, and we must not allow person- 
alities to disrupt or divide us. 

“Harmony and unity are needed in our national life as well as in 
the States in these days of troubled world conditions. The rise 
of dictatorships has presented a threat to democracy that no nation 
respecting personal liberty can ignore. The effort to extend the 
influence of dictatorships to this hemisphere cannot be disregarded. 
In these difficult times we can be thankful for the firm hand and 
the sane foreign policy of President Roosevelt. The strongest voice 
in the world today for the maintenance of popular government and 
democratic institutions is the voice of Franklin D. Roosevelt. On 
this Jackson Day we may well be grateful that under his leader- 
ship we have kept the flag of the United States honored and re- 
spected in a world torn by strife and discord. We may well be 
grateful that under his leadership we have contributed to world 
peace, saved democracy here in America.” 
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ARTICLE BY DOROTHY THOMPSON 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I read Herr Hitler’s ad- 
dress in a newspaper. I have before me an article written 
by Miss Dorothy Thompson, as it appears in this morning’s 
Washington Post, entitled “The Hitler Speech.” I think 
Miss Thompson’s analysis of Herr Hitler’s speech is one of 
the finest analyses I have ever read. I believe Senators will 
want to have Miss Thompson’s article where they can readily 
refer to it. Therefore, I ask unanimous consent that Miss 
Thompson’s article be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of February 1, 1939] 
ON THE RECORD 
(By Dorothy Thompscn) 
THE HITLER SPEECH 


Whenever Hitler moderates his voice and delivers a speech in a 
tone to which civilized ears are accustomed, the world breathes a 
sigh of relief and is inclined to praise him. 

Thus Mr. Chamberlain finds that the Monday speech was not 
one calculated to throw the world into war, and Senator Kry 
PITTMAN suggests that if Hitler’s future actions are as tolerant as 
his Reichstag speech there will be no fear of any immediate war. 

As a matter of fact, Hitler never delivered a more ominous speech 
or one more cunningly calculated to befuddile his opponents and 
create dissension in democracies. 

The speech boils down to a declaration of intention to reappor- 
tion the distribution of the world’s weath among nations. He de- 
clared his complete solidarity with Italy, and, in effect, handed 
Mussolini a blank check. 

He announced a more intensive trade and propaganda war on 
the democracies. 

He appealed to the masses of the world to unite in a common 
front against their universal enemy, the Jews, whom he managed 
at one and the same time to associate with international finance, 
capitalism, and with bolshevism. 

And his argument was that any attempt to halt the inevitable 
expansion of Germany, Italy, and Japan, which he clearly associ- 
ated ideologically with fascism and national socialism, might 
precipitate a war, and that in that case the defenders would be the 
aggressors and bear the burden of the war guilt! 

Hitler’s intention is to put anybody who opposes the extension 
of fascism and the aggrandizement of the Fascist nations in the 
pesition of being a warmongerer. He, therefore, plays upon the 


overwhelming desire for peace of civilized people and exploits one 
of the noblest yearnings of mankind for the uses of a completely 
litarized social order. 
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Hitler’s whole program follows a pattern. He is now pursuing 
on a world scale exactly the political technique with which he 
conquered Germany. 

Recognizing that there is an aggressive instinct in man, he 
seeks to defiect that instinct in a direction where it will do him 
no possible harm. 

Just as inside Germany he managed to persuade the German 
people that the source of all their troubles was the 1 percent of 
the Jewish population, so he seeks to convince Great Britain, for 
instance, or France, that they are not endangered by 10,000 Ger- 
man airplanes, by the 19 airports, and the 5 submarine bases that 
the Germans have built in Nationalist Spain, but that their real 
enemies are within their own gates and are Jewish. 

He defiects attention from himself, from Mussolini, and from 
the great aggressive military machine of Japan, to the 15,000,000 
people of many nationalities scattered throughout the earth, pic- 
turing them as part of some gigantic plot whose aim is world 
bolshevism. 

And with this technique he hopes to create civil strife in the 
democracies, to confuse issues, to awaken distrust, and thus to 
weaken the nations at whose expense he intends to profit. 

The mind of Adolf Hitler is a peculiar thing. It would be psy- 
chologically interesting to know whether he really believes what he 
says and is himself a victim of huge obsessions, or whether the fan- 
tastic distortions of history and of facts which he voices are coldly 
and cunningly devised for a precise effect. His speech on Monday 
contained some patent, but mostly irrelevant, truths and some 
gigantic lies. 

This column certainly would not quarrel with his ironic descrip- 
tion of the Versailles policy toward Germany—with the idiocy of 
fighting a war for trade and then exacting huge reparations which 
could only be paid by an artificial acceleration of German exports, 
But the Versailles policy is all water under bridges and has no per- 
tinence to the present state of affairs. When Hitler comes to more 
recent history his descriptions are breath taking in their monstrous 
misrepresentation. 

One need only take his description of the conquest of Austria, 
which he presents as an act of self-determination. He describes 
Chancellor Schuschnigg’s plebescite as the “destruction of the 
legal basis of the national right of self-determination” of Austrian 
Germans. 

He makes no reference to his own plebiscite, conducted in Austria 
under an army of occupation, by which he destroyed the legal 
existence of Austria. 

Defending the right of self-determination, he makes no reference 
to the million Czechs who have been forced under German rule in 
the last few months by a military coup d'etat. 

His description of German trade policies, as compared with those 
of states “with an international capitalistic outlook,” is way afoul of 
the facts. He accuses these capitalistic states of juggling their cur- 
rencies, making no reference to the fact that there are at present at 
least 11 different forms of reichsmark with 11 different values, all of 
them arbitrarily fixed. 

All through the speech there is evidence of the paranoiac perse- 
cution mania under which Hitler, as the apotheosis of Germany, 
continually suffers. Whatever ills Germany endures are exclusively 
the fault of the rest of the world. 

No act of consideration or kindness or even of reason has ever 
been shown for Germany since 1914. 

He refers to the German children who died of hunger and un- 
dernourishment at the close of the war. He makes no reference 
to the fact that American Quakers, and others, using the volun- 
tary gifts of hundreds of thousands of humanitarian Americans, 
fed a million German children in the very pericd to which he 
refers. 

He scoffs at the democracies’ solicitude for persecuted Jews, de- 
riding us for not immediately moving to our own shores several 
hundred thousand German-speaking German citizens. 

He makes no mention of the fact that Mr. George Rublee is in 
Berlin at this moment trying to negotiate some way in which the 
people of the democracies at considerable cost to themselves can 
save these human lives. 

Nor dces he mention the fact that the same American Quakers 
who once fed German children are feeding destitute Jewish Ger- 
man citizens inside Germany at this moment. 

While claiming that he does not want to intervene in any way 
in American affairs, he suggests that it is our business radically to 
reform our immigration laws in order to relieve him of a self-made 
problem, and if we do not do so, we are inhumanitarian. 

He denounces bolshevism. But—and this is very significant— 
he does not say a word about Russia. One can only gather from 
his speech that the Bolshevik countries today are the democracies 
and that communism and democracy are one and the same thing. 

At the same time he attacks bourgeois society, and his speech 
presages the establishment of complete military communism in 
Germany. He announces that trade, industry, and finance wiil 
be even more closely concentrated than they are at present under 
the German state, and that the Reichsbank is to be transformed 
into a purely German bank of issue. 

“If need be we will place all the production resources of our new 
national Socialist community at the disposal of its leaders” can 
only mean the complete socialization of all the means of pro- 
duction. 

His statements regarding the treatment of religion are not true. 
His categorical remark that “national socialism has neither in- 
terfered with the doctrinal teaching nor with the creed of any 
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denomination” is not in agreement with the expressed convictions 
of the Pope nor with the confessional synod of the Evangelical 
Church, nor with a most remarkable document issued by the 
chaplains of the German Army some months ago. 

There is a very serious doctrinal conflict between national s0- 
cialism and Christianity on the racial question, on marriage, and 
on the teaching of youth. 

—_ he completely distorts the reasons for the S. A. purge 
o ; 

He asserts that Captain Roehm and other Nazi Party leaders were 
shot because they were found guilty of pederasty and sexual 
offenses against children. Captain Roehm was a notorious pederast. 
He was a notorious pederast when Mr. Hitler made him head of 
the S. A. and the organizer of German youth. 

If Hitler did not know that, then he was the most unknowl- 
edgeable person in Germany. 

Roehm was shot for political reasons. And it is for political 
and religious reasons that out of 18,000 Protestant pastors 1,300 
have been under prison or police arrest since 1934, and that more 
than 8,000 Catholic religious leaders have been smeared with 
charges of immorality, although even in Nazi courts only 49 have 
ever been convicted. 

It is not true that Germany refrains from any intervention in 
American affairs. 

German agents have organized groups in the United States and 
the Nazi Party is sending masses of anti-Semitic propaganda into 
this country aimed at stirring up internal dissension. 

Nazi Germany maintains offices for the purpose of persuading 
German-Americans that their first loyalty is to Germany and not to 
this country. ; 

The answer to Hitler’s charges of gigantic Jewish propaganda is 
in the morning papers. The New York Times devotes two full pages 
to the official German translation of the text of Hitler’s speech. 
The Herald Tribune devotes an entire page to it. One of the two 
great radio networks of this country carried Hitler’s speech in its 
entirety. Do the German newspapers carry uncensored texts of 
President Roosevelt’s speeches? Do the German radio stations 
transmit them to the German people, uncensored, over the air? 

They do not. 

It is noteworthy that the speech makes no reference whatsoever 
to the recently concluded nonaggression agreement with the French, 
while giving free hand to Mussolini. 

One can only conclude that if Mussolini moves against Tunisia 
Hitler will give him aid, either by harassing Britain or, in the 
manner of Italian and German intervention in Spain, will agree to 
nonintervention while sending arms and technical assistants to 
Mussolini. 

Beware of the Greeks bearing gifts. Beware of Adolf Hitler 
preaching peace. 


Marketing of Agricultural Commodities 
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HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 1, 1939 


LETTER FROM OSCAR B. HORSFORD, OF WOLF POINT, MONT. 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter from 
Mr. Oscar B. Horsford, a dirt farmer of Montana, who dis- 
cusses the farm problem. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Wotr Point, Monrt., January 25, 1939. 
Senator ELLIson D. SMITH, 
Chairman, Agriculture Committee of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I have read and tried to analyze the cost-of-pro- 
duction bill, known as S. 570. I am very much opposed to certain 
things in the bill. Under the provisions of this bill I would be 
compelled to dispose of a certain percent of my crop at the world’s 
price less all handling charges, transportation, etc., provided there 
was a surplus. And it seems very likely that we will continue to 
have a surplus problem to deal with. The thing that I want to get 
over to your committee is this: Give me a marketing quota and let 
me receive the cost-of-preduction or parity fair exchange value, or 
whatever one wishes to call it for that percent of my average total 
production. That part that is surplus I would like to keep on my 
farm, in the case of wheat, for the lean years that are sure to come. 
I would like to have the opportunity to fill my grain bins up in the 
goocd-crop years; then when drought, storms, hoppers and other 
insects come I would have my carry-over or surplus to sell here in 
o.r home market at a fair-exchange price. 
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Iam not at all interested in raising farm crops and having them 
dumped in foreign markets below cost of production. I am strongly 
opposed to any policy of that kind. That kind of policy does not tie 
in with the Agricultural Soil Conservation Act. Unless we can get 
the fair-exchange value for our products in the foreign markets we 
would be wise to conserve our soil, save the wear and tear on our 
machinery, labor, etc., raise that amount that can be consumed here 
in our home markets, keep the surplus on our farms for the lean 


years. 

I certainly would like to plead with you and your committee to 
change the bill so that we would not be compelled to deliver the 
surplus, as we would have to under the provisions of Senate bill 570. 
Beginning on page 4, line 22, and ending on page 5, line 6, is the 
stinger in this bill. If you will analyze this, you will see that I 
would receive on delivery cost of production only on such percentage 
of each delivery of such agricultural ucts as is estimated for 
domestic consumption. I certainly would like to have the privilege 
of keeping the percentage of surplus on my farm. I certainly do not 
want to deplete my soil, wear out my machinery, and labor to raise 
produce for foreign markets below cost. It looks like we should be 
more intelligent than to do a thing that looks so foolish. 

I am not so keen about this acreage control but I do think that 
so far as wheat is concerned that if we had marketing bushelage 
quotas and then established the cost of production or fair exchange 
value, parity price, for that amount consumed in our domestic 
oe it would be a far better program than anything we have 

ad yet. 

I have farmed here in Montana for 30 years. I know that we have 
certain hazards here in the Northwest that other areas are not sub- 
jected to. We must build up our reserves in the good years. The 
wise farmer or rancher builds up his feed reserves in favorable 
years. We must do that in the case of wheat. Here in Montana we 
raise the high protein type of wheat. Over a period of years there 
has never been a surplus of this type of wheat. It will mean only 
one thing if we are not allowed to hold this wheat when there is a 
surplus. That is, when those lean years come then the farmer 
has nothing to sell and then he becomes the object of relief, seed 
loans, doles, etc. We are all sick and tired of such. We would 
like to be able to pay our debts and live like real American citizens 
are entitled to live. 

The two-price system is all wrong unless the minimum price of 
either is the fair exchange value. It just doesn’t fit in with our 
soil-conserving program. 

I take this means of conveying to the Agricultural Committee of 
the Senate my views, and I know that I am speaking the sentiments 
of a large majority of farmers in Montana. Thanking you, I am 


Yours truly, a 
Oscar B. Horsrorp. 


Silver Purchases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 
HON. JOHN G. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 1, 1939 


STATEMENT BY HON. JOHN G. TOWNSEND, JR., OF DELAWARE 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp a statement by myself 
on the subject of the silver-purchase program. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

FURTHER EVIDENCE OF PUBLIC DESIRE FOR REPEAL OF THE SILVER PROGRAM 


On January 19 and 23 the daily CoNGrEssIOoNAL Recorp carried 
numerous excerpts from letters which, unsolicited, have been writ- 
ten in support of Senate Joint Resolution No. 1, to investigate the 
silver program, and the Townsend bill (S. 785) to repeal the Silver 
Purchase Act and cease acquisition of silver. 

Numerous additional letters from many parts of the country 
have since been received including support for the Townsend bill 
from the western silver-producing district and from Democratic 
circles. 

Herewith are given some brief excerpts from some of the addi- 
tional letters. 

From a resident of a silver-producing State, Superior, Ariz.: 

“This whole ‘gold-silver folly’ of Government has lost Arizona 
money * * *, Silver blew up in smoke in a world panic in 
1936 after our fool Treasury had bought over $650,000,000 of for- 
eign silver and the foreign world had mobilized 4,000,600,000 
ounces—about $2,500,000,000 worth to swamp them with * * *, 

“Mr. TOWNSEND’s bill to wind up this colossal folly should pass.” 

From another letter from the same correspondent: 

“We are here a silver-mining district in part but we approve 
your silver bill.” 
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From a Tampa, Fia., lawyer: 

“I cut this out of the [New York] Sun. It is a daisy.” 

The clipping referred to is an editorial published on January 19, 
1939, reading as follows: 

“In a resolution bristling with 52 whereases, Senator TOWNSEND, 
of Delaware, calls for the appointment of a special joint committee 
to investigate the silver problem. In one whereas or another the 
Senator exposes nearly every folly of the silver crowd, but it is 
the twenty-second which will wound the most deeply. The twenty- 
second whereas reads: 

“Whereas the Department of Labor statistics show that the 
normal importance of silver compares with that of grape jelly, 
lemons, wire nails, packers’ prime tallow, or anhydrous ammonia.’ 

“If comparisons were ever odious, these must be odius to advo- 
cates of such a folly as the Silver Purchase Act. Their only effec- 
tive retort would be to introduce a bill providing that Uncle Sam 
should buy at a fixed price every jar of grape jelly put up in 
the United States. That would establish their disinterestedness.” 

From a New York Democrat: 

“Nonpolitical voters who can see straight fervently wish you suc- 
cess on your silver bill. I voted for Roosevelt twice and still think 
the Silver Purchase Act a disgustingly stupid way of wasting money 
with no net good.” 

From a Chicago printer and lithographer: 

“I have read with great interest your reply to inquiries concern- 
ing the silver-purchase repeal. I think your position is 100 per- 
cent correct in every particular, and I want to congratulate you 
upon its definiteness.” 

From a letter from San Antonio, Tex.: 

“Senate Joint Resolution No. 1 heads the list numerically and is 
in every way as important as its position indicates. Evidence of 
my humble approval consists of letters to my State’s Senators and 
to Senators WAGNER and Gass, all of which are intended to endorse 
your proposal.” 

From a Glens Falls, N. Y., insurance company official: 

“I hope that this resolution may be passed and that we may 
cease the unwarranted purchase of foreign silver. I don’t believe 
that the present act is a proper one and feel that a very careful 
study should be made of the situation, which can be done by this 
joint committee.” 

From an Ansonia, Conn., resident: 

“I wish to register my opposition to the continuance of the Silver 
Purchase Act, even if it is continued for the purchase of domestic 
eee only. It is perfect nonsense, and the sooner it is stopped the 

r. 

“This is my opinion, although I am interested in copper and 
silver mining stocks, foreign and domestic.” 

From a Massachusetts mining engineer: 

“As @ mining engineer I am more or less familiar with the eco- 
nomics of silver and have been very much shocked at Mr. Roose- 
velt’s entire silver policy over the last several years. I believe that 
this whole matter should be investigated according to Senator 


‘TTOWNSEND’s proposal, and hope that it will be possible for you to | 


provide for a thorough and nonpartisan investigation of this whole 
subject, which is nothing less, in my opinion, than a national 
disgrace. 

“Now that Mexico has stolen our oil wells and threatened our 
mines and other industries, it is particularly nauseating that we 
should continue to purchase Mexican silver. It can only be re- 
garded as a direct encouragement of communistic activities of 
Mexico by Mr. Roosevelt.” 

From a resident of Clearwater Beach, Fla.: 

“I should like to express my hearty approval of your vitally 
important Senate Joint Resolution No. 1, re silver, etc. It is a 
constructive measure that would undoubtedly receive universal 
support, aside from the small minority interested in silver, if 
the public once understood the situation. I earnestly hope your 
resolution will be adopted.” 

From a Chicago steel company: 

“We are decidedly of the opinion that this silver program is 
not at all for the best interests of the country and ought to be 
substantially changed, and we hope you will lend your influence 
to this end.” 

From an Upper Montclair, N. J., resident: 

“I wish to heartily endorse Senate Joint Resolution No. 1, pro- 
viding for a committee from the Senate and House to investigate 
the silver program. 

“Of all the idiotic wastes of American taxpayers’ hard-earned 
dollars, the present silver-purchase program undoubtedly stands 
at the top. It certainly deserves top rating amongst the present 
so-called economic and political panaceas, as over 80 percent of 
the silver is purchased from abroad, and the amount purchased 
in this country can only possibly benefit a handful of individuals. 

“Congress and the country should certainly have the facts 
which such an investigation could produce, so that intelligent 
consideration can be given to the much-needed questions of re- 
vising or abandoning our present silver-purchase policy.” 

From a Boston, Mass., physician: 

“For a long time I have been horrified at the expenditure of 
the Government for the purchase of silver. It looks on the out- 
side worse than the Teapot Dome. I am very glad, therefore, to 
hear that you have proposed a resolution providing for a joint 
committee to ‘investigate the silver program, and for other pur- 
Poses,’ and that your resolution provides for the suspension of all 
purchases of foreign silver pending the submission of recom- 
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mendations by the joint committee. I have written to my Sena- 
tors asking them to use their influence in favor of your resolu- 
tion.” 

From a Cleveland, Ohio, economist: 

“The enclosed are copies of letters sent to Senators WacNrER and 
Guass in support of your resolu*ion to investigate the silver 
program. 

“You are doing an important public service in promoting this 
study of a dangerous situation. Thoughtful citizens will be 
grateful.” 

From a Yale University economics professor: 

“While economists differ with respect to many phases of our 
monetary problem, I do not know of a single one who agrees that 
our recent silver policy is sound and in the public interest.” 

From a Rochester, N. Y., professor: 

“The early cessation of the silver purchases is highly desirable, 
and I hope that this resolution and legislation providing for the 
repeal of the Silver Purchase Act of 1934 will receive favorable 
action by the Senate Banking and Currency Committee.” 

From a New York businessman: 

“I notice that you advocate the stopping of the Government's 
policy of buying foreign silver, so as to stop sending good money 
or good merchandise abroad for the benefit of foreign nations and 
to the detriment of American citizens. 

“I fully agree with you; ever since that crazy silver buying pro- 
gram was started I have said that it was just one more evidence 
of the complete ignorance of the administration concerning inter- 
national monetary affairs and their effect on commodity values 
such as cotton, and wheat, and similar products with an interna- 
tional market, and prices fixed by an international market, allow- 
ing, of course, for artificial restrictions affecting supply and 
demand.” 

From an eminent Chicago economist: 

“As a student of money and banking, I wish to congratulate you 
on the resolution with regard to silver purchases which you have 
introduced in the Senate on January 4, 1939. The foolishness and 
futility of our silver policy since 1933 are well pointed out in your 
resolution; they call for complete and immediate repeal of the 
Silver Purchase Act.” 

From a letter from Niagara Falls, N. Y.: 

“It appears absolutely sound to me to provide Congress with 
the facts that should be in its possession if it is to give intelligent 
consideration to the question of continuing, revising, or abandon- 
ing our present silver policy. This policy appears to be economi- 
cally unsound and has been repeatedly condemned by impartial 
economists, and I, therefore, wish to commend the passage of the 
resolution.” 

From a Chicago businessman: 

“This letter is to inform you that I am aware of your resolu- 
tion which provides for a joint committee of 10 members, 5 
from the Senate and 5 from the House, to investigate the silver 
program, and for other purposes. 

“As I am very much in favor of the enactment of this resolu- 
tion and the action which it will make possible, I have addressed 
letters to the Senators from Illinois, as well as to Senator WacNER 
and Senator Carter GLAss. 

“You have support of thinking citizens everywhere in this intel- 
ligent action.” 

From a letter from Bryn Mawr, Pa.: 

“I urge upon you the importance of adopting Joint Resolution 
No. 1, introduced by you, ‘to investigate the silver program, and 
for other purposes,’ and to suspend all purchases of foreign silver 
until the joint committee reports. It is a public scandal the way 
the resources of this country have been wasted in purchase of mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of silver to the disadvantage of this country 
and also of other countries.” 

From a Bethlehem, Pa., oil products company: 

“I am intensely cpposed, and always have been, to the present 
silver program of the present administration. In fact, I do not 
believe that 10 percent of the people of the United States outside 
of those directly benefiting are in favor of this program, excluding 
unreasoning partisans, pro and con. 

“I hope common sense will pervade the Members of Congress 
and that they will repeal this most unfortunate law.” 

From a Philadelphia manufacturer of floor coverings: 

“We greatly appreciate the initiative and leadership which you 
are giving to this most important move.” 

From a well-known mining engineer: 

“I appreciate very much your sending me a copy of your joint 
resolution on the silver situation, and I sincerely hope that it will 
be adopted and that your investigation may soon get under way. 

“The preamble to your resolution is very comprehensive and 
everything in it is sound and factual and shows how utterly inde- 
fensible is our whole silver policy, and I sincerely trust that you 
may be successful in having it corrected.” 

From a Detroit lawyer: 

“I am enclosing a copy of a letter that I have written to Sena- 
tors Carter Guass, Rosert F. WaGNER, PRENTISS M. Brown, and 
ArTHuR H. VANDENBERG urging them to support Senate Joint Reso- 
lution No. 1 introduced by you. 

“I have always been at a complete loss to understand why the 
United States Government should pay artificially high prices for 
silver domestically produced, to say nothing of foreign silver. 
There must be many who share my opinions and certainly the 


| least that could be done would be to have an impartial investiga- 


tion and report on the entire matter.” 
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From a Dubuque, Iowa, insurance company: 

“We are informed that Senate Joint Resolution No. 1 has been 
introduced for the purpose of appointing a joint committee to 
investigate the silver-purchase program. 

“We believe that our Government should not be dissipating its 
credit for the purpose of maintaining a world-wide silver market, 
and therefore should enact legislation to bring that policy to an 
end. Naturally the first step is to have the matter investigated 
by our Congressmen, and we trust that you will further that pur- 
pose by appropriate legislation.” 

From a letter from New Haven, Conn.: 

“It is very gratifying that a proposal has been made to investi- 
gate the silver question, and I hope you will pass your resolution 
to a successful conclusion. 

“My hearty congratulations.” 

From a Chattanooga, Tenn., university professor: 

“I want to congratulate you upon your introduction of a reso- 
lution to investigate the silver policy of the Government, which I 
think is a matter of the utmost importance, and I am sending you 
copies of letters which I have written to Hon. Ropert F. WAGNER 
and Hon. Carrer GLass.” 

From a Montclair, N. J., resident: 

“Permit me to urge your support of all legislation proposed in 
the present Congress for curbing the purchase of silver by the 
United States Treasury. 

“It seems to me the entire silver-purchase program which has 
been in effect under the Roosevelt administration is primarily a 
subsidy to the silver-mining interests, completely unjustified, and 
& very burdensome load on our national finances. 

“I hope you agree with this point of view and that you wili 
exert yourself in every way possible accordingly.” 

A Dallas, Tex., broker states that the silver policy is not a party 
question. His letter reads: 

“May I congratulate you on having brought before the Senate 
your joint resolution providing for the appointment of a joint 
committee to investigate the whole silver program of the Govern- 
ment and for suspension of purchases of foreign silver until such 
committee has reported on the matter? 

“In my judgment, the silver-purchase policy of the Government 
for some years has been mad if not vicious, and I hope sincerely 
that your joint resolution will be adopted. 

“As I see it, the silver policy is not a party question, and an im- 
partial study of it should be supported regardless of one’s party 
affiliation.” 

One of my constituents writes: 

“I congratulate you on the introduction of the bill curbing 
further silver purchases by the Government.” 

From Florida comes the following support: 

“Please find enclosed copies of letters I am sending under cur- 
rent date to Senators WacNER and Gass urging their support of 
your resolution to investigate the silver policies of the Govern- 
ment. 

“I would respectfully urge upon you the necessity of supporting 
your resolution with all the determination and cooperation you 
can command, feeling assured that you will have in this the 
unanimous support of all who have given the subject any thought.” 

From Rye, N. Y., a plea to stop the silver waste: 

“This is to express my appreciation of the action you have taken 
in introducing a bill to revoke the President’s authority to revalue 
Silver and to continue purchases of that metal. 

“For years I have felt that the Silver Purchase Act was wrong. 
It did not accomplish the result which it was said was the purpose 
of the bill. Furthermore, and especially what I object to, is the 
perfectly foolish idea of the Government buying silver that it did 
not want at a higher price than the market largely for the benefit 
of certain States which are producing silver. 

“I hope you will be successful in having the bill passod to stop 
this waste of the taxpayer’s money.” 

From California a letter reading: 

“In view of the fallacies and dangers of our present silver ma- 
nipulations, may I ask that you give your support to Senate Reso- 
lution No. 1.” 

From Ottawa, Ill., an interesting communication in which the 
writer calculates that our silver stock, loaded in 10-ton trucks, 
would stretch 161.3 miles. 

“I am gratified to note you have introduced in the Senate a 
bill to stop the purchase of silver by the Federal Treasury. Such 
a course will constitute a major operation, but it is essential to 
the well-being of the Nation. These silver purchases are a dan- 
gerous brain tumor which must be removed sooner cr later. When 
the Treasury stops buying silver it will be worth no more than 
tin, but the longer we continue the present policy the greater will 
be the disaster when it comes. 

“Silver is no longer sought after by the rich and well-to-do as 
tableware and cutlery. It has been almost entirely displaced for 
these purposes by porcelain, glass, stainless steel, and other metals 
and alloys. About the only special use we now have for silver is 
to make nitrate of silver for use in photography and the making 
of films. Silver is largely a byproduct of other mining operations, 
and we can produce enough for current needs in this way without 
subsidizing its preduction. 

“I suppose the figure you give as to the amount of silver the 
Government now has on its hands is based on the troy cunce, 
which is about one-tenth heavier than the avoirdupois ounce. 
After reducing the 2,524,000,000 ounces to tons avoirdupois, loading 
it onto trucks, 10 tons to a truck, and stringing it along on the 
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hard road 100 feet apart, it would reach a distance of 161.8 miles. 
Some silver, is it not? 

“Perhaps the present administration might make use of some 
of this silver in the construction of its ‘low cost’ houses. Such 
houses would be fire and lightning proof, and, if made heavy 
enough, would be as near cyclone, earthquake, and bomb proof as 
we could expect to have.” 


Neutrality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DAVID I. WALSH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 1, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. DAVID I. WALSH, OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, DECEMBER 22, 1938 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an address delivered by me on 
the occasion of the inauguration of the New England Town 
Meeting of the Air Forum, December 22, 1938, on the subject 
of Neutrality. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


In the few moments allotted me I can do no more than set forth 
a few basic principles touching upon the able discussion you have 
heard this evening concerning the subject of American neutrality. 

First, I do not believe that we should undertake to intervene in 
political disputes raging in other parts of the world. There is no 
duty, moral or legal, which imposes upon our Nation responsibility 
for policing international areas or gratuitously attempting to 
settle international disputes. The American people have learned 
from bitter experience, both in actual warfare abroad and from the 
heroic efforts our Nation has made from time to time since the 
World War to preserve peace, that we can expect nothing but loss 
of life, money, and prestige from interfering with the situation 
developing out of the rivalries and animosities which continually 
plague the nations of Europe and now extend to the Orient. In 
my opinion, our national welfare demands and our people insist 


| that in international relations we follow the wise Washingtonian 


| 


| 
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admonition to avoid entangling associations abroad—in brief, to 
mind our own business. 

Secondly, our neutrality must be wholehearted, clearly expressed, 
and emphatic. I mean by this that we should serve notice by 
law on foreigners and citizens alike that we in America consider 
the preservation of peace paramount to the economic interests of 
“follow the flag” diplomats representing American corporate busi- 
ness engaged in exploiting resources or markets in foreign countries. 

Thirdly, our neutrality laws should permit of no discretion in 
the Executive or any other official to commit this Nation to any 
policy or course of action favorable or unfavorable to any bellig- 
erent. Neither should a sound neutrality law enable the Execu- 
tive to refuse to recognize the existence of an actual state of war 
between nations. Such a law should specify in detail and with 
exactitude the precise duty of this Government in time of war to 
remain strictly neutral and declare illegal the absurd distinctions 
between de jure and de facto warfare which have crept into some 
recent interpretations of internatioal law. Neutrality must be 
mandatory and not permissive. 

Fourthly, Congress should enact a provision suspending all trade 
and commerce with belligerents at the inception and during the 
continuance of hostilities. Some who have “cash and carry” com- 
merce with belligerents enabling any nation at war to purchase, 
pay for, and carry away at their own risk munitions, materials, 
and supplies may deem this rule harsh in operation and harmful to 
American business. But such a provision would not only serve to 
shorten the duration of war but would prevent the development of 
enmity and bad feelings that inevitably arise out of the permissive 
policy. Supplying munitions and implements of war to one of the 
belligerents and refusing them to another because of the impossi- 
bility of delivery resulting from effective blockade led directly to 
our involvement in the World War. Profits from trade with war- 
ring nations cannot justify the ever-present danger they entail of 
involvement in war. Our primary concern at all times must be 
the lives and welfare of our youth. The prevention by every human 
means of any repetition of the sorrows and sacrifices of war tran- 
scends questions of dollars and profits for munition makers and 
war profiteers. 

Fifthly, in view of the disturbed conditions, wars, threatened 
wars, and dissensions among nations which exist today and which 
may very conceivably break out tomorrow into another interna- 
ticnal slaughter, it is my studied conviction that we should accom- 
pany this policy of strict neutrality with an equally decisive 
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of self-defense. Such a program should not be beyond 
our needs, not tied to any “pump priming” relief proposals, neither 
hysterical nor exaggerated. It should be broad, comprehensive, and 
sweeping, sufficient to meet any and all contingencies likely to arise 
from the threatening international scene. 

Side by side with strict and unwavering neutrality our safety 
demands that we should provide what I believe to be a powerful in- 
surance against war, namely, an adequate national defense, a strong 
and efficient Navy, a sizable Army, and a modernized air force, 
coordinate with plans for the effective mobilization of our indus- 
trial capacities for wartime production at short notice. Ample 
reserve forces of trained, skilled men for military service also should 
be ready and prepared whenever occasicn arises. These measures 
of neutrality and self-defense that I have briefly outlined will 
command the respect of the world and the confidence of our own 
pum Therein lie the best chances for realizing our cherished 

pes for peace. 

(During the question period following the broadcast of formal 
speeches, Senator WALSH answered the following questions:) 

Q. If you refuse aid to Loyalist Spair! and China, would you have 
refused Polish and French aid to the American revolutionists?—A. 
We welcomed the assistance of the French and the Poles in our fight 
for freedom 150 years ago, and have been ever grateful for their 
aid. They responded to the dictates of their sympathy without 
jeopardizing their own national safety. But under present-day world 
conditions, if we follow the dictates of sympathy and lend aid, we 
risk taking our own country into war. I am opposed to so doing 
under any circumstances. 

Q. Do you favor the recent $25,000,000 loan to China?—A. I am not 
in favor of any loans or financial commitments to any belligerent, 
de jure or de facto. Such loans did much to involve us in the 
World War. Our course in the present conflict by Japan upon 
China should be the enforcement of our present Neutrality Act 
and the suspension of trade with both sides. 

Q. Would not trade boycotts of belligerents by all nations be 
helpful?—A. If all nations would boycott contraband goods, of 
course, there could be no war of any impressive duration. We 
should set that example and boycott the imperialistic nations of 
Europe and the Orient who are waging war. However, that is a 
different proposition from an economic boycott by concerted action 
and international agreement. 

Q. Does not our foreign trade indicate the material importance 
to us in these days of depression of preserving peace throughout the 
world?—A. Meddling with the affairs of belligerent foreign nations 
to preserve trade is an untenable policy. All the trade in the world 
is not worth our ——— suffering a repetition of the horrors and 
human losses of the World War. 

Q. In your speech, Senator WatsH, do you not completely ignore 
our world trade and the obligation reposing in us to preserve 
justice throughout the world?—A. This contention, I must frankly 
say, to be nothing more nor less than calling for a program of 
international meddling. If we are to enter into every dispute to 
enforce our ideas of justice, I can conceive of no surer way to 
involve us in hatreds and animosities of Europe—continual wrangles 
and conflicts abroad that will disturb domestic tranquillity and 
prevent solution of urgent problems at home. There is no obliga- 
tion upon us to preserve justice throughout the world. 

Q. Will not our involvement in the next war arise from the 
unwarranted murder of American citizens legally carrying on busi- 
ness in foreign countries?—A. I do not believe so. The American 
people feel that our citizens should keep out of the theaters of war 
or suffer the consequences. We certainly owe no duty to citizens 
who plunge knowingly into the very center of hostilities, and most 
emphatically we will not go to war as reprisal for injury or death 
befalling them because they have deliberately placed themselves in 
jeopardy. American citizens abroad on business are not exempted 
from the reasonable requirements of due care which are normally 
imposed upon them when they are at home. 

Q. Do you favor repeal of the trade embargo enacted by Con- 
gress against the Spanish Loyalists?—A. I do not. To advocate 
repeal of an embargo intended to keep us from entanglement in 
the Spanish war, with its ramifications interwoven with European 
rivalry and diplomatic intrigue, is inconsistent with the very pol- 
icy of strict neutrality for which I am contending. 

Q. Will not the balancing of forces in the world today between 
the democrate countries and the totalitarian states, especially in 
regard to their impingement on the Spanish war, be bound to 
involve us in war?—A. If war comes to the Western Hemisphere, 
it will be a war waged on us, not one we will precipitate. Let us 
be prepared with adequate national defenses if it comes. Mean- 
while, neither fascism, communism, the Berlin-Rome axis, the 
Munich Pact, nor any other European question should lead us 
into any alliance with any other nation or group of nations. We 
permitted economic interests, foreign propaganda, and asserted 
ideals, which we now know, on the part of some of our allies, 
to have been insincere, to lead us into one great war. Our most 
urgent cause today is the cause of the American people—to pro- 
tect our shores, our democratic form of government, and the 
domestic welfare of our citizens. 

Q. Will not victory for the Insurgents in Spain be less favor- 
able to our interests than victory for the Loyalists?—A. Our 
course with reference to Spain should not be dictated by consid- 
eration upon which side our own interest may be said to lie. The 
point of the matter is we must not take sides, directly or in- 
directly, in foreign wars, civil or international. Of course, this 
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attitude does not bar us from declaring our revulsion and protest 

against barbarous persecution of races and religion and the horrors 

= ao which have accompanied the waging of the Span- 
civil war. 





National Grange 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF " 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 1, 1939 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM OF THE NATIONAL GRANGE 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I desire to call attention to 
the legislative program of the National Grange approved at 
the seventy-second annual convention of the organization, 
at Portland, Oreg., November 16-24, 1938. 

The Grange is one of our great national farm organiza- 
tions. It has performed valuable services to agriculture and 
to the Nation. The Grange legislative program is the 
thoughtful expression of hundreds of thousands of the farm- 
ers of the United States. This program is entitled to the 
earnest consideration of the Congress. 

I desire particularly to call attention to the Grange position 
that whatever control of production and marketing there is 
should be voluntarily exercised by farmers themselves. I also 
call attention to the Grange’s contention that the national 
farm program should be built upon and around the family- 
sized farm, with the objective of bringing to agriculture its 
fair share of the national income. The Grange holds that 
the Senate should regain and retain the power to pass on 
reciprocal-trade agreements before they become effective. 

I will not attempt to cover the program, which speaks for 
itself, but I earnestly urge Senators to study it carefully. I 
ask unanimous consent that the National Grange legislative 
program be printed in the Appendix to the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

1. LONG-TIME FARM POLICY 


In the building of a long-time farm program, we must not lose 
sight of the fundamental American principles of self-help, equal- 
ity of opportunity, and independence of thought and action. 
Agriculture asks for fair treatment rather than special privilege. 


| It seeks economic justice rather than subsidy. The Grange de- 


clares for a program in legislation and administration that will 
establish and maintain prices for agricultural products that wil 
provide for reasonable profits, as determined by farm costs. 

We favor adherence to the following principles: 

(a) Proper steps should be taken to increase the farmer’s share 
of the national income, giving agriculture equality with other 
groups. 

(b) The program should be built on a basis of voluntary co- 
operation rather than a Government strait jacket. It should pro- 
vide for continuing farmer control. The Grange is vigorously 
opposed to the regimentation of American agriculture. 

(c) Our goal should be the preservation and prosperity of the 
family-sized farm. Corporation farming should not be encouraged 
by the Government. 

(ad) We urge continued support of farmer-owned and farmer- 
controlled marketing associations. 

(e) We favor a sound long-time policy of land utilization, pro- 
viding for the retirement of submarginal land, reforestation, and 
the protection of water and wildlife resources, together with soil 
conservation and the prevention of erosion. 

(f) The program must be sufficiently flexible to protect the 
interests of all sections and give proper assistance to producers of 
surplus and export crops. 

(g) In no case should competitive imports be permitted to de- 
prive our farmers of the home market. 

(h) We favor the continuance of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration and of the Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation. 

(i) We approve of the steps being taken for the erection of 
regional research laboratories in the effort to find new uses for 
farm products, and we advocate adequate appropriations in this 
connection. 

(j) Crop insurance should be continued and expanded as experi- 
ence warrants. 
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(k) The Government should pursue a policy calculated to re- 
store employment in private industry, thereby increasing the pur- 
chasing power of the consumer and improving farm prices. As a 
step in this direction, we favor such amendments to the National 
Labor Relations Act as may be needed to make it fair and workable. 


2. RECIPROCAL-TRADE AGREEMENTS 


On the whole the reciprocal agreements negotiated by the Gov- 
ernment have not resulted in any increase of farm exports but 
have added to the volume of agricultural imports. If the Reciprocal 
Tariff Act is to remain in force, trade agreements should be ratified 
by the United States Senate before becoming effective and should 
not contain the unconditional most-favored-nation clause, under 
which policy we gain concessions from one nation while making 
concessions to all other nations producing and exporting any given 
commodity. 

3. TARIFF POLICY 


The long-established tariff policy of the National Grange may 
be summarized as follows: 

(a) So long as the American protective policy is maintained we 
favor such rates on imports as will assure the domestic market to 
the American farmer to the extent that he is able to supply it. 

(b) Since it is well understood that producers of surplus crops 
receive no direct tariff benefits, equality and justice demand that 
import duties on commodities which the farmers must buy should 
be fixed at fair and reasonable levels. 

(c) As a measure of equality under our tariff system, we advo- 
cate that all revenues accruing from duties on agricultural im- 
ports be set aside to promote the exportation, removal, or diversion 
of farm surpluses. 

(d) We affirm that it is contrary to sound public policy to im- 
pose tariffs for the protection of such resources as cannot be re- 
mewed when they are once exhausted. 

(e) In no case should tariff rates be granted that breed monopoly, 
enriching the few at the expense of the many, and which encourage 
inefficiency rather than efficiency in American industry. 

(f) We reaffirm the established policy of the Grange in demand- 
ing “tariff for all or tariff for none.” 

4. CONTROL OF MONOPOLY 


It is manifest that the blessings of political liberty cannot be 
fully enjoyed under a system which permits monopolies and 
monopolistic practices to rob the people of the fruits of their toil. 
We approve of the hearings and investigations now being made by 
the Temporary National Economic Committee and trust that its 
findings may serve as the basis for legislation that will be fair to 
agriculture, industry, and business. 

5. FORESTRY AND CONSERVATION 


We recommend that adoption of a comprehensive Federal pro- 
gram relating to forestry and conservation, and embracing: 

(a) Encouragement and assistance to private owners in the 
extension of farm forestry and in the adoption of practices for 
sustained timber production. 

(b) Giving more adequate protection from fire to both public 
and private forest and range landa, with greater emphasis on the 
control of insect pests, diseases, and the prevention of floods and 
erosion. 

(c) Providing for more adequate development and maintenance 
of national forest recreational facilities and wildlife resources. 

(d) Providing for public acquisition of forests and other lands 
not suitable for private ownership, with adequate reimbursement 
to counties in lieu of taxes during a readjustment of the tax 
program. 

6. RURAL CREDITS 

We favor legislation placing the supervision of the Farm Credit 
Administration under a bipartisan board, with terms so staggered as 
to assure a continuity of policy and to avoid the possibility of 
using this agency to promote partisan ends. 

Since many of the earlier borrowers of the Federal land banks 
secured their loans at a time when interest rates were much higher 
than at present, and since the bonds issued by the banks in this 
connection have been refunded at lower interest rates, we favor 
correspondingly lower rates for this class of borrowers dS soon as 
conditions warrant. 

Farm interest rates should be maintained at the lowest possible 
level consistent with a sound loaning policy. 

The power of the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation to make 
loans, which expires on February 1, 1940, should be extended for a 
period of 5 years. 

7. TAXATION 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that enormous bond issues 
and the consequent increase in the national debt, which has at- 
tained menacing proportions, mean the same thing as deferred 
taxation. There must be a limit to “investing” borrowed money 
that future generations will have to repay. The Federal Budget 
should be balanced at the earliest practicable date, primarily by 
reducing expenditures. As a first step, Congress should refuse to 
make any further lump-sum appropriations to be expended at the 
discretion of the Executive. 

We oppose a general sales tax, because it is a tax upon the 
necessities of the people and ignores the principle of ability to pay. 

Ve favor an amendment to the Constitution forbidding the 
issuance of tax-exempt bonds. 

State and local officeholders and Federal judges should be made 
subject to the Federal income tax. 

The back-breaking taxes now levied by the Federal Government 
constitute a growing threat to the sovereignty of the States, drying 
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up the sources of revenue upon which they must depend to finance 
their activities. 
8. POLITICS IN RELIEF 


Congress should devise its own formula for the distribution of 
relief, and all necessary precautions should be taken to divorce the 
administration of these funds from politics. 


9. FARM TENANCY 


The Grange favors continued efforts for the development of a 
sound program for the relief of farm tenancy. In attacking this 
problem, proper emphasis should be placed upon correction of con- 
ditions which annually cause many thousands of home owners to 
slip into the tenant class. 


10. MONETARY STABILIZATION 


The Grange stands for an honest dollar; a dollar that will be 
fair to debtor and creditor alike. Congress should give a mandate 
to the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System to manage 
the currency in such a way as to restore the average price level 
obtaining between 1921 and.1929, and then stabilize the purchasing 
power of the dollar at that point. 

Congress should also exercise its constitutional right to coin 
money and regulate the value thereof. 


11. CENTRALIZATION OF GOVERNMENT 


The Grange reaffirms its stand against overcentralization of gov- 
ernment, which violates the wholesome American principle of home 
rule in local affairs. It is fatal to the cause of good government, 
besides adding enormously to the tax burden, to destroy the local 
sense of responsibility which causes the average citizen to scrutinize 
public expenditures. 

We are opposed to any constitutional changes that would abridge 
the rights of the States to control their own affairs within proper 
limits, or that would impair the legitimate rights of the people in 
matters relating to local self-government. 


12. THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 


The Grange believes that the best brand of liberalism in existence 
is that which is contained in the Constitution of the United States, 
with its Bill of Rights. The experience of 150 years proves the 
excellence and soundness of our fundamental law. We are firmly 
convinced that the checks and balances contained in the Constitu- 
tion as between the legislative, executive, and judicial depart- 
ments must be maintained. The right of the Supreme Court to 
pass upon the constitutionality of acts of Congress must be pre- 
served. The right of free speech, free press, and of public assem- 
blage must be kept inviolate. 


13. RAILROADS 


We favor continued private ownership and operation of the rail- 
roads, and we advocate the taking of proper steps by Congress for 
the rehabilitation of the roads. 

We do not favor the imposition of uniform regulations on all 
modes of transportation. Such a move would be illogical and not 
in harmony with the spirit of progress. 

We are opposed to the repeal of the long-and-short-haul clause 
of the Transportation Act, which provides that the railroads shall 
not charge more for a shorter haul than for a longer one over the 
same line and in the same direction. 


14. MOTOR TRANSPORTATION 


We approve of the appropriations made by the Federal Govern- 
ment for highway construction and advocate a larger proportion of 
such funds for the improvement of farm-to-market roads. 

The interest and safety of the public require enforcement of 
proper restrictions regarding the size, weight, and speed of all 
motor vehicles moving over the public highways. Such regulations 
should be uniform as between the several States, and there should 
be reciprocity between the States, based upon such uniformity. 

The power to regulate is a police power lodged with the States. 
As a basis for regulation we commend to all the States adoption of 
the Uniform Code for the Regulation of Traffic, approved by the 
American Association of State Highway Officials and the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads. 

Every special tax collected for highway improvement should he 
conserved for that purpose alone. No diversion of such funds should 
be allowed. 

No taxation or regulation of motor vehicles should be permitted 
which has for its purpose any increase in cost or restriction of use 
in order to equalize competition between motor transportation and 
other forms of transportation. 

More than one-fourth of the motortrucks of the country are 
found on our farms. We want no unnecessary interference with 
nor regulation of privately owned and operated motortrucks. 

We favor the completion of the international highway connecting 
the United States proper with Alaska. 


15. INLAND WATERWAYS 


Since the Federal Government, over a period of many years, has 
expended large sums of money for the development and improve- 
ment of our inland waterways, the Grange is opposed to the adop- 
tion of any policy which would destroy the value of this wise invest- 
ment. Our water-borne commerce should not be hindered or re- 
stricted by unnecessary regulation and interference on the part of 
the Government, since no question of monopoly is involved. 

We favor ratification of the treaty calling for the completion of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway, and the development of hydroelectric 
power contemplated in this project. 

We likewise favor the construction of the Umatilla project for 
the benefit of the people of the Pacific Northwest. 
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16. RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


We heartily approve of the efforts of the Government to promote 
the cause of rural electrification through the agency of the R. E. A., 
which we consider one of the soundest steps taken by the Govern- 
ment in recent years to improve the condition of country life. 

In the making of loans the present policy of giving preference to 
public power districts and nonprofit cooperative associations should 
be continued. We endorse the policy of the R. E. A. in placing the 
responsibility for the construction and operation of projects on the 
cooperatives themselves. 


17. AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


We approve of proper appropriations for the endowment of land- 
grant colleges and for the further development of extension work 
in agriculture and in home economics, together with adequate 
funds for the support of State experiment stations. We likewise 
approve of the expanded program for vocational education and for 
boys’ and girls’ club work. 

We believe that extension workers should be paid entirely from 
public funds, leaving them free to serve the people without fa- 
voritism or discrimination. In no case should any farm organiza- 
tion be allowed to graft itself upon the Extension Service nor 
dominate it to serve its own ends. 

18. WAGE-HOUR LAW 


Since the Administrator of the wage-hour law has ruled that 
the exemption granted to agriculture in areas of production shall 
be limited to plants employing not more than seven men, largely 
nullifying the intent of Congress, we advocate clarifying amend- 
ments to the act so as to make it workable and giving farmers the 
protection to which they are entitled. 


19. RECLAMATION 


We strongly protest against bringing any more land under culti- 
vation by irrigation and reclamation at Government expense, so 
long as the surplus problem presents one of the chief difficulties 
with which agriculture is confronted. 


20. GOVERNMENTAL REORGANIZATION 


We favor the reorganization of the various agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government in the interest of simplicity, efficiency, and econ- 
omy. But we are not in accord with many of the details of the 
plan contained in the report of the Brownlow Committee, which 
would place in the hands of the Executive vital functions of Gov- 
ernment that should be kept in the control of Congress. 

In any regrouping that may be made, agencies dealing with 
land use, soil conservation, growing of foliage, wildlife, and timber 
crops should remain in the Department of Agriculture. 


21. HONEST MERCHANDIZING 


We favor legislation for truth in fabrics, both for the benefit of 
agriculture and the protection of the consumer. Labeling of shoes 
to indicate the material used in their manufacture should likewise 
be required. 

22. ARGENTINE SANITARY PACT 

Since American agriculture in the past has suffered heavy losses 
from the foot-and-mouth disease, brought in from other coun- 
tries, we are opposed to the ratification of the pending convention 
or treaty with the Argentine. Approval of this pact would open 
our markets to imports of animal products from zones or areas in 
the Argentine that are supposed to be free from the foot-and- 
mouth disease, although it is prevalent in other parts of the 
country. 

23. IMITATION DAIRY PRODUCTS 


It is of vital interest to the dairy industry as well as the con- 
suming public that all legislation for the control and regulation 
of manufacturers of and dealers in imitation dairy products should 
remain in full force and effect. 

We approve of the action of Congress in placing an excise tax 
on certain oils imported from abroad and used in this country 
in the making of butter substitutes and for many industrial 
purposes. We advocate the extension of this tax to all imported 
oils that come into competition with the products of the American 
farm. 

24. IMPORTED STARCHES 

Since nearly half a billion pounds of Asiatic starches, produced 
by coolie labor, entered this country duty-free during a single 
recent year, we favor adequate excise taxes on such products, 
which compete with domestically produced starch made from corn, 
potatoes, and rice. 

25. PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS ACT 

We advocate the amendment of the Packers and Stockyards Act 
to provide for the more effective regulation by the Department of 
Agriculture of the marketing of livestock. Direct buying by the 
packers, merely in an effort to evade the law and depress prices, 
should not be tolerated. Packers should likewise be prevented 
from engaging in large-scale feeding projects, either directly or 
through financial interest. 

26. PREDATORY ANIMALS 

We favor legislation providing for joint appropriations by the 
Federal Government, together with States and counties, for the 
eradication of predatory animals in sections where such animals 
are a serious menace to agriculture. 

We also advocate more vigorous measures for control and the 
eradication of insect pests. 
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27. STOLEN LIVESTOCK 
The Grange favors the early enactment of legislation making 
it a Federal offense to transport in interstate commerce livestock 
and poultry known to have been stolen. 
28. COMBATING LIQUOR TRAFFIC 
We recommend that Granges throughout the land join with 
other organizations in a campaign of education, calling attention 
to the evil effects of strong drink and emphasizing the truth that 
decency and sobriety are virtues that bring their own reward. The 
sale of fortified wine, which is a deadly intoxicant, should not be 
permitted. 
29. LOTTERIES AND GAMBLING 
We ask for the strict enforcement of the law against lotteries, 
whether foreign or domestic, and oppose gambling in all its forms. 
30. PRICE MAINTENANCE 
The Grange urges the prompt repeal of the Federal statute to 
legalize resale price maintenance contracts. 
31. REGISTRATION OF ALIENS 
Since there are about 7,000,000 aliens in the United States who 
have manifested no intention of becoming naturalized, and since 
it is estimated that not less than 500,000 of these came to our 
shores illegally, with many burdening the relief rolls, the Grange 
advocates legislation calling for the registration of all immigrants, 
with the payment of a proper fee. Those who refuse to become 
naturalized within a reasonable length of time, together with those 
who have entered the country illegally, should be deported. 
32. UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 
We favor the continuance of the congressional committee in- 
vestigating un-American activities, with an adequate appropriation 
to defray its expenses. 
33. STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII 
The Grange reaffirms its opposition to the proposal for granting 
statehood to the Territory of Hawaii. 
34. TRADING IN FUTURES 
The Grange is opposed to gambling in the necessities of life 
and advocates the vigorous enforcement of the Commodity Ex- 
change Act of 1936. 
35. WOOL TRADE INVESTIGATION 
We favor the continuance of the Senate special committee in- 
vestigating practices and conditions in connection with the wool 
trade. 


36. NOXIOUS WEED CONTROL 
We favor cooperation between the States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment in a vigorous campaign for the control and eradication 
of noxious weeds. 
37. WORLD PEACE 


We earnestly advocate that the Government of the United States 
exert every effort to promote peace and good will among nations. 
While favoring adequate national defense, we believe in a sound 
neutrality policy that will save America from becoming entangled 
in foreign wars of greed, hatred, and aggression, and which are 
no direct concern to us. 

We reaffirm our position in favor of taking the profits out of 
war. In the event of future armed conflict, wealth as well as 
manpower should be conscripted. 

The manufacture cf armaments and munitions for national 
defense should be taken over by the Government in time of war. 


Wage-Hour Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SHERMAN MINTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 1, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM INDIANAPOLIS TIMES OF JANUARY 25, 1939 


Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the Indianapolis Times of January 25, 1939, entitled “A Real 
Wage-Hour Case.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Indianapolis Times of January 25, 1939] 
A REAL WAGE-HOUR CASE 

The largest pecan-shelling company in the country said it 
couldn't afford to pay its shellers the minimum wage of 25 cents 
an hour. It asked permission to hire 2,500 to 3,000 “learners” over 
@ 3-month period at 15 cents an hour. 
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An examiner of the Labor Department’s Wage-Hour Division 
conducted an investigation and hearing. He found: (1) That, far 
from being impoverished, this company cleared $500,000 profit in 
a recent 2-year period; (2) that its shellers, working on a contract 
piece-rate basis, had been earning from $2.50 to $3.50 per week, 
“under shocking living and working conditions,” and had been 
required to depend upon public and private charity “to bridge 
the gap between their slender earnings and starvation”; (3) that 
the “learners” it intended to employ at the cut rate were these 
same experienced workers, and, though machinery was to be 
installed, the sheller’s work would be essentially the same; and 
(4) that an experienced hand sheller can attain maximum efficiency 
in a mechanized plant in a week or less. 

So the examiner recommended, in vigorous language, that the 
company be denied permission to pay less than the 25-cents-per- 
hour minimum. 

In this case we see the wage-hour law accomplishing in a real 
way the real purpose for which it was enacted. The exploited 
Mexican men, women, and children who shell pecans in San Antonio 
are, because of the workings of this law, to be given an opportunity 
to earn a wage that will meet at least their minimum requirements 


of living. 





Freedom of the Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 1, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. HAROLD L. ICKES, JANUARY 12, 1939 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, permission having been 
granted, I am inserting herewith a copy of an address deliv- 
ered by Hon. Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, in his 
discussion of Voluntary Servitude on the Town Hall of the 
Air program over the network of the National Broadcasting 
Co., from New York City, January 12, 1939, as follows: 


Have we a free press in the United States? It is as free as it 
wishes to be. So far as Government control is concerned, the 
American press is free. No Federal law, no State law, interferes 
with it. As a matter of fact, the American Government annually 
pays an enormous subsidy to the press in the form of less-than- 
cost postage rates. This subsidy in 1936 amounted to some 
$90 000,000. 

Yet while the American press is free so far as the Government 
is concerned, it is nevertheless far from free. In 1924 William 
Randolph Hearst admitted that the influence of the press was 
declining “because so many newspapers are owned or influenced 
by reactionary interests and predatory corporations, and are used 
selfishly, to promote the welfare of those reactionary interests, 
rather than the welfare of the public.” 

And the late Arthur Brisbane said: “Newspaper success today 
means great wealth, and the rich man * * * 99 times out of 
100, lets his money think for him. There are men owning news- 
papers in this country who could not be bribed by any amount of 
money outside of their own pockets. But the money in their 
pockets edits their editorial columns every day.” 

There are several great newspapers in the United States for 
which I have a profound admiration, but even they are not wholly 
free. Their vast financial investment, running high into the mil- 
lions, binds them closely to the business world from which they 
draw their sustenance. Freedom is impossible, even for a pub- 
lisher with a sense of civic responsibility or an editor with noble 
ideals, when the counting office holds the whip hand. 

The nearest approach to a free press in the United States will 
be found in the small-town newspaper which does not owe money 
et the bank. The freest editor I know is William Allen White, of 
the Emporia (Kans.) Gazette. If he were speaking with me to- 
night, it would not be a debate, because both of us would be on 
the same side. William Allen White knows that the press is 
not free. He has said so. 

I am glad that I am to discuss this question with Mr. Prank E. 
Gannett, owner of a chain of 19 newspapers and 3 radio stations. 
At first I was sorry that Col. Robert R. McCormick, of the Chicago 
Tribune, had, characteristically, refused to share the platform with 


me. It is understandable why the Morning Colonel of Chicago 
should be reluctant to defend his publication against the fre- 
quently made charge that it is the lowest form of newspaper life. 

Mr. Gannett ranks above the average among American pub- 
lishers. Therefore, if it can be shown that freedom of the press 
does not exist for the Gannett newspapers, any conclusions drawn 
from _— fact may fairly be applied to the American press 
generally. 

What are the chief accusations which the American people 


make against the American press? 
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First, that it has financial affiliations, or is subject to financial 
pressures, which limit its freedom. Metropolitan newspapers in 
particular are part of the financial oligarchy that is trying to 
rule America. 

Second, that it is subject to the influence of advertisers, causing 
omission, distortion, or improper slanting of news, and affecting its 
editorial opinions. 

Third, that it is unfair to certain groups of citizens, especially 
workingmen, whose interests conflict with those of the newspaper 
or its financial backers or its advertisers. 

In the few minutes at my disposal I cannot begin to cover the 
subject, even in relation to the Gannett newspapers. On another 
occasion I hope that I will have sufficient time to present the great 
mass of material that I have. 

First, let us consider secret financial entanglements and outside 
controls. The Federal Trade Commission has reported the amazing 
story of a propaganda fund, amounting to $25,000,000 a year, by 
means of which the power interests had filled the newspapers of the 
country with articles and editorials hostile to Government owner- 
ship of public utilities and opposing public development of water 
power. Incidentally, the man who was in charge of the distribution 
of this propaganda money was Merlin H. Aylesworth, now the 
publisher of the New York World-Telegram. 

The Federal Trade Commission also disclosed that the power 
companies were buying concealed financial control of newspapers 
all over the country, or were making secret loans large enough to 
bring the publisher under the thumb of the powerful utility 
interests. 

I shall cite one item. In April 1929 the Federal Trade Commission 
found that the International Paper & Power Co., a half-billion- 
dollar corporaticn which derives from 65 to 75 percent of its reve- 
nues from the sale of power, owned all of the preferred stock and 
30 percent of the common stock of the Knickerbocker Press and the 
Albany Evening News, as well as a sizable share of the Ithaca 
(N. Y.) Journal-News. TheSe papers were, and still are, Gannett 
properties. Following this disclosure, Mr. Gannett hastened to 
refinance. 

I ask you, during the time that this Paper & Power Co. had a 
very large interest in the Gannett newspapers, was Mr. Gannett 
free? Was he free to discuss any question affecting the wood-pulp 
or the water-power industry on its merits? Did he tell his readers, 
when he wrote editorials against Government ownership of power, 
that he was in hock to the power interests? If Mr. Gannett had not 
regarded this as a questionable connection, why was he in such a 
hurry to refinance after the Government disclosure? 

It may be claimed that Mr. Gannett simply has a peculiar mod- 
esty about disclosing his financial backers. The same trait was 
to show itself later when he was asked to tell who were showering 
money upon his National Committee to Uphold Constitutional 
Government. 

Now for the second item in the indictment brought by the people 
against the American press, that it is subject to the influence of 
advertisers, or rather of advertising, since this influence is usually 
impersonal. 

This is a fact so well known that it hardly needs discussion. If 
you shou'd go to a working newspaperman and say to him, “News- 
papers are not influenced by advertising, are they?” he would be 
likely to reply, “Where have you been since you learned to read?” 

I wish that I had time to place before you even a small fraction 
of the evidence that exists of the control of the press—not by the 
direct demands of advertisers—but the indirect control that does 
not have to be put in words. I ask each person listening to me: 
Did you ever read a story in a newspaper about an elevator accident 
in a department store that was written and displayed on the basis 
of its news value? Of course not, and you have never read any- 
thing in a newspaper about the low wages of retail clerks, except 
in 10-cent stores which do not advertise. 

The suppression and distortion of news for fear of losing adver- 
tising is one of the gravest crimes against our democracy. 

It is not easy to put your finger upon violation of the principles 
of a free press by the methods commonly employed—suppression 
and distortion of news, playing it down, burying it back of the 
want ads, or use of misleading headlines. Occasionally, however, 
outside control comes out into the open. This happened in the 
unscrupulous campaign of the patent-medicine interests and the 
manufacturers of poisonous cosmetics to prevent the passage of 
the amended Pure Food and Drug Act. When this bill was intro- 
duced in Congress in 1933, the advertising agencies of the country 
sent out orders to newspaper publishers to get busy and kill the 
proposed legislation. And the newspapers vied with each other to 
sce which could show the most devotion to the makers of impure 
drugs and poisonous cosmetics. 

I wonder if Mr. Gannett will tell you of the part he played at 
that time? Early in the campaign he published a full-page an- 
nouncement that his newspapers had placed a speaker against the 
bill on the program of the New York State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Why did he do this? It was good business. Never fear, 
that full-page statement undoubtedly was mailed to every big ad- 
vertising agency and every big cosmetic and drug advertiser in the 
country. And Mr. Gannett, I repeat, ranks above the average among 
American publishers. 

Now for the third charge against the American press—that it 
abuses its freedom by discriminating against groups of citizens not 
powerful enough to defend their rights. A few Gays ago I received 
a letter from a resident of Rochester, N. Y. It told how, during a 
bakery strike in 1937, the Gannett papers refused to state the case 
of the striking bakers, Finally the union decided to run a paid ad. 
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This was flatly refused by the Gannett management. Yet just 
before this, during the auto workers’ strike in Detroit, both Gan- 
nett papers in Rochester ran full-page ads giving the General 
Motors’ version of that strike. 

This is how the American press uses the freedom which is guar- 
anteed to it by the Constitution, and which the taxpayers sub- 
sidize to the tune of $90,000,000 a year. General Motors may state 
its case. Union bakers may not. But if you should ask the pub- 
lishers of American newspapers whether distortion or suppression 
occurs, or whether headlines reflect bias, with honorable exceptions, 
they would answer, “Oh, no; no, indeed.” 

On the subject of the rejection of advertising by newspapers, I 
should like to mention the case of George Seldes’ recent book, Lords 
of the Press, a well-documented indictment of certain newspaper 
publishers and their practices, a book, by the way, that all should 
read. The New York Herald Tribune refused an advertisement of 
this book and most other newspapers refused to review it. Another 
indictment of our plutocracy met with a similar fate. I quote from 
a letter from William A. Greene, of the New York Herald Tribune, 
to William Gowen, of the Hudson Advertising Co., of New York 
City. Mr. Greene said: “The censorship department of the Herald 
Tribune has decided that they will take no more advertising copy on 
the book America’s 60 Families.” 

Gannett himself criticized President Roosevelt for his assertion: 
“T have always been firmly persuaded that our newspapers cannot 
be edited in the interests of the general public from the counting 
room.” Yet in the same statement in which he criticized the Presi- 
dent, Gannett admitted that—I quote—‘“a generation ago, when 
newspapers were weak financially and living from hand to mouth, 
all sorts of subsidies were accepted to keep the paper going.” This 
is a significant admission. I wonder whether Mr. Gannett can 
Sg between an outright subsidy and domination by adver- 

Ts 

Recently Mr. Gannett sent a questionnaire to the editors of all 
daily newspapers in the United States asking them 11 questions 
about freedom of the press. The answers were intended to con- 
found me tonight. I thank Mr. Gannett for his happy thought. 
Some of the editors sent their replies to me instead of to Mr. Gan- 
nett, incidentally asking me to keep their names secret, so great is 
their fear of the big interests whom Mr. Gannett is known to 
represent. 

From lack of time, I am going to read to you how only one of 
these editors answered Mr. Gannett’s questionnaire, so that you 
may draw a distinction between an honest and civic-spirited 
journalist and the timeservers. I have no doubt that Mr. Gannett 
will announce the pious, self-serving replies that he must have 
received from other members of his packed jury. 

Question 1. Do you feel that news handling on your paper is 
influenced by business office ideas? 

Answer. “Positively yes. Otherwise we would go out of business.” 

Question 2. Is the editorial policy of your paper dictated by 
business considerations? 

Answer. “Certainly.” 

Question 5. Does your paper attempt to handle political news 
thoroughly and regardless of your editorial policy? 

Answer. “No. We dare not.” 

Question 6. Are headlines slanted toward editorial policy of your 

aper? 
" newer. “Yes; where business interests are involved.” 

Question 7. Do you think newspapers are better or worse than 
when you first began newspaper work? 

Answer. “They are worse journalistically.” 

Question 8. Do advertisers influence your editorial policy or news 

licy? 
oy “In almost all instances.” 

Question 9. Do you suppress news of any kind because of outside 
pressure? 

Answer. “Frequently we are forced to suppress editorials and 
news.” 

Question 10. With your experience do you feel that our news- 
papers’ first considerations are to the public welfare? 

Answer. “No; their first consideration is income.” 

Question 11. Do you think we have a free press in America? 

Answer. “Collectively, no. A few papers are free, especially if 
free of debt. Metropolitan newspapers serve their financial 
masters.” 

Let me call attention to a remarkable fact about Mr. Gannett’s 
questionnaire. In all his 11 questions there was not one on whether 
freedom of the press had been denied or restricted by the Govern- 
ment. You would naturally suppose that to be the matter of inter- 
est, especially if you recall how the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association raved about freedom of the press when the Government 
undertook to stop the exploitation of child labor and to protect the 
right of reporters to bargain collectively for a civilized standard of 
wages and hours. Yet Mr. Gannett asked not one question about 
the attitude of government toward freedom of the press. Why? Is 
it because he knows, as Mr. Chester H. Rowell, one of the outstand- 
ing editors of America, has expressed it, that “if there is any danger 
to the freedom of the American press, that danger is internal.” 

Against repeated and continuous violation of the freedom of the 
press by the publishers the Government can do nothing. The 
Supreme Court has upheld the right of newspaper editorial workers 
to organize for collective bargaining, but do the newspapers tell the 
American people how they are defying that Supreme Court decision 
today? Did you read recently in the newspapers how employees of 
William Randolph Hearst broke the heads of reporters and editors in 
the greatest newspaper strike that ever occurred in the city of 
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Chicago? There isn’t one person in a hundred in the United States 
who even knows that such a strike is going on. 

I do wish to emphasize that it is not my intention to bring an 
indictment against the press as a whole, but I charge, and the record 
will bear me out, that while as to Government regulation and control 
the press of America is free, it is not, because of its own financial 
and economic tie-ups, what it should be—a free servant of a free 
democracy. 

The lack of a free press in America is the most serious threat con- 
fronting our democratic government and our social order. It appears 
to be up to the publishers, through Mr. Gannett, to tell us how to 
free our press from the shackles that they and the financial power 
of private interests have put upon it. 





A Permanent P. W. A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 1, 1939 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, in the first Public Works 
Act is found the phrase “the construction of projects to 
serve the interests of the general public,” and in practically 
all of the P. W. A. acts occurs the phrase, “to increase em- 
ployment by providing for useful public-works projects.” 

This has been the story of the Public Works Administra- 
tion for the past 6 years. It has fostered and helped finance 
the greatest construction program in history, adding $2,500,- 
000,000 to the visible wealth of the Nation. It has been 
responsible for the emloyment of hundreds of thousands of 
men at construction sites. It has originated huge orders for 
materials, creating employment for additional hundreds of 
thousands of men in the heavy-goods industries. The spend- 
ing of their pay rolls has aided the consumers’ goods 


industries. 
P. W. A. DOING GOOD 

I am of the firm belief that any agency that contributes 
such widespread benefit to the Nation, as has P. W. A., should 
be made a permanent part of the Federal Government. That 
such a place in our Federal structure should be made for a 
permanent P. W. A. is recognized on all sides. I quote part of 
an editorial which appeared in the Washington Sunday Star 
of January 1, 1939: 


It was with evident satisfaction and justifiable pride that 
Administrator Ickes reported to President Roosevelt that the latest 
public works program, involving expenditure of more than one 
billion and a half dollars, has been completely transformed into 
contracts within the dead line which was passed last night. The 
consummation of such a task in 6 months is an administrative 
achievement that would have been regarded as almost impossible 
a few years ago. It is proof that Mr. Ickes has built up an organ- 
ization that has treated Government spending as an exact science, 
and to the taxpayer this is important, because it means increased 
efficiency and reduced waste. 

Completion of the 1938 phase of P. W. A. activities naturally 
revives speculation as to the future of this outstanding New Deal 
recovery agency. Already there has been agitation in some con- 
gressional quarters for a permanent P. W. A., and it has been 
rumored that Mr. Roosevelt is inclined to support such a proposal. 
The movement for continuing the Public Works Administration as 
an integral part of the Federal machine contrasts sharply with 
the rising demand for reform if not abolishment of the radically 
different spending agency, the Works Progress Administration. 

Public works projects * * * have long been recognized as 
legitimate governmental measures in times of economic depression. 
Having had them before this administration, it is logical to 
believe the country will find them useful in the future. Since 
emergency public works have become so firmly established in the 
Federal realm, it might not be a bad idea to keep permanently 
in the departmental set-up the nucleus, at least, of such an ex- 
perienced, smoothly functioning organization as Administrator 
Ickes had developed after many difficulties. Its talents could be 
used to zood advantage in several fields when times are prosper- 
ous, and, like the military services, it would be prepared to swing 
into action at a moment’s notice when emergencies arise. The 
proposal surely merits serious consideration. 


COOPERATES WITH CITIES 


The Public Works Administration is known, by its projects, 
in 3,069 out of the 3,071 counties in the country. It has 
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made itself felt in nearly every: phase of our national eco- 
nomic life. By encouraging towns, cities, counties, and 
States to make long-desired local improvements with the 
aid of P. W. A. loans and grants, the educational, health, 
sanitation, social, and transportation improvements have 
been stepped up 10 years. For example—the total capital 
outlay for schools in 1926 was $400,000,000. In 1932 it had 
dropped to $200,000,000 and had further decreased in 1933 
to $100,000,000. From 1934 through 1938, P. W. A. school 
construction alone amounted to $1,130,000,000, or an average 
of $225,000,000 per year, and the communities have borne 
the major share of the construction of over 7,000 school and 
college buildings as well as additions and improvements. But 
there is yet much to be done in bringing the housing stand- 
ards for the Nation’s school population to a proper degree 
of efficiency. 

Almost equally important has been P. W. A.’s share of 
water-works construction during the past 5 years. It has 
been estimated that about one-fifth of the population living 
in 2,086 communities, large and small from coast to coast, 
will enjoy the benefits of $261,500,000 worth of new or im- 
proved water systems made possible through P. W. A. Ap- 
proximately 70 percent of the water system projects have 
been completed and are in operation and the balance, in- 
cluding the 1938 allotments will be substantially completed 
within the next 12 months. Although several are in large 
metropolitan centers with costs running into millions, P. W. A. 
estimates that the average cost of the 2,086 projects is 
$125,356 and the population of the average community 
served is under 10,000. 

I could go on indefinitely pointing out the merits of the 
Public Works Administration through its aid to sewer sys- 
tems and sewage disposal plants; hospital and institutional 
construction; flood-control and harbor-improvement work; 
highway and bridge building; the erection of civic improve- 
ment including city halls and courthouses, ccmmunity build- 
ings, and recreational centers. This is all so evident. The 
Public Works Administration has demonstrated, beyond all 
question of a doubt, its efficiency. Its record in putting into 
operation the huge 1938 program from the receipt of over 
12,060 applications to the getting under construction, in a 
pericd less than 6 months, over 8,000 Federal and non-Fed- 
eral projects is nothing short of a miracle. And its effects 
were demonstrated in the upward swing of the employment 
curve and in the production of steel, cement, brick and tile, 
plumbing, lumber, fabricated steel and iron products, paints, 
electrical machinery, tools, trucks, furniture, paving mate- 
rials, petroleum products, and hundreds of other items mak- 
ing up the business backbone of the Nation. All of this has 
been done with a streamlined, closely knit organization. 

CONGRESS SEES NEED 

The desirability of establishing a permanent policy for 
public works and a permanent bureau or department of gov- 
ernment to carry out this policy has been recognized in the 
Congress. The Senate recently received the report of the 
Special Committee to Investigate Unemployment and Relief, 
headed by Senator Byrnes. This report had, as a funda- 
mental thesis, the necessity of establishing a permanent pro- 
gram of public works for the Federal Government. The 
committee pointed out after thorough study of the situation 
that there should be no competition within the Government 
regarding works programs, but that a well-defined policy 
covering the type of work done by P. W. A. should be 
adopted. This committee recognized the value of permanent 
public works. 

The Senate recently took another step in this direction 
when it adopted the Mead resolution calling upon P. W. A. 
to report on the number of applications it has pending before 
it. Study of these applications will show that the country 
wants public works in quantity and that such a continued 
program could best be administered by a permanent 
organization. 

BALANCE SHEET SHOWN 


P. W. A. should, I repeat, be retained and made a part of 
the permanent machine of Government. As further evi- 
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dence of the broad scope of the P. W. A. program, I submit 
P. W. A.’s “balance sheet” for the 5 years ending December 
31, 1938. It follows: 


What P. W. A. has done—as of Dec. 31, 1938 
[NIRA, ERA’35, ERA’35 supplemental, FDA’36, PWAE’37, and 
PWAA’38 programs (exclusive of Federal Housing projects) } 
P. W. A. has allotted funds for public works in 3,069 


of the Nation’s 3,071 counties for: 
15,925 Federal projects under NIRA costing... $1, 567, 0614, 445 


1,887 Federal projects under PWAA’38 costing. 199, 999, 207 
3,735 non-Federal projects under NIRA cost- 

I iia sci ok ahead dean lip ess Nc filer anaes had Gat nw 1, 310, 741, 058 
3,804 non-Federal projects under ERA'35 and 

supplemental costing_...-...-------. 792, 878, 629 
1,768 non-Federal projects under FDA’36 cost- 

Bn ose e nab Sete mcu ence eahann se 393, 486, 801 
1,191 non-Federal projects under PWAE’37 

GUI So oie ny ke Se cae lla sue ken 261, 127, 197 
6,211 non-Federal projects under PWAA’38 

CN hs haw aba donne cncennen 1, 426, 768, 351 





36/681: projects COIs 2s no eee 5, 952, 015, 688 
Projects completed or under construction: 

25, 840 projects completed costing______-_----- 3, 464, 515, 332 

2, 420, 289, 058 


8,365 projects under construction costing----. 





Contracts have been awarded‘ on cost: 





Percent 
* of total 
Federal projects under NIRA_-_---- 99.9 1, 565, 014, 445 
Federal projects under PWAA’38_-_- 98.3 196, 699, 207 
Non-Federal projects under NIRA_- 99.8 1, 308, 081, 858 
Non-Federal projects under ERA’35 
and supplemental. ............... 99.9 792, 358, 629 
Non-Federal projects under FDA’36_ 99.9 393, 323, 165 
Non-Federal projects under 
I aera os Bh a tceten i ioe Nala 99.8 260, 539, 697 
Non-Federal projects under 
id cisaieces thea eecmansnes ae capoannianen 98.7 1, 407, 619, 668 
II ax crciersioaspciheanandeseptpsenmanianseiae 99.5 5, 923, 636, 669 
There has been spent on P. W. A. projects: 
BE on cine ctiny aorereteabalipestsimienake eatepeoteete 1, 250, 022, 062 
DI sacs eientee gerne adap ea team aneele 2, 304, 207, 335 
INE Te oo cece eniehatsniiennccciennedeiate 612, 510, 811 


4, 166, 740, 208 

Man-hours of employment provided by expendi- 
tures: 

Total man-hours 

provided to date 

2. Bt GG OF CORMITIIIOR nn etic in cetonecie 1, 675, 944, 308 

2. Production of raw materials, transportation, 

and fabrication (ratio of hours of employ- 

ment shown in item 2 to those shown in 

item 1 is 24%4 to 1 as established by studies 

by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Depart- 

RE CE RO) 6 hts endo sch utes anew 

3. Supplying demands for consumers’ goods 

OOS a A ee eee Cape eee eae 


4, 189, 860, 770 
3, 351, 888, 618 


9, 217, 693, 694 
1Includes force account. 


Production of Fats and Oils in the United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAM HOBBS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 1, 1939 
Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, please allow me to revert to the 


| discussion of factors which retard and depress the produc- 
| tion of essential fats and oils in the United States. 
| previous occasions I have shown how the farmers producing 
| cottonseed have been denied a fair price for their product by 


On three 


reason of imports of very cheap oils, fats, and oil seeds. The 


| loss so caused has contributed greatly to the economic de- 


pression still afflicting the 13 southern cotton-growing States. 

Now, I wish to present the facts which prove that another 
great farm product—the soybean—has been similarly af- 
fected by the same causes. Millions of farmers, north, south, 
east, and west, who could engage in soybean production 





have been unwilling to do so because profit has been impossi- 
ble in this unfairly competitive market. The very same in- 
fluences which have kept the prices of cottonseed too low 
have operated to keep the prices of soybeans at similar 
levels. This has prevented what at one time seemed to be a 
strong and substantial future for the soybean industry in the 
United States. 

The soybean is a comparative newcomer in American 
agriculture. It is a crop which holds out great promise both 
agriculturally and industrially. Its range of cultivation is 
such that agronomists say that it can be successfully grown 
in large areas of cotton States, as a crop to replace cotton, 
and also in most of the cooler regions of the North, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. Brought to us from China, it 
has been hailed here, as it is known to be in that older 
country, as one of the most valuable agricultural products 
known to man. 

But the experts’ report on soybeans in the United States 
shows that it has had a difficult experience in our agri- 
culture. Only since 1930 has its production passed the 10,- 
000,000-bushel mark, and only in the past 4 years has this 
advanced to the 20,000,000-bushel mark, although commer- 
cial cropping dates back to World War days. Of this produc- 
tion approximately nine to fourteen million bushels are used 
on farms for seed or feed, so as an oil producer—as a sup- 
plement to bring up our national production for oil and fat 
sufficiency—soybeans have very evidently been suffering from 
some substantial handicap or difficulty. 

That difficulty lies entirely in the unfair competition 
against soybean oil by foreign oils and fats. When this 
competition is removed—as I believe it should be—there is 
every reason for belief that this crop will come forward and 
increase in volume of production until it can give farmers 
a profitable crop for millions of acres of land now unprofit- 
ably used. 

The oil from soybeans is the most nearly universal oil of 
any vegetable production. For that reason it is subject to 
the greatest volume and variety of competition. 

The publications of the Census Bureau show that of 194,- 
000,000 pounds of domestic soybean oil produced in 1937, there 
was used in various products the total of 178,500,000 pounds, 
divided between compounds, vegetable shortening, oleomar- 
garine, salad dressings, scap, and paint. Not less than 10,- 
000,000 pounds was used in any one use, and as much as 
$0,000,000 pounds was used in lard compounds and shorten- 
ings, and 31,000,000 pounds in oleomargarine. In other words, 
although soya oil can be used as a drying oil for paints and 
varnishes, it is capable of use in the very best of edible prod- 
ucts, and at the same time millions of pounds are used in 
soap manufacture and miscellaneous other industrial uses. 
For this reason every kind of imported oil competes with soy- 
bean oil. It is subjected to the heaviest competition of any 
domestic oil. 

This competition starts in with palm oil, now selling at 
our coast down to 2.75 cents a pound, and runs through the 
whole gamut of cheap coconut oil, cheap palm kernel oil, 
babassu oil from Brazil found on the free list, Japanese fish 
oil, and many other minor oils all of which are being of- 
fered in our markets at prices so low as to cause domestic 
fisheries and all other competitors grave losses. All these 
products beat down the prices of domestic oil, particularly of 
Soybean oil. 

The oppressive character of this competition is clearly 
shown by its effect on soybean production, and on the manu- 
facture of soybean oi] and the prices of this oil in the United 
States in the past 6 or 8 years. Real growth in bean and oil 
production was first in evidence in 1931, caused by the good 
prices in 1929 and 1930. Cheap prices of imports in 1932 and 
1933 forced domestic prices down until 1934. Production 
of soybean oil declined until the end of 1933. 

In 1934 temporary help was secured by the imposition of 
the import excise taxes on numerous oils. Production and 
prices of soya oil advanced through 1935-36 season. New 
and much more severe foreign competition then began, and 
the production and prices of soyas dropped severely for the 
1936-37 season. 
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The 1937-38 season was neither large nor satisfactory, al- 
though final figures are not available. Losses have been 
large, though not as great as in the cottonseed industry. 
However, without the help of proper control of all competing 
imports, the situation today and for the future in the soy- 
bean industry is far from bright. 

Farmers of North and South, plagued by surplus crops, 
are looking for a substitute to occupy their fields and make 
them some small profit. Here is the greatest possible substi- 
tute, soybeans, whose oil can be used by American industry 
to the amount of a billion pounds a year. Yet the farmers 
and the processors are unable to move successfully in this 
direction because of 2.75 palm-oil imports, and babassu oil 
at 542 cents a pound and other cheap imports. Soybean 
oil today is selling below 5 cents a pound and this is one 
reason for the low price of cottonseed oil. All this is due to 
the cheap imports, neither needed nor used, which continue 
to reach this market in quantities averaging thousands of 
tons a day. 


The Life and Character of Robert Edward Lee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 1, 1939 


ADDRESS BY MRS. L. M. BASHINSKY, JANUARY 19, 1939 


Mr. GRANT of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the following 
address on the life and character of Robert Edward Lee 
delivered by Mrs. L. M. Bashinsky, past president general of 
the United Daughters of the Confederacy, at the State Teach- 
ers College in Troy, Ala., on January 19, 1939: 


In a retrospective study of mankind we will find that there have 
been meny men who thought themselves great; not an inconsider- 
able number whom others thought great; but few, indeed, who were 
really and truly great. 

It is a false standard of greatness to measure it solely by success- 
ful achievement. What we deem great achievements are not infre- 
quently the mere result of fortuitous circumstances unattended by 
any of the higher and nobler elements of personal effort and self- 
sacrifice. ‘True greatness never depends upon circumstances or 
environment; never waits upon opportunity; never becomes a 
suppliant at the feet of Fortune. 

Greatness is the very essence of immortality, and will reflect 
itself through shadow as well as through sunshine, through adver- 
sity and prosperity, through failure as well as success. In truth, 
1 great character is worth more to the world than 10,000 great 
achievements. Its reach is from horizon to horizon; its power and 
influence sweep away the sordid aims of life, lift us above a selfish 
world, and fill our hearts with the music and harmony of the 
spheres. We are assembled today to pay tribute to such a char- 
acter—Robert Edward Lee. 

On January 19, 1807, 132 years ago, a great soul beamed like a 
morning star upon a troubled and troublous world. During this 
century of lofty endeavor, marvelous progress, and prodigal achieve- 
merit, no greater single moral force has arisen to inspire the lives of 
men than the life and character of Robert Edward Lee. 

Today the hearts of thousands throughout the American Re- 
public are lifted in a sacrament of remembrance as they bring their 
tributes of gratitude to the memory of Robert E. Lee—soldier, 
statesman, scholar, saint—symbol of all that gave sweetness and 
strength to the civilization of the Old South. A deathless spirit, 
hovering over this Republic—at once a benediction and a battle cry, 
calling the descendants of the great past to the building of a greater 
future. 

It is not alone a regional reverence that bows before the shrine 
of General Lee’s spirit today. Neither his beloved Virginia nor the 
South to which he gave the full measure of a magnificent consecra- 
tion can monopolize his memory. He belongs to the Nation. 

General Lee was the offspring of patriots. The blood of his heart 
and the spirit of his life was that of a patriot. His ancestors, both 
paternal and maternal, were thoroughly imbued with the spirit and 
genius of our institutions and were largely instrumental in freeing 
this people from British despotism and forming this Government 
into “a perfect Union of the States.” He was the son of “Light 
Horse Harry” Lee and a nephew, on his mother’s side, of Richard 
Henry Lee, who introduced into the Continental Congress that resc- 
lution which started liberty’s torch to burning and led finally to 
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the Declaration of Independence. He married the great grand- 
daughter of Martha Washington. Thus by birth he was a child of 
the Republic and the heir of civil liberty. His love for the Union 
was cemented by marriage and all the influences and environments 
of his life, but strengthened the chords which drew his heart and 
mind away from thoughts and acts of oppression and bound him 
more closely to the ideal dream of this ideal Republic, the absolute 
independence of the Government, the sovereign rights of the States, 
and the personal liberty of the people. 

He was born at a period when the Republic in its infancy was 
struggling to maintain its life and integrity and to obtain the mas- 
tery over all forms of governmental usurpation and political vassal- 
age. His early life was spent near the eastern shores of Virginia 
amid scenes of political turmoil and warlike activity. The martial 
spirit of those days quickened his interest and determined the 
course of his future life. As a result we find him at the age of 18 
a student at the Military Academy at West Point equipping himself 
for the stupendous life work which awaited him. He graduated 
second in a class of 47 after pursuing his 4 years’ course without a 
demerit or a single lapse in duty. 

Full panoplied as a soldier and man, he now entered upon a 
career that was to crown his life with glory and bring immortality 
to his name. After a few years’ faithful labor in the engineering 
department of the Army he was, for the first time, confronted with 
the actual realities of warfare upon the outbreak of the Mexican 
War, and his name was for the first time conspicuously written 
in history at the siege of Vera Cruz. His bravery and masterly 
conception and execution of military science was so pronounced 
during the campaigns of this war, that his commander, General 
Scott, declared him to be “the greatest military genius in Amer- 
ica.”” He was wounded upon the field of Chapultepec but the flow 
of his blocd seemed only to strengthen his dauntless spirit and 
unyielding purpose and he stood by his commander and valiantly 
did his duty until he fell exhausted from the loss of blood. 

After the close of the Mexican War, he served as superintendent 
of the National Military Academy, West Point, for 3 years, 1852-55, 
one of the coveted posts of the Army. It was a notable appoint- 
ment, at a younger age than most men receive it, opening to him 
the broad road to advancement. His diffidence and modesty in 
accepting this position is extremely characteristic. “I learn with 
much regret that the Secretary of War has assigned me to that 
duty, because I fear I cannot realize his expectations in the 
management of an institution requiring more skill and more ex- 
perience than I command.” Under his direction the discipline of 
the Academy was made more efficient, a spacious riding hall con- 
structed. He had a kind of passion for building, improving, and 
strengthening. Colonel Chesney, after a week spent at West Point, 
stated that the efficiency of the courses of study and discipline 
were never more remarkable than during the 3 years of Lee’s 
administration as superintendent. This period is also to be re- 
membered for a portrait of Lee by R. S. Weil, professor of drawing 
and painting. 

Next, we see him in his saddle in the far West, where for 4 
years he carried on an active and dangerous warfare with the 
hostile Indians. 

Unwittingly, and acting in line of duty, Colonel Lee struck the 
blow which probably hastened the sounding of the tocsin of war 
in 1861 when in 1859 he was detailed to command the bedy of 
militia which routed John Brown from his stronghold at Harpers 
Ferry. 

This briefly portrays the most important incidents in the life 
and career of General Lee prior to the act of secession. I have 
outlined them for two purposes: 

First, to show that birth, education, marriage, personal interest 
and inclination, official and military affiliation, and promise all 
bound him closely to the Union and lured him away from the 
southern side of the controversy; and then to show in all of its full- 
ness the marvelous character and transcendent qualities of the 
man, when he relinquished fortune, spurned fame, sacrificed all, 
ana immolated himself for a principle. The position of com- 
manding general of the Union Army was proffered to him, and every 
inducement and allurement that could be extended a selfish and 
ambitious man was offered him by the North, but he cast his 
destinies with the South. The South’s cause needs no stronger 
justification than the mere fact that Robert E. Lee led her forces 
and went down in physical defeat only to rise as the hero of an 
immortal moral victory and become the uncrowned king of free 
men. This decision of Lee, made under the circumstances it was, 
is to my mind one of the sublimest acts ever recorded of man. 

The life and character of Robert E. Lee stand out against the 
world like some great mountain promontory. No shifting thought 
or varying sentiment can obscure its grandeur; no cloud of adverse 
criticism can dim its luster. No honorable man has ever criticized 
the conduct of General Lee or impugned his motives; no intelligent 
man will ever deny to him a place high up among the foremost in 
the temple of fame. His rank as a soldier is fixed and secure, and 
he cannot be dislodged from the highest pinnacle of martial fame 
by any warrior of any time. 

Lord Wolsely, the great English general, pronounced him “the 
preatest of American generals.” Theodore Roosevelt declared him 
to be “the greatest captain the English-speaking people had pro- 
duced.” General Scott declared him to be “the greatest military 
genius in America,” and the statements of Generals Pillow and 
gave confirmation to these expressions. We believe it 
could be said, without violating truth, the greatest of all generals. 
“He was a Caesar without his ambition; a Frederick without his 
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tyranny; a Napoleon without his selfishness; a Washington with- 


out his reward.” He was as obedient to authority as a servant 
and as royal in authority as a king. He possessed in a rare degree 
that combination of qualities which alone makes great leader- 
ship—the detachment of the judge and the attachment or devo- 
tion of the crusader. 

Unlike so many who have been accorded fame, it was no single 
act of his that marked him for preeminence, but his worth was 
refiected in every impulse of his heart and every act of his life, 
all covering and crystallizing with confluent splendor to shine in 
one lustrous whole. In the firmament of life, he moved in an 
orbit all his own, the course of which has never been paralleled. 
His life was an epic; his memory an inspiration; his name immortal. 

Any contemplation of his life and character must, of necessity, be 
dual, because the elements of the soldier are so interwoven and 
blended with the qualities of the man that we cannot separate 
the soldier from the man, nor the man from the soldier. As- 
suming command of soldiers undisciplined and untutored in 
the tactics of war, he soon converted Jisorganized efforts into 
concerted purpose and brought stability of system out of chaotic 
confusion. He infused into the hearts of his soldiers the same in- 
domitable spirit and patriotic enthusiasm that dominated his life 
and purposes. He inspired confidence, impelled respect, and was 
the object of a soldierly devotion, the like of which was never seen 
before. What was there in the heart of this man that so drew 
to him the hearts of all other men? It was character. Char- 
acter formed, character lived, character impressed, character trans- 
figured in beauty, and transcendent in power. No man has ever 
lived whose life and conduct so deeply moved the hearts of his 
people. His name, inscribed upon the tablet of fame and brightly 
shining above the immortals, stands as the incarnation of right 
against might; stands as the dauntless and undaunted champion 
of the oppressed against the oppressor. 

His masterful comprehension of the motives which actuated 
men made him the peerless leader he was. Then, too, he pos- 
sessed almost to the degree of intuition that rare quality of 
making the right decision at the right time. This quality was 
manifested at Appomattox, when Lee forever sheathed his sword, 
and confided the cause so dear to his heart and the hearts of 
his people to a higher power and holier arbitrament than the 
sword. Knowing that he could resist longer, yet knowing too 
that longer resistance would be but to sacrifice the lives of those 
he loved, he chose at that unhappy but propitious moment, to 
yield to the overwhelming physical force, end the harrowing con- 
flict, and stop the dreadful carnage of battle. Lee at Appomat- 
tox was a more inspiring picture than master hand has ever 
placed upon painter’s canvas; his conduct a more heroic poem 
than was ever penned in song. The great storm of martial fury 
had at last shattered his ideals. The hopes and aspirations of 
his life had been swept away. A less courageous spirit would 
have sunk overcome with despair. Yet, steadfast and true, he 
emerged from it all with the light of heaven in his eyes, and 
a halo of glory about his head, and without bitterness and with- 
out rancor, he turned his thoughts and bent his energies to 
the rehabilitation of the South, the promotion of the welfare of 
his people, and the education of the youth of his country. In 
all history there is not a more sublime picture than that of Lee 
and his followers reorganizing their shattered ranks in the Valley 
of Defeat, and with faces turned toward another goal, marching 
forward to grander victories in peace than arms could ever hold. 
He felt that he had led his people to defeat in war, and if 
possible, he must lead them to victory in peace. 

He was always in the prow of the boat with the spray of the 
future dashing against his face. When the conflict was ended, 
none was more careful to avoid doing anything that would tend 
to keep alive the memory of that tragic dissension; none more 
eager to do everything possible to clear away the debris of war. 
With the old order shattered and the new order waiting to be 
fashioned, none pleaded more earnestly than he that passion 
be allayed, that prejudice be dissipated, and reason restored that 
the Nation might focus its energies on the problems of the 
future. An Englishman of noble birth offered him a home with 
a splendid estate in England, a home fitting to his birth and 
station in life, but he declined the generous offer saying, “I am 
deeply grateful, but I cannot desert my native State in her hour 
of adversity, I must abide her misfortunes and share her fate.” 

He was great even in little things. He ennobled the trivial 
duties of life, and gave a charm to commonplace realities. What 
were the distinctive features of his greatness? There were two: 
His love of God and his love of man. He was a religious mind 
and a Christian heart, and no greatness can equal that which is 
inspired of Christ and reflected from the cross. But what more 
than all things else distinguished the nature of the man? Was 
it the strength of his military genius? Was it the equipoise of his 
strong mentality? I do not believe it was either of these. Great 
as they were, the quality which shone supreme in the man and 
marked him for preeminence, was the strength of his great soul, 
as expressed in his genuine humility, his fidelity to duty, his 
paramount sense of right, his utter abhorrence of all forms of 
injustice and oppression. Correct himself in thought and act, 
in his presence vice recoiled, evil withered, and virtue and truth 
bloomed radiant and fair. The purity of his life and the mag- 
nanimity of his character gave effulgence to his martial deeds 
and public service and made his, 

“One of the few, the immortal names, 
That were not born to die.” 
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Today the soldier, the statesman, the scholar, the man beyond 
compare, is but a memory, but his knightly figure sits enthroned, 
and holds its everlasting sway within the hearts of all who love 
the great, the good, the noble, and the sublime. 

May the contemplation of his character be ever an inspiration 

to us. May we emulate his virtues, try to grow into the likeness 
of his character, take him as our ideal, remembering that ideals 
to men are like stars to the sailor. We may never reach them, but 
setting our eyes steadfastly upon them and following where 
lead, we will be carried into the haven of our loftiest con- 
ptions. We could commend to you and to all others, this, the 
t lesson of his life, that greatness is only goodness, and to 
y great, one must needs be truly good. 
It is a beautiful part of nature that the sunshine of today is 
not limited in its beneficent effects to the day itself. For all 
time to come, the world will be better because the sun shone today. 
So a good life is never lost, but in its results, is eternal. Being 
dead, Lee yet speaks. Judging from his life and example, what 
would be his message to us today? Listen and heed. Let your 
ideals be fixed upon the glory and righteousness of your country; 
let its institutions be reverenced and cherished; be unwavering in 
your allegiance to its flag and eager to protect it from enemies 
from within and enemies from without. This do, not only in 
remembrance of your fathers whose courage was manifest alike 
in peace and in war, but as a pledge of your loyalty and devotion 
to the Stars and Stripes, and to our great Republic. 
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Title to Submerged Shore Property 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MATTHEW J. MERRITT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 1, 1939 


LETTER FROM THE COMMISSIONER OF PARKS OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORE 


Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I desire to incorporate in my remarks 
a letter which I have received from the commissioner of 
parks of the city of New York, Robert Moses, setting forth 
his views in opposition to Senate Joint Resolution 24, 
introduced by Senator Nye. The letter is as follows: 


THE Ciry of New York, DEPARTMENT OF PARKS, 
New York City, January 31, 1939. 
Hon. MatrHew J. MERRITT, 
House of Representatives Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: My attention has been called to S. J. Res. 24, intro- 
duced by Senator Nyrz, and which was referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys. 

This resolution recites: 

“Whereas all such submerged lands below said low-water mark 
and within such 3-mile limit lying along the coast of the United 
States are asserted to be the property of the United States.” 

I am informed by distinguished counsel that there is no basis 
for such assertion of title or property right in the United States, 
especially with respect to any lands under water along the coast 
of New York State, and that the courts would not uphold such an 
assertion. 

The trouble is that if such an assertion is made by the Federal 
Government, it throws a cloud on the titles of the State, its munici- 
palities, and its citizens. Any businessman will agree that no pri- 
vate citizen would spend money to improve shore property for busi- 
ness or other purposes, and no lending institution would advance 
money for such improvements if the Federal Government claimed 
ownership of such lands. The mere threat of pending litigation 
would be enough to paralyze prospective improvements on lands 
adjoining or near the tidal waters of the State. It might take years 
before a final decision is arrived at which would clean up this ques- 
tion and, in the meantime, irreparable damage would be done. 

The city of New York, under grants from the State, has tremen- 
dous investments in dock properties and in parks and playgrounds, 
which depend for their usefulness on the ownership by the city 
of the lands under water. Under my jurisdiction, much-needed 
improvements are being made every day on such lands. Our pro- 
gram for use of these properties for recreational purposes is seriously 
jeopardized by this extraordinary assertion by the Government that 
it, instead of the city, is the owner of the adjacent lands under 
water. 

The State also has acquired large tracts of land adjoining tidal 
waters for the Long Island State Park Commission, of which I am 
the president, and has transferred jurisdiction of the lands under 
water adjoining such upland to the said commission to be im- 
proved for recreational purposes. While the more enlightened 





people must know that this claim of the Government can never | 


| attend to all the duties which devolve upon them. 
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be upheld, the mischief that is caused by such a claim by encour- 
aging the opponents of this progressive program is incalculable. 

I understand that last year there was a like resolution intro- 
duced which, because of opposition, was finally whittled down to 
apply only to oil deposits in lands under water in California. This 
really does not help us because if the Government can claim oil 
deposits, it can claim any other deposits, and its claim must stand 
or fall on the ownership of the land itself, and if this is good in 
one State, it is good in all States. 

I trust that you will do ail in your power to prevent this vicious 
claim from being indorsed by Congress. 

Very truly yours, 

Rosert Moses, Commissioner. 





William McKinley 
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OFr 


HON. HARRY N. ROUTZOHN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 1, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. HARRY N. ROUTZOHN, OF OHIO, JANUARY 
30, 1939 


Mr. ROUTZOHN. Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
granted me to extend my own remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude an address I delivered at the McKinley Day banquet 
held at Dayton, Ohio, on Monday evening of this week, Janu- 
ary 30, as follows: 


In the 150 years of its history the people of our Nation have 
experienced three major crises. Out of the travail of the first there 
came forth a Lincoln. The second produced a McKinley. 

Within a fortnight a grateful people will mark the date of 
Lincoln’s birth, and the thoughtful will ponder well his precepts 
and example. It is eminently fitting that we tcnight mark the 
birthday of McKinley and endeavor to glean from his life that 
which may enlighten and guide us through the present crisis. 

William McKinley, the boy who was born 96 years ago yesterday 
in the little town of Niles, in eastern Ohio, and who was to become 
the twentieth President of the United States, was of wholesome, 
sturdy, middle-class working folks. There was Scotch, Irish, and 
English blood in his veins and the brawn of generations of hard 
work in his muscles. His people had been engaged in the business 
of getting iron ore out of the ground and extracting from it that 
metal which serves the sturdiest purposes of all the materials that 
come from the earth. 

The house in which he was born was part residence and part 
store, for his people were neither rich nor poor. They were of that 
predominant middle class that has always been the backbone of the 
Nation. He was the seventh of nine children in the family. In the 
village of Niles he got plenty of that contact with his fellow beings 
that brings understanding of human beings and their problems and 
fitted him tc be a great President for a great and prosperous people. 

William McKinley went to the public schools of the village of 
Niles and to a Methodist-Presbyterian seminary in the village of 
Poland, to which the family later moved. During his cighteenth 
year he taught a country school for $25 a month, itself a classroom 
in democracy, and waiked 5 miles morning and night that he might 
do so, working in his spare time at the village store. School 
teaching is admittedly an effective training in leadership. Much 
walking in the open is good for the health. Young McKinley had 
grown lusty and handsome. And the geniality and grace of the 
man had already asserted itself. 

Then came the Civil War. The young school teacher immediately 
volunteered, entered the Army as a private. Four years he spent 
in the Army, participating in many active campaigns and desperate 
battles, and emerging at 22 as a major. What a build-up he was 
getting for the big things ahead! His commanding officer, Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes, who preceded McKinley to the Presidency, said of 
him: “The night was never too dark; the weather was never too 
cold; there was no sleet, or storm, or hail, or snow, or rain that 
was in the way of his prompt and efficient performance of every 


duty.” 


The young soldier studied law, practiced law, battled his way, step 
by step, through the mazes of politics that led to Congress, the 
Governorship of Ohio, the Presidency. 

As a Congressman he was one of those men who conscientiously 
He never 
neglected committee meetings or House sessions. He was known as 
a working Member among his colleagues in Washington, and among 
his people at home as a Representative who looked with scrupulous 
care after the varied wants of his constituen‘ 

As Governor of the great State of Ohio he gave an administration 
unsurpassed for efficiency and integrity in office, thereby proving 
in advance his fitness to become the Chief Executive of the Nation. 
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As President h2 led the people out of the abyss of depression into 
the glorious sunshine of an unexampled prosperity and established 
the United States of America as a world power, foremost among 
the nations of earth. 

It was in McKinley’s first term that a very illustrative incident 
took place that stands out as marking an era in the development 
of the Nation. The Congress gave a demonstration in money spend- 
ing that shocked the Nation. Congresses, please remember, are 
elected for 2 years. This Congress, in a 2-year period, made un- 
precedented appropriations. During the 2 years of its life it did 
a thing that has never been done before. It appropriated a billion 
dollars. It was proclaimed abroad as the billion-dollar Congress. 
It was the first billion-dollar Congress the Nation had ever known. 
The Nation was shocked at the profligacy of it. It clamored long 
and loud in denunciation. James B. Reed, of Maine, then Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, answered the clamor with an 
epithet, a single sentence, that went far toward quieting the criti- 
cism. Reed's answer was, “This is a billion-dollar country.” It 
was a billion-dollar country, not in deficits but in yearly acquisition 
cof wealth. 

That was 40 years ago. The population of the Nation was a little 
more than half what it is now. It was prosperous and happy and 
well governed. It was spending $500,000,000 a year, $7 per person, 
which it regarded as far too much. 

Now four decades have passed. A new spirit is abroad in the 
land. A new type of leader is in the White House. We are spending 
$10,000,000,000 a year, 20 times as much as we did in McKinley’s 
time. We are spending each year $77 for each man, woman, and 
child. That is just 11 times as much per capita as we were spend- 
ing in McKinley’s time. 

Perhaps the fact that, at the earlier date, we had as President of 
the United States a man of the people who had fought his way 
up through the tedious business of earning his way and at the lat- 
ter date the same post is occupied by a pampered son of wealth 
with an irresponsible mania for pouring money into every rat 
hole that presents itself has something to do with the difference 
in the rate of spending. 

The first inaugural address of President McKinley, read today, 
sounds as though it had been written to meet the situation that 
now exists. He says: 

“The responsibilities of the high trust to which I have been 
called are augmented by the prevailing business conditions, en- 
tailing idleness upon willing labor and loss to useful enterprise. 
The country is suffering from industrial disturbances from which 
speedy relief must be had * * *. Economy is demanded in 
every branch of the Government at all times, but especially in 
periods like the present depression in business and distress among 
the people.” 

The idea of spending the Nation out of a slump had then not 
been born. 

“The severest economy must be observed in public expenditures 
and extravagance stopped wherever it is found and prevented 
wherever in the future it may be developed. * * * The Gov- 
ernment should not be permitted to run behind or increase its 
debts in times like the present. * * * A surplus in the Treas- 
ury created by loans is not a permanent or safe reliance.” This is 
still President McKinley speaking in 1897. “The best way for a 
government to maintain its credit is to pay as it goes.” 

These, however, were the horse and buggy days. They were the 
days when it was considered moral to be a prosperous business- 
man. They were the days when the farmer was a free man and 
got along quite well, thank you, without surrendering his free- 
dom of action to the dictates of brain-trusters who sought to make 
him dance like a mere marionette on the end of a string manipu- 
lated from Washington. 

It is interesting to glance at the problems that were worrying 
President McKinley when he sent his message to Congress at the 
close of the year 1897. We had outstanding at that time an in- 
terest-bearing debt of $847,000,000, compared with the $40,000,- 
000,000 of today, and he was worried about it. Hawaii was want- 
ing to join the Union. The Five Civilized Tribes of Indian Ter- 
ritory were clamoring for self-government. There was yellow 
fever in several southern cities and we should make an effort to 
prevent its further invasion of the United States and to find out 
what caused it. A “noble treasure house of knowledge,” a con- 
gressional library, had been proposed. Trouble with Spain over 
Cuba was in the offing. 

In 1898 a war was fought, Cuba, Puerto Rico, the Philippines, 
Hawaii, came under the American wing, 30 forest reservations 
were created. The continuance of the gold standard—another 
“horse and buggy” idea—kept worrying the President. At all costs 
it must be maintained, he said. 

The last year of President McKinley’s life was one of great 
and abounding prosperity in the United States, one of fulfillment, 
of satisfaction. It abounded in the sort of things he liked, for 
his idea of the position of the Presidency was one of administra- 
tion, one of keeping the ship of state on an even course, of 
allowing a great Nation to ripen as might a field of wheat and 
come into the abundance of its harvest. For him there was none 
of that seething for intellectual adventure, for novelty, for change, 
for experimentation. His ears were not open to that world of 
cilettanti who have panaceas to present. That a nation of people 
should become guinea pigs upon which vague and half-baked 
ideas might be tried out on the mere chance that some of them 
might work was for him an idea too fantastic for serious con- 
sideration. That the proven policies of a century and a quarter 


that had made the Nation great should be abandoned, not at the 
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demand of the majority of people but upon the whim of an 
individual, to him would have been no less than madness. 

McKinley would have measured a debt of $40,000,000,000 in- 
stead of facing with indifference its ever-increasing accumulation. 
He would have done the sort of thing we may do today—lay that 
sum alongside the value of a group of the States of the Union 
to see how big it is. He would have gone to Government figures 
for the basis of a comparison as we may go. The Government’s 
statistical abstract today says that the total value of Texas, if 
we should start at the Rio Grande, is $9,400,000,600. We might 
sacrifice that toward payment of the debt. Then we might throw 
in Oklahoma which is worth $3,600,000,000. That makes $13,000,- 
000,000. Arkansas and Louisiana together are worth $5,000,000,000; 
Mississippi and Alabama another $5,000,000,000. That makes 
$23,000,900,000. ‘Tennessee, Georgia, North Carolina and South 
Carolina are worth an additional $15,000,000,000. That brings the 
figure up to $38,000,000,000. Now throw in Florida, which com- 
pletes the sweep of everything below the Kentucky line between 
Mexico and Virginia, one-third of the United States, which is 
required to make up the value of the debt we have piled up. 
And the prospect ahead is for massing an added debt of $5,000,- 
000,000 a year. Virginia will go into the hopper next year and 
West Virginia the next, and so on. 

The valuation of the State of Ohio is given at $13,500,000,000. 
In the 8 years of his administration, President Roosevelt will 
have created as his own deficit an amount more than twice the 
value of the entire State of Ohio. What would McKinley have 
thought of this madness? 

When President McKinley made the last speech of his life at the 
Pan American Exposition at Buffalo, on the very eve of being shot 
by a radical of the type seeking today to remold our governmental 
machinery, he demonstrated the soundness of his philosophy, the 
sanity of the views that had pulled him out of a depression instead 
of bringing on a relapse, and made such a success of his adminis- 
tration. Much of his speech is strangely appropriate to the situation 
that exists in the United States today. 

“Expositions,” he said, “are the timekeepers of progress. They 
record the world’s advancement. Business life, whether among our- 
selves or other people, is ever a sharp struggle for success. It will 
be none the less so in the future. Without competition we would 
be clinging to the clumsy and antiquated processes of farming and 
manufacture and the methods of business of long ago and the twen- 
tieth century would be no further advanced than the eighteenth. 

“My fellow citizens, trade statistics indicate that this country is 
in a state of unexampled prosperity. The figures are almost appall- 
ing. They show that we are utilizing our fields and forests and 
mines and that we are furnishing profitable employment to 
millions of workingmen throughout the United States, bringing 
comfort and happiness to their homes and making it possible to 
lay by savings for old age and disability. That all the people are 
participating in this great prosperity is seen in every American 
community and shown by the enormous and unprecedented 
deposits in savings banks.” 

This was the final report to his people of the martyred President 
whose life we here commemorate. It was a final and vivid flash at 
the results of the sort of government the Nation was receiving in 
what have been so contemptuously termed “horse-and-buggy days.” 

Suppose that by some miracle President McKinley were to be 
returned to the White House today in the capacity of Chief Executive 
and were compelled to make a report on conditions as he found 
them. How strikingly different that report would be from the one 
I have just read to you. In all truth and candor, he would be 
compelled to say something like the following: 

“My fellow citizens, the latest authentic statistics show definitely 
that never before in history were conditions generally as bad in the 
United States as they are today. Not only have we a debt of almost 
$40,000,000,000, which eventually must be met, but we are planning 
new expenditures, which of necessity must come in the main from 
industry, that will make the tax burden heavier than ever. 

“This is a rich country, and if the state of the public mind were 
normal, I might paint for you an optimistic picture of the future. 
Unfortunately, in recent years this country has been controlled by 
a school of thought that has preached that prosperity lies in piling 
up debts endlessly, in beating business to its knees at every oppor- 
tunity, in discouraging friendly relations between employers and 
employees, in leading the people to believe that the taxpaying public 
can go on indefinitely assuming an overwhelming burden of debt. 
The result is that businessmen of the country from the largest 
industrial leaders to the owners of the smallest stores who must be 
depended upon to produce the larger portion of the taxes are 
discouraged and disheartened. 

“Only a complete right about face in Government policies will 
prevent utter ruin. If we Government officials will give evidence 
of a desire to return to sanity and solvency, then capital will take 
courage and eventually we may get back on our feet.” 

In William McKinley’s day, reciprocal-trade treaties were known 
as “free trade” and “tariff for revenue only”—the names of that 
monster which has never failed to impoverish the Nation and its 
people. He advocated reciprocity—practiced it, but not to the 
detriment of the American manufacturer, laborer, businessman, 
or farmer. Others might change, others might doubt, others might 
modify their views, but he stood firm for a protective tariff. 

I need but quote his words to prove the fallacy of all arguments 
made today in favor of Uncle Sam playing Santa Claus to the rest 
of the world at the expense and to the detriment of his own kith 
and kin. “We demand,” he said, “That the imposition of duties 
on foreign imports shall be made, not ‘for revenue only,’ but that 











in raising the requisite revenues for the Government, such duties 
shall be levied as to afford security to our diversified industries, 
and protection to the rights and wages of the laborer; to the end 
that active and intelligent labor, as well as capital, shall have its 
just reward, and the laboring man his full share in the national 
prosperity. Against the so-called economic system of the Demo- 
cratic Party, which would degrade our labor to the foreign standard, 
we enter our earnest protest.” 

Again he said: “What is a lower tariff for?” Well might we 
ask today, what are the effects of reciprocal-trade treaties? “It 
is to make it easier for foreign goods to get in the United States, 
to increase competition from abroad. You cannot buy your goods 
and make them at home as well. No good farmer thinks of having 
his neighbor’s sons to do his work when he has a half dozen boys 
at home idle. I dn not believe in buying any kind of goods 
abroad that we can make here when we have a million of un- 
employed men at home.” Continuing, McKinley said: “My com- 
petition says protection is a ‘foul blot on the fair escutcheon of 
our country.’ If it is, then George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, 
Alexander Hamilton, and Andrew Jackson put that ‘foul blot’ upon 
the fair page of American history; the men who made this Gov- 
ernment put this first ‘foul blot’ upon the statute books of the 
United States. What has it done? For 32 years we have collected 
our revenue from this source, and with this revenue have subdued 
the most gigantic rebellion recorded in human annals. We have 
paid a greater public debt than was ever paid in the same period 
by any government in the world. With this revehue we paid 
more liberal pensions than in any other country. And that is not 
all. During those 32 years we raised this country from the lowest 
to the highest ranks in agriculture, and in mining, and in manu- 
factures, of all nations in this wide, wide world.” 

The other day I stood in a room of the Capitol known as the 
“President’s Room”; so-called because it is there the President 
repairs when he visits the Congress. The furniture in that room 
is priceless—an offer of $100,000 was refused for the table alone— 
not for its intrinsic value but because it was the furniture of 
Abraham Lincoln. There is one thing else in that room—the bust 
of William McKinley. No other statue adorns that room. On 
the walls are painted the portraits of the first cabinet; Thomas 
Jefferson, Secretary of State; Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the 
Treasury; E. Randolph, Attorney General; S. Osgood, Postmaster 
General; and Henry Knox, Secretary of War. The furniture and 
the statue memorialize Lincoln and McKinley. To lead us out of 
the present crisis, may God grant that the next President is one 
imbued with the spirit and wisdom and courage of those two great 
statesmen, Abraham Lincoln and William McKinley. 
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LETTER OF HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER, OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA, TO DONALD WAKEFIELD SMITH, AND HIS REPLY 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
letter to Donald Wakefield Smith, member of the National 
Labor Relations Board, and his reply: 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 28, 1939. 
Mr. DoNALD WAKEFIELD SMITH, 

Member, National Labor Relations Board, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SmirH: The controversy which has arisen over your 
reappointment by the President to the National Labor Relations 
Board has engaged my interest, and I have been endeavoring to 
obtain as accurate information as is available. 

For some time commentators have stated that your decisions 
have shown favor to the position of the C. I. O. in cases where that 
organization was making contentions as to the proposed bargaining 
unit in opposition to those presented simultaneously by the 
A. F. of L. I must confess these comments have seemed to me to 
be couched in general terms, rather vague, and without confirming 
data. 

In an article in the February issue of Fortune magazine by the 
president of the American Federation of Labor reference is made 
to the decision of the Board in the Allis-Chalmers case, and then 
appears the following statement: 

“Since the Allis-Chalmers case Board Member Edwin Smith has 
won over Board Member Donald Wakefield Smith to his point of 
view. The two Smiths constitute a majority of the Board. In 
Many cases the Board has committed itself almost unreservedly to 
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a policy of promoting industrial unionism at the expense of existing 
craft unions.” 

I am interested in knowing whether the above quotation is an 
accurate statement of fact. The record of your concurrences 
and dissents on Board decisions is a public one. Without in any 
sense wishing to challenge your judgment in arriving at these 
decisions, I think it a matter of importance to the public that 
your record in this respect be made known. 

Will you be good enough to have compiled for me a record of 
your concurrences and dissents on all cases decided by the Board 
in which you took part since the Allis-Chalmers case; and also, 
if you feel that you can do so with propriety, comment par- 
ticularly on the decisions to which Mr. Green had reference in 
his Fortune magazine article. 

I hope you will not feel I am asking too much of you, as I can 
assure you that this request is made in order that I may satisfy 
my own mind on the subject. 

With kind regards, I am 

Sincerely yours. 
HERMAN P. EBERHARTER. 





NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD, 
Washington, D. C., January 31, 1939. 
Hon. HERMAN P. EBSERHARTER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. EBERHARTER: Reference is made to your communi- 
cation of January 28 wherein you requested that I supply you with 
a statement regarding my record of concurrences and dissents in 
Board decisions since the Allis-Chalmers case. 

At the outset, for the purposes of sensible discussion, I think it 
ought to be made clear that the Allis-Chalmers case marks no 
breaking point in my approach to the problem of an appropriate 
unit, and that what I have decided before is perfectly consistent 
with what I have decided since that case, as will be pointed out 
later. It is apparent from your inquiry that you also desire that I 
briefly discuss my decisions regarding other cases which have been 
made the subject of some criticism. Although I do not believe 
that one serving in a quasi-judicial capacity should ordinarily 
explain his decisions, nevertheless, I agree with you that it is a 
matter of importance to the public that my record in this respect 
be made known. 

In dealing with the subject of labor relations and the enforcement 
of the provisions of the National Labor Relations Act, the Board has 
been faced with a very complex and highly controversial issue. 
However, the Board has believed that Congress intended that the 
act should function realistically rather than as a mere declaration 
of policy. The Board would be violating a public trust if it did not 
strictly enforce the act and endeavor to effectuate the policies 
therein set forth. The criticism directed against the Board is 
primarily the result of factional differences within the ranks of 
labor, which differences were not apparent, nor were they even 
contemplated, at the time the law was enacted. Because of the 
express mandate of the statute and the very nature of the prob- 
lems with which the Board has had to deal, it was inevitable that 
the Board could not satisfy all parties concerned with its decisions 
and activities. The public, upon whose behalf the act is adminis- 
tered, has the right to be vitally concerned with the record of those 
who administer it. There has been some criticism of my record, 
which criticism, I am convinced, cannot be supported by the actual 
— My record is a public one and can, indeed, be affirmatively 

own. 

I have conscientiously endeavored to administer the law as 
enacted by the Congress with an impartial attitude, and have 
always borne in mind the maintenance of the objectives and funda- 
mental purposes of the act, which protects the right of employees 
to freely organize and to bargain collectively through representa- 
tives of their own choosing. Aside from the question of whether 
an individual or group of individuals should have only a political 
conception of the duties of a quasi-judicial officer of a Government 
agency, the best test to be applied is an impartial examination of 
the record. I stand on my record as a member of the Board during 
the past 244 years. Such record will conclusively establish that 
the criticism to which you have referred is wholly unjustified and 
unsupported. Let us look at the record. 

The major part of the criticism has been directed toward my 
treatment of the question of the appropriate units. Briefly, the 
problem is this: Two rival unions may claim a majority of, and ex- 
clusive bargaining rights for, employees in a particular plant. 
Under the National Labor Relations Act it is the Board’s duty to 
resolve these conflicting claims by investigating and holding a hear- 
ing so that it may determine which of the unions does have the 
majority. The claims of the unions, however, may conflict on the 
question of which employees ought to be counted in the determina- 
tion of whether a majority exists. 

Thus, union X may assert that all employees in a plant should 
be counted, and that it has a majority of them, and so should be 
exclusive agent for all. On the other hand, union Y may contend 
that only a certain group of employees should be counted, perhaps 
the machinists, or the firemen, or the pattern makers, and that it 
represents a majority of this smaller group and should be its exclu- 
sive agent. Union Y may claim to have members in only the smaller 
group while union X may claim to have a majority of both groups 
combined. 

It is the determination of which employees are to be counted 
that constitutes the problem of the appropriate unit. Unrest and 
dissatisfaction may exist in the plant until the issue is resolved. 
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Neither the employer nor the rival unions themselves can determine 
the issue. That it must be determined by some third party was 
recognized by the president of the American Federation of Labor 
when he stated in support of the passage of the National Labor 
Relations Act (hearings before Senate Subcommittee on Education 
and Labor, p. 119, 1935): 

“The attempt to bargain with a number of groups not only de- 
stroys stability but it makes possible the control of the employer 
over the organization of his employees. * * * If the employees 
and the employer are not able to agree as to what constitutes the 
bargaining unit, I believe that the National Labor Relations Board 
should decide what the bargaining unit shall be.” 

And that no rigid rule can be created to fit all situations involv- 
ing this complex issue was also recognized at the same hearings 
(p. 203) by another representative of the American Federation of 
Labor, when he contended that there must be inserted in the act 
the provision that the Board decide what unit was appropriate for 
purposes of collective bargaining “in each case.” 

In 1935, before any factional differences in the labor movement 
had occurred, the Board set certain benchmarks to determine 
whether a craft unit or an industrial unit was appropriate. It 
heard evidence to discover whether the workers themselves wished 
the craft unit, whether their special skill, or pay, or location in 
the plant set them apart, whether the workers as a group had a 
1istory of negotiation undertaken as a unit. 

Despite labor’s factional differences the Board continued to use 
the same benchmarks for determining whether a group of employees 
had craft identity. But occasionally the evidence presented no 
clear picture on whether a craft or an industrial unit was appro- 
priate. In such a situation the Board adopted a method of determi- 
nation known as the Globe Doctrine. 

The Globe doctrine was first applied in August 1937 in the Globe 
Machine & Stamping Co. case (3 N. L. R. B. 294). That case in- 
volved an automobile-parts factory which employed about 650 
workers. The C.I. O., who filed the petition, contended that all the 
employees constitued a single unit. The Amcrican Federation of 
Labor claimed that those ermployees engaged in polishing consti- 
tuted one separate unit; those engaged in punch pressing, another 
separate unit; and the remaining production employees, a third unit. 
There was evidence that some degree of skill was necessary both for 
polishing and punch pressing. Evidence on the wishes of the men 
invelved was contradictory. Likewise, the heat of simultaneous or- 
ganizing campaigns had left uncertain the claim of each union that 
the alleged appropriate units had a past history of bargaining. 
Thus, the evidence showed that either the separate craft units or 
the single industrial unit was feasible. Accordingly, the Board 
held: 

“In such a case, where the considerations are so evenly balanced, 
the determining factor is the desire of the men themselves.” 

The Board ordered three separate elections: One among the pro- 
duction employees, one among the polishers, and one among the 
punch pressers. If a majority of each of the latter groups voted to 
be inciuded in the single industrial unit, the Board stated in ad- 
vance it would make its decision on the basis of that choice. If, 
however, a majority in each of the craft groups voted against the 
industrial unit, the Board would fix the craft unit as appropriate. 

This doctrine applies a method of local option which, leaving the 
choice of the appropriate unit to the workers themselves, has been 
followed in every case similar to the Globe case. 

In November 1937, however, in the Allis-Chalmers case (4 N. L. 
R. B. 159), Board Member Edwin S. Smith first dissented to the 
appiication of the Gicbe doctrine on the theory that the industrial 
unit was the more appropriate for purposes of collective bargain- 
ing. his dissenting view of Mr. Edwin S. Smith did not prevail. 
The Globe doctrine, permitting the employees of the smaller group 
to determine for themselves to which unit they wish to belong, was 
held applicable by the opinion of the majority composed of Chair- 
man J. Warren Madden and myself. 

Since the Globe decision itself, the Globe doctrine has been held 
by the Board to be applicable in many cases in which the A. F. of L. 
claim for a craft unit was opposed by the C. I. O. claim for an in- 
dustrial unit. In some of these, no special election was necessary 
and the A. F. of L. craft union was forthwith given exclusive bar- 
gaining rights, since the employees in the craft had already evinced 
a clear desire for a separate craft unit. In other cases, no separate 
election was held because the employees had already shown their 
desire to be included in the industrial unit. In every case where 
the evidence showed that craft lines were at all apparent, the de- 
sires of the men in the craft were held by the Board to be determi- 
native. 

Since the Allis-Chalmers case, Board Member Edwin S. Smith has 
dissented 11 times to the application of the Globe doctrine. In 
every one of these 11 cases, Chairman Madden and I together formed 
the majority applying the doctrine. In not one single case did I 
dissent against the application of that doctrine or against the find- 
ing of a craft unit as appropriate. In every case in which the Board 


rejected a claim for a craft unit, it did so unanimously. Although 
I have always determined every case upon my own judgment as to 
the proper finding which should be made consistent with the record, 
the contention that Mr. Edwin S. Smith and I formed a new ma- 


jority of the Board at any time following the Allis-Chalmers case 
is not supported by a single decision on the question concerning 
the appropriate unit. 


Some comment has been made concerning my position in two 
decisions involving the appropriate unit. In the Serrick case (8 
N.L. R. B. No. 66), the primary issue was whether the employer had 


committed unfair labor practices, the effect of which was to dis- 
courage membership in the C. I. O. and encourage membership in 








the A. F. of L. The Board was unanimous in holding that the em- 
ployer had so violated the act. The C. I. O., at whose expense the 
unfair labor practices had been committed, claimed an industrial 
unit to be appropriate, the A. F. of L. claimed a craft unit. The 
unanimous opinion found that the C. I. O. union and the A. F. of 
L. union admitted to membership and endeavored to organize all 
of the workers, except those in one craft, which were not in issue, 
and then such opinion stated: 

“While ordinarily we have regarded as controlling the free choice 
of a majority of the employees in a well-defined craft as to the form 
of organization they desire, in the present case, the respondent’s 
conduct in influencing such choice precludes the application of this 
doctrine in the determination of the appropriate unit or units.” 

Chairman Madden concurred in the decision and in all of the 
opinion except as to the language used in two sentences contained 
therein, stating that such language was not necessary for the de- 
cision of the case and holding that no opinion should, therefore, be 
expressed. In any event, Chairman Madden agreed that the Globe 
doctrine was inapplicable. It is as to the inclusion of this 
language in the decision that some criticism has been directed 
against me. However, this was a unique case and the only one of 
its kind with which the Board has ever been confronted. Com- 
ment has been made that the language used in the two sentences 
mentioned should be considered as a criterion that I have departed 
from the principle of applying the Globe doctrine in the determina- 
tion of the appropriate unit question in subsequent cases. I again 
refer you to the record which conclusively establishes that since 
the Serrick case the Globe doctrine has been applied in seven 
cases, in every one of which Chairman Madden and I have con- 
curred. Mr. Edwin S. Smith dissented in four of these cases. 

The second decision was the recently issued supplemental deci- 
sion in the Finch case (10 N. L. R. B., No. 78). In the original 
case (7 N. L. R. B. 1), the C. I. O. requested an industrial unit and 
the A. F. of L. contended that two crafts, one composed of firemen, 
one of five carpenters, should be separate appropriate units. The 
Chairman joined me in holding the Globe doctrine was applicable 
in determining the desires of the employees in the two crafts. Mr. 
Edwin S. Smith dissented. At the time of the election, however, 
only one carpenter was employed. That carpenter voted for the 
craft union. In the supplemental decision the American Federa- 
tion of Labor union was declared to be the exclusive agent for the 
firemen and the application of the Globe doctrine to the case was 
reafirmed. I held, however, in accordance with our prior decisions, 
that the act did not contemplate collective bargaining for a single 
individual. I said: 

“The principle of collective bargaining presupposes that there 
is more than one person eligible to bargain and the act does not 
empower the Board to certify where one employee is involved.” 

From this the Chairman dissented, holding that although the act 
did not contemplate collective bargaining for a single individual, 
nevertheless, a single member of a craft had the right to indicate 
whether he desired to be a part of an industrial unit. My hold- 
ing was in no way a recession from the democratic doctrine of the 
Globe case. 

It is to be noted that both the Serrick and the Finch cases were 
confined to unique situations. It will be further noted that I 
have on no occasion ever dissented from the application of the 
Globe doctrine and that I have consistently followed the prin- 
ciple that the wishes cf the men on the form by which they are 
to bargain collectively are of paramount importance. In so doing 
I believe that I have followed the intent of Congress as expressed 
by a statement made by the President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor when urging passage of the act (hearings before 
House Subcommittee on Labor, 74th Cong., 1935, p. 199): 

“All we have ever asked is that the workers be accorded the 
opportunity to determine that question (collective bargaining 
agency) for themselves. If they want to select the American 
Federation of Labor union, they have a perfect right to do so, 
but if they want to select another union, an independent union, 
they shall have the right to do that. We have no quarrel with 
them if they make that decision. But why not accord them the 
right to determine the question for themselves?” 

Some comment has been made regarding the unanimous deci- 
sion of the Board in the case involving the Pacific Coast Long- 
shoremen (7 N. L. R. B. 1002). This case in no way involved 


| the craft unit question but concerned only the extent of an in- 


dustrial unit. It was determined, for the most part, by the sub- 
stantial history of collective bargaining on the same basis when 
the Longshoremen of the Pacific ccast were represented by the 
International Longshoremen Association, affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

Finally, there is a fourth case, the only case of any kind in 
which I have dissented. That dissent appears in the Simplex 
Wire & Cable Co. order (7 N. L. R. B. 568). Prior to that decision, 
an “independent” union had been found by the Board to have 
been company-dominated on charges filed by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. Thereafter, a petition was filed by the A. F. of 
L., and an election was held. The election resulted in a defeat 
for the A. F. of L., the only union on the ballot. The A. F. of L. 
protested the election, alleging that the employer, through the 
former officers of the company union had campaigned against the 
American Federation of Labor, had intimidated the employees to 
vote against the A. F. of L., and requested that the election he set 
aside. Although no hearing was held, a majority of the Board 
decided that the evidence of company favoritism was insufficient. 
I dissented, arguing that the evidence was sufficient to warrant a 
hearing to determine whether or not there had been any direct or 
indirect employer interference. 


























In my entire record that is my only dissenting opinion. Cer- 
tainly this lone dissent could not be considered prejudicial to the 
A. F. of L. 

Aside from this case, my holdings have been the holdings of the 
Board, and I do not believe that the Board’s record in any way 
gives weight to the criticism that it has favored either the craft 
or the industrial form of organization, but rather it has preserved 
the intent of Congress to determine the appropriateness of the bar- 
gaining unit with reference to all the circumstances, especially in- 
cluding the democratic choice of the employees, who are those most 
directly affected. Furthermore, it might here be added that it has 
been the practice of the Board in instances where there are two 
contesting labor organizations to provide a space on the ballot 
to permit the workers to vote whether they do not desire to be 
represented by either of the contesting organizations; and, of 
course, if the “neither” vote is in the majority, no union is certified 
as the collective-bargaining agent. 

Contrary to the popular belief, the issue between the A. F. of L. 
and the C. I. O. is not a clearly drawn one between craft and indus- 
trial unionism. A review of the cases shows that either through 
its petitions or through its contentions after intervention the 
American Federation of Labor has requested or agreed to industrial 
units in approximately twice as many cases as it has requested or 
agreed to craft units. In several cases in which there was a conflict 
between the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. the issue was not craft 
versus industrial units but simply the scope of the industrial unit. 
In not a few instances the A. F. of L. requested a more inclusive 
industrial unit than the C.I.O. In some cases A. F. of L. unions, 
which have traditionally contended for craft units, requested that 
highly skilled groups be included in the industrial unit, although 
the C. I. O. was opposed. In one case an A. F. of L. affiliate followed 
its customary claim by requesting an employer unit, while its rival 
demanded a craft unit. The A. F. of L. affiliate in that case rested 
its claim “upon the contention that the industrial form of organi- 
zation affords all employees creater economic strength and better 
protection than separate craft organizations.” 

An overall tabulation will demonstrate that the Board has by 
no means favored one organization over another on the question of 
the appropriate unit. From the beginning of the Board’s work, 
to the present, there have been a@ total of 171 cases in which both 
the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. have participated and in which 
there has been a question concerning the appropriate unit. 

In a total of 24 of these 171 cases, both organizations agreed 
on the general outline of the unit, whether craft or industrial, 
and disagreed only concerning the inclusion or exclusion of minor 
groups or a few particular individuals. In 79 of these 171 cases, 
there has been complete agreement between the rival organizations 
on the question of what constituted the appropriate unit. 

In only 68 cases was there a disagreement between the two 
unions which went to the essence of the question concerning the 
appropriate unit. Of these 68 cases, in which there was sub- 
stantial disagreement, the Board adopted the contentions of the 
A. F. of L. in 32 cases. It adopted the contentions of the C. I. O. 
in 28 cases. It adopted in part, and rejected in part, the conten- 
tions of both unions in seven cases, In the final case, no decision 
was. necessary. 

As I have already pointed out, not all of these cases in which 
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there was substantial disagreement involved the question of the | 
craft versus industrial unit. In only 13 cases were the A. F. of L. | 


requests that the craft unit be held applicable wholly rejected by | 


the Board. In four other cases, some craft units requested were 
found appropriate, while some were not. In many of these cases 
in which the craft request was rejected, the employees in the 
claimed craft unit indicated no desire to be in a separate unit and 
were not members of the A. F. of L. Thus, in one of these cases, 
the A. F. of L. claimed that five warehousemen constituted a craft 
unit separate from the other employees in the plant. Yet every 
one of these five men were members of the C. I. O. In another 
case, two truck drivers were claimed by the A. F. of L. to con- 
stitute a separate craft unit, although one of the two was a mem- 
ber of the C. I. O., and although the A. F. of L. itself had executed 
a plant-wide contract with the company, which included these 
two truck drivers. In still another case of this group, although 
three A. F. of L. unions claimed as appropriate three separate 
craft units, those unions did not appear at the hearing, nor did the 
record show that the A. F. of L. had any members in the alleged craft. 

These three cases are not extreme examples of those compara- 
tively few in which the Board has rejected A. F. of L. requests for 
craft units. This group of cases rejecting the craft unit do not, I 
am certain, indicate a hostility to craft unionism, but rather a 
respect for the desires of the employees themselves and for a com- 
mon-sense application of the statute with regard to the determina- 
tion of the unit question. 

Those impartial commentators who have studied the Board’s 
decisions fully support what I believe to be the inescapable conclu- 
sion that there has been no hostility to craft units. In sum- 
marizing the treatment of labor law by the various law reviews in 
the country, the International Juridical Association Bulletin (vol. 
VII, No. 6, at p. 69) said: 

“There is complete agreement that the American Federation of 
Labor is definitely not being discriminated against by the Board in 
the selection of bargaining units.” 

An author in the Cornell Law Quarterly (vol. 23, p. 412) stated 
that by the Board’s decisions— 

“The craft method is assured of more than a fair deal. * * *® 
If the craft union is active enough to retain the loyalty of its mem- 
bers, it is given the assurance of continued existence under the act.” 
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Finally critics accuse the Board of bias against one organization 
and in favor of another because the contracts of one of the organi- 
zations have been occasionally set aside. 

Before the National Electric Products case (3 N. L. R. B. 475), 
the first in which an A. F. of L. contract was set aside, the Board 
had invalidated contracts in three cases on the ground that the 
contracting union had been illegally favored and assisted by the 
employer and that the execution of the contract itself was an unfair 
labor practice. Each one of these three cases was instituted by 
charges filed by the A. F. of L. Since the National Electric Products 
case 15 illegal contracts were set aside on charges filed by the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The Board could not in good conscience, or good sense, adopt a 
different rule when it was faced with illegal contracts which 
happened to be executed by an employer and a nationally affili- 
ated local. In every one of these cases, the Board decision invali- 
dating the contract was unanimous. These decisions are believed 
to be consistent with the intent of Congress in view of the proviso 
of section 8 (3) of the act, which declares that a closed-shop 
contract is valid only if the contracting union has not been as- 
sisted by any action defined in the act as an unfair labor practice 
and only if such union represents a majority of the employees 
in the appropriate collective-bargaining unit covered by the con- 
tract when made. The evidence in these cases showed that the 
employer had favored the contracting union through unfair 
labor practices or that the contracting union did not represent 
@ majority of the employees within the appropriate unit covered 
by the agreement when made. 

Every one of the cases in which the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. 
were concerned, with one exception, involved a closed-shop con- 
tract. For the Board to have shut its eyes to the facts shown 
by the record and to have permitted these contracts to remain 
in effect would have been to do violence to the express mandate 
of the act. To have done so would have been to disregard the 
intent of those who drew the act, intent expressed by the president 
of the American Federation of Labor at the hearings before the 
House Committee on Labor in March 1935, page 198: 

“Employers must keep hands off, completely, so far as labor 
organizations are concerned. * * * TI hold that the employers 
of labor have no right, morally or legally, to interfere in any way 
with the exercise of the right of the workers to join a union of 
their own choosing.” 

And further expressed at the hearings in 1934 by Dr. Paul 
Brissenden, eminent economist of Columbia University, who stated 
(p. 216): 

“Genuine collective bargaining between an employer and a 
self-chosen representative of his employees * * * may be frus- 
trated by the employer’s negotiation of a smart bargain with a 
local of a national trade-union, as well as by a similar sort of 
bargain with a company union. * * * The tendency of em- 
ployers to enter into collective bargaining agreements with com- 
pany unions * * * or company dominated local of a na- 
tional union, even those affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor, in order to avoid dealing with the self-chosen representa- 
tives of their own employees, should be forestalled.” 

In this connection it is interesting to note that in two cases 
the A. F. of L. itself stipulated and agreed that its contracts could 
be set aside by the Board after charges had been filed by the C. I. O. 
Further, in one case the Board invalidated a contract with the 
C. I. O. on charges filed by the A. F. of L. (Mine “B” Coal Co., 
8 N. L. R. B. No. 142); and a complaint based upon A. F. of L. 
charges was recently served in which the issue is the legality of a 
closed-shop contract with the C. I. O. which the A. F. of L. alleges 
to have been company-favored. Thus it is clear that both the 
A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. have sought the protection and the 
remedies which the act affords and which the Beard has developed 
in the decisions which I have mentioned. Where an illegal contract 
is entered into, the Board has no alternative other than to restore 
the status quo by obliterating that contract. That not only the 
employer, who was guilty of the illegality, but the other contract- 
ing party, the union, must lose the benefits of the contract is 
unavoidable. But though the employer must indefinitely cease and 
desist, the union has always been left free to rid itself of the 
perhaps unasked-for and unwanted assistance of the employer and 
thereafter by establishing a majority without the interference of 
the employer bargain for the employees. 

I believe that much has been said concerning these issues that 
arises from emotion or from failure to examine the record. Mr. 
Herbert Harris, an eminent members of the facult of Yale Uni- 
versity, has recently written a book entitled “American Labor.” 
He has studied the record of the Board, and he has concluded 
(p. 396): 

“The Board has disposed of some 16,770 cases (affecting an esti- 
mated 3,981,052 employees) with an even-tempered honesty and 
reasonableness that recommend themselves to its detractors and 
render it one of the most valuable public agencies in American 
society.” 

And in April 1938 a noted lawyer, one with perhaps more ex- 
perience in arguing before the Board than any other, stated to a 
congressional committee (hearing on H.R. 9745, p. 93): 

“We are not asking for a change of personnel. We think that 
they are pretty fine gentlemen and perfectly honest, and trying 
to do a good job, and having a difficult job to perform which has 
been made more difficult by rival jurisdictions. * * * This is 
not an attack upon the Board's personnel or their honesty or their 
faithfulness. They have a hard job. If I were on that Board I 
would probably function the same way they do.” 
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The gentleman who so testified was Joseph A. Padway, general 
counsel of the American Federation of Labor. 

I rest firm in the conviction that all those who fairly and im- 
partially examine the Board’s record, and my record, will find 
therein an irrefutable answer to the charges that have been made. 

Very sincerely, 
DONALD WAKEFIELD SMITH. 


— 


Development of the Clarks Fork of the Columbia 
River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 1, 1939 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I read with great 
interest the speech given by the Honorable JosEPH J. MANS- 
FIELD, and thinking that I may have been too casual in my 
reading, I have also studied Judge MANSFIELD’s speech most 
carefully. It is an excellent presentation, and I realize, of 
course, that in the limited time allowed it was impossible 
for him to cover in detail, or even touch upon, all the great 
stream systems of our country which need attention. Inas- 
much as the one to which I refer in particular now, how- 
ever, involves a basin of more than 25,000 square miles, I 
believe it essential to set forth before this group the impor- 
tance of developing the great Clark Fork Basin, in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

The river in question empties into the Columbia near the 
Canadian border in the State of Washington, where it is 
known as the Pend Oreille, and extending upstream for sev- 
eral hundred miles. 
of Idaho that is drained by the Priest River and Lake Pend 
Oreille, crossing into Montana. It includes the drainage 
basins of such rivers as the Bitter Root, Flathead, and Black- 
foot. While the navigation on this river system may not be 
great, as compared with navigation on our rivers in the 


Great rafts of fine timber such as is found nowhere more 
abundantly than in the Pacific Northwest, are constantly 
moved from forest to mill by means of these streams. 

There are other factors, however, affecting the develop- 
ment of our water resources, where the present situation is 
not satisfactory, and I intend to touch on several of these 
points. The first is on the question of power. Nothing has 
brought the question of a prospective power shortage in 
this country to the attention of the people so greatly as the 
study made in consideration of our requirements for na- 
tional defense. Apparently our people do not realize the 
fact that there was an acute power shortage during the last 
great emergency in 1918, nor do they realize that industry, 
if restored to its normal rate of production, would undoubt- 
edly absorb, or very nearly so, all the power than can be 
preduced in our Nation today. Any sudden improvement 
in our economic position will undoubtedly result in the 
growth of new industries and the production of new goods 
that will overwhelm us with their power requirements. If 
we add to these considerations the fact that an additional 
50 percent might be, and probably would be, required in case 
of a national emergency, we arrive at a point where it is 
self-evident that an immediate increase in available power 
should be sought. The development of this power cannot be 
solved cvernight. The construction of large dams, together 
with the design and construction of the machinery needed 
to develop power, or even the construction of plants other 
than hydroelectric, require a matter of years. 

In the consideration of the Clark Fork Basin development, 
it shculd immediately occur to anyone familiar with that 
territory that therein lies one of the greatest potential power 
developments in the United States today. Within the area 
there are only seven water-power plants today with a ca- 





It embraces that area in the panhandle | 
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pacity of 360 kilowatts or greater. If we realize that above 
Flathead Lake alone there are 13 sites with a total head of 
more than 1,000 feet available, we must recognize what tre- 
mendous potential power lies dormant. On the Flathead 
River and its tributaries there are in excess of 30 possible 
sites, and there are in addition at least 5 excellent sites below 
Flathead Lake. 

One of these on the Clark Fork River at Cabinet Gorge 
and the other site on the Pend O’Reille River at Z Canyon 
which would permit a very considerable power development 
an installed capacity of 130,000 kilowatts being considered 
for Cabinet Gorge alone. The Z Canyon site is capable of 
producing in excess of 250,000 kilowatts. Not only will this 
power find a use in connection with industries in the North- 
west, but increased mining activities in that section will re- 
quire considerable amounts. In addtion to power, the ques- 
tion of irrigation is becoming increasingly important, due 
to the great influx of population from the Dust Bowl area. 
Irrigation pumping permitted by the use of power developed 
at these sites could immediately be utilized in connection 
with the Rathdrum Prairie irrigation project, which will 
improve some 40,000 acres immediately northwest of Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho. 

In discussing these various factors in the development of 
our water resources it is not possible to divorce any one of 
the factors from all of the others considered, and, con- 
versely, it is necessary in getting a complete picture to con- 
sider all factors and not exclude any one; therefore, the 
beneficial effects of such development as I have referred to 
must also be extended into the flood-control field. The 
availability, in the reservoirs created behind the various 
power dams referred to, of considerable areas for the storage 
of floodwaters, and also the fact that a more or less con- 
stant regulated flow in the various tributaries can be main- 
tained due to such storage are very important factors in 
considering the improvement of this basin. 

The major part of the Clark Fork Basin lies in western 
Montana, and that part of the basin is known to students 
of geology as Lake Missoula. During the glacial period 
a block or barrier of some type was formed in the mountains 


Middle West, it has been, and is, an important factor in the | on the Idaho-Montana border, resulting in the submer- 


movement of our great Northwestern product—timber. | 


gence of the entire upper part of the basin of probably some 
20,000 square miles under a head of water approximately 
1,000 feet deep. The result has been the formation of bot- 
tom lands that, under proper treatment, would be extremely 
productive. The area as a whole might be termed semiarid, 
the rainfal!, except in the mountainous parts, seldom exceed- 
ing 30 inches per year. With the construction of the dams 
referred to and the very important one in western Montana 
known as the Hungry Horse Dam, improved regulation on 
the various tributaries can be established to a point where 
adequate water will be available for irrigation during the 
dry periods cf the year and at the same time the effects of 
destructive fioods will be eliminated during the period of the 
year when there is heavy rainfall. 

The Army engineers have already submitted a preliminary 
report, as requested by Congress, setting forth in some detail 
all of these major factors and their interrelation to each 
other. Considering the time and funds available, this re- 
port stands as evidence of their sound judgment, and in 
order to bring realization of the development of this territory 
into being, it is hoped that the comprehensive survey al- 
ready authorized may be prosecuted with such reasonable 
funds as may be necessary with a view to reporting to the 
Congress at an early date the exact work to be undertaken. 

In these days of uncertainty, it is comforting that in the 
development of one of our great resources—water—a body 
as soundly organized and functioning as smoothly as the 
Army engineers can be depended upon. I am sure Judge 


MANSFIELD, in his statement concerning the development of 
our harbors and our rivers for navigation and other pur- 
poses, has sensed the opinion of this entire body, and I ap- 
preciate the opporiunity that has been afforded me, not only 
to endorse his opinion, but also to stress the importance of 
the Clark Fork Basin development, 
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Dedication of New Federal Building at Towson, Md. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM P. COLE, JR. 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1939 





ADDRESSES BY HON. T. SCOTT OFFUTT, LOUIS A. SIMON, 
ERNEST GREEN, AND SMITH W. PURDUM 


Mr. COLE of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, on October 28, 1938, 
a new Federal building, housing the Post Office, War and 
Agricultural Departments activities, was dedicated in Tow- 
son, Baltimore County, Md. The architectural and engineer- 
ing accomplishments displayed in this building present such 
a compliment to our Government officials responsible there- 
for that I have asked to incorporate in the Recorp the ad- 
dresses delivered at the dedicatory exercises which describe 
the history associated with this post office and description of 
the architecture displayed in the new building. 

Aside from the brief statements which Senator RADCLIFFE 
and I made at the dedicatory exercises, I insert herein, under 
previous unanimous consent granted by the House, the re- 
marks of the Honorable T. Scott Offutt, chief judge of the 
third judicial circuit of Maryland, who presided at the exer- 
cises; Mr. Louis A. Simon, Supervising Architect of the Pro- 
curement Division of the Treasury Department; address by 
Postmaster Ernest Green, of Baltimore, Md.; and address by 
the Honorable Smith W. Purdum, Fourth Assistant Post- 
master General, as follows: 


ADDRESS BY HON. T. SCOTT OFFUTT, CHIEF JUDGE OF THE THIRD JUDICIAL 
CIRCUIT OF MARYLAND, AT THE DEDICATION OF THE NEW FEDERAL BUILD- 
ING, TOWSON, MD., OCTOBER 28, 1938 
As part of a general program, the Federal Government has 

adopted the policy of owning its post-office buildings. In pursu- 
ance of that policy and also to aid the general purpose of Con- 
gress and the Executive to promote recovery by stimulating build- 
ing activity, each congressional district has so far as possible been 
allotted one new post-office building a year. In selecting cities 
and towns for these improvements receipts of the office is an 
important factor. 

Heretofore the post office in Towson has been tossed from 
pillar to post, first in one place and then in another, inadequately 
housed, inconveniently located, and cramped for space. In recent 
years the population of the town has increased rapidly, the con- 
gestion of traffic on its business streets, including that part of 
Chesapeake Avenue on which the post office was last located, has 
made the use of those streets by pedestrians extremely hazardous, 
and the need for a more commodious and safer plant had become 
imperative. 

Recognizing the urgence of these needs, the Honorable WrL- 
LIAM P. COLE, representing this congressional district in the Fed- 
eral Congress, approached the committee of the Procurement 
Division in Washington, which is the agency of the Federal 
Government, acting under the Treasury Department, in charge of 
purchases and architecture for Government work, and suggested 
the location of post-office buildings in the metropolitan belt of 
Baltimore County. After an investigation, Mr. Purdum, Fovrth 
Assistant Postmaster General, and Admiral Peoples, the committee 
approved the plan and Mr. Simon, chief architect of the Divi- 
sion, took a keen personal interest in designing a building, which 
would not only harmonize with the more permanent structures in 
and about the courthouse square, but which would combine with 
that harmony utility, space, convenience, and safety. 

The result is this splendid structure which is not only an evidence 
of Mr. Simon’s distinguished talents and artistic sense but also of 
the energy and vision of Congressman CoLeE and the helpful coopera- 
tion of the committee. 

A pleasing feature of it all is that the building is all Maryland. 
Campbell & Sons furnished the stone for the exterior from the 
Texas quarries, the Cardiff quarries, the interior marble from 
Cardiff in Harford County, and Mr. John Ruff, of Randallstown, is 
the contractor. As a branch of the Baltimore City post office, all 
its employees are in the civil service under Postmaster Green. 

We are so accustomed to the mail box, to sending and receiving 
mail, to the postman and the R. F. D. carrier that we take them 
as a matter of course, and, unless some piece of mail goes astray, 
think little more of them and pay little more attention to them 
than to the trees about us or the people we pass in the street in 
a strange city. 


| 
| 


And yet the postal service is one of the greatest marvels of the | 


modern world. Perhaps no other service equals it in drama and 
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romance. It exhibits the highest possible attainment of the human 
race in organization. It uses for its purposes the land, the sea, and 
the air, steam, electricity, gasoline, the horse, and man. 

It is superior to time and space. It handles daily with rarely 
an error millions of pieces of mail and carries them to every part 
of the inhabited globe. Its empire extends from the frozen wastes 
of the polar seas to the burning sands of equatorial deserts. 

In all seasons, in all weather, over mountains, through forest and 
jungle, in town and country, its carriers go ceaselessly by, wherever 
men dwell, bringing and taking the millions of messages of hope 
and friendship and consolation, which soften the pain of separation, 
and as well other millions of messages which mean life and 
progress to industry and commerce. 

Its mission and its service is a vital factor in all our lives. It is 
appropriate that its work be done in surroundings worthy of its 
dignity and its mission. 

A real public service has been given, therefore, in furnishing 
this branch of that great Service this appropriate housing. 





ADDRESS BY LOUIS A. SIMON, SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, PROCUREMENT DIVI- 
SION, TREASURY DEPARTMENT, AT THE DEDICATION OF THE NEW FEDERAL 
BUILDING, TOWSON, MD., OCTOBER 238, 1938 


As this newly completed building goes into operation for pos- 
tal and other Federal services, it brings to mind the great changes 
that have occurred in the matter of Federal-owned buildings from 
the time many years ago when not more than a score of such 
buildings represented the number in which the business of the 
United States Government outside the District of Columbia was 
carried on; whereas at the present time there are some 3,000 
Federal-owned buiidings scattered from New York to California 
and from Maine to Florida. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to state that, in the designing of post- 
Office buildings, the first care is to insure a practical arrangement 
of the floor plans to meet all requirements for postal operations 
and at the same time to be convenient for the use of the patrons 
of the office, the general public. With these elements fixed, the 
further progress on the design enters the realm of aesthetics, and 
while the architectural expression of a building is governed by 
principles which in a broad sense are unchangeable under the same 
conditions, there is, in the application of these principles, still a 
wide field for differences of opinion about which any group of archi- 
tects could sit down and argue at great length. However that may 
be, there would be no difference of opinion that the architectural 
expression of any building must take into account its surroundings; 
and when that building is for the United States Government the 
architectural and historical conditions of the community in which 
it is built are factors of primary importance. And further, a Gov- 
ernment building must express permanence and a dignity worthy 
of the national ensign that flies from the staff head year after year, 
in sunshine and shadow. 

It was not strange, therefore, that when the design for the new 
post-office building at Towson was before the Department, the ar- 
chitectural character of the interesting old courthouse should have 
had a controlling influence in the design of the new post-office 
building. As a matter of fact, that is just what it did. And with- 
out any attempt whatever to slavishly copy the details of the older 
building, it is felt that the new building does harmonize and take 
its place with the larger and older one that the citizens of Towson 
have lived with for so long a time. 

In the designing of a public building for any community there 
exists a situation something like that which cbtains when a play 
is given in a theater; that is, the actors always play better when 
they feel a response from the audience. In the case of the Towson 
post-office building the interest displayed in it by the Member 
of Congress whose heme is here, by the people of Towson, and by 
the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, gave added incentive to 
the men of the Supervising Architect’s office to design a building 
that wou!d be a credit to the Government and to the community. 

The results stand where all men may see, dedicated to the use of 
the citizens of Towson in their contacts with their Government for 
many years to come. 





ADDRESS BY ERNEST GREEN, POSTMASTER OF BALTIMORE, MD., AT THE DEDI- 
CATION OF THE NEW FEDERAL BUILDING, TOWSON, MD., OCTOPER 28, 1938 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, fellow employces, ladics and 
gentlemen, it is a pleasure and a privilege to participate in the 
exercises which mark the dedication of this new home of the 
Towson branch of the Baltimore post office and other governmental 
activities. 

This building which we are dedicating to the postal and other 
needs of the residents of this community is a monument to the 
spirit, the enterprise, and the civic character of the men and 
women of Towson, among whom I have many friends as the result 
of my service connection with the Baltimore post office over a 
period of 44 years. This building symbolizes the determination of 
the Post Office Department to give this community an ever larger 
and an ever better postal service. You may gaze upon it with 
satisfaction and with pride. In character and in dignity, in plan 
and in purpose it ranks with similar Federal buildings elsewhere, 
and is the first of several buildings to be constructed as stations 
and branches of the Baltimore post office. Its immediate purpose is, 
of course, one of service along definite lines, but it typifies as well 
the relationship which exists between the people of this community 
and their Federal Government. It links them to their National 
Capital and reminds them of their national duties and their national 
responsibilities, 
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The construction of this building was, in a large measure, brought 
about by the untiring efforts of your distinguished fellow citizen, 
the Honorable Wriu1AM P. Cos, Jr., and in which he had hearty 
cooperation of the Senators from Maryland and the officials of the 
Post Office and Treasury Departments. 

Meandering through the lore and history of this locality, we find 
that the community known as Towsontown was by ballot made the 
county seat of Baltimore County on February 13, 1854, and that its 
name was changed to Towson on May 27, 1880. The early history 
of the Postal Service and of the individual post offices comes to us 
through a more or less hazy mist, largely perhaps because of the 
fact that there is no record of postal receipts prior to the adoption 
of postage stamps, authorized in 1840 but not actually placed in 
use until 1847. Scarff, however, in his famous history of Baltimore, 
tells us that in 1814 a mail coach left Gadsby’s Inn in Baltimore 
daily at 3 a. m. for York, Harrisburg, and other points north. As 
Towson was even during this early period a recognized community, 
there is no doubt that mail facilities were given it by this coach. 
Thus began that postal service which now reaches every resident of 
this community. 

The post office at Towsontown was established on May 6, 1837, 
with Benjamin N. Payne as its first postmaster. He was succeeded 
by George H. Cathcart on December 31, 1846. Benjamin N. Payne 
entered upon a second term on April 9, 1849, to be succeeded by 
Lewis Vogel on March 7, 1854. Nelson Cooper, his successor, became 
postmaster on May 31, 1860, and was succeeded by James Sheridan 
on April 12, 1865. Nelson Cooper entered upon a second term on 
August 3, 1866, and was succeeded by Charles A. Conner on June 15, 
1869. Adam DeBaugh became postmaster on February 18, 1870, 
and was succeeded by Mrs. Sarah Feast on March 2, 1877. Mrs. 
Feast was succeeded by Samuel J. Robinson, who became postmaster 
on July 21, 1888, and who served in that capacity until the Towson 
post office became a branch of the Baltimore post office om Sep- 
tember 15, 1894. It was at this time that carrier delivery service 
was established. The first superintendent of the Towson branch 
was John W. Lee. The present superintendent, Mr. Walter W. 
Hoopes, was appointed on October 10, 1916. The names are among 
the landmarks and turning point which trace the course of that 
progress and that development which have culminated in the great 
activity which we call the Towson branch of the Baltimore post 
office, and which forms an important link in the greatest business 
institution in the world. 

Under Postmaster DeBaugh, who was appointed by President 
Grant in 1870, the Towson post office was located in a store on the 
York Road above Chesapeake Avenue, where it was also conducted 
by Mrs. Sarah Feast during her term of office. At that time there 
were no scheduled hours during which the office was to be open for 
business. On Saturday nights it was kept open late for the con- 
venience of those patrons who lived at a distance—Brooklandville 
and such other points. It was then that these folks would come to 
the post office to get their mail, to meet their friends, and to gossip 
about the topics of the day. 

In 1888 the post office was located on the northwest corner of the 
York Road and Chesapeake Avenue. When the Towson post office 
became a branch of the Baltimore post office it was located on the 
west side of Pennsylvania Avenue in a small room about 15 by 25 
feet. On October 1, 1927, it was moved to the Chesapeake Avenue 
site, where it remained until its removal to the present building. 
The change from that small room on Pennsylvania Avenue to this 
imposing building emphasizes, first, the growth in the postal needs 
of this community and, next, the never-ending determination of 
the Post Office Department to march on in tempo with these needs. 

The rapid development of Towson, its increased business activ- 
ities and the prospective location of Goucher College within the 
radius of its postal activity more and more made it clear that 
larger and more adequate quarters were a pressing need. The result 
is the building which we are dedicating today and which, it is as- 
sumed, will take care of the postal needs of Towson for many years 
to come. 

This building, which is of a semicolonial type and which is con- 
structed of steel and Beaver Dam marble, is especially designed for 
post-office purposes on the first floor. The second floor is equipped 
with offices for other governmental activities. It stands on a lot 
of 13.000 square feet which is owned by the Government, and there 
are 11,300 square feet of floor space. The lobby is trimmed with 
Cardiff, Md., green marble and is accessible through ample vestibule 
space. There is a driveway for vehicles in the rear of the building. 
The lock-box equipment is of the key type and the exposed sur- 
faces are of aluminum. 

The annual receipts of the Towson branch is approximately $90,- 
000. Annually it handles 5,000 pieces of registered mail, 10,000 
pieces of insured mail, 1,500 collect-on-delivery parcels, and 140,- 
000 pieces of ordinary mail. It is manned by a superintendent and 
14 employees and serves a population of approximately 7,500 
persons. 

I wish to express my appreciation to those who participated in 
the exercises today. You have assisted in the dedication of a 
permanent monument to the Government for which your fathers 
and mothers worked, prayed, and sacrificed. Let us give the same 
devotion and loyalty to our Government to the end it may better 
contribute to the welfare of all our people and thus remain the 
home of the free and the brave. 

As postmaster of Baltimore I accept this building from the dis- 
tinguished representative of the Post Office Department, the Hon- 
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orable Smith W. Purdum, and in doing so to express the hope that 
it may contribute ever more to the comfort, the convenience, and 
the prosperity of the people of the Towson postal district. 


ADDRESS OF SMITH W. PURDUM, FOURTH ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
AT THE DEDICATION OF THE NEW FEDERAL BUILDING, TOWSON, MD., 
OCTEBER 28, 1938 
Congressman Cole, Judge Offutt, Senator Radcliffe, and fellow 

citizens, it is an honor and a real pleasure to be here today to join 
with the citizens of Towson and Baltimore County in the dedication 
of your new Federal building and to share your pride and gratifica- 
tion upon the completion of this deserved and long-awaited public 
improvement in your good city. 

At the outset, I wish to thank Congressman CoLE most sincerely 
for the kind invitation which he extended to me to be in Towso 
today and participate in these dedicatory exercises. 

No one can visit this section of Maryland without a feeling of 
reverence for its institutions and its traditions, and without paying 
tribute to those hardy colonists who first settled here long ago, 
carving communities of homes out of an uncharted wilderness. 
Toe attributes of industry, courage, patriotism, and sturdy inde- 
pendence which they possessed and which they bequeathed to their 
descendants have contributed materially to the building of a great 
State and a great Nation. 

These men in the early times helped to lay the foundation of the 
great Nation under which we live today and under which we are 
privileged to enjoy “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

This building is erected in accordance with authorization con- 
tained in the act of Congress approved June 22, 1936. 

The dedication of a new Federal building is a noteworthy occa- 
sion. It is an important event to the citizens of your splendid 
city, county, and our State, and to our Nation. It is representa- 
tive of our great Republic, for our people, regardless of creed, con- 
dition in life, or party affiliation, gather together and give 
testimony by their presence and voice to their fidelity, loyalty, 
and love for our National Government and its institutions. It 
indicates that within our hearts we feel an appreciation that we 
are marching on and on rightly and properly, carrying on the work 
which was planned so well by our forefathers in the years ago. 

In dedicating this building, it is proper that credit be given to 
the public-buildings branch of the Procurement Division of the 
Treasury Department which supervised the preparation of the 
plans and the construction of the building, and especially to Hon. 
Louis A. Simon, Supervising Architect of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, who is with us here today. Mr. Simon is one of the 
outstanding men in his profession; he has given much of his time 
in developing the plans for this building, and its very splendid 
architecture is, in my opinion, due to his efforts; and I congratu- 
late you, Mr. Simon, and join with many in expressing appreciation 
of your splendid work. Credit is also due to the general con- 
tractor, the John K. Ruff Co., of Baltimore, Md., and to the Gov- 
ernment’s construction engineer, Mr. Arthur M. Burtt. However, 
I would like to invite attention to the fact that without the hands 
of labor this building would not have come into being, and this 
applies not only to the stonemasons, bricklayers, steel workers, 
carpenters, and mechanics and artisans of every character who 
participated in the actual construction but as well to the lumber- 
men in the forest who felled the trees, to the miners, to the men 
in the stone quarries, and to the workers in the mills and facto- 
ries who produced and fashioned the materials necessary in mak- 
ing possible this imposing edifice. You see before you the results 
achieved by the hands of labor. In dedicating this building, let us 
pay sincere tribute to all those whose physical efforts have con- 
tributed to its actual construction. . 

Towson has long deserved a Federal building, and credit is due to 
all who carried on the efforts to obtain it. Particular credit is 
due to your able Congressman and fellow citizen, Hon. WILLIAM P. 
Coz, Jr., who has led the fight for this structure through the years. 

At the time of the adoption of the Constitution and the estab- 
lishment of our present form of government in the United States in 
1789 there were only 75 post offices in existence; 13 of these were 
in the State of Maryland, at the following points: Annapolis, Balti- 
more, Bladensburg, Charlestown, Chester Mills, Chestertown, 
Easton, Elkton, Georgetown, Georgetown Cross Roads, Harford, 
Havre de Grace, and Warwick. 

The records of the Department indicate that the post office at 
Towson was eStablished on May 6, 1837, under the name of Tow- 
sontown. Mr. Benjamin N. Payne was the first postmaster for this 
office, and he was succeeded by the following: George H. Cathcart, 
December 31, 1846; Benjamin N. Payne, April 9, 1849; Lewis Vogel, 
March 7, 1854; Nelson Cooper, May 31, 1861; James Sheridan, April 
12, 1865; Nelson Cooper, August 3, 1866; Charles A. Conner, June 
15, 1869; Adam DeBaugh, February 18, 1870; Sarah Feast, March 
2, 1877 (the name of this office was changed to Towson on May 
27, 1880); Sarah Feast, May 27, 1880; Samuel J. Robinson, July 21, 
1888; John W. Lee, July 22, 1892. 

Under a special act of Congress, approved June 9, 1896, Towson 
was made a branch of the post office at Baltimore. 

For the past 5 years Congress 1.as made annual authorizations for 
public-building construction throughout the country, and in ac- 
cordance with this authority funds have been allotted for projects 
in over 1,800 individual communities in every State, Territory, and 
island possession of our country. These authorizations, totaling 
$315,000,000, are not only providing enlarged and improved facili- 
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ties for the conduct of Federal business by all Government agen- 
cies, including the Post Office, United States courts, Internal Reve- 
nue Service, Customs Service, Department of Agriculture, and 
others, and effecting substantial reductions in rental expenditures 
by Federal agencies, but these Federal building projects have been 
of material assistance in the relief of unemployment in the building 
trades and allied industries. Over 1,100 projects have been com- 
pleted or are now under contract, representing an expenditure of 
over $180,000,000, and it is estimated that this construction has 
provided more than 200,000,000 man-hours of labor either directly 
on the job or indirectly in the mills, the mines, the forests, etc. 

In setting up our form of government, provision was made for 
three separate branches—the executive, the legislative, and the 
judicial. The Post Office Department in serving all the people of 
our country is one of the supporting columns of the executive 
branch of the National Government. It is, therefore, important 
that we who are employed in the Post Office Department put 
forth our best efforts at all times to see that the people are given 
prompt, courteous, and efficient service, and that waste and ex- 
travagance be not permitted. 

The post office service is yours. There is scarcely a home in 
the entire country that the service does not reach. It carries the 
joys as well as the sorrows of the world. It reaches into the 
ambitious hopes of human beings everywhere. We are proud of 
the record and achievements of the Post Office Department; and 
we trust that this new building in Towson will be of benefit to 
all of you in improved efficiency in service. This building is for 
use by all the people regardless of condition in life, race, creed, 
or party affiliation. 

The building itself is only a structure of brick, stone, and wood, 
but when it is occupied by loyal and courteous public servants, 
when it is the medium through which you receive your letters 
and transact your postal business, it will be more than a ma- 
terial object. It will pulsate with the life of the Nation. The 
service performed within its walls will give this building a heart 
and a soul. 

It is entirely fitting at this time to refer to the postal em- 
ployees of the State of Maryland, forming one of the finest groups 
of public servants anywhere in our land. It is likewise fitting 
that we mention Mr. Ernest Green, postmaster of Baltimore, who 
has been in the Postal Service over 44 years and who has risen 
from the ranks to the position which he now holds. I also make 
reference to Mr. Walter W. Hoopes, superintendent of Towson 
branch, and the employees who work under his supervision and 
who render you courteous and efficient postal service from day 
to day. 

It has been my good fortune to serve in the postal establish- 
ment for many years, and I am particularly grateful for the 
opportunity that has been afforded me to participate in the 
administration of the Postal Service under the businesslike and 
humane leadership of Postmaster General James A. Farley. The 
administration of the Postal Service under Mr. Farley has repre- 
sented a period of continued advancement. 

As part of the executive branch of the Federal Government the 
Post Office Department can operate only under duly approved laws 
and within the limits of the appropriations set up by the Congress 
elected by the people of the country. 

We in the Post Office Department bear in mind at all times that 
we are the servants of the people and that it is our duty to carry out 
the mandates of the Congress, who directly represent the people, to 
the very best of our ability. 

It is very splendid that Senator Rapciirre has joined us here for 
these exercises. I understand that Senator TypiINGs is unable to be 
here owing to engagements made sometime ago. 

Down through the years the State of Maryland has been ably rep- 
resented in the Congress of the United States. This is particularly 
true of your fellow townsman who is the Representative from this 
district and whose presence honors this occasion today, who has 
through five sessions of Congress ably represented this district in 
the House of Representatives and whose service in that representa- 
tive body has been characterized by sound judgment, straight think- 
ing, and a most sincere interest in the welfare of the people of his 
district, of our State, and of our Nation. In my contacts with him 
I have always found him to be fair-minded, forward thinking, and 
serving no selfish interests. I am happy, indeed, to pay this tribute 
to a splendid son of our State of Maryland, your Congressman and 
my friend, Hon. Wrii11AM P. Cots, Jr. 

My friends and fellow Marylanders, the American people are build- 
ers, building for home, culture, security, right, and justice to all. 

As Americans we are not forgetful of our traditions, and neither 
are we forgetful of those great figures in our history who did so 
much to found and build so as to perpetuate our great Nation. 
This very spot upon which we stand today has known the tread of 
men and women who dedicated themselves to the building of a new 
nation. Some of them made the supreme sacrifice for this cause. 
It is our duty to carry on the work which was so nobly begun and 
to inculcate in our children a love and respect for America and 
its institutions, to the end that this country may continue to be 
a nation that will be universally respected and looked up to by the 
entire world. 

We are, indeed, fortunate in being able to carry on these efforts 
today under the leadership and guidance of a great American and 
&@ great builder, our President, Hon. Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 


| 
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HON. LEE E. GEYER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 1, 1939 


ARTICLE FROM THE AMERICAN TEACHER OF DECEMBER 1938 


Mr. GEYER of California. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks I wish to insert an article from the Amer- 
ican Teacher magazine for December 1938 entitled “Chair- 
man Diss vs. Founding Fathers,” as follows: 


[From the American Teacher of December 1938] 
CHAIRMAN DIES VS. FOUNDING FATHERS 


WASHINGTON, D. C——George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, and 
other “founding fathers’ were questioned today by the Dies com- 
mittee which is investigating un-American and radical activities. 
The appearance of America’s revolutionary heroes created a sensa- 
tion such as Washington, D. C., has seldom experienced, as it was 
not thought that a subpena could reach to the other world. 

General Washington received a great ovation as he mounted the 
witness stand in the Capital named after him. Chairman DIEs 
broke two gavels before he could restore order and focus the atten- 
tion on himself. 

Washington was subjected to only the briefest questioning, Mr. 
Dies asking him if it was true that in negotiating a treaty with 
Tripoli in his second administration he had assured the Moham- 
medans that “the Government of the United States is not in any 
sense founded on the Christian religion.” 

“That is true,’ said the general. He also pleaded guilty to the 
charge that at Valley Forge he had ordered the public reading of 
Tom Paine’s Crisis, as he thought it a good book for pepping up 
the ragged and undernourished soldiers. 

The sensational witness of the day was Thomas Jefferson, who 
described himself as the third President of the United States and 
author of the Bill of Rights of the Constitution. He was questioned 
by Chairman Drs, as follows: 

“Is it true, Mr. Jefferson, that you have openly advocated the 
desirability of revolution? 

“Mr. JEFFERSON. I have, sir, and on numerous occasions. 

“Mr. Dies. And this was after our Revolution, after 1783? 

“Mr. JEFFERSON. Yes. 

“Mr. Dies. You were not of Mr. Coolidge’s opinion that we had 
had our Revolution, and that one was enough?” 

Laughter broke out in the courtroom when Jefferson asked who 
Mr. Coolidge was, and on being told, asked if Mr. Coolidge had 
ever had a revolution. A man in the audience yelled, “Boston 
police strike!” and was forcibly ejected by attendants. 

Mr. Jefferson thereupon assured the chairman that he was 
emphatically on record as being in favor of a more or less perma- 
nent revolution. 

“Mr. Dries. Do you recognize the following words as yours, Mr. 
Jefferson? “The spirit of resistance to government is so valuable 
on certain occasions that I wish it to be always kept alive. It will 
often be exercised when wrong but better so than not to be exer- 
cised at all. I like a little rebellion now and then. It is like a 
storm in the atmosphere.’ Are those your words? 

“Mr. JEFFERSON. They are. But there is a better passage, if you 
will permit 

“Mr. Dies. Excuse me, I’m coming to that. Here is a long para- 
graph in which you incite the people to the spirit of resistance. 
‘Let them take arms. The tree of liberty must be refreshed from 
time to time with the blood cf tyrants. It is its natural manure.’ 
You are an agitator, Mr. Jefferson. 

“Mr. JEFFERSON. I was an agitator, Mr. DrEs. 

“Mr. Dies. You still are. You may be dead, but these words 
are still available. They are in the books, in the libraries, ac- 
cessible to the school children whose tender minds are suscept- 
ible to plausible appeals to revolt. That is why we subpenaed 
you and General Washington and Mr. Madison and the others, 
because tradition is powerful, and dangerous words and decds 
in the past have a way of echoing in the present. It is men 
like you, Mr. Jefferson, that give the ‘reds’ aid and comfort. 
This committee asks you to recant and to make a statement to 
it and to the press that you have taken a saner view, so as to 
undo some of the harm you have done. 

“Mr. JEFFERSON. Tut, Mr. Dies; let us get on to another passage. 

“Mr. Dies. You are a Bolshevik, Mr. Jefferson. Not even a 
Communist would dare use such language today. How did you 
get away with it? 

“Mr. JEFFERSON. The Bill of Rights which I wrote and put 
through was still fresh in those days, and there were no Dies 
committees, 
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“Mr. Dres. Do not insult the committee, Mr. Jefferson. We 
are here on a sacred errand, to preserve fundamental American 
institutions. 

“Mr. JEFFERSON. Those are institutions which I helped build, 
and I am as skeptical of this committee’s motives as I am of its 
abilities in this matter of protection. 

“Mr. Digs. This is the twentieth century, not the eighteenth, Mr. 
Jefferson. Permit us to solve our own problems in our own way. 
Evidently you lived in bloodier days than ours, as shown by this 
passage of yours: ‘The late rebellion in Massachusetts has given 
more alarm than I think it should have done. Calculate that one 
rebellion in 13 States in the course of 11 years is but one for each 
State in a century and a half. No country should be so long 
without one.’ 

“Mr. JEFFERSON. Policemen and company thugs did not shoot 
down citizens in my day, Mr. Congressman. 

“Mr. Dies. Nevertheless, your principles are those of sheer bol- 
shevism. 

“Mr. JEFFERSON. They used to be accounted the principles of 
pure Americanism, as enunciated by the founder of your party, 
Mr. Dress. 

“Mr. Dies. And who is that? 

“Mr, JEFFERSON. I, Thomas Jefferson. [Laughter.] May I say, 
taking advantage of a ghost’s privilege to dodge contempt of Con- 
gress, that meeting you makes me rather regret having effected the 
Louisiana Purchase, since it led to the acquisition of Texas, the 
great State you represent in such a small way. {More laughter.] 

“Mr. Dies. You may leave the stand. 

“Mr. JEFFERSON (going). You forgot that I also said, ‘God forbid 
we should ever be 20 years without a rebellion.’” 

When order was restored in the committee room Mr. Dres called 
to the stand James Madison, another former President of the 
United States and one of the framers of the Constitution. Mr. 
Madison testified that he entertained views concerning economic 
determinism which were substantially in accord with those ex- 
pressed by one Karl Marx. 

A number of witnesses, among them Alexander Hamilton and 
Patrick Henry, were called to prove that among the patriot fore- 
fathers there were several who held that the Constitution was a 
very imperfect document. 

A rumor which caused considerable stir and anticipation in the 
committee room was that Benjamin Franklin, John and Samuel 
Adams, James Monroe, Thomas Paine, Gouverneur Morris, and 
John Marshall would be put on the stand to establish their atti- 
tudes toward wine, women, and song, on the ground that lax 
moral standards are closely associated with political and social 
radicalism. But although these heroes were present as if ready 
to testify, they were not called. 

Tomorrow the committee will question Andrew Jackson and 
Abraham Lincoln. It is understood that the examination of the 
martyred ex-President will take in the following territory: 

1. Charges that he was a “dictator” during the Civil War. 

2. Public statement made by him to the effect that labor is 
prior to and independent of capital, a statement tending to 
incite class hatred. 

3. Letter he is alleged to have written and allowed to be made 
public just before his assassination, in which he accused the big 
business interests of conspiracy to undermine “democracy” and 
destroy the “Republic.” 

4. Public statement credited to him that people had a right 
to change their form of government by force, if necessary. 

Veteran observers here and sources close to Chairman Drs, 
who for obvious reasons cannot be quoted, say that an attempt 
will be made to discredit the founder of the Republican Party 
as a “red.” 
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HON. B. J. MONKIEWICZ 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1939 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF HON. RAYMOND E. BALDWIN, 
GOVERNOR OF CONNECTICUT, JANUARY 4, 1939 


Mr. MONKIEWICZ. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following inaugural 
address by Hon. Raymond E. Baldwin, Governor of Con- 
necticut, at Hartford, Conn., January 4, 1939: 

GOVERNOR'S MESSAGE 


Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, and members of the general assembly, 
300 years ago representatives from Windsor, Wethersfield, and Hart- 
ford met in this part of Connecticut and in the candlelit twilight 
of a midwinter afternoon completed the Fundamental Orders. Thus 
they founded a republic upon a written constitution, the first in 
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America, and fixed for all time the principle that the people were, 
and by Divine right ought to be, the source of all er and au- 
thority in government. That is democracy indeed. Knowing that 
happiness lies in freedom and that freedom is best preserved in 
democracy, other towns joined the Connecticut Republic, and it 
grew. Throughout the years since that time people have come over 
the sea, seeking and finding that ideal of free institutions which 
the original settlers desired and conceived. Today, in a world of 
doubt and fear, the people of Connecticut hold fast to our Republic 
and cherish our rich traditions of freedom. To us for a time they 
have entrusted them for safekeeping and further fulfillment. In 
an age of despotism across the sea, it is for us to prove that in 
America and in Connecticut democracy still fulfills the ideals of 
those who have struggled for it throughout long years. Let us 
here resolve that no lust for personal gain or political power shall 
keep us from serving the welfare of all the people. In the same 
spirit with those who first established this Republic and with those 
who have served it faithfully down the years, let us, each one, take 
up the work there is to do in the days that lie just ahead. 

In the face of world-wide challenge to democracy, we believe that 
free government can best be preserved by a separation of its three 
great functions and a recognition that such a separation preserves 
that balance which is essential to individual freedom. You are the 
members of the legislative branch of the government. While your 
functions are different, they are equally as important as those of 
the executive or judicial departments. While we must work to- 
gether, you can expect that the Governor will recognize and re- 
spect your separate function and power and that he will not tres- 
pass upon them. On the other hand, the Governor will expect 
that you will in turn recognize his separate function and power 
and that you will not deliberately trespass upon them. It is the 
duty of the executive department of the government not only to 
administer the laws of the State but to lay before the general 
assembly problems which require legislation for their solution. It 
is his duty to make recommendation for legislation generally and 
to advise you as to his opinion concerning the form which it shall 
take. The acceptance or rejection of his recommendation or the 
amendment to it is your function and, being your function alone, 
is likewise your responsibility. Differences of opinion are bound 
to arise. In Connecticut and in America each man and woman 
is entitled to entertain and express an opinion openly, freely, and 
independently. The floor of the general assembly is the place for 
open, frank, and public debate, involving not only issues among 
yourselves as members of the legislative branch of the government, 
out differences perhaps with the executive department as well. If 
we all seek to serve the public good as we, before Almighty God, 
have sworn to do, then our differences of opinion can involve no 
question of private ambition or personal gain and can only be 
concerned with how best to meet the public need and solve the 
public problem. 

The story of Connecticut is a story of constant change. Those 
who lived here before us were for the most part farmers. With 
the westward expansion of our country many migrated to fields 
where stones were fewer and smaller and the hills were not so 
steep. With expanding production and the advent of the machine 
age Connecticut turned to manufacturing, and now we are not 
only an agricultural but also an industrial State. We have within 
our borders the most intelligent, the most skilled workmen in 
America. Connecticut Yankee ingenuity is a household word. 
For the past few years, in company with her sister States in the 
Federal Union, Connecticut has suffered from an economic depres- 
sion. The most pressing problem has been and still is unemploy- 
ment—jobs for those who are willing and can do good work. The 
theory has been announced that we can expect the day when the 
Government sees to it that one-third of the population, which is 
at present insufficiently clothed and fed, shall have a decent 
standard of living. Connecticut has been through depressions, 
but its citizens have never before and are unwilling now to accept 
the doctrine that one-third of our people must become perma- 
nently wards of the Government. This theory is contrary to Con- 
necticut thrift and ambition. In time of economic stress it is the 
duty of Government to care for its citizens, to help them, not to 
become permanent wards of the Government, but to get back to 
jobs in private business and industry. 

The citizens of this State may well make this inquiry: If one- 
third of the population is at present insufficiently clothed, housed, 
and fed, is it the duty of the Government or is it the duty of 
private business and enterprise to fulfill that need? If this be 
true, there is still room in America for an expanding and increas- 
ing production not only to meet the needs of this third but to 
improve still further the lot of all. 

There have been many vociferous prophets of calamity since 
Jeremiah. Whenever mankind has been unable to adapt himself 
readily to new forces produced by his own mind and hand some 
have said that human progress had reached its zenith, and that 
the existing economy must be stabilized and fixed for all time. 
Many are preaching that same doctrine today. 

America and Connecticut experienced a depression in 1873, and 
for several years thereafter they struggled with the problem then 
pressing. There were people then who made the same claim that 
is being made now, and urged a stabilizing of the existing economy. 
If they had succeeded in permanently impressing their principles 
and plan upon the American public and industry the telephone 
would have been a mere plaything, radio and motion pictures 
would have been unknown, mechanical refrigeration, modern sani- 
tation in our homes and cities would not have come. The auto- 
mobile, the airplane, and the modern streamlined train would 








We would be meeting this afternoon in light 


have passed us by. 
When a national economy is 


shed by gas jets and coal-oil lamps. 
stabilized progress is stifled. 

We must direct our thought and energy toward improving oppor- 
tunity to go ahead, to increase and expand our production. In a 
totalitarian state expanding and increased production is attempted 
by governmental edict directed at the workmen, the farmers, the 
scientists, the organizers, the inventors. They are ordered to carry 
out a government plan. In a democracy progress is accomplished by 
holding out to the workingman, to the farmer, to the scientist, to 
the inventor, to the organizer, to all, an opportunity to improve his 
lot in life, to acquire better things for his family and himself with 
the promise that when he justly attains them he will be protected 
in the enjoyment of them. It is the function of government to 
keep that opportunity within the reach of everyone and to guard it 
against selfishness and greed. This is the American way of life. 
The people of Connecticut want to go forward along this way. It 
is our job to do all that we can to stay on this road, by protecting 
the fair against the unfair, the honest against the dishonest, the 
unselfish weak against the selfish strong. 

There is no easy road to recovery. There is no scheme that will 
bring it next week. Recovery depends upon the revival of business 
confidence and there can be no revival when businessmen, large and 
small, are badgered and harassed by government. We who hold 
public office devote our time, energy, and thought to the government 
of the State, while our fellow men in the private walks of life devote 
their time and energy and thought to the development of private 
enterprise. We must work with them to make government and 
private enterprise go hand in hand. Government must in all things 
be a friendly, helpful, cooperating force and rot an officious, med- 
dlesome policeman. We will need the help of men and women who 
know the problems of business and agriculture in Connecticut. 
Government must invite them in and work with them for recovery. 
By inspiring confidence we can increase and expand our production 
and create the jobs which bring recovery. 

No government can provide permanent employment for all or 
even a large part of its citizens unless it steps out of the role of 
democracy and, entering the field of private enterprise in direct con- 
flict with its own citizens, becomes autocratic. In competition with 
its own citizens government becomes a monopoly which business 
cannot hope to cope with, because government is bound by laws of 
its own making and, pursuing the course of monopoly, would even- 
tually stifle private business altogether. In a conflict between gov- 
ernment and business class hatred and intolerance are rampant. 
We must awaken in all of our citizens a new sense of their responsi- 
bility toward the country. We need jobs for the unemployed. The 
citizens of the country must be encouraged to furnish those jobs. 
They will be encouraged when the Government pursues a program 
of adherence to constitutional principles, of economy, of friendly 
cooperation and thus demonstrates beyond doubt that there will 
continue to be in Connecticut and in America freedom of oppor- 
tunity to increase and expand production without competition from 
government and the imposition of ever-increasing taxes and unrea- 
sonable regulations. 

Connecticut industry suffers because of conditions that exist gen- 
erally throughout America. It suffers also for lack of protection 
against foreign goods produced with cheap labor. The watch and 
clock industry of Bristol offers but one example. Connecticut indus- 
try suffers also because seemingly more favorable conditions for 
some of our oldest industries, such as textiles, have been created 
elsewhere. Wherein the remedy is Nation-wide in scope our delega- 
tion in Congress must protect Connecticut and preserve her equality 
with the other States. This we know they will do. There is oppor- 
tunity for us working together here in the general assembly to help 
Connecticut industry and Connecticut agriculture. We can encour- 
age the industries which we now have to remain and new ones to 
come here and find a friendly soil for honest effort. We can best 
encourage business in Connecticut by demonstrating that in the 
operation of our State government and, indeed, in the operation of 
our city and town governments, honesty, efficiency, and economy 
prevail. We must balance our budget and all of the departments of 
the State must live within that balanced budget. 

There is a mortgage on the State, a bond issue, for $25,000,000. 
The proceeds from these bonds were used to pay Off a deficit ac- 
cumulated during the last 8 years in the amount of $12,172,564.41. 
The sum of $12,827,435.59 remaining is being devoted to expanding 
and improving our humane institutions, a proper and needful pro- 
gram, the complete fulfillment of which lies yet ahead. This 
bonded indebtedness will have to be paid at the rate of $1,250,000 
each year. In addition thereto, interest must be paid thereon, 
decreasing, of course, in amount as the years go by, but in this 
next biennium at the rate of $396,625 in the first year and $368,750 
in the second year. In addition thereto the enlargement and ex- 
pansion of our humane institutions, nearly doubling in size the 
plants which the State heretofore has had, will, of course, nearly 
double the cost of maintenance and operation. The additional 
cost is estimated by the budget division to be $872,736.45 and 
$1,792,139.87, respectively, in each year of the next biennium. 
These obligations as well as others, which will be dealt with more 
fully in the budget message, are fixed and cannot be avoided. We 
should remember this principle, however. The tax dollar must be 
more carefully spent than any other dollar. It is the dollar which 
the workingman, the businessman, all of us, earn, but which we 
cannot spend for our wives or our children. It is the dollar which 
business cannot have to divide fairly between the jobholder and 
the stockholder. The State spends it for us. The citizen has a 
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— to expect and to demand that it be carefully and honestly 
spent. 

A program of economy will for the time being seem hard to 
follow. We must always remember this: An increase in the serv- 
ices furnished by the State in developing whatever program you 
may name is dependent entirely upon the ability of the citizen to 
pay the taxes necessary tc support the State in carrying out such 
@ program. Therefore, unless the citizen is able to pay the in- 
creased taxes required (and he will be both able and willing if 
fairly dealt with), we cannot place any expansion of the present 
services of the State upon that firm foundation necessary to suc- 
cessful fulfillment. It may become necessary to curtail some of 
the present services if we are to open and maintain our new humane 
institutions and pay the interest upon and retire the principal of 
cur mortgage without levying additional taxes. Work upon the 
budget thus far reveals fixed charges and commitments in the way 
of grants impossible to reduce without legislative action. The 
revenue going into the general fund is estimated to be lower than 
during the last biennium. Two million five hundred thousand 
dollars in bond retirement, $765,375 interest, and $2,664,877.32 cost 
of operating and maintaining a greatly enlarged system of humane 
institutions, all entirely new items of expense which the State has 
not heretofore had to pay, must come out of the general fund. 
We begin this administration with lower estimated revenues and 
an increase of six millions in the cost of government. Any increase 
in the services now performed by the State must carry with it the 
necessary appropriation and provide for the necessary taxing or 
financing to meet that appropriation. The people’s representatives 
must decide whether we will balance our budget, pay our bills, and 
thus encourage business, or whether we will go along spending and 
adding new taxes. 

Unemployment, jobs, recovery present our most pressing prob- 
lem. We can do our full share toward a solution if we demonstrate 
to the people of this State that our State government can and will 
be run efficiently and economically, that our budget will be bal- 
anced, and that our appropriations will not be exceeded. Expansion 
of government service imposes additional costs, which require addi- 
tional laws. Prostrate business and industry cannot afford to pay 
the taxes necessary to meet such increased cost nor can men and 
women working for reduced salaries and wages and on part time pay 
the taxes to meet these increased costs either. We can stimulate 
private enterprise by stopping the ever-increasing cost of govern- 
ment, by keeping those costs within a limit that the taxpayer can 
afford and by making definite provision for the payment of our bills. 


LABOR 


The great majority of the people in this State labor for small sal- 
aries and for wages. When they are working full time and receive 
fair pay they create a market. The worker is not only a producer, 
he is also a consumer. The businessmen, the manufacturers in this 
State should realize, and many of them do realize, that they not 
only owe a duty to the stockholders in their companies but to the 
jobholders as well. We can be proud of our legislation in Connecti- 
cut protecting the working man and woman, but we have by no 
means reached the limit of fair progress. All too often in the past 
some employers have been unwilling to meet the men who work for 
them half way. As a result there has been a lack of cooperation 
which is essential to progress. A belligerent attitude on the part 
of the employer has been met with a corresponding belligerent atti- 
tude on the part of the employee. Capitalists, large and small, as 
stockholders have a right to organize and pool their interests. Labor 
has an equal right to organize and bargain collectively through 
representatives of its own choosing. We will protect and guard the 
rights of both. We urge cooperation and mutual regard. No gov- 
ernment should champion the one as against the other. We can 
improve our laws with respect to sweatshops and child labor and 
protect women and children as to hours of work and working 
conditions. 

Legislation should be provided giving to labor a fair anti-injunc- 
tion bill. The day of unreasonable, unrestricted use of injunctions 
in labor disputes is gone forever. Fair dealing requires the pro- 
tection of the employer against plant confiscation and wanton 
sabotage. Most all of our industries are owned by many small 
stockholders whose investment represents a saving made at great 





sacrifice. Property rights are a part of human rights, for most all 
of the people in Connecticut own property of one kind or 
another. The Workmen’s Compensation Act has, on the whole, been 


very beneficial. It has been amended and changed from time to 
time to meet new conditions. The depreciated value of the dollar 
and the present high cost of living make an increase in the maxi- 
mum limits payable desirable and necessary at this time. The ex- 
pansion of the act as to compensable injuries and diseases has 
produced a problem which was originally unforeseen. Some indus- 
tries are unwilling to employ men who have reached the age of 45 
years or more, because such men are thought to be more susceptible 
to injury than younger men. Such a practice tends to substitute 
inexperience for experience and works an injustice in a State where 
many workingmen who have spent a large part of their lives de- 
veloping specialized skill and experience find themselves unem- 
ployable. A comprehensive, thorough study of this problem is 
recommended, with action in the present session of the general 
assembly. Our laws with respect to contracts let by the State for 
public works of various kinds should be so amended that labor costs 
are at a decent and uniform standard fcr all bidders, so that all 
bidders may enter the contest on equal terms. Legislation to pro- 
tect labor and materialmen from the fraud of irresponsible con- 
tractors needs further strengthening. Our board of mediation and 
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arbitration has done good work. With added powers, it would 
function even more effectively to settle and thus prevent labor 
disputes. Friendly relationship between labor and capital will en- 
courage business to come to Connecticut. With labor and capital 
in honest, energetic partnership, Connecticut will forge ahead. 


AGRICULTURE 


We have from time to time added new boards and commissions 
to our State government. For the most part these boards and com- 
missions have grown up in helter- ter fashion. You should 
direct your attention to coordinating the boards and commissions 
concerning agriculture. These could and should be combined in a 
single department to foster a unified program and to avoid dupli- 
cation of effort and consequent added expense. It is, therefore, 
recommended that the commissions on agriculture, on domestic 
animals, on dairy and food, and on milk regulation be combined 
under a board of agriculture. 

A regional market should be established in a section of the State 
best calculated to meet the needs of the farmers. Many of our 
tobacco farmers will not again undertake tobacco growing. Their 
lands and farming knowledge may be turned profitably to the grow- 
ing of fruits and vegetables and a regional market would be a great 
assistance to them. 

THE MERIT SYSTEM 

The spoils system is an undesirable and unnecessary byproduct 
of our political life. Public-spirited citizens demand the recogni- 
tion of merit in the selection of public servants and a merit system 
has been put into operation in our State government and in the 
government of some of our cities. It may prove wise to enact an 
amendment to the State constitution providing for the principle 
of appointment of public servants on the basis of merit. Such an 
amendment would firmly establish the merit principle and would 
furnish the foundation upon which to build extensions and im- 
provements. The lack of such an amendment does not prevent im- 
mediate extension and improvement of the present law. The law 
should be amended clearly defining those acts which constitute a 
violation of the law. The section relating to penalties needs 
strengthening. Abuse in the matter of provisional appointments 
has been claimed. The selection of any one of the three applicants 
holding the highest ratings has also been criticized. 

There has been a suggestion in some quarters that a civil-service 
commission be substituted for the present personnel advisory com- 
mittee. These matters should receive your careful consideration 
Workable, effective merit systems should be established in our 
larger cities and uniform legislation be enacted to that end. It 
would be well to have a uniform act to meet the needs for civil 
service in some of our smaller towns and communities. In a 
republic it is essential that the policy-making officials respond 
directly to the electorate or to those who appointed them, who are 
themselves directly elected by the people. It is sometimes difficult 
to draw the line of distinction between an appointive policy-making 
official and a purely administrative one. The former must be sub- 
ject to the political change which belongs to a representative system 
of government. There is good reason why even some policy-making 
officials should refrain from political activity while holding public 
office, although not themselves appointees under the merit system. 
Commissioners and deputy commissioners are not appointed under 
the merit system. They are policy-making Officials, and for that 
reason should not be subject to the act. Their subordinates in the 
departments, however, are for the most part subject to the act. 
Commissioners and deputy commissioners as political appointees 
can inject political activity into their departments. Legislation 
preventing a commissioner or deputy commissioner from political 
activity while holding office would greatly strengthen the merit 
system. 

Appropriate legislation should be enacted disqualifying any mem- 
ber of the general assembly during his term of office for an appoint- 
ment in any administrative or judicial office in the State. An array 
of senators and representatives as judges and administrative ap- 
pointees after a legislative session is not imposing before the people 
of the State. 

THE COURTS 


Speedy impartial judgments in criminal and civil matters are 
prerequisite to justice. The lengthy investigations and trials of 
the past year have placed a tremendous burden upon the judges 
of our higher courts. The ordinary vicissitudes of health often 
withdraw one or more of our judges from performing active duty 
during the busiest part of the court year. The number of judges 
in the superior court should be increased. 

During the month of December, in consultation with the Gov- 
ernor, a commission was appointed for the specific purpose of sub- 
mitting a report for proposed legislation reforming our minor 
court system. This commission is composed of outstanding judges 
and lawyers representing each branch of judicial service in the 
State as well as the bar itself. There is an insistent demand from 


! 





| Motor-vehicle fees and gasoline taxes have been expended 


the people for a reorganization of our minor court system to speed | 


up justice and to avoid abuses concerning which the people have 
long conrplained. The commission has been working diligently 
and expects to submit a bill soon. 
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to consider appointments to judicial posts which, upon the adop- 
tion of minor court reform, may be greatly altered or abolished. 

Juvenile courts should be provided for the entire State. These 
courts should spend their entire time adjusting the difficult prob- 
lems of youth with the aid of properly qualified officers. The 
judges ought to have necessary authority over the parents of 
juveniles and be enabled to compel proper care and supervision 
or a substitution of guardianship. 

Our probation system has woefully failed. It has never been 
extended to cover the entire State and many of the probation 
officers appointed have been unqualified. An adequate probation 
service must be provided. The personnel should be trained and 
experienced. Such officials cannot be the subject of political 
patronage. They are part of the judicial system of the State. All 
judicial officers, from the highest to the lowest, should at all times 
be far removed from the will or caprice of politicians. 


POLITICS IN RELIEF 


The manner in which Federal relief is administered is subject 
to the final control of the Federal Government. All relief should 
be administered by an impartial, nonpartisan board. Such a 
board was set up in 1933 but since abandoned. With the atten- 
tion now being focused upon politics in relief nationally, we 
should be enabled to take politics out of relief in Connecticut. 


EDUCATION 


Time was when few children received any schooling and when 
the number who obtained any higher education than that offered 
by the common school of the day was very small indeed. We have 
made great progress in public education and, fortunately so, be- 
cause an educated, intelligent citizenry is essential to the success 
of our Republic. Succeeding generations have brought new prob- 
lems and added expense in education, as in everything. We want 
to get the full worth of our tax money. 

The four teachers colleges are graduating more young women 
qualified to teach school than we can find places for. These teach- 
ers colleges must be considered as State institutions rather than 
as local institutions and we must look at the problem as a State, 
and not as a local, problem. Local pride should yield to the wel- 
fare of all of the people. 

Our State college has been doing excellent work. It is over- 
crowded. Many have applied for admission who must be denied 
admission because they are not qualified to meet the requirements 
for a State college. You should consider the desirability of re- 
taining two of our teachers colleges for teachers college work and 
using the others to meet the demand for further and different 
youth training. 

Our highly specialized industries require a continuous supply 
of skilled artisans. Many of our boys and girls are going to high 
school and finding that these schools do not offer what these boys 
and girls need. We could use our high schools partly for pre- 
vocational training and then transfer these boys and girls into a 
school devoted exclusively to vocational training. Under the pres- 
ent law any city or town can build a trade school and require that 
it be equipped and manned with a teaching staff without regard 
for any definite preconceived and unified plan. We can work for 
a better coordination between our high schools and trade schools 
and thus fill a need now not adequately met and at the same time 
give a better training. We need men and women of strong char- 
acter to furnish the backbone of our industries. The dignity of 
good work skillfully done in the factory is equal to the dignity of 
good work in the professions, in business, anywhere. 

Recently, some of our big industries have asked our State col- 
lege to furnish, at the expense of these industries and not at the 
expense of the State, special training for selected men in their 
employ. This idea is a valuable one and should be developed. It 
opens the door of opportunity to men working in factories who, 
having displayed their energy and talent, can thus obtain the 
added specialized training which may alone be necessary to make 
them valuable administrative officers in their respective industries. 


AMENDMENT OF ELECTION LAWS 


Our election laws need a general overhauling. They have grown 
up piecemeal as the number of voters has increased. A clarifica- 
tion of many of them is essential to the conduct of fair elections. 
They need strengthening with specific regard to eliminating from 
the lists those people who have either removed from Connecticut 
or have died. Every voter has the right to have his vote count 
and not rendered worthless by technicality or fraud. 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


The law providing for the periodic inspection of motor vehicles 
should be repealed. Its effectiveness in reducing the number of 
automobile accidents by reason of defective vehicles or otherwise 
has not been demonstrated. It does not warrant the additional 
expense placed upon the motor-vehicle owner to maintain it. 
in 
improving our State highways and large sums have been devoted 
in the past to straightening out curves and building cut-offs. 


| These are desirable improvements and have been made in the 


| 


Following the adjournment of the last general assembly the | 


Governor made appointments to judgeships in several of the minor 


courts which, under the law, will expire on the fourth Wednesday | 
following the opening of this general assembly. It is recommended | 


that you adopt legislation extending those interim appointments 
until July 1, 1939. This will avoid any delay in carrying out other 
legislative programs of vast importance to the State. We must 
not devote valuable time at the opening of the general assembly 


' poor visibility. 


interest of the safety and convenience of the motor-vehicle owner 
and operator. The safety of the motor-vehicle operator and to a 
great extent his convenience could also be served by providing 
additional highway patrol by increasing the number of State 
policemen available for this duty to protect the motorist who 
wants to obey and who does obey the law against him who will 
not obey the law. Where main highways pass through rural dis- 
tricts many busy intersections are dangerous at night because of 
The time has come to seriously consider highway 








lighting in the interest of safety. Some of the funds heretofore 
used for straightening curves and reducing grades could very well 
be devoted to highway patrol and highway lighting. It is urged 
that you continue the highway safety commission. 

AUDITING OF MUNICIPAL ACCOUNTS 


A uniform system of periodic auditing and accounting of public 
moneys in counties, cities, and towns should be established. Pe- 
riodic auditing either by a town auditor or by public accountants 
should have some clearing house in a State department. The 
State collects large sums that are expended in the cities, towns, 
and counties for local purposes, and it is entitled to know the 
operation and status of local public finances. It is not recom- 
mended that a separate department be created. The work could 
be done under the direction of the finance commissioner. The 
auditing should be done by reputable public accountants at the 
expense of the town. A uniform system of periodic auditing and 
accounting would be helpful to local officials, the very great major- 
ity of whom try hard to do a good job. The reports of those audits 
should be easily accessible to the public. 

LAND PURCHASES MADE BY THE STATE 


For the protection of the department head charged with the 
purchase of land or rights in land as well as for the protection of 
the taxpayer, it is advisable for you to consider enacting legislation 
providing that in no case where land is purchased for the State 
above a fixed minimum value, shall the purchase become final or 
the consideration be paid to the seller until a judge of the superior 
court sitting in the county where the land is located, has reviewed 
the transaction and has entered a judgment for the amount to be 
paid. Such a procedure would not interfere with open and fair 
dealing, but it would protect the seller and the State and would go 
a long way toward avoiding excessive or unfair prices in the pur- 
chases of lands or rights in land for the State. 


BUILDING PROGRAM 


The next biennium will see the substantial completion of the 
program for increasing and enlarging our humane institutions. 
These institutions will be practically doubled in size and capacity. 
The cost of the maintenance and operation will be greatly increased 
and has already been estimated by the budget division and the 
commissioner of finance to be approximately $872,736.45 for 
1939-40 and $1,792,139.87 for 1940-41. While these institutions 
have been sorely needed, their maintenance and operation places 
an increased burden upon the taxpayers of the State. We must 
direct all our energy and thought to the efficient and economical 
administration and operation of these vastly enlarged facilities. 

It is the intention of the Governor at an early date to submit 
to you a special message dealing exciusively with the present status 
of the building program and the building fund, with recommenda- 
tions concerning both. 

WELFARE 

The welfare department, in accordance with the report of an 
examination made under the direction of the Governor, is working 
to better coordinate the separate branches of the department to 
promote efficiency and to reduce expense. There is much room for 
improvement in the administration of welfare work. This is not 
due to the inefficiency of the department, but it has come about 
because of the rapid expansion of the services rendered by that 
department in the past few years. We would be happy indeed to 
see the county home reduced merely to temporary home until those 
unfortunate children who require the help of the State could have 
places in private families found for those suitable to be so placed 
and the others given proper care in other institutions. Welfare 
work can best be done with the counties, cities, and towns as the 
units of organization. Such work, however, requires the right kind 
of personnel. We need the man or woman who has a view of the 
object desired, a plan to obtain it, and a fair regard for the tax- 
payer who must meet the bill. The county, city, and town can 
be used even more effectively and economically as a subdivision 
for the administration of relief than it is now being used. Local 
administration of a unified program under a reasonable amount of 
State supervision with qualified personnel is the end desired. 

Old-age pension payments should be based upon reasonable 
need. A permanent fund in the nature of a reserve should be 
established placing funds for old-age pensions beyond the pos- 
sibility of use for the general expenses of the State. We must 
be prepared to meet in a reasonable way the increasing demands 
for old-age assistance lest we be swept off our feet in some 
future campaign by a plan which requires the payment cf sums 
beyond the range of the taxpayers’ purse. No system of old- 
age pensions is good that will not last. No system will last that 
is not sound. No system is sound that is not fair to both the 
aged and the taxpayer. 

We should strive to make a substantial beginning with our 
jail farm program. 

Insistent and pressing demands will be made upon you dur- 
ing the next few weeks for an extension of our welfare program. 
It is right to bear in mind that the State owes a duty toward 
its unfortunates. No worthy person should go unclothed or 
unfed or be denied shelter. Proper, loving care must be given 
to children. We all desire an extension and improvement of 
our welfare program in every direction toward those who need 
help. We all want to extend opportunity to the underprivi- 
leged. 
ernment must be paid for out of taxes. In this present time of 
economic distress and widespread unemployment and part-time 
employment we should ask ourselves how we can best place our 
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program for social welfare upon a firm and sure foundation. 
Can we increase and expand our services and facilities further 
without considering business and employment? Or should we 
first consider business and employment, work to get them on 
a sound and firm foundation, knowing that business improvement 
and full-time employment will take care of much of our welfare 
needs? 

Just good times, not necessarily prosperity, but just good times, 
agriculturally, commercially, industrially must be our immediate 
goal. These obtained, all of our people (and we must remember 
that all of them, at least a very great majority of them, are 
taxpayers) will demand and will willingly pay the taxes to supply 
those things which may next be needed. 


RECREATIONAL FACILITIES AND CONSERVATION 


The hurricane last fall wrought havoc with our State parks on 
the seashore. The cost of restoring them has been estimated at 
$400,000. A W. P. A. project has been asked for, but to date little 
or nothing has been done. We should anticipate the possibility 
that the State will be required to restore these parks at great 
expense. They must be restored so that they can be used during 
the spring and summer seasons. The primary problem is one 
of rehabilitation but we must have in mind also the possibility 
of extending these facilities whenever opportunity offers. When 
funds are available the completion of the State’s holdings at 
Sherwood Island would be desirable. 

The storm did great damage in our State forests. Millions of 
feet of good lumber now lie on the ground. Plans are being 
formulated to salvage this timber and make it available for use 
in the various departments of the State. This will require some 
financing and proper provision must be made for it. 

The storm has created a great fire hazard, particularly in the 
eastern part of the State. The State forester is building fire 
lanes so that a forest fire, if started, can be confined within some 
limit. It is hoped that some Federal funds can be made avail- 
able. The State may be required to expend as much as $100,000 
guarding citizens and their lands against fire. It is most desirable 
to extend our State forests. Here again, however, with limited 
means at our disposal the primary problem is rehabilitation and 
protection with the hope that funds can be later made available 
for extending our State forests. In many places additional lands 
can be purchased at reasonable prices which will not only extend 
our present holdings but help landowners who have not the means 
to clean up their properties after the storm. 

There is widespread dissatisfaction among the hunters and 
fishermen. These men and women pay a substantial fee and are 
entitled to have full vaiue for their money. Our woods, fields 
and streams are not far removed from large centers of population, 
and consequently natural propagation presents a problem which 
requires careful study by an adequate program of research. We 
must release more game and fish to supplement the natural supply. 
We should be sure that the game and fish which we release can 
adapt themselves to natural conditions. We could advantageously 
spend less money for administrative overhead and more money for 
game and fish. The cooperation of all of those who love the 
cut-of-doors is needed in an unselfish effort to improve hunting 
and fishing. 

WATERS AND FLOODS 

The waters of our State constitute our most valuable resource. 
We must have a definite, comprehensive policy for conservation 
of water and protection against floods. The administration of 
the existing statutes concerning waters which is now distributed 
among several different agencies, should, for efficiency and 
economy, be placed under a single agency. The powers of that 
agency should be enlarged concerning dams, control over streams 
and allocation of waters. There is no continuing State agency 
which has authority to deal with flood-control measures. Such 
an agency should be established or such power given to the State 
Water Commission at the earliest date possible. Immediate 
action is necessary to develop and carry forward; with the co- 
operation of the Federal Government and with Federal funds, 
a program for flood control, not only in the Connecticut and 
Farmington valleys, but in the valleys of the Shetucket, Yantic, 
and Thames, and the Housatonic as well. 

ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 


From its very beginning the Liquor Control Act has been 
subject to criticism and from time to time changes have been 
made. This is natural because we have attempted to deal with 
an old subject in a new way. You can settle the question as 
to the difference between a tavern and a restaurant and what 
constitutes a meal by providing for a single license at a single 
fee for both. We cannot legislate morality with fine legal dis- 
tinctions. The present law places a tremendous burden upon the 
Liquor Control Board. It puts the restaurant keeper who tries 
to live within its provisions and who pays a large license fee, 
in direct competition with the tavern owner who pays a small 
fee to sell beer but who can easily and often does violate the 
law and sell everything. 

PUBLICITY COMMISSION 


A publicity commission was created in the 1937 session of the 
general assembly. Although this commission is a very recent one, 
it has nevertheless done very good work. Provisions should be 


We must realize that any service performed by the Gov- | made for expanding its facilities, so that it might be enabled to 


attract new industries to Connecticut. There are large numbers 
of skillful workmen in Connecticut. Many factory buildings are 
idle, and there are splendid sites available to build new modern 
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buildings. The publicity commission could expand its work .with 
the interests of no particular locality in mind but with the idea 
of improving the State as a whole. 

HIGHWAYS 

Our highways have been improved until we now all boast 
about a highway system second to none anywhere. We would 
do well, however, to consider our present and future policy. 
Should our main trunk lines be designed and constructed to get 
the out-of-State citizens through Connecticut as fast as possible 
or should they be designed and constructed to enable our own 
citizens to get about conveniently and pleasantly? Should they 
be paid for entirely out of taxes collected primarily, in fact, 
almost exclusively, from Connecticut citizens or should we ask 
the user who desires the greater convenience furnished by the 
short cut of a more direct route to help pay the bill? Before the 
railroad came into general use each man furnished his own trans- 
portation and paid toll for the privilege of driving over a highway 
constructed by a turnpike company. The expansion and use of 
railroads and electric-car lines put transportation almost ex- 
clusively into the hands of public-utility companies. Today most 
every family has an automobile, and man is again furnishing his 
own private transportation. We have embarked upon the con- 
struction of costly parkways the use of which has been denied to 
commercial vehicles. Should a toll be charged for the privilege 
of using such a parkway? 

New England has been more generous than her sister States in 
not exacting toll. No one grumbles over the small toll fee charged 
for the use of bridges and highways which increase the con- 
venience and pleasure of the journey so long as there is available 
a substitute route that can be used free. There is urgent need of 
another bridge between Hartford and East Hartford. The major 
problem here will be one of finance. This need and the method 
of meeting it should have your careful attention and a solution 
at this session of the general assembly. 

RELIEF FOR CITIES AND TOWNS DAMAGED IN THE HURRICANE 

Some of our cities and towns sustained very serious damage in 
the recent severe storm. Public buildings were destroyed, public 
works flooded and washed out, great numbers of private properties 
so damaged and ruined that their value on the grand list will 
be greatly reduced. These cities and towns will need assistance, 
whether by extension of borrowing limits, by State guaranty of 
bonds to secure favorable interest rates, or by direct financial 
assistance from the State or otherwise, will depend upon each 
specific case. 

REFUNDING MUNICIPAL INDEBTEDNESS 


With legislative authority some of our cities and towns might 
be enabled to refund outstanding bonded indebtedness and thus 
take advantage of the lower interest rates which now prevail. 

MILITARY 


A reorganization of our military establishment is required for 
greater economy and efficiency. 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


I commend for your careful consideration the report of the 
legislative council. It contains recommendations with which the 
general assembly or the Governor, or both, may disagree in prin- 
ciple and detail. It is, however, a comprehensive, valuable report. 
Some of its recommendations are contained in this message. 
Others not herein mentioned you may want to consider and adopt. 
The legislative council offers it work for your help and guidance. 


LOBBYING 


During the days of your work here men and women will appear 
before committees to which you have been assigned and will talk 
with you personally concerning pending legislative matters. It is 
right and proper that they should do so. Some of them will 
receive compensation for their services and such practice is legiti- 
mate. It is recommended that you all read section 4D of the 
Cumulative Supplement to the General Statutes of 1937 concern- 
mg legislative appearances or lobbying. Fair legislative process 
requires a strict adherence to the terms of that statute. The day 
of the paid professional, political lobbyist belongs to yesteryear. 

REORGANIZATION OF COMMITTEES IN THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Many of the committees in the present organization of the gen- 
eral assembly are cutmoded and useless. There could be a com- 
bination of the functions of other committees. The number of 
comn.ittees could be reduced, their activities combined so that 
there would be no duplication and so that every member of the 
general assembly would be on one committee only and that com- 
mittee would be an important committee and have important 
work to do. Where members serve on more than one committee it 
is necessary that they slight the work of one in order to perform 
that of another. A reduction in the number of committees and a 
new method of assigning bills to committees would, it seems, 
greatly facilitate our work by reducing duplication of effort to a 
minimum. It would be well to do this at once unless it soon 
appears that disagreement about the numbers of the committees 
and their particular functions will delay us all in getting down 
to business. It is a matter which we should all consider and be 
prepared to take some definite action on before adjournment so 
that if not in this general assembly then in the next one, the 
advantages of such reorganization plan may be put into use. 

Time has not permitted the recital of all of the problems that 
face us, nor a detailed explanation of those that are mentioned 


in this message. The work laid down before us in the house of 
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representatives, the senate and the Governor's office requires our 
diligent effort, our patient, thoughtful care, our due respect for 
the opinions of others, a love for the State of Connecticut and 
an abiding faith in our institutions. It used to be the tradi- 
tion years ago that the sessions of the general assembly should 
adjourn and its members should go home to their farms and 
their private business when one could stick a cane into the 
ground, for then the frost was gone and the springtime task of 
the farmers ready for their hand. The people of the State will 
leet our efforts the more if we can again observe that old 
on. 
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ADDRESS BY ALBERT W. HAWKS TO THE CONGRESS OF 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I am including the address of the 
Honorable Albert W. Hawkes to the Congress of American 
Industry on the subject Equity for Labor and Capital. 

Mr. Hawkes, whom I have known for many years is one 
of the Nation’s outstanding industrial leaders. He has the 
unique faculty of understanding the problems of labor and 
capital equally well from a standpoint of labor as of 
management. 

I urge that each of my colleagues study this speech for I 
believe it to be one of the most outstanding addresses on this 
subject that I have ever read. 

The address is as follows: 

Equiry ror LABOR AND CAPITAL 


I have chosen for my subject Equity for Labor and Capital. I 
purposely put labor before capital, as it is very easily proved that 
capital or property is the fruit of labor. It might be properly 
calied the “stored up” or “canned” fruit of labor—something that 
is available for use at times when required to build jobs and keep 
the human endeavors for life and progress going. 

The brand of “canned” capital fruit, known as “surplus” in 
corporations, is something that makes available “fruit out of 
season,” when the trees of industry are not producing profits. 
Labor comes first, the same as the tree comes before the fruit— 
in fact, the tree is responsible for the fruit. 

Before I get into my subject I wish to state that I am a believer 
in our American form of representative Government—the Con- 
stitution of the United States, with its included powers of 
amendment by certain prescribed processes—and in the free 
enterprise system of economics, which has made this country 
the greatest place on earth to live. Nothing that I say herein 
should be construed by anyone as not squaring with sound 
economics and our American system and way of living. 

I believe that the usefulness and happiness of human beings 
in this country is in the inverse ratio to the amount of paternal- 
ism that is shown to people physically able to work and earn a 
living. The aged, the sick, and the incapacitated are recognized 
by all right-thinking people as being our charge, and I do not 
believe this country will ever deny that the fit and capable are 
their brother’s keeper. But I believe in the last analysis the 
people of this country will resent part of the fit taking care of 
another part of the fit through any system invoked by any agency 
along the lines of paternalism. 

I am not going to deal with wages or hours, working condi- 
tions, wage incentives, bonuses, group, life, and health insurance, 
vacations with pay, or even some of the fine plans of forward- 
thinking companies which have devised or are endeavoring to 
devise plans that give the workers a participation in profits after 
the payment to the stockholders of a reasonably sound dividend. 
Those things will be taken care of by other speakers. 


A DOUBLE PROBLEM 


It has been said that labor is the No. 1 problem of industry 
and business. I might be permitted to make an amendment to 
this statement by saying that labor and capital combined are 
the No. 1 problem in industry and business, because, after all, 
industry is made up of two distinct factors—namely, labor, on 
the one hand, and capital and management, on the other. Labor, 
under our economic system, can do little in establishing a busi- 
ness or making jobs for itself without capital. Capital can do 
little in establishing a business and making returns for itself 
without labor. Therefore, labor and capital must find a way to 








cooperate wholeheartedly and sincerely to produce satisfactory 
benefits. 

Every man and -woman of legal working age in this country is 
a potential laborer. Some labor with their hands; some with 
their brains; and some a combination of brains and body. 

Many men in industry say they never had any real labor prob- 
lems. They mean they never had labor problems which they 
were unable to solve through a fair and honest discussion. 

I recall the story concerning a United States Supreme Court 
Justice, who had just celebrated his fiftieth wedding anniversary. 
He met a Senator and Congressman just after the celebration, and 
one of them said: “Good afternoon, Judge. You are certainly 
looking fine.” And the Justice replied: “I am feeling fine, gentle- 
men. This is my fiftieth wedding anniversary, and we have just 
had a few very dear friends to luncheon with us. I am a most 
fortunate man, because my wife and I have lived together 50 years 
in complete harmony, without a cross word.” The Senator then 
said: “Judge, it is wonderful for you to be able to say that. I 
wish I could.” Whereupon the Congressman interposed and said: 
“Go ahead, Senator. Why don't you? The Judge said it.” 

Now, the Justice did not mean by his remark there never had 
been any differences of opinion or problems, because problems and 
differences of opinion come to all people in every human relation- 
ship in life. The Justice meant that he and his wife had estab- 
lished a relationship based on faith, confidence, and equity, and 
when problems and differences of opinion arose they were promptly 
settled and not permitted to grow into a breach. 

If labor and capital could deal on the same basis as the Justice 
and his wife, there would be no need of laws attempting to control 
their actions. Such laws usually breed class hatred and bitter- 
ness, and class hatred and bitterness have never successfully solved 
a single important problem in the history of the world. 


THE RULE OF EQUITY 


Common law in itself is crystallized common sense, resulting 
from the experience of the majority of human beings from time 
immemorial. The administration of common law is sometimes 
bounded by hard and fast rules; and statutory law is still less 
flexible. Equity is more flexible—it is the soul and spirit of 
righteousness. Equity has been described as “The spirit and the 
habit of fairness, justice, and right dealing, which should regu- 
late the intercourse of men with men.” Justinian, the great 
Roman Emperor, described equity, “To live honestly, to harm no- 
body, to render every man his just due.” Perhaps the best defi- 
nition of all is in the words of the Man of Galilee, “Whatsoever 
ye would that men should. do to you, do ye even so to them.” 

Equity must come from within labor and capital—it must be 
born, it cannot be legislated. It is born of right-thinking and a 
good conscience. Equity, the child of these two, should serve 
as the keystone of cooperative efforts of labor and capital—thereby 
bringing happiness and satisfaction to those invoking its aid. 

Equity must rule human acts so far as humarly possible in 
this world. This means many new decrees of equity (public 
opinion) will appear as humanity develops. For instance, hu- 
manity has yet to decree that a woman doing a given piece of 
work as well as a man, should get the same pay Sex should 
not determine the rate of pay. 

The important thing in the procedure of equity is that hu- 
manity cannot absorb great changes too rapidly without damag- 
ing many of the good things it has accomplished. 

Hence, the “tempo” of each change is quite as important as 
the change itself—as related to the successful system we have 
produced. 

MAKING THINGS WORK 

The paramount problem confronting capital, management, and 
labor today is the same as has confronted human beings through 
all recorded history—namely, to make things work and to give 
every man his “just due.” The signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the makers of the Constitution of the United States 
had this in view when they summarized in the Declaration of 
Independence the inalienable rights of men as “life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” They then endeavored to so frame the 
Constitution as to carry this announced principle into effect. 

If this great principle of equity is abandoned, human relation- 
ships—small or great—fall to pieces, with the result that misery 
and suffering and chaos are brought not only to those who de- 
stroyed this great principle, but to all who live within the bound- 
aries where the destruction takes place. 

The world has been looking at the United States of America for 
more than 150 years, watching the experiment of the American 
system of representative government. Undoubtedly there have 
been many who have wished it failure. Many nations have been 
born and have perished. Dictators have risen and fallen and risen 
again—but our great country has successfully gone on with its 
progress in making things work, because the American people have 
tried to hold fast to the cardinal principle of equity upon which 
our country is founded, and I believe the great majority of Ameri- 
can citizens are interested in giving every man his “just due.” 

The genius of America has always been to make things work. 
The steam engine, telegraph, telephone, automobile, radio, air- 
plane, and a thousand other important developments, have been 
brought into existence for the benefit, comfort, and happiness of 
mankind. 

It is our responsibility now to make things work in human rela- 
tionship. Just as the engineer is called upon to find out why the 
engine or machine will not work when it ceases to operate and 
then to reappraise stresses and strains, considering the particular 
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nature of the work the machine is called upon to do—so we at 
this time are called upon to make human relationship work 
satisfactorily. 

Labor and capital and management should carefully examine the 
delicate and intangible thing that holds them together and 
makes them work, because we are living in a new world era 
where changes require constant examination and reexamination of 
those human relationships. 

This is our job today—the job of labor and capital and man- 
agement, as engineers of the human industrial machine of 
America. Capital cannot function successfully without labor, 
and labor cannot function successfully without capital. Hence 
the indispensable cooperation between the two. 


WHAT IS A MAN’S JUST DUE? 


The first thing management should do is to ascertain as far as 
humanly possible, What is the “just due” of each grade of man- 
power employed in an industry? This is a difficult job and all 
human minds could never be expected to reach precisely the 
same conclusion. However, if the great majority of men charged 
with directing the affairs of industry, business, and agriculture 
will seek earnestly and in the proper spirit for the truth of what 
is every man’s “just due”—TI feel that we can develop sufficient 
patience and tolerance to enable us to proceed in a cooperative 
way on a basis of mutuality while we are moving steadily in the 
direction of the objective—namely, equity for labor and capital. 

We all have a very heavy responsibility resting upon us right at 
this period of cur lives—and history will record whether we are 
equal to the task. We must realize that the price of failure will be 
disaster to all of us and our ccuntry. But I say we shall not fail, 
because I have absolute confidence in the desire of the great 
majority of those in the industrial and business arena to solve this 
problem as promptly as possible in a way that is satisfactcry to the 
great mass of the American people. We must and will solve this 
problem the same as we have solved other problems in the past— 
the American way, for the common good of al! 

No man in this country can successfully act in disregard of public 
opinion. After all, public opinion creates governments and the 
form of governments, and it changes them at will when it is suffi- 
ciently crystallized. 

THE CHARACTER OF LABOR 


As I consider the many representatives of capital and manage- 
ment whom I know, and the many laboring men whom I also know, 
I am sure that a cross section of all human beings is pretty much 
the same. There is just about as much selfishness in one quarter 
as another. There is just about as much good in one quarter as 
another. There is just about as much love of country and our form 
of living in one quarter as another. 

I believe the intelligent workingman who has been taught the 
story of this country and our enterprise system is strongly in favor 
cf it, and that he recognizes the fact that in every country where 
the system of free enterprise has been destroyed the rights of “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” have been endangered or 
taken away. If we can proceed on the basis that the laboring man 
is just as good a citizen as the capitalist, or those engaged in 
management—and I believe he is—we will make tremendous prog- 
ress. After all, the court of equity in this case of cooperation 
between capital, management, and labor is nothing else than the 
great American people, who, after hearing the case, form public 
opinion, which is the decree of equity. Public opinion, with the 
power of the American public back of it, can and will enforce its 
decrees upon any group of people. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF LABOR 


“He who comes into equity must do so with clean hands”—which 
means to me that neither capital and management, on the one 
hand, nor labor, on the other, can expect to get into equity unless 
its hands are clean. Then, when capital and management and 
labor find themselves before the court of equity, they must follow 
another cardinal rule, which is that “He who asks equity must do 
equity.” 

I believe a small portion of labor and a smail portion of capital 
have been wrong most of the time. But I also believe most of 
labor and most of capital have endeavored to cooperate most of the 
time. There is no reason why most of labor and most of capital 
should not cooperate all the time, if they understand each cther 
thoroughly and completely and each Knows that the other is think- 
ing straight, playing the game on the square, and only wants 
equity—its “just due.” 

That labor is a dignified and honorable calling will not be dis- 
puted by any fair-thinking person. Our great President, Abraham 
Lincoln, accepted honorary membership in the Workingmen’s Asso- 
ciation of New York on March 21, 1864, and stated to the committee: 

“The honorary membership in your asscciation, as generously 
tendered, is gratefully accepted.” 

Then this great man of humility, with malice toward none and 
charity for all, gave labor a rating of honor and dignity in his 
speech to them, partly as follows: 

“Labor is prior to, and independent of, capital. Capital is only 
the fruit of labor, and could never have existed if labor had not 
first existed. * * * Capital has its rights, which are as wor- 
thy of protection as any other rights. Nor is it denied that there 
is, and probably always will be, a relation between capital and 
labor, producing mutual benefits. * * * Again, as has already 
been said, there is not, of necessity, any such thing as the free 
hired laborer being fixed to that condition for life. Many inde- 
pendent men everywhere in these States, a few years back in their 
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lives, were hired laborers. The prudent penniless beginner in the 
world labors for wages for a while, saves his surplus with which 
te buy tools or land for himself, then labors on his own account 
another while, and at length hires another new beginner to help 
him. This is the just and generous and prosperous system which 
opens the way to all—gives hope to all, and consequent energy 
and progress, and improvement of condition to all. No men living 
are more worthy to be trusted than those who toil up from pov- 
erty—none less inclined to take or touch aught which they have 
not honestly earned. * * * The strongest bond of human sym- 
pathy, outside of the family relation, should be one uniting all 
working people. * * * Nor should this lead to a war upon 
property or the owners of property.” 

And still quoting Lincoln in the same speech to labor: 

“Property is the fruit of labor; property is desirable; is a posi- 
tive good in the world. That some should be rich-shows that 
others may become rich, and hence is just encouragement to 
industry and enterprise. Let not him who is houseless pull down 
the house of another, but let him work diligently and build one for 
himself, thus by example assuring that his own shall be safe from 
violence when built.” 


CAPITAL AND MANAGEMENT 


Now, so much in commendation of labor; and we can turn to a 
little commendation of capital and management, because, after all, 
there are thousands of men called captains of industry who by their 
life’s work have demonstrated their love of their fellow men and a 
square deal in their behalf. We must remember that our American 
justice is presumed to rest on the theory that it is better that a 
hundred guilty men should escape than that one innocent man 
should be punished. 

So why should all of labor or all of capital be punished for the 
sins of a few? 

Man can only be custodian of funds. He can only eat so much 
a day and sleep in a single place at one time, and all of those who 
have accumulated wealth through our free-enterprise system have 
found that the very plan of life—brief as it is—makes them cus- 
todians of funds in an involuntary trusteeship or stewardship. 
Hundreds of them have spent a large part of their lifetimes trying 
to make comfortable jobs that give a satisfactory living standard to 
the men working for them or for the company they represent. 

The Rockefeller interests have spent hundreds of millions of 
dollars in creating jobs for and to benefit mankind through research 
and other fields. Endicott Johnson have created thousands of good 
jobs and used their money wisely for the benefit of the people. 
George Eastman and many others gave a substantial part of their 
wealth to the benefit of mankind. B. Altman, right in this city of 
New York, gave his store to those who helped him build his 
business. 

I could go on with hundreds of others who have done likewise— 
but there are so many known cases it seems unnecessary to cite 
them to prove my conviction that most successful men recognize 
they can only be custodians of funds in the interest of others. 
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If this be true, as I believe the records prove, then both sides | 
have much to be said in their favor and little to be said against | 


them. 
from the use of public funds—and from what I know of the his- 
tory of the world, I have no hesitation in saying I would rather 
see funds to create jobs handled by private individuals who created 
the funds, than by politicians who frequently use funds for a short 
period of time without the responsibility of having created those 
funds themselves. The individual who created the funds lives 
with the job he is doing until he gets his “final summons.” The 
politician frequently has a short tenure of office and regardless of 
his sincerity, does not have that continuing responsibility. 


A MUTUALITY OF INTEREST 


This means to me that the important problem lying in front of 
both sides of industry is adopting a policy that is founded upon 
true mutuality and then working to create the patience and toler- 
ance that are necessary to find the truth and solve the problem 
on the basis of equity for all. The interested parties in this dis- 
cussion are so interwoven in their relationship that their objec- 
tives must be the same, if either or both are to be satisfied with 
the results achieved. 

I believe capital and management have been wrong many times 
in assuming that labor in the past has been happy, when it was 
dissatisfied. This reminds me of a little story of a Negro circuit 
preacher who was just closing his year with the congregation. 
He liked his pulpit and his comfortable little home, and the only 


way he could remain there another year as the pastor of the | sponsors for them 


church was by having the congregation vote that they wished to 
keep him. So on the last Sunday of the year he said: 
“Brethren and sisters, dis am the last Sabbath in the year, and 


I must move on unless you vote that you wants me as your 


pa’son for another year. All those in favor of me remaining for 
another year, please raise their right hand.” 

Not a hand went up. 

“All right, brethren and sisters, all those in favor of me remain- 
ing another year will signify by saying ‘Aye.’” 

Not an “Aye” was heard. Whereupon the parson said: 


“Thank you all, very much, brethren and sisters. I’s your 
pa’son for another year, because silence gives consent.” 
SOME RECOMMENDATIONS FOR MANAGEMENT 
I believe a great many of the troubles of the past have come 
through the assumption that “silence gives consent.” Therefore, 
I recommend that every manufacturer who is interested in the 
continuance of our enterprise system and our form of government 


make it his business in the future to do the following things: 





Jobs must either come from the use of private capital or | 





1. Regardless of fine wages, working hours, and other condi- 
tions—wherever the size of the company permits, see that at least 
once a year all the employees of the company -have a chance to 
look at you or some of the upper officers to see that you do not 
have horns. In large companies, I recommend the heads of the 
subsidiaries or plant divisions carry this policy into effect. 

In our company we feel this contact—meeting the men face to 
face and showing them we are human beings—is one of the 
important contributing factors to the fine understanding between 
the management and the employees. This is illustrated by com- 
ments individually made by workingmen in one of our plants 
following a meeting at which several of the officers of our com- 
pany attended. Here are some of those comments: 

J. H. said: “Enjoyed the talk and can see that he (Mr. Hawkes) 
is as interested in the workingman as in the rich man. Every 
man I spoke to enjoyed the talk and the party. These men came 
to us as perfect strangers and in no time at all we saw they were 
just one of us.” 

T. H. said: “I was afraid to meet Mr. Hawkes and the other 
officials. I thought Mr. Hawkes was very tall and fat. After I 
saw them I enjoyed being around them. They are just regular 
men like you and me.” 

E. M. said: “I figured he would come down, say his speech, hello, 
and get the hell out. Sure surprised me.” 

J. R. said: “Would like to have his salary (referring to Mr. 
Hawkes), but not his job. Guys like him work too hard.” 

These remarks show that the men had a fine, friendly feeling 
nna the management after a personal visit and enjoyable little 
party. 

2. If your company policies do not square with the progress of 
human relationship in this country, then square them as far as is 
possible, based on sound economics, and make it your business to 
see that your men understand them. 

3. Don’t mislead your employees by bidding for popularity 
through doing the unusual or economically unsound thing which 
cannot last and which damages not only the company that tries 
it but all industry—because human beings still relate and com- 
pare what happens to their neighbors with what happens to them. 

4. Be sure that no superintendent, foreman, subforeman, or 
supervisor attempts to be sharp or shrewd in dealing with the 
manpower of the company. 

5. Be certain that no man between you and the men down the 
line, breaks the chain because he misunderstands the company’s 
policy or fails to carry through the instructions of management. 

6. The definition of a corporation in the past has been, “An 
invisible, intangible being, existing only in contemplation of 
law, without heart and without soul.” We must prove that a 
corporation can have the equivalent of a heart and soul and that 
the representatives employed to direct its affairs serve as an 
agency of human beings—if it is to remain a useful agency for 
the conduct of business. 

7. Have your men in the plant understand that the laborer of 
today is the potential capitalist of tomorrow. That his interests 
of tomorrow may be identical with others of today, and his acts 
of today should be so measured that he will be willing to have 
similar acts from others tomorrow. 

One of the most interesting experiences the management of 
our company has had was when we raised wages at a crucial time, 
the men—of their own volition—sent a committee to the super- 
intendent to inquire if the company could afford to raise wages, 
in view of competition, low prices, and lesser volume of business. 

Think of this interest in the welfare of the company of which 
they were a part. 

WHERE INDUSTRY CAN SERVE 

Industrial management should support the fine movements for 
the dissemination of correct information regarding our free enter- 
prise system to the youth of America. The junior achievement 
movement, I believe, justifies our support. The plan back of the 
institute for industrial progress was most excellent. The general 
educational plans of intelligent, far-sighted business managements 
in training and educating superintendents, foremen, and the men 
in their plants all contribute a great deal toward this end. 

The fine women of this country can play a most important part 
in backing up industry and business if they (the women) are con- 
vinced industry and business are operating along fair and sound 
lines. Most of those who know about the businesses in which their 
husbands are engaged believe in the fairness of those particular 
institutions, whereas not knowing about other businesses, they fre- 
quently are in doubt about them, and being in doubt, are not good 


This avenue, I believe, offers one of the most valuable and hope- 
ful opportunities available to us to bring the truth home to a very 
large percentage of the population. Women train the minds of 
youth, and youth of today will be our industry and business of 
tomorrow. 

To keep the Government from stepping into business further than 
necessary or desired, men must be able to do things by themselves 
as well as or better than the Government can do those things for 
them. If men can do the job and labor and capital will cooperate, 
understand, and respect each other, their combined power will keep 
government where its founders deemed it could serve its people best. 
And further, their combined strength will remove from the statute 
books any bad laws that have been put there and will keep from 
enactment further had laws that are incubated in the minds of 
politicians. 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

Remember—next to wages labor is interested in regular work on 

@ permanent job. Management should endeavor to work out such @ 
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system to accomplish this, but that system must square with sound 
economics or it will fail. 

Remember—giving labor its “just due” in wages and working 
conditions will increase labor’s determination to work rather than to 
be satisfied with relief or relief work. 

Remember—workingmen standing with the management will re- 
sent the acts of any outside agency or laws that injure business, 
because they will understand such things injure their interests also. 
When such understanding arrives bad laws will be promptly cor- 
rected or repealed. 

Remember—your men should thoroughly understand your com- 
pany policies, principles, and objectives—don’t leave anything to 
“silence.” 

Remember—the local community should understand your com- 
pany principles, policies, and objectives, and, understanding them, 
should vote the company “a good citizen.” 

Remember—faith, confidence, and mutual respect must be in the 
picture with good practices. Faith begets faith and confidence 
begets confidence. Both lead to mutual respect. 

Remember—sharp practice anywhere along the line helps destroy 
faith, confidence, and equity. 

Remember—the public is equity’s court and public opinion is 
equity's decree. 

Remember—labor and capital make industry, and with either one 
removed there is no industry. 

Remember—government only derives its just power from the con- 
sent of the governed, and, after all, it is nothing but a creature of 
the people unless it gets out of hand and through force becomes 
the master of the people. 


SIGHT BEING RESTORED 


Two verses from the Bible are at this time worthy of consider- 
ation by both labor and capital—quoting from St. Luke’s, chapter 
6: 
“And why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother’s eye, 
but perceivest not the beam that is in thine own eye?” 

And then again this great question: 

“Can the blind lead the blind? Shall they not both fall into 
the ditch?” 

My answer is—the blind on both sides are coming into sight 
and have already begun to read the decrees of equity on the wall 
of public opinion. Hence, each with sight and patience can help 
both to keep out of the ditch. The National Association of Manu- 
facturers and other vital organizations are helping tremendously 
to restore this sight, and labor and capital are showing daily evi- 
dence of their appreciation of the necessity of choosing good lead- 
ers who believe in law and order. 

“He who comes into equity, must do so with clean hands,” and 
“he who asks equity, must do equity.” If understanding coopera- 
tion is accomplished between labor and capital, I predict both 
labor and capital will appreciate that no one-sided law can long 
bring benefits to the side it favors, because that is not equity. 

If the President of the United States believes that the great 
majority of labor is understanding and trying to do equity, and 
that the great majority of the captains of industry are cooperat- 
ing and trying to do equity, then I believe a definite and direct 
word from him to this effect would be most helpful to the country 
right now. 

In clesing let me urge that, in true Christmas spirit, we all join 
in fervently expressing the hope that the days to come will justify 
man’s faith in his fellow being. That his intelligence, industry, 
and goodness of heart will prevail over the destructive forces that 
have threatened his civilization. That he will come to the reali- 
zation that but one heart beats for all, and that mutual love, 
respect, and understanding will make “life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness” a glowing reality. 


Constructive Thinking of Young America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 1, 1939 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH MISS BARBARA DUELL, OF 
HAMILTON, N. Y. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. President, as a splendid 
illustration of the constructive thinking of young America in 
this year 1939, I ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp my correspondence with Miss 
Barbara Duell, of Hamilton, N. Y. 


There being no objection, the correspondence was ordered | 


to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


| 
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LITTLE WASHINGTON, 
HAMILTON CENTRAL SCHOOL, 
Hamilton, N. Y., January 27, 1939. 
Mr. Epwin C. JoHNSON, 
The Carroll Arms, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. JoHnson: The sixth grade of Hamilton Central 
School is organized as Little Washington. We have a Mr. and 
Mrs. Roosevelt, a Mr. and Mrs. GARNER, 9 Cabinet officers, and 22 
Senators. We are glad to say that we do not need a Secretary of 
War, since we are a very peaceful community. We also have a 
— Institution, a Congressional Library, and Botanical 

arden. 

I trust that you will be pleased to know that I chose to be 
EpwIn C. JoHNSON, from Colorado, and I am trying to be as good 
a Senator from Little Washington as I am sure you are for your 
State and county. 

You would make me very happy if you would write me a short 
note enclosing some tiny souvenir for our Smithsonian Institution, 
if it is only a pencil which you use. I am also keeping a scrap- 
book of all the pictures and news items that I can find about 
you and I would appreciate an autographed picture if you could 
spare one. 

Our organization is teaching us good citizenship habits, and by 
making our own laws and taking charge of all disciplinary prob- 
lems we are becoming responsible citizens, not only of Little 
Washington but of our own community as well. 

I realize that you are a very busy man, but I am going to hope 
to hear from you soon. 


Respectfully, a 


(Epwin C. JOHNSON.) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 


Miss BARBARA DUELL January 30, 1939. 


(Senator Epwin C. JOHNSON), 
Little Washington, Hamilton Central School, Hamilton, N.Y. 

Dear SENATOR: Nothing in many days has pleased me quite so 
much as your lovely letter of January 27. To say that I am 
very proud of the honor that you have conferred upon me is 
definitely very much of an understatement. To have a bright 
little American, whom ycu have never had the pleasure of meet- 
ing, adopt you as her character to impersonate is very flattering 
indeed. It places a heavy responsibility upon me, though, because 
from now on I must neither disappoint nor embarrass my little 
shadow up in New York. Dear Barbara, you may not believe it, 
but you are going to be a tower of strength to me from this day 
forth. 

I must commend your class for the splendid thing which they 
are doing. Nothing is quite so important in America as to have 
the future citizens of this great Nation understand exactly how 
their Government functions. You and I should love our ccuntry 
more than any other thing after our Deity. When we think of 
the hungry little fellows who have no chance to go to school in 
other more unfortunate lands we should in deep humility and 
gratitude thank God for George Washington and the other patriots 
who gave to us the United States of America with all of its 
freedom and cpportunities for living clean, wholesome lives. Sen- 
acor, it is up to you and me to keep America in the right path, 
so that the boys and girls who will soon take our places may 
have the same grand privilege of living in the free country that 
we enjoy. 

You must have a very interesting school and a good, sens'‘ble, 
practical teacher and your class in good citizenship must be 
absolutely fascinating. You are not only learning about good 
citizenship and its advantages but you are living good citizenship, 
which is a thousand times better. The way to learn how to do 
things is to do them. 

I am mailing you under separate cover a little token from my 
office for your Smithsonian Institution. 


Sincerely, EDWIN C. JOHNSON. 
P.S—Senator La Follette, Sr., once said, “I look upon ihe 
United States Senate as a great university wherein I am enrolled 
as a student.” I feel the same way about it, so you see I am 
attending school also—E. C. J. 


Bas-Relief in Honor of Senator Glass 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 1, 1939 


HENRY B. STEAGALL, OF ALABAMA, 
DECEMEER 23, 1938 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an address delivered by Representative 
STEAGALL, of Alabama, on the occasion cf the unveiling of a 
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bas-relief honoring my distinguished colleague [Mr. Gtass] 
in the Federal Reserve Building, December 23, 1938. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Twenty-five years ago yesterday the chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee of the House of Representatives, in presenting 
the conference report on the Glass-Owen bill, expressed the view 
that the measure embodied legislation which had been sorely 
needed for many years. The passage of the Federal Reserve Act 
did not represent any hasty or immature judgment. 

The necessity for currency reform had been recognized by ad- 
vance thinkers throughout the Nation. The country had become 
accustomed to periodic money panics, resulting in disastrous dis- 
turbance to agriculture, industry, and commerce, and special con- 
gressional committees had made repeated studies in search of a 
remedy. During these unfortunate periods the people found them- 
selves without the supply of credit and currency indispensable to 
the normal flow of trade and commerce. At such times it even 
became necessary to resort to barter and the issuance of scrip with 
which to meet the requirements of business. An illustration of 
which I have personal knowledge is to be found in the case of many 
banks in small communities that were unable to secure payment in 
currency of their deposits in the large banks in financial centers. 
Under these conditions, the large banking interests were in control 
of the Nation’s supply of credit and currency, virtually holding 
the power of life and death over every other business interest in 
the Nation. The situation demanded fundamental reform and the 
passage of the Federal Reserve ..ct was the answer of statesmen 
to that demand. 

The party then in power had declared that banks existed for the 
accommodation of the public and not for the control of business, 
and the Congress proceeded to make that principle a living reality. 

Happily for the Nation, the people had summoned to the office 
of Chief Executive a man with a vision unclouded by selfish in- 
terest and with an unwavering devotion to the public weal. The 
task was so stupendous that it presented a challenge to the 
leadership of the President and required leadership in Congress 
possessing the same lofty patriotism, superb courage, and con- 
summate skill. 

At that time a modest, unobtrusive, self-styled “country editor 
from Virginia’ was chairman of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency of the House of Representatives and leader in the 
House in all matters of legislation touching banking and currency. 
During his years of service in the House he had quietly and stu- 
diously acquired vast stores of information useful to his com- 
mittee in meeting the problems confronting it. It is no exag- 
geration to say that deeper or more painstaking study was never 
given to any measure than was given to the Federal Reserve Act 
by the chairman of the House Banking and Currency Committee. 
Of course he was ably supported by his associates, but his was 
the responsibility, his the task of piloting the legislation through 
his committee and to final passage in the House. This was ac- 
complished. The historian of the future, looking back over the 
period encompassed by the passage of this act, will be amazed 
not only at the wealth of information brought to bear at all 
critical stages but at the consummate ability with which the chair- 
man of the Banking and Currency Committee of the House met 
the onslaughts of opponents, both within and without the Halls 
of Congress. 

It is doubtful that any great measure ever encountered more 
stubborn and relentless opposition than was arrayed against this 
proposal, both in the Congress and in the big-business circles of 
the country. A horde of powerful lobbyists such as seidom scen 
gathered in Washington, filling the air with dire predictions of 
confusion and chaos to follow the passage of the act. 

The chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee of the 
House, now the beloved Senator from Virginia, with the consum- 
mate courage that has characterized his entire career, undaunted 
and undisturbed by the clamor of the hour, pursued the even 
tenor of his way until he achieved the goal that ushered in the 
dawn of a new day of freedom for the legitimate business interests 
of the Nation. No measure was ever presented to the House of 
Representatives by any chairman of a committee with a more 
comprehensive grasp of the measure in hand and of all pertinent 
information that could be desired by the House. The masterly 
manner of presentation has never been surpassed in the history 
of the House. Objections were met with devastating facts or rea- 
son. Opponents became supporters, and the final vote was a 
triumph of a leadership seldom equaled in the House. 

The Federal Reserve System afforded a supply of currency and 
credit adequate to the growing demands of the country. The 
volume of industrial production increased by 30 percent in 2 
years following the inauguration of the System, with corresponding 
improvement in agriculture and expansion in trade and commerce 
During the same period the national income increased approxi- 
ly $15,000,000,000. The System supplied facilities for financ- 
ing the Government during the period of the World War. The 
volume of Government securities handled through the Reserve 
banks during that period amounted to approximately $50,000,- 
000,000. The System enabled us to finance the Great War and to 
hasten its conciusion. It is today the greatest instrumentality of 
the Government for meeting the problems of the present. Strange 
as it may seem, if at any time after the System had been tested 
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by experience a proposal had been offered to repeal the law, it 
would have encountered even more strenuous opposition and from 
the same sources that opposed the original measure and induiged 
such dire predictions of disaster to follow its enactment. 

The part played by the illustrious Senator from Virginia in con- 
nection with the establishment of the Federal Reserve System made 
him the choice of the President for Secretary of the Treasury, in 
which capacity he rendered most able and conspicuous service. 
This does not by any means complete the story of his career. Sen- 
ator Gass, as chairman of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency of the House of Representatives, gave profound study to the 
subject of farm credits, and the Federal Farm Loan Act was 
sponsored by him and passed under his leadership. 

Since the passage of the Federal Reserve Act he has been its 
constant defender and protector, and as Senator has sponsored 
and supported new legislation to strengthen the system and to 
enlarge its service to the public—always in conformity with the 
original purposes of the act. Senator Grass saw the evils and dan- 
gers attending the orgy of speculation during the period preceding 
the great depression and under his constructive leadership legisla- 
tion was enacted that terminated many of the evil practices which 
obtained and brought about the desired improvement since recog- 
nized. He is the accepted authority in the Senate in matters of 
legislation relating to banking and currency. His activities cover 
a wide range and have left deep and lasting imprint on the Na- 
tion’s financial structure. His lofty patriotism, great learning, and 
superb courage have endeared him to all his associates, as well as to 
the people of the entire Nation. 

A great Roman said that he would rather posterity would ask 
why he had not held public office than to inquire why he had. The 
historians in the years to come will-wonder why Senator Guiass was 
not made the nominee of his party and elevated to the Presidency 
of the United States following the Wilson regime. His name will 
have a place in history such as coveted by the great Roman. 

We know not how long this building or this tablet will survive 
the vicissitudes of time, but the name and fame of Carrer G.ass, 
of Virginia, will endure to enrich the annals of the Republic. 

Senator GLass, we unveil this tablet placed here as a testimonial 
to your distinguished public service and as an expression of esteem 
and admiration of those who know and love you. 





The National Health Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 2 (legislative day of Wednesday, February 
1), 1939 





RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER, OF NEW YORK, 
JANUARY 30, 1939 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an address delivered by my col- 
league [Mr. WacNER] during the National Radio Forum on 
the subject of The National Health Bill. 

There being no objection, the aadress was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


My friends, tonight, in hundreds of halls throughout the land, 
the American people are celebrating the fifty-seventh birthday of 
President Roosevelt. The occasion represents much more than a 
birthday tribute to the beloved leader of a great democracy. 
Underlying the pomp and the merrymaking is a profoundly serious 
purpose. New cases of infantile paralysis arise each year in about 
7,000 American households, leaving in their wake ruined hopes, 
twisted bodies, and twisted lives. Since 1934 the President’s birth- 
day has been devoted to fostering a Nation-wide movement to 
control and stamp out this scourge of mankind. 

This humanitarian movement refiects the growing national 
sentiment for better coordination of our efforts in promoting the 
health security of the entire population. 

Year in and year out, in good times and in bad, sickness takes 
a staggering toll. On the average day, 5,000,000 persons are dis- 
abled by illness. Sickness is responsible for the loss of over a 
billion dollars a year in workers’ wages. Sickness had incapaci- 
tated at least one out of every three persons now depeic2nt upon 
public relief or private charity. 

The United States has already made tremendous strides in the 
advancement of national health and standards of medical care. 
But while we boast of the world’s finest resources of medical 
knowledge, equipment, and personnel, we are still sadly deficient 
in bringing those resources within the reach of all who need them. 

While many hospital rooms stand vacant in the private hospitals 
of large cities there is an over-all deficiency of 360,000 hospital 
beds, especially in smaller cities and rural counties. While many 





practitioners wait in vain for patients, over a quarter of a million 
mothers do not have the care of a physician at childbirth. In 
some areas infant mortality is as high today as it was 20 years ago. 
The general death rate among the poor of our large cities is the 
same as the national death rate 50 years ago. The situation is 
summed up in the statement that low-income families spend a 
higher proportion of their incomes for medical care, yet receive far 
less medical service than families more favorably situated. 

These deficiencies are all the more shocking because they could 
be largely eliminated by the application of techniques and knowl- 
edge already available. At least one out of every two mothers who 
die in childbirth, for example, could be saved if properly cared for. 

Environment, education, geographical distribution of population 
and of medical facilities, all play their part. But the core of the 
problem is the inability of those in need of medical care to pur- 
chase it at a price within their means to pay. The 40,000,000 per- 
sons in the lowest third of our population who need medical care 
most are least able to pay for it, and consequently receive it least 
of all. An even greater proportion of the population, higher in the 
economic scale, could budget against the average cost of medical 
care, but cannot meet the unpredictable and calamitous costs of 
serious illness in individual instances. 

Unstinted praise is due the members of the medical profession 
for their superb altruism and spirit of service, often at great per- 
sonal sacrifice. In all fairness we cannot continue to saddle upon 
them a burden that should be borne by society at large. 

The day has long since past when Government’s responsibility 
for the health of the population ceased with sanitation, quaran- 
tine, and asylums for the insane. The expanding health activities 
of Federal, State, and local authority is an index of the increasing 
emphasis of medical science upon preventive measures, as well 
as the awakened social consciousness of our people as a whole. 
Today medical care is tax supported to the tune of a half billion 
dollars a year. This is one-sixth of the national health bill paid 
from all sources. Eighty percent of the total continues to be paid 
by the patients themselves. Even as a cold business proposition, 
bearing in mind the extent of preventable losses and the public 
drain of dependency, little additional outlay would be needed to 
make available to all groups of the population a minimum of ade- 
quate medical care. We will be repaid many times over in re- 
newed national vigor and human contentment. 

What we require above all is to give impetus and direction to 
the sum total of our present expenditures and efforts, public and 
private. A carefully considered national health program has just 
been transmitted for the consideration of Congress in a special 
message by the President.. I am now drafting legislation to make 
this broad-gaged plan a national reality. 

The program would proceed simultaneously on several well- 
defined fronts. It authorizes Federal grants to the States for vari- 
ous public-health services, for maternity and child care, for the 
construction and maintenance of needed hospitals and health 
centers, and for general programs of medical service. In addition, 
workers who become temporarily or permanently disabled through 
illness would be insured against loss of wages. 

This program presents the minimum essentials for bringing the 
blessings of modern medical science to every man, woman, and child 
in America. It was not framed in haste, but only after exhaustive 
studies and investigations. It is not intended to be made effective 
in haste, but only after careful building over a period of 10 years. 

Under no circumstances will the Federal Government go into the 
business of furnishing medical care or interfere with the States in 
the licensing of medical or other practitioners. State plans would 
be established only after consultation with the medical profes- 
sions, who would also be fully represented on advisory councils. 
In short, the bill would forge technical and financial sinews to help 
the States, and through them the professions, to bear more effec- 
tively the burden which they have so long carried alone. 

The initial costs of the program have been kept within the limits 
of our immediate resources. I am exploring every possibility of 
providing temporary as well as permanent disability benefits without 
increasing the pay-roll taxes already authorized by the Social Se- 
curity Act. As for the grants-in-aid to the States, authorizations 
in the first year will not exceed $90,000,000 in the aggregate. This 
sum, gradually increasing over the years, will be made available on 
the basis of matching formulae, which take into account the spe- 
cial health needs and financial resources of the several States. Fed- 
eral aid will thus improve the general level of health work through- 
out the country and at the same time reduce the wide variations 
which now exist. 

It is imperative that a beginning, however modest, be made now. 
States considering plans of medical care should have clear indication 
of the help and cooperation contemplated to be tendered by the 
Federal Government. 

Again and again I have been asked: “Do you propose a plan of 
compulsory health insurance?” To my mind, the projection of 
this question to the forefront of discussion emphasizes contro- 
versial issues to the exclusion of matters on which there is uni- 
versal agreement. Millions of consumers of medical services want 
compulsory health insurance; the medical profession, on the other 
hand, is divided as to the wisdom of compulsory features. But 
there is substantial agreement among all groups and all classes on 
every other aspect of the program, including provisions for public 
health, maternity and child care, disability insurance, and medical 
care for the needy. 
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simple and clear: The bill will not impose a Federal strait jacket 
upon the development of State plans. Subject to necessary basic 
standards, each State will be at liberty to set up a plan of its own 
choosing and geared to the needs of its own people. The plan may 
be supported by contributions from beneficiaries or by general 
taxation, or both. It may be limited to some phases of medical 
care or be more inclusive. It may cover only the relief population 
or include other groups higher in the economic scale. 

The States will be free, however, to establish compulsory health 
insurance if they choose to do so. It is important that this elec- 
tion be left open to them. 

Health insurance is entirely compatible with American concepts. 
Old-age insurance and unemployment insurance are familiar anal- 
ogies. And in the history of our own country, there are ample 
precedents for health insurance itself. 

The very first step taken by the Federal Government in the field 
of health was to create in effect a compulsory health insurance 
system for seamen in the American merchant marine. Established 
in 1798 and administered through the Marine Hospital Service, this 
plan of medical care was supported for three-quarters of a century 
by regular monthly deductions from the wages of seamen. 

A better and more widely known American precedent is work- 
men’s compensation, the first type of social security adopted in this 
country for industrial workers at large. This is essentially a form 
of health insurance, now largely compulsory in almost every State 
in the Union. Every one of our workmen’s compensation laws pro- 
vides for medical care, as well as cash benefits, for workers injured 
in the course of their employment. Medical benefits are given in 
over 97 percent of all compensation cases, and cash benefits in only 
3 percent. The prompt provision of medical care enables injured 
workers to return to their jobs, thus carrying out the basic pre- 
ventive purpose of social insurance. 

Insurance against industrial accidents operates throughout the 
country to the advantage of industry and worker alike, and with the 
complete endorsement and approval of our medical profession. 
There seems no reason why similar systematic safeguards should 
not be established against a risk nine times as great. 

In recent months voluntary plans for the prepayment of medical 
bills have been widely discussed. All these plans in effect recog- 
nize two things: First, that insurance principles are applicable to 
the costs of medical care; and, second, that the systematic organt- 
zation of plans for that purpose involves no impairment of the 
personal relationship between physician and patient. 

These voluntary plans are undoubtedly steps in the right direc- 
tion. But experience both kere and abroad shows that voluntary 
plans will not reach a sufficient proportion of the people in need 
of insurance protection. None of the many nations of the world 
adopting compulsory health insurance has ever abandoned it in 
favor of a voluntary scheme. On the contrary, most of those that 
began with voluntary plans later found it necessary to substitute 
compulsory insurance. 

Experience under the British health-insurance system offers an 
instructive lesson. ‘The Honorable David Lloyd George, who in 
1911 pressed that measure to enactment in the British Parliament, 
has recently declared: 

“In the quarter of a century which has elapsed since it became 
law this once-abused scheme has become one of the most popular 
elements in our administrative system. The Nation would as soon 
think of abandoning it as it would of abolishing the post office. 
* * * ‘It has become the keystone of our social structure for the 
maintenance and improvement of the Nation’s health.” 

The British Medical Association has taken the lead in advocating 
the extension and improvement of the health insurance law. Only 
10 months ago the association reiterated a detailed national plan 
which, in their own words, “would ensure for all who need it every 
kind of treatment available for the cure of the sick and prevention 
of disease and would utilize for this purpose every class of medical 
practitioner.” 

The National Health Conference held in Washington last year 
disclosed overwhelming sentiment for an American health program 
no less broad. I am confident that with the advice and active 
cooperation of the medical profession the States will work out pro- 
grams of medical care suited to the requirements of our own people 
and safeguarding the best interests of all concerned. We can help 
them to make a substantial beginning by enacting a national health 
bill such as I propose. That step we ought to take for the benefit 
of the happiness and the economic security of our own and future 
generations. 


Inquiry on Mexican Affairs 
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HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 
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Thursday, February 2, 1939 
Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, on Wednesday, 


The question of compulsory health insurance arises only in con- : ; : 
on Z i 4 is | February 1, 1939, I introduced in the House, Resolution 78, 


nection with State plans of general medical care. The answer 
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which proposes an inquiry into our relations with the Mexi- 
can Government, and I am anxious that every Member of the 
House read the complete text of my resolution, which follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State is hereby instructed to 
furnish the House of Representatives, within 15 days from receipt 
thereof, answers to the following questions: 

Is it true that the Mexican Government bartered oil from Amer- 
ican and British properties expropriated for German, Italian, and 
Japanese products, and is increasing such barter arrangements? 

Exclusive of oil, have not American investments in Mexico been 
eliminated, or decreased enormously in value, since 1929, and has 
not this process been vastly accelerated since President Cardenas 
took office? 

Have reported loss of American investments in many fields led 
to reductions in United States-Mexican trade? 

Is it true that the Mexican Government has just appointed a 
Minister to Berlin after the post has been vacant since 1937; that 
Japanese Government fisheries experts have served as honorary 
commissioners of the Mexican Bureau of Fisheries recently and 
Mexican youths are being sent to Japan for free fisheries educa- 
tions; further, that Japanese engineers constructed the Jalapa 
(Mexico) Vera Cruz highway, and that Japanese have Mexican 
Officials fishing concessions on the west coast? 

What has the State Department done to obtain adequate com- 
pensation for American holders of bonds in the Mexican national 
railroads expropriated in 1937? 

Does the State Department have any evidence that Germany, 
Italy, and Japan had an agreement to absorb Mexican oil, includ- 
ing that now being shipped to the German and Italian navies, 
before expropriation of American and British properties? Did not 
such shipments start almost immediately after expropriation? 

Is it true that Mexican real wages have fallen in the past 2 

years? 
: Did the Ambassador inform the State Department beforehand 
that the railroads and oil properties would be expropriated or was 
that as Mr. Josephus Daniels was publicly quoted as saying later 
“a bolt from the blue’’? 

Has the State Department a full record of the American Ambassa-~ 
dor’s speeches and public remarks in the period prior to and after 
the recent major expropriations, and does it endorse these? 

What was the complete text of all speeches made by the Ameri- 
can Ambassador to Mexico on the subject of expropriation, and also 
the complete text of all his reports to the Secretary of State on 
this subject and on the subject of Mexico’s relations with Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan, as well as reports from other sources on the 
same subjects? 

Is it satisfied that the American Ambassador in Mexico City is 
now taking steps to protect the remaining American investments in 
Mexico on a fair basis? 

Did the State Department, as publicly reported, agree to the 
expropriation of any American-owned property in Mexico after the 
recent United States-Mexican agreement to adjudicate land claims 
was signed, and was any such property expropriated? 





The 1940 Outlook 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 2 (legislative day of Wednesday, February 
1), 1939 


ARTICLE BY HON. CHARLES A, PLUMLEY, OF VERMONT 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an article ap- 
pearing in the United States News of January 30, 1939, by 
Representative Cuartes A. PLUMLEY, on the subject of The 
1940 Outlook. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


"rom the United States News, January 30, 1939] 

REPRESENTATIVE CHARLES A. PLUMLEY, OF VERMONT, MEMBER, HOUSE 

COMMITTEES ON APPROPRIATIONS AND WORLD WAR VETERANS’ LEGIS- 

LATION, FORMER PRESIDENT, NORWICH UNIVERSITY, ANSWERS 

I am just leaving for Vermont, and I can only take time, hur- 
riedly, to comply with your request. I realize I ought to have plenty 
of time to consider carefully, any answer I might make. However, 

hi some definite notions and ideas, and, such as they may be, 
you are welcome to them. 

We have, and under our form of government will continue to have, 
@ two-party system. Under such a system of government for 
130,000,000 pecple living under varied and different geographic and 
economic conditions, there will always be minorities of dissenters— 
left-wingers, right-wingers, et al——within the ranks of each of the 
major parties. Of necessity, it must be so. 
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THE 1940 OUTLOOK 


There is today, nevertheless, far greater unanimity among those 
calling themselves Republicans than among those who vote the 
Democratic ticket, and this will be disclosed most forcibly in the 
next, the 1940, campaign in the impending contest for the nomi- 
nation for the Presidency. 

Now, the truth is that the alleged dissensions in the Republican 
Party have been deliberately and grossly overemphasized and mag- 
nified for purely partisan propaganda purposes by paid publicity 
servants of the present administration. They are only surface deep, 
and the body politic is not affected by the superinduced political 
eczema and consequent localized irritation of a few individuals. 

This is fully evidenced by the vote on November 8. The people 
are perfectly competent to Judge as between the voice of Jacob and 
the hand of Esau. 

NO BASIC DIVISIONS 


It is true that many men of many minds have different and di- 
vergent ideas and theories with to how such objectives as 
restoration of public confidence in our institutions and an oppor- 
tunity for private business to take up the slack in unemployment 
may best and most rapidly be reached and accomplished. There 
are, however, no fundamental differences either as to the basic 
principles for which the party stands or as to its general policy. 

The policy of the Republican Party will not be determined, as 
some would seem to think it may be, by any “policy committee,” 
nor by the Republican National Committee, as such. It is rela- 
tively unimportant, so far as the people of the United States are 
concerned, who constitutes the Republican National Committee; 
the real policy of the Republican Party will take positive and defi- 
nite shape in the form of constructive action to be taken by those 
persons whom the people themselves have elected to represent them 
in the Congress and at the capitols of the several States. 

Someone has said it is time to develop a national program for 
economic recovery—an American platform—which shall confine the 
Government to its proper functions under the Constitution and 
insure preservation of the American system of free private enter- 
prise. 

The one who said it fails to realize the fact that such a plan, and 
absolutely such a program, the Republican Party, through its rep- 
resentatives in Congress, has over and over again outlined in detail 
by its insistence on the balancing of the Budget the revision or 
repeal of legislation such as the capital gains and undistributed- 
profits tax, the establishment of just relations between labor and 
capital, insisting upon constitutional guaranties of the rights of 
person and property, the right of the worker to work, of the owner 
to possession of his property, and of every man to enjoy in peace 
the fruit of his labor; by its opposition to the New Deal’s policy of 
competition with private enterprise and private savings; by favor- 
ing competitive system as against either private or governmental 
monopoly. 

FOR LOCAL SELF-RULE 


One has only to examine the record to find that the Republican 
Party, as it is represented in Congress, is living in the present and 
has stood, and still stands, for State and local control, home rule, 
and local self-government; for a reduction of the number and 
amount of those Federal, State, and local taxes which are respon- 
sible for the notorious spread, for instance, between the prices paid 
farmers and the prices paid by consumers for their products. 

We Republican Members of Congress have insisted that food, 
clothing, and shelter should be provided adequately, but that it 
should be done economically by the removal of petty partisan 
politics from the relief program and in an effort to encourage the 
revival of individual self-reliance and the return to self-dependence. 

The Republican Party has been a party of opposition because of 
its minority position and opposition to all the un-American, un- 
constitutional theories with which it has been confronted. It has 
insisted, and it continues to insist, upon economic and efficient 
local, State, and Federal governmental administration, the elimi- 
nation and avoidance of duplication in public service, and the 
protection of the taxpayer. 

The Republican Party was born because of a principle, and has 
lived and grown because of vital governmental principles and 
policies, for which it has stood and for which it now stands; too 
a to be permanently overthrown, too deep and underlying to 
be effaced. 





Industrial Alcohol! Users 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 2 (legisiative day of Wednesday, February 
1), 1939 


ADDRESS BY CAPT. JAMES P. MCGOVERN AT THE CHEMISTS’ 
CLUB, NEW YORK CITY, JANUARY 24, 1939 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an address delivered by Capt. 








James P. McGovern, of Washington, D. C., General Counsel 
of The Industrial Alcohol Institute, Inc., at the Chemists’ 
Club, New York City, on January 24, 1939, on the subject of 
a proposed Council of Industrial Alcohol Users. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, the organization of a Council of Industrial 
Alcohol Users having been suggested by me, it is fitting and proper 
that I should review the reasons and motives which prompted the 
proposal. Needless to say, the idea of bringing together another 
tribe to join the pilgrimage through the wilderness in search of the 
promised land was not a sudden impulse, but was based on careful 
consideration of recent events and the reluctant conviction that an 
association of the kind indicated is essential to the preservation, if 
not advancement, of the objectives already attained. There is no 
ceuse for panic, and the present call to the chemical industry is 
not anS OS. While there is much in the record of accomplish- 
ment that is reassuring, it must be apparent to all that the de- 
centralization of liquor control under the twenty-first amend- 
ment as construed by the Supreme Court has imposed many new 
and additional burdens on users of alcoho] which are ominous and 
foreboding. 

We may start out with the premise that the alcohol with which 
we are concerned is a commodity essential to the industrial life of 
the Nation. Addressing the United States Senate January 16, 1939, 
on the subject of The Nineteenth Anniversary of the Eighteenth 
Amendment—of which he was the author—Senator Morris SHEP- 
PARD, Of Texas, said: 

“Alcohol as an ingredient in manufacture has a vital place in the 
industrial life of the Nation; its value in this regard is increasing 
constantly. We are dependent upon it now for great advances in 
cur industrial progress, and we will become constantly more de- 
pendent upon it as we develop the chemical industries that are 
founded in part upon its use.” 

In a volume published by the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment on June 30, 1932, entitled ‘“‘The Uses of Alcohol as an Essen- 
tial Chemical in the Arts, Sciences, and Industries,” the subject 
was introduced by the following question and answer: 

“Why is the manufacture of alcohol classified by the United 
States Government as a key industry in time of war? Because, 
with water and sulphuric acid, it is one of the three absolutely 
indispensable compounds entering into the manufacture of almost 
all essential products.” 

In that connection it may be interesting to recall the following 
excerpt from an article written by Hon. John G. Capers, United 
States Commissioner of Internal Revenue, entitled “How Europe 
has Developed Industrial Alcohol,” which appeared in Harper’s 
Weekly (edited by George Harvey), October 3, 1908, over 30 years 
ago and approximately 6 years prior to the outbreak of the World 
War. That official, accompanied by Chief Chemist Crampton, of 
the Bureau, had visited Europe during the summer of 1908 for the 
purpose of investigating and reporting upon the experiences of 
foreign countries with respect to the production, distribution, and 
use of industrial alcohol. Commissioner Capers said: 

“* * * It would be difficult to find an individual in any walk 
of life who does not make personal use of not only one, but of 
many manufactured articles into which alcohol * * * enters 
to a considerable extent. 

“Germany has made the most conspicuous progress of any nation 
in the direction of the use of denatured alcohol as a source of 
heat, light, and power. This prominence is partly due to national 
pride and interest in the movement, partly to the bonus of 5 or 6 
cents a gallon the German Government pays as a bounty on the 
denatured alcohol, partly to favorable economical conditions, alco- 
hol being relatively cheap and petroleum products relatively dear, 
but mainly to governmental organization and effort in promoting 
the domestic use of the product. The German Emperor takes a 
personal interest in the industry, and there are frequent exhibi- 
tions of apparatus, machinery, etc., and appeals to individual effort 
are made in many ways, both by the Government and by co- 
operative enterprises. 

“We cannot hope to attain the full development or success in 
the production of denatured alcohol which is peculiar to Germany, 
and for several reasons. In the first place denatured alcohol is a 
matter of nearly as much concern to the Empire as its Army or 
Navy. In fact, the older Emperor inaugurated the industry for 
the primary purpose of having a source of light, heat, and power 
within the German Empire independent of the petroleum prod- 
ucts, of which Germany has none. The wise old Emperor, realiz- 
ing that some day his Empire might be forced, in time of war, to 
be self-dependent and resourceful within its own borders, deter- 
mined to be independent of petroleum products, all of which were 
and still are shipped into Germany from other countries, and an 
elaborate paternal system was inaugurated to insure, as the gov- 
ernment’s alternate safety source of light, heat, and power, the 
alcohol which could be produced from the German potato, now 
so carefully cultivated for that purpose, as it has been for nearly 
40 years.” 

As representatives of various industries requiring the use of in- 
dustrial alcohol, ethyl as well as denatured, in their business, it is 
needless for me to emphasize the chaos which would ensue if its 
use were curtailed or denied. Appreciating in full degree the 
many complications responsible for the general depression in all 
branches of business, I am not, at the moment, primarily inter- 
ested in the economic questions involved, although I do feel that 
if alcohol, as such, could be regarded more as a necessity and less 
as a luxury, a decided improvement in the industries dependent 
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upon such commodity would certainly follow. The present prob- 
lems relating to alcohol to which I would direct your attention are 
political and, unfortunately, moral. 

What is this commodity which arouses our interest and concern? 
The term “industrial alcohol” unquestionably relates to alcohol 
used for “industrial” purposes, as distinguished from beverage pur- 
poses. As defined by statute (act of October 28, 1919, title III, 
sec. 1), “the term ‘alcohol’ means that substance known as ethyl 
alcohol, hydrated oxide of ethyl, or spirit of wine, from whatever 
source or whatever processes produced.” It clearly alludes to a 
definite chemical substance, and it is this “substance” which is the 
subject of the internal-revenue tax imposed on “distilled spirits” 
and to which the tax attaches “as soon as it is in existence as such, 
whether it be subsequently separated as pure or impure spirit, or 
be immediately, or at any subsequent time, transferred into any 
other substance, either in the process of original production or by 
any subsequent process” (sec. 3248, R. S.; 26 U. S. C. A. 1150-c). 
The percentage of this “substance” in all classes of distilled spirits, 
otherwise known as “proof,” determines the amount of tax due. 
The purity, quality, and strength of alcohol itself is based on 
“proof.” Absolute, pure, chemical alcohol is 200 proof. It is a long 
step between 100-percent or 200-proof alcchol to the one-half of 1 
percent or 1-proof alcohol which fixed the intoxicating character 
of beverages during the prohibition era. Spirits “bottled in bond” 
are required to be bottled under Government supervision at 100 
proof or containing 50 percent of this “substance,” alcohol. Liquors 
containing alcohol may be alcoholic but they are not alcohol. It 
is most important that this distinction be kept in mind, for in 
many sections the propaganda aimed against whisky, gin, rum, and 
other spiritous beverage liquors is directed against alcohol on the 
misguided theory that all liquors are alcohol and that “alcohol” is 
the general term applied to all liquors. Such tactics are unwar- 
ranted and unfair and a council of industrial alcohol users can do 
much to counteract and stop the abuse. Alcohol, as such, is never 
behind the wheel of an automobile; it is, however, in its radiator 
antifreeze solution and should be in its motor. 

The identity of alcohol to be used industrially is established and 
jealously guarded by the supervision and control exercised by the 
Federal Government over its production and distribution. That 
the Government is not primarily interested in the tax on such 
alcohol but in the promotion of its industrial use is forcibly indi- 
cated by the policy of denaturation. Of the 196,278,568 proof 
gallons withdrawn during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, 
164,263,210 gallons were withdrawn free of tax for denaturation 
and 1,849,899 for hospital and scientific use. This alcohol is in fact 
and practice produced and withdrawn from Government custody at 
190 proof, whereas under the law it may be withdrawn at not less 
than 160 proof. The law, however, recognizes that such alcohol 
may be fit for use as an intoxicating beverage for, when denatured, 
it is required to be rendered “unfit for use as an intoxicating 
beverage” (title ITI, sec. 10). 

While alcohol has generally been included in the statutory defi- 
nitions of liquor, it is believed that this was done to gain control 
of its uses and to prevent its abuses. Concededly it is most im- 
probable, if not impossible, to consume i190 proof or even 160 proof 
alcohol as a beverage; it would burn the mouth of an ordinary 
human being long before it passed the esophagus. One can sympa- 
thize with the chemist whose devotion to his art will permit him to 
look upon alcohol only as a chemical but who nevertheless enjoys 
his toddy. There can be no hope of destroying the dual character 
of alcohol by legislative fiat. We must, therefore, concentrate our 
attention on its uses for industrial purposes, and who are better 
qualified to do this than those directly affected—the industrial 
alcohol users themselves? 

It will have been noted that of the quantity of alcohol with- 
drawn during the previous year (196,878,568 proof gallons), by tar 
the greater proportion (164,263,210 gallons) was for denaturation, 
completely and specially. The policy of denaturation was estab- 
lished for the sole purpose of relieving alcohcl from the heavy tax 
which at that time (1906) was $1.10 per proof gallon (act of August 
27, 1894), now $2.25 per proof gallon (Revenue Act of 1938). Under 
the original Denatured Alcohol Act of June 7, 1906, alcohol was 
permitted to be withdrawn free of tax “for use in the arts and 
industries, and for fuel, light, and power.” The use of the alcohol 
so denatured was not confined to fuel, light, and power, but was 
extended to all “the arts and industries.” There was, however, no 
direction that such use should be “promoted,” as contained in the 
present act (title III, sec. 13). The alcohol was required to be 
denatured with methyl alcohol or other denaturing materials, or 
admixture of the same, suitable to the use for which the alcohol 
was withdrawn and which destroyed its character as a beverage and 
rendered it “unfit for liquid medicinal purposes” (act of June 7, 
1906, sec. 1). Under the present act, the alcohol is required to be 
denatured “by the admixture of such denaturing materials as shall 
render the alcohol, or any compound in which it is authorized to be 
used, unfit for use as an intoxicating beverage” (title III, sec. 10). 
The restriction in the original act that the alcohol be rendered 
“unfit for liquid medicinal purposes” does not appear in the present 
act, title III. It should also be noted that, under the original act, 
the denaturing materials were to be “suitable to the use for which 
the alcohol was withdrawn,” whereas under the present act (title 
III, sec. 10), the denaturing materials are such “as shall render the 
alcohol, or any compound in which it is authorized to be used, 
unfit for use as an intoxicating beverage.” If, therefore, “any 
compound” can be thus rendered unfit by the addition of ‘“de- 
naturing materials” to the alcohol used, it would appear that tax- 
free alcohol when so denatured is, under the statute, authorized. 
Under the original act the denaturing materials were to render the 
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alcohol unfit, while under the present act the denaturing materials 
are to make the alcohol or the ultimate compounds or finished 
products unfit. The denaturation of alcohol is an important privi- 
lege incidental to the promotion of the use of the alcohol itself. 
Alcohol denatured ¢ utinues to be alcohol. Although rendered 
“unfit for use as an i .\toxicating beverage,” it is made fit for indus- 
trial purposes. Such status is recognized by the Liquor Law Repeal 
and Enforcement Act, approved August 27, 1935, which provides 
(sec. 4) that any person who shall produce, withdraw, sell, transport, 
or use denatured alcohol, or articles containing denatured alcohol, 
in violation of laws or regulations, becomes subject to all provisions 
of law relating to alcohol that is not denatured, including those 
requiring payment of tax, and the person violating such laws or 
regulations is required to pay such tax. 

The payment of the tax on alcohol causes no chemical, mechan- 
ical, pathological, or physiological changes in the alcohol. It is 
not required to be withdrawn free of tax as a condition precedent 
to its industrial use. Who will dare say that the use of alcohol 
in the manufacture of medicinal, pharmaceutical, or antiseptic 

roducts and in flavoring extracts, sirups, and food products is not 
an industrial use? Such industries are among the most important 
industries in the country and it is unfortunate that the use of 
tax-free alcohol, so denatured as to make such products unfit, is 
not recognized and allowed, especially as such products are 
acknowledged to be unfit for beverage purposes. When prohibition 
was in effect, permits to use tax-paid alcohol were, by regulation, 
required to be issued under title II of the National Prohibition Act 
relating to “prohibition of intoxicating beverages,” instead of title 
III relating to “industrial alcohol.” This procedure was unneces- 
sary and unjustified, for permits could have been prescribed by 
regulations issued under title III and tax-paid alcohol accorded the 
protection and recognition contemplated thereby. Had this been 
done, the status of tax-paid “industrial alcohol” would be in a 
much stronger position today. 

The Federal Alcohol Administration Act, approved August 29, 
1935 (amended May 15, 1937), relates to distilled spirits “for non- 
industrial use’ and the definition of such “distilled spirits” in- 
cludes ethyl alcohol, hydrated oxide of ethyl, spirits of wine, and 
all dilutions and mixtures thereof (sec. 17-a—-6). Under regulations 
No. 2, issued by the Administrator, the following uses of “distilled 
spirits” (alcohol) are regarded as “industrial,” viz: (1) Uses of 
tax-free alcohol by any governmental agency, State or Federal, or 
any scientific university or college of learning, or by any laboratory 
exclusively in scientific research, or by any hospital or sanatorium. 
(Under the Liquor Tax Administration Act of June 26, 1936, the 
right to withdraw alcohol tax free was extended to include its use 
by any clinic operated for charity and not for profit, including 
use in compounding bona fide medicines for treatment of patients 
outside of such clinics, and not for sale); (2) use of alcohol which 
has been lawfully denatured or otherwise rendered unfit for bev- 
erage use; (3) use of distilled spirits (alcohol) in the manufacture 
of (a) medicine, pharmaceutical or antiseptic products, including 
prescriptions compounded by retail druggists; (b) toilet products; 
(c) flavoring extracts, sirups, or food products; or (d) scientific, 
chemical, mechanical, or industrial products, provided such prod- 
ucts are unfit for beverage use. The fact that such regulations 
recognize the above uses (in some of which tax-paid alcohol is 
used) as “industrial” is significant and persuasive. Such regula- 
tions, however, regard the use of distilled spirits (alcohol) in the 
manufacture, rectifying, or blending of alcoholic beverages, and as 
a medicine, as “nonindustrial.” 

Under section 13 of title III, the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue is required to issue regulations “to place the nonbever- 
age alcohol industry and other industries using such alcohol as a 
chemical raw material or for other lawful purpose upon the 
highest possible plane of scientific and commercial efficiency 
consistent with the interests of the Government, and which shall 
insure an ample supply of such alcohol and promote its use 
in scientific research and the development of fuels, dyes, and other 
lawful products.” The manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors 
“for beverage purposes” is no longer prohibited and liquors are 
now lawful products. I am not reluctant to admit that the 
use of alcohol in the manufacture of intoxicating liquors can 
properly be regarded as an industrial use, although such use in rec- 
tification, blending, etc., is considered “nonindustrial” under the 
regulations issued pursuant to the Federal Alcohol Administration 
Act. 

At the risk of exhausting your patience with observations which 
may be considered elementary, the status and uses of alcohol have 
been reviewed in detail to emphasize the nature of our obliga- 
tions. Under the twenty-first amendment the problems of liquor 
control have been shifted from the central Government at Wash- 
ington to the respective States. The problems accordingly have 
become and will continue to be more extensive, diversified, 
sectional, and local. 

The extent of the powers now possessed by the States under 
the twenty-first amendment, as very recently construed by the 
Supreme Court in Indianapolis Brewing Co., Inc., v. The Liquor 
Control Commission of the State of Michigan et al. and Joseph 
S. Finch & Co. et al. v. Roy McKittrick, Attorney General of the 
tate -f Missouri, et al., decided January 3, 1939, includes the “right 
to p it or regulate the importation of intoxicating liquor” into 
the es and the exercise by the States of such right is not 
limite, by the commerce clause or the equal-protection clause of 
the Federal Constitution, even where such right is exercised by 
one State in retaliation against a sister State, as contended in the 
Indianapolis Brewing Co. case. The exercise of unlimited police 
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powers internally, together with the additional power, recently 
acquired, of regulating or stopping the interstate commerce in 
liquors, is enough to give us serious concern and apprehension. 
“It can’t happen here” must not be the philosophy to guide our 
deliberations. The twenty-first amendment has returned the prob- 
lem of liquor control to the folks back home, and the folks back 
home, who are users of industrial alcohol, must be prepared to 
carry on in the communities in which their business is conducted. 
This will, as heretofore, require a vigilant lookout for all laws and 
regulations proposed or adopted by the State and a preparedness 
to take prompt and concerted action when necessary. 

The situation also demands a program of local education to 
counteract any prejudice and antagonism which may exist or here- 
after arise against the uses of alcohol for industrial purposes. If 
there is to be a break-up or break-down of liquor control because 
of various systems of enforcement now found necessary, “industrial 
alcohol” must suffer no collapse or slackening of the cohesion which 
under Federal control has given it universal distinction. The use 
of tax-paid alcohol in the manufacture of flavoring extracts or 
medicines in Maine is as much an industrial use as the use of tax- 
free denatured alcohol in the manufacture of paints and varnishes 
in California. There should and must be a strengthening and 
tightening of the coordination and cooperation of all users of all 
kinds of industrial alcohol all along the line if its identity and 
integrity are to be preserved and maintained. A council of indus- 
trial alcohol users would afford this medium of united effort. The 
strong must assist the weak, for all are in the same boat, and the 
boat must be kept on an even keel through local storms and 
showers. No occupant should be permitted to rock the boat, and 
all hands must be employed in holding it to its course. The coun- 
cil should be devoted exclusively to the cause of industrial alcohol 
and in no sense attempt to intrude upon or usurp the functions 
of those splendid and distinguished associations with which users 
are already affiliated and which have rendered such valuable serv- 
ices in the past. The task is to coordinate their services to be 
utilized and applied in each State and local community where 
industrial alcohol is affected, for the recognition and protection of 
a privilege common to all—the use of alcohol for industrial pur- 
poses. 

I have stated that aside from the economic questions the prob- 
lems involving industrial alcohol are political and moral. There 
is still another—a patriotic problem. If the power to control in- 
terstate commerce was essential to the organization and function- 
ing of the Federal Government, which no one can deny, I am 
apprehensive of the effects, economic, political, moral, and patri- 
otic, of divesting the Government of such power as to intoxicating 
liquors. If it develops to have been a mistake, how interesting it 
would be if industrial alcohol could be the example of the advan- 
tages claimed for Federal control! In any event, the arteries of 
commerce must be kept open for the distribution of alcohol if the 
industrial heart of the Nation is to continue to beat. Industrial 
alcchol must not be affected with arteriosclerosis, 

When Sam Adams, of Boston, sent cut his call for the organiza- 
tion of committees of correspondence in 1772, which perhaps con- 
tributed more than anything else to the rallying of patriots 
throughout the Colonies against aggressions imposed by England 
in taxes and regulations of commerce, he concluded his summons 
in language that might be applicable to the situation which 
confronts us today: 

“Let us converse together upon this most interesting subject 
and open our minds freely to each other. Let it be the topic of 
conversation in every socialclub. Leteverytownassemble. * * * 
The country claims our active aid. Then let us roam, and where 
we find a spark of public virtue blow it into flame.” 

In conclusion, I wish to put at rest any thought or suspicion of 
a selfish motive behind the suggestion of this council. It is pos- 
sible that, in view of any reputation I may have acquired as a 
scrappy Irishman on the battleficeids of Washington, an impression 
may have arisen that I might be seeking greater and wider fields 
to conquer. Such, definitely, is not the case. I have devoted 38 
years of my life to the cause of industrial alcohol, and if those 
efforts have contributed to the recognition it has unquestionably 
obtained, there has been reward enough. In some respects, I claim 
it as my baby, a startling admission from an old bachelor. How- 
ever, it is all dressed up and has many places to go. Although 
it has reached maturity and must now venture forth in new lands, 
I am resigned to entrust its care to the guidance of its devotees. 





Proposed New Federal Seed Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. HARRY B. COFFEE 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 193$ 
Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I have just in- 
troduced H. R. 3366, a bill to regulate interstate and foreign 


commerce in seeds; to require labeling and to prevent mis- 
representation of seeds in interstate commerce; to require 














certain standards with respect to certain imported seeds; to 
curb the spread of noxious weed seeds and for other purposes. 
H. R. 3366 is a comprehensive revision of the three previous 
measures on this subject—H. R. 8288, H. R. 9846, and H. R. 
10816—which I introduced during the last Congress. The 
objective has been to reach a satisfactory, enforceable sub- 
stitute for the present ineffective Federal seed law, that 
would protect our agriculture and the legitimate seed dealers 
against the flood of falsely branded and misrepresented seeds 
sold in interstate commerce. 

Knowing the intricacies of the seed industry and its im- 
portance to the Nation, I requested the cooperation in the 
development of this bill of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the Legislative Counsel, the seed trade, farm 
organizations, State seed analysts, State commissioners of 
agriculture, and all others interested. With the assurance 
that full hearings would be requested to revise, if necessary, 
any of the provisions to obtain a sound and workable seed 
law that could be enforced, splendid cooperation has been 
received from all of those interested in the preparation of 
this measure. 

Following the introduction of the first bill, Chairman Jones 
of the House Committee on Agriculture appointed a subcom- 
mittee to hold hearings. After the hearings numerous con- 
ferences and deliberations on the complex relationships of 
seed distribution and the possibilities of constructive Federal 
seed legislation were exhaustively reviewed. Recognizing the 
fact that an effective law must have the full support of the 
vast majority of the people concerned, I have made every 
effort to bring all groups into agreement compatible with 
the objective of securing sound legislation. The first seed 
bill I introduced, H. R. 8288, included the principles of truth 
in advertising and branding and required that statements 
accompany seed shipments in interstate commerce giving 
the origin, adaptability, purity, and germination of certain 
seeds. It gave greater power covering the control of the 
importation of field seeds in general and prohibited the in- 
troduction of certain noxious weed seeds, and further 
strengthened the hands of the Federal Government in the 
control in interstate commerce of noxious weed seeds by sup- 
porting the seed laws of the States in regard to noxious weed 
seed prohibitions. 

The bill applied only to field seeds and its introduction was 
followed by a request from the American Seed Trade Asso- 
ciation and the United States Department of Agriculture 
that the law be made applicable to vegetable seeds also. The 
present seed law does not control in any way imports and 
interstate commerce in vegetable seed distribution. I, there- 
fore, requested the Secretary of Agriculture to call together 
representatives of the seed industry, farmers’ organizations, 
and others interested to make suggestions pertaining to the 
improvement of the bill as introduced and for the inclu- 
sion of provisions relating to vegetable seeds. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture appointed a Seed Policy Committee to 
devote the necessary time to this service. As a result of 
these conferences, I introduced H. R. 9846 on March 14, 1938, 
revising H. R. 8288. 

When this bill was made available and studied by all in- 
terested parties, it was found that sufficient agreement had 
not been secured on all provisions, among others the vege- 
table seed clauses of the bill. Hence I again requested and 
secured the assistance of the Seed Policy Committee ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Agriculture to assist in preparing 
the ‘highly technical features of this bill by continuing dis- 
cussions with the various interested groups. Following a 
series of conferences, H. R. 10816 was introduced on June 6, 
1928. The reception of this bill indicated that marked strides 
had been made in the development of a practical measure. 
However, there were some major objections raised to some 
of the provisions which indicated further conferences were 
necessary to arrive at a proper solution. 

With the concurrence of Chairman Jones, of the House 
Committee on Agriculture, I again requested the Secretary 
of Agriculture to enlist the aid of his seed-policy committee 
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in ironing out these complex and technical provisions in an | 
effort to reach a harmonious solution to the objections | 
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raised. As a result of this request representatives of the 
seed trade, farmers’ organizations, State commissioners of 
agriculture, State seed analysts, and others interested met 
together and discussed means of meeting these variations in 
opinion and of arriving at a satisfactory basis for a sound 
and practical law. I received a full report of the suggestions 
offered at these discussions and conferences. As a result of 
these efforts I now present H. R. 3366, a revision of H. R. 
10816, which I introduced in the last Congress. I am con- 
fident that this measure, if enacted into law, will fulfill a 
serious need for adequate seed legislation. The present Fed- 
eral seed law is inadequate and unenforceable. This fact is 
recognized by all who are familiar with the subject. 

A sound seed law has the backing of the best elements of 
the American seed trade and the farmers of this country. 
At the recent annual meeting of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation in New Orleans the following resolution was 
passed: 

There has not been a single successful prosecution under the 
existing Federal laws for the misbranding, adulteration, or false 
advertising of seeds because of insufficient provisions of law. 

We urge enactment at the next session of Congress of effective 
legislation that will require adequate standards and information 
with respect to the origin, adaptability, purity, and germination of 
seeds, and the percentage and variety of noxious weed seeds, so as 
to assure adequate protection to farmers against misbranding, 
adulteration, or false advertising of seeds. 

I am in full accord with this resolution of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation and trust that the Seventy-sixth 
Congress will enact H. R. 3366 into law, with such modifica- 
tion as the Committee on Agriculture may deem necessary 
after further hearings, in order to give to American agricul- 
ture and the sound and progressive elements of the American 
seed trade the protection needed. 


Why I Am Against Continuing the Dies Committee 
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OFr 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 1, 1939 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. Speaker, from time to 
time it is necessary and proper that investigation be made 
into activities and organizations existing in the Nation that 
seek to undermine our constitutional democracy and sub- 
stitute for it some form of dictatorship. Especially is it im- 
portant for us to know the extent to which foreign govern- 
ments are financing movements or organizations in America. 

But it is equally important for the people of the Nation 
to be protected against the destruction of their faith in one 
another and for investigations of this kind to be conducted 
in the most careful, dignified, and judicial manner that is 
possible. 

It is very important that we should know, factually, of the 
tactics of groups which may not wish this Nation well. The 
best defense against “boring from within” is knowledge; and 
certainly it is worth knowing, as the Dies committee has 
brought out, though not for the first time, that there are 
organizations which, acting under the orders of a foreign 
dictator, propose, when a crisis comes, to fight to impose their 
kind of government on this Nation. Evidence to that effect 
concerning Nazi activities has been brought out by the com- 
mittee, in addition to evidence regarding Communist activi- 
ties upon which the greater emphasis has been placed. Per- 
sonally, I believe that there should be no secret political 
organizations in the Nation, but that the business of every 
recognized political party or group in the country should be 
required to be an open book for allto read. If this were done, 
we would need fewer investigations. 

I have read the report of the Dies committee and the 
hearings. There is important information contained therein, 
but, unfortunately, there is also a great lot of so-called 
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evidence which is pure hearsay, and some which is absolutely 
false. The reason I cannot vote to continue this committee 
and why I therefore hope another committee can carry on 
this important work instead of the present one is because I 
do not believe the Dies committee has been careful, nor 
always fair, and because it has certainly disregarded com- 
pletely certain fundamental rules of evidence. The most 
important result of its work so far seems to me to have been 
the creation of a great confusion in the public mind whereby 
all sorts of progressives and liberals have been lumped 
together with Communists. 

As I see it, the work of an investigation of this kind is so 
important and evidently so filled with deep and bitter feel- 
ing that every effort should be made not to stir up hatred 
or suspicion unnecessarily and not to permit the character of 
any innocent person to be called in question The reputa- 
tion of people for patriotism and love of country are at stake 
and frequently, in highly emotional matters of this kind, even 
a false accusation may condemn a person particularly if the 
committee fails to make available every reasonable oppor- 
tunity for the accused person to make reply. Frequently, 
when the most serious charges have been made before this 
committee there has been, as the hearings will show, no real 
effort to get the witness to substantiate his statement or 
show by what right he made it. 

Charges and testimony before such a committee are not 
primarily intended for newspaper copy, but should be care- 
fully sifted by the committee in charge to the end that in- 
justice be not done to anyone. This so far as I can discover 
has not been the practice of this committee. 

No matter what your views may be—whether or not you 
egree with any of these people—makes no difference. If you 
are anxious to keep liberty in this country, if you really want 
to preserve democracy as you say you do, you cannot put your 
stamp of approval on failing to accord an American citizen 
his most elemental right to be heard in his own defense. If 
I voted to continue this committee I would feel that I was 
putting my stamp of approval on that very thing. Either 
there will be fairness and justice for all, either everyone will 
be considered innocent until proven guilty, or else in the 
course of time no one will enjoy such rights and our liberty 
and demccracy will be no more. 

The task of building this democracy in America was a 
slow and painful one. It cost the earnest struggle of great 
men, the patient forbearance of great groups of men. That 
democracy can be destroyed far more easily than it was 
built. It can be destroyed in three ways: First, by the sub- 
versive activities of groups devoted to other and diametri- 
cally opposite forms of government; second, by too long a 
continuance of unnecessary poverty and industrial stagna- 
tion; and, third, by the destruction of the spirit that alone 
enables democracy to live. What is that spirit? It is the 
spirit of tolerance, the spirit that distinguishes between 
treason and disloyalty on the one hand, and legitimate con- 
cern over the welfare of the people on the other; the spirit 
that requires that every person accused be allowed a full 
and fair opportunity of self-defense, the spirit that grants 
that many people of many different kinds can disagree with 
one another on many points and still be loyal to the same 
flag. 

If, by an attempt to expose subversive activities—a worthy 
thing to do, and necessary—we turn loose forces which 
destroy the very spirit and substance of democracy, then we 
have gained nothing. 

Therefore, I cannot vote to continue this committee, al- 
though I stand ready to vote an investigation of un-Ameri- 
can activities by a new committee to be appointed by the 
Speaker or chosen in some proper way. 

On the eve of the recent election all of the major 
Democratic candidates for political office in California were 
accused before the Dies committee of either being Com- 
munists or near-Communists. True, they denied these false 
charges as best they could, but the damage had been done. 
The press continued to carry such comments as this: 


It is true that the Democratic candidates have denied these 


charges, but they nevertheless stand accused before the Dies com- 
mittce of communism. 
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And the case against them was thereby supposed to be 
closed. The chairman of the Democratic Party in Cali- 
fornia, as fine and patriotic a citizen as breathes Ameri- 
can air, was accused of being a member of the Communist 
Party, yet he was elected unanimously to his position by the 
Democratic convention in California. 

Such men as Bishop Francis J. McConnell, of the Meth- 
odist Church, Prof. Paul H. Douglas, Stuart Chase, and 
other of the most able and devoted people in all America 
have been dealt with before this committee in such manner 
as to call their very patriotism in question: Such things are 
so serious that a congressional committee should never al- 
low them to pass unless they are certain of the credentials 
of the person peddling such testimony, and unless they do 
everything in their power to prevent false testimony from 
going unchallenged. I cannot find that the committee has 
been at all careful about these things. 

And as an example of the sort of testimony to which I 
am objecting we have the charges that James Roosevelt 
did not make a proper amount of contribution to the church. 
Religious liberty, and presumably liberty in the matter of re- 
ligious contributions are part of the fundamental structure 
of American life and it is hard to understand what this tes- 
timony has to do with un-American activities. 

WHAT I WOULD DO INSTEAD OF CONTINUING THE DIES COMMITTEE 


It is a mistake to assume that we must either continue the 
Dies committee or have no investigation of un-American 
activities at all. 

Already at least one resolution to set up a new committee 
to carry on such an investigation is before the House. It has 
occurred to me that the Judiciary Committee might well be 
constituted to do the job. In any case, it is, I think, a cer- 
tainty that should the Dies committee not be continued an- 
other will be set up in its place, and certainly I will vote for it. 

But more important to me is that, instead of waiting for 
another 2 years of careless investigating to be done, we 
should take action now on the basis of what we already know. 
To this end I have introduced two bills. One will require the 
registry and the licensing by the President and Secretary of 
War of all civilian military organizations except such as have 
been authorized by act of Congress or by one of the States. 
The bill defines a civilian military organization as any group 
which meets together for the purpose of drilling or engaging 
in any military or semimilitary activities, or which exists for 
the purpose of denying or attempting to deny constitutional 
liberties to any other group by force or violence. Such a bill 
would bring out into the light of day every organization of 
a sort which we really need to fear. In effect the bill says, 
“Carry on your work of attempting to remake America if you 
must, but carry it on in an American way, granting to all 
other people their constitutional rights.” The method of the 
private army or the method of taking advantage of demo- 
cratic liberties to destroy the freedom of others is barred. 
With such a bill in effect we could say with all our hearts 
that the advocacy of any measure by any group is a part of 
that group’s rights so long as they propose to use constitu- 
tional means, and these alone to attain their ends, and so long 
as they abide absolutely by majority rule. 

And I have also introduced a bill to provide for deportation 
of aliens, after a fair hearing, if it is found that they advocate 
that any American citizen or alien permanently admitted to 
the United States owes fealty to any other government. 

Naturally, I should like to see these bills passed. I should 
like to see it done quietly and quickly and then I should like 
to see us turn to the real business at hand—the business of 
improving the conditions of life for the 99 percent of the 
American people who will never even know that such laws 
are in existence because nothing they will ever do will run 
counter to them. 

In the declining years of every civilization there have been 
scapegoats—groups of people upon whom all the ills of the 
time were blamed. I need only mention the Christians in 
imperial Rome, the outcasts of India, the Jews of Germany, 
“political enemies’ in Russia. Are we looking for scapegoats 
in America today? Will we find them in the migratory labor- 
ers of our farms, the unemployed, the members of a particu- 
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lar religion, or those perhaps who carry their religion to its | agrees with the methods used—and in some important re- 


logical conclusion and seek in a strife-torn world to establish 
the beginnings of brotherhood? Or will we find our scape- 
goats by branding as Communists all who question the eter- 
nal rightness of anything in the economic status quo and 
calling down upon their heads the blind wrath of the very 
people they have sought to help? 

God forbid that we should look for scapegoats or fail each 
one of us to take his just share of the burden and the blame. 
God forbid that we should do otherwise than build upon the 
start thus far made a finer America than we have yet 
beheld. 

Meanwhile I believe it is important that we draw a clear 
distinction between real disloyalty to the United States on 
the one hand, and divergent views on economic policy upon 
the other. Disloyalty consists in believing America is fun- 
damentally no good, that some other nation—Russia, Ger- 
many, or Italy, for example—is the nation to which one 
should give fealty and allegiance, and in seeking to over- 
throw by force and violence the democracy of this Nation. 
But it is not disloyalty for a man to love his country enough 
to want with all his heart to see her perfected. It is not 
disloyalty for him to be dissatisfied with seeing the older 
citizens of the Nation in want and insecurity or seeing mil- 
lions of people unprotected from the debilitating ravages of 
unemployment. It is not disloyalty for him to want to do 
something about these things. 

It is a sign of weakness in our national life when we fight 
our political battles by accusation instead of by argument. 

I am convinced that the cure for all these extreme move- 
ments of either right or left in this country is just one cure— 
the release of the productive energies of our businessmen, 
our farmers, our workers—I do not think that can be done in 
this day without Government help. I do not want to believe 
that particularly, but I can come to no other conclusion on 
the basis of facts at my command. We can produce abund- 
ance if we want to. And until we do, until we quit clinging 
to an artificial scarcity we are likely to have distress and 
suffering and consequent fear and unrest. 

I am for the maximum amount of freedom for the maxi- 
mum number of people. 

If to preserve the freedom of small-business men it is 
necessary to interfere with the license of monopolists, I am 
willing to do that; if to preserve the freedom of the farmers 
it is necessary to interfere with the license of those who 
gamble in futures, I am ready to do that; if to preserve the 
freedom from want of our older people it is necessary to 
levy taxes, I am for doing that; and if to make our economy 
function smoothly and at something like full capacity it is 
necessary for government to take back to itself the right to 
bring money into circulation and through some appropriate 
agency to control its volume, then I am for that. 

Some 6 years ago there came to the Presidency of the 
United States a new President with a new spirit and a new 
hope for the American people. History will inevitably record 
his administration as one of the periods of greatest progress 
in the history of our Nation. I say these things without pre- 
tending that either he or his followers have been free of 
human mistakes and blunders. And I say it without refer- 
ence at the moment to the specific details of what has 
been done. Suffice it to say that three or four fundamen- 
tally right policies have been followed with rare consistency 
through these years. One is that as a measure of national 
safety as well as justice, whenever millions of people find 
themselves without employment, it becomes a proper func- 
tion of government to put them at useful labor. Another 
is that the preservation of a democratic structure of society 
demands that those who must sacrifice much of their free- 
dom by becoming parts of a great industrial mechanism and 
by dependence for their livelihood upon tools owned by 
other men shall have the right to regain some of that free- 
dom by organizing together for mutual protection and a 
place of dignity and responsibility in society. 

Another fundamental policy has been that it is a proper 
function of Government to protect agriculture, the basic 
industry of man, from destruction. Whether or not cne 


spects I do not—is at the moment beside the point. The 
principle remains. Still another fundamental policy has been 
that where credit could not be obtained from ordinary credit 
agencies by those who needed it for legitimate purposes, then 
that credit should be made available by Government agencies. 
And so on. Mistakes have been made of course. Misunder- 
standing has arisen. Bitter things, unfortunately have been 
said. But through it all runs a thread—that American Gov- 
ernment still remains, government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people. 

A systematic attempt is now and has been for some time 
under way to destroy the President, discredit his administra- 
tion, and defeat in the public mind the validity of the idea 
that Government does have the right to act constructively 
in defense of the basic rights of the people. I shall not go 
over much of it, for this attempt has deep roots and they run 
underground for long distances and send up shoots in strange 
places. Fundamental to this whole Rooseveltian philosophy 
has been the idea that when the people had no buying power, 
through no fault of their own, then Government should act 
to give them work and the means of life. Agricultural bene- 
fits have been one method, W. P. A. another, C. C. C. another, 
and Social Security another. Iam not at the moment defend- 
ing in detail any of these methods. I am saying that they 
have constituted a bulwark for America against suffering far 
greater even than it has been. I am compelled on the basis 
of the evidence to conclude that the Dies committee has been, 
in very important respects, the willing or unwilling tool of 
this movement to discredit the national administration. For 
clearly if liberal movements and progressive people as sincere 
as the conservatives in their devotion to America are by the 
carelessness—if nothing more—of this committee to be 
branded as unpatriotic and the tools of communism, then 
immediately every attempt to protect the poor or the unem- 
ployed becomes suspected and the whole philosophy of gov- 
ernment represented by liberal democracy is under attack. I 
think this would be a tragedy—at least as great a tragedy 
as if the Republican Party and its philosophy came to be 
regarded as a “front” for Hitler. Instead of continuing the 
Dies committee let us set up a new committee to carry on this 
work. 


Social Security Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. RALPH E. CHURCH 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 2, 1939 





EDITORIAL FROM THE HOWARD NEWS, CHICAGO, ILL., 
JANUARY 26, 1939 





Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has just begun public hearings on the Social Security 
Act and possible amendments to it. While I do not know 
what the committee will ultimately recommend by way of 
amendatory legislation, there is no question in my mind that 
much can be done to improve this program. 

One of the most objectionable features of the social-security 
program as now administered is the use of those particular 
funds to defray the ordinary operating expenses of the Gov- 
ernment. It amounts to a fraud on the employees and the 
employers for the Federal Government to tax them for social- 
security purposes and then proceed to use the money thus 
raised for other purposes. For a long time I have protested 
against this practice. 

Under leave to revise and extend my remarks, I call your 
attention to an editorial which appeared in the Howard 
News on January 26. The editor and publisher of this news- 
paper, and several other newspapers in Chicago, is Thomas 
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F. Myers, Jr. His views are worthy of your special consider- 
ation, not only because of the scholarship of Mr. Myers but 
also because of his known progressive attitude. I might 
add that he has been a loyal supporter of the administra- 
tion, and serves with distinction on the park board of 
Chicago. He writes not as a partisan but with sincere con- 
victions and an unquestionable interest in all our people. 
[From the Howard News, Chicago, Ill., January 26, 1939] 
PAY-ROLL TAX GIVES NO SECURITY—-RETAILER HARD HIT—KILLS 
PURCHASING POWER 

The social security pay-roll tax not only does not offer security 
but it is a vicious concealed sales tax, with the heaviest burden 
on those least able to pay. 

It cuts the purchasing power of the worker. It brought the 
second depression and is retarding recovery. 

Cutting purchasing power reduces the retailer’s volume. Manu- 
facturer’s pay-roll tax is passed on to him plus the profit mark-up 
on the goods he buys. He cannot pass on the social-security tax 
he pays. So he’s caught where the tax prevents his expansion and 
store improvement. His customers must buy less with the same 
money. His merchandise inventory goes up on the same goods, 
with the tax and manufacturing profit added, or he carries less 
stock. He buys less capital goods. His customers buy less con- 
sumer’s goods and that many more self-supporting workers are 
idle. 

The social-security tax is called the social-security “reserve swin- 
dle” by the eminent financial analyst, John T. Flynn, in Harper’s 
magazine this month. 

“An angry howl of disappointment will rumble through the coun- 
try in January 1942,” he says. Then the man or woman who paid 
this “security” tax will be forced to leave his $100 a month job at 
65 to pauperize himself and get $17 a month. He will get the horse 
laugh from charity pensioners, who can get as much as $30 a month 
now without ever having done a lick of work or contributing a cent. 

The workers will not and do not get it because it’s being spent 
by the Government for everything else except the one who pays. 
The I O U’s from the workers’ money and an investing margin 
of small business are piling up. By 198C, $47,000,000,000 will have 
been extracted from pay rolls that the worker and business will 
never get. This is the social-security “reserve swindle.” 

The worst government policy is that of taxing in the name of one 
thing and spending for another. 

This editorial is not the voice of partisanship or a Republican 
protest on the Democrat New Deal. We have consistently supported 
Mr. Roosevelt's policies. 

This social-security tax violates the fundamental principles that 
we believed the New Deal stood for under Mr. Roosevelt’s leadership. 

Our business suffers from it. The tax would buy us a new press 
that would give the hard-pressed heavy capital-goods industry 
a measure of better times and make employment, and because we 
wish to pay off a mortgage we get another “bang” with the excess- 
profits tax. 

These hardships and dwindling margins seemed a patriotic duty 
to endure unti! at last we analyze. They then appear fraudulently 
applied. Dishonest policies of government. 

The Government collected $2,067,000,000 for social security in the 
first 6 months of 1938 and gave in benefits from it $282,000,000. 
Of this $1,785,000,000 disappeared for something else. This $1,785,- 
000,000 was withdrawn from the purchasing power of the workers. 
In the vear and a half of the existence of “social security” $130 of 
purchasing power was withdrawn for each dollar of benefits, states 
Abraham Epstein in The Nation. 

One-quarter of 1 percent tax would pay the benefits until 1940, 
when one-half of 1 percent would be needed, says Flynn. 

This is where relief should start now. Lift the “swindle tax.” 


Commencement Exercises 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. WILLIAM B. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 2, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. WILLIAM F. BRUNNER, FORMER MEMBER 
OF CONGRESS, JANUARY 25, 1939 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address made 
by former Member of Congress William F. Brunner at the 

rraduation exercises of Public School 44, Queens, Rockaway 
Beach, N. Y., Wednesday, January 25, 1939: 

It has become a rather common, and to my mind somewhat of a 
boring, practice on the part of speakers at commencement exer- 
cises to give assorted advice to those who are either completing 
lower or higher school courses, 
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However, it is not the intention of those who speak to graduates 
to laden their minds with advice and suggestions as to what they 
shouid do in order to succeed in life, but rather to explain how 
they might avoid the mistakes which others have made—not will- 
fully, of course, but because of the lack of general experience. 

Therefore, in addressing you on the occasion of your commence- 
ment exercises here today I am merely trying to give some hints 
as to what you might expect in life and how you might cope with 
the problems which confront you. I am not going to give you 
advice on what you should do or what you should be, for neither 
your teachers, parents, or, for that matter, anyone else can design 
your future for you; all they can do is to guide you for your ulti- 
mate career must be of your own making. But no matter what 
profession or business you choose as a career, your success is en- 
tirely contingent upon the persistent effort you make to improve 
yourself, increase your knowledge, and achieve the highest degree 
of perfection through practice, study, and the determination to 
succeed. 

As I speak to you boys and girls today my mind is carried back 
36 years ago next June, when I graduated from this grand old 
schoolhouse. There were only two schools in the Rockaways then, 
this one here and the Far Rockaway Public School, in which was 
aiso housed the Far Rockaway High School. We had, if I remem- 
ber correctly, about 36 in our class, and we were just as pleased 
as you are to have completed the first lap in the great race of 
education. I refer to education as a race in a serious vein, because 
it is only those who put forth their greatest energies to cover the 
great track of knowledge, to absorb the largest amount of experi- 
ence and training, and to achieve perfection who come in first. 

Yes, boys and girls, education is a race and success is the 
reward for those who take it seriously and utilize their best 
efforts to run the full course not rapidly as most races are run 
but steadily, conscientiously, and with a determination to win re- 
gurdless of what obstacles may stand in your way, no matter 
who may be running against you. 

In the United States today we enjoy a most liberal system of 
government under the competent leadership of one of the great- 
est Presidents in history, Franklin D. Roosevelt. The backbone 
of this Government is freedom and liberty, equal opportunity 
for all, regardless of race, creed, or color. As we look at the world 
we should be proud cf our statesmen and their capable leader- 
ship, their interest in the protection of their people from social 
and economic abuses, and the safeguarding of our shores from in- 
vasion by unfriendly powers. 

If any Man has ever been an inspiration to the American stu- 
dent it is our President. Battling against prejudices, certain 
class legislation, and other conditions affecting the economic life 
of millions of people who have not been endowed with a surplus 
of worldly goods, President Roosevelt has given to countless mil- 
lions today the means of employment, lower working hours, and 
decent minimum wages. By fighting to wipe out child labor he 
is trying to give adults with families the right to work at decent 
wages and give to millions of children like yourselves the right 
of a fair education so that they might be capable of taking 
their places in the varied professional and commercial fields. 

Cognizant of the fact that education is so essential in a world 
of keen competition with thousands of students being sent out of 
colleges each year, each equipped with a training in different 
fields of endeavor, President Roosevelt has had numerous surveys 
conducted into measures of providing employment for those who 
seek it. At the same time our distinguished and beloved chief 
State executive, Governor Lehman, is also leaving no stone un- 
turned to see that every possible path is paved to give to the 
boys and girls of this State the maximum in education and every 
opportunity for employment. 

It is easy for people to criticize those statesmen who are working 
to help those who are not as fortunate as others, but since no 
one has thus far offered a constructive plan to take care of unem- 
ployed and the vast numbers of students graduating from college 
each year, I believe that both our President and Governor are to 
be warmly commended for the progressive steps they have taken 
to provide such employment. 

After leaving here today, you will take the next step in higher 
education which will have a most important bearing on your 
future careers. Remember boys and girls, we all can’t be great 
doctors, lawyers, or other masters of professional life. It has 
been a sad practice on the part of so many parents to insist upon 
specified careers for their children to follow merely because they 
think they are fitted for such work. And so I say to you parents, 
let your boys and girls decide for themselves. Guide them to the 
best of your ability, but let them develop their own vocational 
inclination. If your boy gives an indication of liking carpentry, 
steamfitting, or some other trade, let him develop it because I'd 
rather have a competent craftsman any day than an incompetent 
professional artist, regardless of what field he or she may be in. 

The restricted fields of employment today make it particularly 
important to have mastered your craft. Discontented men and 
women driven into fields in which they have never been interested 
can hardly be expected to be successful. Therefore, I say to you 
parents to let your children decide their careers, and to you, boys 
and girls, I say no matter what field you choose, ke sure that you 
make every effort to become not just another member of that par- 
ticular craft or profession, but a master, whether it be a surgeon 
or a carpenter, a teacher or an Office secretary, an attorney or a 
policeman. 

In conclusion I want to congratulate you and wish you God- 
speed and the best of luck. 
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Mr. MILLS of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
excerpts from a statement by N. C. Williamson before the 
cotton conference of the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
New Orleans, La., December 12, 1938: 


A popular slogan of farm organizations and farm leaders through- 
out the Nation is “The American market for the American farmer.” 
If the American market is to be preserved for the American farmer, 
there must be some assurance that the products grown by peasant 
labor in foreign countries will not be sold in this country in com- 
petition with American farmers. Import duties upon such farm 
products coming into this country seems the only protection for our 
farmers who produce crops consumed in American markets. 

We must keep in mind, however, two simple yet fundamental facts 
about this agricultural problem when we consider national legisla- 
tion for its solution. 

First, there are two classes of farm commodities grown on Ameri- 
can farms for market; those produced in the United States in ex- 
cess of domestic consumption, a large part of which must be sold 
in foreign markets if sold at all; and those produced for domestic 
consumption alone. 

Second, that the same plan may not work to the advantage of 
farmers producing export crops as that applicd successfully to farm- 
ers producing crops consumed wholly in our home markets. 

The major farm crops producing exportable surpluses such as 
cotton, wheat, tobacco, corn, and rice would naturally be considered 
as a group coming under the same class and might be treated 
broadly under the same general legislative program. 

While cotton is the outstanding export farm crop produced in 
America, the cotton farmers cannot, and do not, expect special leg- 
islation for their relief that does not apply to farmers producing 
other export crops. If American agriculture ever receives its propor- 
tionate share of the national income, it will be brought about 
through the combined efforts of a united South and West on the 
part of farmers, because the major exportable farm crops are pro- 
duced in these two regions and there should be no conflict of in- 
terests between farmers in these areas. 

There exists a fundamental national necessity that the South con- 
tinue to grow cotton not only to supply domestic needs but for for- 
eign markets as well. A litile more than one-third of the six and 
one-fourth million farmers in the Nation are cotton farmers and 35 
percent of the entire farm population lives on cotton farms. The 
number of acres of farm land per capita in the South is smaller 
than in any other section of the United States, and the income of 
cotton farmers is the smallest of any group of our American citizens. 

During the year 1936 cotton farmers received approximately 10 
percent of the national farm income, although 35 percent of the 
farm population lives on cotton farms. This income was just half 
that received by practically the same number of dairy farmers in 
America. The same ratio holds true at the present time. 

American cotton farmers no longer produce a major portion of 
the world’s supply of cotton, therefore American cotton no longer 
controls the price of that commodity. We can no longer curtail 
cotton production at home in sufficient amounts to raise the price 
materially without seriously unbalancing our farm program nor 
without serious financial injury to cotton farmers. 

Any policy which maintains a higher domestic price level for our 
cotton than the world price encourages the use of competing fibers 
and at the same time gives the producers of cotton in foreign 
countries a decided advantage over us in foreign markets. 

It is obvious that if we maintain our foreign markets for cotton 
and produce cotton to supply these markets we must sell at com- 
petitive prices and also offer a quality of cotton which is as good 
or better than that produced in other countries. 

If we grow cotton in competition with peasant farmers and slave 
labor in fifty-odd different countries of the world in order to main- 
tain a well-balanced national agricultural program in America, our 
cotton farmers should be compensated at least partly for the cost of 
the tariff if they are to receive an income necessary to provide a 
decent living for themselves and their families. 

Alexander Hamilton recognized this fact 150 years ago when he 
recommended to Congress that the revenues derived from import 
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duties should be used to compensate groups of our citizens who 
would be penalized as a result of a tariff system. 

The cotton producers, buying what they need in protected mar- 
kets and selling the products of their labor in free world markets, 
have become poorer and poorer until the South is now classed as 
the Nation’s No. 1 economic problem. 

In order that we may have an up-to-date picture of the cotton 
situation, let me summarize briefly a few facts which we cannot 
ignore in attempting to work out a sound solution of the cotton 
problem. 

Crop control of cotton has been in effect for 6 years, commencing 
with the plow-up campaign in 1933. 

Acreage reductions during the 6-year period have ranged from 
22 percent to 39 percent. 

Loans on cotton at or above the market value have been made 
by the Government in 4 of the 6 years. 

As of the end of this fiscal cotton year, the Government will 
have financed and withdrawn from the market approximately 
11,000,000 bales. 

The surplus of all growths as of August 31, 1938, was approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 bales greater than ever before—American, 13,600,- 
000 bales; foreign, 9,700,000 bales. 

The average annual production of American growth for the 
5-year period ending July 31, 1938, amounted to 12,934,000 bales, 
= a gam to 14,667,000 bales for the 5-year period ending July 

The average annual production of foreign growth for the 5-year 
period ending in 1938 was 15,826,000 bales, as compared with 
10,887,000 bales for the 5-year period ending in 1933. 

The average exports of American growth for the 5-year period 
ended July 31, 1938, amounted to 5,903,000 bales, as compared with 
7,750,000 bales for the 5-year period ending in 1933. 

World consumption of American growth for the 1937-38 season 
was 10,930,000 bales, as compared with 14,385,000 bales in the 1932-33 
season. 

World consumption of foreign-growth cotton during the 1937-38 
season amounted to 15,500,000 bales, as compared with 10,266,000 
bales during the 1932-33 season. 

The world in 1929 produced rayon and other synthetic fibers 
equivalent to the weight of 925,513 bales of cotton. In 1933 the 
production was increased to 1,446,056 bales, and in 1937 world pro- 
duction had increased to 3,783,975 bales. 

These figures indicate several points to which I should like to call 
your special attention: 

First, since the American cotton farmers no longer produce the 
larger portion of the world’s supply of cotton, we cannot control the 
world price. 

Second, if we sell our cotton in foreign markets we must sell in 
competition with all the farmers in other nations producing cotton, 
and at competitive prices. 

Third, if price levels in America are maintained by artificial 
methods above world prices we encourage the use of substitute ma- 
terials for cotton, increase the price of cotton goods to American 
consumers, and automatically curtail consumption here in the 
United States as well as abroad. 

Fourth, the rapidly increasing use of rayon and other substitute 
materials for cotton makes the world less dependent upon cotton 
from year to year. 

Fifth, some plan for disposing of the 11,000,000 bales of cotton 
under Government loan at the end of this season is essential to a 
solution of the problem and should be determined upon and 
announced at the earliest possible date together with a program 
that will insure us against a repetition of the same trouble. 

Secretary Wallace made the statement several years ago that 
cotton growers must choose between domestic consumption only, 
at higher price levels, or a continuation of production for export 
to foreign markets as well as sales to domestic markets at lower 
price levels. 

As I see it, the American cotton growers have no choice as be- 
tween these two alternatives, because it is obvious that the two 
and one-fourth million cotton farmers, with their families and 
other labor constituting 35 percent of the farm population of the 
Nation, cannot sustain themselves by producing only six or seven 
million bales of cotton annually. The price of such a small 
amount of cotton would have to be so high to provide an ade- 
quate income to the producers that substitutes for cotton would 
be used at lower prices and the demand for cotton would be con- 
stantly diminishing, making it necessary for our farmers to turn 
to the production of other crops in order to make a living. 

N» business can endure following the policy of constantly re- 
stricting its operations and cutting down its output while the 
number of people depending upon its income is constantly in- 
creasing. 

On the other hand, a policy of sound and conservative expansion, 
more efficient production at lower cost and aggressive fight for 
more business at competitive prices has proved successful in prac- 
tically every line of business enterprise. 

Everyone who has given even casual thought to this probiem 
agrees that American farmers cannot produce cotton on a competi- 
tive basis with peasant and slave labor of foreign countries and 
earn an income sufficient to provide them a decent standard of 
living. 

It is, I believe, generally accepted as a fact that cotton farmers 
are penalized to a greater extent by the tariff system than any 
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cther group of our citizens and that in any equitable farm program 
cotton growers should receive compensatory tariff payments in 
order to place them on a parity with other groups of farm people. 
This principle of parity payments is recognized in the farm bill 
under which we are now operating, as being fair to all groups of 
farmers; the idea being to maintain, as nearly as possible, the 
same relative price level for the major farm crops. 

* * * We have learned a lot since 1933 and as practical busi- 
ness people we should profit by these varied experiences in map- 
ping our course for the future. 

Among other things, we have learned that Government loans 
on cotton only to frequently fix the price, resulting in the ac- 
cumulation of large amounts of cotton by the Government. 

We have also learned that cheap cotton does not necessarily 
mean greater world consumption, because there are so many other 
factors entering into the ability of would-be consumers to buy 
cotton at any price. 

We have learned, too, that if the price of American cotton is 
pegged by a loan, or any other device, that our foreign competitors 
undersell us and consequently take away our foreign markets. 

The natural question arises, what are we, as cotton farmers, 
going to do in order to save our own industry and prevent, at the 
same time, a policy that will unbalance our American agriculture 
by turning our cotton farms into dairying, the production of beef 
cattle, corn and hogs. 

With all the facts before us, it seems that a sound plan might 
be assured by amendments, where necessary, to the present farm 
bill, covering the following general provisions: 

1. That we definitely establish a program covering a period of 
not less than 5 years so that farmers will know how to plan 
their operations in advance. 

2. Continuation of the soil conservation program with details 
of payment definitely established for the period so that farmers 
may receive such payments more promptly than is possible if 
plans are changed from year to year. 

3. Continuation of acreage control along reasonable lines, as 
suggested by Secretary Wallace many times, with authority given 
the Secretary to increase the acreage as in his judgment might be 
justified, because of increased consumption or by decrease of the 
present large carryover. I believe practically everyone admits 
that we have reached the limit in decreasing acreage. 

4. Cotton price adjustment payments, to the extent of the dif- 
ference between parity value, or such percentage of parity as may 
be agreed upon, and the market value at the time of sale. The 
parity value, or percentage of parity, to be decided upon at the 
time the program is adopted and subject to change only at the 
beginning of each crop year. 

5. The annual liquidation of 2,000,000 bales for the 5-year 
period (if 5 years is the period agreed upon) of the Government 
financed cotton, following the plan adopted by C. C. C. for the 
liquidation of the 10- and 12-cent loan cotton during the years 
1936 and 1937. If a longer period than 5 years is agreed upon, a 
proportionately smaller amount of the cotton on hand to be 
marketed annually. 

6. Remove discriminatory tax laws, both Federal and State, 
against the products of our cotton farms and support the policy 
of trade agreements between America and the other nations of 
the world, so that cotton and other export crops can be bought 
by foreign as well as domestic customers who need our surplus 
stocks. 

7. Provide for the sale of cotton on net weight so that farmers 
may wrap their cotton in cotton wrapping without being penalized 
by the present wasteful system of gross-weight sales. This would 
provide a possible outlet for some 150,000 bales of cotton annually. 

This plan, if followed, would remove the necessity for any loan 
on cotton by the Government, because the farmers’ income would 
not be jeopardized in any way whatsoever. The price would seek 
its own level, possibly at a considerably lower value than at present, 
and the cotton would move into consumption through the regular 
channels of trade without any interference whatsoever and the 
Government would accumulate no more cotton. 

Of all those expressing an opinion, whom I consider well informed, 
none think the price level would be lower than 6 cents per pound. 

This naturally raises the question of finances. Members of Con- 
gress tell us if agriculture is to receive any more money than is 
now available we must provide the means of raising additional 
funds. 

There seems to be no limit to the amount Congress is willing to 
appropriate for relief in its varied and sundry forms, yet we are 
told money cannot be appropriated which would increase the income 
of farm people, making relief measures unnecessary. 

It is conservatively estimated that it would cost the Government 
less over a period of 5 years to carry out such a program than the 
present loan policy with the losses entailed in carrying the large 
stocks and dispesing of the loan cotton. 

Notwithstanding the fact that we know it is unfair to further 
tax cotton in order to provide funds to compensate farmers who 
produce it, and fully realizing the justice in Mr. Hamilton’s recom- 
mendation that the revenue derived from import duties be used to 
compensate those who would be penalized by higher prices of things 


they buy as a result of the tariff, we will even agree to a processing 
tax on cotton, provided competing materials are likewise taxed, in 
order to assure a continuing fund sufficient to properly and ade- 


quately assure the farmer’s income. 
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Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend I insert in 
the REcorp copy of communication of present date addressed 
to the newspapers in my congressional district, as follows: 


Conditions in the Nation and the state of affairs in the world 
have created a situation in which full cooperation and complete 
confidence between the Congress and the executive departments of 
government are of vital importance. 

Any impression, in the Congress or out of it, that the legislative 
branch is working in opposition to the executive department simply 
to be opposing must be dispelled. Any impression that the execu- 
tive department of government does_not trust the Congress to coop- 
erate in working out the solutions to the problems which face us 
must be eliminated. 

If this Nation is to be piloted through the dangerous shoals of 
international diplomacy and kept free from those entanglements 
which may involve us in the armed conflicts among other nations, 
there must be the fullest confidence on the part of the Chief 
Executive and his administrators in the good intentions of the 
Congress to go along with every reasonable, sound policy designed 
not only to keep us aloof from these foreign quarrels and conflicts 
but also to build up a national defense adequate for any reasonably 
conceivable circumstances which may arise in the future. 

If we are to solve the grave domestic problems which confrcent 
its, equal candor and cooperation are necessary between the Chief 
Executive and the Congress. 

There is no question but that industry in this country has been 
given a new optimism by the fact that the Congress is demon- 
strating its intention to fulfill its constitutional functions instead 
of abdicating these duties and functions in favor of the executive 
department. There is no reason why the Congress, in thus resum- 
ing its full constitutional functions, cannot cooperate to the great- 
est degree with the executive department and do so with much 
greater efficiency than heretofore. Neither is there any reason why 
the executive department, in fulfilling its constitutional functions, 
must clash with or be opposed by the legislative branch if reason, 
justice, moderation, and a devotion to the welfare of the Nation 
motivate both departments. 

If old frictions are forgotten and the Congress and the Executive 
meet on the common ground of the common gocd of our common 
country, there can be any amount of disagreement, discussion, and 
compromise as to particular policies or methods without producing 
any divisions in the parties or bringing about any stalemates be- 
tween the two great governmental branches. 

There is no reason why the people of this country should be 
caught up in prejudices or passions, frictions or fights, between the 
two constitutional departments of the Government. In every case 
we all should submerge political considerations, personal aggran- 
dizements, or the satisfaction of piques to the one objective of 
restoring the Nation to safety, security, and prosperity. 

There is not the slightest doubt that reasonable differences and 
divergences of views as to methods of achieving the solution of 
problems can be resolved if the desire to be reasonable is present at 
all times in the minds of both the Executive and the legislators. 

This attitude must obtain herceforth. 

THE DIES COMMITTEE 


The congressional select committee investigating un-American 
activities, commonly referred to as the Dies committee, undoubtedly 
will be given more funds by the House of Representatives and its 
operations continued for at least another year. 

Regardless of whatever criticism has been made against the lati- 
tude the committee has allowed witnesses heretofore, the fact 
remains that such an avalanche of evidence of un-American activi- 
ties has come to the committee that it would be unwise to try to 
end the committee’s operations at this time. 

There is a very narrow line of demarcation between communism, 
fascism, and other alien “isms” as political philosophies, and the 
actual doctrine of sedition which would advocate the overthrow of 
our Government by force. One might be a Communist or a Fascist 
within his constitutional rights of free conscience and free speech, 
because he might seek a change in our form of government by 
means of the orderly ballot; but when Communists or Fascists be- 
come active in an attempt to change our form of government by 
force of arms instead of by ballots, they have entered upon the 
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ground of sedition and treason, and therefore are guilty of high 
crimes against this Government. 

Evidence of a convincing nature and great volume has come to 
the Dies committee that there are working in this country many 
Communists and Fascists—some of them with access to high 
places in Government—who are seeking the forcible overthrow of 
this Republic, not by means of ballots but by force of arms. 
Clearly, all such are seditionists, and if they are aliens, they 
should be deported to the countries of their origin. We certainly 
should no longer harbor them here. If any of our own citizens, 
whether in high place or low, are participating in any plots or 

forcibly to seize and overthrow this Government, they should 
apprehended, exposed, and punished as seditionists. 

No harm can come, under a fair inquiry, to any disciples of 
communism or fascism who are confining their efforts to per- 
suading a majority of the people to vote for a change of govern- 
mental form. But it is highly important that all organizations 
and associations in this country and all individuals as well who 
are engaged in propagating communistic or fascistic doctrines 
should be Known and the extent of their activities determined. 


EFFICIENCY IN RELIEF 


There is every probability that the investigations into the use 
of relief funds for political purposes have not ended. On the con- 
trary, the very fact that we are faced with what probably is a 
problem that will persist for several years, demands a thorough 
scrutiny of relief administration from the standpoint of making 
relief as efficient and economical as possible. The relief rolls 
should be purged of every individual who does not rightfully be- 
long on them. The strictest economy and efficiency should be 
invoked in order that the greatest amount of every relief dollar 
will go for its primary purpose of relieving the unemployed with- 
out partisanship or favoritism having any place in the adminis- 
tration of the relief funds. 


NEUTRALITY 


Recent developments disclosing that there has been some move 
to build modern military airplanes in this country for sale to France 
in event of a European war have brought to the fore in the Senate 
demands for an inquiry into the administration’s foreign policy. 

Such an inquiry ought not to be conducted in any attitude of 
hostility to the administration but rather in order to ascertain the 
facts. Conditions have come about which require that the President 
give the Congress a frank and clear view of his foreign policy. No 
one can say with justice that the administration’s foreign policy is 
either wrong or mistaken until the President has advised the 
Congress just what that foreign policy is. It is to be hoped the 
Sas will do this, and there is no reason to believe he 

Any difference of opinion which might develop between the 
Congress and the executive department as to foreign policy ought 
to be frankly discussed and worked out, with the sole object in 
view of adopting the best possible policy on the part of this Nation 
to keep us free of foreign conflicts. 

Meanwhile, the part of wisdom would indicate that no rash 
statements be made in the Congress—or even in the press—until a 
frank discussion of foreign policy has taken place between the 
proper committees of the Congress and the proper representatives 
of the executive department. 
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Mr. GEYER of California. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I wish to insert an address given by me 
at the Masonic Temple in Washington, D. C., on January 24, 
1939, as follows: 


Coming to Washington as a freshman Member of Congress, I 
bring you the message that my people in the Seventeenth District 
of California are united in their desire for peace I have spoken 
to my colleagues in the House, and I know that from the Pacific 
coast to the eastern seaboard, from the Canadian border to the 
Gulf of Mexico, in the Rocky Mountain States, on the prairies 
and in the cotton patch, there is no war spirit among Americans. 
War in other parts of the world has intensified the devotion to 
peace which is traditional with our people. The spread of war 
has strengthened our determination to keep the United States out 
of war. Some people think it enough to “keep out of other people’s 
wars.” That seems to me too easy. I am concerned primarily with 
keeping out of a war which, by menacing our sovereignty as a 
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nation and the life of our democratic institutions, may start as 
“other people’s war” but becomes our own war. 

In his opening message to the Seventy-sixth Congress, President 
Roosevelt brought home to us the fact that the desire for peace is 
no tee of its attainment. Reporting on the state of the 
Nation, the President was obliged to tell us that today the peace of 
the Nation is menaced. He said only what every literate person 
who reads the newspapers knows to be the fact: 

“All about us rage undeclared wars—military and economic. 
All about us grow more deadly armaments—military and economic. 
All about us are threats of new aggression—military and economic.” 

And he made it clear that we cannot ignore the threat these 
wars hold to our own peace and national security, except at the cost 
of surrendering to the war-makers, first the security of our Nation, 
and in the end peace itself. 

“The world has grown so small and weapons of attack so swift,” 
said President Roosevelt, “that no nation can be safe in its will to 
peace so long as any other single powerful nation refuses to settle 
its grievances at the council table.” 

Not one powerful nation, but three—Italy, Germany, Japan—re- 
fuse to settle their grievances at the council table. The Rome- 
Berlin-Tokyo axis is a triple threat to our safety. Yet there are 
some Americans who still tell us we ought to “mind our own 
business.” Peace is our business. And if we want peace we must 
make it our business to work for peace. 

There is a war in Spain, a war of aggression and invasion. In 
January 1937, during the early months of the Spanish conflict, 
many of us thought that what happened in Spain was not our 
business. And, ironically enough, in the name of “minding our 
own business” we took sides in Spain. We legislated something 
we called “neutrality” in something else we called a “civil war.” 
Our “neutrality” permitted us to sell arms and ammunition to 
Italy and Germany under the pretense that they had no part in 
the Spanish war. At the same time we refused to sell to the demo- 
cratically elected Spanish Government. But what we called a 
“civil war’ was not a civil war any more than what we called 
“neutrality” was truly neutral. The war in Spain was and is a 
war of foreign invasion, and Italy and Germany, whom we supply 
with arms, are the invaders. 

Far from being neutral in a matter that was none of our 
business we betrayed our own national interests and conducted 
our own business very badly. 

Spain is one front, an important front, in the undeclared wars 
that rage all around us. If Franco wins, Spain will become a base 
for new aggression, military and economic. It will bring the 
threat of aggression nearer to our shores. If we do not act to 
save Spain, we shall have lost an important strategic position. We 
shall have strengthened the powers which threaten military and 
economic aggression against the United States. And we shall have 
suffered the equivalent of an important military defeat, all the 
time pretending that that defeat was “none of our business.” 

We cannot simply shut our eyes to facts and declare like stub- 
born children that Spain is none of our business. Whether we 
like it or not, the war in Spain has become our war. Those who 
tell us otherwise point to the Atlantic Ocean as the barrier that 
separates and protects us from Europe. But a Franco victory 
would mean the conquest of the Atlantic by the Fascist powers 
and open it as a Fascist-controlled highway to the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The ill-equipped army now so heroically holding the lines before 
Barcelona is as much our army as was the ragged soldiery at 
Valley Forge. It is no mere rhetoric to say that Barcelona may 
rank in American history with Concord, Lexington, and Gettys- 
burg. 

Two years ago we did not see this so clearly. But only the will- 
fully blind can fail to see it now. From all sections of the 
American people come increasing proofs that the lesson of Munich 
has been learned. Munich showed us how powerful democratic 
nations, like France and Great Britain, can sign their own death 
certificates as first-class powers, all the time protesting that they 
have given up nothing, that they are minding their own business, 
and that they are serving the interests of peace. Munich showed 
us that the Great Britain of Neville Chamberlain cannot be trusted 
to hold the Atlantic for democracy, either England’s or our own. 
Munich, which put Spain on the agenda after Czechoslovakia, 
pointed the Fascist threat straight at the Western Hemisphere 

Immediately after Munich the President and his close advisers 
showed that they recognized what Munich meant to us. The after- 
math of “peace in our time” was a feverish rearming to whose 
implications the United States could not remain indifferent. 

Following the President, patriots from every class, religious faith, 
and political party came to realize that Spain had become the first 
line of the United States defense. It is now no longer a question 
of taking sides in Spain. It is now only a question of taking 
sides for or against America. Will you defend our interests as a 
sovereign nation? Or will you betray those interests to the Fascist 
aggressors? 

We have just had a stirring example of true patriotism tran- 
scending narrow party lines. Henry L. Stimson, former Sccretary 
of State under the Republican President Taft, has written the 
President, urging that the Spanish embargo be lifted. In his fine 
statement Colonel Stimson declares that his reasons for believing 
the embargo must be lifted “depend solely on the interest of our 
own country toward the Spanish conflict and its results.” 

A lawyer as well as a distinguished statesman, Colonel Stimson is 
convinced that the President has power to lift the embargo by 
Executive action. He says: 
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“The change in the international situation during the past 2 years 
would justify such action by him. The embargo, which, by the 
terms of the law authorizing it, was intended as a protection against 
conditions which would endanger the peace of the United States, 
is now shown by the events of the past 2 years to be itself a source 
of danger to that peace.” 

Many Members of the House and Senate have expressed, privately 
or publicly, their agreement with Colonel Stimson. The Gallup 
poll of a few months ago showed 76 percent of the American people 
in sympathy with the loyalist side in Spain. Large as that ma- 
jority is, it would have been even larger had the question been more 
correctly posed. I am convinced that only a fraction of 1 percent 
of our people would today favor keeping the embargo—if they 
realized that to do so is to side, not with a Spanish faction but with 
the Fascist aggressors who menace our own security and peace. 

Among my constituents on the west coast the fear of war, which 
grows daily more acute, turns our eyes toward Japan. And Colonel 
Stimson’s concern has always been primarily with the far-eastern 
situation. But we in California, no less than Colonel Stimson, re- 
member that Rome and Berlin are in military alliance with Tokyo. 
We know that the war axis is no stronger than its three component 
parts, and that to strengthen Italy and Germany by the surrender 
of Spain is to strengthen Japan as well. That is why we see in a 
Franco victory a menace to American security on the Pacific as 
well as on the Atlantic coast. That is why California looks upon the 
defense of Barcelona as a link in its own defenses. 

Miilions of Americans want the embargo lifted. Millions of Ameri- 
cans support President Roosevelt's triple program for national de- 
fense—armaments, a positive peace policy, and expansion of the 
New Deal’s policies at home. But we must not ignore the organized 
and vocal minority which cpposes all these defense measures—from 
lifting the embargo to appropriation of adequate relief funds. 

Our swiftly moving world has brought some strange new align- 
ments. The jingoes of yesteryear are the new bedfellows of the 
pacifists. Senator VANDENBERG and Congressman FisH no longer 
want a big navy. Progressives used to attack these gentlemen as 
the spokesmen of American imperialism. But now VANDENBERG and 
Fis have taken up the cudgels against “imperialism” and are 
asking “who in the world wants to attack the United States?” That 
professional patriot and monopolist of the yellow peril alarm, Mr. 
William Randolph Hearst, is no longer afraid of Japan. The Japa- 
rese invasion of China seems to have put all his oid fears to rest. 
Today Mr. Hearst can see only cne peril—the peril in the White 
Heuse. 

President Taft’s former Secretary of State, Colonel Stimson, de- 
clares that the embargo must be lifted. But President Taft’s scn, 
Senator Tart, carries his party politics past the water’s edge. Speak- 
ing over the radio on Sunday night, Senator Tarr called for keeping 
the embargo. And it is no accident that in the same speech he 
attacked the administration’s whole defense program, revision of 
the Neutrality Act, and the New Deal’s domestic policies. 

Joined with the followers of Herbert Hoover, whether they call 
themselves Republican or Democrat, are the munitions makers and 
the financial interests of Wall Street. They want to keep the em- 
bargo, too. No, the world is not standing on its head, and the 
munitions makers have not become pacifists. Lifting the embargo 
is a blow against the war makers and therefore an act of peace. 
Those who got us into the last war have not changed their spots. 
They hope to get us into another profit-making war—and that’s 
why they oppose lifting the embargo. 

In this company of reactionary politicians and captains of 
finance we find also Father Coughlin. We must regard his pres- 
ence here as further proof that Father Coughlin belongs with 
the German Bund, the Silver Shirts, and other un-Americans 
whom the Dies committee failed to investigate. Cardinal Munde- 
lein has already repudiated Father Coughlin as a spoxesman for 
the Catholic Church on the question of anti-Semitism. I am sure 
that he does not speak for the Catholic people on the question 
of Spain. Catholics are Democrats and loyal Americans. Their 
interest in peace and democracy coincides with the interests of 
ether Americans. And they have not failed to understand that 
their personal liberty and freedom of worship will receive no 
better treatment from Hitler anywhere in the world than they 
have received from him in Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, or 
the Basque country in Spain. 

The battle now raging in Spain may decide the issues of our 
own security as a nation. Yet we are not called upon to send an 
expeditionary force into that battle, nor to contribute one d:op 
of American blood. We are called upon merely to take those 
steps “short of war” to which the President made reference in 
his opening message. The price asked of us for peace and se- 
curity is not great. We have powerful moral and economic 
weapons in our arsenal. We may still buy security and peace 
by using those weapons, and those weapons only. We may still 
tip the scales against aggression and war, tip them for democracy, 
national safety, and peace—-by lifting the embargo. 

On our side, on the side of peace and national defense, we have 
the overwhelming majority of the American people, led by our 
great President. Against us are the enemies of the President and 
of the people, the traitors to democracy and to the national in- 
terests of our country. They are few in number, but organized 
and powerful. Our job is to beat them by uniting as they are 
united and working for peace as grimly as they work for war. 

I am sure that other speakers this evening will read the paragraph 
from the President’s message which has been so much quoted in the 
past few weeks. Let me nevertheless read it now: 


“At the very least, we can and should avoid any action, or any 
lack of action, which will encourage, assist, or build up an aggres- 
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sor. We have learned that when we deliberately try to legislate 
neutrality, our neutrality laws may operate unevenly and unfairly— 
may actually give aid to an aggressor and deny it to the victim. 
The instinct of self-preservation should warn us that we ought not 
to let that happen any more.” 

We cannot repeat those words too often. We must keep on fe- 
peating them until their meaning sinks in and reaches every man 
and woman in the United States, every Member of Congress. By 
the embargo against Spain we now encourage, assist, and build up 
the aggressors. Lack of action in lifting the embargo now means 
to continue that suicidal course. The instinct of self-preservation 
tells us that we must act, and act quickly. It is not too late—only 
those who do not want us to save ourselves tell us that it is too 
late today—as they told us it was “too late” last month and a year 
ago. It is not too late, but we are in a race with time and we can- 
not delay much longer. Let the lawyers decide how the embargo 
is to be lifted, whether by congressional or by Executive action. 
The injustice that was so quickly done can be as quickly undone. 

I myself believe that the President has the power to act, and I 
shall give him all my support if he uses that power. If he does not 
invoke his executive powers and the question is left up to Congress, 
then I shall do all I can to work for congressional repeal of the 
embargo, and I know that many of my colleagues will work with me. 

The big job, however, must be done by you and by the American 
people. Throughout the country the echo of the President’s words 
must sound, gathering volume, until millions of voices are heard in 
Washington. The instinct of self-preservation will not save us un- 
less that instinct leads to action. Let America call for action with 
one voice: “Lift the embargo now!” 
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Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, every southerner is deeply con- 
cerned over the cotton situation and the future of cotton 
preduction and the cotton farmer. Every American should 
be equally concerned, as the future welfare of millions and 
millions of our citizens is involved, as is also the future foreign 
trade of this Nation. 

Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, of New York, is president of 
the Cotton Textile Institute. Pcssibly his viewpoint is influ- 
enced by the interest of textile manufacturers, but he deliv- 
ered an address before the Cotton Consumption Council in 
New Orleans a few days ago which at least presents most 
forcefully some of the important features of our cotton 
problem today. 

I invite your attention to that address, which was as 
follows: 


If the cotton grower is to be saved as a farmer, cotton must 
first be saved as a commodity. Up until now, acreage restrictions, 
marketing quotas, Government loans and the payments on bene- 
fits to farmers have all been directed toward the farmers’ imme- 
diate welfare, while the welfare of cotton as an object of commerce 
and a commodity of consumption has been left to shift for itself. 
Under this arrangement foreign cotton has prospered mightily, 
but American cotton has proved wholly unable to care for itself 
and now faces the prospect of virtual extinction unless there is 
an early change in Government policy. 

Cotton as a material of industry and trade does not need sub- 
sidies. It asks nothing more than an equal competitive advantage 
with foreign growth and with the substitute materials which are 
striving to displace it, and all too successfully, both at home and 
abroad. Although the present surplus supply of American cotton 
is the greatest in all history and constitutes a crushing financial 
burden on the Government of the United States, it does not have 
an open road to those who would use it. On the contrary, it is 
impounded within barriers which prevent its flow into consump- 
tion possibly more effectively than our tariff walls prevent the 
importation of foreign goods into the United States. The disad- 
vantage under which it labors applies with equal force to the do- 
mestic market and the foreign market. 

CITIES EXPORT LOSSES 

Of these self-imposed barriers to American cotton, the most 
effective from the immediate short run view is the Government 
loan policy. The amount of the loan per pound of cotton is predi- 
cated largely upon the conception of a fair return to the farmer, 
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which is within itself wholly praiseworthy. But unfortunately, 
this does not take into account what world consumers are able 
and willing to pay. The American farmer naturally will not sell 
his cotton except at a price which is considerably in excess of its 
loan value. Thus on January 26, the last day for which figures 
were available for this paper, the average price of %-inch Mid- 
dling cotton actually sold to the mills was 9.42 cents per pound; 
l-inch Middling was selling at 10.07 cents per pound, and 1%4-inch 
Middling at 16.12 cents per pound. These actual spot prices apply 
to exporters as well as to domestic mills. 

These prices are far higher than the customary differentials 
between American and foreign cotton. As a result our cotton ex- 
ports have dropped at an alarming rate. During the first 5 months 
of the present crop year, August 1 to December 31, which is nor- 
mally the period of heaviest movement, our total cotton exports 
were only 1,896,000 bales, as compared to 3,185,000 bales for the 
similar period of 1937. During the month of December just past we 
exported only 361,000 bales which was less than one-half the 
number during December 1937. 

In contrast to this, other cotton-producing countries during 1938 
increased their cotton exports by approximately 10 percent. Thus, 
while other countries have been growing cotton for actual sale and 
processing, America has been growing cotton to fill the gigantic maw 
of a Government loan fund which has already drawn from the 
National Treasury over $500,000,000 and brought about the accumu- 
lation of a virtually inaccessible surplus which is bursting the 
warehouses of the country at an annual carrying charge of approxi- 
mately $45,000,000. 

FOREIGNERS ENCOURAGED 


Our policy not only has solved the surplus problem of other coun- 
tries, it has also given direct aid and encouragement to the expan- 
sion of foreign acreage and to the development of substitute mate- 
rials. The action of the United States in attempting to regulate 
cotton production and to establish virtual minimum prices for 
cotton has no doubt given impetus to the policies of the totalitarian 
states relative to the development of synthetic fibers. 

We are all aware of the tremendous progress of synthetic fiber 
production as a result of State support in Germany and Italy, but 
the extent of similar occurrences in Japan is not generally known. 
Preliminary figures now available indicate that rayon production 
in Japan in 1938 exceeded 550,000,000 pounds, which is approxi- 
mately twice the volume of American production. This means 
that Japan has doubled her rayon capacity within a period of 2 
years and is now virtually 100 percent ahead of the second largest 
world producer. With respect to all these changes, the entire 
burden of the loss is imposed on American cotton Furthermore, 
it is a loss of the type which cannot readily be regained, if ever. 

Within the American market the situation is almost equally 
ominous. The advance of cotton substitutes is taking place with 
amazing swiftness. American cotton consumption declined by al- 
most 20 percent in 1938, but rayon consumption continued to 
expand and reached in that year a new high record. Epochal dis- 
coveries relative to the processing and to the chemical composi- 
tion of synthetic fibers which have been made during the past few 
months promises to accelerate rapidly the forward movement of 
rayon. 

Technical improvements in paper manufacture and in the adap- 
tation of paper products to industrial and home uses have re- 
sulted in another formidable competitor of cotton. At least 10 
percent of American cloth production is at the moment seriously 
endangered by the competition of paper. This competition is 
purely on a price basis and at current levels the odds are against 
cctton to win. Paper wrappings and containers are in the front 
line of assault, but paper towels, sheets and pillowcases, and tabie 
covers are following close behind. 

Against these encroachments of synthetic fibers and paper, cotton 
cannot hold its own except on a competitive price basis. It is clear 
from the experience of the past year that parity incomes for the 
cotton farmers must be drawn in less degree from the sales of the 
cotton itself if the customary volume of cotton production is to be 
maintained. If cotton is to continue as an important American 
expcrt commodity, its price must be competitive with that of 
foreign growths. It is equally apparent that the continuance of 
normal cotton consumption in the United States requires a price 
for the raw material which is competitive with synthetic fibers and 


paper. 
URGES NEW USES 


The reasoning which I have followed in reaching these conclu- 
sions is based on current realities. Any hope for a different conclu- 
sion is conditioned upon the appearance of new realities. If left to 
the winds of chance, these new realities may be long in coming. 
The values at stake are too great to justify any such waiting. Those 
whose lives and fortunes are invested in cotton are too numerous 
and their importance in the national economy is too great to permit 
a policy of inaction. 

We must pursue the double objective of new uses and lower costs. 
On the scientific side, laboratory research and experimentation 
must be relentlessly exploited. On the consumption side, we must 
explore every nook and cranny of industrial and individual want. 
Such efforts, well organized, well financed, and persistently fol- 
lowed, have an excellent chance to produce startling results both on 
the side of uses and of cost. Only by this road can we disperse the 
ali-pervading gloom that prevails today. It requires no prophet to 


see that cotton as a commodity must be saved if there is to be a 
long-run salvation of the cotton farmer. 








| 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
I want to express my appreciation to my fellow Members of 
the House for their cooperation and courtesy to the propo- 
nents of H. R. 11, which I introduced and which is now 
before the Committee on Ways and Means. 

The occasion for the introduction of H. R. 11 was caused 
by certain facts from which stem many of our current legis- 
lative problems today, of which that of a national, uniform 
old-age pension is paramount. 

Proof of its primary importance lies in this fact: That 
today in the United States there is an estimated total of 
12,450,000 senior citizens over the age of 60. By contrast 
there were 10,385,026 persons over 60 years of age in the 
United States in April 1930, according to the Bureau of the 
Census. 

We must conclude from these figures that the number 
over 60 is increasing more rapidly in the total population 
because of the increased average age of the population. 

Cognizant of this fact and adding to it the economic 
depression years, it is easy to understand the necessity for 
@ national old-age pension. 

This increasing total in that age group over 60, which 
numbers an average increase since 1930 of 248,000 senior 
citizens a year, is the norm from which the paradoxical 
and often tragic conditions begin among our aged. 

With this rapidly increasing portion of our population 
faced with economic problems definitely their own and the 
apparent lack of emphasis placed upon it legislatively, it was 
imperative that a bill be introduced which would tend to 
ameliorate this condition. 

I introduced, in consequence, H. R. 11, which is a bill 
known as the improved General Welfare Act, to provide 
for and promote the general welfare of the United States 
by supplying to the people a more liberal distribution and 
increase of purchasing power; enabling certain aged citizens 
to retire from gainful employment; improving and stabiliz- 
ing gainful employment for other citizens; stimulating agri- 
culture and industrial production and general business and 
alleviating unemployment and the hazards cf insecurity of 
old age; to provide a method whereby citizens shall con- 
tribute directly or indirectly to the purchase of and receive 
a retirement annuity; to provide for the necessary revenue 
to be placed in a general welfare fund to operate a con- 
tinuing plan therefor; to provide for the appropriation and 
expenditure of such revenue; to provide penalties for viola- 
tion of the act, and for other purposes. 

For the past 10 years I have been interested in the philos- 
ophy that is generally evidenced in H. R. 11. Observation 
definitely indicated that technological development and a gen- 
eral contraction of credit throughout the entire Nation 
caused an accumulative pyramiding of unemployment among 
our citizens within this Nation. As this pyramiding increased 
the elderly citizens of our Nation were very rapidly placed in 
a position of economic insecurity. 

Further, my observations definitely indicated that out of 
this group our elderly citizens were apparently being placed 
in a more hazardous position than the younger generation, if 
that is possible. 

Many of them, as you and I know, lost their lifetime savings 
by investments in institutions in which they had every right 
to have confidence and through the lack of regulations gov- 
erning certain types of financial and investment institutions. 
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This constantly cumulative condition did of necessity create 
a definite chaotic condition, not only pertaining to the el- 
derly citizens of the Nation but to the younger generation as 
well. 

I readily appreciate that there are many differences of 
opinion as to how the condition with which our Nation is 
confronted originated, but in my opinion, gentlemen, we 
have reached a stage where it is highly imperative that 
greater security through purchasing power be given to the 
citizens of this Nation. 

During the Seventy-fifth Congress I secured the services of 
a clipping bureau and accumulated some 520 public addresses 
and public releases from outstanding industrialists, econo- 
mists, and educational leaders, and while 289 of them defi- 
nitely incorporated in their address the fact that our Nation 
to have recovery must provide means of greater purchasing 
power, none of them suggested a method whereby that pur- 
chasing power would become operative, and I sincerely feel 
that in H. R. 11 we have an equitable and consistent proposal 
of legislation that will to a reasonable degree furnish that 
purchasing power and at the same time will provide not only 
feasible economic security to the elderly citizens of 60 years 
or more but will create an economic condition whereby the 
younger generation will have greater opportunities of sus- 
taining themselves and enjoying the home life that means so 
much to our general social welfare. 

Our purchasing power in this Nation is, in my opinion, a 
definite principle upon which sound economic philosophy 
must be based, and this subject is one that should not be ap- 
proached without due regard to our laws, our traditions, and 
our needs and in which cold facts should overbalance politics. 

I wish to pay tribute to the President of our Nation for 
originating and having enacted into law the Social Security 
Act. I think it was a splendid approach to a situation that 
essentially needed correction, but, in my opinion, the Social 
Security Act is not broad enough to cover the general eco- 
nomic welfare of the citizens of our Nation. It is not uniform 
in either pensions or administration. It has a means test 
forcing our senior citizens to pauperism, and it has not at 
this time an equitable tax, but rather one that takes money 
to be invested in capital goods and wages in industry out of 
business activity and freezes it in a reserve known as the 
old-age reserve account, 

The principles of H. R. 11, I believe, are in accord with 
the majority of authorities on social security in the United 
States and abroad. It provides for a uniform national old- 
age pension which is administered uniformly. It provides for 
the elimination of the means test, which today is proving 
one of the greatest problems in the cost of administration 
of the Social Security Act. It provides for a ceiling on pen- 
sions of $60 monthly for all those over 60 years of age. 

It further provides as a means of paying such a pension 
@ gross income tax of 2 percent. These four principles make 
up in essence H. R. 11. 

It is admittedly a complex and cumbersome task to ad- 
ministrate anything as huge as a national social-security 
law. Consequently, it is pertinent that the greatest care be 
given to the types and forms of administration. A uniform 
system of administration would obviously cost considerably 
less than a system which varied with each State and some- 
times with each county in that State. 

The elimination of the means test is not only humanitarian 
and definitely in accord with the American spirit of in- 
dependence which is our heritage but is economically sound. 

At the present time one of the major costs of the adminis- 
tration of the Social Security Act, particularly in State as 
compared to Federal overheads, is the expense of investigating 
and recording the humblings of pride and independence of 
many of our senior citizens. From this aspect alone the 
means test is untenable. I am informed by competent so- 
ciologists that it is such administrative mechanics as the 
means test which disintegrate character. This problem I 


krow we of the administration have attempted to solve and 
keep uppermost in our programs for the general welfare since 
1932. 
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Economically elimination of the means test cuts the ex- 
pense of administration by an estimated 40 percent. The 
importance of this cannot be overstressed in legislation 
wherein the two major points for consideration must be, from 
the lawmakers’ viewpoint, the tax involved and the adminis- 
tration at the least cost. 

When in addition to this complex problem a national old- 
age pension which is not uniform is administered, the injus- 
tices and inequitabilities of the problem become very ap- 
parent. This is why the principle of uniformity as applied 
to the administration and to the amount of a national old- 
age pension has been provided in H. R. 11. 

It is manifestly unfair for a senior citizen in Mississippi 
to receive from the State an old-age pension of $4.02 when a 
senior citizen in New York receives a pension amounting to 
$21.42 monthly. 

The problem here is based on néed as well as a reward for 
past services rendered. Of necessity we are forced to the 
conclusion that the senior citizen in Mississippi needs $21.42 
just as much as the senior citizen of New York. This ex- 
emplifies the paramount necessity for enacting a pension 
which will be nationally uniform. 

The introduction of a gross-income tax as a means of in- 
come with which to pay a uniform national old-age pension 
is peculiarly pertinent at this time. The gross income tax, 
which I will define later in my statement, is admittedly in 
economic theory a tax not based upon the ability to pay. 
It is, however, a tax which so broadens the tax base as to 
materially reduce the total amount of taxes paid by an indi- 
vidual citizen if enacted. There were two reasons for intro- 
ducing the gross-income tax. It was necessary in order to 
provide an adequate old-age pension to find a tax that would 
bring sufficient revenue to the Government to do so. The 
corollary to this was to find a tax equitable, easy to under- 
stand, and which would not place a burden in the form of a 
concentrated or specialized tax on any one group. 

In principle there is possibility that Arthur J. Altmeyer, 
Chairman of the Social Security Board, agrees with this tax 
for at the present time the pay-roll tax, which is in essence a 
gross-income tax, is already in operation under the Social 
Security Act. However, in its enactment it is to be observed 
that, though it is a form of gross-income tax, it tends to 
concentrate and raise the tax base. This is because it applies 
to one group whereas application of the same principle na- 
tionally will lower the tax base. 

Interpreting “gross income” as meaning the total gross 
revenue directly or indirectly received or credited to any per- 
son, partnership, firm, association, or corporation or any legal 
entity whatsoever, I wish to submit the following tables to 
show the total gross income of the Nation for 1934 and for 
1936, which have been furnished me by Mr. Robert R. 
Nathan, Chief of the Income Section, Division of Economic 
Research of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
United States Department of Commerce. From these tables 
we can determine what a 2-percent gross-income tax would 
approximately produce in revenue: 

Gross income, 1934 


From security transactions... i... nccncse= $47, 000, 000, 000 
From sale of tangible goods (including real 
I iis lind ceeds mR RS pas 118, 000, 000, 000 
From sale of intangible goods (telephone services, 
insurance, professional services, etc.) _._.-.._.. 21, 500, 000, 000 
CIOVOTMEIONS TAK MOON. ood iain ewnncocion 9, 500, 000, 000 
Income from wages, salaries, and interest....._ 50, 000, 000, 000 
Piiscelianeous -IMCOMO ahi cnn ses neneeu senses 25, 000, 000, 000 
Total gross income, 1934.............6.cs0< 271, 000, 000, 000 
Gross income, 1936 
From security trensacioms.... c...ccccnncnss $125, 000, 000, 000 
From sale of tangible goods (including real 
RN eto eteniien in aeihenneeneiae 202, 000, 000, 000 


From sale of intangible goods (telephone serv- 

ices, insurance, professional services, etc.)---- 
Government tak TROP. 2.26 cee ccacnne 
Income from wages, salaries, and interest._...... 


Total. groes 1N00N0,, 1996 5 ccdiccscsnscwnsn 449, 000, 000, C00 


Assuming that the gross income of our Nation for 1939 will 
be equal to that of 1936, we then would proceed on the basis 


25, 000, 000, G00 
10, 000, 000, 000 
62, 000, 000, 000 








of levying a 2-percent gross-income tax on $449,000,000,000 
minus a total represented by the exemptions contained in 
H. R. 11. 

The first exemption in H. R. 11 is that on gross incomes of 
$100 per month or less. 

The National Resources Committee has estimated that 24.69 
percent of the aggregite net income of the United States in 
1935-36 was paid to families which received less than $1,250 
per year. 

Since the Department of Commerce reports our aggregate 
net national income for 1936 as being $62,056,000,000, it is 
safe to assume that exempting gross incomes of $100 per 
month or less will mean eliminating approximately $15,265,- 
000,000 from our theoretical taxable total gross income of 
$449,000,000,000, which leaves a theoretical balance of $433,- 
735,000,000. 

Our next exemption is that of gross income to any govern- 
mental agency as defined in H. R. 11. Our latest source of 
information on total tax income is that made available by 
the Twentieth Century Fund and submitted to me by Herbert 
E. Gaston, assistant to the Secretary of the United States 
Treasury, indicates an estimated total of $12,500,000,000, of 
which $5,500,000,000 was estimated as Federal taxes, $2,700,- 
000,000 as State taxes, and $4,300,000,000 as local taxes. 
Twelve billion five hundred million dollars therefore must be 
deducted from our taxable total. Deducting $12,500,000,000 
from our total theoretical taxable balance of $433,735,000,000 
we now have a taxable balance of approximately $421,235,- 
000,000. 

Our next exemption is that to the employer, who would 
deduct from his taxable gross income all items paid by him 
to employees in return for services. 

The total private pay roll in the United States for 1937 
equaled $37,.368,000,000, according to N. H. Engle, Acting 
Director of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce. 

We now subtract this total of $37,368,000,000 from our 
theoretical taxable balance of $421,235,000,000, which leaves 
a theoretical taxable balance of $383,867,000,000. 

Our next exemption is that to every “person,” as defined 
in H. R. 11, for taxes paid any political subdivision. In 
other words, every taxpayer would deduct from their taxable 
gross income any amounts paid out for taxes. 

We can for this purpose use the total taxes collected by 
Federal, State, and local governments in 1937 as estimated 
by the Twentieth Century Fund and furnished me by Herbert 
E. Gaston, Assistant to the Secretary of the United States 
Treasury, which estimate totals $12,500,000,000. 

Subtracting the sum of $12,500,000,000 from our theoretical 
taxable balance of $383,867,000,000, we have then a theoreti- 
cal taxable balance of $371,367,000,000. 

Our next exemption is made to all “persons,” as defined 
in H. R. 11, for interest paid on obligations. In other words, 
the taxpayer wopld deduct from his taxable gross income 
those sums paid out for interest on obligations. To determine 
the total interest paid on obligations by individuals and cor- 
porations, the best source information seems to be the Treas- 
ury Department’s Statistics of Income, furnished me by 
Herbert E. Gaston, Assistant to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
In 1936, according to this source of information, individuals 
paid $554,900,000 in interest, while during that same year 
corporations paid $3,080,700,000 in interest. This totals 
$3,635,600,000 in interest paid out during the year of 1936. 

These figures on interest are known to be incomplete 
because, first, interest paid by individuals not filing income- 
tax returns is not included; second, interest paid by indi- 
viduals but included with business deductions is not avail- 
able; and, third, data from partnership and fiduciary returns 
are not included. 

It is safe to say that we must deduct $4,000,000,000 from 
our theoretical taxable balance of $3'71,367,000,000, leaving a 
theoretical taxable balance of $367,367,000,000. 

The other minor exemptions in H. R. 11 are of such a 
nature that no sound source of information is available on 
which to base a total to be deducted by reason of these minor 
exemptions, 
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It is safe to say that they will not total more than $5,000,- 
000,000, which would leave a theoretical tax balance of 
$362,367,000,000 on which to determine our income. 

A 2-percent gross income tax on $362,367,000,000 would 
provide revenue totaling $7,247,340,000. 

H. R. 11 provides that an annuity shall be paid to every 
citizen of the United States who has attained the age of 60 
who is not engaged in gainful pursuit and who otherwise 
qualifies as provided for in the bill. 

Our 1930 census indicates a total of 10,385,026 persons in 
the United States 60 years of age or over. The Census 
Bureau estimate of July 1938 indicates a total of 12,450,000 
60 years of age or over. 

The number over 60 is increasing more rapidly than the 
population because of the increased average age of the 
population. 

W. L. Austin, Director of the Bureau of the Census, states 
that his Bureau estimated a total of 4,106,588 persons 60 
years of age or over were having gainful occupation in 
November 1937. 

Assuming that every person 60 years of age or over qualify 
and apply for the annuity, we must then divide our tax- 
income of $7,247,340,000 by the total of 12,270,000, which 
would provide approximately $582 annually, or approxi- 
mately $48 per month. 

It is safe to assume that not more than 10,000,000 per- 
sons would qualify, and on this basis our theoretical tax in- 
come would produce approximately $724 annually or ap- 
proximately $60 per month. 

H.R.11 provides for a minimum annuity of $30 per month 
and a maximum of $60 per month. 

I should like to file for the record a table covering the 
statistics I have submitted: 


Gross income, 1936 
From security transactions_-...........---- 
From sale of tangible goods (including real 
estate) 
From sale of intangible goods (telephone serv- 


(a) $125, 000, 000, 000 


(a) 
(a) 


202, 000, 000, 000 





ice, insurance, professional services, etc.) _- 25, 000, 000, 000 
(a> Government tax yoceipe. —..... .....-...-... 10, C00, 000, 000 
(a) Income from wages, salaries, and interest__...§ 62, 000, 000, 0CO 
ye Ee 25, 000, 000, 000 
(a) Total gross income, 1936_............. 449, 000, 000, 000 

Exemptions in H. R. 11 

(b) Gross incomes of $100 per month or under_. $15, 265, 000, 000 
(c) Gross income to Government (1937) _ ------ 12, 500, 000, 000 
(d) Gross-income exemptions to private employ- 

oe Bo) 2 a 37, 368, 000, 000 
(c) Gross-income exemptions to “persons” on 

I I Nini eg sae ecient Gh paar a idles vein aii 12, 500, 000, 000 
(c) Gross-income exemptions to “persons” in 

NT RIN scsi aciethgiek ms teachin pee bine 4, 000, 000, 000 
Misceliancous exemptions ..._.........._._........... 5, 000, 000, 000 

ae Os II iiss ccna enphenntnion tet &6, 633, 000, 000 
(a) Total gross income, 1936____-_-.--------__-- 449, 000, 000, 000 
Total proposed exemptions in H. R. 11_..-.---.. 86, 633, 000, 000 

Theoretical taxable balance__............ 362, 367, 000, 000 


A 2-percent gross-income tax on $362,367,000,000 will produce in 
revenue $7,247,340,000. 


(e) 1930 census indicates total persons 60 years of age 


Tp gt nf ER ie, SS Eon ee 10, 385, 026 
(e) Bureau of Census estimated number of perscns 60 

bo ee Pe | a ae ee 12, 450, 000 
(e) Bureau of Census estimate in November 1937 of 

persons 60 years of age and over gainfully em- 

Nia ntie s eens it edie eee esac 4, 106, 588 


Assuming that every person 60 years of age or over would qualify, 
$7,247,340,000 divided by 12,450,000 equals $582 annually. 

Assuming that 10,000,000 persons 60 years or over would qualify, 
$7,247,340,000 divided by 10,000,000 equals $724 annually. 

SOURCE OF INFORMATION 

(a) Mr. Robert R. Nathan, Chief of the Income Section, Division 
of Economic Research of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Department of Commerce. 

(b) National Resources Committee. 

(c) Herbert E. Gaston, Assistant to the Secretary of the United 
States Treasury. 

(d) N. H. Engle, Acting Director of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce. 

(e) W. L. Austin, Director, Bureau of Census, 
Department of Commerce, 


United States 





































































Public Welfare Assistance Payments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 2, 1939 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, a resolution “memorializing 
Congress and the President of the United States to appro- 
priate funds for the public welfare assistance payments on the 
basis of 6624 percent by the Federal Government to 334 per- 
cent by the State of South Carolina” reached me yesterday 
afternoon, and I hasten to call the attention of the Congress 
to the same. The resolution is as follows: 


House resolution memorializing Congress and the President of the 
United States to appropriate funds for the public welfare assist- 
ance payments on the basis of 6624 percent by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to 3344 percent by the State of South Carolina 


Whereas the total estimated revenue for general purposes in the 
State of South Carolina amounts to $10,576,533.10; and 

Whereas for the year 1939-40 the appropriations recommended 
by the South Carolina State Budget Commission amount to $10,- 
524,970.29 exclusive of any appropriation whatever for the social 
sccurity program in South Carolina; and 

Whereas if these appropriations recommended by the South Caro- 
lina Budget Commission are enacted into law, there will be either 
no funds for the purpose of granting old-age assistance payments 
and other payments under the public-welfare program of South 
Carolina, or there will be a necessity for levying new or additional 
texes on the over-burdened taxpayers of South Carolina; and 

Whereas the average per-capita income for the State of South 
Carolina is among the lowest in the United States; and 

Whereas it is a well-recognized fact throughout the Nation that 
the ability of South Carolina to care for its aged needy is far 
below that of most other States; and 

Whereas the National Government has recognized through the 
enactment of social security legislation the responsibility of the 
United States to its aged and needy: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of South 

arolina, That the President and the Congress of the United States 
be, and they are hereby, memorialized to provide at this session of 
the Congress funds for public welfare assistance payments on a 
basis of 6624 percent on the part of the Federal Government to 
331, percent to be appropriated for public welfare assistance pay- 
ments by the State of South Carolina; be it 

Resolved further, That copies of this resolution be sent to the 
President of the United States, the two Senators, and to each 
Member of Congress from the State of South Carolina. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., February 2, 1939. 
Mr. James E. HUNTER, Jr., 
Clerk of the House, South Carolina General Assembly, 
° Columbia, S.C.: 

I have just received a copy of a resolution, “memoralizing Con- 
gress and the President of the United States to appropriate funds 
for the public welfare assistance payments on the basis of 6624 
percent by the Federal Government to 331, percent by the State 
of South Carolina,” which was adopted by the South Carolina 
Hcuse of Representatives, January 31, 1939. I shall direct the 
attention of the Congress to this resolution from the floor of the 
House today, requesting that the text of this resolution be inserted 
in the daily CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp for careful study and considera- 
tion by each Member of the National Congress. Copies of these 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorps containing a reprint of the resolution to- 
gether with my remarks on the subject will be forwarded to you 
at an early date. I am in complete accord with the recommenda- 
tions of the South Carolina House of Representatives, and shall 
do everything within my power to secure enactment of the neces- 
gary and desired legislation. 

JOSEPH R. BRYSON, 
Member of Congress. 


The merit of this resolution is readily apparent. The Na- 
tional Government has recognized through the enactment of 
social-security legislation the responsibility of the United 
States to its aged and needy. The only remaining question 
is to what extent should the National Government participate 
in this program of social security? 

The thought suggested by the foregoing is typical of the 
circumstances confronting the more economically distressed 
It will be observed that under the present program 
the unfortunate who live in the richer States are receiving 
much larger benefits from the Federal Government than those 
who residue in the poorer States. Under this policy many 


States. 
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an unfortunate person is being penalized and is given but a 
pittance due to no fault of his own. 

Since we are one Nation and one people, is it not fair to 
tax the property where it is and provide for the needy where 
they are? There must be greater uniformity in the distribu- 
tion of benefits to the needy. . 

In view of the urgent need for a revision of the “matching” 
features of the present Social Security Act, I endorse the 
suggestion contained in the foregoing resolution and hope 
that this Congress will make more equitable provisions for 
the unfortunate. 





The Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 


EXTENSION OF. REMARKS 
OF 
HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 2, 1939 





ADDRESS BY COL. EDGAR S. GORRELL, JANUARY 17, 1939 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress delivered by Col. Edgar S. Gorrell, president, Air 
Transport Association of America, at annual convention, 
National Aeronautic Association, St. Louis, Mo., January 17, 
1939, entitled “The Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 and Self- 
Government in Industry”: 


“* © * Though they may sometimes have a set-back for a 
time, they will soon rebound and take afresh start * * *.” (Sir 
James Caird, Prairie Farming in America (1859), 94.) 

This observation was made of Americans nearly a century ago by 
an alien to cur shores who was witnessing our efforts to scramble 
out of one of our recurrent depressions. Our capacity to re- 
bound and start afresh has been the wonder of the world, and our 
faith it. that capacity has been the core of our national business 
character. 

Recently, however, that faith has been shaken, and no longer 
can observers speak so certainly of our recuperative powers. We 
have faced a staggering industrial break-down for an entire decade 
and we find that the rebound and fresh start do not come merely by 
wishing. Indeed, after herculean efforts, we are today deeply puz- 
zled to know just how a prolonged rebound is accomplished. 

Rightly or wrongly, in recent years there has been a growing 
tendency to accept two principles as fundamental to a rebounding 
economy. Many persons feel that the application of these prin- 
ciples may lead us back to vigor. The first principle is that to 
permit absolutely free competition in all cases may invite chaos and 
immeasurable waste. The second is that government must be the 
agency for introducing the controls that are necessary to avoid 
the evils of laissez faire. 

The evils to be avoided were abundantly demonstrated during 
the dark days of the late twenties and early thirties. 

Economists of a generation or so ago had assured us of the 
divinity of laissez faire by almost mathematical demonstrations 
that among free competitors the submarginal enterprise was un- 
sound and would be eliminated in a natural and inevitable com- 
petitive purge. The competitive purge, we are told, would keep 
our system always in approximate balance and all would be well 
if only we kept our eyes tightly shut and permitted abso- 
lutely free competition to operate our economy. 

Despite these assurances, we found to our sorrow that abso- 
lutely free competition can too often be a means of swift 
economic suicide. The relatively strong competitor, when the 
business curve falls, can cut prices and wages and resort to other 
means of battle, whereas the relatively weak enterprise may find 
itself deep in the submarginal class, which means extinction. The 
logic of the matter is either that the strong will ultimately ap- 
proach monopoly, or that we will endure colossal waste through 
the repeated births and deaths of the weaker enterprises. ‘Those 
forced out cf business by inability to survive the onslaughts of 
more fortunate competitors in depressed times are not necessarily 
uneconomic enterprises. They are in fact often needed. And the 
strong competitor will either reach out and occupy their place— 
which means monopoly—or new interests will enter the field, 
finally to struggle and die, as did their predecessors, in a vicious 
cycle of waste that does incalculable harm. 

Conscious of the danger in this process of free competition, leaders 
in industry and government have for some years seen that there 
must be means for providing controls and curbs which will make 
the competitive process work in a more orderly manner. As the 
President recently said, “Competition, of course, like all other good 
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things, can be carried to excess.” 
sess., p. 5.) 

The ancient prohibitions of the common law against deceptive 
and dishonest methods of competition are usually not enough to 
introduce the needed sound order. Nor has it sufficed merely to 
supplement the common law with certain additional statutory pro- 
hibitions. The problems of modern industry are too varied and 
complex to be dealt with by a general code of morals. Each business 
has its peculiar problems, changing from day to day, and the 
requisite controls and curbs must be as varied and as changeable as 
the problems which make them necessary. 

Obviously the Government must play a cardinal role in making 
provision for a saner economic system. The propriety of govern- 
mental concern with affairs of business has, indeed, become so 
generally r that many are tempted to suggest that govern- 
ment may itself provide all the controls and curbs which are needed. 
However, were government to go so far, we would soon have a dual 
organization, with government paralleling industry, which would 
become utterly unwieldy. 

It would appear therefore that the role of government must be 
restricted to the most vital things, and that industry itself must be 
enabled to shoulder much of the burden of providing the regulation 
which it needs. How this can best be accomplished for industry 
generally it is difficult to say. One suspects that there is no ready 
formula which can be applied to every business. But Congress has 
recently taken a step designed to meet the needs of one important 
industry, and this step we may well consider with some care. 

In the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 Congress provided that the 
air carriers may reach agreements among themselves, submit them 
to the Civil Aeronautics Authority, and if the Authority approves an 
agreement the carriers are freed of any legal impediments, including 
the antitrust laws, which otherwise would prevent them from carry- 
ing out that agreement (secs. 412, 414). Thus Congress has invited 
the air carriers to take the initiative in attacking the economic ills 
which may from time to time beset them, and to decide upon and 
inaugurate such self-regulation as may be best. In this process the 
role of government is that of overseer or censor; the privilege of free- 
dom from legal inhibitions which otherwise would stand in the way 


(S. Doc. No. 173, 75th Cong., 3d 


of such cooperative action by the carriers is to be afforded only so | 


long as the Government does not find that this privilege would not 
be in the public interest. 

The nature of this provision and its significance to the air-trans- 
port industry is best illuminated by a contrast between it and the 
N. R. A. 

In the report of the committee appointed by the President to 
study the operation of the N. R. A., it was said: 

“N. R. A, was a rathér radical experiment in incorporating in- 
terested economic groups as agencies of government.” (House 
Doc. No. 158, 75th Cong., Ist sess., p. 186.) 

By vesting the air carriers with a qualified privilege of self- 
government, the Civil Aeronautics Act likewise represents some- 
thing of an innovation. But Congress tock care in this case to 
avoid certain characteristics of N. R. A. which largely contributed 
to the difficulties which made the task of successfully adminis- 
tering that statute well nigh insuperable. (Idem, p. 183.) 

In the first place, under N. R. A. the aid of Government was 
offered in the enforcement of the policies of the majority upon 
the minority of an industry. (Idem, p. 127.) Under the Civil 
Aeronautics Act a minority cannot be compelled to do the bidding 
of a majority. There can be no imposition of a code—the law 
permits agreements only, and each carrier is free to agree or not 
to agree to any proposal as it sees fit. 

In the second place, under N. R. A. a violation of standards con- 
tained in a code was punishable by the criminal law. (Idem, p. 9.) 
Under the Civii Aeronautics Act there is no power granted to the 
Government to enforce agreements. The carriers may themselves 
determine how they shall be dealt with if they violate their 
agreements. 

In the third place, under N. R. A. there was “excessive delega- 
tion of power” (idem, p. 183) concerning which the President’s 
committee said: 

“The result was the making of rules to govern the economic 
conduct of private individuals by subordinate and irresponsible 
members of the administrative staff and by code authorities un- 
restrained by the obligations of public office.” (Idem, p. 188.) 

Under the Civil Aeronautics Act there is no delegation of power 
to make and impose rules of conduct. The carriers merely submit 
their proposals to the Authority for approval. 

Of course, it should not be overlooked that the Civil Aeronautics 
Act vests government with the traditional regulatory powers, nota- 
bly rate regulation, but there remains a large area where intelli- 
gent controls can be applied with advantage to all, and in that 
area the Congress has adopted a means which is notably free of 
those features which plagued the administration of N. R. A. The 
value to be derived through permitting agreements instead of 
imposing codes was recognized by the President’s committee when, 
in concluding its report on N. R. A., it was said that any future 
legislation “should be permissive rather than mandatory” and 
added: 

“We also think that the experience of N. R. A. indicates that if 
such rules (regulating competition) are to be formulated, they 
should be initiated by the industries—that is, by the men who 
know most about the problems of the industry and who have to 
apply them in actual practice.” (Idem, p. 192.) 

Thus in the Civil Aeronautics Act Congress has applied the les- 
sons of experience. With the best of legislative measures, however, 
no progress can be made toward meeting the challenge of economic 
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problems unless wise use is made of the opportunity afforded. Gov- 
ernment, on the one hand, and industry, on the other, can sabctage 
the most perfect statute. 

The function of the Civil Aeronautics Authority in determining 
whether to approve or disapprove an intercarrier agreement is of 
crucial significance. It is clear that if the Authority were to 
attempt to decide whether an agreement is economically sound cr 
whether some alternative would more effectively accomplish the 
purpose, much of the value of this machinery will be lost. For to 
do so the Authority would be compelled to stand in the shoes of 
Management and to reach a decision as though Government were 
itself operating the air carriers. The peculiar virtue of leaving the 
formulation of trade practices to the industry affected, rather than 
attempting, as was done under N. R. A., to vest Government with 
this function, would be lost if the Authority were to approve an 
agreement only when it found the agreement to accord with its 
ideas of what seems sound and economical for the industry. 

Government, unless it is actually operating an industry, cannot 
possibly reach decisions on any such basis. Successfully to apply 
purely managerial judgment requires an intimate, hour-to-hour 
experience in the affairs of an industry which no regulatory gov- 
ernmental body can possibly have. The myriad inarticulate judg- 
ments of the businessman—the “hunch,” if you please—are the 
essence of the managerial function and are born only of close 
contact. In the very nature of things, this essence is lacking in 
government. The fact that it is lacking is one of the primary 
reasons for private ownership. When government assumes that it 
can make management’s decisions more soundly than management, 
management becomes the mere servant of government and the 
sham of nominal private ownership might better be torn away 
altogether. The freedom to make mistakes is a privilege vital to 
management. The loss of that freedom would spell the loss of 
private initiative. 

However, there remains to the Authority a role of great impor- 
tance. It should not approve an agreement which would con- 
stitute an oppressive combination against a minority. It should see 
that agreements do not unreasonably discriminate against locali- 
ties or classes of traffic. It should stand fast against any effort to 
overreach the traveling public. It should guard against any attempt 
to escape the responsibilities of furnishing an improving and ex- 
pending transport system suited to the present and future needs 
of the country. These are appropriate and well-understcod objects 
of governmental concern, in the pursuit of which a governmental 
agency should be painstaking and persistent. 

Upon the carriers there rests a responsibility even greater than 
that imposed by the statute upon the Authority. They have been 
given a special privilege, with the expectation that that priv lege 
will be used and used fully. Many are the problems of air transport 
which are common in their nature and susceptible of cooperative 
treatment. The good to be gained by this treatment is incalculable. 
Savings in the elimination of needless duplication of efforts and 
facilities, the coordination of services in a way to promote the con- 
venience of the public, the conservation of the industry’s resources, 
and, above all, the pooling of experience and of judgment in working 
out a sane and orderly regime for the industry—these are the ob- 
jects to which management will devote its efforts. 

In a trenchant discussion of the present railroad situation, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in its fifty-second annual report, 
recently pointed out how the railroads had failed to effectuate 
many economies that might have been attained through cooper- 
ative action. The Commission said (p. 16): 

“If the railroads were in the exuberant health of youth and 
the dominant factors in transportation which they used to be, such 
opportunities (for cooperative action) might be ignored. But that 
day has gone, and the choice for the railroads is between continued 
retrogression and the marshaling of all sources in an endeavor to 
progress * ¢ =” 

May the air carriers weigh well the implications of that state- 
ment; may they preserve, instead of waste, the health of youth 
by using the privilege granted by the Civil Aeronautics Act to pro- 
mote cooperative endeavor now. 

We are all familiar with the complaint that the full application 
of the antitrust laws enshrouds with uncertainty many attempts 
at wise cooperative endeavor and thereby deters much that would 
be good as well as what might be bad. President Wilson recog- 
nized the harm that comes from the uncertainty of the antitrust 
laws and sought a way to improve them. 

“Nothing hampers business like uncertainty,” he said, 

“Nothing daunts or discourages it like the necessity to take 
chances, to run the risk of falling under the condemnation of the 
law before it can make sure what the law is” (CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, p. 1963, vol. 51 (January 20, 1914)). 

Despite boisterous analogies drawn between the antitrust laws 
and ineffective laws against dispensing vice or liquor (Arnold, The 
Folklore of Capitalism (1937), 208-209), we are told that the Sher- 
man Act and its supplementary statutes have made it nearly im- 
possible to carry out any extensive program of stabilizing com- 
petitive relationships by cooperative action. For years various 
courses have been suggested at least to narrow the area of doubt 
in the application of those laws; some have been tried, and some 
have been abandoned. (Tippetts & Livermore, Public Control of 
Business (1932), 680-700; Note, 45 Harvard Law Review 566 (1932).) 
No one yet seems to have hit upon the means for effecting a de- 
Sirable reform, for in almost any proposal there are inherent de- 
fects which have seemed to many persons to outweigh possible 
advantages. In any case it seems reasonably clear that, whatever 
action may sometime be found desirable to suit the antitrust laws 
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mere satisfactorily to the needs of business, ample provision must 
be made for the peculiar requirements of different industries. As 
Walton Hamilton recently observed: 

“The simple uniformity of the older acts may have to give way 
to an accommodation of public oversight to the varying needs of 
different trades.” (The Problem of Antitrust Reform, 32 Columbia 
Law Review 173, 177 (1932).) 

This accommodation of public oversight to the needs of air 
transport is provided for in the Civil Aeronautics Act. Whether 
the method applied in this case would be appropriate in any other, 
we can hardly say, and the question is, in any event, academic. 
The important point for our consideration is that a vital part of 
this industry, in which we are all so deeply concerned, is offered a 
way to be relieved of some of the uncertainties and complexities 
which have created so many baffling issues in other instances. 

It is too early for us to predict what the results of this privilege 
will be. It is, however, altogether possible that it may forestall 
the future accretion of complicated legislative measures regulating 
the air-transport industry. Indeed, it may obviate any need for 
the Authority to exercise some of the powers granted it in the 
present act. There is never reason for legislative or administrative 
regulation if problems can be satisfactorily dealt with in some 
other way. And if the air-transpcrt industry can use its privilege 
to enter into agreements, and to provide its own enforcement 
procedures for the maintenance of those agreements, so as to pre- 
vent abuses and maladjustments, the task of government will be 
enormously eased. Whether this will happen depends, of course, 
upon the willingness of the Authority to give the industry an 
opportunity to perform the task, and upon the intelligence and 
foresight of the industry in availing itself of the opportunity. 

The test, therefore, is ahead of us. It is a test of statesmanship 
of a new order in a new field. Upon the outcome of the test rests 
the future of air transport. If government and the industry fail, 
the clinging fog of multiplying regulations obscures our course. 
If they succeed, a clear skyway opens before us. 


Handling a Case Under the New Federal Rules 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALFRED L. BULWINKLE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1939 


ADDRESS BY JUDGE JOHN J. PARKER BEFORE THE VIRGINIA 
STATE BAR ASSOCIATION, AUGUST 6, 1938 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to exten 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
by Judge John J. Parker, of Charlotte, N. C., before the Vir- 
ginia State Bar Association at Hot Springs, Va., August 6, 
1938: 

Some lawyers who have had little or no practice in the Federal 
courts are opposed to the new rules of practice because they mis- 
takenly imagine that the old Conformity Act made the State prac- 
tice in civil cases applicable in those courts. Those of us who are 
reasonably familiar with Federal practice know that this was not 
true and that the Conformity Act, instead of producing real con- 
formity, resulted in a hybrid practice full of pitfalls for even a 
skilled practitioner. The Conformity Act did not touch the practice 
in equity causes, and the Federal courts followed their own practice 
in this branch of jurisprudence, a practice different in many respects 
even from the equity practice of those States in which the distinc- 
tion between actions at law and suits in equity had not been abol- 
ished. In law actions the Conformity Act was held not to apply to 
the discharge of the separate function of the judge. The result was 
that whenever the State practitioner came into the Federal courts 
he was confronted with a mass of technical and unfamiliar rules 
with which he had to familiarize himself by special study before he 
could feel assured of his ability to handle his case properly. 

The purpose of the act of 1934 was to abolish technicalities in the 
Federal practice and to provide a practice so simple that any lawyer 
of ordinary ability could handle a case in the Federal courts without 
difficulty and without danger to his client’s rights. Two funda- 
mental reforms were made the basis of the attempt: First, to abolish 
the procedural distinction between actions at law and suits in 
equity; second, to regulate procedure by simple rules of court. The 
rules adopted by the Supreme Court embodying these reforms 
should not be considered as a new technical procedure worked out 
by the Federal courts for the regulation of a peculiar practice. They 
are the product of the best thought of the American bar and have 
been devised by lawyers from all sections of the country to give 
those courts an ideal code of practice adapted to mcdern conditions. 
They embody a practice which is better and simpler than anything 
heretofore achieved either in this country or in England, and which 
might well be adopted in the interest of expediticn and efficiency 
in all courts, State as well as Federal. 
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The opposition which has arisen to them in some quarters is due, 
I think, to the inherent conservatism of the professional mind, a 
conservatism which in the time of Oliver Cromwell led the lawyers 
of the temple to oppose the use of the English language instead 
of “law French” as the language of the court records. One of the 
remarkable things about the law is that, while the substantive law, 
which deals with the rights of individuals in the community, has 
always kept pretty well abreast of the needs of the times, the ad- 
jective law, which deals with the practice of lawyers in the courts, 
has been woefully backward in its development. The reason of 
this is that the customary procedure seems simple to the good 
lawyer, for the reason that anything seems simple to the man that 
understands it, and the good lawyer, therefore, does not realize 
the necessity of change. The man who is not a good lawyer does 
not have a sufficient understanding of the subject to propose needed 
changes, and so nothing is done until popular clamor forces reform. 
As a result of this attitude we have seen a large part of the proper 
business of the courts taken over by lay agencies and administrative 
tribunals, which cannot handle it as well as the courts could if 
they had a procedure in keeping with modern conditions. 

The new rules give the Federal courts such a procedure. It is 
free of technicalities and so simple that any lawyer of ordinary 
ability who understands any system of procedure can familiarize 
himself with it sufficiently in one sitting to handle any ordinary 
case. For the handling of unusual situations, as to which the 
lawyer would consult the books in any event, it provides a simple 
handbock of rules of less than 100 pages, well indexed, in which 
he can, in a few moments, find the rule applicable. My purpose 
this morning is to point out the ease with which an ordinary case 
can be conducted under these rules. I shall not enter into a dis- 
cussion of technical matters which seldom arise, nor shall I discuss 
the genesis of the rules or compare them with other forms of 
practice. Such a discussion would tend to complicate matters and 
lead to the impression that there is difficulty where no difficulty in 
fact exists. I wish to point out the broad outlines of the practice 
and to tell you in simple fashion how, in my opinion, an ordinary 
case should be conducted under it. 


BEGINNING SUIT 


The new rules provide for only one form of action to be known 
as a Civil action (2). Such action is commenced by filing a com- 
plaint in court (3). The complaint provided by the rules is a very 
simple matter. No knowledge of the technicalities of pleading is 
required. It must contain only three things: (a) a statement 
of the grounds of jurisdiction; (b) a short and plain statement of 
plaintiff’s claim showing that he is entitled to relief; (c) a de- 
mand for relief, and this demand may be in the alternative 
and may ask relief of several different types (7 and 8). Rule 
9 further simplifies the matter of pleading by specifically pro- 
viding that it shall not be necessary to aver the capacity of a 
party to sue or be sued; that circumstances constituting fraud 
or mistake shall be stated with particularity; that malice, intent, 
knowledge, and other conditions of mind may be averred gen- 
erally; that a general allegation of performance of conditions 
precedent is sufficient; that it is sufficient to aver that an 
official document was issued or an Official act was done in com- 
pliance with law; that in pleading a judgment it is sufficient 
to aver the judgment without setting forth matter showing juris- 
diction to render it; and that items of special damage shall be 
specifically stated. 

All pleadings, including the complaint, must be signed by the 
party or his attorney. They need not be verified. The signa- 
ture of the attorney is a certificate that he has read the pleading, 
that in his opinion there is ground to support it, and that it is 
not introduced for delay (11). 

A pertinent matter for consideration in commencing suit is 
joinder of causes and parties, and as to joinder of causes the rules 
specifically provide that any claims against the opposing party 
may be joined in the complaint and remedies may be asked not- 
withstanding that under the prior practice one could have been 
prosecuted only after the other had been prosecuted to a conclu- 
sion. Particular provision is made for joining a claim for money 
and for setting aside a fraudulent conveyance in one action (18). 
As to joinder of parties, the ordinary rule is that persons having a 
joint interest in the subject of the controversy shall be joined. 
When a person who should join as a plaintiff refuses to do so, he 
may be made a defendant. When persons are not indispensable 
parties the court in its discretion may proceed without making 
them parties if its jurisdiction over them as to either service of 
process or venue can be acquired only by their consent or volun- 
tary appearance or if their joinder would oust the jurisdiction of 
the court (19a and b). Persons may be joined as parties where 
right to relief is asserted by or against them jointly or severally 
or a common question of law or fact is involved (20). Misjoinder 
is no ground for dismissal (21). The matter is taken care of by 
liberal rule authorizing consolidation and separation for purposes 
of trial (42). 

When the complaint is filed the summons issues (4). Service 
must be made by a marshal or deputy marshal or by any person 
specially appointed by the court (4c). Service is made by deliver- 
ing copy of the summons and complaint (4d). The rules contain 
elaborate provisions with respect to service on infants, corpora- 
tions, persons non compos mentis, etc. 

BEGINNING DEFENSE OF SUIT 


The defensive pleading is the answer. It must be filed within 20 
days after service of the summons and complaint, except in cases 
against the Government, where 60 days is allowed (12). The time 






for filling answer may, however, be enlarged by the court (6b). The 
answer must be signed by the defendant or his counsel and must 
state in short and plain terms the defense to each claim asserted and 
must admit or deny averments of the complaint. Averments not 
so denied are deemed admitied. Affirmative defenses must be spe- 
cifically pleaded (8b, c, and d). Rule 8c sets forth the affirmative 
defenses which it is necessary to plead, as follows: “Accord and 
satisfaction, arbitration and award, assumption of risk, contribu- 
tory negligence, discharge in bankruptcy, duress, estoppel, failure of 
consideration, fraud, illegality, injury by fellow servant, laches, 
license, payment, release, res judicata, statute of frauds, statute of 
limitations, waiver, and any other matter constituting an avoidance 
or affirmative defense.” 

Demurrers, pleas, and exceptions for insufficiency of pleadings are 
abolished (7c) and every defense, either of law or fact, must be 
asserted in the answer, except that six defenses specifically named 
in rule 12b may be presented by motion. They are: (1) Lack of 
jurisdiction over the subject matter, (2) lack of jurisdiction over 
the person, (3) improper venue, (4) insufficiency of process, (5) 
insufficiency of service of process, (6) failure to state a claim upon 
which relief can be granted. Before answering, the defendant may 
move for a bill of particulars, which, when filed, becomes a part of 
the pleadings (12c). 

The next question which the attorney for the defendant must 
consider is the question of asserting counterclaims in the answer. 
The rules require that a counterclaim arising out of the same 
transaction or occurrence must be asserted in the answer (13a). 
The answer may set up as a counterclaim any claim against the 
opposite party, although it is not compulsory to set it up if it does 
not arise out of the transaction or occurrence that is the subject 
matter of the opposing claim (13b). When a pleader fails to set up 
a counterclaim through oversight, inadvertence or excusable neglect, 
he may by leave of court set it up by amendment (13f). There is 
provision that additional parties may be brought into the action 
for the granting of complete relief (13h). 

An interesting and important provision of the rules which goes 
beyond most code provisions as to pleading counterclaims is the 
third party practice prescribed by rule 14. Under this practice a 
defendant may bring into an action instituted against him a 
third party who is or may be liable to him or to the plaintiff for 
all or part of the plaintiff's claim against him. Such a third party 
must be brought in by summons and complaint and has a right, of 
course, to file answer. 

THE REPLY TO DEFENDANT'S PLEADING 


The rules provide that there shall be a complaint and an answer 
and there shall be a reply if the answer contains a counterclaim 
denominated as such. I shall not go into detail as to the pleadings 
where there is a cross action or where the third party practice is 
followed. In the ordinary case of plaintiff and defendant it is suffi- 
cient to remember that a reply is required only when a counterclaim 
is asserted (7a). The court may, however, order a reply to be filed 
to an answer (7a); and the practice of ordering a reply would seem 
to be especially appropriate where affirmative defenses are asserted. 
Provision is made also that where a counterclaim is asserted 
in the answer the plaintiff may bring in a third party for the liti- 
gation of liability under such counterclaim (14b). 

DEMAND OF JURY TRIAL 

It is to be remembered that the practice prescribed by the new 
rules governs actions formerly triable in equity as well as those 
formerly triable at law. The parties to actions legal in character 
are entitled to a jury trial as a matter of right. Actions equitable 
in character are heard before the judge in accordance with the 
former practice. All confusion under the new rules is avoided by a 
provision that the right to jury trial is waived unless demanded 
(38d). It is preserved by demanding trial by jury, which is done by 
serving a demand in writing on the opposite party at any time after 
the commencement of the action and not later than 10 days after 
the service of the last pleading directed to the issue upon which the 
jury trial is demanded (38b). If one party demands a jury trial on 
only a part of the issues, any. other party within 10 days may 
demand a jury trial as to the remainder (38c). Where jury trial is 
not demanded, the issues are tried by the court, except that the 
court in its discretion may order a trial by a jury of any or all 
issues (89b). In actions not triable of right by a jury, i. e., in 
actions which formerly would have been heard in equity, the court 
may try the case with an advisory jury as under the old prac- 
tice (39c). 

DEPOSITIONS AND DISCOVERY 

The subject of preparing for trial by taking depositions or obtain- 
ing discovery is covered by rules 26 to 37, inclusive. After jurisdic- 
tion has been obtained over any defendant or over property which 
is the subject of the action, the testimony of any person, whether a 
party or not, may be taken on leave of court by deposition for the 
purpose of discovery or for use as evidence in the action, or for both 
purposes. After answer has been served the depositions may be 
taken without obtaining leave of court (26a). The witness may be 
examined with relation to any relevant matter (26b). Protection 
against abuse is provided by rule 30 b and d, to the effect that the 
court may, upon motion, make an order that a deposition shall not 
be taken or that it may be taken only at some designated place 
other than stated in the notice, or that it may be taken only on 
written interrogatories, or that certain matters shall not be inquired 
into, or that the scope of the examination shall be limited to cer- 
tain matters, etc. The court is also authorized to terminate or 
limit the examination. 
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Depositions in the United States may be taken before any officer 


authorized to administer oaths (28a). Reasonable notice must be 
given (30a). When depositions are taken in foreign countries they 
must be taken under letters rogatory or before a consul, vice con- 
sul, etc. (28b). Depositions taken under the rules may be used, 
first, for contradicting or impeaching the testimony of the deponent 
as a witness; second, where the deposition is that of a party or an 
Officer, etc., of a corporation, partnership, or association, it may be 
used by an adverse party for any purpose; third, when the witness 
is dead or is at a greater distance than 100 miles from the place of 
trial, and in certain other cases specified, it may be used by any 
party for any purpose. If only part of the deposition is offered 
by a party, the adverse party may require him to introduce all of 
it which is relevant to the part introduced, and any party may in- 
troduce other parts (26d). Objections as to the admissibility of 
the testimony may be made when the deposition is offered in evi- 
dence (26e). Irregularities in the taking of the deposition or in the 
return are waived unless objection is seasonably made (32). Depo- 
sitions of parties or witnesses may be taken by means of written 
interrogatories (31). The court may order the production of docu- 
ments or inspection of property (34). It may order the physical 
or mental examination of persons (35a). The admission of facts 
and of the genuineness of documents may be demanded and costs 
and reasonable attorney’s fees may be imposed for failure to make 
such admission (36 and 37). Refusals to answer or to make dis- 
closure after the court order may be punished by attachment for 
contempt, by striking the pleadings, imposing costs, and by the 
entry of such other orders as may be just in the premises (37). 


OTHER MATTERS IN ADVANCE OF REGULAR TRIAL 


The new rules contain a number of very important features 
for expediting the disposition of cases. One of the most im- 
portant of these is rule 16, providing for pretrial procedure. 
Under this rule the court may direct the attorneys for parties 
to appear for a conference to consider simplification of issues, 
amendments of pleadings, possibility of obtaining admissions of 
fact and of documents, limitation of expert witnesses, preliminary 
references, etc. Upon such conference the court is to make an 
order reciting the action taken, the amendments allowed, the 
agreements made, etc., and such order when entered controls the 
subsequent course of the action unless modified at the trial to 
prevent manifest injustice (16). Default judgment for failure 
to answer may be obtained before the clerk where plaintiff’s claim 
is for a sum certain; in other cases before the court (55). Where 
judgment is taken through mistake, inadvertence, surprise or ex- 
cusable neglect, it may be set aside on motion made within a rea- 
sonable time, but in no case exceeding 6 months after such judg- 
ment (60). Summary judgment may be entered where it is made 
to appear that there is no genuine issue as to any material fact 
and that the moving party is entitled to judgment as a matter 
of law (56). At any time more than 10 days before trial begins, 
a party defending against a claim may sexve upon the adverse 
party an offer to allow judgment to be taken against him as 
specified in the offer with costs then accrued. If the adverse 
party refuses to accept the offer and fails to obtain a more 
favorable judgment, he does not recover costs (68), but must him- 
self pay them from the time of the offer. Declaratory judgments 
are provided for under the recent statute and the court may order 
a speedy hearing of a motion for a declaratory judgment and may 
advance it on the calendar. Jury trials may be had in an appli- 
cation for declaratory judgments upon demand where the matter 
is one in which a jury trial could be had as a matter of right 
(57). Reference to a master is provided for, but it is stated that 
the reference shall be the exception and not the rule (538b). In 
actions to be tried by a jury, reference shall be made only when 
the issues are complicated (53b). The report of the master in 
jury actions is admissible as evidence, but, in these actions, he 
does not report the evidence (53e3). In nonjury actions the 
evidence is reported together with the findings of fact and con- 
clusions of law and is heard by the court upon objections. The 
court is required to accept the master’s findings of fact unless 
clearly erroneous (53e2). 


TRIAL 


A number of matters affecting the trial of the case have been 
settled by the rules and are worth remembering. In the first place, 
the right of plaintiff to dismiss his case, at any time before verdict, 
has been modified. The rules provide that the case may be dis- 
missed by a stipulation of all the parties at any time or may be 
dismissed by the plaintiff at any time before the service of answer; 
but otherwise it may not be dismissed save upon order of court 
and upon such terms and conditions as the court deems proper 
(41). Where plaintiff has previously dismissed in any court an 
action based on or including the same claim, his notice of dis- 
missal the second time operates as an adjudication on the merits. 
It is also provided that after the plaintiff has completed his pres- 
entation of evidence, the defendant without waiving the right to 
offer evidence may move for dismissal on the ground that plaintiff 
has shown no right to relief; and a dismissal under this motion 
other than a dismissal for lack of jurisdiction or for improper 
venue operates as an adjudication upon the merits (41b). The 
court is given the widest sort of discretion in ordering the consoli- 
dation of cases involving a common question of law or fact or in 
ordering separate trials of any claim, cross claim, counter-claim, etc., 
when deemed to be in the interest of justice or in furtherance of 
convenience (42). 
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The court may examine jurors itself or may permit their exam- 
ination by the parties (47a). One or two persons to serve as alter- 
nate jurors may be impaneled at the court’s direction (47b). Par- 
ties may stipulate that a jury shall consist of less than 12 or that 
the finding of a stated majority may be taken as the finding of 
the jury (48). The court may submit special interrogatories to 
the jury and require a special verdict in the form of an answer to 
such interrogatories, or it may submit special interrogatories along 
with submission of the general issue, and in such case the special 
interrogatories control the answer to the general issue (49). 

Testimony is to be taken orally in open court (43a). Unwilling 
or hostile witnesses may be interrogated by leading questions. 
Adverse parties or officers, etc., of the corporation which is an 
adverse party, may be called and interrogated by leading questions 
and contradicted and impeached. Adverse parties so called may be 
c:oss-examined only upon the subject matter of the examination in 
chief (43b). Formal exceptions to rulings or orders of court are 
unnecessary, but the objection must show the action which it was 
desired that the court take or the grounds of the objection (46). 
Where evidence is excluded the record should show an offer of 
proof, which the court may require to be made out of the hearing 
of the jury (43c). A motion for directed verdict at the close of 
the evidence of an opponent does not waive the right to offer 
evidence, and such a motion which is not granted is not a waiver 
of trial by jury even though all the parties to the action have 
moved for directed verdict. A motion for a directed verdict must 
state the specific grounds therefor (50a). When a motion for 
directed verdict made at the close of the evidence is denied, the 
court is deemed to have submitted the action to the jury subject 
to a determination of the questions raised by the motion, and 
within 10 days after verdict the party making such motion may 
move to set aside the verdict and for judgment as though such 
motion had been granted (50b). 

The rules specifically provide for exceptions to instructions and 
for the time of charging the jury. Objections to instructions must 
be entered before the jury retires to consider its verdict, and such 
objections must state distinctly the matter to which objection is 
made and the grounds of the objection, but opportunity must be 
given by the court for the objection to be made out of the hearing 
of the jury. The instruction to the jury, i. e., the court’s charge, 
must be given after the arguments are completed (51). 

Where the court finds the facts the finding shall not be set 
aside upon appeal unless clearly wrong (52), but subject to this 
rule an appeal in cases where the findings are made by the judge 
brings up the facts as well as the law. 

PROVISIONAL AND FINAL REMEDIES AND SPECIAL PROCEEDINGS 


Arrest, attachment, garnishment, replevin, sequestration, etc., are 
governed by State law (64). Preliminary injunctions are issued 
only on notice to adverse parties. Temporary restraining orders 
issue for not more than 10 days and expire at the end of that time 
unless renewed. They may be dissolved upon 2 days’ notice 
(65). Execution follows State practice. A judgment creditor, how- 
ever, May examine any person, including the judgment debtor, 
either in accordance with the rules relating to deposition and 
discovery or in accordance with State practice (69). 

APPEALS 


Appeals to the Supreme Court of the United States follow the old 
practice with petition for appeal, assignment of errors, order allow- 
ing appeal, etc. (72). Appeals to the circuit court of appeals, 
however, are greaily simplified. The old practice of summons and 
severance is abolished (74). Appeal is taken merely by filing notice 
of appeal with the district court. This notice designates the 
judgment or part thereof appealed from and names the court to 
which appeal is taken. The clerk gives the notice to the parties, 
but failure to discharge this duty does not affect the appeal (73 
a and b). Bond in the sum of $250 must be given for costs, except 
in the case of pauper appeals (73c). Supersedeas is allowed where 
appellant desires a stay pending apeal. In case of money judg- 
ment, bond shall be given ‘n an amount sufficient to cover the 
judgment, interest, costs, and damages, unless the court for good 
cause shown fixes a different amount. In other cases the super- 
sedeas bond shall be in such sum as shall cover use and detention 
cif property, damages for delay, etc. (73d). 

The rules greatly simplify the making of the record on appeal. 
Appellant simply serves on appellee a designation of the portions 
of the record to be contained in the record on appeal. Within 10 
days thereafter any other party to the appeal may serve and file 
designation of additional portions (75a). If evidence is to be 
included which was stenographically reported, appellant shall file 
two copies of the reporter’s transcript (75b). Testimony designated 
for inclusion in the transcript may be in question and answer 
form. A party may file with his designation a condensed narra- 
tive statement, but any other party may require testimony in 
question and answer form to be substituted (75c). If the com- 
plete record is not designated, appellant must serve with his desig- 
nation a concise statement of the points relied on (75d). All mat- 
ters not essential to the decision of the questions presented should 
be omitted (75e). The parties may stipulate as to the record 
(75f). And the appeal may be heard on an agreed statement (76). 
Ordinarily the record need not be approved by the judge, but in 
case of disagreement the difference is submitted to him (75h). 
The clerk of the district court transmits the transcript of record 
to the appellate court under the seal of his court and must send 
one additional copy with the transcript (75g). 

By rule 75L the Supreme Court has given to the circuit court 
of appeals authority to control the printing of the record on ap- 
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peal, and as our court already has the power to prescribe the form 
of briefs in our court, we have recently adopted a rule relating to 
the printing of the record and to the form and content of briefs, 
putting these matters together because they have come to be 
closely related in the practice of hearing appeals. Under our rule 
it is not necessary to print the record unless the court specifically 
orders it to be printed, and in the absence of such order the cost 
of printing the record will not be taxed as costs in the case. The 
parties, however, are required to print as appendixes to their briefs 
such parts of the record as they desire the court to read. This, 
together with the statement of facts contained in their briefs, will 
ordinarily present the facts of the case with sufficient fullness for 
the purposes of review in an appellate court. Of course the full 
transcript in typewritten form will be before the court for its con- 
sideration. The rule as adopted by our court is attached hereto. 

You will note three important changes with respect to the 
briefs: (a) It is required that the questions relied on, together 
with the manner in which they are raised in the record, be stated 
at the beginning of the brief; (b) that the briefs contain in an 
appendix or by way of supplemental brief such parts of the rec- 
ord as it is desired that the court read, and that the appellant’s 
brief contain in the appendix or supplemental brief the judgment, 
decree, or order which it is sought to review together with any 
opinion or charge of the court; and (c) that except as to appendix 
or supplemental brief the length of the brief is limited to 50 pages 
unless an order permitting a longer brief be obtained from the 
court. It will also be noted that for the first time the cost of 
printing briefs will be taxed as a part of the cost in the case. 

We think that this new rule will accomplish three important 
purposes. In the first place, it will save a great deal of expense 
to litigants. In the second place, it will greatly reduce the labors 
of the court. In the third place, it will bring the minds of coun- 
sel to a focus on the important points in their case and will greatly 
improve the presentation of cases to our court. 

Let me say in conclusion that what I have said is but a mere in- 
troduction to the study of the rules, but I trust that I have said 
enough to show you that the practice which they prescribe is sim- 
ple and easy to understand. My own feeling is that any lawyer 
who really understands any other system of practice can obtain 
a good working knowledge of this practice in one afternoon’s 
study. I am in hopes that it will be adopted by every State in 
the Union and will be the means of eliminating technicalities and 
delays, which are the chief reproach to our administration of 
justice. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. EMANUEL CELLER, OF NEW YORK, 
ISSUED JANUARY 16, 1939 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the following statement issued 
by me under date of January 16, 1939, upon my introduction 
of H. R. 2638, a bill for the compulsory registration of all 
assets of German corporations in the United States: 


The time has come when the Reich must be brought to book. 
President Roosevelt has pointed the remedy when he said there are 
many methods short of war to bring home to aggressor governments 
the aggregate sentiments of our people. We have powerful eco- 
nomic weapons with which to strike back at the Reich, particularly 
so because of her deliberate discrimination against American citi- 
zens who may hold German corporate bonds. 

More than $1,000,000,000 of American money was invested in 
German bonds issued by German States, cities, and corporations. 
Suitably after the Nazis got control, they promulgated a decree 
whereby the service on virtually all dollar corporate bonds was 
stopped. Subsequently, arrangements were made to pay only a 
part of the stipulated rate. And now, nothing has been paid for 
more than 2 years. 

But do the European countries receive the same treatment? 
No. The subjects of France, Sweden, Norway, and of other Euro- 
pean countries have been paid regularly, without interruption, on 
all German corporate bonds which they may hold. 

As to the Reich Government bonds, in contradistinction to the 
bonds of German corporations, permit me to quote from a state- 
ment of the Foreign Bondholders’ Protective Council, Inc.: 

“* * * the council very much regrets that despite the pro- 


tests of the United States Government, of the paying agent of the 
Dawes and Young loans (Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co.) and of the 
council, the German Government persists in its discrimination 
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against American holders of these bonds by making payments for 
the regular service of the interest on the British, Dutch, and 
French tranches of the Dawes and Young loans, while paying the 
American tranche at a reduced rate. The general bond securing 
these loans states ‘all bonds issued by the German Government 
in respect of the loan shall rank pari passu irrespective of date 
of place of issue or otherwise.’ The central banks of the Allied 
Governments used their good offices to facilitate the placing of the 
tranches of these loans in their respective countries. The Amer- 
ican tranche was issued at the request of the Governments of 
Great Britain, France, and Belgium. The council regrets to have 
to record that when the German Government defaulted on these 
bonds, the British and French Governments, by either threatened 
or actual coercive measures, secured arrangements by which the 
ccupons on the tranches of these loans held in those countries 
were paid in full, without heeding the request of the American fis- 
cal agents to have those Governments which had requested the 
issuance of these bonds in the United States, live up to the pro- 
vision in the general bond above quoted which was designed to 
prevent any discrimination in the service and treatment of the 
various tranches of the loan.” 

Discrimination upon discrimination has been practiced upon 
Americans by the Nazis. Until recently, for example, inheritances 
due German subjects out of American estates were freely paid. 
But vice versa, moneys due American subjects out of inheritances 
in Germany were blocked by Nazi decrees. A courageous judge 
in the court of common pleas in Philadelphia, Hon. Raymond 
MacNeille, last month refused to allow moneys from an estate 
to pass to a Nazi beneficiary. Fearing that other courts would 
follow the precedent thus set, and realizing that they have more to 
lose than to gain from such reciprocity of discrimination, the 
Nazis quailed and are now setting up sufficient foreign exchange 
to permit the transfer of inheritances from Germany to the 
United States. 

Not so long ago, a very outstanding decision was made by a 
supreme court jurist of the State of New York, Hon. Alonzo G. 
McLaughlin. He stated that a holder of a Nazi corporate bond 
has a perfect right to seize whatever assets the Nazi corporation 
might have in the United States to pay that bond. Judge 
McLaughlin pointed out that a German decree of June 1933, 
which the Nazi company cited as a reason for the nonpayment of 
the debt in question, could not bind American citizens not sub- 
ject to Germany’s jurisdiction, and that this Nazi decree of June 
1933 sought to suspend the payments of debts due Americans. 
The judge went on to say that every nation should protect its 
own citizens from injuries resulting from foreign laws prejudicial 
to its own interests and policies, and that the rights of American 
holders of German bonds are not controlled by the laws of the 
Reich. 

Judge McLaughlin’s decision points the way. 

I have this day offered a bill which provides that for the purpose 
of protecting American citizens who are holders of Nazi corporate 
securities partially or completely in default, such Nazi corpora- 
tion must register all its assets in the United States of every 
nature, name, and description which may be owned by it, directly 
or indirectly, with agents or agencies to be designated by our 
State Department, giving an itemized account of such assets as 
of the day on which the present measure would become law, and 
also as of June 1, 1933, together with details as to any transfer 
or disposition thereof, in the intervening period. Likewise, Ameri- 
can financial institutions and kindred organizations, as well as 
agents or agencies directly or indirectly identified with or acting 
for such Nazi corporation in default, shall register all possible 
information as to such assets. Failure to comply with the pro- 
visions of the act will involve a fine of $1,000, 1 year’s imprison- 
ment, or both. 

I believe such a bill will be a concrete remedy against the in- 
defensible discrimination against American holders of Nazi corpor- 
ate dollar bonds. I am of the opinion that at least $150,000,000 
can be collected, in this way, by American holders of Nazi dollar 
bonds by attaching the assets of Nazi corporations. At the present 
time the whereabouts of such assets are hidden and secret. M 
bill will force disclosure. Frankly, however, I do not think there 
will be much need of forceful remedies like attachment. The 
mere passage of my bill, like the decision of Judge McLaughlin, 
would soon bring the Nazis to terms. 

It is true that other countries are likewise in default on their 
dollar bonds. But they are not guilty of the discriminatory prac- 
tices of the Nazis. Many of these foreign countries including Ger- 
many repatriated their obligations while defaulting on their 
American investments. Instead of paying interest, the money 
would be used to buy up the principal at greatly forced down 
prices. One nation in particular has been in continuous default 
but has nevertheless purchased almost six-sevenths of its indebted- 
ness. Another nation owed some $800,000,000, has repatriated one- 
third of its obligation. It is estimated that 13 countries in de- 
fault have repatriated 25 percent of their obligations. Refusal to 
pay the obligation, while at the same time professing inability to 
pay interest, is a highly indefensible practice and warrants con- 
dign criticism. 

Logically, I could make my bill apply to all countries in default. 
That may not be necessary. I first seek out the worst offender of 
the lot—Germany. 

My bill is herewith set forth in full. 
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H. R. 2638 
A bill to require filing by certain persons of data concerning assets 
of foreign corporations and entities in default of payment of 
interest and/or principal on its securities held in the United 
States, and to require the registration of certain persons em- 
ployed by agencies to disseminate propaganda in the United 
.States, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act to require the 
registration of certain persons employed by agencies to dissemi- 
nate propaganda in the United States, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 8, 1938, is amended to read as follows: 

“Whereas a decree has been or is about to be promulgated by the 
German Government providing that American citizens register with 
designated authorities in the Reich every type of property owned 
by them in Germany in excess of 5,000 reichmarks; and 

“Whereas such decree is designed to enable the German Govern- 
ment eventually to deprive American citizens of such property as 
they may own in Germany by invoking either one of the numerous 
German laws already in existence or by creating new legislation to 
that end; and 

“Whereas such decree is further designed to enable the German 
Government to penalize American citizens for wrongs of which 
they, in the opinion of the German Government, may become or 
prove guilty of at a later date; and 

“Whereas there are outstanding in the American market with 
thousands of American investors, institutions as well as indi- 
viduals, bonds of the German Government, German States, cities, 
and corporations aggregating about $600,000,000 face or par value; 
and 

“Whereas, thrcugh the enactment of legislation under date of 
June 9, 1933, by the German Government, American investors of 
virtually all German bonds have received no interest and no amor- 
tization whatsoever since January 1, 1937, and only part of the 
interest due them prior to that date immediately following the 
advent to power of the National Socialist Government; and 

“Whereas the withholding of interest from American investors, 
individuals, as well as institutions, constitutes a real hardship to 
such investors, tending also to impair appreciably America’s econ- 
omy; and 

“Whereas it is incumbent upon us to avail ourselves for the 
benefit of American creditors of the Reich, its various political 
subdivisions, and corporations, of the apparent recognition by the 
Reich of the principle of reciprocity; and 

“Whereas decisions have been handed down by prominent mem- 
bers of the American judiciary to the effect that the laws of Ger- 
many cannot bind American citizens who are not subject to Ger- 
many’s jurisdiction; that the generally received rule for the inter- 
pretation of contracts between a German debtor and an American 
creditor is that these contracts are to be construed and interpreted 
according to the laws of the State in which they are made; that 
the lex loci contractus determines the nature, validity, obligation, 
and legal effect of the contract and gives the rule of construction 
and interpretation; and that effect will not be given by the courts 
of a State to foreign laws in derogation of the contracts or preju- 
dicial to the rights of American citizens; and 

“Whereas by virtue of decisions handed down and opinions ren- 
dered by prominent members of the American judiciary, it was 
possible for American holders of German bonds in partial or com- 
plete default to satisfy their claims against German corporations 
guilty of such partial or complete default by attachment of assets 
which such German corporations possessed in the United States; 
and 

“Whereas American holders of bonds of German corporations 
which possess assets in the United States are unable to collect the 
interest and principal upon their obligations because of the refusal 
on the part of German corporations guilty of partial or complete 
default to divulge for the benefit of American creditors the precise 
nature and location of such assets as they may have in the United 
States; and 

“Whereas American holders of bonds of German corporations 
which possess assets in the United States are unable to collect the 
interest and principal upon their obligations because of the un- 
willingness or refusal on the part of American agents or agencies 
or financial institutions acting for or directly or indirectly identi- 
fied with German corporations guilty of partial or complete default, 
to divulge for the benefit of American creditors the precise nature 
and location of assets owned by them for the account of such 
German corporations; and 

“Whereas American holders of German corporate bonds in partial 
or complete default would be in a position to collect what is right- 
fully due them if they were in a position to locate assets in the 
United States belonging to such defaulting German corporations 
with respect to debts owing to American investors, individuals, as 
well as institutions: Now, therefore, 

“Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled ‘An act to require the 
registration of certain persons employed by agencies to disseminate 
propaganda in the United States and for other purposes,’ approved 
June 8, 1938, be amended by adding the following new sections: 

“ ‘Sec. 8. For the purpose of protecting, conserving, and advanc- 
ing the interests of American citizens who are holders of German 
securities partially or completely in default, German corporations in 
default on bonds, as to interest or principal, or both, owned by 
American citizens, shall register all assets located in the United 
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States as may be owned by them directly or indirectly, and irrespec- 
tive of the nature, name, or description of such assets, with the 
Secretary of State or such agent or agencies as the said Secretary 
of State may designate, The said German corporation shall give 
an itemized and detailed account of such assets as of the day on 
which the present measure becomes law and also as of June 1, 1933, 
together with details as to how the assets, in the intervening period, 
may have been sold, disposed of, or transferred, and the person or 
persons to whom such assets may have been thus sold, disposed of, 
or transferred; that American banks, financial institutions, and 
kindred organizations, as well as agents or agencies, directly or in- 
directly connected with or identified with or acting for such Ger- 
man corporations guilty of partial or complete default as to interest 
or principal, or both, in respect of their dollar obligations, shall 
also be required to register all their assets, irrespective of their 
nature, name, or description, owned, held, or possessed directly or 
indirectly by them for the account or benefit of German corpora- 
tions which are in such default with respect to obligations held by 
American investors. Such statement by said American bank, finan- 
cial institution, and kindred organization, its agent or agencies, 
shall contain an itemized account of assets as of the day on which 
the present measure becomes law, and also as of June 1, 1933, to- 
gether with details as to how the assets have in the intervening 
period been disposed of or transferred. 

“ ‘Sec. 9. Failure to comply with the provisions herewith set forth 
shall constitute a misdemeanor punishable by fine of $1,000, or 
imprisonment for 1 year, or both. 

“*Sec. 10. This act shall take effect on the thirtieth day after the 
date of its enactment.’ ” 
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Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks, I herewith submit a copy of an address delivered 
by Hon. Herbert Hoover, at Chicago, Ill., before the Council 
on Foreign Relations, on Wednesday evening, February 1, 
1939. This eloquent and forceful address should be read by 
those Americans who want to keep our country out of foreign 
entanglements and wars. 

The address is as follows: 


I wish to talk on peace. We are deluged with talk of war. Our 
minds are being prepared to accept war as inevitable. We need to 
keep our heads. 

And I say this as one who in positions of responsibility saw 
every stage in the development of the last war. And I have seen 
the bitterness of its failure to bring blessings to mankind. 

I have no need to recite the malevolent forces rampant in the 
world. In 20 nations desperate peoples have surrendered personal 
liberty for some form of authoritarian government. They are 
placing their trust in dictatorship clothed in new ideologies of 
Utopia. Some of them are making war or are aggressively threat- 
ening other nations. The world is taut with fear. Five times 
more men are under arms than before the Great War. 

We in America are indignant at the brutalities of these systems 
and their cruel wrongs to minorities. We are fearful of the pene- 
tration of their ideologies. We are alarmed at their military 
preparations and their aggressiveness. 

Their neighboring democracies are consciously or unconsciously 
flooding us with propaganda that we, too, are in danger, that we 
will inevitably be drawn in. 

QUESTIONS OF LIFE OR DEATH 


We have need to strip emotion from these questions as much as 
we can. They are questions of life or death not only to men but 
also to nations. 

We have need to appraise coolly these dangers. We have need of 
sober, analytical debate upon the policies of government toward 
them. We must do so without partisanship. 

Amid these agitations President Roosevelt has now announced a 
new departure in foreign policies. 

Beginning with his suggestion of 14 months ago of quarantining 
dictatorships, he now states: “We have learned that God-fearing 
democracies * * # 
protests acts of aggression against sister nations. There 
are many methods short of war, but stronger and more effective 
than mere words, of bringing home to aggressor governments the 
aggregate sentiments of our own people.” 


* * * 
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Mr. Roosevelt has also to the country a huge increase 
in our already large armament. Under his plans we are on the 
way to become possibly the largest naval power and certainly 
the largest air power in the world. 

Let me say at once that if our defense requires it every Amer- 
ican will willingly bear that burden though it contributes to 
lower the standard of living of every American and though it 
plunges us further into debt. 

It does mean an increase in our military expenditure from 650 
millions of only 6 years ago to 1,400 or 1,500 millions next year. 

MUST KNOW FOREIGN POLICIES 


But the proper degree of our military preparedness depends, 
first, upon what our foreign policies are to be; and, second, upon 
where and from what our dangers come. When these are deter- 
mined, then the size of our armament is for our Army and Navy 
experts to say. Without these determinations they can give no 
competent advice. 

Our foreign policies in these major dimensions must be deter- 
mined by the American people and the Congress, not by the 
President alone. The citizens can also in some degree appraise 
our dangers. After all, it is the people who are made poor and 
who sacrifice their lives and the lives of their sons. 

For 130 years before the Great War and since we rejected the 
League of Nations our foreign policies have been simple and em- 

hatic. 

. First. To keep out of foreign entanglements and other peoples’ 
wars; not to interfere in the affairs of other nations. 

Second. Our armament is for defense, not aggression. 

Third. That defense to include the Western Hemisphere by en- 
forcement of the Monroe Doctrine. 

Fourth. To protect by force if netessary the lives of Americans 
who are of necessity abroad, but to depend upon the peaceful 
processes of negotiation to protect their rights and property. 

Fifth. To cooperate in peaceful movements to promote peace and 
in economic movements to promote world prosperity. And to 
insist that neither by spirit nor action do we imply either military 
or economic fotce for these purposes, 

CRITICIZES NEUTRALITY ACT 


Sixth. Under the recent neutrality law we presumably prohibit 
the purchase of arms in the United States by other nations while 
actually at war, together with some restrictions upon credit and 
travel. Such purchases are without restrictions until. we declare 
that a war exists. And let me say parenthetically that this arms 
provision needs immediate revision. In effect it compels us to 
take sides rather than be neutral. 

I believe these are the full dimensions of American policies that 
have been approved by the American people up to now. 

Mr. Roosevelt now proposes to expand these policies. The sum 
of his proposal is that we make effective protest at acts of aggres- 
sion against sister nations. He says we must use methods stronger 
than words and short of war. He asks for armament to back his 
extensions. As Daniel Webster said in his reply to Hayne, “Let me 
run the honorable gentleman's doctrine a little into its practical 
application.” 

First. The only known effective methods short of war and more 
than words are that we either support one side with supplies of 
food, raw materials, finance, and munitions or that we deny these 
to the other side by embargoes, boycotts, or other economic sanc- 
tions. 

Second. The aggressions against sister nations that Mr. Roosevelt 
is discussing are not alone in the Western Hemisphere. They are 
in reality aggressions across the Atlantic and the Pacific, in Europe 
and Asia. 

Third. This new policy means that we are to determine who are 
the aggressors in the world. 


HARD TO DEFINE AGGRESSOR 


The determination of the who and when of aggression sounds 
easy. It sometimes is easy. But if one examines the history of the 
world, the distinction between legitimate expansion and wicked 
aggression becomes confused. The League of Nations, after some 
years of effort, failed to find even a definition of aggressor. We are 
to set ourselves up as the oracle of righteousness in age-old quar- 
rels that began before our Nation was born. A large part of the 
United States was the result of aggression under any definition; 
likewise parts of the British Empire and France. The world will not 
remain static, for the pressures of populations, economic life, and 
defense are not static forces. In any event, it does not seem to be 
a job that America should undertake. More especially as each case 
must need be debated in Congress and divided by the emotions of 
our racial origins. 

Fourth. These proposals to use some sort of coercion against 
nations are, of course, a complete departure from neutrality in 
other peoples’ war. It is the method of coercion, not persuasion. 
It is in direct violation of Secretary Hull’s reaffirmation, on which 
the ink is but 60 days dry, of an old American policy that “the 
intervention of any state in the internal and external affairs of 
another is inadmissible.” 

Fifth. Such measures are obviously futile unless undertaken in 
cooperation with other nations. Without joint action supplies of 
food or oil or cotton or munitions can be obtained elsewhere. And 
joint action means at least temporary alliances with countries in 
Europe or Asia. 

Sixth. Such policies are provocative of reprisals and must be 
backed by armament far beyond that required for defense of the 








Western Hemisphere. If we are to provoke, we must be prepared to 
enforce. 

Seventh. Economic pressures inevitably run into pressures upon 
civil populations. Civil populations are mostly women and children. 
Fry — of starvation by force rank no higher than killing from 

e air. 

Eighth. Any nation which sets up such policies and builds an 
armament of dimensions to back them is sure to arouse fear. This 
idea of America sitting alone determining who and what in the 
world shall stop and go would make suspect of the whole world. It 
is certain that combinations of power will arise against a nation 
which does that, no matter how good neighborly its words may be. 


COERCION IS “PATH TO WAR” 


Let me say at once that any form of direct or indirect coercion of 
nations is force and is the straight path to war itself. No husky 
nation will stand such pressures without bloody resistance. 

Those who think in terms of economic sanctions should also think 
in terms of war. 

It will be said that these measures will preserve peace; that if 
nations know we will throw our weight into the balance they will 
not transgress on others. That is world-wide power politics. That 
is the exact theory of joining in the balance of power throughout 
the world. That setting has, in the long and tragic history of 
Europe, inevitably exploded in war. 

All this becomes the most momentous change in American policies 
of peace and war since we entered the great war. 

Moreover, the European democracies have accepted it as a com- 
plete change of national policy by the United States. If it is nota 
proposal to change radically our policies, then they are under a 
misapprehension. 

But to determine the issue, let me propose some questions that 
the American people deserve to have answered. 

1. Shall we reverse our traditional policies at this time? 

2. Shall we set ourselves up to determine who the aggressor is 
in the world? 

3. Shall we engage in embargoes, boycotts, economic sanctions 
against aggressor nations? 

4. Shall we do this where the Western Hemisphere is not attacked? 

5. Shall we provide an armament greater than that necessary to 
protect the Western Hemisphere from military invasion? 

6. Shall we take collective action with other nations to make 
these more-than-words-and-short-of-war policies effective? 

7. Are we to be the policemen of the world? 


WANTS “ADVENTURE” CLARIFIED 


Certainly it is due to.Mr. Roosevelt, to the Congress, and to the 
American people that we know exactly what all this means. The 
Congress should have this adventure clarified before we go blindly 
into great increases in armament. 

Before we answer these questions and before we venture into 
these paths of force and conflict, even short of war, we should 
realistically examine how serious the so-called imminent dangers 
are from aggressive nations. 

Our dangers are obviously in two forms—the penetration of 
their ideologies, which would destroy democracies, and their mili- 
tary aggressiveness. 

And their military aggressiveness has to be appraised in two 
aspects. First, the direct dangers to the Western Hemisphere, and, 
second, our further concern in the dangers to our sister democ- 
racies in Europe and Asia. 

The first segment of this danger is the ideologies. The penetra- 
tion of these ideologies, whether it be the communism of Russia, 
the national socialism of Germany, or the fascism of Italy, is an 
internal problem for each country where they penetrate. Ideas 
cannot be cured with battleships or airplanes. I say this, as I do 
not assume that we intend to attack dictators or extirpate ideolo- 
gies in their home sources. That would lead the world to worse 
destruction than the religious wars of the Middle Ages. 


WOULD WORK FROM WITHIN 


Our job of defense against these un-American ideologies is to 
eliminate Communist, Socialist, and Fascist ideas and persons 
from our own institutions. It is to maintain the ideals of free 
men, which make this unprofitable soil for such alien seed. 

I am confident that if the lamp of liberty can be kept alight, 
these ideologies will yet die of their own falsity. They spring not 
from moral and spiritual inspirations but from the cupidity of 
men. In any event no additional appropriations for arms will 
settle those problems. 

The second segment of danger is that of military attack of the 
dictatorships upon democracies. 

And we may first explore the imminent dangers of military attack 
upon the western democracies, and again we should consider it in 
the light of realism rather than the irritating words that emanate 
from world capitals. 

Our people must realize that even if there were no dictators 
present the blunders in the peace treaties, the pressures of popu- 
lation, the impoverishment of peoples will create periodic Euro- 
pean crises. That has been the history of Europe since long before 
America was born. 

As terrifying as these crises look in the morning paper, there 
are more realistic pressures for peaceful adjustments than for war. 


POSSIBLE COURSES WEIGHED 


Since the Great War land fortifications for defense have in- 
creased in power faster than defensive land weapons. The dicta- 
torships know that if they were to attack the western democracies 
they would probably find their land and sea defenses impregnable. 
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Attack from the air offers hideous destruction, but it also brings 
sobering reprisals. It stiffens resolution and it does not capture 
capital cities. It is my belief that the western democracies of 
Europe can amply defend themselves against military attack. 

And in this connection we must not close our eyes to one condi- 
tion under which the American people, disregarding all other ques- 
tions, might join in European war. We are a humane people and 
our humanity can be overstrained by brutality. That was one of 
the causes of our entry into the last war. For instance, if whole- 
sale attack were made upon women and children by the deliberate 
destruction of cities from the air, then the indignation of the 
American people could not be restrained from action. 

I do not believe officials of any nation have become so foolish or 
dare the depth of barbarism of such an undertaking. The indig- 
nation in the United States today at such killings in Spain and 
China, where it is excused as the accident of attempt to demoralize 
munitions supply, should be warning of the temper which would 
be raised. 

There are other realistic forces which weigh against military 
attack by the dictatorships on the democracies. Despite various 
so-called “demands,” the dictatorships are in reality mainly inter- 
ested elsewhere. The face of Germany is turned more east than 
toward western Europe. The face of Japan is turned west into 
Asia. The Russians are amply engaged at home. The Italians 
claim grievances with England and France arising out of the 
treaties under which they came into the Great War, but these are 
not impossible of solution. 

Beyond all this, every one of the totalitarian states has its own 
grave internal weakness. 


COMMON PEOPLE WANT PEACE 


Above all, the common people in no country in Europe want 
war. They are terrified of it. 

Do not think I believe the situation is not dangerous in Europe. 
Far from it. But it is not so imminent as the speeches abroad 
might make it appear. And what is not imminent is often pre- 
ventable. 

Obviously, cur dangers are much less than those of the overseas 
democracies. The Western Hemisphere is still protected by a moat 
of 3,000 miles of ocean on the east and 6,000 miles on the west. 
No airplane has yet been built that can come one-third the way 
across the Atlantic and one-fifth of the way across the Pacific with 
destructive bombs and fly home again. In any event, these dicta- 
torships have nothing to gain by coming 3,000 or 6,000 miles to 
attack the Western Hemisphere. So long as our defenses are 
maintained they have everything to lose. 

That any of these dictatorships, whether Japan, Germany, Italy, 
or Russia, or all of them together, have the remotest idea of mili- 
tary attack upon the Western Hemisphere is sheer hysteria. 

It will be said that we must be prepared to go across the seas 
and enforce lawful rights for American trade by military action. 
I do not agree with that thesis. There always comes a time, with 
patience, when such ends can be accomplished by the processes 
of peace. 

There are other factors that we need to consider also before we 
decide to use force beyond protection of the Western Hemisphere. 
We must not refuse to look at the possible ultimates before we 
start down these paths. 

If we join with force in Europe or Asia, even though it be short 
of war, we must consider its consequences should it lead to war. 
For that is the most probable result. The call to join is based upon 
the preservation of human liberty in the world. Our first purpose 
is to maintain liberty in America. If civilization based on liberty 
fails in the United States it is gone from the earth We must safe- 
guard that, not only in our own interest but in the interest of the 
world. 

WAR MEANS REGIMENTATION 

Personal liberty and free economic life are not built for modern 
war. A great war today is a mobilization of the whole people. 
That means democracy must temporarily surrender to dictatorship, 
no matter what one may call it, in order that we may bend our 
full energies to war. 

It means that our country must be mobilized into practically a 
Fascist state. It would be so organized. It went some distance 
in the last great war, although we did not use that term at the 
time. It would have gone much further if the war had extended 
longer. 

I speak of this not from hearsay but as one who participated 
in the economic organization of the great war. I saw the rise of 
opposition to demobilization of the inverests which benefited. But 
we secured the immediate and courageous demobilization of this 
economic power over the daily lives of our people because of the 
backing of a real lover of human liberty—-Woodrow Wilson. 

Today the lowered vitality of free enterprise, the necessity to 
subordinate or repudiate our enormous peacetime national debt to 
make way for finance of a new war, together with the ideas of eco- 
nomic power which impregnate our Government, all drive to the 
improbability of after-war demobilization of centralized power. 

If it were that or the loss of our national independence, it would 
not be too great a price. But let us at least recognize that a war to 
save liberty would probably destroy liberty. In my view another 
great war will make dictatorship universal. 

Even if we escaped this result, yet the sacrifice of our sons and the 
moral and economic destruction are a bitter prospect to contem- 
plate. Surely we learned this from the last war. As we look back 
over our participation in that war there is still another cup of bit- 
terness. America can make war, but we cannot make permanent 
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peace in Europe or Asia. The peace after the Great War sowed the 
dragon's teeth whose growth confronts us today. 

And now a word in conclusion. As a Nation we must weigh all 
these experiences, these forces, and factors as best we can. We may 
not agree upon the importance to lay upon any one of them. But 
from the total of them it is my belief that at this time the country 
should say an emphatic “no” to the questions of clarification which 
I have proposed above. 


THREATS NO WAY TO PEACE 


This world can never reach peace by threats and force. If this 
is to be the blind leadership of men, nothing can save the world 
from a catastrophe to civilization. 

No nation has alone built this civilization. We all live by heri- 
tages which have been enriched by every Nation and every. cen- 
tury. And to save this civilization there must be a changed atti- 
tude of men. Our country, standing apart, can make a contribu- 
tion of transcendent service in holding aloft the banner of moral 
relationships. 

If we are to hold that banner of morals aloft, the people of 
America should express unhesitatingly their indignation against 
wrong and persecution. They should extend aid to the suffering. 

We should not be tsolationists in promoting peace by the meth- 
ods of peace. We should not be isolationists in proposals to join 
in the most healing of all processes of peace—economic coopera- 
tion to restore prosperity. 

But surely all reason, all history, all our own experience show 
that wrongs cannot be righted and durable peace cannot be im- 
posed on nations by force, threats, economic pressures, or war. I 
want America to stand against that principle if it ts the last 
nation under that banner. I want it to stand there because it 
is the only hope of preserving liberty on this continent. 

That is America’s greatest service to mankind. 
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Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker and Members of this Congress, 
this is my first time to arise in this body to present a church 
speech, but with these times and exchanges, a few things said 
in this direction should do no harm. I wish to insert into the 
Recorp a speech made here in Washington by the Honorable 
LyLe Boren, Member of this Congress from Oklahoma. It 
was not our pleasure to hear the speech, but those who heard 
it gave such an excellent account that we read it, and found 
it to be charged and filled with such splendid Americanism 
we decided to bring it here. 

This is a country wherein church and state are two 
separate and distinct functions. It is my opinion that noth- 
ing in our national political life is more fundamental than 
this. There has been in the political upswing of our country’s 
thought, within the past few years, a trend toward a de- 
cided liberalism. This has apparently given rise to a feeling 
among a number—we hope how few—that this is the signal 
for hope among groups who are distinctly nonchurch and 
nonreligious, in this sense. We feel that this should be dis- 
couraged at every reasonable opportunity. We have no com- 
promise in this land with communism, nazi-ism, or any form 
of group thought that tends to detract from, deflect, or 
darken the light of our religious faith, whatever its nature. 

I do not know whether the church dedicated—Potomac 
Heights Church—is Baptist, Episcopal, or whatever. That is 
not important, but some of the things of which Mr. Boren 
spoke are important. 

This is the speech: 

Permit me a word of appreciation to the Reverend Randall and 


you other good people of Potomac Heights for this privilege of 
participating in the dedication of this fine new church. 
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“NEW TEMPLES 


“I think God loves new temples built to Him 
And watches as each stone is laid on stone, 
And smiles to see them laid so straight and true, 
Lifting the strong wide walls to heaven's blue. 
And when the carpenters have done with them, 
And each new church stands finished and alone, 
When dusk sifts violet shadows through the glass 
Of painted windows, I think that God must pass 
Between the new dim aisles, and stopping where 
The last light falls across His shining hair, 
He kneels and holds the first communion there.” 

—Lezxie Dean Robertson. 


The streets that lead to the door of this church will become the 
pathway for the footsteps from childhood to age, and may also the 
footprints of Jesus make these pathways glow. It is my hope 
the pathway here will be the open beckoning road to all who in 
hearts are moved to turn from prodigality and say, “I will arise 
go to my Father.” 

(The congregation sang I Will Arise and Go to Jesus.) 

We cannot know what is foregathered in the God-kept store 
time. Though searching be our gaze, we cannot penetrate the 
ture. We do know, however, that the fixed stars remain in 
sky; that truth does not die with the dying day. And from 
pulpit, the great eloquence of the plain simplicity of the truth will 
throughout the many years ahead, plant in our hearts the seeds of 
soul blossoms that will flower into the duty, the purpose, and the 
power of life. We have reconstructed here a cornerstone of Ameri- 
can life; a cornerstone of American freedom that the seasons can- 
not crumble, the storms cannot destroy, and the unguessed ages can 
never harm. 

It is well that we consider here what this church means to Amer- 
ica (and the converse, what America means to this church). The 
United States of America alone has offered from its very beginning 
the secure blessing of religious freedom. It is here only in all the 
world that throughout our history we have breathed the pure air 
of religious liberty. The most striking contribution to the science 
of modern government has been America’s complete separation of 
church and state. The precious treasury of religious liberty is se- 
cure in America against the ravages of persecution and at the same 
time the great philosophy of equality which is the central theme of 
American Government goes far beyond religious toleration and re- 
moves the implication of concession in that word. We have realized 
that the right to concede religious freedom implies the right to 
deny it. There is liberty in neither, but America has given the 
worid more than religious toleration; it has given the world re- 
ligious liberty. All civil power has been separated from religious 
preference. Man’s conscience in America owes allegiance to God 
alone, and so, we have realized for the first time in the history of 
man, the ideal of a free church and a free state. 

With every privilege there rests a concurrent responsibility and 
in this responsibility lies the peculiar meaning of the church to 
America. We are not so far removed from Europe as to be deluded 
into the false philosophy that “it cannot happen here.” There are 
quicksands that could unbalance and destroy religious liberty in 
America. Religious liberty, political liberty, and all the other 
liberties of American life have been dearly bought and should 
these liberties come in for attack there can be no compromise. 
Liberty and slavery cannot abide in the same house. As repre- 
sentative government can have no concord with dictatorship, 
neither can the forces of liberty have any compromise with 
communism, fascism, or nazi-ism, for civil and religious liberty 
do not exist under any of these three “isms,” which we might well 
refer to as one “ism” because of their fundamental similarity. 

The freedom which conscience demands in the realm of religion 
inspires the human mind to assert its inalienable rights, and to 
suffer and endure as in no other cause. So the church then means 
to America a great fortress against the invasion of any or all forces 
which threaten to restrain, weaken, or destroy any liberty which 
belongs to the American philosophy. Just as we must not permit 
any experimentation involving the separation of church and state, 
neither must we permit any experimentation involving any of the 
liberties fundamental to the American system. 

This church must mean to America a militant voice against the 
evasion of any American liberty. As we would stand together 
tonight to defend this institution against any cataclysmic blow, 
or against any attempt to destroy this structure by removing a 
part of it at a time, we must also stand as an army of “minute men” 
to guard against the destruction of any of the liberties defined in 
Americanism. 

This church stands like a clearing in the jungle, wherein flourishes 
strong character, happiness, and security; but just as neglect and 
inattention would permit the jungle to creep in with slow but ter- 
rible relentlessness to cover the clearing, so with equal stealth and 
relentlessness the anti-American forces would destroy the liberty 
which by the painful and self-sacrificing labor of our ancestors has 
been made to grow and flourish in all the institutions known to 
American life. In the church, as everywhere, eternal vigilance is 
the price of safety. Upon security of the church rests the security 
of individual liberty and individual character and, in fact, the 
security of America. And the converse is also true that upon the 
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security of America and Americanism rests the security of truth 
and justice and, in fact, the security of the church. 








This church means to America strong character, a wall against 
which the blandishness of error fall harmless and ineffectual. This 
church means to America truth as pure and as true as the temper 
of a Damascus blade. 

Permit me a moment of personal reminiscence to say that I come 
from a home of strong religious convictions; that throughout my 
life the church and its teachings have formed an equal part of my 
preparation with the school and its teachings. As I go about the 
tasks that are burdened with the great and grave responsibilities 
of defending the rights and serving the welfare of 400,000 people in 
a great congressional district I carry in my heart always the con- 
stant prayer that a divine guidance will help me to discern the 
right through all the winding ways of greed, malfeasance, and 
deceit. The birth of each new day brings me to my knees with a 
prayer that the day will bring the guidance sought in the sixteenth 
chapter and the eleventh verse of Psalms, that the Almighty God 
“will show me the path.” I have no shame in confession that on a 
great number of vexing problems that confront me as a Member 
of the United States Congress that I find a need for aid beyond the 
power of man, and that I in humility seek such aid in the recourse 
of prayer. 

I hope that this new church will mean an expression of a new 
determination for religious strength and religious liberty. I hope 
that this church will serve as a hospital to heal and to strengthen 
ali who, weak and wayward, follow the footprints of the Master 
here. I hope that this church will mean to America great strength 
in the preservation of liberty. 

In building this church: 


“We have stormed the black bastions of night, 
We will tread where our vision has trod, 
We have set in the darkness a light, 
We will find in the vastness, God.” 


Let us dedicate this building with the prayer: 

“As the angels and archangels bow down to Thee, casting their 
crowns at Thy feet and crying, ‘Holy, thrice Holy, art Thou, Lord 
God Almighty, so have we come this evening to show our desire to 
live in accordance with Thy divine will. May this church stand asa 
monument before Thee of our desire. May we learn here that 
action is eloquence and that the eyes of the ignorant are more 
learned than the ears of the wise. May we serve in deed and 
thought as well as words, and may this institution serve as a foun- 
tain for deeds that will stand before the world as evidence of the 
purpose builded here. Bless, O God, the tie that binds these hearts 
in Christian fellowship. May this church be a source of unalterable 
faith. May this church be a fortress for liberty which will grow no 
less as generations yet unborn rise up to share its blessing. May 
we dedicate this church for today and tomorrow in the realization 
that today and tomorrow are one, even as the morning wind and 
the evening breeze are one, and in this united thought we dedicate 
this building to the glory of God and the service of America.” 


On Continuing the Committee on Un-American 
Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 2, 1939 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, during the last session of the 
Congress, I was led to believe that the resolution which I 
supported, and for which I voted, to create a special com- 
mittee to investigate un-American activities, would result 
in a fair, impartial, and judicial investigation and study of 
the problem and all its ramifications. I have always been 
opposed, and more vigorously so each succeeding year, to 
any activities that would in any way undermine or injure 
our great form of democratic government or its institutions. 
But when I voted to help create this special committee, 
I did so under the impression that such a committee would 
conduct itself in a manner not only worthy of this great 
legislative body, but one worthy of the great Democratic 
Party, which is in control of this Government through the 
support of the American people, and in control of the 
special committee by its majority membership. 

Unfortunately, and to my sincere regret, and to the dis- 
appointment of thousands of fine American citizens of all 
parties, the special committee has permitted itself to be 
used as a sounding board and publicity agency by elements 
and people in this country who are inveterate enemies, not 
only of organized labor, but of liberal, progressive govern- 
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ment, the President, and all those who support him in his 
efforts to give this country a New Deal and a “square deal.” 
Such conduct on the part of this committee has done more 
to encourage “un-American” activities than anything else 
that I can think of, and many outstanding men in this House 
have not only been disappointed at the committee’s actions, 
but would be fearful of serving on it lest they be held ac- 
countable for the committee’s grievious mistakes of pro- 
cedure and conduct in the past. 

The evidence which has been presented to the Rules Com- 
mittee during the past 3 days of hearings shows beyond any 
doubt that the investigation of Nazi, Fascist, Silver Shirt, 
Black Shirt, and other subversive organizations was entirely 
lost sight of, and that 75 percent of the investigation was a 
Communist “witch hunt” directed against labor organiza- 
tions, candidates for public office, and the departments and 
bureaus of the Federal Government—in fact, any place and 
any group where there appeared to be anyone who had ever 
been liberal, progressive, or friendly to our Democratic 
administration. Of course, here and there, to make things 
look good, an actual Communist or Communist organization 
was “investigated,” but if you will read the record of the 
hearings closely as I did, you will find this was few and far 
between and there was not much space devoted to it. 

It was also most unfortunate that certain investigators and 
witnesses purporting to represent patriotic organizations, 
took advantage of the committee’s hearings to besmirch the 
names, patriotism, and characters of honest, upright, and 
loyal American men and women by trying to attach to them 
the stigma of communism. Although I have been forced to 
hurriedly peruse the hearings of the committee—and some 
of them have not yet been printed and available to me, be- 
cause of the anxiety on the part of others to get this measure 
reported to and acted on by the House—I found much about 
the activities of a professional, mud-slinging artist who was 
employed by the committee as an investigator. This person, 
Sullivan by name, after he had been permitted to injure the 
fair names and reputations of many decent people and after 
he had unloaded his filth and dirt into the record of the 
hearings, was discharged by the special committee. Appar- 
ently, his doubtful past and his record as a labor spy had 
finally caught up with him or had come to the committee’s 
attention, which record should have been looked into before 
he was permitted to inflict himself on the Congress. 

There were instances of witnesses, Mr. Speaker, like one 
Walter Steele, who blandly stated he represented 114 patri- 
otic organizations, a list of which he was allowed to insert 
in the record. Never once was he cross-examined as to how 
or why he represented these so-called groups, but his bom- 
bastic statements were accepted apparently by our trusting 
special committee. In Mr. Steele’s list appears the name of 
the American Coalition, which he heads, and then the Ameri- 
can Vigilant Intelligence Federation, the Junior American 
Vigilant Intelligence Federation, and the Junior Order, United 
American Mechanics, of New Jersey. No man of standing 
will claim that these organizations can be rightfully or truth- 
fully called “patriotic” organizations. If anything, they are 
organizations which should be investigated themselves as to 
their Americanism. There may be many similar instances 
among the 114 organizations Mr. Steele claims to represent. 
How did he obtain such representation? What compensa- 
tion does he receive, and what does his representation con- 
sist of? ‘These are questions that I cannot find answered 
in the hearings. Some of these organizations, I am sure, 
have little knowledge of Mr. Steele and his activities, and 
many of them, I fear, exist only on paper. I am further in- 
formed that this Mr. Steele—and I do not mean to unduly 
emphasize his name—is the publisher of a certain magazine 
whose paid circulation appears to be a secret between him- 
self and the Lord, and whose advertising space is conspicuous 
by its absence from the pages of his publication. Standard 
Rate and Data, which lists the circulation of magazines, says 
about this gentleman’s “valuable” publication—and I quote: 


After three requests, publisher has failed to furnish recent sworn 
circulation statement in accordance with S. R. D. S. requirements, 
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I wonder from what source he obtains the money to publish 
his magazine? And I wonder why the special committee 
made no effort to find out what kind of “money” backs up 
his propaganda and “big business” activities? 

Within the 427 pages comprising Mr. Steele’s statements 
in the hearings of the special committee, he designates scores 
of labor organizations and other groups as being commu- 
nistic. I have in my possession telegrams from countless 
numbers of these organizations denying his wild and un- 
founded charges. On pages 385, 386, 387, and 388 of the 
printed hearings appears a long list of organizations that Mr. 
Steele maintains are contributors to communistic campaigns. 
Among them are named such organizations as the Austrian 
Fighters of Fascism, German Workers of Brooklyn, Brooklyn 
and City College Alumni, German-American Workers’ Club, 
Minnesota Junior Farmer-Labor Party, the Freiheit Organ- 
ization, and other organizations which on their face make 
such charges look ridiculous. If this man Steele had 
charged these people as contributing to Nazi or Fascist 
groups there might be some semblance of reason in his re- 
marks and doubts as to his mental soundness would not con- 
fuse readers of his long and rambling attempt at self-adver- 
tising in the committee record. 

But even the above ridiculous statements I would be will- 
ing to ignore if Mr. Steele had not gone on with the permis- 
Sion and acquiescence of the special committee, to designate 
some of the most outstanding men and women in the United 
States as communistic sympathizers. He charges such men 
as Federal Judge William H. Holly, Prof. Maicolm Sharp, 
Rev. Norman Barr, Prof. Percy H. Boynton, Prof. S. P. 
Breckenridge, Prof. Paul H. Douglas, Rabbi Louis L. Mann, 
and many other well-known men, active in public life, re- 
ligious and educational circles in Chicago, as well as scores 
of others throughout the country, as being members of Com- 
munist front organizations. This imputation and this at- 
tempt to besmirch such pecple by innuendo is not only unjus- 
tifiable but a sample of the type of conduct by irresponsible 
persons that the special committee lent itself to and which 
is condemned by hundreds of thousands of fair-minded 
Americans of all parties who have protested the continuing 
of the committee because of the way it has carried on in the 
past. 

I have received thousands of telegrams and letters of pro- 
test against the continuation of the committee from every 

section of the country, and from universities and colleges, 
labor organizations and unions, teachers, doctors, lawyers, 
Army officers, civic associations, and public men and women 
who have been libeled and vilified by the unjustified inclu- 


sion of their names in the so-called public hearings of the | 


committee. I have protests from elected officers of cities 
and States in various parts of the country demanding the 
right to be heard and to be allowed to face their detractors 
before the Rules Committee, people who resent the vicious 
imputation that they are members of or sympathizers with 
any communistic organizations. I urge the membership of 
this House to read just a few of these letters and telegrams 
which have been inserted in the hearings of the Rules Com- 
mittee and judge for themselves whether or not these 
people are sincere and if they have not been grossly and 
unfairly libeled and held up to scorn and defamation by 
charlatans and character assassins who have used the spe- 
cial committee as an arena to destroy the reputations of 
American men and women who disagree with their reaction- 
ary ideas. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dies], chairman of the 
Special Committee on Un-American Activities, stated that he 
had over 100 offers from persons who would contribute 
up to $5,000 each to continue the work of the committee, 
and that many persons had sent in checks for smaller contri- 
butions. Those who sent in the smaller amounts out of their 
enthusiasm and patriotism I can understand, because they 
have believed the reactionary press in its reports of the find- 
ings and work of the committee. But of those who offered 
$5,000 I am suspicious that they had a selfish motive and a 


good reason for so doing and always favor an investigation | 
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that will help to destroy organized labor and wreck, impede, 
or discredit progressive and liberal government. 

I here and now urge the chairman of the special committee 
to acquaint the House and the country with the names of 
these bounteous and generous volunteer contributors. He 
believes in full publicity, and surely we should learn who 
are these great “paytriots.” The hearings give us thousands 
of names of Americans who are accused of being Commu- 
nists, some of them right here in the employ of our Federal 
Government, according to the witnesses who had their ex- 
penses paid to testify against candidates for public office 
just before the elections, when such testimony would do the 
most harm to their election campaign. Why not list also 
the names of Mr. Steele’s “American Coalition”? 

Mr. Speaker, I can well appreciate the difficulties of an 
investigating committee, so I am pleased that today the 
chairman of the special committee admitted that mistakes 
had been made. It was pleasing likewise for me to hear 
him give his personal assurance to the Rules Committee that 
he has benefited by his mistakes and that his committee will 
endeavor to be fair in any future hearings. I also wish to 
congratulate him upon his statement that, if a sufficient 
amount of money, $100,000, is given him, the special com- 
mittee will investigate the Nazi, Fascist, and other sub- 
versive organizations and persons responsible for creating 
and spreading religious bigotry, prejudice, and hatred in our 
country. I am immensely pleased by this, because all my 
life I have been a strong believer in that old saying, “Better 
late than never.” 

Mr. Speaker, during the hearings before the Rules Com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Texas complained that he had 
been hampered, attacked, and harassed in his investigation 
by members of the executive branch of the Government. It 
is not my intention to defend any official of our administra- 
tion. They need no defense of mine, because I think they 
are all well able to take care of themselves as the past record 
seems to have indicated. If some have criticized the special 
committee, they have undoubtedly done so because they be- 
lieved an injustice was being done to many reputable and 
honorable people. In their criticism of the conduct of the 
special committee they seem to have had plenty of company, 
if the thousands upon thousands of letters and telegrams of 
protest I have received from almost every State in the Union 
is any indication. Of course, I have a few letters loud in 
their praise of the committee’s conduct, some I remember 
being from Republican clubs and chambers of commerce. I 
trust, however, that the chairman of the special committee 
in carrying on the hearings in the future will not permit 
himself to be influenced by the enemies and detractors of our 
great Democratic Party, of which he is a member and the 
voters of which have made it possible for him to serve in this 
great legislative body. He comes from a section of the Na- 
tion where real Democratic Party spirit and principle is a 


| personal and precious thing and where I always thought 


Democrats were able to protect themselves against being 
used by the enemies of our party for selfish and partisan 
purposes. Thus I feel that the conduct of the special com- 
mittee in the future will be such as to not only prevent any- 
one from criticizing its fairness but also prevent any political 
groups antagonistic to democratic principles from using the 
committee to their political advantage. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, let me say that I, for one, have 
been vigorously in favor of exposing and putting an end to 
all subversive and un-American activities. Notwithstanding 
certain temporary economic imperfections and problems that 


| face us today, we live in and enjoy the benefits of the great- 
| est country on the face of the earth. I believe in, respect, 


| and honor the traditions of our Nation and am as ready as 
| anyone to give my life for the preservation and protection of 


| its institutions. 


I know, Mr. Speaker, that many of those 


| who have been assailed and attacked as Communist sympa- 





thizers before this special committee have just as great love 
and respect for our democratic form of government as does the 
gentleman from Texas. I know that thousands who have 
been so unfairly charged and assailed are just as loyal and 
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patriotic as the gentleman from Texas, the gentleman from 
Georgia, the gentleman from Virginia, or myself. Naturally, 
these good people have resented not only the libelous and 
unfair statements against themselves but those made against 
any President or public men of this great Union of ours. 

Under the leave granted me, I am including with my remarks 
only a few samples of the thousands of letters and telegrams 
received in protest against the conduct of the Special Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. All of the many thou- 
sands of communications are available in the Rules 
Committee for Members of the House to see and read. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, just one more word. In view of state- 
ments made by the gentleman from Texas during the course 
of the hearings before the Rules Committee that a great deal 
of work remains undone, it was suggested that the member- 
ship of the special committee be increased through the nam- 
ing of from two to four additional members. Personally, I 
am of the opinion that such increase in membership would 
be extremely helpful to the committee and expedite its work. 
Notwithstanding the fact that many of us were willing to 
use our influence to endeavor to obtain increased member- 
ship for the special committee, the gentleman from Texas, 
for reasons unknown to me, refused to accept such increase. 
This refusal I regret, and I trust the gentleman from Texas 
will make known his reasons for not wanting to increase the 
membership, if not to me, at least to the Members of the 
House. 

For the information of the hundreds who asked for a hear- 
ing before the Rules Committee, I regret to state that I was 
precluded from granting their request by reason of the fact 
that the rules and precedents of the committee allow for 
the appearance before it only of Members of the House. It 
was likewise the decision of a majority of the Rules Com- 
mittee to strictly adhere to these established rules and prece- 
dents on this occasion, as in the past. 

FEBRUARY 2, 1939. 


Congressman A. J. SABATH, 
Chairman Illinois Delegation, 
House of Representatives: 

We urge you to speak out against bill which would continue 
the nefaricus Dies committee in the debate tomorrow. In the 
name of American liberty and democracy Dies should be stopped. 
After reading the transcript of worthless testimony taken by Digs, 
and reading the publicity releases, we condemn the so-called in- 
vestigation as a mere political smear campaign, which is both un- 
American and as much a threat to our democracy as the Nazi 
Bund, Communist Party, or Silver Shirts Legion. We favor a bona 
fide investigation of subversive activities within the United States 
by the Department of Justice, and the publication of a complete 
and accurate report on this subject. Mr. Dries and his committee 
would find this task impossible even with a million dollars if their 
first three volumes are a criteria. 

William E. Rodriguez, chairman, Council of United States 
Veterans, Chicago District, also member Veterans of 
Foreign Wars; George C. Danfield, secretary and past 
commander, Union Labor Post, American Legion, and 
member Veterans of Foreign Wars, 160 North La Salle 
Street. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., February 1, 1939. 
Representative SaBaTH, 
Chairman, Rules Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
Oil Workers’ International Union, Local No. 229, request that 
persons accused of communism be permitted to deny accusations. 
B. J. STEWarT, 
President, Local No. 229. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 1, 1939. 
Representative SaBaTH, 
House Office Building: 

Urge every possible step be taken to delay appropriation for 
Dies committee to secure full discussion of the appropriation on 
the floor of the House and, if possible, to abandon the committee 
entirely. As an American of Colonial descent deeply resent and 
unalterably oppose un-American activities of this committee. 

FRANCES ADAMS, Peconic, N. Y. 





CoNnnrAD PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Conrad, Mont., January 26, 1939. 
Hon. A. J. SABATH, 
Chairman, Rules Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: Most peopie out here are nauseated by the way Mr. 
Dirs has handled his House Committee on Un-American Activities. 
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He has not sought to ascertain truth. Instead he has attacked our 
worthy President, Mr. Roosevelt, and his official family. We re- 
spect Mr. Roosevelt; we loathe Mr. Dres and his calumnies. 

Your committee will render a service to decency by bringing in 
a@ report asking that Mr. Dies’ committee be discontinued. 

I myself, when Mr. Dres’ committee was first created, hoped it 
would render a service to good government. Instead, it has mali- 
ciously attacked Mr. Roosevelt, whose devotion to public welfare 
makes him our Natien’s foremost citizen. 


Yours truly, 
DaniEL S. McCorELeE. 





St. Louis, Mo., January 31, 1939. 


ApDOLPH J. SABATH, 
Chairman, Rules Committee, 
House of Representatives: 

As one who has been falsely accused without being given a 
chance to refute the statements made against me, I wish to appeal 
to the Rules Committee to hold public hearings so that all inter- 
ested persons shall be given an opportunity to be heard on pro- 
cedure and findings of the Dies committee. 

RICHARD BRAZIER, 
Business Agent, St. Louis Joint Board, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. 


First UNITED BRETHREN CHURCH, 
Westerville, Ohio, January 20, 1939. 


Hon. ADoLPH J. SABATH, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: I understand there is a resolution before the Rules 
Committee, of which you are chairman, for continuing the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. May I respectfully urge that the 
committee be discontinued. Its methods have been such as to 
reflect adversely upon congressional investigations. It has indeed 
been quite un-American itself in its procedure. 

Incidentally, one wonders how the committee has been able to 
carry on so long with so small an appropriation. Would not an 
investigation of its expenditures be in order? The Government 
might discover fruitful methods of economy from a cross-examina- 
tion of Chairman Dries. 

Very truly yours, 
J. STUART INNEREST. 


WHEELING, W. VA., January 31, 1939. 
A. J. SABATH, 
Chairman, House of Representatives Rules Committee: 

The 6,000 members of the United Mine Workers of America of 
the northern Panhandle district of West Virginia join me in re- 
questing ttiat open hearings be held to give all interested people 
opportunity to be heard on procedure and findings of Dies com- 
mittee before voting on present pending resolution. 

ADOLPH PAacIFIco, 
District Representative of United Mine Workers of America. 





NEw York, N. Y., February 2, 1939. 


ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
House Office Building: 

Dies committee permitted witnesses to utter false and libelous 
statements that New Republic was Communist organ. Gave edi- 
tors no opportunity appear in reply. Feel before House votes on 
extending committee editors New Republic and other Americans 
who were shamefully misrepresented should have right be heard. 

EDITORS THE NEw REPUBLIC. 





Port NECHES, TEx., February 1, 1939. 
ApOLPH J. SABATH, 
Chairman, Rules Committee, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I was directed by the membership of local 228, Oil Workers In- 
ternational Union, to request you to permit people who have been 
charged with communism by witnesses testifying before your 
committee to be given the opportunity to appear before your com- 
mittee and clear their names. 

F. A. PEVETO, 
Secretary, Local 228. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., February 2, 1939. 
Hon. A. J. SABATH, 
Member of Congress; Chairman, House Rules Committee: 

Ask you oppose continuation Dies committee. With my record 
of 30 years’ service in labor and progressive movement, 18 years 
elective public service, I ask you to place in record public denial 
that I am or ever was member of Communist Party or paid C. I. O. 
organizer. This brutal attempt to smear my public record and 
that of others justified denial of committees continuation. Refer 
you to Congressman MaTTHEW A. DUNN, who is familiar with my 
record of service. 

Ricrarp H. Lawry, 
Former Burgess (Mayor) West Homestead, Pa. 
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Sr. STEPHENS CHURCH, 
Houston, Tez., January 26, 1939. 
Representative A. J. SABATH, 
Chairman of the Rules Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SaBATH: I am writing to urge adverse action on the 
Dies resolution. I feel a great deal of prejudice and unfairness 
has been revealed in the committee’s action. 

Thank you sincerely for your consideration of this letter. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Tuos. W. SUMNERS. 


GLENDALE, Cauir., January 30, 1939. 
Hon. A. J. Saparu, 
Chairman, Rules Committee, Washington, D. C.: 

I desire to protest further appropriation for the Dies committee. 
It appears to have fully accomplished its purpose of besmirching 
the character of outstanding Democratic candidates and the sup- 
porters of our President, but the elections are now over. The 
committee conduct was un-American, undemocratic, and grossly 
unfair. I personally was falsely accused of being a Communist 
and have never received any opportunity to refute the baseless 
charges. It is apparent this charge was made only because I’m 
the chairman of the Democratic Central Committee of California, 
which was actively engaged in supporting Senator SHERIDAN 
Downey, Gov. Culbert Olson, and the other Democratic candidates. 
My private and public life is an open book; and if your committee 
so desires, I will welcome the opportunity to personally appear 
before it without expense to the committee. Please send reply to 
State capitol, Sacramento, Calif. 

JOHN GEE CLARK, 
Chairman, Democratic State Central Committee, California. 


Curcaco, ILu., February 1, 1939. 
Hon. ApotpH J. SABATH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
Whereas the last year the infamous Dies committee used Gov- 
ernment funds under pretext of investigating un-American activi- 
ties, and whereas Dies committee has made numerous irresponsible 
accusations, we demand that House Committee on Rules holds open 
hearing affording all people accused by Dies committee time and 
ample opportunity to answer, refute, and give testimony in their 
own behalf. 
Henry Johnson, assistant national director of Packing House 
Workers’ Organizing Committee, Brennan Local 335; Peter 
Brown, president, and Charles Balskus, financial secre- 
tary, Agar Local 336; Kenneth Collins, president, and 
Clifton Johnson, financial secretary, Wilson Local 337; 
Louis Karlak, president, and Lillian Shaw, secretary, 
Hammond Local 338; Bruno Norbut, president, and John 
Wojciechowski, secretary, Miller and Hart Local 339; 
Samuel Clemmons, president, and J. E. Edwards, secre- 
tary, Swift Local 340; Larry Knutsen, president, Victoria 
Kramer, secretary, Roberts and Oakes, 341; Jesse Vaughn, 
president, William Johnson, secretary, Armour Local 347; 
Al Malachi, president, Elmer T. Thomas, secretary, Live- 
stock Handlers, 567; Ben Brown, president, and Frank 
Monaghan, secretary, three casing houses, Local 908; 
Hurie Lee, president, William Chroszy, financial secre- 
tary, Biersdorf, 335; Sam Baker, president, Illinois Meat, 
762; Henry Short, president, Kate Eiler, secretary. 





UNITARIAN SOCIETY OF WELLESLEY HILLs, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., January 19, 1939. 
Representative ApotpH J. SABATH, 
Chairman, the Rules Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear REPRESENTATIVE SABATH: I am writing you to say that 
I consider the Dies investigation a disgrace and that I hope that 
there will be an adverse report on the resolution continuing the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities. 
Respectfully yours, 
WAITSTILL H. SHarRP, Minister. 


THE BAPTIST UNIVERSITY PASTORATE 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
Madison, Wis., January 20, 1939. 
Representative A. J. SABATH. 

Dear Srr: I would like to urge strongly an adverse report on the 
Dies resolution. The activities of that committee have done more 
harm to democracy than the movements they have been investi- 
gating. I am amazed at the scandalously loose procedure of the 
committee as it tcok all sorts of hearsay reports without checking 
upon them. I hope very much that the Dies committee will be 
discontinued. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. L. COLLINS. 





PITTSBURGH, Pa., February 1, 1939. 
Hon. Apouru J. SABATH, 


Chairman, Committee on Rules, House Office Building: 
As all fair-minded citizens must we condemn Dies committee’s 
biased approach in its investigation into un-American activities. 


Committee's arbitrary and undemocratic methods thus become 
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themselves un-American. We protest closed hearings of Rules 
Committee on continuation of appropriation without giving fair 
hearing to those accused by Dies. We urge you to delay action 
on Dies appropriation until all the committee reports are pub- 
lished. 
KATHERINE M. RUTTENBERG, 
Executive Secretary, Pittsburgh League of Women Shoppers. 


Detroit, Micu., February 1, 1939. 
Hon, Apoter J. SABaTH, 


Chairman, House Rules Committee, House of Representatives: 
Past hearings conducted by the Dies committee in every respect 
were vile and scandalous. They disregard every principle of 
democracy. In the name of Labor’s Non-Partisan League of Wayne 
County 200,000 voters demand that in the future the Dies com- 
mittee hold open hearings and give those accused an opportunity 

to appear and submit testimony in their own behalf. 
JOHN W. GIBSON, 
Secretary and Treasurer, Labor’s 
Non-Partisan League of Wayne County. 


THE COMMUNITY CHURCH, 
Ephrata, Wash., January 25, 1939. 
Representative A. J. SABATH, 
Chairman, Rules Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: May I strongly urge an adverse report of your come 
mittee on the resolution which would continue the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities, the so-called Dies committee? 

I do not recall any congressional committee which has done more 
to tear down the American concept of fair play than this com- 
mittee. Its own conduct was most decidedly an “un-American 
activity.” It offered itself as a sounding board for all the dis- 
gruntled who wanted to give vent to their animus against the 
present administration. All in all, it was about the sorriest spec- 
tacle that could happen in a democracy. 

So, in the interests of decency, fair play, and truth, I hope your 
committee will recommend that the Dies committee be discharged 
from further duty. 

Very truly yours, 
Rosert B. SHaw, Pastor. 


JELLICO, TENN., January 30, 1939. 
Hon. A. J. SABATH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Following telegram has been sent to Congressman J. WILL 
Taytor. All these local unions are in his congressional district: 

“Local unions at Newcomb, Oswego, Wooldridge, Morley, Anthras, 
Habersham, Westbourne, Cotula, Peabody, LaFollette, Sun Mine, 
Highpoint Mines, Caryville, Redash, Block, Hickey, Turley, Clinch- 
more, Moore Mines, Fork Mountain, Buffalo, Petros, Windrock, Coal 
Creek, Briceville, Cameron Mine, Bradens Gap all authorize me 
long-distance telephone to wire you requesting public hearing be 
held by Rules Committee before action is taken by your committee 
in continuing Dies committee. They ask your aid, assistance, and 


vote in bringing this about.” 
Wan. TURNBLAZER, 
President, Union Mine Workers of America, District 19. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 20, 1939. 
Congressman ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
Chairman, Rules Committee, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The National Negro Congress was named by the Dies committee 
as an un-American Communist organization, the evidence on which 
this charge was based was introduced into the record privately so 
that we had no opportunity to know that we were being investi- 
gated and no opportunity to answer the charges. We have defi- 
nite proof that the committee has deliberately distorted speeches of 
our officers and has deliberately published falsehoods of the grossest 
character against us. We deny that we are in any sense un- 
American or Communists; we ask that you give us an appointment 
to furnish documental proof that the Dies committee has deliber- 
ately slandered our organization. Please wire reply. We further 
wish to go on record as opposed to any continuation of this com- 
mittee, and we will consider its continuation a deliberate attack 
upon the Negro people to be answered at the polls. 

JOHN P. Davis, 
National Secretary. 


THE TULANE UNIVERSITY OF LOUISIANA, 
New Orleans, January 23, 1939. 
The Honorable A. J. SABATH, 
Chairman of the Rules Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: As the proceedings of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, of which Representative Dies, of Texas, is 
chairman, have been characterized by lack of intelligent plan, lack 
of judgment and fairness, and have stirred up ill will throughout 
the country, accomplishing no constructive results, I wish as a 
voter to urge that your Rules Committee do not approve Mr. 
Diss’ request for further appropriation. 


Very truly yours JOHN M. McBryYDE, 


Professor Emeritus. 





THE MENNINGER CLINIC, 
Topeka, Kans., January 23, 1939. 
Representative ApoLPH J. SaBATH, 
Chairman of the Rules Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I wish to voice my hope that your committee will 
report adversely on the continuation of the work of the Dies com- 
mittee. It is the most un-American piece of investigation the 
country has seen for over a decade. 


Sincerely, NoRMAN REIDER. 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Milwaukee, Wis., January 7, 1939. 
Hon. Apotpn J. SaBaTH, 
Chairman, Rules Committee, 
House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SaBATH: I am writing to express my very deep op- 
position for continuing the Dies committee. I have followed the 
work of this committee rather closely, and I am convinced that its 
whole procedure tends to spread fear which inevitably results in 
the suppression of freedom of speech and freedom of thought. 

For example, I am a member of the Civil Liberties Union. I know 
every member in the State of Wisconsin and to my certain knowl- 
edge not a single one is a Communist or is friendiy to communism. 
They are all ardent believers in American democracy and enthusi- 
astic defenders of it. The report of the Dies committee in brand- 
ing the Civil Liberties Union as communistic is a form of name 
calling that is one of the worst types of suppression, and the sup- 
pression of liberals is the first step in the growth of fascism. 

I urge the committee to recommend adversely on this resolution. 


Very truly yours, Frank E. Baker, President. 


BrRowN MEMORIAL CHURCH, 
Baltimore, January 20, 1939. 
Representative ARNOLD J. SABATH, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SasaTH: Many of my acquaintances feel as I do, 
that the way in which the investigations of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities were carried on under the leadership of 
Representative Dies, were not calculated to give the American 
people a fair, unprejudiced, and accurate estimate of such ac- 
tivities. If every sincere effort toward social progress for the 
majority of our citizens is to be labeled radical or communistic 
by such a committee, then it seems to me we are throwing the 
power into the hands of reactionary forces in this country, and 
by that much preparing the way for fascism. I sincerely hope 
that the bill introduced by Representative Dries for continuing 
the present House Committee on Un-American Activities will not 
be passed. 


Yours very sincerely, T. GuTuRIE SPEERS. 


HuMBOLDT PARK COMMUNITY METHODIST EPIscopaL CHURCH, 
Chicago, Ill., January 22, 1939. 
Hon. A. J. SAsaTH, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: May I protest vigorously the work of the Dies com- 
mittee. I consider it un-American and uncalled for. Please do 
all you can to have it abolished. 


Sincerely, Rev. W. B. WALTMIRE. 


New ORLEANS, LA., January 30, 1939. 
Congressman A. J. SABATH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
Congress Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Advise delay committee action further appropriation Dies com- 
mittee until full report published and accused persons have oppor- 
tunity to defend themselves. 

James Feibleman, Marc Anthony, T. S. Behre, Jean 
Halling, Walter Gaulke, Ida Friend, Julien Bryan, 
P. N. Biewer, David Herman, Emile Leipziger, J. W. 
Lovett, David Fichman, Marjorie Dallet, Mrs. H. C. 
Nixon, Rev. Otto A. Meyer, Frances Bryson, H. T. Kane, 
Richard Whitten, Robert Morss Lovett, Leona Nel- 
ken, Mrs. J. W. Lovett, Dorothy Feibleman. 





CoLuMBvus, OHIO, January 30, 1939. 
Congressman SABATH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee: 

Oppose further appropriation of funds for Dies committee until 
full report published and accused persons have opportunity to 
defend themselves. 

Epwarp T. Lomszarpo, 
Secretary, Columbus Chapter, National Lawyers Guild. 


New York, N. Y., January 30, 1939. 

Representative ApoLPH J. SABATH, 
Chairman, Rules Committee, House of Representatives: 
Undemocratic conduct of Dies committee in past commands 

Rules Committee hold hearings to permit persons accused before 
Dies committee to offer contradictory testimony. No such oppor- 
tunity offered by DIEs. 

MICHAEL QUILL, 
President, Transport Workers Union of America, 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS, 
Lawrence, January 7, 1939. 
Hon. ADoLPH J. SABATH, 
Chairman, Rules Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN SABATH: May I express my opposition to 
the continuation of the Dies House committee and its alleged inves- 
tigation of so-called un-American activities, and the hope that your 
committee will take a like position. The committee has conducted 
no real investigation, but has, on the contrary, served as a medium 
for propaganda of the most vicious and misleading sort. A case 
in point is its condemnation of the American Civil Liberties Union 
as an instrument of the Communist Party, whatever that may 
mean. I have had an opportunity of observing the work of the 
Union frem the time of its inception in 1917 (before there was a 
Communist Party of any importance), and its record amply demon- 
strates that it has been consistently concerned in the protection 
of political and religious liberties supposedly guaranteed by the Bill 
of Rights. One must conclude that the Dies committee is opposed 
to the unrestricted exercise of such rights, particularly by groups 
critical of social and economic conditions. 

I, for one, would welcome a genuine investigation of Fascist and 
Communist movements and organizations, along with the condi- 
tions responsible therefor; but the Dies committee has shown that 
it is not capable of such inquiry. If your committee favors an 
inquiry designed to get at the facts, why not set up a committee 
qualified by interest and ability to conduct an investigation of this 
nature? 

Yours very truly, 
Sepa ELDRIDGE. 


St. JAMES’ CHURCH, 
Elmhurst, Long Island, N. Y., January 19, 1939. 
The Honcrable AnpoLpH J. SABATH, 
Chairman of the Rules Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE AND DEAR Sir: As an American citizen and a veteran 
of the World War, as well as a Christian clergyman, I am keenly 
interested in the Dies committee. I am convinced, as I earnestly 
hope you are, that its report indicated that nothing has been 
accomplished, except to waste in the lowest form of political 
“shysterism” a deal of the people’s money. I sincerely hope your 
report on the Dies resclution to continue its work(?) will be an 
emphatic “no.” 

To grant Dres and his outfit $150,000 of the people’s money is 
not only a complete waste but is serving to stir up a great deal 
of bitterness throughout our country, based upon pure prejudice 
and igncrance. 

Thank you for giving this matter your careful consideration. 

Respectfully yours, 
C. LAWSON WILLARD, Jr., Rector. 





WoMEN’'s INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM, 
Detroit, January 19, 1939. 
A. J. SABATH, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Enclosed please find a copy of a letter sent to the 
President expressing the attitude of our organization toward the 
activities of the Dies committee. 

As chairman of the House Rules Committee it was our thought 
that this letter might be of some interest to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
T. W. ScHUMAN, 
Chairman, Civil Liberties Committee. 





JANUARY 19, 1939. 
President FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

DeaR MR. PRESIDENT: Inasmuch as the Dies committee did not 
produce legal evidence concerning the people accused of subversive 
activities or give the accused full oppcrtunity to refute the very 
damaging personal charges, the Detroit Branch of the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom wishes to express op- 
position to any further appropriation for the continuation of the 
work of the Dies committee under its present leadership. In our 
State the investigations were obviously used to damage the cause of 
organized labor and the nonviolent settlement of incustrial disputes. 

It is our hope that should a new committee be organized that it 
will fulfill its function under a more just and impartial leadership 
and that it will investigate nazi-ism and fascism and other subver- 
sive elements as was originally the intention of the congressional 
resolution which authorized the committee. 

Sincerely yours, 





Chairman, Civil Liberties Committee. 





KEENE, N. H., January 19, 1939. 
Hon. A. J. SABATH, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SaBATH: Our hope is for an adverse report on the 
Dies committee resolution and a discontinuance of said com- 
mittee. 

Sincerely yours, 
GrEorcE LAWRENCE PARKER. 
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CENTRAL —— a. CHURCH, 
uperior, Wis., January 23, 1939. 
Hon. A. J. SABATH, - 
The Rules Committee, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN SABATH: Because of the prejudice, unjudi- 
cial conduct, and irresponsibility of the so-called Dies committee, 
I sincerely hope that your committee will report against its con- 
tinuance. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. Prerce NEWELL. 
GUILFORD COLLEGE, 
Guilford College, N. C., January 27, 1939. 
Hon. ApotpH J. SaBATH, 
Chairman, Rules Committee, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: May I urge upon you that you use 
your influence in the direction of bringing an adverse report on 
the Dies movement continuing the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. The slipshod methods pursued by this com- 
mittee and the manner in which they attempted to make investi- 
gations are so un-American that I believe the committee should 
not be continued. 


Sincerely yours, 
A. D. Betrret, Dean. 


THE UNITED CHURCH OF HYDE PARK, 
Chicago, January 21, 1939. 
Re: Against continuance of Dies committee. 
The Honorable ApoLPH J. SABATH, 
Chairman of the Rules Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: I wish to register my opposition, as a public-minded 
citizen, to the continuance of the Dies committee. 

Its investigations thus far have served only to obscure the facts 
which the committee was named to discover and expose. The real 
situation concerning possible subversive activities of Communists 
and Fascists in our midst is hidden behind excessive vituperations 
directed toward the mildest liberal activities. 

Further, the methods employed by this committee indicate a 
wilful departure from anything like the judicious attitude the 
American public might expect in a committee from its House of 
Representatives. 

I urge that the request for continuance with increased funds 
be not granted. 


Sincerely, io sin 
FORGE M. Gisson. 


SoutH Sr. Pau, MINN., January 22, 1939. 
Hon. A. J. SABATH, 
Chairman, Rules Committee, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SaBaTH: We desire herewith to file a protest against 
any additional appropriation to be granted the so-called Dies 
committee. Certainly nothing constructive has come out of this 
committee. Its work has consisted only of mud slinging against 
progressive interests in this country whose views didn’t exactly 
coincide with the reactionary views of Mr. Drss. 

Respectfully yours, 
FARMERS UNION Live STocK COMMISSION, 
Cuas. D. Ectry, Manager. 





New York, N. Y., January 30, 1939. 
Chairman SAsaTH, 
Rules Committee: 

In the name of 15,000 fur workers we urge immediate hearings 
to permit persons accused by the Dies committee to appear and 
testify. 
, IRVING POTASH, 
Manager, Furriers’ Joint Council of New York, 15,000. 


ToLepo, Onto, February 2, 1939. 
ApotpH J. SABATH, 
Chairman, Rules Committee, House Office Building: 
In the name of Local Union No. 14, United Auto Workers of 
America, we demand that the Dies committee conduct hearings 
allowing persons accused of communism to appear and offer 


testimony contradicting such accusations, 
Jos. DiTzE., President. 


New York UNIVERSITY, 
New York, January 19, 1939. 
Hon. Apotex J. SABATH, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SaBATH: Permit me to add my voice to the rising 
protest against the Dies resolution. The work of committee has 
already furnished an amazing example of the possibility of pub- 
licizing lies and half truths, with no adequate opportunity for 
either refutation or denial. The net result of such activity can 
only be to intensify class feeling, to no good end. The sooner this 
kind if irresponsibie meddling is stopped the better it will be for 
the dignity of the United States. 


Very truly yours, 
, r H. P. FAIRCHILD. 
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First UNITARIAN CHURCH, 
Alton, Ill., January 24, 1939. 
Representative ApoLPH J. SABATH, 
Chairman of Rules Committee, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
HonoraBlE Sir: The manner in which the Dies committee has 
carried on its investigation is a travesty of unintelligence and po- 
litical opportunism. It should not be allowed to continue. I call 
upon you to exert your personal and official influence for its 
discontinuance. 


Sincerely yours, 
RANDALL S. HILTON. 


THe Onto Stare UNIVERsITY, 
Columbus, January 26, 1939. 
Hon. Apoteu J. SasaTu, 
Chairman of the Rules Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sim: On account of the prejudice, unjudicial conduct, and 
general irresponsibility of the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities headed by Representative Dies, of Texas, I would re- 
spectfully urge an adverse report on the resolution proposing to 
continue the activities of the committee. 

Very truly yours, 
H. G. KENESTRICK, 
Associate Professor of Agricultural Education. 


_—— 


New York, N. Y., January 30, 1939. 
Hon. ApotpH J. SABATH, 
Chairman, Rules Committee, House of Representatives: 

In behalf of the 175,000 members of the United Electrical, Radio, 
and Machine Workers of America, I respectfully petition your com- 
mittee to give opportunity to those charged with communism by 
the Dies committee to appear before the Rules Committee to give 
testimony repudiating such charges if they so desire. Those who 
feel they have been attacked unfairly by the Dies committee should 
be given this opportunity before considering any legislation con- 
cerning the future of the Dies committee. 

JAMES B. Carey, 
President, United Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers of 
America, 1133 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y., January 31, 1939. 
Congressman SABATH: 

Urge no decision and no appropriation for Dies committee until 
full opportunity is given to organization and individuals attacked 
by such committee. 
UNITED OpTicaL WorKERS UNION. 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINTTY, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., January 19, 1939. 
Hon. Arnotp J. SaBaTH, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE SABATH: Please permit me to express my 
hope that the Dies committee will either be abolished or drasti- 
cally reformed under a new chairman. The present chairman and 
committee have discredited themselves by their failure to do a real 
job of critical investigation. 


Faithfully yours, 
BraDForD YOUNG, Associate Minister. 


SOUTHEASTERN MICHIGAN ASSOCIATED TEACHERS CLUBS. 
Highland Park, January 30, 1939. 
The Honorable A. J. SABATH, 
Chairman, Rules Committee, House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN SaBATH: We wish you to know that we are 
strongly opposed to the continuance of the un-American activi- 
ties of the Dies committee, that we condemn strongly the pro- 
posal to make an appropriation for that committee. 


Sincerely yours, 
JEAN ARMOUR MacKay, President. 
Hazarp, Ky., January 31, 1939. 


ApotpH J. SABATH, 

Chairman, Rules Committee, Capitol Building: 
The United Mine Workers of America, District 30, State of Ken- 
tucky, we request that public hearing be held before final action 


is taken on report of the Dies committee. 
Epcar REYNOLDS, 
International Representative. 





New Haven, Conn., January 30, 1939. 
ApoLPH J. SABATH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Urge public hearing on Dies committee before cutting appro- 
priation. Look with disfavor on continuance of this partisan 


investigation. 
Rev. GrorcE BUTLER, 


Summerfield Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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Newarx, N. J., January 30, 1939. 
Congressman SaratuH, 
Rules Committee, Washington, D. C.: 
Newark Newspaper Guild protest Dies committee appropriation 
unless accused may testify. 
E. B. Bertryrvut, Secretary. 





NEw HaveEN, Conn., January 30, 1939. 
ApoLPH J. SABATH, 
Chairman of the House Rules Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
We desire that public hearing be held so that all interested may 
testify against the procedure of the Dies committee. 
THE NEw Haven Group Counci. oF METHODIST YOUTH. 


Sar Lake City, UTAH, January 31, 1939. 
Congressman ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Please hold public hearings giving all interested people oppor- 
tunity to be heard on procedure and findings of Dies committee. 


Sentiment Utah unions numbering 10,000. 
E. M. Roye, Secretary. 


The True Facts Regarding the Lumber Tariff and 
Foreign-Trade Imports—Echoes of the 1938 Cam- 
paigns in the State of Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 3, 1939 
Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. Speaker, the 1938 politi- 


cal campaigns in the State of Washington waged against the 
present incumbents in Congress, including myself, were char- 


acterized by vituperation and falsehoods to a degree never | 
before witnessed in the history of the State. In my own Case | 


I followed my unbroken policy and practice of conducting a 


clean canvass, never once mentioned my opponent, and, as | 


usual, confined myself solely to a constructive discussion of 
issues and principles, and refrained from indulging in person- 
alities. I treated with contempt the falsehoods circulated 
and published by the opposition. 

The population in my district is both industrial and agri- 
cultural and consequently the opposition circulated the rank- 
est falsehoods relating to the lumber tariff in an effort to 
poison the minds of the industrial workers in the cities and 
towns and circulated falsehoods equally as contemptible in 


regard to foreign-trade imports of agricultural products in a | 
| Trade Agreements Act. 


feverish endeavor to prejudice the farmers in the rural com- 


munities. My present purpose is to point out very briefly how | turers’ 


brazenly false and absolutely unfounded these statements 
were and leave it to the citizens of southwest Washington to 
judge for themselves whether those responsible for their 
circulation are worthy of belief in the future. 

THE LUMBER TARIFF—THE FALSZIHOODS 


The members of the Washington congressional delegation 
in both House and Senate were falsely accused of having 
voted to reduce the tariff on Canadian lumber and of hav- 
ing betrayed and “sold the workers in the lumber industry 
down the river.” In my district my opponent rode around 
on a lumber carrier used in the sawmills and prominently 
displayed a placard alleging that my vote had closed the 
sawmills, which, of course, was as false as it was fantastic 
and ridiculous. Nevertheless, this falsehood was reiterated 
in news stories, editorials, handbills, and paid advertisements 
published and circulated day after day for weeks before the 
general election. Undoubtedly some good people finally be- 
lieved the falsehood and were misled by it. 

THE LUMBER TARIFF—THE TRUE FACTS 

Neither I nor any other member of the congressional dele- 
gation from our State ever voted to reduce the tariff on 
Canadian lumber, and no such legislation ever came before 
Congress, and no such vote was ever cast. The sawmills 
and lumber firms of scuthwest Washington are members 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asscciation, and for years 
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their secretary-manager and legislative representative has 
been, and still is, Col. W. B. Greeley, former Chief Forester 
of the United States. In the following letter, written Decem- 
ber 12, 1938, Colonel Greeley correctly sets forth the facts 
regarding my record and that of my colleagues in Congress 
in regard to the lumber tariff. It speaks for itself and com- 
pletely disproves once and for all time the contemptible 
campaign lies relating to this matter. 


West Coast LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
Seattle, Wash., December 12, 1938. 
Mr. WILLIAM APPEL, 

President, Aberdeen Chamber of Commerce, 

Aberdeen, Wash. 

DeaR Mr. APPEL: I appreciate the opportunity which the Aber- 
deen chamber afforded me last Wednesday to discuss the British 
and Canadian trade agreements. 

I regret that some newspaper reports of this discussion gave it a 
political twist derogatory to Congressman MartTIN F. SmirH. I know 
that the Aberdeen chamber has no part whatsoever in this unex- 
pected angle of the matter, but in fairness to Mr. SmirH I want to 
say the following: . 

The Foreign Trade Agreements Act was proposed to Congress in 
1934 as a general policy to promote foreign trade. No one knew at 
that time whether or not it would apply to lumber; and, if it did 
apply to lumber, it might have been handled in a very beneficial 
manner to our industry. The Pacific Northwest has long been 
anxious to recover its former export markets; and this act could 
have been made an important instrumentality to that end. 

The west coast lumber industry has had the effective and loyal 
support of Mr. SMITH on every occasion when we have been asking 
for his help. He has voted for renewal of the excise tax on im- 
ported lumber on every occasion when the matter has been before 
Congress. He has supported our efforts to have lumber properly 
defined for taxing purposes, as in the classification of large timbers 
and the withdrawal of allowances for planing and milling. He 
has helped us in every question arising for the clarification and 
administration of the excise tax; and was particularly helpful in 
the legislation last year for requiring the marking of imported 
lumber with country of origin. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association keeps wholly out of 
politics. I just want, as a matter of fairness, to point out that Mr. 
SMITH has been a very loyal and conscientious supporter of the in- 
terests of the lumber industry since he entered Congress. I feel it 
only square that this fact be made known. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. B. GreeELEy, Secretary-Manager. 


After the original Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act of 1934 
had been in effect for 3 years and the matter of its extension 
or discontinuance came before Congress in 1937, Wilson 
Compton, secretary and manager, National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and national legislative representative at 
Washington, D. C., speaking for the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association and the lumber industry of the State of Washing- 
ton and the Pacific Northwest, stated to the Ways and Means 
Committee of the United States House of Representatives: 

The lumber industry favors the continuance of the Reciprocal 
Action to that effect by resolution was 
taken by the governing board of the National Lumber Manufac- 
Association, representing the entire organized lumber- 
manufacturing industry. 


My efforts in support of the quota on shingles, my bill— 
which became law—for census of the shingle industry to 
render the quota effective, and other activities in behalf of 
the workers and manufacturers in the shingle industry have 
received frequent endorsement from shingle weavers’ unions, 
and I quote from one of several letters received from the 
United States Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, Inc.: 

At the annual membership meeting of this association, held in 
Tacoma, February 1, 1938, a resolution was unanimously approved 
instructing the secretary to write you expressing the gratitude of 
this association for your faithful services in our behalf in connec- 
tion with the import limitations on red-cedar shingles. 


Furthermore, the present national administration has 
rendered considerable aid to the lumber industry through 
the Federal housing legis!ation which has improved the do- 
mestic market for lumber and all forest products. I have 
also been a staunch supporter of this type oi beneficial legis- 
lation as shown by the following letters: 


NATIONAL RETAIL LUMPER DEALERS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., August 4, 1937. 
Hon. MARTIN F. SMITH, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. SmitTH: Permit me to acknowledge and thank you most 
cordially for your Ictter of August 3, asking cur opinion on the 
proposed Wagner-Steagall housing bill. 
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I am attaching hereto a copy of a letter which has been sent to 
members of the House Banking and Currency Committee. We are 
now attempting to arrange a time to appear at the hearing before 
the House Banking and Currency Committee, so that we may ex- 
press our thoughts on the matter. 

From our experience in the past, with the exception of the Fed- 
eral Housing Act, the attempts in Federal housing have been a 
complete failure and an expensive experiment to the Government. 
They have caused confusion in the building industry and uncer- 
tainty in the minds of prospects that we have had for homes. If we 
must have a slum-clearance bill, it should be strictly a slum-clear- 
ance bill, confined through mandatory provisions to the lowest- 
income group. 

I thank you very much for inviting my opinion on this legislation, 
and I assure you that we will remember the wonderful assistance 
you gave us at the time the National Housing Act was under con- 
sideration, and also your subsequent assistance on all matters per- 
taining to housing. You have always been in full accord with the 
views of the building industry, and we want you to know that we 
appreciate it. 

Yours very truly, 
Spencer D. Batpwin, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee. 


NATIONAL RETAIL LumsBeR DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 18, 1934. 

My Dear CoNnGrRESSMAN SMITH: On behalf of this organization 
and the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, we desire to 
thank you for the excellent and effective work you did in co- 
operation with these and other national organizations, including 
the American Federation of Labor, in the early stages and through 
to the finish to secure the enactment of the National Housing Act. 

Your assistance in promoting a congressional delegation to call 
upon the President of the United States and the manner in which 
the problems of the building industry and labor were presented was 
instrumental in securing his active interest. It is significant that 
on the day you called upon him, March 20, he issued the Executive 
order to prepare a complete program fcr legislative action. 

Your willingness at all times and the unselfish manner with 
which you cooperated certainly merits the approval and support 
of all who are affected by this legislation. 

With kindest personal regards and best wishes for your continued 
success, I remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
SPENCER D. BALDwIn, President. 


FOREIGN-TRADE IMPORTS—THE FALSEHOODS 

There was also circulated in my district what purported 
to be a list of imports of agricultural products, comparing 
the figures for 1932, the last year of President Hoover, when 
they were lowest, due to the tremendous loss of our foreign 
trade resulting from the Hawley-Smoot tariff law, and the 
figures for 1937, when they were highest due to the drought. 
However, the most contemptible feature of the circular was 
the willful and deliberate omission of the figures showing 
the exports or the products and goods shipped out of this 
country. Apparently the opposition had such a poor opinion 
of the intelligence of the farming population that they felt 
confident that the farmers would never stop to ask or give 
any thought to what the exports amounted to, which, of 
course, were essential to show whether we were gaining or 
losing in our foreign trade. In other words, to serve their 
purpose, which was to mislead and deceive the citizens, the 
opposition presented only one side of the picture. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT OUR FOREIGN TRADE 

We have gradually succeeded in the extremely difficult task 
from year to year since 1932 in recapturing our lost foreign 
export trade until, according to the official report for 1938 
recently released by the Department of Commerce, our ex- 
ports of our products to foreign nations exceeded our imports 
from those nations to the extent of $1,133,567,000, which is 
the largest favorable trade balance in favor of the farmers 
and laborers of the United States since 1921. All agricul- 
tural products exported showed an increase excepting cotton, 
and our exports of dairy products and meats increased. The 
citrus-fruit industry had a record year in exports. This 
showing is remarkable in view of the fact that we have 
become a creditor nation and are compelled to a large extent 
to accept the products and goods of foreign nations in pay- 
ment and exchange for the surplus which we sell and export 
to them. Notwithstanding that fact, we have gradually built 
up the largest favorable trade balance we have had in 17 
years, Yet the opposition had the supreme audacity by their 
one-sided statement to try to make the people believe, and 
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undoubtedly did deceive some of our good people into believ- 
ing, that we had traded our home market away to foreign 
nations and that our country was being flooded with foreign 
products, and that we had a big unfavorable trade balance 
against us. As we have noted, the exact opposite is true. 
How much credence should then be given to their campaign 
statements in the future? 
CONCLUSION 

I have never as yet in any political campaign in which I 
have participated intentionally or knowingly made a single 
false statement of fact nor withheld nor suppressed any fact 
which the people were entitled to have disclosed. I have 
steadfastly refused to swerve from my course of adhering 
strictly to facts derived from official and governmental sources 
and subject to verification at all times. I consider any other 
course to be unworthy of a candidate for the high office of 
Representative in the Congress of the United States. I have 
too high a regard for the citizens of southwest Washington to 
ever do otherwise. If the time should ever come when cir- 
cumstances would appear to dictate any other course I shall 
cease to appeal to the citizens of southwest Washington for 
their suffrage. 


The Dies Committee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCK R. HAVENNER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 3, 1939 


Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, I do not believe that any 
Member of this House, or any true American anywhere, will 
oppose a proper investigation by the Congress of un-American 
activities in the United States. A proper investigation by the 
Congress presupposes a fair and impartial inquiry, with care- 
fully conducted hearings, scrupulous regard for the constitu- 
tional rights of accused persons, and thorough examination 
into the credibility of witnesses. 

Believing that such a fair and impartial investigation of 
this vitally important subject ought to be conducted, I did 
not oppose in the Seventy-fifth Congress the creation of the 
committee now commonly known as the Dies committee. 

After watching the proceedings of that committee for a 
period of 4 months last year, I reached the conclusion that 
it had betrayed the high purpose for which it was created. 
Its hearings were conducted without regard for the most 
elemental rules of fair investigation. Reputable American 
citizens from all walks of life were subjected to false and 
vicious accusations of un-American conduct and associations 
by witnesses of doubtful integrity, without being afforded an 
opportunity to confront their accusers or even to make sub- 
sequent statements in their own behalf. The witnesses who 
made these wholesale assaults on the reputations of Ameri- 
can citizens were permitted to indulge in surmise, hearsay, 
unsupported opinions, and reckless conclusions, with no 
attempt to confine their testimony to facts and legal evidence. 

The committee has misused the prestige of Congress by 
employing Nation-wide agencies of publicity, to which it 
would not otherwise have had access, for the dissemination of 
false and misleading political propaganda in State elections. 
This was done repeatedly, and in such an obvious manner 
that its deliberate purpose was unmistakable. 

The committee has apparently made little or no effort to 
investigate some of the most menacing un-American activi- 
ties in this country today—activities of organizations and in- 
dividuals inspired and financed from abroad and deliberately 
designed to influence our foreign policy and involve this 
Nation in war. 

I would be willing to vote today, as I did last year, for a 
proper investigation of un-American activities, but the record 














of this committee has destroyed the confidence of a large 
part of the American people in its fairness and impartiality. 
I suggest that the House submit the report of this committee 
to the Department of Justice, with instructions that all evi- 
dence of un-American activities contained therein be thor- 
oughly investigated, and that if such evidence constitutes 
violation of existing law it be presented to a grand jury and 
offenders be vigorously prosecuted. If the evidence should 
disclose subversive activities not covered by existing law the 
Department of Justice should be directed to report the facts 
to Congress for legislative action. 

In the meantime, if it be deemed advisable to proceed with 
a@ congressional inquiry into un-American and subversive 
activities which the Dies committee has neglected to investi- 
gate, I suggest the appointment of a new committee with 
definite instructions to carry out this important work in a 
manner which will command the support of all loyal Ameri- 
cans. 


No Comeback With Guffey 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOHN McDOWELL 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 2, 1939 





EDITORIAL FROM THE PITTSBURGH (PA.) PRESS OF 
FEBRUARY 2, 1939 


Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include the following editorial from 
the Pittsburgh Press of February 1, 1939, containing pertinent 
and undeniable facts which are of the highest importance to 
the people of Pennsylvania: 


[From the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press of February 1, 1939] 
NO COMEBACK WITH GUFFEY 


Pennsylvania Democrats are starting desperate efforts to organize 
their scattered forces and make a comeback. 

On the basis of their early efforts we can give them two valuable 
tips: 

yr So long as they persist in condoning and practicing politics in 
relief they will meet with overwhelming public opposition. 

2. They can never come back under the leadership of Senator 
JoserH F. Gurrey, who is primarily responsible for their troubles. 

Within the last few days the Democrats have been guilty of 
blundering on both these counts. 

A sharply worded telegram which Mayor Scully sent to Senator 
James J. Davis, scolding him for voting in behalf of a reduced 
W. P. A. appropriation, was, of course, merely a political maneuver. 
The mayor was playing politics with relief by making a bid for 
W. P. A. votes. 

Incidentally, it will occur to many people that Mr. Scully has 
plenty to do at city hall without extending his territory. The 
consent verdict scandal, the dangerous financial situation, and the 
mayor’s differences with council all indicate that he could well 
devote full time to his own job without trying to run that of a 
Senator who recently has been overwhelmingly reelected. 

Over the week end Democrats held a conference at which Senator 
Gurrey appealed to them to bury the hatchet and restore party 
peace. 

It was Senator Gurrey who first took up the hatchet. His idea 
of party peace is for the Democrats to accept without question 
his personal dictation. 

Not only outside of the Democratic Party but also within its 
own ranks opposition to Mr. Gurrry is tremendous. He tried to 
turn Pennsylvania over to the C. I. O., and when the party refused 
to follow him, he split it wide open. He encouraged and contrib- 
uted to the charges against the Earle administration which led to 
the “Harrisburg scandal.” He openly played politics with W. P. A. 
His name was signed to appeals for campaign contributions sent to 
Federal job holders and W. P. A. clients, in violation of Federal law. 
The situation for which he was chiefly responsible became so bad 
that a committee of his own colleagues from his own party publicly 
denounced him in the Senate. It was Senator Gurrey who deliv- 
ered the first appeal for a purge of Senators who had opposed the 
court-packing bill—a purge which later failed dismaily. 

Because of these and other things, Senator Gurrey is thoroughly 
discredited as a party leader, and the first job confronting the 
Democrats in their effort to regain power is to get rid of his 
influence. 
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Un-American Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 3, 1939 


RESOLUTION OF NATIONAL CONVENTION OF UNITED SPANISH 
WAR VETERANS 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, at this time, when 
we are considering the Dies committee report, I should like to 
read a strong resolution adopted by the last national conven- 
tion of the United Spanish War Veterans, declaring this or- 
ganization’s support of the committee from the House of 
Representatives on un-American activities, presided over by 
Congressman Martin L. Dries. The resolution is as follows: 


Whereas the veterans of the Spanish-American War, the Philip- 
pine Insurrection, and the Boxer Rebellion, organized under the 
banner of the United Spanish War Veterans, are pledged “to carry 
the came spirit of sacrifice and service exercised in time of war into 
the less spectacular walks of daily life; to battle increasingly for 
the right in civil affairs; to prepare for any service which we can 
render to cur country in time of need; to loyalty to our country, 
reverence for its institutions, obedience to its laws, and respect for 
its magistrates; to encourage honor and purity in public affairs and 
to discountenance whatever tends to weaken these sentiments 
among our people”— 

To these principles our organization has ever stood steadfast. 

We sounded the call for a substantial and adequate national 
defense to protect and defend our country against the enemy from 
without. 

We have cried out to our Government and our people against the 
enemy in our midst. 

We have seen the organization of subversive groups on our soil; 
have listened to their traitorous “isms” tearing at the heart of our 
form of government; and have had paraded before us the fact that 
millions of aliens unlawfully in our country are devoted to the 
teachings of the enemies of democracy; are bleeding the financial 
resources of American citizens through the relief rolls and made 
relief jobs; all leading to the destruction of the American way of 
life, the precious true liberty of the individual citizen, and that 
pursuit of happiness and presperity which has placed all American 
citizens on a standard of living not equaled by any other people in 
the history of the world. 

We are tired of the whines of the destructive radicals that the 
objections to their nefarious propaganda and acts are “red baiting.” 

That is the only defense they present, and have, to their efforts 
to destroy our form of government. 

It is not even equal to the usual cry of the criminal when caught 
in the act of committing his crime—that he is innocent. 

We resent the sympathetic protection given these enemies of 
America by public officials who are prostituting their citizenship and 
contributing to the prospective destruction of the American home, 
church, and school by such protection. 

That type of public officials prove themselves unworthy of public 
trust and citizenship in our United States. 

We have witnessed the attempts made by some public officials and 
non-American groups to discredit the splendid work of the con- 
gressional committee investigating un-American activities in this 
country. 

Therefore: 

1. We demand that this committee be not hampered in any way 
in its efforts to secure and present to the Nation the truth relative 
to such attempts to sabotage our form of government. 

2. We pledge to Congressman Martin Dies, the chairman of that 
committee, and to those of its members who are honestly trying 
to carry cut the purposes for which the committee was organized, 
our full support, and urge them to fearlessly and impartially carry 
on as patriotic citizens would. 

3. We continue cur demand that Government officials charged 
with the duty of keeping America free from the cancer of unde- 
sirable aliens unlawfully living in our country and on its bounty, 
securing employment and holding jcbs while thousands of our 
citizens are suffering from unemployment, enforce our laws or be 
removed from office. 

4. We demand the passage of legislation providing for the de- 
portation of all aliens in this country who do not become natu- 
ralized after a minimum fixed time of residence here, and also all 
aliens on W. P. A. or relief rolls. 

5. America must not be made the dumping ground for the un- 
desirables of the world. 

6. America must ever be the home of a patriotic, industrious, 
intelligent, and honest people determined to perpetuate and pro- 
tect our form of government and secure for our posterity a life of 
peace, happiness, and prosperity beyond that which we have 
enjoyed. 
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Roosevelt Aims to Keep Out of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN M. HOUSTON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 3, 1939 


ARTICLE BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include an article by Mr. David 
Lawrence containing statements which in this period of war 
hysteria should be well considered by all American citizens: 


Rooseve.tt Aims TO Keep Out or War—RIGnHT TO SEecrRECY IN FOREIGN 
Poticy ESTABLISHED 
(By David Lawrence) 

Nobody in America is more anxious to avoid war than President 
Roosevelt. And nobody in the Senate who criticizes the President’s 
recent conversations on military policy wants war, either. Yet if 
one were to judge by headlines, there is at the moment some sort 
of crisis involving “secret” talk and action looking toward involve- 
ment of the United States in a war on the side of the democracies 
versus the totalitarian states. 

The truth may readily be established by eschewing politics and 
the usual demagoguery which attends the outcry from Capitol 
Hill about “gag” meetings and secrecy whenever the Chief Exec- 
utive assumes that Members of Congress can be trusted to discuss 
frankly and confidentially with him the delicate questions of for- 
eign policy, which under the Constitution are his to execute. It 
somehow seems popular to some Members of the United States 
Senate to oppose anything and everything the President may be 
trying to do. Maybe Mr. Roosevelt deserves a bit of heckling, be- 
cause he has been none too careful about treading on the toes of 
others heretofore, but it is going to redound distinctly to the 
President's benefit with public opinion if his carping critics think 
for one moment that they can embarrass the foreign relations of 
the United States at the expense of a President’s prestige. 


HAS RIGHT TO SECRECY 


From time immemorial the President has had the right to 
conduct the foreign relations of the United States in secret. This 
has been recognized by precedent and custom under the Consti- 
tution. If a President keeps mum, he is promptly accused of 
ignoring the members of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
If he takes a Senate committee into his confidence and asks them 
to keep confidential what he has said in order not to create mis- 
understandings abroad which might produce more danger instead 
of less danger of American involvement in war, he is accused in 
public interviews of “secrecy” and imposing a “gag.” 

There isn’t a government in the world which conducts its diplo- 
macy in the public square, and there never was a delicate situ- 
ation in international affairs in which a President was not given a 
certain leeway by both political parties to steer the Government’s 
course without petty political embarrassments or partisan inter- 
ference. It will be a sorry day for America when those who “hate 
Roosevelt” are more interested in doing damage to his personal 
and political standing with the country than they are in protect- 
ing the best interests of the American people. 


DEEPLY OPPOSED TO WAR 


Mr. Roosevelt, despite the unworthy comments of extremists here 
and there who accuse him of starting the whole armament contro- 
versy to divert attention from domestic failures, is deeply and 
fundamentally opposed to war. He did not create the situation 
inside Germany and, so far as is known, he dvesn’t write the 
Hitler speeches which have put the whole world on edge. It is be- 
cause the President is convinced that the policy he has adopted will 
avoid war for the American pecple that he is pursuing it, and 
anybody in Congress who thinks he can underwrite world peace 
any other way, should be urged to offer his plan now. 

For the thesis back of the President’s program is that France and 
Britain are today the bulwarks of democracy. de alone knows 
from information derived from the best available sources abroad 
how weak is the position of the European democracies and what 
Hitler has done to bolster up Fascist groups in Engtand and France, 
as well as in South America. If France goes Nazi, England will be 
endangered. If France and England are attacked and lose, what 
wil America’s position be? These are the practical questions which 
push themselves forward for answer whenever the practicalities of 
the world situation today are realistically surveyed. Mr. Roosevelt 
thinks it is far better to sell planes and even munitions to France 


and Britain now, and perhaps prevent a world war, than to be con- 
fronted in the next 2 or 3 years with the necessity of making a 
decision as to what the United States should dc when England 


and France have come under the subjection of the Fascist states 


project rather than one for the individual States. 
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and democratic liberty as we have known it stands in tmmediate 


perii. 
NAZIS WANT DISSENSION 


What is the other side of the controversy? It is that Mr. Roose- 
velt, who has access to secret reports from every foreign capital, 
doesn't know the situation abroad or is purposely exaggerating it. 
This is an incredible supposition, which the American people would 
hardly venture to rely on as a safe reason to sabotage a national 
defense policy. For if by chance the President were right, the 
critics would not be held responsible for the failure adequately 
to protect the American people against ultimate involve.nent or 
weakened defenses. Nazi Germany today wants dissension in 
America. Her press compaign, and especially Hitler’s this 
very week, is an adroit attempt to befog the issue and stay the hand 
of the most powerful nation in the world. 

What the critics on Capitol Hill need is more information in- 
stead of less. They should be given all the truth in confidence 
about what is going on inside Germany and Italy, and the long 
list of insults to the United States, presented through American 
deplomatic representatives abroad by the Fascist powers in the last 
2 years which, if Mr. Roosevelt had really wanted to inflame public 
opinion, be needed only to have made public. The administration 
is handling a difficult and delicate situation with forbearance, 
and what would help most to prevent ultimate war would be a non- 
partisan expression of support from the leaders of all groups and 
factions behind the President of the United States. 





Flood Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JAMES P. McGRANERY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 3, 1939 





EDITORIAL FROM SPRINGFIELD (MASS.) DAILY NEWS OF 
JANUARY 17, 1939 


Mr. McGRANERY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Springfield Daily News of Springfield, Mass: 
[From the Springfield (Mass.) Daily News of January 17, 1939] 

FALSE AND SILLY, SAYS CONGRESSMAN CASEY 

Congressman JosePH E. Casey, of Clinton, has scored a telling 
point in his assertion that the problem of flood control, partic- 
ularly in respect to navigable streams, is essentially a Federal 


While not tak- 
ing issue with the advocates of States’ rights in matters of gov- 


; ernment within their borders he points out that where streams 
| flow through several States the problem is necessarily one of 
' more general concern. He sees no way in which the Federal pro- 


gram of flood control can be carried out on a basis in which the 


| various States will have full authority. 


He criticizes especially the position taken by Governor Aiken, of 


| Vermont, and the concurrence in that position by the other five 
| Republican Governors in New England. He says the flood-control 
| plan was drawn up as a measure of essential justice for New Eng- 


land in giving this section the same rights as were carried by the 
fiood-control systems in the South and West. He knows of no way 


| by which the Federal Government can expend a huge sum of money 


for fiood control on the basis proposed by the Vermont Governor. 
Criticizing the stand taken by the six Governors, he says: 

“They seem to forget that if the consent of every State were made 
a condition precedent to a flood-control program it would be possible 
for one State, by withholding its consent, to block flood control on 
any given river. For example, one State might, by refusing to 
consent, block a flood-control program efficiently functioning on the 
Mississippi River. It will be little comfort to the people whose 
homes and property are floating down the river in some future 


| flood to hear Governor Aiken, of Vermont, shouting, ‘Hurrah for 


States’ rights.’ 

“It would seem to me that if the six Governors believe that the 
people of their States would rather finance their own flood control 
along the theories as expounded by the Governor of Vermont, then 
they are acting well within their rights. This seems to be the only 
alternative to the flood-control program for this section, if a suc- 
cessful stalemate based on false and silly objections is accomplished 
by the six New England Governors.” 

Widespread accord will be found with this position taken by Con- 
gressman Casey by anyone who seeks to find what the public mind 
is upon the question of States’ rights as applied to flood control. 
It is very apparent that the Federal Government will insist upon 
control after spending many millions of dollars to safeguard lives 
and property here. 



































Extension to Puerto Rico of the Benefits of the 
Social Security and the Bankhead-Jones Acts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. SANTIAGO IGLESIAS 
RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 2, 1939 





MEMORANDA FROM THE COMMISSIONER OF HEALTH AND THE 
COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE OF PUERTO RICO 





Mr. IGLESIAS. Mr. Speaker, the commissioner of health 
of Puerto Rico has prepared the following memorandum on 
the extension to Puerto Rico of the benefits of the Social 
Security Act: 


The Social Security Act passed by the Seventy-fourth Congress 
and approved by the President on August 14, 1935, sets forth the 
purposes of the act as follows: 

To provide for the general welfare by establishing a system of 
Federal old-age benefits and by enabling the several States to make 
more adequate provision for aged persons, dependent and crippled 
children, maternal and child welfare, public health, and the admin- 
istration of their unemployment compensation laws; to establish a 
Social Security Board; to raise revenue; and for other purposes. 

In general, these purposes are to be carried out by grants from 
the Federal Government to the States and Territories for coopera- 
tive service. Puerto Rico was not included as one of the govern- 
mental units to participate in the program for which this act is 
the foundation. It is the purpose of this memorandum to call 
attention to the fact that the Department of Health of Puerto Rico 
has been doing effective work on some of the problems which are 
to be attacked by the social-security program; that the present 
appropriations and standards of work of this department would 
justify participation in those parts of the program; and that no 
changes in governmental organization are necessary to make 
possible the extension of the existing program in any of its phases. 
The activities in the social-security program for which provision 
has already been made in the insular department of health are as 
follows: Public health service, maternal and child-health work, 
— welfare, including aid to dependent children and aid to the 
blind. 

The department of health consists of two sections—the public- 
health section, directed by a medical officer who is a specialist in 
public health; and the public-welfare section, directed by a phy- 
sician, a specialist in institutional administration. 

Among the duties of the public-health section is the direction 
of local health work, including maternal and child health, through 
public-health units. 

Engaged in these activities are 28 full-time health officers, a 
specialist in charge of the bureau of maternal and infant hygiene, 
14 clinic physicians, 132 public-health nurses paid by the insular 
government, and 50 additional public-health nurses paid from 
Federal relief funds. The standards for the employment of per- 
sonnel are equal to those required by the United States Public 
Health Service. The methods and the results will compare favorably 
moe those of any similar organization in the continental United 

ates. 

The maternal and child-health program includes the supervision 
of prenatal and postnatal teaching, the supervision of midwives, and 
the operation of 167 milk stations for teaching the care of infants. 
These activities are supported by insular funds, local funds, and re- 
lief funds. The relief funds devoted to these purposes amount to 
approximately $240,000 annually, but will not be available after 
June 30, 1936. The insular funds available for the general public- 
health activities and the maternal and child-health activities of the 
public-health section are as follows: 


Pea ak I a on sis creel enna es mercies cnbseeemn $376, 574. 75 
Por Dureau of infant hygieties.o 62. o.oo nese 11, 996. 75 
Fund for milk stations, approximately__.-...-.------ 12, 000. 00 


These funds do not include local appropriations which are made 
for public-health units and milk stations. 

Among the duties of the public-welfare section of the insular de- 
partment of health are included the care, education, and vocational 
training of dependent and of the blind. In this work the section 
has the assistance of the board of child welfare. which supervises 
the social investigations of dependent children and aids in finding 
homes for dependent children who can be cared for outside of in- 
stitutions. The insular funds assigned to this work in the current 
budget are as follows: 


een ter WOCENE BE VOL oad acs ce ddadasaonmnananaae #8, 870. 00 
Se RIES MNS Loo hc cuce eno esnebanconeelanan 72,175. 70 
i nnnt) SOMO te Sak So Selon tasks eeeene 58, 099. 75 
ST ES SE ea cade naculs edimauiWeiabudnmenime 2,370. 00 
OR GHNe STE Seed ncict cee w net naunesen wean aeu 28, 603. 25 
PERUUING- HOU DEMO WRN oa occa cadence cccceenccece 19, 842. 50 
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The Social Security Act provides for aid to a comprehensive 
Nation-wide public-health program through an annual appropria- 
tion of not more than $8,000,000. This appropriation is to be 
allotted to the several States and Territories by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the United States Public Health Service. In order to 
participate in the plan it is understood that State or Territorial 
organizations must have a health department which provides as 
a minimum on a full-time basis the services listed below: (a) 
A qualified full-time State or Territorial health officer; (b) ade- 
quate provision for the administrative guidance of local health 
service; (c) an acceptable vital-statistics service; (d) an accept- 
able State public-health laboratory service; (e) adequate services 
for study, promotion, and supervision of maternal and child 
health; (f) special service for the study, promotion, and guidance 
of local activities for the control of preventable diseases and for 
health promotion; (g) services for study, promotion, and super- 
vision of environmental sanitation. 

The following are understood to be the conditions required for 
participation of a local health service through the State or Terri- 
torial organization: (1) The public-health services of the city, 
county, or district should be under the direction of a full-time 
health officer; (2) the personnel of the city, county, or district 
health department should include, in addition to the full-time 
health officer, such medical assistants, public-health nurses, sani- 
tation officers, and clerks as will insure at least a minimum of 
effective health service commensurate with the population and 
health problem of the area concerned. 

The public-health section of the insular department of health 
and public-health units under its direction comply with all of 
these requirements. 

The objectives for participation in the general public-health 
program of the Social Security Act would be— 

1. To extend the service of public-health units to the parts of 
the island which are not now served. 

2. To strengthen the services now rendered by the addition of 
new trained personnel. 

8. To provide additional 
personnel. 

Under title V of the Social Security Act the Secretary of Labor, 
through the Children’s Bureau, is authorized to administer an 
annual appropriation for grants to the States of $8,150,000. This 
includes $3,800,000 for maternal and child-birth service and $1,500,- 
000 for child-welfare service. Miss Katherine F. Lenroot, Chief of 
the Children’s Bureau, states the purposes of the maternal and 
child-health appropriation in the following paragraph: 

“The primary purpose of these portions of the act is to extend 
and strengthen services for mothers and children in rural areas, in 
areas suffering from severe economic distress, and among groups in 
special need. These are the people who have been hitherto, for the 
most part, outside the reach of health and welfare services that have 
been more generally available in cities.” 

Miss Lenroot also states that a uniform allotment of $20,000 is to 
be made to each State, and that this sum is to be supplemented in 
accordance with the number of births in the State and in accord- 
ance with the financial need of the State. The insular Department 
of Health of Puerto Rico, through its bureau of infant hygiene and 
its public-health units, is able and ready to extend and improve its 
maternal and child-health services as intended in this portion of 
the Social Security Act. The previous work of these dependencies 
of the department of health meets the standards of the Children’s 
Bureau and it can comply with anticipated future requirements. 

With reference to that portion of the social-security program 
which is related to child welfare, Miss Lenroot has the following to 
say: 

“The appropriation of $1,500,000 for child welfare, to be allotted 
$10,000 to each State and the remainder on the basis of rural 
population, is to be available for cooperation with State public- 
welfare agencies in establishing, extending, and strengthening, 
especially in predominantly rural areas, public-welfare services for 
the protection and care of homeless, dependent, and neglected 
children, and children in danger of becoming delinquent. They 
are to be used for payment of part of the cost of district, county, or 
other local child-welfare services in areas predominantly rural, and 
for developing State services for the encouragement and assistance 
of adequate methods of community child-welfare organizations in 
areas predominantly rural and other areas of special need.” 

Work of this type is already in progress in the public-welfare 
section of the insular department of health, and without changing 
the present organization it can be greatly extended. The principal 
change which would be required would be the addition of field 
personnel to aid the specialists now in charge of child-welfare work. 
The expenditure on child welfare, given in detail above, provides 
ample justification for a Federal allotment of $10,000 for this pur- 
pose under the terms of the social-security program. 

The Social Security Act also provides for aid to the States and 
Territories for care of the blind. For many years the insular de- 
partment of health has done carefully planned work in the treat- 
ment and education of the blind. The annual expenditures for 
this purpose, as shown above, total more than $48,000, but there is 
much more work which could be done if additional funds could be 
obtained. 

It is not the purpose of this brief memorandum to outline all of 
the work of the insular department of health. Only those activi- 
ties have been mentioned which have a definite relationship to the 
social-security program. It has been shown that the two sections 
of the insular department of health can provide a sufficient amount 


specialized training for existing 
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of skilled supervision to administer such additional resources as 
might be available under the terms of the Social Security Act, and 
the fact that work of a high quality is being done now is sufficient 
guaranty of the continuation of high standards if additional re- 
sources were available. No one questions the need of Puerto Rico 
for the type of work covered by the Social Security Act. Even the 
amounts available to individual services could be extended to many 
persons who are not reached. 


The law is being further studied and considered to extend 
to Puerto Rico the voluntary clauses extended to the States 
of the Union embodied in the title IV and others into the 
law. 

AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION 


The commissioner of agriculture, Hon. F. A. Lopez Domin- 
guez, has prepared the following memorandum: 


In accordance with section 2 of Public Act 407, the following sums 
of money were authorized to be appropriated for the further de- 
velopment of cooperative agricuitural extension work in Puerto 
Rico: “For the fiscal year beginning after the date of the enact- 
ment of this act, $868,000; for the first fiscal year following the first 
fiscal year for which an appropriation is made in pursuance of the 
foregoing authorization, the additional sum of $40,000; and for 
each succeeding fiscal year thereafter an additional sum of $40,000 
until the total appropriation authorized by this section shall 
amount to $408,000 annually, the authorization to continue in that 
amount for each succeeding fiscal year.” 

Last year the administration recommended to Congress the 
$88,000 as specified by Act 407; and Congress, after omitting the 
entire sum, reinstated $45,000 upon careful examination of the 
needs for such appropriation. I personally presented the case be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Appropriations. 

When the bill was drafted in 1937 it had the recommendation of 
the Department of Agriculture and the Department of the Interior, 
as you may see by a copy of the letter written by Secretary Wallace 
to Speaker BANKHEAD, which I am enclosing herewith. A letter 
from Acting Secretary of the Interior at that time accompanied 
Secretary Wallace’s letter to the Speaker recognizing the impor- 
tance of agricultural extension work in Puerto Rico and expressing 
their interest. Copy of this letter may be found in the files of your 
Department. 

The reasons for supporting this appropriation are well stated in 
Secretary Wallace’s letter to Hon. Witt1amM B. BANKHEaD, and I 
shall not discuss these facts again. 

The Agricultural Extension Service of this island is doing the type 
of work which the administration emphasizes in its program by 
bringing to all rural people, and especially to the smail farmers, 
who comprise 80 percent of cur farm pepulation, according to the 
agricultural census of 1935, the latest information regarding agricul- 
ture and home economics and to help them adopt improved methods 
and practices in production and marketing of crops and livestock, 
the growing of gardens and other home food supplies; the preserva- 
tion of food by canning, adequate diets for health, improved sani- 
tation, the development of community activities to promote higher 
standards of living. Extension work with rural boys and girls 
teaches the best principles and methods of modern agriculture, coop- 
eration, teamwork, and leadership. All this work brings the true 
rehabilitation of our farm population for a diversified agriculture 
and betterment of their social and economic conditions. 

The Extension Service not only has the responsibility of their own 
program, but its director has been appointed consultant for the 
Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration in order to establish the 
same type of program in the resettlement areas by utilizing the 
extension specialists and field personnel and to coordinate their pro- 
gram. This type of cooperation is well exemplified by the canning 
project of the Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration under 
the Extension Service supervision, in which resettlers were taught 
how to can, and 153,525 cans and 1,735 jars of food were preserved 
from March 5, 1935, to November 30, 1938. I am sure that Mr. Miles 
H. Fairbank will acknowledge the importance of this cooperation. 
Also the Extension Service is in charge of the program of the Farm 
Security Administration to promote more secure occupancy of farms 
and farm homes, and to correct the economic instability resulting 
from some present forms of farm tenancy. Besides, the entire edu- 
cational carnpaign for the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
crop referendums and soil-conservation practices to farmers are 
under its supervision. 

The benefits of this fundamental program cannot be received 
at present by all our farm people unless the field personnel of 
the Extension Service is increased. The Extension Service should 
have an office in each municipality with a county agent, a home- 
demonstration agent, an assistant county agent, and a clerk; and 
the funds appropriated by Public Act No. 407 are for this purpose. 
At present the Extension Service only has 82 county agents and 
16 home-demonstration agents to take care of 76 municipalities 
and an average of 4,000 farms per agent. Consideration must be 
given to the fact that a large portion of this farm population is 
found in the interior municipalities of very mountainous topog- 
raphy, where communication facilities are very scarce, having no 
telephone or mail, and personal contact is the only way of con- 
veying all the information which the Extension Service is responsi- 
ble for. 

Now more than ever before are these funds needed if considera- 
tion is given to the economic outlook for 1989. Since the 
pressure of population has compelled the island to specialize in 
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those commodities which render the highest yield per acre and 
value, and to depend on the United States to exchange our produce 
for commodities that cannot be produced economically, we must 
utilize every inch of our soil in order to feed our population, thus 
needing an intensive educational campaign in the production, 
preservation, and marketing of agricultural products for sub- 
sistence; and the Extension Service is the one agency to direct, 
supervise, and to do this work. 

I wish also to call your attention to the fact that the States 
and the Territory of Hawaii are receiving $1,000,000 increase, accord- 
ing to the original Bankhead-Jones Act of 1935, distributed in 
proportion to their farm tion. The funds appropriated by 
Act 407, extending the benefits of this act to Puerto Rico, does not 
in any way affect the appropriations of the States or Territory 
of Hawaii. 

I, therefore, in view of the importance of agricultural extension 
work to Puerto Rico, respectfully request that the matter be 
brought to the attention of the administration in order to obtain 
the reinstatement of the $128,000 appropriated by Act No. 407 for 
the fiscal year 1939-40, 


The law to which this memorandum is referring is as 
follows: 


[Public, No. 407, 75th Cong.; ch. 878, 1st sess.] 


An act to extend the benefits of section 21 of the Bankhead-Jones 
Act to Puerto Rico 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the provi- 
sions of section 21 of the act entitled “An act to provide for research 
into basic laws and principles relating to agriculture and to provide 
for the further development of cooperative agricultural extension 
work and the more complete endowment and support of land-grant 
colleges,” approved June 29, 1935, and known as the Bankhead-Jones 
Act, be, and the same are hereby, extended to Puerto Rico in such 
amounts as are hereinafter authorized without diminution of 
the amounts authorized for payment to the States and the Territory 
of Hawaii, as provided in section 21 of that act. 

Sec. 2. To carry into effect the above provisions for extending to 
Puerto Rico, to the extent herein provided, the benefits of the said 
Bankhead-Jones Act, the following sums are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated: For the fiscal year beginning after the date of the 
enactment of this act, $88,000; for the fiscal year following the first 
fiscal year for which an appropriation is made in pursuance of the 
foregoing authorization, the additional sum of $40,000; and for each 
succeeding fiscal year thereafter an additional sum of $40,000 untii 
the total appropriations authorized by this section shall amount to 
$408,000 annually, the authorization to continue in that amount for 
each succeeding fiscal year. 

Approved, August 28, 1937. 





Promotion of Industrial Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 3, 1939 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. Speaker, in view of the 
fact that a great deal of criticism has been made from time 
to time of the work of the National Labor Relations Board, it 
seems to me only fair that the constructive work of the Board 
likewise be emphasized from time to time. In this connection 
I am pleased to quote the following excerpt from the in- 
formation service of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America: 





PROMOTING INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


ing on the 37 months’ work of the regional board of the 
National Labor Relations Board which serves the industrial centers 
in New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut, Mrs. Elinore M. Herrick, 
director, on December 6 pointed out that the board is now receiving 
cooperation from employers to an extent which the board had 
“never dared to hope for 37 months ago.” 

She said that many employers who a year ago were fighting the 
law have now accepted the principle of collective bargaining, have 
renewed their agreements with their employees, and declare they 
are “getting along swell” under this regime. A number of com- 
panies have established classes for their foremen and supervisors to 
educate them in dealing with labor and to acquaint them with 
their responsibilities under union agreements. “When manage- 
ment,” she said, “recognizes its own responsibilities in this way 
and seeks to train its own personnel to meet labor organization 
on a basis of intelligent understanding and mutual good will, we 
of the Labor Board can honestly feel that the fundamental pur- 
pose of the National Labor Relations Act in bringing about indus- 
trial peace is being achieved.” 











The regional board handled 14,065 cases, or 18 percent of all 
cases filed in the United States. In 17,450 cases, or 53 percent 
of the total, settlements by agreement were made, covering 1,450,- 
786 workers. In 751 cases involving 240,277 workers the employers 
complied with the decisions of the board or the intermediate re- 
ports of trial examiners. Only 1 in 20 reaches the point of a 
formal hearing by the board, Mrs. Herrick said. 

The regional board handled 1,886 strikes during the 37 months, 
comprising over 12 percent of the total and involving 320,201 
workers. Of these strikes 79 percent were settled amicably. Also, 
647 threatened strikes were averted by the board’s intervention. 
Reinstatement of 16,520 workers was obtained following strikes 
and lockouts and of 2,387 workers in instances of discrimination. 
The board held 360 elections to determine the employees’ choice 
of representatives. 


The Social Security Reserve Swindle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE J. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 3, 1939 


ARTICLE BY JOHN T. FLYNN IN FEBRUARY ISSUE OF 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, at this time, 
when the entire Nation is thinking about amendments to 
the Social Security Act and while the whole question is be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee, I desire to bring to 
the attention of the House the following article on the oper- 
ations of the old-age pension system to date. The article is 
by Mr. John T. Flynn, a celebrated economist and a widely 
recognized commentator upon current economic trends. Mr. 
Flynn calls the existing social-security scheme a bald fraud, 
and he cites shocking figures to sustain his broad conclusions. 
The article in question appears in the February issue of 
Harper’s magazine, and is earnestly recommended to the 
studious attention of all Members who want to see this urgent 
problem of national solvency attacked at its roots. Our first 
step must be to eliminate the existing elements of fiction and 
fraud from the social-security arrangement. 


THE SociaL SecurRITY RESERVE SWINDLE 
[By John T. Flynn] 

In January 1942 a long, angry howl of disappointment will be 
heard rumbling throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
In that month, the first pensions under the Federal contributory 
old-age insurance system will be paid to the first batch of bene- 
ficiaries reaching the retirement age. This is the old-age insurance 
plan which is supposed to end the tribulations of the aged with 
dignity and decency. 

Their neighbors and fellow townsmen who get benefits of the 
public-charity description from the States may be getting as much 
as $30 a month. But under this system of purchased insurance, 
a man earning a hundred dollars a month will, in 1942, be obliged 
to give up his job and pauperize himself in order to draw the 
$17 a month old-age insurance he has bought from the Govern- 
ment. The charity pensioners who get almost twice as much will 
give him a horse laugh as he sinks back into the dignity and 
decency of retirement on $17 a month. 

The reader will probably be surprised to learn how small these 
first pensions will be. But he will doubtless surmise at once that 
this is because the Government is not collecting enough money 
in premiums to pay more. The guess will be wrong. The reason 
is a little shocking. The Government is collecting and will con- 
tinue to collect in pay-roll taxes for a generation enough money 
to pay benefits many times this sum. But it will not pay adequate 
pensions—and this is the point I aim at—because all the time it 
will be spending the old-age insurance premium taxes for other 
things—paying the ordinary expenses of the Government. 

If the reader is a little surprised at this, let me add three very 
serious statements. 

First, the Government will in the years up to 1980 coliect in 
taxes for old-age pensions about $111,000,000,000. 

Second, of this 111,000,000,000 some 43 percent, or 47,000,000,000, 
will never be spent for old-age pensions at all but for every sort 
of Government expense including, perhaps, building battleships. 

And third, the Government will never return this $47,000,000,000 
to the Social Security Board. 

Behind these facts is one of the weirdest and most fantastic 
episodes in public finance. Unfortunately all this is cloaked under 
@ collection of seemingly just and prudent arrangements—arrange- 
ments which are mere fictions, however, and must be examined 
Qarrowly to be seen in their true relations. 
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Qn 


It is very necessary that we have clearly in mind that under our 
Social Security Act two sorts of benefits are provided for the aged. 
The Government set out to establish an old-age retirement system 
which would provide a decent annuity for workers and for which 
the workers would pay. It was to be organized as an insurance 
system but operated by the Government. The members of this 
system were to be taxed on their wages monthly and when 65 years 
of age would be entitled to the benefits provided in the act. 

But obviously people already past the retirement age could not 
get such insurance any more than a man who is dead can get life 
insurance. Therefore to provide some protection for those already 
aan at retirement age an entirely separate system was estab- 

Thus there are two plans. One is called the old-age assistance 
plan for people already past 65. The other is called the old-age 
benefit plan for those not yet arrived at retirement age. 

The first is entrusted to the States to organize, manage, and 
support, save that the Federal Government will make grants directly 
to the States to aid in supporting the plan. 

The second is organized and operated by the National Govern- 
ment through the Social Security Board. It is of this latter plan 
that we propose to speak here. But we shall concern ourselves 
with only one feature of this plan—the incredible scheme, as 
chimerical as Dr. Townsend’s wildest inventions or California’s 
famous “ham and egg” device for $30 every Thursday—the scheme 
to create a vast reserve fund of $47,000,000,000. 

As the Government was setting up an insurance plan, what was 
more plausible than to do it as a private company would do it— 
to create a great reserve fund to insure the financial soundness 
of the plan? In other words, the Government decided to charge 
the members at a rate large enough to pay all benefits for many 
years and also to accumulate in the course of time a reserve fund, 
called the old-age account, of $47,000,000,000. 

The theory is plausible. The Government will “save” for the 
fund a large sum each year and invest it in Government bonds— 
the soundest securities in the world. Back of the great plan, 
therefore, will always be this huge reserve with its constantly ac- 
cumulating interest. 

But there is another reason for the reserve, also touched with 
the fatal vice of plausibility. This insurance plan is going to 
cost a great deal of money. It is to be paid for by a tax on the 
workers and their employers, and these taxes will be sufficient to 
pay the bills for many years. But there will come a time when 
the number retiring will be so large that the old-age taxes will 
be insufficient to pay the benefits. Then the Government will 
have to supplement the old-age taxes with other taxes. But by 
that time the reserve fund will have risen to many billions of 
dollars. It will be invested in Government bonds. The interest 
on this investment will be sufficient to meet the deficits and 
thus save the Government from imposing further taxation. 

To put this concretely, here is the way it will work. Every 
employee who is a member of the insurance plan will be taxed 
1 percent of his wages and his employer will be taxed 1 percent. 
The employer must deduct 1 percent from the pay envelope and 
add 1 percent to it and send it to the Treasury. It will be 1 
percent during 1937, 1938, 1939. After that it will increase half a 
percent every 3 years until it reaches 3 percent for employee and 
3 percent for employer, or a total of 6 percent. This tax will be 
paid on the salaries of 26,000,000 persons and hence will yield 
enormous sums. The taxes paid will rise with the years. To give 


some idea of this, the following table gives the sums which will 
be collected and the benefits which will be paid in the years 
selected. 








Year Receipts Benefits 
$278, 800, 000 1$1, 900, 009 
873, 000, 000 52, 800, 000 
1, 877, 200, 009 505, 500, 000 
2, 043, 200, 000 1, 379, 900, 000 
2, 205, 100, 000 2, 303, 509, 000 
2, 295, 300, 000 3, 511, 300, 000 

| 

1 The benefit payments begin in 1942. Before that only small refunds will be made 


to beneficiaries who die before benefits are payable. 


A glance at this table will show that the receipts will be sufficient 
to pay the benefits until 1970, when they will fall $1090,000,000 short. 
In 1980 they will be $1,200,000,000 too small. But by 1980 this 
reserve accumulation will hase grown to $47,000,000,000, and the 
interest on that will be $1,406,000,000 a year, or enough to cover 
the deficit. 

Cn the face of things, if you are one of those people given to 
the bad habit of tossing off decisions on grave problems without 
reflection, you will say nothing could be juster and sounder than 
this. That’s the way it looked to the President. That’s the way 
it still looks to him. But let us take a second look and see what 
Wwe can see. 

mr 

Now, in order to follow this you must see how the reserve is now 
working in actual practice. The plan began in 1936, with the 
1-percent tax for boss and workers. Up to October 31, 1938, the 
collections amounted to $910,165,940.84. 

Now, what has become of this money? It has gone into the 
Treasury. As no pensions are payable until 1942, no pensions have 
been paid—only some refunds on account of death and the 
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expenses of administration. The balance—some $817,000,000—has 
been transferred to the reserve,called the old-age account. That 
is just an account in the Treasury. From there it has been trans- 
ferred to the general funds of the Treasury. That is, the Treasury 
“borrowed” it and transferred to the account its own bonds. Hav- 
ing borrowed the money, the Treasury is at liberty to use it as it 
chooses. It has spent the money on the general expenses of the 
Government. Thus, as matters stand, the money is gone—spent. 
The old-age account or reserve has $817,000,000 of Government 
I O U's and the Government owes the account $817,000,000. 

The explanation of this, of course, is that when needed the Gov- 
ernment will pay this money back to the old-age account. Mean- 
time, it will pay interest at 3 percent each year. Each year the 
amount in the reserve will be greater. And each year the Govern- 
ment will pay 3 percent interest on that reserve. All the money 
will be loaned to the Government. Hence all of it will bear interest 
at the rate of 3 percent. The Government will collect taxes to pay 
the interest. But it will promptly borrow the interest just as it 
borrows the principal. And so by 1980 the Government will have 
collected in old-age taxes and in interest $111,000,000,000. By that 
time it will have paid out in benefits $64,000,000,000. There will be 
forty-seven billion remaining in the reserve. Of course, there will 
be no money there—but just forty-seven billion of Government 
paper. But why should anyone worry about this? What could be 
better than United States Government I O U’s? Let us see. 

To understand this we have to be clear about the true character 
of savings. We are in the habit of speaking of savings rather 
loosely. One may save a thousand dollars. But one’s savings do 
not continue to be a thousand dollars. There is only one way to 
save a thing, and that is to save it. You save a thousand bushels 
of wheat by putting it into your bin or into a warehouse. You 
save a thousand dollars by putting it into a tin box or a bank vault. 
If you use your thousand dollars to buy a New York City bond or a 
Santa Fe Railroad bond, your savings are no longer a thousand 
dollars. They are now in the form of a claim on the city of New 
York or the Santa Fe Railroad. You no longer have dollars but 
claims—perfectly good claims, to be sure. But the distinction is 
important, as you will see. The investment is a claim to interest 
each year at a fixed rate and to the payment of $1,000 when the 
bond falls due. If I lend $1,000 in money to the United States 
Government on a bond, my money is gone; but I have something 
just as good, perhaps better, because it draws yearly interest of 
3 percent, which the money can never do. But I no longer have 
the thousand dollars. Speaking casually, I may say my savings are 
$1,000, but what I have is a claim for $1,000 and interest against 
the United States Government. 

The distinction may seem a fine one, but you will see at once the 
seriousness of it if you will consider that the value of the claim 
must depend on the person on whom the claim is established. 

Consider for a moment the following performance and please 
do not think it irrelevant. Each week you save $10. You put it 
in a tin box marked “reserve.” In a year you have $520. You 
wish to put it to work. You lend it to a friend who is in business, 
who is solvent, and who agrees to pay you 6 percent. He gives 
you a note which goes into the box. Each year you save $520 
plus the interest your debtor pays you. In 10 years you have in 
the reserve box the promissory notes of your friend covering his 
borrowings of your savings and the interest, all amounting to 
nearly $8,000. You may say you have saved $8,000. But what 
you have will be claims for $8,000 in loans and interest against 
your debtor. 

Now, suppose you handle your savings in the following manner: 
You put $10 a week in the tin box marked “reserve.” In a year 
it amounts to $520. From time to time you need money. Instead 
of borrowing from a bank or a friend you decide to borrow it from 
your reserve. You take out $100 and put in your IO U as a man 
may do in his petty-cash drawer. You continue faithfully saving 
the $10 a week for 10 years. You continue at intervals to borrow 
what you have saved. You put in I O U's and bind yourself to 
return the money with interest at 6 percent to the box. You are 
very faithful with your I O U's and your bookkeeping. At the end 
of 10 years you have in the tin box your own promissory notes to 
the amount of nearly $8,000. You may say you have saved $8,000. 
But what you have is $8,000 in claims—upon yourself. If they 
were claims upon your friend, they would be paid to you out of 
your friend’s earnings. But being claims on yourself they must 
be paid back out of your earnings. It is not necessary to press 
this seemingly simple transaction any further. For it is very 
obvious that you have no savings; that you have nothing. The 
reserve you have created is a pure fiction. The dollars in your 
little tin box are phantom dollars. 

It is through this seemingly foolish performance that we can now 
see the fallacy of comparing a government old-age annuity system 
with a private insurance company and a government reserve with 
a private insurance-company reserve. Let us apply this test. 

The International Insurance Co. puts aside $10,000,000 a year 
in its reserve. That ten million it invests each year in the bonds of 
various utilities, railroads, and government bodies. In 10 years it 
has over $100,000,000 of claims against various corporations and 
public bedies. It has an annual income of perhaps $4,000,000 in 
interest. 

An insurance company has two sources of revenue—from its 
rolicvholders and from its investments. It has claims for premiums 
on its policyholders which must be paid out of their pockets. It 
has claims for interest upon the corporations which must come out 
of their earnings. An investment is a means of adding to your own 
It is not a device 
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for merely earmarking part of your own earnings. Therefore each 
year the International has the revenues collected from its policy- 
holders plus what it collects from the earnings of various corpora- 
tions against which it has claims. If at any time it should run into 
difficulties, if policyholders’ revenues should decline in hard times, 
the International could meet its obligations by drawing upon its 
reserves, by using the interest or by converting the reserves into 
cash. It could, in short, go to sources of revenue outside its own 
assets or the resources of its policyholders. 

Now, suppose the International put its surplus into a tin box 
marked “reserve.” Then suppose it needed money from time to 
time and borrowed from its reserve, putting bonds into the tin box. 
At the end of 10 years it would have in its tin box a hundred million 
of its own bonds bearing interest. Would this be a reserve? Would 
the International really have savings of a hundred million? Would 
it not have in reality merely a tin box full of claims upon itself, 
which would mean claims upon its policyholders? In other words, 
instead of having claims upon the earnings of others, it would 
merely have claims upon its own earnings. And is it not as plain 
as a pikestaff that it does not have to have a tin box full of IO U’s 
to have claims upon its own earnings? It has those claims anyhow. 

Of course, it is not possible to imagine an insurance company 
engaging in a farce comedy of this sort. If it did, it would be 
promptly pounced upon by the authorities. Its officers would prob- 
ably be indicted. Yet this is precisely what the Government is now 
doing through the Social Security Board and the Treasury. 

The Social Security Board is merely a large Government-operated 
insurance company. But it is also merely a department of the 
Federal Government. So is the Treasury Department. The acts of 
both are merely the acts of the Government. When, therefore, the 
Government puts aside a billion dollars in a year in a box marked 
“reserved” and then borrows that billion, substituting its promises 
to pay in the form of bonds, and then pays interest each year on 
these billions and borrows it, giving bonds in its place, what it will 
have at the end of 43 years will be a box full of bonds—claims, 
not upon some outside assets, but upon itself; which, of course, are 
no claims at all. It has no means of getting the funds or the interest 
upon the funds save by going to the very pecple from whom it took 
these funds in the first place—the policyholders, the workers thus 
insured, 26,000,000 of them, who constitute the chief part of the 
population which must bear the taxes. If the Government in- 
vested these billions in the bonds of some other government or some 
private corporations so that it could realize on the investment out 
of the earnings of some other entity than itself, then it might claim 
to have a reserve. But, of course, no one would suggest doing this. 

In short, there is no reserve. There will be no reserve. The whole 
thing is a solemn and cruel farce. 


Iv 


One reason assigned for this most singular device is the need for 
relieving future generations of the burden of supporting all of the 
heavy load when pensions reach their full dimensions. The idea 
that we can relieve future generations by taxing this one and spend- 
ing now the taxes collected and then repaying the loan in the future 
by taxing future generations is too fantastic for serious discussion. 

But it leads to an important fact which we must face. A public 
old-age insurance plan can be financed on a pay-as-you-go basis 
and in no other way. We cannot escape it. 

The object of an old-age insurance plan is to provide the aged 
with the necessities of life. These necessities will have to be pro- 
duced at the time they are distributed. In other words, we shall not 
save those necessities against the day of need. In any given year 
those under 65 must produce enough for themselves and also 
enough for those who are retired and who produce nothing. How- 
ever, as our method of distributing goods is by means of money, 
workers under 65 must create in any given period enough money 
income for themselves and, in addition, the sum needed for the 
aged. 

To put the matter differently, whatever is paid out to the annui- 
tants in any given period will have to be collected out of the 
workers in that period by means of taxes. 

We cannot doubt this if we will look at the way it works out in 
practice. In the year 19€0 the actuaries estimate that the Govern- 
ment will have to pay out $1,379,900,000 in benefits and spend 
$102,000,000 on administration of the plan—a total of $1,481,900,000. 
But in that year it will collect $2,041,200,000 from the insured and 
their employers as premiums. No one will doubt that all this money 
will be collected in the period in which it is paid out. In other 
words, 19€0 will pay for the 1960 benefits. 

But in 1970 it will be different. The benefits will amount to 
$2.303,500,000 and the expenses $110,300,000, a total of #2,413,800,- 
000. But in that year the collections of premiums will be only 
$2,205,100,000. And so the Treasury will be $208,000,000 short. 
And so this $208,000,000 must be raised some other way. Now by 
1970 the reserve will have grown to over forty-one billions. The 
interest on it will amount to over $1,200,000,000. It is this interest 
which will supply that extra $208,000,000. And because of this our 
naive President imagines that the people living in 1970 will be 
relieved of the burden. 

But where does he suppose that $1,200,000,000 in interest is to 
come from? Certainly not out of the people of today. The Gov- 
ernment must collect it in taxes out of the people of 1970 and go 
through the empty comedy of paying it in interest to the reserve 
which will pay it out to the beneficiaries in annuities. 

Since the plan can be operated on a pay-as-you-go system and 
can, in fact, be operated in no other way, very low rates could be 
adopted which would enable the Government in each year to meet 
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all its obligations to the retired and during the next 43 years to 
collect $47,000,000,000 less than it will for social old-age insurance. 

This can be proved. In the present act the old-age tax on em- 
ployer and employee starts at 2 percent and increases by 1 percent 
every 3 years. 

From 1937 to 1970 the total amount needed to pay all benefits 
and costs in those years will be $34,237,100,000. In the next column 
I give a short table based on two tax plans. 

One is the tax plan of the President, now embodied in the act. 
The other is a tax plan which I propose and which is arrived at to 
produce enough revenue to pay costs and benefits and nothing 
else. It is a pay-as-you-go plan. Both taxes are levied on em- 
ployers and employees equally. The first column shows the em- 
ployer-employee tax rate fixed in the act. The second column 
shows a proposed tax rate very much lower. 





Tax rate | Proposed 





Year in act rate 
Percent | Percent 
a eitikeanhuiiaidecieiidia inti en aitighite tie bition dass diaca ate ate ital immune 2 y% 
ae eh a ile ial ican inlet i eh india 3 16 
I 4 34 
SPARE SEUUE ROSE deduce can nancies nko cncahntuneee pee Nawosmcmen 5 1% 
WD atin cnt ddan conaddedasdcbiuténscsosebisdsansthba se ccouss 6 2 
Pe cidtbbebhabamaalidsacdcdenianeddcinghiibnwneasatinndhiakypnmd 6 3 
I itil Si aac seats oe, aa cuit sinlpdb seve agg egomaiababhodee Seenscaheehapaamean delete 6 5 
CA dd ttt dbitiiie cphinsciptimdiahoteddhndgisddibwbaibiieaicek 6 6 


This table reveals that up to 1940 the proposed tax would be only 
one-eighth as big as the tax now in force. Ten years from now 
the proposed tax would be only one-third as big as the tax in the 
act. Not until 1970 would the tax be the same under both plans. 

And yet the proposed tax would suffice to pay the costs and all 
the benefits due in ail the years from 1937 to 1970. 

But it is important to remember that the tax in the act is not 
the only tax which will be required if the present system continues 
in force. In the years between 1937 and 1970, by the President’s 
plan, all of the excess taxes will be used to buiid up a reserve. 
This reserve will grow in figures (although the fund will be dissi- 
pated) by leaps and bounds. By 1942 it will be over $3,600,000,000. 
By 1950 it will be over fourteen billion. By 1960 it will be nearly 
thirty billion. By 1970 it will be forty-one billion. And all that 
time the Government will be called on to pay interest on the 
reserve. To pay this interest it will have to impose additional 
taxes. By 1942 it will have to raise taxes for interest of $84,000,000, 
by 1950 almost half a billion, by 1960 nearly a billion, by 1970 much 
over one billion. In-other words, while, between 1937 and 1970. 
the employer-employee taxes will be enormously more than will be 
needed to pay the costs and benefits, additional general taxes will 
have to be raised to pay the interest on the mythical reserve. 
So that to get the amount of taxes which will have to be imposed 
between 1937 and 1970 under the President’s plan, you have to add 
to the employer-emp.oyee taxes the general taxes to pay interest on 
the reserve. On the next page I give the taxes which must be raised 
by both plans—by my suggested plan and by the President’s plan. 
By my plan only employer-employee taxes must be collected. By 
the President’s plan two taxes must be collected—employer- 
employee taxes and general taxes to pay interest. 

Sum needed to pay costs and benefits, 1937 to 1970_ $34, 237, 100, 000 
Sum to be collected by proposed low employer- 

employee tax from 1937 to 1970_-------_-------- 35, 000, 000, 000 
Sum to be collected under President’s plan, 1937 

to 1970: 


Employer-employee tax -.-............-.... bie 56, 000, 000, 000 
GURIEERE WHI FUN SRIOGI ON on cece cw ncmeo ne 19, 000, 000, 000 





75, 000, 000, 000 


By 1970, under the President’s plan, the Government will have 
levied taxes of $75,000,000,000 to meet a $34,000,000,000 obligation 
and will have used the balance for all sorts of purposes utterly 
unconnected with social security. The money will be gone. 

Now see what happens from 1970 on. By 1970, as we have seen, 
the amount needed in the year for benefits and costs will be 


$2,413,800,000. The old-age employer-employee tax by both plans | 


will by that time be the same, 6 percent. It will yield $2,205,109,000 
that year. So the old-age tax by that year will be insufficient to pay 
the costs and benefits. By that time additional sums will have to 
be found under both plans. And in each year up to 1980 the amount 
needed for costs and benefits will increase. By 1980 the need for 
benefits will be $3,511,000,000 for that year. By that time the yield 
through the old-age tax by both plans will be the same. By both 
plans the deficit will be about $1,400,000,000 a year. And so in each 
year some means will have to be found to collect money to meet this 
deficit. 

What that means may well be left to that generation to deter- 
mine, since it will know its own problems best. But one thing is 
certain. Whatever it may be, it will be some form of tax. In other 
words, in each year from 19270 to 1980 two taxes will have to be 
imposed by each plan—the old-age employer-employee tax of 6 per- 
cent on pay roils and some additional tax. The table below shows 
the amounts that will be needed and amounts to be raised by both 
the employer-employee tax and the additional tax in different years. 
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[In millions of dollars] 





Proposed plan President’s plan 








Amount 
Year 
needed Old-age | General | Old-age | General 
tax tax tax tax 
iis pact ie niawd 2,413.8 | 2,205.1 208 } 2,205.1 1, 210.9 
a ncaa 2,986.5 | 2,287.1 700 | 2,287.1 1, 341.8 
ratte ciais eiitciataaiiin arian ia late 3, 626. 1 2, 295. 3 1,400 | 2,295.3 1, 406. 6 





In both cases it will be seen that a general tax will be levied in 
order to meet the deficit. In the proposed plan this tax will be 
levied in an amount sufficient to meet the deficit. It will be levied 
for that purpose. It will be paid to the Social Security Board as a 
subsidy for the old-age pensions. It will be called a subsidy. Every- 
body will know precisely what it is. In the President’s plan em- 
bodied in the act the tax will be levied. But it will be called a tax 
to pay interest on the phantom reserve. When it has been paid 
in the form of interest, part of it will then be devoted to old-age 
insurance payments precisely as in the proposed plan. In both 
cases it will be a tax. In both cases it will be levied for the same 
ostensible purpose. The difference will be that it will be called by 
a different name. 

But there is another difference. In the proposed plan the tax 
will be proportioned to the deficit to be met, to the actual purpose 
for which it is intended. In the President’s plan the tax will be 
gaged in size and rate not by the purpose for which the money is 
supposed to be intended but in order to meet 3-percent interest 
on this imaginary reserve. Hence until 1980 it will continue to be 
enormously greater than it need be. In plain figures, by my plan 
this supplemental tax will have to equal $7,905,000,000 in those 10 
years from 1970 to 1980. That is what it should be under the other 
plan if the tax were levied to make up the deficit. But as it will be 
levied to pay interest on the reserve, it will be $13,348,000,000. 
And, of course, as usual, the excess of five billion will be taken over 
by the Government for general expenses. 

To sum it all up, by the proposed plan the supplemental deficit 
taxes will not have to begin until around 1970. Under the Presi- 
dent’s plan they will begin at once—have already begun. By the 
proposed plan only about $3,000,000,000 in supplemental taxes will 
have to be collected from now until 1980. By the President’s plan 
these supplemental taxes will amount to $32,000,000,000. By the 
proposed plan the old-age employer-employee taxes will be very 
much lower and will yield fifty-seven billion in 43 years. By the 
President’s plan the old-age employer-employee taxes will be heavy 
and will yield seventy-eight billion in the same length of time. 
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I have said that by 1980 the Government will have collected 
forty-seven billions which it will never use for old-age pensions and, 
furthermore, will never repay to the old-age account. The Gov- 
ernment of course has no intention of ever repaying this money or 
any part of it. The whole theory of the reserve is inconsistent with 
the idea of repayment, even if repayment were possible. 

The idea at the bottom of it is that the $47,000,000,000 reserve 
will be invested in United States bonds at 3-percent interest. And 
it is this interest which will make up the deficits of the insurance 
plan after 1970. Therefore this assumes a continuance of the bonds 


as a Government debt and as a basis for this interest. To repay 
the bonds wouid be to end the basis for the interest. Besides, to 
repay the bonds would be a preposterous performance. Whether 


the bonds are outstanding or not, whether the reserve plan is con- 
tinued or not, future generations, beginning in 1970, are going to 
have to raise by taxes from two hundred to one thousand four hun- 
dred million dollars a year to cover the deficit of the old-age tax. 
The only course for these future generations is to do that. But if 
in addition they should decide to raise once again by taxation the 
forty-seven billion in order to go through the motions of repaying 
the money, not only would the burden be intolerable, but it would 
be indescribable folly. For, if they did raise the forty-seven billion, 
what would they do with it? Put it back in cash in the reserve 
tin box? And then reinvest it some other way? Or distribute it 
among the aged? And having distributed it among them, the Gov- 
ernment would still have to go on raising by taxes the equivalent 
of the interest each year. 

What the future really has to do is to collect each year enough 
to discharge its annuity obligations in that year. The quicker it 
forgets about the reserve the better. 

vI 

This reserve ghost is an offense against the younger workers who 
are burdened with an excessive levy; against the older workers 
who will retire in the early years of the plan; against the economic 
society. 

The employee and his boss must pay a 2-percent tax when one- 
fourth of that would be more than sufficient for some years; in 
1950 they must pay 6 percent when 2 percent would pay for what 
they are getting. 

The present plan forces payment of shockingly low retirement 
benefits to those who will pass the 65-year milestone in the next 
20 years. In 1942 the man who has averaged a hundred dollar 
a month in earnings will be forced to give up his job to draw 
$17.50 a month, while his indigent neighbor, who has paid nothing, 
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may be drawing nearly twice as much. To him who retires in 1947 
the benefit will be $22.50 a month; to the annuitant who retires in 
1952 the benefit will be $27.50 a month, while for the man who 
quits work in 1957 the pension will be $32.50 a month. 

Obviously the Government cannot pay adequate pensions if it 
insists on “borrowing” most of the old-age taxes and spending 
them to support the Government. The whole thing is a disguised 
tax levied upon the lowest income groups under the pretense of 
old-age pension premiums. No government would dare attempt to 
support itself out of a pay-roll tax if it honestly proclaimed its 
purpose. The workers have remained silent because they have 
been deceived. 

Chief victims are the very youngest workers. For 6 percent—the 
permanent tax aimed at—a private company will guarantee to a 
young man taking old-age insurance at 20 a retirement annuity at 
65 of $58.94 a month. The Government plan will give him only 
$53.75, with this difference—that under the private plan the an- 
nuity will be his of right when he reaches 65, while under the 
Government plan he may have to sacrifice his job to get the 
annuity. 

The “Government plan diffuses its evil effects throughout the 
economic society. It is a grave mistake to associate taxes with pay 
rolls. This almost requires employers who wish to cut their taxes 
to cut their pay rolls for this purpose. Nothing will so swiftly 
accelerate the shift from hand workers to machines as this ex- 
orbitant tax, for the employer’s only escape from high social- 
security taxes will be by replacing the taxable worker by the 
machine which claims no pension. 

And who can doubt that the extraction of over a billion dollars 
a vear in taxes from the pay envelopes of the lowest income groups, 
not for social insurance, but for Government expenditures (as 
will be the case in 4 years) will have a most depressive effect upon 
the already limited purchasing power of the wage-earning groups? 
Mr. Marriner Eccles, Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board and 
a Presidential adviser, has expressed the belief that the withdrawal 
of half a billion in the last year hastened and deepened the reces- 
sive movement of this year. 

VII 

How came this monstrosity into the Social Security Act? It isa 
depressing story. 

In the winter of 1934-35 a group of technical agents of the 
Cabinet Committee on Economic Security were bringing their labors 
to an end. The idea of a reserve had arisen somewhere, but every 
actuarial and financial expert consulted opposed it vehemently. 
Messrs. O. C. Richter and W. R. Williamson were the actuarial 
consultants of this group (Mr. Williamson is now actuary of the 
Social Security Board). They cpposed it as “quite beyond the realm 
of practical possibilities’ and “an unsound departure from the 
principles that should govern social insurance.” They are authority 
for the statement that “representatives of the Treasury and Federal 
Reserve System who acted as financial advisers to the committee 
were of the opinion that an old-age pension plan which did not 
require a reserve would be preferable.” 

Four eminent actuarial consultants of the Cabinet committee 
were called. They were Mr. M. A. Linton, president of the Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Co.; Prof. A. L. Mowbray, of the University 
of Califernia; Prof. Henry L. Reitz, of the University of Iowa; and 
Prof. James W. Glover, of the University of Michigan. Mr. Linton 
writes me: “The actuarial consultants were unanimously opposed 
to a large reserve and expressed themselves clearly on the point.” 
Says Dr. Reitz: “It is my recollection that the committee was 
unanimously against holding reserves on this basis. * * * The 
members of our committee argued as strongly as they could 
against this feature of the plan in certain committee meetings of 
the larger group, including representatives of the Treasury.” 

Finally the Cabinet committee adopted the advice of these con- 
sultants and in their report to the President expressly declared 
that “the plan we advocate amounts to having each generation pay 
for the support of the people then living who are old.” It warned 
against large reserves and announced that “to keep the reserves 
within manageable limits we suggest that the combined rate of 
employers and employees be 1 percent for the first 5 years (against 
2 percent for the first 3 years adopted in the act); 2 percent for 
the second 5 years; 3 percent the third 5 years; 4 percent the 
fourth 5 years; and 5 percent thereafter.” And upon this report, 
signed by four members of the Cabinet and Harry Hopkins, the 
Wagner-Lewis bill was framed. 

But at this point a strange thing happened. The President, see- 
ing the report of the committee, expressed apprehension at the 
fact that in 30 or 40 years general taxes would be required to 
supplement the old-age pay-roll taxes. He gave the matter a swift, 
glancing blow of his mind and decided that future generations 
ought not be burdened. About this time, and perhaps hearing of 
this, an official of the Treasury Department called upon the Presi- 
dent and spun him a whimsical yarn of fairy finance. He pictured 
how a great reserve might be created; how with this, which would 
belong to the poor, all the national bonds would be bought; how 
the interest being paid the rich would now be paid to the poor; 
10w the grave problem of tax-exempt bonds would thus be solved 
since the debt would be practically extinguished as a possession 
of the rich; how the old-age system would thus become self-sup- 
porting and future generations would be emancipated from the 
drudgery of providing for their aged; and how, most delightful 
to contemplate, these immense old-age tax collections and the 
mounting reserves would become an almest inexhaustible reservoir 
of funds to meet Government deficits. Here was a miraculous 
contrivance of heavenly finance. It was a wondrous vision which 
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could survive only upon one condition—a condition easily com- 
plied with—that it be not looked at too closely. 

About this time the House committee was holding hearings on 
the bill as introduced by Messrs. WaGNER and Lewis. The heat 
was on and the administration managers were jamming it through 
the committees at the full speed then so easily managed. Except 
for administration spokesmen, witnesses were allowed only 5 min- 
utes each. Only a few days remained when one morning Secre- 
tary Morgenthau, who had signed the report against large re- 
serves, walked into the committee chamber with a message. The 
Treasury, he declared, wanted the huge reserve—the 47-billion- 
dollar devise—put into the bill and the rates raised to make that 
possible. And so with little or no thought about the matter, 
under the pressure of the Presidential “must,” this grotesque 
fraud was railroaded through the committee. It got little notice. 
Later the bill was jammed through Congress. Some Members 
warned against it. The American Association for Social Security, 
which for years had fought the battle for social security, issued 
a solemn protest. But Mr. Vinson told the House the President 
wanted it. And it became a law. It remains in the law despite 
the fact that it has, so far as I have been able to find, the support 
of no first- or second-class economist, actuary, or finance expert 
either here or abroad and despite the fact that old-age insurance 
Systems have existed for many years, even decades, abroad without 
anything more than small contingent reserves. 


vir 


Many criticisms of the Social Security Act have been made. It 
is probably just to say that to set this system aright it may be 
necessary to start all over again. But of the other defects in 
the plan we need not speak. So far as the reserve is concerned 
the wise course would seem to be fairly obvious. 

The idea of a reserve should be taken out of the act altogether. 


| The pay-as-you-go plan should be employed completely and for 


the very good reason that any other plan is impossible. 

The rates should be promptly reduced. The table used on an 
earlier pagé of this discussion was offered not as an ideal schedule 
of rates but merely to illustrate the discrepancy between the pres- 
ent exorbitant rates and rates that would be sufficient to pay the 
benefits authorized in the present act. The rates should be some- 
what higher because the benefits should be higher at least in the 
early years of the plan. Instead of a 2-percent total tax on em- 
ployers and employees increasing by 1 percent every 3 years and 
rising to 6 percent by 1949, the original rates of 1 percent rising by 
1 percent every 5 years, attaining to 5 percent by 1957 and 6 percent 
by 1962 would be sufficient to produce the needed payments up to 
1970 and a reserve of perhaps $10,000,000,000 besides. But if the 
benefits were increased in the earlier years, the reserve would be 
kept to a low and manageable level. 

Of course, some reserve is inescapable—a billion or two or even 
three or four. But the question would be well worth considering 
whether investment of such reserves ought not to be limited to the 
cpen bond market to prevent a political government from exploit- 
ing the reserve as part of the public fiscal policies. 

Congress and labor, as well as the employers, will do well to face 
this problem squarely and honestly in this session. There is going 
to be no end of pension tinkering. Behind every crackpot scheme 
of politicians competing for the votes of the aged will be the prob- 
lem of money—where to get the money. This reserve fund offers a 
tempting reservoir of money upon which they will cast hungry eyes. 
Already the housing advocates have made a bid for it. Mr. Roose- 
velt thinks it looks good for his present spending purposes. The 
Townsendites will presently lay claim to it. The best thing to do 
with this monstrous child is to slay it at once and thus frustrate 
the kidnapers. 
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Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the following address given 
by the Honorable Sumner Welles before the annual meeting 
of the New York Bar Association, January 27, 1939: 


While I admit to no small measure of trepidation in appearing as 
a layman before these distinguished members of the bar of the 
State of New York, I welcome the privilege you have afforded me 
of speaking to you tonight on some aspects of the foreign policy 
of your Government. I value particularly the opportunity of ad- 
dressing you, because you, in the exercise of the profession of the 


























law, necessarily play so outstanding a part in the molding and 
izing of public opinion in the United States. 

I am satisfied that there is no component part of our national 
public opinion which is better qualified to think things through 
for itself and to determine on the strength of that individual 
analysis where the best interests of the Nation lie, and what course 
the Government should pursue in its dealings with other nations 
during this troubled period of world history. 

In a democracy such as ours, foreign policy should be determined 
by the people themselves through their elected agents as pro- 
vided by the Constitution. It is all important therefore that the 
American people should be in full possession of the essential facts, 
and that they should be clearly and accurately informed by the 
officials of their Government of every aspect of international prob- 
lems as they arise so that, so far as it may be humanly possible, 
they may decide coolly and dispassionately for themselves what 
road they wish their Government to follow—and determine in what 
manner their own interest may best be served. 

It is with that thought uppermost in mind that I speak to you 
tonight. 

For I am convinced that the greatest need of the people of the 
United States at this moment is to do their own thinking for 
themselves. So long as they refuse to permit others to do their 
thinking for them and reach their own conclusions with regard to 
national policy uninfluenced by the often plausible and insidious 
arguments advanced by alien interests, I think we can all feel that 
our national destiny will remain secure. I have profound faith in 
the ultimate wisdom of our people. They have proven it over a 
period of more than a century and a half. 

We can all of us readily admit that it is no easy task in this age 
of high-pressure publicity for the average man and woman, neces- 
sarily often engrossed with their own personal affairs, readily to sift 
the wheat from the chaff and to distinguish the sincere and spon- 
taneous expression of belief from the assertion of the paid propa- 
gandist. 

Such sense of uncertainty as our citizens may have with regard 
to our country’s foreign relations is not unnaturally still further 
increased by the violence with which extravagant and frequently 
contradictory opinions are expressed in our newspapers or over the 
radio. From cne source we may be told that because our Govern- 
ment demands that its treaty rights be upheld and that the legiti- 
mate interests of its nationals be safeguarded, or because it takes a 
public stand in behalf of elementary principles of right and justice, 
the Government is under the control of a group of “world savers” 
who are quite willing to plunge the United States into war in order 
to further their own crack-brained theories. By another source 
we may be told that because our Government pursues a policy of 
noninvolvement in controversies in which this country is not di- 
rectly concerned, this policy is the fruit of the devious machinations 
within the administration of open sympathizers with the Nazi or 
Fascist form of government. On the one hand the public is ad- 
monished that men who sincerely and wholeheartedly are laboring 
to avert the slaughter of millions of human beings in a new world 
conflagration are traitors and cowards. On the other hand the 
people are warned that unless the United States withdraws com- 
pletely from all contact with other nations and surrounds itseif 
with a policy of impenetrable isolation, it will inevitably be pulling 
other nations’ “chestnuts out of the fire,” and consequently must 
soon plunge to its own doom. One individual tells us that no one 
knows what the foreign policy of our Government really is. An- 
other proclaims that our foreign policy is rapidly driving our people 
into war. 

Searching analysis and critical review of foreign policy are salu- 
tary and desirable in our democracy. Open discussion, complete 
freedom of speech and of the press are not only, thank God, 
fundamental rights guaranteed us by our Constitution, but they 
are essential to our very form of living. In order that they can 
safely appraise the situation for themselves, the men and women 
of our country are entitled to know, and must be authoritatively 
informed, whenever the views they hear over the radio or read 
in print represent propaganda, whether it be direct or indirect. 
Particularly at a time like this, I believe that it is in the highest 
degree essential that further thought be given to the method by 
which the full origin and background of the views presented to 
them can be made more readily available to our citizens. 

The greatest safeguard to unbiased thinking which the American 
people today possess lies in the fact that no country on earth is 
blessed with news services so completely objective, accurate, and 
impartial as are those which appear in the American press. The 
fair and thorough manner in which, during the world crisis last 
September, news was given both in the press and over the radio 
to the American citizen can always be a source of legitimate pride 
to this country. 

Twenty years ago the nations of the earth met together with the 
hope that the way might be prepared for the permanent mainte- 
mance of peace. A great vision of an enlightened civilization 
based on a new world order of international justice and fair deal- 
ing was frustrated by human limitations and by the shortcomings 
of some of the statesmen entrusted with the power to bring about 
its realization. A peace treaty was signed which resulted, and 
which could have resulted, in no real peace, because it was not 
based upon the foundations of equity which alone could have 
transformed an armistice into a lasting peace. But more than 
that, the treaty itself made possible the revision or elimination 
of such provisions therein as experience demonstrated were in- 
equitable or unworkable. And yet the opportunities thus offered 
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for the fair adjustment of such provisions were scarcely ever 
availed of. 

Since that day we have seen a progressive and an evermore 
rapid deterioration in international relationships and in human 
relationships. 

Cruelty by human beings to other human beings of a type 
which even at the height of the World War would have seemed 
incredible is now becoming a commonplace. 

Before 1914 a government which massacred women and children, 
or slaughtered civilians in the course of military hostilities, would 
have been regarded as an outcast among nations. Today such 
conduct is almost a daily occurrence. 

Before 1914 the family of nations traded freely with one an- 
other, subject solely to the tariff restrictions which they might 
individually impose. Today, in great regions of the world, quotas, 
exchange restrictions, manipulated currencies, tariff embargoes, 
governmental export subsidies, and all of the paraphernalia of 
autarchic economics reign supreme. All of the benefits to labor, 
agriculture, and industry, to national well-being, and to interna- 
tional good will, which are derived from the free flow of export 
and import trade, have vanished where these economic barriers 
have been built up. Many parts of the supposedly civilized world 
will soon have in reality no international trade beyond that which 
savage tribes possess, namely, barter transactions. 

In 1921 the great powers made one realistic and practical ap- 
proach toward limitation of armaments. Since that time many 
conferences have been called for a similar purpose. But today 
the peoples of the earth are paying annually for armaments very 
nearly six times what they paid before 1914. This crushing 
burden upon national economies of the translation of productive 
wealth into nonproductive elements of destruction can only bring 
as a result either war or the fixing of a standard of living so 
pitifully iow as inevitably to prepare the way for social upheaval 
and chaos. 

Perhaps the greatest achievement of the civilized world in the 
latter decades of the nineteenth century was the growing reliance 
of governments upon the sanctity of the pledged word. Treaty 
promises were kept. Treaty rights were respected. I wish the 
world of 1939 could believe with the same measure of assurance 
as did the world of 1899 and 1907 at the time of The Hague con- 
ferences that observance of treaty obligations was axiomatic. 

I could, of course, continue this relation of the specific ways in 
which earlier and higher standards of international conduct have 
lapsed, but no usefi:l purpose would be served thereby. Nor need 
I, I believe, describe in any detail the situation in which the 
nations of the world find themselves today. It is apparent to us 
all. On every hand, outside of the Western Hemisphere, hostilities, 
military or economic, are either threatened or are in actual prog- 
ress. And the threat alone, as we all know, often suffices for an 
aggressor to achieve his ends without resort to open violence. 

It is a gravely serious—a deeply disquieting moment in our 
modern civilization. It is a situation which demands the clearest 
thinking from us all. And the conditions are such as to make us 
all, I think, desire to approach the consideration of the part our 
own country should play without passion, without prejudice, and 
with no thought save of what the true interests of the American 
people may be. 

The major objective of the foreign policy of this administration 
is to keep the United States at peace. There are, of course, other 
highly important objectives, such as the developing and strength- 
ening of our friendly relations with other powers; the improvement 
of commercial opportunities for American trade abroad; the main- 
tenance of the legitimate interests and treaty righis of American 
nationals in foreign countries; the reestablishment of the reign of 
international law to supersede the rule of force; the reduction and 
elimination of economic barriers to international trade; and the 
limitation and reduction by international agreement of military 
and naval armaments. But all these objectives are but supple- 
mentary to the fundamental objective so frequently announced by 
the President and by the Secretary of State, and by other respon- 
sible officials of your Government, namely, that the people of the 
United States be kept at peace and that they be permitted to lead 
their lives in a peaceful world. 

With that fact established as the underlying foundation for every 
development in the foreign policy which this Government has car- 
ried out during the past 6 years, I should like to touch briefly on 
five major aspects of our foreign policy—the course which we have 
pursued in each one of these fields, the objectives which we have 
had in mind, and the salient features of each particular situation 
as of today. 

The five general aspects to which I refer are, first, our relations 
with the other countries of the Western Hemisphere; second. our 
policy and our relations in the Far East; third, our policy with re- 
spect to certain developments in Europe; fourth, our efforts to 
enhance the volume of our foreign trade and to stimulate our own 
recovery, as well as international stability, through the trace- 
agreement program; and, finally, the problems presented by the 
neutrality legislation. 

I think there will be no difference of opinion when I express my 
belief that there has been no phase of our foreign policy which has 
met with such widespread approval and which has been productive 
of such gratifying and beneficial results as the application by vour 
Government of the good-neighbor policy in its relations with the 
other American republics. In the place of the suspicions, the bitter 
rivalries and jealousies of earlier days there exist today between all 
of the 21 American republics an intimate friendship and under- 
standing and a unanimous agreement not only upon the code which 
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should govern and determine their relations as between themselves, 
but also an identification of objectives insofar as their relations 
with the rest of the world may be concerned. 

In support of this assertion I need merely cite these phrases 
from the Declaration of Principles of Inter-American Solidarity 
and Cooperation adopted unanimously at the Buenos Aires Con- 
ference of 1936, which state, “That the American nations, true to 
their republican institutions, proclaim their absolute juridical lib- 
erty, their unqualified respect for their respective sovereignties, 
and the existence of a common democracy throughout America; 
that every act susceptible of disturbing the peace of America 
affects each and every one of them, and justifies the initiation of 
the procedure of consultation provided for in the convention for 
the maintenance, preservation, and reestablishment of peace,” 
and this portion of the Declaration of Lima, adopted unanimously 
last month at the Eighth Inter-American Conference, which states 
that the American republics “reaffirm their continental solidarity 
and their purpose to collaborate in the maintenance of the prin- 
ciples upon which the said solidarity is based. That faithful to 
the above-mentioned principles and to their absolute sovereignty, 
they reaffirm their decision to maintain them and to defend them 
against all foreign intervention or activity that may threaten 
them. And in case the peace, security, or territorial integrity of 
any American republic is thus threatened by acts of any nature 
that may impair them, they proclaim their common concern and 
their determination to make effective their solidarity, coordinating 
their respective sovereign wills by means of the procedure of con- 
sultation, established by conventions in force and by declarations 
of the Inter-American Conferences.” 

Those two continental declarations of purpose and of principle 
are in my judgment epoch-making in their importance. They 
mark in all human probability the beginning of a new and an 
auspicious chapter in the history of the Western Hemisphere. 

But the development of healthy inter-American relations is not 
created primarily by conferences. The conferences are rather the 
milestones which commemorate periodically the achievement made 
possible by the daily growth of comprehension and of cooperation 
between our several independent peoples. It is the day in, day 
out, effort on the part of the American governments and of the 
citizens of the various republics to remove difficulties, to negoti- 
ate agreements, to resolve misunderstandings, to increase commer- 
cial and cultural ties, which makes possible these results. 

The good-neighbor policy is not and can never be a unilateral 
policy undertaken solely by the United States in its dealings with 
its neighbors. It is a policy which can only persist on a basis of 
complete and sincere reciprocity. There is much still to be done 
by all of the 21 republics. Serious issues still remain unsettled, 
but the will toward the fair solution of these issues exists. I 
believe that the peoples of every one of the American nations 
fully recognize the advantage to them, in this present stage of 
wor'd history, of the fact that they are no longer separated by 
dissension, suspicion, or antagonism, but that they stand as sov- 
ereign equais united by common ideals and common aspirations. 

In our relations with the countries of the Far East the policy 
of this country is in no way different from our foreign policy in 
generel. We have the same objectives there and we apply the same 
principles as elsewhere. The situation, however, and the problems 
that arise in our relations in the Far East have their individual 
peculiarities. Thus, for instance, in their relations with other 
powers, practically all far eastern countries at one time accorded 


to the former rights of extraterritorial jurisdiction; also, the far | 


eastern countries agreed to and applied certain restrictions in the 
making and the administering of their tariffs. In many treaties 
to which countries of the Far East, especially China, have been 
parties, treaties, most of which have been bilateral but some of 
which have been multilateral, there have been special provisions 
which were formulated and adopted in special reference to special 
situations and problems. 

As the situations in those countries have changed, the United 
States has, by processes of negotiation and agreement, voluntarily 
agreed to the alteration or the removal of these special features. 
It did this in the case of its relations with Japan. It has done 
this in the case of its relations with Siam. It had gone far with 
the process of doing this in the case of its relations with China 
before, in 1931, there developed a conflict between China and 
Japan one result of which has been to divert the attention of the 
Chinese Government from such matters to more urgent and vital 


prcblems. 
Under the aegis of the general principles and rules of interna- 
tional law and of treaty provisions, nationals of the United States 


have gone to countries of the Far East, have developed trade with 
the nationals of those countries, have made investments there, 
and have engaged in a variety of legitimate activities beneficial and 
profitable both to themselves and to the peoples of the Far East 
with whom they have carried on these activities. As is well known, 
many American citizens have gone to China and to other parts 
of the Far East solely to engage in philanthropic and educational 
work 

In 1921 the nine powers most interested in the problems of the 
Far East, including the United States, Japan, and China, met in 
conference at Washington. After 3 months of full consideration of 
the various rights and interests and problems involved, treaties 
were signed and subsequently ratified which provided for the reso- 
lution of existing controversies, and the regulation of the situation 
in the future in such a manner as to diminish existing friction, 


and to prevent the arising in later years of even more serious issues, 
These treaties were negotiated in a spirit of give and take. 
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tainly the United States would not have agreed to certain provi- 
sions in those treaties which represented concessions and commit- 
ments on its own part without the inclusion of equivalent conces- 
sions and similar commitments on the part of the other nations 
involved. 

Among the principles agreed upon in the treaties then concluded 
was the principle of equality of commercial opportunity in China. 
This is a principle for which the American people and their Gov- 
ernment have contended not only in China but equally in every 
ether portion of the world throughout this country's history; 9 
principle which has been widely, almost universally, accepted 
throughout the world. It is a principle respect for which, no matter 
where, makes for amicable relationships and peace. It is a prin- 
ciple disregard for which makes for controversy, irritation, a sense 
of injustice, and conflict. It is a fixed and fundamental principle 
of American foreign policy, not only in the Far East, but in all parts 
of the world as well. 

Treaties, like contracts in municipal law, are not subject to 
amendment or termination simply at the will of one of the indi- 
vidual parties thereto. If principles embodied ‘in treaties and 
agreements are to have effect, and if law and order are to prevail, 
treaties must be respected. Neither the American people nor their 
Government can assent to acts by other countries in disregard of 
this principle. 

In this country’s relations in the Far East we are confronted to- 
day with a difficult situation and a perplexing problem. One 
country is endeavoring by armed force to impose its will on a 
neighboring country. In extenuation of these aspects of its ef- 
forts, it has declared that there exists a new situation and that it 
intends to produce or to bring about the production of a new 
order. It has to all intents and purposes given notice that it will 
henceforth be bound by treaty provisions only insofar as it may 
find it convenient to it to be so bound. It has indicated that it 
alone will determine what constitutes equality of commercial 
opportunity in China. It has made it clear that it intends that it 
alone shall decide whether the historic interests and the treaty 
rights of American citizens in China are to be observed. 

The Government of the United States does not admit that any 
other country has the right arbitrarily to abrogate the treaty rights 
of the United States. The principles to which we are committed 
are the principles of law, order, and justice—for ourselves and for 
those with whom we have relations. Our policy is to safeguard by 
appropriate measures, methods, and means the legitimate rights 
and interests of the people cf the United States, including our 
interest in the objectives and principles which I have just 
mentioned. 

We have informed the Government of Japan, as we have in- 
formed in other situations the Government of China, of the 
position of this Nation, and at the same time we have made it 
clear that this Government always has been, and is now, dis- 
posed to discuss with all of the nations who have a direct in- 
terest in the Far East, including the Governments of Japan and 
China, any proposal based on reason and justice which may be 
edvanced for a modification or an elimination of existing treaty 
provisions. This Nation, when difficulties arise and conflicts of 
interest occur, prefers as a means of solution methods of con- 
ciliaticn and negotiation. But that as a pecple we will continue 
to stand by our principles and persist in our policies I, for one, 
am convinced. 

There has been, and there continues to be, apparently, in the 
minds of many of our people, some measure of misapprehension as 
to the attitude which our Government has adopted with regard 
to the policies of certain of the governments of modern Europe. 
It seems to me that with regard to this issue not only are the 
facts apparent, but that the traditional policy of the United States 
is well established. The people of the United States and their 
Government have always maintained, and in practice have made 
it clear, that they assert the right to protest and to condemn the 
cruel and inhuman treatment of human beings wherever such 
brutality occurs. They have likewise made it clear that they 
possess and will avail themselves of the right to protest, or, if need 
be, challenge, the foreign policy of any other nation which threat- 
ens the peace or security of the United States, or which results 
in the viclation of the treaty rights of the United States or of 
its nationals. Those traditional tenets of our national policy, how- 
ever, have never involved the right on the part of this Govern- 
ment to condemn or to assail the form of government under 
which other pecples may live. 

The mere fact that other peoples may have possessed forms of 
government totally divergent from our own, and by which we our- 
selves would never agree to be governed. has not meant, during the 
century and a half of our national existence, that we have not 
usually maintained cordial and friendly relations with such govern- 
ments and peopies. It is desirable, I feel, that this issue be clari- 
fied. We desire to maintain friendly relations with all peoples, 
and we do not presume to suggest by what form of government 
other peoples should be governed, but to the degree that a foreign 
government persists in policies of inhumanity, cr refuses to respect 
the treaty rights and legitimate interests of this country, or by its 
national policy threatens our security, friendship, and understand- 
ing between the United States and that government must be corre- 
spondingly impaired. 

The trade-agreements program was undertaken at a moment 
when the United States and almcst every other nation of the 
world were at the lowest ebb of a profound economic depression. 

t was undertaken primarily for the purpose of increasing the 
volume of our foreign trade. The trade agreements negotiated 
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thereunder have resulted in the reduction of unemployment and 
in obtaining for a large number of our people—workmen, as well as 
those engaged in agriculture and industry—increased security and 
prosperity. But, more than that, through the operation of the 
principles of the trade-agreements program, the benefits accruing 
to our own national economy have simultaneously redounded to 
the benefit of the national economy of those nations which have 
cooperated with us. Without the expansion of international trade 
any general rise in living standards would be impossible. 

The reciprocal-trade agreements negotiated under the trade- 
agreements program upon the basis of the unconditional most- 
favored-nation principle have eliminated inequitable discrimina- 
tions as well as unwarranted barriers to commerce between nations. 
They have arrested the trend toward that economic autarchy which 
is today responsible for so many of the ills from which the world 
still suffers. 

Without the economic security which the healthy movement 
of international trade tends to create, and without the political 
stability which is derived from such security, there can be no 
permanently peaceful or orderly relations between nations. In 
short, the basic principles of the trade-agreements program repre- 
sent in regard to international commerce what the basic principles 
of our general foreign policy represent in regard to political rela- 
tions between nations—equality of opportunity and fair dealing. 

During these past 5 years 20 trade agreements have been nego- 
tiated by the United States. In the years to come I believe that it 
will be recognized that the persistent and unfaltering policy which 
this Government is pursuing under the direction of Secretary Hull 
in carrying on, at times against almost overwhelming odds, the 
trade-agreements program, will prove to be one of the greatest 
contributions this country will have ever made to the cause of 
world recovery and of world peace. 

Our existing neutrality legislation, which modified in certain par- 
ticulars our traditional neutrality policy, was enacted with the 
intention of minimizing the risk of the United States being in- 
volved in difficulties which would tend to draw our country into 
controversies not of its own making. But, as the President said in 
his message to the Congress of the other day, “We have learned 
that when we deliberately try to legislate neutrality our neutrality 
laws may operate unevenly and unfairly—may actually give aid to 
an aggressor and deny it to the victim. The instinct of self-preser- 
vation should warn us that we ought not to let that happen any 
more.” 

The experience of these past years under this new neutrality 
legislation undoubtedly has given cause for much thought to the 
members of the executive and legislative branches of our Govern- 
ment. It is my hope that any amended legislation which may be 
adopted will, insofar as legislation can, safeguard the interests of 
this Nation and make less likely in the future our involvement in 
dangers which in past years may have threatened to draw us into 
conflict, but will, at the same time, eliminate such aspects as those 
to which the President referred in his recent message. 

The international problems which have arisen in the world dur- 
ing these recent years, and increasingly during these past months, 
are many in number and grave in nature. 

But as we look back over the pages of history we can see time 
and again how the world has been confronted with similar crises, 
and how by the inherent desire of mankind for peace, and occa- 
sionally by the wisdom of the statesmen of the moment, similar 
crises have been solved, and modern civilization has come through 
to a pericd of renewed tranquillity and to a better day. 

A short time ago, in reading the pages of a famous British 
diarist, I came across this passage, which is singularly applicable 
to the present moment, although it was written 108 years ago. 
The author commented: “Europe is in a nice mess. The events 
of a quarter of a century would hardly be food for a week now- 
adays.” A few years later he tcok, and had reason to take, a far 
more optimistic point of view. So, I hope, with courage and de- 
termination and with the aid of men of good will everywhere, 
may we. 

In the meantime the appropriate officials of your Government, 
in harmony with the wishes of the people of the United States, 
must continue to conduct the foreign relations of this country. 
Conditions change hourly, and each problem must necessarily be 
determined on its own merits and in the light of immediate cir- 
cumstances. Consequently there is nothing more impossible, I 
think, than for the Government to determine inflexibly, in ad- 
vance, what it will do in a hypothetical contingency at some time 
in the future. But there are, as I have attempted to point out 
tonight, certain basic principles underlying the policy of your 
Government in its effort to assure the peace and security of this 
Nation and to safeguard its best interests. I believe they may be 
summarized as follows: 

The cardinal elements in the policy of the United States should 
be to retain at all times complete liberty of action; to maintain 
her defensive strength always at such a standard as to be able to 
repel attack from whatever source it might arise, and to be en- 
abled to play her full part in cooperating with the other American 
republics in keeping the Western Hemisphere free from any form 
of aggression; to promote and to strengthen political, cultural, and 
commercial ties with the other democracies of the Western Hemi- 
sphere; and, finally, to foster friendly relations with all countries 
which make friendship possible, and to further at all times and in 
every practicable manner, through conferences or through coopera- 
tion with other nations, the elimination of economic barriers, the 


limitation and reduction of armaments, and the return by the 
nations of the world to those standards of good faith and of right 
and justice which civilized mankind has painstakingly evolved 
and which experience has shown make for an orderly and for a 
peaceful world. 
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Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, in the presence of a record- 
breaking throng, the National Press Club began its thirty-first 
year formally on Saturday evening, January 28, with the 
installation of the active Washington newspapermen who will 
direct the destinies of the world’s largest and most influen- 
tial journalistic group for the ensuing year. 

Arthur Hachten, who covers the Capitol for International 
News Service, was inducted as president, along with Richard 
Wilson, of the Des Moines Register and Tribune, as vice 
president; Lawrence Stafford, of the Grand Rapids Press, 
secretary; Charies A. Hamilton, Binghamton Press, treas- 
urer; and Richard L. Harkness, Philadelphia Inquirer, finan- 
cial secretary; and a new board of governors, which, in ad- 
dition to the foregoing, comprises Melbourne Christerson, 
of the Associated Press; Felix Cotten, Washington Post; 
Morris D. Ervin, Cincinnati Times-Star; Raymond Z. Henle, 
Paul Block newspapers; Paul R. Leach, Chicago Daily News: 
Clifford L. Prevost, Detroit Free Press; and Thomas L. 
Stokes, Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance. 

Harold Brayman, retiring president of the club, called the 
assemblage to order. A feature of the entertainment was a 
reproduction of the National Broadcasting Co.’s “Battle of 
the Sexes,” staged by Alan Kempt, master of ceremonies, 
of the original air cast, but which included club members 
and their wives in the question-and-answer competition. 
The winning male side numbered Phelps H. Adams, of the 
New York Sun; Albert L. Warner, of the New York Herald 
Tribune; Erwin D. Canham, of the Christian Science Mon- 
itor; Raymond P. Brandt, of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch; 
Ernest K. Lindley, columnist; and Tom Stokes, of the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers. 

The women’s team was composed of Mrs. Frances Parkin- 
son Keyes, writer; Doris Fleeson, New York Daily News; 
Ruby A. Black, of the news service of the same name; Eliz- 
abeth May Craig, correspondent for New England papers; 
Martha Strayer, Washington Daily News; and Elizabeth Van 
Wagoner Tufty, correspondent for midwestern newspapers. 

The musical program included selections by Mary De 
Sibour, society night-club vocalist; Sid Cowan; and instru- 
mental selections by the Navy Band under the direction of 
Lt. Charles Benter. 

News of the inauguration was heralded by a special edition 
of the Washington Herald-Times in collaboration with the 
Goldfish Bowl, house organ of the National Press Club. 
This “extra” was made up of humorous contributions by 
Mark Sullivan, New York Herald Tribune Syndicate; Joseph 
Alsop and Robert Kintner, columnists for the North Ameri- 
can Newspaper Alliance; Jay Franklin, Bell Syndicate col- 
umnist; Earl Godwin, president of the White House 
Correspondents’ Association; John Jay Daly, of the Wash- 
ington Star; Walter Karig, Newark Evening News; Mark 
Foote, Booth Newspapers; William C. Murphy, Jr., Phila- 
delphia Inquirer; Richard W. Westwood, editor of Nature 
magazine; Kendall Hoyt, of the Annalist; Merwin H. Browne, 
Buffalo Evening News; H. J. Whigham, editorial writer for 
the Patterson newspapers; George Sanford Holmes, writer; 
Mr. Lindiey; George W. Stimpson, of the Houston Post; 
Frank A. Hall, of the National Catholic Welfare Council 
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News Service; Representative Stephen Bolles, of Wisconsin, 

and others. The art work of this notable publication was by 

H. J. Carlisle, of the Des Moines Register and Tribune; Ralph 

Patterson, Washington Herald-Times, and Clifford K. Berry- 
man, Washington Star; and editorship by George O. Gilling- 
ham, editor of the Goldfish Bowl. 

The audience was convulsed when Strickland Gillilan, the 
noted humorist, garbed in black robe and white wig, took 
over the function of “Chief Justice” with great dignity and 
administered the following iron-bound and copper-riveted 
oath of office to President-elect Hachten: 


Do you, Arthur Hachten, of the Irrational News Service, solemnly 
and deliberately perjure yourself that you will so conduct the affairs 
of your high and undesirable office as to keep down the alternately 
emoldering and flaming conflict between the bone-dry he-Carry 
Nations of the club and those who, after the third quick one, would 
move the bar into the lounge with Phryne, provide separate self- 
serving cellarettes for the library and the writing room, refillable 
hipflasks for the help, and suspend all other club functions what- 
the-so-ever; will you stop this war in order that, just before each 
club election, some guy with a gaudily decorated breath wil! not 
buttonhole and lead aside the middle-of-the-road take-it-or-leave- 
it-alone members and whisperingly adjure them by all that is good 
and alcoholic to cast a vote for Dave Zilch for a place on the board 
of governors because Dave is irrevocably pledged to provide Polled 
Angus instead of Doberman Pinscher for the beef stew—said beef 
stew being the perennial Polish Corridor, Tunisia, Sudetenland, and 
Mediterranean crises of our menu? The answer, if ever we get to 
it, is, “Yes and no!” 

May I also, Arthur Hachten, whose remaining moments of free- 
dom from care are now mighty few, suborn in you the perjurious 
pledge to supply off-the-record speakers who will really hint some- 
thing that IS off the record and not matter that might as well be 
shouted from the housetops with perfect harmlessness to all con- 
cerned and to the always vastly greater number of the totally un- 
concerned; speakers that might now and then say something that 
would tempt the crook that always latently lurks in the honest 
besom of every good newspaperman to slip out and put 500 words 
of it on the wire, anyway, just for the hell of it; or, when you do 
secure speakers whose talk would really be of necessity off the 
record, said speakers be required to furnish black sheets for the 
representatives of publications in totalitarian countries? The 
answer is, “On advice of counsel, I refuse to answer.” 

Do you, Arthur, aver, with a dead pan, that you will, in all your 
fachiavellian machinations and sly skulduggery connected with 
the purely political aspects of this highly paid office—as nominal 
head of this ballyhoo bund—favor only New Dealers, Republicans, 
Garner Democrats or the tweedledum-tweedledees which, as we are 
informed by a well-known Jackson Day orator, are the people who 
show their complete nonpartisanship by not caring a damn who 
kicks the New Deal in the shins; and in such outright appoint- 
ments as fall or may come to fall within your duties and per- 
quisites, appoint men strictly on their merits as Abraham Lincoln 
did, regardless of party affiliations or predilections or previous con- 
dition of turpitude, not favoring your own clique of friends and 
admirers, which has been the custom in this and other Govern- 
ments always before and ever since the administration of Honest 





Abe? The answer is not obligatory. 
And now, Arthur Hachten, having heard with painfully sup- 
pressed disagreement the rigid requirements set forth in this 


made oath of office, do you promise faithfully 
onerous and nefarious duties to the 


hand-tooled custom- 
and well to perform such 





utmost of your ability, natural, acquired, and pretended? The 
answer is, Arthur—and don’t for a minute think I haven’t seen 
that your fingers are firmly crossed—‘I do.” 

Ha, ha. we gotcha, Art! Up to the time you uttered them two 
fateful woids you were a mere member of the club that only your 
enemies had a right to cuss. Now you are subject to bullyragging 
ed lib by the entire club membership. You asked for it. There 
is an endless year ahead, and may the lord of publicity exercise 


an especially precious and tender brand of mercy on your hunted 


soul! 


Having been thus duly installed in office amid laughter and 





cheers, Mr. Hachten delivered his inaugural address, which 
was followed by dancing until a late—or, rather, I would 
cay, an early—hour. In accepting the cares and responsi- 
bilities of office the new on spoke, as follows: 

Thank you very much for your cordial greeting. 

To our outgoing president I want to wish the peace and con- 
tentment that goes with satisfaction of having given his best. We 

] iate the good work Mr. Brayman has done for our insti- 

I pose some of x u came here tonight to look me over. Well, 
that es both ways. I am happy to see all of you. 

The National Press Club is a solid organization. 

I succeeded through the years. 

It is the greatest press club. 

Its ¢ 0 members are spread over the world. 

We nm < 


ur membership men of sharply x wane  : 


But we ta 





ke no part in 
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ee of our club politics. And after our elections we close 
ranks. 

But let it not be said the National Press Club is out of tune 
with the times. This Nation, probably, has no more fervent advo- 
cates of the more abundant life than there are within this club. 

Now, in order that no avenue leading to this more abundant life 
may be overlooked, we have explored all possible proposals sug- 
gesting greater benefits in harmony with more bounteous living. 

In fact, at the present moment, an extraordinary committee 
is preparing to confer with fellowmember Jesse Jones, custodian 
of the pursestrings of the R. F. C. 

The purpose is to work out a deal with Mr. Jones whereby 
our members, unable to pay their bills—bar bills, dues, game- 
room losses—may be granted loans with a minimum of red tape, 
with no collateral necessary other than the signed bills, dues 
notices, and games tally sheets. 

Another committee, no doubt, will be appointed to confer with 
the League of Nations, to provide identification passports for 
refugee Press Club members, who are temporarily without haven; 
men who have been driven from their homes and firesides, because 
of long hours spent within the walls of our sumptuous club 
quarters. 

In this connection arrangements should be made with the 
Cc. C. C. to construct temporary dog houses on the roof of this 
building. 

Pipes running from the Passamaquoddy tide-harnessing project 
will be installed. 

And while we are considering accommodations, may I suggest 
that 67 years from tonight—not counting Sundays—our club will 
be receiving dividends from the Press Building Corporation. 

When that happy day arrives, no membership dues will be re- 
quired. In fact, we will pay people to join—provide each one a 
bathtub along with an individual shaving mug. 

I notice there are Members of Congress present tonight. Legis- 
lators, you will confer a favor upon us if you will insert an 
amendment in the unemployment compensation law to provide 
for our worthy brethren, who find our cardroom so attractive 
that they have been severed from their customary pay rolls. 

I am offering these suggestions—not in a boastful way—just to 
let the four corners of the round earth know that we in the 
National Press Club have vision. 

At the outset I suggested that some of you had come here to- 
night to look me over. May I now reveal that my favorite color 
is blue. I like to roller skate and go to the movies. 

Naturally, I have given considerable thought to the problems of 
the Press Club. That matter of silverware disappearing has given 
me much thought. I believe I have the solution. Let us have 
all of the silverware fingerprinted. Then no one will dare take it. 

Enough of that. Seriously speaking, I am very grateful for 
this high honor. I shall do my very best to serve you and merit 
the confidence you have shown in me. 

This being an inaugural ceremony, perhaps I should proclaim 
the keynote of my administration. 

Good-fellowship. 

Those two words sum up my entire conception of the National 
Press Club. 

Our board of governors—the Supreme Court back here—is with 
me 100 percent in promoting good-fellowship, and I am equally 
certain of the other members of our club—for good-fellowship 
has been the keystone of our organization down through the 
years, 


Pay of W. P. A. Workers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MALCOLM C. TARVER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 3, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE ROME (GA.) NEWS-TRIBUNE 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
editorial from 


Mr. TARVER. 
marks in the Recorp, I include the following 
the News-Tribune of Rome, Ga.: 


[From the Rome (Ga.) News-Tribune] 
SOUTH MUST LEARN TO FIGHT BACK 


The Senate’s action in turning down the proposal to establish 
something approaching equality in the pay of W. P. A. workers 
in the North and South has a strangely illogical aspect when it 
is remembered that the Senate joined in the adoption of the 
wage-hour law under which it was sought to make Southern 
industry pay on the same basis as Northern industry. 

In the adoption of the wage-hour law differences in climate, the 
cost of living and so forth, as between the South and North, were 
wholly ignored, but when it comes to W. P. A. pay such differences 
receive full approval. 
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It is just another case of politics, based upon the fact that 
northern votes count and southern votes do not. It influenced 
action upon both measures. The approval of the wage-hour law 
pleased northern workers and northern industrialists because it 
was believed the results would be to cripple southern industry. 
Approval of differentials in favor of the North, in the matter of 
W. P. A. pay, was given for the same motives. It enables the 
northern representatives to say to the northern voters, “Look what 
we have done for you; we have given you money that was taken 
away from the South, and now you ought to stand by us.” 

This difference in treatment, with its hurtful and often destruc- 
tive discriminations, will end only when the votes of southern 
men and women are respected as much as the votes of northern 
men and women—and not before. 

There was a time when the South received fair treatment from 
party leaders because it carried great weight in national conven- 
tions, but this time is gone. When the two-thirds rule was over- 
thrown at Baltimore it put the South where it has to take any- 
thing that is offered—and plenty is being offered these days. The 
South will have to learn to fight back or take its unpleasant doses 
in increasing quantities. This has been made clear. 





The Townsend Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. FRANK O. HORTON 
OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 3, 1939 





RESOLUTIONS OF THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF 
WYOMING 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following resolutions 
adopted by the Legislature of the State of Wyoming: 


Senate Joint Memorial 1 


Joint memorial memorializing the Congress of the United States 
of America to consider and act upon proposed Federal legislation 
related to the Townsend plan 


Whereas there is now pending or will be pending in the current 
session of the Congress of the United States of America proposed 
legislation embodying essential principles of the so-called Town- 
send plan, in which thousands of Wyoming citizens are keenly 
interested: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of Wyoming (the house of 
representatives concurring), That the Congress aforesaid be, and it 
is hereby, memorialized to promptly, diligently, and fairly consider 
and act upon at said session, by its legislative branches as such, 
and not merely in committee, the proposed legislation aforesaid; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That certified copies hereof be promptly transmitted to 
the President and Vice President of said United States, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of said Congress, United States 
Senator JosepH C. O’MAHONEY, United States Senator Harry H. 
ScHwartTz, and Representative Frank O. Horton. 


House Joint Memorial 1 


Joint memorial memorializing the Congress of the United States 
to defeat any legislation provided for the purchase or acceptance 
as a gift by the United States, or any of its agencies, of privately 
owned lands in Teton County, Wyo. 

Whereas there is now pending in the Congress of the United 
States legislation providing for the acquiring of certain lands in 
Teton County, Wyo., and providing for the extension of the Grand 
Teton National Park by transferring from private ownership to 
the ownership of the United States large tracts of land in Teton 
County, Wyo.; and 

Whereas the transfer of such privately owned lands to the United 
States Government would remove said lands from the assessment 
roll of said Teton County and would exempt the same from tax- 
ation; and 

Whereas Teton County, Wyo., as now organized has within its 
borders privately owned property subject to taxation of a value of 
approximately $2,200,000; and 

Whereas if the boundaries of the Grand Teton National Park 
should be extended as provided in said legislation, Teton County, 
Wyo., would be unable to continue to function as a county; and 

Whereas a large part of the big-game hunting areas of the State 
of Wyoming lie within the boundaries of the proposed extension, 
as well as a large part of the game and fish of the State of Wyoming 
inhabiting the areas involved; and 

Whereas such park extension would be detrimental not only to 
Teton County, Wyo., but as well to the large number of sportsmen 
who annually pay large sums of money into various trade channels 
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for the privilege of hunting and fishing in the areas involved: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of Wyo- 
ming (the senate concurring), That the Congress of the United 
States be, ahd it is hereby, memorialized to defeat and reject any 
legislation which would remove from private ownership any lands 
now subject to taxation in Teton County, Wyo.; and be it further 

Resolved, That certified copies of this memorial be sent to the 
President of the United States Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and to United States Senators JosEPH C. 
O’MaHONEY and Harry H. Schwartz, and to Congressman FRANK 
O. Horton. 





We Should Thoroughly Investigate Un-American 
Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 3, 1939 


TELEGRAM FROM FORMER GOVERNOR OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor», I include the following telegram from 
the former distinguished Governor of West Virginia, the Hon- 
orable John J. Cornwell, and my reply thereto: 


BALTIMORE, Mb., February 1, 1939. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
House of Representatives: 

Everyone in our State with whom I have discussed the subject 
thinks the appropriation for the Dies committee was pitifully in- 
adequate especially by comparison with appropriations for other 
investigations. Further they believe the investigation shouid be 
continued and made thorough with fairness to all parties, of 
course. If the “reds” and their fellow travelers bluff the House 
into halting the investigation, I hope it will not be with the aid 
directly or indirectly of any West Virginia Member. 

JOHN J. CORNWELL. 
FEBRUARY 1, 1939. 
Hon. JOHN J. CORNWELL, 
General Counsel, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., 
Baltimore, Md.: 

Replying your telegram of today, be assured I shall actively sup- 
port resolution and the appropriation of additional funds that 
the Dies committee may continue its work. It is my firm opinion 
that we must not allow the forces of communism, fascism, or any 
other ism to gain a foothold in this country and undermine our 
own American principles. As long as it is felt that such dangers 
may exist, it is our duty as legislators to thoroughly investigate. 
I pledge my cooperation to see that this is done. 

JENNINGS RANDOLPH, M. C. 


Reclamation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 6, 1939 


ADDRESS PREPARED BY JOHN C. PAGE AND DELIVERED BY 
ROY B. WILLIAMS ON JUNE 23, 1938 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an address on the subject 
Reclamation Fulfills Its Mission. The address was prepared 
by Mr. John C. Page, Commissioner of Reclamation, and was 
delivered at the Western Regional Farm Bureau Conference 
held at Old Faithful Inn, Yellowstone National Park, on June 
23, 1938, by Mr. Roy B. Williams, Assistant Commissioner. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to bo 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 

Last week, 36 years ago, a great social improvement and conser- 
vation program was launched by the Federal Government. 
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On June 17, 1902, when President Theodore Roosevelt signed the 
Federal Reclamation Act, high hopes were held that important and 
lasting benefits would be derived from the conservation of the arid 
soils and the scant waters of the West. It was hoped that new 
opportunities to gain an American standard of living céuld be made 
available to large numbers of people who might found homes on the 
reclaimed land; that the natural handicaps of these big Western 
States could, in part, be overcome through the construction of 
soundly planned irrigation works with public funds on a self-liqui- 
dating basis, and that through building homes and communities 
the United States could be made a better and richer country. 

Thirty-six years have passed. Let us look at the Federal recla- 
mation program from this vantage point in time and ask ourselves: 
“Have events justified the expectations cf 1902?” 

Since the Bureau of Reclamation was organized within the De- 
pariment of the Interior, 34 irrigation projects have been con- 
structed to serve more than 3,000,000 acres of land which recently 
were desert. 

On the projects which have been put in operation, 900,000 people 
make their homes and find their livelihood on nearly 50,000 irrigated 
farms and in 257 towns and cities which serve and are dependent 
upon them. These peopie have built communities which support 
859 public schools and 996 churches. Their banks at the close of 
the last year had a total of deposits of more than $225,000,000. 

These are normal American communities where men live and 
work, where they earn and achieve a measure of prosperity. These 
are the permanent improvements of reclamation. Before analyzing 
these results and attempting to determine their significance, let us 
see what the peculiar western conditions were which made this 
program necessary. 

Here lay 700,000,000 of acres which were arid or semiarid or which 
were mountainous wastes. Most of the slight water supply was 
received during winter months, and, with the coming of spring, it 
collected into a few streams and ran off, without benefit to mankind, 
to the sea. Only through the damming of streams, the storage of 
spring floods, and their distribution through canals could a little of 
the land be made productive and be made to support a considerable 
population. 

As the receding frontier drew the American people westward, 
they came upon the arid and semiarid region, trapped its waters for 
fur; explored its mountains for metals; and cut into its forests, 
but they passed rapidly over its deserts. They crossed miles upon 
miles of arid land, hoping to find fresh fields; they pressed onward 
until they realized that it was upon the foundaticn of this desert 
that the permanent civilization of the West must be built. Then 
they began the easy stream diversions and irrigated the low-lying 
valleys and the benches near the big rivers. Gradually the irriga- 
tion systems became more complicated. Finally the unregulated 
flow of the streams became insufficient to the needs of develop- 
ments relying upon them, and storage works were required. 

It was at about this point that the Government adopted its 
reclamation policy. Summarized, this policy was to invest funds 
received from the sale of public lands in the Western States in 
irrigation. These funds were not to be expended as gifts, but 
were to be placed in a revolving fund into which the settlers upon 
the lands reclaimed must repay the cost of the construction of 
their projects, It was a simple and businesslike arrangement and, 
although the Reclamation Act has been amended, the principle 
remains unchanged. 

Look at a map of the West now. The populous areas, the cities 
and the farms, are gathered together in spots where irrigation can 
be practiced, where water can be taken from the rivers or from the 
ground and applied to the arid land. 

Of the 700,000,000 acres in the West 20,000,000 now are irrigated, 
and this small fraction forms the major support for 12,000,000 
of people. Surveys show that some unused water remains avail- 
able——sufficient in the estimation of the Bureau of Reclamation to 
irrigate, with projects which now can be considered feasible, an 
additional 10,000,000 acres. Beyond the boundaries of these proj- 
ects as yet unbuilt stretch the untracked desert and the short- 
grass plateaus, and above them rise the peaks of a maze of moun- 
tain ranges. Hundreds of millions of acres must forever remain 
uncultivated. 

The growth of the West since the shaking-down process which 
followed the gold rush to California has been keyed to its irri- 
gation development. This relationship must be retained in the fu- 
ture. The Bureau of Reclamation has played an increasingly im- 
portant part since 1902 in the widening of the agricultural base for 
this growing section. For 15 years it has been the principal agency 
in the field of irrigation construction. It is likely to remain such 
in the future because the remaining developments generally are 
Jarge and costly, involving too many complications to attract private 
finances and being too difficult to be undertaken ccoperatively by 
irrigation districts. 

What has been done under the Federal Reclamation Act, then, 
assumes a greater importance. To date the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion has built 138 storage and diversion dams, 20,000 miles of 
large canals, and has expended $237,000,000 on projects which 
have gone into operation and are settled. With the expenditure 
of these funds it has contributed 15 percent of the total of irri- 
gated land in all of the arid and semiarid region. 

Let us analyze these figures a little more carefully. The con- 
struction of the irrigation systems for these projects has cost 
less than $263 for each person who has been provided a home, 
and, moreover, this expenditure is to be repaid. Of the $263 per 
capita outlay for construction, about $55 already has been repaid, 
and that represents within 2 percent of all the money that has 
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become due and payable. The provision of homes and new oppor- 
tunities was the fundamental objective of the Reclamation Act. 
They have been provided for 900,000 persons, and for each of 
these people products of a cash value of more than $2,500 have 
been harvested from lands which recently were useless. In addi- 
tion, taxable values have been created in the States exceeding 
$400 for each and every one of the persons living on the Federal 
reclamation projects—on farms and in the cities and towns which 
the farms have created. 

What does this mean to the public welfare? Here are a few 
facts: During the severe drought of the Great Plains in 1936 the 
President’s Great Plains Committee found that in counties where 
adequate irrigation systems had been built and were in opera- 
tion only 5 percent of the taxes were delinquent, while in many 
counties adjacent or nearby where there were no irrigated lands 
tax delinquencies amounted to 95 percent, and this difference 
resulted despite the fact that the appraised value of irrigated land 
generally was more than ten times as high as that of dry farming 
and grazing lands. The support provided by irrigation for estab- 
lished government and institutions in this semiarid region be- 
comes more obvious under such conditions. Irrigation lends a 
stability without which the very governmental structure of the 
West, as we know it today, could not exist. 

Another bit of evidence: The Repayment Commission, in the 
chapter devoted to general observations in its recent report, said 
that its survey of relief conditions on Federal reclamation projects 
revealed that bona fide farm operators in these areas were forced 
on relief only in a few areas. These isolated cases, it added, resulted 
from the fact that the farmer was a new settler who had not had 
the opportunity to bring his land into production or who had been 
subjected to a condition over which he had no control. The records 
of the Bureau of Reclamation show that the average gross return 
per acre on its projects is more than two and one-half times that 
received by the farmer the country over. It is realized that the 
overhead costs of the irrigation farmer are necessarily higher than 
that of those who do not have to buy and handle their water, but 
in the light of the observation of the Repayment Commission it 
can be stated that these projects have brought a measure of pros- 
perity to those who sought the opportunities they offered. 

One can pick three States out of the arid region, combine their 
populations, and find that the total is less than the 900,000 who live 
on Federal reclamation projects. This comparison becomes even 
more striking when it is realized that in each of the three States 
there is one or more Federal reclamation projects supporting a high 
percentage of that State’s people. 

The provision of homes and new opportunities, the support of 
government and institutions, and the stabilization of the economy 


| Of a wide area are contributions to the social welfare not only of the 


project areas, the counties and States in which they lie but of the 
whole United States. 

Remember, too, that the social value of a reclamation project does 
not depreciate. These projects are permanent improvements which 
will continue to provide homes, employment, and a decent living 
for their people. 

These values could be deprecated only if by their creation other 
values elsewhere were destroyed. This is not the case. The na- 
tional enrichment, social and economic, which has come through 
the Federal reclamation policy is clear gain. 

The agriculture of the irrigated sections of the West complements 
that of other regions of the country. 

Livestock is a major western industry. Half of the feed which 
supports this industry is produced on the 20,000,000 acres of irri- 


| gated land and the other half is obtained from the public ranges, 


hundreds of millions of acres in extent. These Western States 
provide the feeder stcck for the pens of the midwestern farmer. 

General farming and the production of specialty crops, which can 
be shipped to distant markets for a cash return, occupy the irriga- 
tion farmer. The big staple crops, of which other areas produce 
exportable surpluses, are not grown in appreciable quantities on 
irrigated land. For example, no tobacco is grown in the West. The 
Federal reclamation projects do not produce sufficient wheat gen- 
erally for their own needs. The large western cities, which are the 
nearest markets for the products of irrigation, buy large quantities 
of pork and pork products from the Mississippi River Valley. Some 
cotton is grown, but most of it is of the long-staple variety not 
produced elsewhere in the United States. 

Every project has its specialty crop, and they are of wide variety. 
They range from citrus fruit to sugar beets. Winter truck is an 
important crop of these projects. On first thought it might be 
believed that the production of cherries in Idaho, or lettuce in Cali- 
fornia, or cantaloups in Colorado, and their shipment throughout 
the country might provide a source of competition with gardeners 
and orchardists near the large cities of the East and Middle West. 
The products of California, Colorado, and Idaho can be sold in 
Boston, New York, and Chicago, however, only after being freighted 
from 1,000 to 3,000 miles. To bear the freight charge they must be 
produced out of season so far as eastern markets are concerned. 
They cannot compete with locally grown produce in season, and they 
never attempt to do so. 

The growth of the West has not been made at the expense of other 
sections. It has, on the other hand, reflected the growth of the 
country. There are insufficient opportunities now in the West to 
take care of more than a small fraction of those seeking them. Last 
year 69 farm units were opened for settlement on the Tule Lake 
Givision of the Klamath project in the extreme northern section of 
California. More than 3,000 home seekers applied on the first day 
for consideration in connection with the assignment of these farms. 
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At this time there are in the West more than 50,000 farm families 
which have been driven by drought from their homes in the Great 
Plains alone. Few of them can hope to find permanent lodgment 
on farms. 

We are now engaged in the greatest construction program in the 
history of the Bureau of Reclamation. Projects under construction 
will, upon their completion, add an additional 2,500,000 acres to the 
watered area of these States. This construction program also wiil 
provide supplemental water for about as much more land now irri- 
gated but with insufficient water to produce good crops. We look 
forward to public betterments to grow from these projects with a 
confidence based on the experience of the past. 

When these projects are completed, opportunities will be pro- 
vided, according to our estimates, for a total of 825,000 people 
on 41,600 farms and in cities and towns, as yet unlocated. 

Some of the new projects will make settlement opportunities 
within a year or two, but some will take much longer. There is 
no possibility that all of the new lands could be thrown open at 
once even though it might be desirable to do so. On the contrary, 
they will be made available in steady progression and the last 
of those to be irrigated by the Grand Coulee Dam may not be 
ready for 20 years. Such a large and complicated development 
cannot be completed quickly. If it were possible by some engi- 
neering legerdemain to complete overnight the network of canals 
in order that we might deliver water to each farm in the 1,200,000 
acres to be served by Grand Coulee Dam, we would not be able 
to provide farms for more than three-fifths of the families which 
are now refugees from the Great Plains drought alone. 

One function of the Bureau has been to investigate the water 
and soil resources of the West and to plan for their development. 
The program growing out of this work is of long range. No 
effort has been made to keep the construction abreast of the 
demand for farm homes. Ultimately any such attempt must fail. 
As we have seen with respect to the Grand Coulee Dam, the 
largest unit possible of inclusion in any such program, the develop- 
ment must proceed slowly, while the needs may become quickly 
urgent. The best that can be done is to provide a sound plan 
and to spread the opportunities as intelligently and as widely as 
can be done. 

No review of the contributions made by Federal reclamation 
can be complete without the mention of benefits incidental to 
the construction or the operation of the projects. Among these 
are found widespread employment in building the projects and 
in the manufacture and transportation of materials. Among them 
also are contributions through the provision of flood control, by 
the aid of navigation, to the improvement of domestic water 
supplies for urban areas, through the creation of recreational 
centers and wildlife refuges, and through the generation of hydro- 
electric power. I shall dwell for a moment only on the latter, 
since it has received widespread public attention. But the others 
should not be overlooked. 

From the outset projects built by the Bureau of Reclamation 
have grown progressively more complicated and complex. This 
was necessarily so since larger rivers had to be dealt with. Wher- 
ever a dam is built, a power head is created. The very scarcity 
of water in the West makes it a prudent policy to put this resource 
to multiple uses wherever feasible. It is not always economically 
feasible to make use of the power head created by an irrigation 
dam, but in recent years it has proven feasible in an increasing 
number of instances Wherever this is true, the power plants 
have been installed. 

The first power plant on a reclamation project was built to pro- 
yide energy needed in the construction of an early dam. When 
this work was completed the plant was taken cver by the settlers 
on the project who have enlarged it and who are still operating it. 
Another power plant was constructed to run pumps which were 
an integral part of the irrigation system of a second project. This 
plant is still in operation. It also has been enlarged and the 
water users are producing energy in excess of the pumping require- 
ments. This energy is being sold. Power developments such as 
these have had a marked influence on the progress of the proj- 
ects. On the Minidoka project there is scarcely a farmhouse which 
is not lighted by electricity and scarcely a farm which does not 
have motors to run its heavy machinery. 

Considerably later, when large dams were begun, power genera- 
tion was considered in the planning of the project and the sale 
of power was taken into account when the calculations were made 
of the return of the project costs. 

More than a score of power plants are being operated on our 
projects. Several of them are important, and one of them, that 
at Boulder Dam, is very large. In connection with five additional 
projects now being built important power developments are being 
made. These are at Grand Coulee Dam in Washington, at Shasta 
Dam on the Central Valley project in California, on the Colorado- 
Big Thompson project in Colorado, at Seminoe Dam on the Ken- 
rick project in Wyoming, and at the Elephant Butte Dam on the 
Rio Grande project in New Mexico and Texas. 

The output from these plants, like that at Boulder Dam, will be 
used in industries, in mining and smelting, in the lighting of city 
homes, and in rural electrification. 

We believe that this byproduct of irrigation should be made 
available for widespread use in order that the benefit derived from 
the investment of public funds in the projects may be shared by 
the largest possible number. 

Again pose the question: Have the expectations of 1902 with 
respect to the Federal reclamation program been fulfilled? Has 
it made new opportunities? Has it created new homes? Has it 
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given the people an American standard of living? Has it im- 
proved their lot and has it enriched the Nation? 

The answer must be: 

Yes; the hopes of 36 years ago have been realized and the prom- 
ise of further fulfillment still remains. 


Foreign Policy of the United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. M. M. LOGAN 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 6, 1939 





ARTICLE BY FREDERIC WILLIAM WILE 


Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, on last Friday Frederic Wil- 
liam Wile had an article in the Washington Evening Star 
which so exactly expresses my views on our controveries 
over foreign affairs at this time that I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Evening Star, Washington, D. C., February 3, 1939] 


WASHINGTON OBSERVATIONS—ROOSEVELT’S PLEDGE OF ECONOMIC AID TO 
DEMOCRACIES SEEN PREVENTING WAR FOR VISIBLE FUTURE 


(By Frederic William Wile) 


Incense is not habitually burned in this corner before the New 
Deal throne. But the impulse is irresistible to say that, in its 
opinion, Franklin Delano Roosevelt this week took a long stride 
toward immortality when he proclaimed his readiness to pledge 
the moral support and economic resources of this country to the 
European democracies in their struggle for existence against the 
dictatorships. I venture the long-range prophecy that by such 
action the President of the United States has prevented a world 
war for the measurable future. I lived in Germany in 1914. 
Had Woodrow Wilscn been in position in July of that mad sum- 
mer to let the Kaiser and the Berlin war party know that if they 
attacked France, Great Britain, and Belgium, Germany sooner or 
later would have to combat the matchless and inexhaustible 
resources of America, there is hardly the shadow of a doubt that the 
Reich’s thunderbolts would never have been unloosed. The Ger- 
mans would have known that victory was impossible against such 
a combination. They would sullenly have kept the peace. I am 
just as persuaded that if F. D. R., last September, on the threshold 
of Munich, could have assured Hitler and Mussolini that the moral 
influence and material wealth of the United States were back of 
Chamberlain, Daladier, and Benes, Czechoslovakia would still exist. 
Instead of biuffing, the dictators would have been bluffed. 

Those howls of rage against the President and Americans in gen- 
eral, now welling up from anguished Nazi quarters, are tell-tale 
evidence to anyone who knows the German mentality that Hitler, 
Goering, Goebbels, Himmler, and Funk do not misinterpret the 
history written in Washington this week, when Mr. Roosevelt told 
the Senate Military Affairs Committee that he is prepared to go to 
every possible length, short of war, to help the British and French 
withstand Fascist attack. It is this observer’s conviction that the 
President is not altruistic in thus putting himself on record. 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt is democratic in his every fiber, but he is, 
first of all, thoroughly and uncompromisingly American. He is 
genuinely concerned for the safety of free institutions in those 
European nations where they still flourish. Primarily his anxieties 
are associated with the security of human liberties in his own 
country. Mr. Roosevelt understands, as every American whose 
thinking extends beyond the 12-mile limit must realize, that the 
moment Britain and France succumb to the dictators our turn will 
not be far away. 

We don't need to go back further than the World War to visualize 
the soundness of that theory. Any American military or naval 
authority worth his salt knows that all which stood between 
German guns and these shores in 1914-18 was the British fleet. 
If the Kaiser’s armada had been victorious at Jutland instead of 
being driven to cover, never again to emerge on the high seas, after 
the gallant battle it gave Jellicoe and Beatty, Germany would have 
had command of the Atlantic and of the Pacific, too. I do not 
suggest that William II, Von Tirpitz, and Von Hindenburg could have 
imposed German subjection upon us at will, but our ability to 
resist the master of Europe would have been strained to a degree 
that would have made our World War effort puny by comparison. 
The probability is that, in expiation of our neutral complicity in 
the Allies’ campaign, the Germans would have insisted on abroga- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine. Their longings for a foothold in 
Central or South America antedate the Hitler regime by more than 
a generation. The United States was the inspiration for a hymn 
of hate in Germany long before we went to war with her in 1917. 
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Opinions differ, not only in Washington but in other world 
capitals, as to the “tone” of Hitler’s harangue to his marionette 
Reichstag on January 30. Many authorities, to my own amazement, 
found it a “conciliatory” utterance. In considering the speech 
provocative and truculent in the highest degree, I am undoubtedly 
in a minority. Yet I do not think it reasonably possible to mini- 
mize the gravity of the Fuehrer’s threat to pursue his own policies 
in the Western Hemisphere—-political, economic, and “cultural’— 
without American “interference.” If there is anybody in the United 
States who doubts the Reich’s purposeful plans in South America, 
let him consult some of our people recently at Lima. They can a 
tale unfold which will convince the most skeptical doubting Thomas 
that Uncle Sam faces the fight of his life to hold his own in Latin 
America against Fascist penetration. 

Let no American run away with the idea that because we hold no 
former German colonies, either as owners or mandatories, the 
United States is disinterested in Hitler’s proposed “repartition of 
the riches of the world” among the nations “in proportion to their 
numbers, their courage, and their worth.” The Nazis are not con- 
cerned with African deserts or jungles inhabited by savage tribes 
of backward natives. They hanker for territories in which “the 
world’s riches” and export markets are to be found. They covet the 
Ukraine in Europe. They crave to get at the vast undeveloped 
and unexplored natural wealth of Latin America. They need bases 
for overseas operations for the mighty air fleet they already pos- 
sess and the powerful navy they are constructing. If Spain or 
Portugal, under Hitler’s “repartition” program, could be bribed or 
browbeaten, with or without the connivance of the British and 
French Empires, to part with such pearls as the Canary Islands, 
the Azores, the Cape Verdes, or Portuguese West Africa, then Ger- 
many and Italy (for henceforth those two powers must be 
bracketed when the requirements of the “have not” people are 
discussed) would have ideal jumping-off places for air or naval 
operations in the Western World. They would be nearer to Brazil 
than we are. 

To get back to what Roosevelt’s pledge of economic support to 
the democracies means to the dictatorships, let me quote a passage 
from Von Hindenburg’s memoirs: 

“America’s brilliant, if pitiless, war industry had entered the 
service of patriotism and had not failed it. Under the compulsion 
of military necessity, a ruthless autecracy was at work, and rightly, 
even in this land at the portals of which the Statue of Liberty 
flashes its blinding light across the seas. The Americans under- 
stood war.” 


Tolerance in Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 6, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. LEWIS B. SCHWELLENBACH, OF 
WASHINGTON, FEBRUARY 5, 1939 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the RrEcorp an address on the subject 
Tolerance and Democracy, delivered over the radio on Febru- 
ary 5, 1939, by the distinguished Senator from Washington 
{[Mr. SCHWELLENBACH]. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


If war comes to Europe, the United States must have none of it. 
Tu be out, to keep out, and to stay out is the consummate wish 
ot every straight-thinking American. Twenty-two years ago we 
thought we could reform Europe. We gave of our lives, our blood, 
and resources to that task. We found out that if we really want 
to reform Europe we must assume the job of permanently polic- 
ing it. No true American wants us to do that. We helped rid the 
German people of their Kaiser and they got Hitler. Should we 
relieve them «cf him, the chances are that another 20 years would 
see an even more dangerous leadership. The ultimate, permanent 
solution of Europe’s problems must lie in the hands of the people 
of Europe themselves. 

Naturally, there has resulted here a revulsion of feeling against 
Germany and dictators in general. We would be ashamed if our 
senses were so blunted that we were not appalled. We may be 
proud that the expressions of indignation here were so universal 
in their origin. Every decent American hopes and prays that every 
effort will be made to exercise every possible restraining influence 
to mitigate future excesses and alleviate suffering. 

The important question here is, Will we learn a lesson from what 
has happened in Germany? Will our people realize what happens 
in a country where hate and intolerance control the hearts and 
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minds of the people? You say it can’t happen here. I wish you 
could have read my mail during this session of Congress. 

Every mail brings letters which portray that same hatred and 
intolerance toward certain races, nationalities, and religions. My 
fear is that if this feeling goes on unbridled, it will result in the 
same sadistic hatred which finally brought on the cruelties of 
Europe’s dictator nations. 

My hope is that what has happened in Europe may cause our 
people calmly and dispassionately to appreciate and understand 
our American democracy. 

To find out what a thing is, it is first necessary to eliminate 
those things that it is not. That is particularly true when one 
attempts to know about an institution of government. It is so 
easy to confuse the superstructure with the foundations. Such 
confusion leads to misunderstanding, which sufficiently multiplied 
and repeated, leads to dangers to the institution. 

There are so many people who view our form of democracy as 
a mere pattern. To them the pattern itself is the sacred thing. 
They see our Constitution as a set of rules, established and pre- 
served to maintain a status quo. For myself, I don’t think they 
honor either our Government or our Constitution by this view. 
Those who wrote our Constitution were not only wise; they were 
also farseeing. They visioned a nation ever expanding, ever pro- 
gressing. No patriotic American would accuse them of conceiving 
a strait jacket upon American advancement or progress. Of 
course, in making changes we must be slow. Our legislative bodies 
must be slow. Our courts must be slow. Our people must be 
slow. However, need for care must not be the excuse for stagna- 
tion. There are times when stagnation will much more surely 
destroy an institution than even a little too rapid change. True 
progress in government comes from avoiding either of these ex- 
tremes. I credit our founding fathers with sufficient astuteness 
to recognize this. They braked down our speed with a written 
Constitution. They insured against stagnation by making it a 
living, growing document, which could be used to fit the needs 
and the problems of the world’s most rapidly expanding nation. 

Holding this view, I cannot help but become impatient with 
those who see in every new proposal a threat to our institution of 
Government. It seems to me that they display but little faith in 
the fundamental soundness of the institution under which we 
live. 

Then there are many who pay so much more attention to the 
trappings of government than to government itself. The pomp and 
ceremony is to them the important thing. Under dictatorship the 
beating of drums and the fanfare of trumpets are of supreme im- 
portance. In democracies they need not be. Every person wants 
to feel that he is a part of his government. Under a Stalin, a 
Hitler, or a Mussolini that opportunity is denied him. Under a 
democracy he has that chance. He can run the whole gamut of 
participation. We take our governmental activities directly into 
our own veins. We don’t need to take them vicariously. 

In order for a democratic community to endure, certain prerequi- 
sites are evident. 

First. We must protect with our lives those weapons which will 
enable us to protect the democratic community. Most powerful of 
these are freedom of speech and freedom of press. Never for a 
minute may we permit these instrumentalities of democratic proc- 
ess to be impaired or diminished. That applies to those speakers 
and those papers with whom we disagree as well as those with 
whom we agree. For myself I would prefer to permit a speaker 
to tell or a paper to publish a deliberate lie about me than to try 
to stifle or suppress either one of them. 

Second. Equality of opportunity to participate in government 
enjoyed by every citizen qualified to participate. That opportunity 
must be free from coercion or fear on the one side and free from 
impossible promises of reward upon the other. 

Third. The minority in a democratic community must recognize 
the right of the majority to govern, provided that the majority 
gives equal recognition of its responsibility for fairness and hon- 
esty in its treatment of the minority. 

In a democracy, the majority must insure to the minority the 
same degree of justice which it demands for itself. Failing in 
these obligations the majority becomes merely a mob. When the 
majority becomes a mob, democracy fades out. 

It is the failure to recognize these fundamentals that has mobi- 
lized the force of world opinion against Germany and Russia 
today. We have no right to complain of the form of government 
which these nations may adopt. That is their business, not ours. 
But when those governments use their power to blot out the last 
vestige of decent, fair treatment toward those within their 
borders who are helpless and unprotected, those governments for- 
feit their right to recognition in any quarter of the globe. 

Fourth. The right of independent cpinion must be safeguarded 
to every person in the community. The opinion of the most 
humble must be as sacred as the opinion of the most powerful. 
In Thomas Jefferson's original draft of the Virginia Bill for the 
Establishment of Religious Freedom, we find these words, “The 
opinions of men are not the object of civil government or under 
its control.” No one, certainly not I, can improve on that 
language. 

Fifth. A democratic government must be a government of law. 
A civilized democratic community demands that all classes within 
it respect its law. If respect for law is to be maintained, the law 
must reflect the community’s sense of justice and not the demands 
of any class or group. If the law reflects the community’s 
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sense of justice, no class or group may defy or set itself above or 
beyond the law without bringing upon itself the just resentment 
of the whole community. Men must accommodate their demands 
to the demands of others. There must always be a large measure 
of give and take in the adjustment of human relations. A civ- 
ilized democracy demands patience and self-restraint from all its 
citizens. 

What word can we use to sum up these requirements. I think 
the answer to that question is simple. The word is tolerance. 
Tolerance is the very essence of democracy. When and under what 
conditions have democracies fallen? History plainly shows that 
they have fallen when the antithesis of tolerance existed. Hatred, 
bigotry, indifference, greed, selfishness, and avarice, those are the 
rocks upon which democratic ships of state have shattered. 

Holding these views, do you wonder that I consider that the 
portion guaranteeing religious liberty is the most important 
part of our Constitution? It symbolizes to me the very basis of 
our democratic system. It is the outpost which we must first 
defend, if we are to protect our institution, democracy. It has 
been and it will be the first object of attack. Should we ever fail 
to protect it, the floodwaters of intolerance would engulf us. 

Religious liberty played a most important part in our begin- 
nings. The settlers at Plymouth came because of their separation 
from the Church of England. The Massachusetts Puritans came 
for the same reason. From them Roger Williams sought for his 
band an additional degree of freedom and established Providence. 
An even greater degree of religious liberty was sought and achieved 
by the Connecticut offshoot of the Massachusetts colony. The 
third seceding group settled at New Haven. In the meantime Lord 
Baltimore, a Roman Catholic nobleman, settled Maryland, and 
there in 1649 the first religious toleration act was placed upon the 
statute books of any American colony. 

So we see the question of religious freedom woven into the very 
warp and woof of our colonial period. The framework of our Gov- 
ernment, most of the liberties we so much cherish, we inherited 
from our English and Anglo-Saxon forebears. Religious liberty is 
something of our own creation. 

We need not look to Europe for problems to solve. We have 
plenty here at home. If we are to solve them, we must depend 
upon the pathway lighted by the softened light of tolerance to 
lead us to the peace and happiness we deserve. We all must follow 
that path if democracy is to endure. 

The duty of protecting and guarding that pathway lies before 
everyone who wills that democracy shall endure. 





W. P. A Paradies for Bosses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RUSH D. HOLT 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 6, 1939 


RADIO ACDRESS BY HON. RUSH D. HOLT, OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
JANUARY 28, 1939 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Recorp a speech delivered by me over the radio 
on January 28, 1939. 

There being no objection, the speech was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


We have under consideration in Congress an appropriation for 
relief. Something must be done about finding the long overdue 
solution of the relief problem. There has been too much neglect 
already. Every year as new appropriations for relief are submitted 
we are told to hurry and pass the bill in order to provide for the 
emergency and to make a study of the fund and issues involved 
later. During the consideration of the present piece of legislation 
I do not say that the study should be made, but it should be made 
as soon as possible. Since 1935 to January 1939 there has been 
spent $9,632,271,227.71, and we are no nearer the solution. We are 
back at the same place, hoping and waiting for better economic 
conditions. Hoping and waiting will not provide the solution. 
Originally the relief set-up was a part of the R. F. C., then the 
C. W. A., then F. E. R. A., now W. P. A. Changing the alphabetical 
set-up has not helped. It is hinted now that the W. P. A. will be 
replaced with another agency with another name and with three 
more letters of the alphabet applied to its title. We have millions 
of unemployed. The people are demanding that we do something 
else than just appropriate money and hope. The way out is to 
get private business going so that it can reemploy the idle. The 
average unemployed American wants a job in one of the factories, 
the mines, the mills, or in the fields, not a place on the relief rolls. 
If the politicians would spend half of the time in studying the 
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problem and in finding a fundamental solution instead of worrying 
about getting the right local politician to handle W. P. A., we 
would be closer to the promised prosperity. Those misusing the 
relief fund are hiding behind the word “humanitarian.” They show 
& greater interest in the political possibilities of the distribution of 
relief money than they do in providing the actual needs of the 
unemployed. Their true interest has been, and is, to get votes to 
continue themselves and their machines in power. 

I heard a Member of the House and a Member of the Senate over 
this same chain of radio stations at this same time last week and 
the week before. Their theme was that we should vote for in- 
creased relief appropriations; and if we failed to do so, we were 
going to aggravate the unemployment of the country, impose on 
the hungry, and commit many other crimes. It is too bad they 
and the administration spokesmen did not think of this when the 
money appropriated to feed the hungry was used to attempt a 
political purge against those Members of Congress who did not take 
orders. It is impossible to estimate the amount of the last W. P. A. 
appropriation bill that was used for political purposes. It is im- 
possible to spend public money for political advantage without 
waste. In 1935 I asked for an overhauling of relief. In 1936 I 
asked the United States Senate for an investigation of the W. P. A. 
You may ask, “Why continue to discuss relief?” Eternal vigilance 
is a necessity to see that we have a correct expenditure of this 
money. Corrupt influences are at work all the time trying to use 
the fund for selfish purposes, and if we who want to see honest 
government do not work to prevent its misuse, we will see a repeti- 
tion of the things that have gone in the past. Good government 
requires constant attention. Like every battle in which a true 
principle is at stake, right will prevail. The people want and 
demand that relief be cleaned up. 

Over this same Columbia radio system I called for a nonpartisan 
accurate study of relief. In that discussion I advocated a con- 
tinuing unemployment census. Not later than yesterday, when 
we were discussing the appropriation bill for W. P. A., we were 
confronted with the questions, “How many unemployed do we 
have?” “How much do we need for relief?” The answers were 
not and could not be definite. Behind the failure to provide for 
@& continuing unemployment census is a political reason. There 
is too much unemployment. Any statement as to the number of 
unemployed can be thrown aside as an estimate. These estimates 
vary by 5,000,000 in some instances. We were supposed to be on 
the way out of this business depression, and it would be too em- 
barrassing if the number of unemployed would be more than 
stated in the conservative estimate. It would be far better to have 
a@ survey to find out the number of unemployed and keep that 
infornmration up to date than it would be to have a survey of the 
number of doors in a building of a midwestern city or to count 
the number of trees in an Ohio municipality. Many such surveys 
were made at Government expense. Beginning in 1936 I asked 
time and time again for legislation to stop politics in the adminis- 
tration of relief. Last year I repeated the demand, but I was 
advised that it was not the proper time because an election was 
just around the corner. Let us look at the record. It will not be 
pleasant to see, but we should face the facts. I shall not give you 
the stories of my investigations, but give you the story of the 
Sheppard committee. This was a committee comyposed of four 
Democratic Senators and one Republican Senator appointed to 
investigate senatorial elections. 

In looking over these States that had senatorial contests they 
found out the sordid political story of W. P. A. Here is what was 
said about the handling of W. P. A. in the State of Kentucky: 

“The evidence thus far presented to it convinces the committee 
that a deplorable condition exists in Kentucky. It is certain that 
organized efforts have been and are being made to control the 
vote of those on relief work and that contributions have been 
sought and obtained from Federal employees in behalf of one of 
the senatorial candidates.” 

It adds these words: 

“These facts should arouse the conscience of the country. They 
imperil the right of the people to a free and unpolluted ballot.” 

What else do we find? 

That the registration of W. P. A. employees was checked; that 
project workers had been approached by foremen to sign papers 
that they would support a certain candidate; that relief workers 
were discharged because of political reasons, but their 403’s gave 
other reasons than that of politics. The story is far too long to 
detail in this radio speech, but instance after instance was shown 
as to the political use of the relief funds in Kentucky, and, as the 
committee said: “These facts should arouse the conscience of the 
country. They imperil the right of the people to a free and 
unpolluted ballot.” 

Now, what did the Sheppard committee find in the State of Ten- 
nessee? I desire to mention briefly some excerpts from the report, 
as follows: 

“The report of our investigators in Tennessee shows there was a 
vigorous effort throughout the State to raise campaign funds by con- 
tributions from Federal employees * * *” and further says that 
this effort was directed at “those having relief classifications” with 
instances showing “intimidation and coercion.” It says: “That con- 
tributions from Federal employees for the coalition ticket were 
solicited by attorneys and other persons and from W. P. A. non- 
certified workers by foremen, timekeepers, and others with the 
knowledge of ranking W. P. A. officials.” 
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Also, is found this language: 

“That Works Progress Administration labor and materials, paid 
for with funds appropriated by the Congress for emergency relief 
purposes, namely, farm-to-market roads, have been used in the con- 
struction, improvement, and repair of private drives and roadways 
under circumstances and conditions giving rise to a fair inference 
that such use may have been suffered and permitted for the purpose 
of influencing votes and voting in behalf of both sides.” 

Was this solicitation confined to one section of the State of Ten- 
nessee? 

The Sheppard committee says: 

“The committee has evidence of similar solicitation by W. P. A. 
workers and private parties in different parts of the State in behalf 
of both sides.” 

What was found in the State of Pennsylvania? 

“The activities constituted a flagrant violation of ethics and that 
the conduct was reprehensible.” 

Let me read part of the findings: 

“That W. P. A. workers and employees of the various classes have 
been maced for political contributions, for the purchase of tickets 
to political rallies, picnics, and the like, not only by numerous po- 
litical leaders and political henchmen but by officials and employees 
of the State highway department, the employees and officials of 
other lesser political subdivisions of the State.” 

Listen to this: 

“And by officials and employees of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration.” I continue with the report: “That such macing was ac- 
complished and done with full knowledge on the part of high Works 

rogress Administration officials in the State and under such cir- 
cumstances and conditions as to lead inevitably to the conclusion 
that the Administration's officials in the national offices have been 
and were aware thereof.” 

The report continues: 

“That the business and affairs of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion in the State of Pennsylvania have been, were, and are so 
affected by politics and political motives that in numerous instances 
needy persons entitled to relief and relief work have been deprived 
thereof for the sole reason that their political beliefs and convic- 
tions failed to agree with those in charge of administering the funds 
made available by Congress for relief and relief work.” 

Think of that. Needy persons deprived of food, deprived of 
clothes, deprived of shelter because they exercised their constitu- 
tional right to vote as they pleased. I am going to read another 
excerpt from the Sheppard report, which says: 

“Workers and employees of the W. P. A. were imposed upon, 
intimidated, and coerced in the matter of attending political meet- 
ings and functions by and through representation by political 
leaders.” Here was the story of women sewing for hours and hours 
to have a meager existence being forced to buy tickets for political 
picnics and that money being spent for the upkeep of a corrupt 
political machine. I do not have the time to read more. In my 
State, where the Sheppard committee had no authority to investi- 
gate because we had no senatorial election, the political activities 
of W. P. A. ran true to form in its corruption. In the past I ex- 
posed where one W. P. A. official wrote another telling him to sepa- 
rate the Democrats and the Republicans on a list of doctors so that 
a preference list could be made in treating injured workers. An- 
other letter was sent in which it was stated that the list of em- 
ployees should be checked so the “right boys could be put on.” 
Political views of the parent do not stop the hunger of a child. 

How could one expect politics not to be in the administration of 
the W. P. A.? It was set up to be a political machine. The Senate 
of the United States by a large majcrity of the administration 
Senators defeated an amendment to punish those who played poli- 
tics with relief. The prospect for the passage of such legislation is 
far better today. Let us see what those in charge of W. P. A. 
said about politics. Harry Hopkins, recently removed to the De- 
partment of Commerce to take him out of the line of fire of a 
W. P. A. investigation and expose, delivered political speeches up- 
holding the President’s purge and saying: “There is nothing wrong 
in supporting the political group that will give you the most.” 
Aubrey Williams, Mr. Hopkins’ chief assistant, says: 

“We have got to stick together. We have got to keep our friends 
in power.” No politics in relief? That is too ridiculous to repeat. 
Even the Administratcr himself admitted there was politics in 
W. P. A. Now, let me give you a few figures on the increase of 
W. P. A. rolls before election. Between April and November of 
last year, and you will remember that 1938 was an election year, 
W. P. A. rolls were increased by 812,177 persons. Immediately 
after the election W. P. A. workers were fired by the thousands. 
Let us look at 19386. We find 2,482,681 W. P. A. employees. This 
had declined hy November 1937, and remember that 1937 was not 
an election year, to 1,519,740, or a decrease of 963,000 individuals. 
Now, look at November 1938, an election year, and we find the 
rolis back up to 3,216,400, or more than double the number of 
1937. I cannot in the time of this broadcast go more into detail 
but I have broken down these figures and shall be glad to mail 
them to you. 

Relief should be for the needy. Every dollar of the relief fund 
that goes for political purposes is money taken from the ill-clad 


and hungry. Every time a brass hat, sitting in the W. P. A. office, 
gets an increase in his pay check, it means that much less going | 
to the needy. We have heard much about morale in the relief 
program. The conduct in handling relief has destroyed morale. 
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The handling of relief has been a paradise for the political bosses, 
National, State, and local. It gave them an opportunity to keep 
their machines, small or large, going at the expense of the tax- 
payer. The relief worker has borne much of the brunt of this 
handling because it was he who suffered when the ward and dis- 
trict bosses gave money appropriated for the workers to the politi- 
cal job holders. 

The corruption and politicalization of relief funds must be 
stopped. We are winning this fight through public opinion. Right 
will prevail. 





Sale of War Materials to Japan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 6, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM CHARLESTON (W. VA.) GAZETTE OF 
JANUARY 24, 1939 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial from the Charleston 
CW. Va.) Gazette entitled “End Our Shame.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette of January 24, 1939] 
END OUR SHAME 


This newspaper has never been jingoistic; it has always contended 
that one of the greatest blessings this country can possibly enjoy 
is peace and the friendly regard of other nations. We believe in a 
policy of live and let live. 

Yet after long and reasoned reflection, with no desire to stir up 
bad feelings, and with sadness we are forced to the conclusion that 
it is the mora! duty of our Government to institute an embargo 
against Japan insofar as war materials are concerned. We believe 
this should have been done long ago. 

It is apparent now to even a casual reader of the news that the 
Japanese military ruling clique is bent upon the absorption of 
China's resources and the destruction of Chinese civilization. No 
other explanation can account for the systematic eampaign of rape, 
murder, and destruction which has been methodically ordered by 
the Japanese leaders. “Spontaneous outbursts, spontaneous atroci- 
ties” will not account for this campaign. It becomes plain that 
the Japanese are bent upon the destruction of China’s most power- 
ful institution—the home. To that end the utmost in cruelty, 
barbarism, and wantonness have been employed and will continue 
to be employed so long as Japan can wage war upon her well-nigh 
helpless foe. 

Do you say it is none of our business? 

We agree with you, but, sad to relate, we have made it our 
business. 

To our shame be it said that we are acting as partners with 
Japan in this systematic mass rape and murder. It is not a pretty 
confession to make, but it is one that must be made. We stand 
in the position of helping Japan commit one of the greatest mass 
atrocities of all time. And it is being perpetrated upon a nation 
for which we have always professed lasting friendship. 

Japan would not be able to wage this war of terror if it did not 
receive help from the United States of America. We send them 
enormous amounts of raw materials—such as scrap iron—which 
they at once forge into engines of death for the Chinese. Our 
motor cars enable them to outmaneuver the Chinese foot soldiers. 
We cannot dodge the blame for a large part of the frightfulness 
that is going on in China. Every shell that screams through the 
air carries with it an American note. Many of the bullets em- 
bedded in Chinese soldiers, children, women, and the aged should 
bear the mark “meade in America.” If the outcome is a power- 
drunk Japan and a ruined China the fault will largely be ours. 

An embargo on any materials that could be converted into mu- 
nitions seems to us to be the only answer. Surely there is enough 
decency and compassion in this country to back a movement to end 
our liaison with these murderers and terrorists. Surely this coun- 
try has had more than enough of a policy which is crucifying a 
nation of 400,000.000 fellow humans. The only right and decent 
thing for our Government to do is to stop this cruel and vicicus 
policy—stop backing the rape and murder of a friendly people. 

The answer to this—and we say it sadly—is to boycott Japan. 

It may take a few dollars out of the pockets of the merchants of 
death, but at least it wiil square our national conscience. We have 
teo long delayed the matter. 

Let us boycott the sale of war materials to Japan in any way, 
shape, or form. 

Public decency demands that we put an end to our shame. 
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Modern Air Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 6, 1939 


ADDRESS BY MAJ. GEN. FRANK M. ANDREWS BEFORE THE 
NATIONAL AERONAUTIC ASSOCIATION, ST. LOUIS, MO., JAN- 
UARY 16, 1939 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there may be published in full in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD a most interesting, inspirational, and 
informative address delivered by Major General Andrews at 
St. Louis, Mo., January 16, 1939; and may I say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in conjunction therewith, that the creation of the Gen- 
eral Headquarters Air Force in March 1935 was the greatest 
step forward in military aviation in this country since the 
World War. Conceived by the Drum board in 1933, and 
authorized by Congress in response to the urgent recommen- 
dations of the board headed by the late Honorable Newton D. 
Baker in 1934, the General Headquarters Air Force welded 
together into one tactical fighting unit all of the Army’s 
scattered combat aviation in continental United States. It 
placed under the command of one man the forces which up 
to that time had been operating under the nine corps area 
commanders. q 

Maj. Gen. Frank M. Andrews was selected by the War 
Department to organize and build up the air forces of the 
Nation. Chosen for the task over many seniors because of 
his outstanding ability as an organizer and administrator, 
General Andrews assumed a personal leadership of the 
General Headquarters Air Force, which he has steadfastly 
maintained throughout his tour of duty as its chief. 

This leadership has served as an inspiration to the officers 
and men of his command. He has transformed a conglomer- 
ate mass of uncoordinated units into the finest trained air 
force in the world today—a corps of fliers whose training dur- 
ing the past 4 years has been such that they now regard poor 
weather as an aid rather than a hindrance to the performance 
of military missions. 

General Andrews himself has taken the leading part in the 
development of instrument flying; and his early exploits, 
which at the time appeared to be miraculous escapes from 
foolhardy situations, now appear in their true light as neces- 
sary pioneer work in a type of flying which has become rou- 
tine. General Andrews is still regarded as the No. 1 bad- 
weather pilot of the Air Corps. During his regime as chief 
of the Army’s combat aviation he has, in addition to his ardu- 
ous administrative duties, found time to pilot his own flagship 
a total of some 1,500 hours, almost half of which has been 
at night. 

It was not difficult for such a man to set up high objectives 
for flying training. The example of his personal experience 
popularized a program of training which in a remarkably 
short time converted the air force into the effective all- 
weather unit it is today. 

As regard his accomplishments as a leader, the organization, 
training, and readiness of the General Headquarters Air Force 
to go into action on a moment’s notice are tributes to his wise 
administration and courageous leadership. On numerous oc- 
casions General Andrews has fought for principles which he 
correctly believed to be vital to the proper development of the 
Nation’s air power. Yet withal he has exhibited a soldieriy 
restraint and dignity which have won the admiration of his 
contemporaries and the respect of his seniors. As a result, he 
has been instrumental in obtaining recognition of air force re- 
quirements and principles which has led to better airplanes, 
facilities, and personnel, and a better general understanding 





of the problems of modern military aviation and the impor- 
tant part it plays in our present plans for national defense. 

A graduate of the Military Academy in 1906, General 
Andrews served first with the Cavalry. He transferred to 
the Air Corps in 1917, and remained in various executive 
capacities with the Air Corps until 1934, when he was de- 
tailed to the War Department General Staff. It was while 
he was serving in this capacity as a lieutenant colonel that 
he was selected to command the newly formed General Head- 
quarters Air Force. 

General Andrews has performed such an outstanding job 
of coordinating our combat units that he has assembled our 
complete air force on either coast on 24 hours’ notice. It is 
with sincere regret that we learn that soon he will complete 
his tour of duty as commanding officer of the General Head- 
quarters Air Force. 

On the eve of his departure from the General Headquar- 
ters Air Force as its commander, I desire that these remarks 
appear in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as a mark of apprecia- 
tion for this outstanding accomplishment. It is also desired 
to include in the Recorp his fine exposition of the meaning 
and value of air power to this country, as contained in his 
speech before a convention of the National Aeronautic Asso- 
ciation in St. Louis on January 15 of this year. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the National Aeronautic Associa- 
tion, it is a great pleasure to be present today. I want to thank 
you for the privilege of talking with you on the subject of Modern 
Air Power. I am also mindful of the fact that an invitation to 
discuss such a subject before a group of individuals as vitally 
interested in our national defense as are the members of your 
organization carries with it a great responsibility, particularly at 
this time when adequate air power, or the lack of it, plays such 
an important part in determining the policies of nations. I hope 
the presentation of my convictions on the subject will prove of 
some value, but I wish to say, at the outset, that the views I 
express are my own, and in no sense commit the War Depart- 
ment. 

Time does not permit a discussion of all of the elements that 
go to make up air power, consequently, I intend to confine my 
remarks mainly to the operating and strategical viewpoints. 

ince the phrase “air power” is often loosely used, I believe it 
would be well to explain its meaning as accepted by most mili- 
tary students. Training regulations of the United States Army 
gives this definition: The air power of a nation is its capacity 
to conduct air operations; specifically, the power which a nation 
is capable of exerting by means of its air forces,” 

Air power in its present stage of development has accomplished 
two things. It has thrown the balance of power in war again to 
the offense and it has provided nations with a new agency to 
further their national policies, whether such policies be good or 
evil. Because of its ability to strike rapidly and without warning, 
against the vital economic and social structures of highly organ- 
ized countries, it has become a formidable instrumentality in 
the hands of aggressor nations. 

Air power, like land power and sea power, derives its strength 
from its ability to apply pressure against a nation’s moral fiber, 
to compel submission of that nation’s will to the demands of the 
ageressor. 

Before the advent of air power the only military means by 
which one nation could compel another to respect its policies 
was through the employment of its army and navy. As we look 
back into the past we see that warfare on land and sea followed 
the same general pattern. It mattered not whether armies fought 
with swords or fire arms, or whether navies fought with sailing 
vessels or dreadnaughts. Armies invaded and occupied hostile 
territory in order to compel submission by physical force, if need 
be, to their country’s demands. In carrying out this invasion 
land forces would first have to overcome the obstacle of the op- 
posing land army and, a battle or series of battles, sometimes 
lasting for years, would result before this obstacle had been re- 
moved. Naval warfare had as its objective the control of the 
seas—a domination which would permit effective blockade of all 
enemy seaports, thus preventing aid in the form of troops or 
materials and food from reaching the enemy from abroad. 

During this period of military and naval activity the economic 
structure of warring nations not only continued to function but 
often functioned with increasing expansion and acceleration. So 
long as nations were not absolutely dependent for their existence 
upon seaborne commerce, their defeat could be accomplished only 
through the defeat of their armies; for only then could the vic- 
torious armies advance, and through occupation or the threat of 
occupation apply pressure against the political and economic struc- 
ture. Therefore, we see that the defeat of armies and navies has 
always been but a means to an end, the end being the application 
of sufficient pressure to break the defender’s will to resist. 
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Modern air power in future wars makes the picture different. 
The ability of air forces to operate in three dimensions enables 
them to move over land and water without regard to obstacles on 
the earth’s surface. Their freedom to select the time and place of 
attack, to operate during day or night, and to use clouds for con- 
cealment, makes adequate defense against air attack on a grand 
scale a serious problem. Air forces, unlike ground forces, are not 
forced to wage an exhausting war at a nation’s frontiers. The 
speed at which airplanes travel enables them to cover long dis- 
tances in a short time. It is these characteristics of air forces that 
increase the power of the offense in war and make the airplane such 
a terrible instrument in the hands of unscrupulous governments. 

No one knows better than you gentlemen that air power is not 
a commodity that can be procured in the open market, no matter 
how much gold and silver may be available. Money will not buy 
it, desire will not create it. Timely foresight, based upon an in- 
telligent conception of the potentialities of air power and its effect 
upon the destiny of nations, is the only formula that can assure 
its development. 

The ability of a nation’s industry to build airplanes and the 
existence of superior manpower available for training as pilots, 
navigators, mechanics, etc., do not make air power. They do 
constitute potential air power. However, it must be realized that 
it takes time to build a force of modern military aircraft, and 
further time to train the men to fly those airplanes and maintain 
them on the ground. 

The existence of potential air power is important if it is utilized 
to create actual air power before the necessity arises to use it. 
The most fertile agricultural regions would be of no value to save 
a people from starvation unless they were sown with crops and 
those crops harvested before the specter of famine presented itself. 

So it is with potential air power. Unless developed before the 
emergency occurs it will be of little value afterward, not only 
because of the time factor involved but also because aircraft 
factories and engine factories are early objectives of a hostile air 
force. 

Because the outstanding characteristics of an air force, the 
spearhead of air power, are its ability to travel far and fast over 
land and over water and within the period of a few hours strike 
at the very vitals of a nation, we must, to be on an even footing 
with an enemy which possesses such a threat, also possess a like 
threat. But, I repeat, air power cannot be created after the 
necessity for its need arises. Like a navy, it takes years to build 
an air force. 

The question naturally arises as to what would constitute for 
our country an effective air force. A nation’s geographic situa- 
tion has a large bearing on the constitution of its air force. In 
any land or naval engagement the advantage lies with that force 
which has the longer-range weapon. This same principle applies 
to the defense of an area by an air force. The nation which has 
the air force which can reach the hostile air bases without fear 
of having its own bases attacked, has a distinctly superior advan- 
tage in any conflict. It is the .45-caliber revoiver against the base- 
ball bat, and embodies such a threat that war may not be waged. 
The man with the revolver can secure his demands from the man 
with the baseball bat without actually firing the gun. 

Our geographical location is such that our air force must be so 
constituted that it carries the revolver. From an air-force 
standpoint this means equipping our air force with enough air- 
planes of sufficient range and bomb-carrying capacity to enable 
them, from available bases, to reach any locality where an enemy 
might attempt to establish air bases, either land or water. 

In any balanced air force there is a large requirement for local 
defense planes of the fighter type, for Air Service planes for 
reconnaissance and observation, and for other shorter-range types; 
yet, to equip our air force entirely with such planes, however nu- 
merous, however fast, but which fail to measure up to our range 
and bomb-load requirements, would be tantamount to selecting 
for ourselves the baseball bat and giving our possible enemy the 
revolver. Our basic air force weapon is the bombardment airplane 
with sufficient range and weight-carrying capacity for our job of 
continental defense. 

Thus far I have spoken only of the requirements for types of 
aircraft; but there are other important elements of effective air 
power. 

The combat crews to fully man each airplane must be trained 
and available, and they must have sufficient experience to prepare 
them thoroughly in their particular specialty. A superior pilot 
is of little value if his bomber cannot place the bomb on the 
target, and both will fail unless a competent navigator succeeds 
in directing the airplane to its objective. Also, without skilled 
mechanics to keep the airplane and its accessories in perfect con- 
dition, it would not long be of combat value. An airplane of a 
type in production can be built much faster than a crew can be 
trained to man and maintain it. 

But highly trained personnel, even in sufficient quantities and 
equipped with the proper type and number of airplanes, will not 
give a nation air power in a given area unless bases are available 
in that area. 


Air forces are similar to navies, insofar as bases are concerned. 
For example, no matter how essential it might be for this Nation to 
employ air power in Alaska, it could not be done until adequate 
air bases in that area had been prepared 


It is evident, therefore, that to have effective air power, a nation 
must possess not only an air force composed of airplanes capable 


s 
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of accomplishing the task demanded by the nation’s particular 
strategic geographic problem, but also trained and adequate per- 
sonnel to man the airplanes in the air and to maintain them on 
the ground, and adequate air bases in potentially critical areas. 

The effectiveness of any nation’s air power is measured by the 
extent to which it fulfilis these requisites. 

I have attempted to explain the meaning of air power. Let us 
now examine briefly the strategy that governs its employment. 

Since the existence of the highly industrialized modern nation is 
dependent upon the continued functioning of an intricate eco- 
nomic structure, and since that structure is highly sensitive to air 
attack, it is obvious that air strategy dictates the selection of vital 
oa within that economic structure as the objectives for such 
attack. 

The Panama Canal constitutes one of the vital links in our sys- 
tem of national defense. Unfortunately it is extremely vulnerable 
to air attack. Our defenses must be adequate to insure domina- 
tion of all areas, land or water, from which air attacks might be 
launched against that vital artery of our communications. 

As another example, the important economic structure along our 
northeastern Atlantic seaboard must be guaranteed against air at- 
tack. A study of that area discloses that the destruction of even 
a limited number of key objectives might result in a paralyzing 
effect upon the functioning of the entire area, if not of the whole 
Nation. It would not only materially interfere with our ability to 
wage a major war, it might make such action impossible. As one 
more example, 18 power plants supply 75 percent of all the 
electric power in the entire metropolitan New York area. It would 
not take a large force of bombardment airplanes to accomplish the 
destruction of those few plants. Any person who has studied the 
question of electric power with respect to New York City knows 
well that without it, that city, as we now know it, would cease to 
exist. 

There are many students of air warfare who contend that a 
powerful force of bombardment airplanes can, by attacking key 
points within the social and economic framework of a modern 
nation, destroy that nation’s will to fight and thereby accomplish 
the object of war. Whether one agrees with that school of thought 
or not, I personally feel that the potentialities of air warfare are 
so far-reaching that common sense cictates that a nation design 
its military forces so as to provide a defense against this new 
method of waging war. 

The highly industrialized nations of our times have created an 
economic organization that is dependent for its functions upon 
certain key industries and utilities. Modern nations are as sensi- 
tive as a precision instrument. If you damage one vital part of a 
watch, the whole ceases to function. So it is with the intricate and 
involved framework which our twentieth century civilization has 
made necessary. 

The nerve centers, the vital organs of this complicated economic 
organization must be protected from air attack if continued free 
existence in this world of “might makes right” is to be guarantecd. 

That is our problem—that is why America must be strong in the 
air. That is why this Nation must be prepared to do its part to 
deny to any enemy the opportunity to establish bases, land or 
water, anywhere in this hemisphere from which bombardment air- 
planes may launch attacks. A study of geography will disclose the 
fact that there exists many land and sea areas which, under certain 
conditions, could be utilized by a foreign power for air bases. 

Today our share of the Army, Navy, and air team for the defense 
of American territory and American policies is deficient in air 
strength. We must build up our air forces and create air bases for 
the establishment of a sphere of air influence around our part of the 
continent. 

The General Headquarters Air Force, the entire Army combat air 
force in continental United States, numbers today but slightly over 
400 fighting planes. In another 6 months, with delivery of planes 
now on order, this number will be increased to approximately 630. 
However, sufficient personnel are not now available in the General 
Headquarters Air Force to man these 630 planes. 

We have now as part of our 400 combat planes 12 long-range 
bombers, familiarly known as “flying fortresses.”” Some 39 more are 
on order. Today, as far as we know, they are the best long-range 
bombers in the world. We should have many more of them. 

Our air force must be built around long-range bombers. The 
ability to reach far from our shores and strike an enemy before he 
can come within his effective range should constitute the very 
foundation of our air-defense policy. Once a powerful air force 
leaves its base, though it may suffer losses, it cannot be stopped by 
any man-made weapons. Common sense dictates then that we 
prevent such an enemy force from starting. To do this requires 
numbers of long-range air force bombers. 

Regardless of how much we would like to prevent it, our ocean 
bulwarks are shrinking rapidly. Aeronautical development will 
make of the Atlantic Ocean an English Channel. When that tinie 
arrives, and the-world is on the threshold of that period, the prob- 
lem of making America impregnable in the air assumes a more 


serious aspect than that presented today. 


America, therefore, has two problems—the one for “today” and 
the one for “tomorrow.” ‘“Today’s” problem involves the establish- 
ment of a sphere of air influence around the Western Hemisphere. 
“Tomorrow's” problem—and by “tomorrow” I mean the problem 
that will confront this Nation before many years have passed— 
involves security against air attack initiated from bases across the 
oceans. Our country should be the first to span the oceans both 
ways, nonstop. 
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I am afraid there is a tendency in the United States to think 
that the science of aeronautics has reached its zenith; that airplanes 
capable of easily crossing the oceans, and returning, nonstop, are 
figments of a Jules Verne imagination. You gentlemen know that 
we have hardly scratched the surface in possibilities of large air- 
plane development. The so-called superbombers of today are actu- 
ally nothing but small prototypes of the airplanes of the near 
future. It was only a few weeks ago that two bombers of the 
British Air Force flew nonstop from Egypt to Australia, a distance 
of 7,160 miles. The big airplane of “tomorrow” is a certainty. 
Normal progress alone will produce it; but if any country’s na- 
tional policy dictates its necessity development will be greatly 
accelerated. I believe that any of our large airplane companies 
would be glad to contract to build a bomber capable of a tactical 
range of 10,000 miles. If American airplane manufacturers can 
build such a bomber, it can be done in other countries. What is 
more, it will be done. In fact, we do not know that it is not 
already being done. 

America must not find itself surprised should such possibilities 
materialize. We have the brains and the means to keep ourselves 
abreast, or better yet, ahead of the times; all we need is the vision 
to realize the necessity for so doing. 

We are happy that our national policy is a defensive one. We 
desire only to protect our freedom and our territcry. But a policy 
of defense does not mean that we should wait until a hostile air 
force appears over our cities or over the Panama Canal or other im- 
portant military and civil objectives before we attempt to stop it. 

A policy of defense does not mean that we should sit idly by while 
foreign nations build up powerful air forces with which they may 
threaten our peace and security. In these days it is apparent that 
force must be neutralized by force; that threat must be neutralized 
by the fear of retaliation. 

Air attacks recognize no Maginot line or naval blockade. Pur- 
suit and antiaircraft gunfire render an air attack only less effective. 

There are only two ways of stopping an air attack. One is to 
prevent the hostile air force from getting close enough to launch 
an attack; the other is to stop the aggressor nation from even 
planning the attack through fear of retaliation. 

When nations are in air juxtaposition there is only one certain 
method of preventing one of those nations from subjecting the 
other to air attacks or the threat of air attacks. That is by forcing 
the realization that such attacks would bring about a reprisal of 
the same or greater magnitude. So long as any nation, with ag- 
gressive tendencies, possesses greatly superior air power to other 
nations it may be able to enforce its demands upon those nations 
by the mere threat to employ that air power. 

That is what appears to have happened at Munich. There, ap- 
parently, we saw the threat of superior air power defeat, in 
diplomacy, the greatest army in Europe, and the greatest navy in 
the world. 

The results of that conference definitely established the fact 
that. air power is one of the three links in the chain of national 
defense, and clearly illustrated the well known but cften over- 
locked fact that a chain is no stronger than its weakest link. 
There air power, toppling the diplomatic balance, forcibly demon- 
strated its potentialities as an instrument of national policy. 

The United States today is a fifth- or sixth-rate air power. 

On November 15 the New York Times carried the report of a 
press conference at which President Roosevelt indicated that one 
of the primary objectives of this country’s national-defense pro- 
gram was to make this continent impregnable from the air. He 
pointed out that the possibility of such an attack was infinitely 
closer than it had been as recently as 5 years ago, because of the 
trend of world events and scientific contributions to methods of 
warfare. 

The threat to use military forces is not something new or novel 
in this world; it has been employed since the dawn of history. 
The threat of air power, however, is new and will have a more 
spontaneous effect than either land power or sea power because 
of the realization that it can make itself felt in a matter of hours 
after the decision to use it has been made. 

In the past armies and navies served as barriers to protect the 
homeland from the ravages of war. Although an invaded nation 
suffered, the brunt of the punishment was taken by the military 
forces and not by the civilian population. And while it is true 
that war is a destroyer of wealth, it is also a fact that the heavy 
Ccemands on industry often resulted in a quickened temporary 
prosperity—a war boom. Powerful industrial concerns grew more 
powerful. Wealthy business concerns grew wealthier; govern- 
ments, in relative security behind their armies and navies, were 
not so hesitant about the possibility of war in their diplomatic 
maneuverings. 

Air power has changed all this. The seat of government will 
constitute a bombing objective of high priority, and the first blow 
can be struck within a few hours after the decision to strike has 
been made. Its effects will be felt immediately by industry. Great 
industrial concerns instead of becoming more powerful may be 
entirely destroyed. Stocks will decrease instead of increase in 
value. From the initial attack, the brunt of punishment and 
suffering, instead of being borne mainly by the armed forces, wiil 
also be experienced by the noncombatants. All of this cannot 
help but tend to make governments act today with greater caution 
when confronted with the possibility of war. Those whose air 
power is second class, will acquiesce with little argument to those 
who have superior air power. Between great nations, both of 
whom are capable of powerful air action, there will be a very 
eager end mutual willingness to find some peaceful solution to 
conflicting policies. 
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As we study the development of air power today, and as we pro- 
ject ourselves into the very near future and realize its possibilities 
it seems to me that there can be little doubt in the minds of any 
citizen of this country that the United States must lose no time 
in building up an air force. 

As much as all of us would like to find a formula for universal 
Peace, history has proven beyond doubt that the ability to defend 
one’s self has always been the deciding factor in the security and 
life of a nation. 

Air power is imperative for the security of this Nation and its 
Policies. Its possession by this country in adequate degree in our 
military organization will constitute strong insurance that no 
hostile army will ever approach either coast for the purpose of 
landing on our shores, and that no hostile nation will ever estab- 
lish air bases in this hemisphere. It will provide additional free- 
dom of action to our Navy. 

With the passing of each year air power will become more and 
more vital in the shaping of the policies of nations. For genera- 
tions the power of the British Navy, with its bases strategically 
located in all parts of the world, kept the British Empire secure. 
Today the British fleet can no longer provide that security. Eng- 
land is leaving no stone unturned to build air power the equai of 
any other nation. Air power has changed the strategy of British 
defense. 

An America powerful in the air would not constitute an aggres- 
sive threat to any nation. America desires to live in peace and 
friendship with all. Its history speaks, as no spoken word can, 
that America hates war and wants peace. That history, however, 
should be a warning to all the world that this country, although 
hating war with all the fervor of a peace-loving people, will never 
countenance aggression of its soil or its principles. 

Our air forces are inadequate. We need air power. In building 
up our national defenses we are saying in unmistakable language: 
“Hands off the Western Hemisphere; America is for Americans.” 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. EMANUEL CELLER, OF NEW YORK, 
FEBRUARY 5, 1939 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp I include an address I delivered before 
the American Forum of the Air, Sunday evening, February 5, 
1939, entitled “Confiscatory Chain-Store Tax Bill,” as follows: 


Ever since the days of Theodore Rocsevelt the policy of the 
Federal Government has been based on the irrefutable truth that 
in government the interests of all of the people are paramount 
as against the interests of any selfish minority group. This has 
been expressed in a long series of laws, State and Federal, enu- 
merating the principles set forth in the Sherman antitrust law 
and the Clayton Act. In other words, whenever two or more 
people, be they individuals or corporations, big or little, agree to 
do anything to raise prices to the American people, that agreement 
constitutes a criminal conspiracy. 

Twenty years ago a very large percentage of all the goods that 
the American people had to buy—groceries, medicines, notions, 
shoes, clothing, etc——reached the average family through a system 
of distribution in which the distributing costs were exceedingly 
high, so that in the average retail price the cost of distribution 
greatly exceeded the cost of production. Nobody did anything 
wrong, improper, or illegal. The manufacturer or producer sold 
his goods to the retailer through wholesaler or jobber. Let us say, 
for example, a bottle of medicine was intended to sell to the public 
for $1—the manufacturer sold it to the drug jobber for 50 cents, 
the drug jobber sold it to the retailer for 60 cents, and the retailer 
sold it to your family or to mine for $1. The jobber had a margin 
of 1624 percent on his selling price, and the retailer had a margin 
of 40 percent on his selling price. In the grocery field, the grocery 
wholesaler’s margin varied from 10 percent to 30 percent. What- 
ever part of the cost of the goods was represented in the whole- 
saler’s cost 2f doing business and profit was passed on to the 
average citizen by the retailer. 

I repeat, nobody did anything wrong. The costs of doing busi- 
ness this way were necessarily high. The wholesaler had to make 
frequent small deliveries to a multitude of retailers. He had to 
extend credit to them, and in many cases the credit was not very 
good. The retailer, in turn, made deliveries and extended credit, 
and the delivery cost and the unpaid bills had to be averaged into 
the price at which the goods were sold to you or to me. 

At about the time I speak of, chain-store systems began to de- 
velop. Advocates of punitive and discriminatory taxes have pic- 
tured the chain stores to you as a Wall Street operation or as 
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something that grew so big that it threatened to become a 
monopoly. This is far from the truth. Practically every national 
chain-store organization in the United States and the State and 
local chains started from humble beginnings—usually a single 
merchant, who found a better way to serve the public and who was 
rewarded by a public patronage that made his business big. The 
change was very simple but dynamic. The chain store bought 
direct from the manufacturer, eliminating the 10-percent, the 16- 
percent, or the 30-percent cost of the middieman or wholesaler’s 
operation, and then sold the goods direct to the public. They 
generally sold for cash, eliminating credit losses, and the customer 
came to the store and carried the goods home, eliminating delivery 
costs. The result was that without below-cost selling or loss 
leaders, chain stores could supply our people with the necessities 
and luxuries of life at much lower prices. Or, to put it another 
way, the average family could get a great deal more in food, medi- 
cine, shoes, notions, and clothing—a better standard of living— 
by buying through a chain store. The public wanted more for 
their money; they were entitled to more for their money; they were 
willing to pay cash and to carry their purchases, and so in increas- 
ing numbers they patronized the chain store. 

Now, wholesaler-retailer special interests who are unable to fend 
for themselves and who are unable to meet chain competition 
successfully have inaugurated a scheme to put chain stores out of 
business. They have espoused the Patman bill, which seeks to 
inflict extortionate and confiscatory taxes upon chain stores so as 
to make it impossible for them to continue in business. 

The bill provides for a steeply pyramiding series of license taxes, 
graduating from $50 per store for chains of 15 or less stores to 
$1,000 per store for chains with 500 or more stores, and such taxes 
per store shall be multiplied by the number of States in which 
such chain operates. 

The author of the bill fails to realize that the power to tax 
should not be made the power to destroy. To give you an idea of 
how ridiculous this taxing measure is, let me draw your attention 
to the following: 

In 1937 some 34,000-odd stores of 13 chains operating in 39 
States showed gross sales of $1,810,000,000 with a net profit of a 
little over $43,000,000. The annual chain tax under the Patman 
bill would total over $793,000,000. To put it another way around, 
the Kroger chain last year made a net profit of $3,487,000. Its-tax, 
under the bill, would be over $73,000,000, or 25 times its net profit. 
The Safeway Stores of California made a net profit of $4,157,000. 
Its tax would be $65,887,000. J. C. Penney Co. made a net profit of 
$18,712,000, and its tax would be $61,560,000. The Melville Shoe Co. 
made a net profit of $2,388,000. Its tax would be $17,340,000. 

In any event, I am quite sure that the courts would frown upon 
such a destructive, slaughtering measure. 

These same selfish interests organized the great whispering cam- 
paign, ascribing to chain stores all the evils of the retail business, 
whether practiced by themselves or by the chains. They financed 
with large sums of money propaganda in State and Nation for pas- 
sage of price-fixing and price-raising bills. 

On the far-sounding plea of equalizing the opportunity of the 
smal! dealer, legislation was secured which, generally, prohibited the 
manufacturer from making any better price to the large buyer than 
he made to the small one, although, generally, this saving was passed 
on to the public. Under the guise of eliminating “loss leader’ 
sales, they secured legislation which, by legalizing high fixed prices 
to the consumer enabled the retailer to charge the highest prices, 
and this in turn enabled the wholesalers to again demand of the 
retailer unreasonable profit. 

Now, these same groups propose to recapture lost business by clos- 
ing chain stores through confiscatory taxation. 

The Patman bill is, frankly, a measure to destroy the national 
chain-store system. That it would throw a million Americans out 
of work, at wages and hours the best in their field; that it would 
destroy 30 percent of the marketing machinery of the American 
farmer; that it would lower the standard of living of 140,000,000 
peopie; that it would take bread off the workmen’s tables and milk 
out of the mouths of their children; that it would add many hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars to the cost of the American pecple for 
food, clothing, shoes, and medicine seems of no consequence to 
these selfish retailers and wholesalers. 

They argue that the chains put the little fellows out of business. 
The facts show that this is not true. On the contrary, more little 
fellows are in business today than ever before. They fail to indicate 
that the number of chain stores are diminishing. 

They argue the chains sell goods below cost and use “loss 
leaders” as bait. I can show a thousand evidences in print and 
show from my own personal experience that these practices are 
ne more the practices of the chain. stores than the practices of 
their competitors. Look around your own neighborhood and 
see whether this is not so. 

They argue that the chain stores hurt the farmers, but the 
great farm organizations of this country have testified by resolu- 
tion to the contrary. I refer to the National Grange and the 
National Cooperative Council and others. The American Farm 
Bureau Federation in its last convention said, “Such unnecessary 
taxes and restrictions have a damaging effect by increasing cost 
of distribution, increasing cost to cons umers, reducing total con- 
sumption, and limiting production in agriculture as well as in 






industry, and we oppcse all such tax proposals.” 

Many proponents of the chain store tax bill whisper “under 
the hand,” the chains pay lower wages and work their employees 
longer hours than th ir competitors. Only recently the American 


Federation of Labor, sapparted by hundreds of local labor unions, 


at its annual convention in Mr. Parman’s own home State, passed 
a resolution opposing the bill. Speaking for 5,000,000 wage earners 
throughout the country, it declared that the destruction of chain 
stores “would dislocate upward of 1,000,000 wage earners” and 
condemned and disapproved “the Patman bill and all forms of 
taxation which prostitute the taxing power of the Government 
ns serene for the destruction of worthy enterprise by business 
vals.” 

I contend that the organized farmers of this country and 
organized labor in this country are better judges of what benefits 
them than are the protagonists of the Patman bill 

Even the Texas Newspaper Publishers Association, the South- 
wide Association of Texas, and the Texas Federation of Labor, 
all in Mr. Patman’s own State, have condemned his measure as 
@ menace to the Nation’s standard of living. 

It is argued the chain stores involve so-called “absentee owner- 
ship.” Well, if absentee ownership is the vicious thing we are 
led to believe it is, it should be destroyed in the field of mass 
production—automobiles, radios, food, et al—as well as in mass 
distribution. There might as well be a law making it criminal 
for anyone to invest money in any business or enterprise which 
operates outside his city or village. It is argued that “the money 
you pay your independent stays in your community,” the pre- 
sumption being that all money for purchases in chain stores leaves 
town. 

Go into any independent store. What do you find? Thousands 
of nationally advertised products made by concerns far removed 
from the locale of the independent. The products of the American 
Tobacco Co., the National Biscuit Co., General Foods, Fuller Brush 
Co., Swift & Co., and thousands of other concerns come from afar. 

It is ridiculous to charge that chains draw all the capital from 
local towns. In fact, chain stores actually start more money in 
circulation in local towns than would be possible with any other 
type of retailer. A study by the Harvard Bureau of Business Re- 
search shows that when a consumer spends a dollar in an inde- 
pendent grocery store, 81 cents of it leaves the community and 19 
cents remains in it; while if the identical merchandise were pur- 
chased in a chain store, only 78 cents would leave the community 
and 22 cents would remain in it. What is far more to the point, 
10 cents of it would remain in the consumer’s own pocket because 
of cheaper prices. 

The charge that chain stores are the products of the Captain 
Kidds of Wall Street is as demagogic as it is emotionally false. The 
vast majority of chain store companies are local enterprises, owned 
and controlled locally. Most of the rest are owned by stock- 
holders—1,500,000 men and women in every walk of life and every 
section of the country. A recent survey of 37 of the largest chain 
store companies revealed that 25 had no bonded indebtedness nor 
other fixed obligations which would in any way involve them with 
Wall Street financiers. Of the 352 directors of these companies, 
only 7 held directorships in Manhattan banks. 

I wish Mr. PaTMAN would tell me why there is expressly exempted 
from his bill cooperatives and gas-filling stations which do not han- 
dle automobile accessories. Is it possible that chain filling stations 
are sacrosanct, whereas all other chains are the very embodiments 
of evil? Why are gas stations without tires, fair; but with tires, 
foul? Chain filling stations are certainly as guilty of “absentee 
ownership” as are chain stores. I know one filling station chain, 
most of whose owners live 3,000 miles removed from the United 
States. Their stations bear a red and yellow label. 

Is the exemption of filling stations due to the fact that much of 
our gas comes from Texas? Perhaps the workers of the Texas oil 
fields rebelled because they anticipated a serious disadvantage. 

As to the cooperatives, they are certainly, if anything, as guilty or 
as innocent as the ordinary chains. In fact, the cooperatives have 
been most active against the operators of independent stores. 

Still stranger is the omission of wholesale trade from the bill, 
Why should so-called independent wholesalers be denied the so- 
called “beneficent” provisions of the bill? There are numerous 
chains in the wholesale trade. There is McKesson & Robbins whole- 
sale drug chain, having units in 38 different States and Hawaii; as 
compared, for example, with the Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., which is 
usually cited by the bill’s proponents as a chain-store monopoly and 
which has considerably less than 10 percent of the entire retail food 
trade in the United States. This particular wholesale chain drug 
company has a sales volume amounting to more than 30 percent of 
the entire wholesale drug trade. According to the logic or the illogic 
of our adversaries, if a 10-percent share of the food trade constitutes 
an evil monopoly, then certainly a 30-percent share of the drug trade 
must be three times as bad. 

Since Mr. PaTMAN first introduced this bill there has developed a 
very decided change in public opinion concerning chain stores. In 
the Fortune survey or poll appearing in the current issue of that 
magazine the following statement, in part, appears: 

“Now the pattern has changed and a plurality directs that chain 
stores be let alone and allowed to make what profits they can. 
Hardly any want them put out of business, which has been precisely 
the purpose of the “popular” legislation, recent or pending. The 
sands have suddenly shifted from under the feet of the Honorable 
WRIGHT PATMAN and there may be several factors to account for it. 
One may be a general nostalgia for ‘normalcy’ and for returning to 
@ policy of letting business go its way rejoicing. Another may result 
from the actual closing of thousands of chain stores during the past 
few years and the dislocation of the buying habits of their price- 
conscious customers. And a third reason for the change may be the 
effect of publicity, which the chains have been employing in seif- 
defense. To such a campaign was credited the conversion of an 
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adverse majority in California in time to defeat by referendum an | 


anti-chain-store tax bill that seemed on the point of adoption.” 

The United States Department of Agriculture points to the un- 
questioned improved efficiency and reduced cost of getting goods 
from the grower to the consumer because of mass distribution made 
possible because of the chains. 

The Twentieth Century Fund, probably the outstanding impartial 
tax fact-finding agency in the country, has made a 2-year study 
of the problem and recommended that “all special taxes on chain 
stcres be immediately repealed,” because “they tend to raise the 
cost of living for the large number of people with small incomes 
who depend upon efficient merchandising to get the most for their 
money.” 

But most significant was the conclusion reached by the Federal 
Trade Commission in regard to chain-store taxation after a 6-year 
study of the chain store which cost the taxpayers more than $1,000,- 
000. At the end of their exhaustive, painstaking job, in which they 
examined every conceivable scrap of evidence, the Commission said: 

“To tax out of existence the advantages of chain stores over 
competitors is to tax out of existence the advantages which the 
consuming public has found in patronizing them, with a consequent 
addition to the cost of living for that section of the public. So, on 
the whole, the number of people adversely affected by such a tax 
wouid constitute a very substantial percentage in comparison with 
the number adversely affected by present conditions.” 


Unemployment Compensation Payments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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EXCHANGE OF LETTERS BETWEEN HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, AND HON. A. J. ALTMEYER, CHAIRMAN 
OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I include the following letter to 
A. J. Altmeyer, Chairman of the Social Security Board, and 


his reply: 
JANUARY 16, 1939. 
A. J. ALTMEYER, 
Chairman, Social Security Board, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. ALTMEyYrR: I noticed recently a news item in various 
newspapers of the inaugural message of Governor Barrows, of the 
State cf Maine, relating to the delay in the payment of unemplcy- 
ment compensation in that State, and from reading the news item 
it appeared to place the blame upon the Federal Gevernment. It 
was difficult for me to understand why the Federal Government 
should be involved in any such delay. To be sure that Governor 
Barrows was quoted correctly, I wrote for a copy of his message, 
which I have received. In his message to the Maine Legislature, 
January 5, 1939, he stated in part: 

“In my opinion, there should be less dictation by the Federal 
Government and more control by the State. Several changes could 
be made in regulations that should promote speed and efficiency. 
The unemployed have been compelled to wait an unreasonable 
period for the benefit checks and too much time is required for 
compiling records.” 

If there is no action on the part of the Federal Government, 
through the Social Security Board, which caused or contributed to 
this situation in the State of Maine, it seems to me that such state- 
ments should be refuted and challenged. Statements of that kind, 
particularly coming from an official source, carry weight with the 
general public unless challenged if incorrect. 

I am calling this matter to your attention. Will you kindly 
advise me if the charges made by Governor Barrows are corrcct, his 
statements clearly placing the blame for any delay upon the 
shoulders of the Federal Government? 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN W. McCormack. 
Soctat Srecurtry Boarp, 
Washington, D. C., February 3, 1939. 
Hon. JoHn W. McCorMAcg, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN McCormack: This is in reply to your letter of 
January 16, in which you quote from the inaugural address of 
Governor Earrows, of Maine, as follows: “In my opinion, there 


should be less dictation by the Federal Government and more 
control by the State. 
that should promote speed and efficiency. 


Several changes could be made in regulations 
The unemployed have 
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been compelled to wait an unreasonable period for the benefit 
checks and too much time is required for compiling records.” 

Any implication or interpretation of this statement to the effect 
that the Federal Government was responsible for any lack of effi- 
ciency or delay in the payment of unemployment compensation by 
the Maine Unemployment Compensation Commission would be 
incorrect. Under the Social Security Act the responsibility for 
administering State unemployment-compensation laws resides with 
the State agencies. The Social Security Board is charged with the 
responsibility of granting funds necessary for proper administration 
and has fully complied with such duty. The Maine Unemployment 
Compensation Commission has always had adequate funds to carry 
on its duty of paying claims promptly, and no difficulties of Federal- 
State relations have arisen which have not been readily adjusted 
to the complete satisfaction of the Maine agency. 

As regards the actual operations of the Maine Unemployment 
Compensation Commission, the facts are that this commission is 
now operating on a current basis and has apparently been operating 
on that basis since late last spring, according to the statistical re- 
ports submitted by the Maine agency. On May 14 there was a backlog 
of initial determination work of 5,731 claims, and as of December 
24, 1938, this number was only 216. Some slight increases occurred 
in certain weeks during the summer due to peaks in the number of 
claims filed. These figures are given as illustrations that the usual 
backlog of initial determinations to be made has been a week’s 
processing or less for some time. On December 31, 1938, there were 
7,166 compensable claims filed for which checks had not yet been 

yritten. This would seem to indicate that the current delay in check 

writing as of December 31 amounted to not more than 3 or 4 days. 
Also, we notice that through December 24, 127,135 original claims 
had been filed, 583,584 checks written for a total sum of approxi- 
mately $4,537,000. 

Apparently, delays which now occur rather than being the gen- 
eral rule would be isolated cases or unusual cases which for some 
special reason or another require more time for handling. The 
Maine commission seems to have diligently endeavored to expedite 
benefit payments and to have undertaken many measures toward 
that objective consistent with good administrative control. 

If Governor Barrows had in mind the situation with respect to 
the early part of 1938, it must be observed that nearly every State 
agency underestimated its claim load and the number of checks 
to be issued to claimants. This, coupled with the fact that the 
program was new and the personnel relatively untrained, would 
make delays in some States in the first quarter of 1938. However, 
in Maine such delays were probably not more than would be 
expected under a newly established program operated by newly 
appointed personnel. The Social Security Board has endeavored 
to preserve cordial State relations with the States and the State 
agencies. To this end an attempt has been made to apply the rule 
ot reason with reference to standards necessitated by the Fed- 
eral Social Security Act. The Board has always been ready to give 
technical advice to State unemployment compensation agencies. 
Such advice has frequently been requested by the Maine commis- 
sion. It was eagerly sought during early days of benefit payments, 
and more recently it has been requested with reference to filing 
problems and with reference to revision of forms and benefit pro- 
cedures in the interest of expediting the processing of claims and 
the payment of benefits. 

I trust the foregoing statement will clear up any misunderstand- 
ing that may exist. Your kindness and interest in this matter are 
greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. J. ALTMEYER, Chairman. 


Investigation of Un-American Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 3, 1939 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. Speaker, $80,000,000 for a battleship, 
$250,000 for a bomber, $100,000 for a big gun. Congress will- 
ingly provides all the money necessary to construct them, 
subject only to receiving proof of their necessity for our 
national defense. 

We know that our form of government insures most in 
freedom for the individual. To preserve it we know no limits. 
Our military and naval forces will take care that our borders 
will not be crossed by invading military or naval powers. 

But, Mr. Speaker, this is not sufficient. When all the 
world is at peace, when there is no threat of war, the enemy 
coming as a guest has crossed our borders, beyond the watch- 
ful eye of our national defenses. Stored temporarily in his 
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mind are those Old World teachings, Old World ideas so 
contrary to Americanism. 

Once obtaining the privileges of our boasted freedom this 
guest unloads his mind—he violates the confidence America 
placed in him and tries to undermine the very system of 
government, by whose grace he enjoys the freedom of speech 
he violates. 

He preys upon and with others of his kind, and they upon 
our neighbors and our children endeavoring to make them 
dissatisfied with Americanism. He would have them join 
him in bringing about a change in our form of government, 
substituting some untried theoretical “ism,” or worse yet, an 
“ism” imported from present-day European powers for 
Americanism. 

We have no checks upon him; we do not know how many of 
his kind there are here. We do not know what he has ac- 
complished nor what his complete plans are. 

We do know that he infiltrates our public offices; he reaches 
high places. 

We should know, we must know. We now have an oppor- 
tunity of investigating him and his activities through a com- 
mittee of this House. 

Comparatively a small amount of money is needed to con- 
tinue the investigation; only $100,000 is asked, a small frac- 
tion of the cost of one battleship. 

Certainly everyone in Congress will vote to continue this 
investigation, giving by a unanimous vote definite and con- 
clusive word to alien agitators in the United States a warning 
that their “isms” have no place in Congress or this country. 





Domestic Fats and Oils Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAM HOBBS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 6, 1939 


STATEMENT PREPARED BY THE DOMESTIC FATS AND OILS 
CONFERENCE 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, under the authority granted, 
I extend my remarks by inserting a statement prepared by 
the Domestic Fats and Oils Conference at the conclusion of 
its sessions here Saturday, as follows: 


Delegates representing farm and factory producers of more than 
one-half of all domestic fats and oils ended a 2-day meeting here 
Saturday evening, at which a national organization was completed. 

Directors, representing commodity groups, are as follows: 

Soybean producers, G. G. McIlroy, Irwin, Ohio; butter producers, 
A. M. Loomis, Washington, D. C.; cottonseed-oil producers, T. J. 
Kidd, Birmingham, Ala., and J. I. Morgan, Farmville, N. C.; soy- 
bean-oil producers, J. F. Johnson, St. Louis, Mo.; corn-oil producers, 
J. B. Newman, Washington, D. C.; tallow and grease producers, 
Roger E. Morse, Boston, Mass.; fish-oil producers, W. S. Snow, 
Alexandria, Va.; southern commissioners of agriculture, Harry D. 
Wilson, Baton Rouge, La., and C. C. Hanson, Memphis, Tenn. 

The ofiicers elected were: President, J. F. Johnson, St. Louis, Mo.; 
first vice president, T. J. Kidd, Birmingham, Ala.; treasurer, Roger 
E. Morse, Boston, Mass.; secretary and assistant treasurer, F. B. 
Wise, Washington, D. C.; Washington representative, A. M. Loomis, 
Washington, D. C. 

Additional vice presidents are to be elected. Letters and tele- 
grams pledging support were received from representatives of the 
American National Live Stock Association, the American Cotton 
Cocperative Association, the National Livestock Marketing Associa- 
tion, and the United States Livestock Association. 

President J. F. Johnson, before leaving for his home in St. Louis, 
issued the following statement on behalf of the conference: 


“The individuals and organizations which have associated them- 
selves in this conference have two practical objectives. 

“One is the immediate objective of relieving those engaged in the 
production of oil-bearing raw materials from the present ruinous 


low prices of their products. I refer to the farmer producers of 
cottonseed, soybeans, dairy products, and beef and swine. The 
prices now, and for months past, are much below cost of production 
and help must be secured, 
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“These prices are ruinous because the values of oil- and fat- 
bearing materials are limited by the prices secured for the oils and 
fats. 

“The oils prices are at present levels not because of any overpro- 
duction—we do not produce enough fats and oils for our domestic 
needs—but because of the volume of imports of competing oils and 
facts, bought here at prices which are ruining all domestic producers. 
We think this can and must be remedied. 

“The other objective is to create conditions in this industry which 
will lead to increased domestic production which will make it 
unnecessary for the citizens and industries of the United States to 
go outside their own country for the 2,000,000,000 pounds or more of 
these oils and fats which are now demoralizing the domestic prices. 

“This is not alone an economic objective. It is a national-defense 
necessity. We do not now supply our military, naval, aviation, and 
munitions needs. Yet we have land, facilities, labor, and knowledge 
with which to do so. The American producers relieved from the 
incubus of below cost-of-production prices, can within conservative 
prices and conditions, supply the deficiency. 

“Let me also emphasize that in working toward these two objec- 
tives, namely, fair price and national safety, we need and ask no 
subsidies or gifts. Our pr will ask for nothing other than 
proper limitation and control of competing imports.” 

The conference program was under discussion most of the day 
Saturday. Legislation will be proposed to deal with the large imports 
and low prices at which they are offered in the United States. No 
statement is made at this time as to details of the proposal, await- 
ing, it is stated, final drafting and submission to all member groups. 

Attention was called by one member of the conference to the fig- 
ures released Friday by the Census Bureau showing decline in con- 
sumption of domestic oils and fats in the last quarter of 1938, while 
consumption of foreign fats and oils sharply increased. Some of 
these Census Bureau figures are as follows: 

Consumption of coconut oil (imported) increased 30 percent. 

Consumption of palm oil (imported) increased 25 percent. 

Consumption of palm-Kernel oil (imported) increased 25 percent. 

The platform of the Domestic Fats and Oils Conference adopted 
at a previous meeting at Memphis, Tenn., reads as follows: 

“1. It is the purpose of this group to protect and further the 
production of domestic fats and oils until such production reaches 
our domestic requirements. 

“2. We advocate the principle of excise and import taxes on for- 
eign fats, oils, and oil-bearing materials. 

“3. We advocate an adjustment of excise-tax rates on oil-bearing 
materials to make them compensatory with the rates on corre- 
sponding and competing oils, taking into account the costs of 
production in the United States. 

“4, We oppose any attempt to lower the present 3-cent processing 
tax on coconut oil made from Philippine products.” 





Un-American Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LEON SACKS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 3, 1939 


Mr. SACKS. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that in this age 
and period of civilization we are becoming more and more 
concerned with those problems, social and economic, which 
tend to create a philosophy of government ascribed to by the 
democracies and once referred to by a great American Presi- 
dent and patriotic leader as “A government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people.” To my mind the blood that 
was shed by those brave patriots in order to establish this 
form of government is worthy of the greatest sacrifice that 
the human race ever made for its progress and advancement, 
and as I stand on the floor of the House, cognizant of the fact 
that I live in the greatest democracy in the world, I cannot 
help but think of the wisdom of past Americans who voted 
to keep it as an international example of government, promul- 
gated and conducted by the people. 

Iam unalterably opposed to any form of government which 
would take as its basic principle the control of every phase of 
life within its borders as a governmental duty. I am strenu- 
ously opposed to communism, fascism, and nazi-ism. The 
only philosophy of government in which I am interested is 
the one we enjoy in this country—that of the American 
democracy. 

I am heartily in favor of an investigation of un-American 
activities, which includes, in my mind, an investigation of 
every phase of political philosophy known to the world today 
as communism, fascism, and nazi-ism. 
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Let it be distinctly understood that this great country of 
ours and its governmental policies signify to me the only 
social order by which we can exist as a free and independent 
people. The devious methods employed by the Communists, 
in my opinion, should be excluded from our philosophy of life 
and government. The same holds true of the dictatorship of 
nazi-ism and fascism. I will vote for any investigation made 
against these types of government and will vote for any legis- 
lation that would forever drive from our shores those aliens 
who propagate and advance these theories. 

It seems to me that if aliens in this country desire to bene- 
fit from our vast and great resources they should adhere to 
the American way of government, to wit, democracy. I 
would urge that every organization in this country have as 
one of its basic principles of existence the preservation and 
the allegiance to the American type of government, our form 
of government—democracy. 

Therefore I want to make clear my stand when I say I 
am opposed to these “isms.” I will vote for any legislation to 
curb them and prevent their spread in this country. How- 
ever, I want to be fair and judicious, and I feel that an in- 
vestigation conducted by a committee which negligently and 
carelessly allows itself to be used as a vehicle of character 
assassination ought not to be given the dignity and power 
of this great legislative body. I feel that the Dies committee, 
laudable of purpose as it is, and for which purposes I would 
fight to support any legislation and investigation, inju- 
diciously and carelessly allowed witnesses to slander and 
malign great Americans without giving them an opportunity 
to appear in defense of their patriotism. 

Permit me to reiterate that I stand for freedom of re- 
ligion, freedom of worship, and freedom of speech, and I be- 
lieve that any “isms” denying these rights should be ferreted 
out and exposed to the public gaze, as should their alien ad- 
vocators within our shores. 

At the same time,-I do not believe in trial without defense. 
I believe in the American way of judicial procedure, which 
is to give every man and woman an opportunity to an honest 
defense, whether before a jury of 12 men and women, or be- 
fore a jury of the American public. 

For that reason, I am casting this vote as a protest against 
the methods used by the Dies committee in its investigation, 
and not as a protest against the basic principles upon which 
the committee was founded—which, as previously stated, I 
would vote for at any time, either in the shape of legislation 
or for an investigation. 

The vote I cast today, therefore, is merely a protest vote 
in order to remind the committee that they must continue 
their investigation in the American way and in a judicial 
manner. I know that there is overwhelming sentiment, in- 
cluding my own, for this investigation, and I hope my feeble 
protest to the method used in the past by this committee, and 
which the chairman of the committee admitted on the floor of 
the House when he said, “We might have made mistakes,” 
will be a beacon light in its future investigation so that they 
may continue their work in the American way and in a 
judicial manner. 





The Spanish-American War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. HAMILTON LEWIS 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 6, 1939 


ADDRESS BY A. F. W. SIEBEL, SEPTEMBER 17, 1936, AT MEETING 
OF EVANSTON CAMP 57, DEPARTMENT OF ILLINOIS, UNITED 
SPANISH WAR VETERANS 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I tender an address delivered 
by Mr. A. F. W. Siebel, past judge advocate general, 
U. S. W. V. As it presents a brief résumé of the history of 
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the Spanish-American War, it will be of interest to those who 
served in that war as well as to others. I ask that the ad- 
dress may be printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The U. S. W. V., or United Spanish War Veterans, was born of 
men with a background of warfare that was unique in the history 
of nations. It arose from the ruins of wrecked humanity in an 
army that suffered more from the derilections of our own Govern- 
men than from the firearms of the enemies. Men untrained, un- 
equipped, and uncared for were sent against a trained foe who had 
not the courage to fight American men, who, by their dauntless 
energy, swept everything before them. A war humanity saw com- 
ing slowly but surely by reason of the tyranny of an absolute 
monarchy over helpless subjects in a neighboring island. 

For centuries preceding our War with Spain, that tyrannical 
monarchy had misgoverned her colonial possession so severely that 
her subjects there were a pitiful, starved, helpless lot, and those in 
Cuba were dependent upon the charity of our people. Around 
Habana alone Clara Barton and her several agents fed 300,000 
starving people. Several times the Cuban people made unsuccessful 
attempts to throw off the Spanish yoke but failed, and their pun- 
ishment was most severe. One Spanish general, Martinez Campos, 
in answer to an order to enforce the demands of his Government, 
reported in 1878 as follows: “There are but two alternatives—one is 
to grant these people their just rights and the other is extermina- 
tion, and I refuse to be the instrument of the latter.” He was 
relieved and the inhuman punishment continued. 

A state of rebellion existed in Cuba for some time prior to 1896, 
and President William McKinley said in his message of 1897 with 
reference to Cuba: 

“The existing conditions cannot but fill this Government and the 
American people with the gravest apprehension. There is no desire 
on the part of our people to profit by the misfortune of Spain. We 
have only the desire to see the Cubans prosperous and contented, 
enjoying that measure of self-control which is the inalienable right 
of man, protected in their right to reap the benefits of the exhaust- 
less treasures of their country. 

“The cruel policy of concentration was initiated February 16, 1896. 
The production districts controlled by the Spanish armies were 
depopulated. The agricultural inhabitants were herded in and 
about the garrison towns, their lands laid waste, and their dwellings 
destroyed. This policy the late Cabinet of Spain justified as a neces- 
sary measure of war and as a means of cutting off supplies from the 
insurgents. It has utterly failed as a war measure. It was not 
civilized warfare. It was extermination.” 

And thus they starved the innocent children, women, and old 
men and reduced the manpower to ineffectual resistance. But per- 
petual resistance was the determination of the Cuban people. 

We have mostly forgotten the conditions of Cuba, for misery is 
soon forgotten. The intervention of the United States was preceded 
by personal investigations of men of the highest integrity. The 
great Senator Thurston, of Nebraska, accepted an invitation of a New 
York newspaper to go to Cuba, investigate, and report. The Senator 
went, taking along his wife, who died there before their return. 
Upon his return he spoke in the Senate, in part as follows: 

“I am here by the command of silent lips to speak once and for 
all upon the Cuban situation. I trust that no one has expected 
anything sensational from me. God forbid that the bitterness of 
a@ personal loss should induce me to color in the slightest degree 
that statement that I feel it my duty to make. I have no purpose 
to stir the public passion to any action not necessary and impera- 
tive to meet the duties and necessities of American responsibility, 
Christian humanity, and national honor. I would shirk this duty 
if I could, but I dare not. I cannot satisfy my conscience except 
by speaking, and speaking now. * * * 

“Under the inhuman policy of General Weyler, not less than 
400,000 self-supporting, simple, peaceable, defenseless country peo- 
ple were driven from their homes in the agricultural portions of the 
Spanish provinces to the cities and imprisoned upon the barren 
waste outside the residence portions of these cities and within 
the lines of entrenchments established a little way beyond. Their 
humble homes were burned, their fields laid waste, their imple- 
ments of husbandry destroyed, their livestock and food supplies 
for the most part confiscated. * * * They were thus placed in 
hopeless imprisonment without food or shelter. * * * They 
were left there with nothing to depend upon except the scanty 
charity of the inhabitants of the cities and with slow starvation 
their inevitable fate. * * * Upwards of 210,000 of these people 
have already perished. The Government of Spain has never contri- 
buted one dollar to house, shelter, feed, or provide medical atten- 
tion for these, its own citizens. Such a spectacle exceeds the scenes 
of the Inferno as painted by Dante. There has been no ameliora- 
tion of the situation except through the charity of the people of 
the United States. * * * Spain cannot put an end to the 
existing condition. She cannot conquer the insurgents. She 
cannot reestablish her sovereignity over any considerable portion 
of the interior of the island and the revolutionists * * * can- 
not drive the Spanish Army from the fortified seacoast towns. 
* * * JT never saw, and, please God, I may never again see, so 
deplorable a sight as the reconcentradoz in the suburbs of Matan- 
zas. I can never forget in my dying day the hopeless anguish in 
their despairing eyes. Huddled about their little bark huts, they 
raised no voice of appeal to us for alms as we went amongst them. 
* * * The reconcentradoz—men, women, and children—starved, 
silent, famishing with hunger. Their only appeal comes from their 
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sad eyes, through which one looks as through an open window into 
their agonizing souls. * * * In Matanzas * * * there 
were 3,600 deaths in 3 months. In 1 day * * * 15 persons 
died in the public square in front of the executive mansion. * * 
The ability of the people of Matanzas to aid is practically ex- 
hausted. * * * These people have no homes to return to. 
Their only hope is to remain where they are, to live as long as they 
can on an insufficient charity, and then die. 

“The Government of Spain has not and will not appropriate one 
dollar to save these people. They are now being attended and 
nursed and administered to by the charity of the United States. 
Think of the spectacle * * * and yet there are those who 
still say it is right for us to send food, but we must keep hands off. 
I say that the time has come when muskets ought to go with the 
food. 

“We asked the Governor if he knew of any relief for these people 
except through the charity of the United States. He did not. 

* * I shall refer to these horrible things no further. They 
are there. God pity me; I have seen them—they will remain in 
my mind forever; and this is almost the twentieth century. Christ 
died 1,900 years ago, and Spain is a Christian nation. She has set 
up more crosses in more lands, beneath more skies, and under them 
has butchered more people than all the other nations of the earth 
combined.” 

That is the description of the conditions we faced as given by a 
great man. 

Our consular representative pointed out the advantages to flow 
from the visit of national ships to the Cuban waters, in accus- 
toming the people to the presence of our flag in the fulfillment of 
the mission of protection to American interests, even though no 
immediate need therefor might exist. 

Accordingly, on the 24th day of January 1898, with the consent 
and approval of the Spanish Minister, the U. S. battleship Maine 
was sent to Habana Harbor, arriving there on January 25, and 
anchored at buoy No. 4 in 6 fathoms of water. A valiant crew she 
had—men who volunteered to serve at the outposts of our Nation 
and watch the horizon of the sea so that those nestling in the 
bosom of this hemisphere might sleep in peace and safety. They 
served where the billows surged back and forth, ever ready to 
respond to the wrath of the elements and to the call of duty; snd 
there on that fateful night, February 15, 1898, they dreamed of 
the firesides back home, where America tenderly nurtured her 
future guardians. The god of dreams reigned supreme on board 
until Spanish treachery rent the ship asunder and sent 266 human 
souls to eternity. Fate decreed that sacrifice to the god of war 
that he, through his wrath, might restore 12,000,000 souls to their 
natural state of freedom and human existence. 

On April 9, 1898, Congress adopted a resolution that the people 
of the island of Cuba are and of right ought to be free, demanding 
that the Spanish Government relinquish its authority and govern- 
ment in the island, and directed the President to call into actual 
service of the United States the militia of the several States to such 
an extent as might be necessary to carry the resolutions into effect. 
Spain deemed this a declaration of war and treated it as such. 
President McKinley called for volunteers and the American youth 
sprang from hill and vale, and, with a resolute determination to 
strike the tyrant’s shackles from the limbs of oppressed humanity 
on this continent, kept step with the music of the flag until its 
spotless furls waved triumphantly from the ramparts of ancient 
castles, silently receiving the edicts of America’s invincibility. 

The motives that actuated our people in embarking upon a war 
for humanity were expressed in the proclamation of Gen. Nelson A. 
Miles to the people of Puerto Rico in language more eloquent than 
I could compose, as follows: 

HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
Ponce, P. R., July 28, 1898. 


To the Inhabitants of Porto Rico: 
In the prosecution of the war against the Kingdom of Spain by 
the people of the United States, in the cause of liberty, justice, and 


humanity, its military forces have come to occupy the island of 
Porto Rico. They come bearing the banner of freedom, inspired 
by a noble purpose to seek the enemies of our country and yours, 
and to destroy and capture all who are in armed resistance. They 
bring you the fostering arm of a nation of free people, whose great- 
est power is in its justice and humanity to all those living within 
its fold. Hence the first effect of this occupation will be the imme- 
diate release from your former political relations, and, it is hoped, 
a cheerful acceptance of the Government of the United States. 

The chief object of the American military forces will be to over- 
throw the armed authority of Spain and to give to the people of 
your beautiful island the largest measure of liberty consistent with 
this military occupation. We have not come to make war upon 
the peopie of a country that for centuries has been oppressed, but, 
on the contrary, to bring protection, not only to yourselves but to 
your property, to promote your prosperity, and bestow upon you the 
immunities and blessings of the liberal institutions of our Govern- 
ment. It is not our purpose to interfere with any existing laws and 
customs that are wholesome and beneficial to your people, so long 
as they conform to the rules of military administration of law and 
ustice. 
: This is not a war of devastation, but one to give to all within 
the control of its military and naval forces the advantages and 
blessings of enlightened civilization. 

NELSON A. MILEs, 
Major General, Commanding the United States Army. 


| particularly against the Spanish fleet. 
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Mighty men came forth into the scenes of activities that have not 
received the credit due them. Beside that great soldier, Gen. Nelson 
A. Miles, we find the dashing cavalry leader, Gen. James A. Wilson, 
Gen. Joseph Wheeler, Gen. H. W. Lawton, Gen. Leonard Wood, Gen- 
eral Chaffee, Gen. Arthur MacArthur, Gen. Elwell S. Otis, Gen. Fred 
Funston, Gen. Charles King, Gen. Lloyd Wheaton, Gen. John R, 
Brooke, Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, General Shafter, and others. And there 
were men of the sea with dauntiless courage and ability whose names 
shine with splendor from the dome of our national history—Admiral 
George Dewey, Admiral Winfield Schley, Admiral Sampson, Admiral 
Richard Hobson, Capt. R. Evans, Captain Sigbee, Captain Philip, and 
many others. The leadership of those men inspired us on in the 
performance of our duties and the dash and vigor of Dewey’s men at 
Manila characterized every engagement, whether on land or on sea. 

Our Navy emerged from an unknown quantity to a powerful fight- 
ing unit. Never was a fleet of battleships crowned with such com- 
plete victory as ours at Manila and Santiago Harbor. They fought 
their battles as gentlemen of the sea and after the victors took the 
victims, Admiral Cervera reported to his Government as follows: 
(referring to our Navy): “They were chivalrous and courteous; they 
clothed the naked, giving them everything they needed; they sup- 
pressed their shouts of joy in order not to increase the suffering of 
the defeated; and all vied in making our captivity as easy as possible.” 

After the naval battle at Santiago Admiral Schley’s report to 
Sampson says: 

“I have never in my life served with a braver, better, or worthier 
crew than that of the Brooklyn. During the combat, lasting from 
9:35 a. m. until 1:15 p. m., much of the time under fire, they never 
flagged for a moment, and were apparently undisturbed by the storm 
of projectiles passing ahead, astern, and over the ship. The result 
of the engagement was the destruction of the Spanish squadron and 
the capture of the admirals and some thirteen to fifteen hundred 
prisoners, with the loss of 600 men estimated by Admiral Cervera. 

“The casualties on board the Brooklyn were: Chief Yeoman G. H. 
Ellis, killed; Fireman J. Burns, severely wounded. 

“The marks and scars show that the ship was struck about 25 
times, and she bears in all 41 scars as the result of her participation 
in the great victory of your force on July 3, 1898. The speed-cone 
halyards were shot away, and nearly all the signal halyards. The 
ensign at the main was so shattered that in hauling it down at the 
close of the action it fell in pieces.” 

Admiral Cervera also said after the conflict: 

“There could be no doubt as to the outcome, but I should never 
have believed that our ships would be destroyed so rapidly.” 

After the destruction of his fleet, Cervera jumped into the water, 
followed by his son and two seamen. He was picked up and placed 
aboard the U. S. S. Gloucester. This vessel had several hundred 
insurgents on board, several of them wounded. The rebels said to 
him if-he would go with them they would assist him. He refused, 
saying, “We have surrendered to the Americans.” The proud old 
Spanish man of the sea maintained the traditions of his fighting 
sphere. 

But they say that the War with Spain was a picnic and that no 
particular hardships were endured. Were they? Let’s read the 
record. 

It started with the blowing of 266 human beings into eternity. 
Human beings that considered life worth living, even as you and I. 
Then President McKinley called for volunteers and 300,000 American 
youths sprang to arms, realizing that they would be sent to southern 
climates laden with malaria and yellow-fever germs where Spanish 
battleships and land troops were watching for an opportunity to 
send them to their graves. 

Our men had no training and no equipment with which to pro- 
tect themselves. In some instances they were drilled with sticks 
and in others antiquated single-shot, black-powder Springfield rifles, 
in the subsequent use of which they exposed their location as an 
admirable target for the enemy. The Spaniards did take advantage 
of this with death-dealing instruments of warfare that were up to 
date, and if their degree of patriotism to fight for their country 
with first-class equipment had been one-half as ardent as ours was 
with antiquated equipment, your Republic might have sustained 
some severe losses. Let’s read the record of Admiral Dewey: 

On April 6 Dewey purchased the English steamship Nanshan and 
her cargo of over 3,000 tons of Cardiff coal and engaged the services 
of her crew. Three days later he purchased for $90,000 the Manila- 
Hong Kong steamship Zafiro and her provisions in full and placed 
aboard of her all his spare ammunition. The crews of the squadron 
were already putting the dull, dark, drab war paint on their vessels 
when, on April 24, Dewey received the following dispatch from 
Washington: 

“War has commenced between the United States and Spain. Pro- 
ceed at once to Philippine Islands. Commence operations at once, 
You must capture or de- 
stroy. Use utmost endeavors.” 

To read the report of the Battle of Manilla by Admiral Dewey 
sounds like a fairy tale. May I relate some of the preparations he 
made and a part of his report. 

As early as January 27, the Chief of the Bureau of Navigation 
ordered Commodore Dewey, then at Yokohama, Japan, to retain 
until further orders the crew of the squadron whose terms of en- 
listment had expired, and on the day of the blowing up of the 
Maine the Assistant Secretary of the Navy sent him the following 
telegram despatch: 
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“Order the squadron, except the Monacacy, to Hong Kong. Keep 
full of coal. In the event of a declaration of war with Spain, your 
duty wiil be to see that the Spanish squadron does not leave the 
Asiatic coast, and then offensive operations in Philippine Islands. 
Keep Olympic until further orders.” 

Dewey lost no time and reports: 

“ManiLa, May 1.—The squadron arrived at Manila at daybreak 
this morning. Immediately engaged enemy and destroyed Reina 
Cristina, Castilla, Don Antonio de Ulloa, Don Juan, de Anstra, Isla 
de Luzon, Isla de Cuba, General Lezo, Marquez del Duero, El Cor- 
reo, Velasco, 10 capital ships and a transport. I shall destroy 
Cavite arsenal dispensatory. The squadron is uninjured. Few men 
slightly wounded. I request the Department will send immediately 
from San Francisco fast steamer with ammunition.” 

On May 4 Dewey took possession of Cavite and destroyed its forti- 
fication and cut the cables to the mainland. He reports further: 

“I was unable to obtain complete accounts of the enemy’s killed 
and wounded, but their loss was very heavy. The Reina Cristina 
alone had 150 killed, including the captain, and 90 wounded. 

“The damage done to the squadron under my command was in- 
considerable. There were none killed, and only seven men in the 
squadron very slightly wounded. Several of the vessels were struck 
and even penetrated, but the damage was of the slightest, and the 
squadron was in as good condition as before the hattle.” 

On the 3d and 4th of May Dewey took possession of the island 
arsenals, effected safe landing, was in complete control, and the 
Spanish squadron was no more. A busy 4 days for our comrades. 

When Schley engaged the Spanish fleet in a running fight until 
he plugged them one by one until scores of first-class battleships 
were either sunk or captured, it was not a game of pleasant pas- 
time but a superhuman effort that wrecked men in a supreme 
sacrifice. It was death to one side or the other. 

The trip of the battleship Oregon from the Pacific around the 
horn of South America to Cuba to engage in battle was no frolic. 

The charge at El Caney and San Juan Hill and trench life around 
the swamps of Santiago was no picnic. 

The forced marches through the hills of Puerto Rico in unifornis 
fit only for the icy northland and the complete victory in all 
engagements was no game of pleasantries. 

Seven hundred and seventy-eight engagements were successfully 
fought under the torrid heat of the Philippine sun, and that 
required real men. 

Listen to the tale of Company C of the Ninth United States 
Infantry. After assisting in quelling the Boxer uprising it re- 
mained for duty in China for a year, later guarding Aguinaldo as 
a prisoner of war, and then was sent into the mountains to subdue 
the savages who were burning towns and murdering civilians. 
They passed through a trackless jungle cleft by immense mountain 
gorges, fording deep and rapid streams, through dense forests of 
the mountains, where enemy spring traps and pitfalls with sharp 
pointed stakes at the bottom cunningly covered with earth and 
leaves awaited the unwary as instruments of torture and death 
They arrived at Balangiga with 78 men and were there brutally 
slaughtered by treacherous natives, leaving only 25 men alive. 

And there were sacrifices in many places as tragic as all of these. 

The most inexcusable crime was the absence of food, medical 
supplies, and sanitary measures for the preservation of health. 
Embalmed beef that permanently impaired the health, fever for 
which no medical aid was available, and a Medical Corps that was 
a sham and disgrace. 

Sanitation and care of men was unknown or unheeded. After 
we captured Santiago, the whole army of invasion would have been 
wiped out in 2 more weeks by fever if the War Department had not 
finally yielded to the almost insubordinate demands of the officers 
that the force be taken away while any of the soldiers were still 
able to walk. We recall distinctly the death transports which 
brought back the fever-stricken troops. A little more resistance at 
Washington that the men remain uselessly in the malarial dis- 
tricts and none of them would have returned. 

An inexperienced nation, unprepared in equipment, organization, 
and knowledge, tried to fight a war and punished its soldiers much 
more severely than the enemy injured them. 

Significant figures of the Spanish War are these: 
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You will, therefore, see that approximately five times as many 
men were taken by disease, than were killed in action, with no 
figures at hand to indicate how many died of disease after they 
returned home. 

This is an indictment of men assigned to guard the health of our 
troops, men who long ago were convicted at the bar of public 
opinion, and whose punishment was fixed at eternal shame. 

The Spanish War, taking Regulars as volunteers, which they 
were, was 100 percent volunteers. The Civil War had 62 percent 
volunteers, and the World War 36 percent. It lasted from April 
9, 1898, to July 2, 1902, with an average length cf service per man 
of 14 months. The men engaged in our various wars were: 
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Ours was an army composed entirely of volunteers, the most 
patriotic and worst-treated army ever assembled by the American 
Republic. No American troops were ever so completely deprived of 
what the Government could well afford to provide for them, but 
disgracefully permitted to drift into the coffers of private grafters 
who enriched themselves at our expense. 

The achievements of our Army, notwithstanding the embarrass- 
ments of its limited equipment and transportation and the scandal 
of its corrupt food supply, were successful to a marked and unpre- 
cedented degree. The campaign was aggressive from start to finish 
Not a single reverse or disaster occurred. Not a single soldier, gun, 
color, nor an inch of ground was captured by the enemy. Twelve 
million pecple were liberated from despotism and our victorious 
Nation became a world power. The war cost us $1,200,000,000 and 
we received in return property’ worth $8,000,000,000. No war was 
ever so profitable to us in dollars, but none was ever conducted so 
inefaiciently in the care of men’s health. 

In that conflict we plucked victory from the mouths of Morro 
Castle; dashed the Spanish Navy to the bottom of the sea; swept 
away all resistance of the Philippines; planted Old Glory on the 
mountain peaks of Puerto Rico; and gave liberty to a worthy people 
struggling against tyranny. The celerity and completeness of our 
work was the marvel of the nations of the world. 

The youth of the South fought beside the youth of the North, 
and for the first time we destroyed every vestige of sectionalism and 
healed the wcunds of the Civil War. The past was forgotten and 
by reason of that war we became a united pecple. No East, no West, 
no North, no South; one great, grand country, magnificent in 
motives, invincible in power. 

We came, we saw, we conquered. And then we returned from 
whence we came and our grand columns of volunteers faded away 
among the civilians at home like mist before the sun and as active 
soldiers we were no more. And what was it all for? What in- 
spired us to answer the call of President McKinley? All for the 
glory of a government we believe in, a government founded by sol- 
diers, preserved by soldiers, and glorified by soldiers. A Government 
welded together by the wisdom of the ages. A government that 
safeguards our liberties but only so long as men are willing to fight 
for its preservation. No one wants war, particularly the men that 
must carry the burden of the conflict, but there is no security unless 
man gives it, and ingratitude will eventually receive a deaf ear. 

The soldier volunteers with faith in the Government that it will 
care for him when afflictions come. He enlists with a feeling that if 
his services deprive him of earning capacity his Government will 
make good. And woe to the government that neglects its duty to 
the man that made it. When men feel that governments have not 
kept faith, then governments will perish. 

With unrest and insecurity prevailing, men of wealth are appre- 
hensive of the future. And well may they be so, for avaricious and 
uncontrolled mobs are but samples of hordes that would overrun the 
world if it were not for the fidelity of the men that gave and give 
them security. Such men should realize that if the heroes of yes- 
terday are to be the paupers of today, volunteering for war 
service will cease, and conscripting men will be dangerous. Present 
civilization has not and will not abolish war. The impractical 
dreamer may talk of orderly tribunals and learned referees; we may 
sing in our schools the gentle praises of the quiet life; we may strike 
from our books the last note of every martial anthem, but until 
race distinction disappears and the jucgment of all men come to the 
fame conclusions wars will come and wars will go. Men may 
prophesy and women may pray, but universal peace will come here 
to abide only when the innocent dreams of childhood are the 
accepted charts to guide the destinies of men. 

The U.S. W. V. was organized to keep alive the spirit of comrade- 
ship planted within our breasts while rendering common service 
under one flag. Four hundred and fifty-eight thousand men were 
engaged in a short but decisive conflict. Of those, but 179,069 men 
remain. They are passing on at the rate of 6,000 comrades a year. 
One hundred and six thousand four hundred and ninety-four of 
these beleng to the U. S. W. V., with 5,615 of them in Illinois, with 
their monthly meetings and continual exhortations to the youth of 
our land for patriotic devotion to the Government we fought for. 
A government that may not be perfect, but is the best that has 
yet been devised by the mind of man. A government whose edict 
we obeyed by going forth to fight your battles and gave you victory 
from wherever we went. A government that must not be over- 
thrown but must be perfected by a process prescribed. If we 
deviate from the process, the substance will fail. The United 
Spanish War Veterans stand for strict adherence to law and honesty 
in public affairs. We engage in no marches to the Capital and 
want no Treasury raids, but we insist upon teaching those that 
gather riches unto themselves while soldiers and sailors fight their 
battles, that those possessions are secure to the owners thereof only 
so long as men are willing to fight for them, and we further insist 
that men who made and saved our Government be given adequate 
compensation for those services, whether in the form of pensions 
or whatever it may be designated. We tarry here only a few more 
years, but while we’re here we intend to carry along the lines our 


forefathers planned. 
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A Giant Conspiracy Against the Consumer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondey, February 6, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. EMANUEL CELLER, OF NEW YORE, 
ON FEBRUARY 4, 1939 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include’a radio address delivered by 
me over radio station WABC, at New York City, and the Co- 
lumbia network, Saturday evening, February 4, 1939, at 10:45 
to 11 o’clock, eastern standard time: 


From time to time during the past few years I have raised my 
voice in speeches over the radio and on the floor of Congress to 
sound a warning against legislation that penalizes the consumer— 
making him pay more. 

This type of legislation has masqueraded under high-sounding 
names and has been loudly proclaimed to be designed for very laud- 
able purposes. But when the false whiskers were stripped away and 
the disguising make-up removed, there stood revealed in each case 
the same old greedy purpose of legislating profits into the pockets 
of certain types of middlemen. And, of course, there is usually 
only one place that these extra profits can come from, and that is 
out of the pockets of the consumers—you and me and the millions 
of others who have to spend most of what we make merely to feed 
and clothe and house ourselves and our families, educate our chil- 
dren, and provide for our old age. 

When as ranking member of the Judiciary Committee of the 
House I attacked certain hidden features of the Robinson-Patman 
bill back in 1936; when I denounced as price-fixing and price- 
raising measures the misnamed Fair Trade Acts enacted by unsus- 
pecting State legislators and later made effective in interstate 
commerce by the Federal Miller-Tydings Act of 1937; and when 
last year and today I denounce the Patman anti-chain-store bill. 
proposing to tax the chain stores out of existence, I have always 
had in mind those millions of consumers who are being forced to 
pay more. 

Fortunately, the efforts of myself and others were successful in 
eliminating some of the worst features from the Robinson-Pat- 
man bill as it was presented in its original form. And I predict 
here and now that the Miller-Tydings Act will not long remain 
upon the statute books—at least, not in its present form. Even 
the Attorney General’s recent report clearly indicates this. The 
Patman anti-chain-store bill not only lost many of its supporters 
in the last congressional election but the people are rapidly 
awakening to this particular threat to their pocketbooks and are 
letting Members of Congress know in no uncertain terms that 
they will not stand for the placing of special punitive tax burdens 
on chain stores for the mere purpose of giving some other special 
group of distributors a chance to extract higher prices and profits 
from the consumer’s pocketbook. 

As I bave said, only a few of us in Congress saw the ugly claws 
of selfishness and greed concealed under the fine wrappings of 
high-sounding words and phrases such for instance, as ‘prevention 
of price discrimination,” “fair trade,” “equality of opportunity,” 
“help the little man,” and similar emotional expressions designed 
to deceive legislators and catch votes. We in Congress saw the ter- 
rific pressure that was brought to bear upon us by highly organized 
minorities, particularly by the National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists, organized in every congressional district of the United States, 
who did not merely ask but demanded that Congressmen do their 
bidding—the most amazing case of ruthless lobbying by a small 
minority that I have ever seen during my 17 years in Congress. 


But it took a great national business scandal—the notorious | 


McKesson-Robbins case—to bring out fully the picture of the huge 
plot and conspiracy against the consumer’s pocketbook, which I 
will now try to describe. 

First you must realize that the present McKesson-Robbins Co., 
which Mr. Coster-Musica put together, includes some 64 large whole- 
sale drug and liquor distributing houses scattered over all parts of 
the United States. These wholesale houses sell very largely to inde- 
pendent retail druggists, since the chain drug stores that buy in 
large volume go direct to the manufacturer and get their goods at 
less cost because they can save some of the expense when dealing 
in this way. One step in the distributing process, namely, the 
wholesaler, is largely removed. 

Mr. Coster-Musica dominated the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association not only because of his large ownership of wholesale 
drug houses over the United States but also because of his willing- 
ness to spend money on legislative matters. Incidentally, the vice 
president of McKesson-Robbins was president of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association; so Mr Coster-Musica said to his 
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associates, in effect, “Let us get a law enacted that will freeze the 
wholesaler into the distribution picture, so that he can never be 
destroyed, by preventing the manufacturer from giving the large 
retailer, whether chain or independent, as much of a discount as 
the manufacturer is now giving him.” 

This scheme, if successful, would, of course, tend to force all 
goods to flow through the wholesaler rather than directly to the 
retailer or consumer. The wholesale druggists found the United 
States Wholesale Grocers’ Association just as selfish. So they 
joined forces in this attempt and widened the conspiracy against 
the consumer. 

Then they espoused the so-called anti-price-discrimination bill. 
There were certain parts of this Robinson-Patman bill that were 
excellent in purpose. There were certain bad practices in the rela- 
tions between manufacturers and distributors that needed to be 
cleared up. Mr. PaTMAN is to be commended for his efforts to 
eradicate these evils. No one that I know of opposed the parts of 
the Robinson-Patman bill which covered unfair discrimination in 
prices as between purchasers. All the propaganda and ballyhoo was 
directed at these bad practices that needed to be corrected. But 
when I and others, in Congress and outside of , endeavored 
to show that the real purpose of the bill in the minds of its 
druggist and grocer backers, and as admitted in one paragraph of 
the report of the Senate Judiciary Committee, was to prevent 
economies of mass distribution from being passed on to the con- 
sumer, thereby favoring the wholesaler and small independent 
dealer, and “framing” the consumer, we were branded as enemies 
of the small dealer. 

Of course the wholesalers kept in the background. The “front” 
was put up by the retail druggists and a few retail . These 
retailers were told—and I quote directly from Mr. ParMan’s state- 
ment on the floor of the House on March 9, 1986—“If the Robinson- 
Patman bill is enacted into law, all merchants will receive the same 
prices from the manufacturer that the chain stores now receive.” 
With that prize dangled before the small inefficient dealer, it is no 
wonder that they went to work on their Congressmen in most 
vigorous fashion. 

It was an amazing thing to see the small-store keepers being used 
as cat’s-paws to pull the chestnuts out of the fire for the big whole- 
salers like the McKesson-Robbins Co. 

While we succeeded in getting some very important changes in 
the language and interpretation of the Robinson-Patman bill, the 
consumer is still penalized by this legislation. 

The next step in this Nation-wide plot of certain wholesalers to 
legislate themselves into an unfair, uneconomic, and artificially 
advantaged position consisted of the so-called tair-trade acts rail- 
readed through most of the State legislatures without public hear- 
ings and under such gross misrepresentations that few legislators 
and practically no consumers knew what was going on. This legis- 
lation was also largely stage managed by Mr. Coster-Musica, and 
large sums of McKesson-Robbins were spent in lobbying these 
bills through the State legislatures. In Connecticut a grand-jury 
report last May showed that Coster-Musica and some retail drug- 
gists spent many thousands of dollars in improper efforts to in- 
fluence legislation. Some of those who were indicted in this 
connection in Connecticut later pled guilty. While Connecticut 
is the only State in which such outrageous conduct has been 
officially brought to light, there were a number of other States in 
which extraordinary methods were employed to get the so-called 
fair-trade bills through the legislatures, and which may soon be 
exposed. 

What were the National Wholesale Druggists’ association and the 
National Association of Retail Druggists trying to gain from these 
State and Federal price-fixing laws? Here again they practiced out- 
rageous deception. Members of the State legislatures and voters 
were grossly and deliberately misled. They were told that these were 
not price-fixing bills; that all they, the druggists, wanted was the 
right to set minimum or “floor” prices to prevent “loss-leader” sell- 
ing—sales below cost. But now that these laws are on the statute 
books what do we find? We find that instead of being mere “floor” 
or “minimum” prices, these fixed prices are the actual profitable 
selling prices in 90 to 95 percent of the cases. It has become a guar- 
anteed profit-fixing scheme. We find also that instead of being used 
for the protection of the manufacturers, as was represented, the 
druggists’ associations, both wholesalers and retailers, have turned 
the law around and are coercing and intimidating the manufacturers 
into fixing higher profits for the distributors. The majority of 

nanufacturers never did want this legislation, which was repre- 
sented as being passed for their benefit. This is just another illus- 
tration of the deception practiced by those backing this bill for their 
own selfish ends. 

But remember this, Mr. and Mrs. Consumer, the wholesale and the 
retail druggists simply can’t get bigger margins of profit unless 
they charge you higher prices. Again you get it in the neck. 

Now we come to the third step in this gigantic conspiracy, namely, 


| the Patman antichain store bill—a bill frankly designed to burden 


chain stores so heavily with punitive taxes that the larger chains 
will be completely destroyed and the others terribly crippled. 

I have high regard for my colleague, Mr. PATMAN, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas. I admire his perseverance, but I 
fear he is enthusiastically misguided. 

Since you are now beginning to see the broad outlines and pur- 
poses of this wholesaler-retailer plot, I give you three guesses as 


| to what forces are actively behind this Patman anti-chain-store 


bill. Your guess is right. Most of the same pressure groups that 
forced the passage of the Robinson-Patman bill and the price- 
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fixing bills. The National Association of Retail Druggists, backed 
and supported by the wholesale druggists and the wholesale grocers, 
are today using the very same high-powered tactics they used in 
lobbying through the other bills. Every Congressman in his home 
district is waited upon by a delegation of druggists and importuned 
to support the Patman bill. If he refuses, he either is or will be 
threatened—if the druggists run true to the form they used in 
lobbying for the Robinson-Patman and the Miller-Tydings bills. 

You, Mr. and Mrs. Consumer, do not need anyone to explain to 
you what it will mean in dollars and cents-—in your everyday costs 
of living—should these plotters be successful in this third step of 
their giant conspiracy as they have already been partly successful 
in the other two steps. 

If the chain stores are either forced out of business or so loaded 
with special punitive taxes as to be compelled to raise their prices 
to abcut the level of the inefficient independent retailer, you know 
what that will mean to you in the way of increased living costs. 
Mr. Donald Richberg said in a speech recently that it would be 
equivalent to something like a 10 percent cut in wages. 

It should be noted here that the efficient independent merchants 
are not asking for this legislation. Thousands of them—particu- 
larly grocers—have banded together and adopted chain-store 
methods and are doing very nicely. They do not ask for any legis- 
lative handicap over their competitors. It is the wholesalers who 
find themselves pressed and in some cases crowded out of the pic- 
ture, and their services performed at less cost by other and more 
modern methods. It is they and the small inefficient independent 
druggists and grocers who have failed to keep up with modern 
progress who want the Patman chain-store tax bill enacted into law. 

How long, I wonder, is Congress going to allow itself to be led 
around by the nose by a little group of some 20,000 retail druggists 
and a few hundred wholesale druggists? They are the arch con- 
spirators. They, together with a few scattered grocers’ groups who 
support this legislation, make up less than 5 percent of the retailers 
of this country. They represent far less than one-tenth of 1 per- 
cent of the population of this country. Isn’t it about time that th2 
corsumers, who represent 100 percent of the population, wake up 
and come a little closer to exercising their true weight in this 
situation? 

Fortunately that is just what they are doing. During the past 
year a tremendous change has taken place in consumer activity 
in these matters. Three great national farm organizations—the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, the National Grange, and the 
National Cooperatives Council—also the American Federation of 
Labor, many national women’s organizations, the American News- 
paper Publishers Asso¢iation, the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, and scores of other powerful groups, have all gone 
on record as vigorously denouncing legislation of this type. 

If consumers’ groups will keep up this display of intelligent inter- 
est and will let their State and Federal legislators know what they 
think about these laws and proposed laws, I can promise you not 
only that no more legislation of this type will get on the statute 
bocks, but that existing State and National laws will be critically 
scrutinized and either repealed or revised so as to serve the con- 
sumers’ interest instead of penalizing them. At least this con- 
spiracy against the consumer will have been scotched. 

Coster Musica, with all his criminal activities and his spectacular 
exit from this life, may have done the consumer a service. Per- 
haps it required some dramatic exposé of this kind to warn the 
consumer of the dangers involved in these insidious legislative 
trends. 

Now that you have had the veil drawn back and have had a good 
look at the three-phase conspiracy aimed at your pocketbooks, I 
trust that you will make your views known to your Congressmen 
and your State legislators. 





The Federal Chain-Store Tax Bill Should Become a 
Law at This Session of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 6, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. WRIGHT PATMAN, OF TEXAS, 
FEBRUARY 5, 1939 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, permission having been 
granted February 2, 1939, I am inserting herewith a copy of 
an address delivered by me February 5, 1939, at the Depart- 
ment of Interior auditorium, and also broadcast over WOL, 
Mutual Broadcasting System, American Forum of the Air, 
on the subject of H. R. 1, the Federal chain store tax bill, as 
follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen, Should H. R. 1, a bill providing for a 
Federal tax on retail stores, be enacted into law? ‘This is the 
question under discussion. 
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The importance of such a law does not lie so much in the actual 
collection of revenue as it does in the method of correcting a bad 
economic system. 

TAX APPROACH NO NEW PRECEDENT 

For many years both major parties, Republicans and Democrats 
alike, have used the taxing power of Congress to reach a worthy 
objective when an otherwise direct approach to the problem was 
held doubtful as to constitutionality. 

WILL NOT DESTROY ANY CHAIN COMPANY 

If this bill is passed, it will not destroy chain-store companies, 
but it will regulate the selfishness and prevent much of the greed 
of the few money masters who operate them. There are now ap- 
proximately 1,500 chain-store companies in the United States. The 
average chain has 35 stores, yet the tax under this bill will be so 
small that such an average chain will have no reason to object to 
its payment. 

OBJECTIONS FROM 1 PERCENT 

Objections to this proposal come from the 1 percent of chain- 
store company heads who operate principally from Wall Street and 
who seek absolute control over the retail distribution of this Na- 

ion. Such demonstrated greed should be restricted by law in 
order that many other people of this country may also have an 
opportunity. 

NO BENEFIT TO PEOPLE DESTROYED 

No benefit claimed for the people through the chain-store sys- 
tem will be destroyed by the passage of this bill, which will seri- 
ously affect only 1 percent of the chain-store companies and will 
not affect voluntaries and cooperatives that are individually owned. 

WILL 10-PERCENT SAVING COMPENSATE FOR DISADVANTAGES? 


Representatives of chain-store systems say that the people save 
about 10 percent on their purchases through the great multiple- 
store networks. I concede such a saving is possible while the chains 
are busy destroying independent merchants in any locality. But 
when they eventually get control the prices always go up again. If 
the consumers get this saving, they will continue to get it if this 
bill passes, since it will only seriously affect about 1 percent of the 
chain-store companies. 

Is a 10-percent saving, if obtained, sufficient to compensate the 
people for their Icsses through a chain-store system operating prin- 
cipally from one city? The losses through such a system are put- 
ting millions of people out of work, draining net profits from local 
communities, and pouring them into a few banks in one city, 
thereby putting control of the wealth of the Nation into the hands 
of a very few men. These losses are also creating a monopoly for 
the benefit of the few; destroying local communities, which include 
homes, churches, and schools; destroying the competitive system 
that has helped to build this country. These losses are creating a 
Fascist state. 

BILL MUST BE IN PUBLIC INTEREST 

Passage of this bill cannot be justified in order to assist the com- 
petitors of chains. The people themselves must be convinced that 
this bill is definitely in the public interest; otherwise it should not 
be passed. 

WHAT ABOUT CONSUMER? 

“What about the consumer?” is the first question that is usually 
asked. Who is the consumer? He is a customer of the retailer. 
He is anxious to buy for a fair price. It is not in the consumer’s 
interest to be a party to any system that will force prices so low 
that the purchasing power of the farmer, or the pay of the wage 
earner, suffers destruction. For if they are destroyed, they, too, 
will become the unhappy victims of an uneconomic system. We 
must have good prices and good wages. 

FARMER TO BE CONSIDERED 

The people who live in the cities realize now, more than ever 
before, that they “are their brother’s keeper”; that they must “let 
live” as well as “live”; and that if the farmer works for starvation 
wages, he cannot buy what is produced by the people who live in 
the cities. Therefore, the city consumer is harmed—not helped— 
through such a system. The consumer is entitled to a fair price 
and should not want to become party to any scheme that robs the 
farmer of a fair opportunity to make a living. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOUNG AND OLD TO BE CONSIDERED 


In addition, many consumers have sons and daughters who are 
preparing themselves for careers in business. What chance will 
these young people have if a few men control the privileges and 
opportunities of our Nation? 

The consumer is also thinking about the time when he will 
become 35 or 40 years of age. He wonders what will happen to 
him if he should lose his job? He could not obtain employment 
from one of the large chain store concerns because he would be 
too old. Should the opportunity cf going into business for him- 
self, to earn a livelihood, be foreclosed to him in order to give a 
few people such great advantages? I say emphatically “No.” 

So, if the consumer is forced to pay a few cents a day extra 
in patronizing independent businessmen, it only represents a 
good insurance premium toward granting equality of opportunity 
to his children when they step out into life’s battles, and an op- 
portunity for himself if misfortune should overtake him at a 
time in life when he will not be employable in private industry. 

WATCHMAN FOR PEOPLE 

A Member of Congress is supposed to be a watchman for the 
people. If he sees danger approaching the public, it is his duty 
to warn, even though it would be much more pleasant and 
profitable for him to remain quiet, 
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It is my belief that the concentration of wealth and power 
through the 1 percent of the chain-store systems of this country 
is a very great evil, and I believe it my duty to call the people’s 
attention to this problem in the hope that the people will correct 
it. We must view it not from the standpoint of today so much as 
5 years or 10 years from now. We must all take definite steps to 
make this country a better place in which to live in the future, 
Government must protect the weak against the strong as its first 
duty. 

Every business cannot be conducted by local people or pecple 
within one State, but we are safe in saying that there are certain 
types of business that local people will conduct if they are given 
the opportunity to do so. I refer to banking and retail distribu- 
tion. 

NO INTERSTATE CHAIN BANKING 

Today banking is so safeguarded from chain monopoly that it 
is a violation of the law for one bank to own a branch in another 
State. Our bill, if passed, will adopt the same policy for retail 
stores. 

FARMERS WELFARE INVOLVED 

How will the farmer be affected by this bill? 

The large chains have framed up on the farmer and practically 
ruined him. Recently the largest chain in America carried the 
following advertisement all over the Nation. I quote: 

“We have got food prices pinned down to startingly low levels and 
are holding them down. We will keep them down—way down— 
every day in the week.” 

That statement means that the producers of dairy products, 
poultry, eggs, tomatoes, potatoes, and all fruits and vegetables 
will continue to receive below the price: of production in order 
that this concern might control prices and get a firmer monop- 
Olistic grip upon the throats of the American people. 

Mr. City Consumer, I plead with you to study this question. It 
goes back much farther than saving a few cents on farm products. 
Farmers work hard. They are entitled to a fair price and a suf- 
ficient income to enjoy the American standard of living, which 
they are not getting. 

These big monopolistic concerns are destroying farm prices, 
placing farm families upon starvation, depriving farm children of 
an opportunity in life. And doing all this in your name and 
claiming that, as chains, they are a great benefit to you, the city 
consumers. 

Time and time again the Federal Trade Commission has re- 
ported, in effect, that the 1 percent of the chain store companies 
(seriously affected by this bill) are operating against the interest 
of the farmer. 

MIDDLEMEN WERE TO BE ELIMINATED 

When the interstate chain-store system started operation, the 
claim was made that producers would enjoy greater profits; that 
consumers would benefit through increased savings; that definite 
economy would result through elimination of wholesalers and by 
taking traveling men off the road. 

What happened? Why, the chain managements immediately set 
up their own wholesale houses and saved not one penny on distribu- 
tive expense. They caused hundreds of thousands of traveling men 
to be taken off the road and thus seriously affected our unemploy- 
ment problem. At the same time they have not saved the con- 
sumer one extra penny and have not given the producer one extra 
penny. 

The United States Government figures disclose that the spread 
between the producer and consumer is much greater under inter- 
state chain-store domination than under the old competitive system. 

So, the move that threw thousands of people directly into unem- 
ployment, also poured millions of doliars into the pockets of a few 
Wall Streeters. It also gave added millions to a few ambiticus 
American girls, who took the money to foreign lands for their count 
husbands and no-account husbands to spend abroad. 

CERTAIN INSURANCE COMPANIES AND INTERSTATE CHAINS 


Obviously a long discussion is impossible. But in the brief time 
remaining, I desire to invite your attention to the following: I am 
informed that executives of certain large life-insurance companies, 
seeking a place in which to invest their funds, and representatives 
of certain large chain-store systems anxious to control retail dis- 
tribution (and willing to pay high rent in certain localities) have 
been conferring. 

ALL TOWNS OF 1,000 OR MORE TO GET CHAIN BUILDINGS 

It is contemplated that the insurance companies will construct 
buildings in towns and cities, down to 1,000 people, and rent to 
the chains for operations. Each building, to be constructed, will 
be sufficiently large to accommodate the chain companies necessary 
to do the retail business of that particular town. Then if an effort 
is made to curb the greed of these absentee owners, it will be pointed 
out that the insurance money of widows and orphans is tied up in 
these buildings. 

Suppose they get by with this contemplated plan? What will 


happen to community life in America? There will be no local 
bank, no local lawyer, no local insurance agent, no local print shop 
or newspaper, and certainly no local druggist or grocer. 

What will be the economic consequence of such a condition? 
We will have a nation of clerks and no one sufficiently able to 


support community life. Will we have more opportunities for 
all, or will we let a few men in Wall Street own, control and 
dominate these privileges? 

Would you, the consumer, rather buy from a New York concern, 


in order that you may save a few cents a week, or would you en- 


courage local business in ycur own community which might even- 
tually be in the hands of your son or yourself? 


NET PROFITS SHOULD REMAIN IN COMMUNITY 


Net profits are the foundation stones upon which your commu- 
nity is built. If net profits remain, they go into your ‘oral bank 
and become a reserve that may be expanded to accommodate local 
credit needs. If net profits leave your town they go to buy auto- 
mobiles in some other place; they build churches and schools in 
some other place or they swell the wallets of people who do not 
need more money. 

The farmer’s gross income has drastically decreased during the 
2apid expansion of the interstate chain-store system. I say to you 
that interstate chains are either a good thing to be encouraged or 
a bad thing to be curbed. 


THINK IT OVER 


The best way to judge this problem is to consider what would 
happen if interstate chains had monopolistic control of all retail 
distribution in this country. In other words, if one building, of 
sufficient size to accommodate the retail needs of a town of from 
i,000 to 5,000 people, should be constructed in such towns, what 
would happen to them? Would these towns grow and be pros- 
perous or would they decline and be destroyed? Think it over. 

INDEPENDENT MERCHANTS BEING PUT OUT UNFAIRLY 


In determining the amount of business that is being taken over 
by the vast network of interstate chains, do not consider the 
whole United States, as that is not a fair illustration. 

Consider only those areas where chains operate and consider 
the volume of business done by them in these areas. Do not 
resort to the dodge of including lines of business in which chains 
are not engaged and the small establishments in areas where 
chains do not operate. 

IF PEOPLE WANT THIS LAW IT WILL BE PASSED 


Remember this bill is in favor of you, your children, your home, 
your community, your State, and your Nation. 

This bill—the Federal chain-store tax bill—will become a law 
only by the will of the citizens of the United States. 

The unmistakable voice of the people will be heard by Members 
of Congress who are always alert to the desires of constituents. 

Write to your Congressman and let him know how you feel about 
this community preservation proposal. Those of you who wish 
more detailed information reg g H. R. 1 may obtain it by 
addressing your request to my @fice—Congressman Wright Pat- 
man, Washington, D. C. 

Thank you very much and good evening. 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. HAROLD L. ICKES FEBRUARY 6, 1939 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following radio address 
entitled “P. W. A. Writes a New Chapter,” by Federal Public 
Works Administrator Harold L. Ickes, delivered on Monday, 
February 6, 1939, from Washington, D. C.: 


Seven months ago I reported to the Nation that P. W. A. was 
on a timetable; that it was facing a task on a schedule that would 
test its mettle to the utmost. You will remember that when the 
new P. W. A. program was authorized by Congress, the business 
cycle had taken another downward swing. Industrial activity was 
falling off. Unemployment was rising. It was necessary that a 
quick remedy be applied and the Nation again turned to the 
Public Works Administration. 

P. W. A. met the emergency of 1938. Alert to the task ahead 
of it and fully conscious of the heavy responsibility involved, the 
Public Works Administration went to work. Today, P. W. A. is on 
time. Its undertakings are 100 percent under construction. Em- 
ployment at the site of construction and in the mills and fac- 
tories supplying materials is rising. The program is exerting its 
expected regenerative effect on tie Nation’s economy. 

Seven months ago I discussed the difficult assignment given to 
P. W. A. Congress, trying a new experiment, had written in the 
law specific time limitations in the form of three dead lines which 
P. W. A. had to meet. These were: (1) That no application could 
be accepted after September 30, 1938; (2) that all projects receiv- 
ing P. W. A. funds must be under construction by January 1, 
1939; and (3) that the entire program had to be completed sub- 
stantially by July 1, 1940. To make this program possible, Con- 
gress authorized a fund of $965,000,000, which, under the P. W. A. 
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system, was enough to finance more than $1,500,000,000 worth of 
rojects. 

: The Nation was quick to respond. Cities, States, and other 
public bodies poured their applications into P. W. A. for needed 
physical improvements. By September 30 our offices were swamped 
with 12,814 requests for projects. Obviously, this was far in ex- 
cess of what we could undertake with the funds available. 

Approval of projects was started immediately upon the signing 
of the bill. But after the flood of applications ceased, we still 
had the immense job of getting under construction the projects 
we had approved. One difficulty derived from the fact that Con- 
gress had decreed the inception of a gigantic construction pro- 
gram at exactly the time of year when the construction industry 
normally tapers off for winter. But despite this handicap, by 
January 1 we had achieved our goal. I was able to report to 
President Roosevelt that we had put more than $1,500,000,000 
worth of substantial construction under way in 143 working days. 
Within 6 months we had actually started construction on nearly 
8,000 projects. 

It is a simple thing for me to tell you that within 143 days we 
had started work on 8,000 projects, yet it is difficult in a few words 
to give an adequate idea of the immensity of the task. In every 
part of the land, towns, cities, and public bodies assembled plans, 
let contracts, and started work on a myriad of projects. The 
sounds of steamshovel and pneumatic hammer resounded every- 
where. The construction of the ancient pyramids, fabulous as 
they were, was a small undertaking in comparison to what went 
on in our own country between last July and December. 

To create a composite picture instead of giving you cold figures, 
let us imagine the building of a gigantic P. W. A. city capable of 
rendering service to many millions of people. Let us imagine that 
this was the job assigned to P. W. A. This meant starting work on 
a municipality of 2,798 schools and other educational buildings and 
154 electric power plants. 

It meant the construction of a city to be serviced by 481 sewage 
systems and 304 disposal plants. This composite city to be built by 
P. W. A. would have 642 water systems and 166 bridges and viaducts. 
We would have to build 28 municipal auditoriums and armaries, 


235 hospitals and allied institutions, and 480 complete waterworks. 
| This was that by properly “timing” a public-works program it 


The administration of our city would require the construction of 
293 courthouses and city halls, and all would have to be built within 
a mandatory dead line. 

Within 6 months P. W. A. sorted over the Nation’s applications 
for public improvements and put its stamp of approval on 8,000 
projects, gave the “go ahead” signal, and saw to it that all 8,000 got 
into actual construction. 

The preponderance of requests was for substantial projects of 
lasting social value. America wanted municipal improvements in 
the following order: Schools, water systems, sewer systems, hos- 
pitals and institutions, colleges and universities, courthouses, roads, 
and bridges. 


All of these projects played a part in putting men and money 


back to productive work. As a result of this burst of economic 
energy strong regenerative influences were let loose in American 
industry. More than a billion dollars worth of orders for basic 
commeodities were quickly placed with business houses and manu- 
facturing concerns. These involved such items as $280,000,000 for 
iron and steel products and $75,000,000 for lumber and millwork. 
The stimulus that these purchases gave to industry quickly showed 
its effect. The Federal Reserve Board index of industrial produc- 
tion advanced from 77 in June, when the Public Works Administra- 
tion Act was passed, to 97 in October and 100 in November. Simul- 
taneously with the making of P. W. A. allotments the steel index 
rose from 28 percent of capacity on June 28 to 6214 percent on 
November 15. 

The Public Works Administration dces not claim credit for all of 
this step-up in American industrial activity. However, I know that 
P. W. A. played its part in helping to push up these indices. The 
general effect of our program was to encourage other lines of busi- 
ness and persuade them also to place orders. Moreover, a job on a 
P, W. A. project or a job in a factory supplying materials for the 
P. W. A. program made it pcessible for a workingman to pay his 
grocery bill and his doctor’s bill. Because workers were able to do 
this, some grocery men and some doctors were enabled to buy auto- 
mobiles. Because some grocers and doctors did buy automobiles, 
the motor companies bought steel and the steel companies hired 
men. 

Wages for hundreds of thousands of men and women in normal 
American private industry were made possible because of the P. W. A. 
program. These wages went to purchase food, clothing, shelters, 
medical care, entertainment, and other products and services that 
agriculture, industry, and trade place on the market. These pur- 
chases, in their turn, made possible other purchases and moved other 
goods, thereby creating a mighty economic force that was able to 
turn the economic tide. The millions of dollars thus turned into 
channels of business created a demand for goods. All of this affected 
our national income, sending it upward to higher levels to improve 
our economy. 

Through the P. W. A. program the Government thus has increased 
the production of goods and services and thereby has improved the 
earning power of our people. Through quickening the production 
and turn-over of both heavy and consumer goods we have aided in 
starting our national income back toward the $80,000,000,000 mark, 
where it should be. By encouraging and creating private employ- 
ment P. W. A. is playing an active part in making this an $80,0C0,- 
000,000 income country. 
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In another way P. W. A. activity pumped new energy into our 
economic mechanism. Private money which had been lying idle 
was called to work. Under the P. W. A. system, private capital and 
private credit were drawn into the economic current in the financing 
of construction before Federal funds actually were paid out by the 
Treasury. A report made to me early in January showed that, 
although P. W. A. had paid out only about $100,000,000 in cash 
advances, approximately $1,500,000,000 worth of work was already 
under way. This was due to the fact that applicants had put up 
their own funds to get the projects started, in addition to which 
contractors, eager to get to work, had employed their own money 
and their own lines of credit. 

There is some misconception about this point which it is worth 
while to clear up. When P. W. A. makes an allotment to a munici- 
pality for a non-Federal public-works project, it starts a private 
credit system in motion. This is because the making of the allot- 
ment is immediately followed by the execution of a contract between 
the municipality and the Federal Government which obligates a 
specific amount for a specific project. In turn a credit is set up at 
the Federal Treasury for the municipality. Bids are then cailed for, 
and a construction contract is let on the strength of this credit. 

The contractor receiving the contract purchases or rents equip- 
ment, places material orders, and hires his men on the basis of his 
regular line of credit or his own resources. As his bills become 
due for materials or pay rolls, the contractor meets them by paying 
cut cash that he has saved or borrowed. Afterward he sends a bill 
to the municipality, which pays its share of the project cost, 
amounting to 55 percent. The city usually raises its money by sell- 
ing bonds to private purchasers, thus drawing in private funds over 
a wide sector. 

Up to this point little Federal money has left the Treasury. Ccn- 
tracts have been signed, the project started, men put to work, and 
materials and equipment bought, nearly all with private capital. 
It is only after the work is well under way that the municipality 
calls upon the Federal Government to advance most of its contri- 
bution. The final payment is never made until the entire job has 
been finished and accepted by the P. W. A. engineer at the project. 

During the last 6 months of 1938 the Nation was given an op- 
portunity to see a ciinical demonstration of an economic theory. 


would be possible quickly to stimulate industry. The soundness 
of this theory was demonstrated by a thorough test. When Con- 
gress authorized the new program, it so happened that P. W. A. 
had a subsiantial backlog of approved projects which were ready 
to go. 

When the authorization came to begin a new program 1,800 of 
these reserve projects were released in 3 days, thus putting $450,- 
000,000 worth of construction work on the market. Meanwhile we 
were taking in new applications and examining them. There was 
no lost time and no lost motion. Construction was begun, new 
applications were received and new projects approved in a continu- 
ous prccess which sent pulsation after pulsation through the 
economic arteries of the Nation. This was the first opportunity 
that this country has ever had to “time” public works. And this 
was possible because we had a going P. W. A. organization and a 
reservoir of examined and approved projects ready to be released 
over the spillway. 

One of the essential elements of a properly timed program cf 
public works is the ability to move quickly, to take fast, positive 
action. When I reported to President Roosevelt at the end of the 
year that P. W. A. had successfully met the first two of the three 
dead lines established by the Congress, I was able to give him some 
evidence of the swift pace at which P. W. A. had moved. I told him, 
for instance, that P. W. A. had released for heavy construction an 
average of more than $11,000,000 worth of work daily. During the 
first 4 months following the passage of the 1938 act P. W. A. ap- 
proved projects at the rate of 2,000 per month. 

I cite these facts to impress upon you that experience has taught 
us how a public-works program can be speeded up; how it can be 
made a flexible instrument capable of control in the public interest. 
We have come through our period of trial and error, and have 
learned to manage and direct a program to accomplish a predeter- 
mined result. We no longer have to experiment; we have learned 
how to operate this instrument of recovery when we have the 
instrument. But we should not have to stop to forge it again 
when a new need arises. 

It seems to me that the Nation should now consider whether it 
wants to rely on sporadic cfforts, as in the past, or whether it 
should profit by experience and establish the kind of a machine 
that will always be ready for action. I have urged this on former 
occasions and I urge it now. A permanent public-works organiza- 
tion would not mean the setting up of another great bureaucracy. A 
small permanent organization, in the nature of a general staff, with 
authority to accept and examine applications for useful projects 
is all that would be necessary. Such a staff could maintain a 
reservoir of desirable public works to be launched when Congress 
said the word. The result would be that when a downward eco- 
nomic trend threatened the Federal Government could take quick, 
effective measures to halt the downward curve and bend it upward 
before economic harm were done. 

How much more worth while this would be than to lapse into 
the inertia of the past, when we have let the doom of econ 
disaster fo rolling swiftly downhill and strike the 
ything about it. How much more intel 












crash before doing an 
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unpredictable momentum. Our experience with the P. W. A. pro- 
gram of 1938 shows that the ounce of prevention actually can be 
applied, provided that preparation is made in advance and that an 
organization, schooled and disciplined in its work, is at hand ready 
for the job. This Nation is alert to the need of military prepared- 
ness. But experience has proved that we also need economic 
preparedness. 

Such a proposal is no partisan attempt to continue the policies 
of one particular administration. 

Former President Hoover, while he shied away from actually 
putting a program into effect, repeatedly advocated the establish- 
ment of a public-works agency within the Federal Government. It 
was his idea that such an agency could coordinate and draw to- 
gether the construction work of the various Federal departments 
and utilize such work to alleviate unemployment. 

However, Mr. Hoover apparently lacked faith in his works, be- 
cause, When: others brought out legislation to put the public-works 
theory into action, he began to find reasons why such programs 
could not be carried out. In a statement he issued in 1932, in op- 
position to the public-works program advocated by Speaker Garner, 
Mr. Hoover asserted that the erection of public buildings would 
produce only a limited amount of employment and that, he was 
informed, not 20 percent of it “could be brought to construction 
within a year.” Yet, within the last 6 months of P. W. A. 
has brought more than’ $1,500,000,000 worth of work to con- 
struction. 

We owe it to our people to protect them as much as possible 
from the strains and stresses of an economic system which 
throughout our history periodically has hurtled off the track. A 
program of “timed” or “balanced” public works with a small but 
competent staff in charge would act like a gyroscope to keep our 
economy on a more level line. Looking back over the years, we 
can see that our growth has been a sort of “off again, on again, 
home again, Finnegan” sort of economic progress. Isn’t it about 
time for us to consider establishing a mechanism to prevent eco- 
nomic wrecks instead of being content to gather up the pieces 
afterward? 

That such a conviction is beginning to be borne in upon the 
American people was shown by the recent report of the special 
committee appointed by the Senate to investigate unemployment 
and relief, headed by Senator Byrnes. This committee, after long 
and careful study, recommended that relief and public-works pro- 
grams should be handled on a permanent basis and follow definite 
policies instead of by temporary authorizations hastily designed 
to meet some immediate situation. 

With regard to public works, the report made several interest- 
ing recommendations which long ago were anticipated by P. W. A. 
and put into effect. For instance, the committee recommended 
that a definite formula be devised under which States and the Fed- 
eral Government would share responsibility for works programs. 
The Public Works Administration has had such a formula in effect 
throughout its existence. Under the P. W. A. plan, the Federal 
Government contributes 45 percent of the cost of public works 
and the sponsoring municipality contributes 55 percent—a policy 
that has met with wide approval from our cities. The Byrnes com- 
mittee rept also says that there should be no competition be- 
tween the various works programs of the Government. Long ago, 
P. W. A. defined the field in which it would work. The P. W. A. 
ficld of operations is that of heavy construction in which it has 
operated entirely through private industry. 

Further evidence of the interest of the American people in a 
public-works program was shown by the recent action of the Senate 
in cailing for the list of public-works projects pending before P. W. A. 
That list, which is now before Congress, shows that today there are 
some 5,807 applications for projects on file with the Public Works 
Administration, providing for a $1,775,000,000 program. It would 
seem that America certainly wants public works. 

The Byrnes committee report puts forward as a fundamental 
principle the establishment of a permanent organization to handle 
the public works and relief problems. I have long advocated the 
establishment of a permanent public-works organization, equipped 
to meet emergencies as they arise. It has long been my conviction 
that, if the Federal Government is to deal at all with the problem 
of stimulating or reviving business and industry, it must do it on 
the basis of some permanent and well though out plan. Since 1933 
we have had a number of P. W. A. programs. But each authoriza- 
tion by Congress was to meet an immediate situation. None con- 
templated the establishment of a permanent agency. Instead, these 
various programs were successively and independently authorized 
to lift up the business index after it had fallen. Yet, despite dis- 
connected P. W. A. programs, the over-all effect has been to build up 
experience and improve methods for handling works programs. A 
purely fortuitous continuity of effort produced the fine results that 
we are experiencing under our 1938 program. 

It was a tough job that President Roosevelt handed me in 1933 
when he made me Public Works Administrator. 
organization, no procedure, no policy, and no precedent. We were 
able to carry on only because we took courage from the President's 
unfailing support. 


faith and accepts it now on performance did not lighten the burden 
as we pioneered an unexplored land. It is my hope that no future 
President and no future Public Works Administrator will ever have 
to undertake such a task in such circumstances. 
Now is the time to prepare against some future day of depression. 
Now is the time to hold fast to and to perfect the machine that 
it has been proved will work effectively. 


There was no | 


That the country accepted P. W. A. then on | 





The Public Works Administration has met every test for 6 years. 
The American people have acclaimed that they are overwhelmingly 
in favor of useful public works of the type that P. W. A. has helped 
the country to build. 

We must either move forward or retreat. Your Federal Public 
Works Administrator does not believe in retreating when the cause 


is both good and just. 
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ADDRESS BY HON. A. LEONARD ALLEN, OF LOUISIANA, ON 
ee 4, 1939, BEFORE THE LAMBSKIN CLUB OF WASH- 


Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
address which I delivered February 4, 1939, before the 
Lambskin Club of Washington at the Masonic Temple on the 
occasion of the celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the club: 


I appreciate very much your kind invitation to appear here and 
address you on this occasion of the celebration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Lambskin Masonic Club of Washington. I fully 
appreciate the fact that I am addressing an assembly of well- 
informed men. I shall probably not be able to bring to you any 
new thought, but I shall be contented in the few moments that I 
shall take if I can cause all of us to think together on some very 
important questions. 

If I were to choose a subject for my remarks tonight, I would cail 
it the Faith of America. We all do know, gentlemen, that one’s 
environment in life plays a tremendous part in his ideas, ideals, 
philosophies, and actions in life. In order that you may the better 
understand and appreciate my remarks, permit me to say to you 
that I hail from the deep South. I am a hillbilly and I come to 
you with the philosophy of a hillbilly. Perhaps some of you know 
what a hillbilly is. I am not ashamed to say that I was born and 
reared in a log cabin, was brought up by parents who still clung to 
the faith of their fathers, and I am very happy to tell you that I[ 
have tried not to depart from it. 


FAITH IN THE SOUTH 


In the deep South we still have tens of thousands of homes 
where the heritage of faith—faith in God, faith in our Government, 
faith in our institutions, faith in our fellow man—is still the guid- 
ing principle. There are many other things that we do not have 
in the great Southland, but I can say with pardonable pride that I 
do not believe there is any other place in all the world that can 
boast of a greater degree of faith than my beloved Southland. 


PHILOSOPHY OF OUR FATHERS 


One hundred and fifty years ago our forefathers settled this great 
country of ours and founded here this Government that all of us 
honor and love. It was faith, and the desire to exercise that faith 
according to the dictates of their own consciences, that brought the 
hardy pioneers of Europe to this Western Hemisphere. Our fore- 
fathers came with definite ideas and philosophies. There was no 
quibbling, no vacillation, no doubting concerning the great issues 
of life in their hearts and minds. The poet has well said in his 
immortal lines: 

“What sought they thus afar? 
The wealth of seas, the spoils of war? 
They sought a Faith’s pure shrine.” 

They were willing, for the sake of those principles, to say good- 
bye to homes and loved ones and start out across uncharted 
seas and face the rigors, privations, and dangers of a new land. 
They brought with them certain concepts which have been handed 
down to us as our glorious heritage. They believed, my iriends, in 
the philosophy, the teaching, of the fatherhood of God. They came 
here to establish liberty of thought, conscience, and action. There 
was no thought of atheism, nor agnosticism. It is little wonder, 
therefore, that we find these men and women making faith the 
chief pillar of this Government. They did not hesitate to pro- 
claim to the world their belief in Jehovah of Hosts. Yea, they let 
the world know that this Government not only subscribed to that 
principle, but sought to perpetuate that faith that had driven 
them to the primeval forests of this hemisphere. They even 
engraved upon their money that they issued, the very coin in your 
pocket, “In God We Trust.” The founding fathers decreed that 
the Congress should be opened with prayer. 

Not only that, my friends, but these founders here established 
churches, schools, fraternal, and civic organizations. One needs 












































but to go a short distance to find the footprints of men whose 
names are immortal in this country. Just a short distance down 
the historic Potomac we find the home of the great George Wash- 
ington, by whom this city was established, and for whom it was 
named. Just across the river we may go into the church to which 
this founder was not ashamed to repair on Sunday morning, and 
worship the God of all the earth. As I go over this country, I 
see numerous churches, old and worn, some of them having been 
used for 100 years or more, all of them eloquent evidence of the 
consecration of our forefathers to lofty ideals and eternal truths. 
This beautiful city is filled with monuments, but the greatest of 
them all is that little parchment, old and faded, a monument to a 
great faith in a young democracy—the Constitution of the United 
States. 
WORTHY SONS 

And as I come to you tonight, gentlemen, I am reminded that I 
am addressing men, many of whom were reared in this historic 
community, many perhaps who are worthy sons of these noble 
ancestors; I am addressing men who have exemplified that faith in 
their lives, men who hold to an ideal, men who are honored mem- 
bers of a great and noble fraternity, a fraternal organization 
founded on the Book of Books, hoary with age, shrouded in 
antiquity; men who, in this cloistered hall, have been taught 
the lessons of faith, hope, confidence, and mutual assistance. This 
noble organization certainly had its beginning in the dim dawn 
of history; its mission is as boundless as humanity, its service 
wherever there is need. 

A NEW DAY 

But, gentlemen, whether we like it or not, times have changed. 
We are told that we are living in the day of the automobile, the 
radio, the airplane. This new day has brought unquestionably 
many good things, but it has brought some elements that are 
destructive. Since the World War this old world has undergone 
a great transformation. The change has taken place not only in 
Europe, but even in America. The disintegrating forces are at 
work, make no mistake about that. 

As the tiny insect can eat away the pillar of a great building, so 
certain unholy influences can destroy an empire. The presence and 
work of enemies within our gates cannot be questioned. Everyone 
who reads at all knows that the poison is here. Every newspaper is 
filled with stories of the teaching and work of the enemies of 
Americanism. We are told today that we have far more Com- 
munists in this country than they had in Russia when they killed 
the Czar in 1917. We are told that Communists have grown from 
about 5,000 to more than 3,000,000 in a short period of 7 years. We 
are informed that there are hundreds of thousands of active Com- 
munist workers, that there are even thousands of paid workers, and 
hundreds of publications and dozens of camps teaching and preach- 
ing communism. Unquestionably much of this is going on. Let 
me say here, gentlemen, parenthetically, that we in America can- 
not control and should not seek to control the internal affairs of 
fore'gn countries. We do not agree with some of them in dealing 
with their own citizens, but it is a problem over which we have 
no control. Neither do I think we should undertake to police the 
world. In the end we will get no thanks for it. I believe we should 
see after America. That is all the job we need. I want the United 
States to have an Army and Navy adequate for that purpose, but 
I do not want to get our fingers scorched in Europe. But, my 
friends, when the overflow comes from Europe, bringing certain 
ideclogies that we consider inimicable and dangerous to the people, 
the happiness, and the life of this great American Nation, it is 
your obligation and my obligation to speak out. That communism 
is atheistic and antireligious is well known to all. There is no 
question, gentlemen, but what we are living in an age of mate- 
Yialism. People all over the world, in my humble opinion, are 
forgetting the finer things of life. Our children in universities 
and colleges, and even in high schools, sometimes, are being taught 
by teachers who have an utter contempt for the Bible, for the 
church, for faith. There is no question but what there is a very 
studied attempt to leave out of American life today the finer attri- 
butes of life and substitute therefor rank materialism. We cannot 
lay all this upon communism and other un-American philosophies, 
but there is no question but what these elements are being infil- 
trated into our schools, our churches, and even our very homes. 
Some teachers in our higher institutions are bold enough to argue 
against Holy Writ in their classes. We all do know that the young 
mind is plastic. It is susceptible to every impression. These influ- 
ences are teaching our children, right around our feet, so to speak, 
things contrary to what we want them taught. Likewise, nazi-ism 
and fascism, although probably not as antireligious as communism, 
nevertheless seek to muzzle the free speech of the human will and 
undertake to put the human conscience in a strait jacket. 


FACING FACTS 


Time was, gentlemen, when every man and woman had a pro- 
found respect for the Lord’s day. Time was when no one would 
dare be caught cut desecrating that day. Public opinion was such 
that the day was universally observed. But, my friends, I am sorry 
to say that this new day that has come upon us has brought all 
of these unsavory influences. I am not a pessimist. I do not 
want to be a pessimist. I much prefer to look upon the bright 
Side of life. A sunshiny day is always more beautiful than a 
cloudy day, and yet blind is the man indeed who cannot see cer- 
tain conditions existing about us. I cannot see anything to be 
gained by sticking our heads into the sand and saying they don't 
exist. What has become of the old-fashioned love and regard for 
the holiest of all days? What has become of the purity of the 
home that made divorce almost impossible? What has become of 
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the sanctity of obligations existing between man and man? [I 
remember the day, and so do you, when a man’s word was really 
his bond, when his obligations did not even need to be put into 
writing. Yes, my friends; I regretfully say that there is no ques- 
tion but what the whole world and even our be:oved America is 
lesing its faith. We are losing our grip upon ourselves. We are 
losing our hold upon eternal truths. We no longer have the con- 
fidence in our institutions that we once had. 


WHERE GOES AMERICA? 


My friends, where are we headed in America? What is the des- 
tiny of those who are to come after us? What abiding principles 
have they embraced? What philosophies of life underlie their 
thinking? What will be their faith, their hope? What will be 
the position of the church in the future? Will America, my friends, 
surrender her faith? Will America surrender Christianity? There 
is no question but what paganism today is spreading over a large 
part of Europe. Russia, with more than 160,000,000 people, has 
outlawed the Sabbath, has outlawed the Bible, has torn down the 
most of her churches, and is undertaking to destroy every vestige 
of faith that once dwelt in that great empire. The pulpit and 
the open forum have been muzzled in a great portion of Europe. 
Shall we revert to the Dark Ages? Has this civilization served its 
end? Will this civilization destroy itself? Will America, my 
friends, give up her idea of God? If so, what then? We are prone 
to say that Christianity has brought the light of civilization to 
this world. We believe that it has. In America we like to boast 
of our great civilization, but I want to say to you, my friends, 
tonight, that if Saul of Tarsus had been permitted to go east, as 
he wanted to, the Asiatics probably today would be sending mis- 
sionaries to this country instead of cur sending missionaries to 
them. Yes, my friends; our boasted civilization came through the 
light that was started in this old world 2,000 years ago by the 
Man of Galilee. Shall we now renounce that source of light? 
Will America, my friends, surrender the ideal of the future life? 
A great portion of the world has. Will America shut up her Bibles, 
close her churches, and kill the faith that has brought us on this 
road for 150 years? 

A PERILOUS DAY 


My friends, no one can deny that we are living in a perilous day. 
No one can deny that forces have been shaped and are being shaped 
and are being fostered today that, if carried to their full fruition, 
will destroy faith, confidence, love, and perhaps civilization itself. 
Where shall we go? To what power shall we turn? Shall we de- 
pend upon our manpower? Manpower alone cannot save us. China 
had more of that than any other nation. Shall we depend upon 
diplomacy? Witness what has happened throughout the world dur- 
ing the last 20 years regardless of all the effort of diplomacy. What 
has happened to the League of Nations? What has happened to the 
various other international meetings? What permanent results 
came out of them? Shall we, gentlemen, depend upon philosophy? 


| upon education? upon culture? The Grecks had all the philosophy. 


Certain European nations have claimed in the past to have a corner 
on the culture. Shall we turn to the teachings and philosophies 
of the Scribes and the Pharisees? Shall we turn even to our present- 
Gay leaders and rulers? My friends, the peace conferences have 
failed often, diplomacy has broken down many times. Unrest is 
prevalent everywhere, the flames of hate are fanned, the god of war 
is fattened, unholy victory is glorified, the God of love is pushed 
out. Too often we find strife, greed, and avarice prevailing in all 
walks of life. 
RETURN TO FAITH 


My friends, you learned in the beginning of my discourse that I 
was old-fashioned. Yes, I am old-fashioned. I am as old-fashioned 
as faith, as old-fashioned as confidence, love, and peace. Our mod- 
ern age may have brought many good things, but there is no sub- 
stitute for faith. There is nothing that can supplant and fill the 
place of confidence, love, peace, and hope in the human breast. 
These virtues that actuated and guided sturdy men 150 years ago, 
and enabled them to plant here this great Christian civilization, if 
properly watered and nurtured and permitted to come forth again, 
will save our land from this chaotic condition. We have spent bil- 
lions and there is still great need. We fought to end wars, and 
there is more war than ever. We plan for peace, and there is no 
peace. I am wondering in this hurly-burly age—in this age of 
broken confidence, broken faith—what is the best way out. Iam not 
alone, gentlemen, in believing what I am going to say. I am not as 
old, perhaps, as some of you; but my head is white, and it grew 
white getting some of the experiences in life; and out of my ex- 
perience gained from the time as a barefoot boy I worked in the 


| cottonfields, as student, as teacher, lawyer, and now as national 


legislatcr, it is my firm conviction that America and all the world 
needs most of all a great spiritual awakening, a return of faith. 

A few weeks ago the United States News, published hére in 
Washington, wrote me and asked me to give my opinion on “how 
America can heal its frictions and its class wars.” I gave the fole- 
lowing answer, which it carried in its issue of Decernber 27: 

“More nationalism, less internationalism. 

“More Americanism, less un-Americanism. 

“More love, less hate. 

“More religion, less atheism. 

“More understanding between capital and labor, less greed. 

“More regard for the rights of all. 

“More regard for the sanctity of laws and private and public 
obligations. 

“More decentralizaticn in wealth, government, and power. 

“More of the faith in man and God which existed in the ‘horse 
and buggy’ days.” 
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Two thousand years ago a little group of men had followed a 


teacher for nearly 3 years. The populace, having eaten the bread 
which He miraculously supplied, and having learned that He cante 
to set up the great spiritual kingdom instead of a temporal king- 
dom, begen to turn away. A little group of His personally selected 
followers were left standing with Him, and the Teacher turned and 
said to them, “Will ye also go away?” An old fisherman, assuming 
the position of spokesman for the 12, said to him, “Lord, to whom 
shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life.” That little 
band had reached its extremity. 

My friends, in this day of chaos, of broken faith between men 
and nations, has man not about reached his extremity? I call 
upon America to return to the faith of our fathers. Certainly 
our wisdom has failed, certainly the best-laid schemes and plans 
of men have gone astray. Hate and greed are in the ascendancy. 
Is this idealistic? Is this old-fashioned? No more so than God. 
Is it practical? My friends, having tried almost every other plan 
to save this country and to help this country, I am wondering if 
the American people will have the wisdom now to go back to their 
first love, restore faith, confidence, and try God's plan. Let us 
invite the Prince of Peace to our council tables. May the faith of 
America bloom again. 


“Lord God of Hosts, 
Be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, 
Lest we forget.” 


The President’s War Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 
HON. HAMILTON FISH 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tucsday, February 7, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. HAMILTON FISH, OF NEW YORK, 


FEBRUARY 2, 1939 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following radio speech over the 
Intercity Broadcasting Co.’s network, delivered under the 
auspices of the National Council for Prevention of War, on 
Thursday evening, February 2, 1939: 

What is all this growing mystery and secrecy that surrounas the 
New Deal foreign policy? What are the New Dealers up to? Are 
they seeking to change the foreign policies laid down by George 
Washington and approved by Jefferson and all other American 
Presidents until recently? My answer is, “Yes; emphatically yes,” 
in spite of the Genials from New Deal sources. 


President Roosevelt was reported yesterday as stating that France 
had become the new American frontier, or words to that effect. 
This highly inflammatory and unfortunate remark, loaded with 


internaticnal dynamiie, detonated a veritable barrage of caustic 
Italian and German replies, including an equally foolish assertion 





that the Panama Canal was their new frontier. What else can we 
expect as a result ef the provocative statement of the President? 

Tonight I have merely time to jot down a number of definite 
accusations or charges and to submit a few direct challenges to the 
President. I shall from time to time on the radio and in speeches 
in Congress take up and discuss in detail each one of these charges 
and challenges. 

I accuse President Roosevelt of trying to scrap our traditional 
American foreign policy of neutrality, nonintervention, and peace, 





as |] has other 


American traditions, and involve us in foreign 


entanglements, collective security, military alliances, and war 
commitments 
I accuse President Roosevelt of being both an internationalist 


and an interventionist 

I accuse President Roosevelt of repeatedly urging that we quar- 
antine Europe and Asia and act as a policeman for the entire 
world with American blood and treasure. 

I accuse President Roosevelt of asking the Congress to surrender 
its constitutional power to declare war and delegate to him the 
power to determine the aggressor nation, an unfriendly and un- 
neutral act that leads directly to war. 

I accuse President Roosevelt of entering secretly into a quasi- 
military alliance with France, the war partner of Soviet Russia, 
and permitting her officers to inspect our newest Army airplanes. 





I accuse President Roosevelt of urging the use of the island of 
Guam as a submarine air base, which amounts to an open 
act of provocation and aggression against Japan. 

I accuse President Rocsevelt of conducting our foreign affairs on 
al of hatred, abuse d threats. 

I accuse President Roosevelt cf being largely responsible for the 
present wave of war hysteria and fear and dread of war in the 
Un i States 


I accuse President 
ofisct the econoniic 


Roosevelt of having no plan or program to 
Deal and to restore con- 


failure of the New 
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fidence, recovery, and employment of labor, except to spend bil- 
lions of dollars for purposes of destruction and armaments. 

I challenge President Roosevelt to specify what nation, or na- 
tions, has the faintest idea or capacity of invading the United 
States or even South America. 

I challenge President Roosevelt to allay the fear of American 
citizens that our cities will be bombed by explaining that no air- 
plane has yet been invented that can cross the ocean and bomb 
any of our cities. 

I challenge President Roosevelt to reassure the American people 
by telling them that the three totalitarian states—Germany, Italy, 
and Japan—have only 8 airplane carriers altogether, and that each 
carrier can only transport 50 planes, or a total of 400. 

I challenge President Roosevelt to tell the American people 
that we will have within a few months 4,000 of the best airplanes 
in the world with the best pilots. 

I challenge President Roosevelt to tell the so-called poor, de- 
fenseless American people that they are the proud possessors of 
the greatest Navy they have ever had, three times the size of that 
of Germany, twice that of Italy, and 50 percent larger than Japan’s. 

I challenge President Roosevelt to tell the American people that 
the reason that Japan is receiving arms, ammunition, and mate- 
Trials of war from America is due to the fact that he refuses to 
enforce the Neutrality Act, passed by practically a unanimous vote 
of the Congress. It makes no difference whether the law is good, 
bad, or indifferent; it is the law of our country and should be 
enforced or repealed. 

Aiter reading in the newspapers a few days ago that three ships 
were loading with scrap iron at Los Angeles for shipment to Japan, 
I introduced a bill prohibiting the sale and shipment of scrap iron 
tc both Japan and China. The administration has winked at this 
noxious practice for the past 2 years and has done nothing about 
it. The New Deal can prove its good faith in this instance by 
supporting my bill to stop further shipments of scrap iron to be 
used for military purposes. 

I want to take this opportunity to present my reasons for op- 
posing the establishment of an airplane and naval base at Guam. 
This little island in the western Pacific is cnly 1,300 miles from 
Tokio and the largest industrial cities of Japan. It is well within 
bombing range for airplanes and for submarine attacks along the 
Japanese coasts. In view of the fact that we are voluntarily giving 
up the Philippines, it is preposterous to establish an air and sub- 
marine base near by Japan, like an arrow aimed at her heart and 
very lifeblood. 

What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. What would 
the American people say if Japan established a submarine and 
air base within 1,300 miles of Los Angeles, San Francisco, and the 
Panama Canal? It would be immediately regarded as a provoca- 
tive and hostile act and virtually a cause of war. At the least it 
wouid create a spirit of suspicion, hatred, and hostility that would 
be bound to eventuate in war. 

I am a firm believer in a strong and powerful national defense, 
but want it primarily for defense of our own shores and the Monroe 
Dectrine and not for acts of aggression 5,000 miles away, where 
Wwe possess no territories. We have a great naval and air base at 
Hawaii, and there is no sound reason to go beyond that outpost of 
American defense or a direct north and south line from the Aleu- 
tian Islands, off Alaska, through Hawaii to the Samoan Islands. 

I have always favored a powerful navy for national defense, but 
my suspicions of last year are beginning to be proven—that the 
proposed supernavy and super air force are not for defense but for 
aggression and to quarantine the world. If the establishing of a 
navai and air base at Guam is a part of the New Deal policy to 
act as a world policeman, the American people are entitled to the 
facts. 

In reference to this proposed change in our American foreign 
policy, I desire to read a letter from a missionary in China, who 
expresses himself clearly and does not mince words: 


Apri 5, 1938. 
As a Harvard classmate, may I send along just a word to say 
how completely I am in accord with things you have been saying 
lately about the Government’s tremendous naval expansion bill. 
How anybody can imagine that it will promote either peace or 
security, I fail to see. On the contrary, it is an inexcusable policy, 
will lead us eventually into a war far across the world, in which the 
youth of America will be called upon to die in order that the 
bankers, the oil magnates, the steel tycoons, and automobile big- 
wigs may continue to peddle their wares in China. More power to 
you as you Strive to keep us from becoming involved in a “defen- 
sive” war 6,000 miles from our own shores. 
With every good wish, I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
Rev. Epmunp L. Souper, 
American Church Mission, Ichang, China. 


I take this opportunity to read a statement signed by minority 
members of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of 
Representatives this afternoon, which is self-explanatory: 

“We, minority members of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of 
the House of Representatives, deplore and protest the unneutral 
actions and secret methods employed by the President of the United 
States, which would not have been known to the American people 
except through the accidental injury of a French flying officer in 
an American Army test plane. 

“We have no objection to the sale of airplanes produced in this 
country to any nation with which we have diplomatic relations, 
but we insist that such secret and unneutral acts entangle us in 
foreign conflicts and endangers the peace of America. 


























“We urge the President to present all the facts openly to the 
American people and to uphold our traditional foreign policy of 
neutrality, nonintervention, and peace. 

“The American people, irrespective of party, are opposed to being 
committed to any war program through secret diplomacy. 

“Hamilton Fish, of New York; Charles A. Eaton, of New 
Jersey; Edith Nourse Rogers, of Massachusetts; Bruce 
Barton, of New York; Robert B. Chiperfield, of Illinois; 
Robert J. Corbett, of Pennsylvania; John M. Vorys, of 
Ohio; Foster Stearns, of New Hampshire; Andrew C. 
Schiffer, of West Virginia.” 

In conclusion, I urge the radio audience to insist, in view of the 
proposed huge armament program for destruction and interven- 
tion, to write to their Representatives in Congress to support the 
proposed constitutional amendment, House Joint Resolution No. 
94, I have introduced, giving the American people the sole power 
by a national referendum to determine whether their sons shall 
be conscripted to serve in our armed forces outside of the Western 
Hemisphere. This in no way interferes with our program for 
national defense. ; 

I do, however, believe that the men and women of America 
who are opposed to sending their sons to die on foreign battle- 
fields should have the right and power to voice their views in a 
national referendum. 

I am convinced that this is a proper issue to submit to the 
people in a free country through a free ballot, and that it would 
tend to preserve and promote peace and keep us out of foreign 
wars. 

The American people have made up their minds on one thing, 
and that is that they propose to keep this country out of all 
foreign wars. If the President or anyone else tries to get us into 
a foreign war it is our duty to see to it that he does not succeed. 
I believe we can keep out if the Congress and the people insist 
on it. The only way we will get into a foreign war is by letting 
this war hysteria spread to such an extent that it gets out of 
bounds. 

Where does it come from? It comes from our enemies within. 
It comes from the Communists, who would like to see us go to 
war with Germany and with Japan for the benefit of Soviet Russia. 
It comes from the British propagandists, who would like us to 
preserve the British Empire. It comes from internationalists and 
those who believe in collective security, and the League of Nations. 
It comes from the interventionists who would have us scrap our 
policy of neutrality and adopt one of collective security, sanctions, 
and war commitments. 

As far as I am concerned, as a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, I propose to do everything I can by my voice and 
vote on that committee to keep the United States out of all 
foreign wars. 


The Day of Liquidation Is Near 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. THORKELSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 7, 1939 


Mr. THORKELSON. Mr. Speaker, in my line of work we 
diagnose the patient’s illness and, after having determined 
the cause, we prescribe treatments. Ordinarily we give a 
prognosis, stating expectancy, but we place the patient under 
treatment. If the prognosis is grave and treatment of no 
benefit, we estimate a reasonable period in which the rela- 
tives may expect termination of the illness. Estimating the 
time of death is difficult because treatment instituted to pro- 
long life influences the time of demise. This plan would be 
employed by a reasonably gocd doctor, and it is a plan that 
Wwe may use in determining national ills, and one that we 
may use here. 

Our Nation is suffering from a serious illness; that is, 
morbid industry, collapse of business, and death of constitu- 
tional rights. What is the cause of all this? Greed for 
money and power; indifference to States’ and people’s rights; 
politics and political ambitions, and indifference of public 
officials to their obligation to adhere to the Constitution. In 
this they are not alone to blame, because banking and large 
business have failed in their responsibilitie? to the working- 
man. 

The greatest power of all is control of money, and this has 
been recognized from time immemorial. There are certain 


people who spend their lives making money in order to 
wield power. 


Such people are not helpful to anyone but 
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their own clique, so the selfishness and greed of them is 
largely responsible for the present social unrest. 

While this condition is generally known and cannot be 
denied, it is no reason for destroying private ownership, as 
we are now doing; for in such course lies poverty and strife. 

It is not my intention to propose a panacea for all trouble, 
yet I believe it is a good idea to talk things over. I do not 
believe it is just that special-privileged groups with inter- 
locking directorial powers should alone benefit from the mil- 
lions which accumulate in the larger banks. To have free use 
of such money is an advantage which those in smaller cities 
and communities do not enjoy. This concentration of money 
in the large cities drains currency from farming districts 
and small industrial towns and retards development. The 
moving-picture industry is a vivid example of what access 
to credit and money can do, and also what one person may 
do for an industry when properly connected. 

The point I wish to make is that concentration of money 
in the large cities is hurtful to general development and 
instrumental in producing idleness. These unemployed must 
be cared for, and no one realizes that better than I. Small 
business actually employs more people than large industry. 
I therefore believe it is only just and fair that some provi- 
sion be made for the worker when he is forced to retire. It 
is unjust to expect a man, after he has worked for 35 years 
or more, raised and educated a family, and provided for their 
general care, to be forced when he is old to rely upon the 
support of a charitable institution or upon assistance from 
his children. For our workingmen to become charitable ob- 
jects, living in county institutions, is an indictment of busi- 
ness; and for the parents to be compelled to rely for support 
upon their children is an injustice to the young people who 
are beginning life. It places them in a position where they 
cannot accumulate or enjoy reasonable comforts that a family 
should expect in a nation as prosperous as ours. The only 
equitable plan is a retirement pension in which the employer 
and the employee share equally, the remainder of such fund 
to be made up by a transaction or sales tax. The name of 
such plan does not matter, but it is certain that the Social 
Security and Unemployment Compensation Acts are inade- 
quate, too costly in administration, and they fall short of the 
purpose they are supposed to serve. 

CONGRESS IS THE DOCTOR 

Congress is elected by the people to regulate affairs of the 
Government, not to run business, but to watch and help in- 
dustry, commerce, labor, agriculture, and all other earning 
groups. I shall call this business. Congress adhered to that 
plan reasonably well for 125 years, during which period our 
Nation became great and prosperous. During that period 
Congress acted nearly within its constitutional limitations. 
Business was left free to operate without excessive taxa- 
tion and regulation. That was only proper, because every- 
one, I am sure, will agree when I say that the owner of a 
large industry is much more capable of running his own 
business than the usual majority in the Federal Government. 
Such owner at least has his own money invested and should 
be allowed to use such capital for the general welfare of the 
people by keeping them employed. He might also expect 
enough profit on his investment to remain in—and expand— 
his business for his own and for the welfare of the Nation. 
He may also expect to operate free from the Federal med- 
dling, prosecution, and persecution. It is not an unreason- 
able expectation, because he, with many others, elected Con- 
gress to help, not only himself, but all business; but cer- 
tainly not to break and destroy the Nation’s industrial 
structure. 

CONGRESS HAS FAILED THE PEOPLE 

Congress has gradually become a legislative body with little 
understanding of business but with a large capacity for legis- 
lation. This has been particularly true during the last 6 
years. 

The New Deal is set to make Congress a handmaid to 
various Federal departments and bureaus. It has enacted 
legislation wherein ccngressional power to act is left in the 
hands of extra governmental departments and bureaus, or 
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under executive control. This is not only unconstitutional 
but it makes a rubber stamp out of Congress, for Congress 
is still responsible to the people for the security of the Na- 
tion and for the welfare of our children. Yet nearly all 
regulation is left in the hands of officials who are not re- 
sponsible to the people and in reality not to Congress itself. 

This wonder crew, employed in various departments and 
bureaus, is in reality doing the work that Congress ought to 
do. They do not understand the operation of sound business, 
for if they did, private business would claim them. They are 
instead filled with queer ideas, as impractical and unsound as 
they are themselves. They declare a profit on paper and cre- 
ate prosperity on the other page, but, as Solomon said when 
he beheld his 700 wives, “All is vanity.” The 700 and more 
ideas do not work and do not make money; it requires actual 
knowledge of business and sound business sense to bring 
about such a desirable state. 

Is it any wonder that our business people are tired and sick 
of Federal silliness and folly? It seems to me that there is 
some insidious and malignant menace directing Federal 
departmental and bureaucratic operation, which is intent 
upon the destruction or dissolution of our Nation. I believe 
it is better for Congress to retrieve its constitutional func- 
tions, take charge, and direct our Nation in a sensible and 
patriotic manner for the general welfare of all. 

I cannot fail but to appeal to all patriotic citizens to ac- 
tively express themselves and demand that their rights and 
liberties be safeguarded by Congress before it is too late. We 
are hypnotized by communistic and un-American propa- 
ganda. The people have been duped by condescending fel- 
lowship and menial supplication, to give support to a strange 
and destructive agency organized to take control of our 
Government. 

In order not to be misunderstood, or rather, to make myself 
clear, I shall refer to incidents of general interest, not only 
to a few persons but to the whole Nation; that is, if we ex- 
pect to remain a democratic nation. 

WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 


The following article appeared in a Washington paper of 
January 30, 1939: 

The Supreme Court today dismissed the suit of a group of pri- 
vately owned power companies challenging constitutionality of the 
basic Tennessee Valley Authority program. 

The tribunal dismissed the challenge on technical grounds, rul- 
ing that the private companies have no legal standing to maintain a 
suit because they are unable to ‘prove illegal competition and 
damages. 

The article concludes with—quoting Justice Roberts— 


The contention amounts to saying that competition by an indi- 
vidual or a State corporation is not regulation, but competition by 
a@ Federal agency is. 

LET US USE REASON 

The Federal Government has no constitutional power to 
engage in competition with business. Such activity on the 
part of the Federal Government is unconstitutional and an 
invasion of States’ and other people’s rights. 

The fact that a State has engaged in business does not 
establish the right of the State to remain in competition with 
its own citizens, and it is not a precedent the Supreme Court 
should follow or even use as a criterion for its own opinion. 
Such unconstitutional activity on the part of the States should 
be corrected when complaint is filed. That is one of the 
duties of the Supreme Court, to which it has obligated itself; 
that is, to uphold the Constitution. 

When the State itself invades the people’s rights, the Su- 
preme Court should decide in favor of the people and not in 
favor of the State, as was done in the case of Power Utilities 
against Tennessee Valley Authority. Previous decisions of 
inferior courts do not prove the rights of the State except 
when the State is right. And such decisions by inferior courts 
should not be used by the higher tribunals for technical 
evasion of issues. One error does not justify another. 

It follows, therefore, when basic issues are involved and 
constitutionality is in question, opinions rendered should be 
supported by the Constitution and not upon the opinions of 
anyone else. The Constitution of the United States is the 
foundation upon which all laws must rely for legal life and 
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validity. It is a matter of understanding it as it is and as it 
was given to us. The Constitution gives body and meaning 
to all laws, and getting back to it is the duty of Congress. 

President Thomas Jefferson, in his first inaugural address, 
wisely advocated— 

The support of the State governments in all their rights as the 
most competent administration for our domestic concerns and the 
surest bulwarks against antirepublican tendencies, the preservation 
of our peace at home, and safety abroad. 

This clearly shows the opinion of a great Democrat and a 
great President, who recognized, first, the right of the States; 
and, second, the right of the people to operate their businesses 
within the States, 

The Constitution cannot be changed by Congress, by the 
Executive, or by the Supreme Court. It can only be changed 
by the people, as set,forth in article V, and I sincerely hope 
that it will remain as it is. 

I contend, therefore, that it is unfortunate that a private 
business was waved aside by the Supreme Court as having no 
constitutional grounds to object to its own destruction. For 
the Court to say that constitutionality was not the question 
is a technical evasion to avoid the issue that no fair-minded 
citizen should forgive or forget. 

The T. V. A. is not only unconstitutional, but it is a well- 
organized attempt to set a precedent that will establish Fed- 
eral ownership of all industry, commerce, and business. 
This decision shuts the door to freedom and public rights. 
It paves the road for a dictator and opens wide the door to 
State ownership or communism. If Congress and the people 
allow this decision to stand there is no industry in the United 
States that cannot be taken over by the Federal Government 
whenever it chooses to do so. That is, of course, if consti- 
tutionality rests upon the opinion of the Supreme Court or 
upon past acts of Congress. 

It is well to bear in mind that a dam is not an aid to naviga- 
tion. On the contrary, it is an obstruction to navigation 
unless a system of locks are incorporated in such dam. It is 
not actually a flood-control project unless it is kept partly 
empty to absorb the first shock of floodwaters. The dams 
were constructed under the pretense that they would be an aid 
to navigation, but they are in reality power projects, and 
part of a well-organized plan toward Federal ownership. 

I am here as a representative of the people, and as such 
I can only stand in defense of my people. In order that we 
may have a clearer understanding of the Government’s atti- 
tude and interpretation of the constitutional law, I respect- 
fully request the Supreme Court or Congress to show where 
in the Constitution powers are delegated to Congress to en- 
act, and for the Supreme Court to uphold, the Gold Reserve 
Act, the T. V. A., socialized medicine, and private corporations, 
created by special acts of Congress, or by Executive order 
under the laws of the District of Columbia, Delaware, Ten- 
nessee, Maryland, and so forth, and for regimentation of 
agriculture, and destruction of crops and cattle; for Congress 
to delegate power to the State Department or anyone else to 
negotiate trade pacts at the expense and destruction of our 
farm and mine production; for the Social Security and Un- 
employment Act or Acts; for turning over to the President and 
the Secretary of the Treasury $2,000,000,000 in gold, and for 
incorporating in the act, that “Under the exclusive control 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, with the approval of the 
President, whose decisions shall be final and not be subject 
to review by any officer of the United States” (Gold Reserve 


Act of 1934). 
WHAT POWER HAS CONGRESS? 


The Constitution bestows upon Congress the power of all 
legislation and also the power of regulation. I shall now 
quote from article I, section 8. This section is plain and clear. 
Congress has the power “to tax,” to “collect such tax, duty, 
imposts, or excises,” to “pay debts and provide for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare of the United States,” 
which means for the general welfare of all people equally. 
The question is how shall it be done. The answer is by 
economy in Federal administration. Operation or small 
overhead reduces all cost of production, it opens markets, 
increases sales, provides more employment, greater prosper- 
ity, and full consumption. 
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We cannot attain prosperity by borrowing or by the distri- 
bution of money to increase buying power and greater con- 
sumption. It does not work that way. We must instead 
reduce overhead, so that our $60,000,000,000 income will show 
a profit, and as business adjusts itself and regains markets 
for its products, our Nation will again climb to an $80,000,- 
000,000 Nation. The point I wish to make is: That Congress 
is responsible for legislation and it must also supervise 
regulation so no injustice will be committed with congres- 
sional sanction. If Congress can enact legislation, it must 
by the same token understand it; so it follows, all legislation 
enacted should be constitutional, or else Congress does not 
perform its duty. Now, which is it? 

Congress also has the power to abolish bureaus, investi- 
gate and reject appointments, repeal any act, remove judges, 
and even remove the President; and these are only a part 
of the total congressional powers. Now, then, as I see it— 
inasmuch as Congress must bear the brunt of all mistakes, 
no matter who commits such errors, and as it is held respon- 
sible by the people for legislation and regulation of the Gov- 
ernment—the sensible thing to do is to accept this responsi- 
bility and act within the constitutionally delegated powers. 
If this is not done, that is, responsibility courageously ac- 
cepted, Congress invites public contempt in nonperformance 
of its delegated duties. 


Additional Appropriations for, and Continuance of, 
the Public Works Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PIUS L. SCHWERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 7, 1939 


Mr. SCHWERT. Mr. Speaker, since 1933, when the first 
allotments were made for construction of public-works proj- 
ects, under the P. W. A. program, sufficient experience has 
been accumulated to determine whether Federal participa- 
tion in the construction of local public-works projects is prac- 
tical and feasible. 

Certain aspects of such a plan were necessarily experimen- 
tal in the beginning. To begin with, it was open to question, 





whether or not a Federal department could aid in the con- ‘ 


struction of such projects efficiently. I think that it has been 
pretty clearly shown that this could be done. The organi- 
zation, which has been functioning under the direction of the 
Public Works Administrator, has had presented to it almost 
every conceivable form of public improvement. Naturally, 
these improvements fell into certain classifications, such as 
schools, hospitals, waterworks, sewage systems, toll traffic 
facilities, and similar undertakings. 

Owing to the fact that no organization has ever had 
presented to it, in an equal space of time, so many projects 
in the various classifications it has been possible to set up 
standards by which all projects could be judged. ‘There 
were, of course, varied problems, and while no two projects 
were exactly alike there were broad general rules which 
could be applied for the testing of projects in each classi- 
fication. As a result of this the municipalities and political 
subdivisions, which have taken advantage of the various 
public-works programs, have been given the advantage of 
a very much broader experience and knowledge concerning 
the type of project which they contemplated building. This 
has resulted in the construction of very much better facili- 
ties than would, as a general rule, have been provided by 
the sponsors of the projects had they been left to their own 
devices. 

A survey of projects already completed indicates quite con- 
clusively that in almost every case the completed project 
is a lasting credit to the cotnmunity where it has been built. 
One result of building these projects has been the increase 
in the intrinsic value of the community, which will most 
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certainly be reflected over a period in better real-estate 
values throughout the area. 

It would seem apparent, therefore, that there is a real and 
continuing necessity for a permanent organization within the 
Federal Government to use effectively the experience which 
has been accumulated during the public-works programs 
which have been or are being carried to completion. The 
necessity for such an organization within the Federal Gov- 
ernment is very clearly evident from the fact that every 
program of the Public Works Administration has generated 
applications for assistance in the construction and financing 
of projects far in excess of the funds available. 

This shows beyond any question of doubt that there exists 
throughout the country a real need for the construction of 
necessary and desirable facilities and that the ready coopera- 
tion of local governments can be depended upon. There- 
fore, the necessity exists for a permanent Government de- 
partment to handle such construction programs, and it would 
seem unfortunate, indeed, if there were to be a too sudden 
lapse in the functioning of such programs. The result would 
be a let-down in the flow of business created by previous 
efforts. This let-down would be felt in architectural and 
engineering circles, in legal and municipal finance circles, 
by the contractors and the labor they employ, by steel mills, 
the lumber industry, and every industry which contributes 
materials and supplies that are used in an extensive build- 
ing program. 

Another class that has been greatly benefited by these 
programs is that great and rather inarticulate body known 
as “white collar” workers who find employment in indus- 
tries stimulated by construction activities. 

In view of the fact that there is now on file with the 
Public Works Administration a vast number of projects 
whose sponsors, in good faith, spent time, effort, and money 
to design and prepare for construction, it would seem most 
logical to take prompt steps for the establishment of a 
permanent organization which could study these plans and 
develop them further. It could, as well, turn its attention 
to aiding in the preparation of more projects for construc- 
tion. It would then be ever ready to put into actual con- 
struction thousands of projects, with the resultant benefits 
to our national economy. We have come a long way on this 
road. It would be foolish to turn back now. 

With the permission of the House, I am including in my 
remarks a list of the projects pending before the Public 
Works Administration in Erie County, N. Y., which might be 
eligible for allotment if additional appropriations were pro- 
vided for a new P. W. A. program: 


' 

















Total es- 
rater 
Location Type of project Loan Grant Total pee ne 
costs 
Springville__.....--- WOM hak ch eteed annie $165, 600 | $165,600 | $368,000 
OS nen eB ose a gen Neb ctaibise Ale 249, 300 | 249, 300 554, 000 
North Tonawanda-_}| Disposal plant..._}---.---.-- 354, 144 354, 144 786, 988 
Orchard Park. -.----- Wy RO Siena bencnemninaa 71, 765 71, 765 159, 478 
NI a clriecenctniiys Water mains__--_--}- -| 38,779 38, 779 86, 176 
Cheektowaga---..-_- School addition... |-......--- 27, 954 27, 954 62, 120 
a, Seteenetnase Oks coco 26, 730 26, 730 59, 400 
INE aS cictheincciccstonst | School No. 18__---j-- 267, 531 267, 531 594, 514 
Lacka wanna. .....-- Municipal build- 56, 250 56, 250 125, C00 
ing. 
PNR cncrinns Combination sew- 157, 500 157, 560 350, 000 
ers. 
Grand Island_-...--- rN iat Tn ng 58, 500 58, 500 130, 000 
Lackawanna..__....}| High school___...-].. 697, 631 697, 631 | 1, 550, 293 
Hamburg. ........- Retaining wali____}-......--- 9, 000 9, 000 20, 000 
Cheektowaga........| Incinerator........}.-......-- 46, 151 46, 151 102, 558 
acca tlie Drains............}.....-----]1, 125, 000 }1, 125, 0CO | 2, 500, 000 
ea cen School No. 40_..-- | $349,000 | 285,546 | 634, 546 634, 546 
West Seneca_...--- So a Cee 93, 951 93, 951 208, 779 
I vctitciccscenpitcitinn Waterworks im- [........-- 1,170 1, 170 2, 600 
} provement. | 
Bufialo - - scieaeensn| Civie building.._.}| 312,000 255, 272 567,272 | &67,272 
Peete hes ti aoe 813,000 | 665, 182 {1,478,182 | 1, 478, 182 
ese a2 | City hospital_..._- 338,000 | 276,545] 614,545] 614, 545 
Tonawanda_........| Swimming pool.._} 49,000 | 40,090 | 89, 080 | 89, 099 
I So in © 33, 000 | 27, 000 60, 000 | 60, 009 
Bowmansville_____ a Waterworks___.___].-.....-- 8, 140 8, 140 | 18. O88 
NR os ct | Water miains..---|----------| 11,614 | 11,614 | 25, 810 
Ricci entail SUN a cescectnscniniiadiaes Lesnesatajetealcediia 135, 000 135, 000 | 300, 000 
es ie ate a |i. $94, 000 js 151,345 7, 045, 345 | 11, 447, 439 
‘ | i 








Investigation of Un-American Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WILLIAM H. WHEAT 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 3, 1939 
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Mr. WHEAT. Mr. Speaker, under a general leave granted . 


to the Members of the House to extend their remarks in the 
debate on a resolution to expand and continue the investiga- 
tion of un-American activities by the Dies committee, I desire 
to submit to the House some observations which I believe per- 
tinent to the subject. 

Being a new Member of this House, I trust my colleagues 
will indulge me for a short time while I respectfully submit 
these observations. 

The Dies committee and its operations have been the sub- 
ject of much approbation on the one hand and a good deal 
of criticism on the other. There may be some ground for 
criticism of some of the aspects of the investigations carried 
on by the committee, but in my humble opinion there can be 
no grounds for criticism of the purposes of the investigation 
and the efforts of the Dies committee to uncover the extent 
and the purposes of alien “isms” being propagated in this 
country among our people. 

I think much of the criticism of the Dies committee has 
arisen from a lack of definition of purpose and a misunder- 
standing of the objectives sought by this investigation. 

I speak 1n an effort to clarify the purposes of the com- 
mittee’s operations and the objectives of its investigation 
and thereby eliminate the misunderstandings which I believe 
exist, which, in turn, have given rise to some very bitter criti- 
cisms of the committee’s activities. 

The question may be fairly asked that if the committee or 
any Members of this Congress believe that the communistic 
or fascistic ideas of government are so wrong as to consti- 
tute a crime, why have not Earl] Browder, an openly avowed 
Communist, and his associates, also openly avowed Com- 
munists, not been arrested, tried, and imprisoned for their 
views and activities? 

It is also a fair question to ask why, if communism and 
fascism as political beliefs and expressions are criminal, have 
not the openly communistic daily and weekly newspapers 
been suppressed and their editors and publishers convicted 
ana imprisoned? 

Why have not the openly avowed leaders of the fascistic 
and the Nazi groups in this country been arrested and con- 
victed and imprisoned? 

The point I am raising is whether or not a communistic 
belief and activity is a crime under the Constitution and the 
laws, and whether or not fascism or nazi-ism or any other 
“ism” as a political belief is a crime under the Constitution 
and the laws. 

The Supreme Court has held, I believe, in at least one case, 
that the right of an individual to advocate a change of gov- 
ernment from our present form, including the abolition of 
the Supreme Court itself, exists under the Constitution and 
is not a violation of the law. 

I understand that the rights of free speech and free press, 
and the freedom of religious and political beliefs under the 
Constitution, give any citizen the right peacefully to advo- 
cate a change of our form of government, even though he 
may advocate the adoption of a dictatcrial form of govern- 
ment such as the fascistic government of Italy, the nazi 
government of Germany, or the communistic government 
of Russia. 

I also understand that under the Constitution and the laws 
when two or more persons conspire to change our form of 
government not by the peaceful methods of the ballot box 
but by the seizure of the Government by force of arms or 
by the interference by force with the due processes of gov- 





ernment, they have crossed the line of sedition and have 
become guilty of high crimes and misdemeanors, for which 
aliens must be deported and citizens must be apprehended 
and, if found guilty, imprisoned or fined, or both. 

It is just here that I believe the misunderstanding has 
arisen with regard to the operations and objectives of the 
Dies committee. 

That there are groups—how large and influential we do 
not yet know—working in the United States to bring about 
the overthrow of our form of government and the adoption 
of a totalitarian form of government is well established. 
That these groups are extensive and are busily at work 
propagating their political beliefs among the people is also 
well established. Some of these groups advocate a com- 
munistic form of totalitarian government such as exists in 
Russia. Some of them advocate a totalitarian form of gov- 
ernment such as exists in Italy and Germany. 

If the activities of these various groups and their 
“fronts’”—which mean various societies and organizations 
being used to mask their rea] activities—are advocating and 
working for a change of our constitutional free republic into 
a totalitarian form of government, it is vitally important 
that the activities of these groups be brought into the 
open, made public, and carefully scrutinized, in order that 
those who desire to continue our constitutional republic as 
our form of government may have due notice of these activ- 
ities and may move to oppose them. No individual in this 
House or out of it could fairly oppose that view. 

These various groups ought not to object to having their 
activities made public in order that the whole country may 
know what they are seeking to achieve and how they are 
seeking to achieve it. But the Dies committee has uncovered, 
I understand, a vast amount of evidence which needs to be 
further investigated, indicating that some of these groups are 
not stopping at the point of merely trying to persuade a 
majority of the people peacefully to vote to overturn our 
present form of government and adopt some form of totali- 
tarianism. It is said, I think on the authority of some mem- 
bers of the Dies committee itself, that the committee does 
have evidence that activities are being carried on for the 
purpose of producing such interference with the orderly 
processes of government and the orderly conduct of industry 
and business as to discourage our people to the point where 
they will be ready to embrace some other form of government 
than the one we have. 

If that is true, sedition is being committed; the perpe- 
trators ought to be apprehended; those who are aliens ought 
to be promptly deported; and those who are citizens ought to 
be brought to trial. 

A learned trial judge, in defining a seditionist, has this to 
say: 

* * * To say, then, that a person is a dangerous, able, and 
seditious agitator is to charge him with being a disturber of public 
tranquillity and guilty of acts by writings, speeches, and otherwise 
tending to the breach of the public order, all of which is inimical 
to good society and the highest and best interests of the people. 
Such acts and conduct even in this free country must make the 


person therewith charged an object of public distrust, reproof, and 
contumely * * * (181 Pacific, 373; 257 Federal, 378; 64 North- 


western, 921). 


Now, Mr. Speaker, if and when two or more persons go 
beyond even the line of breaching the public order or dis- 
turbing the public tranquility and plot to produce a condition 
in which they may by force of arms seize the machinery of 
government, overthrow it and forcibly install some form of 
dictatorship, then those persons are guilty of a crime which 
falls within the category of sedition, if not treason, and they 
ought to be apprehended and appropriately dealt with. 

I understand it to be the purpose and objective of the Dies 
committee to pursue investigations into just such circum- 
stances and actions to determine whether or not there are 
persons and groups who are, by writings, speeches, and other- 
wise, disturbing the public tranquility, breaching public order 
and setting up a condition which would lead to the further 
step of seizure of our governmental machinery by force of 
arms. 
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If there is any Member of this House who believes that 
such activities ought not to be investigated and exposed, 
let him rise in his place in this Chamber and say so. 

With world afiairs in such a chaotic condition, and with 
a determined effort being made within our own country by 
various groups to propagandize in the interests of some 
totalitarian form of government now being practiced in other 
parts cf the world, it seems to me that it is not only the duty 
of every Member of the Congress, but a privilege as well, to 
raise his voice against any continuance of this sort of activity 
in America. 

From what I understand, the Dies committee, it seems to 
me, has uncovered a real desire on the part of certain fac- 
tions in this country, not only to seize control of but to over- 
throw our Government. 

We who believe in the Constitution of the United States 
and in a free republic as the best form of government do 
not think there is a place in this country for those aliens 
who disagree with the principles laid down in the Consti- 
tution. 

If they disagree with our constitutional form of govern- 
ment, they may do that under the protection of the very 
Constitution itself, but let that disagreement be open and 
above board in order that those of us who are devoted to 
the. Constitution and our free government may combat it 
in the open. 

My understanding of the term “un-American activities,” 
which it is the duty of the Dies committee to investigate, 
is this: 

It is not an un-American activity for some to disagree with 
others as to our form of government. It is not an un-Amer- 
ican activity for those who disagree with constitutional gov- 
ernment to say so openly. It is not un-American for them 
to advocate a peaceful change of government. But it is 
un-American for anybody to endeavor to so interfere with 
the orderly processes of government, to secretly conspire 
and act to interfere with the orderly processes of industry 
and commerce in order to produce such poverty, insecurity, 
and dissatisfaction with the existing government as to en- 
able them to persuade a majority of the voters to overthrow 
the government by ballot or to enable them by force of arms 
to seize the instrumentalities of government and subdue the 
people by force of bullets. 

I come from an agricultural district consisting of eight 
counties, with a population of about 300,000 people, in the 
heart of the Corn Belt of Illinois. In my district are located 
three large universities and many medium-sized and small 
businesses. I can assure this House that the people of my 
district are patriotic Americans first and partisans afterward. 
They do not believe in any tampering with or the destruction 
of any of the protective provisions of our Constitution. 

When our forefathers came to this country they did so to 
get away from the tyrannies of the Old World, the very tyran- 
nies that are now being practiced in Russia under com- 
munism, in Germany under nazi-ism, and in Italy under 
fascism. I have nothing to say about what form of govern- 
ment the people of Russia or of Germany or of Italy shall 
choose for themselves. But I do say that our forefathers 
sought in the Constitution to keep forever from this land of 
ours those tyrannies which drove them from their homes in 
the Old World. They set up the Constitution and our form 
of government for that end. They spilled their blood on 
many a battlefield in order to establish this free Government 
which we enjoy today. 

We have successfully operated under the Constitution for 
150 years. It is the belief of the people of my district, and 
it is my belief, that we should continue to operate under our 
Constitution. They believe, and I believe, that it is our duty 
to pass on to posterity the heritage of freedom which our 
forefathers shed their blood to pass on to us. We believe in 
the preservation of America and American institutions for 
Americans. Mr. Speaker, I assure you that I considered it 
not only a duty but a privilege as well to cast my vote in favor 
of the continuance of the Dies committee. 


Foreign Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 7, 1939 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY MINDEN POST, NO. 94, AMERICAN 
LEGION, DEPARTMENT OF NEBRASKA, FEBRUARY 2, 1939 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the ReEcorp, I include a resolution passed by the 
American Legion at Minden, Nebr. I am informed that this 
was a large Legion meeting and that, in the opinion of the 
resolutions committee, the following resolution expresses the 
opinion of a majority of the people of my congressional 
district: 


Be it resolved by Minden Post, No. 94, of the American Legion, 
Department of Nebraska, That we are opposed to any armament or 
preparation for any war except what may be reasonably necessary 
for defense, and that we are opposed to any interference by our 
Government in any controversy between foreign nations, and that 
Wwe are opposed to any public. statement being made by any official 
of our Government which might involve us in any foreign en- 
tanglements. 

We remember well the course of events in 1916 and 1917 which 
resulted in getting us into that World War. We think we see much 
similarity in the present situation. There are several million of 
us who participated in that war in the military service. The 
resulting benefits to humanity from our participation in that war 
are far from satisfactory and we do not want our country to engage 
in another such war. Millions for defense is all right, but not a 
cent for interference in the squabbles of other nations. Be it 
further 

Resolved, That we intend to hold our Congress and the officials 
of our Government strictly accountable for any action they may 
take or any public utterance they may make which may involve our 
country in a quarrel between other nations or which may result 
in war except a defensive war. 

(The above resolutions adopted by unanimous vote by Minden 
Post, No. 94, of the American Legion, Department of Nebraska, at 
its regular meeting February 2, 1939.) 

Dr. H. S. ANDREwSs, 

A. I. PETERSEN, 

JAY H. BRACKEN, 
Resolutions Committee. 


Venereal-Disease Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 
HON. JOHN M. HOUSTON 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 7, 1939 
REMARKS OF DR. THOMAS PARRAN AT THE TWENTY-SIXTH 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE 
ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C., FEBRUARY 1, 1939 





Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following speech by 
Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service, who a few days ago received from the 
American Social Hygiene Association the William Freeman 
Snow award in recognition of his leadership of the campaign 
against syphilis and venereal diseases: 

Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Roosevelt, and friends, it is with profound 
gratitude that I accept this award. May I express my deep appre- 
ciation to the committee on awards for the great honor which has 
been bestowed upon me. My sincere thanks to you, Mr. Chairman. 
It means much to me to have this gift from your hand. 

Some 13 years ago I enrolled as a pupil of William Freeman 
Snow in tke elementary principles of venereal-discase control. 
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During these years he has been the patient teacher, the wise coun- 
selor, always eager to help his pupils in their efforts to solve the 
scientific and social aspects of this problem. In one sense, there- 
fore, this award comes to me as a certificate of progress. For in Dr. 
Snow’s school we work as we learn. As we gain a little proficiency we 
are put to practice it for the good of mankind. Perhaps this occasion 
symbolizes the commission laid upon all of us to work harder and 
fight more intelligently for the good cause from this day forward. 
In the first few skirmishes since we have all begun to fight to- 
gether, the spirochete has been on the losing side, but we are 
dealing with a resourceful opponent, an opponent which for cen- 
turies has spread and multiplied throughout the civilized world. 
It does not retreat except for cause. It is immovable in the face 
of earnest conversation and wishful thinking. 


The control of any disease involves three stages: First comes the 


patient efforts of scientific investigators in the laboratory, at the 
bedside, and in the field to learn the nature of the disease, its 
mode of spread, and the best methods of prevention and treatment. 
It is necessary that we perfect our tools for use against any disease 
before there is hope of controlling it. For three decades we have 
had the basic knowledge necessary to control syphilis, but public 
ignorance of the problem prevented in this country any effective 
action against it. In the face of this discouragement, however, 
doctors and health officers have continued patiently to measure the 
size of the problem, to test and appraise the effectiveness of their 
tools. Their value has been demonstrated. In the Scandinavian 
countries, particularly, syphilis has been made a rare disease. As a 
result, it has been possible in recent years to speak confidently of 
what can be accomplished by putting science to work in the con- 
trol of syphilis. 

Not until the past year or two have we been able to develop com- 
parable tools against gonococcus infections. Through the use of 
sulfanilamide, however, it is now evident that a large proportion 
ef cases can be cured promptly, which means that we can attack 
this infection also with assurance of success. 

The second stage necessary for the control of any disease is edu- 
cation of the public concerning it. In this the American Social 
Hyziene Association long has played a prominent part. The people 
are at last convinced that syphilis and gonococcus infections are 
dangerous to life and health, a danger which we need not endure. 
Citizens are eager for facts. The public has demanded that health 
agencies and the medical profession put their knowledge to work. 
As a result there has followed promptly the third stage, that of 
action. 

The first action on a national scale for the control of the venereal 
diseases was taken last year when Congress passed the La Follette- 
Bulwinkle Act. This act provides for cooperation of the Public 
Health Service with the States and localities to attack these diseases 
simultaneously on 48 State fronts and in a thousand communities 
with an increasing scale of governmental support. The States are 
doing their part. More than $5,000,000 of State and local moneys 
have been made available as a result of this Federal action. 

Three years ago 16 States had full-time venereal-disease control 
officers; today there are 29. Thirty-seven State health departments 
were furnishing antisyphilitic drugs for poor patients then; ail 
except Utah are doing it today; 14 States furnish such drugs for all 
patients. For the first time all State health departments furnish 
free serologic tests for syphilis and examinations for gonorrhea, 
Forty-four States now provide case-finding service. The reporting 
of disease has improved phenomenally, a very significant indication, 
I think, of the increased confidence of the private physician in the 
methods and purposes of the public-control program. Doctors, 
nurses, and social workers are being trained for the task according 
to the best-known scientific methods. 

In addition, 10 States now have laws requiring premarital physical 
examinations, including laboratory tests, which will minimize the 
spread of syphilis to the next generation. 

In order to take care of the large increase in the number of new 
patients seeking treatment, the number of clinics has risen from 
one clinic for each 130,000 persons to one for each 80,000 persons in 
the general population. This is not enough, and the service is not 
yet good enough. I repeat, as a Nation we have just started tc 
fight syphilis. The main job is ahead of us, but the movement is 
forward and the trend is up. 

But action by governments is not enough to deal with a problem 
such as this, which affects the whole people. Increasingly there is 
needed a strong national voluntary agency through which citizen 
interest can make itself felt. We are fortunate in having such an 
agency in the American Social Hygiene Association and its national 
antisyphil: s committee which was organized last year. Working 
actively on this program also we have had great citizens’ groups, 
such as the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the American 
Legion, and the United States Junior Chamber of Commerce. In- 
terested citizens everywhere have contributed their time and effort, 
Your presence here today, Mrs. Roosevelt, will be a great encourage- 
ment to such citizens in their efforts to improve the health condi- 
tions of their own communities. 

I have referred to the fact that the American people now con- 
sider syphilis to be a serious epidemic disease, which it always is; 
not the punishment for sin, which it frequently is not. Our public- 
health attack upon it, therefore, has been primarily an epidemio- 
logical and a chemical attack. This is the first job of a health 
officer. 
as such we should lend our efforts to remove these conditions which 
promote the spread of the venereal diseases. In whatever measure 
we are successful in this objective, there will accrue spiritual bene- 
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fits even more important to us and to our families than the 
absence of infectious disease. 

It is for this reason, Dr. Farrand, that although I believe govern- 
mental leadership to be essential in a united and successful attack 
upon the venereal diseases, the prime factor today, as it has always 
been, is the work of your organization in enlisting the citizen's 
army which must bear the brunt of this and every other effort of 
civilized men and women to lift us by our boot straps. No matter 
how excellent the drugs to fight syphilis or how able the doctors, 
no matter how competent and considerate the clinical service, 
nothing important will occur unless we as a people understand our 
need for such service, unless we are willing to use it intelligently 
and faithfully, and unless we make the clear-cut choice to spend 
tax money for the prevention of misery due to syphilis and gonor- 
rhea rather than bear the larger costs of care for the stricken. 

The awareness of this situation to be seen at every hand, I firmly 
believe, is the cumulative result of your 20 years of effort since the 
World War, Dr. Snow, and ladies and gentlemen of the American 
Social Hygiene Association. What I have done has been merely to 
execute that part of the whole plan which was given me as my 
personal responsibility. The task is not finished. It has not be- 
come easier. But, thanks to Senator La FoLLeTre and Congressman 
BULWINKLE, who were leaders of the good fight in the Seventy-fifth 
Congress, we can say confidently that the task is at last possible. 
And to you, Mrs. Roosevelt, who symbolize the great-hearted women 
who are leaving this Nation happier and more wholesome than our 
generation found it, in behalf of this oganization, I promise that 
the task will be done. If human effort can achieve it, our children 
shall be free of this burden which it is in our power to lift. 





Recent Progress Against Syphilis and Gonorrhea 
and Its Relation to the National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOHN M. HOUSTON 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 7, 1939 





ADDRESS BY DR. R. A. VONDERLEHR 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include a speech by Dr. R. A. 
Vonderlehr, Assistant Surgeon General, United States Public 
Health Service. 

Public policy demands that adequate treatment be abun- 
dantly available to every man, woman, or child who suffers 
from syphilis and that every infected person be given the 
opportunity to continue those treatments until cured, regard- 
less of economic or social status. 

Public-health authorities must insist upon treatment in 
order to protect the other members of the public, and if 
legislative support for proper control work languishes it is a 
failure of legislative education. 

Dr. Vonderlehr’s speech is as follows: 


There has always been a close relationship between the health of 
the civilian population and the physical condition of the fighting 
forces of a nation. This connection has been closer with syphilis 
and gonorrhea than with most other diseases, and despite the con- 
trol efforts of official and voluntary agencies, the former diseases 
remain a major health problem. But the trend seems to indicate 
that success is ahead. 

Twenty-five years ago the directors of the newly formed American 
Social Hygiene Association selected a health officer to head that 
organization. Time has demonstrated the wisdom of that selection. 
Under his administration the association has undertaken first 
things first. Fighting syphilis, fighting gonorrhea, are among its 
foremost objectives. 

The relationship of this voluntary organization to the campaign 
was established early. The need for governmental action in the 
public-health aspects of social hygiene work was appreciated by the 
forward-looking organizers of the association 4 years before the 
movement was given official national recognition. And even then 
this recognition did not come until a war demonstrated the vast 
prevalence of syphilis and gonorrhea in America’s manpower. 

Before 1914, public opinion regarding the venereal diseases con- 
spired to hide syphilis, neglect treatment, and spread syphilis. 
Since then a sense of public responsibility has been gradually 
evolved which demands that we find syphilis, treat syphilis, and 


However, we are not only health officers but citizens, and | | prevent syphilis. 


In the control program during recent years emphasis has been 
placed upon the mest practical public-health principles. This 
course has been pursued because the frailty of human nature 
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appears to make it more practical to attain an important end 
ugh emphasis on physical rather than moral measures. Yet 
health officers, with all other public-spirited citizens, realize the 
need for the application of both the physical and the moral prin- 
ciples of social hygiene in order to develop the finest type of human 
being in future generations. 
PROGRESS IN RECENT YEARS 


The headway which has been made in the application of new and 
intensified public-health principles during the past 2 or 3 years has 
been most encouraging. This progress has been so extensive that 
I shall summarize only a portion of it. 

The use of serologic surveys to determine the prevalence of 
syphilis has given valuable information. The Public Health Service 
has recently completed a study of serologic blood tests performed 
on 78,000 college students, which has established a rate of approxi- 
mately two per thousand syphilitic individuals for this group. 
Industry, particularly the railroads, has also employed routine 
serologic tests in the selection of new employees and, to a lesser 
extent, as a part of the routine examination of old employees. 
Limited reports indicate that the prevalence rate for syphilis in in- 
dustrial employees ranges from 4 to 6 percent. While there is some 
evidence that the rate in industry may be inaccurate because of 
the influence of selective factors, these surveys nevertheless em- 
phasize the need for effective control of syphilis in industry. 

Blood testing of large population groups has been undertaken 
in several communities, and the people have cooperated enthusi- 
astically in each instance. In Chicago, for example, a straw bailot 
among a large group of people indicated that 90 percent were 
willing to submit to a serologic test for syphilis. 

The distribution of antisyphilitic drugs by State health depart- 
ments has increased from 1,400,000 doses in 1935 to 2,800,000 doses 
in 1938. The total sales of arsenical drugs in the United States 
increased from 4,300,000 doses in 1935 to 6,700,000 doses in 1937. 

Although sulfanilamide is used for the treatment of several in- 
fections other than gonorrhea, the amount of this drug which is 
sold is of some interest. More than 267,000 pounds of sulfanila- 
mide was sold in the United States during 1937, while the 1936 sales 
were negligible. Figures for the calendar year 1938 are not yet 
available. 

During the fiscal year 1936 the number of venereal-disease clinics 
reporting to State health departments was 713; during 1938 the 
number of these clinics had increased to 1,254. In the first 4 
months of the 1938-39 fiscal year the total number of these clinics 
was 1,415, or almost double the number in 1936. All States except 
South Dakota, Utah, and Wyoming reported at the beginning of 
the present fiscal year that they either myaintained or cooperated 
in the maintenance of clinics for the treatment of venereal diseases. 

The number of new admissions to, as well as the total number of 
treatments given in, clinics maintained by or in cooperation with 
State health departments, has increased steadily year by year. 
During the fiscal year 1937 over 149,000 new patients were admitted 
to venereal-disease clinics, and a total of approximately 3,800,000 
treatments were reported as having ben administered. In the 
fiscal year 1938 the number of new clinic patients increased to 
over 197,000, and the number of treatments to approximately 
5,200,000. 

In the period from 1927 to 1937 the number of serologic tests 
performed in State laboratories tripled. The fiscal year 1933 marked 
a further increase of 37 percent in the number of serologic tests 
over the 1937 total. 

There has been a great dearth in the personnel available for 
service in the campaign to control syphilis and gonorrhea. In or- 
der to meet this demand the Public Health Service, in cooperation 
with several State health departments, has aided in the organiza- 
tion of postgraduate training courses in venereal disease control. 
This postgraduate training, financed to a considerable extent with 
funds available under the provisions of the Venereal Disease Con- 
trol Act and title VI of the Social Security Act, has been located 
in nine centers. The courses are offered to health Officers, phy- 
sicians, public health nurses, and medical social workers who are 
employed by or cooperating with health departments in the control 
of the venereal diseases. Both theoretical training and practical 
demonstration of methods and technics are made available. 

Nineteen State departments of health have made some form of 
provision for approval or licensing of laboratories for the perform- 
ance of serologic tests for syphilis. In view of the recent findings 
of the Committee on Evaluation of Serologic Tests for Syphilis, 
indicating that a few laboratories are not doing efficient serologic 
work, and because of the importance of these tests in the campaign 
against syphilis, it is believed that special emphasis should be 
placed upon this aspect of venereal disease contro] administrative 
practice during the next year ortwo. The excellence of the present- 
day serologic tests for syphilis when they are properly performed 
permits no excuse for the few laboratories whose work is not up to 
standard. 

All these services have been badly needed for many years. They 
are needed for humanitarian reasons. They, and even more ex- 
panded services, will be required to control syphilis. 

SYPHILIS AND MANPOWER 


There is no better example of the need for intelligent, prolonged 
national action than the crippling effects of syphilis on our man- 
power. 

The United States is planning a concerted drive to bring national 
defense up to a standard which will insure the future of our 
Government against all conceivable odds. In doing so we must 
not forget the need for an armed force free from syphilis. We 
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should have learned that lesson well during the World War. Let 
us review conditions in the male population of military age. 

Study of the men drafted in the last war revealed that syphilis 
was diagnosed by clinical methods alone without the aid of labora- 
tory tests in 19,114 of 2,500,000 men. Only the obvious cases were 
accounted for since routine serologic tests were not done. 

An estimate of the number of men of military age infected with 
syphilis in the present population has been made from data assem- 
bled in recent surveys (1936-37) in the United States. This study 
shows that 324,000 of the Nation’s 20,000,000 men between the 
ages of 20 to 39 years, inclusive, would be found so infected. The 
significance of this estimate is evident when we recall that of our 
men only 260,783 were killed or injured in action during the entire 
World War. Thus, casualties due to syphilis at the present time, 
in this age group, would exceed considerably our total battle cas- 
ualties during the entire period of the last war. 

And this is not the complete story of syphilis as a military prob- 
lem. An additional 67,000 of the 18,000,000 white men in the age 
group 20 to 39 years, and an additional 43,000 of the 2,000,000 
Negro men in the same age group, would acquire syphilis eah 
year. True, prophylactic measures under rigid military control are 
relatively effective. But the militia must be selected from the 
civilian man power, and this selection from the total male popu- 
lation available would require several years. With 324,000 syphilitic 
men at the beginning of hostilities and 100,000 more each additional 
year, syphilis would, indeed, assume a major problem. 

The cost—local, State, and Federal—of treating these 324,000 
syphilitic men now in peace time would be $15,000,000 the first 
year, and each year thereafter the bill would diminish. The Tech- 
nical Committee on Medical Care stated in its report to the Na- 
tional Health Conference last summer that $50,000,000 a year 
would be necessary to bring syphilis and gonorrhea under control 
in the entire population. In this connection the people of the 
acer rl have some pertinent decisions to make about the public 

ealth. 

We, as a nation, have agreed that we must have a strong national 
defense. We have unhesitatingly authorized the purchase of flying 
fortresses at a cost of $285,000 each and the construction of battle- 
ships at a cost of $70,000,000 each. 

Armaments are essential to national defense. Alone they do not 
Prepare us for war. Much depends upon the physical fitness of the 
men who man them. 

Is it not a waste of money and of men to spend millions on the 
treatment of syphilitic soldiers as we did during and shortly after 
the World War and provide inadequately for the civilian control of 
syphilis beforehand? 

Should not adequate provisions be made for civilian syphilis 
control not alone for humanitarian reasons but as an essential in 
the national defense program? 

The public-health stage is set. A successful war against syphilis 
is assured. Now is the time to act. 





Workers Demand the Right To Bargain Collec- 
tively Through Representatives of Their Own 
Choosing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 7, 1939 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, how much longer will this 
Congress delay the amendment of the Wagner law? 

Practically every Member of the House realizes that the 
act has not brought industrial peace. Complaints against its 
operation are widespread. Almost daily protests are being 
received from workingmen, complaining because the right of 
collective bargaining is taken from them and their organiza- 
tion and placed by the Board in the hands of organizations 
which do not represent the workers, which are not for collec- 
tive bargaining purposes the choice of the employees. 

As an illustration let me read this protest from Laurel- 
Gale, Pa.: 

ROSEDALE EMPLOYEES ASSOCIATION, 
Laureldale, Pa., January 13, 1939. 
Re National Labor Relations Board. 
Hon. CLtarE HOFFMAN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I am president of Rosedale Employees Association, a 
Pennsylvania nonprofit corporation formed for the purpose of col- 
lective bargaining, and having a membership of about 1.500 of an 
approximate total of 2,800 employees of Rosedale Knitting Co., 
Laureldale, Berks County, Pa. 

On or about June 8, 1937, we filed a petition with the National 
Labor Relations Board requesting an investigation and certification 
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of the association as the exclusive bargaining agency for all workers 
of Rosedale Knitting Co. The Board never held a hearing in the 
matter, and after repeated efforts to induce it to do so we with- 
drew the petition on or about November 23, 1938, after almost a 
year and a half of inaction by the Board. 

Immediately after withdrawing the above petition we filed a 
new petition under section 9 (c) of the N. L. R. A., setting forth 
that we represented a majority of the employees of Rosedale Knit- 
ting Co. and requesting the Board to investigate the situation, 
and either to certify us as the exclusive bargaining agency or to 
hold an election to determine what organization, if any, repre- 
sented a majority of the employees. The only other labor organi- 
zation interested in the matter is the American Federation of 
Hosiery Workers, a C. I. O. affiliate, having about 500 of the Rose- 
dale employees as members. 

It would appear that if we were affiliated with the C. I. O., or 
possibly even with the A. F. of L., we would have had our certifica- 
tion or election long ago. Since we are an independent union, 
however, it seems that we are refused a certification or a vote for 
that reason. If the N. L. R. A. is to be administered on a basis of 
majority rule only if that majority happens to belong to one of 
the two largest national unions, something is radically wrong with 
the act. 

We are now faced with the proposition that the only way to secure 
recognition of what we consider our rights would be to go on strike, 
an alternative which we were under the impression the N. L. R. A. 
was intended to obviate, and one which would work a great hardship 
upon us. 

In the meantime Rosedale Knitting Co. has entered into a con- 
tract with the American Federation of Hosiery Workers, which 
directly, in our opinion, violates the N. L. R. A., and we charge the 
Board with being fully aware of this fact. Using this contract as an 
excuse and a justification, Rosedale Knitting Co. is now bringing 
open pressure to bear upon employees to join the federation and is 
operating a quasi-closed shop. The result of this is, of course, a 
violation of the act, in that the company is, by “discrimination in 
regard to hire or tenure of employment or any term or condition of 
employment,” encouraging membership in the federation and dis- 
couraging membership in the association, when in fact and law the 
federation has never been certified as the exclusive bargaining 
agency. We charge that the Board is also fully aware of this 
condition. 

The only reason the Board has given our attorney for its refusal 
to act is that many of our members joined our union in 1933-35. 
This is like saying that we must reaffirm our allegiance at regular 
intervals or else become obsolete, or, like Representatives, “rejoin” 
the House every 2 years. 

Believe it or not, so far are we from being a company-dominated 
union that Rosedale Knitting Co., by its apparently illegal con- 
spiracy with the federation, might aptly be called a union-domi- 
nated company—something unique in labor-employer annals. 

Inasmuch as indications point to a congressional investigation 
and possible revision of the N. L. R. A. and its administration. we 
wish to bring to your attention with all the force at our command 
the above situation. We would like you to do whatever you can to 
see that we are secure in our rights under the N. L. R. A. and that 
this and similar discrimination by the Board against independent 
labor organizations are stopped. 

Yours respectfully, 
Epwarp W. Heck, President. 


Amendments to the Wagner law have heen proposed. 
There is no longer reason why we should delay giving them 
consideration. 

Industrial peace will be hastened if we so amend this law 
as to acccmplish the purpose for which it was enacted; if we 
so amend it as to secure to employees the rights which the 
seventh section of the act declares they shall have, but which 
have in practice been denied them. 


Investigation of Un-American Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH A. McARDLE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 3, 1939 


Mr. McARDLE. Mr. Speaker, in casting my vote in favor 
of continuation of the Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities I have in mind the need to explore the methods and 
examine the extent of alien and domestic forces engaged in 
propagating political doctrines foreign and hostile to our 
native democracy. 

I have little fear for the eventual survival of our present 
form of government. I have faith in the sturdy American 
love for freedom and the fierce American determination to 
protect liberty at whatever cost. 


Yet in a world confused and befuddled by wide break-down 
of the accepted order of things, I recognize the existence in 
@ small minority of a state of mind fertile to the hysterical 
promises of messiahs of many political doctrines. I believe 
this is the time to air the extent to which foreign panaceas 
are being used to woo Americans into the toils of strange doc- 
trines as this totalitarian state or that seeks to draw us from 
our natural orbit into a strange alliance with race hatred, 
atheism, paganism, and bloody persecution. 

But there is a danger from within of which I am not 
unmindful in casting this vote. That danger is that we 
should embrace the methods of inquisition, slander, and 
prejudgment adopted abroad and engage in an orgy of witch 
burning instead of a calm, an open-minded, and a fair 
American inquiry. 

The chairman of the committee on the floor of the House 
has just admitted to mistakes in past procedure. As a new 
Member of this body, it is not mine to judge. But the gentle- 
man from Texas has given us his word that those mistakes 
will be rectified. 

It is inconceivable to me that any committee composed 
of Members of this House will stoop during the future course 
of this inquiry to prostitute its high position by un-American 
methods of investigation. 

I vote for a continuation of the investigation that the 
cancerous propaganda of social destruction spread by moral 
gangsters representing foreign dictators may be bared to the 
understanding of the American public. 

I hope and trust and pray that the committee in which I 
teday place such confidence will pursue its task in an objec- 
tive, inquiring manner, giving fair play to all, giving every 
rational person a chance to be heard, protecting the innocent 
and the weak, and protecting the committee against those 
who would use the committee as a sounding board to vent 
their spleen and malignity on honest Americans just because 
they hold social and political beliefs different from their 
own. 


Disqualification of Federal Judges 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. HANCOCK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 7, 1939 


Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call the attention 
of the House to a bill I have just introduced in an effort to 
strengthen and improve the law with reference to the dis- 
qualification of Federal judges having tmterests or relation- 
ships which are likely to bias or prejudice their judgment in 
cases coming before them. It is far from a perfect bill, but 
it deals with a subject that needs legislation. 

A week ago the whole country was shocked and scandalized 
by the publication of a letter written by Hon. Thomas E. 
Dewey, district attorney of New York County, to our distin- 
guished chairman of the Judiciary Committee, giving factual 
data regarding certain transactions of Senior Judge Martin 
T. Manton of the Second United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. Six specific transactions are described in the letter, 
and if the statements are true there are strong grounds for 
suspecting, at least, that an honored member of a high Fed- 
eral court has been guilty over a period of years of the 
grossest corruption in office. 

Most of the gentlemen here read Mr. Dewey’s letter, and I 
will not attempt to review it, but let me briefly summarize 
two of the transactions that are described to indicate the 
seriousness of the charges. 

The first charge grows out of the case of the Schick Dry 
Shaver, Inc., against Dictograph Products Corporation, Inc., 
involving the basic patent for electric shaving devices. It 
was tried in district court and decided in favor of the Shick 
company. An appeal was taken to the Second Circuit Court 
of Appeals, of which Judge Manton was the senior member. 
The case was reversed and decision rendered for the Dicto- 
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graph company by a divided court, Judge Manton being one 
of those who voted for reversal. 

Between the date the appeal was taken and the time the 
decision was handed down the man principally interested in 
the Dictograph company, through the agency of a man named 
Spector, gave or loaned Judge Manton, or corporations owned 
or controlled by him, sums aggregating $52,000, and after the 
decision supplied the judge or his corporations with an addi- 
tional $25,000. 

Incidentally, Spector was convicted for contempt for de- 
stroying records that had been subpenaed and which were 
thought to contain evidence pertinent to the transaction, and 
a man named Bracken was presented to the court by the 
grand jury for punishment for contempt of court for refusal 
to produce records relevant to the New York district attorney’s 
investigation of Judge Manton’s office. 

Let me mention one other matter brought cut by Mr. Dewey. 
A man named McGrath was made a trustee of the Prudence 
Co., Inc., in a reorganization proceeding brought under 77B 
of the Bankruptcy Act. He had been recommended by Judge 
Manton to the district judge who made the appointment as 
a man worthy of receiving such an appointment. From time 
to time McGrath received fees and allowances, and when they 
amounted to $32,000 he turned over $12,000 to Judge Manton. 

These facts and the others set forth in his letter were 
brought to light after a year’s careful investigation into Judge 
Manton’s affairs by Mr. Dewey and members of his staff. In 
so doing he has performed a duty which a less painstaking, 
alert, and fearless prosecuting attorney might not have 
undertaken. 

I do not mean to pass judgment on the charges that have 
been made. Judge Manton may, as he states, have a com- 
plete and satisfactory explanation of all of them, and I sin- 
cerely hope he has. The implications are so grave, however, 
that nothing but a thorough sifting of the facts will satisfy 
the public now. There can be no doubt that the controversy 
in which Judge Manton is the central figure, if not vig- 
orously pursued to a final conclusion, will cast reflection on 
the courts and weaken public confidence in the courts and 
the administration of justice. That must not be allowed to 
occur. It is to be hoped, if not expected, that the Federal 
Department of Justice and the office of the district attorney 
of New York County will cooperate in an effort to find the 
truth in the Manton case and see that justice is done rather 
than go their separate ways in a spirit of suspicion and 
rivalry. 

During this past week I have heard a number of people 
dismiss the charges against Judge Manton by the flippant 
remark, “Dewey is ambitious.” Let me say in reply that if it 
is sinful to be ambitious this House contains many very 
wicked men. 

The Attorney General issued an interesting statement when 
Mr. Dewey’s letter became public. He said that on the pre- 
vious Wednesday, 5 days before, he went to New York and 
discussed with the judge the desirability of his resignation 
and received the judge’s assurance that he would resign. 
He also said: 


Upon taking office on January 2, on the basis of information 
available in the Department of Justice, the Attorney General took 
under his personal direction the immediate consideration of the 
charges against Judge Manton. The Attorney General is con- 
vinced that the resignation of the judge will facilitate the thor- 
ough investigation of charges against the jurist and protect the 
administration of justice by keeping the courts completely above 


suspicion. 

This statement raised a number of questions in my mind. 

If the information revealed by Mr. Dewey and the press 
was available in the Department of Justice, how long had it 
been there? 

If the Attorney General knew the facts on January 2, and 
took the Manton matter under his personal direction, why 
did he wait until January 25 to ask the judge to resign? 

If an investigation was under way in his office and he was 
convinced that the resignation of the judge would facilitate 
the investigation of charges, why did he wait until January 
30, after the publication of Mr. Dewey’s letter, to announce 
the resignation? 
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Why did his predecessor in office fail to take any action on 
the “available information”? 

If he did not have the evidence, but merely rumor and 
hearsay, why did he suddenly demand the judge’s resig- 
nation? 

If Mr. Dewey and the press had not disclosed some of the 
facts, would the whole matter have been hushed up and the 
judge allowed to sit on the bench indefinitely and resign at 
his convenience? 

But another and more important question occurred to me, 
as it must have to many of you. I wanted to know what pro- 
tect’on the law gives to litigants against having to submit to 
the jurisdiction of biased or prejudiced judges in Federal 
courts. I have not had time to make any but a cursory ex- 
amination of the law, but I find that litigants have almost 
no protection at all. There are the bribery sections of the 
Criminal Code and a provision—section 373, title 28—-mak- 
ing it a crime for a Federal judge to practice law, but the 
only disqualification section I find is section 24 of title 28 of 
the United States Code. It is quite brief; let me read it to 
you. 

When it appears that the judge of any district court is in any 
way concerned in interest in any suit pending therein, or has been 
of counsel or is a material witness for either party, or is so related 
to or connected with either party as to render it improper, in his 
opinion, for him to sit on the trial, it shall be his duty, on applica- 
tion by either party, to cause the fact to be entered on the records 
of the court; and also an order that an authenticated copy thereof 
shall be forthwith certified to the senior circuit judge for said cir- 


cuit then present in the circuit; and thereupon such proceedings 
shall be had as are provided in sections 17 and 18 of this title. 


This action is applicable to district judges only, and it gives 
them complete and final discretion to determine whether it is 
proper for them to sit in trials in which they are personally 
interested. 

In my bill I have attempted to take that discretion away 
and lay down positive rules with penalties for disobedience. 
I doubt whether there is a State in the Union with so weak a 
law on the disqualification of prejudiced judges. I have looked 
at several of them. The bill contains most of the provisions 
of section 15 of the judiciary law of New York State, some of 
the existing Federal law, a little from the Canons of Judicial 
Ethics adopted by the American Bar Association in 1924, and 
a few ideas of my own. I have no pride of authorship, and 
I know that no public bill introduced by a Member on this 
side of the aisle is allowed to pass under the present regime. 
It is my hope—fatuous, perhaps—that lawyers here and else- 
where will be stimulated to study this subject and that we 
may without too much delay enact legislation to correct what 
I believe to be a serious defect in Federal law. 

Men concerned with good government have recognized from 
the earliest times that independent, impartial, and incorrupt- 
ible courts are essential to good government. 

Thou shalt not wrest judgment; thou shalt not respect persons, 


neither take a gift; for a gift doth blind the eyes of the wise and 
pervert the words of the righteous (Deuteronomy 16: 19). 


The American Bar Association adopted Canons of Judicial 
Ethics in 1924 “as a proper guide and reminder for judges, 
and as indicating what the people have a right to expect 
from them.” Among the 34 canons I find the following: 


He—the judge—should not incur obligation, pecuniary or other- 
wise, which will in any way interfere, or appear to interfere, with 
his devotion to the expeditious and proper administration of his 
duties. 

He should not enter into any business relation which in the 
normal course of events reasonably to be expected might bring his 
personal interest into conflict with the impartial performance of 
his official duties. 

It is desirable that he should so far as reasonably possible refrain 
from all relations which would normally tend to arouse the 
suspicion that such relations warp or bias his judgment, or prevent 
his impartial attitude of mind in the administration of his official 
duties. 

He should not accept any presents or favors from litigants or 
from lawyers practicing before him or from others whose interests 
are likely to be submitted to him for Judgment. 


The chairman of the committee which framed and recom- 


mended those canons was ex-President, ex-Chief Justice 
William Howard Taft. 
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The President of the United States when he was Governor 
of New York went to great lengths in 1931 in saying— 

It is repugnant to our sense of the proper administration of 
justice that judges should be permitted to engage in business 
during their term of office. This principle admits of no doubt and 
should be applied throughout the State. 

We know that practically all of the judiciary, Federal and 
State, is composed of men of the highest standards of recti- 
tude, private and official, that they jealously guard the good 
name of the court and are keenly aware of their duty and 
great responsibility to retain the respect and confidence of 
the peeple by administering the law fairly and impartially. 
For their protection and the protection of litigants there 
should be a law on the Federal statute books definitely pre- 
scribing the grounds for the disqualification of judges in 
certain cases and imposing punishment for violating such a 
statute. 

To my mind there is no crime more despicable than a 
betrayal of public trust. 


Amlie Should be Confirmed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 7, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE GAZETTE AND DAILY, OF YORK, PA. 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my own remarks in the Recorp, I include herein 
an editorial appearing in the February 2, 1939, issue of the 
Gazette and Daily, of York, Pa., entitled “Amlie Should be 
Confirmed.” Because of my warm friendship for Tom Amlie, 
I desire to take this means of expressing hearty approbation 
of Tom Amlie’s integrity, ability, character, and qualifica- 
tions. To me it is absurd that anyone should question Mr. 
Amlie’s sound patriotism, his devotion to American institu- 
tions, his thorough scholarship, his grounding in economics. 

If we have reached the point, Mr. Speaker, that we cannot 
advise and consent to the appointment of a scholar of 
national reputation because he may espouse ideas differing 
with ours, then, indeed, one may entertain fear for the future 
of America. 

I may add that the liberals, who comprise the majority of 
the voters in my congressional district, thoroughly approve 
of the appointment of Tom Amlie to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and that in panegyrizing Tom Amlie I sincerely 
believe [I am representing truly the majority sentiment of my 
cwn people. 

The editorial is as follows: 

{From the Gazette and Daily of York, Pa.] 
AMLIE SHOULD BE CONFIRMED 

Last week the President appointed Thomas R. Amlie to fill a 
vacancy on the Interstate Commerce Commission. The appoint- 
ment was greeted with howls of Tory rage. The reactionaries in 
the Senate immediately began marshaling their forces to block his 
confirmation. 

From the editorial rash that has broken out in the newspapers 
of the country, and especially among the top flight slanderers of the 
New Deal, it would seem that the word has gone out ordering 
Amlie’s appointment killed by the press. The editorializing about 
the matter is so similar in structure that one could easily be led 
to believe that those who are condemning Amlie’s appointment are 
writing from the same cutline. 

The tirade against Amlie is made up of the three stock arguments 
that have become too familiar with us in recent years: (1) Roose- 
velt makes a gesture of contempt for his opponents; (2) the con- 
fidence of business is being destroyed; and (3) communism. 

One would think that persons of any imagination at all would 

r ARC ave discarded these shop-worn frauds. But again and 
are dragged out to discredit any Roosevelt move. 
ynsider the facts in the matter of Amlic’s appointment. 
ire 11 members of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
ix A Democrats. Five are Republicans. The 

rm of one Republican has expired. Roosevelt, in naming a suc- 


; 
i 
n they 
us & 


these at pr n 
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cessor, chose Amlie who is neither a Republican nor a Democrat. 
He is a member of the Progressive Party in Wisconsin, which until 
lately was the dominant political party in that State. 

As a Representative in Congress, Amlie stood on a par with Maury 
Maverick in ability and in his representation of the people of the 
whole country. He was independent. He was incorruptible. He 
was sincere. He was one of the most energetic Members of Con- 
gress. And he was a member of the group of young Congressmen 
known as “Young Turks” and hailed throughout the country for 
their constructive liberalism. 

In the recent elections Amlie was defeated in his try for a 
Senate seat. 

Hugh Johnson doesn’t call Amlie an outright Communist, but he 
fears he might be. Of course, anything more liberal than a 
cyanosed dead eagle is anathema to Johnson since he cast off the 
robes of liberalism which he wore with such ill grace. So John- 
son shudders in his iron pants for fear that Roosevelt, by his 
recent appointments, is trying to erect an imitation Bolshevist 
Party on the ruins of the Democratic Party. 

Mark Sullivan inadvertently pays Amlie a compliment rarely re- 
ceived by any man. He argues that Amlie, as one of the 11 Inter- 
state Commerce Commissioners, would exercise such an influence 
that his appointment is likely to scare business into dismay. 

Think of it! Business, the great moving force of this country, 
in Sullivan’s own opinion, being chased to the tall timbers by one 
lone Interstate Commerce Commissioner! Business running away 
from profits for fear that a former Congressman, who declared the 
people of his district elected him and therefore he would serve 
them, might say “Boo!” 

And then Sullivan reveals a type of thinking that is all too com- 
mon in this country. He implies that an Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner should be the servant of business. 

It is high time that the Johnsons and the Sullivans were told 
that the United States is more than just business. It is the whole 
body politic. Any appointment to any governmental agency should 
be predicated upon service to the country, not service to some 
predatory interest. 

If Amlie were some hack lawyer, totally undistinguished for any- 
thing but obscurity; if Tom Amlie were just a run of the mine 
political spoilsman, if he were some obscure ordinary businessman, 
not one of his present detractors would raise his voice against him. 

What these calumniators fear, however, is not that Amlie will 
be a nonentity on the Commission. Your average American citi- 
zen cannot name three of the present Commissioners. They fear 
that Tom Amlie will bring to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the same integrity and the same concern for the general welfare 
that characterized his career as a Congressman. 

They have not produced a single valid argument as to his unfit- 
ness for the office. All they can say of him is that he will not play 
their game. And because of that, and because they will use any 
stick to whip Rocsevelt, they will try to destroy him. 

On his record in Congress alone, Tom Amlie deserves to be 
confirmed. 


The Present Job of Government and Private 
Capital in Our Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 7, 1939 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, the Department 
of Agriculture has just released statistical summaries of Gov- 
ernment and private debt, which are of particular interest 
at this time. The data includes summaries covering approx- 
imately two decades, beginning in 1920. 

In the 1920’s, as we went from depression to prosperity, 
private investment increased by five to six billion dollars a 
year. Private investment is, of course, essentially the same 
as private debt. Widespread private investment, or debt, does 
not differ greatly from national debt except that often it is 


| not paid back. The increase in private investment, or debt, 


gave use more production and more jobs and therefore more 


| consumer purchasing power. 


Since 1930 private investment has been far below normal 
and the Federal Government has had to step into the breach. 
In a capitalistic society like ours capital for investment must 
be supplied or the wheels stop turning. Either individuals 
must supply it or the Government must supply it, or both. 

Since 1930 Federal indebtedness has been increasing at an 
average of about $2,500,000,000 a year. This is less than half 
of the annual increase in private indebtedness during the 
1920’s, and together with debts of Government agencies has 
hardly been sufficient to offset the shrinkage in private debts. 





fi ries 
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A substantial part of the increased Federal debt has gone 
to replace a $15,000,000,000 shrinkage in private long-term 
debts since 1930. Another part has gone to offset a $20,000,- 
000,000 shrinkage in bank loans. Add together the present 
private debts and the Federal debt and you have a total today 
somewhat less than in 1930. See table 1. 

While the Government since 1930 has added less per year 
to the national debt than did private enterprise in the 1920’s, 
each dollar of Government debt produced more results in 
terms of increase in national income than did a dollar of 
private debt or investment in the 1920’s. See table 2. 

The real question about Government debt is now how we 
are going to carry it, because with lower interest rates and a 
smaller private debt the carrying charges on both Govern- 
ment and private debt in 1938 were 14 percent less than in 
1930. See tables 3, 4, and 5. These interest payments 
took a somewhat smaller share of the national income than 
in 1930 and a much smaller share than in 1932. The real 
question is how the Federal Government may most effectively 
invest and spend for productive and social purposes until 
such time as private capital can carry its fair share of the 
social load, now increased because of the entirely different 
world outside of the United States and by the persistent un- 
employment problem within. Unemployment is the source of 
many of our internal difficulties. 

Another question with regard to Government investment 
or debts is what the Nation gets for those expenditures. How 
do the tangible and social assets of Government compare 
with the net Government debt? One attempt to evaluate 
Federal and other Government assets—buildings, roads, and 
so forth—shows assets of over $70,000,000,000 at the end of 
1938 and a net debt of $51,000,000,000. See table 6. 

We must do some deep thinking immediately on the proper 
balance between Government and private investments and 
upon new productive opportunities for surplus farmers and 
displaced city people. The creation of these opportunities is 
now the great test and task of our democratic form of govern- 
ment, and its most effective performance at present is the 
right combination of both private and public investment in 
productive effort and socially desirable services. 


TABLE 1—Government debts, private long-term debts, and bank 
loans and discounts, United States, 1921-38 


{ Millions of collars} 





Loans Total 


7 aes and dis- ‘cata | Grand 
Govern. | Federal | SI? | moat | tones’ | counts, | Psat | total, 
ment, [A8EPCIES,) local Govern-| term all ac- term Govern- 
June June June | ment Dec. tive nd ment 
302 i banks, “a and 
301 30 3 3i¢ June bank Sag 
~ s loans private 
1921._.| 23,737 450 &, 476 32, 663 48, 682 77, 458 110, 121 
1922...| 22,711 730 9, 893 33, 334 51, 200 78, 959 112, 293 
1923...| 22,008 1, 062 10, 598 33, 668 55, 234 85, 521 119, 189 
1924...] 20,982 1, 231 11, 633 33, 846 60, 156 91, 504 125, 350 
1925...| 20,211 | 1,506] 12,830 | 34,547] 64,895 98,652 | 133,199 
1926...] 19,384 1, 659 13, 664 34, 707 69, 861 105, 9i2 149, (19 
1927__.} 18, 251 1, 789 14, 735 34, 775 75, 156 112, 470 147, 245 
1928_..} 17,318 1, 866 15, 699 34, 883 80, 121 119, 713 154, 596 
1929...| 16,639 1, 867 16, 760 35, 266 83, 224 124, 657 159, 92¢ 
1930...) 15,922 1,871 17, 985 35, 778 84, 500 125, 010 160, 788 
1931.._| 16,520 1, 885 19, 060 37, 465 83, 131 118, 342 155, 807 
1932__.| 19, 161 2, 130 19, 330 40, 621 80, 192 108, 282 148, 903 





1933. --| 22, 158 3, 27 19,517 | 44,954 | 75, 594 97,982 | 142,936 


1 Interest-bearing debt of the U. S. Government, p. 410, 1937 Report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, except that data for 1938 were taken from U. 8S. Department of the 
Treasury. 

2 Total amount of outstanding securities wholly or partially exempt from Federal 
income taxes of the (1) Federal Farm Loan System, (2) Federal Home Loan System, 
and (3) the Reconstruction Finance Corporation as reported on p. 466 of the Annual 
Report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 1937, except that data for 1938 from U.S. 
Department of the Treasury and include debt of the newly created agencies, Com- 
modity Credit Corporation and Federal National Mortgage Association. 

3 Includes both long- and short-term issues. Annual Report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury for year ended June 30, 1937, p. 466, except that data for 1938 are from U.S. 
De yartment of the Treasury 

otal private long-term Tdebt in the United States; 1922, 1930, and 1934-37, inclu- 
sive, are Department of Commerce estimates, “Long-term debts in the United States, “A 
1937, and Survey of Current Business, January 1939; estimates for 1921 from “Pri- 
vate long-term debt in United States, * National Industrial Conference Board. All 
other vears prior to 1938 based on National Industrial Conference Board data (same 
source) with adjustments by Agricultural Adjustment Administration to bring into 
agreement with tae Department of Commerce series. 1938 is preliminary Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration estimate. 
6 Loans and discounts all active banks, Comptroller of Currency reports (1938 is 
preliminary). 

Source: Agricultural Adjustment Administration, Division of Program Planning, 

Agricultural] Industrial Relations Section. 


TaBLE 1—Government debts, private long-term debdts, and bank 
loans and discounts, United States, 1921-38—Continued 


{Millions of dollars] 
























Loans | moa} 
U. 8. Federal State : Private | —— = ite to| — 
Govern- beanctas:| and Total long- an 5 ean 
ment, |"Fine | local, |Govern-} term, | “500 term | ee 
June 30 June ment Dec. hontie and | ‘and 
30 30 31 coed a 
une : 
30 
} ne 
1934...| 26, 480 6,735 | 18,823 | 52,038 aaa 21, 431 | 
1935.-.| 27,645 | 10,177 | 18,972 | 56, 794 20, 419 | 
1935...| 32,756 11, 066 19, 212 63, 034 20, 839 
1937...| 35,803 | 10,547} 19,152 | 65, 502 22, 698 | 158, 535 
1938._.| 36, 576 7, 989 19, 170 63, 735 21, 380 155, 115 











TaBLE 2.—Increases in national income produced and in long- 
term debts, United States, 1921-27 and 1932-38 


RATIO OF CUMULATIVE INCREASE IN INCOME TO INCREASE IN LONG-TERM DEBT, 4.14 TO 1 
Long-term debt 


| Increase 
National} over Federal | 





income!| base ; : State 
nelud- 
year —— and Private } Total 
.. local 2 





agencies) 

Billon | Billion | Million | Million | 

dollars doliars | dollars | dollars 
0 








Million | Million 
doliars dollars 














! 


Oia a ak lene 52.6 24,187 | 8,476 | 48,682] 81,345 
eae hes Siac acai dstaan 61.7 91} 23,441 | 91803 | 51,200} 84, 534 
aati et icles wibisia ti e 69.8 17.2 23, 070 10,598 | 55, 234 | 68, 902 
| NtrperCERRERIRETTES 69.6 17.0} 22,213 | 115633] 60.155 | 94°02 
eee ee ee 77.1 24.5] 21,717 | 12,830| 64,895 | 99,442 
NE est ele nated akan 78.5 25. 9 21, 043 3, 664 6Y, 861 104, 568 
sti dihicsciodtnaas) 77.2 24.6 | 20,040} 14,735 | 75,156 | 109,931 
_ el — |- } 

Cumulative total_.|_..-..__- GA ices Beas ipa a oes 

1921-27 increase.......--.- a Bu ott 84,147 | 6,250 | 26,474 | 28, 556 


RATIO OF CUMULATIVE INCREASE IN INCOME TO INCREASE IN LONG- i RM DEBT,7.81 TOL 

















Wa he eitciedsindaax 40.0 0 21, 291 19, 330 80, 192 320, 813 
Ps es sceneckeeeiclccnncedimedctibencneacen 42.3 2.3 25, 437 19, 517 75, 594 120, 548 
SEE ee a 50. 1 10.1} 33,215 | 18,823 | 74, 300} 126, 338 
Pisa acts tateiscibiaBadhspehunsikcte ited | 55.2 | 15.2 37, 822 18, 972 72, 831 124, 625 
POA Sos oc | 63. 5 23.5 | 43,822 | 19,212] 71,459] 134,493 
i cctiechidesiccininchintasassiininih 69.8 29.8 46, 350 19,152 | 70,335 | 
ROR es ate 60.0 20.9 | 44,565 | 19,170 | 7 70, 000 | 
Cumulative total_._|......_- Went. 2 ee Se a 
1932-38 increase...........}...-_.__- — | 23, 274 | $160 | 3 10, 192 12, 922 


1 1921-27, National Industrial Conference Board; 1932-37, Seuareoned of Com- 
merce; 1938, Agricultural Adjustment Administration estimates. 

2 Includes both long- and short-term issues. 

3 Decrease. 

Agricultural Adjustment Administration, Division of Program Planning, Agri- 
cultural Industria! Relations Section. 


TABLE 3.—Government debt and interest charges, United States, 
1921-38 


[Millions of dollars] 


Sn 




















Federal State and local Total Government 

Narcer creer 

: Rate . | Rate | : | Rate 

Debt! er of in- | Debt 4 Inte ™ | of in- | Debt | inter of in 

= terest § = terest = terest 

bee 1 ee ae Ow Ms fj! ; | 

Percent Percent Percent 
1921__| 23, 737 1, 030 4. 339 &, 476 380 4.48 | 32,213 | 1,410 4. 38 
1922__} 22,711 963 |} 4.240} 9,893 452} 64.57 | 32,604} 1.415 | 4. 34 
1923__| 22, 008 927 | 4.214 | 10, 598 4n4 4.57 | 32,606 | 1,411 4. 33 
1924. _} 20, 982 877 4.180 | 11, 633 532 4.57 | 32,615 1, 409 4.32 
1925. .} 20, 211 830 4.105 | 12,830 585 4.56 | 33,041 1, 415 4.28 
1926__| 19, 384 793 4.093 | 13, 664 623 4. 56 33, 045 1, 416 4.28 
1927__| 18, 251 723 | 3.960 | 14,735 672 4. 56 32, 986 } 1, 395 4. 23 
1928__| 17,318 671 3.877 | 15, 699 716 4. 56 | 33, 017 1, 387 4. 20 
1929__| 16, 639 657 | 3.946 | 16, 760 763 4.55 | 33.399 | 1/420 4.25 
1930__| 15, 922 606 | 3.807 | 17,985 818 | $4.55 | 33,907 | 1, 424 4. 20 
1931__} 16, 520 589 |} 3.566 | 19,060 863 4.53 | 35,580} 1,452 | 4.08 
1932__| 19, 161 672 3.505 | 19,330 874 4.52 | 38, 491 1, 546 | 4.02 
1933__| 22, 158 742 3.350 | 19,517 878 4.50 } 41,675 | 1.620 3. 89 
1934__} 26, 480 842 3.181 | 18,823 S44 §4 48 | 45, 303 1, 686 | 3. 72 
1935-.| 27, 645 751} 2.716 ‘ 833 | $4.39 | 46,617} 1,584) 3.40 
1936. _| 32, 756 838 2. 559 818 54 26 | 51,968 1, 656 | 3.19 
1937__| 35, 803 924} 2 582 797 | $4.16 | 54,955 | 1,721 3.13 
1938__| 36, 576 947 2. 589 | 797 (4. 16)| 55, 746 | 1.744 3. 13 








1 Interest-bearing debt (June 30) interest on which is exempt from Federal income 
a 1937 Annual! Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, p. 410, except 1938 is from 
U. 8S. Department of the Treasury. 

2 Renee payable at June 30 interest rate, 1937 Annual Report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, pp. 352 and 442, except 1938 is from U. 8. Department of the Treasury. 

3 June 30 rate, 1937 Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, pp. 352 and 442, 
except 1938 is from U. 8. Department of the Treasury. 

4 Debt of State and local governments (on or about June 30), interest on which is 
exempt from Federal income tax, 1937 Annual Report of the Secretary ofthe Treasury, 
p. 466, except 1938 is from U. S. Department of the Treasury. 

§ Department of Commerce debt studie s (other years interpolated) see p. 178, Long- 
term Debts in United States, for 1922 and 1930, and January 1939 Survey of Current 
Business for 1934-37, inclusive. 
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TaBLeE 4.—Private long-term and Government debt and interest 
charges, United States, 1921-38 


[Millions of dollars] 





Total Govern- 
ment and private 
long-term— 


Private '— Government— 





Long- 
term 


Rate of 
inter- 


B - 





¢ 48,682 | 2,77 5.68 | 32,213] 1,410 4.38 | 80,895 4, 

922 51,200 | 2,976 5.81 | 32,604] 1,415 4.34] 83,804 4, 391 

02% 55, 234 | 3, 187 5.77 | 32,606] 1,411 4.33 7, 840 4, 598 
1924.__...._._} 60,156] 3, 471 5.77 | 32,615 | 1,409 4.32] 92,771 4, 880 
Os 64,895 | 3,725 5.74 | 33,041 | 1,415 4.28 | 97,936 5, 140 
| ee 69, 861 4,017 5.75 | 33, 048 1, 416 4.28 | 102, 909 5, 433 
1027. .........] 75,156.| 4,329 5.76 | 32,986 | 1,395 4.23 | 108, 142 5, 724 
1928...._.....| 80,121 | 4,623 5.77 | 33,017 | 1,387 4.20 | 113, 138 6, 010 
1020. ........-.1 63,2241 4,803 5.77 | 33,399 | 1,420 4.25 | 116, 623 6, 222 
Road 84,500 | 4,882 5.78 | 33,907 | 1,424 4.20 | 118, 407 6, 306 
OE ign t 3 83,131 | 4,805 5.78 | 35,580] 1,452 4.08 | 118, 711 6, 257 
eee 80,192 | 4,603 5.74 | 38,491 | 1,546 4.02 | 118, 683 6, 149 
OR sd 75,594 | 4,324 5.72 | 41,675 | 1,620 3.89 | 117, 269 5, 944 
1934__........] 74.300 | 4,185 5.63 | 45,303 | 1,686 3.72 | 119, 603 5, 871 
1935..........| 72,831 | 3,987 5.47 | 46,617 | 1,584 3.40 | 119, 448 5, 571 
ii. ae 71,459 | 3,838 5.37 | 51,968 | 1,656 3.19 | 123,427 5, 494 
RN ace 70,335 | 3,713 5.28 | 54,955 | 1,721 3.13 | 125, 290 5, 434 
1938... ot 5.25 | 55,746 | 1,744 3.13 | 125, 746 5, 419 


rs 3, 675 





_— 


! Data in all columns for the years 1922, 1930, and 1934-37, inclusive, are Depart” 
ment of Commerce estimates (as of Dec. 31). Data for other years based on estimates 
contained in ‘‘Long-term debts in the United States,” 1937 and Survey of Current 
Business, January 1939; the estimate for 1921 was taken from ‘Private long-term 
debt in United States,’”’ National Industrial Conference Board. The National 
Industrial Conference Board debt estimates in million dollars are: 1922, 50,694; 1930, 
85,774: and 1934, 76,757. 

2 Debt of Federal and of State and local governments, interest on which is exempt 
from Federal income taxes, 1937 Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
(p. 465). For details concerning interest charges and rates see table III (Govern- 
ment debt and interest charges, United States, 1921-33). 

Source: Agricultural Adjustment Administration, Division of Program Planning, 
Agricultural Industrial Relations Section. 


TasLe 5.—interest on specified debts related to national income, 
United States, 1921-38 
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Percent 
1921 . 000, 000 ($53, 644, 000, 000 7.79 
1922 391, 000, 000 | 57,037, 000, 000 7.70 
19:23 , G00, 000 | 64, 501, 000, 000 7.13 
1924 , 009, 000 | 68, 160, 000, 000 7. 16 
1027 40, 000, 000 | 72, 580, 000, 000 7.08 
1926 33, 000, GOO | 74, 795, 000, 000 7. 26 
1997 000, 000 | 75, 000, 000 7. 56 
1928 10, 000, 060 | 77, 359, 000, 000 7.77 
1929 > OVO, 000 | 79, 704, GOO, OBO 7.81 
1930 3, 000, 060 | 73, 542, 090, 000 8. 57 
1021 57, 000, 000 | 61,699, 090, GOO 10. 16 
NE gM ae Ne at ie Cee , 000, 000 | 48, 644, 000, 600 12. 64 
1933 , 000, 000 | 89, 000, 600 12. 90 
1934 , 000, 000 | 53, 172, 090, 000 11. 04 
1935 , 000, 000 | 57, 564, 090, 000 9. 68 
1936 . 000, 000 | 64, 809, 000, 000 8. 48 
1937 000, 000 | 71, 013, 000, 000 7.65 
1938 9, 000, 000 | 66, 000, 000, 000 8. 21 
1939 | 71, 090, 000, 060 7.72 
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2 nt Administration series. Based on Department of Com- 
merce and King’s es ‘s of noacricultural income plus Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration est ; of agriculture’s contribution to the national income. 

Source: Agricultural Adjustment Administration, Division of Program Planning, 
Agricultural Industrial Relations Section. 


Table 6.—Tangible assets and net debdt of all branches of Government 
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Year Dec. 31 June 30 
BONG g cndnintndnntcndnatonctaaktendasennnsseereanesantehennesannas $5, 700, 000, 000 
1916 aati <inesoln'paiviaviat well es eatand ab aa cea aS 6, 100, 000, 000 
1917 ala chdna epoancedaeeeinaedsiaiooedaistantdiaapmca aiid Kikesescansiniaiisbta 7, 300, 000, 000 
1918 cD PO ENT | $31, 900,000, 000 16, 400, 000, 009 
I eon heh 6 didnt alien ieee alienation 32, 900, 000, 000 30, 309, 000, 000 
1000 z 34, 100, 000, 009 30, 600, G90, 000 
I a te Re 35, 300, GOO, 0090 30, S00, 000, O00 
1922 on } 37, 000, 000, 000 | 31, 300, 000, 000 
1923 z | 38, 500, 000, 000 31, 100, 000, 009 
a 40, 399, 000, 000 1, 000, 000, 000 
NOR sta a ai 2, 400, 000, 000 | 0), 000, 000 
SO OE nccsntatiadesces we } 44, 300, 009, 009 | 200, 000, 000 
Ra een ead oe, ae 46, 500, 800, 099 | , 099, 009, 000 
I a i a ee 45, 990, 000, 009 30, 900, 000, 009 
Ii sec ash ics ili sc eich a 51, 200, 000, 000 31, 100, 000, 000 
i a eh er 53, 600, 000, 000 31, 400, 000, 000 
IIIS Tacs ixspssccceshnch nt dehachchbc tsi cbs dgeioeahee cea aaelneioiaaaasiaiaooee de 55, 600, 000, 000 33, 200, 000, 000 
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TaELe 6.—Tangible assets and net debt of all branches of Govern- 
ment—Continued 
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Year June 30 




















1 1938 estimate of tangible assets by Agricultural Adjustment Administration based 
on trend of previous years. 


Source: Central Statistical Board. 





Proposal for Naval Holiday and Arms Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 6, 1939 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, as a citizen and as a Rep- 
resentative of citizens who are greatly concerned over 
existing trends, I should like to see our Government take the 
lead in trying to secure an arrangement by agreement among 
the powers of the earth for a naval holiday and a confer- 
ence on limitation of armaments. It seems to me that in 
this direction lies our opportunity for a supreme service to 
mankind. 

By unanimous consent I present for the consideration of 
the Congress and the country a letter I have written to 
Secretary of State Hull, as follows: 


FEsruary 6, 1939. 
Hon. CorpDELtL HULL, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I am moved to write this letter not only 
because you are our leading official in the field of foreign relations 
but because of the friendship that has existed between us, long 
antedating your career in the service of the Nation, subsequently 
strengthened by our association in the House of Representatives 
and continuing until this hour. It is needless for me to reiterate 
my admiration of you or to accord to you the high place you hold 
in the universal esteem of our pecple as a good citizen and a high- 
minded, conscientious, capable official. 

I am further moved to write this letter to you because of the 
hope held out and the assurance given in point No. 3 of our 
President's four-point program of foreign policy, enunciated by him 
at his press conference on February 3 when he said: 

“We are in complete sympathy with any and every effort made 
to reduce or limit armaments.” 

I am writing to suggest that the time has come when the United 
States should undertake the role which we alone among all the 
nations of the earth are capable of performing with any assurance 
of success—the role of peacemaker. 

I would respectfully suggest that the United States Government 
should proceed without delay to sound out the powers on two 
fundamental propositions: (1) An agreement on a naval holiday 
which would suspend naval construction until January 1, 1941; 
and (2) a proposal that all nations send delegates to a conference 
to discuss limitation of arms, to be held in this Capital City some 
time during the coming summer or fall. 

I believe as firmly as I ever believed anything in my life that now 
is our opportunity to act along these lines, for if we delay action 
there is a prospect that we may find ourselves just another bellig- 
erent in an awful world war, with our opportunity to serve as peace- 
maker gone forever. 

Some may say that with the war psychology pervading the earth, 
now is a queer time to be proposing intervention for peace, but my 
reply to that is that now is exactly the right time, before the nations 
come to grips in a cataclysmic world warfare that might be avoided 
by a little forehanded discussion around a table. Dictators and war- 
mongers would not like such a proposal coming from America, but it 
would be hailed with joy and satisfaction by 99 percent of all the 
peoples all around the globe, for the people who have to do the dying 
and sufiering and to bear the burdens and griefs of war are unspeak- 
ably weary cf war. By espousing a naval holiday and an arms con- 
ference America would instantly win the respect and love of the 
masses in every land. In dictator countries the masses might not be 
able immediately to make their approval articulate, but even there a 
great sentiment would be built up for peace. Nor do I believe that 
such a straight-from-the-shoulder peace move by America would be 
foredcomed to failure. I believe it would be successful. As you s0 
well know, Japan, through her official spokesman, her Foreign Minis- 
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ter, already has stated that she will welcome an opportunity to send 
delegates to such a conference. European dictators may demur, but 
I believe they would fall in line when they feel the pressure of the 
common people of their countries. As for the European democracies, 
I believe they would welcome such a move by America. 

Such a movement coming from Washington would not indicate a 
soft vr weak attitude on our part but would show that, armed in the 
cause of righteousness, we have the strength and the vision and the 
determination to assume a role that no other nation is capable of 
performing nearly as well as we are—the role of peacemaker to relieve 
the world of the fears and tension that now engulf it. 

Let it be known that America stands for conserving and building 
up human values rather than for them down. A great com- 
mander once drove away the animosities and lifted the burdens from 
the hearts of millions of people by saying, “Let us have peace,” and 
by assuring the poverty-stricken men of the Southland that they 
need not surrender their horses, as they would need them for the 
spring plowing. How relieved humanity would be at this juncture if 
there were someone in authority to take the lead in checking the 
war tide, so that we in America might have peace and freedom from 
agitation; so that we might turn to the problems of economic and 
moral rehabilitation that so much need our attention and so that 
the peoples of all other countries everywhere, insofar as their local 
conditions and surroundings will permit, may be vouchsafed the 
same blessings. May I conclude with some words by Neville Cham- 
berlain? I quote from his speech to the Foreign Press Association as 
reported in the London Times of December 14, 1938, when, in dis- 
cussing how happiness comes to nations, he said: 

“Something depends upon our material condition, upon our 
ability to command a standard of comfort which each sets for him- 
self. But even more are we dependent for our happiness upon our 
mental condition, upon our freedom from apprehension, upon the 
possession of that peace of mind without which no material com- 
forts can bring satisfaction. It is the absence of that peace of 
mind which today weighs upon the world and in its turn, by de- 
stroying confidence, prevents us from reaping the material ad- 
vantages to which human progress, in mastering the forces of 
nature, should entitle us. And I would conclude by appealing 
through you to all the nations you represent to realize that our 
aim should be the happiness of all our peoples, and that that 
happiness can be attained if we are willing to lay aside suspicion 
and prejudice, to cease looking for points of difference, and to 
search instead for points of agreement.” 

These are the words of a wise statesman, and I do not know of any 
greater service America could render to the world than to implement 
his philosphy with the means of action, so that around a conference 
table the representatives of the nations may cease looking for “points 
of difference” and may search for “points of agreement.” 

I realize that in the present psychology of the world there can be 
no disarmament that is not mutual, and that with other nations 
arming to the teeth America must build up its defenses, nor do I 
have any criticism of those in charge of our foreign relations, because 
I believe that we are all striving for the same objective—peace on 
earth—though perhaps with different ideas and different plans as to 
how that objective can be reached, but I do hope that you will give 
serious consideration to this proposal of a naval holiday and an arms- 
limitation conference, because I sincerely believe it offers the way to 
break the war psychology and to enable America to render the great- 
est service it possibly could render to the world. 


Very truly yours, 
Louis LuDLow. 


Fortune Magazine Speaks on National Labor 
Relations Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 7, 1939 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. Speaker, there has for 
some time been a considerable amount of critical comment 
in the press and elsewhere regarding the work of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. In view of the many barbs 
which have been thrown at the Board, I was extremely inter- 
ested in an article which appeared a few months ago in a 
magazine which has an established reputation for impar- 
tiality and detached, scientific observation. The publication 
I refer to is entitled “Fortune,” and the article describing the 
accomplishments of the National Labor Relations Board ap- 
peared in the issue for October 8, 1938, on page 56, under the 
title “The G——- D———- Labor Board.” 

According to this article, some 16,200 cases involving about 
3,900,000 employees were brought to the Board by workers and 
labor organizations between October 1935—when the first 
N. L. R. B. hearing was held—and July 1, 1938. Of these 
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cases more than three-quarters were officially closed during 
that period. Of this number, about 16 percent were dismissed 
by the Board or its regional directors, approximately 25 per- 
cent were withdrawn, and an additional 54 percent were set- 
tled by mutual agreement. I was pleased to read that only 
some 5 percent of all the charges filed required a formal 
hearing before a trial examiner. 

That single fact seems to me to be of tremendous signifi- 
cance. It is unanswerable evidence of the fact that the 
Board has heen doing splendid work in conciliating and arbi- 
trating differences between employers and workers. We all 
know that a policy of conciliation and arbitration represents 
the only sound basis for permanent harmonious relations 
between employers and workers. Precisely such a policy has 
been followed consistently by the Board, as the figures from 
Fortune show, and I simply wished, Mr. Speaker, to take a 
brief moment to point out that important fact to this House. 

Inasmuch as the members of the Board have so often been 
represented as terrible ogres about to pounce on all business- 
men in the country, it seems interesting that Fortune maga- 
zine described Mr. J. Warren Madden, Chairman of the Board, 
as— 

A tired, soft-spoken, 48-year-old dean from Pittsburgh, named 
Joseph Warren Madden. He came to Washington with a sound, 
legal background (he personally argued the Jones & Laughlin test 
case before the Supreme Court), a genuinely judicial temperament, 
few if any New Deal connections, and faith in the essential fairness 
and honesty of both industry and labor, a faith that had survived 


his successful chairmanship of the three-man arbitration board that 
settled the Pittsburgh street-car dispute in 1934. 





Agricultural Relief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. JAMES F. O’CONNOR 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 7, 1939 


RESOLUTION OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
GATE OF MONTANA 


Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following resolution 
recently adopted by the House of Representatives of the State 
of Montana: 

House Resolution 1 


A resolution commending Members of the Congress of the United 
tates for introducing a bill designed to guarantee to farmers the 

cost of production 

Whereas 18 Senators and 6 Representatives have introduced in 
the Congress of the United States a bill designed to guarantee cost 
of production to farmers; and 

Whereas it is the sense of this house that such legislation is 
essential if the economic status of agriculture be raised to a parity 
with other industry: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representatives of the Twenty-sixth 
Montana Legislative Assembly do herepy commend said Members of 
Congress for their action in introducing this legislation, and that 
the clerk of this house be, and is hereby directed to convey to each 
of said national legislators this expression of commendation. 


W. P. A. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 7, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. CLARENCE CANNON, OF MISSOURI, 
JANUARY 14, 1939 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, in view of the message of 
the President today, with reference to the Works Progress 
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Administration, I include, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, the following address delivered over the 
radio by my colleague, Hon. CLARENCE Cannon, on Saturday, 
January 14: 


Some time ago a prominent citizen insisted jocularly that if 
W. P. A. was discontinued the unemployed would have to go to 
work. He was loudly applauded, but just about that time his 
son came home from college, and his son-in-law lost his job, and 
suddenly our friend changed his tune and began to say “some- 
thing ought to be done,” and finally was insisting that “the Gov- 
ernment ought to see that men had an opportunity to work.” He 
wrote his Congressman asking if the boys couldn’t get a foreman- 
ship in W. P. A. or be appointed to something in Washington, and 
finally got one of them a local State appointment and put the 
other out on a farm he was abie to buy at depression prices. To- 
day with the boys off his hands and business again on the up- 
grade, he is talking about the public debt, and the malingerers on 
W. P. A., and asking “how are we ever going to pay the bill?” Ap- 
parently circumstances alter cases and the point of view depends 
largely on whose ox is gored—which brings us down to the funda- 
mentals of the proposition. 

The right to labor is inalienable. It is a right. “And the oppor- 
tunity to labor, to earn the daily bread by the sweat of the brow 
is the greatest blessing vouchsafed by a benign providence. In- 
terference with that opportunity is always artificial. Panics and 
depressions are man-made. And being man-made they must be 
man-remedied. The W. P. A. is the most successful plan yet de- 
vised for remedying the situation—of providing work—and of 
keeping body and soul together until economic readjustment again 
permits private industry to take up the burden where it left off. 
The W. P. A. is something new in business and government—an 
experiment—and conducted on such a vast scale as to have no 
counterpart in history, Depressions have recurred periodically in 
all lands, but nowhere from ancient Egypt down through medieval 
Europe to the modern continental nations of either hemisphere 
have such astronomical sums been spent on so inclusive and com- 
prehensive a scale for such a purpose. 

Of course, an expenditure of such unprecedented amounts—in 
so broad a field without blueprints or formulas from the past, is 
inevitably attended by complaint and criticism—and no doubt 
there is ample occasion for both. “Men given work who do not 
deserve it’—‘tmen denied work who should have it’—political 
exploitation—-waste—favoritism—and all the gamut of charges 
which inevitably accompany public expenditures, whether by vil- 
lage, State, or Nation. In my home Congressional District mili- 
tant delegations of Democrats call, write, telegraph—protesting 
against the prostitution of W. P. A. by Republican foremen for 
political purposes. My files are full of vigorous protests by muli- 
tant Republicans against the use, by Democratic foremer, of 
W. P. A. positions to control the election of constables and school 
directors, not to mention Senators and Presidents. And all of 
them are more or less justified. For in the enlistment of per- 
sonnel in a huge organization extending across the continent 
you cannot change every Democrat and every Republican to a 
cloistered, nonpartisan eunuch “in the twinkling of an eye” or 
in any other space of time. They are still Democrats. They are 
still Republicans. They still have their personal prejudices and 
their local interests to serve with too often the proverbial pro- 
vincial incompetence. And no amount of announcement of pre- 
cept or policy from Washington can neutralize or control them. 
In every Red Cross drive, and every community chest campaign— 
in every church and fraternal program for local relief we are con- 
fronted by precisely these same problems. “Those receive who 
do not need.” And “those who deserve are neglected.” And po- 
litical support in church or lodge or school election is solicited on 
the strength of largess so distributed. But it is a testimonial to 
American efficiency and American integrity, and should be a 
matter of gratification to every American citizen, that in the dis- 
tribution of billions of dollars through W. P. A. from the back 
rceoms building on a side strect in 
Washington—from which the W. P. A. was administered—not a 
dime of the billions that flowed like an avalanche through its 
doors, ever stuck to the hands of the Administrator or the efficient 
staff that occupied the building with him. That record is one of 
the brightest chapters in American history, one in which every 
citizen of the Republic may take pride regardless of political 
affiliation. 

And among all the welter of attempted political maneuvering by 
Iccail ward heelers of all parties, one conclusive and irrefutable rec- 
crd stands out like the headlight on a locomotive in the dark of 
the moon. That is the election in Michigan. In the interest of 
President Roosevelt and Administrator Hopkins, the election in 
Michigan took precedence over the election in any other State. 
It was the only State—outside of his own State of New York—in 
which President Roosevelt went on the air to specifically urge the 
election of his personal candidates. Certainly if the weight and 
pre > of the W. P. A. was to be used in any State it would be 
used in Michigan. What actually was the course of W. P. A. in 
the Michigan campaign? In the September before the election 
W. P. A. expenditures in Michigan reached $14,251,125.45. In Octo- 
ber—just when the campaign was hottest and sentiment was crys- 
tallizir ‘xpenditures were reduced to $11,243,614.37. And in No- 
vember--the month of the election—expenditures were further 
a $9,489,.342.44. Again on September 3, 1938, W. P. A. 
Michigan 202,296 men—potential voters. On Sep- 
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tember 17 the number had been reduced to 197,943—on October 1, to 
181,176—October 15, to 172,424—October 29, to 165,264 and by the day 
of election, November 8, the number had dropped from 202,296 to 
159,139. If W. P. A. was being used for political purposes anywhere 
in the United States, it would have been used in Michigan. Addi- 
tional men would have been employed—larger sums would have 
been expended. But during the heat of the campaign—when the 
issue hung in the balance—steadily through September and Octo- 
ber the number of men was decreased and the amount of money 
expended was reduced. There could be no more striking or con- 
vincing evidence of the nonpartisan integrity of the high com- 
mand in charge of this stupendous army of voters—and the fabu- 
lous sums of money being daily expended in every community in 
the Nation. 

W. P. A. is honest. It is nonpartisan. And, most important of 
all, it is effective. It has served the purpose for which it was 
created. All over the country today families have been rehabili- 
tated, saved from suffering, and tided over an abyss the depth of 
which can only be surmised. And along with this invaluable 
service the Nation has been enriched with public improvement, 
streets, highways, bridges, farm-to-market roads, schools, libraries, 
community buildings, water systems, and numerous other munici- 
pal, State, and National projects which never could have been 
secured in any other way and which will serve to enrich and bless 
the life of communities throughout the Nation through all the 
years to come. 

Those who are now complaining of the cost had nothing to say 
when we were taking even larger sums from the Public Treasury 
to lend to European nations for their rehabilitation after the war— 
billions which never have been and never will be paid. I leave it 
for the American people to say which has been better invested, the 
money sent to Europe or the money spent for W. P. A. 

Of course, W. P. A. was created to serve an emergency. It is 
temporary. And we look forward to the day, in the near future, 
when rapidly improving economic conditions, accelerated bu™‘ness, 
and private industry will again take over the job. In the n2an- 
time, let every man in his own particular fleld work and sacrifice, 
and cooperate to that end. For in work and sacrifice and in 
cooperation lies the hope and destiny of individuals and of 
nations. 





Hon. Thomas R. Amlie 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEE E. GEYER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 7, 1939 


STATEMENT BY HENRY OHL, JR., PRESIDENT OF THE WIS- 
CONSIN STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Mr. GEYER of California. Mr. Speaker, in connection 
with the consideration by the Senate of the nomination of 
Hon. Thomas R. Amlie as a member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, it seems to me pertinent to have printed 
in the Recorp the following statement on Mr. Amlie recently 
given out by Henry Ohl, Jr., of Milwaukee, Wis., president 
of the Wisconsin State Federation of Labor, at the Hamilton 
Hotel, here in Washington. 

Mr. Ohl said: 


The attack on Thomas R. Amlie, which inspired a resolution in 
the Wisconsin Legislature can hardly be understood by people on 
the outside until they become informed as to the unsocial caliber 
of the majority of that body. 

The resolution issued from the Wisconsin statehouse will be 
better understood when the legislature gets down to work on the 
vicious antilabor and unsocial legislation already introduced. 

Reactionaries and illiberals it appears have combined for united 
action against labor’s most rational demands. 

The resolution condemnatory of Amlie is one of the first acts 
of the Wisconsin Legislature which indicates what may be ex- 
pected from that body. 

Labor in Wisconsin generally was pleased with the President’s 
nomination of Thomas Amlie for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission post. 

The wild charges of communism made against Amlie are refuted 
by the Communists’ own attacks on Amlie from time to time. 
Those of us who know Amlie best consider him a clear, rational 
hinker, and a consistent cooperator swerving neither extremely to 
the right nor so far to the left as to leave good reasoning behind. 

The interest of Wisconsin labor is not so much in the position 
for which Amlie has been nominated as it is in keeping faith 
with a man who has served and has been loyal to the people as 
a whole. 
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Thomas A. Edison 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALBERT L. VREELAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 8, 1939 


Mr. VREELAND. Mr. Speaker, as we go about our daily 
tasks we sometimes are inclined to let the accomplishments 
of our fellow man go by without thought, and we soon forget 
that the very articles we are using in our daily life and have 
grown accustomed to were not in existence so many years ago. 
Were it not for inventive geniuses, we would still be strug- 
gling along through life with the candle, the horse and buggy, 
with no radio, no telephone, or many other conveniences. 
Yet they have become so much a part of our daily life and 
become a part of our very existence that we forget their 
origin. It is perhaps true that were it not that we have 
national holidays in memory of the great men of this country 
we would forget even characters of the import of Washington 
and Lincoln. But again most of our national heroes and 
those we remember by holidays were great in civic or mili- 
tary affairs, and we pay little heed or attention to the great 
works of men and pioneers in industry and inventive geniuses 
who have given us so many of the conveniences of life. 

Saturday will mark the birthday of a man proclaimed uni- 
versally as this country’s greatest inventor, Thomas Alva 
Edison. He is responsible for some of the basic process that 
later developed into industries, conveniences, and commodi- 
ties that we now accept in our daily life as a necessity. 

Mr. Edison’s life had not been one of eaSe and comfort, nor 
had it been one of the result of higher education. He was 
not afforded this privilege. Mr. Edison’s parents, while by 
no means paupers, were not above the comfortably fixed 
middle class, and being of a wandering nature and quick 
to move to new territory Mr. Edison, Sr., never remained 
in one locality for any great length of time, which inter- 
rupted the education and training of the many children in 
the Edison family. Thomas Edison, as a child, was not well, 
being of sickly physique. Because of this his mother, a fine, 
well-educated lady, took it upon herself to educate young 
Edison. While still a young boy he showed his business abil- 
ity in opening a newspaper route on the various trains in and 
around the town wherein he lived. Young Edison, even 
though not too strong physically or too well, was still a typi- 
cal boy and had many an experience of the average mis- 
chievous child, which sometimes caused his mother consider- 
able anxiety. 

He was born February 11, 1847, in Milan, Ohio, and moved 
with his family to many cities in the Middle West and Can- 
ada. At an early age he became interested in telegraphy, 
which was then in its infancy, and it was not long before 
he became an expert operator and, like all of those engaged 
in that occupation at that time, he became a wanderer and 
drifted from one section of the country to another, taking 
a job as telegraph dispatcher on the railroads. 

While following this occupation his inventive mind began 
to function and he saw many difficulties arising with the 
crude telegraph equipment in vogue in that day. It was 
not long before young Edison began to experiment with 
improvements to the telegraph systems, both receiving and 
sending. Even then he was working under difficulties, bearing 
in mind that it had not been many years after his birth that 
he became practically totally deaf through an accident. 

But, in spite of this physical handicap, he continued his 
work with the telegraph and his first patented invention was 
in 1868, when he was 21 years old, and was known as an elec- 
trical vote recorder. Subsequently, in rapid succession, he in- 
vented many new products, perhaps the best known of which 
to us is the first practical incandescent lamp known at that 
time as a “hairpin burning in a bottle.” This invention was 
created at Menlo Park, N. J., where Mr. Edison had estab- 
lished a small laboratory for experimental purposes and 
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where now stands a large masonry column at the top of 
which a dome in the shape of an incandescent lamp burns 
continuously in memory and recognition of this great man 
who brought to us the electric light. 

Because his inventions, evolved to benefit and bring profit 
to millions of people all over the world and particularly to 
this country, are today the foundation upon which we shall 
continue to advance and progress; and because the businesses 
which he founded during his lifetime are still prospering and 
carrying on his work, it is only proper and fitting that appro- 
priate recognition be given this country’s benefactor and 
world-famous genius. Setting aside the anniversary of the 
birth of this great American, February 11, each year as a na- 
tional holiday would be a deserved tribute. 

The benefits we all derive today and will continue to derive 
in the future are beyond human calculation. In Edison’s 
accomplishments the world has not only a foundation upon 
which to build industrial and social progress but every living 
soul for innumerable years to come will profit spiritually from 
happier human relationships and happier living conditions. 

The name of Thomas Alva Edison rightly belongs on the 
list of America’s greatest men. His memory should be fit- 
tingly perpetuated so that our citizens and the peoples of the 
world will never be allowed to forget the greatness of this 
genius whose achievements better their lives. No other Amer- 
ican ever contributed more to our present civilization and the 
stimulation of industrial progress. Even so, Thomas Alva 
Edison’s laboratories are carrying on his great work, founded 
on Edison’s principle of first recognizing a need and then 
inventing a solution. 

During his lifetime Edison received some 1,150 patents. 
Among his best accomplishments, besides the first practical 
incandescent lamp, are the first commercially practical gen- 
erator and the first practical system of electric-power trans- 
mission and distribution—a group of basic inventions with 
which, in 1882, with the opening of the first commercial 
generating plant, he ushered in the age of electricity. 

Other accomplishments include the multiplex telegraph; 
the motion-picture camera; the phonograph; the alkaline 
storage battery; the microphone transmitter, which played 
an important part in the development of the telephone and 
also in the art of radio broadcasting; and the Edison-effect 
lamp, which was the first thermionic tube and basis of our 
present radio “tubes.” 

It has been estimated that at the time of Edison’s death 
in 1931 the industries arising directly from his inventions 
represented an investment of more than $25,000,000,000 and 
were directly providing 2,000,000 jobs to our people of this 
country. This was a larger number of persons than were 
employed during the same year by all the railroads, auto- 
mobile, and steel industries combined; or, considering the 
total of 18,000,000 persons gainfully employed in all the 
manufacturing, mechanical, and communication industries, 
1 out of every 9 owed his employment directly to Thomas 
Alva Edison. 

Similar benefits exist today and will continue to exist as 
the foundations he made for advancement and expansion of 
industry have built upon them new and great industries 
which would not be possible were it not for this genius and 
humanitarian whose chief pleasure was to provide additional 
means to others securing happiness, comfort, and prosperity. 

It was Thomas Alva Edison who brought about stimulation 
of the basic industry of mining. Through his inventions, 
markets for coal, copper, lead, nickel, silver, and zine were 
increased. For instance, about one-third of the silver pro- 
duction today goes into the making of motion-picture film, 
an industry to which Edison gave birth. Something like 
half of today’s copper output goes into wire, cable, and other 
uses in the electrical industry, which Edison brought into 
being. 

I could cite statistics indefinitely and still not give a full 
measure of the enrichment Edison has brought to everyone’s 
life. Few people associate this inventive genius with our 
present-day conveniences, such as vacuum cleaners, automo- 
biles, refrigerators, and similar home appliances. And yet 
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without the basic principles perfected by Edison, we might 
not have these things today. In fact, as I have previously 
remarked, the extent of the daily benefits we derive from this 
great American’s inventive prowess are beyond calculation. 

As pointed out previously, Thomas Edison worked not so 
much in the field of pure science as in the application of 
known scientific fact. In the estimation of those men who 
were closely associated with Mr. Edison and who are now 
carrying on in companies which he founded, the organized 
methods by which he accomplished his great work are more 
valuable to society than the inventions themselves. The men 
carrying on today say that these methods of organized re- 
search will continue to bring forth new inventions in ever- 
increasing quantity and usefulness long after those originated 
by this great American, whom we should honor, may have 
grown obsolete. Following his example, American industries 
now have extensive research organizations and laboratories 
which are of paramount importance to our country, but 
which before Edison’s time were unheard of. Such research 
organizations patterned after the one established at Menlo 
Park by Mr. Edison over 60 years ago represent a living 
force for continued progress in the arts and sciences that are 
servicing mankind today. In setting such forces in motion, 
Edison has made his greatest contribution to civilization. 

But besides Edison being a great contributor to the progress, 
welfare, and happiness of mankind, this country had in him 
a patriot whose work during the great World War is alone 
worthy of perpetuating his memory through the declaration 
of a national holiday on the anniversary of his birth. Not 
only was his work of immediate national importance in this 
crisis but out of it have come industrial benefits which exist 
to this day. The Great War brought shortages of important 
chemicals, chief among them carbolic acid, benzol, and so 
forth. Edison was equal to the situation and established in 
an exceedingly short time plants to manufacture these chem- 
icals and others used in American industries. The products 
of these plants saved the day for many manufacturers in the 
United States. 

And there are other evidences of his interest in our country 
and the citizens of the United States. About 1923 Edison 
made a study of economic conditions, and in 1924 presented 
to the Secretary of the Treasury a proposed amendment to 
the Federal Reserve Banking System. It is interesting to 
note that many other points outlined by Mr. Edison some 15 
years ago have actually been applied in the United States 
through governmental endeavor to stabilize economic con- 
ditions. 

On October 18, 1931, this great inventive genius died and 
took with him one of the greatest productive minds in history. 
However, he has left behind him a group of men who have 
worked with him through the years and whom he has trained 
to carry on the production started by him and to continue 
his research and the tradition of this great man. 

Because he is truly a great American and one of the 
greatest contributors to our civilization of today and recog- 
nized as such universally, and also because he died a resident 
of the Eleventh Congressional District of New Jersey, I have 
introduced, in the Congress of the United States, House Joint 
Resolution No. 91, requesting the President to proclaim Feb- 
ruary 11 of each and every year as Thomas Alva Edison Day 
and to urge all public institutions to have appropriate exer- 
cises and the people of the United States to display the 
national colors. 

I fully realize, however, that with the pressure of national 
business it will be impossible to have the resolution reported 
by February 11 of this year. However, in spite of the short 
time within which I could act, I have written to the Gover- 
nors of the several States respectfully urging that they, as 
Governors, make a similar declaration for their State, and I 
have been greatly impressed with the many favorable 
responses received to date. 

I respectfully urge the Congress of the United States and 
the Committee on the Judiciary to report this measure and 
act favorably upon it so that February 11 of 1940 may be 
nationally proclaimed as Edison Day. 
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French Trade Agreement Costs American Lace 
Workers $3,500,000 in Wages Annually 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY SANDAGER 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 8, 1939 


PRESS RELEASE OF AMERICAN LACE MANUFACTURERS OF 
JANUARY 24, 1939 


Mr. SANDAGER. Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, I desire to call the attention of the House to another 
evidence of the failure of the reciprocal-trade agreements 
not only to fail to substantially increase American exports 
but also to the injury which the agreements are doing to 
American labor. 

The specific instance I deal with today is the lace indus- 
try of the United States, which is a relatively important 
industry in my home State, Rhode Island. There has been 
an estimated loss of $3,500,000 annually in wages to the 
American lace workers due to the fact that French imports 
are increasing at a terrific rate. 

I also desire to call attention to the wage differential of 
our workers and those of France, which shows that in many 
instances the French lace workers receive less than 25 
percent of the amount paid to American employees. Be- 
cause the administration is well supplied with statisticians, 
experts, publicists, and propagandists, who, at a minute’s 
notice, are ready to bombard the Congress and the country 
with data to justify these trade agreements and to attempt 
to show the great resultant benefits, it is only fair that the 
other side of the question be heard, namely, that in many 
instances the agreements have not only done irreparable 
harm to American industries but have failed to provide the 
promised increase in American foreign trade. This is strik- 
ingly evident in the case of the American lace industry, and 
for that reason I desire to place in the Recorp the press 
release of January 24, 1939, of the American lace manufac- 
turers, as follows: 


FACTS OF THE TRADE AGREEMENT WITH FRANCE AND ITS RELATION TO 
AMERICAN LACE WORKERS 


1. Shrewd Yankee trading: On October 12, 1934 (4 months after 
passage of our Trade Agreements Act), the French press reported 
that their Government was preparing to raise tariff barriers. 

On October 17, 1934, the French Minister of Commerce confirmed 
this newspaper report. French tariff experts explained that these 
increases had a double purpose and were to be intentionally high 
both for protection and for bargaining purposes. (New York Times, 
October 13 and 18, 1934.) 

On October 18, 1934, in the New York Times appeared an article 
captioned “Hull Hits Nations Padding Tariffs.” Intimating that he 
would not negotiate a reciprocal tariff treaty with a country taking 
such action, he said: “It should be obvious that no bargaining pro- 
gram based upon a sincere effort for an all-around reduction of 
trade barriers can succeed on the face of such practices. Failure to 
agree, under those circumstances, is certainly not an improbability.” 

Other officials made it clear that Mr. Hull’s remarks applied to 
France. 

On November 29, 1934, the French act raising tariff duties was 
signed by Premier Flandin. 

On June 15, 1936, a reciprocal-trade agreement with France be- 
came effective, despite Mr. Hull’s utterances, under which United 
States duties were reduced on laces among many other items. 

2. Currency depreciation: On the effective date of the agreement 
(June 15, 1936) the French franc was valued at $0.0658; on October 
15, 1936 (4 months later), at $0.0466; on May 15, 1938, at $0.0279; on 
January 21, 1939, at $0.0264. 

Article XI of the agreement makes provisions for abrogation or 
modification of the agreement “in event * * * of a wide vari- 
ation in the exchange rates.” Our Government has taken no 
action, despite this wide variation. 

Furthermore, the first paragraph of the preamble to the French 
agreement states that because there is stability in fact between the 
currencies, the agreement has been concluded. Since the World 
War the French franc has displayed great instability. 

3. Importation of laces: Comparing importations of laces for the 
12-month period immediately preceding the effective date of the 
French agreement (June 1, 1935, to May 31, 1936) with the last 12- 
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month period for which figures are available (November 1, 1937, 
to October 31, 1938), we find the following: 

Importations of so-called silk laces increased 1,734 percent. 
From June 1, 1935, to May 31, 1936, 12,360 pounds were imported. 
From November 1, 1937, to October 31, 1938, 226,696 pounds were 
imported. 

Importations of silk veilings increased 1,217 percent. From June 
1, 1935, to May 31, 1936, 8,223 pounds were imported. From Novem- 
ber 1, 1937, to October 31, 1938, 108,354 pounds were imported. 

The third item of lace, duties of which were reduced under the 
French agreement, was cotton laces made on specific machines. 
These items were not segregated in Government records prior to 
June 15, 1936. ‘Those daily associated in the lace industry have 
very conservatively estimated the increase in importations of these 
articles to be at least 800 percent. 

By comparing the index of industrial activity in the United States 
for the two periods, compared above, it will be noted that importa- 
tions of laces increased tremendously, in sharp contrast to all Ameri- 
can industrial activity, which suffered a severe decline. 

4. Employment in American lace mills: During the latter part of 
October 1938, 26 American lace mills reported unemployment at 66 
percent and increasing. As a number of employees are relatively 
“fixed employees,” the production could conservatively be expressed 
as 70 percent below normal. 

5. Activity in French lace mills: The demand for laces for the 
American market from the French lace-making centers, Calais, 
Caudry, and Lyons, is so great that orders are accepted only for from 
3 to 4 months for delivery. (American deliveries, 1 to 2 weeks.) 

The American consul at Calais has reported that 85 percent of the 
production of laces in that French city are being shipped to the 
United States. 

6. Exportations to France of important farm products: The State 
Department advised that industrial tariff rates were reduced so as 
to increase exports of the products of the farm. The following are 
important farm exports to France. Due to the drought of 1936 there 
were practically no exports of either wheat or corn during that year. 





For 8 months to Aug. 31— 





1936 1938 
Is i casa ncteunmerphodieammbensin toad bales__ 280, 838 199, 014 
gS SSE SERRE EATS pounds__| 19, 507,784 | 19, 143, 536 
TE SE ae eee do....| 2, 869, 375 560, 147 
I as are aeeetipraalainnreanbeinnia do....| 1, 427, 438 575, 951 
CN ea eee 148, 465 125, 216 
NT NIN kt 2h 0 cednsinanenwanemnotaan 066 148, 460 345, 879 
SN Soo Fin cast ascseh din epnlastiomepapainaasresmendpensaohls do._..| 8, 297, 100 5, 657, 620 
SNR cians hs gsi nai semintaaatnt boxes_- 821, 000 1, 213, 821 
Pe os cali cnn ahem iniaie nied do... 309, 000 $21, 055 
SU a pounds..| 1,353, 202 1, 272, 433 
RNs WIS oe Sain oa eae tnabinaned do_...| 3,987, 121 3, 176, 046 
I NI oe BS tan ceicteanbne nn beaaee® do....| 2,775, 117 4, 202, 402 
POTN cata haceei as ecncelin ta Ringel eninge eins do....| 8, 314, 261 8, 864, 480 


7. Losses in wages to American lace workers: Loss in wages to 
American lace workers due to the French agreement are running 
at the rate of approximately $3,500,000 annually. 

8. Prices of French laces: Despite the tremendous depreciation of 
the French franc, prices in francs of French laces have not ad- 
vanced proportionately. Dollar prices of French laces are on2-half 
of those existing on the effective date of the agreement. (A 
preponderance of evidence is available.) 

9. Comparative prices of French and American laces: Exactly 
comparable French laces are being landed in the United States 
at one-half (and less than) the prices at which these goods can 
be offered by American lace manufacturers. 

It may be interesting to note that the value of an importation 
of French laces imported in August 1938 cost $1.27 per pound, 
while the cost of cotton yarn alone (of which this article was 
made) to the American lace manufacturers is $1.35 per pound 
without labor. American labor involved in the making of this 
type of lace is approximately 150 percent of the yarn cost. 


10. Comparative wages of lace workers in France and the United 













States 
é United 
Workers Sinken France 

SR GRIND oni i isc bk hei dalinnindinbnon $21. 20 $5. 40 
I <8. DSS. ssa ingeteaielete apa epeinaaiie MiaatannteitAaiauaiiens 15. 20 4.05 
SEE 2. 5 <25-4ia. cohoii akan aon deeledpbaeaaameeanmerimbataan 30. 00 5. 94 
TI NOURI Soi ncinn andcbhdmn me dioneniinteinatnitess 23. 50 5. 40 
cg apices aie datas ltadtantee tb teen pens ipcliek Di tlacaakahionieio 20. 00 3. 68 
RN TI SS Sine as Reigate sie eerasne mea eat 20. 00 3.95 
I Soi ei hccitiiciscinnnin 30. 00 7. 23 
IN ct cena 35. 00 9. 20 
Dyers (formula) 3 50. 00 11.18 
a IE CONTE) Bho oa site entcin ie deknnsiiemenens 


55. 00 18. 00 


11. All of the above figures and percentages of importations and 
exportations have been obtained from the records of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Unemployment percentage of American lace 
mills, wage data, and all other statements above can be very 
readily authenticated. 

12. The above statements have been condensed for ready refer- 
ence and may be readily augmented in more detail. 


Annual Installation of the B’nai B’rith 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEON SACKS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 8, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES M. MEAD, OF NEW YORK, 
FEBRUARY 6, 1939 


Mr. SACKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend in the RrecorpD a radio address made by Senator JAMES 
M. Meap, of New York, at the annual installation banquet of 
the B’nai B’rith on February 6, 1939, as follows: 


I am happy, indeed, to join with you on this splendid occasion— 
the annual installation of the B'nai B’rith—Sons of the Covenant— 
whose watchword, “Benevolence, bortherly love, and harmony,” is 
sO very much in accord with the finest principles of our American 
democracy. 

As we reecho those words—benevolence, brotherly love, and har- 
mony—we cannot but view with saddened hearts and burdened 
minds the tragic events in those benighted countries across the seas 
where the fundamental truths of God and man are being challenged, 
flouted, and cast to the winds by dispensers of prejudice and of 
discord. There we have beggared and broken men, women, and 
children—the innocent victims of an inhumanity, the depreda- 
tions of which sadden the hearts of peace-loving, tolerant, demo- 
cratic people everywhere. 

It is typical Americanism to oppose oppression and persecution 
wherever it may exist. We consider it good citizenship and it is 
an American virtue that rises far above racial and religious differ- 
ences. It is democracy in action. 

We believe in democracy. We believe in defending the right of a 
man to follow the dictates of his religious and political conscience. 
We subscribe to a philosophy which permits and encourages free- 
dom of personal and public independence in thought and action. 
We believe the oppressed minorities are entitled to these rights. 

Representative government was founded here to secure and to 
preserve the personal prerogatives and individual opportunities 
lacking in other parts of the world—freedom of speech, of religious 
liberty, of self-government, of political and social equality. These 
were the pillars upon which a new nation rested—the tenets of a 
new civilization which was destined to prosper and to succeed at a 
time when other governments would bow to the inroads of violent 
and radical philosophies. 

In Europe all of these self-same principles were enjoyed by its 
people following their emulation of America’s example. But today 
it is Europe’s misfortune that democratic government has yielded 
to a cruel form of absolutism. 

Today there is leadership in other countries which appears alien 
to our fundamental convictions. There are ambitious men today 
who apparently seek to ignore the experiences of the past, men who 
throw into the discard those sacred principles of liberty and inde- 
pendence, for which successive generations have so valiantly fought. 

Military dictatorships, enticed by temporary advantage and tem- 
poral power, have attempted to embitter one race against another, 
one faith against another. They would deny to those who dis- 
agree with them those privileges which, as children of one God, all 
mankind should of right possess. 

Under our happier political circumstances it is not only dis- 
couraging but almost beyond our comprehension that in some 
nations of the world today people are told what to think and how 
to act. The last vestige of human liberty has been removed; 
* * * only the cold steel of a military machine and the deaden- 
ing narcotic influence forced upon them through propaganda of 
an oppressive, soulless rule, quiets the unrest and the dissatisfac- 
tion of the masses. 

Here you rejoice in the lofty principles of your order, and here 
we all feel safe and secure under the protecting arm of our 
democracy, but people in other lands are less fortified against 
oppression. There bigotry beclouds the mind of leadership. There 
group is set against group. There doubts are instilled as to the 
worth of democracy. There religion is being defiled, culture is being 
stifled, the higher aspiration of man is being crushed to earth. 
Current events in Europe involve not only the unfortunate vic- 
tims who have been caught in the whirlwind of racial bigotry and 
hatred, they involve every citizen throughout the world who sub- 
scribes to freedom, equality, and tolerance. With this in mind, we 
must take heed lest these antidemocratic philosophies scatter their 
seed in our own peaceful and happy land; lest here, too, the 
poison of oppression and bigotry threaten our national well-being. 

What steps, therefore, should we take to insure the preservation 
of our democratic institutions? What should be our plan of action 
in this battle of force against freedom? What challenge may we 
issue to those who would destroy those liberties which we cherish 
s0 deeply? How best may we join in an endeavor to secure the 
fullest quota of freedom and justice within our borders? How 
should we emphasize the necessity for all our citizens to eliminate 
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hatred of creed against creed, race against race, and to look upon 
one another not as ener.ies but as brothers? 

The answer, my friends, is threefold: First, we must rededicate 
ourselves to the Bill of Rights and reconsecrate ourselves to those 
basic principles of freedom and justice contained in that immortal 
document. In these days, when in so many parts of the world the 
fundamental ideals of democracy are being challenged, we must 
resolve ourselves to a sustaining moral support of our heritage of 
freedom of speech, of the press, of worship, and of assembly—the 
sacred rights guaranteed to all Americans by our Constitution. 

All of us, regardless of racial ancestry and of differences in reli- 
gious worship, must stand shoulder to shoulder in a united aim 
for the elimination of racial and religious prejudice. We must 
defend the principle of equal justice for both the big and small, 
for both the weak and strong. 

If such is our faith, it follows that we must not assume the role 
of a complacent, self-satisfied citizen lulled into the inertia of 
siumbering half-interest. We dare not leave the arena of human 
rights to the demagogue, thinking him to be a harmless nuisance. 
Not if our eyes, ears, and mind are alert to the grim realities of 
teday; not if we remember that democracy is not saved by laws 
alone but by those who will speak for it, live for it, and, if need 
be, defend it. 

Simply to guarantee and to insure these fundamental liberties 
by law is not in itself sufficient. Therefore, our second resolve 
should be to strive to provide for men the actual enjoyment of these 
liberties. “To be a free citizen,” that eminent American liberal, 
Justice Brandeis, says, “one needs a job, a minimum standard of 
living, a little saving, a little insurance. These are essential to the 
security of a free citizen.” Ours must be a determination, there- 
fore, to look after and to care for that group of our citizens who, 
through no fault of their own, are without proper food, clothing, 
and shelter. 

All of us who love our Nation may well join forces to carry to 
fruition the recommendations of our President who, in May 1937, 
issued a call to the country, drawing attention to that group of 
our fellow citizens who, because of the vicissitudes of fate, are ill- 
nourished, ill-clad, and ill-housed. In his message to the Congress 
of the United States the President said: “As we move resolutely to 
extend the frontiers of sccial progress we must be guided by prac- 
tical reason and not by barren formulas. We must ever bear in 
mind that our objective is to improve and not to impair the stand- 
ard of living of those who are now undernourished, poorly clad, and 
ill-housed. We know that overwork and underpay do not increase 
the national income when a large portion of cur workers remain 
unemployed. Reasonable and flexible use of the long-established 
right of Government to set and to change working hours can, I 
hope, decrease unemployment in those groups in which unemploy- 
ment today principally exists. Our problem is to work out in 
practice those labor standards which will permit the maximum but 
prudent employment of our human resources, to bring within the 
reach of the average man and woman a maximum of goods and 
of services conducive to the fulfillment of the promise of American 
life.” 

Thus, if our democracy is to continue as the supreme hope and 
example for a worid that has gone politically berserk, we must 
leave no stone unturned until this “fulfillment of the promise of 
American life’? becomes an absolute reality. 

In the third place we must be ever alert to combat sinister in- 
fluences which may come to our shores from abroad. Those who 
would come here to undermine our democracy must be unwel- 
come. Those who would abuse our hospitality and who would 
violate democratic morality must not be permitted to flourish 
under our benevolence. To those who would scoff at our institu- 
tions of self-government and who would ridicule our political 
philosophy, which upholds tolerance and which extends a friendly 
hand to the oppressed everywhere, it would be well to remind them 
of our history; to recall that Protestants, Catholics, and Jews came 
to our shores searching for freedom, opportunity, and the liberties 
we all now enjoy. 

Let those who scoff remember that one of the basic reasons for 
the greatness of our country is that from the beginning of the 
United States this Nation has always been a haven of refuge for 
those who have been forced to flee from religious and political 
persecution and oppression. 


We must say to our subversive critics that “If my Government | 


means anything to me it means that its philosophy is broad enough 
to protect every man in his right of political opinion; every man 
ix. his liberty of speech; and every man in his freedom of religious 
worship.” 

We must insist that if our democracy is to work, then the 
springs of liberty must not be polluted with the poison of hate; 
or drugged with the spirit of intolerance. 

We may proudly declare that here in America we oppose regi- 
mentation; we respect our democratic heritage; we despise the 
abrogation of freedom of speech, press, and religion; and we 
reject prejudice and persecution as panaceas to be fed to hungry 
and desperate men. 


We might repeat the burning words of Justice Brandeis, who | 


said: “Those who won our independence believed that the final 
end of the state was to make men free. 
as an end and as a means. They believed liberty to be the secret 
of happiness, courage to be the secret of liberty.” How fitting 


and proper that this sentiment should be uttered by a fellow 


American who stems from your great race. It is the glory of 
your race that before other people upon the earth, you caught a 
vision of swords beaten into plowshares, of spears beaten into 
pruning hooks. Not by arms and fighting and war forever would 





They valued liberty both 
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Utopia be gained—but by benevolence, brotherly love, and har- 
mony. It is the miracle of your race that you have met the 
assault of the fire and sword of persecution, not by striking 
back, not by warring in the name of God and country, but by 
suffering and sacrifice. Thus, in this spirit, your race has sur- 
vived the worst its enemies could offer. 

You have resisted swords for centuries. Continue, I urge you, 
in this courageous fashion. In so doing, you will contribute to 
that stern and lofty standard of personal and public morality 
which guarantees to each and every man his rights, and which 
insists in return upon the full performance by each man of his 
duties, both to his neighbor, and to the great Nation whose flag 
must symbolize in the future, as it has in the past, the highest 
hopes of all mankind. 


The President and the Works Progress 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 8, 1939 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, President Roosevelt continues 
to throw dust in the eyes of the American people in the face 
of three very recent investigations of W. P. A. in New York, 
New Mexico, and Ohio. He insists that widespread suffer- 
ing will result from the action of Congress in voting a cut 
of $150,000,000 in W. P. A. for the period ending June 30. 
If the chiselers are eliminated from W. P. A. rolls, if graft 
and political shysters are dropped, the money Congress ap- 
propriated will be more than ample. 

A partial investigation of the eligibility of W. P. A. work- 
ers in Cleveland, made by Relief Commissioner Frank G. 
Jones, has resulted in the firing of over 11 percent on the 
rolls in my home city as chiselers. I am sure that similar 
investigations made elsewhere will confirm the Cleveland 
survey. 

Whenever any branch of our National Government begins 
to walk around with a halo firmly affixed to its brow, it is 
time to bring out the screw drivers. And when one of our 
biggest money spenders shouts loudly across the conference 
table that every dime it touches is subject to the utmcst care 
and the most rigid scrutiny, it is time to get hold of the 
dictionary and check up on our terms. 

Every businessman who is willing to talk confidentially 
will admit that there are isolated—and sometimes frequent— 
examples of graft and corruption in every line of commercial 
activity. Rumor has it that this unfortunate condition occa- 
sionally straddles across the boundaries of private enterprise 
and actually invades governmental business as well. But 
one of Uncle Sam’s biggest propositions in recent years has 
been insisting repeatedly and with no little heat that it is a 
simon-pure, lily-white, nonpolitical, holier-than-thou affair. 

To hear them tell it, W. P. A. is the fragrance of spring. 
There is no taint of impurity within it; Harry Hopkins was 
wont to assert in the days before he repented and became 
Secretary of Commerce in Mr. Roosevelt’s cozy Cabinet. 

Alack and alas, the myth has been seriously damaged by 
the recently reported conclusions of a New York Federal 
grand jury. Returning several indictments against Works 
Progress Administration contractors and others, the jury 
charged a “general laxity in the administration of public 
works” and urged a broad investigation of W. P. A. frauds 
throughout the State of New York. So seriously did the 
members of the panel view the matter that they sent copies 
of their official presentment to United States Attorney Gen- 
eral Frank Murphy as well as to the United States attorney 
for the district. They recommended that the inquiry into 
W. P. A. activities be conducted “under the jurisdiction of 
one prosecutor.” 

Using carefully guarded language the grand jury declared, 
“The isolated examples of law breaking which we found do 
not constitute a general indictment of W. P. A. They do, 
however, indicate the presence of that common factor in all 
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public affairs—graft and the condonation of graft.” Among 
the specific charges of highly odorous conduct were accu- 
sations that W. P. A. officials had submitted false claims to 
the United States Treasury Department, that “witnesses fre- 
quently disclosed facts which merited scrutiny,” and that 
“the pursuit of these facts gave indications of separate 
frauds and at times shocking official ignorance.” 

That contracts occasionally were let through gentlemen 
known to the trade as “contacts” would probably sear the 
soul of Mr. Hopkins, but such was the finding of the grand 
jurors. “Testimony before this grand jury,” they insisted, 
“forcefully called its attention to many instances of sup- 
plies sold to the Government through the agency of ‘con- 
tacts’; many instances of equipment rental maneuvered by 
payment of gratuities; many instances where certification 
of vouchers depend upon the whim of a ‘fixed’ employee. 
These are some of the matters whose cumulative effects in- 
dicate a general laxity in the administration of public works. 

“The administration of public works is a grave respon~ 
sibility when we consider the vast amount of money invested 
in the creation of work and the absorption of millions of 
idle man-hours.” 

Translated into simple language, it is obvious that the 
findings of the grand jury are ample evidence that some- 
thing is rotten in the State of New York’s W. P. A. It has 
become equally obvious that something is decidedly rotten 
in the State of New Mexico’s W. P. A. And now Cleveland 
finds 11 percent of those on W. P. A. to be chiselers. Propa- 
gandists of the New Deal variety tell us needy people will 
suffer as the result of Congress’ recent action. Cleveland’s 
answer is, Clean house and no needy person will suffer. 
These are the only three places where an investigation has 
been made. So far W. P. A. is batting three strikes out of 
three pitches. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s statement is an insult to the intelligence 
of the American people. Congress will vote sufficient funds 
for the relief of the needy but not one cent for chiselers, 
grafters, and political papsuckers. 


Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH W. BYRNS, Jr. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 8, 1939 


Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, under permission heretofore 
given to revise and extend my remarks, I wish to state that I 
propose to vote for amendments to a portion of the inde- 
pendent offices bill with reference to the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board and its subsidiary, the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation. This Home Loan Bank Board, which seeks in 
the bill as introduced, on page 56, at lines 14 and the follow- 
ing, to obtain $2,500 for traveling expenses at meetings con- 
cerned with the work of the Board, and on page 58, at lines 
4 and the following, seeks to obtain $5,000 additional for 
the same purpose for the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, 
is in this respect, as in so many others, going entirely too far 


with the taxpayers’ money. The hearings on the bill show | 
| protest too much. At any rate, he has never defined the 


that the Federal Housing Authority received $2,000 for this 
purpose, the P. W. A. $1,000, and the Maritime Commission 
$2,000; and I, for one, see no reason why this Board should 
receive any more or as much as these Commissions before 
mentioned. This is the same Board which gave $40,000 of 
the people’s money, which was appropriated to relieve dis- 
tress on the part of home owners, to a socialized medicine 
group in the District of Columbia. This is the same Board 
whose general manager, Charles A. Jones, illegally used a 
good amount of the people’s money in a direct attempt to 
lobby against a bill pending before the House. This is the 
same Board whose general counsel, Horace Russell, resigned 
LXXXIV—App——30 








under fire after it had been shown that he illegally used the 
Government frank in an effort to solicit business for a for- 
mer employee of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. At 
this time this same Board had much to say regarding the 
necessity of having a general counsel, and particularly Mr. 
Russell; but although that resignation occurred about a year 
ago, this position has not yet been filled. This is the same 
Board who procrastinates at every turn in the road, and 
which has left the position as regional counsel at Memphis, 
Tenn., vacant for several months. This is the same Board 
which left the position of State manager in Tennessee vacant 
for several months. This is the same Board which shows 
an utter contempt for Members of Congress. This is the 
same Board that employs what is known in football as a 
“blocking back” in the person of Mr. John W. Childress to 
keep the Board members from being annoyed by visits and 
letters from Members of Congress. This is the same Board 
which maintains at Memphis, Tenn., a regional manager 
who spends his time issuing economy memorandums about 
how many times an employee must turn the crank on a pencil 
sharpener when sharpening a pencil. This is the same Board 
that does not approve of its employees answering letters 
from Members of Congress, and requires them to reduce to 
writing for the Board’s information the substance of any 
conversation had with Members of Congress. This is the 
same Board which ostentatiously announced that the posi- 
tion of assistant general manager had been abolished and 
then proceeded to hide practically all of the former in- 
cumbents of that position on the pay roll under other titles 
but at the same salary. This same Board comes now before 
the Congress for an increase in appropriations. This is the 
same Board which refused to make a high-salaried employee 
in Tennessee pay his debts. This is the same Board which 
has made a record which in many respects, like a dead 
mackerel in the moonlight, will “stink and shine and shine 
and stink” to high heaven. For the above reasons, and be- 
cause the people are insisting on economy, I do not feel that 
I can vote for an increase for this same Board. 


Investigation of Un-American Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEE E. GEYER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 3, 1939 


Mr. GEYER of California. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I wish to insert my views on the continua- 
tion of the Dies committee’s investigation into un-American 
activities. 

The chairman of the so-called Committee to Investigate 
Un-American Activities has repeatedly asked the public and 
Members of this House to refrain from judging the work of 
his committee on the basis of the printed record of its hear- 
ings. This is a rather unusual request. But then the Dies 
committee is a rather unusual committee. The gentleman 
from Texas has protested that even he did not believe every- 
thing his witnesses told him. Methinks the gentleman dcth 


precise limits of his credulity. 

Members of this House have been so unkind as to make ref- 
erences to the preposterous charges leveled against distin- 
guished American citizens by the Dies committee witnesses. 
The gentieman from Texas, apparently embarrassed to find 
that his colleagues actually read the record of hearings held 
by a committee responsible to them, has sought to embarrass 
them in turn by asking if they have read the committec’s 
report. He implies that the hearings themselves may perhaps 
sound like the proceedings of a lunacy commission, the report 
on the contrary makes sense. 
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The gentleman from Texas has admitted that some of his 
witnesses were “screw balls.” Which witnesses? ‘That ques- 
tion is not answered in the report. Others have charged that 
some witnesses were criminals with recorded police histories, 
labor spies, politicians with a preelection ax to grind, and 
other unsavory characters. The gentleman from Texas has 
never separated the goats from the sheep among his wit- 
nesses. On the evidence of that same report, to which he 
directs our attention, I am forced to believe that he considers 
them all honorable and reliable experts. 

I have not the time to question the gentleman about all of 
the witnesses who appeared before him, nor to ask how much 
credence he placed in their testimony. But there is one wit- 
ness from my own State about whom I know a good deal. 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Drés] if 
he put any stock in the tall tales told by Mr. Harper Knowles? 
Mr. Knowles, I admit, made an impressive witness. He came 
to Washington at his own expense, and the gentleman from 
Texas may have been loathe to look a gift horse in the mouth. 
Mr. Knowles came supported by legal counsel, and his attor- 
ney, Ray Nimmo, backed up all of Knowles’ assertions. 
Knowles and Nimmo together were a formidable team. But, 
though they initiated a choral procedure unique in congres- 
sional history, they did not depend on the spoken word alone. 
Knowles and Nimmo brought with them to Washington fat 
bound volumes of fantasy which they presented to each mem- 
ber of the committee. These remarkable documents added 
weight to the weighty remarks of client and lawyer. Together 
with the verbal testimony of Knowles and Nimmo, they are 
printed in the record. 

I submit to the House that the true story of the vaude- 
ville team of Knowles and Nimmo is not contained in their 
testimony, written or spoken, nor in the printed record, nor 
yet in the committee report. It is a story well known to 
the people of my district. Parts of it have crept into the 
magazines and newspapers of the East. It can scarcely be 
a secret from Chairman Dres, for it is familiar to his “ace” 
investigator, Eddie Sullivan. 

The record of the hearings contains 400 pages of Knowles 
and Nimmo, purporting to be the views of the American 
Legion. The report gives every evidence that the commit- 
tee swallowed the whole Knowles-Nimmo fabrication with- 
out a single grain of salt. The report, in part, says: 

From the information before the committee, we feel convinced 
that a thorough investigation of the west coast will show that 
the Communists have enjoyed greater success there than in any 
other section of the country; that they have seized many impor- 
tant positions in the labor movement and are directing many 
labor and political activities. 

I challenge the gentleman from Texas to state whether 
the words “information before the committee” refer in 
whole or in part to the testimony of Harper Knowles. I 
challenge him to state why, if they do not so refer, he does 
not come out and say so. What other “information” has 
the committee got on the California situation? Why has it 
withheld that information from the people of California 
and from this House? Why has it printed the bulk of 
Knowles’ testimony if it did not believe in its validity? 
And are the sources of any other information the committee 
has in its possession as polluted as the source of the infor- 
mation it got from Harper Knowles? 

HE CALLS ALL ELECTED DEMOCRATS IN CALIFORNIA COMMUNISTS 

Here I may state in passing that he would have you be- 
lieve that my presence in this House is itself “proof” that 
the Communists have “enjoyed great success” in California, 
and also that out in California the people have been duped 
into believing that my colleagues on this side of the aisle 
and the new Senator from my State, Mr. SHERIDAN Downey, 
and Governor Olson and Lieutenant Governor Patterson 
are all Democrats. But, of course, we are very simple 
people, easily tricked by Comrade Stalin and his hench- 
men. Mr. Knowles knows much better. On the eve of our 


election last November he did his best to enlighten the Cali- 
fornia electorate. He told the Dies committee, and through 
its loudspeaker the people of California, that if the Demo- 
crats won Moscow would rule. 


Mr. Downey and Governor 
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Olson, I believe, are merely fellow travelers. But Lieutenant 
Governor Patterson is put down in the Dies committee 
record as a card-holding Communist Party member. And 
so is Mr. John Clark, who masqueraded as Democratic cam- 
paign manager. If the gentleman from Texas believed 
what Harper Knowles told him, he is fully justified in cun- 
cluding that the Communists have made great strides in 
California. If he does not believe it, he owes a duty to 
that party in which I believe he is himself still a card-holding 
member to clear up the doubts he has helped create. 

The gentleman from Texas says of his report that— 

None of our findings are predicated upon (exaggerated) testi- 
mony or upon opinions or hearsay. 

There is evidence in this report that in one instance at 
least its findings are predicated on understatement, specifi- 
cally on Mr. Harper Knowles’ understatement. Mr. Knowles 
wound up his extensive harangue on the “red” menace with 
a couple of sentences dismissing Nazi and Fascist activities 
on the west coast as relatively unimportant. The commit- 
tee’s report, in the section dealing with the west coast, says: 

Not only are the Communists active here, but to a lesser extent, 
the same is true of the Nazis. 

At least this conclusion is not based on hearsay. It is 
based rather on total and willful deafness to the facts. Nazi 
spies have been arrested on the west coast for overt acts 
violating Federal statutes. Nazi instigated spread of anti- 
Semitic and subversive propaganda inciting to violence has 
resulted in. arrests and preferment of charges. Mr. Knowles 
and Chairman Dies, who had such keen ears for hearsay 
rumors of what the “red” Democrats were plotting, heard 
nothing of all this. 

The reason for Mr. Knowles’ minimizing the Nazi menace 
on the west coast is not hard to find. Limited as it was as to 
funds, even the Dies committee might have found it, if it 
had cared to look around. 

Mr. Knowles himself is American blood brother to the Nazi 
menace. 

THE FACTS ABOUT HARPER KNOWLES 

Let me tell you the story of Harper Knowles, a story you 
will not find in either the record nor the report of the Dies 
committee. 

Until a short time before he appeared in Washington as a 
supposedly disinterested witness before the Dies committee, 
Harper Knowles was secretary of the Associated Farmers. 

Mr. Knowles is not a farmer, nor is the Associated Farmers 
a farm organization. In view of what is now known of other 
witnesses and the groups they represented, we need not be 
surprised to find that the Associated Farmers is engaged in 
un-American activities, and that Mr. Knowles’ own experi- 
ences did, indeed, qualify him as an expert on that subject. 

ASSOCIATED FARMERS IN POLITICS 

But Mr. Knowles’ personal experiences with Associated 
Farmers did not, of course, enter into the story he told the 
Dies committee. He did not tell them that Associated Farm- 
ers is financed and controlled by the traditional enemies of 
California’s independent farmers—by the big railroad and 
utility interests, by the banks and mortgage holders, and by 
the monopolistic processors of farm produce. Nor did he tell 
the Dies committee that Associated Farmers is in politics. 
About the time that Knowles resigned in order to conduct the 
Republican campaign from the temporary headquarters of 
the Dies committee, one of the vice presidents of the organi- 
zation also took a leave of absence. This was Phillip Ban- 
croft, Republican opponent of Senator SHERIDAN DowNeEY. 
Needless to say, Candidate Bancroft had the full support of 
the organization he had served as vice president. 

Associated Farmers was playing local as well as national 
politics in November. It helped to originate and pushed the 
iniquitous “labor initiative and referendum No. 1” which 
would have destroyed all west coast trade-unions and wiped 
out the constitutional rights of labor. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor, no less than the C. I. O., is entitled to full 
credit for the defeat of this measure. A united labor move- 
ment gathered the support of the majority of middle-class 
people and farmers in a magnificent defense of American 
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democracy. Initiative No. 1 was defeated, and so was the 
Associated Farmers’ candidate for the Senate, Phillip Ban- 
croft. 

Since the Associated Farmers was organized there has been 
no strike in California in which it did not play an important— 
and bloody—part. Strikebreaking and vigilante terrorism 
have been its un-American weapons. In view of Chairman 
Dries’ frequently expressed abhorrence of violence and class 
hatred, it is interesting that he never looked into the violence 
of the Associated Farmers nor listed it among his promoters 
of class hatred. 

COLONEL SANBORN 

One of the leaders and organizers of the Associated Farmers’ 
ax-handle brigade in the Salinas lettuce strike was Col. 
Henry Sanborn. Sanborn is an old pal of Harper Knowles. 
They have worked together at labor espionage and strike- 
breaking in the past. Sanborn and Knowles are well known 
in my part of the country as fomenters of labor disputes, out 
of which they then made a cash profit. And the gentleman 
from Texas, who collaborated so obligingly with Harper 
Knowles in the happily unsuccessful effort to influence the 
California elections, is no stranger to Knowles’ ex-partner, 
Colonel Sanborn. Sanborn is said to have been the Dies 
committee’s first choice for the job of chief investigator of 
un-Americanism. It was only when even the gentleman from 
Texas was convinced that Sanborn’s notoriety was so wide- 
spread that even the Dies committee could not hope to hide it, 
that Eddie Sullivan got the job. Eddie Suilivan’s record has 
been exposed to this House by my esteemed and couragecus 
colleague, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Kre.Lier]. No 
more need be said of Colonel Sanborn than that his record 
is blacker than the black record of Eddie Sullivan. 

Acting for the Associated Farmers and their senatorial can- 
didate, Bancroft, Harper Knowles won hands down in the 
Dies committee hearing room and in the reactionary Cali- 
fornia newspapers. He lost at the polls. 

He returned from Washington to California, and at first 
claimed to be working for the Dies committee. But a con- 
gressional committee less gullible than the Dies committee 
had business with Harper Knowles, and he found it expedi- 
ent to sever his connections, if any, with Washington. Under 
an assumed name he rented a house in Palo Alto. I draw no 
inferences from this choice of a safe place in which to locate. 
But it may be that Knowles felt Palo Alto was all of California 
that Herbert Hoover had managed to save from the Novem- 
ber revolution, and therefore a good place to settle. How- 
ever that may be, his stay in that de luxe Hooverville was 
brief. Congressional investigators, armed with subpenas, 
were hot on his trail. By the time they reached Palo Alto 
Knowles had flown the coop. His whereabouts are not now 
known. It is reported that he has grown a beard, perhaps 
to placate the “reds” who now rule California. 

This is the man who dared to impugn the Americanism of 
the highest officials of my State, and by implication the 
Americanism of the majority who elected them to office. 
This is the man whose testimony is included in proceedings 
of which the Dies committee has the effrontery to say: 

It must be emphasized that this committee is nonpartisan. It 
has not been deterred by partisan or political consideration from 
the fearless performance of its duty and functions. The committee 
has felt that it is its sworn duty and solemn obligation to the people 
of this country to focus the spotlight of publicity upon every indi- 
vidual and organization engaged in subversive activities regardless 
of politics or partisanship. 

CALIFORNIANS ARE REAL AMERICANS 

Mr. Speaker, I do not need to tell you what the people 
of my State think of the Dies committee. They spoke for 
themselves in the November elections. They showed that 
they do not regard attacks on the rights of labor as evidences 
of Americanism. They showed that they do not believe that 
those who wanted the 22-year-old injustice to Tom Mooney 
righted are Communists. They freed Tom Mooney and vin- 
dicated justice in America. The people of my State gave an 
American answer to those who tried to defeat the Democratic 
candidates with the Nazi cries of “Jew” and “Communist.” 
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mittee when we elected the Democratic slate in California. 
I come here with a mandate from my people: Stop the un- 
American Dies committee. I am only a newcomer in this 
House. But I shall do my utmost to carry out that mandate. 
And I call upon all who cherish the principles on which this 
Government is founded, on all my colleagues regardless of 
party, to put an end to a committee which has brought 
disgrace upon this House. 
FAVORS A REAL INVESTIGATION 


In conclusion let me say, Mr. Speaker, that I favor an 
investigation into un-American activities. But I want a real 
investigation. I do not want a committee that has been 
guilty of character assassination to do the job. A committee 
that has done everything in its power to smear everyone 
and every organization that is honestly trying to find a 
solution to the social and economic ills that beset our 
bountiful land. 

I want a committee that will inquire into the causes of 
un-Americanism. I believe that such a committee that went 
about the job honestly would find that the seeds of disloyalty 
thrive best in a people that are denied the rights that all 
American citizens should have. This committee would find, 
I believe, that to cure the disease we must strike at the cause. 
The solution would be a good job for all at decent wages, 
and a pension for our aged that is their just desert. Then 
when this had been done we would have put a purchasing 
power into the hands of the people that would make our 
population happy and contented, and foreign “isms” would 
be no more. Mr. Speaker, I cannot vote to continue the Dies 


committee. 


The Townsend Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 8, 1939 


STATEMENT CF HON. JAMES C. OLIVER, OF MAINE, BEFORE 
THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, FEBRUARY 7, 1939, 
ON H. R. 2 AND H. R. 11 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under permission granted to 
me by unanimous consent of the House, I am extending my 
remarks by incorporating at this point a statement made by 
me yesterday before the Committee on Ways and Means. This 
statement indicates my viewpoint with respect to the broad 
general philosophy of the Townsend plan and the great need 
of this country for legislation of this type. I consider this to 
be one of the most important issues before the Members of 
the Seventy-sixth Congress. The statement is as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, my remarks here this morning shall be addressed 
to both H. R. 11, introduced by Congressman SHEPParRD, and H. R 
2, introduced by Congressman HENDRICKS. 

Some members of this committee may believe this position on 
my part to be somewhat inconsistent. But I do not and for these 
reasons: 

1. Both bills are entitled “the General Welfare Act.” 

2. Both bills provide for an old-age pension to be wholly financed 
and wholly administered by the Federal Government. 

3. Both bills provide for a retirement age of 60. 

4. Both bills provide for the removal from gainful occupation of 
all beneficiaries under the acts, as a condition precedent to the 
payment of the pensions. 

5. Both bills are predicated on the repeal of titles I, II, and VIII 
of the present Social Security Act. 

6. Both bills are fundamentally based on the idea that pur- 
chasing power distributed monthly to qualified annuitants in mass 
volume will stimulate the complete utilization of our mass pro- 
duction. plant structure. 

7. Both bills are designed to create much needed work oppor- 
tunities in private enterprise for our citizens under the age of 60 

Therefore, although there are differences in the two bills in 
connection (1) with the tax medium to be levied; (2) with the 
top limit of pensions to be paid; and (3) with other details of 


We registered our veto of any more funds for the Dies com- ! more minor importance, I certainly believe that the broad general 
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Philosophy behind the two bills its basically the same, and a per- 
son is not necessarily precluded on the basis of reason or logic 
from his support of the best details of both. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in the first place let me state for the 
record that I believe the members of this committee took a long 
step forward of social and economic importance when they secured 
the passage of the Social Security Act. Even though many of the 
objectives which many of us believe are essential have not and 
cannot be reached under the existing law, nevertheless this 
country has been made pension conscious during these past few 
years by the discussions which have resulted from the passage 
of this act. 

In the second place, Mr. Chairman, let me add that I fully 
appreciate the fact that the able members of this committee are 
completely aware of the gravity of the economic problem which 
faces this Nation as well as the deplorable insecurity which con- 
fronts millions of worthy citizens of 60 years of age and Over. 
The crisis created by persistent unemployment, by the menace 
of continued Budget deficits, by the freezing into continued in- 
activity of large industrial and agricultural areas needs no ampli- 
fication nor lengthy discussion before you, gentlemen. 

It is my sincere opinion that the membership of this com- 
mittee stands today in a position of economic importance never 
before equaled in the history of our great country. I say this 
advisedly. For in your hands rests the decision as to whether or 
not this Nation will recognize the practical, the sound, the rea- 
sonable, and the effective medium of underwriting the capitalistic 
system under a democratic process in America, offered to us in the 
form of old-age-pension payments which might be better classi- 
fied as social dividends. 

We, as legislators, need not shrink from the idea that the profit 
system which we all desire to preserve under the democratic proc- 
ess needs to be underwritten. This has always been the case 
under our debt-credit financial and banking system. During our 
history as a Nation we have had ample evidence that this is true. 
Our economic structure has always been underwritten either 
through personal or public debt or a combination of both. When 
the debt structure during a cycle of employment has been ex- 
panded to a point where fixed charges and maturities could not 
be met through payments from the productive stream, then we 
have experienced a period of collapse and all debt which could 
not be met at these times became necessarily a subsidy to those 
who had to default whether it was an individual, a corporation, 
a public agency, or a foreign government which did the borrowing. 

During the World War, through the medium of debt creation, the 
citizens of America underwrote with their labor, their capital, their 
productive machine, the military and in many instances the non- 
military activities of our allies. We all know that during this 
period this country had no unemployment problem; we had no 
troublesome and bitter labor-relations problems; we had no public 
consciousness of unbearable tax burdens. On the other hand, we 
had a scarcity of labor, a wonderful experience of labor inde- 
pendence, a period during which tax burdens were met with no 
difficulty. Again during the peacetime era of 1922-28 we were under- 
writing with our debt-creating machinery South America and Euro- 
pean nations, such as Germany, with shipments of steel, copper, 
cement, and other materials, as well as with our labor. During 
this period of subsidies we again experienced reasonable prosperity 
in America, even though it was at the expense of giving away our 
real wealth to foreigners. It is true that domestically we further 
stimulated and underwrote our economic structure with time-pay- 
ment plans for our domestic production. As long as we could con- 
tinue with this debt-creating stimulus we employed our citizens, 
we utilized our plant structure, and we met our tax burdens. We 
had no problem of insecurity. 

It is quite apparent to me that in this Nation of ours full em- 
ployment and decent security through p-zoper living standards must 
rest entirely upon the underwriting of the consumption of large 
amounts of goods, but the labor involved in production should 
consist wholly of cur own citizens and not the masses of foreigners 
for whom we have labored and produced in the past. 

You, gentlemen, may consider this discussion to be far afield in 
these hearings on amendments to the Social Security Act. To me it 
is pertinent, because I believe that we can use the payment of social 
dividends to large masses of our people for the same purpose, 
namely, to underwrite the complete utilization of our existing plant 
structure and for the orderly expansion of cur potential plant 
structure. Surely mass production must be matched with mass 
consumption. How can this be accomplished with a Social Security 
Act based solely on need? Obviously it cannot. 

We do not lack illustrations or examples in other governments of 
this method of underwriting mass consumption through the 
medium of pension payments. Great Britain, according to my 
understanding, frankly uses old-age pension payments and other 
distributions of social dividends as a vehicle whereby a reasonable 
portion of the national earnings may be distributed to those who 
are in an insecure economic condition. The British spread the 
tax load over the whole economic order and by the immediate pay- 
ments of the revenues collected establish a floor under which 
purchasing power cannot drop. It is my understanding that this 
has worked. On the other hand, Hitler rose to power partly, at 
least, on the issue of the unsuccessful and burdensome pay-roll 
taxes which had been in effect in Germany since the days of Bis- 
marck. Pay-roll taxes are a stimulus to acute technological de- 
velopment. Pay-roll taxes as the sole basis of taxation for social 
security, in my opinion, are unwise. An accumulation of old-age 
insurance reserve is unwise and unnecessary for a government. 
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The principle of compulsory thrift and contributory insurance pay- 
ments can be established on a pay-as-you-go basis. Under a pay- 
aS-you-go system on a blanket coverage basis of old-age pensions, 
each tax payment made by each individual in this Nation naturally 
becomes his compulsory thrift contribution for his annuity after 
retirement age. 

Consequently, gentlemen, it appears to me that the broad gen- 
eral issue before this committee is not any particular bill, but 
rather is the question of whether or not you will change the basic 
philosophy of contributory and actuarial old-age insurance under 
a@ national law to that of a social philosophy under which a distri- 
bution equitably of social dividends for the purpose of stimulating 
and underwriting our economic machine may be established. 

In my opinion, the members of this committee as the leaders of 
this Congress stand at a most vital crossroad in the history of our 
Nation. Today we have a plant structure capable of producing 
from 120 to 135 billions of dollars in national income annually, 
based on the 1929 price level. Accepting the 120-billion-dollar 
figure and accepting the liberal figure of 60 billion dollars as 
the average national income produced for the past 16 years, inclu- 
sive of 1939, then it is obvious that the lack of an intelligent solu- 
tion to our problem of involuntary unemployment has cost us 
600 billions of dollars during the past decade. Therefore, when 
we discuss the cost of this program as outlined in H. R. 11 and 
H. R. 2 we should ever keep in mind the tremendous cost of pas- 
sively accepting our present condition of unemployment and 
insecurity. 

In a consideration of this problem not one of you would den 
that this Nation is easily capable of producing enough goods an 
services to supply all of our unemployables including those over 
60 years of age with the equivalent of a $60 or $100 a month 
standard of living. No one doubts that the cooperative collective 
action and full-time work on the part of the sons and daughters 
of America would provide the materials necessary to place the 
fathers and mothers of America on this standard of living. It is 
only when we bring into the picture the dollar phase or the 
money representation of these goods and services that the appar- 
ently insurmountable barriers are raised. If the brains, intelli- 
gence, and intellect of America has proved itself capable of pro- 
ducing real wealth in plenteous abundance and it has—then why 
do we find it so difficult to devise the medium whereby the finan- 
cial or the dollar vehicle may be provided to distribute these 
evidences of material and real wealth on a full capacity basis to 
our consumers. This to my mind is the essence of the question 
confronting the committee. I do not admit that this Congress 
lacks the necessary intelligence or the necessary courage to meet, 
face, and conquer the existing crisis. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, the issue is not the organizational 
difficulties and squabbles of the Townsend organization versus 
the General Welfare Federation. It is not the question of 
whether $30, $60, $100, $200 per month is the proper amount for 
distribution. It is not the question of whether Hawali-Indiana 
or any other division of government has reached the milennium 
in tax efficiency. It is not the question of whether or not the 
economists and experts of the Social Security Board or any other 
board recommend or disapprove H. R. 11 or H. R. 2. But it is 
rather a question of whether or not we have the necessary intelli- 
gence to place able and willing citizens back to work on pro- 
ductive enterprise and to make such a result possible through the 
adoption of the necessary and proper legislation. In this regard 
let me quote from Thomas Woodlock whose column appears in the 
Wall Street Journal on January 30. Mr. Woodlock in his discus- 
sion presents the issue “Now the immediate problem facing a 
modern community such as ours is to minimize unemployment.” 
And then he continues as follows, “The more that one ponders 
these matters the more one tends to the same conclusion to 
which reference was made here a few days ago, namely, that man 
(as Prof. Edwin Conklin reminded us in 1916) has not yet 
acquired that degree of mental power necessary to understand 
and to master the complex thing that he has somehow managed 
to create, and that he is much in the position of Frankenstein 
facing his monster. Or is it, perhaps, less the intellectual power 
than it is the will that is lacking, and the spirit to move that 
will, the spirit of ‘charity’ in the widest sense of the word?” 

Hitler has found the answer through a totalitarian government 
and the establishment of labor battalions. We must find the answer 
under our democratic process and, in my opinion, through the 
medium of Congress. That is the primary reason why I am inter- 
ested in Jegislation of this type. 

During the past 9 years we have tried to meet the problem through 
the debt cushion of R. F. C., first established under Republican 
administration. Then in succession we have subsidized our economic 
machine with deficit financing through F.E.R.A., E.R. A.,C.W.A., 
W.P.A., P. W.A., R.A. F. 8. A. A. A. A., N. R. A., and other govern- 
mental loan and relief agencies But we have been underwriting 
with public funds the group which should have been employed in 
the productive activities of our economic structure. I have at- 
tempted to show that the capitalistic system has always had a debt- 
credit stimulus, but if private credit will not or cannot take up the 
slack, then Government or public action becomes necessary, but this 
should be done through the medium of our unemployables who can- 
not be economically or privately employed because of their age, 
physical disability, or in the cases of widows with dependent chil- 
dren because of their family responsibilities. Therefore it seems to 
me that these bills should be broadened to include all unemploy- 
ables in those additional classifications. We are already doing this 
in a small measure through the present Social Security Act with 
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reference to aid for dependent children and the needy blind. This 
coverage should be extended and increased in amount wholly from 
a Federal standpoint. Dollars distributed to these consumers would 
make necessary immediately a tremendous upswing in industrial 
and agricultural production. The national income, both gross and 
net, would increase to a point where the balance of goods and serv- 
ices remaining after the distribution of those necessary to provide 
for our unemployables, would be materially larger than the total 
ever before available for distribution to the employed employables. 
In other words, our present labor supply, together with modern 
mass production methods, would effect the results which we all 
desire. Such a demand for goods and services must be stimulated if 
we are to establish a compensatory factor or element for our tech- 
nological Frankenstein. 

This is the conception of pension underwriting which the mem- 
bers of this committee must visualize if the existing crisis which has 
confronted and is confronting this country is to be met. I have 
confidence that you will give this viewpoint serious consideration. 

Such consideration will, I am certain, lead you to revamp the 
existing law so that the following results will be effected: 

1. A reduction of the retirement age from 65 to 60. This age 
bracket between 60 and 65 today comprises a large segment of the 
forgotten men and women of America. I know that you gentlemen 
fully appreciate the crisis confronting these citizens today who 
find it possible neither to earn a living nor to secure any degree of 
security. 

2. Eliminate the old-age insurance philosophy which requires 
direct contributory payments into a reserve on an actuarial basis 
and which today necessarily discriminates against large numbers of 
our people including (a) the unemployed, (b) those who cannot be 
covered because of administrative difficulties, and (c) those who are 
well advanced in years so that old-age assistance beneficiaries re- 
ceive in many cases more than those who have made direct con- 
tributions during their few remaining working years will receive. 

3. An increase of monthly payments sufficiently large to those over 
60 to put back to work at private production all under 60 who are 
willing and able to work. 

4. An elimination of the State dollar-matching formula now in 
effect under old-age assistance which discriminates against the 
citizens of the so-called poorer States. 

5. An elimination of the tremendous overhead incident to the 
recording and accounting of old-age insurance accounts for some 
42,000,000 employees of America. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, permit me to complete the record 
insofar as my views of financing this program are concerned. I 
have two choices. 

1. My first recommendation to make possible financially this mass 
consumption of our mass production would be to overhaul com- 
pletely our existing monetary system based on debt, to the end 
that an orderly expansion of our medium of exchange, either cur- 
rency or credit money, could be effected through the distribution 
of dollars to our unemployables. Of course, this would naturally 
call for a tax program limiting personal-use incomes. 

2. My next choice would be a gross income-tax levy such as is 
outlined in H. R. 11, with any further safeguards that you gentle- 
men who are familiar with tax problems might feel necessary. 

It must be obvious that a further expansion of our credit-debit 
banking system is not possible unless and until the Nation ex- 
periences a drastic deflation of existing debt. The only alternative 
is a cash-and-carry or pay-as-you-go underwriting of consumption 
on a scale generous enough to provide that decent standard of 
security for our unemployables which will necessitate a full em- 
ployment of our employables. We cannot borrow ourselves into 
prosperity nor can we through deficit financing accomplish full 
employment on a permanent basis, but we can work ourselves into 
this condition if we will only provide the underwriting mechanism 
for the expansion. Perhaps bills similar to H. R. 11 and H. R. 2 are 
not the complete answer but in my opinion they afford the proper 
approach. I hope, Mr. Chairman, in your consideration of proposed 
amendments to the existing social-security law that you will study 
the possibilities of H. R. 11 and H. R. 2 along these lines. 





The United States Coast Guard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS R. BALL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 8, 1939 


EDITORIAL *ROM THE HARTFORD (CONN.) COURANT OF 
FEBRUARY 6, 1939 


Mr. BALL. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 


marks in the Recorp I include the following editorial on the | 


splendid service rendered by the United States Coast Guard: 


[From the Hartford (Conn.) Courant of February 6, 1939] 
“SEMPER PARATUS” 

Only an occasional paragraph or so in the papers reminds the 
landsman of the existence of the United States Coast Guard, but 
to those who live on the sea or by it the comforting presence of 
the Coast Guard is never out of mind. A child is ill on one of the 
islands off the shore. To whom but the Coast Guard shall the 
parents turn for help? A trawler on the banks snaps her shaft. 
A few minutes after her call for help is received a cutter is on the 
way with assistance. A small boat is unreported at nightfall with 
a storm brewing; the Coast Guard patrol boats will comb the 
Sound for her. Shortly after the Imperial Airways flying boat, 
the Cavalier, called for help a Coast Guard amphibian was on 
the way to search for her; the pilot was already in the first stages 
of pneumonia, but he answered the call. Semper paratus—ever 
prepared—is the Coast Guard’s motto, and it lives up to it 
magnificently. 

Probably no other Government service performs such diverse 
tasks. It polices yacht regattas and boat races and rides herd 
on the seal fisheries. It conducts the International Ice Patrol in 
the North Atlantic, and its planes warn the sponging fleet off the 
Florida Keys of approaching hurricanes. It operates the life- 
saving stations along the coast and on the Great Lakes, and it 
watches over the health of the Samoans. When a dead whale 
drifts on the beach on Cape Cod the Coast Guard drags it off 
again. Its next assignment may be to dynamite a derelict 200 
miles offshore or to intercept a suspected rum runner. 

Seldom praised, and seamen being a notoriously complaining 
breed, frequently and usually unjustly blamed, the Ccast Guard 
well earns its none too generous appropriation. 


Attitude of the West Virginia Public Service 
Commission Toward the Rural Electrification 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLIFTON A. WOODRUM 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 8, 1939 


LETTERS FROM PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION OF WEST VIR- 
GINIA AND RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
letters: 





PusLic SERVICE COMMISSION OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
Charleston, February 6, 1939. 
Hon. Ciirron A. Wooprum, 
Chairman, Committee on Independent Offices, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Wooprum: Under the heading “Congressmen Told 
P. S. C.’s Unfriendliness Toward R. E. A.,” a local afternoon news- 
paper carries an Associated Press story from Washington quoting 
Mr. John M. Carmody, Administrator of the Rural Electrification 
Administration, as having declared before the House committee on 
R. E. A.’s request for an appropriation of $2,700,000 for the next 
fiscal year, that the Public Service Commission of West Virginia, 
particularly its chairman, “was not friendly to the R. E. A.,” and 
had not done very much for its enterprises in this State. 

We wish to take exception to the statements imputed to Mr. 
Carmody in order to correct the record and to show that the con- 
trary is the fact, and that difficulties which rural electric coopera- 
tives may have encountered in this State have been largely 
caused by Mr. Carmody. 

In view of our information that hearings of your committee 
have been closed and its report filed, we understand that it is now 
impossible for us to correct the committee record by appearing 
before it, but we feel that the members of your committee, the 
public at large, and the citizens of West Virginia are entitled to 
know the truth. We, therefore, wish to submit the following 
information disclosing the actions of this commission respecting 
R. E. A. projects as shown by the public records of this com- 
mission: 

The first R. E. A. project in West Virginia was that of the 
Barbour County Power Co., a rural electric cooperative. It made 
application to this commission on July 20, 1936, upon the advice 
of a member of the R. E. A.’s legal staff in Washington, as testi- 
fied by the president of the cooperative (case No. 2464), for a 
certificate of public convenience and necessity under section 11, 
article 2 of the public-service commission law of this State 
(W. Va Code, ch. 24), for authority to construct a project of some 
80 miles. The matter was immediately set for hearing at the 
courthouse of Barbour County, and the eleciric utility in the area, 
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the Monongahela West Penn Public Service Co., was required by 
the commission not to make any extensions to its system in that 
neighborhood pending disposition of the application. A hearing 
was held on July 29, and the evidence then adduced discloses that 
the applicant was clearly entitled to the certificate for which it 
prayed. The proceeding was continued. However, by letter dated 
August 17, 1936, the applicant, by its president, and the Monon- 
gahela West Penn Public Service Co., by its counsel, requested 
the commission to dismiss the case. This was accordingly done 
by order entered on August 27, 1936. 

The next proceeding involved the Harrison Rural Electrifica- 
tion Association, Inc., a cooperative in Harrison County. It was 
organized in March 1937 and incorporated in June of that year. 
A loan was secured from the R. E. A. Construction work was 
commenced in August. The commission indicated to representa- 
tives of the R. E. A. and also to counsel and other representatives 
of the cooperative that, in its opinion, the cooperative was sub- 
ject to the public-service commission law of the State, which 
required it to obtain a certificate of public convenience end 
necessity from the commission before the construction of its 
plant. All three members of the commission went to Washington 
and conferred with Administrator Carmody, Chief Counsel Nichol- 
son, and others of the R. E. A. staff on November 7, 1937, in a 
sincere endeavor to reach an understanding with them for the 
observance of the State law by this and similar enterprises 
financed by the R. E. A. Finally an application was made by 
this cooperative to the commission for a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity (case No. 2570). The Monongahela West 
Penn Public Service Co., the electric utility operating throughout 
the territory involved, appeared as protestant in the case, and 
the United States, by the R. E. A., intervened on behalf of the 
applicant. Extensive hearings were held. By order entered on 
May 21, 1938, the commission found as a matter of law that the 
cooperative was a utility subject to the jurisdiction of the com- 
mission and must secure a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity from it, and further found as a matter of fact that the 
cooperative was entitled to a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity to construct a transmission and distribution system. 

The next proceeding involved the Craig-Botetourt Electric Co- 
operative (case No. 2625) in Monroe County. Its application was 
filed on August 26, 1938, and the hearing was held on September 
9, 1938. The commission announced at the conclusion of the 
hearing that a certificate would be granted and that it might 
proceed immediately with the construction of its lines. An 
appropriate order was entered accordingly. 

The last R. E. A. project to come before the commission was 
that of the Hardy County Light & Power Association, Inc. (case 
No. 2628). Early in February 1937 Mr. S. L. Dodd, the county agri- 
cultural agent of Hardy County, and others interested in the 
project, communicated with the commission relative to steps to 
be taken for the purpose of developing the cooperative. They 
were advised that the State law required a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity to be secured from this commission. 
Similar advice was given to Mr. Zinder, of the R. E. A., early in 
May of that year, and to the counsel for the cooperative. Never- 
theless, the cooperative, after procuring an R. E. A. loan, proceeded 
with the construction of its lines without applying for the requi- 
site certificate. The commission, therefore, found it necessary to 
institute suit in the circuit court of Hardy County to require the 
cooperative to desist from construction of its lines unless and until 
it obtained a certificate. The supreme court of the State re- 
quired the circuit court to issue a temporary injunction. Finally, 
on September 9, 1938, the Hardy County Light & Power Associa- 
tion, Inc., applied for a certificate. Hearings were held in the 
courthouse of that county at which the Potomac Light & Power 
Co. protested the application. An order was entered by the com- 
mission on November 9, 1938, granting the applicant a certificate 
as prayed for, except as to that part of the territory then being 
served by the Potomac Light & Power Co. 

Chairman Preston did not concur in the granting of certificates 
in the Harrison and in the Hardy cases for the reasons clearly 
stated in his dissent in the former and his memorandum in the 
latter cases. 

The foregoing constitute the only instances of R. E. A. projects 
in this State. The fact that others have not been undertaken 
obviously bespeaks the fact that they were not considered prac- 
tical or feasible by the R. E. A. and the local inhabitants, and the 
inference may be drawn therefrom that generaily speaking, the 
needs for electric service in this State where practical and feasible 
have been fairly well met. There are small sections which stili 
need electric development, and the commission is constantly 
working to fill this need as rapidly as possible. The public record 
refutes Mr. Carmody’s statements and inferences. If Mr. Carmody 
expected this commission to be friendly to or favor his utilities, 
we can understand his reasons for feeling somewhat chagrined 
when he found it to be unprejudiced, civil, and fair. The Public 
Service Commission of West Virginia would be untrue to its trust 
should it favor any utility. 

In the instant matiers our chief concern was to secure electric 
service to rural inhabitants at the earliest possible date and at 
the lowest possible cost. It has tried to do its duty as it sees it, 
under the law of this sovereign State. The delay in getting the 
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electric service to rural inhabitants in Harrison and Hardy Counties 
Was caused by Mr. Carmody’s ignoring the statutory requirements 
and defying the law of this State in refusing to apply for the re- 
quired certificate until forced to do so after more than a year’s 
time. Otherwise, the people in these sections would have enjoyed 
electric service either from the cooperatives or from other utilities 
at least a year sooner than they did. 


Respectfully yours, 
JouHN J. D. PRESTON, 


C. E. NETHKEN, 
ALEXANDER M. McLorp, 
Commissioners, Public Service Commission of West Virginia. 


RuRAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION, 
2000 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, 
Washington, February 8, 1938. 
The Honorable Ciirron A. Wooprum, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CoNcRESSMAN: Administrator Carmody is out of 
the city, attending a series of annual meetings of R. E. A. proj- 
ects in the Middie West. I reached him by telephone and com- 
municated the contents of the letter from the Public Service 
Commission of West Virginia which you so kindly sent him. I 
told him it was your intention to insert this letter in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp and that you had offered to include any reply 
he cared to make. 

Mr. Carmody said there were a great many things which could 
be pointed out in reply to Messrs. Preston, Nethkin, and Mahood. 
Our files contain much material on the experiences of R. E. A. 
borrowers in West Virginia, including many sworn affidavits. Mr. 
Nicholson, our general counsel, who is also very familiar with 
developments in West Virginia, is likewise out of the city. 

Under these circumstances Mr. Carmody directed me to ask 
leave to quote from the record of the hearing on the independent 
offices bill before the Subcommittee on Appropriations. The pas- 
sage which gave rise to the letter from the West Virginia com- 
mission reads as follows: 

“Mr. JouHnson of West Virginia. Mr. Carmody, take that map 
of West Virginia. Here is a map of Kentucky and a map of 
Pennsylvania and of Maryland and of Ohio and Virginia, all of 
them bordering on West Virginia. How does it happen that 
those States have so many projects and there are none, or prac- 
tically none, in West Virginia? 

“Mr. Carmopy. Well, I think, on the whole, West Virginia is 
not regarded as an agricultural State. That is one thing. It is 
very mountainous and beautiful in the summer, but its chief in- 
dustry is mining, as I recall it. That has something to do with it. 

“The other element is the desire on the part of the peopie for 
electrification. I would say that if the people in West Virginia 
were as anxious to get rural electrification on these terms as they 
are in Ohio and Kentucky and the other bordering States they 
would have found a way to do it even if that meant getting some 
ef their State officials to change their attitude on the power 
question. 

“In Kentucky I think we ought to say that the Farm Bureau, 
represented there by Ben Kilgore, has been much more aggressive 
in organizing rural electrification projects than anybody has been 
in the State of West Virginia. 

“Mr. JoHNSON. The Shenandoah Valley is in West Virginia. 

“Mr. Carmopy. Yes. Some parts of that valley are served by pri- 
vate power companies. The Potomac Electric Co. comes down 
there. They have not only been unfriendly to any R. E. A. enter- 
prises, they have been hostile. We have a kind of standstill agree- 
ment with the companies now to try to work out the fate of two 
projects that the private companies tried to snuff out in your State 

“Mr. JoHNSON. In West Virginia? 

“Mr. Carmopy. In West Virginia—in Harrison County and in 
Hardy County. 

“Mr. JOHNSON. Have you trouble also up and down the Ohio 
River? 

“Mr. Carmopy. Somewhat similar to the project over there. Here 
is another thing over there. The commission for a time was not 
friendly to the R. E. A. 

“Mr, JOHNSON. What do you mean by the ‘commission’? 

“Mr. Carmopy. The public service commission, particularly its 
chairman. 

“Mr. JOHNSON. You mean the State public service commission? 

“Mr. Carmopy. Yes; the State public service commission. 

“Mr. JoHnson. Who is he? 

“Mr. Carmopy. I think the chairman is Mr. Preston. When I 
look back over the history of the two or three rural electrification 
projects that got started in West Virginia and read the record of 
their struggle before the commission and the courts I am amazed 
that they could survive at all in such unfriendly atmosphere. 

“Mr. JOHNSON, The commission, then, has not done very much 
for them. 

“Mr. Carmopy. No; it has not.” 

Mr. Carmody said he is prepared to stand on the record. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARGARET R. McKIM, 
Secretary to John M. Carmody, Administrator. 
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Extension of the Navajo Indian Reservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOHN J. DEMPSEY 
OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 8, 1939 





MEMORIAL OF THE LEGISLATURE OF NEW MEXICO 





Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the following joint memorial 
adopted by the Legislature of the State of New Mexico: 

House Joint Memorial 1 


A joint memorial of the State of New Mexico and the Fourteenth 
Legislature thereof to the President and the Congress of the 
United States of America, pertaining to any proposed extension 
in the State of New Mexico of the Navajo Indian Reservation 


Be it resolved by the Legislature of the State of New Mezico, 
That whereas the further extension of the Navajo Indian Reserva- 
tion within the boundaries of the State of New Mexico, and the 
purchase or condemnation of lands for that purpose by the United 
States Government within the State of New Mexico would result in 
permanent and irreparable injury to the people of the State of 
New Mexico, and to the State for the following reasons, to wit: 

(1) The ownership of such land by the United States of America 
would seriously injure the State of New Mexico in its revenues 
by removing such lands from the tax rolls of the State. 

(2) Ownership of such lands by the United States of America 
would at once remove from the tax rolls of San Juan County 
$389,304 and will result in the impoverishment of San Juan County 
in the State of New Mexico, to such an extent as will greatly 
hamper it, in functioning as a component part of the government 
of the State of New Mexico, and will greatly hamper the State 
officials and county officers of said San Juan County in the admin- 
istraticn of the civil and criminal laws of the State. 

(3) The oil and other mineral resources of the State are proposed 
to be placed within such Indian reservation, has been, and is being 
developed, sufficiently to determine the existence of such minerals 
in the area, and is at present, far from a state of full development, 
and offers a present and future potential revenue to the State of 
New Mexico from this source. The entire school system of the 
State to a very large extent depends upon oil and mineral revenue 
and any action which would deprive the State of the oil and 
mineral resources of the area, would reduce the efficiency of the 
State school system to that extent, and would deprive the County 
of San Juan, a governmental agency of the State, of considerable 
revenue, reasonably to be expected from the future development 
of mineral resources of the area. 

(4) Since for more than one-half a century the cattlemen and 
sheepmen of northwestern New Mexico have used this area for a 
winter range for their cattle and sheep, when, on account of the 
severe winter and deep snows prevalent in other areas of the State, 
it has been impossible for those engaged in this industry to pur- 
sue the same without the advantage of the grazing afforded by 
the area contemplated as an addition to the Navajo Indian Res- 
ervation, and such addition would therefore injure and destroy to 
a very large extent the cattle and sheep industries of the north- 
western area of the State, to the permanent injury of the indus- 
tries and to the State, in the matter of its revenues, and especially 
to the County of San Juan and the business interests of the county 
largely supported from this source. 

(5) The agricultural and irrigation districts of the county of 
San Juan and adjoining sections in Sandoval County, McKinley 
County, and Valencia County would be permanently injured in 
that a large portion of the agricultural products of the irrigated 
districts is feed for cattle and sheep and other livestock, which 
market furnished by livestock on the proposed extension area 
would be wholly destroyed, resulting in the impoverishment of 
many of our citizens. 

(6) The future economic welfare of the Navajo Indians upon 
the reservation and the whites in San Juan County, Sandoval 
County, McKinley County, and Valencia County, depends to a 
very large extent upon irrigation projects and the future devel- 
opment thereof, which would add several hundred thousand acres 
of farm land, both on and off the present reservation, the devel- 
opment of which unhamipered by a change of the boundary of the 
reservation would enable both the Indians and whites to attain 
greater prosperity and a better standard of living, and materially 
add to the future revenues of the counties hereinbefore men- 
tioned and the State of New Mexico: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the President of the United States of America 
and the Congress of the United States of America be, and the same 
are, very respectfully memorialized and petitioned in the name of 
the State of New Mexico and of the Fourteenth Legislature thereof, 
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to prevent the passage of any measure which would extend the 
boundaries of the Navajo Indian Reservation within the bound- 
aries of the State of New Mexico; and be it 

Resolved further, That a certified copy hereof under the great 
seal of the State of New Mexico be forwarded to his Excellency, 
the Right Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the 
United States of America; and be it 

Resolved further, That a copy hereof certified under the great 
seal of the State of New Mexico be forwarded to the Right Hon- 
orable JoHN NANCE GarNER, Vice President of the United States 
of America for presentation through the proper channels, to the 
Senate of the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That a certified copy of this resolution, under the 
great seal of the State of New Mexico, be forwarded to the Hon- 
orable Speaker of the House of Representatives of the United 
States of America for presentation through the proper channels 
to the House of Representatives of the United States of America; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a certified copy of this resolution under the 
great seal of the State of New Mexico be forwarded to the Honor- 
able Cart A. Hatcu, United States Senator from New Mexico, and 
to the Honorable DENNIS CHavEz, United States Senator from 
New Mexico, and to the Honorable JoHnN J. Dempsey, Member of 
the House of Representatives from the State of New Mexico. 


Report Condemns Compulsery Pay Deductions In 
Veterans’ Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 
HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 8, 1939 


REPORT OF HON. ALBERT J. ENGEL, OF MICHIGAN, ON CON- 
a AT THE VETERANS’ FACILITY AT CAMP CUSTER, 





Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, in support of 
H. R. 2402, a bill which would correct certain unfair work- 
ing conditions in the Veterans’ Administration, I herewith 


present a report of an investigation into conditions existing 
in the veterans’ facility at Camp Custer, Mich., in my con- 
gressional district. 

This investigation was made by my colleague, the Honor- 
able ALBERT J. ENGEL, of Michigan, a member of the World 
War Veterans’ Legislation Committee. I accompanied Mr. 
ENGEL on his tour of inspection of the Camp Custer facility 
and am, «nerefore, in a position to corroborate every state- 
ment made in his report. 

I believe Mr. ENGEL’s findings should be brought to the at- 
tention of every Member of this Congress so that each may 
have the information it contains. I therefore request the 
entire report, which is in the form of a letter to the Honcr- 
able JOHN RANKIN, chairman cf the World War Veterans’ 
Legislation Committee, be included in these remarks. 

The report follows: 

Ferrvuary 4, 1939. 
Hon. JOHN RANKIN, 
Chairman, World War Veterans’ Legislation Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: In accordance with your instructions, I 
visited the veterans’ facility at Camp Custer, Mich., on December 
8, 1938, and beg leave to make the following report: 

1. Description: The Veterans’ Administration facility at Camp 
Custer, Mich., is a veterans’ hospital for mental and nervous cases. 

2. Capacity: The official capacity of the hospital is 1,070. On 
December 8, 1938 (the date of inspection), there were 21 on the 
waiting list, 8 of whom had been notified to report. 

Two new buildings are under construction at the present time 
with W. P. A. funds which will provide for 166 and 358 beds, 
respectively, within a year. The total capacity of the facility, in- 
cluding the 2 new buildings, will be 1,534. This will be adequate 
for present and immediate future needs. 

While equipment is generally good, there are numerous beds 
which have been in use since the beginning of the hospital, in 1924, 
and should be replaced. 

3. Ration and per capita cost: The average cost of the ration of 
the hospital is 45.4 cents per day. The ration includes the cost of 
preparing the food, overhead, etc. Guests and employees pay for 
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meals. The total per capita cost, including ration, clothing, hous- 
ing, overhead, and salaries, and all other costs, except capital in- 
vestment, from November 1, 1937, to October 31, 1938, was $1.67. 
Out-patient cost was $1.94 per patient including transportation. 

4. (a) Nurses: Nurses work 5 days a week 74 hours, and 1 day 
a week for 5 hours; holidays, 64% hours a day. Each nurse works 
1 month in 6 on night duty, with 14% days off a week. Night nurses 
work 12 hours a night, or 66 hours a week. Nurses work on an 
average of 47% hoursa week. All nurses are under civil service. 

(b) Attendants: Day attendants work on an average of 55 hours 
a week, while night attendants work on an average of 66 hours a 
week. The average for the year is 52.5 hours per week. These at- 
tendants are not under civil service, but expect to be on February 1. 

5. Pay: Hospital attendants’ pay ranges from $1,020 a year to 
$1,612 a year for head attendant. The majority are in the $1,020- 
per-year class. These attendants are compelled to live, as a rule, 
at the hospital, and the Veterans’ Administration deducts $396 a 
year from their salaries for quarters, subsistence, and laundry, leav- 
ing the employee a net amount of $52 per month actual cash with 
which to support a family. After February 1, under the civil-service 
laws, there will be another deduction of 344 percent, or approxi- 
mately $3 a month, for retirement, leaving the attendant $49 per 
month. 

I have a list of the attendants, showing the number of depend- 
ents, and wish to give the following illustration of a typical case: 





RN soca ctininiie acon snsicars kins dips eceocaceenempnieianenseoaniaeae ends uaeaontenteaiontena $1, 020.00 
Quarters, subsistence, and, laundry-_----- siiecadiineiaalamas avceonaas pha “396. 00 
Retirement deduction under civil service...-......----- 35.'70 
Total GOBUGUOR siaticcitpe tid dqcititiniintintaaiahléiitidilligeain 431.70 
I i. o:scccccniivicncincagenensinantlcen nein pinitiinitietaidseionaniatiiaes 2 - 588. 30 


Bot DAY WOT OI no ec ee een aeece aan 49.02 

Dependents to support: Wife, four children—16, 14, 12, and 7 
years of age, respectively. 

There are numerous other employees receiving from $1,020 up to 
$1,260 per year with from one to six or seven dependents each. In 
one instance a messenger is receiving $1,200 per year with a $450 
deduction, which will be increased to approximately $490 after the 
Ist of February, leaving him $710 a year or $60 per month with 
which to support himself, a wife, and six children. 

I was amazed to learn that the Government is charging these 
employees with and deducting from their salaries $22.50 per month 
for a ration that costs the Government (in 1938) an average of 
45.4 cents a day, or $13.62 per month. When employees take 30 
days’ leave, the Government deducts the $22.50 for the 30 days in 
addition to quarters and laundry, although the employee was absent 
and did not actually eat the food. 

The Government makes the following profit from each of these 
employees a year: 

Subsistence charged against the employee, 12 months, at 

ORR DO Be WAC. a5 ise hee einen eee $270. 00 

Cost of ration, 335 days in the year, at 45.4 cents a day____ 


ProGt ft GHG CUO OR in icceccimtninasnstaaetie 117.10 


While these employees are charged with quarters, subsistence, 
and laundry for themselves, they actually have to pay the same 
house rent, light, heat, and fuel for their families as though they 
lived at home. They also have to buy food, clothing, medical care, 
etc., for the family—all out of $49 a month. 

Congress, on the recommendation of the President, passed a 
minimum-wage and maximum-hour law. This law will ultimately 
require industry to pay a minimum wage of 40 cents an hour and 
will limit the hours of employment to 40 hours a week. These 
attendants, working for the United States Government, work as 
long as 66 hours a week with a year-around average of 52.5 hours 
a week, and receive as low as 37 cents an hour pay, out of which 
the Government takes $396 a year for quarters, subsistence, and 
laundry, and will take, after February 1, $36 a year for retirement 
pay. This little employee who is charged with this amount is pay- 
ing the Government, according to these figures, $117.10 a year 
profit. There are 44 attendants with from 1 to 7 dependents in 
this class. 

There are 52 attendants with an equal number of dependents 
receiving from $1,080 a year to $1,260 a year with $396 Q. S. L. 
deduction, plus a deduction of 34% percent retirement pay after 
February 1. There are a total of 137 in this lower-paid employee 
class, each of whom contribute $117 to the Government each year 
in profit. The total profit the United States Government makes on 
these 137 low-paid employees amounts to $16,029 a year for Camp 
Custer alone. Multiply this by the number of hospitals or em- 
ployees, and we find the United States Government, through the 
Veterans’ Administration, is doing a land-office business with 
enormous profits upon which there is no income or other tax 
levied. 

As a member of the Appropriations Committee of the House of 
Representatives, I watched Congress dish out $21,000,000,000 in 
various ways during the past 2 years. During the same 2 years I 
have seen that same Government take $32,000 in profits out of 
these low-paid employees at Camp Custer, who are trying to sup- 
port from one to seven dependents on as low as $49 a month. I 
understand that this condition prevails in practically every similar 
institution in the United States, and that the total amount the 
Government takes out of these low-paid employees runs into thou- 
sands of dollars. 
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No employee should be more for ration, subsistence, or 
quarters than the actual cost. Married employees should not be 
compelled to live at the hospital unless absolutely necessary, and 
then they should be given additional compensation to enable them 
to live and support their family decently. 

I was rather anxious to have Dr. H. G. Clarke, the superintendent, 
take me personally through the institution, which he did. We 
visited practically every ward. The fact that the patients knew Dr. 
Clarke and that Dr. Clarke knew the patients and their condition 
evidenced the fact that he had been making his inspection trips 
through the hospital frequently. Dr. Clarke has a personal knowl- 
edge of every detail in this institution and knows personally both 
patients and employees. Basing my opinion on the inspection of 
the hospital which I made, I think Dr. Clarke is doing a splendid 
job and is getting results. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT J. ENGEL. 


President Roosevelt Supports Federal. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 
OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 9, 1939 








ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES BEFORE 
THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
address delivered by the President of the United States before 
the National Education Association on June 30, 1938, at New 
York City. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Dr. Woodruff, members of the National Education Association, I 
am glad to come here today to this great meeting, and I am espe- 
cially happy that, I think for the first time in my life, I was 
introduced by my wife. 

If you have followed the arguments of financial experts over the 
last few years, you have guessed that they have as many theories of 
keeping books as there are ends to serve. They do not always agree 
on the definition of capital, and they even disagree on what is an 
asset and what is a liability. That is true both in private business 
and in government. 

But whatever differences bookkeepers and financiers may have 
over the rules of their professions, no man or woman of common 
sense can forget, or allow government to forget, what are the true 
and ultimate assets and liabilities of a nation. 

The only real capital of a nation is its natural resources and its 
human beings. So long as we take care of and make the most of 
both of them, we shall survive as a strong nation, a successful 
nation, and a progressive nation—whether or not the bookkeepers 
say other kinds of budgets are from time to time out of balance. 

This capital structure—natural resources and human beings— 
has to be maintained at all times. The plant has to be kept up 
and new capital put in year by year to meet increasing needs. If 
we skimp on that capital, if we exhaust our natural resources and 
weaken the capacity of our human beings, then we shall go the way 
of all weak nations. 

Before we can think straight as a nation we have to consider, 
in addition to the old kind, a new kind of government balance 
sheet—a long-range sheet which shows survival values for our 
population and for our democratic way of living, balanced against 
what we have paid for them. Judged by that test, which is his- 
tory’s test, I venture to say that the long-range Budget of the 
present administration of our Government has been in the black 
and not in the red. 

For many years I, like you, have been a pedagogue—of course, 
many people who are not strong on spelling will get that word 
mixed up with demagogue—striving to inculcate in the youth of 
America a greater knowledge of and interest in the problems 
which, with such force, strike the whole world in the face today. 

In these recent years we have taught the prudent husbandry of 
our national estate—our rivers, our soil, our forests, our phos- 
phates, our oils, our minerals, and our wildlife. 

Along these lines we have made mighty strides—come further 
than in all the years before in knowledge of how to grapple with 
the problems of maintaining the estate that our forefathers 
handed down to us. 

With the dissemination of this knowledge, we have taken action. 
Few men begrudge what that action has cost, because it has 
been based on operations physically large and spectacular, dra- 
matic, easy to see. 

I am thankful that I live in an age of building, for it is far 
easier to dramatize to yourself the importance of the object if you 
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see it while it is coming up, than if you come along later and 
see it only in its completed stage. 

And so we are fortunate today in seeing the New York World’s 
Fair of 1939 in the construction stage. This glimpse will make 
it mean more to us when we come back and see it completed next 

ear. 

The other half of the preservation of our national capital is 
likewise a problem cf husbandry—the conserving of health, energy, 
skill, and morale of our population, and especially of that part of 
our population which will be the America of tomorrow. 

This also is a problem of the fullest use, the fullest development 
of precious resources of ability, human ability, which cannot be 
stored and will be lost if they remain unused. No nation can 
meet this changing world unless its people, individually and col- 
lectively, grow in ability to understand and handie the new knowl- 
edge as applied to increasingly intricate human relationships. 

And that is why the teachers of America are the ultimate guard- 
jans of the human capital of America, the assets which must be 
made to pay social dividends if democracy is to survive. 

We have believed, we have believed wholeheartedly, in investing 
the money of all the people on the education of the people. That 
conviction, backed by taxes and backed by dollars, is no accident, for 
it is the logical application of our faith in democracy. 

Man’s present-day control of the affairs of nature is the very 
direct result of investment in education. And the democratization 
of education has made it possible for outstanding ability, which 
would otherwise be completely lost, to make its outstanding con- 
tribution to the commonweal. 

We cannot afford to overlook any source of human raw material. 
Genius—genius flowers in most unexpected places; “it is the im- 
petus of the undistinguished host that hurls forth a Diomed or a 
Hector.” 

No government can create the human touch, the self-sacrifice 
which the individual teacher gives to the process of education. 
But what government can do is to provide financial support and 
to protect from interference the freedom to learn. 

No one wants the Federal Government to subsidize education any 
more than is absolutely necessary. It has been, and, I take it, it 
will continue to be, the traditional policy of the United States to 
leave the actual managemei.; of schools and their curriculums to 
State and local control. 

But we know that in many places local government unfortunately 
cannot adequately finance either the freedom or the facilities to 
learn. And there the Federal Government can properly supplement 
lccal resources. 

Here is where the whole problem of education ties in definitely 
with the natural resources of the country and the economic picture 
of the individual community or State. 

We all know that the best schools are, in most cases, located in 
those communities which can afford to spend the most money on 
them, the most money for adequate teachers’ salaries, for modern 
buildings, and for modern equipment of all kinds. We know, too, 
that the weakest educational link in the system lies in those com- 
munities which have the lowest taxable values, therefore the 
smallest per capita tax receipts, and therefore the lowest teachers’ 
salaries, and the most inadequate buildings and equipment. — 

We do not blame these latter communities. They want better 
educational facilities, but simply have not enough money to pay 
the cost. 

There is probably a wider divergence today in the standard of 
education between the richest communities and the poorest com- 
munities than there was 100 years ago; and it is, therefore, our 
immediate task to seek to close that gap—not to close it in any way 
by decreasing the facilities of the richer communities, but by 
extending aid to those less fortunate. 

We all know that if we do not close this gap it will continue to 
widen, for the best brains in the poorer communities will either 
have no chance to develop or will migrate to those places where 
their ability will stand a better chance. - 

To continue that parallel between natural and human resources 
it is well to remember that our poorest communities exist where 
the land is most greatly eroded, where farming does not pay, 
where industries have moved out, where flcod and drought have 
done their work, where transportation facilities are of the poorest, 
and where cheap electricity is unavailable for the home. 

All of this leads me to ask you not to demand that the Federal 
Government provide financial assistance to all communities. Our 
aid for many reasons, financial and otherwise, must be confined to 
lifting the level at the bottom rather than to giving assistance at 
the top. 

Today we cannot do both, and we must, therefore, confine our- 
selves to the greater need. 

In line. with this policy, the Federal Government during the 
past 5 yéars has given relatively more assistance to the poorer 
communities than to the rich. 

We have done it through direct relief and through work relief, 
through the Resettlement Acministration and the farm-security 
program, the National Youth Administration, and through the 
rehabilitation of flooded, or stranded, or dust-blown areas. We 
have provided schoolhouses, colleges, libraries, educational equip- 
ment, and sanitation in every State in the Union, and I include 
“sanitation” because it has always seemed to me that good health 
and good education must go hand in hand. 

We have placed many millions of dollars in the field of adult 
education through the Works Progress Administration, and, here 
again, most of the money has been expended in the poorer com- 
munities of the land. 
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I have spoken of the twin interlocking assets of national and 
human resources and of the need of developing them hand in 
hand. But with this goes the equally important and equally diffi- 
cult problem of keeping education inteNectually free. Freedom 
to learn is the first necessity of guaranteeing that man himself 
shall be self-reliant enough to be free. 

Such things did not need as much emphasis a generation ago; 
but when the clock of civilization can be turned back by burning 
libraries, by exiling scientists, artists, musicians, writers, and 
teachers, by dispersing universities, and by censoring news and 
literature and art, an added burden is placed upon those countries 
where the torch of free thought and free learning still burns 
bright. 

If the fires of freedom and civil liberties burn low in other 
lands, they must be made brighter in our own. 

If in other lands the press and books and literature of all 
kinds are censored, we must redouble our efforts here to keep them 
free. 

If in other lands the eternal truths of the past are threatened 
by intolerance, we must provide a safe place here for their per- 
petuation. 

Yes, there may be times when men and women in the turmoil 
of change lose touch with the civilized gains of centuries of 
education; but the gains of education are never really lost. Books 
may be burned and cities sacked, but truth, like the yearning for 
freedom, lives in the hearts of humble men and women. 

The ultimate victory, the ultimate victory of tomorrow, is with 
democracy, and through democracy with education, for no people 
can be kept eternally ignorant or eternally enslaved. 


Interstate Operation of Motor Vehicles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEWIS B. SCHWELLENBACH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 9, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN, OF MISSOURI, 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1939 


Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp a 
radio address delivered by the junior Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Truman] on February 7, 1939, relative to Senate bill 25, 
prohibiting the operation of motor vehicles in interstate 
commerce by unlicensed operators. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audience, the United States 
Senate yesterday passed the bill, S. 25, unanimously, which I in- 
troduced to prcehibit the operation of motor vehicles in interstate 
commerce by unlicensed drivers. 

This bill calls for the passage by the several States of uniform 
laws governing the issuance of drivers’ licenses. It does not set 
up any new Federal enforcement bureau nor create a Federal license 
law. It does authorize the Attorney General to make regulations 
for its enforcement by local authorities. It requires a driver who 
crosses the State lines to have a driver’s license issued only after 
the driver has demonstrated his ability and his right to operate a 
motor vehicle. His ability to drive is proven by his passing a 
physical examination, meeting with the age requirement, and pro- 
viding suitable identification. The purpose of this bill is to co- 
operate with those States which require safe driving and to en- 
courage those States which have not yet enacted sirict legisla- 
tion governing drivers, to do so. 

The necessity of some standard system of licensing automobile 
drivers throughout the country is all too apparent. Each year 
thousands of people are killed and hundreds of thousands are se- 
riously injured; and of course the number of less serious accidents 
which are not reported is even greater. It is estimated to be well 
over a million accidents each year, over and above the ones on 
record. 

Fatalities and injuries resulting from highway accidents in 1936 
were greater than ever before. Over 36,000 persons were either 
killed or fatally injured; 105,000 individuals were permanently 
disabled and 1,150,G00 more were temporarily incapacitated. The 
direct econcmic loss from these accidents attained the staggering 
sum of $1,580,009,000. This continued destruction of life and prop- 
erty must be stopped. The enactment of this bill, S. 25, will in 
a large measure assure the abatement of this tremendous loss. 

In the last 15 years, more people have been killed by automo- 
biles than were kiiled in all the wars we ever fought, from the 
Revolution to and including the World War. 
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S. 25 provides in section 1 that no person may operate a motor 
vehicie in interstate commerce unless that person has in his im- 
mediate possession a valid license issued under the laws of a 
State that conform to certain standards prescribed by section 2 
of this biil. 

Section 2 provides that no license issued under the laws of any 
State will legally permit the operation of motor vehicles in inter- 
state commerce unless that State law requires— 

(a) That the licensee must first pass an examination which in- 
cludes a test of the applicant’s vision (with or without spectacles), 
of his ability to understand various highway signs, and an actual 
demonstration of his ability to exercise ordinary and reasonabie 
control in the operation of a motor vehicle. 

(b) That such license must be renewed at least once in each 
3-year period. 

(c) That possession of a canceled, revoked, suspended, fictitious, 
or fraudulently altered license is unlawful, as would be the transfer 
from one person to another of a license. 

(d) That such license may not be issued to persons under 16 
years of age. 

(e) That such license describe the person to whom it was issued. 

(f) That the license may be revoked or suspended by proper 
authorities. 

Section 3 provides that any person operating a motor vehicle 
shall display his license upon the demand of any law-enforcement 
officer, but no person shall be convicted for a failure to so display 
his license if he produces in court a license issued to him and 
valid at the time of such alleged failure. 

Section 4 states that any person who violates any provision of 
this act shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not more than 
$300. 

Section 5 of the act defines the terminology used in the act, 
explaining the meaning of the words “license,” “State,” and 
“interstate commerce” and “foreign commerce.” It is definitely 
stated that the District of Columbia is covered by the term 
“State,” as used in the act. 

This section also provides that the provisions of the act shall 
not apply to any person while operating a motor vehicle in the 
service of the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States. 

Section 6 provides that the act shall take effect 4 years after 
the date of its enactment. 

By means of this simple instrument, we believe that the need- 
less slaughter of American citizens can be greatly reduced and 
that the highways of our Nation can be made safer for the use 
of our people for business and for pleasure. 

When I announced in December 1936 that I proposed to intro- 
duce such a measure as this, the press of the entire Nation 
acclaimed it in their columns. Traffic experts, highway-depart- 
ment officials of most States, and other people who have an 
active interest in the regulation of motor vehicles are in harmony 
with this action. They heartily endorse such legislation as an 
effective means of reducing motor accidents. 

By licensing drivers it is believed that it would be possible, 
first, to eliminate those drivers obviously unfit for the privilege 
of operating a motor vehicle or to keep the would-be drivers from 
the road until they are properly qualified; second, through the 
suspension or revocation of the license, to restrain the indifferent 
or reckless driver from driving for a period of time, or to perma- 
nently prevent him from driving in extreme cases, involving gross 
negligence, recklessness, or incapacity. 

Many of the States now require that operators of motor vehicles 
obtain a license, but a good many of these license laws are solely 
for revenue. Only 21 States require an actual demonstration of 
ability to drive before granting a license, and here are some 
interesting figures. The records show that 10 of the States having 
driver-license laws are in the lowest bracket of deaths resulting 
from highway accidents. It is likewise significant that while 10 
of these 21 States are in the lowest bracket for percentage of 
deaths, for gasoline consumed, the remaining 11 States are in the 
lowest bracket. Those States which have no licensing laws, 
ind those that require a license but no examination, were in the 
highest brackets of deaths by accidents. 

We have witnessed almost unbelievable progress in recent years 
in street and highway construction. Highways are being improved 
and danger spots are being eliminated all over the country, and 
although the work is far from completed, experts agree that the 
general condition of streets and highways is not an important 
factor in traffic accidents. 

Outstanding improvements have also been made in the construc- 
tion of automobiles within recent years. We have motor vehicles 
whose mechanism is of a standard which makes for safety. Ad- 
vances in braking, body construction, steering apparatus, and other 
features of the automobile have contributed to safe driving. Im- 
proved tires, nonglare headlights, and shatter-procf glass have 
added to driving safety. And with all these marvelous innovations 
automobiles are within the reach of nearly every American family. 
The American automobile is a great bargain, and motor travel has 
become an integral part of our national life. Yet it is this easy 
means of transportation that is our greatest hazard to life, limb, 
and property. 

So it is that when the frequency and severity of traffic accidents 
continue to mount, in spite of the advances and accomplishments 
in perfecting the automobile and improving the highways, it be- 
comes necessary to focus our attention upon the human element— 
the driver. 


next 
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The research department of the Kansas Legislative Council has 
recently issued a report entitled “Safety Regulation for Motor Ve- 
hicles.” In this publication it is stated that— 

“The driver is the most important element in our traffic-accident 
situation. Authorities state that approximately two out of every 
three automobile accidents involve mistakes by the driver. 

“Some drivers cause accidents because they suffer actual defects 
in mind or body. They may have defective vision, they may not 
be strong enough to control the vehicle they operate, or their 
minds may not react to a particular situation with sufficient 
rapidity. 

“Some drivers have accidents because they do not know how to 
Grive. This group is greater in number than those suffering from 
mental or physical defects. This class of drivers is capable but 
they have simply failed to learn the proper methods of making 
turns, backing, and signaling. They do not observe stop signs 
or traffic signals and have no sense of their obligation toward 
pedestrians or other highway users.” 

There was recently published a report on scientific investiga- 
tion of driving skill under the direction of Dr. Harry R. DeSilva 
of the bureau of street traffic research at Harvard University. This 
report states: 

“Obviously some important factor is being neglected; and on 
scanning the statistics of the causes of highway accidents, the con- 
clusion is inescapable that it is the inability of the driver—his 
failure to anticipate dangerous situations and to handle the car 
skillfully—that is the underlying cause of the great majority of 
accidents. As the National Safety Council maintains: ‘The driver 
is the most important element in our traffic-accident situation. 
Some drivers have accidents because they are actually defective in 
mind or body. A much greater number have accidents because they 
do not know how to drive.’” 

The control of the driver, then, is what S. 25 sets out to accom- 
plish. It provides a pattern by which those States which now allow 
any person who can get behind the wheel of a car to drive it can 
draw up their regulations to govern automobile drivers, but it does 
not in any way infringe on the rights of any State to control its 
own vehicular traffic. It merely sets a standard, based on the laws 
of States which have successful driver-control departments, for 
those States which have not yet enacted this vitally needed legis- 
lation. 

S. 25 has twice unanimously passed the Senate. It has not yet 
been passed by the House, although a companion bill has been in- 
troduced at that end of the Capitol. Since the provisions of this 
act will not take effect until 4 years from the date of its passage, 
it is a matter of great importance that it be enacted into law as 
soon as possible. 

We were all shocked by the news of the death of a Capitol page by 
a hit-and-run driver here in the District of Columbia a few days 
ago. Two days later another child was run down here by a hit-and- 
run driver and severely injured. This heedless killing and maiming 
must be stopped, and the sooner all of the States adopt uniform 
regulations governing the licensing of automobile drivers, the sooner 
the situation will be gotten under control. I know that the Ameri- 
can people want such legislation, and I hope that S. 25 will be 
enacted into law at this session of the Congress. 
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HON. WILLIAM H. KING 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 9, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. MILLARD E. TYDINGS, OF MARYLAND, 
FEBRUARY 2, 1939 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp an address on 
the subject How Far Should Government Control Business, 
delivered by the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typrncs] before the Economic Club of New York on February 
2, 1939. The address deals with an important question of 
great interest to the American people. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, in addressing myself to your question, 
to wit, How far should government control business? it is impor- 
tant, as they say in medical parlance, that I first isolate the word 
“control,” analyze it carefully, and present a point of view based 
upon the varying definitions of that word, in order to avoid 
misunderstanding. 





What does the word “control” mean? The dictionary gives it 
many shaded meanings, for it says “to control” means “to exer- 
cise restraining or directing influence over; to dominate; regulate; 
hence, to hold from action; to curb, subject, overpower.” 

Insofar as the word “control” means “‘to dominate, to hold from 
action, to subject or overpower” business, my answer to your ques- 
tion can be definite and immediate. 

Government has no constitutional power, as I see it, to do these 
things to business; and, again, even if it had the power, it would 
be unwise to do them as a matter of national policy. 

If our form of government has the power to control to the extent 
of dominating, withholding from action, subjecting or overpowering 
the everyday business of the Nation, then, in sum, we have a charter 
of state socialism unlimited, and not a charter of human liberty 
and of free enterprise, or a government of limited powers. 

Let us examine for a moment the genesis of the Government of 
the United States of America. Ours was conceived as a govern- 
ment which would be the very antithesis of dominating, holding 
from action, subjecting, or overpowering either the individual in 
his person or the individual in his effects, which means nothing 
more nor less than the individual’s business. 

This Nation was conceived to dignify and exalt individual man. 
It came into being because 150 years ago there was no political 
equality among men. It was created to cure that condition. 

The rulers, for the most part, then existing on thrones and in 
parliaments, held office by divine right. Political democracy did 
not exist. Men in the mass were inarticulate. They were the 
servants of their rulers, and hence of the state, and were so treated. 
It was a government of men and not of laws. Man at that time 
occupied a position above that of domestic animals, yet below that 
of those who ruled him. 

With the termination of the Revolutionary War the old longing 
of mankind for a new concept of his status came into being witn 
the formulation of our National American Government. The moti- 
vating purpose of that concept was to make the individual supreme, 
to give him a government of laws and not of men, to give him a 
government in which he was the master and not the servant of the 
government. 

Man in the mass thus reached a new station along the highway 
of his destiny. He stood forth free. He was in reality his own gov- 
ernment. He was the creature alone of Almighty God. He was the 
vassal of no other man. 

Government, he said, in the constitution which created it, could 
do nothing which interfered with the security of his person, with 
the security of his home, with the security of his family, or with 
the security of his effects—that is, of his business. 

Lest there should be any mistake about this new state of man, 
the first 10 amendments to the Constitution, man’s Bill of Rights, 
were immediately adopted to expressly put this matter beyond the 
realm of speculation. 

The Government was to be one of limited powers, but in order 
that there be no mistake about that, the Constitution provided 
that “the powers not delegated to the United States by the Consti- 
tution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively or to the people.” 

That still is the Constitution of the United States of America in 
1939. These things have not been changed by the people who have 
lived under this form of government for 150 years. There is no 
provision in this Constitution, express or implied, which rightfully 
allows the Federal Government to dominate, to hold from action, 
to subject, or overpower the business of the Nation. And whcre 
attempts are made to exercise such powers, whether the courts 
uphold or reject these attempts, they are clearly at variance with 
the expressed purpcse of our national charter to exalt the indi- 
vidual, and therefore prohibited by the charter of our Government 
itself. 

However, within the last few decades, because transportation, 
communication, and information have all traveled with lightning- 
like speed; because society, once scattered in this Nation into 
sections, has been brought into a composite state; because trans- 
actions which once were purely local are now national in many 
cases, we are told we must reexamine the ancient foundations to 
see whether or not they are suitable to modern conditions and 
events. 

This metamorphosis having taken place, there are those who say 
that government has not kept abreast of this march of progress, 
that the time has now come to scrap the old philosophy and end 
150 years of American tradition, of the American system, of the 
American way, by having Government control the various ramifica- 
tions of our business life. 

These people contend that the old tenets of individual exalta- 
tion and free enterprise, if you please, are outmoded, archaic, and 
valueless, and, ergo, that if government only will exercise control 
and domination over business, there will be more prosperity, more 
of the abundant life, and more happiness for us all. 

These are the men who, without any amendment of the Consti- 
tution whatever, seek to change its philosophy by indirection. 
They unhesitatingly, by precept and proposed legislation, attempt to 
have the Constitution embrace this right of government to domi- 
nate, subject, and overpower the business of the Nation. They do 
not take the trouble to amend the Constitution. If the courts say 
they cannot do what they propose, they attack the courts. In 
effect, they use every artifice of amending the Constitution except 
the way provided in it for an amendment to it. 

They are, in truth, dissatisfied with the American system and 
with the American way. Their concept is that this is not a gov- 
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ernment of limited powers, but rather that there is no limit on 
the National Government's power whatsoever. 

In pursuit of this philosophy they attempt to tell the farmer 
what he can plant and what he cannot plant; to tell the business- 
man whom he can hire and whom he cannot hire; what he can 
sell and what he cannot sell; when he can dig coal and when he 
cannot dig coal; and what price he shall charge for the products 


of his labor. These are not the measures of democracy. 

These men, in effect, always claim they are doing this to save 
the American system and the American form of government— 
when, as I see it, really stripped of the camouflage, they are the 
vanguard of State socialism on the Russian model, or else are the 
vanguard of State socialism by the more gradual processes now in 
force in Germany and Italy. 

They are neither Republicans nor Democrats. They do not wear 
the clothing of democracy, and their correct uniforms should be 
either red, brown, or black shirts, if they were truly ingenuous. 

They preach Gemocracy and free enterprise, while they set in 
force the machinery to destroy it, stating it is necessary to partly 
destroy it in order to save the remainder. 

In one breath they abuse the governments of Russia or Germany 
or Italy, heaping their dislike upon these governmental systems 
of business control, and in the next breath they advocate the 
measures which will imitate them. 

They are the enemies of the American system, of the American 
way, the saboteurs of American tradition, the termites of American 
democracy—in action, they are the real disciples of the Hitler, 
Stalin, and Mussolini form of government. 

In their advocacy of economic policies, they embrace the identi- 
cal systems which they in generalities frequently condemn. They 
proclaim that the American system of government under which we 
live, and which has brought us to the highest standards of living 
in all history, is a great failure, and must be discarded for systems 
that have proved over and over again to be a sure means of ruin. 

They are the disciples of the new :*y that is dawning—or, as 
I see it, the new night that is falling—. ‘at is as old as Augustus 
in Rome, Louis XIV in France, and the N. R. A. and A. A. A. of 
the recent past. 

They profess to believe in democracy, while pursuing none of its 
philosophy. The privileges of democracy they seem not to value; 
and what they would attack, were their administrative orders and 
decrees to emanate from another source, they can see no evils in 
if they emanate from themselves. 

In short, “I have little fear,” say they, “in driving my car at 100 
miles an hour, if I am driving, but I would not want to ride in a 
car going that fast if anyone else were driving.” 

They are not concerned about the effect upon the car or of its 
direction, or the accidents and dangers along the roadway. 
Whether or not they take the ride is determined solely by “who 
shall drive?” rather than by the wisdom of the ride. They pro- 
claim any change as progress. 

These are the men who would dominate, withhold from action, 
and overpower what we might call the everyday business, the free 
enterprise, of the Nation. Control with them does not mean to 
regulate, as we used to use that word, but means to dominate. 
This was exhibited beyond argument by the operation of the 
N. R. A. in the field of business and the A. A. A. in the field of 
agriculture, as well as in other measures. Regulate is a poor 
synonym for control in their private dictionary. 

But you are talking generalities, you say. My reply is, “No”; I 
am not talking generalities to even a small extent as compared to 
those who talk in support of the public control of private 
business. 

But to meet your charge of generalities, let me present a few 
facts taken from history. Millions cf people in America think that 
the N. R. A. was new, that nothing like it had ever been tried 
before by any nation, that it was a great forward step in human 
experience. How sad. It would be possible to dig up dozens of 
N. R. A’s out of the pages of history and parade them and their 
consequences before you in proof of the general statements I have 
made. May I use just one example from history to illustrate my 

oint? 

. Let us go back over 200 years to the time of Louis XIV, in 
France. Let us take down from the archives the four big dusty 
volumes and there on the 2,200 pages—think of it—read the regu- 
lations promulgated by the King, stating the conditions under 
which the textile industry could manufacture its products and 
how the employees therein must conform to the King’s decrees. 

For example, it was provided that textile fabrics made in the city 
of Dijon were to be put in reeds 1%4 ells wide, the warp to con- 
tain 1,408 threads. Now, in Samur, textiles were to have 1,376 
threads, while in Chatillon none were permitted to be manufac- 
tured save those that had 1,216 threads. 

Of course, you know that these regulations for textile manu- 
factures—in 1934 called “‘codes’—were written by the then exist- 
ing manufacturers themselves, under supervision of the King, 
just as they were frequently written in the days of the Blue Eagle. 
They were written 200 years ago by those who, having their ma- 
chinery already set up, found the might of the King’s regulaticns 
a handy device with which to forestall the competition of enter- 
prising innovators and competitors. The Government threw the 
entire weight of its authority behind the established interests and 
in cases made death the penalty for the violation of these 
regulations. 

The system had many years of trial. 
effort to enforce the regulations to the letter. 


The Government spared no 
The more the 
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regulations were violated, the more new regulations were multi- 
plied. Thousands of lawsuits were docketed. An orgy of smug- 
gling and bootlegging prevailed in the outlawed products, which, 
in spite of the King’s regulations, had a very wide popular sup- 
port in France. 

As these violations occurred, the Government did not stop to 
temporize. It clearly said on every occasion and in every court 
that it meant business and that these regulations would be en- 
forced to the limit. 

Of course, all students of history know that these drastic meas- 
ures of economic regulation cost the lives of some 16,000 French 
people, partly through executions, partly through armed affrays. 
Think of it. And this 16,000 figure does not reckon at all the cer- 
tainly much larger number of Frenchmen who were convicted and 
sent to the galleys or punished in other ways. 

It is recorded that on a single occasion in the city of Valence 77 
were sentenced to be hanged, 58 were to be broken on the wheel, 
631 were sent to the galleys, and none were pardoned. And the 
crime they had committed was that they preferred to make tex- 
tiles, not as the Government wanted them made, but as the work- 
ers and inventors themselves wanted to produce them for public 
consumption. However, none of these punishments stopped the 
violation of the law. The greater the number punished, the greater 
the number of new violators. But in spite of this failure in France 
200 years ago it was sure to work in the United States of America 
in 1934, we were told. 

It is curious that even in a country like ours, where the over- 
whelming majority of the people are against State socialism and 
where the Socialists have never been able to poll a very large vote, 
that many groups support more or less actively, or regard with 
indifference, measures similar to the N. R. A. and the A. A. A, 
which added one by one arrive inevitably at the goal of State 
socialism. 

In other words, people are opposed to State socialism as a whole 
but accept with complaisance the rapidly multiplying steps which 
lead directly to it. 

Thus we have in America people who favor Government owner- 
ship of power companies but who are opposed to Government 
ownership of farms or Government domination of business gener- 
ally. Without forming a clear-cut idea of the functions of govern- 
ment, they stand both in the camp favoring Government operation 
and in the camp opposed to it, at one and the same time. They 


tell you they are not Socialists and that they do not like the Ger- 
man, Russian, or Italian system, but they have no objection to 
arriving at that goal by inference if it is gradual. They are like 
members of recent legislative bodies who used to proclaim their 
faith in national prohibition on the floor and satisfy their appetites 


for John Barleycorn off the floor during the prohibition era. 

Free enterprise on the one hand and State socialism on the other 
will not long survive together in the same country. One is sure 
to perish. We must make our choice. To put it differently: 
We must choose between voluntary cooperation on the one hand 
and compulsory operation on the other. 

Still another way of looking at it: Do we want a highly organ- 
ized body of officeholders attempting to run the private business of 
the Nation, or men who have spent their lives running the busi- 
nesses of the Nation continuing to do it, under the condition where 
government only makes the rules, and leaves business to its own 
resources? 

May I lift a paragraph I once read from the essays of a great 
writer, which might be apropos here? He said, “There is nothing 
more dangerous than hampering the power of the human intellect, 
nothing more dangerous than any legislation that puts a limit to 
the daring on the enterprise of men. In the ancient days the 
sailors dared not go out of sight of land, the wanderings of their 
ships following the coast line.” The daring of Columbus, however, 
gave humans a new heaven on earth. 

Any kind of governmental regulation which keeps our business 
navigators within sight of the shore hurts America and every man 
who works within it. The need is for more business Columbuses 
and less business land sailors. 

All contact of government with business should be patterned with 
two general objectives in view; on the one hand, to protect the 
individual against the greed and cunning of others, and, on the 
other hand, to prevent interfering with the fullest development of 
human ingenuity and power. Between these two gateways lies the 
only real field for constructive government control, or, as I prefer 
to say, regulation of business. 

We must not forget that often government is as vicious in its 
ruthlessness as are the objects against which it directs its reguia- 
tions. Again let me resort to history. Congress passed the undis- 
tributed-profits tax under its taxing authority. Every informed 
person in America knows that in that case government used its 
taxing power not for the purpose of raising revenue, for which pur- 
pose it was given that power, but so it might in effect become a 
member of the board of directors of every corporation in the land 
and thus force each board to adopt policies of management which 
the real directors as a whole did not think it wise to adopt. 

Thus under the guise of taxation government sought not to pre- 
vent acts which were wrong in themselves. but sought to assume 
administrative and management rights belonging entirely to those 
who owned the property. This action was not the action of regula- 
tion; it was the action of control in its dominating, overpowering, 
synonymous ense. 

Again let us reflect on human nature in recent events. Our Gov- 
ernment is one of three branches—the executive, legislative, and 
judicial. Each is an independent branch, beyond the control of the 
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other two. Yet have you not seen the executive branch try to 
dominate, subject, and overpower another independent branch, the 
Supreme Court? Have you not seen the executive branch in re- 
cent elections try to dominate, subject, and overpower State elec- 
tions wherein Senators were to be chosen for the legislative branch? 

Consider what would be the state of your Government if the 
Court fight and the senatorial purge had been successful. Then 
you would have had executive control of both the Supreme Court 
and the Co and three independent branches of the Govern- 
ment would no longer exist. 

Next, consider the attempt to dominate the business of the 
country by the N. R. A. and the farms of the country by the A.A.A., 
as well as other recent acts. 

When you are asked, therefore, to fix the degree of control that 
Government may have over business don’t lose sight of these lessons 
from recent history, for they are as indicative of trends as was the 
illustration I presented from the reign of Louis XIV. 

One may make a beautiful case for theoretical control, but in 
practice control is at variance with the theory presented to obtain it. 

Remember, too, what we mean by business. Business is agricul- 
ture, mining, electric light, power and gas, manufacturing, construc- 
tion, transportation, communication, trade, finance, services, etc. 
Only from these sources does government get the revenue upon 
which it exists. Only from these sources do the 50,000,000 normally 
employed obtain work and their daily bread. Business is not only 
the president and vice president of a particular concern, or its board 
of directors; business is also the thousands of people employed in 
that concern. 

Under this very administration the United States Department of 
Commerce has issued two volumes entitled “National Income in the 
United States from 1929 to 1936, Inclusive.” ‘These volumes analyze 
what proportion of the business income dollar goes to labor and 
salaries. An average of 82 cents out of every manufacturing income 
dollar went to wages and salaries. An average of 81 cents out of 
every mining and quarrying income dollar went to wages and sal- 
aries. An average of 70 cents out of every transportation income 
dollar went to wages and salaries, and an average of 66 cents out 
of the income dollar of all types of business combined in this 
country went to salaries and wages. 

Truly business is the lifeblood of this Republic. Therefore, when 
you begin to control business you begin to control the employment 
of the 50,000,000 people who work in business and who between 
them make up the entire national income of the United States. 

When an automobile is manufactured in Detroit, cotton must 
first leave the plantation in Georgia, lumber the forest in Oregon, 
fish must leave the ocean at Cape Cod, coal the mines of Pennsyl- 
vania, cattle the plains of Kansas, and rubber must come from far- 
off Java and Sumatra. 

Too often the workingman in a plant sees only his own labor 
in the fashioning of an article. He does not take into account all 
the labor outside of the plant that goes into the production, trans- 
_— — and processing of the component parts of his finished 
product. 

It is my belief that if every workingman, every businessman, and 
every Member of Congress would read the two volumes to which I 
have referred there would be an entirely new conception of national 
income in this Nation, for all would realize how much is at stake in 
a survival of the system of free enterprises and of free institu- 

ons. 

Of course, government has a proper field which it may enter in 
the regulation of business. There are, first, its own functions, its 
taxing policy, its tariff policy, its interstate-commerce policy, its 
policy in fixing the value of money, all of which directly and indi- 
rectly affect the business life of the Nation. 

These policies, however, should be employed for the purposes of 
government only and not for the purposes of business management 
per se. 

Again, government should regulate, as differentiated from con- 
trol, the business of the Nation. It should outlaw dishonest prac- 
tices. It shouid set up uniform standards of weights and measures 
and quality. It should declare what is not healthful. It should 
make rules for human conduct and fix penalties for transgression. 
It should regulate business so as to insure honest competition and 
to insure the continuance of competitive business. It is not 
necessary for it to enter business to accomplish any of these aims. 

Government is there to define clearly the rules of the game and 
then let business have a free hand in the pursuit of free enterprise. 

Government has no right to enter business of any kind except 
those which are clearly a part of government itself, like the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Government hospitals for its soldiers and 
sailors, navy yards to build and repair purely Government property, 
dams to control the waters of its rivers and streams. 

It was not conceived as a competitor to private business, either 
in the manufacture of women’s dresses, of automobiles, moving 
pictures, electric light bulbs, or condensed milk. Government is 
there to govern and regulate and not to operate. It is there to 
regulate business and not to dominate, overpower, or subject it. 

When government, in violation of the wisdom of sticking to 
its milder function of regulation, wherein it but defines the rules 
of the game of free enterprise and commences to dominate and 
overpower or to enter and operate some one business, inevitably 
that precedent will be used to permit it to embark in every busi- 
ness. And why not? If it is proper for government to be in one 
business, it will be argued that it is equally proper for it to be 
in another business. 

The failure to comprehend that the workingman, the wage 
earner, the general public, the man in the street have more at 
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stake than anybody else in the continuance of free enterprise of 
this Nation and in the revival of business by allowing it to con- 
tinue as a free enterprise is to drift farther and farther down the 
road on which we are now traveling, leading to conditions which 
threaten the home and fireside of every citizen, his job—whatever 
it may be—his income, and the free institutions of his country. 

The present state of affairs should lead to a realization that 
business in every form should be encouraged, not discouraged; 
helped, not hindered; supported, not attacked; for in a revival of 
business—and it can only come by free enterprise and confidence 
in the right to free enterprise—there is work for the unemployed, 
a better market and better prices for the farmer, a decrease of 
the governmental burden of taxation, and a normal way of 
American life. 

May I close by restating your question: How far should govern- 
ment control business? 

My answer is, it should not control it at all. Control is too bru- 
tal a word, and in its accepted meaning, too brutal a remedy for 
the evils that may exist in free enterprise. 

Well, then—how far should government regulate business? 
That cannot be answered in a sentence. Just as the airplane of 
today has outmoded the transportation of yesterday, so old regu- 
lations will from time to time be outmoded and new ones be made 
necessary. The degree of regulation cannot be fixed on any defi- 
nite and permanent basis. 

The task of government today is still what it was in the day of 
Aristotie—that is, to find the just medium, to avoid excess, to 
strive for the ideal for the common good. 

Or, as Aristotle himself said of government, “not too much, not 
too little.” 

Generally in this restless world in which we live, there is more 
to be feared from too much control than too little, and hence I 
have devoted myself primarily to that fear in my answer. 

I believe recent history supports my point of view. In bringing 
these answers to the question you have presented, I have done so 
in the hope that I might make some slight contribution here to 
the future of America, with the sole desire to make that future, 
insofar as I may influence it, as glorious and great as is its past. 
For truly its past is the greatest of them all, and its future will be 
only as great as we make it. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. RUSH D. HOLT, OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
prepared by me on the subject of the cost of the World War 


to the United States. 
There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Before we become too much involved in foreign entanglements, 
let us check the cost of the last World War. It is impossible to 
figure the cost of the conflict to include economic dislocation there- 
after or even include the loss during the war, but the World 
Almanac prints an interesting summary of the estimated cost. It 
follows: 

“WORLD WAR’S MONEY COST TO UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


“The estimated money cost of the World War to the United 
States Government to June 30, 1924, was $41,765,000,000, as shown 
by the annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1934. 

“The Treasury has not made any further revision in the esti- 
mated money cost of the World War since that date. 

“Necessarily, some of the figures included in these estimates rep- 
resented approximations, since no cost records relating to the Worid 
War were maintained. 

“The difference between the estimated money cost of the World 
War for the fiscal years 1917 to 1921, shown as $26,361,096,001.09 in 
the Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 1930, and in 
the revised amount of $25,729,000,000, shown in his 1934 report, 
represents an adjustment made during the period June 30, 1930, to 
June 30, 1934, in connection with the obligations acquired by the 
United States from foreign governments. During this period col- 
lections on accounts ef foreign obligations amounted to approxi- 
mately $322,000,000. 

“In calculating the estimated money cost of the World War as 
of June 30, 1930 ($37,873,908,499), the obligations of foreign gov- 
ernments held by the United States were shown with a bock value 
on the basis of the present valye of the obligations as of that 
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date. This present value increases from year to year and the bal- 
ance of the adjustment referred to above represents an estimated 
increase in the present value of such obligations from June 30, 
1830, to June 30, 1934. 

“In computing the estimated money cost of the World War the 
Treasury has not attempted in recent years to adjust the esti- 
mated cost for the pericd from 1917 to 1921 to reflect cther re- 
ceipts representing the return of funds originally treated as war- 
cost expenditures, such as the receipts on account of the realiza- 
tion of assets of war emergency corporations and agencies. 

“Between June 30, 1917, and June 30, 1921, the Government’s 
net cost of certain World War activities (expenditures less receipts) 
was: 

“European food relief, $94,942,645; vocational rehabilitation, 
$135,739,203; United States Housing Corporation, $28,695,182; United 
States Shipping Board, $3,072,526,532; United States Grain Cor- 
poration, $25,000,000; Bureau of War Risk Insurance, $504,773,249; 
expenses of loans (Treasury), $74,769,610; collecting war revenue 
tax, $69,617,965; hospital facilities and service, $73,109,957. 

“Pay of the Army, $2,819,195,164; Army maintenance services, 
transportation, etc., $6,873,420,115; other War Department expenses, 
$88,737,159; Army Medical Service, $316,653,620; Signal Service, 
$965,008,551 (including $519,099,187 increase in aviation); Army 
ordnance supplies, ammunition, etc., $575,321,328. 

“Armament of fortifications, $3,203,479,956; manufacture of arms, 
armored motor cars, etc., $469,919,700; all other ordnance expenses, 
$189,377,285; Army engineering costs, bridges, depots, etc, 
$633,271,952. The total War Department expenditures on account of 
the conflict was $14,849,593,666. 

“The total war expenses of the Navy Department were $3,401,- 
342,952 (aviation, $185,301,332; training stations, recruiting, etc., 
$95,514,380; ammunition, etc., $502,692.026; yards and docks, 
$212,751,628; fuel and transportation, $123,872,964; pay of the Navy, 
$613,134,005; provisions, $205,314,070; supply account fund, 
$143,276,475; construction and repair, $144,014,058; steam engineer- 
ing, $134.095,304; United States Marine Corps, $165,049,397; new war 
vessels, $731,900,271). 

“Increase of compensation of civilian employees, $147,416,619. 

“Interest on war debt (1918-21), $2,746,640,992.” 

Far more important than cost in money are the casualties. The 
World Almanac shows the following: 

“American Army battle casualties in World War. 

“Killed in action, 37,568; died of wounds received in action, 
12,942; wounded, not mortally, 182,674; total, 233,184. 

“Battle casualties of the United States Navy and the United States 
Marine Corps are not included in the figures. 

“Includes trcops in Northern Russia and at sea. 

“The casualties not included in the above table were: Died of 
disease, 62,670; died of accident, 4,503; drowned, 727; suicide, 965; 
murder or homicide, 318; executed, 35; other causes, 228; total, 
69,446. Measles killed, 2,370; poison gas, 1,399. 

“Marine Corps casualties were: Killed in action, 1,450; died of 
wounds, 1,007; died of disease, 304; accidentally killed, 28; died of 
other causes, 18; total, 2,807. Wounded, 7,714; total casualties, 
10,521. 

“United States Navy losses at sea in World Wer: Killed in 
action, 30 officers and 326 men; died of wounds, 6 officers and 52 
men; lost at sea, 41 officers and 416 men; total, 77 officers and 794 
men.” 

Add to that the terrible suffering. Add to that the wrecked 
bodies of our soldiers. Add to that the misery and pain. Those 
things cannot be reduced to figures but these facts are important 
to know: 

The Veterans’ Administration shows 45,320 World War vet- 
erans recciving hospital care and 15,057 veterans domiciled in 
homes on December 31, 1938. General Hines stated that there 
were 27,000 mental cases under treatment by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and that he expected this to be raised to 44,000 
by 1949. 

The World War was called a war to save democracy. Again, we 
hear the call to “police” the world to protect democracy. 
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Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the REcorp a discussion 
of the deficiency relief appropriation measure by David 
Lasser and myself over the Columbia Broadcasting Systcm, 
Sunday, January 29, 1939. 
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There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
ADDRESS OF DAVID LASSER 


On behalf of the Workers’ Alliance of America I should like to 
express our appreciation to the Columbia Broadcasting System for 
making this time available to us. 

On Friday, January 27, the United States Senate by a vote of 
47 to 46 rejected the plea of the President for a deficiency appro- 
priation for relief of 875,000,000. By that 1-vote margin it slashed 
the fund to $725,000,000. Yesterday, Saturday, January 28, in 
hundreds of cities, towns, and villages more than 500,000 men and 
women poured out into the streets in protest parades against the 
Congress’ blow to their welfare. Unemployed and employed 
workers, small-business men, farmers, city, county, and even State 
officials joined in the public declaration that the action of the 
Congress was against the best interests of the Nation. 

In the brief time I have before I introduce our speater, I should 
like to point out the viewpoint of the organized unemployed and 
W. P. A. workers on the congressional action. 

You all know how the President, after weighing the facts before 
him, after consulting with his experts in the field of relief, came 
to the conclusion that $875,000,000 was necessary to carry on W. P. 
A. until June 30, to provide useful work to the destitute unem- 
ployed, to increase purchasing power, to, in short, help restore 
recovery. 

You remember how the House of Representatives by a majority 
vote cut this fund by $150,000,000. You may remember, too, that 
this cut was made possible only through parliamentary maneuvers 
which permitted the Congressmen—your Congressmen—to do this 
without their vote being recorded. 

By the time the bill reached the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tec an avalanche of protest from the four corners of this Nation 
swept into Congress. The House action was vehemently protested 
and an overwhelming demand was made of the Senate that they 
restore the $150,000,000 requested by the President of the United 
States. 

Day after day letters, telegrams, postcards piled up mountain 
high in congressional offices as the American people, aroused at the 
threat to their welfare. at the attack upon the recovery movement 
itself, made their indignation known to their elected represen- 
tatives. 

But the Senate did not heed their cry. Senator Murray will 
tell you himself how his own body responded to the almost united 
cry from the people for not one cent less than $875,000,000. 

The struggle, however, is not over. The whole bill must now go 
to the House for conference, with the possibility that even this 
meager concession to the needs of the people will be wiped out 
and the original House provision for a straight fund of $725,000,000 
restored to the measure 

If this original House provision for a straight fund of $725,000,- 
000 remains, then W. P. A. must Grop 200,000 workers every month 
starting February 1, until more than 1,100,000 have been elimi- 
nated from the program by June. If the President gets such a 
measure on his desk, he will be faced with the problem of either 
signing a bill which is impossible of administration or of vetoing 
the bill and sending it back to Congress for reconsideration. 

If the Senate provision is maintained, a peculiar and dangerous 
situation will eccur. The President must keep the rolls up during 
February and March. By April 1, he will be in a position of not 
knowing whether he will get more money, and, if sc, how much. 
He cannot therefore schedule employment after April 1, for if he 
doesn’t get any more money he will be forced to drop in April, 
May, and June 600,000 workers per month to make the money last. 

Therefore, the President is clearly under the obligation if this 
Senate provision is retained, to come back to Congress on March 1 
and make his request for additional funds. March 1 is only 30 
Gays away, and in one short month we will have to go through this 
whole struggle again. 

Isn’t it harsh and cruel to keep these needy families in fear 
and terror for months to come awaiting the executioner’s axe 
that may fall anywhere, cutting of their jobs, their only means of 
existence? 

I personally believe that the politics played by the isolated few 
local W. P. A. officials as charged by the Sheppard committee, was 
small potatoes to the enormous political burlesque enacted on 
the flocr of the House 2 weeks ago and on the Senate floor Friday. 

And now I want to present to the radio audience a gentieman 
and statesman who is aiways found speaking and voting on the 
side of the underprivileged. His unbiased mind, his talents 
are ceaselessly employed to see that the interests of the majority 
of Americans are protected. I take great pleasure in presenting 
the Honorable James E. Murray, United States Senator from 
Montana. 

ADDRESS OF HON. JAMES FE. MURRAY, OF MONTANA 

I, too, wish to express my thanks to the Columbia Broadcasting 

system for this time made available to the Workers’ Alliance and 
elf. I will try to be brief. 

Ve have just finished in the Senate a struggle over the work- 
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olved had been confined to the simple question of the 
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mum sum required to do the job without a cruel and arbitrary 
reduction of the relief rolls. 

Today we have 11,000,000 Americans out of work. For practical 
reasons, the Government has been able to furnish employment to 
only 3,000,000. In addition to furnishing jobs, it has also been a 
program of recovery. It has been protecting small merchants, 
professional and business men from failure and bankruptcy 
throughout the country. The wages of these W. P, A. workers 
have been filtering into the cash registers of shopkeepers, being 
used to pay for food and clothes, rent bills, medical bills, and 
other items necessary for subsistence. Large sums were also being 
spent for building materials—cement, steel, lumber, and other 
items—thus stimulating manufacturing, transportation, and in- 
dustry in general. 

To reduce the appropriation to $725,000,000 would obviously 
affect this recovery program. It would mean that thousands of 
unfortunate workers would be lopped off the W. P. A. rolls com- 
mencing immediately. The leaders of the so-called economy bloc 
Tealized, therefore, that they were defeated on that straight issue 
and some plan or scheme had to be devised to escape it. To avoid 
that vital issue and the political consequences that would follow, 
a clause was inserted purporting to prevent a reduction of the 
W. P. A. rolls of more than 150,000 workers during February and 
March, and also authorizing the President to come before the 
Congress again and demand more money should an emergency 
arise before the end of the fiscal year. This, of course, was a very 
adroit legislative move and made possible the defeat of the Pres- 
ident’s proposal for the larger appropriation. 

But it now appears to be a foregone conclusion that the Presi- 
dent will be compelled, under that clause, to request Congress for 
a further sum. In fact, unless business conditions rapidly im- 
prove and reemployment expands, even the original estimate of 
$275,000,000 will not be sufficient. The issue therefore has not 
been decided, but merely evaded. The United Press, in reporting 
the proceedings on the bill, indicated that it was a “sham battle.” 
The opposition simply side-stepped the issue and avoided certain 
defeat of the reduced appropriation. 

I think it is most unfortunate that these disputes over relief 
occur. They create widespread dissension and ill will. They tend 
to create a class cleavage that ought to be avoided. The great 
mass of unemployed feel that they are being indicted as consti- 
tuting an unworthy and unwholesome burden on the Nation. 
There is nothing accomplished by such an ill-advised course. On 
the contrary, much damage is done. 

I, and all those who voted in the Senate Friday for the Presi- 
dent’s proposal, have always been for rational and sensible economy. 
No Member of the Senate wants to see waste or extravagance. 
All the provisions of the bill seeking to prevent dishonesty, 
waste, or extravagance were carried without a single dissenting 
vote. With our knowledge of conditions in the country, how- 
ever, we felt that the President in requesting $875,000,000 for the 
next 5 months was reasonable and conscientious in his demands. 
His action was based upon the advice of experts and statisticians 
who worked out the very minimum requirements of the program. 

Many of us felt that the President was overoptimistic about 
the possible decrease in need. He was prepared to have the rolls 
reduced 300,000 by June on the expectation that the upturn in 
industry would not only continue but would, indeed, expand. He 
based his request on the assumption that 1,500,000 workers would 
be reemployed in private industry in the next 5 months. I con- 
sider that extremely optimistic. I think we will surely find that 
the President will be forced to come back to Congress within the 
next month or two and request more money. This is poor prac- 
tice. It creates a constant state of uncertainty, dissatisfaction, 
and complaint, and nothing is saved in the end. I think it is 
poor practice to keep a huge program such as W. P. A. going on a 
month-to-month basis and furnishing ground for constant polit- 
ical bickering and contention. It is wasteful, and certainly ineffi- 
cient. In my judgment, the Senate action will prove to be poor 
economy. 

In my own State of Montana only a few days ago one of our 
largest mines closed down, throwing a thousand men out of 
work. Smelting operations have also been cut, and general busi- 
ness conditions are unsatisfactory. Other curtailments in min- 
ing are occurring in various sections of the country. In the 
State of Utah the Kennecott Copper Co. has cut 10 percent. In 
view of the still unsettled condition of business and industry at 
the moment, it seems to me that the Senate, by its action, threw 
a cold chill on our American economy. 

This unemployment situation presents the Nation’s greatest 
problem. No threat of foreign armies can constitute half the 
danger to our country as the battalions of unemployed and hun- 
gry men at home. 

It is all very well to say that we must balance the Budget. Of 
course, it is our patriotic duty to lay plans as early as possible 
to pay off the debts incurred by the Government during this 
dangerous period of economic distress and social upheaval. It 
is my view, however, that we cannot abruptly or drastically cur- 
tail this program of relief for the unemployed until private in- 
dustry shows a reasonable capacity to relieve the situation. The 
program was undertaken to salvage our capitalistic system at a 
time when it was in a chactic condition. It was intended to 
sustain the people during the period of adjustment. Indirectly, 
it was intended to preserve our democratic system. It has had 
universal approval from the Nation’s economists and industrial 
leaders, and it has carried the country through the most dan- 
gerous period in its entire history. 
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The solution of these conditions depends on the utmost har- 
mony and cooperation among the various groups that muke up our 
economic system. Let us hope that we may accomplish a rea- 
sonable and proper adjustment of this relief problem in the Con- 
gress during the next few months, and thus avoid bitter con- 
troversy and dissension at a time when the country is going 
forward to better and more happy and prosperous conditions. 

In closing I wish to compliment this organization for its con- 
structive work on behalf of the unemployed and in bringing to 
the attention of the Congress the need and plight of the unfor- 
tunate and destitute millions of men and women in this country 
who have been suffering as a result of economic conditions. I 
consider it the essence of democracy that the unemployed should 
have the right to collectively express their situation and their 


needs. 


Findings of National Temperance and Prohibition 
Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. MORRIS SHEPPARD 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 9, 1939 





STATEMENT OF NATIONAL TEMPERANCE AND PROHIBITION 
COUNCIL 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to place in the Recorp the findings of the National Temper- 
ance and Prohibition Council. 

There being no objection, the findings were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The American people will not long continue to tolerate the present 
intolerable liquor conditions. The great increase of drinking and 
drunkenness among both the adults and the youth of our land, the 
frightful toll of human life taken by street and highway accidents 
due to drinking drivers and pedestrians, the great increase in crime 
due directly and indirectly to the liquor traffic, the sucking of the 
lifeblood of legitimate business from the veins of industry and 
commerce, the prolonged delay in business recovery in which the 
liquor traffic is undoubtedly one of the major factors, the general 
break-down of mcral standards and behavior brought by the liquor 
traffic—these things, one and all, with many others that might be 
named, make imperative the extermination of the traffic, and, at 
the same time, furnish the incentive and appeal for such exter- 
mination. That the American people will arise in their strength 
and destroy this traffic and redeem their honor from the shame and 
disgrace which it now bears, we do not for one moment doubt. 

We appeal to the churches and pastors, to all denominational 
agencies, especially publishing houses and boards, to inaugurate 
and prosecute a most intensive and vigorous campaign of scientific 
and factual education concerning the evils and destructiveness of 
beverage alcohol. 

We remind the citizens of the several States that nearly every 
State in the Union has statutes requiring the scientific teaching of 
the effects of alcohol in the public schools. We appeal to the citi- 
zens of the several States to see that these statutes are observed 
and that this teaching is carried forward in a regular, systematic, 
and efficient way. American youth are not naturally nor generally 
depraved. We have perhaps never had a finer generation of young 
people than we have at the present day. These young people must 
be saved from the scourge of alcohol, and one of the surest and best 
ways to save them and protect them is to give them the truth about 
alcohol. The public school ought to be, and is, one of the best and 
most authoritative agencies for the impartation of this truth, if it 
is wisely and honestly dedicated to this worthy objective. 

One of the most vicious and inexcusable phases of the present 
liquor situation is the persistent and high-powered and conscience- 
less advertising campaign of the liquor traffic, particularly the 
interstate advertisements of beer, wine, and whisky, in magazines 
and newspapers, and the interstate advertisements of beer over 
the radio. The Federal Government has full power and authority 
to prohibit and suppress all interstate advertisements, whether by 
press or radio. We appeal to the Federal authorities to exercise 
this power and we pledge ourselves to give hearty support to any 
and all legislation introduced in Congress for the accomplishment 
of this purpose. Likewise, the States have full power to prchibit 
and suppress all intrastate advertisements of liquor in al! forms. 
We appeal to the citizens of the several States to see that appro- 
priate legislation is introduced in and enacted by the several State 
legislatures for the accomplishment of this end. All such State 
legislation will have the approval and support of the National Tem- 
perance and Prohibition Council. 

We remind the American people that the powers embcdied in the 
second section of the twenty-first amendment have hitherto been 
slightly understood and little appreciated by the friends of sobriety 





throughout the Nation. A careful study of this amendment reveals 
that the liquor traffic can be utterly exterminated if the several 
States can be induced to exercise their inherent police power, and 
~ the Federal Government can be induced to face and meet the 
obligations and responsibilities entailed upon it by the delegated 
Power of the second provision of this amendment. Under this 
amendment the Federal Government is charged with the responsi- 
bility of protecting each State against the importation of liquor 
in violation of any State law passed in the exercise of the powers 
and prerogatives of that State for the curtailment or abolishment 
of the whole nefarious liquor business. 

In the spirit of love and devotion to our Government, our homes, 
our liberties, and all that is sacred and dear in life, and in love 
and devotion to our God and Saviour, we call upon all patriotic, 
right-thinking, liberty-loving citizens of the United States of 
America to join with us in sleepless vigil and in unremitting toil 
that our people may be saved from the doom and damnation of 


humanity’s greatest foe. 





Public Contracts in Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 9, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. HAROLD L. ICKES ON NOVEMBER 4, 1938 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the Recorp an address delivered by 
Hon. Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, in Philadel- 


phia, on November 4, 1938. 
There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I do not come to Pennsylvania as an invader from Washington. 
I am a native of Pennsylvania, born on a farm in Blair County. 
And I am here tonight by special invitation of the Republican 
Party of Pennsylvania given me by Judge James, the Republican 
candidate for Governcr. 

His invitation asked me “to come to Pennsylvania before the 
November election and let us (you) know what has been going 
on in the general State authority.” 

I will tell him what I know about that. 

But I like to do thorough jobs. So while I am here I will 
discuss the past and the future—as well as the present—of public 
contracts in Pennsylvania. 

Judge James in his telegram seems suspicious because of the 
fact that, as Federal Public Works Administrator, I have insisted 
on the readvertising of certain contracts let in Pennsylvania and 
have conducted investigations of conditions in Pennsylvania. 
That isn’t any particular reflection on Pennsylvania. Those 
cautions are my official and personal protective routine in all 
parts of the country in my administration of the public money 
committed to my care. 

In his telegram Judge James was good enough to commend my 
“personal reputation for honorable conduct in Office.” That 
reputation is based in large measure upon the system of check-ups 
set up by the P. W. A. under my administration and upon the readi- 
ness of P. W. A. to make vigorous, unbiased, unpolitical investi- 
gations where charges of graft or favoritism are brought and, in 
most instances, without waiting for them to be brought. 

I have always been investigating—continuously investigating— 
the general State authority of Pennsylvania, just as I am con- 
tinuously investigating other agencies in other States. The sum 
total of my investigations does not disclose a perfect situation. 
There has been chiseling; architects and others recommended by 
contractors have been employed; these architects apparently have 
tried to favor the contractors who favored them. There has been 
carelessness, if not impropriety, with respect to certain change 
orders, the effect of which would be to add to the profit of the 
contractors. But these attempts at cheap corner cutting have 
been caught before it cost the Federal taxpayer a nickel. I can 
honestly say that everything we have found so far is of a minor 
character. I have discovered nothing like a Republican Teapot 
Dome in P. W. A. contracts in this or any other State, or anything 
remotely approaching it. What cheap corner cutting has been 
tried is chicken feed compared with the capitol construction 
scandal at Harrisburg, the Broad Street subway, or City Hall 
scandals in Philadelphia. These, like Teapot Dome, were Republi- 
can scandals. 

Now, talking about Harrisburg and Philadelphia scandals of the 
past isn’t just pulling out a red herring. It is an indispensable 
background to an understanding of present conditions. After 
all, we are talking about Pennsylvania with the Pennsylvania 
tradition of political corruption in public contracts. Pennsyl- 
vania contractors have learned their trade against the long, lurid 
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background of Cameron, Quay, and the Vares. The habits, the 
normal expectancies, indeed, the very routines of the business 
induced by that tradition, cannot be ended in a day even by the 
most scrupulously careful and honest administration, State or 
Federal. Not even a Pennsylvania Dutch housewife could scrub 
& sewer spotless overnight. I have no illusions about leopards 
changing spots, but I can assure you that so far as the P. W. A. 
in Pennsylvania is concerned, spots are temporarily out of style. 

But unless you want the fashion to change back, you ought not 
to return Judge James’ party to power. For if Judge James and 
his ticket are elected next week the future of Pennsylvania belongs 
to “Moe” Annenberg. On this point I intend to speak bluntly: 
I feel competent to protect Federal money against the corner- 
cutting amateurs I have so far met here. But it would put a 
terrible burden on the Federal Government, both as to men and 
dollars, to keep tab on Federal funds against the kind of operators 
who would foregather under the sponsorship of “Moe” Annenberg. 

I have no desire to pry into or expose anybody’s semipublic life. 
But we have long recognized that when a man runs for public 
office, or becomes deeply involved in politics, many things that 
he has done or is doing become a matter of public concern. The 
people are entitled to know not only the’ records of candidates 
for public office but the records of the men who sponsor them 
and stand behind them. The people of Pennsylvania are there- 
fore entitled to know the record of Mr. “Moe” Annenberg, because 
he is today a dominant figure in the Republican politics of 
Pennsylvania, 

I know something of that gentleman. It was in my adopted 
city of Chicago that he learned his present trade and helped the 
city to acquire a reputation that it has been trying to live down 
ever since. 

I come here to tell Pennsylvanians what I know about ‘‘Moe” 
Annenberg, curse of two cities, because the prospect of turning 
the public contracts of Pennsylvania and the whole law enforce- 
ment machinery of this State over to a man of the record of “Moe” 
Annenberg is the most alarming thing that has ever threatened 
my native State. 

For “Moe” comes from the world and from the lawless tradition 
commonly associated with Al Capone. 

In the 1920’s a rising wave of lawlessness began to sweep the 
United States. For the first time in the history of any land crime 
became big business. This movement, which reached it logical 
climax in the wave of kidnapings that finally aroused effective 
public resistance to it, had its center in Chicago. The rise of 


Chicago gangsterism and racketeering may be traced back to the 
bitter struggle for circulation between certain Chicago newspapers 
shortly before the World War. 


The career of ‘“Moe’’ Annenberg and the social history of organ- 
ized crime in the United States meet at a point in time—1911— 
and a point in space—the office of William Randolph Hearst’s 
Chicago newspapers, of which his brother was circulation man- 
ager. 

What I am about to tell you is chiefly a matter of court rec- 
ord—the pleadings of Annenberg’s own lawyers. 

Annenberg assembled a gang of plug-uglies, including Dion 
O’Bannion, later a Chicago gang leader himself. Annenberg hired 
out the gang to Hearst to “sell” the Chicago Hearst papers. The 
“salesmanship” consisted of sweeping competing papers off the 
newsstands and pulling drivers from the seats of circulation 
trucks. Newsboys were beaten up for refusing to take more papers 
than they could sell. A trolley car was shot up by these news- 
paper “salesmen.” During this prelude to Capone, several men 
were killed. The reign of physical terror instituted by these advo- 
cates of “freedom of the press” did not end until Chicago was 
ridden and ruled by racketeers. The hiring of “Moe” Annenberg by 
Hearst was the beginning of the subsequent flood of lawlessness 
that almost engulfed law enforcement in the United States. 

How did Annenberg get away with it? By a simple cynicism 
which is most instructive to those who are impressed by Bertie 
McCormick’s fears about the freedom of the press. 

Annenberg the had and always since has been careful to have 
a newspaper tie-up. That is, he has always been careful to have 
such a relationship with a newspaper that it will give good pub- 
licity to his friends, bad publicity to his enemies. And most 
people in political life are so deadly afraid of the kind of pub- 
licity they may get that they will not lift a finger against the 
friends of those who control newspaper publicity. 

As a friend of newspapers, and so able to control publicity, 
Annenberg had political protection, which, in turn, meant immu- 
nity from the law. A newspaper-political tie-up—this was the 
Annenberg formula for Chicago in 1911. This is the Annenberg 
formula for Pennsylvania in 1938. 

With Annenberg’s “salesmanship,” the Hearst enterprise pros- 
pered, thus setting for America an unhappy example of crime that 
did pay. 

Bertie McCormick’s Chicago Tribune soon got the idea. Bertie 
is a direct person. He did not bother finding a man who could 
match Annenberg. He got Annenberg himself. More freedom of 
the press; more respect for law. Bertie has always been devoted 
to both. 

“Moe’s” older brother was employed on contract by Hearst as 
circulation manager of the Chicago American. 
McCormick induced him to break the contract. The Annenberg 
brothers and their men began to prey upon Hearst circulation 
workers as they had earlier preyed upon McCormick’s. Hearst sued 
for violation of his agreement. Hearst lost. Why? 
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Because the courts held, as Annenberg’s lawyers urged, that 
Hearst’s contract with Annenberg was invalid because it was an 
agreement to commit unlawful acts. 

Later “Moe” parted company with his brother and Bertie Mc- 
Cormick. The bloody newspaper-circulation war broke out anew 
in Chicago. Annenberg men were overpowering the Hearst thugs 
under O’Bannion. Hearst bought “insurance.” He hired “Moe” 
Annenberg as circulation manager of all the Hearst papers on 
the theory that his brother would soften his methods. Hearst 
was right. The brothers kept the peace, relatively speaking. But 
the evil they had done lived after their “reform.” By the time 
O’Bannion was shot dead in 1925 the Chicago gang wars were shock- 
ing the world. 

“Moe” was branching out in other fields, too. Together with other 
veterans of the newspaper-circulation wars, he organized a service 
to give information about horse races to bookmakers who took race- 
track bets. You do not need to be told that no one can carry 
on an illegal business without the protection of the police 

In this business he really got rich quick. Not even the great 
radio industry grew faster than “‘Moe’s” business. In 1924 his opera- 
tions were confined to Milwaukee and Chicago. Today his network 
covers the bookmaking establishments of the whole country. He 
has one of the largest personal incomes in the world. In my own 
city of Chicago alone in recent years there have never been less 
than 400 establishments taking the Annenberg services and there 
have frequently been as many as 700. 

How does a man get a monopoly of an underworld business? 
Not by following Benjamin Franklin’s precepts of thrift and indus- 
try. “Moe” did it sometimes with lawyers—and sometimes with 
gangsters. 

In the early 1930’s “Moe” and his crowd had 50 percent of the 
stock of General News Bureau, Inc., a horse-racing information 
service centering in Chicago. John J. Lynch, Chicago gambler, 
represented the group holding the other 50 percent of the stock 
of General News Bureau, but “Moe” managed to get control of the 
business. His associates charged that “Moe” let the printing con- 
tracts for the bureau to a firm which, in turn, paid “Moe,” person- 
ally, over $1,200,000 in 5 years. Lynch demanded an accounting. 

Annenberg beat Lynch in court. How? By denying that the 
funds were the bureau’s funds? No. His lawyers pulled the illegal 
business stuff. They claimed that the bureau’s business was illegal 
and that, therefore, the courts could not interfere between partners 
in it. 

Here is what Annenberg’s own lawyers, who happened to be also 
the Chicago Tribune’s lawyers, said about the source of the for- 
tune that Annenberg is now using in his attempt to control 
Pennsylvania: 

“1. It appears on the face of the bill of complaint that the sub- 
ject matter of the lawsuit is a division of the profits made by sup- 
plying gamblers and handbook operators with certain essentials 
which are necessary in the conduct of said gambling or handbook 
business. 

“2. Equity will not take jurisdiction or order an accounting be- 
tween participants in an illegal business, nor will equity aid and 
abet anyone engaged in an illegal business to obtain from others 
his fair share of the profits resulting from said illegal business 
(John J. Lynch v. General News Bureau).” 

And “Moe” Annenberg’s lawyer, in his argument to sustain this 
position, said: 

“The General News Bureau is aiding and abetting an illegal en- 
terprise. They (Lynch, etc.) come in here and ask the court to 
lend a hand to a division of profits in an illegal and unconscion- 
able transaction.” 

Annenberg’s lawyer then told the court the edifying story of the 
English judge who in 1725 had established a precedent by refus- 
ing to aid one highwayman in his attempt to make another high- 
wayman divide the loot. Driving his point home, “Moe” Annen- 
berg’s lawyer said: 

“There they wanted a division of spoils by robbers. Here they 
want a division of spoils by gamblers.” 

After hearing all the evidence, the court decided that “Moe” An- 
nenberg was right in his contention that “Moe” Annenberg’s busi- 
ness was so far outside the law that the courts could not handle a 
dispute between persons engaged in it. The Supreme Court of Iili- 
nois upheld this decision. 

But an underworld fight doesn’t stop with the courts and the 
lawyers. “Moe”? Annenberg’s fight to oust Jack Lynch and to win 
for himself a monopoly of the horse-race-information business 
went forward on another front where there were no legal niceties 
to protect either Annenberg or Lynch. In its issue of December 
21, 1984, Hearst’s Chicago American gave its readers an account of 
the Annenberg-Lynch feud. It said: 

“Chicago’s biggest gambling war—a colossal struggle for millions 
of dollars—-will be fought with guns, unless a compromise is 
quickly made. 

“Gangsters, gang weapons, and gang methods will decide the 
struggle between John J. (Jack) Lynch, veteran Chicago gambling 
boss, and ‘Moe’ L. Annenberg, national-racing-paper owner, for 
control of the vast system that disseminates racing news to the 
thousands of Chicago handbooks. 

“Battle lincs for the war have been drawn, the Chicago American 
has learned. Commander for Lynch and his General News Bureau 
is Dan Serritelia, State senator and Republican first ward commit- 


| teeman, and long friend of Al Capone. 


“Leader for those supporting Annenberg and his Nation-wide 
News Service is Ralph O’Hara, quick-triggered organizer of the 
Chicago Motion Picture Operators’ Union. 
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“Serritella has enlisted the support of Frank (‘The Forcer’) 
Nitti, who won his title enforcing the gangland of Capone. 

“Also backing Lynch is Marty Guilfoyle, veteran chieftain from 
the Northwest Side.” 

Now that “Moe” Annenberg stands high with the “respectable” 
Republican Party in Pennsylvania, he has developed a fondness for 
suing people for libel who quote from his record. Cameron, Quay, 
and the Vares had more intestinal fortitude. But then their records 
were comparatively sweet smelling. However, it is notable that 
when the quotation above was published 4 years ago, “Moe” Annen- 
berg did not sue the Chicago American for libel. Out in Chicago 
“Moe” hasn’t much of a reputation to damage. Out in Chicago, 
“Moe” would not venture to try to control the Republican Party. 
Badly off as it is, badly as it needs his money, it knows that his kiss 
is death. 

The same article in the Chicago American contained a passage of 
particular interest to Pennsylvanians at this particular time. It 
said: 


“Now, the man in the street might wonder why the ‘powers that 
be’ who control politicians, policemen, and even judges, don’t take 
a firm stand and force peace. The plainer answer is they can’t. 

“For both factions in the bookmaker’s news squabble have been 
doing business with the politicians, the policemen, and judges for a 
long time. They have ‘paid for this’ and they have ‘paid for that.’” 

The significant point was the helplessness of the whole enforce- 
ment machinery of Chicago before the corrupting influence of a big 
business which was also an illegal business. A little bookie in a 
cigar store can bribe the cop on the beat. But a big shot whose 
network ties together the whole bookmaking business of the United 
States can’t be bothered putting individual patrolmen under obli- 
gation to him. A man whose enterprises are of the size and kind 
of “Moe” L. Annenberg’s is naturally tempted to seek control of 
courts, including high courts, legislatures, mayors, chiefs of police, 
and Governors—as now in Pennsylvania. He would want to impress 
law-enforcement officials by proving that he can elect judges or 
defeat judges; that he can have them appointed or not appointed. 
You Pennsylvanians have already seen the lengths to which this 
man will go when his paper twice boasted that it knew in advance 
what the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania would decide. 

Three days after Annenberg’s attempt to drive Lynch out of the 
bookmaking game, the Chicago American’s prediction of a gang 
War was borne out by the murder of George Downs, an Annenberg 
lieutenant operating in Miami, Fla. Then and later, Miami was a 
focal point of Annenberg activity. His interest there reached the 
point where it became worth what it would cost to control the 
local government of Miami. This now Republican leader of Penn- 
sylvania then took over the Democratic organization of Dade 
County, Fla., and elected his ticket. Again he used the familiar 
Annenberg formula—the racing interest, the newspaper tie-up 
guaranteeing immunity, the political organization. He bought the 
Miami Tribune. 

The result, for a while, was what Annenberg wanted—an open 
town for the Annenberg racing interests—a closed town for Annen- 
berg’s rivals. With this achievement his march toward monopoly 
in his own unsavory business was almost completed. 

There is one other episode in Annenberg’s pre-Philadelphia career 
that is so disgusting that I hesitate to touch upon it. But the 
people of Pennsylvania ought to know about it for their own pro- 
tection. On November 17, 1932, M. L. Annenberg was among those 
indicted by a grand jury in the United States District Court of 
Baltimore for sending obscene matter through the mails. The 
obscene matter in question was a weekly magazine called the 
Baltimore Brevities, a successor to the Philadelphia Briefs, which 
was driven out of this city. Needless to say, Annenberg did not 
suffer for his part in the publication of the Baltimore Brevities. 
Several of his employees on the Brevities took the rap of sentences 
in Federal prison. But not our “Moe.” The case against him was 
nol-prossed. The district judge, William C. Coleman, described 
the Baltimore Brevities as the “most degrading an@ corrupting 
character of literature which could be circulated to the public.” 

The indictment of “Moe” and his partners in the Baltimore Brevi- 
ties case had an interesting sequel. After the indictments were 
nol-prossed, “Moe’s” associates—you guessed it—sued him. In 
summing up the evidence of this case, Chancelor Josiah O. Wol- 
cott, of Wilmington, Del., said: “It is charged by Bannon and Mur- 
ray that Annenberg tried to get rid of them as associates; that he 
sought to buy their stock; that they refused to sell and that he 
thereupon threatened to so manage the business that it would 
cease to be attractive to them and that then he would get their 
stock at his own terms.” Judge Wolcott refused to appoint a 
receiver because Annenberg successfully argued that his enterprise 
was still prosperous. And this in spite of the malodorous Balti- 
more Brevities case. 

Such was the background of the man who in August 1936 bought 
for $15,000,000 cash the Philadelphia Inquirer. Since he has been 
here you Pennsylvanians have had a better opportunity than I to 
judge him and a better opportunity to know his effect upon this 
city and State. Gambling and the police corruption which inevit- 
ably follows organized gambling, were on the wane here after the 
grand-jury investigation which began in August 1928. But within 
the past 2 years it has revived to the point where Jerome H. 
Louchheim, one of the chief contributors to Judge James’ cam- 
paign and one of the biggest contractors in the State, took the wit- 
ness stand in a Philadelphia court the other day and flatly testified 
that he had asked the mayor of Philadelphia for pclice protection 
for a gambling establishment. 
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Many of “Moe’s” old associates died by gangster bullets. Many of 
“Moe’s” old associates are in various penitentiaries. But “Moe” An- 
nenberg himself is bidding for the domination of a State and the 
national domination of a political party. 

Judge James was “Moe” Annenberg’s candidate months before 
the Republican primary last spring, and it was Annenberg’s power 
and influence, Annenberg's paper and Annenberg’s money that 
were instrumental in persuading other Republican leaders to take 
Judge James. 

Judge James has informed me by telegram that it is he and not 
“Moe” Annenberg who is running for Governor of Pennsylvania. 
Tush, tush, Judge James—that’s only a technicality. Of course, 
you are the candidate. But the point is—whose candidate are 
you? There are some accusations so dreadful that you have no 
choice but to put yourself beyond suspicion or accept the accu- 
sation. To be called “Moe” Annenberg’s political stooge is that 
kind of an accusation. 

If you wanted to prove the red-headed independence of which 
you boast; if you wanted to protect decent Pennsylvania families 
from the fear of a repetition here in Pennsylvania of the gang 
wars of Chicago, you would long ago have appeased the con- 
sciences and put to rest the fears of those typical Pennsylvanians 
whom I have always remembered as sober, God-fearing people 
who are content to earn an honest dollar, by repudiating Annen- 
berg. 

Even at this late date I call upon you. Tell the people of Penn- 
sylvania—do you or do you not accept the support of “Moe” Annen- 
berg and all that that support implies? 

As a candidate you are already under enough suspicion in being 
supported by the millions of the reactionary Joseph N. Pew. You 
cannot stand the stench of Annenberg on top of the gold of Pew. 
See yourself as others see you, Judge. Stand down wind—and just 
whiff. Pew-Annenberg. Or if you like it better, Annenberg-Pew. 
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HON. MORRIS SHEPPARD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 9, 1939 


ADDRESS BY ROLLAND BRADLEY AT ST. LOUIS, MO., OCTOBER 
19, 1938 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an address delivered by Hon. 
Rolland Bradley, honorary vice president of the American 
Humane Association and president of the Texas Humane 
Federation, before the sixty-second national convention of 
the American Humane Association held at St. Louis, Mo., on 
October 19, 1938. The subject of the address is “Humani- 
tarianism Under New Methods and Purposes.” 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


The humane movement in the United States should find one 
of its most effective vehicles in the State federation. It is very 
true that the authority of the Federal Government has con- 
stantly expanded, especially since the War between the States; 
but even today the great responsibility of administering the law 
and bringing our jurisprudence in line with modern conditions 
through legislation rests upon the States. For example, prac- 
tically all of the administration of estates is carried on under that 
control, and the land-tax and title system is still exclusively 
within what is known as States’ rights. In fact, the doctrine of 
States’ rights is a fundamental part of American jurisprudence, 
although in the last few years, especially both Democrats and 
Republicans have been accused of exploding whatever was left 
of that theory. 

It might be appropriate on this occasion, in emphasizing the 
value of State federations for the humane movement, to appre- 
ciate whatever real value there is in the southern doctrine of 
States’ rights. The phrase sounds old to the ears of all of us; 
but many of our most used phrases, such as the brotherhood of 
man, convey concepts upon which the very hope of civilization 
rests. Let me quote from a current northern authority: “Insofar 
as the emphasis upon States’ rights proceeds from a sincere con- 
cern to keep locally effective, a sense of informed civic responsi- 
bility, a vital aim is being envisaged.” (Ordway Tead, The Case 
for Democracy, New York, 1938, p. 78.) You may be interested 
to know that this doctrine, so laughed at by some during the 
days of the American Revolution and compared with a rope of 
sand, is a refuge for one of the two cardinal principles of free 
government. In addition to the necessary authority of sovereignty, 
there is the tradition of liberty that is championed wherever we 
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find intelligent people. The civil rights safeguarded in our Fed- 
eral Constitution are also fostered by the principles of local self- 
government. 

History demonstrates that the ideas of authority always tend 
to centralize political power. This tendency has become a fad 
with several European nations and already is a problem that must 
be faced by modern political science. We can well serve in the 
defense of our free institutions, including possibly the humane 
movement, by appreciating the tradition of liberty and by 
strengthening all of the ties that uphold that tradition. We 
should be slow to ignore the wisdom of the past. We, in fact all 
of our people, even those who live in the North, have a great 
lesson to learn from the southern statesmen who championed the 
idea of local self-government in various forms. With some of 
them it was undoubtedly an expediency to foster the individual 
political career; but with others it was almost a matter of re- 
ligion. I have in mind the great advocate, John Randolph, of 
Roanoke, than whom no man ever more loyally defended States’ 
rights and the strict construction of our Federal Constitution. 
He is the patron saint of these commendable teachings. He 
even resisted acts by President Thomas Jefferson when he found 
that these acts were contrary to the letter of the Constitution. 
He paid a serious penalty fer his idealism, but Randolph, of 
Roanoke, in that idealism lighted a torch that America must 
never allow to be extinguished. His doctrines should be fos- 
tered again in our generation. Yet those traditions are today 
formidable enough so that the humane movement in America 
must do most of its work under the jurisdiction of 48 States, 
sovereign within certain fields. 

One of our objectives on this occasion might best be served by 
chronicling the events that resulted in the organization of the 
Texas Humane Federation. These facts may serve as an illus- 
tration of methods for organizing your respective States, at least 
those not yet organized. The State federation was accepted as 
the key to the problem of protecting the humane movement in 
the Lone Star State for several reasons. In the first place the 
political authority is the logical agency to whom we must look 
for the enforcement of humane standards. As the local State 
occupies a dominant place in American jurisprudence (something 
we demonstrated in our introduction), it was natural that we 
should turn to the State for protection. The Federal Government 
has never been in position to do much in this field. For instance, 
the only places in our country where the Federal law may be in- 
voked to prevent bull fighting are the District of Columbia and 
probably a few other areas, the titles to which are in the Govern- 
ment of the United States. Naturally this does not take in very 
much territory within the 48 States. In former years the local 
humane society was of dominant importance for several reasons. 
Not only were our people not drawn together so closely as at pres- 
ent by modern means of transportation and communication, but 
also the humane problem was relatively much more acute in the 
cities than at present. I have in mind the fact that machine 
industry has supplanted beasts of burden more completely in our 
cities than in rural sections. Formerly, the horse and buggy was 
the common sight on any street. But we are constantly being 
reminded that the horse-and-buggy days are over. Later this 
afternoon I want to state a great challenge to the humane move- 
ment brought about by these changing times. At this point let 
me mention that, with modern conditions of life, especially be- 
ccuse of present means of transportation and communication, the 
people of each State, as well as over the country at large, have 
been drawn together into one community. 

These historical and scientific forees lead us to realize the need 


for the Texas Humane Federation. In addition to this, at your 
own convention held in Houston, Tex., 2 years ago, it was admitted 
by an individual who hed served as president of a former Texas 
State humane society, that a new movement under a new organi- 
zation was needed in that part of America. At that time there 
was no functioning State organizaticn, and nothing such as 
“a * * *” 


a State Bureau of Child and Animal Protection * * 
provided for in title 74 of the Revised Civil Statutes of Texas. 
The title had become dead letter although the Bureau is supposed 
to be composed of 21 members, each of whom should be a direc- 
tor “* * * of the Texas State Humane Society * * *% 
(Ibid. art. 4597). 

After consulting with officials of the American Humane Associa- 
tion while they were in Houston, I prepared a charter for the 
Texas Humane Federation, which was approved by the Secretary 
of State at Austin, Tex., under date of October 12, 1936. The next 
step was to make the federation a reality through organization. 
One of the principal factors in this connection was the success 
of the first convention, which was held in Waco, Tex., on January 
19, 1937. We were fortunate in securing the presence, influence, 
and invaluable assistance of the field secretary of the American 
Humane Association. Mr. Craven already had assisted in many 
ways. For instance, he had helped in securing for us copies of 
the bylaws of State organizations in other parts of the country, 
which were found invaluable in drafting the bylaws that I pre- 
pared for the convention. 

Foriy-two individuals from nine cities scattered over Texas as- 
sembied for the first session of the convention at 10 o'clock in the 
morning. Mr. Craven acted as temporary chairman and read 
the charter and proposed bylaws. After their adoption, the elec- 
tion of a board of directors concluded the work for the morning. 
Following luncheon by the group and the election of officers by 
the board of directors, the convention reassembled at 2 o'clock 
in the afterncon. The day’s work was concluded by a general dis- 
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cussion of humane problems with particular opportunity for full 
statements and questions from all delegates present. It will be 
noticed that the convention completed its work in 1 day. 

One of the immediate problems confronting the Federation 
was to secure a strengthening of the law against bullfighting, for 
there was effort being made to introduce that spectacle into the 
United States. Because Texas adjoins Mexico, and with the Pan- 
American Exposition in Dallas that followed the Texas Centennial 
Exposition in 1936, it was seen that every safeguard should be 
taken against staging a bullfight in Texas at that time. So a 
bill was introduced in the house of representatives that added the 
offense of bullfighting to the list for which private citizens may 
secure injunctions. The measure passed in the house without 
much trouble, but the senate neglected the bill until the Texas 
Humane Federation, aided by the Houston Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, the Waco Humane Society, and 
certain individuals, communicated with State senators and was 
successful in getting the measure favorably acted upon by the 
senate. On May 12, 1937, the Houston S. P. C. A. wired the 
Senator from Harris County, Tex., and soon thereafter the bill 
was ready for the Governor’s signature. In order to be sure the 
measure was subject to no further neglect, and to prevent any 
possible veto of the bill, as president of the Texas Humane Fed- 
eration, I wrote the Governor on May 18, 1937, called his atten- 
tion to the bill, and asked that he “* * * let me know if any 
doubt arises. * * *” It might be added that the legislative pro- 
gram of the Texas Humane Federation for 1937 was supported by my 
radio talk on April 9, 1937, over a network that covered Texas and 
stations in adjoining States. The occasion was the announcing 
of “Humane Sunday,” and the week beginning then under spon- 
sorship of the American Humane Association. Proclamations of 
“Humane Sunday” and “Be Kind to Animals Week” were issued by 
the Governor of Texas on March 12, 1937, and also by the mayors 
of various cities including Houston. Public matters are given 
better attention by organized sponsorship; and the proclamations, 
radio talk, and convention, all had their influence in securing 
favorable action by the State legislature. 

The work of the State federation need not be confined to the 
boundaries of the particular State and the organization offers a 
great and effective force in assisting the humane movement every- 
where. Particularly it can be helpful in supporting projects of the 
American Humane Association. I have in mind the letter sent out 
by Sydney H. Coleman, president of the American Humane Asso- 
ciation, under date of March 19, 1937. On that occasion he asked for 
help in defeating certain inhumane legislation in Cuba, and he 
closed the communication by stating, “Your help will be of great aid 
and encouragement with the bando de piedad of Cuba.” Letters 
were written in this connection by me to the President of Cuba and 
to the President of the Senate of that Republic. 

Let us bring out one further project that the federation is making 
possible in Texas. Wildlife, especially in its migratory forms, is 
becoming more and more a concern of the Federal Government, but 
the State has the unique problem of requiring proper standards of 
humane trapping. During the first year of the history of the Texas 
Humane Federation we were fortunate in securing the interest of 
the Honorable Phillip L. Sanders in advocating laws that would 
require humane trapping in Texas. I had long known of his inter- 
est in wildlife. Having served with him in the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Texas, there was little difficulty in securing his 
interest and in putting him in contact with the proper representa- 
tives of the American Humane Association. His influence in this 
regard may well be measured by the fact that he was chairman of 
the committee on appropriations in the house of representatives. 
This position is second to none below speakership. We are expect- 
ing real achievement through this vice president of the Texas 
Humane Federation, for Mr. Sanders was elected to that position for 
his district. 

This brings us to the project of completely organizing the State 
of Texas. I@was decided that a vice president should be elected by 
the board of directors for each of the 31 districts into which the vast 
State of Texas was divided. This was quite an undertaking, espe- 
cially because we were anxious to secure competent leadership, 
which means everything to the humane movement. In this connec- 
tion I would refer you to the paper on the Animal Protection Society 
by Richard C. Craven, presented at the Conference of Humane 
Workers at Amrita Island, Mass., last year. He emphasizes the neces- 
sity of securing individuals interested in the work, capable of in- 
fluencing others and mixing with them, and possessing other needed 
qualities. The Texas Humane Federation was fortunate in this con- 
nection, for it enlisted the assistance of Congressmen, judges, uni- 
versity authorities, and other outstanding citizens as vice presidents. 
These officers are of especial value in organizing city or county 
humane societies. The problem of securing the 31 officials in Texas 
has not yet been completed. At present we have 26 vice presidents 
with promise of securing proper individuals to fill some of the 5 
remaining vacancies before the end of the year. 

The experience in 1937 indicated a need for change in organiza- 
tion. This was necessary particularly because of the large area 
covered by Texas. It was found advisable to reduce the board of 
directors from 15 to 7 in order to secure a quorum without delay. 
Furthermore, the minimum dues were reduced to $1 in order to 
encourage a larger interest as well as needed funds. These changes 
were effected at the second annual convention of the Texas Hu- 
mane Federation held in Port Arthur, Tex., on January 22, 1938. 
In selecting the convention city for that year the board of directors 
had decided on Port Arthur because the convention would encour- 
age the Port Arthur Humane Society, which had been organized on 
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November 28, 1937. In fact, the assistance of the Port Arthur 
Chamber of Commerce and influential citizens, including humani- 
tarians, was enlisted in organizing the local society as well as plan- 

for the convention. On one Sunday afternoon, i. e. No- 
vember 28, 1937, I went to Port Arthur with several other State 
humane Officials to meet with the local group. Representatives 
from Beaumont, located about 20 miles north of Port Arthur, were 
present and were influenced to secure the affiliation of the Beau- 
mont Humane Society with the Texas Humane Federation. So on 
that day two new affiliations were obtained. In addition to these, 
affiliations during 1937 had been secured from the Houston S. P. 
C. A., the Waco Humane Society, the Texarkana Humane Society, 
and the Foundation for Crippled Children, of Marlin, Tex. In 1938 
to these were added the Travis Humane Society, of Austin, Tex., 
and a number of individual memberships. 

In Port Arthur the convention reelected all of its State officers. 
It might be of interest to mention the order of business, which is 
very essential to the proper functioning of any convention. The 
first meeting took place at 10 a. m., and after the invocation and 
report on delegates, the convention adopted a definite program. 
Following the reading of minutes by the general secretary and the 
report of the president, Mrs. Violet S. Greenhill, chief of the divi- 
sion of child welfare of the board of control of the State of Texas, 
addressed the convention. Following this the directors were elected 
for 1938, and after adjournment luncheon was served at the hotel 
in which the convention was held. The mayor of the city of Port 
Arthur made his address of welcome at this luncheon. At 2 
o’clock the convention reassembled to hear the report of the board 
of directors, who had met during the noon hour. After the report 
of the treasurer was heard, representatives from each society ad- 
dressed the meeting, and there was general discussion of humane 
problems. Again the convention required only 1 day. 

The Texas Humane Federation has been functioning almost 2 
years now without much in the way of finances. There are no 
salaries. In fact, I believe that these federations will do better on 
this basis as a general rule. Interest in the organization should be 
the controlling incentive. However, it would be a mistake if the 
work in Texas were not financed by the membership. To allow 
one or two individuals to pay all expenses would mean to place the 
federation in their hands. I think that a happy solution of the 
problem was reached in reducing the minimum dues to $1, for on 
this basis the federation has been able to pay all its bills. These, 
fortunately, include only such minor expenses as printing, stamps, 
and similar items. 

In considering the use that can be made of a State federation, it 
may be of interest to mention some of the things proposed by the 
field secretary of the American Humane Association in March of 
this year. He recommended that Texas should secure a restatement 
of the statutes “* * * for the welfare and protection of ani- 
mals * * *.” He also recommended that incorporated humane 
societies be empowered to enforce humane laws. He suggested a 
State licensing system for dogs, to be made enforceable by local 
authorities, and advised municipal contracts with incorporated 
societies. Some of these proposals raise interesting constitutional 
questions, for Texas is very conservative on the issue of delegation 
of powers. However, I should add that Mr. Craven has done much 
good in Texas and is well qualified to speak on the humane needs of 
our State. 

Let me mention the work of the Red Star Animal Relief in Texas. 
On April 19, 1938, the southern regional director of that department 
of the American Humane Association asked the president of the 
Texas Humane Federation to serve as State director of Texas for 
the American Red Star Animal Relief. The appointment was made 
on June 14, 1938. Local field agents were later appointed in 
Houston, Beaumont, and Waco, Tex. 

It has been something of a prcblem in Texas to determine 
whether the emphasis should be placed on the work of organizing 
the State or in securing humane legislation. ‘There is need for 
both of these projects in every State of the Union, and it is my 
opinion that the two responsibilities go hand in hand. A strong 
organization makes possible the enactment of new humane legis- 
lation; and when the humane requirements of a State are advo- 
cated by interested local societies and individuals, we have a defi- 
nite cause to which we can call others in building a State federa- 
tion. The duration of any institution depends on its usefulness, 
and that law applies to the humane movement and to humane 
societies as well as to other institutions. I repeat: Organizing your 
State and advocating an ambitious humane program are responsi- 
bilities that should go forward hand in hand. 

This brings us to a position where we must see clearly the chal- 
lenge now facing a greater humane movement. Let me delay no 
longer in presenting our major purpose here today. An illustration 
will show how the changing times are causing us to think through 
again the objectives of humanitarianism to see what purposes it 
can and must legitimately serve. For all of us realize that the 
humane movement today has had its field of activity seriously 
jeopardized by what has been called the machine age. A few years 
ago when I was talking with a district Judge in Galveston, Tex., 
about the local humane societies, he became reminiscent. It 
seemed he had not heard the phrase “humane society” in a great 
many years, and he referred to the last generation or so as the 
era when these socities were flourishing. He took the position that 
in those days there was a real need for such a society in order to 
prevent cruelty to animals. But now that the machine has taken 
place of the animal, he wondered what the humane movement was 
doing in 1936. 
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Let me offer added proof concerning neglect of and ignorance 
about the humane movement. In securing vice presidents for the 
Texas Humane Federation, I received acceptances that demon- 
strated a complete lack of realization for many years that there 
has been a humane movement in America. One man wrote: 
“se * * but would like to be informed as to the duties I would 
be expected to perform.” A second informed me, “* * * you 
will have to give me some instructions as to what you want me to 
do.” Another asked: “Just what are the duties * * *?” While 
a fourth friend inquired about his, “* * * duties, responsibili- 
ties, etc.” There were intelligent leaders with deep interest in the 
higher values. 

We do not wonder what the humane society is doing. But it 
might be well for us, through new federations and otherwise, to 
adopt a program commensurate with the great purposes of the 
humane movement. When beasts of burden were more commonly 
employed and often forced to serve their masters and owners with 
galled shoulders, there were many cases of cruelty to animals that 
kept the humane societies busy. This properly kept them before 
the public in serving a major duty of society. 

There is much good work that the humane societies can do in 
building pounds for dogs and cats, by securing the most humane 
methods of disposing of the surplus of small domestic animals, 
and in training the children to higher humane ideals. Of course, 
there are still many cases of neglect of the larger animals in both 
city and country. But I am sure all of us will agree this latter 
problem has been met in part by the use of machinery that is 
taking the place of the labor formerly required of beasts of bur- 
den. It is really humane to eliminate such labor, but this very 
process makes it necessary for us to look about for new problems 
of preventing cruelty. Some of you probably saw Charles Chap- 
lin in one of his more recent pictures in which he showed great 
cruelty in modern machine industry. Will any of us challenge the 
statement that the speed-up system practiced in Mr. Chaplin’s 
picture is inhumane? This is one of the humane problems, 
whether we can attempt to meet it or not as organization, that 
is facing our generation. It is a more serious humane problem 
than anything that we had in the long ago, for it relates to cru- 
elty to human beings. We should resist all cruelty in loyalty to 
true humanitarianism. A slogan of the American Humane Asso- 
ciation reads, “A federation of societies and individuals for the 
prevention of cruelty, especially cruelty to children and animals.” 
I would urge that in our day the last phrase be omitted to widen 
our interest. 

It may be that the humane movement has reached the cross- 
roads, a place where it must become the champion of humane 
practices that it has heretofore neglected for very definite reasons. 
We realize that in undertaking to meet social problems we find a 
conflict of economic interests. This conflict often involves some 
of the highest values that we have and some of the strongest 
supporters of the humane movement. Whatever policy we may 
adopt during this era of change, let us weigh the Labilities on 
both sides. A movement that does not serve its cause loyally is 
on the road to decay. If we are not true to the ideals of humani- 
tarianism, the humane movement is bound to suffer. 

We cannot ignore the great issues of humanity, especially in our 
generation, when so much is as stake. An indication of what is at 
stake was evidenced in the paper by Mr. W. A. Swallow, assistant 
secretary of the American Humane Association, recently read before 
a convention of the Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren and Animals in New York State. It is commendable for the 
humane movement to further education of young people in proper 
channels by the abolishment of toy guns, toy pistols, etc. That 
‘was the subject of Mr.Swallow’s paper. I think that he is right when 
he says that “* * * I personally would like to see every humane 
society in the country declare itself, not only in favor of this 
program but ready to take an active part in it.” He states further 
that “Federal legislation might effect complete disarmament in the 
course of time, but how much more quickly and satisfactorily we 
could accomplish our end by directing the juvenile mind into other 
channels than war and soldiery * * *.” His conclusion may be 
correct, but probably we are not able to wait on this matter for 
the education of the children. The present generation will have 
to settle in the next few years the issue of war for the next genera- 
tion. Mr. Swallow naturally could not predict the present condi- 
tion in Europe, and these later developments are part of the basis 
for my statement. It occurs to me that the humane movement 
is vitally interested in seeing that children are not taught to glorify 
warfare, but I believe it should also be concerned in promoting the 
interests of peace. Nowhere is cruelty more in evidence than in 
modern warfare, and every institution in America is concerned with 
the prevention of this curse. Surely here is an issue that will call 
forth the best in the humane movement. 

Let me emphasize the grave issue of international peace. You 
will be interested to know that the Honorable Morris SHEPppParD, 
United States Senator from Texas, has introduced the following 
resolution in the Senate of the United States: 

“Whereas recent expressions from the administration here in 
Washington and by constituted authorities of certain other na- 
tions make it appropriate at this time to bend every effort to 
avoid another general war during the present generation because 
such a conflict would be so deadly and such a burden for all 
nations that eminent authorities agree mcdern civilization in its 
present form could not survive such a catastrophe for even a 
few years; and 

“Whereas the United States of America has long pursued the 
policy of contributing to the furtherance of peaceful relations 
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between various nations through its activities in the establish- 
ment of The Hague Tribunal, the furthering of the success of 
the Washington conference called in this city in 1921, in its par- 
ticipation in the London conference in 1930, and in addition to 
other attempts, its action in the First General Conference for the 
Limitation of Armaments held in Geneva in 1932; and 

“Whereas the Secretary of State should be commended for his 
efforts through Geneva recently in advocating a reduction of arma- 
ments on the part of the great powers as a part of the program 
for peace advocated by the present administration, which said 
reduction in armaments will not only promote the mutual safety 
of all nations, but also will avoid further vast expenditures of 
tax money for armaments by the governments of peoples already 
poverty-stricken and tax-ridden; and 

“Whereas the experience of the World War as expressed at Ver- 
sailles soon thereafter demonstrates that peace is also endangered 
most seriously by the inadequate restriction and control of the 
manufacture and sale of munitions of war, which matter was 
properly investigated by the Special Committee on Investigation 
of the Munitions Industry, authorized by the Senate; and 

“Whereas it is to the interest of the safety of society and the 
avoidance of another world war in the near future that the program 
of the administration for peace mentioned above should include 
the problem of restriction of the manufacture and sale of munitions 
of war: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concur- 
ring), That the Secretary of State be, and hereby is, respectfully 
urged to include in his commendable program for peace the matter 
of a mutual restriction and control of the manufacture and sale of 
munitions of war; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of State be, and hereby is, further 
respectfully requested to secure treaties with all the great powers 
under which there will be effected, among other needed provisions, a 
reduction in all phases of armaments and all types of armed forces 
and a concerted restriction on the manufacture and sale of muni- 
tions of war, so that this industry will be strictly regulated in the 
interest of preserving peace.” (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, 75th Cong., 
3d sess., p. 11502.) 

The document that I have just read to you may sound too ideal 
for the world in which we are living today, with Japan marching 
through China in defiance of humanity, with Spain the battlefield 
of various conflicting forces deriving their support from the whole 
civilized world, with all Europe ready to burst into flames overnight, 
and with a record of broken treaties and an abandoned League of 
Nations. The cold facts make it not only an ideal but also a neces- 


sity that civilization develop some humane way in which nations 


may live together in cooperation. It is essential that the promise of 
internationa! peace be supported by western civilization. 

The nations who advocate communism or the totalitarian state 
are on the aggressive. Democracy can meet the challenge only by 
aggressively promoting its higher and more humane program of 
international peace and ciher ideals, such as those of the humane 
movement. All our great institutions must work together to push 
forward these high and noble purposes. This cooperation, of great 
value in driving forward national aspiration, is lacking in the de- 
mocracies. But in other nations undeserved success is being 
achieved by such forced cooperation for another order of civilization. 

For instance, a few weeks ago I received a booklet from the 
Italian National Fascist Organization for the Protection of Animals. 
The Italian humane movement is controlled and dominated by the 
Italian Government, and the author of the publication is titled 
“The Commissioner for Italian Organization for the Protection of 
Animals.” Humanitarianism in the corporative state is forced to use 
its high (shall I say sacred?) values as propaganda for fascism. 
Local Italian humane societies were forced to become allied with 
the Fascist Party on penalty of confiscation of their property 
(Guisseppe Orlando, Protection of Animals in Italy, Rome, 1938, 
pp. 19-20). In Italy the humane movement has been absorbed and 
dominated by fascism from the national capital to “provincial capi- 
tal and * * * municipal district” (ibid., pp. 20-21). Should 
not the American humane movement state the case of true humani- 
tarianism while it may? 

Our institutions have a great weakness in this regard. On most 
of the vital issues of life it is hard to secure the help of organiza- 
tions that, in order to survive, are required to avoid commitments 
on projects even when there is a moral issue involved. This is be- 
cause they are dependent on private contributions for their support, 
and the private sources of income wield a terrific influence on the 
institutions that they maintain. How easy it is for us to say that 
a certain question must not be considered because there will be 
differences of opinion among us. This is wise counsel on many 
issues; but, when the issue goes to the very heart of the movement 
that should offer sponsorship, it is the institution’s loss if support is 
not forthcoming. This is especially true in our day when such 
grave problems must be faced. 
the humane movement cannot neglect without loss of the oppor- 
tunity to secure influence and achievement concerning which these 
remarks are directed. 

On the issue of war there is no basis for our saying we are not 
concerned; for warfare commands, especially in our day and time, 
every resource of the nations involved. Every man, woman, and 
child is drawn into the influence of the power cf government in 
its struggle for survival and victory; and therefore it is the 
concern of every institution of the land that sound policies be 
pursued. It is the legitimate concern of the humane movement 
for this reason and also because of the cruelty that is involved. 





I submit the issue before us is one | 
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Furthermore, the challenge to make peace permanent is the great- 
est challenge to the leadership of democracy and humanitarianism 
alike. We can avoid the pitfall of the extreme view which calls 
for peace at any price and can also help to place a proper curb 
on militarism. In fact, this sane position that embraces both 
preparedness and also the problem of promoting peace is the only 
method by which we may expect to make peace permanent. And 
if you will bear this position in mind, I do not believe there need 
be grounds for controversy among humanitarians on this question. 

Now let me mention immediate reasons for our aid in pre- 
serving peace. Before the First General Conference for the Reduc- 
tion and Limitations of Armaments was held in Geneva in 1932, 
under the auspices of the League of Nations, the records show 
that a violation of good faith was being committed by the Allied 
and Associated Powers. The promise in the peace of Versailles 
had been to the effect that this conference would reduce down- 
ward and place limitations on military and naval forces. How- 
ever, some of the diplomats beforehand agreed among themselves 
that they would not include organized reserves but would limit 
their treaties to regular armies. Yet it is common knowledge 
that the chief military power of all modern nations rests in their 
reserves. However, the excuse was offered that some nations, 
such as France, have universal military training while America 
has reserves organized as the National Guard and otherwise. It 
was assumed that because of the difference in systems, in one 
of which classes of men enlisted by age came from the manhood 
of the Nation generally and in another system men volunteered 
and served for a number of years, it would be impossible to bring 
about a mutual reduction in these armed forces. However, we 
find demands made by certain European powers that in some 
other nations the classes of malé citizens for definite years be no 
longer enlisted. This is proposed as a means of curbing national 
military strength. Evidently it would be no impossible mathe- 
matical problem to bring about a mutual reduction in organized 
reserves. It was after all fundamentally a moral and a humane 
problem. To leave this oppcrtunity untouched in 1932 was to 
make that great conference, at least great in its original promise, 
a failure before it met. 

Let me give an illustration of one other factor that helped to 
make that conference a dismal failure in a world that knew that 
success was vital to the welfare of every nation. A suit was 
brought sometime after the conference was held in which the 
plaintiff asked for a large fee that he claimed he had earned in 
serving steel manufacturers at the conference. His duty had been 
to prevent the curbing of the building of great navies, for his client 
desired to manufacture steel to be used in warships for those navies. 
This matter might never have become common knowledge had the 
client paid the fee without suit. After the conference in 1932 had 
become a failure, the world turned to the question of whether or 
not Germany should be allowed to rearm. The real issue should 
have been a reduction of armaments. But a vested interest 
blocked human progress in the field of morals. 

With some of these matters in mind, as a member of the Texas 
House of Representatives, I introduced the following resolution: 

“Whereas the highest purpose of America in participating in the 
World War was the establishment of permanent peaceful inter- 
national relations by steps toward a better observance of interna- 
tional law, in part through reductions in the armaments in the 
various nations; and 

“Whereas in compliance with said purpose the Washington Con- 
ference was held in 1921, and the London Naval Conference was 
held in 1930, both of which said conferences labored for mutual 
limitations on naval forces, and in compliance therewith in 1932 
the first opportunity since 1914 for limitation on both military and 
naval forces will present itself at the first general conference for 
the reduction and limitation of armaments, in which said last- 
mentioned conference the United States will participate; and 

“Whereas responsible statesmen agree that civilization cannot 
now survive another general war, that the poverty-stricken and 
tax-ridden peoples require an abandonment of competition in 
armaments and limitation on armed forces, and that without such 
limitation another general war will be inevitable within a few 
years; and 

“Whereas there is danger that trained reserves will be omitted in 
whatever treaty may be submitted by said last-mentioned confer- 
ence in limiting the armed forces of the various nations that will 
participate in said last-mentioned conference, although the major 
military strength of every modern nation is made up of its trained 
reserves; and 

“Whereas it would be impossible for the contemplated treaty to 
weaken the present military strength of the United States; and 

“Whereas the people of Texas and the people everywhere are 
vitally concerned in the success of said conference: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That it is the earnest desire of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the State of Texas, as the representatives of the people 
of this State, that the Senate of the United States do everything 
in its power to contribute to the success of said last-mentioned 
conierence, and that, if possible, the Senate of the United States 
require that trained reserves be included in the armed forces of 
the nations participating in said last-mentioned conference as said 
armed forces may be limited under the contemplated treaty; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Honorable 
Morris SHEPPARD, senior United States Senator from Texas, for his 
presentation to the Senate of the United States” (Journal of the 
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House of Representatives for the second called session of the Forty- 
second Legislature of the State of Texas, p. 320). 

Theretofore the following letter had been written: 

SrerremBer 14, 1931. 
Hon. RoLLAND BRADLEY, 
House of Representatives, Austin, Tex. 

My Dear Mr. Braptey: I am pleased to have your letter of Sep- 
tember 9, with resolution enclosed. I am in thorough sympathy 
with the resolution and will be glad to do everything I can in its 
behalf. It will be entirely agreeable to me for you to have the 
resolution contain a provision for its presentation by me to the 
Senate. 

Trusting you have entirely recovered by this time, and are now 
engaged in your duties at Austin, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
Morris SHEPPARD. 

P. S—To be sure to reach you, I am sending a copy of this 
letter to you at San Antonio (ibid., 380). 

The project was endorsed by the Texas Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, in 1935, at Henderson, Tex. It was 
also endorsed the same year by the Department Convention of the 
American Legion in Dallas, Tex., and in Beaumont, Tex., the next 
year. Later it became the subject of a request by the Texas Demo- 
cratic State Convention addressed to the Senators and Co: en 
from that State serving in 1936 and thereafter. I mention these 
matters in order that you may see the efforts that are required in 
order to promote any humane project. I do not want to go into 
detail of conferences with officials of conventions, hearings before 
committees, and preparatory action by their subordinate bodies. 
Yet these efforts must be made not only to make our institutions 
live and serve humanity but also as a means of a coordinated 
rejuvenation of our institutions. This includes the humane socie- 
ties if they are to live, and State humane federations if they are 
to become established, and if they both thereafter are to flourish. 
Cooperation from all interested institutions should be sought for 
legislative projects. 

In bringing to a close this consideration of the humane move- 
ment’s proposed responsibility in strengthening world peace, let me 
mention that very often we must guard against being arbitrary 
in the request that we ntake for public action. A sound judgment 
on these matters generally makes the compromise harmless. In 
other words, we must undertake to meet the legitimate request for 
change in our program without endangering the vital thing that 
must be done. Just before Senator SHEPPARD introduced his reso- 
lution, he wrote me that he would submit my draft in a modified 
form, in which he proposed to omit reference to Organized Reserves 
and the claim there was neglect of this problem at the First General 
Conference for the Reduction and Limitation of Armaments. In 
regard to a reference to the manufacture and sale of munitions of 


war, he proposed to omit the clause that described present condi- | 


tions as a “menace to society” and the suggestion that the industry 
be controlled and administered by‘ public authorities. I do not 
mention these points to criticize the Senator, for I know from per- 
sonal experience in Austin that he found it wise to smooth off the 
corners in order to avoid unnecessary objection to his project. The 
resolution stili requests that our Secretary of State complete his 
program by asking for concerted restriction on the manufacture and 
sale of munitions of war. It still goes further in asking that 
treaties be secured, which would grow out of an international con- 
ference, under the provisions of which we would secure a mutual 
reduction of armaments and concerted restriction on the manu- 
facture and sale of munitions of war. 

In conclusion, the proposal for a greater humane movement is 
symbolic of the need in regard to many of the movements that 
give life to our institutions. We need coordinated action instead 
of a specialized sterility that is stultifying our very civilization. 
The change will be only that of coming abreast of our modern 
problems. Those problems (so far as the humane movement is 
concerned) mrust always center in the moral issue where crueity 
is involved. We must combat cruelty in its every form. It will 
require great courage to support such an ambitious program, but 
herein lies the hope of humanitarianism in our generation. 





The Dies Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOSEPH B. SHANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 3, 1939 


Mr.SHANNON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to offer an explanation 
of why I voted “no” on the question of continuing the investi- 
gation of un-American activities under the leadership of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Diss]. 

First, I do not believe that the resolution authorizing the 
investigation originated in good faith. Second, I do not 
believe that the investigation was conducted fairly and im- 
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partially by the members who recently made a report to 
the House. 

Going briefly into the history of the events leading up to 
the appointment of the Dies committee, the sentiment for an 
investigation was created by the untiring work of Representa- 
tive SAMUEL DICKSTEIN, who is now serving his ninth con- 
secutive term in this body. It was he who produced the 
evidence, through speeches made in Congress, indicating the 
necessity for an investigation of un-American activities. 
The object Mr. Dickstermn had in mind in seeking such an 
investigation was specific and vital. It was to investigate and 
uproot the agencies of a powerful existing and aggressive 
foreign government actively operating in this country in a 
manner subversive to our national interests. 

Many Members of Congress felt that an investigating com- 
mittee of this kind should not be headed by a foreign-born 
citizen. Hence the matter dragged until a new resolution 
authorizing an investigation was introduced by Martin Dies. 
The Rules Committee then came to life and certain of its 
members made an aggressive fight for the adoption of the 
resolution. By reason of his having authored the resolution 
that was adopted, Dies, under the usual custom, was ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee. 

From the standpoint of racial background, the appoint- 
ment of Dies in lieu of Dicksrern was nip and tuck, for 
while Mr. DicksTEIn is of foreign birth, having come to this 
country, however, when only 3 years of age, Mr. Dries is very 
closely related by blood ties to Mr. Hitler’s country. 

Of course, it is only reasonable and natural that blood ties 
such as these should exist. Investigations by the American 
Congress should not, however, be tinged with foreign sympa- 
thies. If Mr. DicKSTEIN was considered unsuited for the 
chairmanship of the committee because of his foreign birth, 
surely Mr. Dies was and is unsuited because of his strong 
racial feelings induced by the common bond of blood. 

“HOG WILD” ON COMMUNISM 

The procedure followed by the Dies committee in its in- 
vestigations was un-American in principle. It bore a strik- 
ing resemblance to the camouflage tactics of the Nazi move- 
ment in Germany. 

Hitler seeks to camouflage the objectives of the Nazi move- 
ment by stressing, first, anti-Semiticism; and, second, anti- 
communism, while in truth and in fact the hand of nazi-ism 
is raised against all believers in God. 

The Dies committee, on the other hand, seeks to camouflage 
its racial prejudices and antilabor feelings by going “hog 
wild” on the subject of communism. 

Many citizens of my district, from all walks of life, have 
written me complaining about the conduct of the Dies com- 
mittee, its handling of witnesses, and the statements which it 
caused to be issued. 

A very eminent jurist of my community, Judge Brown 
Harris, wrote asking, “Has the Dies committee no knowledge 
whatever as to decent judicial procedure?” 

At first I was inclined to answer him by saying, “Yes; 
certain members of the committee have some knowledge con- 
cerning rules of evidence and proper procedure, at least as 
gathered in what are commonly known as the kangaroo 
courts.” But after reading some of the hearings before the 
committee, I concluded that even such an admission would be 
too charitable. I do not believe there is a kangaroo court in 
any jail of our larger cities that would be as unfair and as 
high-handed in its methods as was this committee in con- 
ducting its investigation. 

I have found in my experience that the enemies of the 
common people always have names for the friends of the poor 
and the oppressed. I have seen men denounced as subversive 
Socialists because they were agitating for factory inspection, 
the 8-hour day, a living wage, and other enlightened legis- 
lation. 

Today it is the friends of labor who are branded. They 
are called Communists, and the Dies pack is yelping on their 
trail. 

DIES BREAKS LABOR-BILL CAUCUS 

Martin Dries has an antilabor record unexcelled by any 

Member of this House. It smells to high heaven. And the 
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between various nations through its activities in the establish- 
ment of The Hague Tribunal, the furthering of the success of 
the Washington conference called in this city in 1921, in its par- 
ticipation in the London conference in 1930, and in addition to 
other attempts, its action in the First General Conference for the 
Limitation of Armaments held in Geneva in 1932; and 

“Whereas the Secretary of State should be commended for his 
efforts through Geneva recently in advocating a reduction of arma- 
ments on the part of the great powers as a part of the program 
for peace advocated by the present administration, which said 
reduction in armaments will not only promote the mutual safety 
of all nations, but also will avoid further vast expenditures of 
tax money for armaments by the governments of peoples already 
poverty-stricken and tax-ridden; and 

“Whereas the experience of the World War as expressed at Ver- 
sailles soon thereafter demonstrates that peace is also endangered 
most seriously by the inadequate restriction and control of the 
manufacture and sale of munitions of war, which matter was 
properly investigated by the Special Committee on Investigation 
of the Munitions Industry, authorized by the Senate; and 

“Whereas it is to the interest of the safety of society and the 
avoidance of another world war in the near future that the program 
of the administration for peace mentioned above should include 
the problem of restriction of the manufacture and sale of munitions 
of war: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concur- 
ring), That the Secretary of State be, and hereby is, respectfully 
urged to include in his commendable program for peace the matter 
of a mutual restriction and control of the manufacture and sale of 
munitions of war; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of State be, and hereby is, further 
respectfully requested to secure treaties with all the great powers 
under which there will be effected, among other needed provisions, a 
reduction in all phases of armaments and all types of armed forces 
and a concerted restriction on the manufacture and sale of muni- 
tions of war, so that this industry will be strictly regulated in the 
interest of preserving peace.” (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, 75th Cong., 
3d sess., p. 11502.) 

The document that I have just read to you may sound too ideal 
for the world in which we are living today, with Japan marching 
through China in defiance of humanity, with Spain the battlefield 
of various conflicting forces deriving their support from the whole 
civilized world, with all Europe ready to burst into flames overnight, 
and with a record of broken treaties and an abandoned League of 
Nations. The cold facts make it not only an ideal but also a neces- 
sity that civilization develop some humane way in which nations 
may live together in cooperation. It is essential that the promise of 
international peace be supported by western civilization. 

The nations who advocate communism or the totalitarian state 
are on the aggressive. Democracy can meet the challenge only by 
ageressively promoting its higher and more humane program of 
international peace and other ideals, such as those of the humane 
movement. All our great institutions must work together to push 
forward these high and noble purposes. This cooperation, of great 
value in driving forward national aspiration, is lacking in the de- 
mocracies. But in other nations undeserved success is being 
achieved by such forced cooperation for another order of civilization. 

For instance, a few weeks ago I received a booklet from the 
Italian National Fascist Organization for the Protection of Animals. 
The Italian humane movement is controlled and dominated by the 
Italian Government, and the author of the publication -is titled 
“The Commissioner for Italian Organization for the Protection of 
Animals.” Humanitarianism in the corporative state is forced to use 
its high (shall I say sacred?) values as propaganda for fascism. 
Local Italian humane societies were forced to become allied with 
the Fascist Party on penalty of confiscation of their property 
(Guisseppe Orlando, Protection of Animals in Italy, Rome, 1938, 
pp. 19-20). In Italy the humane movement has been absorbed and 
dominated by fascism from the national capital to “provincial capi- 
tal and * * * municipal district” (ibid., pp. 20-21). Should 
not the American humane movement state the case of true humani- 
tarianism while it may? 





Our institutions have a great weakness in this regard. On most 
of the vital issues of life it is hard to secure the help of organiza- 
tions that, in order to survive, are required to avoid commitments 


on projects even when there is a moral issue involved. This is be- 
cause they are dependent on private contributions for their support, 
and the private sources of income wield a terrific influence on the 
institutions that they maintain. How easy it is for us to say that 
a certain question must not be considered because there will be 
differences of opinion among us. This is wise counsel on many 
; but, when the issue goes to the very heart of the movement 
that should offer sponsorship, it is the institution’s loss if support is 


issue 


not forthcoming. This is especially true in our day when such 
grave problems must be faced. I submit the issue before us is one 
the humane movement cannot neglect without loss of the oppor- 
tunity to secure influence and achievement concerning which these 
remarks are directed. 


On the issue of war there is no basis for our saying we are not 
concerned; for warfare commands, especially in our day and time, 
every resource of the nations involved. Every man, woman, and 
child is drawn into the influence of the power cf government in 
its struggle for survival and victory; and therefore it is the 
concern of every institution of the land that sound policies be 
pursued. It is the legitimate concern of the humane movement 
for this reason and also because of the cruelty that is involved. 
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Furthermore, the challenge to make peace permanent is the great- 
est challenge to the leadership of democracy and humanitarianism 
alike. We can avoid the pitfall of the extreme view which calls 
for peace at any price and can also help to place a proper curb 
on militarism. In fact, this sane position that embraces both 
preparedness and also the problem of promoting peace is the only 
method by which we may expect to make peace permanent. And 
if you will bear this position in mind, I do not believe there need 
be grounds for controversy among humanitarians on this question. 

Now let me mention immediate reasons for our aid in pre- 
serving peace. Before the First General Conference for the Reduc- 
tion and Limitations of Armaments was held in Geneva in 1932, 
under the auspices of the League of Nations, the records show 
that a violation of good faith was being committed by the Allied 
and Associated Powers. The promise in the peace of Versailles 
had been to the effect that this conference would reduce down- 
ward and place limitations on military and naval forces. How- 
ever, some of the diplomats beforehand agreed among themselves 
that they would not include organized reserves but would limit 
their treaties to regular armies. Yet it is common knowledge 
that the chief military power of all modern nations rests in their 
reserves. However, the excuse was offered that some nations, 
such as France, have universal military training while America 
has reserves organized as the National Guard and otherwise. It 
was assumed that because of the difference in systems, in one 
of which classes of men enlisted by age came from the manhood 
of the Nation generally and in another system men volunteered 
and served for a number of years, it would be impossible to bring 
about a mutual reduction in these armed forces. However, we 
find demands made by certain European powers that in some 
other nations the classes of male citizens for definite years be no 
longer enlisted. This is proposed as a means of curbing national 
military strength. Evidently it would be no impossible mathe- 
matical problem to bring about a mutual reduction in organized 
reserves. It was after all fundamentally a moral and a humane 
problem. To leave this oppcrtunity untouched in 1932 was to 
make that great conference, at least great in its original promise, 
a failure before it met. 

Let me give an illustration of one other factor that helped to 
make that conference a dismal failure in a world that knew that 
success was vital to the welfare of every nation. A suit was 
brought sometime after the conference was held in which the 
plaintiff asked for a large fee that he claimed he had earned in 
serving steel manufacturers at the conference. His duty had been 
to prevent the curbing of the building of great navies, for his client 
desired to manufacture steel to be used in warships for those navies. 
This matter might never have become common knowledge had the 
client paid the fee without suit. After the conference in 1932 had 
become a failure, the world turned to the question of whether or 
not Germany should be allowed to rearm. The real issue should 
have been a reduction of armaments. But a vested interest 
blocked human progress in the field of morals. 

With some of these matters in mind, as a member of the Texas 
House of Representatives, I introduced the following resolution: 

“Whereas the highest purpose of America in participating in the 
World War was the establishment of permanent peaceful inter- 
national relations by steps toward a better observance of interna- 
tional law, in part through reductions in the armaments in the 
various nations; and 

“Whereas in compliance with said purpose the Washington Con- 
ference was held in 1921, and the London Naval Conference was 
held in 1930, both of which said conferences labored for mutual 
limitations on naval forces, and in compliance therewith in 1932 
the first opportunity since 1914 for limitation on both military and 
naval forces will present itself at the first general conference for 
the reduction and limitation of armaments, in which said last- 
mentioned conference the United States will participate; and 

“Whereas responsible statesmen agree that civilization cannot 
now survive another general war, that the poverty-stricken and 
tax-ridden peoples require an abandonment of competition in 
armaments and limitation on armed forces, and that without such 
limitation another general war will be inevitable within a few 
years; and 

“Whereas there is danger that trained reserves will be omitted in 
whatever treaty may be submitted by said last-mentioned confer- 
ence in limiting the armed forces of the various nations that will 
participate in said last-mentioned conference, although the major 
military strength of every modern nation is made up of its trained 
reserves; and 

“Whereas it would be impossible for the contemplated treaty to 
weaken the present military strength of the United States; and 

“Whereas the people of Texas and the people everywhere are 
vitally concerned in the success of said conference: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That it is the earnest desire of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the State of Texas, as the representatives of the people 
of this State, that the Senate of the United States do everything 
in its power to contribute to the success of said last-mentioned 
conference, and that, if possible, the Senate of the United States 
require that trained reserves be included in the armed forces of 
the nations participating in said last-mentioned conference as said 
armed forces may be limited under the contemplated treaty; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Honorable 
Morris SHEPPARD, senior United States Senator from Texas, for his 
presentation to the Senate of the United States” (Journal of the 
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House of Representatives for the second called session of the Forty- 
second Legislature of the State of Texas, p. 320). 

Theretofore the following letter had been written: 

SEPTEMBER 14, 1931. 
Hon. RoLLAND BRADLEY, 
House of Representatives, Austin, Tex. 

My Dear Mr. Braptey: I am pleased to have your letter of Sep- 
tember 9, with resolution enclosed. I am in thorough sympathy 
with the resolution and will be glad to do everything I can in its 
behalf. It will be entirely agreeable to me for you to have the 
resolution contain a provision for its presentation by me to the 
Senate. 

Trusting you have entirely recovered by this time, and are now 
engaged in your duties at Austin, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
Morris SHEPPARD. 

P. S—To be sure to reach you, I am sending a copy of this 
letter to you at San Antonio (ibid., 380). 

The project was endorsed by the Texas Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, in 1935, at Henderson, Tex.. It was 
also endorsed the same year by the Department Convention of the 
American Legion in Dallas, Tex., and in Beaumont, Tex., the next 
year. Later it became the subject of a request by the Texas Demo- 
cratic State Convention addressed to the Senators and Congressmen 
from that State serving in 1936 and thereafter. I mention these 
matters in order that you may see the efforts that are required in 
order to promote any humane project. I do not want to go into 
detail of conferences with officials of conventions, hearings before 
committees, and preparatory action by their subordinate bodies. 
Yet these efforts must be made not only to make our institutions 
live and serve humanity but also as a means of a coordinated 
rejuvenation of our institutions. This includes the humane socie- 
ties if they are to live, and State humane federations if they are 
to become established, and if they both thereafter are to flourish. 
Cooperation from all interested institutions should be sought for 
legislative projects. 

In bringing to a close this consideration of the humane move- 
ment’s proposed responsibility in strengthening world peace, let me 
mention that very often we must guard against being arbitrary 
in the request that we make for public action. A sound judgment 
on these matters generally makes the compromrise harmless. In 
other words, we must undertake to meet the legitimate request for 
change in our program without endangering the vital thing that 
must be done. Just before Senator SHEPPARD introduced his reso- 
lution, he wrote me that he would submit my draft in a modified 
form, in which he proposed to omit reference to Organized Reserves 
and the claim there was neglect of this problem at the First General 
Conference for the Reduction and Limitation of Armaments. In 
regard to a reference to the manufacture and sale of munitions of 
war, he proposed to omit the clause that described present condi- 
tions as a “menace to society” and the suggestion that the industry 
be controlled and administered by ‘public authorities. I do not 
mention these points to criticize the Senator, for I know from per- 
sonal experience in Austin that he found it wise to smooth off the 
corners in order to avoid unnecessary objection to his project. The 
resolution still requests that our Secretary of State complete his 
program by asking for concerted restriction on the manufacture and 
sale of munitions of war. It still goes further in asking that 


treaties be secured, which would grow out of an international con- | 


ference, under the provisions of which we would secure a mutual 
reduction of armaments and concerted restriction on the manu- 
facture and sale of munitions of war. 

In conclusion, the proposal for a greater humane movement is 
symbolic of the need in regard to many of the movements that 
give life to our institutions. We need coordinated action instead 
of a specialized sterility that is stultifying our very civilization. 
The change will be only that of coming abreast of our modern 
problems. Those problems (so far as the humane movement is 
concerned) nrust always center in the moral issue where cruelty 
is involved. We must combat cruelty in its every form. It will 
require great courage to support such an ambitious program, but 
herein lies the hope of humanitarianism in our generation. 





The Dies Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOSEPH B. SHANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 3, 1939 


Mr.SHANNON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to offer an explanation 
of why I voted “no” on the question of continuing the investi- 
gation of un-American activities under the leadership of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Driss]. 

First, I do not believe that the resolution authorizing the 
investigation originated in good faith. Second, I do not 
believe that the investigation was conducted fairly and im- 
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partially by the members who recently made a report to 
the House. 

Going briefly into the history of the events leading up to 
the appointment of the Dies committee, the sentiment for an 
investigation was created by the untiring work of Representa- 
tive SAMUEL DICKSTEIN, who is now serving his ninth con- 
secutive term in this body. It was he who produced the 
evidence, through speeches made in Congress, indicating the 
necessity for an investigation of un-American activities. 
The object Mr. Dickstern had in mind in seeking such an 
investigation was specific and vital. It was to investigate and 
uproot the agencies of a powerful existing and aggressive 
foreign government actively operating in this country in a 
manner subversive to our national interests. 

Many Members of Congress felt that an investigating com- 
mittee of this kind should not be headed by a foreign-born 
citizen. Hence the matter dragged until a new resolution 
authorizing an investigation was introduced by Martin Dies. 
The Rules Committee then came to life and certain of its 
members made an aggressive fight for the adoption of the 
resolution. By reason of his having authored the resolution 
that was adopted, Dies, under the usual custom, was ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee. 

From the standpoint of racial background; the appoint- 
ment of Dies in lieu of DicKsTEIN was nip and tuck, for 
while Mr. DicxsTetn is of foreign birth, having come to this 
country, however, when only 3 years of age, Mr. Dres is very 
closely related by blood ties to Mr. Hitler’s country. 

Of course, it is only reasonable and natural that blood ties 
such as these should exist. Investigations by the American 
Congress should not, however, be tinged with foreign sympa- 
thies. If Mr. DicKSTEIN was considered unsuited for the 
chairmanship of the committee because of his foreign birth, 
surely Mr. Dies was and is unsuited because of his strong 
racial feelings induced by the common bond of blood. 

“HOG WILD” ON COMMUNISM 

The procedure followed by the Dies committee in its in- 
vestigations was un-American in principle. It bore a strik- 
ing resemblance to the camouflage tactics of the Nazi move- 
ment in Germany. 

Hitler seeks to camouflage the objectives of the Nazi move- 
ment by stressing, first, anti-Semiticism; and, second, anti- 


| communism, while in truth and in fact the hand of nazi-ism 


is raised against all believers in God. 

The Dies committee, on the other hand, seeks to camouflage 
its racial prejudices and antilabor feelings by going “hog 
wild” on the subject of communism. 

Many citizens of my district, from all walks of life, have 
written me complaining about the conduct of the Dies com- 
mittee, its handling of witnesses, and the statements which it 
caused to be issued. 

A very eminent jurist of my community, Judge Brown 
Harris, wrote asking, “Has the Dies committee no knowledge 
whatever as to decent judicial procedure?” 

At first I was inclined to answer him by saying, “Yes; 
certain members of the committee have some knowledge con- 
cerning rules of evidence and proper procedure, at least as 
gathered in what are commonly known as the kangaroo 
courts.” But after reading some of the hearings before the 
committee, I concluded that even such an admission would be 
too charitable. I do not believe there is a kangaroo court in 
any jail of our larger cities that would be as unfair and as 
high-handed in its methods as was this committee in con- 
ducting its investigation. 

I have found in my experience that the enemies of the 
common people always have names for the friends of the poor 
and the oppressed. I have seen men denounced as subversive 
Socialists because they were agitating for factory inspection, 
the 8-hour day, a living wage, and other enlightened legis- 
lation. 

Today it is the friends of labor who are branded. They 
are called Communists, and the Dies pack is yelping on their 
trail. 

DIES BREAKS LABOR-BILL CAUCUS 

Martin Dres has an antilabor record unexcelled by any 

Member of this House. It smells to high heaven. And the 
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effrontery of a man with such a record asking respectable 
labor leaders to appear before him for a quizzing! His 
votes and activities in connection with the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, during the Seventy-fifth Congress, typify his 
antagonism toward progressive labor legislation. 

There was a call for a Democratic Party caucus on the 
labor bill, to meet on August 19, 1937. When it met four 
or five members were lacking in order to have a quorum.: In 
the cloakrooms and corridors adjoining the caucus room 
were some 25 or 30 Democratic Members of Congress who 
refused to enter the room. By their refusal the caucus was 
broken. Had there been a quorum without these members, 
hey would then, of course, have entered and thrown their 
weight against committing the party to support a construc- 
tive labor bill. 

The leader of this group of “corridor slackers” was MAar- 
TIN Dizs. But for him, the Democratic Party would have 
gone on record in favor of the labor bill. There never was 
a goat herder who herded his goats more faithfully than 
Martin herded his congressional friends on that occasion 
and, by keeping them out of the assembly room, he prevented 
the presence of a quorum. To the group of Democrats as- 
sembled Speaker BANKHEAD, Leader Raysurn, and Whip 
BoLaNnD gave assurance that at the next session a wage and 
hour bill would be brought forward. 

It had been the intention of those who issued the call 
for that caucus to make the wage and hour bill a Demo- 
cratic measure and to pass it before the adjournment of the 
first session of the Seventy-fifth Congress. But under the 
circumstances, thanks to Mr. Digs, Congress adjourned 2 
days later without taking action on the bill. 

FIGHTS WAGE-HOUR ACT AT EVERY STEP 

Three months later Congress met in special session. One 
of the “extraordinary cccasions” set forth by the President 
in his message to Congress of November 15, 1937, as requir- 


ing the Congress of the United States to convene in extra 
session, was the “need for immediate congressional action 


if we are to maintain wage income * * *.” In response 


to that urgent plea Mr. Dres got in immediate action to 
block any wage and hour legislation. 

On December 13, 1937, a vote was taken in the House on 
a motion to discharge the Rules Committee so that the 
Fair Labor Standards Act might be considered. Mr. Dies 
voted “nay” on that motion. 

On December 17, 1937, Mr. Dies voted “yea” on a motion 
to recommit the Labor Act. It was this motion that killed 
the measure in the House for the special session. 

Then, on May 6, 1938, in the third session of the Seventy- 
fifth Congress, a petition was laid on the Speaker’s desk to 
discharge the Committee on Rules from further considera- 
tion of a resolution to make a special order for the bill to 
establish fair labor standards in employments. That petition 
was signed by 218 Members. Mr. Digs, however, was not one 
of the signers. 

On May 23, 1938, on a motion to discharge the Rules Com- 
mittee from further consideration of the rule to make the 
labor bill a special order of business, Mr. Dies voted “nay.” 

The following day, May 24, Mr. Dies voted to recommit 
the Labor Act to the Labor Committee, which would have 
killed the bill for the third session of the Seventy-fifth Con- 
gress. Fortunately, however, the motion was defeated. 

Throughout the debate on the measure, Mr. DIES was con- 
stantly on his feet proposing amendments which, in the words 
of the sponsors of the legislation, were intended to emasculate 
the bill. While Mrs. Norton, Mr. Woop, Mr. WELcH, and 
other friends of labor were speaking of the “ruined lives of 
American children,” of the plight of “12,000,000 workers who 


live in conditions under which you would not permit your pet | 
| mittee, six voted to recommit the bill, and only one, Mr. 


dog to live,” of people “who have suffered almost beyond en- 
Gurance”; 
MarTIN Dies was calling the act “miserable humbuggery.” 


In a last desperate effort to prevent the passage of a bill | 
cent wages for American workers, Mr. Dries | 


voted, on May 24, 1938, against the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


on that day, just before the vote was taken, | 
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Just as Mr. Dres has consistently voted against enlightened 
labor legislation, his committee has consistently sought to dis- 
credit all militant labor organizations. 

DIES DEFEATS MANY DEMOCRATS 

There is another side to this Dries investigation which pre- 
sented itself to me by reason of my own observations. I 
attended some of the hearings of the committee here in 
Washington, and found the committee engaging in a bit of 
buffoonery. In the first stage of the investigation the press, 
also, seemed to view the hearings in their true light, and the 
newspapers were replete with stories ridiculing the commit- 
tee and calling attention to the absurd lengths to which it 
was going in an attempt to justify its existence. This crit- 
icism and ridicule on the part of the press continued for 
quite a while; then, suddenly, both the committee and the 
press changed; the committee took on the aspect of a first- 
aid agency in the movement to elect Republicans to office, and 
from that moment forward Mr. Dries had the press with him. 

In political graveyards scattered through the United States 
can be found many valiant Democrats who were candidates 
in the 1938 elections. They were privates in the party ranks, 
seeking places of trust from their fellow citizens. These grave- 
yards contain the political remains not only of former Mem- 
bers of Congress but of hundreds and hundreds of State and 
county officials who fell victims to the unjust stories emanat- 
ing from the Dies committee on the eve of the fall elections. 
Other political parties, such as the Progressives and Farmer- 
Laborites, likewise suffered, as they, too, had supported liberal 
legislation sponsored by the Democratic administration. 
They went down to defeat, innocent sacrifices to the lowest 
form of political treachery. Whether this treachery was the 
outgrowth of cunning or stupidity, or both, the results remain 
the same. 

Two members of the Dies committee, Mr. HEALEY and Mr. 
DempsEy, wired the chairman some 2 or 3 weeks before the 
1938 elections to let the investigations go over until after the 
elections, but Dies refused. In fact, he selected this crucial 
time to bring forth the witnesses from Michigan who ruth- 
lessly destroyed the Democratic ticket in that State. 

I have been told also that the Republican candidate for 
Governor in the last election in Massachusetts in a single 
speech quoted 16 times from the sayings of Martin Digs, all 
to the injury of the Democratic Party. 

EIGHTY-THREE OF EIGHTY-NINE REPUBLICANS OPPOSE LABOR 

Today there is great joy in the haunts of the predatory 
interests because Martin Dies has been authorized to con- 
tinue his so-called un-American investigation. Among the 
group so widely cheering the reincarnation of this com- 
mittee, we find the Members who actively cpposed the Fair 
Labor Standards Act in the Seventy-fifth Congress, as well 
as those who led the movement a few days ago to reduce the 
appropriation for the poor devils who are trying to get 
through the winter on the W. P. A. 

The cooing that brought about this political miscegenation 
first took place when the combined interests defeated the 
wage and hour bill in the special session of the Seventy- 
fifth Congress by voting to recommit. The vote on that 
occasion illustrates just who was who. Mr. Drés was actively 
in charge of the forces hostile to all efforts to correct condi- 
tions adversely affecting wages and hours. He had almost 
unbelievable aid from the Republican Party. Of the 90 
Republicans then in the House, 83 voted as Digs voted, while 
but 6 voted with the liberals. 

Let it be said to the glory of the seven Progressive Mem- 
bers and the five Farmer-Labor Members of that body, they 
voted 100 percent for the bill. 

A remarkable coincidence of the vote that day was that 
of the seven Members who later comprised the Dies com- 


HEALEY, of Massachusetts, voted with the liberals. However, 
in the next session, of the seven all voted for it save two, 
Dies and STARNES. 

We may be sure the investigations of the Dies commitice 
will continue to be inimical to the interests of labor, 
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PRESIDENT’S PASSPORT TO PEOPLE'S LOVE 

The wage and hour law typifies what is in the heart of 
President Roosevelt, and will be his passport to the love and 
affection of future generations. I have said, and I here 
repeat at this most appropriate moment, that in every law 
and every proposal for the assistance of mankind coming 
from the head of this administration I find some humani- 
tarian motive—some provision for equalizing opportunities 
in this country; some plan for taking care of the unem- 
ployed; some measures designed to take the children out of 
the death-dealing factories; some relief afforded to the 
farmer; some protection designed for the small-business 
man; some effort to increase the earning power of laborers 
and to provide them higher standards of living. 

Just a word to the Republicans in closing. Beware lest 
the Dies torpedo which proved so useful to you in the 1938 
campaign turn out to be a boomerang and hoist you by your 
own petard in 1940. 


Results Under Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 9, 1939 


STATEMENT BY DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE ISSUED 
FEBRUARY 8, 1939 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
prepared by the Department of Commerce, and issued under 
date of February 8, 1939, on the subject, “Nineteen Thirty- 
eight Results Under the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Pro- 


gram.” 
There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


During the year 1938 United States exports to both the group of 
17 countries with which reciprocal-trade agreements had been con- 
cluded, and to the group of nonagreement countries, decreased, the 
rate of decline being slightly smaller to the agreement group than to 
the nonagreement group, according to an analysis of Official trade 
returns of the past 12 months just completed by the Department of 
Commerce at Washington. Taking an annual average for the past 
2 years, however, exports to agreement countries have shown a much 
greater rate of increase over the preagreement period 1934-35 than 
average exports to the nonagreement group. 

The value of total imports into the United States during 1938 
declined sharply from the relatively high level of the preceding year, 
with a lesser rate of decline from the agreement group than from 
the nonagreement country group. During the 2-year period 1937-38 
the increase in imports from the agreement country group over the 
2-year preagreement period was less than the average increase in 
exports to those countries. 

RELATIVE CHANGE IN EXPORTS 


While United States exports experienced a moderate decline in 
1938 from the level of 1937, the exports from this country have been 
suffering smaller declines than those from most other countries. 
Exports from this country remained at high levels in 1938 because 
of the continued demand abroad for American aircraft, machinery, 
and metal manufactures, and because of the large surpluses of 
wheat, corn, fruit, tobacco, and other agricultural commodities, 
some of which were again available for export from this country. 
The demand for American machinery and metal manufactures has 
continued strong, due in a considerable measure to the heavy re- 
quirements of the rearmament programs of several European coun- 
tries which have prevented those normally large exporting countries 
from supplying both export and domestic demands. 


In 1938 there was a net decline of 6.8 percent compared to 1937 | 


in the value of exports to the 17 agreement countries (not including 


the United Kingdom, with which an agreement became effective 


only on January 1, 1939), while the decline in exports to all other 
countries during the same period averaged 8.1 percent. In contrast 
to the general trend, exports to the Netherlands (including overseas 
territories), Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, Honduras, Colombia, and 


Costa Rica, of the agreement group, were greater in 1938 than in 1937. 


That exports to the nonagreement group as a whole during the 
same period did not show a greater decline was due largely to the 
continued high level of exports to the United Kingdom and to 
imcreases in exports to Norway, the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, and some other countries. Exports to the United King- 
dom accounted, roughly, for one-third of the exports to the non- 
agreement group. Although United States exports of cotton to 
the United Kingdom declined in 1938, total exports to that country 
were well maintained for the year because of increased shipments 
of petroleum products, wheat, tobacco, and other agricultural 
products. Exports as a whole to the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics experienced a large gain in 1938 over the previous year, 
mainly because of the substantial gain in exports of machinery, 
particularly metal-working machinery. 

The comparison of exports during the 2-year agreement period 
which closed on December 31, 1938, with the 2-year preagreement 
period of 1934-35 shows a definitely greater average rate of increase 
in exports from the United States to the group of agreement coun- 
tries than to the nonagreement countries as a whole. Exports to 
the agreement group in the 2-year period, 1937-38, were greater in 
value by 61.2 percent than the average for the preagreement period, 
1934-35, while exports to all other countries increased by an average 
of only 37.9 percent in value. 

During the past few years there have been several powerful 
forces other than trade agreements which have served to increase 
and then to maintain American foreign trade above the levels that 
previously prevailed. However, it seems significant that, in com- 
parison with the 2 preagreement years, 1934-35, during the past 
2 years our exports have experienced a much greater rate of increase 
to trade-agreement countries which have reduced or stabilized their 
tariffs or other trade barriers on distinctive American products 
than our exports to the nonagreement group. 


RELATIVE CHANGE IN IMPORTS 


As previously indicated, imports into the United States during 
1938 experienced a marked decline in comparison with 1937. This 
decline in imports is generally attributed to the recession in busi- 
ness and to the large domestic supply of agricultural products, 
which, in contrast to the previous year, was more than ample for 
this country’s needs. While most categories of imports declined 
in 1938, the decline was particularly severe in imports of certain 
raw materials, notably, rubber, tin, wool, hides, and skins, and 
certain farm products such as grain, fodder, and oil seeds. Be- 
ginning in the latter months of 1937, the demand for certain 
imported raw materials lessened considerably with the decline in 
industrial activity in this country and, in the case of some prod- 
ucts, prices decreased markedly. Also, beginning in the latter 
months of 1937, the domestic supply of certain agricultural 
products became substantial enough to eliminate the necessity for 
large-scale importations of these products. It so happens that 
imports of the raw materials and agricultural products in question 
had been obtainable mainly in nonagreement countries. Conse- 
quently, the percentage of decline in the value of imports in 1938 
was greater for nonagreement countries as a whole than for the 
agreement group. 

In 1938 there was a decline of 28.9 percent over 1937 in im- 
ports into the United States from the agreement country group, 
whereas imports during the same period of comparison from the 
nonagreement countries declined by 41.6 percent. In the broader 
comparison between the 2-year period 1937-38 and the pre- 
agreement period 1934-35, the increase in imports into the 
United States.from agreement countries averaged 35.2 percent, 
while imports from the nonagreement group increased 37.0 per- 
cent. That imports from nonagreement countries during the 2- 
year period increased at a greater rate than imports from agreement 
countries, whereas a contrary tendency would normally have been 
expected, is due to the heavy imports of raw materials and agri- 
cultural products mainly from nonagreement countries during 
1937, to which attention has already been called. In 1938 this 
abnormal tendency was reversed and imports from agreement coun- 
tries showed a smaller rate of decline in imports than from non- 
agreement countries. 


COMPARATIVE CHANGES IN EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


United States exports during 1938 to the agreement countries as 
a whole decreased about $86,000,000 from the levels of 1937, 
while the year’s decrease in imports into the United States from 
the same countries was about $362,000,000. 

Taking a broader view, a comparison of the past 2 years with 
the preagreement years of 1934 and 1935 shows an increase in ex- 
ports to the agreement country group averaging about $465,000,- 
000 annually, and an increase in imports from the same countries 
averaging approximately $280,000,000 annually. 


PROGRESS OF PROGRAM—-RECENT AGREEMENTS CONCLUDED—-NEGOTIATIONS 
ANNOUNCED 


With the conclusion of the trade agreement between the United 
States and the United Kingdom in November 1938, the reciprocal 
trade-agreements program assumed greater proportions as a trade- 
enlarging influence. At the same time a second agreement with 
Canada was signed, superseding the first agreement concluded at 
the end of 1935, and an agreement was concluded in the latter 
part of 1938 with Ecuador. The 19 countries with which re- 
ciprocal trade agreements are now in operation, together with 
their colonies, account for approximately 60 percent of the total 
foreign trade of the United States. 
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The trade agreement between the United States and the United 
Kingdom, which became effective January 1, 1939, covers not only 
the trade between these two countries, the largest trading coun- 
tries in the world, but also the trade of the United States with 
Newfoundland and the non-self-governing British colonies. The 
importance of this agreement may be judged by the fact that the 
trade of the United States with the United Kingdom and the 
other areas covered by the agreement constitutes nearly one-fifth 
of our trade with the world as a whole. The United Kingdom is 
generally the largest market for our exports and ranks among 
the three leading countries as a source of our imports. Our trade 
with some of the more than 50 British colonies to which the 
agreement relates is also large. 

he second agreement with Canada, which became effective 
January 1, 1939, considerably enlarged the undertakings by each 
Government, since the experience of both countries under the 
first agreement had been considered to have been highly satisfac- 
tory. In recent. years Canada has closely followed the United 
Kingdem as the best customer for our exports, taking about one- 
seventh of the total. Canada is much the largest source of im- 
ports into the United States. 

The agreement with Ecuador will enable the United States to 
retain its already favorable trade position in that country, as 
well as provide new opportunities for expansion. 

During 1938 announcements were made of the intention to nego- 
tiate agreements with Turkey and Venezuela, and a limited, 
supplemental agreement with Cuba. 
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TaBLE 1.—United States trade with agreement countries and with 
countries announced for negotiation 


[Values in millions of dollars} 





Exports (1938) Imports (1938) 


SE 








Item P . 
7, ercent , ercent 
Value | of total | Y%® | of total 
Total United States trade all countries._.._-..] 3,094.1 100.0 | 1, 960.5 100.0 
Countries with trade agreements concluded !__| 1, 784.7 57.7 | 1,181.2 60.2 
Additional countries announced for negotia- 

Rous ac agai Witenes deatemianudnn wasised 65.5 zt 39.0 2.0 
RN oo Pe cienondiinacdedsdubewnchd te Bee Bidiadake We Oiicocsncsk 
ae eich ee Sadi seal POO Bice ecntce 

Total, countries with agreements con- 
cluded or announced for negotiations_| 1, 850.2 59.8 | 1,220.2 62.2 





1 Includes agreement with Ecuador which became effective Oct. 23, 1938. Also, 
the new agreement with Canada, and the agreement with the United Kingdom (in, 
cluding Newfoundland and non-self-governing British colonies), both of which be- 
came effective Jan. 1, 1939. 

(Commerce Reports carries a section each week devoted to an up-to-date list of all 
countries with which trade agreements have been concluded by the United States- 
together with the official texts of any current announcements as to new countries with 
which negotiations have been announced, and detai!s as to dates and directions for 
presentation of views to the Committee for Reciprocity Information.) 


TABLE 2.—United States foreign trade with trade-agreement countries and with all others, 1938 compared with 1937, and 1937-38 
compared with 1934-35 
[Values in millions of dollars] 


United States exports, including reexports: 


Fa (rn an nC URSIN = os ast ss iguanas ual beenle Ee ecient kt oie 


Total, all ponagreement countries 


is ee NG arcsec eins i eine nice eteimiiiaic nas teicanidaainnimiatbbaeallie ts 


United States general imports: 


AC Icnn ONIN IIIITT UII ee a od 
ee ae IE DI anni niece Se tn eno one sees 


Total, all countries 





' Including the 17 countries (and colonies) with which agreements were in operation during the greater part of the last 12 months. 
tion throughout 1935, 6 throughout 1836, 12 by the middle of 1936, 15 by the middle of 1937, and 18 by the end of 1938. 
23, 1938 and is therefore not yet included in the above calculations as an agreement country. 


Comparison of 1938 with 1937 Comparison of 1937-38 with 1934-35 





























Change 1934 and | 1937 and Change 

1937 1938 1935 1938 

value value average | average J 

Value Percent value value Value Percent 
1,267.9] 1,181.8 —86. 1 —6.8 759.8 | 1,224.8] +465.0 +61.2 
2,081.2] 1,912.3] —168.9 —8.1] 1,448.0] 1,996.8] +548.8 +37.9 
set testa iliac Wiel RE re Sac aed detalii 

3, 349. 2 3, 094. 1 —7.6 2, 207.8 1.6 |4+1, 013.8 +45.9 
1, 254.7 892. 5 — 362.2 —28.9 793.9 1, 073.6 +279. 7 +35. 2 
1, 829.0 1, 068. 0 —761.0 —41.6 1, 057.4 1, 448. 5 4+-391.1 +37.0 
3, 083. 7 1, 960. 5 -1 123. 2 —36.4 | 1,851.3 | 2, 522.1 +670. 8 +36. 2 








Cnly 1 of the agreements was in opera- 
The last (with Ecuador) only came into force on Oct. 
The new agreement with Canada, and the agreement with the United Kingdom 


(including Newfoundland and non-self-governing British colonies), which became effective Jan. 1, 1939, bring the number of agreement countries up to 19. 


CGENERAL NOTE,- 


Source: 


The Cause of Negro Migration From the South— 
The Effect and the Remedy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ARTHUR W. MITCHELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 9, 1939 





CORRESPONDENCE WITH DR. KELLY MILLER, FORMER DEAN 
OF HOWARD UNIVERSITY 





Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, at this time when there is 
a great deal of unemployment throughout the country and 
the Negro, who has been the backbone of agriculture in the 
South, is rapidly leaving the South to the detriment of both 
the permanent welfare of the Negro and the permanent wel- 
fare of the South, I think it is fitting that this Congress 
hould make a special study of conditions in the South, and 
uuntry at large, for the purpose of determining why 

unrest and, if possible, work out the proper solution. 
I am presenting herewith a letter on this subject which I 
just received from Dr. Kelly Miller, former dean of 
Howard University, and my reply. These letters taken to- 
rether give a rather dramatic picture of the Negro in the 


in the cot 


thay 
nave 


Percentage changes have been calculated upon fuller figures in thousands. 
Latest records of Division of Foreign Trade Statistics, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


South, and might be used somewhat as a basis to begin a 


study of this problem. 
Howarp UNIVERSITY, 
Washington, D. C., January 25, 1939. 


THE FARM THE NEGRO’S BEST HOPE 


Congressman ARTHUR W. MITCHELL, 
Room 1215, New House Office Building, 
United States Capital, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: I recall with great interest and pleas- 
ure our conversation the other day in which you expressed your 
lively interest and anxious concern about the industrial and eco- 
nomic status of the Negro in the United States. As the only Mem- 
ber of Congress belonging to this group, you by force of circum- 
stances, have a superconstituency of 12,000,000 who represent a 
racial minority which labors under a heavy industrial and economic 
handicap. Both the rural and urban contingents of the race face 
a gloomy prospect; but under all prevailing circumstances and con- 
ditions the farm appears to be the most feasible way out. 

The Negro was brought into this country over 300 years ago to 
assist in the rough and heavy work of the farm, which at that time 
constituted the chief occupation of the entire population. The 
industrial revolution, through invention and discovery, shifted the 
burden of production from human hands to machinery. Manu- 
factury trade and transportation soon engaged the chief energies 
of the white workmen, leaving the bulk of the Negroes on the farm 
as a 10-fingered worker. His chief energies were engaged in cotton 
culture. 

The invention of the cotton gin in 1792 made the production of 
cotton exceedingly profitable. As long as cotton remained king, 
there was an unlimited demand for Negro hand labor. But with 
the collapse of cotton the Negro’s place in the industrial world 
became seriously affected. We should also bear in mind that the 
Negro’s function in this industry is limited to the culture of cotton 
in the seed. When he hauls the seed cotton to the gin his func- 
tion ends. At this point the white workman takes it from his 
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hands and separates the seed from the lint, weaves the fiber into 


with the beneficent aim and purpose of government, national and 


fabric, makes the fabric into wearing apparel, and distributes it to | local, and most especially in agriculture. It sets up a trained staff 


the wearer. The Negro’s part in the cotton industry, however, is 
primary and indispensable. 

Broadly speaking, the Negro is engaged in agriculture and do- 
mestic service, which require a maximum of handwork and a min- 
imum of machinery. These pursuits are less profitable than man- 
ufacture and mechanical processes, trade, and transportation, in 
which machinery chiefly figures. Even where he is engaged in 
mechanized pursuits which demand shorter hours and higher 
wages, he constitutes, in the main, a marginal worker demanding 
less skill and lower pay. Under the pressure of competition, even 
in agriculture and domestic service, the Negro is being pushed 
down to the bottom or pressed out at the si#e, and therefore is 
becoming less and less indispensable. The Pullman service repre- 
sents the only pursuit in the entire list of occupations in which 
the Negro, by virtue of his civility, is regarded as all but abso- 
lutely indispensable. 

Race prejudice as severely restricts the Negro’s industrial oppor- 
tunities in the North as it does his political and civil rights in the 
South. Booker T. Washington used to say that the Negro could 
earn a dollar in the South but could not spend it. On the other 
hand, he could spend a dollar in the North but cculd not earn it. 
The problem now is how he can earn a dollar North or South. 
The white man’s lying in wait for his dollar before he earns it. 

Notwithstanding the dispersing of the race throughout the 
North and West, the bulk still clings to the cotton States along the 
Atlantic coast and the Gulf of Mexico. This stubborn persistency 
of the Negro population clearly indicates that his future even as 
his beginning will be bound up in the cotton culture. 

You, Mr. Congressman, were brought up on a farm in Alabama 
and sat at the feet of Booker T. Washington, the only command- 
ing race statesman which the race has produced after 75 years of 
freedom. As a race statesman, you do well to perpetuate and 
carry forward the doctrine of this great teacher, who urged his 
race to seek their future on the farm rather than to be beguiled 
by the glitter and glamor of city life. A Negro family rooted and 
grounded in the agricultural life of Alabama has a much more 
promising prospect than if transferred to the sidewalks of New 
York. One shudders to predict the future of a Negro child 
brought up in a seven-story flat of a Harlem tenement house. 

The invasion of the boll weevil and the coming of the World War 
threatened to shift the Negro population from the farm to the 
cities, both of the North and of the South. But the hegira was 
short lived after the boll weevil had ceased to threaten the produc- 
tion of cotton and the soldiers had returned to their places in the 
mechanized industries of the cities, the Negro looked around, and, 
like Othello, found his city occupation gone. 

The depression for the last 10 years has emphasized the Negro’s 
plight in the industrial and economic world. There seems to be 
an irreducible minimum of 10,000,000 unemployed. A dispropor- 
tionate number of these falls within the Negro race. The Negro 
has been the chief victim of the depression and the chief beneficiary 
of the New Deal, which has kept him from utter starvation, espe~ 
cially in the cities. But the cities, North and South, have now as 
many Negroes as they can hold in solution without a dangerous 
precipitation. He must have a greater faith in the future than I 
can command, who can foresee any way out for the city contingent 
of the Negro race, It is unthinkable that they should continue 
forever, or for long, to live on charity and relief. 

After all has been said and done, the farm holds out to the Negro 
not only his best chance but his only chance in face of prevailing 
conditions. The rural and urban contingents of the Negro race are 
now divided in the approximate ratio of 2 to 1. Neither of these 
can be increased at the expense of the other. No one in his senses 
will advis: the city Negro to return to the farm, whose present out- 
put is adequa‘> to the demands at home and abroad. The city 
Negro, with his sophisticated notion and fastidious standards of 
living and his disdain for downright hard work, would be of no 
value to the farm should he return. The chief stress of emphasis 
of the farm program should be to retain those already there and 
stop the cityward tide of fatuous migration. 

The Negro is sufficiently well acquainted with the cotton industry 
that he can operate it under his proprietorship. Any ordinary 
Negro family can take 40 acres and a mule and extract a livelihood 
from the soil. Even the cotton picker, if perfected, cannot dispense 
with Negro labor. Although the Negro has never been successful in 
the cultivation of grain, grasses, fruit, cattle, poultry, and table 
vegetables, it now becomes necessary to diversify his crops in face 
of the collapse of cotton. 

Farm ownership has greatly fallen off among Negroes during the 
past few decades because of agricultural depression. But farm 
tenancy has correspondingly increased. The cash tenant and even 
the sharecropper represent a stage in advance of the farm hand, 
for it constitutes the first step toward proprietorship. The fact that 
the Negro and the white farm tenant and sharecropper are partners 
in distress guarantees the Negro better treatment than would befall 
his lot if he alone filled the quota of this category. 

The New Deal is calculated to relate the Negro to the best oppor- 
tunities of farm life under auspices of the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments. The traditional policy of the South, due to unhappy 
memories of reconstruction, has tended to divorce the Negro from 
participation in government function. The governmental instru- 
ment with which the ordinary Negro is best acquainted is the police- 
man’s club. But the public schools constitute the one redeeming 
exception. But now the New Deal is at great pains to acquaint him 





of county agents and local supervisors to drainage of soil, diversity 
and rotation of crops, care of livestock, and marketing produce. 

As far as practicable, the farm policy of the Government oper-~ 
ates without discrimination on account of race or color. Such 
discrimination as may creep in here and there, by reason of local 
custom and tradition, are promptly correctable when properly 
breught to the attention of headquarters in Washington. 

The Bankhead Act has made it possible for the tenant farmer to 
secure a loan on his farm on easy terms of payment. The Rehabili- 
tation Act enables him to borrow money to improve his farm home. 
A subsistence fund will enable him to purchase the necessary seed 
and equipment to start and stock his farm. 

It is necessary to acquaint the Negro farmer with these provisions 
intended for his welfare. He has been so accustomed to being left 
out of all Government consideration that he has become intimi- 
dated and dares not ask for provision to which he is fairly entitled. 

It does seem to me, Mr. Congressman, that the best advice which 
can be given to the Negro today is to reemphasize the advice of 
Booker T. Washington to plant their feet in the soil and let down 
their buckets where they are. 

KELLY MILLER. 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 7, 1939. 
Dr. KeLty MILLER, 
Howard University, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Dr. Mituter: I have read your letter of January 25, in 
which you discuss “The Farm, The Negro’s Best Hope” with great 
interest. All that you say on this subject interests me greatly. I 
have watched with great alarm the large numbers of colored people 
from the Southern States rushing from the rural district and crowd- 
ing into the cities, both in the South and in the North. I, having 
lived in the South the greater portion of my life, and having been 
directly connected with rural life, know the great evil that attends 
this migration. And while I know the great problem, the migra- 
tion of these people from the rural South to the congested city, I 
have not been unmindful of the cause. 

Many of these people have left the South with great reluctance, 
but there were conditions in the South over which they had no 
control which made their abode in that section not only uncom- 
fortable but unsafe. Many of them, under the leatilership of educa- 
tors and ministers, sought to follow the instructions of Dr. Booker 
T. Washington (“let dcwn your buckets where you are”) referred to 
in your letter, but to them the risk of life became so hazardous and 
so great they, like the oppressed of other nations of the world, 
sought safety and comfort and the the best possible opportunity to 
live and support themselves and their families by leaving their 
homes and going to other sections where they thought these things 
could be had. 

You are familiar with the fact that the settlers of New England 
and other parts of our country crossed the Atlantic Ocean at the 
peril of their lives and set themselves up in this country in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries because they wanted to escape in- 
justice in their own lands, and wanted what is so often referred to 
in our Nation, freedom of speech and the right to live their lives 
without being unduly oppressed by those in power and authority. 
I am convinced that oppression, injustice, and the unsafety of life 
have always caused the oppressed to take refuge in some other part 
of the country, or some other country, where they thought they 
could live a safe, better, and fuller life. This, to my mind, is exactly 
why the Negro has left the South in such large numbers. 

The more than 6,000 lynchings which have taken place in the 
South during the past 50 years, the disfranchisement of Negroes in 
the Southern States, the injustice suffered by Negroes in the courts 
of the South, and the unfair and inequitable distribution of edu- 
cational opportunities, along with the despicable sharecropper sys- 
tem, have tended to drive the Negro from the farm. All of this 
has been said in no effort to deny or dispute anything set up in 
your letter. I merely feel that the cause for this rush by the Negro 
to the city should not be overlooked. : 

It is my opinion that the white South is gradually changing 
its attitude toward the Negro in the rural district. I know that 
this attitude must change or the Negro will continue to leave 
that section His leaving is not solving the problem. It is rather 
aggravating it. I think if lynching in the South was stopped, if 
the Negro was given justice in the courts, end if he was permit- 
ted to sit on the juries of the South (which the Supreme Court 
of this country says he has a right to do), if he was given equal 
educational opportunity with the white children of the South. the 
almost wholesale migration of the Negro to the city would cease, 
because the South is developing a good ‘road system, rural elec- 
trification is being extended to the South, thus making it pos- 
sible for those living in the rural sections to have and enjoy many 
of the comforts and necessities afforded those living in the city 
and in other parts of the country. 

I have recently made a rather careful survey of conditions in 
the South for my own information and satisfaction. I spent 
7 weeks motoring leisurely through Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
and Oklahoma. I saw white and colored people in all of these 
States. I saw them in all walks of life. I held conferences with 
governors of States, mayors of cities, editors of newspapers, col- 
lege presidents, principals of high schools, teachers of rural 
schools, bishops, pastors of large city churches, and pastors of 
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small rural churches. I talked with workers on the farm, workers 
in the cotton mills, workers on the turpentine plantations, men 
in the sugarcane and cotton fields, and with people in all walks 
of life. It is my opinion now, as always, that the Scuth, with 
its temperate seasons and agricuitural possibilities, offers the Negro 
his greatest opportunity, but he, in order to enjoy the opportunity 
offered, must have the protection and the recognition already 
referred to. 

From my careful observations made during this trip through 
the South, and observations that I have made over a period of 
years, I am confident that there is a growing tendency among 
the whites of the South to be more considerate of the Negro’s 
rights in that section of the country. But there is still a tre- 
mendous amount of work to be done in the way of securing for 
the Negro those rights, the protection of life, liberty, and prop- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness, guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States to citizens of the United States. 

I agree with you, Dr. Miller, that the Negro’s destiny in this 
country could be far more easily worked out in the South if 
those in charge of government in the South once made up their 
minds and determined to be fair and just to the Negro citizens. 
It is my opinion and observation that nowhere in the United 
States of America has the Negro been given equality before the 
law and equality in the economic affairs of the Nation. There 
is entirely too much stress (wrongly and foolishly so) put upon 
the statement that this is a white man’s country. The first 
permanent white settlement in America was made at Jamestown, 
Va., in 1607, under the leadership of Capt. John Smith. Twelve 
years later the first permanent Negro settlement was made at 
Jamestown, Va., when a Dutch trading vessel came to that shore, 
brought and sold 20 Negro slaves. The white man preceded the 
Negro, insofar as the settlement of this country is concerned, by 
only 12 years. There is grave question in my mind now as to 
whether or not the white settlement at Jamestown would have 
been permanent had it not been reinforced and strongly backed 
up by the first permanent Negro settlement at the same place. 

There are still designing and ill-informed white men here and 
there who argue that the Negro should be driven from America 
and transplanted elsewhere. I doubt if there are 50 Negroes in 
America who came from Africa. The descendants of the Negro, who 
settled at Jamestown, Va., in 1619 are as much American citi- 
zens as are the descendants of white men who preceded him by 12 
years. The Negro has done his part to make this country w2at it is. 
He has shed his blood in common with white men to make this 
country free. He marched and fought with George Washington, 
Andrew Jackson, and practically all other great military generals, 
for the protection and welfare of this country. The soil has been 
enriched with his blood wherever American blood has been shed, 
whether in this country or in foreign lands. 

All the Negro has asked in the past, and all he asks now, is to be 
treated like other American citizens and to be given the same right 
and privilege to make an honest living in the only country he knows 
and loves as a home. I believe that this administration is making 
serious and commendable effort to secure for the Negro his economic 
and citizenship rights in this country. I am conscious of the fact 
it will be a long, hard struggle. There is much to overcome. It 
requires patience, courage, and genuine statesmanship to handle 
the problem of the Negro in this country, and particularly in the 
South, with fairness and justice to all; but this must be done before 
the problem can be settled. 

During my visit through the South I was much impressed by the 
resettlement projects I visited; one particularly in the State of Texas, 
where scores of families of Negroes are being aided by the Govern- 
in securing farm land, comfortable houses to live in, and 
proper stock, etc., with which to farm. This is being done under 
the supervision of trained agriculturists. Those engaged on these 
resettlement projects were the happiest and most contented people 
I met during my entire visit through the South. I believe that the 
Government should make a careful study of what has already been 
accomplished, and that special effort should be put forth to work 
out the problem of the Negro in the South through this movement. 

I believe, once the Negro feels that his life is safe in the 
South, that he will be given the same consideration in the courts 
as is given all people, that he will be given the same economic 
opportunity to work and make an honest living, the same chance 
to exercise his citizenship rights at the polls, in the selection of 
those who govern the Southern States and the Nation, the same 
opportunity in the schools of the South to prepare himself for 
the duties and responsibilities of citizenship, the problem will in 
a large measure be solved, and the country will begin to prosper. 
On the other hand, I believe until this is done the South will 
continue to lag behind all the other sections of the country, and 


ment 


justly so. 

You, of course, know the high regard in which I hold the late 
Dr. Booker T. Washington. I knew him most intimately, having 
served as office boy for him and having kept in close touch with 
him until he passed away. I believe that he made the largest 
contribution toward the real solution of this problem. I 
now the work which he carried on so heroically and suc- 
be carried on through the years to come, if the 
problem is to be solved. What I have set forth in this letter 
is exactly what Dr. Washington worked for during his day. I am 
working now with many others, trying to carry out the 
program which he worked out. 
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I think we should feel encouraged by what has been accom- 
plished, but we should double our effort in this day when the 
economic affairs of the Nation are being reshaped. Not only 
must we urge upon the white man to be fair and just to the 
Negro, we must urge upon the Negro to be thoughtful, patient, 
industrious, and determined to make the largest possible contri- 
bution toward his own advancement, regardless of the handicaps 
which he is called upon to face. 

I have noted, particularly in my contact with men in Congress, 
and with the large number of people I met on my recent trip 
through the South, that much of the bitterness between the races 
is passing away, and there is at present rather determined effort 
on the part of the younger generation, particularly white, to deal 
with the problem of the race in the South with more fairness 
and justice than that of the earlier days of the Negro’s freedom 
in the country. I believe that with this broader understanding 
and tolerant approach on the part of the young of both races, we 
will get somewhere in our effort to change the South and make of 
it the New South that Henry W. Grady so eloquently spoke of 
and wrote about. 

The program of Booker T. Washington is undoubtedly the pro- 
gram which should be followed. You can depend upon me to do 
all in my power to help in this struggle for human rights and 


proper race adjustment. 
ARTHUR W. MITCHELL. 


It is my purpose to bring before the House and the vari- 
ous committees of this House, in the form of bills and 
speeches, such facts as I think this body should know, with 
the hope of bringing about some further action on the part 
of this Government to render the proper aid, and to give 
the proper recognition to a group of its citizens who have 
always been loyal in every sense of the word. 





Fiscal Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSIAH W. BAILEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 9, 1939 


ARTICLE BY GEN. HUGH S. JOHNSON 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a brief statement by Gen. Hugh 


S. Johnson. 
There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
ONE MAN’S OPINION 


(By Hugh S. Johnson) 

New York Crry.—Oliver Cromwell beseeched his “brethren in 
the bowels of the Lord to consider that they might be wrong.” In 
matters of opinion, Oliver was certainly no “sissy-britches.” Yet he 
admitted the possibility of error. Not so do the tax-spend-elect 
school of alleged thought and the disciples of unlimited debts and 
deficits. Neither Mr. Eccles nor the President himself seems to 
have the slightest doubt that the way to get an $80,000,000,000 
income for the Nation is to keep on spending more than eight bil- 
lions a year—or about double what we receive in revenue—and 
that when we have the $80,000,000,000 income we will get so much 
more in taxes that we can balance the Budget at the present rate 
of spending. If that is right, we can go on forever with all this 
wasteful extravagance and a tax burden on rich and poor alike 
running now at least 20 percent of all they can produce or earn. 

No such fiscal policy has ever yet succeeded. On the contrary, 
debts and deficits, if continued long enough, have never failed to 
destroy the value of a country’s money, boost prices too high for the 
poor to live, and eventually wreck its whole economy. High taxes 
have never before worked to activate business or improve the lot of 
labor. On the contrary, they have always been, as the President 
once said, a burden on production to be paid only out of production 
in “the sweat of every man who labors.” Yet this invariable record 
does not make Mr. Eccles or the President pause in the attempt to 
put their theory into operation as the fixed policy of this country. 

The argument for it is no more persuasive than the history of it. 
Mr. Eccles made that argument with candor and completeness in 
his letter attacking Senator Byrp’s Boston speech. The Senator re- 
plied. I know how easy it is to be convinced by an argument 
expressing your own opinion, but I still believe that if ever a fallacy 
was taken apart, exposed, and demolished, that was done to Mr. 
Eccles’ argument by the reply of Senator Byrp. It should be 
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printed as a primer for everyone who takes an interest in this most 
vital of all our national problems. 

It isn’t the point of this piece to continue that argument. It was 
begun in this place years ago. I want to go back to Cromwell’s 
caution and ask these brethren in the bowels of the Lord to consider 
what might happen if they are wrong. 

Not even they would deny that this policy is an experiment in the 
sense that it was never done before. It is a try-out of a theory. 
But suppose the experiment fails. It will have cost perhaps as 
much as sixty billions, which is more than the World War cost us. 
But that is a trifle compared with the fact that failure can only be 
registered by a runaway price inflation—a smashing of the value of 
money until it will take hundreds of dollars to buy a breakfast and 
the purchasing power of wages of labor will be reduced to next to 
nothing. This will be only a transition stage to complete collapse 
and the destruction of value of every savings account and insurance 
policy in this country. Could our political system and form of 
government stand that? 

Idon’t know. But I know that the terrible cost and awful risk in 
this theoretical and highly improbable experimentation is the most 
reckless, audacious, and impertinent trifling with the welfare of a 
trusting people and the existence of a great Nation in the annals of 
human history. It is amateur gamblers shooting craps with destiny 
for the peace, prosperity, and happiness of 130,000,000 people. 
Brethren, in the bowels of the Lord, consider that ye may be 
wrong. 





Free Education—At Expense of Hard-Pressed Tax- 
payers Who Earned Theirs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 7, 1939 





EDITORIAL FROM THE STEELE COUNTY PHOTO NEWS, OF 
OWATONNA, MINN., FEBRUARY 9, 1939 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include herewith a 
very timely and forcible editorial written by Mr. Hugh 
H. Soper, editor of the Steele County Photo News, of Owa- 
tonna, Minn., entitled, “Free Education—At Expense of 
Hard-Pressed Taxpayers Who Earned Theirs.” The edi- 
torial is as follows: 

[From Steele County Photo News of Owatonna, Minn., February 
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FREE EDUCATION—AT EXPENSE OF HARD PRESSED TAXPAYERS WHO EARNED 
THEIRS 

Aubrey Williams, National Youth Administration head, wants a 
few more millions or billions—it doesn’t matter which to him— 
to provide free education. It is heartbreaking to be young and 
eager for the knowledge that would point the way only to find that 
education is for those who, by some happy accident of birth or 
circumstance, have the money to buy it. 

Mr. Williams, for whom he and others in high place have great 
regard as a mighty smart man, seems to have been deprived of a 
little of his cwn education for the reason he points out—or others. 
At any rate, he seems totally uninformed of the fact that thousands 
and thousands of American men and women were once boys and 
girls who earned their own education. Some of them were among 
our greatest leaders—Lincoln, among others. In fact, it seems 
that the earning of an education is the greatest part of that edu- 
cation and acquiring one because it is given—whether by the Gov- 
ernment or by one’s parents—is actually a great handicap to 
mental growth and ability. 

Many of those who have secured their education through their 
own efforts are still close enough to that state to be still paying 
for portions of it. And yet Mr. Williams would tax them to issue 
free education to a lot of youngsters not proud, ambitious, or 
energetic enough to make their own way without making already 
overburdened taxpayers pay for it. The trouble with the Nation 
today is that it has too many Aubrey Wiliiamses and too many 
who are his followers in the belief that all human benefits should 
be issued without being earned. 

It would be fine if things could be so managed. But they can- 
not and someone has to pay for them. These youngsters will find, 
if they insist on free education, college and on up through life, 
that there will be no employers to give them jobs when they have 
gotten to the point where they are ready for them. Those poten- 
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tial employers will long since have keen taxed out of existence. 
And having been taught by Mr. Williams and his ilk that one 
should not be expected to make his own way, they will not be fit- 
ted to establish their own means of earning a livelihood. 


Public Salary Tax Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 9, 1939 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on the surface this pro- 
posed tax might appear to be a picayunish thing, since ad- 
ministration leaders concede the total revenue yield would be 
less than $16,000,000 a year. That may be a staggering sum to 
the ordinary mortal but it is a mere trifle to the Roosevelt 
administration. The free spenders of the taxpayers’ money 
have become accustomed to shelling out billions of dollars a 
year—yes, billions of dollars more than the Federal income. 
That brand of Government financing and spending aiready 
has placed a public debt burden of almost $40,000,000,000 
upon the Nation—a debt which future generations must pay. 

‘The real danger in this new tax proposal does not appear 
on the surface. The real danger lies in the cleverly camou- 
flaged motives behind it. That danger is the direct thrust 
at the very heart of the Constitution. 

For the moment we will pass over the injustices and the 
inequities which would be imposed upon the States by such a 
tax policy. ‘This proposal is a part of the New Deal program 
to encroach upon State sovereignty and home rule. That 
would lead to the ultimate destruction of the States if we 
yield now and allow this administration to get a foot in the 
door. With this measure as an opening wedge it would end 
with an all-powerful Federal bureaucracy at Washington and 
the once sovereign States as weak as impotent puppets. 

This proposal is all the more dangerous because of its 
innocent appearance. Yet, it is another sly subterfuge on 
the part of the New Deal to circumvent the Constitution. 
It is at one with the President’s unsuccessful effort to pack 
the Supreme Court. Two years ago, the President sought to 
scrap the Constitution and cripple the judiciary by a dis- 
tortion of law, logic, and fact. Now, he is trying to add vast 
powers to the Federal Government without consulting the 
people. If any change is made in our Constitution, it must 
be done by the will of the people. And the only way that 
can be obtained is to submit a constitutional amendment to 
them. Since I am in favor of the people having the kind 
of government they desire, I would support the submission 
of a constitutional amendment to the people and abide by 
their decision. 

Aside from the unconstitutional aspects of this measure, 
xX am opposed to the imposition of any more taxes upon the 
great working class which is already overburdened. This 
proposal would lead inevitably to the taxing of State and 
municipal bonds. That, in turn, would force the working 
class to dig down in their pockets to pay increased taxes. 
That burden would fall heavily upon small real-estate 
owners. 

This proposal would work a great hardship on Pennsyl- 
vania more than other States because Pennsylvania has no 
State income-tax law and therefore could not tax the in- 
comes of Federal officials living within that State. 

There is nothing personal in my opposition to this new tax 
proposal. It would not affect my income tax in any way. 
Since all income derived from the Federal Government al- 
ready is subject to Federal income taxes, I pay at the same 
rate, and on the same scale, as every other citizen of this 
country. 
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Puerto Rico Sets Example for Latin American 
Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SANTIAGO IGLESIAS 

RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 9, 1939 


Mr. IGLESIAS. Mr. Speaker, Puerto Rico seems destined 
to become a cultural meeting place for the Americas, a role 
for which it is ideally suited because of its location midway 
between North and South America and because it still retains 
the Spanish language and Latin American traditions to a 
considerable extent, at the same time being a territory of the 
United States, in which many of the institutions and ideals 
of this country have been adopted. 

The Interdepartmental Committee for the Improvement 
of Cultural Relations, in a report issued by its chairman, Mr. 
Sumner Welles, Under Secretary of State, recommended 
Puerto Rico for this important function in the promotion of 
the gocd-neighbor policy and stressed the contributions which 
Puerto Rico could extend along cultural and agricultural 
lines. But in addition our island can accomplish fully as 
much toward improving the welfare of the laboring classes in 
the Central and South American Republics. 

Not many people in the United States, and few of my 
colleagues in Congress, realize the tremendous strides which 
labor has made in Puerto Rico during the 40 years our terri- 
tory has been under the American flag. This may sound 
strange, in view of the frequent attention which has been 
called to our unemployment problem, but even though more 
than one-third of our workers are without employment, 
labor as a whole is in a far better position in Puerto Rico, 
from many standpoints, than in any of the neighboring 
Latin American countries. 

Perhaps the best proof of labor’s attainments in Puerto 
Rico is shown by the extent to which our labor party is 
represented in the island’s government. The insular treas- 
urer is a member of our party. Another member of the 
Governor’s executive committee, the commissioner of labor, 
is a representative of the workingman’s party. Several 
members of the supreme court of Puerto Rico are warm 
friends of labor. In the Puerto Rican legislature 9 of the 
19 senators and 15 of the 35 representatives come from the 
ranks of labor, and I, Resident Commissioner of Puerto 
2ico in the United States Congress, have the honor to be 
president of the labor party. 

The prominent part which labor plays in the adminis- 
tration of the island’s affairs cannot fail to impress repre- 
sentatives of the various Latin American countries who 
already visit us in large numbers to study our various in- 
stitutions, and who will be coming more frequently when 
the program for improvement of cultural relations gets 
under way. And they will be further impressed by the 
democratic privileges which labor enjoys in Puerto Rico and 
by the progressive legislation which the island has adopted 
in favor of the working man. 

Forty years ago, when the American troops under Gen. 
Nelson H. Miles first landed in Puerto Rico, I, a leader of 
organized labor, was in jail for having advocated privileges 
which today are enjoyed by every Puerto Rican and every 
other American citizen—the rights to strike and to bargain 
collectively. Since my ideas were somewhat ahead of the 
times, I again was imprisoned a few years later, but was 
released following an investigation by President Theodore 
Roosevelt and the American Federation of Labor, which 
established forever the right of the workers in Puerto Rico 
to organize for the betterment of their conditions. 

Today we enjoy every one of the privileges of democracy. 
Freedom of speech exists just as truly in Puerto Rico as in 
any State of the Nation. Our people enjoy to the fullest 
extent freedom of the press, freedom of public assembly, and 








| and Hour Act. 
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freedom of worship. These privileges, of course, are taken 
for granted by the people of the United States, but remember 
that Puerto Rico is a Latin-American island, with a 400- 
year background of Spanish tradition, temperament and 
ideals. It is my belief that when hundreds of visitors from 
Central and South American republics observe the principles 
of true democracy working so smoothly and effectively among 
a people almost identical with their own, they will realize 
that labor in their own countries can and should enjoy the 
Same privileges. 

As for labor legislation, continental labor leaders have been 
surprised to learn that Puerto Rico has stepped out ahead 
of many of the 48 States. For one thing we have a child- 
labor law, which is strictly enforced. Our great sugar in- 
dustry, which accounts directly or indirectly for two-thirds 
of the jobs in Puerto Rico, employs no children except per- 
haps on a few of the small privately owned sugar farms, 
and only a handful of women. Puerto Rico also has a work- 
men’s compensation law which is held up as a model for 
many of the States and is unique in that it covers agricul- 
tural workers as well as factory employees. 

Wages in our leading industries are now determined 
through collective bargaining, a modern, intelligent process 
which has brought about substantial increases for many 
thousands of our workers in the last few years. Our labor 
disputes, for the most part, are settled quickly and peace- 
fully, with the aid of mediation and arbitration, when 
necessary. Even the protracted 5-week shipping strike of 
January 1938 was conducted throughout with an almost 
unprecedented lack of violence and disorder. 

Faced, because of our dense population and growing un- 
employment, with the necessity for spreading the work 
among a maximum number of employees, Puerto Rico sev- 
eral years ago adopted an 8-hour day, which again applies 
to agricultural labor as well as to every industrial occupa- 
tion. Our island, in fact, is the only sugar-producing area 
in the world with a compulsory 8-hour day. 

It may be necessary, in view of restrictions placed on our 
major industries, to further reduce the length of the work- 
ing day. One step in that direction already has been taken 
by placing Puerto Rico under the terms of the Federal Wage 
Although certain of our industries, based 
on the processing of agricultural products, may be exempted 
from the terms of this legislation and Congress may see 
fit to change the provisions of the act with respect to Puerto 
Rico because of the peculiar conditions there, the Fair Labor 
Standards legislation undoubtedly will intensify unemploy- 
ment. Thus, we shall be forced to exercise still greater in- 
genuity to find some means of livelihood for the individuals 
who may become unemployed in our needlework industry 


| and other smaller businesses. 


Wages in Puerto Rico have been relatively low compared 
to mainland standards and yet are considerably higher than 
they were in 1898 when the island first became a part of 


| the United States, and substantially higher than in most of 


the other tropical areas of Latin America. Our party has 


| worked unceasingly for a higher wage structure and will 


' continue to do so, bearing in mind that too drastic increases 


in a short period of time might handicap our program in- 
stead of furthering it. 

The visiting students and other observers from the good 
neighbor countries also will find that Puerto Rico has pro- 
vided its laboring classes with an educational system and a 
public-health program which are not equalled elsewhere in 
the tropical world. They will be impressed by the low rate 
of illiteracy, the percentage of illiteracy among our work- 
ing people having been cut almost in half during the last 40 
years. 

Living standards among our laboring people also will be 
found higher than in most other tropical places. Though 
the workers’ homes for the most part are simple and often 
crude, the people collectively enjoy far more of the every-day 
necessities of life than the residents of neighboring countries. 
Electric lights, for example, are found in homes in all 


' corners of the island, and many families now have radios. 
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These advantages are the rm sult of the friendly aid of 
the Federal Government and of the resourcefulness of our 
own people. Since becoming a part of the economic life 
of the United States, our food supply has been increased 
greatly, so that the typical worker enjoys a more ample and 
more nutritious diet than he formerly did. We are able to 
buy more than 500,000,000 pounds of nontropical foods each 
year from the farms of the United States mainland and 
nearly $4,000,000 worth of clothing, together with $6,000,000 
worth of building materials, in 1 year’s time. Shoes are 
worn more generally in Puerto Rico than in other neighbor- 
ing countries, the island’s people buying nearly 3,000,000 
pairs from our mainland manufacturers each year, more 
than the United States sells to all foreign countries com- 
bined. 

The University of Puerto Rico, our School of Tropical 
Medicine, and our many civic and social organizations mod- 
eled on those existing in continental United States will ac- 
complish much toward the development and improvement of 
cultural relations between the Americas. Moreover, the wide- 
spread use of mainland goods in Puerto Rico will thoroughly 
acquaint our Latin-American visitors with the products of 
mainland farmers and factories, thus helping to stimulate 
inter-American trade. 

More than half the food supply of Puerto Rico, all of our 
clothing, all of our machinery, and most of our manufac- 
tured goods come from the States. Nearly 95 percent of 
everything Puerto Rico buys from the outside is purchased 
from businessmen in the States. Thus, in effect, we present 
a great permanent exhibition of American goods such as can 
be found nowhere else in Latin America. 

In addition, our Latin-American neighbors will find a 
peaceful, orderly, and loyal community such as cannot al- 
ways be observed in our part of the world. We have occa- 
sional disorder, to be sure, as does every city and State on 
the mainland, and some of our citizens are not in accord 
with the policies of the United States Government, which is 
equally true of many of their fellow American citizens within 
the 48 States. But the Puerto Rican people as a whole love 
the American flag and all that it stands for and look forward 
eagerly to the day when their relationship with the United 
States will be still closer than at the present time. 

Contact with our American institutions and manufactures 
unquestionably will help greatly to cement relations between 
the United States and its good neighbors. A better under- 
standing of American democracy and of the traditions and 
habits of the countries involved is certain to result when 
their peoples mingle on our progressive island. By adding 
to those desirable developments an impressive picture of 
Puerto Rican labor enjoying privileges almost unknown in 
some neighboring countries, Puerto Rico will have made a 
notable contribution both to the United States and to the 
laboring classes in Latin America. 


Tax Measure Would Nullify State Rights—Con- 
gress Must Defend State Sovereignty by Submis- 
sion of an Amendment to the People for Their 
Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. IVOR D. FENTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 9, 1939 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to insert my further views on the Public Salary 
Tax Act (H. R. 3590), because I believe it is more important 
as a constitutional consideration than as a revenue measure. 

Federal taxing authorities are taking the position that the 
Federal Government can tax States and municipalities with- 
out their consent. 





The Federal Government, in raising the issue of taxing 
State and local employees’ salaries, should do it in estab- 
lished ways, namely, congressional action on a proposal to 
amend the Constitution. Our people would not oppose tax- 
ation of salaries by the Federal Government and the States 
reciprocally if such taxation will build instead of destroy. 

Administration leaders declare it is purely a matter of 
principle involved in the Public Salary Tax Act, because the 
tax will yield less than $16,000,000 annually. 

We must defend State sovereignty or States’ rights. There 
must be a balance of power between the States and the Fed- 
eral Government. 

This act is in my sincere judgment simply a trail blazer 
leading to a tax on State and municipal bonds and other 
securities by the Federal Government. There can be no 
grounds for belief that the Federal gain in tax revenue would 
be of such amount as to justify the penalties that such a 
program might inevitably inflict upon the States. Small 
income and small business would pay the bill. 

There should be no radical change in our public financing 
without full consideration through the process of the sub- 
mission of a constitutional amendment. The people of the 
States will thereby participate in authorizing and sanction- 
ing a change which will be of great importance to them. 
The people of a sovereign State do not want such changes 
forced upon them as now proposed by the Treasury. This 
problem should be approached in an orderly and dignified 
manner. 

I feel definitely that the Federal Government, if it wants 
to tax State and local employees’ salaries, should so do in 
the well-established ways, namely, congressional action on a 
proposal to amend the Constitution. 

I will go on record as favoring the prompt submission of 
an amendment to the people for their decision. 


Taxation of State and Municipal Employees 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, Jr. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 9, 1939 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, imposition of an income tax 
on State and municipal employees in a State like New Jersey 
will most assuredly mean additional taxation for all the 
people of that State. 

New Jersey has no State income tax and wants none. But 
if the Federal Government imposes a tax on its State and 
municipal employees most certainly the State is going to 
take advantage of the opportunity offered by House bill 3590 
to levy an income tax against Federal employees by taxing 
the income of all its residents. 

The bill immediately raises the question of States’ rights, 
and the right of the Federal Government to tax the em- 
ployees and functions of the State, a right specifically pro- 
hibited by many decisions of the Supreme Court. It brings 
into immediate conflict the sovereignty of the States and the 
rights of the Federal Government. This bill would open the 
door to the absorption of the functions and the privileges 
of the States and local governments by the Federal Govern- 
ment. That, and not the comparatively insignificant reve- 
nues to be derived from the bill, is the motive behind its 
introduction. 

There is more than a doubt of the constitutionality of the 
measure. When the income-tax amendment was passed 
there was no intent to tax the employees and functions of the 
States. No decision has ever implied that power to the 
Federal Government. If this form of taxation is to be im- 
posed, it must be by constitutional amendment, not by con- 
gressional enactment. By the same token, we are depriv- 
ing all State and local employees of their constitutional 
righis. 


_— 
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Iam in agreement with the fairness of the taxation of pub- 
lic salaries. There is no clear reason why they should be 
exempt from the tax exacted from private income. The cb- 
jective is right. The method is wrong. 


American Liberty Threatened 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RAYMOND S&S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 9, 1939 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, we have observed from 
experience that our Nation cannot obtain any reasonable 
recovery or adequate prosperity by continuing to resort to 
a@ monumental program of spending, nor by adopting and 
adhering to policies of more centralized Government control, 
which degenerate into dictatorial forms of government. 
This plan and idea of government constitutes a myth, of 
which the average citizen realizes so little except as the 
same personally affects him or his business. 

Again, we find when our people consent to mobilization 
by our Government under the apprehension that the same 
is essential either for peace or war, they yield much of their 
individual liberty for a fancied and suggested security. Not 
many years hence the American people will either individ- 
ually decide for themselves the major problems or they will 
have those things determined for them by force of circum- 
stances, and that major problem will be whether their sys- 
tem of free enterprise is to be continued and preserved or 
whether the same will be suppressed and supplanted by a 


centralized management of their lives and of their works. | 


Coupled with that plan of anticipated security there 1s 
proposed the plan to control prices of various commodities 
in our country. We must remember that the inevitable out- 
come of price control is that saving is made compulsory, 
labor becomes the subject of an order and consumption is 
the subject of command. Such control would not only 
imply but would make complete the monopoly of capital, 
production, employment, and consumption and that would 
mean the absolute and complete domination of the people’s 
activities in both life and thought. 

Since freedom and liberty have been subjected in large 
part to centralized control, the demonstrated result is that 
enterprise of every kind has been demoralized and there has 
been exhibited to the people an orgy of spending, hitherto 
unknown, which has hurled our country into an unprece- 
dented debt! By reason of this condition, which is the 
creature of the New Deal, the capital and the savings of 
our people seek a hiding place instead of an entrance into 
productive enterprises and employment. 

We will remember that any prosperity is wholly unsound 
if it is artificially based upon the constant increase of our 
national debt. Any recovery of business and industry which 
is purchased with borrowed money is resting upon quick- 
sand. The restoration of public confidence and a well- 
balanced Budget must replace the unsound theory of pump 
priming and annual Government deficits if we are to enjoy 
prosperity in the future. The present course, which is 
blindly followed by the adherents of the New Deal, will mean 
Cisaster. 

For a long time I have wondered if our country has not 


been drawing on reserves which have been built up through | 
| relief funds, who are not entitled to any relief whatsoever. 
| This ruthless waste and spending of relief funds for political 


production and thrift of former years. The years when our 
farmers were constantly working and saving, and when our 


laborers were employed at productive employment and were | 


laying aside a portion of their earnings for the rainy day, 
have made possible the surplus upon which the people have 
been drawing; that surplus is now exhausted, or nearly ex- 


hausted; the national debt is very near the fixed limit; the | 
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people are struggling to live and to pay their fixed charges 
and obligations, their taxes and their debts; yet no word of 
encouragement is offered by the nationa] administration, 
now in power, to business or to industry which will, even in 
a small degree, stimulate their activities; and no word of 
encouragement has been offered to the people which will 
create confidence in them for their government. The radi- 
cal policies promoted by the New Deal have been miserable 
failures; each one of them has been highly expensive and 
wasteful; the people’s money has been frittered away with 
a reckless abandon; the plans of the New Deal have not 
been geared to any productive outline, and we find “they 
grind no corn” and “they bake no bread”; a politically 
planned economy means that all are plans and there is 
no economy in it. The entire economy of our country has 
been inflated by Government expenditures, and our people 
are being made to live desperately on the future without 
being conscious of that fact. It was under these unwise 
plans and uneconomic policies the depression has been con- 
tinued, and by those same tokens it is now being augmented 
and continued into the future. 

When incomes and profits, no matter how small the same 
may be, are fully protected from Government waste and 
extravagance then there will be a restoration of public con- 
fidence sufficient for business and enterprise to attract cap- 
ital and be helpful to labor; with the restoration of confi- 
dence on the part of our people in our Government, the 
relief rolls will largely diminish and labor will again be 
employed at productive employment. But now, under the 
present plan, with confidence largely destroyed in our Gov- 
ernment, business has been unable to attract capital and 
it has been of little help to labor. The result has been 
that the people have suffered and they are still suffering. 

Therefore, we have the W. P. A. and the P. W. A. and 
various relief agencies with us. It is appalling for the 
people to read the press and to scan the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD of recent date, and to witness the statements made 
in the Senate respecting the confirmation of Harry Hop- 
kins, quite recently appointed to be Secretary of Commerce, 
and who was the former administrative head of W. P. A.; 
these discussions show that politics were injected into that 
relief agency—an agency created to relieve misery; the 
people of this Nation know full well that politics have been 
played in the W. P. A. and the P. W. A. and every relief 
agency from the very outset of relief to this very hour by 
the New Deal; that politics should be injected into matters 
of relief is a most disgraceful thing; the people do not like 
it; those on relief do not countenance it; by reason of that 
unholy practice the freedom and the liberty of those on 
relief have been diminished to the extent that the independ- 
ent right of franchise has been taken away from them. 

Those men and women on relief are good American citi- 
zens; they are our neighbors; they have been unfortunate, 
that is all. Their condition has come upon them by reason of 
necessity, not by choice. The men and women, and the party, 
who dare to play politics with unfortunate people, when 
misery stalks in their homes, and to tamper with their free- 
dom as American citizens at the ballot box, have committed a 
grave offense, one which should not be countenanced by the 
people of any nation. We must remember that every Ameri- 
can who is able to work wants a job. They will never be satis- 
fied without jobs. They want a job at a substantial and a 
saving wage; they do not want a mere pittance of a dole, 
and they certainly do not want to be the recipients of a 
political dole. Our Americanism rises to the point of con- 
demnation when we think of the white-collared bosses and 
the political manipulators now drawing large sums from 


purposes must stop. Relief funds must be used for relief, and 
for relief only. 

Our abundant life depends very largely upon productive 
work to obtain it. Years of experience has taught us that 
lesson. Any plan to the contrary is entirely unworkable. 
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Concluding, may I suggest that one way out of the present 
impasse is to relieve the burden as much as possible and to 
encourage business and industry to increase production, even 
with a smaller profit, but with some margin of profit to the 
producer. This will aid in taking up the slack and in reliev- 
ing the relief rolls from the lengthening list now upon them. 
Production is the source of all wealth. When production is 
curtailed then labor suffers. If we are to create and main- 
tain even a moderate degree of prosperity, we must do the 
things which will cause the wheels of business and industry 
to turn and produce the greatest possible output of useful 
goods and commodities of the highest quality and at the 
lowest possible price and with the greatest possible return 
to labor; this will permit capital to work; we will then enjoy 
prosperity. Any plan of scarcity in production is economic 
suicide; scarcity will never enhance prosperity in any degree. 

May I therefore urge that liberty and free individualism 
stimulate self-confidence and ingenuity? ‘These have never 
resulted from reliance upon State or National control of 
enterprise. As the powers of the State or Nation are in- 
creased, the freedom of the individual is decreased until the 
semblance of enslavement supplants liberty; the creative 
opportunity of the individual is entirely denied by that proc- 
ess, and the depressed condition of our Nation continues. 





Taxation of Public Officers and Employees 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLARENCE E. HANCOCK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 9, 1939 


Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Speaker, everyone considering this 
bill or the general subject of governmental tax immunity 
is compelled to go back to the case of McCulloch against 
Maryland, which has been quoted and cited thousands of 
times. The case involved the validity of a Maryland tax 
on the notes issued by a national bank, chartered under 
Federal law and doing business in Maryland. It was a dis- 
criminatory tax and a destructive one. The tax was held 
to be invalid in a famous opinion written by John Marshall 
in 1819. 

It was Marshall’s great task and his great contribution to 
our struggling young Republic to strengthen and solidify the 
power and authority of the Central Government and to pre- 
vent the nullification of Federal laws or the destruction of 
Federal instrumentalities by State laws. He approached the 
question entirely from the Federal standpoint, and appar- 
ently the immunity of States from Federal taxation was not 
in his mind. His conclusion was based on no specific clause 
of the Constitution but on the implication of the supremacy 
of the Central Government arising from the declaration in 
the Constitution that the Constitution and the laws made in 
pursuance thereof shall be the supreme law of the land. 

He took that occasion to write a lengthy treatise on the 
powers of the Central Government, in the course of which he 
wrote his famous aphorism, “‘The power to tax is the power 
to destroy.” 

Commenting on this phrase, the late Justice Holmes said: 

The power to tax is not the power to destroy while this Court 
sits * * *, The question of interference with government, I 
repeat, is one of reasonableness and degree. 

No one would contend that a license to carry a gun implies 
the right to commit murder. 

It was not until the renowned case of Collector against Day 
in 1870 that the tax immunity between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States was held to be reciprocal. 

The case of Pollack against Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co., 
decided in 1895, held that a tax on income is invalid if derived 
from a source that is not taxable and that therefore an in- 


come tax on the interest on State and municipal bonds could 
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not be sustained. That finding meant in effect that a tax 
on income is a tax on the source of the income, and a direct 
tax, which under the Constitution as it then existed had to 
be apportioned among the States in accordance with popula- 
tion. It led to the agitation for the sixteenth amendment. 
At the same time, public sentiment was growing in favor of 
shifting the tax burden onto those best able to pay, through 
the means of a graduated tax. The amendment was passed 
in 1916, and you know the wording: 

The Congress shall have the power to levy and collect taxes on 
incomes, from whatever source derived, without apportionment 
among the several States, and without regard to any census or 
enumeration. 

The general public, the legislatures of the various States, 
and the Members of Congress who submitted the resolution 
to the States believed for the most part that the phrase “from 
whatever source derived” meant what it means in common 
everyday parlance. Among those holding this view was 
Governor, now Chief Justice, Charles E. Hughes, of New York. 
He opposed the resolution because in his opinion it subjected 
the income from State and municipal bonds to the tax. Thus 
the people themselves are on record in favor of the principle 
of the bill. 

The Supreme Court held, however, in 1916, that the amend- 
ment merely removed the necessity of apportioning the 
income tax among the States and that it did not extend the 
power of Congress to tax income which prior to the ratifica- 
tion of the amendment it had no power to tax. 

In later decisions, so far as I know, that doctrine has not 
been directly attacked, although the Court has steadily re- 
ceded from the rule of absolute immunity to one of degree 
and reasonableness. The question of tax immunity has come 
before the Highest Court repeatedly, and the test now seems 
to be nearly this: Does the tax in fact burden, hinder, or 
destroy any governmental function or instrumentality? In 
other words, can the man trying to escape the tax show that 
his own personal tax immunity is necessary to the continued 
existence of the State? Of course, any tax is a burden on the 
individual who has to pay it, but the question for us to decide 
is whether the tax is a burden on government itself. 

The latest case on the subject, at least the latest one I 
have seen, is Helvering against Gerhardt. The latter at- 
tempted to escape the Federal income tax on the ground that 
he was an employee of the New York Port Authority, there- 
fore a State employee performing a governmental function 
and exempt from the tax. His salary was held taxable, and, 
although his case is distinguishable from that of a mayor or 
a Governor and other officials because of the nature of his 
employment, the decision gives a great deal of encouragement 
to those who believe as I do that a nondiscriminatory tax on 
all public officials’ salaries would be sustained. 

I think it is regrettable that under the Court’s decision in 
1916 the sixteenth amendment does not extend the taxing 
power of Congress to income not previously taxable. But in 
my own mind I can draw a clear distinction between the 
taxability of income from public securities and salaries of 
public officials. 

It seems to me that a tax on public securities would place 
a serious burden on Government—Federal, State, and munic- 
ipal. It would greatly reduce the market for such securities, 
increase the interest rates that would have to be paid, and 
therefore increase the tax burden, and in some instances 
might destroy the borrowing capacity of municipalities alto- 
gether. It would have a direct and immediate effect on 
fiscal policies. But that question is not before us in this 
bill and we are not required to pass on it. We can reserve 
decision. 

It is being argued that this bill is merely a forerunner to 
legislation permitting the Federal Government to tax schools, 
parks, and playgrounds, as well as State and municipal se- 
curities. That I do not admit. So long as we have an inde- 
pendent Supreme Court and a Congress that is something 
more than a chorus of “yes” men, or either one, destructive 
proposals cannot become law. And if the time comes when 
the Court and the Congress become mere rubber stamps, our 
form of government as we have known it cannot long survive. 
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We must meet issues as they come up and decide them 
with such collective wisdom as we possess. The question 
presented by this bill, as I see it, is whether the taxing of 
public officeholders’ salaries will in any material way interfere 
or hinder good government. 

If we are realistic, I think we will decide in the negative 
and pass the bill. I cannot see that it is a party question 
at all, and I hope it will not be regarded as such. Although 
I often have some difficulty in coming to a conclusion on 
pending legislation, I have no doubt in my mind regarding 
the merits of this bill. 

No Member of Congress is going to resign, nor any other 
public official anywhere, because of the passage of this bill. 
There will be just as many, and as good candidates for 
public jobs as there are now, and they will probably be the 
same men. Their efficiency will not be impaired, and this 
Government—any government—will not be crippled. 

Some concern has been expressed for the public officials 
having small salaries. The vast majority of them will not 
be affected at all in my State, and that is all I know about. 
The New York statute exempts $2,500 of the income of 
married men and heads of families from the income tax and 
$1,000 in the case of others, as does the Federal income tax. 
But bear this in mind: This is not a discriminatory tax. 
Public employees will pay no greater tax than their neigh- 
bors in private employment with the same incomes. 

In New York State a Member of Congress whose entire 
income is his salary and who has an exemption of $2,500 
escapes a State income tax of $365. That is a hidden bonus 
to such a man which was not contemplated when the State 
income-tax law was passed or when Congressmen’s salaries 
were fixed. Our constituents cannot see any just reason 
why the tax on our salaries should be different than the 
tax on theirs, and neither can I. 

It seems to me that the basis of all the reasoning in the 
tax immunity cases is the law of self-preservation. If you 
will be realistic and face the actualities, I think you will 
come to the conclusion that this bill offers no threat to 
government, Federal, State, or municipal. 


Equalizing the Burden of Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 9, 1939 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I am willingly giving my 
support to legislation to allow the Federal Government to 
levy income tax on State officials and, contrariwise, to allow 
the States to tax Federal officials, because I believe with all 
my heart in the great Jeffersonian principle of “equal rights 
to all and special privileges to none.” It is in the public 
interest that laws which levy the heavy burden of taxation 
should apply equitably and without discrimination. I 
should have to bear the same load of taxation that others 
in similar circumstances have to bear and vice versa, and 
there should be no discrimination between citizens in laying 
these burdens. 

On January 3, the day the present Congress opened, I 
introduced the following bill: 

Be it enacted, etc., That compensation derived from personal 
services rendered any State, or political subdivisicn thereof, or 
agency or instrumentality of any one or more States or political 
subdivisions, whether or not arising out of the exercise of an 
essential governmental function, shall be subject to the Federal 


income tax applicable to the period for which received. 

Sec. 2. Consent is hereby given to each State and taxing au- 
thority thereof to subject to income taxation, at the same rate 
and subject to the same provisions of law as other compensation 
is t i, com] ition derived from personal services rendered 
the d Si the District of Columbia, or any Territory or 


possession thereof, or any agency or instrumentality of the United 
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States, the District of Columbia, or any Territory or possession, if 
the person subject to such taxation is otherwise subject to the 
taxing jurisdiction of such State or taxing authority. 


I would not support any measure, however strongly I 
might believe in its justice and merit, if I were convinced it 
was unconstitutional, as I have too much reverence for the 
Constitution to want to override it in any instance. How- 
ever, before I introduced my bill I obtained opinions from 
the Department of Justice and the Treasury Department in 
regard to the constitutionality of the measure, and as my 
contribution to the discussion of this important matter I 
present to the House and the country the views of these two 
Departments, the one dealing with the administration of 
the law and the other with taxation. These letters follow: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., November 29, 1938. 
Hon. Louis LupLow, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN LuDLow: This will acknowledge receipt 
of your letter under date of November 22, 1938, inquiring as to 
the power of the Congress to impose an income tax upon the 
salaries of State officials and employees. 

In reply to your inquiry there is being forwarded under separate 
cover a copy of a study recently made by this Department en- 
titled “Taxation of Government Bondholders and Employees; the 
Immunity Ruie and the Sixteenth Amendment.” ‘You will observe 
that the conclusion reached by this study is that the Congress has 
the power under the present trend of decisions, wholly independ- 
ent of the interpretation to be given the sixteenth amendment, to 
tax the net income arising from the compensation paid State offi- 
cers and employees. In addition, in view of the material gathered 
in this study, it appears that the sixteenth amendment, under a 
proper interpretation thereof, grants the power to enact such 
legislation. 

For the Attorney General. 

Respectfully, 
Jas. W. Morris, 
Assistant Attorney General. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, November 30, 1938. 
The Honorable Louis LupLow, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. LupLow: I am writing to reply to your letter of Novem- 
ber 29, addressed to Secretary Morgenthau, in which you ask what 
obstacle there is now in the way of extending the Federal income 
tax so as to make it applicable to State and county officials and 
employees. 

Both Secretary Morgenthau and several of his predecessors have 
favored the elimination of these exemptions. Consideration has 
been given to the desirability of a constitutional amendment, but 
in view of recent decisions of the Supreme Court it is believed that 
a constitutional amendment is not necessary but that on the con- 
trary an amendment to the revenue act specifically subjecting these 
incomes to taxation would be sufficient. 

The Attorney General has rendered an opinion on this subject, 
which because of the wide interest of the question, was issued in 
printed form. It is probable that you could obtain a copy from 
the Department of Justice. 

I am enclosing mimeographed copies of addresses on the subject 
by officers of the Treasury Department. 

Yours very truly, 
HERBERT E. GASTON, 
Assistant to the Secretary. 





Aviation Legislation in the Seventy-fifth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 8, 1939 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, in a world where the chaotic 
cataclysm of international relations grows daily more terrify- 
ing, aviators as a class seem to escape the poisonous venom 
of these outrageous backgrounds. The camaradcrie of avia- 
tors, their well-known absence of jealousy, and the spirit that 
brings them together regardless of race, creed, or factions 
is a redeeming feature of today’s hectic hours. From their 
deeds, their intrepidity, and their glamorous way of living 

' may come the quickening realization of the real brotherhood 
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of man. Historically the sublime example of those heroic men 
and women of the Middle Ages who made up the Crusades 
did more to bring better feeling and wider knowledge and 
acquaintance than any prior effort other than the univer- 
sality of the Christian church itself. Modern air progress 
is a worthy successor. 

May the 28th, 1937, to be exact, in speaking of the Presi- 
dent’s signature of the bill to make that day National Avia- 
tion Day, I ventured to say that “The newspaper of a future 
tomorrow morning printed on this side of the Atlantic may 
be read in the evening of that same tomorrow.” Just the 
opposite has happened, for in a news dispatch the other day 
a paper printed the night before in London was within reach 
of our own breakfast arm the next day. That was the inno- 
vation of the pickaback British seaplane. But the pace is 
fast, and the humorous headline of a New York paper that 
“United States virtually cut off from Europe for a day” tells 
the speed. 

The British, German, French now are vying in their efforts 
to catch world headlines to top the Achillean prodigiousness 
of Hughes and Corrigan. Our answer is Pan-American’s 
6,000-horsepower 74-passenger superclipper which will ride 
through the air lanes to Lisbon via the Azores. That is Pan- 
American Airway’s pioneer in transoceanic air facilities—the 
concern which packs more wealthy men in its adventurous 
ranks than any similar enterprise. In that huge endeavor is 
Juan Terry Trippe. 

’ Where wealthy Hughes devoted himself to scientific pur- 
suits, Trippe, of an American tercentenary family of Mary- 
land, gathered around him in his Morgan-fostered enterprise 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Percy Rockefeller, and William Van- 
derbilt. From that group came United States air mail 
route No. 1 (New York to Boston) in 1926. Then to Florida, 
to the Caribbean, South American, the Far East, the Pacific, 
Alaska, and now to Lisbon. Their deeds opened American 
eyes to the absolute necessity of our possession or reposses- 
sion of the Wake, Jarvis, Howland, and neighboring South 
Pacific islands—-the stepping stones of the Pacific—the her- 
itage of New England whaling captains and their gift to a 
twentieth century American youth on the wings of the air. 

In the air the race belongs to the swift, for the essence of 
progress and success in the sky is daily marked by record- 
breaking performances in the annihilation of time. The in- 
novation of traversing hitherto unchartered air lanes is giv- 
ing place to those winged mercuries of the air above who cut 
down time. Records and safety supersede discovery. 

Yet behind every breath-taking eclipse of time there must 
be the ever-present success in specialization in air mechanics. 
Constant tests, experiments, and free play of aeronautical 
imagination must come into the picture. Thus, behind 
every front-page achievement there are the unsung motor 
mechanics in cabin and pits and aeronautical engineers 
working in laboratories. My own State of Connecticut has 
had a proud part in the sensational triumphs of aeronau- 
tical engineering. 

Legislation in the last Congress has recognized this to the 
fullest. Those of us who have the aviation industry close to 
our hearts and thoughts never cease to struggle to make our 
people aware of the titanic world struggle that is going on 
for world trade and world air supremacy. Every nation is 
seemingly intent on furnishing to the world the highest, 
most notable spectacles in aerial achievement. The highly 
scientific round-the-world flight of Howard Hughes and 
his crew should not cloud our realization as to what other 
nations did and may do next to steal our thunder. 

It was no mean emblazonment on the records of mankind’s 
progress in the air in 1937 for the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics to startle the universe with its accomplishment 
on that spectacular pioneering air transport of 4 Rus- 
sian airplanes, with 42 scientists, radio technicians, and 
weather observers to the North Pole. They landed these 
ships on unprepared ice fields in the center of the bleak, 
dangerous Arctic Ocean. 

Speed, the cry of the hour, in the air has its fullest coun- 
terpart in the animal kingdom during the aeons of time 
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that have elapsed. Those animals who have survived the 
geologic ages have not only been strong, powerful denizens 
of the deep, but they were streamlined for speed, too. Scien- 
tists tell us they came first from the land where speed is 
the unalterable law of success except for slow-moving, hide- 
protected gargantuans. 

From the rivers first came the fish, the reptiles, and other 
mammals. In their process of adaptation they became 
cigar-shaped with shorter necks, longer tails, their limbs be- 
came paddles or fins. From these natural developments 
man has learned much and from these “patterns of suc- 
cess,” as J. H. Bradley calls them, air mechanics have 
profited. 

Now all know our overpowering desire to cultivate South 
American friendship and trade, both embodied in the ad- 
ministration’s good-neighbor policy. Let us take an ex- 
ample—Bolivia. There is no other country in the world, with 
the possible exception of Tibet, which has its trade impeded 
by more geographical obstacles than Bolivia. 

When you get to the plateau your average height is 13,000 
feet then you have two principal ranges of the Andean Cor- 
dillera, varying in altitude from 20,000 to 24,000 feet. But 
there is no seaport and the cost of constructing railways is 
prohibitive. Air seems the only salvation. Bolivia beckons 
as a challenge and a most perfect example of furthering the 
good-neighbor policy. 

Let us skip from our own hemisphere to that of Conti- 
nental Europe. In another field the lion and the lamb get 
together—France and German aviation cartels actually pool 
their resources to solidify their hoped-for success across the 
South Atlantic. 

What is the act to aid us? It is the act which created the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority to promote the development and 
Safety as well as to foster the necessary regulation of civil 
aeronautics all with the underlying thought of dual success 
in the modern international struggle of world air trade ways 
and possible military success. 

It is the fullest attempt to bring order out of impending 
chaos that has ever greeted a new industry. It proposes to 
augment and intensify under favorable auspices the science 
and art of flight, which is termed “aeronautics.” It seeks 
to place America as the primate in world commerce and 
posta] service and national defense. It will stress safety and 
progress under sound economic conditions, but through it all 
will run the skein of reasonable charges, the absence of un- 
just discrimination, unfair preferences, or that kiss of 
death—destructive competitive practice. Yet it recognizes 
the dire need of competition. 

It establishes the first bill of rights for the air—the solemn 
proncuncement “that there is hereby recognized and de- 
clared to exist in behalf of any citizen of the United States 
public right of freedom of transit in air commerce through 
the navigable air space of the United States.” 

The Civil Aeronautics Authority has five members ap- 
pointed by the President by and with the consent of the 
Senate and there is in the Authority an Administrator 
appointed by the President by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. That Authority will cooperate with those 
great pioneers of air navigation—the State agencies, whose 
work has been of tremendous significance. 

The preservation of areas for the establishment of civil 
airways, landing areas, and other air-navigation properties 
become the especial care of this set-up. 

It is only a beginning but no infant industry has ever been 
blessed with such a comprehensive study as this act 
necessitates. 

In the appropriations for the Military Establishment em- 
bodied in Public Law No. 590 we find an all-embracing item 
termed “Office of the Chief of Air Corps, $242,560.” In the 
detailed study of the Air Corps we find the most illuminating 
discussion of the effort of the Army to keep pace with foreign 
competition. They need that sum. 

In Public Law No. 787 there is an authorization of $2,000,009 
for the development of rotary wing and other aircraft of 
which $600,000 must ke taken and exclusively used in the 
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placement of contracts for the construction of improved and 
experimental types of the rotary wing and other aircraft 
by private industry. It is significant that these must be 
built by private industry. 

Even in the personnel we have increased the enlistment al- 
lotment in the Air Corps. That is accomplished by Public 
Law No. 588. The increment now becomes 21,500 instead of 
16,000. 

Again in the field of experiment we resort to the Post Office, 
pioneer aids in air navigation. Under Public Law No. 486 
the Postmaster General is authorized to provide for and 
supervise experimental services in connection with the trans- 
portation of mail by air, including the transportation of mail 
by autogiro aircraft shuttle service between outlying airports 
and central city areas. The Postmaster General must report 
back to us in the next Congress. 

In addition, under Public Law No. 420 there is a further 
extension of air-mail service permitted. 

The usual services of the Weather Bureau include aerology 
and constant observation of atmospheric phenomena. There 
is an item of $270,000 for the replacement of aircraft for 
the Coast Guard in the Treasury Department Public Law 
No. 453. 

In the Navy we have given for an additional amount for 
navigational, photographic, aerological radio, all in the aero- 
nautics branch, $2,000,000, plus another $3,000,000 under the 
Navy Expansion Act. 

Aircraft carriers are increased to a tonnage of 20,000 tons, 
plus three large and seven small seaplane tenders and $3,- 
000,000 for the construction of a rigid airship of American 
design and American construction. In Public Law No. 493 
under the general Navy appropriations we find the most 
detailed assistance to their Bureau of Aeronautics of over 
$45,000. 

These are outstanding efforts of the Seventy-fifth Congress 
to aid in maintaining our record in the air. Events of the 
past few weeks involving the sale of ships to foreign powers 
clearly indicate that that supremacy is admitted. Let us 
keep it there, and iet us make it known by means of a 
national holiday as we did 2 years ago. We cannot expect 
a permanent holiday at present, but we can expect to honor 
the industry and the profession when the year permits. 


Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 9, 1939 


ADDRESS BY COL. EDGAR S. GORRELL, OCTOBER 15, 1938 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
address delivered by Col. Edgar S. Gorrell, president of the 
Air Transport Association of America, at the Eighth An- 
nual Convention of the National Association of State Avia- 
tion Officials, at Omaha, Nebr., October 15, 1938: 


Democracy stumbles and muddles. It is too slow for the man on 


horseback. 
But now and then it takes a great stride forward to catch up 


with the times. Those strides confound its critics. 

During the last session of Congress our democracy took one of 
those strides when it adopted the Civil Aeronautics Act. 

To us in aeronautics that act means much. But it may prove 


of even deeper significance to the Nation at large. For it repre- 
sents the first attempt by Congress to meet and master a fateful 
problem of modern democratic government. 

Mr. Justice Stone has stated that the most striking recent 
change in our legal structure has been the rise of a system of 
administrative law. For a half century the Federal and State 
Governments have been adopting isolated measures which vest in 


administrative agencies combined legislative, judicial, and execu- 
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tive functions. This union of functions would no doubt have 
shocked the Constitution makers. But the insistent demands of 
civilized life in a machine age have spoken louder than voices 
from the grave. The sharp impact of the facts of life has shaped 
to new lines our ancient theory of the separation of powers. 

While these new lines of constitutional doctrine have by no 
means destroyed, or even impaired, the liberty which it is the 
design of separated powers to secure, they have permitted the 
appearance of certain tendencies which, if pursued, might become 
dangerous. Notable is the tendency to make the same person 
both prosecutor and judge. Notable also is the tendency so to 
burden the judicial officers of an administrative agency with 
duties of an executive nature that the efficiency of those officers 
is threatened. 

The fear that these tendencies would develop has led many 
eminent gentlemen vigorously to oppose the creation of adminis- 
trative agencies of government. This opposition has, at times, 
verged upon hysterics. There are those who have insisted that 
we return to the conceptions of a simple society and transfer to 
the courts the judicial functions now vested in administrative 
bodies. 

Such reaction would plunge us into hopeless confusion. Imag- 
ine if you can where aeronautics would be 20 years hence if there 
were no speedy administrative instruments for determining dis- 
putes and securing compliance with law. Under such circum- 
stances aeronautics would be grounded in twisted wreckage. 

The suggestions of extreme reaction should not, however, ob- 
scure the grievances which they represent. Let us examine those 
grievances more closely. 

The tendency to make the same agency both prosecutor and 
judge quite properly evokes protest. Where the legislature simply 
creates an administrative agency charged with the regulation of 
an industry or of certain practices, without making provision for 
the separation of judicial and prosecuting functions, it is easy for 
the two to become blended. Administrative bodies have made 
notable efforts to avoid this union and the courts have elaborated 
rules of procedure designed to the same end. But even the 
familiar device, adopted by some agencies, of proceeding by an 
examiner’s hearing, with proposed findings and argument on 
exceptions thereto, has not altogether avoided the difficulty. Too 
often we find that the same persons in an agency institute a case, 
prepare it for presentation, and then act as advisors to the admin- 
istrative tribunal when it is finally decided. Where this occurs it 
requires a profoundly judicial temperament to advise without 
preconception. 

The tendency to saddle executive duties upon administrative 
officers also presents a serious problem. This tendency springs not 
so much from the necessities of our machine age as from our 
Anglo-Saxon propensity to deal with problems one at a time as 
they arise. Upon only a few occasions in our history have we 
sought to anticipate problems by the laying down of general rules. 
Most of the time we eschew general rules, simply pouncing upon 
individual questions and dealing with them with no particular rela- 
tion to other issues or to broad implications for the future. 

As Dean Landis, of the Harvard Law School, recently said: 

“The administrative agency came into being not as a single, 
comprehensive, philosophical conception but by a process of em- 
pirical growth. These agencies have always sprung from a concern 
over things rather than over doctrine.” 

This has resulted in the creation of a maze of agencies with 
the most bewilderingly different kinds of powers. An agency 
once created is vested first with one power and then with another 
until through the years the process of accretion produces a veri- 
table potpourri of governmental functions, the administration of 
which would challenge the ingenuity of a Pooh-Bah. 

The dangers of this development are patent. Chief among them 
is the fact that the officer charged with the task of determining 
rights and obligations between man and man and between man 
and society may likewise be burdened with so much administrative 
detail that he finds it impossible to maintain the atmosphere of 
detachment which is indispensable to judicial action. Equally se- 
rious is the danger that the agency will be forced to divide its duties 
among its members, with the possibility of creating the confusion 
which comes from the right hand’s ignorance of the left hand’s 
behavior. Finally there is the very real fact that human beings 
have limited capacities, and dissipation of their energies is a fatal 
blow at the quality of their labor. 

I have referred to tendencies, and I want to be understood as 
meaning nothing more. I do not join those who protest that our 
governmental agencies have broken down or have been transformed 
into instruments of tyranny. I mean only that we have reached a 
point where dangers lurk if we continue blindly to bestow variant 
powers upon administrative bodies. I mean only that the warning 
signs are out, and our democracy will do well to heed them. 

There is an additional factor which complicates the problem of 
government through administrative bodies and which makes it of 
particular importance that we take stock of our governmental 
methods. 

Hitherto, when we have approached questions of governmental 
regulation, we have thought largely in terms of protecting the pub- 
lic from abuse of economic power in private hands. Until very 
recent years we have thought of government almost altogether as 
a policeman whose duty was done when it had swung its club upon 
the skulls of malefactors. 

For example, the Interstate Commerce Act of 1887 was conceived 
in the belief that the power of the railroads required bridling in 
order to safeguard the interests of shippers. The need for gov- 
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ernment to take a hand in conserving and planning the develop- 
ment of our railroad resources found no clear expression in 
legislation until 1920, and then only modestly. 

It is true that in certain restricted chamnels—such as light- 
house building and road building and the provision of a postal 
system—government has gone beyond the policeman’s role to an 
important extent. But generally speaking, government’s relation 
to industry has been regarded as that of the policeman on the 
beat. 

That government should accept as a portion of its regular re- 
sponsibility the function of assisting industry, and even assuming 
leadership, in the solution of industry’s economic problems, would 
have seemed preposterous a few years ago. Thus when we created 
a Department of Commerce we felt that government had done 
its part when it was provided that the Department should 
“* * * foster, promote, and develop the foreign and domestic 
commerce, the mining, manufacturing, shipping, and fishery in- 
dustries, and the transportation facilities of the United States 
* * *” (32 Stat. 826; 5 U.S. C. 596). 

However, we are now aware that such a broad statement does 
not come to grips with the economic ills besetting many of our 
industries today. It is necessary for government to deal more 
specifically with economic diseases, the symptoms of which are 
idle plants rather than exploitation of the public. 

To some extent government has already begun to respond to this 
need. The N. I. R. A. and.the Bituminous Coal Act have given us 
examples of this response. But, particularly in the N. I. R. A., the 
emphasis was largely upon the so-called chiseler or cutthroat. 
This is important, but even with no chiseling there would still be 
basic and challenging problems which call for the cooperation and 
aid of the Government. 

To illustratz, I quote from the recent report to the President, 
submitted by the Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, upon the critical condition of the railroads: 

“In recent years there has been a great and radical change in 
transportation conditions brought about principally by the rapid 
development of new forms of transportation, not all of which are 
subject to the (Interstate Commerce) Commission’s jurisdiction. 
The railroads have lost much of their former dominance. Compe- 
tition has become a continually increasing and often a profoundly 
disturbing factor. The present ‘transportation problem’ is very 
largely the product of that competition, combined with depression. 
It has created need for readjustments between and within the 
different branches of the transportation industry, for consideration 
of present tendencies and their probable results, for the avoidance 
of uneconomic and wasteful practices, for the survey and possible 
amendment of governmental policies, and in general for the deter- 
mination, creation, and protection of the conditions most favorable 
to the development of a transportation system which will best 
serve the public interest. Much of this is planning and promo- 
ticnal work as distinguished from regulation. 

“In view of the multitude of conflicting interests among those 
engaged in transportation, we believe that it is necessary for the 
Government to take the lead in this planning and promotional 
work. Probably the need has long existed, but it has been vastly 
intensified by the recent great change in conditions” (H. Doc. 
No. 583, 75th Cong., Ist sess., at p. 34). 

The transportation problem is not the only one upon which 
government will probably advance in our lifetime with a new set 
of tools and with purposes differing vitally from those which have 
motivated the more traditional type of regulation. If, when gov- 
ernment assumes these new functions, it simply vests new powers 
in the administrative agency as we have known it, our govern- 
mental machinery will approach a break-down. As I have said, 
there is already a tendency to bestow all sorts of varied functions 
upon the administrative agency which impair its efficiency as a 
judicial body, a tendency which even now calis for reappraisal of 
our machinery of government. If we further complicate the sit- 
uation by plunging administrative bodies, as presently organized, 
into a new realm of planning and promotion we will have taken 
a fatal step. 

The report to the President to which I have just referred had 
this to say of the ability of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to handle the new governmental activity which was recommended: 

“The Commission, however, is not suited to the purpose. It was 
constituted for an essentially different purpose. Its methods and 
erganization were designed for regulatory work requiring quasi 
judicial procedure. We believe that planning and promction are 
separate and distinct from regulation, can be separately pursued 
without interference, and require unlike procedures and methods” 
(ibid.). 

To sum up, there is a problem developing respecting adminis- 
trative machinery which has three aspects: 

1. There is a tendency unduly to blend the function of judge 
and prosecutor. 

2. There is a tendency to weigh down the members of adminis- 
trative commissions with varied duties of an executive nature. 

3. We are on the threshold of a new departure in governmental 
activity which the traditional judicial type of administrative body 
is not suited to handle. 

The importance of meeting this problem is manifest. Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes recently commented upon the function of the regu- 
latory commission, stating that the spirit which should animate 


its action “must be the spirit of the just judge,” and that it | 


will succeed only to the extent that it performs its work “with 
the recognized responsibility which attaches to judges and with 
the impartiality and independence which is associated with the 


| trator can right wrongs. 
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judicial office.” (Address before American Law Institute, May 12, 
1938, as reported in New York Times of May 13, 1938.) 

For the judicial—or, more properly, the quasi-judicial—officers 
of administrative agencies to be able to discharge their functions 
in this spirit, they mu®t be able to act as judges and should not 
be compelled to become likewise the prosecuting attorney, the 
chief of police, the supreme economic council, and the govern- 
mental jack-of-all-trades. 

At the outset I said that the significance of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act was not confined to aeronautics. The reason is that in 
that act Congress has explicitly recognized, almost for the first 
time, and has sought to deal with, in a preliminary way, these 
problems of administrative government. 

In adopting legislation for civil aeronautics, Congress faced a 
situation almost without parallel. 

In the first place, the industry embraces not only commercial 
carriers but almost all other civil flyers. In the second place, the 
industry covers not only domestic commerce but also commerce 
with foreign countries in aircraft under both our flag and the flags 
of other nations. In the third place, the problems of the industry 
involve matters both of economics and of safety, intimately inter- 
related and of equal importance. In the fourth place, the industry, 
despite its present relatively modest size, is of peculiar significance 
to basic national interests in both our peacetime and wartime life. 

Finally, and this is of first importance, the need for legislation 
springs not at all from a need to protect the public from exploita- 
tion, but, rather, from the need to assure to the industry itself 
opportunity for vigorous growth. The familiar reasons for regula- 
tion of other industries in the past, notably the need to assure that 
the public be protected from exorbitant rates and discriminatory 
practices, would not in this case have prompted a solitary vote in 
Congress. 

The task of Congress in framing the Civil Aeronautics Act was, 
then to deal with a subject matter the scope and variety of which 
cannot be matched in the case of any other industry, with ends in 
view altogether different from the ends with which regulations has 
normally been concerned. Obviously Congress would have invited 
trouble had it simply provided for an independent commission 
equipped with a number of powers to deal with the civil aeronautics 
industry. Planning, promoting, regulating, experimenting, study- 
ing, policing—a cluster of powers to secure the accomplishment of 
all that was necessary—would have presented a new record of con- 
fusion. 

Happily, Congress took steps to avoid this impasse. 

The steps are four in number. 

(1) The first will be disclosed in sections 201 (b) and 301 to 
307 of the act. These sections provide that, in addition to an 
independent authority, there shall be an administrator, responsible 
directly to the President, whose duty it will be to undertake the 
promoting of civil aeronautics, to provide for the establishment 
and maintenance of airways and landing fields whereby air com- 
merce can operate, and to engage in development work. These 
duties are not suited either to judicial officers or to a board, but 
should properly be discharged by one man in a position to work 
closely and without embarrassment with other executive agencies. 
The particular allocation of functicns to the administrator may 
or may not be sufficiently exhaustive, but the recognition by Con- 
gress that these matters of an executive nature ought to be 
handled by an executive officer is a far-reaching and important 
precedent. 

(2) The second step taken by Congress is disclosed in section 308 
of the act. This section provides that the Authority may assign 
to the Administrator powers and duties other than those specifi- 
cally vested in him by the act. In the statement of the House 
managers on the conference report it was said that under this 
section the Authority could assign to the Administrator “the 
executive duties which are incidental to the exercise of the quasi- 
legislative and quasi-judicial powers’ conferred upon the Author- 
ity (H. Rept. No. 2635, 75th Cong., 3d sess., at p. 67). The 
Authority will thus be able to make use of the Administrator so 
as to relieve its members of much administrative detail, and to 
promote coordination in the extraordinarily varied work of the 
agency. Likewise it may be that, through appropriate use of the 
Administrator, the Authority will be able to avoid the undue union 
of judge and prosecutor. The opportunity offered by this device 
is as happy as it is unusual, and it may well be that through its 
wise use the Authority will be able once and for all to answer 
the polemics that have so frequently been directed at our admin- 
istrative machinery. 

(3) The third step taken by Congress is to provide, in title VII, 
for a safety board charged with the duty cf investigating accidents 
and making recommendations for improved safety measures. 
Through this board the Authority will be able to secure criticism 
of its own work in a forthright manner which would be otherwise 
impossible. At the same time the Authority will be free of the 
responsibility—which should not belong to it—of investigating 
accidents and engaging in the studies incidental to the safety 
board’s work. The board, on the other hand, is not permitted 
under the law to exercise any of the regulatory or promotional 
functions, so that it will not be placed in the untenable position 
of passing judgment upon its own work. It will stand apart, to 
examine coldly and dispassionately, without embarrassment, fear 
or favor, the results of the work of other people. In the Safety 
Board the Congress has established a truly academic agency, but 
it is academic with an intensely practical purpose: To discover 
what is wrong, and to suggest how the Authority and the Adminis- 
hus Congress has recognized the virtue 
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of providing a regularly established medium for self-criticism in 
government and has at the same time avoided the danger of im- 
posing upon an administrative body essentially contradictory func- 
tions. 

(4) Finally, by sections 412 and 414 of the act, Congress has 
established the means of simplifying the Authority’s task both in 
the immediate and distant future. In these sections it is pro- 
vided that when agreements between carriers are approved by the 
Authority the execution of those agreements will be free of the 
antitrust laws. By this conditional exemption from the antitrust 
laws the industry is given a chance to govern itself, to eliminate 
abuses, to conserve its resources, and to forestall the necessity of 
further governmental regulation. The Authority, on its part, is 
to see that no oppressive or unreasonably discriminatory agree- 
ments are permitted. If the industry and the Authority make 
wise use of the privileges thus bestowed by Congress, we may 
have found a way to escape the growing danger of bureaucracy 
which each year threatens more seriously the success of our ad- 
ministrative machinery. 

These features of the new Civil Aeronautics Act help to explain 
the unusual fact that the industry welcomed adoption of the leg- 
islation. The industry saw in thé act promise of the advantages 
of sane and orderly democratic government with the opportunity 
of avoiding many of the dangers which hitherto have been thought 
inevitable incidents of so-called governmental interference. With 
a clear indication by Congress that it expects of the new agency 
a fresh approach to the difficult problems of administration which 
I have tried to describe, the industry feels that it is justified in 
anticipating with some confidence a regime of efficiency, dispatch, 
and impartiality which will prove a model. 

The importance to the industry that its hopes be realized is ob- 
vious enough. In aeronautics expenses are enormous, and they 
must always be so because of the necessity for taking every 
possible measure to assure safety. If to the costs of day-to-day 
business there were to be added the incalculable expense caused 
by governmental red tape and delays and hasty judgments, the 
industry would face a dark future. If it were to prove necessary 
for every carrier to have constantly on hand lawyers and repre- 
sentatives to dog the footsteps of the Authority in order to see 
that things are done, if it were to prove necessary to spend hours 
of time in filling out forms and in seeking permits and approvals 
and authorizations, if it were to prove necessary constantly to 
revise practices and methods and to reeducate personnel in order 
to conform to multiplying regulations, then, indeed, this industry 
would have misplaced its confidence. But there is no reason to 
believe that any such fate is in store for us. For Congress has 
provided ample means for securing an administrative machinery 
which will rival the vaunted efficiency of private business. 

In thus declaring my faith that democratic government can 
and will operate well and efficiently, I do not mean to leave the 
impression that I expect government to perform industry’s own 
job. “Public regulation,” the Interstate Commerce Commission 
recently said, “is necessarily an interference with management, 
but it is not management * * *.” (Fifty-first Annual Report 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, at p. 9.) A thorough 
appreciation of the implications of that statement is the only 
guarantee we have of maintaining a system of free enterprise. 

My lawyer friends tell me that when a court passes upon the 
validity of the regulations or orders of an administrative body 
it ordinarily asks this question: Did that body have any reason- 
able basis for taking the action? In other words, the court does 
not substitute its judgment for that of the administrative body. 
It will interfere only if there is no possible justification for the 
administrative action, no matter what might be the court’s own 
views of what it would have done had it been taking the action 
in the first instance. 

An administrative body bears a relation to private management 
which, in a very real sense, is similar to the relation between a 
court and the administrative body. It is an administrative court, 
passing upon the validity of the decisions made by management 
in attempting to comply with the statutory duties laid down by 
Congress. And it should not penalize management, or interfere 
with its decisions, unless it finds that the decisions which manage- 
ment has made cannot be upheld by any reasonable view of the 
facts—even though hindsizht may disclose those decisions to have 
been unwise and even though the administrative body may feel 
that it would have acted differently had it been standing in 
management's place. 

In short, just as a healthy self-restraint must be exercised by 
courts in passing upon the validity of administrative action if our 
system of administrative law is to work at all, so administrative 
bodies must exercise self-restraint in passing upon the propriety 
of the conduct of management if our system of free enterprise 
and individual initiative is to be preserved. “Public regulation 
* * * is not management * * *.” Upon diligent adherence 
to this principle rests hope of working out the problems of indus- 
try in a day when governmental participation in the affairs of 
business is necessarily increasing. 

Therefore when I say that we may anticipate a new era of gov- 


ernmental activity and leadership, marked not only by regulation 
but also by a greater degree of planning and promotional work, 
and that the pressing problem of our democracy is to provide ad- 
ministrative machinery which will operate fairly and efficiently in 
a businesslike way, I do not mean that I expect our democratic 
state to do the work of industry. There remains for industry, so 


long as our system endures, its own task to be done by it and it 
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alone—and the prerogative of performing that job should be as 
jealously guarded as the Bill of Rights. 

Through the administrative agency Government provides the 
medium for a partnership with industry in the one enterprise 
which commands the unswerving devotion of all of us—the pub- 
lic service. Each partner has his own appointed function. In the 
Civil Aeronautics Act the Congress has made a new effort to facili- 
tate the operation of that partnership by making it possible for 
government to keep abreast of the new duties and burdens of the 
modern era with a more efficient machinery. The Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority, we may be sure, will put that machinery into op- 
eration in the spirit which motivated Congress. We may be 
equally sure that the other partner, the civil aeronautics indus- 
try, will rise to the occasion. In the successful administration of 
this act, and in the growth and development of this industry, we 
shall not fail. 


Undesirable Aliens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 13, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS, OF NORTH 
CAROLINA, FEBRUARY 1, 1939 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there may be published in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an address delivered by me on February 1, 1939, entitled 
“Undesirable Aliens,” which address was broadcast by the 
National Broadcasting Co. over the red network. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the REecorp, as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, I wish to thank the National Broadcasting 
Co. for its courtesy in providing me with this opportunity to talk 
with you concerning undesirable aliens in America. 

In view of the chaotic conditions existing throughout the world, 
and in particular view of the fact that the world itself is today 
arming, makes it necessary for America to consider now a program 
for adequate national defense. 

In considering the subject of national defense we must of neces- 
sity consider the question of undesirable aliens. We no doubt will 
appropriate millions upon millions of dollars for the purpose of 


building up our Army and Navy and air forces to defend ourselves 
| against a foreign attack. 


In case of an invasion from without, 
our Army observers can locate the position of the attacking enemy; 
but what about the enemies who will be attacking from within? 

There are several million aliens in the United States. By that 
I mean foreigners who have come to America legally and remained 
here illegally, or foreigners who have come here illegally and have 
no legal right to remain here. How many of these aliens are here 
we do not know, because we have never made a check-up of them, 
and, as a matter of fact, we never will know exactly how many 
aliens there are here until there has been enacted a law making 
it mandatory for the registration and fingerprinting of all aliens. 

In case we should become engaged in a defensive war, we would 
have within our midst several million potential enemies and spies 
in the form of these millions of aliens now here. The presence 
of these millions of potential spies and alien enemies within our 
gates during a war would, indeed, be equally as dangerous and 
destructive, if not more so, than attacks by the enemy from with- 
out, because the enemy from without could be observed and located 
by aviators, while these alien enemies within could not be located. 

So, in order that we may ascertain the number, the whereabouts 
of the several million aliens in the United States, I have introduced 
in Congress a bill which would bring about the mandatory registra- 
tion and fingerprinting of every alien here; and only by this means 
of registration and fingerprinting can we definitely ascertain the 
number of aliens in our country, and only by that means can we 
ascertain their respective locations, all of which is necessary for the 
safety of the American people, and particularly in relation to na- 
tional defense, a subject in which the American people are thor- 
oughly interested at the present time. 

We keep no check upon aliens in this country, which is a most 
deplorable state of affairs. Every other civilized nation upon the 
face of the earth maintains a very close check-up of foreigners. 
However, I am happy to learn that the American people are inter- 
ested in the passage of such a law as I have proposed, which favor- 
able interest has been evidenced through a recent poll conducted by 
Dr. George Gallup, which showed that 84 percent are favorable to 
the enactment of such legislation. 

Let us strengthen our national-defense program by the passage 
of this bill which I have introduced in the Senate, and which my 
colleague, the Honorable Jor STarNgEs, of Alabama, introduced in 
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the House, requiring registration and fingerprinting of aliens. You 
can aid us by advising your congressional representative as to your 
support of this legislation, and at the same time may I ask that you 
advise me, Senator Rogert R. REyNoutps, Washington, D. C., by letter 
of your support, as I would be greatly encouraged to personally 
know that the American people are behind me in my endeavor to 
bring about the enactment of this legislation designed for the 
benefit of the American people. 

A paramount issue in the United States today is jobs. The 1939 
session of Congress, which is the Seventy-sixth Congress, I hope 
will determine the question as to whether or not American jobs 
belong to Americans or aliens. There are today in the United States 
12,000,000 unemployed, unfortunately, men and women who are 
walking the streets in search of employment. I think that these 
unemployed Americans should be provided jobs before any foreign- 
ers, refugees from any country, or additional aliens are permitted to 
enter the United States. 

Immigration is a foreign invasion. Those coming to this country 
from foreign shores immediately seek employment, and it is a well- 
known fact that many Americans are thrown out of their jobs and 
positions to make room for refugees and others from foreign lands. 
This is not fair. It should not be countenanced. Americans should 
be given first consideration when there is employment to be pro- 
vided. To the end that our 12,000,000 unemployed may be cared 
for before those from foreign shores are considered, I have intro- 
duced a bill in the Congress of the United States which would stop 
all immigration to the United States for a period in duration of 
10 years or for such time as every employable person of our 12,000,- 
000 unemployed has been provided with work. Why should we 
permit thousands upon thousands to enter the United States annu- 
ally for the purpose of usurping jobs held by American citizens 
when we are now burdened with 12,000,000 unemployed? 

No other country in the world will permit an alien to take the 
job of one of its citizens, and there is absolutely no reason why 
Americans should look after the interests of and provide for 
foreigners and refugees before providing for its own American 
citizens and unfortunates who are out of employment. 

More “isms” are to be found in this country than any other 
political section of the entire hemisphere. We have nazi-ism, 
fascism, and communism, all of which are dangerous and all of 
which are boring from within. However, in this connection, astute 
and eel-like propagandists are directing and focusing the attention 
of the American people on nazi-ism and fascism for the purpose 
of creating a smoke screen for the benefit of communism, while 
the Communists are making tremendous headway throughout the 
length and breadth of the United States in their vicious and relent- 
less endeavor to create class hatred in America, to bring about a 
revolution, and to establish the Stalin brand of destructive com- 
munism in this section of the Western Hemisphere. 

The battleground between the Nazis and Fascists, on the one 
hand, and the Communists, on the other, is to be found right here 
in democratic America. Those proponents of nazi-ism, fascism, and 


communism have aroused so much interest and feeling in the | 
| pursuit of knowledge to think and to declare the truth as it is 


United States that large groups of Americans are taking sides, and 
in so doing they are being divided among themselves and thusly 
real Americanism is being imperiled. These “isms” have been 
brought to our shores by undesirables from many corners of the 
globe, and the time has arrived when we must think only in terms 
of Americanism. The time has arrived when we should concentrate 
our thoughts first upon the citizens of America. Our slogan should 
be: “Our citizens, our country first.” 

After all, the question is, Shall we continue to harbor alien crimi- 
nals, immigrants illegally entered, and also keep our gates open to 
unlimited unselected numbers while our roll of unemployed reaches 
12,000,000? Shall we strengthen and enforce our immigration laws 
or shall we allow these laws to gather the dust of disrespect? Shall 
we feed our families, our American families, or foreign neighbors 
first? Those are a few of the questions I seek to have answered. 
What is American citizenship worth unless it gives first rights to 
Americans to fill the jobs with American industry and business? 
We cannot give away our jobs to foreigners and at the same time 
provide jobs for our unemployed. We haven't jobs enough for both. 
I might state at this juncture that if no further importation of for- 
eign labor is permitted from this time on we will still be unable to 
give employment to every workman now here or who will be born 
here for the next quarter of a century. No other nation upon the 
face of the earth permits citizens of the United States or of any 
other country to enter their country and take jobs and enjoy relief 
belonging to their nationals, regardless of what the excuse for 
migrating might be. 

I am distressed and unhappy to say that only America, our 
America, fails to protect its jobs and relief from foreign usurpation. 

There are more noncitizens, aliens, employed in one Midwestern 
American city in one American industry than the total number of 
Americans employed in all the other countries of the world. Ref- 
ugees are coming to our shores by the shipload and are being rushed 
into employment with as little delay as possible. They are coming 
under quotas. They are coming under the permits of temporary 
visits, the number of which has no legal limits. These temporary 
permits are extended time after time for the benefit of aliens who 
hold American jobs, and I am against this continued temporary 
extension. 

More refugees have settled in the United States in the last year 
than the number who permanently settled during that period in the 
rest of the whole world. Refugees are at work everywhere in Amer- 
ica and every time a job is filled by one of them an American is 
thrown out of work. 





The press reports more influx of professional men and women than 
ever before from Europe—doctors, dentists, nurses—who are here to 
practice their respective professions. That means more competition 
for our professional men and women. That means less practice and 
less remuneration for our American professional men and women. 

We should protest against continuing to make America the dump- 
ing ground for the surplus labor and the political agitators of the 
world. We should expel the undesirable aliens. We should deport 
the alien criminals. We should rid our country of those radical 
undesirable aliens who are -preaching false doctrines and who are 
advocating the overthrow of our Government. 

We should now adopt the slogan, “Our citizens, our country first.” 





Freedom of Science 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 13, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. LEWIS B. SCHWELLENBACH AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, FEBRUARY 12, 1939 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix of the REcorp an 
address delivered by the junior Senator from Washington 
[Mr. SCHWELLENBACH] before the University of Pennsylvania 
on Sunday, February 12, 1939. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the RrEcorp, as follows: 


Three hundred years ago science waged a desperate battle for its 
freedom. An Italian astronomer, Galileo, studied the stars in 
their heavenly courses. A burning issue arose over his right to tell 
what he saw. Many feared that if he told what he saw he would 
undermine religious faith. Galileo was himself a deeply religious 
man. He was so deeply religious that he had faith that religion 
had nothing to fear from the truth. He recognized, as all civilized 
men have come to recognize, that truth has nothing to fear from 
truth. That is why the freedom of science is the very basis of 
civilized progress. For it is the freedom of men of learning in the 


given them to see it. 

Since the days of Galileo until very recently this has been gen- 
erally cherished throughout the western world. The martyrs in 
the struggle for freedom of science seemed to belong to an age of 
“old, uphappy far-off things, and battles long ago.” The most 
cruel fate up to the present that had befallen the modern man of 
science was indifference or ridicule. By and large, he was per- 
mitted to go his way in peace. Society accepted gratefully, if 
sometimes belatedly, his contributions to the advancement of 
living. 

But today in many parts of the world the scientist would count 
himself blessed if he were simply looked on with indifference. In 
some countries the scientist has become the bond slave of the 
ruling political party. He has been forced to lend the cloak of 
science to what is in fact stark brutality. There are many who 
could not remain in their scientific posts if they would, this be- 
cause of the accident of their birth. There are many others who 
could remain if they chose todo so. They, however, have preferred 
exile and poverty in the cause of truth to personal well-being in 
the cause of deception. These scientists stood firm against intrigue, 
entreaty, and threats. They refused to lend the name and prestige 
of scientific authority to myths and pseudo-scientific propaganda. 
They chose rather to be homeless wanderers than io forsake the 
only aspiration that made life for them worth living—the aspira- 
tion for knowledge. 

Some of these men of science we have welcomed to our own 
shores. We are receiving from them the priceless gifts of their 
genius. In laboratories, in hospitals, and in classrcoms they are 
adding to our knowledge and well-being. To all of these modern 
martyrs, those who have found refuge and those who have not, we 
should bare our heads in the profoundest admiraticn and respect. 

In our own country the man of science enjoys a liberty as great 
as at any time in the past. The spirit of intolerance, of bigotry, 
of brutality has not penetrated to the scientific laboratory. There 
are several reasons, I think, why we have preserved our scientific 
freedom. One is that as a people we have too strong a sense of 
humor to allow ourselves to be deluded by intolerance posing as a 
new gospel of science. Consider, for example, the racial theory now 
current in certain lands abroad, which is expounded in the follow- 
ing way in a recognized foreign textbook: 

“We can advance the assertion at the base of all racial science; 
there is no concept of ‘human being’ man in contradistinction 
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to animals separated by any physical or mental trait; the only ex- 
isting differentiation is between Nordic man, on the one hand, and 
animals as a whole, including all non-Nordic human beings, or 
subman, who are transitional forms of development.” 

We may not all be familiar with the scientific answers to this 
line of nonsense. However, we have enough humor, speaking of 
animals, to see the wolf of intolerance in the sheepskin of science, 
and to dismiss the whole thing with a laugh. 

This meeting is held on Lincoln’s birthday in the city of the 
birth of American freedom. The choice of time and place is pro- 
pitious. More dramatically at least than any other man in history, 
President Lincoln demonstrated his belief in freedom and liberty. 
It is interesting that he should have had a dramatic part in our 
history. He was not a dramatic man. He was simple. He had a 
profoundly deep understanding of what American political de- 
mocracy really meant. 

Let me read you just a short excerpt from some remarks he made 
at Edwardsville, Ill., September 13, 1858: 

“What constitutes the bulwark of our own liberty and inde- 
pendence? It is not our frowning battlements, our bristling sea- 
‘coasts, our Army and our Navy. These are not our reliance against 
tyranny. All of these may be turned against us without making 
us weaker for the struggle. Our reliance is in the love of liberty 
which God has planted in us. Our defense is in the spirit which 
prizes liberty as the heritage of all men, in all lands everywhere. 
Destroy this spirit and you have planted the seeds of despotism at 
your own doors. Familiarize yourselves with the chains of bondage 
and you prepare your own limbs to wear them. Accustomed to 
trample on the rights of others you have lost the genius of your 
own independence and become the fit subjects of the first cunning 
tyrant who rises among you.” 

Last December more than 1,200 leading American scientists 
demonstrated that they did not propose to familiarize themselves 
with the chains of bondage when they said: 

“We firmly believe that in the present historical epoch de- 
mocracy alone can preserve intellectual freedom. Any attack 
upon freedom of thought in one sphere, even as nonpolitical a 
sphere as theoretical physics, is in effect an attack on democracy 
itself. When men like James Franck, Albert Einstein, or Thomas 
Mann may no longer continue their work, whether the reason is 
race, creed, or belief, all mankind suffers the loss. They must be 
defended in their right to speak the truth as they understand it. 
If we American scientists wish to avoid a similar fate, if we wish 
to see the world continue to progress and prosper, we must bend 
our efforts to that end now.” 

So long as that spirit remains indomitable science will assure its 
own freedom. So long as scientists are ready to refuse to yield to 
corruption or intimidation the future of science is safe. No coun- 
try can afford in the long run to throw overboard the talents of 
its best minds. A country that is forced to get along with a 


second-rate science condemns itself in the modern world as being , 


a second-rate country. That is an inexorable truth that we in 
America understand. 

Freedom of science in the full sense can thrive only if economic 
and political democracy thrives. That is why I was glad to accept 
the invitation to this meeting which has as its purpose the pro- 
tection of freedom of science in America. 

But men of science must know that the perpetuation of their 
freedom depends upon the perpetuation of the political freedom 
of all our people. They cannot and they must not rest the 
future of this freedom they so much cherish upon the smug 
satisfaction that they are safe in the cloistered confines of a 
‘ntific laboratory. They cannot brush aside their responsibil- 
ities of citizenship with the curt rejoinder that government is 
not an exact science and that responsibility for its operation 
rests in the hands of politicians who are so unscientific. 

I will be the first to admit that government is not an exact 
science. That is particularly true of a democratic one. But it 
is a process of trial and error. This, after all, is the ultimate in 
the procedure of the most careful scientist. We do not have 
opportunity to work under conditions favorable to accuracy which 
can compare with those of even the most meager laboratory. I 
will admit that since governments are political they must be 
operated by what are usually contemptuously referred to as 
politicians. We make mistakes. I do not attempt to defend 
them. I only say that we do try so much harder than people 
generally understand. 

And in these troublous times we need the help and the under- 
standing of those to whom has been given the opportunity of 
scientific training. 

Political freedom has been much more difficult of achievement 
than freedom of learning. Indeed, it has been a much longer 
and harder struggle for the common man to achieve political 
freedom than for the scholar or scientist to acquire freedom to 
pursue knowledge whither the quest for truth led him. The 
common man, I believe, has always desired political freedom for 
himself. He has, however, been slow to learn that his own free- 
dom ultimately depends upon the equal freedom of all, even 
those whose views of government he may, upon occasion, dislike 
and even profoundly detest. It was only after centuries of strug- 
gle that the common man realized that political democracy was 
possible only if the right of all men—without regard to wealth, 
race, or religion—to express their political opinions freely and 
publicly, was scrupulously safeguarded. Freedom of thought is 
the very cornerstone of a democratic society. 
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In Thomas Jefferson’s original draft of the Virginia bill for 
the establishment of religious freedom we find these words: 
“The opinions of men are not the object of civil government or 
under its control.” No one, certainly not I, can improve on that 
language. 

We must have an atmosphere of free expression if we are to have 
the benefit of fearless political discussion. This is the surest guar- 
anty of orderly change and the surest protection against the 
forces of disorder. Nothing is so dangerous as the belief that any 
part of our political society should be beyond criticism. No one 
generation’s judgment as to the essentials of good government can 
be unerring. As the inquiring mind of Galileo made it possible for 
man to preserve his religious faith on an earth that moves, so 
political criticism today may point the only way of preserving to- 
morrow our democratic faith. The earth does move, and it is the 
spirit of free inquiry, whether in science or in politics, which 
enables man to adjust himself to its movements. 

We must scrupulously maintain freedom of discussion if we are 
to develop our responsibilities as a people by choosing rationally 
the path we wish to follow. That is why freedom of thought and 
freedom of speech, with the resulting duty of making up our 
minds honestly and courageously, is at the very heart of the faith 
in democracy necessary to protect the pursuit of knowledge. 

This faith in freedom of expression requires constant devotion. 
Perhaps more so today than ever before in modern times. All 
about us, and all too close at hand, we see the forces of intolerance 
at work—forces intolerant of democracy, of science, and even of 
religion. We have seen them in all too many shapes and forms. 
They preach a doctrine which is the antithesis of that spirit of 
tolerance which is so essential to the perpetuation of our institu- 
tion—democracy. Fear, hatred, distrust, and bigotry—these are 
the tenets of their faith. 

We must realize the grave danger to civilization that lurks be- 
hind these forces. They must be dealt with resolutely if the free- 
dom and dignity of the common man is to be preserved. They must 
also be dealt with resolutely if the freedom and dignity of the 
scholar and scientist is to be preserved. 

That resolute determination must carry with it an understand- 
ing of three basic principles of democratic machinery: 

First, it must give to every citizen equality of opportunity to 
participate in government which is free from coercion or fear on 
the one side and free from impossible promises of reward upon the 
other. 

Second, the minority in a democratic community must recog- 
nize the right of the majority to govern. At the same time, the 
majority must insure to the minority the same degree of justice 
which it demands for itself. Failing in this obligation, the major- 
ity becomes merely a mob. When the majority becomes a mob 
democracy fades out. 

Third, a democratic government must be a government of law. 
A civilized democratic community demands that all classes within 
it respect its law. If respect for law is to be maintained the law 
must reflect the community sense of justice and not the demands 
of any class or group. If the law reflects the community sense of 
justice, no class or group may defy or set itself above or beyond 
the law without bringing upon itself the just resentment of the 
whole community. A civilized democracy demands patience and 
self-restraint from all its citizens. 

These three, more or less mechanical requirements of demo- 
cratic machinery, may all be summed up with the simple word 
tolerance. It is the very essence of democracy. If we are to pre- 
serve democracy here we must safeguard and protect the future 
pathway of our national life, lighted by the softened light of tol- 
erance. Men of science are trained to be patient. Men of science 
are trained to give full faith and credit to the opinions of those 
with whom they disagree. The very training of men of science 
should make them more tolerant than the average citizen even of 
an American democracy. AS one engaged with the problems of 
government I welcome you to this fight to preserve and protect 
freedom and liberty not merely for scientists but for all men in 
an enlightened America. 


Federal-State Income Taxes 
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HON. JOHN A. MARTIN 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 9, 1939 


Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, yesterday was a 
historic day in the House of Representatives. It witnessed 
what was called a revolution; perhaps I had better say 
another revolution. The pillars crumbled, or rather they 
crumbled again. The sacred and much-battered document 
got another dent in it. 
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After the smoke of battle cleared away, the House, by a 
vote of 269 to 103, passed a bill to enable the Federal Gov- 
ernment to tax the incomes of State and local officers and 
employees and to enable the States to tax the incomes of 
Federal officers and employees. It shows how lightly the 
House of Representatives may treat the Constitution on 
occasion. Needless to say, I was on the majority roll. 

The chief objection to the legislation was that it was un- 
constitutional and therefore should not be passed. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. McCormack, handling 
the bill on the floor, pointed out in answer that a former 
distinguished President had vetoed an act of Congress on 
the ground that it was unconstitutional; that Congress had 
passed it over his veto; and that the Supreme Court had 
sustained it. The former distinguished President was Wil- 
liam H. Taft, afterward Chief Justice of the United States. 

Laying such a weighty instance aside, the view that ap- 
pealed to me was that if the objective of legislation seemed 
desirable and its constitutionality was a matter of contro- 
versy, the legislation ought to be enacted and the question 
of its constitutionality left to the Court. 

As the gentlemen argued vigorously the unconstitutionality 
of the legislation and urged submission of another income- 
tax constitutional amendment instead, the impression grew 
on me that what these gentlemen feared, and indeed were 
almost certain of, was that the Court would hold the legisla- 
tion constitutional. The constitutional amendment route 
would indefinitely defer the evil day. Indeed, like the child 
labor amendment, it might never arrive. 

Laying aside the legal question, an argument that had some 
weight with me as establishing the justice of the legislation 
was that it was not fair for a State, county, city, or district 
official holding a desirable office and paid out of the tax- 
payers’ money to escape a Federal income tax, while a lawyer, 
doctor, merchant, truck driver, locomotive engineer, farmer, 
or any other citizen earning the same amount of income 
already has to pay a Federal tax on it. That was a hard one 
to overcome, and, frankly, I did not attempt it. 

According to the opponents of the legislation, the school 
teacher was the horrible example of the injustice this legisla- 
tion would work. Very often the ‘widow and orphan is the 
horrible example, especially when the legislation proposes to 
tax large corporations or do something else to them. But the 
school teacher had his or her inning on the tax bill. It 
carried the flattering implication that they got pay checks big 
enough to tax after the exemptions had been deducted— 
$2,500 for a married teacher and $1,000 for a single one and 
the other exemptions allowed by law. I do not recall that it 
was specifically pointed out wherein a school teacher’s pay 
differs in its relation to taxation from the pay of other groups 
who are paid out of taxes, but it made a good talking point 
against the bill. 

One reason I was glad of the opportunity to vote for the 
bill is that its enactment and application may serve to clear 
up in some degree the Nation-wide impression that Federal 
officers and employees, and especially Congressmen, do not 
have to pay income taxes. Mr. BoEunE, of Indiana, and other 
Members adverted in debate to this erroneous impression, 
even mentioning the fact that many editors persist in pub- 
lishing such statements. The speakers were decidedly of the 
opinions that such editors were in error. In my opinion, an 
editor who would publish such a statement is either a fool or 
a liar. Apparently the gentlemen who mentioned the matter 
in debate tock the more charitable view that they were in 
error—that they did not know any better. I have a much 
higher estimate of their intelligence, so I think the other 
term applies to them. 

I may add that if a Federal employee, even a Congress- 
man, acted under the impression that he was not subject to 
Federal income taxes he would promptly get his impression 
ccrrected by the Internal Revenue Bureau, plus interest on 
his delinquencies. While it may be impossible to clear up 
the national impression heretofore prevailing that Federal 
employees, and especially Congressmen, are now exempt from 
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Federal income taxes, this legislation may serve to some ex- 
tent to create the satisfying impression that the law has 
finally caught up with them. 


Taxation of Public Officers and Employees 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBERT G. RUTHERFORD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 9, 1939 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the 
legislation as set forth in H. R. 3590, known as the Public 
Salary Act. At the outset of these remarks I want to state 
as clearly and as emphatically as I possibly can for the edi- 
fication of a great many people in this country, including 
many editors, that every Congressman and every Federal em- 
ployee whose salary is sufficient to come within the terms of 
the Federal income-tax law pays a Federal income tax. I 
pay an income tax on my salary as Congressman; and my 
State, Pennsylvania, having no income tax, the provisions of 
this bill under present conditions will not affect me one way 
or another. This bill provides for a Federal income tax on 
the salaries and wages of all State, county, city, borough, 
township, school district officials, and employees. It includes 
every person who receives wages or salary from such munici- 
palities or municipal subdivisions for services rendered 
thereto. Of course, at the present time all such persons 
would not be subject to a tax if the bill were passed, but under 
the powers conferred in this bill there is nothing to prevent 
the Federal Government finally getting everybody. 

As I stated before, Pennsylvania has no State income tax. 
Some 2 years ago the people of my State voted down a con- 
stitutional amendment providing for a State income tax. 
For that reason I am not going to approve of legislation 
which will compel Pennsylvania, in order to take advantage 
of this act, to pass an income-tax law which would tax me 
and thousands of other Pennsylvanians. I know at times 
we who pay Federal income taxes feel irked to think that 
someone whom we know, who is drawing as large a salary 
from the State as we get, does not pay an income tax. How- 
ever, I am not going to cut off my nose to spite my face. I 
am not going to vote to compel myself and thousands of 
others in my State to pay another income tax simply to 
catch some State, county, borough, or school-district em- 
ployee who at the present may be tax free. The proponents 
of this bill say that it is reciprocal. That it gives to the 
States the right to tax Federal employees residing in the 
State for the privilege of allowing the Federal Government 
to tax State employees. That sounds fine, but it is all one 
sided and strictly in favor of the Federal Government. In 
Pennsylvania the number of State, county, city, borough, 
and school-district employees probably outnumber the Fed- 
eral employees residing in the State 5 to 1, so that under 
the provisions of this bill the Federal Government would 
receive tremendous benefits and the State government very 
little. We in Pennsylvania are paying out to the Federal 
Government tremendous sums of moncy for the benefit of 
the rest of the country, and this bill simply is another tax 
measure designed to make Pennsylvania contribute more. 
It is time for this administration to stop spending and spend- 
ing and taxing and taxing. For 6 long years it has been fol- 
lowing this policy and we still have over 12,000,000 unem- 
ployed and have increased our indebtedness over $20,000,- 
000,000. I am not going to vote to further burden my con- 
stituents with taxes, even though by so doing some may get 
by without paying an income tax. 

However, the real reason for my opposition to this bill 
is that I believe it to be unconstitutional. The adminis- 
tration is trying to do by statute what should be done by 
a@ constitutional amendment. It is the old New Deal trick. 
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This is simply another slick move on the part of the ad- 
ministration to change our form of government without 
letting the people of the country pass upon the change. As 
in the case of the original Guffey coal bill, which the Presi- 
dent asked Congress to pass notwithstanding its doubtful 
constitutionality, so in the present bill he asks Congress to 
do the same thing. The President again asks every Mem- 
ber of Congress to stultify himself, disregard his oath of 
office, and vote to pass this bill even though the Member 
believes the bill to be unconstitutional. Again the old New 
Deal trick of deliberately passing unconstitutional laws and 
putting them up to the Supreme Court for decision and 
then, when the Court decides against the administration, 
to inflame the people against the courts. This is not the 
orderly procedure. Again I say if the President and his 
brain trusters want to change our form of government let 
them come out honestly with whatever proposition they 
have and submit it to the people of the country and let 
us have a full and free debate on the various propositions 
submitted. Then if after a careful consideration of the sub- 
ject the people of the several States want to give away 
some of their rights to the Federal Government, all well 
and good, but the administration should not attempt to 
steal the rights of a sovereign State without giving all the 
people the right to decide. The law of the land stands 
today where it has stood since the case McCulloch against 
Maryland, which was decided away back in 1819. In the 
case of Collector against Day, which was decided in 1871, 
the Supreme Court held that Congress could not impose a 
tax on the salary of a judicial officer of a State. The law 
as stated in this case has never been overruled. The Presi- 
dent and his advisers are of the opinion that the case of 
Helvering against Gerhardt, lately decided by the Supreme, 
Court, has overruled the case of Collector against Day, but 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh 
Circuit, as late as the 12th of January 1939, plainly stated 
that the law as laid down in the case of Collector against 
Day was still the law of the land. The principle of law 
decided in that case has been cited and approved by the 
Supreme Court in many cases. In Collector against Day the 
Court stated, in part, as follows: 

If the means and instrumentalities employed by that Govern- 
ment to carry into operation the powers granted to it are, neces- 
sarily and for the sake of self-preservation, exempt from taxation 
by the States, why are not those of the States depending upon 
their reserved powers, for like reasons, equally exempt from 
Federal taxation? Their unimpaired existence in the one case is 
as essential as in the other. It is admitted that there is no ex- 
press provision in the Constitution that prohibits the General 
Government from taxing the means and instrumentalities of the 
States, nor is there any prohibiting the States from taxing the 
means and instrumentalities of the Government. In both cases 
the exemption rests upon necessary implication and is upheld by 
the great law of self-preservation, as any government whose means 
employed in conducting its operations, if subject to the control 
of another and distinct government, can exist only at the mercy 
of that government. Of what avail are these means if another 
power can tax them at discretion? 


Counties, cities, boroughs, townships, and school districts 
are subdivisions of the State. The several officers of the 
various subdivisions are therefore, in fact, officers and agents 
of the State. They are the instrumentalities of the State to 
carry into operation the powers of the State, and when the 
Federal Government attempts, as it does in the present bill, 
to tax the salaries of the various municipal officers, it is at- 
tempting to tax the means and instrumentalities of the State, 
which the case of Collector against Day says cannot be done. 
The proponents of this bill continue to harp on the sixteenth 
amendment to the Constitution, which contains the words 
“from whatever source derived” as authority for the passage 
of this bill. That amendment was declared in force by the 
Secretary of State on January 25, 1913. The Supreme Court 
during the last 26 years have had many tax cases before it 
in which it could have upset the doctrine laid down in the 
case of Collector against Day, but it has never done so to 
date, and until it does I feel bound by the decision therein 
laid down. 
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In order to bring pressure upon the Members of Congress 
the administration has again relied upon its old system of 
class hatred. It-has tried to stir up those who pay a Federal 
income tax against those who hold State positions and are 
therefore exempt. It is the old New Deal scheme of arraying 
neighbor against neighbor and friend against friend in order 
to put over something of doubtful constitutionality. The 
people of my district are lovers and supporters of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. They believe that if the 
Constitution is to be changed that it should be changed 
in an orderly manner, to wit, by constitutional amendment. 
While to many it may seem an injustice that their neigh- 
bors do not pay an income tax the same as they do, yet I 
am of the firm conviction that they would not sell the rights 
of the great sovereign State of Pennsylvania for such money 
consideration. I was elected in 1936 on an anti New Deal 
platform. During the sessions of the Seventy-fifth Congress 
I voted against every New Deal attempt to change our Con- 
stitution by the indirect method. During the campaign of 
1938 I stated that I would continue to oppose all New Deal 
attempts to change our Constitution in this session of Con- 
gress by indirect methods. The people of my district evi- 
dently approved of my stand because I was elected by the 
biggest majority ever given a candidate for Congress in my 
district. On January 3 I stood with uplifted hand and 
swore to support and protect the Constitution of the United 
States. That being the situation and being clearly of the 
opinion under the decisions of the Supreme Court this bill 
is unconstitutional I will not stultify myself nor will I go 
against my sworn oath and vote for this bill even though it 
may be the popular thing to do at this time. My convic- 
tions and political creed are the same as they were in the 
Seventy-fifth Congress. I disapproved of the advice given 
by the President to Congress in a former Congress to vote 
for a bill whether it was constitutional or not. I disapproved 
of his attempt to pack the Supreme Court. I disapproved of 
his attempt to centralize all Government power in the Exec- 
utive as was provided in his reorganization bill. I now disap- 
prove of his attempt to curtail the legal rights of my sov- 
ereign State, Pennsylvania, by an act of Congress when I 
believe that it can only be done by a constitutional amend- 
ment. 





The National Debt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER G. GERRY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 13, 1939 





EDITORIAL FROM COLLIER’S 


Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
published in a recent issue of Collier’s. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From Collier’s] 
THE ANSWER IS YES, MR. ECCLES 

Marriner S. Eccles, chairman of the Board of the Federal Re- 
serve System, recently wrote a long and fire-fringed letter to Sen- 
ator Harry Byrrp (D., Va.) in defense of Federal Government bor- 
rowing and spending for business recovery, a policy in which 
Senator Byrp has often urged caution. 

Mr. Eccles eventually worked up to this snorting climax in his 
remarks to the gentleman from Virginia: “Finally, is it of no 
significance that as a nation we owe our debts to ourselves and not 
to a foreign country?” 

The answer, Mr. Eccles, is, “Yes.” It is of no significance, or of 
practically none, that we owe these debts to ourselves and not to 
a foreign country. 

Somebody ought to put that down in black and white, and 
explain why, and a lot of Americans ought to paste it in their 
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hats or their scrapbooks for ready reference—which, of course, 
is what we're hoping a lot of Americans are going to do after 
reading this editorial. 

In the first place, there is no magic about owing debts—this 
kind of debts—to ourselves. That doesn’t make them any the 
less debts. We shall have to liquidate them some day. Up to 
now, only three ways of liquidating them have been thought of by 
anybody. Those three ways are taxation, inflation, or repudiation. 

It is hard to say which of the three will be the most disagree- 
able, or the least. The main point to bear in mind, though, is that 
we can’t escape those debts we have been rolling up in the hope 
of priming the pump for a long, steady flow of good business. 

In the second place, it is not accurate to say flatly that “we 
owe these debts to ourselves.” To be made accurate that state- 
ment needs to be qualified. And the qualification is so drastic 
as to change the whole picture which that “poof-poof” phrase 
about owing the debts to ourselves flashes into your mind. 

The truth is that all of us owe these debts to a few of us. 

To finance the deficits (cumulated to more than $21,000,000,009 
in the last 9 years), the Government has borrowed. That means the 
Government has issued bonds. On those bonds it must pay interest 
to the bondholders. To get the money to pay this interest, it taxes 
the people—all the people, directly or indirectly. You help pay 
whether you know it or not. 

The “owe it to ourselves” thinkers argue that the money is (1) 
taken from the people by taxes, and (2) returned to the people in 
bond interest payments, and that, therefore, no real economic jolt 
has been dealt out anywhere. 

As a matter of fact, the people do not get all the money back in 
bond interest, or anywhere near all of it. 

Here is the why of that: If the bulk of these bonds were taken 
by mutual savings banks and insurance companies, the money bor- 
rowed through those bonds would, indeed, be owed to large num- 
bers of us, because large numbers of us own the savings banks 
and insurance companies by virtue of owning savings-bank deposits 
and insurance policies. But those bonds are in fact taken, most of 
them, by the commercial banks—and the commercial-bank stock- 
holders among us are few and far between. 

The commercial banks were holding $19,000,000,000 of this paper 
last September—latest figure available at this writing. Nobody but 
these banks’ few stockholders collects the interest payments on the 
bonds held by these banks—interest payments which have been 
taxed out of all of us, directly and indirectly. So, as regards financ- 
ing the deficits by stuffing the commercial banks with bonds, the 
Government is merely funneling widespread tax payments into a 
small number of pockets. 

As the debt grows, more and more money has to be taxed out 
of all of us to service the debt. The economic consequences are 
many and serious. 

But perhaps the most dangerous feature of the whole business 
is this persistent endeavor, by Mr. Eccles and persons who think 
as he does, to talk Americans out of ‘worrying about the national 
debt. If they succeed, they will change us over from a nation 
of solvent-minded people to a nation of dead-beat-minded-and- 
proud-of-it people. 

The national debt is something to worry about. The piling up 
of much of it seems to have been unavoidable, but even so it is 
damnably hard luck that it had to be piled up. It is going to 
have to be worked off somehow, sometime—and we mean worked 
off. It does cost us plenty in taxes now. It does ride like an 
“old man of the sea” on the back of our still staggering and 
weaving national economy. 

These are facts, unless the arithmetic book has been repealed, 
All the happy thoughts and happier prattlings of the “owe it to 
ourselves” skull busters cannot soften those facts or conjure them 
away. 

One thing we do owe though. That is a rich, ripe baritone 
Bronx cheer, and we owe it to the “owe it to ourselves” crowd 
every time they try to heap those horsefeathers over our intelli- 
gence. 





Lincoln at Gettysburg 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 13, 1939 





ARTICLE BY EMANUEL HERTZ IN THE NEW YORK TIMES 
MAGAZINE OF NOVEMBER 20, 1938 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix a brilliant and instructive 
essay entitled “At Gettysburg 75 Years Ago,” written by 
Emanuel Hertz, outstanding authority on Abraham Lincoln. 


The article appeared in the New York Times Magazine on 
November 20, 1938. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times Magazine of November 20, 1938.] 


AT GETTYSBURG 75 YEARS AGO—THE STORY OF LINCOLN’S IMMORTAL 
ADDRESS, WHICH ECHOES AND REECHOES IN THE BATTLE FOR FREEDOM 


(By Emanuel Hertz) 


Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech has been quoted and repeated so 
many thousands of times and has become so much a part of our 
language that it is hard to realize that there ever was a time when 
it was not to be found in the school readers or among the world’s 
supreme orations. But it was new once. Seventy-five years ago 
yesterday the words were spoken for the first time, at the dedica- 
tion of the first 17 acres of the Gettysburg battlefield. Seventy- 
five years ago today the country had not yet discovered that some- 
thing perhaps more important even than a battle had happened at 
Gettysburg. 

The battle was a little more than 4 months back. At first 
Gettysburg’s problem had been to get the dead decently buried— 
not monumentally interred. The plan for giving them due honor 
was stimulated by Gov. Andrew G. Curtin, of Pennsylvania, and 
much credit for carrying it out went to David Wills, who was 
Lincoln’s host at Gettysburg. The project grew until the 18 
Northern States whose soldiers had fallen in the battle were 
brought into cooperation. Hence the program of dedication, 
joined in by representatives of the State and Federal Governments. 

Edward Everett, the designated “crator of the day,” was as good 
a choice as could have been made. He had been a teacher, a Con- 
gressman, a Senator, briefly a Secretary of State under Fillmore. 
An opponent of slavery, he had been conciliatory toward the South. 
In 1860 he had run for second place on the Constitutional Union 
ticket, on which John Eell, of Tennessee, was the Presidential can- 
Cidate. Subsequently he had lent his very considerable oratorical 
gifts to the Union cause. The Gettysburg speech was to be the su- 
preme effort of a man now approaching 70 years of age, and des- 
tined to die before Lee’s surrender. 

We have eye-witness and ear-witness accounts of the ceremonies 
at which Everett was to be the main dish on the bill of fare and the 
President a perfunctory afterthought. The accounts do not agree 
as to details, but they build up a picture. We have some touching 
anecdotes of Lincoln’s kindness and humility. Who would want 
to forget the story of an old couple who drove over from Ephrata 
to hear the speeches? Their names were Jacob and Lydia. Under 
the unseasonably hot sun and the press of the crowd Lydia fainted. 
A voice from the platform gave orders and she was gently lifted 
up and placed in the chair on the platform which has been reserved 
for Mr. Lincoln. We know that this happened, because we can see 
Lydia in some of the contemporary photographs. We have it on 
good authority that she grew embarrassed at her sudden promi- 
nence and wished to get down and that the President replied: 
“No, madam; you stay right where you are. It was hard enough to 
pull you out of there, and we couldn’t stick you back into *at 
crowd again.” 

We have many other stories which round out the picture of the 
day and help make it real. They seem to show that though the 
crowd went to Gettysburg with the usual curiosity to see a Presi- 
dent it went expecting to get its oratory from Everett. Only a 
few understood that Everett’s 2-hour flight would indeed not be 
“long remembered,” but that Lincoln’s few words were immortal. 
Lincoln himself was not sure that his speech would “scour.” 

Most of those who were present as Linccln stood up to speak 
must have thought that he would be brief and casual. Some of 
them were so sure of this that they did not realize how far from 
casual he had been. The legend of a speech hastily jotted down 
on the back of an envelope during a railroad journey has persisted 
even to this day. Some still like to think that the Gettysburg 
Address just happened. We who study the record know better. 
Lincoln did not depend on the inspiration of the moment. He gave 
to this brief speech one of the supreme efforts of his life. 

Let us consider briefly the circumstances under which the Presi- 
dent spoke. Gettysburg, as we now know, was a turning point of 
the Civil War. With the fall of Vicksburg on July 4, 1863, this 
battle doomed the Confederacy. But this Lincoln could not know. 
The future was uncertain on November 19, 1863 The southern 
armies were still intact. Large sections of the northern population 
were sick of the war. There had been draft riots in New York City, 
treasonable movements elsewhere. Nearly a year later Lincoln was 
still uncertain that he had enough voters behind him to reelect him. 

So the Gettysburg Address could not be a perfunctory thanks- 
giving for a general victory already won. It was not yet sure that 
democracy would not “perish from earth.” Lincoln spoke with the 
deep fervor of a man in the midst of battle, knowing that much 
treasure and many lives—perhaps his own—must be sacrificed 
before his words could be made good. Could he, under such cir- 
cumstances, jot down a few aimless thoughts and call them ade- 
quate? Certainly this was not what he did. 

It might be romantic to believe that he slit open an envelope 
and wrote his speech on the top of his plug hat, or that he asked 
Judge Wills for some paper after dinner, on the night before the 
speech, and dashed off the undying masterpiece, or even that he 
did not prepare at all. But these are simply not the facts. 

There can be no doubt that he had given prolonged and earnest 
thought to the preparation of this address. He had more than 2 
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demands upon his time and attention he wrote and rewrote his 
270 words until he had precisely what he meant to say. He had the 
proofs of Everett’s speech for 10 days, possibly for 2 weeks, before 
he went to Gettysburg. 

Evidently Lincoln was not disturbed by Everett’s great effort, 
which the curious can still read if they care to make comparisons. 
Everett was a classical scholar, fond of decorative phrases, whose 
mind went naturally back to Greece and “the olive grove of Aca- 
deme.” But Lincoln was not thinking of Greece. He was thinking 
of America of the pain and woe which had struck down the South 
as well as the North, of the great host of the dead, so much more 
numerous than those whom Pericles had commemorated in his 
oration over the slain Athenians at the end of the first year of the 
Peloponnesian War. Lincoln’s heart was wrung. He had to justify 
himself and through himself the great cause of democracy for the 
sacrifices that had been made and had still to be made. 

He knew what he wanted to say. We can inquire, if we like, 
where the words came from. Had he seen the speech of Pericles— 
the greatest eulogy of ancient times? Perhaps, but his own speech 
shines in undiminished splendor when placed beside that of the 
Athenian. Did he take the magnificently simple words, “Govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the people,” from The- 
odore Parker? Two faint pencil lines in a copy of two Parker ser- 
mons found among the Herndon papers suggest to some that he 
may have done so, but Theodore Parker never used that phrase 
as Lincoln used it, nor any phrase like it—nor did Marshall, nor 
Webster, nor Adams. 

Lincoln did not need other men’s words. Unconsciously his 
mind may have been colored, his vocabulary enriched by many years 
of reading, but in his mind was the great idea, and the words he 
sought for were those most easily understood and most poignantly 
charged with the emotion that was in him. That emotion comes 
out in the cadence of the speech, as beautiful as a psalm. Consider 
the unmatched music of the concluding phrases: 

“That we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died 
in vain; that this Nation, under God, shall have a new birth of 
freedom; and that government of the people, by the people, for 
the people shall not perish from the earth.” 

One altered word would spoil the music of this passage. Yet 
Lincoln did alter the original as he spoke it. He added, true to his 
sense of reverence, as well as to his sense of rhythm, the two 
words “under God.” If we read the speech first without the words, 
then with them, we get what may be called the Lincoln touch— 
Lincoln’s instinct for perfection. 

Lincoln did not need to copy. If he had wished to go to foreign 
sources to make up his own confession of faith, he still could not 
have done so. The tormenting pressure of life in the White House 
was too great. He had only himself to turn to, and in the resources 
of his own mind and heart, in his own experience, he found what 
he sought. 

The committee in charge of the ceremonies had come near not 
inviting the President at all. Headed by Judge Wills, it overruled 
those who had objected that Lincoln might make a stump speech 
or otherwise mar the dignity of the occasion. They then invited 
him in a letter signed by Judge Wills in which he was asked to 
“formally set apart these grounds for their sacred use by a few 
appropriate remarks.” 

There could not be time for more than “a few remarks” after 
Everett's long speech. But Lincoln knew how to keep within the 
limits of the occasion. He knew how to compress into a 2-minute 
speech the whole philosophy of his life as he neared the crest of his 
career. He wrote and whittled at what he had written. The words 
must have been running through his mind for days. He prepared 
as he had done for his “house divided” speech, his Peoria address, 
his Cooper Union speech, his first inaugural, the debates with 
Douglas. Only now every word had to tell; not one syllable could 
be false. He sensed the importance of the “few remarks.” Gettys- 
burg, he knew, would be of momentous significance. He went out 
of his way to be there, and he intended to be heard. 

Lincoln would not take the risk of being late or of arriving tired. 
To the proposal of Secretary Stanton that the special train leave 
Washington at 6 in the morning and reach Gettysburg at noon on 
November 19 he replied: “I do not like the arrangement. I do not 
wish to so go that by the slightest accident we fail entirely; and, at 
the best, the whole would be mere breathless running of the 
gantlet.” The plan was accordingly changed to meet his wishes, 
and the Presidential party left Washington at noon on the 18th, 
reaching Gettysburg that evening. 

There cannot be the slightest doubt that Lincoln left the White 
House with the text of his speech, substantially as he delivered it, 
in his pocket—and also in his head. Somewhere or somehow the 
second page was lost. When he reached Gettysburg he went to the 
Wills house and had dinner. Then he asked Judge Wills for a sheet 
of white paper, and on it wrote out from memory the missing part. 
Having done so, he took the two sheets and went over to the Harper 
house, where Secretary of War Seward was lodged, and showed them 
to him. 

He had a real regard for Seward’s literary taste—the New Yorker 
had suggested the substance of the last paragraph of the first 
inaugural. But Seward either made no amendments or corrections 
or Lincoln did not accept them. We know this because the next 
day, after Lincoln had spoken, Seward said: “He made a failure, and 
I am sorry for it.” Seward was not the man to consider anything 
in which he himself had had a hand as a failure. 

That same night Lincoln asked Judge Wills: “Mr. Wills, what do 
you expect of me tomorrow?” “A brief address,” Judge Wills an- 
swered, Lincoln must have smiled to himself, for he had precisely 
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weeks’ notice that he was desired to speak, and despite the constant | what was asked for. It would not take long to deliver. 


The 
audience, already wearied by Everett’s long oration, would not have 
time to grow restive. 

Already Gettysburg was crowded with visitors, and a throng assem- 
bled in front of the Wills house and called for the President. After 
a long delay Lincoln appeared upon the Wills balcony. The words 
he is reported to have spoken show that he had no intention of 
firing away any of his ammunition before the proper moment ar- 
rived. “You must bear in mind,” he said, “that we are in a great 
historical crisis; that I am an official representative of our country; 
that whatever I say will be subjected to keen criticism. Therefore 
I should only utter sentiments that have been carefully prepared. 
So good night.” He went to bed and perhaps slept as well as he 
ever did in those uneasy years. 

In the morning the procession moved to the cemetery, where a 
speakers’ platform had been erected on the site of the future battle 
monument. The little town was almost as full as it had been a few 
months earlier when the two armies had fought in and around it. 
Thousands had come from all the country round within a radius 
of 50 miles. With Lydia, of Ephrata, on the platform near him, 
Lincoln sat calmly for 2 hours, while Edward Everett delivered what 
he intended to be the masterpiece of a long and varied life. He had 
prepared it in 2 months, then had asked an additional month’s 
delay. It was the best that this man of great fame and high abili- 
ties had to offer. It was a good speech, outlining the events of the 
battle and full of a noble patriotism. 

Lincoln listened, his own speech in his pocket—not, as someone 
familiar with the habits of his days as postmaster and lawyer has 
suggested, in his hat. When Everett had finished, a new hymn by 
Benjamin B. French was sung. It ended with the lines: 


“This be our prayer—‘Father, save 
A people’s freedom from its grave.’ 
All praise to Thee!” 


Ward Hill Lamon, of Illinois, once Lincoln's partner, introduced 
the President, who rose quietly to his feet and walked to the edge 
of the platform. Throughout the crowd the hats came off, 
out of respect for the office, perhaps even more because of some- 
thing solemn and impressive in the attitude of the man himself. 
There may have been a momentary stir as the audience settled itself 
to listen. A hapless photographer had his head under the hood of 
his camera adjusting his lens. He didn’t have time to get his 
picture, and when he pulled his head out the speech was over. 

Accounts of witnesses as to the manner in which the words were 
spoken differ greatly. There is a whole literature of recollections of 
those who were there and who heard and saw from splendidly 
located nooks and corners near the platform, under the platform, 
with a fine view between the boards. A little girl who leaned her 
elbows on the platform and looked up into Father Abraham’s face 
noted and long remembered. Leading men from the 18 States 
which had made the ceremony possible were on the platform, and 
most of them later wrote out their versions of what occurred—no 
two alike. 

Of one thing we can be sure: Lincoln may have carried the 
manuscript in his hand, but he did not read the speech. The man 
who could read a poem of many lines and repeat it verbatim 20 
years afterward, who could quote entire chapters of the Bible and 
long passages from Shakespeare, Burns, Bunyan, and Byron, who 
memorized the hour-long Cooper Union speech and other im- 
portant addresses, had no trouble with these 270 words, written 
almost literally in his heart’s blood. The speech was over almost 
before people realized that it had begun. 

There were compliments after the ceremonies were over. Everett 
turned to Lincoln, exclaiming, “Mr. President, how gladly would 
I give my hundred pages to be the author of your 20 lines.” Wayne 
MacVeagh declared, “Mr. President, you have made an immortal 
address.” Lincoln turned the subject. To Lamon he said: “That 
speech won’t scour.” He was depressed; and though he did not 
realize it then, he was suffering from an illness which would keep 
him in bed for days after he got back to the White House. 

The newspapermen reporting the speech had trouble in getting 
accurate copies, and they printed one or two queer versions. Not 
all the papers published the Gettysburg Address. Some were 
satisfied with the brief legend, “The President also spoke,” or 
“The President delivered a few appropriate remarks.” Since they 
had Everett’s speech in advance but not Lincoln’s, it is possible 
that many editors simply set up what they had on hand. 

Such comment as there was varied. The New York Times spoke 
of Lincoln’s “loud, clear tone of voice” and of his “very deliberate 
manner, with strong emphasis and a most businesslike air.” The 
Patriot and Union, of Harrisburg, an opposition organ, spoke of 
the President’s “silly remarks.” The Chicago Times, also in oppo- 
sition, called them a “silly, flat, and dishwatery utterance.” The 
London Times, thundering the opinions of Britons who were long- 
ing to recognize the independence of the southern Confederacy, 
said: “Anything more dull and commonplace would not be easy 
to produce.” 

The comment made by Jacob, of Ephrata, to his wife, Lydia, we 
fortunately have in Lydia’s own words. “Mr. Everett’s oration was 
grand, wasn’t it?” he said, as the two drove home. “I was sorry 
when he stopped. I'm glad we went to hear it—but, do you know, 
Lydia, I’ve been thinking it all over, and I’ve just about made up 
my mind that that little speech of Father Abraham’s was the best 
of all. Yes, I think it was the best we ever heard.” In time the 
world agreed with Jacob. 

Lincoln made, all told, seven copies of the speech. With the 
exception of the words “under God,” already alluded to, the dif- 
ferences are minor. The questions of autobiographic copies and 















































of alterations in the text have their interest for the curious. What 
matters in the long perspective is that Lincoln went to Gettysburg 
with a message which he was under inner compulsion to deliver, 
and that the heart of this message was “that these dead shall not 
have died in vain” and that there should be “a new birth of 
freedom.” He heartened the North to endure a year and a half 
more of ghastly fighting, and he gave human liberty and its dead 
heroes the noblest tribute that ever came from human lips. His 
words became armies which marched and still march for freedom. 





Embargo Against Munitions Shipments to Spain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GERALD P. NYE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 13, 1939 


LETTERS PUBLISHED IN NEW YORK TIMES 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, during late January and early 
February a very interesting and informative series of com- 
munications was published in the New York Times, including 
letters from former Secretary of State Stimson, Mr. Martin 
Conboy, Mr. Charles C. Burlingham, Mr. Phillip Jessup, and 
finally a letter written by Mr. Conboy in answer to the last- 
named one. I count them as meriting a place in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorpD. I have obtained an estimate of the cost 
of their publication, and I ask unanimous consent that they 
may be printed in the Recorp in the order referred to. 

There being no objection, the communications were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times of January 24, 1939] 
Text orf STIMSON LETTER ON EMBARGO 


To the Eprror oF THE NEw YorK TIMEs: 

I have been asked for my views concerning the present situation 
in Spain and the duties of our own Government and people toward 
that situation. The basic reasons which govern my views consist 
of simple and long-standing. principles of American international 
conduct. They do not in the least depend upon ideological con- 
siderations which may or may not be involved in the conflict. On 
the contrary, they depend solely on the interest of our own country 
toward that conflict and its possible results. 

First. The republican government of Spain (commonly termed the 
Loyalist Governmrent) has been recognized as the true Government 
of Spain by our Government. The same decision has been reached 
by Great Britain, France, and a number of other countries. The 
principles upon which our Government acts in making such a deci- 
sion have been well understood since the beginning of our history. 
They do not depend in any degree upon the internal structure of 
the government recognized or the domestic theories which control 
its relations to its citizens, whether they be Communist, Fascist, 
monarchical, or democratic. 


SPAIN’S OWN AFFAIR 


Such ideological internal relations are exclusively a domestic 
matter for Spain itself, into which foreign governments should not 
intrude. That is a fundamental rule of international relations. 
Thomas Jefferson expressed it well as long ago as 1792: 

“We certainly cannot deny to other nations that principle 
whereon our own Government is founded, that every nation has a 
right to govern itself internally under whatever forms it pleases 
and to change these forms at its own will; and externally to trans- 
act business with other nations through whatever organ it chooses, 
whether that be a king, convention, assembly, committee, presi- 
dent, or whatever it may be.” (Jefferson to Pinckney, Works, vol. 
II, p. 500.) 

When our Government several years ago through our President 
determined that the Spanish Government in question had control 
of the administrative machinery of the state with the general 
acquiescence of its people and was able and willing to discharge 
international and conventional obligations, that Spanish Govern- 
ment became to us and all our citizens the true Government of 
Spain for the purpose of our respective international relations. 


By this decision we admitted it as a member of the family of | 


nations which we recognized as our friendly neighbors in the world 
and vested it with all of the conventional rights and privileges 
which we accord to such friendly neighbors. 


RIGHT TO FRIENDLY ASSISTANCE 


Second. One of the most important of these rights which a state 
like Spain is entitled to expect from another government, which 
has recognized it as a friendly neighbor in the family of nations, is 


the right of self-defense against any future rebellions which may | upon a complete misconception of the rules of international law. 
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Britain or by France. 
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challenge its authority. History shows that almost every state, 
including our own, sooner or later in its history has to meet with 
the hazard of domestic strife within its borders, including an armed 
rebellion against its authority. In such a case the duty which the 
neighbor states owe to the member of the family whose authority 
has been challenged is perfectly well settled. It is that such a 
nation has the exclusive right to the friendly assistance of its 
neighbors by being permitted to purchase in their markets the 
necessary supplies and munitions for the purpose of putting down 
the rebellion; and, further, that no similar assistance shall be 
given to the rebels who have challenged its authority. Any such 
assistance to the rebels would be deemed a most unfriendly act— 
even a cause of war—against the mother state. 

Third. No nation has gone further than the United States in 
sustaining this general right of a nation against which civil strife 
or rebellion has broken out. During our own great Civil War our 
Federal Government insisted that it alone had the right to purchase 
war materials in the world at large and made vitally needed pur- 
chases of war materials abroad. 

“Had England undertaken to embargo arms to both the North 
and the South, the North might have lost the war.” (Borchard, 
Neutrality for the United States, p. 337.) 

In the case of rebellions among its neighbor states the United 
States has acted upon the same principle and has not only given 
assistance to their governments but has refrained itself from giving 
and has prevented its nationals from giving aid to the rebels. By 
the joint resolution of 1912, applying to this hemisphere and 
somewhat more widely extended in 1922, our President has been 
authorized to levy embargoes against supplying arms or munitions 
to rebels against the authority of friendly States. To mention only 
a-few cases, such embargoes have been levied by our Government 
in the case of rebellions against Cuba in 1912, Mexico in 1912, 1923, 
and 1929, Nicaragua in 1921, and Brazil in 1930. In these and other 
cases we have recognized it as our duty to assist the government 
and to prevent assistance from our markets reaching rebels against 
that government. 

Furthermore, in 1928 we executed and in 1930 ratified a general 
convention promulgated by the Sixth Pan American Conference 
between the American republics and covering generally this sub- 
ject of the mutual rights and duties of states in the event of civil 
strife. This convention provided: 

“ARTICLE 1. The contracting states bind themselves to observe 
the following rules with regard to civil strife in another one of 
them. 

* * = oe * z * 


“8. To forbid the traffic in arms and war material, except when 
intended for the government, while the belligerency of the rebels 
has not been recognized, in which latter case the rules of neutrality 
shall be applied.” 

This treaty made the previously existing traditional practice a 
binding rule of conduct among its signatories. 


MAINTENANCE OF RIGHTS 


Fourth. During the Great War Secretary of State Lansing took 
occasion to point out why the United States was so insistent on 
maintaining this right of a government to buy arms and muni- 
tions in the markets of the world, whether in cases of domestic 
strife or of general war. As he pointed out, it was because our 
Nation, being a peaceful and generally unarmed nation, would 
have found any other rule of law most dangerous to its own safety. 

“Secretary Lansing declared that the United States had from 
the foundation of the Republic * * * advocated and prac- 
ticed unrestricted trade in arms and military supplies, because it 
had never been the policy of the Nation to maintain in time of 
peace a large military establishment or stores of arms and ammuni- 
tion sufficient to repel invasion by a well-equipped and powerful 
enemy, and that in consequence the United States would, in the 
event of attack by a foreign power, be * * * seriously, if not 
fatally, embarrassed by the lack of arms and amunition. * * * 
‘The United States has always’ Lansing said, ‘depended upon the 
right and power to purchase arms from neutral nations in case 
of foreign attack. This right which it claims for itself, it cannot 
deny to others.’ He contended that a nation whose policy and 
principle it was to rely upon international obligations and inter- 
national justice to preserve its political and territorial integrity 
might become the prey of an aggressive nation whose policy and 
practice it was to increase its military strength during times of 
peace with the design of conquest, unless the nation attacked could 
* * * go into the markets of the world and purchase the means 
to defend itself against the aggressor.” (Hyde, International Law 
Chiefly as Interpreted and Applied by the United States, vol. 2, 
at p. 752.) 

BELLIGERENCY NOT RECOGNIZED 

Fifth. Thus under the rules of international law governing cases 
of insurrection against a government whose status has been recog- 
nized by its neighbors, the government itself is the only party 
which will be permitted to purchase arms and ammunition abroad, 
and any assistance to the rebels would be a violation of such inter- 
national law, an unfriendly act against their government. Uniil 
the insurrection has progressed so far and successfully that a state 
of belligerency is recognized by the outside nations, no rules of 
neutrality apply. The only party recognized as lawful is the mother 
government at which the insurrection is aimed. In the case of 
Spain no such belligerency has been recognized by us or by Great 
Uncer such circumstances any attempt to 
treat the situation as embodying the duty of neutrality is based 
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Prof. Edwin Borchard, in his study on Neutrality and Civil Wars, 
Thirty-first American Journal of Law, at pages 304 and 305, has thus 
expressed the situation: 

“International law requires the United States to treat the elected 
government of Spain as the lawful government of Spain, and, until 
the belligerency of the rebels is recognized, as the only government 
entitled to receive the assistance of the United States in suppressing 
armed opposition. * * * This embargo against Spain was 
thought to be neutrality legislation, but it seems more likely the 
precise opposite.” 

EXPERIMENTS REVERSED PRACTICE 

Sixth. The foregoing was the well-established practice of the 
world governing rebellions which occurred in the family of na- 
tions, when on July 19, 1936, the present revolt in Spain broke 
out against the republican government which we had recognized. 
Instead of following the rules of law which had theretofore been 
established with practical unanimity, a series of novel experi- 
ments were attempted on both sides of the Atlantic. These have 
resulted in a complete reversal of the preexisting law and practice. 

In Europe the conflict in Spain excited apprehension for fear 
that other nations might either be dragged in or voluntarily comé 
in to fish in troubled waters. The totalitarian states, both Fascist 
and Communist, were apprehended to be aggressive and likely to 
intervene. In fact, rumor attributed to them a share in the insti- 
gation of the Franco revolt. Accordingly, in September 1936, 
under the leadership of Great Britain, a special agreement of 
nonintervention was engineered among the neighboring nations to 
Spain in the hope that the conflict might be localized and the 
danger of its spread prevented. The first thing to be said about 
this agreement was that it was a complete abandonment of a code 
of practice which the international world had adopted through 
preceding ages as the best hope of achieving the same purpose 
and minimizing the spread of disorder. International law is the 
product of the efforts and experience of the nations aimed to 
promote peace and stability. 

In the second place, however well intentioned it may have 
been, an experiment based upon the promises of the totalitarian 
states was more wishful than sensible. Those states had already 
progressed too far along the primrose path of treaty violation 
and the nonintervention agreement at once became a mockery 
and a failure. The only nations which have observed the non- 
intervention agreement have been the ones from whom the danger 
of intervention was not apprehended—Great Britain and France. 
Italy and Germany, while ostensibly accepting the obligations of 
the covenant, have continuously and flagrantly violated it. At 
the present moment Italy is openly avowing its effective partici- 
pation of the side of Franco. She is openly pushing every effort 
to bring the strife to a conclusion in favor of the rebels. 

Thus the nonintervention agreement has simply resulted in 
closing to the recognized government of Spain those world mar- 
kets for supplies and munitions which under the law of nations 
she had a right to depend upon and to have open to her purchases. 
It has not prevented supplies from going to the rebels who, 
under international law, have no right to them. Not only have 
the rebels been receiving arms and munitions but, as everybody 
now knows, they have actually received organized Italian troops 
in large quantities conducting for them a very large share of the 
fighting. 

OUR INTERESTS REMOTE 

Seventh. On our side of the Atlantic there has been even less 
excuse for a departure from law, for we have been far remote and 
our interests were very unlikely to be seriously affected by the 
war in Spain. If we had continued our former practice and per- 
mitted the Government of Spain to make purchases in this country 
of arms and munitions, as we had done in the many cases which 
I have cited, there was no real danger that those purchases would 
have aroused any resentment against us from which we need have 
any apprehension. As a matter of fact, our Government has con- 
tinued under our silver purchase law to make large purchases of 
Spanish silver from the Spanish Government which undoubtedly 
have assisted that Government in its conduct of the war. Such 
purchases have not even attracted attention in the press, let alone 
aroused hostile acrimony against us. 

In any event, we should have been following the law and could 
have given critics a perfectly good reason for our action. To assert 
that such a course of self-respecting adherence on our part to a 
historic policy of international law could have dragged us into 
war in Europe does not speak well for the balanced judgment of 
those who make the assertion. 

But our Congress, not altogether unnaturally, may have been in- 
fluenced by a desire to support the objectives of the noninterven- 
tion agreement which had just been entered into in Europe, and at 
that time Congress may not have foreseen that this agreement 
would not be faithfully observed. Congress may not have foreseen 
that instead of becoming a means of equa! treatment toward both 
sides of the combatants in Spain, it would become an engine of 
glaring favoritism toward one side alone—the Rebels—and that 
the legitimate Spanish Government which by law was the only 
side entitled to buy arms would eventually become the only side 
which was unable to buy arms. At all events our Congress in 
January 1937 passed a temporary resolution applying an embargo 
to the sale of arms to both the combatants in Spain. And on May 
1, 1937, this temporary resolution was superseded by Public Resolu- 
tion No. 27. By the language of that resolution the exportation of 
munitions to any foreign State was prohibited on a proclamation 
by the President that “a state of civil strife exists * * * and 
that such civil strife is of a magnitude or is being conducted under 
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such conditions that the ofarms * * * would * * ® 

endanger the peace of the United States.” On the same day, May 

1, 1937, the President imposed the present embargo against Spain. 
TRADITIONS ABANDONED 


Eighth. The results have shown how futile as well as 
novel experiments in international law can be. The United States 
on its part has abandoned a traditional policy to which for a 
century and a half it had carefully adhered as a means of protect- 
ing the peace and stability of nations which, like itself, preferred 
to live not armed to the teeth. It is likely sorely to rue the 
day when that principle was abandoned and when it consented to 
a new nt which may hereafter weight the scale in favor of 
& militaristic and thoroughly armed nation. 

On the other hand, the progress of events during the past 2 years 
in Spain has served to demonstrate the vitality of the Loyalist 
Government and thus has tended to confirm the correctness of 
our Government’s decision when we recognized that Loyalist Gov- 
ernment as representative of the people of Spain. 

To an extent which probably few anticipated, that Loyalist Gov- 
ernment has succeeded in defending itself not only against a sur- 
prise attack by its own rebellious army, but against a powerful 
combination of aggressive interveners by land and sea and air. 
By so doing it has furnished strong evidence of its vitality and of 
the fact that it must be supported by the great mass of the people 
within its territory. Starting without an army of its own, forced 
to organize and train its raw militia, conspicuously lacking in the 
powerful modern guns, planes, and other munitions which have 
been available to its opponents, it has for many months been 
putting up a most surprising and gallant defense against opponents 
who have had every advantage in the way of land and naval 
organization and who are illegally aided both on land and on sea 
by powerful organized forces from Italy and Germany. 

If this Loyalist Government is overthrown, it is evident now that 
its defeat will be solely due to the fact that it has been deprived 
of its right to buy from us and other friendly nations the muni- 
tions necessary for its defense. I cannot believe that our Govern- 
ment or our country would wish to assume such a responsibility. 


POWER WITH PRESIDENT 


Ninth. In short, I have come to the conclusion that the embargo 
imposed under the resolution of May 1, 1937, should be at once 
lifted by the President. By its terms I believe he has the power 


| to take such action. The change in the international situation dur- 


ing the past 2 years would justify such action by him. The em- 
bargo, which by the terms of the law authorizing it was intended 
as a protection against conditions which would endanger the peace 
of the United States, is now shown by the events of the past 2 
years to be itself a source of danger to that peace. Any danger 
that may come to the people of the United States from the situation 
in Spain would arise not from any lawful sale of munitions in our 
markets to the Government of Spain but from the assistance which 
our embargo has given to the enemies of Spain. It is the success of 
the lawless precedents created by those enemies which would con- 
stitute our real danger. There is no reason why we should ourselves 
facilitate and accentuate that danger. There is still less reason why 
we should violate our own historic policy to do so. The prestige 
and safety of our country will not be promoted by abandoning its 
self-respecting traditions, in order to avoid the hostility of reckless 
violators of international law in Europe. 
Henry L. Stimson. 


New York, January 23, 1939. 


[From the New York Times of January 26, 1939] 


Martin Consoy’s LETTER IN RePLy To STIMSON, OPPOSING EMBARGO 
CHANGE 
JANUARY 24, 1939. 
To the Eprror oF THE NEw YorK TIMES: 

In his letter to the New York Times published in your issue of 
today Mr. Henry L. Stimson presents his views “concerning the pres- 
ent situation in Spain and the duties of our own Government and 
people toward that situation.” He adds that “the basic reasons which 
govern my views consist of simple and long-standing principles 
of American international conduct,” and he advocates the lifting of 
the embargo on arms to Spain by Presidential proclamation. My 
own view of the matter differs in that I consider the American rea- 
son for keeping the Spanish embargo is that it conforms to our 
national neutrality policy, and further, that, irrespective of whether 
it should or should not be maintained, the embargo can only be 
removed by the repeal by Congress of a joint resolution of Congress 
adopted on January 8, 1937. 

The neutrality policy of this country was established when the 
United States were formed as a separate nation. The policy was 
declared by the first President of the United States. It was enacted 
in one of the first laws adopted by the Congress of the United States. 
The policy has never been narrowed. Whenever there have been any 
modifications of it they have all been by way of enlargement to make 
it more effective. 

The policy has been extended to include the prohibition of the 
sale of arms and munitions of war. Coming to recent instances, the 
neutrality law, passed August 31, 1935, made the export of arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war from the United States to any 
belligerent state unlawful whenever the President found that there 
existed a state of war between two foreign states. Within a month 
after this enactment the Italian attack on Ethiopia began. On 
October 5, 1935, President Roosevelt issued two proclamations, one 
forbidding shipment of munitions to the belligerents, the other 
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giving notice that American citizens could travel on belligerent ships 
only at their own risk. 
PRESIDENT LACKED AUTHORITY 


When civil war broke out in Spain, July 1936, the President had 
no authority to lay an embargo on the exportation of munitions 
and implements of war to Spain for the use of either side, because 
the then existing neutrality legislation did not apply to a condition 
of civil war. 

Nevertheless, the established policy of the United States was op- 
posed to such traffic and, accordingly, on August 7, 1936, the Assist- 
ant Secretary of State informed all American consular representa~ 
tives in Spain that “in conformity with its well-established policy 
of noninterference with internal affairs in other countries, either in 
time of peace or in the event of civil strife, this Government will, 
of course, scrupulously refrain from any interference whatsoever in 
the unfortunate Spanish situation.” No licenses were issued by the 
Federal Munitions Control Board and none, in fact, was sought, 
until December 1936. Then an American company applied for a li- 
cense to export airplanes and engines to the Loyalist Governmer.t 
of Spain. The Board, which had refused licenses for the exporta- 
tion of arms and munitions to Italy and Ethiopia during the war 
between those countries, was without authority in law to refuse 
licenses to ship such articles to Spain. 

The editor of the British Year Book of International Law, 1937, 
commenting upon this situation, says: 

“With evident regret, therefore, the board felt obliged to issue 
the licenses in the present case, and it did so. The President pub- 
licly expressed his disapproval of the action of the Cuse Co. in re- 
fusing to comply with the Government’s nonintervention policy, 
although he admitted that the company was within its legal rights 
in shipping the airplanes and engines to the Spanish Government. 
At the same time he caused the various governments of Europe 
most directly concerned to be informed of his sincere regrets and 
of the intention of the Government of the United States to con- 
tinue to pursue a policy of strict neutrality in the present civil 
war.” 

The President publicly characterized as “unpatriotic” such ship- 
ments as had been made and deprecated “the unfortunate noncom- 
pliance by an American citizen with this Government’s strict non- 
intervention policy.” 

JOINT RESOLUTION 


Thereupon, on January 8, 1937, Congress passed a joint resolution. 
This is a special act to stop the exportation of arms and munitions 
to Spain. It is founded on the well-established policy of the United 
States which had been violated by the shipments made before 
there was any statute prohibiting them. It reads— 

“That during the existence of the state of civil strife now ob- 
taining in Spain it shall from and after the approval of this resolu- 
tion, be unlawful to export arms, ammunition, or impiements of 
war from any place in the United States to Spain or to any other 
foreign country for transshipment to Spain or for use of either of 
the opposing forces in Spain.” ‘ 

The embargo specifically laid by this resolution can be lifted only 
upon proclamation by the President that the state of war has ceased 
to exist. 

The next step in the expression by Congress of our well-established 
principle of neutrality was the writing into our neutrality statute 
by joint resolution adopted May 1, 1937, of a general provision relat- 
ing to civil strife in any foreign country. The President was thereby 
authorized to establish an embargo by proclamation upon a finding 
by him that a state of civil strife existed in such country and “that 
such civil strife is of a magnitude or is being conducted under such 
conditions that the export of arms, ammunition, or implements of 
war from the United States to such foreign state would threaten or 
endanger the peace of the United States.” 

Upon the same day the President acting under the authority of 
that joint resolution issued a proclamation with relation to Spain 
admonishing all citizens and residents of the United States to ab- 
stain from the exportation of arms, ammunition, or implements of 
war from any place in the United States to Spain or to any other 
State for transportation to or for the use of Spain under the penal- 
ties provided for in this statute. This proclamation had no effect 
upon the embargo existing under the joint resolution of January 8, 
1937, except to permit the President to invoke certain administrative 
Powers given him by the later resolution which had not been con- 
tained in the earlier one. 

Mr. Stimson, in his letter to the Times, refers to the joint resolu- 
tion of January 8 as a “temporary resolution,” which he says “was 
superseded” by that of May 1. Upon that assumption he con- 
tinues by saying that “the embargo imposed under the resolution 
of May 1, 1937, should be at once lifted by the President. By 
its terms I believe he has the power to take such action.” But 
Mr. Stimson ignores the fact that the President has not the power 
to lift the embargo which was imposed by Congress in its joint 
resolution of January 8, 1937, until the state of civil strife has 
ceased in Spain. 

STATEMENT FROM HULL 


Secretary of State Hull, undoubtedly with the advice of the emi- 
nent legal staff in his office, and probably also under the advice of 
the Department of Justice, wrote, on March 21, 1938, to the presi- 
dent of the Foreign Policy Association, New York, the following: 

“It is manifest that the state of civil strife in Spain described in 
the joint resolution of Congress of January 8, 1937, has not ceased 
to exist. Accordingly, even if the proclamation of the President of 
May 1, 1937, were to be revoked (lifting the embargo under the 
general resolution of that date) the prohibition upon the export of 
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arms, emmunition, and implements of war to Spain laid down 
in the joint resolution of Congress approved January 8, 1937, would 
still remain in effect.” 

This conclusion necessarily follows from the well-settled rule of 
statutory construction that when there are two statutes upon the 
same subject, the earlier being special and the later general, the 
special statute remains in force in the absence of an express repeal 
or absolute incompatibility. 

Mr. Stimson stresses what he claims to be the duty of this coun- 
try toward “the recognized Government of Spain.” In his argu- 
ment based thereon he ignores the purpose of our neutrality policy, 
which is to keep us out of European disputes. It does not make 
the slightest difference whether the situation is a state of war 
between two nations or a state of civil war, where aiding by sup- 
plying arms to either or both parties to the war will be productive 
of danger to our peace. 

There is a condition of civil war in Spain. After 2 years of fight- 
ing the insurgents are in control of 35 of the 50 Provinces in Spain, 
and more than half of the population of the country is within 
the territory they control. Sympathy with one side or the other 
has no more to do with the invocation and applicability of our 
policy than would sympathy as between two warring nations. 
When two nations are involved in war it makes no difference, so 
far as our policy is concerned, whether we sympathize with one or 
the other. Our neutrality policy is to assist neither. 

This is not the first time the United States has been urged to 
adapt its neutrality policy to the preference of some of our citizens 
for one or other of foreign combatants. Washington had to face 
exactly that difficulty. France had been on our side in the Revo- 
lution. France, at war with England afterward, presumed upon 
that friendship by acts inconsistent with our neutrality. And 
Washington refused to have our policy of neutrality so invaded. 

So, likewise, when a condition of civil strife exists, our estab- 
lished policy of neutrality is equally applicable. The converse of 
neutrality is assistance to one or another of the belligerent parties. 
In short, the change demanded by those who favor the lifting of 
the present embargo under the circumstances would mean an 
affirmative act of aid and assistance in favor of one of the belliger- 
ent parties as against the other. 

THREAT TO PEACE 


In the present instance insistence upon maintenance of the in- 
tegrity of our well-established policy of neutrality and upon the 
lack of power of the President to lift the embargo imposed by 
Congress in its resolution of January 8, 1937, need not preclude 
us from inquiring whether, if the matter were one of mere tempo- 
rary expediency, the President was well advised in affirming that 
the export of arms and munitions does tend to threaten or endan- 
ger the peace of the United States. 

Within limits there can be no complaint against those who hold 
that the cause of one of the parties to the civil strife in Spain is 
better than the cause of the other party. Those who are endowed 
with sight and hearing are aware that the minds of men and 
women are occupied with the relative merits of the various political 
cults now popular in Europe. 

Where might this lead us? Congress knew by experience how 
easy it is for the acts of citizens to get us into a situation in which 
the peace of the United States would be endangered. How to avoid 
being led into a situation of that kind was a more difficult problem. 

We had been in very much the same position 20 years before 
when the World War started in 1914. We knew the United States 
had no part in the maneuvers that precipitated the declaration 
of war. And we knew, also, that partly through what we did our- 
selves, and might have refrained from doing, we were drawn irre- 
sistibly into the war before it ended. 

Just how and why the United States did get into the Great War 
has been the subject of innumerable volumes. But there were 
some facts concerning which Congress could not be in doubt. 

We did take contracts for arms and munitions, and whether by 
our own choice or because the control of the seas left us no choice 
we did supply, without limit or restraint, arms, munitions, contra- 
band of war, to one set of contestants. We did take pay for all this 
in securities of one set of belligerents. And we thereby exposed 
ourselves to the enmity of the other side. We had made ourselves 
in their eyes their potential enemies, and were exposed by our 
own acts to retaliation by them if the end of the war left them in 
position to retaliate. 

WORLD WAR ACHIEVED NOTHING 


When we had been drawn into the war by the inexorable logic of 
events and had come out of it as participants in victory, we found 
we were left with billions of debt. We paid, or we are still paying, 
a large portion of the cost of the war. What we lost in lives and 
in the wrecked lives of cur wounded, and in the care of these latter, 
likewise go into the account. 

We achieved nothing for ourselves, nor did we succeed in bring- 
ing peace to Europe as was evident in 1935 and is siill more 
evident now. 

Congress surely was justified in insisting that we must try to 
avoid like consequences of avoidable errors. They thought it well, 
while we could still do so without being under the influence of the 
passions that such a war in Europe must engender among us, 
even if we were not participants, to take thought about those ac- 
tions of our own that could be identified as having in any con- 
siderable measure been contributory factors to our entry into 
that war. ; 

The legislation that resulted in 1935, amplified in 1937, undoubt- 
edly represented the sober judgment of the American people. 
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We made these enactments in development of our well-estab- 
lished policy to safeguard the peace of the United States. We 
made them because we concluded, by our costly experience, that 
our established policy had to be extended. 

We abandoned the profitable business of selling arms and muni- 
tions. We abandoned the more deceptive expectation of profits 
from lending money on Government securities. We put behind 
us the indignation aroused by loss of lives that came from traveling 
on ships of belligerent nations. We cut clear of all the disputes 
that came when a neutral nation tried to maintain its place on the 
sea against the action of belligerents. And we decided that the 
favor and profit to be drawn from belligerents benefiting by our 
arms, munitions, and credits was too dearly bought at the price 
of the threat and danger to the peace of the United States in- 
volved in such transactions. 

It is true that in the neutrality legislation of 1935 and 1937 the 
major preoccupation of Congress was directed to the possibility of 
a world war. But as long ago as 1912, having in mind the supreme 
desirability of peace in this hemisphere, Congress provided for 
embargoes upon the exportation of arms or ammunition “when- 
ever the President shall find that in any American country condi- 
tions of domestic violence exist which are promoted by the use of 
arms or munitions of war procured from the United States.” 


ARMS PROHIBITIONS 


By an amendment of 1922 the resolution was extended to in- 
clude, in addition, “any country in which the United States exer- 
cises extra-territorial jurisdiction,” and the President’s authority 
was broadened by authorizing him to include cases where condi- 
tions of domestic violence “are or may be” promoted by the use 
of munitions procured from the United States. 

Under this law proclamations have been issued prohibiting ship- 
ments of arms to Mexico, to China, to Honduras, to Cuba, to 
Nicaragua, and to Brazil. 

On May 28, 1934, the sale of arms and munitions of war to 
Paraguay and Bolivia, then engaged in armed conflict in the 
Chaco, was prohibited. 

When these laws were adopted the United States was not the 
only possible purveyor of arms and munitions. But the United 
States did not make its policy contingent upon adoption of the 
same policy by others. 

Need we be surprised, therefore, that when the Spanish civil 
war developed Congress expressed no concern for the fact that 
arms and munitions could be purchased elsewhere by one or both 
of the parties to the civil strife. The peace of the United States 
was held to be of greater importance than the competition in 
manufacture and sale of arms. 

We are to suppose that Congress had in mind something other 
than a theoretical gesture, and that the President when he said 
he found a condition that would threaten and endanger the peace 
of the United States if we sent arms to Spain meant just what 
he said. 

There is no need for doubt on that point. 

There were present all the elements necessary to “threaten and 
endanger the peace of the United States” sooner or later, and to 
threaten and endanger it not in relation to Spain alone but to 
the much more potent forces that have transformed all Europe into 
armed camps. 

So far as the United States could go to avoid being drawn into 
danger by acts of its own, Congress and the President were bound 
to go, and the people of the United States resolutely desired them 
to go. 

REBELS BOMB FOREIGN SHIPS 

If we were to seek evidence that the precautions then taken 
were well advised, we have only to recall the bare outlines of what 
has happened since. A Norwegian ship had been sunk in December 
1936; a French ship bombed in January 1937; three British ships 
in February, and two French ships in March. The bombing of 
French and British ships in the harbors of Barcelona and Valencia 
has been a frequent feature of the news during the past 2 years. 

We in the United States can be well content to have no imme- 
diate interest in such news. Nor can we limit this consideration 
to the civil strife in Spain as a separate entity. We must recall 
that week in September last when peace and war hung in the bal- 
ance and when the frontier between France and Spain was plainly 
marked as one of the battlegrounds included in the plans of the 
two great rival forces that from hour to hour seemed likely to be 
engaged in a conflict by which European civilization would have 
been destroyed. 

The threat of general war has not yet passed. And yet, with 
that danger facing us, with the prospect that the utmost exertion 
may be required to maintain the security of the United States in 
the midst of a toppling civilization, there are those who Seriously 
and with unaccountable insistence demand that our well-estab- 
lished policy shall now be reversed. 

It is demanded that legislation designed to keep this Nation at 
peace shall be replaced by legislation that would lead to our again 
being trapped into war. 

In my humble judgment, the people of the United States will 
have none of it. 

Conditions that “would threaten and endanger the peace of the 
United States” are not to be lightly passed over, even if the desire 
of those who seek the change is to improve the chances of one of 
the contending elements in the Spanish strife. 
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Our preferences, either as to Spain or as to the world at large, 
may be as the poles apart, but when it comes to endangering de- 
liberately the peace of the United States over the quarrels of other 
perpen, the solid good sense of the American people is certain to 
prevail. 

Yours truly, 
MarTIN Consoy. 


[From the New York Times of January 31, 1939] 
TExT OF REPLY OF BURLINGHAM AND JESSUP TO CONBOY’s LETTER 


To the Eprror oF THE NEw YorK TIMES: 

Martin Conboy’s letter, published in your issue of January 26, 
contains statements which cannot remain unchallenged as a basis 
for the immediate policy of the United States toward Spain or for 
the future policy of this country. Mr. Stimson’s letter, which Mr. 
Conboy seeks to rebut, is in itself the answer to some of Mr. Con- 
boy’s arguments, but others of them are directed to points on 
which Mr. Stimson did not elaborate. 

Mr. Conboy starts from the fundamental fallacy that the existing 
embargo on exportation of arms to Spain rests upon the historic 
neutrality policy of the United States. It is surprising that so able 
a lawyer should be thus misled by the popular misuse of the con- 
fusing and inaccurate label of “neutrality act” which has been 
pinned on the joint resolution of May 1, 1937. The joint resolution 
of January 8, 1937, dealing specially with Spain, is not even popu- 
larly called a “neutrality act’ and cannot be so considered. 


BELLIGERENCY UNRECOGNIZED 


It is elementary that the historic neutrality policy of the United 
States formulated by Washington and Jefferson was designed to 
protect the rights and to enforce the duties of the United States 
when we were neutral during a foreign war. The Spanish arms- 
enibargo resolution sought neither to protect neutral rights nor to 
fulfill neutral duties. Our neutrality statutes as enacted from the 
earliest days of this country down to the present do, of course, 
apply to civil wars, but, with the exception of provisions to prevent 
organizing hostile expeditions in our country, only when the 
United States has recognized the belligerency of the contending 
forces. 

Neither the United States nor other governments have recognized 
the belligerency of the Franco or the Loyalist forces. We know that 
Franco has repeatedly sought to obtain such recognition and that 
it has constantly been denied to him. When there is no belligerency 
there is no neutrality, and when there is no neutrality there is no 
neutral duty or neutrality policy. 

In 1895 Attorney General Harmon gave an opinion concerning 
the shipment of arms to Cuba, where there was then a rebellion 
against Spain. He told the Secretary of State: 

“International law takes no account of a mere insurrection, con- 
fined within the limits of a country, which has not been protracted 
or successful enough to secure for those engaged in it recognition 
as belligerents by their own government or by foreign govern- 
ments, * * ® 

“Neither Spain nor any other country has recognized the Cuban 
insurgents as belligerents. They are, therefore, simply Spanish 
citizens with whom Spain is dealing within her own borders, and 
the fact that, by common report, they are engaged in armed resist- 
ance to her authority is merely a circumstance of suspicion to be 
considered in any inquiry which may be had concerning the con- 
duct of persons within the United States who may be suspected of 
hostile intentions toward Spain. * * * 

APPLICABLE TO SPAIN 


Substitute “Franco” for “Cuban” and that opinion is applicable 
tc the existing situation in Spain. Similarly, when civil war was 
raging in Mexico in 1912, Secretary Bryan wrote to the Mexican 
Ambassador as follows: 

“* * * Iam constrained to call to your attention the obvious 
fact that since there is now no recognized state of belligerency in 
Mexico, the rules and laws governing warfare and the conduct of 
neutrals are not involved. In other words, under the present situa- 
tion, so far as the commerce of Mexico with other countries is con- 
cerned, the status is one of peace and no interdiction of any kind 
exists against commerce in any form outside the jurisdiction of 
Mexico. 

“The duties of neutrality under the law of nations cannot be 
either expanded or constricted by national legislation.” 

These statements represent the traditional policy and the sound 
legal position of the United States in regard to foreign civil wars. 
There have been a large number of revolutions and civil wars in 
European countries since the United States became a Nation, but in 
no one of them have we adopted an embargo act like the joint 
resolution of January 8, 1937. Far from being consistent with tra- 
ditional American policy, it is a distinct departure from it. 

In regard to Latin-American civil wars, our policy has been 
different; but it by no means fits the picture which Mr. Conboy 
paints. He refers to the joint resolution of 1912 which empowered 
the President to impose embargoes upon shipments of arms to 
Latin-American countries in which civil war existed. He refers 
also to the amendment of 1922, which extended this power to 
cover countries in which we have extraterritorial rights—notably 
China. 

He apparently failed to notice Mr. Stimson’s brief sketch of the 
actions taken under those resolutions. Nor did Mr. Conboy point 
out the fact that in most instances those embargo acts have been 
applied to help the recognized government to put down the 
rebellion. 
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President Taft used the joint resolution of 1912 shortly after 
its passage to help the recognized government of Mexico and to 
keep supplies from going to the rebels. In 1914 President Wilson 
raised the embargo when he found that it hampered the Carranza 
government from getting arms across the American border while 
his opponent, Huerta, controlling the Atlantic ports, was able to 
import them freely from Europe. This is a clear analogy to the 
present Spanish situation in which Franco, controlling the coast, 
imports his arms from Italy and Germany. 

COOLIDGE PRECEDENT 


Under President Coolidge the United States sold arms to the 
Mexican Government while forbidding shipments to the Mexi- 
can revolutionists. Secretary Hughes declared that “the refusal 
to aid the established government would have thrown our moral 
influence upon the side of those who were challenging the peace 
and order of Mexico and we should have incurred a large responsi- 
bility for the consequent disturbances. We were * * * exer- 
cising our undoubted right to sell arms to the existing govern- 
ment.” Secretary Kellogg followed a like course. 

In 1926 President Coolidge, when civil war broke out in Nica- 
ragua, first embargoed all shipments to that country, but when 
he found that the revolutionists were obtaining arms from other 
countries, he informed the recognized Nicaraguan Government that 
licenses would be issued for shipments of arms to it. “It would 
be thoroughly inconsistent,” he told Congress, “for this country 
not to support the government recognized by it while the revo- 
lutionists were receiving arms and munitions abroad.” 

In 1930 the United States followed the same policy in regard to 
Brazil, Secretary Stimson declaring that it was “our regular action 
under similar circumstances. * * * We are acting according to 
general principles of international law. Those principles declare 
that where we are in friendly relations, through diplomatic chan- 
nels, with a government which has been recognized as the legitimate 
government of a country, that government is entitled to the ordi- 
nary rights of any government to buy arms in this country; while 
the people who are opposing and trying to overthrow that govern- 
ment and are not yet recognized as belligerents are not entitled 
to that right.” 

This action was justified by the Pan-American Treaty signed at 
Habana in 1928 and since ratified by the United States. This treaty 
is not mentioned by Mr. Conboy, although it was mentioned by 
Mr. Stimson. Spain, to be sure, is not a party to it and it therefore 
does not control the action of the United States with respect to 
Spain but it is nonetheless a convincing illustration of our policy 
on this subject. 

ARMS FOR REBELS BANNED 

By the treaty we agreed “to forbid the traffic in arms and war 
material, except when intended for the government, while the 
belligerency of the rebels has not been recognized, in which latter 
case the rules of neutrality shall be applied.” 

To summarize, it may be said that the policy of the United 
States in foreign civil wars has been— 

When the civil war was in Europe, to do nothing in the way of 
restricting the commerce in arms; 

When the civil war was in Latin America, to prevent arms from 
reaching the rebels but to help the recognized government to obtain 
them. 

Why, then, did Congress pass the Spanish arms embargo resolu- 
tion of January 8, 1987? Secretary Hull has authoritatively stated 
the reason in his letter to Senator Prrrman on May 12, 1938. In 
that letter he referred to the formation in Europe of the Spanish 
nonintervention committee. The law of January 8, 1937, was 
designed to enable the United States to assist in this policy of 
nonintervention. As Mr. Stimson pointed out, the nonintervention 
agreement was “flagrantly violated” by Italy and Germany and “at 
once became a mockery and a failure.” The specific reason for 
passing a law contrary to our historic policy has therefore ceased to 
exist. 

Mr. Conboy also takes up the joint resolution of May 1, 1937, 
commonly miscalled the Neutrality Act. Mr. Stimson, in his letter, 
gave his opinion that this general law, which provides for all cases 
of civil strife that may affect the peace and safety of the United 
States, superseded the specific resolution of January 8, which applied 
only to the Spanish civil war. 

SUPREME COURT RULING 


This opinion Mr. Conboy sweeps away by invoking a canon of 
statutory construction that a general law does not repeal a special 
law “in the absence of an express repeal or absolute incompati- 
bility.” But canons of construction are not absolute rules of law; 
they are only generalizations designed to aid courts in determining 
legislative intent. Moreover, the canon invoked by Mr. Conboy 
cannot be stated in such sweeping terms. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has said that “if the 
latter act covers the whole subject of the first, and embraces new 
provisions, plainly showing that it was intended as a substitute for 
the first act, it will operate as a repeal of that act” (United States 
v. Tynen, 11 Wall. 88). 

The standard treatise on statutory construction quotes the fol- 
lowing as a summary of the general principle touching implied 
repeals: “Where the later or revising statute clearly covers the 
whole subject matter of antecedent acts, and it plainly appears 
to have been the purpose of the legislature to give expression in it 
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to the whole law on the subject, the latter is held to be repealed 
by necessary implication” (Sutherland, vol. I, p. 465). 

It seems clear that the law of May 1, 1937, did cover the whole 
subject of civil strife in foreign countries which had been dealt 
with in a particular way in the preceding law of January 8. 

The Supreme Court has also declared that “As a general rule it 
is not open to controversy, that where a new statute covers the 
whole subject matter of an old one, adds offenses, and prescribes 
different penalties for those enumerated in the old law, that then 
the former statute is repealed by implication; as the provisions of 
both cannot stand together” (Norris v. Crocker, 13 How., 429). 

The law of May 1, 1937, changes the penalties prescribed in the 
law of January 8 by adding to them a provision for the forfeiture 
of the property exported in violation of the law and of the vessel 
or vehicle containing the same. It also, by section 6, makes it a 
penal offense for an American vessel to carry the arms, etc., 
enumerated in the President’s proclamation. Furthermore, the 
law of January 8 empowers the President to put an end to the 
embargo only when he finds that “the state of civil strife now 
obtaining in Spain” has “ceased to exist.” On the other hand, the 
law of May 1 authorizes the President to repeal the embargo if he 
finds that a state of civil strife still exists but that the character 
of that strife has changed. 


INTENT OF CONGRESS 


What is the evidence of the intent of Congress? The so-called 
Neutrality Acts of 1935 and 1936 dealt only with international 
wars, not with civil wars. When the Spanish War broke out, 
therefore, our statutory law was not applicable and for the reason 
already stated Congress passed the Spanish Embargo Act of Janu- 
ary 8, 1937. 

In reporting to the Senate the bill which became the so-called 
Neutrajity Act of May 1, 1937, the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committe said that the new bill “does extend the provisions of 
the existing law to foreign states wherein civil strife exists of such 
a magnitude and conducted under such conditions that the export 
of arms, ammunition, and implements of war from the United 
States to said foreign state would threaten and endanger our 
peace.” 

The provisions of the resolution of May 1, 1937, were evidently 
designed to prescribe the rules to be followed in all cases of civil 
strife and those rules were different from those in the resolution 
of January 8. The President must have assumed that this law of 
May 1, 1937, superseded and repealed the law of January 8. That 
earlier law had itself imposed an embargo on shipments of arms 
to Spain and had specified the articles embargoed. Yet on May 
1, the day the later act was passed, the President issued his procla- 
mation under the law of that date. The proclamation declares 
that: 

“Whereas section 1 of the joint resolution of Congress approved 
May 1, 1937 * * *” authorizes him to proclaim an embargo 
when civil strife in a foreign state is of such character as to make 
it necessary to preserve the peace of the United States, therefore, 
he finds that the civil strife in Spain was of the character con- 
templated by the law, and accordingly he proclaimed an embargo. 
He specifically enumerated, as required by the law of May 1, the 
articles which were covered by the proclamation. 

If the embargo imposed by the law of January 8, 1937, was still 
in force after May 1, why should the President proclaim another 
embargo? And if the law of January 8 still controlled the situa- 
tion regarding exports to Spain, how could the President add many 
new articles which that law did not ban when that law gave him 
no authority to change the lists? 

AVOIDING INTERVENTION 


The conclusion is inevitable that the President believed that the 
law of May 1 superseded the law of January 8, as Mr. Stimson claims 
that it did. No congressional voice was raised in opposition to that 
conclusion thus publicly evidenced. Great weight, says the Supreme 
Court, “will be given to the contemporaneous construction by de- 
partment officials, who were called upon to act under the law and to 
carry its provisions into effect” (United States v. Hill, 120 U. S. 169). 
The President’s action was contemporaneous and outweighs the con- 
trary position publicly announced 10 months later by Secretary Hull. 

One further point: The law of May 1, 1937, provides that “when- 
ever, in the judgment of the President, the conditions which have 
caused him to issue any proclamation under the authority of this 
section have ceased to exist he shall revoke the same. * * *” 

As already pointed out, the conditions which caused him to issue 
his proclamations were the existence of the Nonintervention Com- 
mittee in Eurcpe and the belief that the United States might become 
involved if it stood out against that cooperative effort and thus 
caused its defeat. 

The effort has been defeated by Mussolini and Hitler; the basic 
conditions have changed and the revocation of the embargo by the 
President would be fully in accord with the statute. It would 
further mark a return to our historic policy of avoiding intervention 
in European civil wars by following a strict hands-off policy instead 
of taking affirmative action which, as events have demonstrated, 
inevitably affects the outcome of a struggle in which we profess not 
to be concerned. 

CHARLES C. BURLINGHAM. 
PHILIP C. JESSUP. 
NEw York, January 30, 1939. 
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[From the New York Times of February 2, 1939] 


SECRETARY HULL ON EMBARGO—HIS OPINION ON THE JOINT RESOLU- 
TION Is CITED BY Mr. CONBOY 


To the Eprror oF THE NEw YorK TIMES: 

In their letter to the New York Times, published in your issue 
of today, Charles C. Burlingham and Philip C. Jessup seek to dis- 
pose of an enactment of Congress by the pronouncement that “the 
conclusion is inevitable that the President believed that the law of 
May - superseded the law of January 8, as Mr. Stimson claims that 
it did.” 

If the conclusion is inevitable, one would expect the Secretary 
of State so to regard it. If the belief of the President had been 
as stated, how could the Secretary of State have expressed the 
contrary belief? 

And yet Secretary Hull is publicly on record with an unqualified 
declaration that if the proclamation of the President of May 1, 
1937, were to be revoked, the act of Congress of January 8, 1937, 
would still remain in effect. 

CHANGE ALLED UNWARRANTED 

Secretary Hull wrote this in a letter to Raymond Leslie Buell. 
The letter was published in the New York Times of March 23, 1938. 
The following quotations from the Secretary's communication will 
suffice to dispose of the unwarranted assumption indulged in by 
Messrs. Burlingham and Jessup as to the President’s belief. Secre~- 
tary Hull writes: 

“After careful consideration of all the facts, I am of the opinion 
that there has been no change in the situation in Spain such as 
to warrant the President in revoking his proclamation of May 1, 
1937, prohibiting the exportation of arms, ammunition, or imple- 
ments of war to that country. 

“Furthermore, I desire to call your attention in this connection 
to the provisions of another joint resolution of Congress, approved 
January 8, 1937, which is likewise still in force.” 

And later in the same letter: 

“Even if the proclamation of the President of May 1, 1937, were 
to be revoked, the prohibition upon the export of arms, ammuni- 
tion, and implements of war to Spain laid down in the joint 
resolution of Congress approved January 8, 1937, would still remain 
in effect.” 

HOLDS RESOLUTION WOULD STAND 

Therefore, we have Messrs, Burlingham and Jessup urging the 
President to revoke the proclamation of May 1, 1937, on the assump- 
tion that there then will be no Spanish embargo, despite the 
unequivocal declaration of Secretary of State Hull that in case of 
such revocation the joint resolution of January 8, 1937, “would 
still remain in effect.” 

In matters of foreign affairs the Secretary of State is at least the 
adviser of the Executive. The Department of State exists for the 
guidance of the President. The State Department prepares what 
proclamations the President signs. To the President’s signature is 
added the official signature of the Secretary of State under the 
words “By the President,” and the seal of the United States is 
affixed by the Secretary. 

The Secretary of State has to be aware of the obligations and 
the restraints to which he, as well as the President, is subject 
under law. 

As between the responsible authority of Secretary Hull, resting 
as it must on scrupulous concern for law and facts, and the de- 
tached, informal, and unofficial opinion of these gentlemen as to 
what was in the mind of the President, there is no difficulty of 


choice. 
MARTIN CONBOY. 


New York, January 31, 1939. 


Reciprocal-Trade Agreements and Their Effect 
Upon American Dairy Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOWARD W. SMITH 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 8, 1939 


ADDRESS BY WOODBURY WILLOUGHBY BEFORE VIRGINIA 
STATE DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION, OLD POINT COMFORT, 
VA., JANUARY 26, 1939 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
address by Woodbury Willoughby, delivered before the annual 
convention of the Virginia State Dairymen’s Association, Old 
Point Comfort, Va., January 26, 1939. Mr. Willoughby is 
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an economic analyst in the Division of Trade Agreements of 
the Department of State. The address is as follows: 


Those of us in Washington working on trade agreements are well 
aware that some dairymen, particularly in the northeastern and 
north central parts of the country, believe that duty reductions on 
certain dairy products, granted by the United States in trade agree- 
ments, have affected their interests adversely. Individuals well 
known in the dairy industry have been among those who have criti- 
cized both specific concessions and the program as a whole. As this 
criticism has been given considerable circulation in papers and 
journals read by farmers, it will, no doubt, have come to the atten- 
tion of some of you present today. I am, therefore, doubly appre- 
ciative of your courtesy in inviting me here. It is in keeping with 
the fine spirit of open-mindedness and fair play in the discussion of 
public questions which is traditional with our State. 

Before I start a detailed discussion of trade agreements there are 
several things that I want to make clear. In the first place, I am 
not here for the purpose of trying to convince you the dairymen 
should be willing to make sacrifices resulting from reductions in our 
duties on dairy products in order to promote the general welfare. 
On the contrary, I am convinced that if you have a complete picture 
of the situation you will realize that the trade-agreements program 
as a whole is of decided benefit to the dairy industry; that critics 
have largely ignored the advantages of the program as a whole to the 
dairy industry and have grossly exaggerated the significance of the 
reductions that have been granted by the United States in its duties 
upon dairy products. In brief, these critics have failed to see the 
forest for the trees. 

First of all, I am going to tell you briefly what these agreements 
are and how they are made. I shail then discuss what has been done 
in these agreements and how, in my opinion, they have affected the 
dairy industry. 

A reciprocal-trade agreement is essentially an agreement between 
the United States and a foreign country providing for a mutual 
relaxation of excessive restrictions upon trade. Usually the com- 
modities with respect to which we grant concessions are ones that 
we import chiefly from the country with which the agreement is 
made, and, similarly, we seek from the foreign country concessions 
with respect to commodities of which we are the chief supplier, 
Other provisions of the agreement are designed to insure that the 
foreign country will not discriminate against any of our commerce 
by making our products pay a higher import duty than is applied 
to the products of some third country, by inequitable allocation 
of foreign exchange or by any other means. We, of course, must 
offer the same guaranty with respect to the commerce of the 
country with which the agreement is made. 

There is considerable misunderstanding about how trade agree- 
ments are made. Some people appear to think that these agree- 
ments are made exclusively by the State Department. This is 
entirely wrong. They are joint products of all of the great de- 
partments and other agencies of the Government which, because of 
their trained personnel and vast body of information, collected 
over a period of many years, are in the best position to know the 
probable effects of concessions obtained and granted in trade agree- 
ments. 

As a result of this arrangement our negotiators have available 
very comprehensive information concerning the items under con- 
sideration. Representatives of foreign countries with which we 
have negotiated agreements have been amazed at the completeness 
of the knowledge that our negotiators have of trade in concession 
items. In fact, we find not infrequently that we know more about 
some aspects of the foreign trade of the other country than do its 
own negotiators. 

Questions regarding agricultural concessions are referred to the 
United States Department of Agriculture. With respect to other 
aspects of the program the participation of other agencies, such as 
the Department of Commerce and the Tariff Commission, is equally 
helpful. 

While exhaustive study of information accumulaied and kept up 
to date by Government agencies is essential, it is of no less impor- 
tance to know the views of interested producers, businessmen, and 
others outside of the Government. It is for this reason that, before 
negotiations with another country are initiated, public notice is 
given of intention to negotiate a trade agreement with that country. 
There is also made public a list of all products upon which the 
United States may consider granting a concession. All persons who 
believe that they may be affected by a concession in the proposed 
agreement are, therefore, in a position either to attend the public 
hearing which, in each case, is held in Washington prior to the 
opening of negotiations, or to state their views in writing. In 
either case, the information provided or views expressed are made 
available through the Committee for Reciprocity Information, es- 
tablished by the President especially for this purpose, to the ex- 
perts of the Government directly concerned with the negotiations. 

Before talking about the benefits to the dairy industry, I am going 
to discuss the concessions that the United States has granted to 
other countries on dairy products. In the negotiation of trade 
agreements it is, of course, necessary for us to grant concessions. 
It is obvious, moreover, that when the United States enters into 
agreements, as it has, with a large number of countries, accounting 
for more than 60 percent of its trade, and obtains many hundreds 
of valuable concessions, it in turn must grant concessions on @ con- 
siderable variety of products. 
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In the course of oer negotiations a few moderate reductions have 
been made in the import duties on dairy products. In agreements 
with European countries reductions were granted for Swiss, Edam, 
Gouda, Roquefort, Blue-mold, Bryndza, and Gruyére process 
cheeses. Except for Swiss-type cheese, which is produced in rather 
limited areas in this country in amounts too small to have an ap- 
preciable effect dairy farmers as a whole, these cheeses are 
virtually noncompetitive with domestic products. 

Discussions with to dairy products have centered about 
concessions that the United States granted to Canada. In the 
first agreement with that country, which went into effect on 
January 1, 1936, moderate reductions were made in the duties on 
Cheddar cheese and on a limited quantity of cream. In the new 
agreement, which became effective on the first of this month, the 
duties on Cheddar cheese and cream were reduced somewhat 
further. Unim) t concessions were also granted with respect 
to limited quantities of whole milk and to skim milk and butter- 


It can be stated categorically that none of these concessions will 
have an appreciable effect upon the income of American dairy pro- 
ducers as a whole. Experience under the first agreement with 
Canada makes it safe to say that the concessions in the new agree- 
ment will not materially affect the prices received by dairy farmers 
for their milk, even in the border States where competition from 
Canada is most feared, and that for all practical purposes the 
prices received by producers in Virginia will not be affected at all. 

From the standpoint of value of trade involved the concession on 
Cheddar cheese is the most important. The United States import 
duty established in the agreement is 4 cents per pound but not 
less than 25 percent ad valorem, as compared with 7 cents per 
pound, but not less than 35 percent ad valorem provided in the 
Tariff Act of 1930. 

Practically all of the cheese imported into the United States 
from Canada is of the Cheddar type. Canada also is by far the 
leading source of our imports of that type of cheese. In most years 
since the World War imports have not amounted to as much as 1 
percent of our domestic production of Cheddar, though in 1 year, 
1927, the proportion rose to a little over 4 percent. In 1936, the 
first year under the earlier agreement, imports were equal to 2.2 
percent of domestic production, and in the next year, 1937, fell to 
less than 1 percent. In 1938 imports dropped still further, being 
little more than one third as great as in 1937. 

These figures dispose of the charge that imports are injuring 
our cheese industry. The simple fact is that imports always have 
been too small to have a substantial effect upon the price of 
Cheddar cheese in this country, and there is every reason to believe 
that this situation will continue. 

From the standpoint of the dairy producer, it is obvious that 
the Cheddar concession can be entirely ignored. Only about one- 
twentieth of his milk goes into Cheddar, and imports of that 
product in terms of milk are microscopic in comparison with total 
milk production. 

The other dairy concessions are even less significant to dairy 
producers. On cream the import duty was reduced to 28.3 cents 
per gallon as compared with 56.6 cents per gallon in the 1930 Tariff 
Act. To be absolutely certain, however, that the interests of 
American dairymen will be fully protected, the agreement provides 
that the lowered rate shall apply to not more than one and one- 
half million gallons. Imports in excess of that amount, which is 
less than one-fifth of 1 percent of our domestic production of 
cream, would have to pay the high rate established by the tariff act. 

Some indication of what to expect from the new rate can be had 
from our experience under the earlier Canadian agreement, when 
the import duty stood at 35 cents per gallon (as compared with 
56.6 cents in the 1930 Tariff Act). In no year was one-tenth of 
the quota of one and one-half million gallons filled. In 1936 im- 
ports totaled 44,000 gallons; in 1937, 137,000 gallons; and in 1938, 
three-tenths of 1 percent of the quota, or 5,100 gallons. 

The concessions on milk can be dismissed as insignificant to our 
dairymen. The reduced rate of 314 cents per gallon on whole milk 
preserves considerable protection for domestic producers and, more- 
over, applies only to 3,000,000 gallons, as compared with our do- 
mestic production of more than eleven and one-half billion gal- 
lons. The binding of the present duties on skim milk and butter- 
milk and a reduction from 3 to 144 cents per pound of the duty on 
dried buttermilk affect a trade of very small proportions. 

Before leaving the subject of dairy imports there is one other 
point that I wish to mention. In addition to the duties, imports 
of dairy products, especially milk and cream, are strictly regulated by 
measures designed to insure that they will not endanger the health 
of consumers in this country. The Food and Drugs Act provides for 
the exclusion of all food products which are dangerous to the health 
of the people of the United States. Furthermore, the Federal Milk 
Control Act of 1927 provides for special sanitary regulations includ- 
ing inspection for milk and cream imported into this country. No 
fluid milk or cream may be imported unless the person by whom it 
is shipped or transported has a permit from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture of the United States. In addition to this Federal legisla- 
tion there are, of course, the various State laws and municipal or- 
dinances which apply to imported dairy products, particularly milk 
and cream. Such regulations are in nowise modified by the trade 
agreements. The United States retains the right to enforce any 
sanitary regulation necessary to protect the health of its citizens 
and of its dairy herds. 
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As I have shown you the duty reductions which have been made 
on dairy products are so moderate and carefully guarded that dairy 
producers need not fear injury. I should now like to discuss the 
benefits which the dairy industry is receiving from the trade- 
agreements program and show you why, in my opinion, these bene- 
fits clearly outweigh any possible disadvantages resulting from the 
duty reductions made by the United States. 

The profitableness of dairying in the United States depends largely 
upon the purchasing power of the American public. I need not 
dwell at length on this point, which is doubtless well known to most 
of you. The price that the farmer obtains for his milk is in the 
long run determined by supply and demand. The supply, of 
course, depends upon a number of things, such as the number of 
milk cows on farms, the cost of feed, conditions of pastures, and 
so forth. Imports, as I have shown, are unimportant as a factor 
affecting the supply. 

Consumer demand, on the other hand, depends largely upon 
general business conditions. When business is active and em- 
ployment and pay rolls large, the demand for dairy products is 
correspondingly strong, and increased quantities cam be sold at 
profitable prices. When business is depressed the demand for 
dairy products falls off and prices drop. 

It follows that a tariff policy which contributes to the im- 
provement of economic conditions in the United States is ob- 
viously advantageous to the dairy industry. A tariff policy which 
contributes to the economic depression is just as obviously dis- 
advantageous to the dairy industry. The trade-agreements pro- 
gram, through the reduction of trade barriers and the restora- 
tion of foreign trade, is a major force promoting recovery in 
the United States and therefore is a major force stimulating pur- 
chasing power for dairy and other products. 

The trade-agreements program has been in effect for 414 years. 
During that period we have negotiated agreements with 19 coun- 
tries, accounting for nearly 60 percent of our total foreign trade. 
In the course of these agreements concessions have been obtained 
for many hundreds of commodities entering into our export trade 
Substantial benefits have been obtained for such important Vir- 
ginia products as tobacco, apples, textiles, and lumber. In 10 of 
the 19 agreements now in effect concessions have been obtained 
for tobacco and tobacco manufactures. Especially valuable are 
concessions obtained for apples in all but two of the agreements. 

As most of you probably know, our export trade, like our import 
trade, in dairy products has never been large in comparison with 
the total domestic production. Nevertheless, concessions have 
been obtained in the agreements thus far concluded which are of 
considerable value to the industry. 

Prepared milk—condensed, evaporated, dried, and malted—is the 
principal item in our exports of dairy products. In recent years 
such exports have moved chiefly to Caribbean countries and to the 
Philippine Islands. Concessions on prepared-milk products ex- 
ported from the United States have been obtained from trade- 
agreement countries, which include some of our important cus- 
tomers for these commodities. 

Brazil, Colombia, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, and 
Costa Rica reduced their duties on various American dairy prod- 
ucts, in some cases by as much as 68 percent. Through the ex- 
tension of most-favored-nation treatment to the products of the 
United States through the trade agreements, Canada has given 
more favorable treatment to American butter and certain types of 
cheese, and France has given improved treatment to condensed 
milk and infants’ milk foods from the United States. 

Several of the British colonies bound against increase the exist- 
ing margin of preference in favor of evaporated milk produced in 
the British Empire. Ceylon assured that a margin of preference 
would not be established on milk foods. Newfoundland assured 
that no margin of preference would be established on preserved, 
sterilized, or condensed milk. Bermuda bound the margin of pref- 
erence on fresh cream. Bahamas bound the preference margin 
on unsweetened milk. 

Of course dairy farmers are interested not only in concessions 
obtained for dairy products but, indirectly, in all other concessions 
obtained for American products. When producers of other prod- 
ucts obtain foreign markets for their goods, their purchasing power 
for dairy products and all other goods is increased. As I pointed 
out earlier in my talk, the prosperity of the dairy farmer depends 
upon the prosperity of the country as a whole. By promoting 
domestic recovery, trade agreements are benefiting the dairy 
industry. 

There is another benefit to dairy producers which is often over- 
looked. By expanding market cutlets both at home and abroad for 
the great staple crops of this country, trade agreements tend to 
check a shift to dairy production. If the cotton, corn-hog, and 
wheat producer cannot market his great surpluses abroad he will 
use his land for forage, meat, and dairy products, thus further 
aggravating the already keen domestic competition in these 
branches of agriculture. 

An indication of the extent to which trade agreements are aid- 
ing general recovery is provided by trade trends since the program 
was adopted. Since 1934 our exports have increased about $1,000,- 
000,000, from $2,100,000,000 in that year to an estimated $3,100,- 
000,000 in 1938. Imports have increased from $1,700,000,000 to an 
estimated $2,000,000,000 in the same period. 

Unfortunately it is not possible to measure precisely how much 
of this is due to trade agreements. There afe too many other 
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factors that affect foreign trade to be able to isolate the effects 
of one factor. It can, nevertheless, be said with absolute certainty 
that our trade is very substantially greater than it would have been 
without the agreements. Not only is this evident from the fact 
that the reduction of duties and other trade barriers must neces- 
sarily make possible greater trade, but also from the fact that trade 
with the countries with which agreements have been concluded 
has expanded more rapidly than trade with other countries. 

In the 12 months ending June 30, 1938, our total exports to trade- 
agreement countries were 66 percent higher than the average of 
the 2 years immediately before trade agreements were effective, 
while our exports to nonagreement countries, on the other hand, 
were 48 percent higher. If we consider farm products alone the 
situation is even more striking. Our exports of agricultural com- 
modities to trade-agreement countries in the 12 months ending 
June 1938 were 55 percent higher than in the preceding year, while 
exports to nonagreement countries were but 3 percent higher. 

Another aspect of the trade-agreements program which is all too 
often overlooked, but which is nonetheless important, concerns 
ccnsumer benefits. So far as concerns their immediate economic 
interests, there is, for farmers, just one final purpose and test of 
the trade-agreements program. It is the same test that applies to 
every other group in our population. That test is whether, and if 
so how far, the program increases what the economists call “real 
income”—that is, income in terms of purchasing power. All of us, 
whether farmers or not, are accustomed as a matter of habit to 
think first of all in terms of money income; but we all know that 
what really counts in the end is what that money will buy. 

As a means of increasing real farm income the trade-agreements 
program has advantages which are unique. It is a double-edged 
instrument. On one edge it enhances agriculture’s gross income by 
hewing a path through the wilderness of trade barriers throughout 
the world which has so greatly restricted market outlets at home 
and abroad for farm and other products. On the other edge it 
increases agriculture’s net income by hewing down excessive tariff 
rates in our own tariff act, thus increasing the purchasing power 
of all consumer incomes, including those of farmers. In short, the 
interests of agriculture as a whole are aided from both the producer 
and the consumer standpoint. 


Abraham Lincoln’s Birthday in 1864 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 13, 1939 


ARTICLE BY EMANUEL HERTZ IN NEW YORK TIMES MAGAZINE 
OF FEBRUARY 12, 1939 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Appendix an article by Emanuel Hertz, 
entitled ““Lincoln’s Grim Birthday 75 Years Ago,” appearing 
in the New York Times magazine, February 12, 1939. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times magazine of February 12, 1939] 
LINCOLN’S GRIM BIRTHDAY 75 YEARS AGO—-THE ANNIVERSARY, UNNOTICED 
AT THE TIME, FOUND THE WAR PRESIDENT IN THE MIDST OF GRAVE 
TRIALS 
(By Emanuel Hertz) 

It is one of the ironic facts of history that the anniversary we 
celebrate every year on February 12 seems not to have been cele- 
brated or even remenybered by Abraham Lincoln himself. In all 
his writings, among the thousands of Lincoln items which I have 
examined, I find no reference to any of his birthdays. 

Four times while he was in the White House his birthday came 
and went without ceremony. AS we examine the records for the 
week of February 12, 1864, 75 years ago, we find no congratulatory 
messages, no list of gifts received, no evidence of birthday cakes 
and candles. Lincoln was 55 years old—at the height of his pow- 
ers. We find him engaged with affairs of varying importance. 

A fire broke out in the White House stables on the night of Feb- 
ruary 10, and the President watched vain efforts to put it out. 
The damage was heart-rending to little Tad, whose pony was 
burned to death, together with Mrs. Lincoln’s black carriage horses 
and a riding hcerse belonging to Secretary Nicolay. Next day both 


Houses of Congress passed a bill appropriating $12,000 to rebuild 
the stables. 

We have the record cf a serious question that Lincoln had to 
deal with at this time. John A. Andrew, the famous war Governor 
of Massachusetts, had written him regarding the refusal of Federal 


officials 


. * * 


“persons of color, both freemen and refugees 


to permit 
better their fortunes and support their fam- 


seeking to 
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ilies by reaching Massachusetts,” to “pass northward from Wash- 
ington.” “I am at a loss,” Andrew protested, “to understand by 
what color of pretended authority people not charged with crime 
are thus subjected to hardship and wrong.” 

Massachusetts had sent a large part of its working population 
into the Union armies. At the same time it was furnishing a large 
part of the wool with which the armies were clothed and of the 
shoes on which they marched. The result, as was to be the case 
during the World War more than half a century later, was a labor 
shortage which it was hoped the liberated blacks would heip to fill. 
At the same time, as Governor Andrew pointed out, the Federal 
Government would be relieved of the cost of rationing so many 
refugees. 

Lincoln inquired of the Unionist Governor Pierrepont, of Virginia, 
whose authority ran in that part of the Old Dominion not held by 
Confederate troops, and got a letter from him stating that there 
were numbers of Negro refugees who desired to go North. The 
President then endorsed Pierrepont’s letter as follows, under the 
date of February 12, 1864: 

“T understand from the within that there are a hundred colored 
men in Alexandria who desire to go to Massachusetts and enlist 
in the united service. Let them go.” 

Since obviously more than a hundred colored men were involved 
in the refugee problem the probable purpose of the letter was to 
establish a precedent. This it undoubtedly did, and the real 
meaning of the Emancipation Proclamation was brought home 
to officials who had not previously realized its scope. The colored 
race, as Governor Andrew had urged, was as free to move into 
Massachusetts as German and Irish immigrants were to “buy land 
in the great land States of the West.” 

There were plenty of diarists in high office in Washington in 1864 
who might have elaborated on the details we have. John Hay, Ed- 
ward Bates, Salmon P. Chase, Gideon Welles, and a host of others 
were setting down their thoughts and actions for what they as- 
sumed would be an eager posterity. But none of these gentlemen 
said anything about the birthday. Hay was absent from Washing- 
ton during the entire week of February 7 to 13, and his privately 
printed diary has a gap at this point. Bates, ever ready to record 
any social or political recognition that came his way, says nothing 
that throws light on our problem. Chase, who would at least have 
had ready a well-phrased sneer if the President and his family had 
indulged in any innocent merriment, likewise says nothing. 

Gideon Welles resumed his diary on Friday, February 12, after 
a lapse of a week which he ascribed to “incessant employment 
early and late.” He mentions that Postmaster General Blair had 
told him that his (Welles’) enemies “are making me great.” Of 
the Friday cabinet he writes: “Little of particular interest in the 
Cabinet meeting. Seward left early and Chase soon followed.” 

Lincoln may have caught cold on the night of the 10th, as he 
stood watching the burning stables, or he may have been suffering 
from one of his periodical attacks of illness. At any rate, he wrote 
Chase on February 13: “I am unwell, even now, and shall be worse 
this afternoon. If you please, we will have an interview Monday.” 
It is a reasonable guess that Lincoln was feeling below par all week 
and would not have been in a festive mood even though some kind 
of observance of the 12th had been arranged. 

But in any case Lincoln had preoccupations enough to take his 
mind off purely personal matters. The military campaign of 1864 
was certain to be a crucial one, and closely tied up with it was the 
political campaign. Lincoln did not want reelection for motives of 
personal glorification but he was deeply anxious lest the policy of 
vigorous action against the seceding States should be reversed. In 
February 1864 it still seemed possible that Grant or Chase would 
run against him, and the McClellan candidacy was already taking 
shape. 

The Chase candidacy was perhaps mere an annoyance than a 
worry, for Lincoln knew how impossible as well as how impolitic 
it was. He treated Chase with great consideration—as we might 
be able to testify if any one had listened in at that Monday inter- 
view. Once he said of his rival: “He is at least one and one-half 
times as great as any man in the public service at this time.” 
Then he told the story of the chin-fly. 

“My friend,” he began, “you know what a chin-fly is. My 
brother and I were once plowing on a Kentucky farm. I was driv- 
ing and he held the plow. The horse was lazy, but on one occasion 
he rushed across the field so fast that I, with my long legs, could 
scarcely keep pace with him. On reaching the end of the furrow 
I found an enormous chin-fly fastened on him and knocked it off. 
My brother asked, ‘Why did you do that?’ I told him I did not 
want the horse bitten in that way. ‘Why,’ said he, ‘that’s all that 
made him go.’” 

For a time it seemed that the chin-fly might have bitten Grant, 
who would have been a more dangerous competitor than Chase. 
With his customary taciturnity, Grant had little or nothing to 
say on the subject. Indirectly, word came that Grant was not in- 
terested in the nomination. Finally a direct message came from 
Grant through one of his intimate friends, Col. William S. Hillyer, 
to the effect that the general had no other ambition at that time 
than to remain at the head of the Army. 

“Grant’s whole soul, Mr. President,” said Hillyer, “is bent on your 
reelection as President to conquer the Rebellion and aid you in 
restoring and rebuilding the country and perpetuating the Union.” 

“Ah, Colonel,” Lincoln replied, “you have lifted an awful load 
from my mind. I was afraid of Grant, because we are human; 
although I would rather be beaten by him than by any living man. 
When the Presidential grub gets inside of a man it hides itself and 
burrows deep.” 












Another friend said to Lincoln that nothing could defeat him 
but Grant’s capture of Richmond, in case that event were fol- 
lowed by his nomination and acceptance. Lincoln laughed. 
“Well,” he remarked, “I feel very much like the man who said he 
didn’t want to die particularly; but if he had got to die, that was 
precisely the disease he would like to die of.” 

In order to get at Lincoln’s state of mind, we have to remember 
that he could not know in February 1864 what was to be written 
in the histories later on: That Grant would indeed capture Rich 
mond, though in 1865, not 1864; that the Chase candidacy would 
peter out, and that Chase would be glad to accept Lincoln’s nomi- 
nation to the Supreme Court; and that General McClellan, run- 
ning on an end-the-war platform in the fall of 1864, would be 
decisively beaten. 

He was, in fact, facing one of the gloomiest periods of his career 
on this fifty-fifth birthday. The military situation .7as not promis- 
ing. Sherman’s march to the sea was still a gambler’s chance. Far- 
ragut was not to capture the forts of Mobile Bay till August. Grant 
was closing in on Richmond, but at a terrible cost in human life. 
As Lincoln himself expressed it, “There were too many weeping 
widows throughout the North.” 

The draft riots in New York City in July 1863 had been sup- 
pressed, but popular discontent and unrest in the northern cities 
had not died down. Confederate sympathizers, making their base 
in Canada, kept northern communities jittery with rumors of explo- 
sions, incendiarism, and sabotage of every nature. Lincoln was 
meeting with plenty of criticism from warm, even fanatical friends 
of the Union. One of them was Horace Greeley, who as late as the 
middle of August 1864 thought Lincoln could not possibly be re- 
elected, and proposed calling another convention to select a more 
promising candidate. 

Lincoln then, as always while he was in the White House, was 
pestered by the interminable run of appeals, petitions, and de- 
mands for office. “I feel,” he declared, “like a man letting lodgings 
at one end of the house while the other end is on fire.” 

The division in his Cabinet added to the strain. There seemed to 
be no reconciling of the partisans of Seward and of Chase. Ulti- 
mately Lincoln solved that problem by accepting one of Chase’s 
numerous resignations—much to the latter’s surprise and indigna- 
tion. Then, in October 1864, he appointed the former Secretary of 
the Treasury to the Supreme Court in a remarkable letter in which 
he explained that he acted with full knowledge of Chase’s faults as 
well as his virtues. “I have,” he added, “a Biblical precedent for 
making this nomination. The mere fact that Aaron helped in the 
making of the golden calf did not interfere with his receiving his 
commission as high priest.” 

The years in the White House had worn Lincoln down. Once the 
Presidency had been a fairly leisurely position. Now it was a tor- 
ment not only because of its incessant demands on the incumbent’s 
time and strength but because of the terrible responsibility for 
human suffering which he had to carry. Even Lincoln's great 
shoulders once so strong in the wrestling and weight-lifting of the 
early Illinois days were beginning to bow. If one compares the 
photograph taken in New York after the Cooper Union speech with 
those made by Brady and Gardner in Washington about the begin- 
ning of 1864 one sees a man aged by 20 years instead of 4. 

He remained a curious combination of genius and humility. 
Perhaps he never knew his own stature. Standing beside Seward 
while a detachment marched by in review on its way to the front he 
remarked that there were 100 people in that regiment who could 
do his work and Seward’s work as well as they did. Seward by 
this time knew better, for the patronizing attitude he had once 
adopted toward the President had long since passed. But Lincoln 
had not yet won the victory which was to clinch his greatness in 
the public’s mind and heart for all time to come. 

Lincoln was moving toward victory, but the cloud of uncer- 
tainty had not yet lifted. The war grew more horrible day by 
day. The President applied himself to military as well as politi- 
cal problems. He was keeping in constant touch with his com- 
manders in the field, displaying a real native genius in sensing 
military problems, in determining the ability of generals as well 
as of statesmen, in knowing when to urge a man on and when 
to let him alone. When Stanton brought Grant to him, practi- 
cally charging the general with insubordination, he listened first to 
the War Secretary, then to Grant, to whom Stanton said, “General, 
you may now state your case.” Grant answered tersely, “I have no 
case to state.” Then the President turned to the Secretary. “Stan- 
ton,” he said, “you and I have been running this machine for 3 years 
and we have not made a success of it. Let us give Grant a chance.” 
They did give Grant a chance. Richmond was to fall and Lee was to 
ride sadly to Appomattox Courthouse. But this was a year ahead in 
the invisible web of time. 

Lincoln took refuge in common things and humble tasks. The 
British Minister, shocked when he found the President blacking 
his shoes, stammered that in England gentlemen did not polish 
their own boots. “Whose boots do they blacken?” Lincoln asked 
blandly. Once he kept a delegation waiting while he “repaired 
the damages’”—sewing a button on his coat. He went with his 
Cabinet to inspect a new hospital and sat down on the floor to 
eat a good slice of strawberry shortcake which Mrs. Stanton had 
sent for the occasion. The Cabinet looked apprehensively at its 
clean coattails but finally followed suit. 

But the joking—some severe critics called it clowning—was the 
momentary release of a man who was laden almost beyond human 
endurance. In big and little he dealt with the fates of men and 
nations. In the agony of this period he exclaimed: “I have been 
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called upon to pass upon cases of life and death to a greater extent 


than all my predecessors.” He would tell a story at one of the un- 
avoidable formal receptions he had to give, or, with a pathos we 
can now understand, would try to collect a new anecdote. “What 
was the point in that yarn you told me the last time?” he would 
inquire of some diplomat or official. But all the time, and more 
during this late winter of 1863-64 than ever before or afterward, 


, the vultures were gnawing at his heart. 


Stout friends were predicting victory. Henry J. Raymond, editor 
of the New York Times and Member of Congress, wrote an editorial 
a few days after the 1864 birthday in which he drew a macabre 
comparison between the Confederacy and the weird story of the 
Empress Juana, of Austria, who watched for many days over the 
body of her husband, Philip the Handsome, in hopes of returning 
life. “A king died here,” wrote Raymond, “struck through the in- 
wards one April morning by a cannon ball fired by certain lunatic 
subjects of his in Charleston Harbor. He was a king not handsome 
like Philip, but as hideous as sin. And yet not for 3 weeks but 
for almost 3 years has his disconsolate relict hung over him, refus- 
ing to make him dead. 

King slavery was dying, but in his struggles it seemed during 
1864 that a nation might be dying, too. The year would end with 
Sherman in Savannah and Grant with a bulldog grip on Lee’s capi- 
tal, which he was never to release. But it was a year of sorrow and 
apprehension. Even victory could not bring the dead back to life 
nor lift the burden of grief that overwhelmed an entire generation 
in the North as well as in the South. 

But if Lincoln’s birthday could not be celebrated in 1864 we can 
be the better satisfied that a tribute can be paid by a united nation 
in 1939. 


A Century of Progress in Applying Jefferson’s 
Philosophy of Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 13, 1939 


Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr.Speaker, during the week- 
end just passed I made an excursion into the Middle West 
to the State of my nativity, the great State of Missouri. 
While there I was a guest and interested spectator at two 
centennial celebrations at Columbia, the seat of the State 
university. Seldom have I been so informed and inspired in 
the same length of time as by these programs. 

The University of Missouri was the first State university 
founded west of the Mississippi River, and that was exactly 
100 years ago this month. Also the Geyer Act, the first effec- 
tive school legislation, was passed exactly a century ago in 
that State. Both of these significant events were appropri- 
ately celebrated on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday of last 
week. It is not that the University of Missouri is my alma 
mater—which I regret to say it is not—that I am calling par- 
ticular attention to this matter; it is not that the Geyer Act 
was the first legislation for elementary schools; it is not that 
I am a native of Missouri—although I am, and proud of my 
birthplace—that I am referring thus publicly to these pro- 
grams of last week. Rather it is the meaning to the cause 
of American education which all this implies, and also because 
both celebrations indicate a practical outgrowth of the views 
and philosophy of Thomas Jefferson put into practice in the 
great Louisiana Territory, which the immortal Jefferson 
brought under our flag. 

The university authorities took me to a hallowed spot on 
their campus and showed me the first monument erected over 
the body of Thomas Jefferson and with it the famous inscrip- 
tion dictated by Jefferson himself for his gravestone. Of more 
than a dozen historic deeds done by Thomas Jefferson, any 
one of which would have made him immortal, at the end of a 
long life he wanted to be remembered for three only. Au- 
thor of the Declaration of American Independence, of the 
statute of Virginia for religious freedom, and father of the 
University of Virginia. 

Thus, this great exponent of freedom indicated the three- 
fold nature of that liberty—liberty of the body of man from 
the lash of the tyrant, liberty of the spirit of man from re- 
ligious dogma and intolerance, and liberty of the mind of 
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man from ignorance and superstition. Truly, Jefferson was 
a great liberator. 

The important things impressed on my mind by these pro- 
grams on the campus of the University of Missouri and by the 
discussions of the school men present were these: That the 
University of Missouri is a direct descendent of Thomas Jef- 
ferson’s “brain child”; that the first effective legislation pro- 
moting public education in Missouri was a practical applica- 
tion of Jefferson’s desire for schools for all the people, and 
lastly, that education is a public function which should be 
under the control of the State. 

Throughout the many speeches enumerating the educa- 
tional achievements of the first 100 years in Missouri ran a 
note of gladness and of praise for Jefferson and later work- 
ers who made his inspiration a reality; but also a note of 
sadness because of partial failure along the way. After 100 
years of progress Missouri today has educational high grounds 
and low grounds, and the total spent for education is inade- 
quate and its distribution inequitable. While stoutly main- 
taining that the education of all the children in the Com- 
monwealth is a State responsibility, the leading schoolmen 
expressed a hope that Federal aid in larger and larger portion 
might be granted without Federal dictation and control. 
And that, Mr. Speaker, brings me to another matter to which 
I wish to call your attention. 

An assessment of the gains of 100 years of educational 
progress in Missouri raises the question, What of the situa- 
tion throughout the Nation? ‘The unsolved problems found 
yet in Missouri are common to many of the other States. 
Inadequacy of financial support and inequality of educa- 
tional opportunity prevail throughout the country and call 
for action. Let us look at the picture in general. 

Someone has rather appropriately said that if the American 
people have a religion it is education. That may sound a 
bit queer; but if the American people are united in thought 
and desire on any one subject, it is the subject of education. 
High or low, rich or poor, all alike desire that their children 
shall be properly educated, and it is pathetic to see what 
efforts and sacrifices are frequently put forth to that end. 
It is the fundamental philosophy of our democratic society 
that equal and extensive education shall be available to all; 
that is, as equal and extensive as individual capabilities will 
permit. 

There have been numerous efforts in the last 20 years 
made toward emphasizing the importance of education in our 
national scheme of things. Perhaps it was the startling fact 
discovered as we entered the World War, regarding the in- 
adequate earlier care of our young people, which aroused 
thoughtful men and women to the Nation’s educational needs. 
There were many at that time who said that we should have 
a department of education, with a secretary, in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. Recall such measures as the Smith-Towner 
bill, the Towner-Sterling bill, and the Reed-Curtis bill, which 
were a few among the several proposals during this period, 
widely discussed, but never enacted. In those days educa- 
tional leaders called for a Federal appropriation, beginning 
with about $100,000,000, to take care of four or five educa- 
tional needs of greatest concern. 

The National Educational Association and other powerful 
forces have favored such a national program consistently, 
but many leading educators and some other powerful forces 
have fought these proposals. In a long series of battles to 
promote education in this country—most of which struggles 
nave been won—the battle for Federal support of schools is 
the last, and is as yet indecisive. Because I have been a 
school man and am now in the National Legislature, some 
of my school friends regard me as a “watchman on the 
tower.” They are saying to me, “Watchman, how goes the 
battle?” 

Before I attempt an answer, let me review some of the facts 
to bring this story up to date. The present struggle is but 
the last phase of a mighty battle for education in America. 
Let me enumerate some of the earlier skirmishes and battles 
by which the cause of education has been advanced thus far. 
Let me remind you that when this Nation was founded edu- 
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cation was the privilege of a few and those few were educated 
at private expense. Such little education as the general run 
of people received was a pauper education, mostly at the 
hands of the church. Thomas Jefferson was the leading 
exponent of education in his day and Horace Mann carried 
the work to new frontiers at a later time, paving the way for 
our battle of today. We are proud of our free, public, non- 
sectarian schools but what we have now, even in their in- 
adequacy, have been hard to obtain. 

It was difficut to bring about the idea that education is 
a public function and should not be left to the church or to 
charity. The church had played the part of a great saving 
and regenerating force in society for so long that once it held 
virtually a monopoly on education as well as on many other 
social services. However, the time came when a majority of 
our people began to recognize education as a public function, 
and one great battle had been won. 

So long had education been paid for by parents that the 
idea of a man of property paying to educate another man’s 
children in the same small neighborhood was hard to estab- 
lish, but ultimately, it was established, and tax-supported 
schools took the place of the private-rate schools. Neverthe- 
less it took a great battle to accomplish this, and Horace 
Mann preached strenuously the doctrine that “the money 
should be raised where the wealth is and spent where the 
children are,” and finally the idea had general acceptance. 

The fight over organization was almost as bitter as that 
over the nature of the control. But once the idea of control 
by the public had been accepted, the matter of organization 
was easier. Beginning with the earliest possible unit, the 
district school, we have seen our education organized on 
larger and larger units, on the county basis and the State- 
wide basis, and there are some, though I am not one of them, 
who would have our schools organized on a national basis. 
If that is ever done in America, it will cause a bigger battle 
than any of the skirmishes that we have thus far had in the 
history of American education. However, this is not the 
battle now raging, for the battle today is to secure Nation- 
wide financial support for our schools without national con- 
trol. To my mind this is an imperative need and cannot 
longer be postponed. 

Under the present administration there has been a renewed 
effort, encouraged by the great spending programs which we 
have had in recent years, to get support for public education. 
The need is as great today as it has ever been; in fact, it is 
greater right now, and the encouragement of a liberal gov- 
ernment has given friends of education much hope. I en- 
tered the Seventy-fifth Congress with the fixed determina- 
tion to support the Harrison-Fletcher bill, which did not call 
for a department of education at Washington, but did call 
for larger and larger appropriations from the Federal Treas- 
ury. When the Harrison bill was reported unanimously by a 
Senate committee in 1937 some schoolmen thought the victory 
was about won. Not so. 

The chairman of the House Committee on Education has 
already introduced a bill—H. R. 3517—which would provide 
an appropriation of $40,000,000 for the first year and a $20,- 
000,000 increase each year for the next 5 years to be divided 
among the several States according to each State’s needs. 
A formula for determining the States’ educational needs is 
interesting and deserves close study. Plainly our bill aims to 
iron out some of the inequalities in educational opportunity 
now found in this country. In the main this bill follows the 
suggestions of the President’s Advisory Committee reporting 
last year. 

The President’s committee found rural schools much 
poorer than city schools in general and that rural areas with 
13 percent of the children have only 2 percent of the Na- 
tion’s wealth. While rejoicing in Missouri’s century of edu- 
cational progress, we are concerned with another finding of 
the committee that even though Missouri is the fifteenth 
State in the matter of wealth, she is the thirty-third in the 
matter of school expenditure. Or to put it another way, 
Missouri is about average in its ability to support adequate 
schools, but needs to increase its per capita expenditures by 
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$10 per child to come up to the average of the whole Nation 
in schooling. 

Some men working at the University of Missouri, such as 
my good friend, Dr. W. W. Carpenter, and my former class- 
mate, Dr. A. G. Capps, have been studying this problem in- 
tently. These men and others have pointed out that the 
American people are moving about more and more. Itisa 
fact that there is a constant migration of young people from 
the farms to the city. If this were not true, our cities would 
become depopulated through the cities’ declining birth rate. 
It is a matter of vital concern to our cities that their future 
inhabitants and business folk shall get the right kind of 
schooling today out in the country. Not only do people move 
from the country to the city, but they move from one State 
to another in this automotive age. The studies made by Car- 
penter and Capps furnish convincing proof that no State of 
this Union can be indifferent to the schooling of the children 
of the other States. The only logical answer is that the task 
of proper education is too heavy for certain areas and certain 
States, so it must be supported in part by Federal funds. 

It is obvious that the future prosperity and stability of our 
country depends upon national aid for our schools. It is 
equally obvious that the chief burden of schooling must rest 
upon the States, and that the local control must not be dis- 
turbed. There are obstacles to be overcome and serious prob- 
lems to be solved before wise legislation of this sort can be 
properly and justly enacted, and such enactment calls for 
the most liberal, constructive statesmanship available. Let 
all the friends of our public schools ponder this problem. 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. MARTIN F. SMITH, OF WASHING- 
TON, FEBRUARY 13, 1939 





Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Reécorp, I insert the following 
radio speech which I delivered over the national network 
of the Mutual Broadcasting System from station WOL, 


Washington, D. C., on Monday evening, February 13, 1939: 
Friends of the radio audience, I deeply appreciate the courtesy 
of the Mutual Broadcasting System in making it possible for me 
to address you this evening. When President Roosevelt delivered 
his annual message to Congress he stated: “We want to get 
enough capital and labor at work to give us a total turnover of 
business, a total national income, of at least $80,000,000,000 a year. 
* * This Nation has the men and resources sufficient to make 
tt at least an $80,000,000,000 Nation,” and the President referred 
to “technological improvements” as one of a number of factors 
rendering such a result possible. Our national income for 1938 
has been estimated at $64,000,000,000, so an increase to $%80,000,- 
000,000 would represent an increase of $16,000,000,000 or 25 per- 
cent. This substantial increase would clearly provide much better 
times and happier economic and social conditions for all the Amer- 
ican people. However, it would still fall far short of the national 
income which we could and should have in this country. 


AMERICA’S CAPACITY TO PRODUCE 


The Brookings Institution, in its exhaustive study entitled “Amer- 
ica’s Capacity to Produce,” stated—and its conclusions have not 
been questioned—that additional goods and services to the extent 
of approximately $18,000,000,000 could have been produced during 
1929, our all-time peak in production, which was $94,000,000,000, if 
our machinery and unemployed labor had been utilized to capacity. 
According to their conclusions, we produced only 81 percent of 
our industrial and agricultural capacity. In other words, we de- 
prived ourselves of 19 percent of our productive capacity which we 
did not utilize, and could have produced $112,000,000,000 worth of 
goods and services. 
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NATIONAL SURVEY OF POTENTIAL PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY 

The National Survey of Potential Productive Capacity was con- 
ducted in 1934 by the Federal Government under the auspices of 
the Civil Works Administration to study this very problem. Fed- 
eral funds were used but the survey was not made by relief workers. 
Thirteen experts were employed and selected from our outstanding 
engineers, sociologists, and economists. The completed study con- 
sisting of 358 closely printed pages indicates that in 1929 we could 
have produced $135,000,000,000 worth of goods and services, or $41,- 
000,000,000 more than the estimated ninety-four billions produced 
that year. Some of our leading manufacturers, engineers, and 
economists have estimated that due to the tremendous “techno- 
logical improvements” in the past decade our full productive ca- 
pacity has increased to such an extent that in 1939 it is probably 
50 percent greater than it was in 1929. 

LOSS CAUSED BY CURTAILED PRODUCTION 


Idle factories, idle farm lands, idle labor, and idle capital are 
causing a terrible pecuniary loss to the American people. The 
Brookings Institution has estimated the direct loss of wealth which 
could have been created since 1929 at $200,000,000,000. Members of 
the Temporary National Economic Committee at Senate hearings 
have recently estimated the loss at $178,000,000,000. What this sum 
represents in loss of physical, moral, and spiritual values, human 
misery and suffering, poverty and blighted hopes and ambition 
cannot be measured in terms of dollars. The loss is incalculable 
and the sad pity is that it could all have been avoided by the in- 
telligent utilization of our natural, mechanical, and human 
resources. 

TECHNOLOGICAL TRENDS—NATIONAL RESOURCES COMMITTEE 


The National Resources Committee appointed by President Roose- 
velt has submitted its report on technological trends, and it is the 
most complete study and investigation of modern and current 
scientific discoveries and technological development which has ever 
been made. It charts the further increased production possibili- 
ties and potentialities of innumerable inventions and processes 
which are in course of perfection and which will revolutionize 
industry and agriculture. 

The report describes the cotton-picking machine, air-condition- 
ing fabrics made from cellulose, synthetic rubber, synthetic gaso- 
line, plastics, photoelectric cell, prefabricated houses, television, 
trailers, and the far-reaching possibilities of tray or tank agri- 
culture—the growing of farm products in water instead of earth. 
Of course, the social import of these inventions which are in the 
offing can hardly be imagined. 

NEW FRONTIERS 


We frequently deplore the passing of the old frontiers and assert 
that on that account the period of expansion in our country is 
past. We lament the fact that we have no more geographical 
frontiers to exploit and no more wilderness to explore and de- 
velop, and consequently assume an attitude of defeatism and de- 
spair. The fact, as pointed out in technological trends by eminent 
national authorities, is that science and research are presenting 
limitless new frontiers for the production of increased wealth, 
material progress, and industrial and social development which far 
surpass the opportunities which were offered by the vanished fron- 
tiers of bygone days. The scientists with their test tubes are 
bringing out of the laboratories new products and new improved 
processes which are tending to alter and vastly enhance the entire 
status of society. The achievements of industrial chemistry and 
metallurgical research are transforming life itself by continuously 
making available to mankind benefits, comforts, and conveniences 
which were not even dreamed of a few decades ago. 

These new frontiers of science are still in their inception and 
present untold possibilities for infinite advancement and boundless 
exploration. Indeed, the amazing progress of recent years is but 
@ meager beginning of the developments which are uncircum- 
scribed. The editors of Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering 
point out that the chemical industry more than any other is 
converting luxuries into articles of common necessity at prices 
within the purse of everybody. I quote: 

“New industries which are constantly being created and de- 
veloped through advances in science, invention, and technology, 
offer important new opportunities for employment. Fifteen of the 
major industries of today have been developed since 1879 and it 
has been estimated that these 15 industries have created, directly 
or indirectiy, 15,000,000 new jobs. * * * Research is, there- 
fore, our most promising source of future jobs—as well as profits. 
From the laboratories come the new products, new uses, and 
improved processes that make better goods available at constantly 
lower prices.” 

THE QUESTION OF FINANCING 

The all-important question logically suggests itself: How can 
we finance the stupendous cost of applying and taking advantage 
of these numerous discoveries of science and invention? How 
are we going to defray the huge expense of modernizing our 
present social and industrial structure and thereby bring about 
the enormous employment of labor required to convert the plans, 
blue prints, specifications, models, formulas and chemical com- 
pounds into serviceable realities and products for the use, benefit, 
and enjoyment of our citizenry? Fortunately we are in a posi- 
tion to finance successfully all the essential and multitudinous 
activities of the most progressive construction and development 
program which could be conceived. 

Gold is piled high in the Treasury of the United States—over 
14% billions of dollars worth—nearly two-thirds of the whole 
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world’s supply. The precious metal serves as the base for cur- 
rency and credit. In 1929 the country held $3,900,000,000 in 
gold, and based thereon were $58,474,000,000 in bank loans and 
investments. In other words, about $15 in credit was based on 
each $1 in gold, a ratio which had prevailed for many years. 
The action to reduce the gold content of the dollar and gold 
stocks that had totaled four billions, by Government edict became 
#6,800,000,000. Since then nearly $8,000,000,000 more of gold has 
flowed into the Treasury of the United States from the four 
corners of the earth. However, the volume of credit has sub- 
stantially decreased. Today over 14% billions of gold support 
but $48,304,000,000 in loans and investments and the ratio that 
has been normally 15 to 1 between gold and credit is less than 
3% to 1. If loans were to get back to the 15-to-1 ratio, loans 
that today are 48 billions could increase to 210 billions—nearly 
four times the 1929 total, so we possess the largest potential 
supply of credit that this or any other nation has ever seen in 
the history of mankind. 

We possess the raw materials and the natural resources, we 
have the inventive genius and manpower and also the money and 
supply of credit to here in America create and enjoy the greatest 
era of peace, prosperity, and happiness in the history of the 
human race. Do we lack the intelligence? I refuse to believe 
that we do and in future presentations I shall further develop 
my theme and discuss the wonderful future of America, 

Thank you, and good night. 


Our National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANTON J. JOHNSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 14, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. RALPH E. CHURCH, OF ILLINOIS, 
FEBRUARY 13, 1939 


Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following radio 
address delivered by Hon. Ratpu E. Cuurcu, of Illinois, under 
the auspices of the Washington Star in its national radio 
forum Monday evening, February 13, 1939, on the subject, 


Our National Defense: 


It is my privilege to address you tonight as a member of that 
special committee of the Republican conference in the House of 
Representatives which submitted its report last Thursday on the 
whole question of national defense. 

My purpose tonight will be to expound that report and to explore 
the historical background which guided our committee to the con- 
clusions it reached concerning the rearmament program now under 
debate in the House. 

Briefly, the committee’s conclusion was that the national-defense 
policy of the United States should be based upon a clear definition 
of the area to be defended; and, secondly, that the physical ma- 
chinery of our defense—the military equipment required—should 
be created with rigid regard to this definition of the defense area. 

And may I say at the outset, and with all the emphasis at my 
command, that this question of national defense is in no sense a 
partisan issue. 

Republicans and Democrats alike in the House and Senate have 
approached the whole problem from the standpoint of patriotism; 
and I am privileged to say at this point that in every phase of the 
legislation the minority Members of the House will be guided, not 
by partisan considerations, not by sectional interests, but by the 
fundamental dictates of enlightened and informed patriotic 
responsibility. 

War or peace is the great issue of our day. 

Upon the determination of that issue depends not only the 
future of the United States but in large measure the maintenance 
of our western civilization. Another general war, with its inevitable 
dreadful toll of economic destruction and social and moral dis- 
integration, might lead easily to a social break-down of a magni- 
tude and sweep which appalls the imagination. 


Moreover, the American people recognize, as a matter of peculiar 
| sary for our national defense and security. 


national interest, that a declaration of war from Washington would 
mean the instant suspension of balanced constitutional govern- 
ment and the establishment of a practical dictatorship in the 
United States. 

The deliberative processes of democracy are immediately demoral- 
ized by the prosecution of a war. 

Thus the issue before us bears, first, upon the preservation of 
civil:zation itself. Secondly, and more intimately, it bears upon 


the maintenance of democracy and representative government in 
the United Siates. 


| 
| 


| ment is to implement. 
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For these reasons, if for no other, it is of urgent importance that 
the American people arrive at their national policy through the 
process of open and candid discussion. 

Secret diplomacy, as the whole world learned at such terrible cost 
in the great World War, has no place in this age of democracy. 

And in this connection I am happy to acknowledge the great serv- 
ice which the Washington Star National Radio Forum renders the 
American people in providing this far-reaching vehicle for the free 
discussion of our defense policies and programs. 

Just a month ago, on January 12, President Roosevelt submitted 
to Congress his special message on national defense, recommending 
substantial increases in our military and naval establishments. 

On January 23, pursuant to unanimous action by the entire 
Republican membership of the House of Representatives, a special 
committee on national defense was established. It was my honor 
to serve as a member of that committee. 

“ oa ae began its labor with certain clear conceptions of 

Ss task. 

National defense involves the safety and security of a free, 
liberty-loving Nation of 130,000,000 people, united in a deep-seated 
desire to live in peace. 

This is why our analysis of our defense needs and of our foreign 
policy must be dispassionate and patriotic. 

We must be free from all emotion, all hysteria, and all narrow 
considerations of partisanship. 

It was in this spirit that the Republican membership of the 
House of Representatives established its special committee on 
national defense, and it was in this same spirit that the committee 
set itself to the labor of examining the whole field of foreign 
relations and American security. 

The Republican Party is definitely committed to the proposition 
that the American people are determined to maintain their national 
security and equally determined to direct their energies toward 
peace and not toward war. We thus feel we have a definite 
responsibility and a definite task to perform. 

In these discussions our objective is threefold: First, to invite 
a clear definition of the fixed foreign policy of the United States 
on which to base our defense program; second, to obtain a maximum 
of efficiency and economy through the sound integration of the 
land, naval, air, and industrial segments of our defense program; 
and third, to make certain that the increased armaments are 
designed solely for our defense and security and not for dangerous 
interventions in foreign affairs. 

The size, nature, and extent of our armaments must necessarily 
be dependent upon the foreign policy they are to sustain. What 
armaments are essential for our national security can only be 
determined by what our foreign policy is. Our foreign policy must 
necessarily be the basis of our whole scheme of defense. If we are 
to continue safe and secure within our borders, this is the only 
true measuring rod for determining our armament needs. 

Clearly, armaments that would be wholly adequate for the de- 
fense of the Western Hemisphere would prove wholly inadequate 
for a policy of intervention in the foreign conflicts of Europe and 
Asia. Armaments which would be wholly adequate for the enforce- 
ment of the historic Monroe Doctrine of “America for Americans” 
would prove sadly insufficient for a foreign policy based on the 
doctrine of collective security. 

It is thus imperative that we have a clear understanding of the 
principles of our foreign policy. Unless we have such understand- 
ing, there will be confusion in our thinking, uncertainty as to the 
course we are following in extensive rearmament, and fears and 
apprehensions on every hand lest we shall, through confused 
statesmanship, be led into another war. 

We must be ever mindful, in this connection, that it is the 
people who in war make the supreme sacrifice. They send their 
sons to the battlefields. They also are the ones to carry the load, 
spiritually, physically, and financially, of increased armaments. 
It is ominous to note that in 1916, the year preceding the entrance 
of the United States into the World War, our military expendi- 
tures amounted to $318,000,000. For the present fiscal year the 
estimated expenditures amount to approximately $1,500,000,000. 
In other words, the American taxpayers are paying today four 
times what they paid in 1916 for their Military and Naval Estab- 
lishments. Where $1 was spent in 1916 for national defense, $4 
are to be spent during the current fiscal year. 

Such expenditures for armaments represent an enormous bur- 
den on the people. They represent a burden in the form of 
increased national indebtedness and increased taxation. And 
not only that; expenditures on armaments represent a burden in 
the form of productive loss to the entire economic system. The 
money thus spent is taken out of productive channels, where it 
would contribute to increasing our national wealth and to a 
higher standard of living for all the people, and spent on wholly 
unproductive instruments of war. 

We are confident, however, that whatever the economic loss and 
however great the burden may be, every American will willingly 
bear it if he is satisfied that the expenditures are absolutely neces- 
Every American is 
prepared to sacrifice whatever may be necessary in order that his 
country may be impregnable from foreign aggression. 

But the people are entitled to know, clearly and unequivocally, 
what represents the foreign policy of those in charge of the affairs 
of this Government. 

Naturally and rightly we look to the President of the United 
States for such guidance. We look to him to furnish us with a 
clear definition of the foreign policy which this scheme of rearma- 
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He is the Chief Magistrate of the Nation. He is Commander in 
Chief of our Army and Navy. And under the Constitution the 
President is supreme in the conduct of foreign relations, save 
only on the declaration of war, and the ratification of formal 
treaties. 

The President determines what new governments will be recog- 
nized. He carries on diplomatic negotiations with foreign powers. 
And in his hands rests the power to break diplomatic relations 
with any foreign government. 

It is obvious that with this power the President can make war 
inevitable. 

It is thus not in a spirit of partisanship, but as a matter of 
constitutional right in a free country, that we insist upon a clear 
statement of the principles of our foreign policy from the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Does he propose to depart from the traditional principles of 
American foreign policies of 150 years? Does he propose to expand 
our policy to one of “collective security” and coercive action 
against aggressor nations? We do not know. 

I think part at least of our uncertainty and misgivings as to 
what the President may conceive to be the foreign policy of the 
United States is understandable. On October 5, 1937, in a speech 
at Chicago Mr. Roosevelt declared that the democratic nations 
should join in a “quarantine” of disturbers of the peace. Carried 
to its logical conclusion that declaration can only mean that the 
President believes that we, the United States, should adopt the 
policy of economic or military sanctions against aggressor nations. 
Such a policy is utterly contrary to our historic doctrine of non- 
interference in the affairs of other nations. 

On January 4, the day following the opening of this session of 
Congress, the President delivered his address on the state of the 
Union. In the course of his remarks the President stated: 

“They (referring to the United States and the other democracies 
of the world) cannot forever let pass, without effective protest, 
acts of aggression against sister nations.” 

With that we are indeed in agreement. It is in keeping with the 
traditional foreign policy of the people of the United States to 
register their protests against acts of aggression and in violation 
of treaty obligations. America has always respected the sanctity 
of treaties and always has lent its moral support to preserving 
that doctrine. x 

But in his address on January 4 the President said more than 
that. He went on to indicate in what form our protests should 
be made. He said: 

“Words may be futile * * *. There are many methods short 
of war, but stronger and more effective than mere words, of bring- 
ing home to aggressor governments the aggregate sentiments of our 
own people.” 

What are these “methods short of war” that the President has in 
mind to employ as “protests” against aggressors? These “methods” 
can only be such as implied in the word “quarantine.” They can 
Only mean the application of economic sanctions in the form of 
embargoes and boycotts, which inevitably provoke reprisals, re- 
sistance by force, and ultimately opén warfare. 

If such is our foreign policy as conceived by the President, then 
truly we fear that our area of defense will not continue to be the 
Western Hemisphere. If such is the President’s foreign policy, 
then no wonder we hear heated discussions concerning extension 
of our line of defense to the River Rhine and the island of Guam 
in Asiatic waters. 

Because of these statements of the President indicating a pos- 
sible expansion of the traditional foreign policy of the United 
States, there are thus understandable fears on the part of ali of 
us lest we become entangled in foreign conflicts. 

Only 8 weeks ago at Los Angeles an Army experimental plane 
crashed during a test flight. Inquiry disclosed that an official 
French military observer aboard the plane escaped with only slight 
injuries. Further inquiry by the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs disclosed the extraordinary circumstance that this French 
military observer had been granted permission to board the plane 
by the highest official authority. 

These unanticipated disclosures appeared to require further in- 
quiry by the Senate Committee on Military Affairs, which indi- 
cated that certain informal conversations had been carried on 
between this country and the Government of France, looking to 
possible sale to the French Government of American military 
planes under conditions not available to all other prospective pur- 
chasers of American aviation equipment. 

The legality or propriety of the sale, or projected sale, of air- 
planes to France is not here in question. 

But Congress does mark well the fact that the fragmentary 
disclosure of this arrangement to the American people was a mere 
accident. 

And we hold that the American people should be kept constantly 
well informed of our relations with foreign countries and that 
the people should be given warning well in advance of any change, 
whether real or even contemplated, in our traditional foreign 
policy. 

The question also logically arises whether it is the aim of this 
new armament program of the administration to make the United 
States a part of the European balance-of-power system. 

If such a far-reaching policy even has been considered in official 
quarters, the American people are entitled to know it. 

In this connection may I point out that neither has there been 
as yet any convincing explanation of why the administration pro- 
poses to extend our Pacific line of defense to the island of Guam, 
5,500 miles from our home shores, 3,800 statute miles west of 
Hawaii, and well into the area of Asiatic control. This proposal, 





which reaches about 2,500 miles beyond the generally approved 
geographic limit of our defense area in the Pacific, was quickly 
rejected by the minority committee on national defense. In its 
report the committee emphasized that the maintenance of the 
Monroe Doctrine, “more than any other single aspect of policy, 
involves the safety of the Nation and its vital interests.” 

And the committee added this significant observation: “Espe- 
cially is this true now that, by an act of Congress, we are with- 
drawing from the Philippines and shall not be expected to defend 
those islands.” 

Another segment of our report worthy of emphasis in this dis- 
cussion is that which specifically defines the area of national 
defense for the United States. It is as follows: 

“For our defense in the Pacific we believe the mission of our 
military establishment is the maintenance, impregnably, of the line 
following roughly the 180th meridian, commencing at the Alaskan 
islands, passing somewhat westward of Hawaii, and thence generally 
southeastward to include and cover the Panama Canal. With 
comparatively slight additions our presently authorized military 
strength, both Army and Navy, is equal to that particular task. 

“We conceive the disposition of our military forces in the Atlan- 
tic and the Pacific as having a common objective, the enforcement 
of our defense policy. We should look upon Oahu as an outpost 
not only of our Pacific coast, but of‘ the Canal. We should look 
upon Guantanamo and Puerto Rico and our naval and aviation 
establishments along our Atlantic coast as likewise outposts of 
Panama. Everything should be done to extend and strengthen such 
outposts in the areas of defense, whether they be in the hands of 
the Army or the Navy.” 

That is the definition of our defense area under the traditional 
and generally accepted foreign policy of the United States. 

It is true that the President, within the past 10 days, under 
extraordinary pressure was forced to reaffirm the great American 
tradition cf “no entangling alliances.” We are compelled to ob- 
serve, however, that some of the recent actions and recommenda- 
tions of the administration at least point in the direction of a 
basic and fundamental departure from this guiding concept of our 
foreign policy to which he gave lip service. 

The Republican Party does not take the position dogmatically 
that national policy never may be changed. 

But we do take the position, and we are prepared to maintain 
it, in the forum of public discussion, that if such fundamental 
departures are contemplated the American people are entitled to 
know all about them, where they lead, and when they are to be 
consummated. 

And we take the position further that these revelations should 
not come to the people by mere accident, but by a clear and 
unequivocal declaration of official policy from the White House. 

To have national safety and security we need a positive official 
reaffirmation of the established principles of American foreign 
policy as it has evolved over the last 150 years. First, that there 
will be no entangling alliances and no interference, by aggression 
or otherwise, in the affairs of other nations. Second, that our 
security lies solely in the Western Hemisphere, and we will enforce 
the Monroe Doctrine against any foreign aggression. And third, 
that untiring efforts will be made for the promotion of world peace. 

Parenthetically, may I mention at this point that it is significant 
that after almost 5 years of drifting away from our limitation of 
armament treaties, there are now before both the House and Senate 
resolutions urging American leadership toward a new international 
conference for naval limitation. The Senate resolution was pre- 
sented last week by Mr. KING, of Utah, a veteran Democrat, and the 


House resolution by myself, a Republican member of the Committee 


on Naval Affairs. I regret to report that the King-Church resolu- 
tion has thus far received little attention from the administra- 
tion, but I promise you that our efforts to procure peace, by such 
resolutions or other methods, shall not cease. 

Three fundamental principles of our foreign policy, then, have 
been emphasized again and again throughout our history. Let me 
repeat them: No entangling alliances; the enforcement of the 
Monroe Doctrine; untiring efforts for world peace. In this day of 
world unrest, militarism, and warfare, these three principles need 
to be restated and reemphasized. 

They represent the only assurance to our people for continued 
peace and security. Upon them our whole scheme of national 
defense should be based. 


Government Expenditure 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 14, 1939 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, the eyes and minds of 
the Nation today are focused on Government expenditures. 
Recently there was brought to my attention some figures 
which I feel should interest all of us. These figures show, on 
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a percentage basis, how the Budget for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1940, will be spent, as compared with the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1929: 





1940 
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It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, most significant that for the 
general expenses of Government the item of “protection” and 
the item of “economic development” under the New Deal 
have shown a consistent reduction in costs. There have been 
@ slight increase in the costs of “miscellaneous” items, but 
the only increase of any import is that for the item of 
social welfare, which shows an addition of 33 percent over 
1929. 

We are charged, Mr. Speaker, with the duty of promoting 
the general welfare of our people. At no time in our his- 
tory has that general welfare been more endangered than 
during the past decade. It is, in my opinion, Mr. Speaker, 
most significant that the past three Congresses have seen fit 
to recognize this fact. It is to me significant that they 
have reduced the costs of general government, the costs of 
protection, and the costs of economic development, in order 
that the general welfare of our people may be properly 
considered. 

This, I believe, Mr. Speaker, is our soundest answer to the 
critics of the New Deal. 


Industrial Conditions in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. EATON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 14, 1939 


ADDRESS BY GEORGE H. METTAM, FEBRUARY 8, 1939 


Mr. EATON of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
address by George H. Mettam at the fourth annual congres- 
sional dinner under the auspices of the New Jersey State 
Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D. C., February 8, 1939: 


A quick survey of conditions in other sections of the world 
where there are bitter civil wars, cruel racial oppressions, strange 
and ruthless dictatorships, and widespread lowering of the stand- 
ards of living, makes us realize that after all the United States 
has come through its 150 years of history pretty successfully. 

It is not an idle boast when we remind ourselves that we are 
the richest Nation in the world in the degree of freedom and in 
the good things provided under the American system. Let us re- 
member that the rest of the world—about 2,000,000,000 people— 
envy us for our opportunities, our shorter working hours, our 
higher wages, our modernized services, our higher standard of liv- 
ing, our educational advantages, and our Constitution which 
guarantees a free press, free speech, freedom of religion, and an 
unmatched degree of personal liberty. 

An hour’s work in an American factory will buy more food, more 
clothing, more luxuries than an hour’s work anywhere in the 
world; 12 times more than in Russia; 9 times more than in Italy; 
4 times more than in Germany. 

I maintain, and am confident that all businessmen, as well as 
our guests who serve in Congress, will agree with me when I say 
that nowhere in the world has industry contributed so greatly to 
the economic security and happiness of its people than right here 
in the United States. 

But there are disturbing factors in the picture. 
just a few. 

1. With the greatest material wealth in the world, we probably 
have half of the unemployed men and women of all the important 
industrial countries put together. 

2. Our Federal debt has jumped $22,000,000,000 since 1930. 

3. Taxation absorbs about 25 percent of the national income. 


Let’s look at 
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4. The amount of new private capital risked in corporate enter- 
prises has shrunk from about four and one-half billion dollars per 
_ in 1926, 1927, and 1928 to one and one-half billion dollars in 

5. The aggregate resources of American business have been re- 
duced tens of billions since 1930. 

As Americans who believe in the American system of free enter- 
prise and industrial growth, we must look deeply into this situ- 
ation to find, if we can, what sound and proven steps there are 
which we can take to assure a renewed development throughout 
the Nation. I mean a development which will serve the entire 
people in every section of the land. 

There are a few observations which I want to make. 

1. In the first place, if we are to encourage industrial growth, 
our Government must not be a competing but a cooperating 
force. Government and industry must place the utmost em- 
phasis on increased production to enable the unemployed to re- 
turn to work in productive enterprises and to assure a security for 
those already employed. 

2. Next, government should be willing to overhaul the tax 
structure. Is it not reasonable to ask, in the interest of in- 
creased industrial growth, that taxes be imposed only for nec- 
essary revenue and not for a multitude of regulatory interests 
and nonproductive activities? 

3. Furthermore, government should help to remove fear from 
our investing public to assure industrial expansion, invention, 
and even bold pioneering into new fields which may well revo- 
lutionize the employment possibilities for our people and the 
standard of living for all. 

4. The time has come when there must be a united effort on 
the part of government, the emptoying interests, labor, and the 
general public itself to encourage industrial expansion not by 
legislation, by public charity, by wild attempts to redistribute 
the wealth, or by borrowing ourselves out of difficulties, but by 
the opening of new factories and the creation of more jobs. 

More smoke in more smokestacks is one good and sensible way 
of sclving our problem. 

The time has come when we must stop dreaming of some im- 
practical solution. True it is that no system is perfect, but I 
still maintain that the American system of free enterprise with 
government and industry cooperating for the common good and 
welfare of all our people is the only system which has been 
found to work successfully. 

In conclusion, let me plead for a continued and renewed faith 
in the contribution which industry can and must make in our 
economic progress. 

Right in our own State of New Jersey, in our 7,800 industrial 
concerns, we employ approximately 500,000 men and women who 
have an annual industrial pay roll of nearly $600,000,000. You 
know what these pay rolls mean to the people of our State. 

Furthermore, New Jersey industry furnishes tremendous sums 
in taxes for local, State, and Federal Government to help provide 
schools, parks, playgrounds, relief, and old-age security and pro- 
tection and service for all the citizens. 

I could expand the illustration on and on with every phase of 
our life, but it all boils down to this one great fact: As industry 
grows and prospers, so will the general welfare of all our citizens 
be lifted and improved. On the other hand, what retards indus- 
trial development must hurt and seriously affect the lives of our 
people. 

We have the wealth in natural resources. 

We have the money—billions of dollars are idle in our banks. 

We have the manpower—millions are unemployed. 

We have a pent-up consumer demand for more and more of the 
goods of the world. 

We have the scientific knowledge and the tools of industry. 

Therefore let us have the confidence to push ahead in a united 
effort to encourage an industrial growth which will regain the 
losses we have suffered and reach the new goal of prosperity which 
we believe is ours under our American heritage. 

This is a challenge worthy of the best leadership which America 
can produce in both industry and Government. 


Abraham Lincoln 
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Hon. Bruce Barron, of New York, before the Oneida County 
Republican Club annual Lincoln Day dinner, Utica, N. Y., 
Saturday evening, February 11, 1939: 


On April 15, 1865, a young country doctor, who was also the 
village pharmacist, stood on a stepladder in front of his drug store 
in a little town in central Illinois and tacked black muslin across 
the doorway. At the foot of the ladder his 4-year-old son held 
the carton of tacks. Years later when the boy had become a 
man he looked back on that event as his first clear and perma- 
nent memory. It was etched deep by his father’s hot tears. 
Never before had he seen his father cry. The man on the step- 
ladder was my grandfather; the boy was my father. The news had 
come to Sublette, Ill., that Abraham Lincoln was dead. 

As a clergyman my father was called upon to make many Lin- 
coln Day addresses. His interest in Lincoln deepened steadily. 
In his reading and study he found himself confused and dis- 
turbed by conflicting reports as to Lincoln’s religious belief. Some 
biographers stated positively that Lincoln was an atheist; others 
held with equal conviction that he had a deeply religious spirit 
and, while never a church member, accepted fully the Christian 
creed. My father set himself to discover the truth, and after 
years of research he published a volume entitled “The Soul of 
Abraham Lincoln,” which is now accepted as authoritative. In 
the explorations incident to the preparation of the book he was 
repeatedly confronted with the story that Lincoln’s birth was 
illegitimate. It seemed to my father that this widespread and 
growing assumption which, according to at least one of Lincoln’s 
biographers, was accepted even by Lincoln himself, ought to be 
probed to the bottom. There were seven different versions of the 
story, each attributing Lincoln’s paternity to a different man. 
One of these was John C. Calhoun. Traveling hundreds of miles, 
ransacking musty records in county courthouses, father finally un- 
earthed the marriage certificate of Thomas Lincoln and Nancy 
Hanks. It was filed, not in the courthouse of the county in which 
the marriage had been performed, but in an adjoining county. 
When father’s second book, The Paternity of Abraham Lincoln, 
appeared, the scholarly reviewer of the New York Times con- 
cluded his comment with the statement that Dr. Barton’s tireless 
research had so completely destroyed this ancient calumny that 
it could never raise its ugly head again. 

By this time Abraham Lincoln had become father’s deepest 
interest. He set for himself the task of tracing Lincoln’s every 
footstep from the site of the log cabin in Kentucky to Indiana, 
to Springfield, from courthouse to courthouse around the cir- 
cuit, through the Douglas debates, and finally to the White House. 
By personal visit and correspondence he interviewed hundreds of 
old people who cherished first-hand memories of the great Presi- 
dent, including the last surviving sister of Anne Rutledge. He 
unearthed more new material than any previous Lincoln scholar. 
Two outstanding biographical works were the result and scores 
of smaller books, pamphlets, and addresses. Lord Charnwood, 
the English biographer of Lincoln, introducing my father to Lady 
Charnwood, said: “I want you to meet the only man in the world 
who knows more about Abraham Lincoln than your husband 
does.” 

You will, I know, pardon this informal and perhaps too personal 
introduction. My purpose is to have you know that for 20 years 
Abraham Lincoln was almost a member of our household. He 
was more real to my father than any living man. He was the 
unseen guest at our table. As father’s researches extended fur- 
ther and deeper we children shared their progress. We heard 
Lincoln stories at breakfast, luncheon, and supper. We heard the 
laughter of the great story teller; we knew the burdens of the 
lonely President; we felt the weight of his sorrows. I could no 
more make a Lincoln address than I could make an address about 
@ member of my family. But I can talk to you about Lincoln, 
and that is what I propose to do—just talk to you of some of the 
elements of his character that impressed themselves indelibly upon 
our minds as my brothers and sister and I heard our father talk 
about him day after day. 

I once asked H. G. Wells, who had just completed his Outline 
of History, to tell me the six greatest names in the annals of the 
human race. He named Jesus of Nazareth, Buddha, Aristotle, 
Asoka—an Indian ruler who, according to Wells, was the only 
monarch in history who, having waged victorious war, renounced 
conquest and devoted his whole energy to the improvement of his 
people—Roger Bacon, and Abraham Lincoln, Perhaps no two 
historians would ever agree on the same list, but the choices of 
Wells are striking and provocative. Millions of men through the 
centuries have lived and struggled and died for money and power; 
yet these, according to Wells, left no permanent imprint. The six 
immortals whom he named achieved their immortality not by 
self-seeking but through self-sacrifice and abnegation. They 
gave, and are remembered; while those who seek only to get are 
buried in forgotten graves. That an English historian should put 
one American in the list of the world’s greatest is significant. 
Looking across the 8,000 miles of the Atlantic Ocean, and down 
through the corridors of time, Wells saw Lincoln towering above 
the rest of humanity as a high peak before the foothills. There 
can be no more doubt in our minds than in his that Abraham 
Lincoln is our greatest American. 

Yet the interesting fact which we children began to compre- 
hend, as we listened to our father’s table talk, was that Lincoln’s 
greatness was neither a gift nor an accident. He did not spring 
full-fledged into majesty. The Lincoln of 1860 was not the Lin- 
coln of 1845. God gave him talent; events and circumstances 
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gave him opportunity, but his character was his own creation. In 
these days when the problems of America are almost as complex 
and difficult as they were in his, we can think profitably for a 
few minutes about four influences which contributed to his 
strength and his triumph. 

It is notable, in the first place, that he kept growing steadily 
throvghout his whole life. William James, the eminent psy- 
chologist, remarked that the average man is an old fogy at 25. 
Each of us has had enough observation of our fellow men to under- 
stand what he meant. At 25 the ordinary man has acquired his 
little stock of skills and prejudices; he has chosen or been thrust 
into his particular groove; he has accustomed himself to function- 
ing by habit rather than thought. He may advance a little or 
even a good deal through the lifting force of seniority, but he no 
longer thinks along new lines nor imposes additional measures of 
self-discipline. He has attained his mental and spiritual stature; 
he has ceased to grow. 

Lincoln’s continuing growth is marked in every aspect of his 
character. You may trace his progress in his speech and writing. 
His early style was rhetorical, almost ridiculously so, full of pre- 
tentious, high-sounding phrases. He then developed the contro- 
versial style of the stump speaker, sometimes with rude jokes and 
boisterous gestures. In those days he spoke with little prepara- 
tion and indulged in all the platform tricks that were popular 
with the crowd. From these crude beginnings he developed, out 
of rigid self-control and the hot fires of spiritual conflict, a style 
whose simplicity, calm dignity, and exalted tone have made his 
words immortal. 

The style was an outward symbol of a mind and spirit that had 
been brought under complete self-discipline. Plenty of evidence 
to this effect has been left by his biographers. Nicolay and Hay, 
referring to the period following his return from his single session 
in Congress, said: “It was at this time that he gave notable proof 
of his unusual powers of mental discipline. His wider knowledge 
of men and things, acquired by contact with the great world, had 
shown him a certain lack in himself of close and sustained rea- 
soning. To remedy this effect he applied himself to such works 
on logic and mathematics as he fancied would be serviceable. 
Devoting himself with dogged energy to the task in hand, he soon 
learned by heart the six books of the propositions of Euclid, and 
retained through life a thorough knowledge of the principles they 
contain.” 

Ten years later, following the most important lawsuit in which 
he was ever engaged, the McCormick Reaper case, he left the Cin- 
cinnati courtroom deeply dejected. Walking up the street in 
silence, he suddenly turned to a young companion, Ralph Emerson, 
and exclaimed: 

“Emerson, I’m going home.” 
study law.” 

“Why,” exclaimed Emerson, “Mr. Lincoln, you stand at the head 
of the bar in Illinois now. What are you talking about?” 

“Yes, yes,” he said. “I do occupy a good position there, and I 
think I can get along with the way things are going there now. 
But these college-trained men who have devoted their whole lives 
to study are coming west, don’t you see. * * * They have got 
as far as Ohio now. They will soon be in Illinois.” 

Another long pause. Then stopping and turning toward Emer- 
son, his countenance suddenly assumed a strong look of determina- 
tion, and he cried: 

“I'm going home to study law. I’m as good as any of them, 
and when they get out to Illinois, I will be ready for them.” 

Forty-seven years old, the leader of the bar in his own State, 
a@ public figure honored in his community, he was not too proud 
to set himself doggedly at the task of making his mind and spirit 
the fit instrument of whatever responsibility might come. This 
was the first element in his greatness; it is his first lesson for us. 

But something more than will power and study are required 
for greatness. There must be the fire of moral earnestness. Here 
again there is inspiration and thrill in knowing what happened to 
Abraham Lincoln. 

To get the perspective we must look back to December 6, 1847, 
when he took his seat in the House of Representatives for his 
first and, as it turned out, his only term. The record of the suc- 
ceeding 2 years is quickly told. A few days after the Congress 
convened he delivered what he himself described as “a little 
speech * * * of no general interest.” Subsequently he made 
@ number of purely partisan speeches, and attended a party con- 
vention. His only important action in Congress was to introduce 
a@ resolution, which promptly died, for the abolition of slavery in 
the District of Columbia. He spent a good deal of time around 
the House post office and his boarding house, regaling the loiterers 
with his frontier stories. The term closed with no accomplish- 
ment, no evidence of serious purpose; he went back home, filled 
with the politician’s hope that there would be a popular demand 
for his renomination. There was no popular demand. Denied 
elective office, he tried for an appointive position and again with 
no success. In the words of one of his most understanding and 
sympathetic biographers, “he was disappointed, humiliated, and 
burdened * * * Wearily and sadly he took up again the prac- 
tice of law.” 

His dreams of national influence were at an end; he was out 
of politics and out of power forever. 

So he thought sadly in 1849. But there were forces at work 
which neither he nor any other man could measure, whose future 
influence none could predict. If he was out of politics, human 
slavery was not. Five years after his retirement from Congress 
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the Missouri Compromise was repealed. On October 3, 1854, Sen- 
ator Stephen A. Douglas, seeking to defend his own part in the 
repeal, spoke in the statehouse at Springfield, Ill. The follow- 
ing day, from the same platform, Abraham Lincoln replied. Hor- 
ace White, then a young reporter, heard the speech and has left 
this vivid description of the speaker: 

“Gradually he warmed up to his subject, his angularity disap- 
peared, and he passed into an attitude of unconscious majesty. 
* * * His words began to come faster, and his face to light 
up with the rays of genius, and his body to move in unison with 
his thought. Sometimes his manner was very impassioned and 
he seemed transfigured with his subject. His listeners felt that 
he believed every word he said, and that, like Martin Luther, he 
would go to the stake rather than abate one jot or tittle of it.” 

Here, then is an extraordinary happening. A defeated poli- 
tician, a thwarted office seeker, is politically dead in 1849. Five 
years later, in 1854, he leaps into new power, no longer a politician 
but a prophet able to move the hearts of the multitude. What 
has happened? A force greater than himself has enveloped and 
possessed him. Having forgotten himself he finds himself. Stirred 
by the hatred of human slavery, the passion for freedom, he has 
opened unsuspected reservoirs of feeling and power. He no longer 
thinks about Abraham Lincoln for office or talks of party politics. 
He thinks and talks of the rights, the hopes, the eternal dignity, 
and worth of men and women. And the people, lighted by the fire 
of his spirit, make him their leader and raise him on high. 

What our Nation needs today more than anything else is to be 
on fire with a great moral purpose. Our spiritual senses seem 
blunted; our spiritual muscles are soft. Our sympathies are not 
so active as they used to be in the days when a famine in India 
or a massacre in China melted our hearts. Our moral indignation 
does not flame. We take lying down the news of betrayal in high 
places which would have unloosed the destroying wrath of our 
fathers. We are not passionate in our love of country or our anger 
at its false friends. There is too much of the insipid talk of 
human rights and too little high devotion to human duties. What 
we need in the party of Lincoln is the thing that changed him 
from a small-town politician to a national savior—the transforming 
power of a spiritual fire. 

We need, too, what he developed in exalted measure—a passion- 
ate love for America and an unswerving faith in its capacity to 
survive as a government “of the people, by the people, and for the 
people.” Born in a rude cabin, denied anything but the most rudi- 
mentary education, he moved up through the strata of society until 
he occupied the highest place in the Nation and one of the most 
commanding in the world. Such a career could not have happened 
in any other land; it was in itself the sign and symbol of our 
democracy, a living promise to American boys and girls of every 
time. His love for America was like the love of man for a woman— 
tender, self-sacrificing, passionate, indestructible. To America he 
knew that he owed all he was or had; for America he was willing 
to lay down even life itse)f. This pride and this faith grew in 
him steadily through the years. They were the third element of 
his spiritual progress. 

And the fourth and final element was a growing and deepening 
religious faith. Raised in a theological atmosphere of hellfire 
and cternal damnation, his boyish heart promptly and vigorously 
rejected the conception of a God who could hate and condemn to 
eternal torment the children of His creation. For this revolt 
young Lincoln was termed a heretic and by some an atheist. He 
never did find a church whose theology met his own ideals, and 
so he never joined the church, though attending regularly and rev- 
erently. But the terrific burden of his responsibilities and the 
tragedy of the Nation’s suffering drove him irresistibly toward de- 
pendence on the Eternal Source of all wisdom and power. He 
never formulated a written creed, but my father, taking Lincoln's 
own words out of his speeches and letters, and with no additions 
or changes except in the tense of the verbs and the addition of the 
words “I believe,” set down this 

CREED OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN IN HIS OWN WORDS 


“IT believe in God, the Almighty Ruler of Nations, our great and 
good and merciful Maker, our Father in Heaven, who notes the fall 
of a sparrow, and numbers the hairs of our heads. 

“I believe in His eternal truth and justice. 

“I recognize the sublime truth announced in the Holy Scriptures 
and proven by all history, that those nations only are blest whose 
God is the Lord. 

“I believe that it is the duty of nations as wel! as of men to own 
their dependence upon the overruling power of God, and to invoke 
the influence of His Holy Spirit; to confess their sins and trans- 
gressions in humble sorrow, yet with assured hope that genuine 
repentance will lead to mercy and pardon. 

“TI believe that it is meet and right to recognize and confess the 
presence of the Almighty Father equally in our triumphs and in 
those sorrows which we may justly fear are a punishment inflicted 
upon us for our presumptuous sins to the needful end of our 
reformation. 

“I believe that the Bible is the best gift which God has ever given 
to men. All the good from the Saviour of the world is communi- 
cated to us through this book. 

“I believe the will of God prevails. Without Him all human 
reliance is in vain. Without the assistance of that Divine Being 
I cannot succeed. With that assistance I cannot fail. 
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“Being a humble instrument in the hands of our Heavenly Father, 
I desire that all my works and acts may be according to His will; 
we that it may be so, I give thanks to the Almighty, and seek His 
aid. 

“I have a solemn oath registered in heaven to finish the work I 
am in, in full view of my responsibility to my God, with malice 
toward none; with charity for all; with firmness in the right as 
God gives me to see the right. Commending those who love me 
to His care, as I hope in their prayers they will commend me, I 
look through the help of God to a joyous meeting with many loved 
ones gone before.” 

My friends, in these days of national and international problems 
and discouragements no one of us is in a position to exert very 
wide influence. The events are beyond the reach of most of 
us. Ours is not the voice to command, nor the power to decide. 
But we can do, each of us in his small way, the things that 
Abraham Lincoln did so greatly. We can impose upon ourselves 
a discipline which will promote mental growth, a better under- 
standing of our country’s problems, clearer vision, and wiser 
judgment. We can have in our own hearts the dre of a moral 
purpose. We can cherish a pride in America and a devotion to 
her interests which express themselves not in words but in a 
passionate love that will endure any sacrifice, even if necessary, 
the sacrifice of life itself. And we can believe as he believed, 
and as our fathers before us believed, that Almighty God has 
set this land apart for the special purpose of establishing here 
a higher degree of human welfare, a finer tolerance and mutual 
respect than has ever before existed in the world. And that 
each of us has his own eternally important part to play in that 
divine plan. 

We can make ours the motto which he set forth for himself: “I 
do the very best I know how, the very best I can, and I mean 
to keep doing so until the end.” 
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Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include the following radio address 
by William D. Bosler, LL. B., on February 12, 1939. Mr. 
Bosler has spent 15 years in the study of Lincoln and we 
regard him as the foremost authority in the country upon 
the life and era of the Great Emancipator. 

The address is as follows: 


It was a chilly afternoon in November 1863. The sun sinking in 
the west cast its shadows over a throng of people gathered upon a 
vast battlefield to dedicate it to the men who made a supreme 
sacrifice upon its broad spreading fields but a few short months 
before. 

Every walk of life was represented on the occasion, all mingled 
together on the browning fields of autumn so lately consecrated by 
the blood of the North and South. Edward Everett, of Massachu- 
setts, delivered a lengthy “classical” oration, regarded as his great- 
est polemic effort. Today it is forgotten, buried in oratorical 
libraries. 

The dedication was about to close, when a tall man, dressed in 
an ill-fitting black suit, rose slowly from a chair in which his body 
was slumped, stepping forward upon the platform, drawing from his 
pocket two small sheets of paper, adjusting his spectacles, pro- 
ceeded to read in a shrill monotone voice, yet charged with deep 
emotion and sincerity of expression. 

His words were barely audible a hundred feet from the platform. 
In less than 3 minutes he had finished. The “dedicatory remarks” 
made by the President consisted of only 267 words. Little or no 
applause followed. The audience did not grasp nor comprehend 
their meaning or importance. None of those present were con- 
scious of the concenter of ideals expressed in the simple sentences 
which were later to become like the resonant notes of a trumpet, 
echoing down to future generations. 

Lincoln stood there an embodiment of the reborn democracy of 
@ nation baptized in the blood of a fraternal struggle. 

His speech was brief, yet comprehensive, tense, and elegant, 
linking the past to the then present, with the hopes of future man- 
kind. In quality of composition, literary merit, music of its poetry, 
modulation of its rhythm, its nearest approach is the lofty tribute 
of Pericles, delivered in Athens 2,300 years before, in tribute to the 








soldiers who died in the Peloponnesian wars. Lincoln seemed to 
have foreseen visions of an embattled democracy of a future time, 
menaced by the autocracy of those who would substitute arbitrary 
powers to destroy its attributes and functions. 

He did not appreciate, and it is doubtful that during his life he 
clearly comprehended, that the short, simple utterance was the 
summation of American ideals, and had impregnated in them the 
aspirations of the spirit of America, the consecration of its pur- 
poses upon the altar of humanity; that these utterances would 
be to future mankind a flaming torch for all of the peoples of the 
world who sought the blessings of a real democracy. Let us analyze 
a portion of this sublime utterance. 

t opens with a superstructure of only five lines. 

“Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth upon 
this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are created equal.” 

These introductory lines in substance contain the basis of the 
entire history of the struggle of mankind for human liberty for 
nearly a thousand years. 

From Runnymede, where the English barons established the 
principle of “no taxation without representation” in the Magna 
Carta forced from King John, followed by the axiom of liberty 
wrested from King Edward half a century later, “What concerns 
all must be approved by all,” which later was to become a part of 
the unwritten constitution of Great Britain. These two axioms 
were the inspiration of the founders of the Colonies, the beacon 
light of the settlers of Massachusetts and Virginia, the torch that 
illuminated the path of the leaders of the colonial era, the Conti- 
nental Congresses, the makers of the Declaration of Independence, 
the War of the Revolution, the drafting of a constitution, its 
adoption, in fact, the birth of a new nation dedicated to freedom 
and justice for all. 

Now, in our era we are facing a supreme struggle in world 
democracy, to determine if these and like principles, planted upon 
our shores over 300 years ago, shall perish from the earth. 

In the midst of a critical period of our Nation, with democracy 
on the defensive throughout the world, serious thought and con- 
sideration must be given to the forces opposed to it. 

Government by dictatorship is not new. It is a reincarnation in 
form of the age-old doctrine of the “divine right of kings,” which 
“for centuries held men in bodily slavery and spiritual degrada- 
tion.” " 

Its modern method of application is to dominate the people so 
that they are deprived of a freedom of choice, thereby becoming 
coerced to such a degree that they permit their individual liberty 
of action to become submerged into a party or group, who in turn 
become the instruments that dictate the policies of the state by 
force, in disregard of all of the fundamental rights belonging to the 


le. 
Plants theory of government was that all of the people had a 
freedom of choice in the selection of those who governed them, and 
in the directing of the policies of the state; further, that such 
choice was an inviolate privilege and right which could not be 
abridged, because the people alone were the sole and ultimate 
arbiters of their own destinies. 

To Lincoln the welfare of the individual was of the greater 
importance. The state was only an instrument created by the 
people for the purpose of carrying out their prerogatives. All this 
is true democracy. 

He insisted that if the majority of the individuals comprising the 
state were right, then the government would be right, provided 
always that minorities were protected in their rights by the 
majority. 

Lincoln’s five opening lines at Gettysburg embodied all of the 
hopes, dreams, and ideals of the great majority of peoples, seeking 
a new freedom in a new world, where they could exercise a freedom 
of religion, speech, or of the press, together with all of the attributes 
of justice and equality of opportunity, belonging to them. 

The President next proceeded to state briefly the purposes of the 
dedication in terms remarkably applicable to present world con- 
ditions: 

“Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that 
Nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, can long 
endure.” 

To the speaker the supreme question was the survival of popular 
government, not only ours, but, as he added, “any nation so con- 
ceived and so dedicated.” 

Here in the New World he was striving to preserve an ideal of 
government by the people founded in the Old World, not for its 
ideals alone, but because he believed under its principles the 
greatest number of the common people were and would be able to 
obtain the greater blessings of life, liberty, and happiness. He 
stood for a democracy because under it the people in the largest 
sense would and do enjoy the greater privileges of the heritage of 
equality and could find the widest doors for the freest self-expres- 
sion and self-development of their capabilities. 

His voice still echoes down to us to inspire us in the struggle 
against the destructive doctrines that have impregnated some of 
the nations cf the Old World and are knocking at our and others’ 
doors, seeking to sap the vitality not only of our Nation but of all 
others who believe in and support a democratic form of government. 

The democracies of the world are now faced with the problem 
of adjusting their economic and social problems so that the rights 
of minor nations and individuals may be preserved without a sacri- 
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fice of the freedom, dignity, and lives of those living under its 
tenets. 

The dictatorships of the world are all engaged in extinguishing 
the beacons that light the pathway of freedom. We are facing the 
last frontiers of individual liberty, freedom, free expression of re- 


ligion, speech, and press. They represent to us the ideals of a 
government, the antithesis of those who live under the funda- 
mentals of a free democracy such as expressed by the nations of the 
Western World. 

They govern by the weapons of oppression. Their peopics have 
no voice in the policies of their governments. The state is supreme. 
The masses are but vassals to the will of a dictator whose voice 
must stand unchallenged against that of the people. By vast 
armaments they apparently seek to impress their purposes upon 
the world by force of arms. Their aim appears to be to crush the 
democracies of the world. Democracy, challenged, can yield 
nothing to these destructive means and ends of government. 

Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech is climaxed by a plea for a lasting 
democracy in these words: 

“That from these honored dead we take increased devotion to 
that cause for which they here gave the last full measure of 
devotion.” 

Devotion to the cause of democracy was the uppermost thought 
in the President’s mind—devotion to the cause that made neces- 
sary the supreme sacrifice for a revival of the principles of a true 
democracy for all. 

Lincoln loved these ideals. It was a second nature to him. 

He was familiar with the growth of intolerance by groups having 
in view the purpose to limit and restrict the rights of other men, 
both black and white. It was prevalent in his own State of 
Illinois. Lincoln denounced it as un-American and contrary to all 
of the principles upon which the Nation was founded. And the 
masses of our people have come to accept this view. 

His philosophy was grounded in a belief that, if we cannot give 
freedom to every creature, let us do nothing that shall impose 
slavery upon any other creature. This typified the logic behind 
the public expressions of the mature Lincolm. He believed that 
the charter of the fathers must be kept sacred in spirit as well as 
in form. Both to him were correlated and were dependent upon 
each other. 

To preserve the principles of our democracy from the encroach- 
ments of legislative invasion, as well as from usurpation by judicial 
bodies, was a basic element of Lincoln’s political philosophy. He 
disapproved of courts substituting judicial dicta as law instead 
of legislation passed by legislative authority. 

He believed such a course perilous; that it would deprive the 
people of being their own rulers and resign their rights into the 
hands of tribunals turning “their decisions to political purposes.” 
He espoused freedom of individual initiative as the best means to 
preserve a free government. He opposed centralization of power 
into the hands of special groups, fearing it would destroy the 
fundamental ground work of our democracy and imperil the liber- 
ties inherent in the people. He believed in a policy of utilizing 
the resources of government for the welfare of the people, a pro- 
posal more than two generations in advance of his era. 

He was one of the few men who foresaw that old formulas did 
not meet the changing economic and social problems confronting 
the people. 

Lincoln, were he living, would deprecate any movement to sup- 
press or limit the privileges set forth in the Bill of Rights; he 
would favor rather an enlargement than a limitation of the free- 
dem of the press, of speech, or radio. 

Jefferson said, over a century ago, that “America is the world’s 
best hope.” Lincoln believed in that hope and gave his ail to 
restore it to its greater luster. 

Then in his speech followed a clause of only 14 words: 

“That we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died 
in vain.” 

It was the leitmotif of the address, a dedication to the eternal 
and inalienable rights of men. 

The closing peroration is like a chant from an inspired god. The 
graves of the fallen lay before him, silent witnesses to his resolve: 

“That this Nation shall, under God, have a new birth of free- 
dom; and that this Government of the people, by the people, for 
the people shall not perish from the earth.” These words disclosed 
the widening horizon line of Lincoln’s thought, disclosing that his 
aspirations for a democracy for all men went far before the then 
present moment. In 420 B. C., Cleon, a tanner, announced to 
the men of Athens: “I am in favor of the democracy that shall 
be democratic; that shall give us the rule which shall be of the 
people, by the people, for the people.” The thought and hope had 
been born and lived in the hearts of men for ages past. Lincoin 
had linked the hopes of mankind of the ages to the reawakened 
needs and hopes of his own day. 

We are facing much the same struggle that Lincoln faced in 
his era, “to guard and maintain the freedom of men’s souls and 
intellects” in a war-torn and distracted world, and by our example 
and through our precept, cooperation, and help, if possible, to 
reestablish a “better world order,” among all nations, which will 
inure to the preservation of the ideals of Lincoln now a part of our 
country's heritage, and extend to all humanity the benevolence of 
@ true democracy, as rededicated by Abraham Lincoln upon the 
battlefield of Gettysburg over 75 years ago. 
































Communism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYLE H. BOREN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 14, 1939 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, the Workers’ Alliance of 
America, with the aid of the Communist Party in Oklahoma, 
is attempting to organize in the State. I have publicly 
condemned the Workers’ Alliance as a Communist organiza- 
tion and have advised the people of Oklahoma not to be mis- 
led into joining this organization, pointing out it was not a 
legitimate labor organization; that it was not affiliated with 
either the A. F. of L. or the C. I. O.; and I have also sub- 
mitted to people in Oklahoma evidence that the organization 
is communistic in its background and motives. 

After seeing a press comment with reference to my stand, 
David Lasser, national president of the Workers’ Alliance, 
called at my office. I wish to submit for the record a tran- 
script of the conversation between Mr. Lasser and myself on 
the morning of February 9. I also wish to present a copy of 
Mr. Lasser’s letter to me, which was given to the press on the 
evening of February 9, which letter reached my office on the 
morning of February 10. 

Mr. Lasser’s letter released to the press was an evident 
attempt to evade and distort the truth. I want to charge 
every Member of Congress with the responsibility to ac- 
quaint himself with the background, motives, and extent 
of the Communist organization known as the Workers’ Al- 
liance. I feel that every man here who loves America, who 
believes in the American system of government, and who has 
the welfare cf his constituents at heart will advise his peo- 
ple not to be misled by the Communist organizers of the 
Workers’ Alliance. I want to point cut that the national 
leadership of this organization has in it a number of avowed 
Communists. I want to urge the people of Oklahoma and 
other States to send these carpetbagger Communists back 
where they came from when they invade our States to 
organize. 

I call attention of all Americans to the fact that the alien 
element is noticeable among the organizers of this Com- 
munist front. I want to point out to you and to the workers 
on W. P. A. and to all those unemployed people who are 
becoming members of the Workers’ Alliance, that the Work- 
ers’ Alliance has nothing to do with the administration of 
the W. P. A., and cannot influence national legislation, and 
that their attempt to leave such impressions as reasons for 
belonging to this movement is utterly ridiculous and totally 
false. The Workers’ Alliance cannot get one cent of money 
from the Federal Treasury. The Workers’ Alliance cannot 
put anyone on or off the W. P. A. The leaders of the Work- 
ers’ Alliance are collecting dues under these false pretenses. 
If members only pay 10 cents a month and their figures are 
correct that they have 200,000 members, they take in $20,000 
a month, or almost a third of a million dollars a year under 
false pretenses. 

Let me point out that they (the founders, the leaders, 
and organizers) are Communists and not the rank and file. 
These overfed organizers are taking the dimes from unem- 
ployed and underpriveleged. Look around for yourself and 
see what they are taking from you and try to find something 
they are giving to you. If you can find one Communist in 
America who is unemployed, I will show you three who are 
potbellied and benefiting from the depression circumstances 
which are the causes of your problems. 

I put an amendment in the W. P. A. bill to cut all the 
aliens off the W. P. A. so that American citizens would reap 
all the benefits of that program. That amendment would 
rermove something like 30,000 aliens from the W. P. A. The 
Workers’ Alliance viciously opposed my stand. In their 
paper, Work, they repeatedly condemned that amendment. 
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Of course, these Communists want the aliens to stay on the 
W. P. A., because many of these aliens are their associate 
Communist workers. 

I want every American citizen who is on the W. P. A., or 
who wants to get on the W. P. A. rolls to decide for himself 
if it is fair to leave him, an American citizen, unemployed 
with his family hungry while aliens and Communists are 
holding and enjoying the benefits of the job he deserves. 
Do you believe that aliens should be on the W. P. A. pay roll 
while American citizens are unemployed and their families 
starving? If you do believe that the aliens should have 
these jobs, then support the Workers’ Alliance, because that 
is what they believe. If you believe these jobs belong to 
American citizens, call the hand of these organizers of the 
Workers’ Alliance. 

I want to call your attention to page 12 of the Workers’ 
Alliance paper called Work. In that editorial column these 
Communists say: 

We must begin at once. Pressure from the American people for 


the continuance and extension of a Federal public-works program, 
must be so overwhelming * - *, there must be millions of 


signatures on petitions * * 


Now let me say to the good and honest people who, through 
no fault of their own have been unemployed and those on the 
W. P. A. rolls, you have methods of presenting your cause 
yourself. Do not let these parasite Communists take the 
dimes from the little hands of undernourished children or 
from the pocket of workingmen where we in Congress have 
intended these dimes should go. There is not a single citizen 
in the Fourth District, rich or poor, black or white, on or off 
the W. P. A., who has ever found my door closed to him. 
The latchstring is always on the outside. You have come 
to my office and to my home from 5 o’clock in the morning 
until midnight. No one was ever turned away. No tele- 
phone call was refused an answer. No letter came to me that 
did not get a reply. I have always listened to your problems 
and your viewpoints and attempted to aid you in the solu- 
tion of those problems and have always worked hard and 
earnestly for what I believed to be to your best interests. 
You do not have to go through anyone to take up your cause 
with me. I am telling the world that no damned Communist 
can influence me one iota on any vote or action that I will 
ever take as your representative in Congress. The Workers’ 
Alliance cannot represent you to me. You can represent 
yourself, but I want this issue clearly, definitely, and finally 
known that I believe that Communists should be kept out of 
Oklahoma. I stand ready to do my part without fear or 
hesitation to keep them where they belong, outside Okla- 
homa, outside America. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, I am constrained to say that the 
American system of government was good enough for Wash- 
ington and Jefferson and it is good enough forme. Abraham 
Lincoln led this Nation in a course of preservation of Ameri- 
can liberties and American union and urged that we accept 
the task of preserving American democracy for the genera- 
tions yet unborn. I am going to fulfill my part of that task. 
I love America. I despise communism, fascism, nazi-ism, 
and all “isms” built on the theory of dictatorship by indi- 
vidual groups or classes. I believe in the American Constitu- 
tion and condemn the Workers’ Alliance, the Communist 
Party, and all of these damnable forces that parade under 
the guise of worthy causes in an attempt to inoculate Amer- 
ica with the diseases of destruction. 

It is in the spirit of love for and faith in the American 
system of government, Mr. Speaker, that I condemn the 
Communist Workers’ Alliance and call on America to stand 
guard against these alien forces. 

TRANSCRIPT OF CONVERSATION BETWEEN HON. LYLE H. BOREN, OF OKLA~ 
HOMA, AND MR. DAVID LASSER, PRESIDENT, WORKERS’ ALLIANCE, FEBRU- 
ARY 9, 1939 
Mr. Lasser. Our organization in Oklahoma forwarded up to us 

a newspaper clipping that hurt us very much. I thought I would 

come up here and find out what this is all about. This is from 

the McAlester paper. 

Mr. Boren. Yes; that is an accurate account of the comment 
which I made. I have publicly condemned the Workers’ Alliance. 
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Mr. Lassrr. Just why and for what reason did you have to 
condemn it? 

Mr. Boren. Because I am convinced it is a Communist organi- 
zation, 

Mr. Lasses. Well, now, there are undoubtedly some Communists 
in the tion, as there are undoubtedly Communists in the 
Cc. I. O., A. F. of L., and other organizations, but do you know of 
any subversive activity, because if you do, we would certainly put 
a stop to it and sever connection with those people who are 
responsible. 

Mr. Boren. I have no definite knowledge of subversive activity 
if you mean any particular action that could be defined as an 
attempt to destroy something by violence, and so forth, but I do 
know that when your organizers came to Oklahoma they began 
their attempts with the aid and consent and constant association 
with the head of the Communist Party in Oklahoma. 

Mr. Lasser. Well, now, I am concerned here with the action we 
are going to take as an organization. We wanted to be certain, 
because, of course, what you have said is an attack on us which 
we will be compelled to answer. 

Mr. Boren. Certainly. You would be justified in making any 
answer that you see fit to make, because my condemnation was cer- 
tainly no half-way matter with me. I don’t do things by half. 
When I believe a thing I believe it. I don’t straddle fences or 
pussyfoot around about it. When I fight for or against a thing I 
fight for or against it. There is no Mr. Milquetoast about me. I 
just decide what is right as best I can and then act in accordance 
with that conviction. You can be certain that the statement in the 
press that I directly and fully condemned the Workers’ Alliance is 
an accurate account of what I said, and that is my attitude. Now, 
your organization has begun to build up a pressure group in the 
Fourth District, and from the similarity in the contents from the 
letters that reach me the pressure tactics that you use are unques- 
tionably illustrated. Undoubtedly I would come in conflict sooner 
or later with the Workers’ Alliance or any communistic, Fascist, 
nazi-ism, or such groups, because at all times I am unalterably 
opposed to any “ism” inimical to Americanism. 

Mr. Lasser. Now, Congressman, Mayor Hague and a number of 
others have taken this sort of attitude because they either respected 
or feared our power and they sought to destroy us. 

Mr. Boren. As for me; I neither respect nor fear your power. 
I am interested in destroying the existence of the Workers’ Alli- 
ance only because I believe it to be a Communist organization. I 
am not concerned about the political significance of the organiza- 
tion as it might be reflected in my personal campaigns for reelec- 
tion, because, as I say, I neither respect nor fear your organization. 

Mr. Lasser. I have brought out a copy of our constitution and 
a membership book with me which I am going to leave with you. 
Just because there might be some Communist in our organization 
does not mean we are a Communist organization. 

Mr. Boren. Why, I do not believe that all your members are 
Communists. I don’t know just how many members you have in 
Seminole County, but I doubt if there are a half dozen Communists 
amongst that number. All of the rest are good people; but I do 
say your organizers are Communists, and I have read where the 
secretary of the Communist Party in America, Mr. Browder, says 
that all Communist activities are welded together in a popular front 
called the Workers’ Alliance of America. That statement is in a 
published book by this avowed Communist leader. Undoubtedly 
you have read it. Why haven’t you challenged the truth of that 
statement? 

Mr. Lasser. Well, now, we can’t just go around challenging every 
statement that is made about us. I don’t know what Mr. Browder 
had in mind; maybe he wanted to prove he was a great guy, or 
something. 

Mr. Boren. I have no disposition to be unfair about anything. 
I have made considerable investigation of the Workers’ Alliance. I 
have made a careful study of the activities and associations in Okla- 
homa. I have called on the C. I. O. and the A. F. of L. to inquire 
of your affiliations. I have had unofficial information from the 
Department of Justice and many others, and, of course, I have the 
record of the Dies committee and many other sources of informa- 
tion. I intend to pursue this investigation as long as there is a 
member of the Workers’ Alliance in the Fourth District of Okla- 
homa. If I could be convinced you are not a Communist organiza- 
tion, then I would change my position; but, on the contrary, I am 
convinced that the Workers’ Alliance is a Communist organization; 
and even as long as I had any doubt about whether it was a Com- 
munist organization or not I would be opposed to its spread in my 
State, because I feel that an organization that even has the stigma 
of doubt on it as to whether it is Communist or not is an organi- 
zation that good citizens will have nothing to do with. Before 
I would join or want any of my family or friends to join such an 
organization I would want to know it was not communistic. But, 
as I say, all the evidence convinces me that the Workers’ Alliance 
is a Communist organization. 

Mr. Lasser. Well, the workers down in Oklahoma feel like you are 
trying to intimidate and threaten them because you say they should 
be fired from the W. P. A. if they are Communists, but, of course, we 
are no more communistic than we are Democrats. We are a non- 
partisan organization. 

Mr. Boren. My statement was that every man in a supervisory 
capacity who was a member of the Workers’ Alliance ought to be 
fired, and I hope that it will be done in my district. I made no 
reference to the man who was a relief client and I do not propose to 
take any action that would disturb anyone on relief. I just don’t 
intend to see the W. P. A. administered or run by members of the 
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Workers’ Alliance. There are plenty of good Democrats with un- 
questionable American citizenship and American ideals who can 
administer the W. P. A. or any other governmental program, and I 
propose to see to it that Government programs in my district are 
kept in the hands of just such believers in American democracy 
and the American Government. 

Mr. Lasser. Congressman, you are familiar with the law which 
prevents discrimination in the W. P. A. because of political affilia- 
tion or membership in labor organizations, and you realize that if 
you remove someone because they are a member of a labor organi- 
gation you are breaking the law, and this last law is more strict 
than the other one about that? 

Mr. Boren. I am not removing anyone because I do not have the 
power to hire or fire anyone, but I am recommending their dis- 
missal, but if I had the power I certainly would do it. It is my 
personal opinion that since this is a Democrat program it should 
be administered by Democrats. My attitude toward the Workers’ 
Alliance hasn’t anything to do with politics; it has to do with what 
I consider treason. I believe that anyone who promotes commu- 
nism is guilty of treason against our Government and certainly 
has no place on the Federal pay roll. 

Mr. Lasser. Certainly if you try to intimidate people by firing 
them if they join the Workers’ Alliance, you will be breaking the 
established law and laying yourself open to serious legal charges. 

Mr. Boren. I am not attempting to intimidate anyone. I am 
just telling the folks down in my part of the country the truth— 
that the background of the Workers’ Alliance is communism and 
that its ulterior motives are to spread communism, and as a private 
citizen I would be taking that action in or out of Congress. 

Mr. LASSER. But don’t you see that you can’t separate your private 
actions from your public actions because what you do is public 
action because you are a Member of Congress? 

Mr. Boren. That is true in a sense, but I believe it is my duty, 
both as a citizen and a Member of Congress, to fight the spread of 
“isms” inimical to our system of government. 

Mr. Lasser. You indicated some pressure methods and that we 
might be influencing the course of action of legislators. 

Mr. BorENn. Oh, no; I said “pressure tactics” and, so far as I know, 
you are not influencing any legislators. I do believe your move- 
ment is an opportunist movement and that you are taking advan- 
tage of the desperate circumstances of unemployed people in hold- 
ing out false hopes to them. I understand that these people on 
the W. P. A. and unemployed people pay a dime a month into 
your national fund, and I presume that if you have 200,000 people 
that you take $20,000 a month from these people. 

Mr. Lasser. You wouldn’t deny the right of underprivileged citi- 
zens to organize and improve their conditions, would you? 

Mr. BorEN. Most certainly not. I am friendly to all other organi- 
zations that exist in my district. I have condemned only the 
Workers’ Alliance. There are a lot of substantial organizations 
that exist in my district—legitimate labor organizations, religious 
organizations, veteran organizations, and political organizations, 
etc. I believe in the right of any group to organize, and I do not 
believe that communism is confined to any underprivileged class in 
America. I think there are more people in America who are draw- 
ing high salaries that are Communists than there are on relief rolls. 
I think there are more potbellied and overfed Communists than 
there are underfed Communists. 

Mr. Lasser. The growth of our organization speaks for itself. 
Public opinion will decide and are you the one to determine 
whether we should organize in Oklahoma or not? 

Mr. Boren. I am the one to decide my own attitude and actions. 
I have decided and made public my stand. 

Mr. Lasser. You mention the Dies committee. I wanted to 
testify before the Dies committee and hope I will get a chance, 
and this Mr. Steele who testified before the Dies committee— 
surely to God you are not getting your information from him? 

Mr. Boren. I have read his statement, but as I told you, I 
have made a very thorough investigation and my information 
comes from many sources and all of it shows the Workers’ Alliance 
to be a Communist organization. I think you should have your 
day in court and I will try to make arrangements for you to 
appear before the Dies committee. 

Mr. Lasser. You made your attack without calling on me. 
I will send you a copy of the letter which I will send out to our 
people in Oklahoma in reply to your charges so that you will 
have an opportunity to answer if you choose. I think you should 
have called on me before you made any charges against our 
organization. 

Mr. Boren. You probably have some right to that feeling, but 
you are not a citizen of my district and I have no interest or 
responsibility toward you. 

Mr. Lasser. Don’t you believe in a democratic country—that a 
fellow is entitled to believe in communism if he wants to? 

Mr. Boren. My attitude in this is entirely impersonal; I am 
interested only in Americanism. I think we are going through a 
dangerous period in which the future of our country will be 
determined and I am going to do everything I can to preserve the 
American system of government. If it could be absolutely proven 
to me that you were a2 Communist and had designs of setting 
up in America a dictatorship, either of an individual as dictator 
or of a class as dictator, or any such change in our Government, 
then I personally would be convinced that your attempts were 
treason against the Government and that you should be con- 
demned and executed for treason. That attitude is impersonal 
and applies to nazi-ism, fascism, as well as to communism, or 
applies to any other thing that attempts to destroy the American 
system of government. 
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Mr. Lasser. Why don’t you call up Colonel Harrington or 
McIntyre down at the White House and ask them about me? 

(Mr. Boren called both the White House and Harrington and 
then commented: ) 

Mr. Boren. I am informed that they had asked you as an in- 
dividual to see to it that no demonstrations were made around 
the White House and that you had cooperated, but that they 
are not informed at all as to the background and motives and 
connections of your organization. 

Mr. Lassrr. I have talked to the President several times. 

Mr. Boren. The President talks with all kinds of people. The 
fact that you are talking to me now does not indicate my attitude 
toward your organization. 

It is past time for me to go to my committee and I am sure 
you have other duties perhaps; we have discussed this matter 
fully enough already. 

Mr. Lasser. Yes; yes, indeed. 
with you, Congressman. 

Mr. Boren. Well, I am glad you had this talk, too. At least we 
understand each other, and I take it that there is no doubt in 
your mind as to my attitude. I have been quite frank with you 
and have no hesitancy to be frank about all of my actions, because 
everything I do is straightforward and I always do what I believe 
to be right even though it is possible that sometimes I might be 
wrong. 

Mr. LassEr. Oh, yes; just one other question I want to ask you, 
because a lot of members are asking and I asked the C. I. O. if 
they had a record on it, but they didn’t. How did you vote on 
the W. P. A. bill? 

Mr. Boren. I voted to pass it and have so informed all of the 
members of your organization who have written me. 

Mr. Lasser. But how did you vote on the Cannon amendment 
to raise the amount of the appropriation? 

Mr. Boren. I voted to sustain the committee, and I have also 
informed all the members of your organization who have inquired 
what I did about that, too. 

Mr. Lasser. I am glad to get this information; it was not a 
record vote. 

Mr. Boren. No; it was not. As far as I am concerned, I would 
be glad if everything would be a record vote, because I never 
cast a vote that I would not be glad for the world to know how I 
voted. I always vote my honest convictions of what is best for 
he people I represent and for what is best for the Nation, regard- 
less of the attitude of pressure groups or minority interests. 

Mr. Lasser. I am glad we both understand each other, Con- 
gressman,. 

Mr. Boren. Yes; I am glad you came out. We both know where 
we stand. I know your attitude and you know mine. 

Mr. Lasser. Yes; and thank you for your time, Congressman. 


I am glad to have had this talk 





WorKERS ALLIANCE OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., February 9, 1939. 
Hon. LY.e H. Boren, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BoREN: I am writing you this open letter in 
accordance with my conversation with you today regarding a state- 
ment in the press in Oklahoma on your attitude toward the Work- 
ers Alliance. 

You will remember I called your attention to a press clipping 
in which you declared you had written to the State administrator 
of W. P. A. in Oklahoma asking the removal of any supervisor or 
nonrelief employee in your district who is a member of the Work- 
ers Alliance. 

I informed you at our meeting that I desired to check this press 
clipping with you to ascertain whether or not it was accurate 
before we took any action regarding it. 

You informed me that you had sent a letter to the W. P. A. 
administrator as quoted in the press, on the grounds that the 
Workers’ Alliance is a Communist organization. You further in- 
formed me that not only would Workers’ Alliance members not be 
given supervisory positions on W. P. A., but that no Republican 
could get a supervisory position in your district. You further 
informed me that you would do everything possible to see that 
the growth of the Workers’ Alliance is stopped in your congressional 
district, and you would exert your influence to get members of the 
cerganization to drop out. 

If you will remember, I warned you about this course of action, 
calling to your attention the fact that not only the 1938 Relief Act 
but the provisions in the deficiency appropriation act as well 
include very severe penalties for discrimination against W. P. A. 
workers because of their political affiliation or membership in a 
labor organization. 

I called to your attention, specifically, section 19, title I, of the 
1938 Relief Act, which says, in part: 

“Any person who intentionally * * * by means of any fraud, 
force, threat, intimidation, or boycott, or discrimination on account 
of race, religion, political affiliations, or membership in a labor 


organization, deprives any person of any benefits to which he may 
be entitled to under any such appropriation, or attempts so to do, 
or assists in so doing, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and fined not more than $2,000 or imprisoned not more than 1 


year, cr both.” 
I called to your attention also section 3B of the deficiency appro- 
priation bill just passed, which uses substantially the same lan- 
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guage but makes the crime a felony. This new provision is “in 
on to and not substitution for any other section of existing 
aw.” 

Certainly you must be giving serious thought to a course of 
action which is placing you in clear defiance of the established 
law of the land and in defiance of the desire of the American people 
to prevent any political or other discrimination in employment on 
the W. P. A. program. 

If you will remember, I replied to you on the charge that our 
organization is politically controlled. I denied this statement em- 
phatically and asserted that any person who made such a statement, 
whether he be within the alliance or without, would be guilty of 
Geliberate falsehood. 

I called to your attention the fact that it is not the province 
of any Congressman to determine whether or not a certain organ- 
ization has the right to exist, and that if you were attempting to 
coerce people in your district to become, or not become, members 
of the Workers’ Alliance, you were laying yourself open to serious 
legal charges. 

You declared that you were alarmed by the growth of the Work- 
ers’ Alliance in Oklahoma, and you feel that if we continue our 
growth we will be able to influence the course of action of legis- 
lators. If you will remember, I informed you that our activities 
would have to meet the test of public opinion. 

I asked you to cite any instances of any of our activities, of any 
of our literature, that were subversive, and you admitted that you 
had no such material cr information. 

Is it not significant that you got your chief information on 
the Workers’ Alliance from Mr. Walter Steele of the National 
Republic—an organization which, if not fascist-minded, is cer- 
tainly very close to it? Is it not significant, also, in determining 
where you stand, that displayed in your outer office is a large 
picture of the S. S. Bremen of the North German Lloyd Line and 
that this picture hangs there at a time when the overwhelming 
majority of the American people are boycotting everything that is 
German and fascist? 

Is it not significant, in your attitude toward the Workers 
Alliance, that you admitted that you voted for the $150,000,000 
cut in the W. P. A. appropriation in the House, and that if this 
cut had been sustained in the manner that the House wanted, 
reductions in the W. P. A. rolls would have started on February 
1 and continued at the rate of 200,000 a month, necessitating in 
Oklahoma the throwing off of some 30,000 American families on to 
the local relief rolls or the breadlines? 

If you remember, I invited you to call the White House and find 
out what they know about the Workers’ Alliance. I invited you to 
call the Works Progress Administration and find out what they 
know about us. You subsequently called the White House and 
were informed that their knowledge of our activities reflects noth- 
ing but credit on the Workers’ Alliance. 

If you will remember, I informed you further that we have no 
desire to enter into any hostilities with you or to have any ill-will 
existing between yourself and the Workers’ Alliance, but are solely 
determined to protect the rights of Americans who are unemployed 
or on W. P. A. to organize, to express themselves through organ- 
ization and to get the benefits of the laws of the land. 

If you will remember, you did express regret that you had not 
consulted with the Workers’ Alliance before you sent your hasty 
letter to the W. P. A. Administrator and issued your hasty state- 
ment to the press. 

Judging by your recent attitude and actions, it would appear 
that your charge of communism is actually only a smoke screen 
to help carry through the plans of those who want to entirely 
dismantle the W. P. A. program and throw hungry and starving 
people on the streets, and that in order to successfully accomplish 
this end you apparently feel it is necessary to prevent the growth 
of the Workers’ Alliance because the Workers’ Alliance has been so 
active and effective in helping to preserve the program. 

It would also appear that you wish to exert political control 
over the W. P. A. program in your congressional district until it is 
disbanded. 

I am in hopes that you will have perceived that you have acted 
unwisely in this whole matter and that you will make no further 
attempts to intimidate any American and prevent him from deter- 
mining what organization he shall or shall not join. We hope that 
you will recognize that it is your duty as a Congressman—even 
more than any American—to support the laws of the land; and 
that you are subject to the same penalties if you attempt to dis- 
criminate against or to get others to discriminate against any 
American because of his political affiliation or membership in a 
labor organization. 

As for us in the Workers’ Alliance, we are going to continue our 
activities in a constructive, orderly, American way, to make sure 
that the essential needs of the underprivileged not only in your 
own State but in every State are protected—and in this way help- 
ing to bring recovery for America. 

We hope you will see fit, in all honesty, to retract the statements 
you have made about us and to cease any actions which can be 
construed as unlawful. 

If there is anything in this letter which is not a matter of fact 
concerning our conversation, I would be very happy to be corrected. 


Very truly yours, 
Davip Lasser, National President. 
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The Refugee Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOAQUIN M. ELIZALDE 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 14, 1939 


STATEMENT BY HON. MANUEL L. QUEZON, PRESIDENT OF 
THE PHILIPPINE COMMONWEALTH 


Mr. ELIZALDE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following statement 
by President Manuel L. Quezon, of the Philippine Common- 
wealth, read at the London Conference of the Inter-Gov- 
ernmental Committee on Political Refugees, February 13, by 
George Rublee, American delegate: 


The Government of the Commonwealth of the Philippines will 
be happy to cooperate with the United States Government and 
other governments concerned in an effort to find a solution of the 
refugee problem, which it is realized must be approached upon 
broad humanitarian grounds. The Commonwealth government is 
willing to continue the plan in operation since May 1938, which 
permits the entry into the Philippines upon advance approval of 
a limited number of refugees whose maintenance has been pre- 
viously guaranteed by interested persons. The foregoing plan is 
naturally subject to existing and future immigration laws and 
regulations. The Commonwealth government believes that under 
this plan there may be admitted as many as 1,000 persons annually. 

The Commonwealth authorities are furthermore favorably in- 
clined to a plan which would permit the settlement of refugees 
on the island of Mindanao and in other sparsely populated areas 
of the Philippines. The island of Mindanao, the southernmost of 
the Philippine Archipelago, has an area of some 37,000 square miles, 
is sparsely inhabited, is in the main favorable climatically, and is 
believed to be capable of supporting a very considerable population. 
The large-scale colonization of Mindanao by Filipinos and sub- 
stantial sums are available for general development purposes. It 
is believed that this program could be materially aided through the 
use of refugee specialists, engineers, technicians, doctors, skilled 
and semiskilled artisans. The Commonwealth government would 
favor the settlement of refugees in Mindanao in accordance with 
the following conditions in such numbers and at such a rate as may 
be found to be within the interest df Philippine national economy: 

1. That a responsible committee representing the refugees or act- 
ing on their behalf shall submit a satisfactory plan to finance such 
settlements; 

2. That the settlers will agree to engage in subsistence farming 
or such other activities as may be compatible with the best interests 
of the Philippines; 

8. That they shall take out naturalization papers as early as 
possible, thereby expressing their intention to become Filipino 
citizens; 

4. That until they become Filipino citizens they shall reside in 
the land reserved for them; 

5. That the number of refugees to be admitted as settlers shall be 
fixed for the time being by the Commonwealth government acting 
upon the recommendation of the committee in charge of the set- 
tlement in course of preparation, having in view the committee’s 
ability to take care of the settlers and the consequences of large- 
scale settlement upon the national economy of the Philippines; 
and 

6. That the plan contemplated and its execution shall be subject 
to the immigration laws now in force or which may hereafter be 
passed by the national assembly. 


Taxation of State, County, and Municipal 
Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 14, 1939 


Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, what I have already 
Said on the floor of the House in opposition to the bill pro- 
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posed to tax the salaries of State, county, and municipal em- 
ployees is supported by the report made a few days ago in the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation by its highly 
competent staff. This joint committee is, beyond any doubt, 
the highest authority in the Nation on all internal-revenue 
tax matters, and its staff, which makes this report, is also 
beyond question the most efficient of its kind in the country. 

The following excerpts from this exhaustive report will 
support my contentions. On page 1 the following appears: 

Part I. Whether the Congress has the power to apply the Federai 
income tax directly to the interest on State and local securities: 
It is the opinion of this office that a constitutional amendment is 
the only effective way by which the Federal income tax may be 
applied to this interest. 

Part II. Whether the Congress has the power to apply the Fed- 
eral income tax directly to the salaries of officers and employees 
of the States and their political subdivisions: Existing revenue 
laws tax the compensation of State and local officers and employees 
to the fullest extent permitted under the Constitution. This office 
does not believe additional legislation is necessary to afford to the 
courts the fullest opportunity to define the limits to which the 
Federal Government may go in subjecting their compensation to 
the income tax. 

Any decision of the Court extending this power to include the 
salaries of employees who have theretofore been considered exempt 
will require legislation to prevent the imposition of retroactive 
taxes. While it is likely that the Court will in time substantially 
extend the Federal power with respect to the application of the 
income tax to certain classes and types of State and local em- 
ployees, it is the opinion of this office that in order to effectively 
reach the compensation of all State and local officers and employees 
an amendment to the Constitution will prove necessary. 


On pages 2 and 3 the following appears: 


In consideration of this question, an exhaustive study was made 
by the Department of Justice in June of 1938. The conclusion 
reached in that study is that “the Congress apparently has the 
power, under the present trend of decisions to tax the net income 
arising from the interest paid on State bonds.” With this con- 
clusion, we are unabie to agree. 


On page 47 the following appears: 


It appears that the only way all of the salaries of State and 
political subdivision officers and employees could be reached by the 
Federal Government, and all the salaries of Federal officers and 
employees could be reached by the State governments, is by a 
constitutional amendment. 


This whole controversy has arisen from a study made by 
the Treasury Department. This study is met head-on by this 
report of the staff of the joint committee of Congress, ap- 
pointed by Congress to keep Congress and the country ad- 
vised with reference to internal-revenue matters. The study 
made by the Treasury Department acknowledges that they 
are going into new fields. They are not certain as to the 
ground. The staff of the Joint Committee on Taxation are 
positive of their position because they have been over the 
ground many times. 

The membership of the Joint Committee on Taxation and 
its staff are as follows: 

Chairman, Robert L. Doughton, Representative from North 
Carolina; vice chairman, Pat Harrison, Senator from Missis- 
sippi; William H. King, Senator from Utah; Walter F. 
George, Senator from Georgia; Robert M. La Follette, Jr., 
Senator from Wisconsin; Arthur Capper, Senator from 
Kansas; Thomas H. Cullen, Representative from New York; 
Allen T. Treadway, Representative from Massachusetts; 
Frank Crowther, Representative from New York; secretary, 
Bryant C. Brown, 1916 Colonial Terrace; chief of staff, Colin 
F. Stam, 3940 Livingston Street; assistant chief of staff, 
Gaston D. Chesteen, 2515 Thirteenth Street; technical assist- 
ants, Lynn L. Stratton, 6403 Ridgewood Avenue, Chevy Chese, 
Md., David C. Longinotti, 214 Massachusetts Avenue NE.; 
Statistician, Walter L. Price, 2407 Fifteenth Street; attorneys, 
Weaver Myers, 211 Delaware Avenue, William L. Wallace, 
2409 Thirteenth Street, Walter L. Tucker, Harvard Hall 
Apartments, Carl A. Phillips, 1348 Jefferson Street; stenog- 
raphers and assistant clerks, Irma Crisler, 214 Massachusetts 
Avenue NE., Evelyn Hall Turner, 1445 Otis Place. 





Legislature of Montana 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES F. O’CONNOR 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 14, 1939 


RESOLUTIONS OF LEGISLATURE OF MONTANA 


Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include the following memorials 
passed recently by the Legislature of the State of Montana: 

House Joint Memorial 7 
Memorial to the Congress of the United States of America requesting 
it to assist the beet-sugar industry in Montana 

Whereas only 29.5 percent of domestic sugar sales are allotted to 
domestic producers at present. Cuba has practically the same 
amount and our insular possessions 41.5 percent. American pro- 


ducers are rightfully entitled to all of the domestic market that they | 


are able to supply; and 

Whereas the import quotas of raw sugar as set at the present 
time have brought the farmers, the workers in the beet-sugar fac- 
tories, and the laborers in the beet fields in direct competition with 
the poorly paid labor in the sugar-producing territories outside of 
continental United States; such competition has the direct result 
of lowering the standard of living of these farmers and laborers to 
a level incompatible with the American way of life; and 

Whereas sugar beets can be effectively grown at a reasonable 
profit in this State and there is no food more valuable to the 
consumer in nutritive worth, even at a much higher price than at 
present; and 

Whereas the production of sugar beets provides employment at 
good wages for many times as many workers as the same acreage of 
other crops adapted to this latitude and any control of the expan- 
sion of sugar-beet acreage Means more unemployment and more 
relief clients, who could otherwise make a living in this industry; 
and 

Whereas there is grave danger that the present policy, if con- 
tinued, will result in many now employed in this country losing 
their means of livelihood, thereby further increasing the already 
tremendous burden of unemployment; and 

Whereas our beet growers, if permitted to make a reasonable 
amount of money, are, due to their higher standard of living, 
many times better customers for eastern industry as are foreign 
sugar laborers and planters; and 

Whereas an orderly and sound expansion of beet plantings in 
accordance with the development of suitable land and the building 
of new factories to take care of the increased production is a rea- 
sonable and necessary process to the building up of this State 
and should be encouraged; and 


Whereas the expansion of the domestic production of sugar 
should be encouraged as a problem of national economy and de- 
fense; the acute shortage of sugar during the World War demon- 


strated our need for a much higher domestic sugar production in 
time of emergency; and 

Whereas because of the high altitude of this region there are 
practically no substitute crops for sugar beets, and the restriction 
of the beet industry means the throttling of our agriculture by 
elimiating the best cultivated crop in a proper rotation for main- 
taining soil fertility and weed control; and 

Whereas the development of profitable agricultural operations is 
so vital to the business of all of Montana as well as of the entire 
United States and should be given most serious consideration by all 
individuals and lawmaking bodies; and 

Whereas the Beet Growers’ Association of Montana, supported by 
the Montana Federation of Labor and Montanans, Inc. (the State 
Chamber of Commerce), have given serious and careful consider- 
ation to the present sugar quotas, and the above facts have been 
definitely established: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the prayer of your memorialists, the Twenty- 
sixth Legislative Assembly of the State of Montana, that the Con- 
gress of the United States should, by proper legislation, right the 
wrong suffered by the farmers, processors, and wage earners en- 
raged in the growing and manufacturing of beet sugar by immedi- 
ately raising the domestic sugar quota to permit the unrestricted 
production of sugar within the continental limits of the United 
States, and to maintain the protective market by quota reductions 
and adequate tariffs on foreign sugar; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this memorial, duly authenticated, be 
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sent by the secretary of state to the Senate and House of Repre- | recovery plan into law. 





sentatives of the United States and to each of the Senators and 
Representatives of Montana in Congress. 


House Joint Memorial 3 


Memorial to the Congress of the United States of America re- 
questing an investigation of the wrongful destruction, removal, 
and failure to replace the fairground buildings of the county of 
Musselshell, and thereafter cause restitution of the same, said 
buildings having been wrongfully destroyed and removed by 
authority of the National Parks Service 


To the Honorable Senate and the House of Representatives of the 
United States in Congress assembled: 

Whereas the National Parks Service, under the Secretary of 
Interior, having been authorized by the Congress of the United 
States to aid the several States and political subdivisions thereof in 
planning and developing adequate park, parkway, and recreation 
area facilities for the people of the United States, set up C. C. C, 
camps in Montana to aid in developing our State parks; and 

Whereas in 1935, under and by virtue of said authority, a C. C. C. 
camp, designated by the National Parks Service as “Roundup Peaks 
Camp,” was established for the purpose of reconstructing the 
Musselshell County Fairgrounds; and 

Whereas said camp having been set up, the exhibit building, 
grandstand, and certain other buildings were torn down, and, in 
spite of and contrary to the definite assurance and promise to the 
county of Musselshell of new buildings of superior quality, the 
Cc. C. C. camp was removed prior to the construction of any build- 
ings whatsoever; and 

Whereas all subsequent efforts of the county of Musselshell to 
secure replacement of said buildings have been of no avail: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Twenty-sixth Legislative Assembly of the 


| State of Montana (the senate and house concurring) does hereby 


respectfully petition and request the Congress of the United States 
to cause a thorough investigation to be made of the destruction, 
removal, and failure to replace the fairground buildings of the 
county of Musselshell, and thereafter to provide for restitution of 
said buildings and structures; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this memorial be transmitted by the 
secretary of state of the State of Montana to the Honorable B. K. 
WHEELER, and the Honorable JAMsEs E. Murray, United States Sena- 
tors, and to the Honorable James F. O’ConNor, United States 
Representative of the Second Congressional District of the State of 
Montana. 


House Joint Memorial 1 


Resolution memorializing the Congress of the United States for 
the passage of the legislation for the creation and establishment 
of the Townsend recovery plan, and for benefits to be paid to all 
persons over the age of 60 years 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States in Congress assembled: 

Whereas there exists among employers of labor a widespread 
policy by which persons of over 45 years of age, willing and anxious 
to earn their livelihood are deprived of the opportunity of receiv- 
ing employment; thus placing many such persons in a position of 
depending either upon friends or relatives or on public charity; 
and 

Whereas many of the persons thus deprived of an opportunity 
to earn their support are, because of this policy, adopted and 
enforced by employers of iabor unable to support themselves by 
means of their own effort; and 

Whereas our social and economic welfare demands of the Ameri- 
can people as a whole that those who, through no fault of their 
own, are thus deprived of the opportunity to earn a livelihood be 
placed in a condition where their morale be sustained and they 
be neither indigents or partakers of public charity; and 

Whereas the burden of creating and maintaining the social and 
economic welfare is of greater magnitude than the State of Mon- 
tena in common with other States is able to carry on; and 

Whereas there exists not only a widespread demand of persons 
over 60 years of age for the passage of legislation which will per- 
mit them to maintain their self-respect, but there also exists an 
unusually strong demand of persons under the age of 60 years, 
that those who have pioneered in the building and development 
of our country be justly and adequately provided for in their 
declining years: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of Mon- 
tana (the senate concurring), That we do hereby petition the 
Congress of the United States of America for the passage of the 
Tcwnsend recovery plan into law, the said plan being deemed just 
and equitable to all persons over the age of 60 years; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this memorial be transmitted by the 
secretary of state of Montana to the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Congress of the United States and to the Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress from the State of Montana 
and they and each of them be requested to use all honorable means 
within their power to bring about the enactment of the Townsend 




































































APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Philippine Independence Act and Cuban Trade 
Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 14, 1939 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, Thursday of this week 
the Senate Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs will 
begin hearings on bill S. 1028, carrying proposals submitted 
in the Report of the Joint Preparatory Committee on Philip- 
pine Affairs. The chairman of the Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee of the House, Mr. KoctaLKowskI, has introduced H. R. 
3330, and I understand hearings will cpen before the House 
Insular Affairs Committee under date of March 6 next. 

The Joint Preparatory Committee has filed its report con- 
sisting of 4 volumes and covering some 3,010 pages of 
essay matter, statistical tables, and other data. The Philip- 
pine Independence Act of March 24, 1934, carries a provision 
to the effect that the President shall bring about the creation 
of this committee for the purpose of making a study looking 
forward to a revision of the trade relations between the 
United States and the Philippine Islands. The committee 
has submitted its report, which in turn has been placed 
before Congress through the President’s message of some 
days ago, and now the Congress is to again consider the 
question of duty, excise taxes, imports, and exports, and 
other Philippine questions. 

Particular attention is directed to section 6 of the Inde- 
pendence Act and the changes suggested therein by H. R. 
3330. The committee report and the suggested changes in 
the independence act are of vital concern to the industrial 
structure of the United States. The proposed changes are 
of such a nature as to give concern to the domestic sugar 
industry, consisting of continental beet, continental cane, 
and the offshore areas located in Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands. The proposed changes materially alter 
the provisions of the independence act. Instead of a full 
duty applying against Philippine imports to the United 
States, immediately independence is granted, as provided in 
section 13, we now have to consider the question of deferring 
the application of full duties until 1961. 

Section 13 of the independence act provides that there 
shall be collected, levied, and paid upon articles coming into 
the United States from the Philippine Islands, the rates of 
duty which are required to be levied, collected, and paid 
upon like articles imported from other foreign countries. 
This provision, however, is qualified to the effect that a con- 
ference of representatives of the two Governments shall 
reconsider the trade relations that shall exist subsequent to 
independence. Section 13, however, provides that nothing 
in the proviso shall be construed to modify or affect in any 
way any provision of the independence act related to the 
procedure leading up to Philippine independence or the date 
upon which the Philippine Islands shall become independent. 
The proposed reduction in the duty on sugar coming into 
this country from Cuba; the proposal materially altering 
the economic provisions of the Philippine independence 
act; and the situation which now governs on the price being 
received by the domestic sugar industry for the sale of its 
products under the controlled powers of the Secretary of 
Agriculture are all interwoven. Indeed, a combination of 
circumstances brought about by all of these proposals has 
created a chaotic condition throughout the domestic sugar 
industry. Straight thinking is required, and the domestic 
sugar industry must keep on its toes. 

LXXXIV—App——34 
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DISASTROUS PRICE DECLINES 

When the Secretary of Agriculture announced the 1939 
quotas on sugar, there followed a considerable decline in 
sugar prices. Since the Secretary of State proposed reduc- 
tion in duty on sugars coming into this country from Cuba, 
the price on sugar has been further declining. Also, while the 
15 cents per hundred pounds duty reduction has not actually 
become effective, the duty-free prices on sugar produced in 
cur insular possessions and continental beet and cane sugars 
have all suffered price reductions. Within recent weeks the 
duty-free price has been about 10 cents per hundred pounds 
of the proposed 15-cent reduction. Under the quota system, 
Cuba can withhold her sugars from the United States markets 
and let the duty-free sugars supply trade demand at the 
reduced price, reflecting two-thirds of the proposed reduction 
in duty, and then later on Cuba can benefit by her full quotas 
and thereby put in the purse of the Cuban sugar industry the 
15-cent reduction in duty, when granted, and all at the cost 
of the American taxpayer. In this manner Cuba dces not 
have to sell her sugar on the greatly depressed market of 
today, while uncertainty as to the action to be taken on the 
reduction in duty is in control of the market. In this manner 
Cuba benefits greatly and competitively as against the Ameri- 
can growers of sugar produced in the continental United 
States and our insular pcssessions of Puerto Rico, Hawaii, 
and the Virgin Islands. 

CUBAN RECIPROCAL-TRADE AGREEMENT 

Along with the Philippine relations now about to be recon- 
sidered, it is well for us to keep in mind our relations with 
Cuba. After all, Cuba is a very vital part of our sugar prob- 
lem. Our relations with Cuba will affect, not only now but 
in the future, our relations with the Philippine Islands. 

A number of statements have been made in connection 
with the Cuban agreement pointing out how Cuba’s trade 
with the United States declined from a peak in 1929 to a low 
in 1933 and subsequently underwent a rapid recovery. These 
statements often associate the decline in trade with a decline 
in Cuba’s income from sugar and ascribe the subsequent in- 
crease in trade to the reciprocal-trade agreement. Among 
those who have expressed opinions is Mr. H. S. Patton, who, 
in Commercial Policy Series, No. 27, United States Depart- 
ment of State, writes as follows: 

Although the United States and Cuba have accorded each other 
preferential tariff treatment ever since 1902, the raising of sugar 
duties under the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act of 1930 had brought 
virtual ruin to the Cuban sugar industry, whose exports to this 
country fell from 4.15 million tons in 1929 to 1.58 million tons in 
1935. Under these conditions Cuba had so restricted its purchases 


of American goods that our exports to that island declined in 
value from $129,000,000 in 1929 to a mere $25,000,000 in 1933. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, let us look at some comparative figures 
and see just how clearly Mr. Patton presented the facts in 
giving us this illustration. 

While it is true that Cuban purchases of American goods 
declined precipitously from 1929 to 1933, it is also true that 
exports to other Latin-American countries, which are not 
primarily sugar-producing areas, underwent an equally 
sharp reduction. Thus, while exports to Cuba dropped 82 
percent, exports to Chile fell 91 percent; those to Uruguay, 
87 percent; and those to Argentina, 83 percent. Similarly, 
purchases of American goods by Peru declined 81 percent; 
purchases by Mexico, 73 percent; and those by Venezuela, 
71 percent. 

It is evident, therefore, that the loss in purchasing power 
sustained by the Latin-American ‘republics between 1929 and 
1933 was not attributable to collapse of the sugar market 
alone but was rather the result of world-wide depression and 
constriction of trade in general. 

Moreover, it is interesting to note that, during the subsequent 
recovery period, certain of these same countries—with whom 
no trade agreements were then in effect—showed a gain in 
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purchases of American goods as great as, or greater than, 
that showed by Cuba. Between 1933 and 1937, Cuba in- 
creased its purchases from the United States by 292 per- 
cent. On the other hand, Chile increased its purchases from 
this country by 350 percent; Peru by 287 percent; Uruguay 
by 264 percent; and Venezuela by 255 percent. Thus it ap- 
pears that the most important factor in increasing trade was 
the improvement in business conditions which occurred 
throughout the world between 1933 and 1937. 


United States exports to Cuba and other Latin-American coun- 
tries, 1929, 1933, and 1937 


Change,/Change, 


Country 1929 1929-33 | 1933-37 

Percent | Percent 

Cuba......-..........._] $127, 051,000 | $22, 674,000 | $88,847,000 | —82.2 | +201.8 
RE 55, 776, 000 5, 278, 000 23, 742,000 | —90.5 | +349.8 
I in chon neonates 28, 245, 000 3, 597, 000 13, 105,090 | —87.3 | 4264.3 
i ee 210, 288, 000 36, 801, 000 93, 832, 000 | —82.5 | +155.0 
Peru ee 26, 176, 000 4, 888, 000 18, 898, 000 | —81.3 | 4286.6 
Ee a 133, 863, 000 36, 343, 000 | 105,760,000 | —72.9 | 4191.0 
WOR co neclcemns 45, 325, 000 13, 024,000 | 46,254,000 | —71.3 | 4255.1 





Source: Compiled from reports of the U. 8. Department of Commerce. 
NotEe.— “Other Latin-American countries,” represent leading American republics 
with which no reciprocal-trade agreements were in effect during the years indicated 





The Relief Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN G. ALEXANDER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 14, 1939 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, as I have previously 
stated in this House, it is high time that Congress take notice 
of the critical situation which exists in this country with 
reference to our relief problem, and that it meet the need 
for a sound and constructive substitute program, which will 
eliminate the continuous drain on State and municipal finan- 
cial resources which is now occurring throughout the land 
and which can end but in one way, namely, the destruc- 
tion of orderly democratic representative government and 
which can likewise result in but one thing, namely, the 
advent of dictatorship. As a growing and direct example 
in point, I submit to the House the following telegram just 
received from O. A. Pearson, superintendent of the depart- 
ment of public relief of the city of Minneapolis: 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., February 13, 1939. 
Hon. JoHN G. ALEXANDER, 
House Office Building: 

Persons on relief: October, 39,450; November, up 3,041; Decem- 
ber, up 3,125; January, up 2,190 over previous month. Commit- 
ments in dollars, State and local funds: October, $480,000; Novem- 
ber, up $52,852; December, up $45,062; January, up $33,630 over 
previous month. Anticipate increase in relief load next 2 months 
due to W. P. A. lay-offs. Sharp increase after April 1 in W. P. A. 
carries out proposed cut. Minneapolis only available resource is 
bond issue. City now forced to refund maturities because of ab- 
normal relief bond issues in past 6 years. Requirements for refund- 
ing aid for direct relief and sponsor’s share of W. P. A. will exhaust 
city’s debt leeway before December 31, 1939, or earlier if W. P. A. 
retrenchment increases direct relief intake. Over-all case load with 
all categories of aid now the highest in history of Minneapolis. 
Anything that you can do to help relieve the situation will be 
greatly appreciated. 

; O. A. PEARSON, 
Superintendent, Division of Public Relief. 

This wire describes in a graphic way, with the increase of 
8,356 cases in 3 months in one city, the growing plight of our 
local governments and their destitute citizens and indicates 
to any live and conscientious mind that there is great need 
to take immediate steps to formulate a program such as that 
suggested in my remarks in this body on January 13 last, 
looking to the absorption of our unemployed people in real 
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jobs, and their removal from further doles, direct relief, and 
starvation. They deserve it, the spirit of democracy de- 
mands it, and we must give it here in Congress. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. MARTIN F. SMITH OF WASHINGTON 
BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 





Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under permis- 
sion granted to me by unanimous consent of my colleagues 
of the House, I am extending my remarks by inserting the 
statement which I made before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, February 15, 1939, in support of H. R. 2, the General 
Welfare Act, which embodies the principles of the Townsend 
old-age pension and national recovery plan. 

The statement is as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I deeply appre- 
ciate being granted this opportunity to appear before you today in 
support of H. R. 2, introduced by our colleague, the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. HENpRIcKsS], which is known as the General Welfare 
Act and embodies the principles of the Townsend old-age pension 
and national recovery plan. A companion bill, I am advised, has 
been introduced in the Senate, S. 3, by Senator Pepper, also from 
the State of Florida. Many of my constituents are interested in 
this legislation as are millions of other citizens throughout the 
country, and I feel certain that they deeply appreciate the action 
of your great committee in granting hearings on this important 
bill at this time. 

My interest in this legislation is known to the members of this 
committee and to the people not only of my district and State 
but also to the entire Nation. I first became interested at a time 
when there was not a single Townsend club in my district, and 
I placed in the CoNGRESSIONAL REcorD on April 4, 1934, the first 
statement and explanation of the Townsend plan which was made 
in the Congress of the United States, and the first official notice 
which it received here in the Capital. I have studied it contin- 
uously since then and was one of a small group of House Members 
who drafted the first and second and all subsequent bills, including 
the present bill, and have taken an active, prominent part in the 
campaign waged in its behalf in and outside of Congress. 

H. R. 2 is comparatively simple in its terms and provisions. 
Briefly stated, it provides for the payment, financing, and com- 
pulsory expenditure of a Federal monthly old-age pension of not 
to exceed $200 per month to all law-abiding citizens 60 years of 
age and past by levying a 2-percent transactions tax. 

It is thereby proposed to retire our senior citizens from gain- 
ful employment and utilize their services in placing in circulation 
the purchasing and spending power of the pension money. This 
will make it possible for their jobs to be filled by younger cit- 
izens who are now unemployed. 


GOVERNMENT INVESTIGATIONS AND REPORTS FAVOR LEGISLATION 


Despite all the worthy, splendid efforts of President Roosevelt 
and the present national administration we have not solved the 
one big problem of unemployment. It is still the fact, as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has oft stated, that one-third of the people of 
America are ill-fed, ill-clad, and ill-housed. 

In other words, there faces the Nation a dearth and total lack 
of buying and purchasing power on the part of 40,000,000 of our 
fellow citizens which is depriving us of one-third of the productive 
capacity of the farms and factories of America. This latter fact 
is corroborated and conclusively established by the official report 
of the National Survey of Potential Product Capacity, prepared 
under the auspices of the Civil Works Administration by Harold 
Loeb and a corps of sixty-odd engineers, technicians, statisticians, 
economists, and experts specially trained and qualified for the 
task assigned to them. 

This report and survey, financed by the Federal Government, 
discloses that if the productive facilities of our country in 1929 
had been fully utilized, sufficient could have been produced to 
provide every family with goods and services equivalent to $4,370 
per year, and that even in the halcyon year of 1929 we produced 
only two-thirds of our capacity, and 42 percent of our population 
were at that time inadequately fed, clothed, and sheltered and 
did not enjoy “a decent or healthy standard of life.” They estab- 
lished by a mass of figures, facts, and data that the national in- 








come in manufactured goods, foodstuffs, and services in 1929 of 
$94,000,000,000 could and, to properly meet the needs of the Ameri- 
can people, should have been the sum of $135,000,000,000, or 
approximately $41,000,000,000 greater than it was. The conclusion 
reached in this Government report is that we are deliberately and 
purposely restricting production and the creation of wealth and 
income to the extent of one-third of the capacity of our farms, 
factories, mines, and forests and not providing the abundance of 
food, clothing, and housing which is available for all our people 
and deliberately keeping one-third of our lands and factories idle 
and nonproductive in order to secure an artificial scarcity to con- 
form with the insufficient buying and purchasing power of our 
eople. 
: 7 ante from the final page (p. 161) of this most important 
document, of which we are going to hear much in the months to 
come: 

“This is the dilemma * * * as exposed by the study of the 
National Survey of Potential Product Capacity. It would seem 
that the simple and obvious way out, that of giving a buying 
power adequate to procure desired goods and services to the limit 
of our ability to produce them might well be tried. It is simple in 
principle but has not been attempted.” 

This is exactly and precisely what we propose to do under the 
General Welfare Act, H. R. 2, the Townsend plan. We propose to 
invest approximately 8,000,000 United States citizens of the age of 
60 or over—veterans of the battle of life and certainly the most 
deserving—with buying power to the extent of a maximum of 
$2,400 per annum at the rate of $200 per month (there has never 
been a guaranty of $200 per month; that has always been and still 
is the maximum), which they must expend for the necessaries of 
life within 30 days, or during the calendar month it is received, 
thus placing the money in immediate circulation by the purchase 
of the products of the farm, factories, and mines of the Nation, 
which will amount to $19,200,000,000 of new buying and purchas- 
ing power per annum. 

We propose to raise the required funds to finance this invest- 
ment in new buying and purchasing power and thereby consume 
that much of our present unused productive capacity by means of 
a 2-percent transaction tax on the gross business turn-over of the 
United States. 

THE TRANSACTION TAX 

A transaction tax is a tax on business transactions. It is not a 
tax on profits. To illustrate: During 1933 and 1934 the United 
States Government collected a tax of 2 cents on each bank check. 
This was a transaction tax applied to check transactions only. 
The tax was 2 cents on a $1 check and only 2 cents on a $1,000 
check. The small bank depositor paid the major portion of this 
tax. 

The United States Treasury, during 1933 and 1934, collected 
from this tax over $79,000,000, according to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. During these years the Federal Reserve Board reported 
that its branches and agencies alone handled over $76,000,000,000 
worth of checks. To further illustrate: If the tax had been 2 
percent of the total check transactions, instead of 2 cents on each 
check, the Government would have collected from Federal Re- 
serve agencies alone over $1,500,000,000 instead of a total of only 
$79,000,000. 

To further illustrate: All the corporations in the United States 
paid income taxes in 1934 of $397,000,000. The users of tobacco 
alone (chewing, cigars, and cigarettes) paid a total tax into the 
United States Treasury in the same year, of $425,000,000. 

The Townsend plan proposes to apply a 2-percent transaction tax 
on both big and little business alike—to develop business and 
prosperity in America. A dollar transaction will be taxed 2 cents; 
a thousand-dollar transaction will be taxed $20. The man selling 
a hundred-thousand-dollar yacht will pay $2,000, while a man 
selling a $10 rowboat will pay 20 cents. Everybody will pay accord- 
ing to the volume of business that prosperity brings to them. 
The tax will apply to speculative transactions in Wail Street, as 
well as on the sale of a box of face powder. 

The transaction tax was endorsed in principle by the largest 
business organizations in America in 1921. I respectfully refer 
this committee to the extended hearings held that year before 
the Committee on Finance, United States Senate, internal revenue 
hearings, May 9-27, 1921, on the then proposed Revenue Act of 
1921, as printed by the committee and now on file in the Con- 
gressional Library, for a very complete discussion of this entire 
subject. 

NATIONAL INCOME VERSUS NATIONAL BUSINESS TURN-OVER 


Some people fail to differentiate between national income and 
national business turn-over. They confuse the two and assume 
that the pension payments must be deducted from the present 
national income and without any increase of the latter. They 
confine the volume of the Nation’s business to the national income 
and consequently place themselves in the position of claiming that 
every time a dollar of national income is spent that dollar ceases 
to exist, that it stops right then and there and can never be 
spent again. No other conclusion can logically follow for they 
can point to no year in which the amount of business transacted 
in the United States did not exceed many, many times over the 
amount of national income. The national cash income in 1929 
was $81,000,000,000. The national business turn-over for the same 
year was $1,200,000,000,000. 
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A manufacturer may do a gross business—turn-over—of $1,000,- 
000 and have an income of $100,000. Another manufacturer may 
do a business of $10,000,000 and have an income of only $10,000. 
Another manufacturer may do a business of $200,000 and have no 
income—in fact, may lose money. The transaction tax is not 
based on income or profits, but upon the gross volume of all 
business transacted. 

The cigarette tax is not based on the profits or income of the 
cigarette manufacturers; it is based on the volume of cigarettes 
manufactured. The gasoline tax is not based on the income or 
profits of those engaged in selling gasoline; it is based on the 
volume of gasoline sold. Likewise, the transaction tax is not 
based on the national income, it is based on the volume of all 
business transacted—measured in dollars—hence it is called a 
transaction tax. 

To illustrate further: If a small merchant did a $50,000 business 
at a net profit of $5,000 in 1935; then, because of increase in sales 
because of the Townsend plan going into effect, he did a $100,000 
business in 1938 at $10,000 profit, the Government would collect 
2 percent of the $100,000 or $2,000, leaving a net profit for 1938 of 
$8,000 as against only $5,000 in 1935. Thus, by paying $2,000 tax 
to support the Townsend prosperity plan, the merchant increased 
his business and profit. And his income was not taken or taxed 
to support the Townsend plan. 

PENSIONS WILL NOT BE PAID FROM NATIONAL INCOME 


The fallacy most often used against the Townsend plan is the 
statement that the monthly pensions will be paid from the present 
national income. 

Economists know full well that money of itself has no value 
whatever; that it simply is a symbol used in registering the amount 
of labor or goods involved in a transaction. I know little about 
poker and never play poker but know enough about the game to 
know that each poker chip on a gambling table simply represents 
something, and that something in that case is a definite amount of 
currency, which is no more than a due bill on the world for 
something. There may be only 500 chips on the table, yet any 
amount of winnings, from $1 to $1,000,000, may change hands in 
one evening, passing those chips back and forth in the process. 

Russell Leffingwell, of the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., recently 
declared: “Money is not an end to itself, it is a means to an end.” 

Henry Ford, in the American Magazine, October 1934, said: “The 
function of money is not to make money but to buy goods. 
Money is only one part of our transportation system. It moves 
goods from man to man. A dollar bill is like a postage stamp, it 
is no good unless it will mcve commodities between persons. If a 
postage stamp will not carry a letter, or money will not move 
goods, it is just the same as an engine that will not run. Some- 
one will have to get out and fix it.” 

The records show that our national income has increased in the 
face of increased taxes; or, putting it the other way, increase in 
taxes does not decrease the national income. 

The administration levied a processing tax on farm commodities, 
better known as the A. A. A. tax. It was a transaction tax on 
processing. This tax exceeded over a billion dollars before it was 
nullified by the Supreme Court. Who paid this tax? The highest 
authorities are in disagreement. Some say the farmers paid it, 
some say the processors, and others say the consumers paid it. 
But that is beside the point. 

The point is that in the face of this new billion dollar transac- 
tion tax, collected by the Federal Government, the farmers’ income 
increased; the railroad income increased; business income increased; 
Geposits increased in banks; and the national income increased. 

So much for the claim that the Townsend plan pensions being 


| paid out of national income—or “involving one-half of the national 





income.” 

Walter E. Spahr, of New York University, in a radio address on 
January 3, 1936, said: “Thus to pay the annual cost of the Town- 
send pension scheme would require 40 percent of the national in- 
come.” This, of course, is untrue. The Townsend plan will not 
“rob Peter to pay Paul,” which is another oft-repeated statement 
made by opponents of the plan. 

A man without income in 1935 may in 1938 invest his money, or 
credit, employ idle men, buy unused raw products, turn out new 
goods, and sell the new goods thus produced to men heretofore 
unemployed. Thus taxes can be paid, idle men employed, business 
and freight receipts increased, and a profit made in addition without 
taking a single penny from the present “national income”—or from 
any person now employed. 

It is, therefore, possible to increase taxes, increase freight income 
to railroads, increase pay rolls, increase the buying of life insur- 
ance, increase medical and dental service, increase the consump- 
tion and production of food, clothing, and luxuries—and increase 
the expenses of operating and building bigger and better mills and 
factories—without taking anything from those who now have prop- 
erty or from those now employed. 

This is possible because we have unused materials, unused money 
and credit, idie men and idle machinery. These will create new 
wealth without taking wealth or income from others. 

BUSINESS TURN-OVER IN THE UNITED STATES 


Many confuse the “national income” with what the United States 
Department of Commerce calls “national business turn-over.” For 
the purpose of clarification, the Department of Commerce reports 
the national income for 1929 as $81,000,000,000, while the business 
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transactions for that year were approximately $1,200,000,000,000, ac- | own rural background and of the metropolitan atmosphere in 


cording to the research department of the Federal Reserve Board 
at Washington. 

A. E. Goldenweiser, director of research and statistics of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, testified before the Ways and Means Committee 
of Congress May 2, 1932 (long before the Townsend plan was pro- 
posed): “The total volume of transactions in this country in 1929 
was about $1,200,000,000,000, and it decreased by 1931 to about 
$600,000,000,000. This is a decrease of $600,000,000,000, largely due 
to decline in velocity.” 

The Dow-Jones organization, leading business statisticians of New 
York, December 5, 1934, reported $1,165,000,000,000 in business in 
1929. 

The United States Department of Commerce, Division of Eco- 
nomic Research, gave out “partial data on business transactions in 
the United States.” This report says that the check transactions 
in 141 principal cities, “estimated by the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System to represent, roughly, 70 to 75 percent 
of all checks drawn in the country,” was $935,000,000,000 in 1929. 
Adding 25 percent for the balance of the country, the total check 
transactions that year would total $1,245,000,000,000. This report 
says “that around 10 percent of all transactions are settled by cur- 
rency payments.” This brings the total transactions to approxi- 
mately $1,380,000,000,000. This, of course, includes transfer of 
funds from one account to another by corporations, which could not 
be classified as “‘business transactions.” But, on the other hand, 
this report says: “If security purchases are considered a “business 
transaction,’ it may be noted that such purchases are often settled 
by adjustment of balances or by debits on brokerage accounts,” 
which are not included in check transactions, but which would be 
subject to a transaction tax. 

Taking the foregoing authorities, it is, therefore, conservative to 
say that the business transactions in the United States in 1929 
amounted to $1,200,000,000,000. 

Dr. Goldenweiser’s testimony tends to corroborate the figures set 
forth in an authoritative work, Business Cycles and Business Meas- 
urements, by Carl Snyder, published in 1927, pages 144, 148, and 180, 
respectively, in which it is stated that at that time (when business 
was normal) the total of all business transactions in the United 
States amounted to $800,000,000,000 a year. 

It is a reasonable assumption that with the improvement and 
increase in business which has taken place since the recession last 
year, the present volume and amount of business transactions and 
gross business turn-over are now probably close to $800,000,000,000 
a year. Upon the basis of the figures of Dr. Goldenweiser and Mr. 
Snyder, this sum taxed at the rate of 2 percent would yield a 
revenue of $16,000,000,0C00 per annum, or sufficient to pay 8,000,000 
citizens the sum of $167.67 per month. Or we can take the figures 
of expert witnesses before the House Ways and Means Committee 
on February 12, 1935. Their estimate of the money that could be 
raised by a 2-percent turn-over or transactions tax is $336,000,000 
for the first month, increasing 25 percent monthly until the eighth 
month. The income is estimated at $1,601,000,000—sufficient to 
pay the 8,000,000 citizens the full sum of $200 per month, which 
is the maximum annuity to be provided. 


The concluding parts of my statement will appear in the 
Recorp tomorrow, February 16, 1939. 
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ADDRESS BY HON. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
Lincoln Day address by the Governor of South Dakota before 
the National Republican Club of New York: 


As Governor of South Dakota, I come to you tonight upon this 
anniversary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln with a message from 
the great Middle West, a message of congratulation to those respon- 
sible for this Lincoln Day celebration, a message of faith in the 
future of our American Republic. 

Coming as I do from the far-distant prairies, representative of 
an agricultural and mining State, I come fully conscious of my 


which I now stand, but I come nevertheless steeped in the convic- 
tion that I am one of that immense cross-section of our population 
listening at millions of fireside radios tonight who constitute and 
are the voice of America. 

As the first citizen of South Dakota to be thus honored by the 
National Republican Club, may I express the appreciation of my 
people for this honor and at the same time note my own diffidence 
in attempting to occupy the few minutes of time allotted to me. 

The fact, however, that I believe I voice the opinion of the vast 
majority of middle westerners lends me the courage necessary to 
express briefly our views. 

WE CAN SEE THE NATIONAL GOOD 


Out there in South Dakota, where the sky seems a little bluer, 
where the prairies seem a little fairer, and the mountains a little 
more entrancing, we are far enough removed from either seaboard 
so that our people are not swayed by fears of invasion nor lulled 
into fancied security by reason of our location. And we do not 
subscribe to the preachment that “our frontier is in France.” 

But whether in South Dakota or in New York, we are all citizens 
by birth or choice of the United States of America. What is good 
for one section of our far-flung country is good for every part of 
it. What works ill upon one part is detrimental to all. 

With a fervency that will brook no denial, our people want 
peace. We do not want armed conflict forced upon us by those 
seeking a personal profit, nor by emotionalists whose patriotism 
is taken from dictionaries, nor by political leaders whose thirst 
for power or whose unsensible alliances have placed us in a posi- 
tion from which we cannot retreat. 

Our duty is to defend liberty on this continent. We went to 
war once to make the world safe for de . From the ruins 
of that war rose the brutal theories of nazi-ism and communism. 
Another war would be a mortal blow to civilization. Liberty 
cannot survive another great war. And if liberty dies in America, 
it is gone from the world. 

NOT ISOLATED FROM RESPONSIBILITIES 


Either deliberately or ignorantly there is misrepresentation or 
confusion as to the possible service of the United States in world 
affairs. No sane person believes the United States is isolated in 
either dangers or responsibilities. But there are two widely diver- 
gent directions of cooperation. Their destination is as far apart 
as the two poles. One builds for peace, the other for war. 

The first of these is strict neutrality wherein we use our influ- 
ence to lessen the causes of war. The second is to abandon neu- 
trality and to exert the physical force of the United States on one 
side. That course of action leads to war. 

The first is traditionally American. The second is definitely 
un-American. 

George Washington warned us to avoid entangling alliances. 
“It is,” he said, “our true policy to steer clear of permanent alli- 
ances with any part of the foreign world.” 

That doctrine was taken west by the men of New York and New 
England in covered wagons to be nourished by the sons of those 
hardy pioneers who homesteaded the prairies. And it is as firmly 
rooted in the hearts of the Middle West today as it was in the 
people of George Washington’s time. 

Combinations of minorities that have for their purpose the 
attainment of ends not for the general welfare, encroachment by 
one department of the Government upon the functions of other 
departments, destruction of State lines and usurping the liberties 
guaranteed by the Constitution, granting emergency powers to the 
Executive which inevitably lead to entangling alliances, are the 
weapons that will destroy free government. 

“New instruments of power” have been forged by those in au- 
thority, but the people of the Middie West look with disfavor 
upon them. 

WARS NEVER END WARS 

Toughened and hardened in the fires of pioneer adversity, mind- 
ful of the background from which we sprang, reared in the atmos- 
phere of individual endeavor and accomplishment, we in South 
Dakota are as set against war as was Abraham Lincoln. 

Twenty-two years ago we marched away to the battlefields of 
France to make war to end war. It did not end war and never will. 

Europe has teetered on the brink of war for months, and the 
tread of marching armies is heard throughout the world. One false 
step, one careless challenge, one thoughtless outburst by those in 
authority may ignite the fire that will sweep us into the maelstrom. 

We of the West never shirk a duty. When the time comes you 
will find us marching shoulder to shoulder with the men of New 
York in defense of the common cause, in defense of the Govern- 
ment that has given humanity more of opportunity, of progress, of 
wealth, and of personal liberty than any government since the 
beginning of time. But the West does not want war. Our mothers 
pray that it will pass us by. Our fathers curse at the thought of 
it, and our young men confusedly ponder what the morrow will 
bring. 

My message to you tonight is that we want this government of, 
by, and for the people to continue its time-honored policy of 
peace on earth, good will toward men. 
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ADDRESS BY HON. MARTIN F. SMITH, OF WASHINGTON, DE- 
LIVERED AT U. S. BATTLESHIP “MAINE” MEMORIAL DAY 
SERVICE, HELD AT FORT MYER, VA., FEBRUARY 15, 1939 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I insert the address which I delivered at 
the U. S. battleship Maine memorial service, held at Fort 
Myer, Va., February 15, 1939. 

The address is as follows: 


Comrade Commander-in-Chief, distinguished guests, and ccm- 
rades, 41 years ago today, on February 15, 1898, 266 brave sailors of 
the U. S. battleship Maine lost their lives in the service of our 
beloved country and found watery graves in the harbor of Habana. 
We are, according to annual custom, gathered here to pay loving 
tribute to their memory and to reverently join in a ceremony in 
which we esteem it an honor and a privilege to participate. 

A state of rebellion had existed in Cuba for some time and Presi- 
dent William McKinley had pointed out in his message to Con- 
gress in 1897 the unfortunate and miserable conditions to which 
the Cuban people were subjected and the menace to American 
interests. Upon his return from a mission of investigation, Sena- 
tor Thurston, of Nebraska, addressed the Senate and described the 
suffering and agony of the natives in Cuba, particularly the women 
and children, and denounced the cruel and inhuman policy of 
the Spanish Government. - 

On the 24th day of January 1898, in order to protect American 
interests, and with the consent and approval of the Spanish Min- 
ister, the U. S. battleship Maine was sent to Habana Harbor, arriv- 
ing there on January 25, 1898. The crew consisted of those brave 
men who then, as now, had volunteered to serve their country in the 
outposts of civilization and to protect and render safe and secure 
the lives and property of the American people. They were ever 
ready to respond to the clarion call of duty. They were defenders 
and not aggressors, and were there upon a friendly call. Many visi- 
tors, both Cubans and Spaniards, came aboard and mingled freely 
with the officers and men. 

In his personal narrative, Captain Sigsbee relates that on the 
fateful night of February 15, 1898, he completed a report called for 
by Theodore Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, on the 
advisability of continuing to place torpedo tubes on board cruisers 
and battleships. The cabin mess attendant had brought him, 
about an hour before, his civilian’s light coat, because of the pre- 
vailing heat; he had taken off his blouse, and was wearing this 
coat for the only time during the cruise. In his pocket he found 
an unopened and undelivered letter which his wife had written 
to one of her friends and given him to mail 10 months before. He 
then wrote a letter home in which he apologized to his wife. 

In his vivid description of the scene, Captain Sigsbee says: 

“Pinckney, the mess attendant, a light-hearted colored man, 
who spent much of his spare time in singing, playing the banjo, 
and dancing jigs, was for some reason in an especially happy frame 
of mind that night. Poor fellow, he was killed, as was also good 
oid John R. Bell, the colored cabin steward, who had been in the 
Navy, in various ratings, for 27 years. 

“At taps (turn in and keep quiet), 10 minutes after 9 o’clock, I 
laid down my pen to listen to the notes of the bugle, which were 
singularly beautiful in the oppressive stillness of the night. The 
marine bugler, Newton, who was rather given to fanciful effects, 
was evidently doing his best. During his pauses the echoes floated 
back to the ship with singular distinctness, repeating the strains 
of the bugle fully and exactly. A half hour later, Newton was 
dead. 

“I was enclosing my letter in its envelope when the explosion 
came. The impression made on different people on board the 
Maine varied somewhat. To me, in my position, well aft, and 
within the superstructure, it was a bursting, rending, and crash- 
ing sound or roar of immense volume, largely metallic in char- 
acter. It was followed by a succession of heavy, ominous, metallic 
sounds, probably caused by the overturning of the central super- 
structure and by falling debris. There was a trembling and lurch- 
ing motion of the vessel, a list to port, and a movement of sub- 
Sidence. The electric lights, of which there were eight in the 
cabin where I was sitting, went out. Then there was intense black- 
ness and smoke. 

“The situation could not be mistaken; the Maine was blown 
up and sinking. For a moment the instinct of self-preservation 


took charge of me, but this was immediately dominated by the 
habit of command. I went up the inclined deck into the starboard 
cabin, toward the starboard airports, which were faintly relieved 
against the background of the sky. The sashes were out, and the 
openings were large. My first intention was to escape through an 
airport, but this was abandoned in favor of the more dignified 
way of making an exit through the passageway leading forward 
through the superstructure. I groped my way through the cabin 
into the passage, and along the passage to the outer door. The 
passage turned to the right, or starboard, near the forward part 
of the superstructure. 

“At the turning, someone ran into me violently. I asked who 
it was. It was Pvt. William Anthony, the orderly at the cabin 
door. He said something apologetic and reported that the ship 
had been blown up and was sinking. He was directed to go out 
on the quarterdeck, and I followed him. Anthony has been pic- 
tured as making an exceedingly formal salute on that occasion. 
The dramatic effect of a salute cannot add to his heroism. If 
he had made a salute, it could not have been seen in the black- 
ness of that compartment. Anthony did his whole duty, at great 
personal risk, at a time when he might have evaded the danger 
without question, and deserved all the commendation that he 
received for his act. He hung near me with unflagging zeal and 
watchfulness that night until the ship was abandoned. 

“IT stood for a moment on the starboard side of the main deck, 
forward of the after-superstructure, looking toward the immense 
dark mass that loomed up amidships, but could see nothing dis- 
tinctly. There I remained for a few seconds in an effort to grasp 
the situation, and then asked Anthony for the exact time. He 
replied: “The explosion took place at 9:40, sir.’ It was soon neces- 
sary to retire from the main deck, for the afterpart of the ship was 
sinking rapidly. I then went up on the poop-deck. By this time 
Lieutenant Commander Wainwright and others were near me. 
Everybody was impressed by the solemnity of the disaster, but there 
was no excitement apparent; perfect discipline prevailed.” 

America and the whole world were shocked, and war between 
the United States and Spain inevitably followed, and “Remember 
the Maine” became a national slogan. To avenge the death of the 
heroes of the Maine and to end the reign of tyranny and terror 
in the islands, the largest volunteer Army in the history of man- 
kind responded to President McKinley’s call. One of the most 
glorious chapters in American history was written, and in the con- 
flict more than 6,000 men and women sacrificed their lives. Nearly 
half a million men served honorably in that great volunteer Army 
and wrote upon the pages of history imperishable records of valor 
and bravery. They fought to liberate an oppressed people and to 
vindicate the honor and integrity of our Nation throughout the 
world. We remember with gratitude upon this occasion more than 
200,000 of these veterans who have since passed away, and we 
gladly pay tribute to those veterans of that most important con- 
flict who are still living, and some of whom we rejoice to have 
with us today. We recall in reverent memory our leaders in that 
memorable contest: President William McKinley, Col. Theodore 
Rooseve!t, Admiral George Dewey, Gen. Nelson A. Miles, Gen. Joseph 
Wheeler, Gen. W. H. Lawton, Gen. Leonard Wood, General Chaffee, 
Gen. Arthur McArthur, Gen. Elwell S. Otis, Gen. Fred Funston, 
Gen. Charles King, Gen. Lloyd Wheaton, Gen. John R. Brooke, 
Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, General Shafter, General Merritt, Admirals 
Sampson, Schley, Bob Evans, and that intrepid hero, Admiral Rich- 
mond Pearson Hobson, who was the last to go to his eternal rest. 

As long as our Republic endures, the American people will con- 
tinue to express their gratitude and affection and honor the memo- 
ries, as we do today, of the noble heroes of the Battleship Maine 
and of the Spanish-American War. 
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Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, in discussing this impor- 
tant problem, may I say that I believe that all our people 
are in favor of an adequate national defense, but they are 
likewise opposed to an infiated or excessive national defense. 
In other words, the people are in accord with a defense pro- 
gram which is necessary to fully protect our shores, our 
homes, our people, and our institutions; but they are opposed 
to the unnecessary expenditure of money in quickly building 
an army, air corps, and navy of great proportions, as if war 
were immediately threatened, which would inevitably result 
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in waste and the squandering of large sums of money on the 
part of our Government; the rush of the plan would result 
in the loss of a part, at least, of the appropriation, and the 
further fact that war material and munitions become obso- 
lete in a very short space of time would result in the further 
loss to our taxpayers. 

Obviously, our Military Establishment must be adequate in 
order to fully carry out the obligation which is clearly ex- 
pressed by the Monroe Doctrine—the obligation to prevent 
the expansion of foreign political domination, through mili- 
tary action, in the Western Hemisphere. This duty may well 
be considered as a part of the obligation resting upon us to 
defend the continental United States. 

However, the people cannot understand the reason for the 
“urge” to immediately start a huge spending program under 
the guise of national defense when the apparent situation 
among the world powers is not different than that in which 
we have found it during the several years last past. In fact, 
the world powers want peace—they do not want war. 

Do we appreciate, as a people, that our national security 
today costs us four times what it cost before the United 
States entered the World War? The Budget estimates of 
$1,336,000,000 for national defense, to be expended in the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1939, submitted to this Con- 
gress, should be compared with the military expenditures of 
$318,000,000 only in the year 1916, the year before the 
United States declared war on Germany. 

However, we must admit that our borders are no longer 
now than they were in the days of Woodrow Wilson; it is 
just as far across the oceans to Europe and Asia as it was in 
1916; the area of the continental United States and our out- 
lying possessions have not been increased; all these remain 
the same. But the cost of patrolling and safeguarding that 
patrimony has, however, increased fourfold. Just 22 years 
have intervened, and the American taxpayers are now asked 
to spend $4 for defense for which they spent only $1 in 1916. 
It may be argued that the cost of various commodities have 
increased, and by that same token the cost of national de- 
fense has increased. Yet let us remember the cost of living 
has increased some 25 percent, while the cost of national 
Gefense has increased 400 percent. 

There is another element involved in this highly contro- 
versial question which, to my mind, is worthy of our caim 
deliberation—that is, if we meddle in foreign affairs that 
will certainly entangle us in controversies abroad. If and 
when we learn the lesson that our duty is to adequately pre- 
pare to defend our shores, and ourselves, at home, and per- 
mit Europe and Asia to govern their own controversies and 
fight their own battles without intervention on our part, 
except to protect cur own, then we will have largely solved 
our problem of national defense. We must agree that it is 
a difficult task to keep out of war through our most guarded 
neutrality laws and diplomacy. But it will be impossible to 
keep out of controversies and, perhaps, involvements if secret 
negotiations and agreements are permitted between our 
Chief Executive and Ambassadors, on the one hand, and the 
representatives of foreign powers, on the other hand—all of 
which are unknown to the Congress and the people. Our 
last war cost too much in lives and money and economic 
destruction for us to forget. Let us profit by that unholy 
experience. 

We are in favor of an adequate national defense, but if 
that word “adequate” is hard to define in this particular, 
and looking into the state of our staggering national debt 
at this moment, I for one would prefer that the percentage 
of our preparedness would fall slightly below that shadowy 
and undefined standard rather than to have it increased 
and inflated to a point above it; in other words I firmly 
believe the people are definitely opposed to a defense pro- 
gram now which is greater than the necessity of the situa- 
tion requires. 

When we reflect upon our national defense we must con- 
sider that the first line of defense in any nation is a treas- 
ury which is filled with money with which to carry on such 
Here, with an indebtedness of approximately $40,- 
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000,000,000 and with a spending program which is without 
precedent anywhere, we wonder whether the vast amount of 
supplies and materials which are proposed for defense could 
be used, if necessary, in the future. If and when we spend 
a huge sum for defense, such as is now proposed, we will to 
that extent increase our national debt and further curtail 
our ability to finance our defense in case of necessity. 

The report submitted with H. R. 3791 shows, on page 3, 
that the increase of planes will raise the total in 1941 to 
approximately 5,500, of which number it is contemplated 
that about 2,100 will be held in reserve, without personnel, 
of which “reserve planes” more than 1,300 will be of the 
combat type. 

If any of the planes are to be held in reserve, then why 
build them? In order to partially relieve the overburdened 
taxpayers, let us eliminate the 2,100 planes from the pro- 
gram at this time and let them be constructed hereafter 
as and when the same are needed. 

Let us only adequately prepare to defend ourselves in case 
of attack, and let us save the overburdened taxpayers the 
excess. In this Nation we want peace, not war; we want 
men in this country, not disabled veterans; we want profit- 
able enterprise to exist that men with will may work, not 
the granting of annuities to the maimed; and in the face 
of this vision, which recurs to every comrade of my own in 
this body, I want to say for myself that I will never cast 
my vote in this House to send any American boy across 
the ocean to help fight some European war in which we 
have no concern. 

Let us prepare adequately but sanely. 


Lincoln Day Address 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 
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ADDRESS BY HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN, OF OHIO, FEBRUARY 
13, 1939 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered by me at the fiftieth annual Lincoln Day banquet, 
Germantown, Pa., February 13, 1939: 


My fellow Republicans, I am grateful to your splendid organiza- 
tion for the honor you have bestowed upon me in extending the 
invitation to address you tonight. It is indeed an honor to be 
selected to address any gathering held in respect to the memory of 
Abraham Lincoln. It is an especial honor to be chosen to speak 
at the golden or fiftieth Lincoln Day banquet of this fine organiza- 
tion, situated as it is in historic surroundings in a community and 
a State that gave its strength and support to the immortal Lincoln 
during the dark days of the Rebellion and in after years to the 
Republican Party to which he left such a priceless heritage. 

But the greatest honor that has been bestowed upon me by your 
invitation is the opportunity you have given me to visit the home 
of my good friend and your splendid Congressman, GrEorcE P. 
Darrow. What a fine gentleman he is; what splendid service he 
has rendered to the Republican Party. Stalwart, true, firm in his 
republicanism, he has served you, his constituents, and his country 
well. You may be justly proud of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
who represents your district in the Halls of Congress. 

I saw him just before leaving Washington. His one great regret 
is his inability to be here tonight. Yet we all know that he is 
here, not in person but in spirit. While his physicians advised 
and counseled him against making the expenditure of energy that 
the trip here would entail, I am happy to report that Mr. Darrow 
is fast regaining his health following his recent illness, and that 
he is now able to appear on the floor of the House each day and 
participate in the counsels of his party and the work of the Con- 
gress. I am sure that he will soon regain his old-time vigor, for 
there is work to be done by men of the character, ability, and 
experience of Grorce P. Darrow. 

I feel somewhat at home myself here tonight, for this is the 
Seventh District of Pennsylvania, and I have the honor of repre- 
senting the Seventh District of Ohio in Congress. Then, too, there 
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is a community of spirit and understanding that has always existed 
between the people of Pennsylvania and the people of Ohio that 
makes you of Pennsylvania seem almost like “home folks” to me. 

It is good that we have gathered here tonight, just as American 
citizens are gathered in like meetings all over this broad land at 
this hour—to pay tribute to a man of the common people, to 
Abraham Lincoln, and the principles for which he stood. 

Yes, it is fitting and proper for us as a people to pause for a 
moment in the rush and hurry of these modern days to reflect 
upon the life and the works of the sad and humble man of the 
prairies who gave his life that a nation might survive and that a 
great people might remain united. 

The life story of Abraham Lincoln is so well known to every man, 
woman, and child of America that it is unnecessary for me to repeat 
it here. God molded his life that a great Nation might have leader- 
ship in time of crisis. Pioneer hardships gave him strength. Lack 
of opportunity gave him the desire to learn. Disappointments and 
failures made him humble. A great loss gave him compassion. The 
faith learned at his mother’s knee gave him courage. But it was 
from God that came the soul and the inspired leadership that made 
Abraham Lincoln a man of destiny. 


Abraham Lincoln was called to the Presidency in time of great 
stress and strife. A nation was being torn asunder by internal dis- 
sension. Democracy was on trial. The question of the hour was 
whether or not a nation of free people could be held together or 
would disintegrate because of disagreements among themselves. 
Lincoln had the courage and the faith to champion and to fight 
for an indissoluble union of States. He gave his life for the prin- 
ciples in which he believed. He saved the Nation that our fore- 
fathers founded. 


Today America seeks a second Abraham Lincoln. From some- 
where must come another leader of the people to cope with the 
internal dissensions and the forces from within which once more 
threaten our American form of representative government. Today 
we are not threatened with sectional warfare, but we are seeing 
develop a struggle of class against class and group against group 
that bodes no good for our national life. Today demagogy is 
rampant. 

We are being assailed on every hand by the proponents of va- 
rious “isms,” false prophets, demagogs, well-meaning but misguided 
citizens and plain “crackpets.” In our pulpits, our colleges, our 
public press, our Government, and other high places are those who 

ach and preach that our present society is poorly constituted and 

at here in America we are badly in need of reform and change. 
We are being told that we must forget our old way of doing things; 
that we are living in a new age and must have entirely new pro- 
cedure and new methods to meet the new conditions. It is being 
argued that the past belongs to the “horse and buggy” days; that 
the economic practices of past decades were all wrong; that busi- 
ness and industry can no longer be continued by the same methods 
as before; that our form of government, as we have known it from 
its inception, is no longer workable and that drastic changes therein 
are absolutely necessary for the welfare of the people. Some tell 
us that we must adopt the programs and the theories of the peoples 
across the seas and embrace either communism or fascism. 


It is my belief that before accepting any of the new doctrines, 
following any of the new leaders, or changing that which we have, 
it might be well for us to look at the record. Let us pause for a 
few minutes and see just what sort of a country and society we 
have here in America. Let us also estimate what gains we may 
make or what betterment we may expect by following any of the 
governmental and social policies now existing in other countries or 
now being advocated by the loud-mouthed. What are the facts? 

First of all let us recall that here in the United States we possess 
only 6 acres of land out of each 100 of the earth’s surface, and 
that in population we have only 7 out of every 100 persons in the 
world. Yet somehow or other, as a result of the old system, which we 
are now being told must be completely changed, we have been able to 
amass more than 50 percent of the world’s gold and nearly one-half 
of the world’s silver. In a little over 300 years since the settlement 
of this continent we have developed the richest, most powerful 
nation in the history of all time. Out of a wilderness we have 
carved an empire and established the highest plane of living for our 
citizenship ever known to mankind. 

Despite our sad lot, as described by the long-haired and wild- 
eyed, we are today producing more than 40 percent of all goods 
manufactured in the world. Our people have and are using 80 
out of every 100 motorcars, 60 out of every 100 radios, 90 out of 
every 100 electric ice boxes, 90 out of every 100 electric washing 
machines, 60 out of every 100 telephones, and 33 out of every 100 
miles of railroad. Our people—7 percent of the world’s popula- 
tion, with only 6 percent of the land—are producimg 60 percent 
of the world’s wheat and cotton, 70 percent of the corn, 70 percent 
of the oil, 50 percent of the copper and iron, 40 percent of the 
lead and coal. We are consuming 72 out of every 100 pounds of 
silk produced in the world, 56 out of every 100 pounds of rubber, 
53 out of every 100 pounds of tin, 47 out of every 100 pounds of 
copper, 42 out of every 100 pounds of pig iron, 36 out of every 100 
tons of coal, 60 out of every 100 gallons of oil. 

Under our American form of government, as we have known it, 
the United States since 1776 has alone produced three times as 
much wealth as the entire world produced in all the ages before that 
time. This has been accomplished without the abuse or mistreat- 
ment of the masses, and as the direct result of the American policy 
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of free competition and free labor. We have had, and now have, in 
America the highest paid labor on earth. Exclusive of raw material 
costs, 65 percent of the national income of business and industry 
in the United States goes for wages and salaries. Less than 5 
percent of such income goes to capital for dividends or interest. 

In spite of this fact we are being told by the demagogs that 
the worker is abused and mistreated in America. Let us make a 
few comparisons for the moment. In continental Europe tcday 
the average worker receives each month for his services an amount 
equal to from $10 to $20 in American money. Here in our country 
the worker has an income of from $80 to $90 per month. In 
Italy the brick mason today gets 23 cents an hour, while in the 
United States he gets $1.50 for the same hour. In construction work 
the Italian laborer gets 19 cents an hour; in America he gets 94 
cents for the same labor. The Italian baker draws 24 cents for 
each hour’s work; the American, 95 cents. The printer in Italy 
gets 27 cents per hour and in the United States $1.25 per hour. 
Even in Great Britain, where the wages are higher than in any 
other European country, the compensation of the worker is only 
about one-third that paid here. 

The average wage rate in the United States has increased five 
times since 1860. In the last 50 years the number of gainfully em- 
ployed out of each 1,000 population has increased 25 percent. Under 
our form of government the hours of labor have been constantly 
reduced. Since 1900 the normal workweek in industry has been 
reduced from 56.8 to 40 hours per week. At the same time we have 
seen the purchasing power of the American family grow consistently. 
The American table furnishes the best food in the world and yet 
only costs 32 percent of the family income against 43 percent 
spent by the European family for food of a much poorer grade. 
The American workman is better housed and better clothed than 
any other on this old globe of ours. 

Then, too, we have a more equitable distribution of the worth- 
while things of life here in our country than anywhere else. The 
employment of child labor has been reduced by more than 170 
percent in the last 20 years. Today only slightly more than 1 per- 
cent of the children of 15 years of age and under are employed in 
industry or business. We have seen the attendance in high schools 
increase eight times since 1900. Five times as many of our boys 
and girls now have the benefit of a college education as those of 
40 years ago. The number of books read and the circulation of our 
newspapers and magazines have multiplied six times since 1900, 
with a far wider distribution among all the people than ever before. 

All of such things are really worth while, but we have even more 
fundamental values here in America. Here we have freedom of 
speech. Embrace either communism or fascism and such a right 
is immediately lost. Here we have freedom of the press. Tell me, 
please, in what European country, outside of Great Britain, is the 
press free to express itself for the benefit of the people? Here we 
have freedom of worship. In how many countries in Europe is 
religion uncontrolled today? Here we have the right of free enter- 
prise—although I must admit that business and industry are be- 
coming more and more hampered by governmental regulations. In 
Europe most of the business and industries are controlled abso- 
lutely by the state. Here we have personal liberty and the right 
of facing our accuser and of trial before a fair jury. In other 
lands, so often held up to us as perfect examples, the life of the 
individual is ordered and controlled in every detail by government. 
Trials—if held at all—are but mockeries and justice depends upon 
the whims of those in power. 

The American form of government, with its checks and balances, 
has been worth while to its citizenship. Capitalism may have 
defects, but as a whole it has proven advantageous to the average 
man and woman. American industry and business, under the rule 
of free enterprise, and under the protection of a free and repre- 
sentative form of government, has been the greatest contributing 
factor to the progress of our people. No other people—no other 
nation operating under any other form of government or any other 
social theory—has accomplished nearly as much as have we here 
in America. Let us not cast off or barter away our heritage until 
we are certain that that which we receive in exchange is worth 
its cost. 

Our greatest danger comes from within. Our greatest problem is 
whether or not we can continue as masters of our own Govern- 
ment. Gradually, but continuously, we have seen government 
encroach more and more into our private lives, our business, and 
our homes. Our burdens of taxation have grown amazingly in 
recent decades, and especially within the last few years, until some 
of us are beginning to wonder if government is working for us or 
we are actually working for the Government. 

Today 28 cents out of every dollar of national income goes to 
the support of government in some form or other. At every family 
dinner table in America tonight there sits an unseen, unbidden 
guest—the tax collector—consuming more than one-fourth of the 
substance of that household. 

In 1931 our Federal Government spent $4,220,000,000. Five years 
later it spent $8,880,000,000. The administration Budget for the 
coming year is nine and one-half billion dollars. In 1931 our Fed- 
eral deficit was $903,000,900. In 1936 it was $4,764,000,000. In 1900 
our governmental debt per capita was $40. In 1936 that debt had 
risen to $415 for each man, woman, and child in America. The 
Federal Government is now spending nearly $2 for every doilar col- 
lected in taxes; in spite of the fact that we are all today paying 
one-third more in taxes than we paid 2 years ago. 

Let us remember that more governments have fallen and more 
civilizations have been destroyed because of impossible burdens of 
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taxation and the inability to self-govern than from the invasion of 
armed foes. 

For more than a quarter of a century I have been in close touch 
with the affairs of State government in Ohio, most of which time 
I served as a State official. During those years I had many con- 
tacts with the Federal Government, but it has only been since the 
Ist of January that I have had the opportunity to take part in 
the affairs of the Federal Government. The part taken by me has 
indeed been a small one—for a new Member of Congress, especially 
if he belongs to the minority in these days of the New Deal, can 
play but a: small part. However, I have had the opportunity to 
observe our Federal Government as it is now constituted. Bu- 
reaucracy has been piled upon bureaucracy until our Government 
today is a mammoth thing spreading like an octopus over our 
great Capital City and reaching its tentacles out into every farm 
and community of our Nation. Expenditure has been added to 
expenditure until appropriations are made by the hundreds of 
millions and the billions. Legions of Federal employees are on 
every hand. Federal Gcvernment is playing a part in every human 
activity. 

The Government of Lincoln’s day was a simple, understandable 
thing. Federal Government today is of such gigantic size, so wide- 
spread in its activities, that it is almost beyond comprehension. 
Yet the Chief Executive, and his bureaucrats who serve under 
him, seek more and more power. We are told that the Federal 
Government must continue to expand and that it is necessary to 
spend more and more of the taxpayers’ money. This, my friends, 
we are told, is a liberal government. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt and his New Deal satellites are not liberals, 
as they claim, but are the worst type of reactionaries. The only 
thing liberal about them is their liberality with other people's 
money. Under the guise of doing something for the common 
people, Mr. Roosevelt is leading them to their destruction. He has 
been a smiling promiser and a crafty evader, but the pecple of 
America are fast awakening to the fact that in the 6 years of his 
administration he has failed miserably to do that which he has 
pledged. When Mr. Roosevelt was inaugurated in 1933, approxi- 
mately 9,000,000 people were out of work in the United States. 
He blamed the Republican administration for this condition and 
promised that the American people would be put back to work. 
Yet today, by the Government’s own figures, approximately 12,000,- 
ocd Americans are still out of employment. Any progress made by 
Mr. Roosevelt in connection with the unemployment problem has 
certainly been in the wrong direction. 

Weeping noisily over the condition of agriculture, he pledged 
his administration would bring back prosperity to the farmers of 
America. Yet what do the records show? Today wheat is selling 
for 60 cents a bushel and less. Corn is selling for 45 cents a 
bushel. Hay is bringing but two or three dollars a ton cn the farm. 
Yet everything that the farmer buys is much higher in price than 
at the beginning of the Roosevelt administration. The farmer is 
being regimented. Government is telling him how much to plant 
and raise, and where to store and sell his crops. Heavy tax bur- 
dens are being placed on those farmers who fail to comply with a 
plainly unconstitutional and un-American act. The farmers of 
America today are no better off than at the very depth of the 
depression, despite the expenditures of billions of dollars of the 
taxpayers’ money 

Mr. Roosevelt promised economy in his administration of govern- 
mental affairs, pledging reduction of at least 25 percent in the cost 
of operating the National Government; but today the cost of the 
Federal Government is almost three times as great as that when 
Mr. Roosevelt assumed the Presidency. Year after year he solemnly 
promised that the Budget would be balanced within a short time. 
Instead, the deficit each year grew in size. However, let it be now 
said in defense of Mr. Roosevelt that this year, in his annual mes- 
sage to Congress, he did not promise a balanced Budget but 
instead took up the new theory that a balanced Budget is unnec- 
essary and means nothing in the fiscal affairs of the Nation. 

Mr. Roosevelt assured us he would bring about a reduction of 
the public debt. Instead, the debt has grown to be the largest in 
the history of our country and the greatest of any people in all 
the history of the world. No one knows exactly what we do owe, 
but our national debt is now somewhere around $45,000,000,000 
and the New Dealers are beginning to tell us that a fifty, and even 
a sixty, billion dollar debt will not be at all dangerous. 

Mr. Roosevelt swore to defend and uphold the Constitution of 
the United States. Yet he has advised the Congress to pass legis- 
lation in disregard to its provisions and his administration has 
continuously attempted to evade the Constitution in the further- 
ance of their plans. Mr. Roosevelt has talked of tolerance and 
understanding among men; yet never in the history of our country 
have we had a more intolerant President. Never have we seen a 
Chief Executive his equal in setting class against class; in creat- 
ing dissension and misunderstandings between the different groups 
within our citizenship. He has loudly boasted of his belief in 
democracy and of the right of the individual to be represented in 
government; yet he has demanded that the Congress vote his every 
whim and will, regardless of the content of the measures he has 
sponsored. Those who have refused to become his subservient 
rubber stamps he has attempted to purge from public life. Let it 


be said to the glory of the American people that they saw to it that 
he failed miserably in most of these attempts. 

Mr. Roosevelt pledged the American people that he would be the 
first to admit his own mistakes. 


Yet when the Supreme Court of 
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the United States, by overruling some of his administration meas- 
ures, called his attention to his mistakes, he attempted to gain 
control of the judiciary and to bend it to his will. In his admin- 
istration he has prated against the power of money and yet, through 
the relief administration, has used the power of the taxpayers’ 
money to control elections, to help his political friends and punish 
his political enemies. 

Mr. Roosevelt calls himself a great liberal. His friends and sup- 
porters he designates as liberals. All those who oppose him are 
tories, reactionaries, and copperheads. Yet he is intolerant of 
the rights of others. His is a rule-or-ruin policy. 

Perhaps a few of the most recent examples of this intolerance 
have been his actions in connection with the appointment of 
Judge Roberts, of Virginia, to the Federal bench and Congressman 
Amlie, of Wisconsin, to the Interstate Commerce Commission; his 
message sent to the Congress following the reduction in W. P. A. 
appropriations; and his charges against Members of the Senate 
and the press of the country following the exposé a short time ago 
of some of his secret agreements made with foreign countries. 

The people of America can be thankful for the attitude now 
being taken by the American Congress. The Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress of the United States is not a rubber-stamp Congress. A 
strong Republican minority is fighting the battles of the people. 
Strong men of the Democratic faith on the other side of the aisle 
are now voting their own judgment and convictions. Appro- 
priation bills are being scanned and honest attempts are being 
made to reduce governmental expenditures. The serious problems 
that confront us as a government are being studied and will be 
met by the leadership that now exists in the legislative branch 
of our Government. 

We must turn back to safe and sane thinking and to the Ameri- 
can principles of thrift and patriotism as enunciated by the great 
Lincoln. We must appreciate and protect our American form of 
government and the free economic system that has made our 
Nation great. We must continue to govern ourselves by making 
our Government serve its citizens, rather than the citizens serve 
the Government. We must be determined to eliminate waste and 
extravagance wherever we find it; to balance our governmental 
Budget at the earliest possible moment; and to live within our 
income without too great a burden of taxation. We must simplify 
our laws and repeal restrictions now endangering free enterprise 
in business and industry. We must rid ourselves of demagogues 
and false prophets and return once more to the sound and simple 
principles of Americanism that have made this Republic the great- 
est, most progressive nation in all the history of mankind. We 
must protect and retain the freedom for which our forefathers 
suffered and died and pass on that priceless heritage to our 
children undiminished. 

These are the solemn responsibilities that confront us—not as 
Republicans but as Americans—if, in the words of Lincoln, this is 
to remain a “government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people.” 





Our Foreign Policy and the National Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 15, 1939 


RESOLUTION OF NATIONAL STUDENT LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
ADOPTED DECEMBER 10, 1938 





Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
tion recently adopted by the National Student Legislative 


Council: 
House Resolution 12 
In relation to the establishment of a foreign policy and national 
defense policy for the United States in order to maintain 
peace 

Whereas peace is imperative for the general welfare; and 

Whereas under an ill-advised foreign policy the United States 
would be involved in the next war; and 

Whereas it would be the generation now in college who would 
sacrifice their lives: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Student Legislative Assembly: 

SEcTION 1. That the United States Government should build 
an Army and Navy sufficient, and only sufficient, to protect from 
any and all unfriendly nations, the area inside a line running 
from Wake Island to Ross Island, thence to Ascension Island, 
thence to Cape Alexandra, thence to Cape Shelagsky, and thence 
back to Wake Island. 
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Sec. 2. That the United States should use its political and eco- 
nomic influence to maintain peace among nations and it should 
refrain from interfering in the internal affairs of other nations. 

Sec. 3. That Congress should pass legislation to— 

(a) Compel belligerent nations to pay in metal at the time of 
purchase for all goods bought in this country, and 

(b) Prohibit belligerent nations from borrowing or soliciting 
funds in this country, and 

(c) Prevent the American merchant marine from carrying goods 
destined for use in a belligerent nation, and 

(d) Enable the State Department to form agreements with 
foreign nations to prohibit economic relations with aggressor 
nations. 

Sec. 4. That the Congress of the United States should pass a 
law which would give the Government ownership of patents for 
munitions and contraband of war, and, in time of war, the manu- 
facture of these should be completely nationalized. 





Balanced Representative Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. WALTER G. ANDREWS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 15, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN, OF IOWA, FEBRUARY 
13, 1939 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address by 
Hon. Tuomas E. Martin, of Iowa, delivered in Albany, N. Y., 
February 13, 1939: 5 

Fellow Republicans, I want to express my appreciation of the 
honor and privilege of coming before this splendid Republican group 
on so important an occasion as the forty-first annual Lincoln Day 
dinner of your Albany County Republican Committee. This is my 
first visit to Albany since one very memorable day in August 1927, 
when Mrs. Martin and our two children and I enjoyed one of the 
most picturesque trips we have ever made, when we took the boat 
down the Hudson from Albany to New York City. 

I wish also to express my appreciation of the privilege and 
pleasure at that time of spending a delightful and most interesting 
year attending Columbia University. , 

It has recently been my good fortune to be elected to Congress 
from the First Congressional District of Iowa and it is in that 
capacity that I return to New York State tonight to bring to you 
of the Empire State a message of good cheer and Republican fellow- 
ship from the very heart of the agricultural Middle West. 

I have had the personal good fortune of appointment to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs; and in that field I have enjoyed close 
association with Mr. WALTER G. ANDREWS, of the Fortieth New York 
District, ranking Republican member of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House; Mr. JAMES W. WapsworTH, of the Thirty-ninth 
New York District, chairman of the Republican Special Committee 
on National Defense; and Mr. HAMILTON FisuH, of the Twenty-sixth 
District of New York, ranking Republican member of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, all of whom have very patiently and generously 
accorded me the utmost cooperation and assistance in my prepara- 
tion for service on the important Military Affairs Committee. 

At the outset let me express my delight at the informality and 
general good fellowship so manifest here tonight. I am, indeed, 
reminded of a party in my home town of Iowa City, Iowa, once upon 
a time, presided over by the mayor. When my turn came to talk, 
I was somewhat startled when the honorable mayor whispered to 
me, “Shall we let the people enjoy themselves a little longer, or had 
we better have your speech now?” 

As we look to the questions uppermost in our minds today, let 
us ever keep our sense of humor, the better to understand and to 
appreciate our good fortune in living in this Nation of fearless 
thinking and speaking free Americans. We have no Dr. Goebbels to 
expel public speakers or entertainers because of flippancy toward 
the party in power, and then be forced to follow with a joke contest 
by some state-controlled newspaper to prove that “we still really 
have humor.” 

I would be remiss in my duty did I not on the occasion of 
Lincoln's Birthday recall that it was the Young Men’s Central 
Republican Union of New York City that brought Abraham Lincoln 
into national prominence and proved to the East that he was a 
real statesman, capable and worthy of their support for the Presi- 
dential nomination that year. The date was February 27, 1860; 
and the meeting was one of the now famous landmarks of party 
history, when Lincoln spoke before a huge throng of highly cul- 
tured, well-educated, and patriotic citizens at Cooper Institute in 
Manhattan. It was on that occasion that Lincoln called out to 
America, “Let us have faith that right makes might; and in that 
faith let us to the end dare to do our duty as we understand it.” 
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With your kind indulgence, I shall now refer briefly to some 
of the current issues confronting party workers today. As to my 
method of approach to these issues, may I say at the outset that 
I find myself in the same predicament that Ole Oleson was in 
when he asked for some squirrel whisky and was told that they 
had no squirrel whisky but that they could supply him with some 
Old Crow; whereupon Ole remarked, “Aye don’t vant to fly. Aye 
yust want to yump around a little’; and if you should take me 
to task too seriously regarding any of these points and infer that 
I have stated that half of the new dealers are liars, you might 
force me to retract, as did a Midwestern editor, with the state- 
ment, “Half the new dealers are not liars.” 

There was a great surge to Republicanism from coast to coast 
in November. The swing of the pendulum from 40% percent of 
the major party vote in 1936 to 48 percent last November cannot 
be credited primarily to State issues and local situations. Out- 
side the 13 Southern States known as the solid Democratic 
South, the Republicans gained in all but two States—Maine and 
Maryland; and in those two States the loss was less than one-half 
of 1 percent. None of us are seriously worried about the future 
republicanism of Maine; and we can explain away the loss in 
Maryland, to some extent at least, to the extraordinary mobiliza- 
tion of the New Deal patronage army that has caused the District 
of Columbia to literally outgrow its 10-mile boundary lines. 


BALANCED REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 


Early in the last campaign the policy committee of the na- 
tional Republican organization determined upon a constructive 
program that carried tremendous appeal from coast to coast. 
Primarily their statement of policy was that a more satisfactory 
America can be built upon the principle of balanced representative 
Government instead of an extremely centralized power, a politically 
managed economic life, a legislated scarcity, and a vindictive in- 
tolerance in Government. 

That fortunate statement of policy expressed such a funda- 
mental principle of free government in full accord with our 
American heritage that renewed confidence in our democratic 
form of Government became manifest. A veritable war cry for 
freedom from the yoke of “must” legislation and from its counter- 
part, the “yes man” or “rubber stamp,” nonrepresentative Con- 
gress rang throughout the land. People once more scught to pre- 
Serve for themselves a voice in their governmental affairs through 
Congressmen who would return to balanced, representative Gov- 
ernment as contemplated by our forefathers and as provided for 
in our Constitution. 

Many specific issues were discussed and debated in my district, 
but out of these many issues there arose, in addition to the ques- 
tion of balanced representative government, issues pertaining to 
the national debt, relief, and agriculture. 


DEBT 


The farmers of Iowa are thorcughly acquainted with the prob- 
iems of debt, and they realize keenly that debt can impair not only 
efficiency but the harmonious peace and security of the individual, 
the community, the State, and the Nation. I will not try to analyze 
the Budget tonight. 

Last Thursday’s newspapers carried the story that the Federal 
pay roll has now reached a new peacetime high, and that in rising 
to the astonishing figure of 917,303 civilian employees in the exec- 
utive branch of the Government in December it is within 400 of 
the all-time high reached during the World War. The number 
employed in the Capital totaled 120,589, which is much greater than 
at any time during the World War. 

There are so many New Deal job holders packed into the metro- 
politan area of Washington, D. C., that when the Republican ad- 
ministration takes office in 1941 we must be careful or we will find 
ourselves in the situation that bewildered the colored pastor who 
was called upon to umpire a sandlot ball game. The bases were 
loaded and the pitcher got rather wild: 

“Ball one, too high. 

“Ball two, low. 

“Ball three, inside. 

“Ball four, low and wide. ‘You is out.” 

The angry batsman protested, whereupon the parson tried to 
explain: 

“See here. 
You is out.” 

These many employees have not been standing still. The travel 
expense of New Deal Government Officials during the first 3 years 
of the New Deal administration exceeded the cost of transportation 
of the entire American Army to France during the World War and 
was more than was spent for the same purpose in the 10 years 
preceding 1933. 

I have heard no reports of noticeable curtailment in this exten- 
Sive travel program. Is it any wonder that the Treasury ledgers 
showed on February 1 that the outlay of expenditures during the 
first 7 months of this present fiscal year approaches closely the 
total receipts set for the entire fiscal year ending next June 30 and 
that a deficit of $4,000,000,000 is forecast for this fiscal year? 

Last Wednesday our gross public debt stood at $39,731,000,000, and 
the Presidential message on the Budget for 1940 estimated a gross 
public debt in excess of $44,457,000,000 by July 1, 1940. In view of 
our past experience with these estimates, I do not anticipate a revi- 
sion downward in this figure. We are all familiar with the fact that 
the gross public debt stood a little over $16,000,000,000 in 1930, and 


De bases am loaded, and there is no place to put you. 
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we know too well that this debt ascension must be checked lest the 
balloon burst from internal pressure. 

It required a man of rare audacity to speak as President Roosevelt 
did at Worcester, Mass., October 21, 1936, when he complained that 
failure of the Republican administrations to pay off the war debt 
by 1929 forced America to enter the depression with a $16,000,000,000 
handicap. I now ask what Mr. Roosevelt thinks of the situation 
America is in today and just what handicap it may be for us to 
face another depression—or possibly another World War—under a 
handicap of forty-four and one-half billion dollars? 

My further response to Roosevelt’s gem of political ballyhoo at 
Worcester is: “God, give this country a President who is capable of 
again preparing us for the next Franklin Delano Roosevelt type of 
spender who, perchance, may come our way.” 

I cannot visualize forty-four and one-half billion dollars, but I 
am told that if it were received in one-dollar bills sewed together it 
would make a blanket more than 300 feet wide and long enough to 
extend from Washington, D. C., to Los Angeles. 

And now, my friends, if that description of our national debt taxes 
your imagination, I ask your kind indulgence, in view of the fact 
that your imagination is just about all you have left that the new 
dealers have not taxed. Ownership of property has become s0 
hazardous and tax burdens have become so great that when a Negro 
farmer paid his last installment on a little farm the banker said: 

“Now, Uncle Joe, I will make you a deed.” 

The old darky replied: 

“Boss, if hit’s all de same to you, I’d rather you make me a mort- 
gage. The udder time I bought a farm I had a deed and the First 
National Bank had a mortgage—and de bank got de farm.” 


RELIEF 


I am greatly impressed by the magnitude of the relief problem. 
I have yet to find a man whom I think has an absolutely complete 
and workable solution for this major problem. We are all brought 
face to face with the fact that the solution has not yet been found. 

We are also, for the most part, fully acquainted with the system 
of biennial elections in America. At once you will say, “I can’t see 
any connection between these points”; and my reply is that there 
should not be any connection but that there undoubtedly is some 
connection. 

Why do we find the ebb and flow of relief expenditures, including 
F. E. R. A. C. W. A., and P. W. A., alternating with election and 
nonelection years? Starting with the fiscal year in which the elec- 
tion of 1934 was held, we find an increase of 20.4 percent. Next 
year that was reduced 27.9 percent. The following year (another 
election year) the increase was 44.3 percent. Then came a reduc- 
tion of 24.9 percent, and for this year the appropriations established 
an increase again in the amount of 47.5 percent. 

Perhaps you think the increases may have come during the 
severe winter, after elections have been held; but let us examine 
the record and consider the percentages for the period July 1 to 
November 15 for the past few years. During those months in 1936 
expenditures for relief increased 69 percent. During those same 
months the following year expenditures were reduced 35.4 percent. 
And during that same period last fall the expenditures were in- 
creased 76.5 percent. 

AGRICULTURE 

Agricultural relief is not only desperately needed, but also it 
commands the major interest of all those devoted to public service 
as well as those engaged directly or indirectly in agriculture, in 
New York State as well as in Iowa. I was interested—and I know 
you will be—in the fact that more than 20 percent of the total 
egg supply received in New York City during the last year came 
from Iowa. Iowa was well ahead of the nearest competitor with 
a total of more than 1,361,000 cases. New York State itself was 
second and Minnesota third. I have not compiled figures on 
other items, but New York State has a real interest in agriculture 
within its own boundary, and in the agricultural welfare of the 
great producing area of the Middle West. 


We might turn to Thomas Jefferson as we approach this great 
problem of agricultural welfare of the Nation; and at once we are 
challenged with his statement, which I quote: 


“Were we directed from Washington when to sow and when to 
reap we should soon want bread. * * * When all government, 
in little as in great things, shall be drawn to Washington as the 
center of all power, it will become venal and oppressive.” 

The people to whom we should look for the solution and its 
administration are the people engaged in farming. Although the 
farmers of Iowa approve of many features of the A. A. A. program, 
centralization of power in this field such as is attempted by the 
naming of State A. A. A. committeemen by the Secretary of 
Agriculture rather than election by the farmers themselves is one 
of the points that brought about considerable opposition by the 
farmers of my State to the present national administration. No 
man is more interested in the return to balanced, representative 
government than is the Iowa farmer. 

I will only mention a few other points that caused the Iowa 
farmer to declare his independence from the New Deal. Most 
farmers do not oppose a sensible soil conservation program, but 
they have never yet reconciled themselves to the destruction of 
crops growing or grown, and the untimely death of the millions 
of growing pigs: The Iowa farmer has not forgotten those shock- 
ing experiences; and he is not overlooking the fact that today, 
whereas Illinois and Iowa farmers have reduced corn production 
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9.6 percent and 10 percent respectively, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Mississippi have increased their corn percentage by 25.8 percent, 
23.8 percent, and 39.4 percent respectively. While Illinois and 
Iowa farmers have reduced the number of pigs on the farms by 
11.4 percent and 29 percent respectively, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Mississippi have increased their percentages by 5.9 percent, 22.2 
percent, and 38.4 percent respectively. All of the above percent- 
ages are for the year 1938 compared with the average for the 5 
years immediately preceding the New Deal. 

Of course, the above percentages refiect only the trend and do 
not purport to give the relative volume of corn and hogs in the 
respective areas. While Iowa and Illinois were reducing the total 
yield of corn last year by approximately 80,000,000 bushels, the 
unrestricted area of the United States was increasing its yield by 
approximately 116,000,000 bushels. 

Another factor that is not being overlooked by the Iowa farmer 
is that meat-packing companies have been expanding their plants 
quite noticeably in Texas, Louisiana, Florida, and Tennessee, and 
Georgia. Climatic conditions prevent the Iowa farmer from rais- 
ing cotton to counterbalance this competition. 

In talking with many farmers I have found that they have no 
opposition whatever to competition in the field of agriculture, but 
they do not want their corn- and hog-raising competitors sub- 
sidized. The Iowa farmer has not yet been convinced that the 
New Deal administration is consistent in asking for acreage reduc- 
tion, whereas irrigated acreage under Federal projects has been 
increased from 1,589,000 acres in 1933 to 1,725,000 acres in 1937, 
with several new irrigation projects in various stages of comple- 
tion that will eventually reclaim some 959,000 acres, in addition 
to the Grand Coulee Dam project, which alone contemplates even- 
tual irrigation of 1,200,000 acres of land in the Columbia Basin area. 

The Iowa farmer is watching not only this enormous spread 
of subsidized competition—whether it be through the A. A. A. 
program or through Federal irrigation; but he is also fully aware 
of the ever-lurking threat of unparalleled competition of cheap 
labor and cheap lands combined with highly efficient modern ma- 
chinery in foreign countries; and the Iowa farmer has come to 
realize that world supplies and world production have a tre- 
mendous influence on his destiny, and that there is no trend to 
curtailment of production in any foreign land similar to the 
A. A. A. program in America. The Iowa farmer knows well that 
the light corn crop in Argentina during the past 2 years has had 
some bearing on his market; and he knows even more definitely 
that the near all-time record world wheat crop of last year has 
had a very decided bearing on his own position in the market. 

With the prices received last October by farmers for their prod- 
ucts standing at 92 percent of the 1909 to 1914 average, while the 
prices paid by them for the goods and services they must buy 
standing at 122 percent of the average for those years, it is 
little wonder that the farmers of America feel that their problem 
is far from solved. 

On February 3 the Iowa State College at Ames, Iowa, announced 
that the price of corn on the Iowa farm has drifted about 3 cents 
lower than it was the first of the year; and the United States News 
of February 6 informs us that the demand for American goods 
that comes from abroad is found from the official figures to have 
changed greatly in character during 1938. The United States 
News goes on to say that foreign nations in 1938 bought eight times 
as many airplanes and airplane parts as they bought in 1929 and 
more than six times the volume of scrap iron and nearly three 
times as much metal-working machinery; whereas they bought 
only one-fourth as much lard as they bought in 1929, and their 
purchases of unmanufactured cotton were one-third smaller than 
in 1929. 

Foreign nations also took barely one-third as large a quantity 
of American meat products, and one-third as large a volume of 
dairy products. The United States News goes on to state that the 
very war scare that increases the demand for American industrial 
products tends to decrease the demand for American farm products 
as nations seek to become self-sufficient in foodstuffs. 

And so it will go so long as there is a mad race abroad in 
preparation for war. If, and when, war comes in Europe, the 
American farmer may again find a temporary increase in the 
demand for his products; but even though the American farmer 
were able to forget the bitter aftermath of wartime expansion 
and its repercussions, the American farmer does not look to war as 
a desirable solution to his vexing problem. 

So long as my own 77-year-old mother finds it necessary to con- 
tinue in active management of the home farm in Monroe County, 
Iowa, because she cannot afford to retire on 14-cent oats, 30-cent 
corn, and a 59-cent dollar, I cannot be convinced that we have 
yet found the final solution to the farm problem in America; and 
until that solution is found, we will have unrest, discontent, and 
strife among our farmers. 

The new dealer who has boasted for several years that the New 
Deal administration has completely solved the farm problem should 
read very thoughtfully the last public address Abraham Lincoln 
made on April 11, 1865, in Washington when he said, “If you once 
forfeit the confidence of your fellow citizens, you can never regain 
their respect and esteem. It is true that you may fool all the 
people some of the time; you can even fool some of the people 
all the time; but you can’t fool all of the people all the time.” 

I recall a speaker in my district in the last campaign who in his 
fervor became slightly tangled in his attempt to give the above 








quotation and said—very convincingly, nevertheless, “They can 
fool me once; they might fool me twice; but they cannot fool me 
all the time because I am some of the people.” 

The new dealer who boasts that he has clearly diagnosed the 
farmers’ ills is placed in the position of my doctor friend who, 
when accosted by the statement of his patient, “Are you sure that 
I shall recover? I have heard that doctors are sometimes wrong in 
their diagnoses and have treated patients for pneumonia who 
afterward died of typhoid fever.” “That may be true of some 
doctors, but when I treat a man for pneumonia, he dies of pneu-< 
monia,” said the physician. 

In Washington I have come to feel much like the Russian 
peasant who was being shown a powerful radio station. The guide 
explained: 

“The program going into that microphone can be heard all over 
Europe and the United States.” 

“Really? How marvelous,” explained the visitor. 
to speak over that just once.” 

“Oh, no,” said the guide. “That would be impossible.” 

Whereupon the visitor begged to say just a word. “Well,” said 
the guide, “They are about to change the program. Perhaps they 
would allow you to speak a word. But mind, now, just one word.” 

Whereupon the old peasant stepped to the microphone and 
shouted, “Help.” 

After observing some of the strategy of the New Deal in opera- 
tion, I am reminded very much of the car owner who suddenly 
discovered that he had lost the key to his car, whereupon his wife 
helpfully replied: 

“Well, never mind, dear. It’s a fine night—we can ride home in 
the rumble seat.” 

I myself have just one burning desire—to tell the departing new 
dealers following the death of the New Deal in 1941 just what the 
executor of the estate for a deceased patient told the doctor. The 
executor had called to get a statement, and the doctor, on present- 
ing his bill, asked: 

“Do you wish to have my bill sworn to?” 

“No,” replied the executor. 

And then he added just what I intend to say at the end of the 
New Deal in 1941: 

“The death of the deceased is sufficient evidence that you attended 
him professionally.” 


Public Salary Tax Act of 1939 


“I would like 
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OF 


HON. FREDERICK C. SMITH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 9, 1939 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, this bill provides for 
just one thing, not two, as it is perhaps intended to make 
us believe. 

Title I authorizes the Federal Government to levy taxes on 
the incomes of all State and local government employees. 
It provides also that “the United States hereby consents” 
to the taxation of the income of Federal employees by the 
States. 

Certainly the presumption is clear in title I that the Fed- 
eral Government does not now have the right to levy income 
taxes on State government employees. Otherwise there 
could not possibly be any reason for writing a law now to 
grant this right. 

Surely, if the Federal Government has the power now to 
tax the past income of State employees, it also has the power 
to tax such income in the future. Therefore, we cannot 
escape the presumption that there is no law now which per- 
mits the Federal Government to levy retroactive income 
taxes. The real purpose for inserting this retroactive fea- 
ture is to throw out a sop for necessary votes to pass title I 
and to furnish Congressmen with a nice alibi to justify their 
support of the act. 

It is very doubtful if this bill could pass if the retroactive 
feature were not in it. Many here are going to vote for the 


bill, not because they want to support title I but because 
they want to vote against allowing the Federal Govern- 
ment to assess taxes against State employees that are 
retroactive. 
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If the retroactive feature of this measure were acted on 
separately, it would, of course, receive the support of every 
Member of the House. 

I think it is very wrong to present legislation to this 
House drawn up in this manner and containing a proposal 


such as the retroactive feature. 
men, it is not fair to the people. 

The bill provides that the Federal Government shall tax 
the incomes of State employees. Then it reads, “The United 
States hereby consents to the taxation of compensation” of 
Federal employees by the States. 

In effect, the Federal Government says to the State gov- 
ernments, “I will reach into your pockets. I will ‘consent’ 
to let you reach into mine.” 

The trouble is, this is such a one-sided affair. The State 
governments have more dollars in their pockets than the 
Federal Government has in its pocket. But this is not the 
worst part of this measure. 

The States are not being consulted as to whether they 
want to enter into any arrangement of this sort or not. 
I believe they should be consulted. It would be only ordinary 
courtesy to the States. 

Especially the 17 States that do not have income-tax 
laws—in some the State constitutions forbid the levying of 
income taxes—should be consulted before this bill becomes a 
law. My own State, Chio, does not have an income-tax law. 
What will this law mean to my State? It will mean that our 
State legislature will be compelled to pass an income-tax 
law if we in Ohio wish to take advantage of the “‘consent” 
given in this bill to tax Federal employees. The likelihood 
is, of course, such a law will be passed in Ohio. 

A nice question here for voters in my congressional dis- 
trict: Did they send me to Congress to pass State laws, or do 
they want their State laws taken care of by their State rep- 
resentatives? 

If an income-tax law is passed in Ohio, it will mean that 
all State employees, as well as all persons employed in pri- 
vate industry, will be subject to an income tax by the Fed- 
eral Government and another by the State government. 
The argument is being advanced here that only a small per- 
cent of State employees will be affected by this act. With 
the Federal Government spending as it is, it will not be long 
until the income of practically everyone who earns anything 
will be subject to direct taxation under the specific Federal 
income-tax acts. 

Taxing taxes. The Federal Government taxes the taxes 
collected by State governments, and vice versa. It is wrong 
in principle. 

But this is not all by any means. The passage of this 
law will be followed by another to tax the income of State 
and municipal bonds and other obligations. The proponents 
of this measure virtually tell us this here today, which will 
mean all future such securities must bear a higher rate of 
interest than they bear at present. Which means that every 
person in this country who earns his living will be directly 
saddied with more taxes. Which means the wage earners 
will be tapped for more of their hard-earned funds. No less 
than 85 percent of all taxes, in the end, are always paid by 
the wage earners, farmers, and other low-income groups, no 
matter upon whom or what taxes are levied. This is one 
part of taxes the politicians would like to keep a secret, and 
succeed all too well in doing so. 

This bill is most vicious in that it is the beginning of the 
destruction of the sovereign power of the States to levy and 
collect taxes. From the levying of Federal taxes on State 
and municipal securities, it will not be far to the levying of 
taxes on every other form of intangible and tangible prop- 
erty—including real estate. 

Here we see presented a part of the general scheme to 
destroy completely the sovereignty of all our States, to usurp 
all the powers of government and concentrate them in the 
hands of the all-powerful bureaucracy here in Washington. 

I certainly am opposed to this measure. 


It is not fair to Congress- 
















Interest on Loans to Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 15, 1939 


LETTER FROM MAURICE A. NERNBERG, OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following letter 
received by me from Mr. Maurice A. Nernberg, attorney at 
law, of Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., February 8, 1939. 
Hon. Herman P. EBERHARTER, 
United Siates House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Eseruartrer: The United States Government has 
done more than any other government in behalf of its veterans. 
Nevertheless, there is in my humble opinion an item that is strik- 
ingly important and ought to be acted upon at this session of 
Congress. This has to do with interest charged veterans on loans 
on their Government insurance. 

An examination of the policies held by the veterans will reveal 
that a tremendous percentage of these policies are burdened with 
loans. This condition was particularly brought about through no 
fault of the veteran and caused solely by the depression. As a 
consequence a large number of policies have been dropped, and 
those which are being carried have become increasingly difficult to 
hoid on because of the excessive rates of interest charged by the 
Government. 

The ex-soldiers are forced to pay 6 percent interest on their 
loans. This is exorbitant, unwarranted, and unjustified. When 
it is remembered that the Government issues notes and bonds on 
which it pays as little as 14% percent interest, when banks pay 2% 
percent on savings accounts and threaten to reduce the interest, 
it becomes impossible to believe that our great Government is 
deliberately making money out of the plight of the man who wore 
the uniform. 

I believe that you as a Representative ought to thoroughly ex- 
amine this situation and recommend through the proper channels 
a cut in interest which will not only be appreciated by the policy- 
holders but also will be found beneficial to the Government itself. 

Yours very truly, 
Maurice A. NERNBERG. 





Cost of Labor to Beet-Sugar Producers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
HON. FRED CUMMINGS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 15, 1939 


STATEMENT OF S. K. WARRICK, OF SCOTTSBLUFF, NEBR. 


Mr. CUMMINGS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following statement 
of S. K. Warrick, Scottsbluff, Nebr., submitted at Scottsbluff, 
Nebr., hearing Monday, January 30, 1939: 

The witness being first duly sworn, makes the following state- 
ments relative to sugar-beet labor used by John and Fred Tripple, 
of Gering, Nebr., who were the tenants in 1938 on part of the irri- 
gated portion of the witness’ farm in section 36, township 21, 
range 55, Scotts Bluff County, Nebr., and the division of the gross 
proceeds from the 1938 sugar-beet crop grown on said farm: 

Number of acres of sugar beets grown, 49.65. 

Total net tonnage harvested, 946.8995. 

Average net toms per acre, 19.07. 






Average sugar content, 15.6 percent. 
Average initial price paid by the Great Western Sugar Co., $4.06 
per ton. 
Total initial payment from the sugar company-------- $3, 843.99 
Government payment as reported by the agricultural 
conservation committee of Scotts Bluff County, before 
expense is CedUcted no. .nccnwe nearer eencansmanene 1, 688. 88 
Total revenue now in sight from the sugar-beet 
crop Fo aa ak ra 5, 532. 87 
Avereee. total payment Der Occ ncccccneccnee 5. 84 
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Amounts paid for sugar-beet labor: 





Summer work at $12 per acre____................. 595. 80 
Topping at 0.8628 cent per ton, which was the aver- 
OBC TAGE POld.... 2 ene enmceenenecwenmensanae 817.09 
Total payment to labor__._..................... 1,412.89 


Or $28.46 per acre. 
The percentage gross returns paid labor is analyzed below. 
Based on initial payment of the Great Western Sugar Co. only: 





isch ris scic cals elective cnn arnt aecks aan tablet Mie 21. 25 
SRN - WE Riese ansinsi nest eeeniincnarintidantimaiiningsaedaaeid hah silealeadaatineces 15.5 
I i igh inital abckigs Shea age heen baal acai rst dltalicbaa cideibi 36.75 


Percentage paid on company’s initial payment, and the Gov- 
ernment payment: 


Gs sa Sipping pice giene apeemmennipintngphtanlcndcunanep iaaaeen 14. 766 
CE I 5 oo coke aig iettalden ae ee peas 10. 768 
ST os 2 8 ed aaa ees Joes 25. 554 


Four Mexican beet laborers did all the topping for the Tripple 
Bros. They commenced topping October 11 and finished November 
8. They worked each workday from October 11 to October 31, in- 
clusive, which makes 18 days. They worked November 1 and about 
half a day on each of November 2 and November 4, and about a 
full day on November 8, making about 8 full days in November, 
or a total of 21 days topping the beets. The loss of time in No- 
vember was caused by stormy weather. In the 21 days they topped 
946.8995 tons of beets, or an average of 45.09 tons per day, or an 
average of 11.27 tons each, per day. The average earned by the 
four was $38.90 per day, or an average per man of $9.72 per day. 

The wages earned topping were probably better than $1 per hour. 
The witness personally does not have any complaint about the 
rate of summer wages, if sugar is permitted to seek and retain rea- 
sonable price levels, but it is the opinion of the witness that the 
topping rates are too high and should be changed to 75 cents per 
net ton up to and including 12 tons, and 65 cents per net ton 
above 12 tons. Labor will have to accept a material reduction in 
the contract rate per acre, or sugar-beet producers will have to be 
paid a higher price per ton for their beets, based on higher-priced 
seaboard sugar, and a more liberal contract from our processor, 
the Great Western Sugar Co. 

The division of gross income from the 1938 crop grown by John 
and Fred Tripple, known as Tripple Bros., was as follows: 


To John and Fred Tripple, operators._........ 49.47% or $2, 736. 76 
0 Te TE tire eran cdteneretabeaanae 25.53% or 1,412.89 
To 8. &. Wartiek, landhorG x. cccninccondtestad 25% or 1,383.22 

100% 5, 532. 87 


The laborers received 14.766 percent, or $817.19 for 21 days of 
topping, or 59 percent as much as the landlord received, for the 
use of the land, supervision, payment of irrigation water charges, 
taxes, and the crop risks that the landlord assumes. 

Sugar-beet labor cannot expect to make a total year’s wages in 
the short period of time that it takes to tend and harvest a sugar- 
beet crop. I am in sympathy with labor, and want to see them 
obtain their fair share of the gross income from the sugar-beet crop; 
but as stated above, sugar must advance to reasonable levels and 
wee those levels or the price of sugar-beet labor must come 

own. 

I would recommend that the summer work for 1939 be fixed at 
$12 per acre, and the topping rate at 75 cents per ton, up to and 
including 12 tons, and 65 cents per ton above 12 tons. 

I have given this matter considerable thought, and I believe that 
this is a fair and equitable division on sugar beets that will produce 
a@ revenue of $7 a ton and up. 


Five Years of Governor Blanton Winship in 
Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SANTIAGO IGLESIAS 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 15, 1939 





ADDRESS BY BOL{VAR PAGAN, DELIVERED ON THE FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE GOVERNMENT OF WINSHIP 





Mr. IGLESIAS. Mr. Speaker, on the occasion of the fifth 
anniversary of the administration of Governor Winship on 
Sunday, February 5, there was held at the studios of the 
WNEL broadcasting station in San Juan an act to commemo- 
rate the event. Among the many speakers there were the 
Honorable Martin Travieso, justice of the supreme court; 
the Honorable Rafael Martinez Nadal, president of the senate; 
and the Honorable Bolivar Pagan, vice president of the sen- 
ate; and representatives of various organizations in the island. 
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The complete text of the speech delivered by the president 
of the Socialist Party and vice president of the insular sen- 
ate, Attorney Bolivar Pagan, for which he has received great 
general applause from all parts of the island, is as fcllows: 


Dear fellow citizens, dear radio listeners all, the idea of cele- 
brating the fifth anniversary of the administration of Governor 
Winship was a happy one. A few days ago at a social gathering 
with friends and when our Governor was being discussed we 
all agreed about the debt of gratitude that our Government and 
our people have contracted with the gallant soldier, statesman, 
gentleman, and citizen, who for the last 5 years, with a firm but 
smooth hand, with wisdom, tact, elevated public spirit, and even 
with elegance, has directed the destinies of our island as its chief 
executive, 

With great enthusiasm and joy I welcomed this idea when I 
was invited to say a few words today in honor of our dear Governor, 
who has done so much for the welfare and progress of our people. 
We participate with affection in this act of justice to show our 
unlimited gratitude for the distinguished citizen who was selected 
with such striking success by President Roosevelt to be the Gov- 
ernor of Puerto Rico at a time of great difficulties in our island, 
in our nation, and throughout the world. It is to be regretted 
that during the limited time that has been allotted to us to 
address today the invisible audience of the air, we will not be able 
to make an exhaustive survey of the great work done in Puerto 
Rico by Governor Winship. As the head of one of the majority 
parties and as vice president of the insular senate during the 
entire period of Governor Winship’s incumbency, I have had the 
good fortune and the honor of being in contact with Mr. Winship, 
and of becoming familiar with the important public events of his 
administration. It would take us too long, even if we had the 
necessary time, to render a fair and just reckoning of the fruitful 
activities undertaken by Mr. Winship as Governor and friend No. 1 
of our island and cf our people. 

During his administration with his wholesome and powerful 
help and with his decisive and always active and generous coop- 
eration, Puerto Rico has successfully faced numerous economic 
and social problems; has developed with remarkable success pro- 
grams of public health, waging war against many endemic diseases 
which for many years decimated a large proportion of our weak 
and sick population; in public education our liberal system of 
the government has provided larger appropriations for increasing 
more than ever the number of schools, teachers, and the school 
population; our agriculture has received material help from our 
government for the protection of its basic products and for greater 
yield, development, and increment; the industries in general have 
been promoted and improved. Commerce has attained its peak, 
considerably increasing its volume. Figures in our statistics show 
that our exports to continental United States, which is our prin- 
cipal and almost exclusive market, have gone up from $76,000,000 
in 1933 to some $110,000,000 in 1938; and the figures of our im- 
ports from continental United States, our principal source of sup- 
ply, show an increase from fifty-one millions in 1933 to some one 
hundred millions in 1938. Public finances, in an unbalanced world, 
have been normalized and totally rehabilitated, and our government 
maintains its public credit in the States and abroad in a privileged 
position. An efficient government of law and order guarantees to 
all citizens alike the tenets of cur constitution, statutes, and free 
institutions. The system of roads and highways has been ex- 
tended throughout the island considerably increasing the number 
of kilometers into a network that connects all towns and cities 
and crosses every field, opening new channels and courses for our 
commerce and raising beautiful gardens along our roads which 
give them the appearance of multicolor ribbons on the charming 
background of our landscapes. Under the government of Winship 
Puerto Rico has enjoyed its best years of social peace, of rest from 
industrial strife, of enlightenment and constructive understanding 
in the very desirable and fair relations between employers and 
employees. And on ambitious and extensive plans of tourism 
which have received everything from the artist, the poet, the 
visionary and at the same time practical man that are in Winship, 
lend a flattering perspective for the future of a new Puerto Rico 
which is already taking its place on the map of the world as a 
beautiful land of promise and of powerful touristic attraction. 

Governor Winship arrived in Puerto Rico at a peculiar time. 
The new ideals and humanitarian plans of our great President 
Roosevelt were materializing, especially the social reforms of the 
New Deal were being established in our island. For obtaining 
all the Federal aid given to the other areas of the Nation that 
could be extended to the Territory of Puerto Rico, Governor 
Winship was a factor of extraordinary value. A man of prestige 
in the United States because of his valiant and outstanding mili- 
tary career, his social connections in the metropolis, his contacts 
cultivated during his distinguished career there as a man of gov- 
ernment, and his personal culture and distinction make him the 
man that Puerto Rico needs to back the claims of its people, espe- 
cially of the needy classes, to obtain for them the greatest possible 
cdvantages. To the qualifications mentioned above we must add 
his perennial agitation in behalf of the welfare and progress of 
our people, his constant activity, his acknowledged zeal for ob- 
taining the extension to the island of the greatest benefits for all 
Of which we have to be thankful to him and express to this good 
friend of our country, to this dynamic and generous man who has 
made of Puerto Rico his beloved home, our gratitude for a large 
part of everything so far obtained—direct emergency aid, relief 
funds, public works for permanent reconstruction which have at 


the same time provided bread and work in abundance to the 
nucleus of our unemployed, and in everything else that as an in- 
tegral part of our Nation we have succeeded in receiving. 

I wish to avail myself of this opportunity to express my deep 
Personal appreciation of Governor Winship, to tell him of the 
gratitude of our people and of my party for the wise, sane, and 
progressive work he has done or promoted in Puerto Rico during 
his administration. As a representative of labor and Socialist 
member of the legislature I call attention particularly to the nu- 
merous and very important bills that have become laws with the 
required approval of Governor Winship—laws which are transcend- 
ent and popular because of the spirit of social justice that in- 
spired them. To list these laws now would take too much time, 
and to analyze them would be tedious and proper only on some 
other occasion. But among the most important ones which re- 
ceived the efforts, the thoughts, and the heart of this humble 
Puerto Rican legislator and which have become laws and are today 
in force in our land because they were approved by Governor Win- 
ship, it is well that we mention the universal suffrage law, which 
grants a supreme right and places all citizens on the same level, 
whether men or women, white or black, literate or illiterate, rich 
or poor, thus making our democracy a place where all citizens 
share alike the most efficient prerogative of popular government; 
the new election law which gave back to the Socialist Party its 
personality and gave to all parties equal rights, equal representa- 
tion, and equal guaranties, thus asserting that political parties as 
government instrumentalities shall have on election day the same 
defense and protection as well as everything that makes for a free 
and clean election, which is the legitimate basis of a true democ- 
racy; the law which establishes the State insurance fund—a new 
law, fair and up to date, which provides compensation to the 
workers who are victims of accidents or diseases produced by labor, 
which establishes a social, humane, and up-to-date service free 
from the influence of private insurance business and places the 
system under the control and administration of the state, which 
seeks no dividends or pecuniary profit, but is concerned only with 
the rehabilitation or compensation of the worker who falls dead 
cr wounded in the fulfiliment of the Biblical precept of labor and 
in the daily struggle for wages and bread; the law establishing the 
working day of 8 hours, a measure of social and humane rehabili- 
tation for the enactment of which universal labor and socialist 
organizations of the world have battled so much and have suffered 
persecutions, agonies, sacrifices, and martyrdom, and which gives 
the body and the mind of the producer in field and factory a 
taste of well-being and justice; the labor relations law, which sanc- 
tions and consecrates the grand principle of free federation and 
organization of workers for their own defense, protection, and 
solidarity, and which sanctions the up-to-date principle of coilec- 
tive bargaining, thus acknowledging the personality and rights of 
the workers: and numercus other measures, which insure the 
health, afford protection, and offer guaranty to the working masses 
of our people. 

All of us who have read the papers of late were shocked last 
Thursday by the absurd information coming from Hitler’s Ger- 
many about a fantastic reign of terror in Puerto Rico under the 
flag of the United States and the government of Winship. It is 
true that our people, as all other civilized and worthy people, 
struggle to attain in the course of time a definite formula for 
our political status that shall be compatible with what we believe 
to be our ultimate right and our honor. In the clock of history 
we await the hour of justice to strike when the people of conti- 
nental United States, in friendship and understanding with our 
people, shail raise us by an act of fairness and justice to the 
collective category that we deserve as a liberty-loving people; but 
those who say that our people are the victims of tyranny of any 
kind do not know what real tyranny is as evidenced throughout 
history. Collectively we are trying out a system of government 
which, to a great extent, is democratic and representative. We 
have a system of insular regime established under the accepted 
standard of the three powers which Montesquieu theorized and 
Hamilton and Jefferson established. Our people elect by universal 
suffrage their legislative power. The judicial power is derived 
indirectly from the Puerto Rican people which make effective and 
valid the appointment of every insular judge in their elective 
senate. Our chief executive is subject to our laws, which leave him 
no room for arbitrariness or the illegal use of his faculties as 
executive power. The cabinet of the government is in the hands 
of Puerto Ricans, which is also true of the general structure of 
our government. In the field of individual rights, Puerto Ricans 
enjoy, under the Constitution of the United States, under our 
insular organic act and our statutes, the greatest assurfinces of 
liberty, property, life, and the free pursuit of happiness, with 
positive and effective laws for assembly, free speech, press, and 
religion as are not enjoyed to a greater extent by any other country 
in the world. Every citizen has the mcst extensive and complete 
guaranties in any legal procedure, whether criminal, civil, or ad- 
ministrative, in which he may be called upon to defend his prop- 
erty, his freedom, his right, and everything that belongs to him. 
Neither Jews nor Christians are persecuted here. Opinion is free. 
Religion is respected and sacred, and every man has in his home 
his own inviolable sanctuary against every excess or abuse of 
power, against concentration camps, against inhuman purges, 
and against everything that would threaten his holy individual 
prerogatives which are the conquest of revolutions and of cen- 
turies of struggle for human liberty. We have no Goebbels to 
censure our written or spoken word or resort to save denun- 
ciation and terror to threaten the liberty and life and right of 
free people. 
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Our Governor governs with Puerto Ricans in authority and re- 
sponsibility to a greater extent than any other dependent country 
throughout the world. A few days ago, by a happy coincidence very 
promising of future conditions, our entire government was for the 
time being in the hands of Puerto Ricans. A Puerto Rican, Major 
Urrutia, was the commander of the American troops in Puerto Rico; 
a Puerto Rican, Rafael Menéndez Ramos, was the Governor; & 
Puerto Rican, Enrique de Orbeta, was the chief of the forces of 
public order; a Puerto Rican, José G. Lépez, was the auditor of the 
island; a Puerto Rican, Martin Travieso, was the judge of the 
Federal Court of the United States in Puerto Rico; and every mem- 
ber of the government’s cabinet was a Puerto Rican; and so are the 
chief justice of our supreme court, with the majority of the associate 
justices, all our insular judges, and all our legislators. Never did 
it occur in Germany during the time of her colonial empire in 
Africa, Asia, and Oceanica, or in any other colonial metropolis, that 
the people under her flag have enjoyed, even to a lesser extent, 
such a share of their local government. 

Governor Winship represents the smooth and firm hand of law 
and order and is the supreme guaranty that in this island we shall 
live a life of democracy, of work, and of peace, for which he is 
highly appreciated and respected by the leaders of the country, and 
for what he has done he has the affection of all our people. 

May God grant our dear Governor many years of health and 
happiness. 

I thank you. 


Contribution to the Washington 
Monument 


Arizona’s 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 15, 1939 


Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, as we approach 
this anniversary of George Washington’s birth, I did a strenu- 
ous but patriotic thing-—I visited the historic Washington 
Monument in this city and climbed the 898 steps to the top. 
It was patriotic to visit the Monument and strenuous to climb 
it. Since there is a free elevator in this mighty shaft, it 
probably will be asked why a Scotchman should walk up or 
down when he might have a free ride. 

On this trip I climbed the long, winding, square-type stair- 
way reaching upward between the elevator shaft and the 
outer walls, because I had a double patriotic purpose in this 
visit. I wished to reexamine Arizona’s memorial stone on 
the interior wall of the stately obelisk. On a previous trip I 
had noticed that Arizona’s memorial tablet was placed about 
a third of the way down from the top, and that the only way 
to sce it conveniently was to use the stairway either from the 
bottom up or from the top down. This is because the elevator 
does not stop along the way, but makes the entire trip from 
one end of the monument to the other. Since the Arizona 
tablet is about a third of the way down from the top, to 
reach the spot it is much easier to ride the elevator to the 
top and walk down to it, and that is the procedure I would 
advise. 

On a visit there some months ago I found that the Arizona 
stone was the most uniaue of all the historic mementos placed 
within the Washington Monument. It consists of three 
united cross sections of polished petrified wood with the word 
“Arizona” written horizontally across the whole and the let- 
ters painted with gold leaf. It was seen that the lettering 
does net now have its original brightness and really needs 
renewal or freshening up a bit. Accordingly members of the 
Arizona Society in Washington are now arranging with the 
proper officials to give the needed service as a little token of 
loyal and patriotic attachment to their State. 

There are many memorial stones embedded in the inner 
walls of the Washington Monument, at least one from each 
State of the Union, and also slabs and monumental stones 
from various patriotic organizations of our country. The 
unique memorial stone furnished by Arizona was the one 


hundred and eighty-third to be placed there, and it was for- 
mally presented on April 15, 1924. This program was under 
the auspices of the Arizona Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. Appropriate addresses were made by officials of this 
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patriotic organization, the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, by United States Senators from Arizona, by Arizona 
Governors or their representatives, and by the then President 
of the United States, Calvin Coolidge. The ceremony of 
unveiling was by a native-born daughter of Arizona, who 
sang Arizona’s song to the accompaniment of the United 
States Marine Band. The presentation ceremony on the 
part of the youngest State must have been as impressive as 
the stone itself is beautiful and lasting. 

The reason why Arizona’s memorial stone is so unique and 
so typical of our State and unlike anything else to be found 
in this wonderful collection of 183 memorials is that it is 
taken from a giant tree in the petrified forest of northern 
Arizona. This is a remarkable specimen of petrified wood, 
highly polished and very beautiful. As this specimen has 
been millions of years in the forming, several of the speakers 
drew appropriate lessons from its beauty and enduring quali- 
ties and splendid sermons from this stone. 

The Washington Monument, located on the brow of a 
hill overlooking the Potomac River and towering above the 
city of Washington, is itself a wonderful specimen of archi- 
tecture and has equally meaningful symbolism. Standing 
555 feet high, reaching into the very clouds, it was a half 
century in building and presented some perplexing problems 
to the engineers. Its total weight is 81,120 tons. It is a 
monument erected by the devoted and loving people of 
America in memory of the Father of Our Country. Each 
State has typified or expressed its love for President Wash- 
ington and fidelity to his principles of government by 
memorial stones placed in the monument. Arizona’s con- 
tribution here is not only typical of one of the great natural 
marvels of our State but by its beauty and lasting qualities 
typifies the love Arizona citizens have for the great Washing- 
ton and the everlasting loyalty of our people to the principles 
for which he stood. 





National Democratic Club of New York 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 16, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES 1. oo OF NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 
, 1939 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a speech delivered by myself be- 
fore the National Democratic Club of New York on February 
11, 1939. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


We live in a modern world. We have to deal with constantly 
changing economic and political conditions. In a world fraught 
with political bitterness, racial antagonism, and national distrust, 
governments have their distressing problems to solve. 

We believe in the efficacy of representative self-government. We 
have confidence in democracy. We place reliance in our collective 
strength and judgment. We are jealous of our responsibilities, 
justly rebellious of any invasion alien to our institutions of 
autonomy. 

Our zeal for self-government is inspired not only by our na- 
tional history, replete with struggles to attain this goal, but by our 
observation of the piteous plight of unfortunate minorities every- 
where on the earth today. 

Our system of government is cumbersome; its mechanics are 
deliberate and expensive; its legislative grist is often ground with 
almost maddening meditation; but it provides for all who wish to 
speak an open forum for the unrestricted expression of their criti- 
cisms, suggestions, and counsel. 

We have been able, here, under our system of government, to 
cope with every social and economic dilemma that has confronted 
us over a period of a century and a half. We have been able, here, to 
stem the tide of adversity whenever it has threatened our national 
well-being. We have heen able, here, to make our democracy work, 
and to provide a reasonable portion of contentment and prosperity 








to all of our people. We have been able, here, to flex our instru- 
ments of government to meet present-day needs. Our continuing 
ability to adopt modern methods to meet modern trends is the 
acid test of our democracy. 

In the development of our country, economic pressure, operating 
like a natural law and in response to public opinion, has caused 
our Government to continually broaden the sphere of its activities. 
The forces that inspired this development still continue. It has 
been the wise and timely thing to do, whether it has been the 
establishment of retirement systems, collective-bargaining agencies, 
the fixing of wages and hours, relief to agriculture, provision of 
low-cost-housing facilities, or any similar expansion of Federal 
authority and supervision. This is the modern trend of Govern- 
ment. The present administration has followed this trend. 

The force of social and economic necessity, applying itself equally 
to every unfortunate and unemployed citizen of the Republic, 
argues irresistibly for a uniform and unified national program for 
human betterment. Hunger and joblessness know no State bound- 
aries. Our Nation is shrinking because of new and rapid means 
of coramunication and transportation. Our geographical frontiers 
are exhausted. We live closely together—farmer, laborer, and shop- 
keeper—our needs, our demands, and our problems are common. 
The broad activities of government affect us all. That is why our 
legislators must assume increased responsibilities. That is why we 
must study and perfect, with care, our agencies of government. 
That is why we must recognize the modern trend of government 
and emphasize the necessity of adapting our democracy to meet 
modern economic changes. 

Two major trends, correlated and constantly reacting against 
each other, have dominated America’s destiny since its beginning. 
One has been the steady expansion of productive efficiency through 
improved means and methods and multiplied machine refinements. 
The other has been a steady progress toward social and economic 
interdependence, compelling on a constantly ascending scale an 
extension of the functions of government to effect imperative eco- 
nomic readjustments in our adaptation to changing conditions and 
to meet and master national emergencies. Nothing is constant but 
change. Adaptation is the law of survival. Those who do not 
adapt themselves, whether institutions or individuals, soon pass 
out of the picture. 

For America to have resisted change, instead of working in 
harmony with natural economic law, would have created confusion 
worse confounded. This analysis, in greatly accelerated degree, 
applies as accurately today as it did 100 years ago. The recovery 
program is the answer. While its progressive march from one 
necessary readjustment to another demand concentrated thought 
and sustained effort, it is the logical way. To indulge ourselves in 
the foolish and futile hope that our national economy will auto- 
matically adjust itself is to take counsel with indecision and 
indolence. Irresistible economic pressure would soon teach us 
otherwise. 

It is a trite, everyday expression that “We’re on our way—but we 
don’t know where.” This may apply to every phase of our social, 
economic, and political existence. Events of relatively minor sig- 
nificance pyramid themselves day by day, forming the structure 
of our progress. The Naticnal Archives Building at Washington, 
in stone-engraved words, solemnly pronounces that “The past is 
prologue.” ‘That expresses my thought that the sweeping changes 
of the past herald the events of today and actuate the unpre- 
dictable future. 

In retrospect, let us look back to March 4, 1933, when President 
Roosevelt took his oath of office. He assumed this high office at 
an hour when general conditions were so distressing as to be 
unprecedented in the history of our country. Economic and busi- 
ness processes were in a state of collapse. Our financial system, 
with each day adding by the hundreds to the number of closed 
banks, was in a state of prostration. A policy of deflation—which 
had reduced the national income by more than 50 percent, dried 
up the source of Government revenue, killed and choked industry 
and agriculture—had brought America so near the brink of the 
precipice of ruin that anxiety was written on the faces of our 
people, while actual fear gripped our hearts. 

President Roosevelt, his Cabinet, and the Congress acted with 
extraordinary speed and decision. The powers of the Government 
were promptly invoked by suiting legislative action to the imme- 
diate need until the situation was in hand and hope and confi- 
dence displaced terror in public thought. 

That was 6 years ago. The plans and policies invoked by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to rescue the country from a debacle, to promote 
the public welfare, to maintain order, to restore confidence, and to 
encourage national prosperity are now known as the New Deal 
recovery program. The record is now before us. We know its 
origin, its beneficent accomplishments; and throughout the country 
there prevails an understanding of what the administration is striv- 
ing to do and what its operations, progressively translated into 
effect, are intended to do to promote social justice, national pros- 
Pperity, and greater equity between citizen and citizen, through 
aa the principle of balance in our economic business rela- 

ons. 

It was to restore economic balance, essential to national health, 
that the recovery program was instituted. The N. R. A., through 
higher wages and shorter hours, was intended as an effective answer 
to the problems of machine overefficiency. The establishment of 
the A. A. A. was another answer to productive overefficiency on our 
farms by protecting the farmer against the poverty that follows 

Production below cost. 
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Our effort is to bring a balance between our ability to produce 


and our capacity to consume. The enactment of the Emergency 
Transportation Act, the Federal Deposit Insurance Act, the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Act, the Utility Holding Company Act, the Social 
Security Act, the Public Works Act, and similar legislation was 
prompted by a purpose to protect producers and workers from the 
price and employment disorganization that overproduction brings; 
to protect the earnings and investments of the masses of our 
people; and to diffuse the benefits of technological advances more 
equitably among the people. 

The agencies of the recovery program have a common back- 
ground and a correlated purpose—that of restoring prosperity to 
America through the accomplishment of a wholesome economic 
baiance. 

We are on the steady, upward grade. Under conditions of safety, 
opportunity, and comfort far beyond that of any other nation of 
the world our democracy is proving its ability to master modern 
problems of economics and government. The mud sills of the 
recovery program are laid deeply in the soil of the Republic. Its 
superstructures can only be erected, completed, and perfected by 
its friends. 

We have confidence in our national ability through democratic 
processes to solve our modern perplexities of government; we have 
trust in our party as the vehicle for the recovery program; we have 
faith in our national party leader, the President of the United 
States, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


National Armament 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GERALD P. NYE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 16, 1939 


ARTICLE BY OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled, “Why Should We Arm Further,” by Oswald Garrison 
Villard, and printed in the New Year’s issue of America’s 
Future. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
put in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New Year’s issue of America’s Future, 1939] 
WHY SHOULD WE ARM FURTHER? 
(By Oswald Garrison Villard) 


This country undoubtedly has the jitters and not wholly un- 
justifiably. We see the other nations in the maddest and craziest 
race for armaments which no less a person than former Prime 
Minister Stanley Baldwin has declared can only lead to war or 
financial disaster. President Roosevelt, speaking at Buenos Aires 
on December 1, 1936, only 2 years ago, has warned us that any 
rearmament employment “is false employment * * * It builds 
no consumer’s goods for the maintenance of a lasting prosperity. 
The nations face the day either when their weapons of destruction 
must be used against their neighbors or when an unsound econ- 
omy like a house of cards will fall apart.” Still the nations per- 
sist. As Harold Butler, lately the director of the International 
Labor Office in Geneva, has pointed out, the rulers of the world 
know that continuance of this armament race spells disaster for 
their respective countries and yet their statesmanship does not 
suffice to enable them to find any way out. 

They are like the Frenchman who fell into a pond and, mixing 
his tenses, kept calling out, “I will drown, and nobody shall 
help me,” until he went under and died. Our former Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, Edward F. McGrady, when still in office in 1937, 
declared in a speech at Geneva that for every laborer employed on 
armaments at least two others must produce profit-making goods 
to support the man making guns and ammunition, for these are 
unproductive. He stressed the obvious fact that the armament 
race involves a steady sinking in the standard of living for all 
wage earners in the countries which participate, and he made the 
sensational statement that if this continued it could only lead 
to revolution in every country. There can be no doubt whatever 
that Field Marshal Goering was right when he said that the Ger- 
man people had a choice between guns and butter, and that they 
would have to take guns and do with little or no butter. The same 
thing will happen in every other country which carries its arma- 
ments far enough. Every sound economist knows that if this arms 
race continues the resulting effect upon the economies of all the 
nations will be almost as destructive as war itself and will induce 
the very collapse like a house of cards of which Mr. Roosevelt 
spoke. 
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Nonetheless, Mr. Roosevelt announces that he will demand large 
sums for rearmament when Congress meets, and he says that 
among other things we must have the largest air force the world 
has ever known. At first the intimation came from the White 
House that, despite his speech at Buenos Aires, he was planning 
to try to produce prosperity by armament. Perhaps someone re- 
minded him then of that speech; undoubtedly he found that Con- 
gress, the public, and the press did not react favorably to this idea, 
and so he told the newspapermen that he was sorry to spoil their 
story. He has meanwhile declared for a doctrine of solidarity of 
this hemisphere—that is, a united front against any European 
attack—and has stated—without the authority of Congress, which, 
under the Constitution, is the war-making power—that we shall 
fight if Canada is attacked by anybody. At the Lima Conference 
his representatives labored to produce that united front, with 
what result is known. 

There is no doubt that the bulk of the American people approve 
of what they call “adequate defense.” They are most eager that 
the horrors in Spain and China of which they have read so much 
shall never be repeated on our soil. While they trust the President 
and Congress to do the right thing, they do not wish the country 
to be militarized; they do not wish to pour out the huge sums 
voted by Congress last winter, two billions of dollars for Army 
and Navy, unless this is absolutely necessary, and they do not 
want to have all industry subjected either in peace or war time to 
the War Department’s complete control, but they wish to feel 
secure and are willing to make any sacrifice in order to accomplish 
this end. The difficulty is that they are unaware of the true state 
of the military situation in this country, and they do not realize 
the enormous benefits conferred upon this country by its geo- 
graphical situation, the barrier of 7,500 miles of ocean between us 
and owr only possible enemy in Asia and of 3,000 miles between 
us and Europe. They are unaware that the hundreds of millions 
of dollars poured out for the defense of the country in the last few 
years have not improved our defenses to any appreciable extent, 
not even the voting of sums for the six huge new battleships 
which now cost—the latest—no less than $50,000,000 apiece. 

It is characteristic of President Roosevelt’s failure as an adminis- 
trator and his inability to think things through that there has 
been no genuine improvement in our military and naval condi- 
tions since he took office 6 years ago, although during that time 
we have been expending such huge sums of money. Doubtless the 
people thought when Congress appropriated or authorized the ex- 
penditure of $2,000,000,000 last winter that a great deal had been 
done to improve our defenses. The simple fact is that it is no 


exaggeration to say that those sums of money added only to the | 
“It’s a madhouse, this Washington,” said | 


chaos in Washington. 
a Regular Army officer who had just been called down to Washing- 


could be expended. Few people realize that there does not exist 
a single plan for the cooperation of the Army and Navy in any 
possible emergency. They are working on one now, but it has not 
yet been adopted, and no one knows when it will be. If war 
should come suddenly, no one would know just what role the Navy 


should play in the defense of our coasts; whether its air fleet or | 


the Army’s air fleet, or both, would be used to defend our shores. 
The role of mines, submarines, and coast defenses has never been 
studied with the idea of the cooperative use of both services. 
these are merely matters of planning and would not require a 
Single appropriation. Almost every other large country now has a 
single ministry of defense with the army as one branch, the navy 
as ancther, and the air force as a third. 

So far as the War Department is concerned, its entire organiza- 
tion is antiquated, and by the confession of its own Assistant Sec- 
retary today it has practically nothing with which to defend the 
ccuntry or equip an army, this despite the fact that our Army has 
never had less than $220,000,000 a year since the war, and for the 
last 3 years has gone above $330,000,000, and then jumped roughly 
to $430,000,000. When we are told that our entire artillery is in- 
adequate; that our gun carriages date back to the last war; that 
we have not enough or adequate antitank guns; that we are only 
just beginning to produce antiaircraft gums, and to supply our 


regiments with our wonderful new rifle, one cannot help asking | 


where in the world all the money has gone to. If Mr. Roosevelt 
really wished to put this country in a state of defense in the short- 
est possible time, he would have appointed a board of inquiry 5 
years ago to find out why these things are so, and to work out a 
sane, intelligent military establishment fitted to the possible needs 
to which it would be put. This he has, of course, never even 
attempted. Yet officer after officer, like Maj. Gen. Johnson Hagood 
in his book We Can Defend America, says that we can defend this 
country with a much smaller military establishment than we have 
now. In his just-published book The Ramparts We Watch, Maj. 
George Fielding Eliot has taken similar ground that, given an 
efficient Navy, we do not need any more troops than we have, if as 
many. He is absolutely opposed to many of the features of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s armament program, and so are, I am told, not 
less than 70 percent of the Army and Navy officers who cannot, 
however, express their opinions publicly without getting into trouble 
with their superiors. 

Perhaps most important of all is our never having established 
what it is that we propose to defend. We are asking the impossible 


Yet | 
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them whether they are going to try to defend the enupines, 
which is militarily impossible, or whether our western defenses 
shall be the line from the Aleutian Islands to Hawaiia to Panama. 
We have not told them whether they are to defend South America, 
or even if we are to protect our trade routes to South America. 
Our Navy does not know authoritatively whether it is to be pre- 
pared to fight overseas or to meet and defeat the enemy 500 miles 
off our coasts, as President Roosevelt recently suggested in a public 
statement. The Army is still preparing to repeat its performances 
of 1917-18 and to throw an of 3,000,000 men abroad. But 
that is contrary to the statement of President Roosevelt to the 
Daughters of the American Revolution that we were never going 
to do anything but defend our coasts, which is an entirely different 
military problem and a vastly simpler one. I do not think that I 
am making any misstatement when I say that until all this con- 
fusion is cleared up and our military objectives are clearly defined 
all the money voted by Congress merely adds to the confusion and 
does not give us a dollar’s worth more of insurance of our safety. 

Again, it is an actual fact that officer after officer has said that this 
country cannot be attacked. Admiral Sims said this on many occa- 
sions. He insisted that we could not make war upon Japan nor 
Japan upon us. In this he was reinforced by no less a person than 
Franklin Roosevelt himself, who declared in an article in Asia 
magazine in 1931, on the basis of his experience as Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, that a war between the United States and Japan 
was physically impossible and that, therefore, we ought to give up 
all talk of a possible war and approach our joint problems from 
another point of view—something that he has completely forgotten, 
as he has so many of his earlier utterances. Speaking on November 
18, 1935, to the National Foreign Trade Convention at Houston, 
Tex., Rear Admiral W. W. Phelps said: “Of course, there is no possi- 
bility ever of any hostile attack on either of our shores.” General 
Hagood, General Rivers, Gen. Smedley Butler, and other officers 
have said the same thing. Now, they may be all wrong, including 
President Roosevelt, but isn’t it worth while to undertake an in- 
quiry as to the correctness of these statements before we begin to 
pour out unlimited sums and create a huge military machine in 
America, with all the danger to the Republic that that connotes? 
It would seem to be simple businessman’s wisdom to do this. 

What businessman in America in his senses would think of 
pouring out billions without any definite target for his expendi- 
tures? What the hour requires is not the appropriation of a single 
dollar of additional defense funds beyond the necessary upkeep 
of Army and Navy, but the immediate setting up of a civilian 
commission to study the whole problem with the greatest care. 
Congress would not like some of its findings, because Congress it- 
self is responsible for so much of the wicked waste that goes on 
in the Army, because it treats both the Army and Navy as a pork 
The Army is distributed in hundreds of posts, for example, 
instead of being concentrated in large reservations where Officers 


| and men could be trained in the handling of large bodies of 


troops. Congress is surely to blame when General Hagood can 
write that the present organization of the War Department “is so 
involved that no Secretary of War has ever been able to understand 
it, and no Chief of Staff, however well qualified, has ever been 
able to keep it under control or to know just what was going on 
among his subordinates.” Such a commission should put up to 
Congress also an inquiry into the Navy and find out if it can why 
Admiral Sims said that the only place for battleships in the next 
war was the Mississippi River, that all the money spent on the 
fortification of Hawaii was money thrown into the Pacific Ocean 
and that the naval training system is so bad that it is not pro- 
ducing a single officer qualified to command the fleet in time of 
war, and why a writer in a recent issue of the Forum says that the 
morale of the Navy has never been as low as it is at present. 

There is no question that an inquiry of this kind would result 
in the clarification of all our military and naval problems, and 
with that before the country it would be extremely difficult for 
Congress to shirk its plain duty of insisting that every dollar 
appropriated by Congress should produce a dollar of defense, and 
that not one dollar more than is needed should be taken out of 
the taxpayers’ pockets. In two speeches Mr. Roosevelt in a holier- 
than-thou spirit has declared that we are much better off than 
foreign countries because we are only spending 10 or 12 percent 
of our Budget for Army and Navy, whereas other countries are 
spending up to 50 percent and more. That statement was en- 
tirely misleading and dangerously near public deception. It has 
a vestige of truth in it only if we assume that the present emer- 
gency budgets running between seven and nine billions of dollars 
are henceforth to be the fixed expenditures of the United States. 
That is, of course, preposterous unless it is assumed that we are 
always going to have eleven or twelve millions of unemployed, in 
which case we are headed for bankruptcy. If we assume that a 
normal Budget hereafter will be approximately $4,000,000,000 or 
four times what it was before we made our fatal mistake of enter- 
ing the World War in 1917, then the annual expenditure of more 
than $1,000,000,000 per annum for the actual upkeep of Army and 
Navy, to say nothing of any extraordinary expenses, would mean 
that we shall be spending between 25 and 30 percent of our 
Budget every year for war purposes, this without any allowances 
for the huge cost of the wars that we have already fought in the 
way of pensions. 

Should the taxpayers of America stand for this unless it is 


of Army and Navy because we are not even giving them the prob- | incontestably proved that this tremendous outlay is really re- 


lems they are asked to solve. 





We have not, for instance, told ' quired for our safety, and is honestly and efficiently expended? 
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ARTICLE BY CARR V. VAN ANDA IN THE NEW YORK TIMES 





Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Appendix of the ConGRESsIONAL REcorD a most 
able article published in the New York Times of February 
12 and written by Carr V. Van Anda, with respect to the 
controversy involving the rejection of the nomination by the 
Senate of Judge Roberts to the United States District Court 
for the Western District of Virginia. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of February 12, 1939] 

POWER THE PRESIDENT MIGHT LOSE—UNDER THE CONSTITUTION IT Is 
OntY BY CouRTESY OF CuNGRESS THAT HE Has SHARE IN MosT 
APPOINTMENTS 

To the Epiror oF THE NEw YorRK TIMES: 

The controversy between President Roosevelt and Senator GLass 
is too important to be passed over as only an amusing exchange of 
harsh words between two distinguished persons, because it brings 
cut anew the President’s unceasing purpose to dominate Congress 
and the courts, and at the same time suggests a method by which 
Congress, if it chooses (a remote prospect, it must be owned), may 
do something effective to relieve the courts of political pressure. 
As for itself, Congress appears at last to be rapidly erecting adequate 
defenses against Executive domination. 

The spectacie of a President’s descent to the imputation of false- 


hood against a man so preeminently distinguished as Senator GLass 


for honorable and disinterested public service must always be 
painful. It is more than painful when, as in the present case, the 
imputation turns upon a definition of terms, and is attended by 
an obvious suppression of supporting evidence, if such evidence 
exists. 

SUPPORT FOR GLASS 


When Senator Giass was unable to elicit anything but unbe- 
coming persiflage in response to inquiries as to the truth of widely 
published allegations that, in the matter of appointments to Fed- 
eral office, the recommendations of the Governor of Virginia would, 
as a matter of punitive pclicy toward the Virginia Senators, be 
accepted as outweighing theirs, it was not surprising that seventy 
sympathizing Senators joined those of Virginia in rejecting the 
Governor-sponsored nomination to a Federal judgeship in a dis- 
trict of that State. Senator Guiass’ characterization of the influ- 
ence exercised by the Governor as an “effective veto” of the con- 
stitutional rights of Senators to advise the President on nomina- 
tions was justified by any other than the narrowest definition of 
the term. 

A veto, accordirg to the lexicographers, may be not only the 
exercise of an abso.ute and lawful power but any act of prevention, 
any refusal to approve. That the exercise of his influence with 
the President was effective is true, if the Governor of Virginia did 
in fact propose the nomination of Judge Floyd H. Roberts. He 
certainly went to Washington to support it. The President, in 
his letter of condolence to Judge Roberts, mentions the proposal 
of various candidates by various unnamed persons. If the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia was not an original proponent of Judge Roberts’ 
nomination, citation of this fact would have been an obvious and 
easy advantage to the President’s side of the case. 

But this unpleasantness is the least important element of the 
matter. What is of real consequence is that, in his letter to 
Judge Roberts, Mr. Roosevelt appears seriously to misconceive the 
powers of the President in relation to the appointment of Federal 
officers. 

STATEMENT MISLEADING 

He speaks of “the appointive power, which is in the President”; 
of “that time-hallowed courtesy which permits Senators and others 
to make recommendations for nomination,” and solemnly an- 
nounces that “it is, of course, clear that it was the intention of the 
Constitution of the United States to vest in the Senate as a whole 
the duty of rejecting or confirming solely on the ground of the 
fitness of the nominee.” 

Some of this is merely careless writing, the rest is grossly mis- 
leading. The President has no independent appointing power 
whatever under the Constitution, except when the Senate is not 
in session, and then only for a limited time. There is no “time- 
hallowed courtesy” that permits Senators to suggest nominations. 
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On the contrary, the Constitution expressly requires that, in the 
matter of nominations to office, the President shall seek the advice 
of the Senate. That is why this advice, if not volunteered, is, 
as a rule, asked for before a nomination is submitted. 

Setting aside the careless expression which may convey to many 
the mischievous implication that a unanimous vote of the Senate 
is required for the rejection of a nomination, there is nothing in the 
Constitution, or in the debates previous to its adoption, which 
suggests an intent that the Senate shall act “solely” upon the 
ground of fitness, although there is much in the debates that sug- 
gests a jealous scrutiny of the acts and motives of the President. 

A fit candidate being nominated, the Senate or a single Senator 
may advise the President that it or he knows a fitter one, or cite 
the inexpediency of the nomination on any ground whatever, or act 
in justified retaliation against punitive or other humiliating treat- 
ment of individuel Senators which, if not resisted by a majority, 
may lead to the injury of all. 

Fortunate indeed would be a unanimous response to Mr. Roose- 
velt’s appeal to the citizenry to study more closely the prerogatives 
allotted to the President by the Constitution. Those not already 
aware of the fact may be surprised to learn that it is only by the 
courtesy of Congress that the President possesses the privilege of 
nominating more than a mere handful of the multitude of Federal 
Officers. Article II, section 2, paragraph 2, is brief and clear on 
this point: 

“s * * and he (the President) shall nominate and by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate shall appoint am- 
bassadors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of the Su- 
preme Court and all other officers of the United States whose 
appointments are not herein otherwise provided for, and which 
shall be established by law; but the Congress may by law vest the 
appointment of such inferior officers as they think proper in the 
President alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of depart- 
mente. RIGHT LIMITED 

Thus the only indefeasible right of the President to nominate is 
limited to members of the Supreme Court and of the diplomatic 
establishment. As to all the rest, Congress can take away the 
privilege at any time and vest the appointing power in other 
executive officers of the Government or even in the judiciary 
branch. 

Why not, therefore, as to Federal judges, settle the nominating 
power upon the courts themselves as the Constitution expressly 
permits? Who can judge of qualifications better than the courts, 
whose business is largely the examination of the work of all pos- 
sible candidates? Supreme Court Justices would still have to be 
nominated by the President, but each higher court could nom- 
inate candidates for the next lower. 

A self-perpetuating oligarchy? Retain the power of the Senate 
to inquire for itself into the qualifications of nominees and to 
reject them whenever necessary, with provision, in the latter 
event, requiring the prompt submission of new nominations. The 
difficulty, of course, would be the mustering of a two-thirds ma- 
jority to override a Presidential veto. 

Such a plan would remove the Federal courts as far as is hu- 
manly possible from the field of politics. It would certainly secure 
future Presidents against Mr. Roosevelt’s temptation to consult 
“Nancy Astor, the Duchess of Windsor, the W. P. A., a Vir- 
ginia moonshiner, Governor Price, or Charlie McCarthy” in such 


re. Carr V. VAN ANDA. 
NEw York, February 9, 1939. 





President Franklin D. Roosevelt and Former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover 
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EDITORIAL FROM PHILADELPHIA RECORD OF FEBRUARY 15, 
1939 


Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Appendix of the Rrecorp an editorial 
from the Philadelphia Record of February 15, 1939, entitled 
“To Appreciate Roosevelt—Remember Hoover.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From Philadelphia Record of February 15, 1939] 
TO APPRECIATE ROOSEVELT—REMEMEER HOOVER 
“Prosperity is Just around the corner.” 
That’s what Herbert Hoover told the American people from 1929 


to 1933. 
“Inflation is just around the corner.” 
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That’s what Mr. Hoover has been telling them ever since 1933. 
He has been 100 percent wrong on both prophecies. 
On the day Hoover left office the only thing around any corner 
in America was a closed bank. 

And after 6 years of repeated promises that inflation was about 
to skyrocket prices, as in Germany, and ruin the country, we find: 


That whereas the commodity price index ranged between 95 and | 


100 under Hoover in 1929— 

The price index today is down around 177. 

In his Lincoln Day speech Mr. Hoover shouted the country has 
“a rendezvous with inflation and a full-sized dictator.” 

If there were even faint nudges toward inflation the price index 
would be soaring far above the 100 mark. Instead, the price level 
has dropped to 77 from 86 in the last 2 years. 

That's deflation, not inflation. 


Mr. Hoover demonstrates that he is as bad a prophet in 1939 as | 


he was in 1929. 

In 10 years he has learned nothing. 

Normally our feelings toward the depression President are feel- 
ings of pity, and our inclination is not to take him very seri- 
But his Lincoln Day address was such a complete mass of 


ously 
misinformation and so completely ignored his own record as 
Presicent that it is time to recall the conditions to which Mr. 


Hoover, on Monday, demanded a “return.” 

Hoover wants an end to Government “spending.” 
the money that has been spent. 

In other words, he would return to the days when he told 
Congress it was all right to appropriate money to feed mules 
but not to feed men. He would return to those days when 
campaigns to feed the jobless consisted chiefly of dinners—for 
the committee—at the Waldorf Astoria. 

Hoover cries for an end to “inflationary monetary and financial 
policies.” 

That is, he would again let deflation run its course, wipe out 
the values of the resources of our people and wreck the credit 
system. 

Hoover claims that the Republicans started the R. F. C. 

True. But while it was under Republican control its chief con- 
tribution to national recovery was an $80,000,000 loan to the 
Chicago bank of G. O. P. chieftain General Dawes, a loan which 
represented almost the entire deposits of Dawes’ bank. At the 
time John T. Flynn, the economist, showed that— 

“Twenty-one million of the first $24,000,000 loaned by the R. F.C. 
went to two banks; that more than 40 percent of its loans over 
5 months were to seven big banks; that the Union Trust Company, 
of Cleveland, got $14,000,000, the chairman of the board of that 
bank having been the treasurer of the Republican National Com- 
mittee; that $12,000,000 went to the Union Guardian Trust Com- 
pany, of Detroit, of which Hoover's Secretary of Commerce was a 
tirector. * *™” 

Yes, the G. O. P. launched the R. F. C. And how! 

But probably the most audacious claim in the Hoover Lincoln 
Day speech is this: 

“When the Federal Reserve System failed to meet 
the stcrm of 1929, it was a Republican administration which again 
proposed drastic banking reform.” 

Yes, the Hoover administration reformed banking. By wiping 
out the banks 

The Roosevelt administration may have made mistakes. 

But it has had a heart. 

The Roosevelt administration may have made mistakes. 

But it never had to put chairs on the White House gates for 
fear of an uprising of starving Americans; it never told people 
that the folding of banks and wiping out cf depositors was “a 
healthy precess”; it never drove homeless veterans out of shacks 
at the point of bayonets. 

A “rendezvous with inflation’? 

Does Herbert Hoover remember his rendezvous with a committee 
of bishops and businessmen who called on him in June of 1930 


He begrudges 


* * * 


to demand action to check the spread of unemployment? Does 
Mr. Hoover remember what he told them—in June 1930: 
“Gentlemen, you have come 6 weeks too late. The crisis is over.” 
It is too easy to forget how raw those days really were! 
Yet the G. O. P. wants to “return” to them. 
The way to appreciate Roosevelt is to remember Hoover. 





The Island of Guam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ERNEST W. GIBSON 
OF VEKMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 16, 1939 


ETATEMENT OF NAVY DEPARTMENT REGARDING THE ISLAND 
OF GUAM 


T Mr. President, fortification of the island of 
Guam is a matter that will soon be pending before the Con- 
gress if the present rearmement plans are carried out. 


Mr. GIBSON. 
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The island of Guam is one of the Marianas group, scat- 
tered in the Pacific. 

Pecple generally have little information concerning the 
island of Guam. With that situation in view, the Navy De- 
partment has furnished information concerning the island, 
its location, its people, and its history. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this statement by the Navy Department be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The Marianas Islands extend in a line almost north and south 
for a distance of some 420 miles, between the thirteenth and 
twentieth parallels of north latitude, along the one hundred and 
forty-fifth meridian of longitude east from Greenwich. The 17 
islands of this group are of volcanic origin, but the southern 
members have long been free from volcanic action. Guam, at the 
southern end of the chain, is the largest and most populous of the 
group. It lies about 5,100 miles from San Francisco, 3,400 from 
Honolulu, 1,500 from Manila, and 1,400 from Yokohama. Guam 
is a possession of the United States, while the remainder of the 
Marianas Islands are governed by Japan by League of Nations’ 
mandate. 

This island has an area of about 225 square miles, being about 
30 miles in length and from 4 to 814 miles in width. The southern 
part is high and mountainous with a range of hills along the 
west coast ranging from 700 to 1,300 feet in height. Numerous 
rivers, with their tributaries, rise in this ridge and empty into 
the sea on the east coast. The northern part of the island is a 
plateau ranging from 200 to 600 feet in elevation, with only a 
few small brooks near Mount Santa Rosa on the northeast coast. 

Guam was discovered on March 6, 1521, by Magellan, while on 
his voyage around the world. He named the islands Ladrones, but 
they were later, in 1668, named Marianas, in honor of Maria Ana 
of Austria, Queen of Spain. The first Spanish missionaries landed 
in Guam June 15, 1668. Churches and a school were built and 
the work of converting and baptizing the natives was started. 
Trouble was soon encountered and many of the priests and soldiers 
met violent deaths. Rebellion and wars were constant between 
1670 and 1696. In 1856 a terrible plague swept the island. The 
oldest known book upon the early history of Guam states the 
population in 1668 to have been about 50,000, but this number 
appears to be an exaggeration. The population was reduced by war, 
storms, and pestilence to 3,678 in 1710, when the first census was 
taken. The period from 1696 to 1898 was a period of colonial 
development under Spanish rule. 

Guam was captured June 21, 1898, by the cruiser Charleston, 
commanded by Capt. Henry Glass, United States Navy, and was 
ceded to the United States by the Treaty of Paris, which terminated 
the War with Spain. President McKinley, on December 23, 1898, 
issued an Executive order placing the island of Guam under the 
control of the Navy Department. A naval officer is commissioned 
by the President as Governor of Guam, and the same officer is 
ordered by the Secretary of the Navy as Commandant of the Naval 
Station, Guam, which includes the entire island. Since coming 
under American jurisdiction the people of Guam have been re- 
garded as wards of the United States Government. 

The natives of Guam are called Chamorros. The origin of the 
ancient Chamorros is obscure, but it is probable that they were 
a group that became detached and isolated in the Marianas Islands 
from the Proto-Malays in their migration eastward from the main- 
land of Asia. The main part of this people are the Polynesians 
that now exists in Hawaii, Samoa, New Zealand, and other Pacific 
islands. 

The official language of Guam is English, but the natives still 
cling to the ancient Chamorro tongue, which has seen corrupted 
by the addition of loan words, phrases, and grammatical forms, 
principally from Spanish and English, with a few words and ex- 
pressions from the dialects of the Philippines. During the con- 
quest (1670-96) and the pestilences of later years many of the 
native men died, and as a result the present Chamorros are prin- 
cipally descendants of the Spanish, Mexican, and Philippine sol- 
diery, who were brought to Guam for the conquest, and of the 
Americans, British, Chinese, and Japanese, who came later. It is 
probable that no pure-blooded Chamorro exists in Guam today. 

The population of Guam on July 1, 1938, was 22,314, an increase 
of 182 over the previous year. The population is divided as fol- 
lows: Native born, 20,880; foreign born and their families, 755; 
naval establishment, 679, including their families. The foreign- 
born permanent residents of Guam are as follows: Americans, 61; 
Filipinos, 30; Danish, 1; German, 2; Spanish, 12; Japanese, 41; and 
Chinese, 2. 

The climate of Guam is on the whole pleasant. The northeast 
and east-northeast trade winds prevail from December to May, 
during which time there is comparatively little rain. The south- 
west monsoon blows at more or less frequent intervals influenced 
by the typhoons, from June to November, bringing heavy rains. 
The average yearly rainfall is 89.88 inches, 61 percent of which falls 
in the 4 months of July, August, September, and October. The 
hottest months are May and June. The minimum temperature is 
about 72° and the maximum about 95°. Although the island is in 
the typhoon belt of the western Pacific, it is seldom visited by 
severe typhoons. 

The agricultural products of Guam are copra, alligator pears, 
bananas, pineapples, cranges, lemons, mangoes, papayas, breadfruit, 


coffee, limes, cacao, grapefruit, corn, taro, sweetpotatoes, yams, to- 


























bacco, rice, cassava, arrowroot, sugarcane, and kapok. Copra is the 
principal crop of the island and is the main item of export al- 
though soap, coconut oil, and “aggag’’ woven products are showing 


healthy increases. The rapidity of jungle growth over most of the 
island makes constant clearing necessary and in the northern part, 
although the soil is fertile, it is shallow. 

The administrative organization of the government of Guam in- 
cludes the following departments: Executive, records and accounts, 
industries, education, health, police, military, attorney general’s, 
judiciary, customs and immigration, and agriculture. The island is 
divided into 15 municipalities: Agana, Agat, Asan, Barrigada, 
Dededo, Inarajan, Machanao, Merizo, Piti, Sinajana, Sumay, Talofofo, 
Umatac, Yigo, and Yona. The municipalities are each in charge of 
a commissioner appointed by the Governor, assisted by a deputy 
commissioner where necessary. The naval government activities 
of Guam are financed chiefly by the revenues from taxes paid by 
the citizens of Guam. 

There are no civilian physicians or hospitals in Guam, nor could 
the population support them financially. There is one civilian 
dentist under part-time pay of the Federal Government. The 
natives are dependent on the government for prevention of diseases 
and medical care. For the fiscal year 1938 the Federal Govern- 
ment appropriated $20,000 for hospitalization of lepers, gangosa, and 
indigent native cases. In addition the Federal Government appro- 
priated $73,220 under the cognizance of the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery for the maintenance and operation of the naval hospi- 
tal, which is principally maintained for the treatment of the native 
population and furnishing of medical supplies to all health activi- 
ties caring for natives. The hospitals are operated by the medical 
department of the United States Navy and native nurses trained 
by this department. 

The educational program in Guam is based on the philosophy 
that education is to prepare the individual for happy, efficient living 
in his community. Such basic instruction, born of educational 
practice in the United States, as applies in Guam is given. Em- 
phasis is placed upon the English language as a medium of speech 
among all the people, upon health and sanitation and knowledge of 
civil regulations as necessary to community cooperation and prog- 
ress, and upon character-building agencies as invaluable to com- 
munity stability. Industrial and agricultural instruction has a 
prominent place in the curriculum. For the fiscal year 1939 the 
Federal Government appropriated $15,000 and the naval govern- 
ment $48,319.56 for educational purposes. The department of edu- 
cation consists of a head of department (a naval chaplain), a native 
supervising teacher, 3 native supervisors, 11 industrial teachers, 171 
academic teachers, and 8 office staff. The policy is to fill all possible 
positions in the native schcols with native teachers. Prospective 
teachers are trained through a teacher-training course in the last 
year of high school, and active teachers are trained in service by 
either a teachers’ normal held every 3 years or by annual teachers’ 
institutes. The latter method plus advanced study during the 
year will be used for the next 2 years. Teachers are instructed in 
English, teaching methods, American history, factual knowledge of 
Guam, mathematics, music, sanitation, and hygiene. The schools 
had an average enrollment in 1937-38 of 4,066, a decrease of 405 
from 1936-37 and an increase of 2,485 during the last 15 years. 
The age of compulsory attendance is from 7 to 12 years, inclusive, 
but children may attend school after reaching 12 by maintaining 
satisfactory progress. There is an American school for American 
children. During 1937-38 six American college women graduates, 
with teachers’ certificates, taught in the American school, which has 
grades 1 to 10, inclusive. Information concerning teaching posi- 
tions should be obtained direct from the Governor of Guam. Cur- 
rently none other than natives are employed in the native schools, 
and only members of service families or American civilians already 
in Guam teach in the American school. 

The Bank of Guam was established by executive general order 
No. 193, dated December 20, 1915. The capital stock, $25,000, is 
owned by the naval government of Guam. The bank is authorized 
to conduct the business of commercial banking as a division of the 
treasury of the naval government of Guam. While the bank is 
operated according to approved commercial banking standards, spe- 
cial effort is made to assist in the general improvement and better- 
ment of the island of Guam as a whole. 

The Guam Recorder, an illustrated monthly magazine, which is 
published under the direction of the Governor of Guam, covers 
current affairs; historical, scientific, and governmental matters of 
interest to the life of Guam. Subscriptions may be obtained from 
the editor, Guam Recorder, Agana, Guam., at $1 per year for sub- 
scriptions within the United States territorial limits or possessions 
and $1.50 for foreign subscriptions. 

There are no hotels in Guam except one operated by the Pan 
American Airways for the convenience of their trans-Pacific air 
passengers. Transportation to and from Manila and the United 
States is by occasional Army and Navy transports; by a Dollar 
Steamship Co. vessel, which makes about three trips a year and 
carries mail and freight; and by Pan American Airways’ clippers, 
which carry passengers, mail, and air express. Guam is an im- 
percent link in the trans-Pacific air route of the Pan American 
Airways. 

Located at Guam is the important cable station of the Commer- 
cial Pacific Cable Co. It is from here that messages from San 
Francisco are relayed to the Philippines, China, and Japan. The 
Giobe Wireless, Ltd., maintains a radio station at Guam, and 
communications with the United States, the Hawaiian and Philip- 
Pine Islands are possible through this system. 
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Immigration into Guam, while not prohibited, is not encour- 
aged, as there is little opportunity for a mewcomer to make a 
living there. All sales of land must have the approval of the 
naval government. Only citizens of the United States and of 
Guam may own land. Government land may be leased by citizens 
of the United States or of Guam for a period of not more than 
25 years, or in the case of town property, 50 years. Real property 
cannot be leased to aliens for a period of more than 5 years. 

A publication entitled “The Island of Guam,” containing more 
detailed information on Guam, may be procured from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., at 25 cents per copy. 


Justice Louis D. Brandeis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SHERMAN MINTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 16, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM PHILADELPHIA RECORD OF FEBRUARY 15, 
1939 


Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Philadelphia Record of February 15, entitled 
“Brandeis—Man of Facts.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the Philadelphia Record of February 15, 1939] 
BRANDEIS—MAN OF FACTS 


In 1916, when President Wilson appointed a Boston lawyer, 
Louis D. Brandeis, to the United States Supreme Court, the re- 
sulting chorus of enraged protest was almost as loud as that which 
followed the announcement of President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
court plan. 

Former President Taft, later Chief Justice, led the opposition to 
Brandeis. Every then-living president of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation objected to Brandeis. Boston—or those who spoke for 
Boston—clamored against the man who had set himself, success- 
fully, against the sacred cow of Boston Brahmanism, the New 
Haven Railroad, and who had predicted, correctly, the downfall 
of that enterprise as the result of the sin of financial gluttony. 

Brandeis was a “dangerous radical.” Brandeis was an “im- 
practical theorist” given to “extravagant statement” and “Self- 
advertisement.” Brandeis was “reckless” and “inspired by preju- 
dice and intolerance” and wholly lacking a “judicial tempera- 
ment.” 

So ran the statements and the editorials in the 5 months’ fight 
between his appointment and his confirmation by the Senate. 

The Judiciary Committee reported that powerful financial in- 
terests had supported the fight against Brandeis. But the attack 
was masked. They did not say openly that Brandeis was a friend 
of labor and therefore unacceptable, or that they opposed Brandeis 
because he had fought monopoly. They accused him of “unethical 
conduct,” of accepting fees from hidden interests in cases that 
he had fought without fee, solely because the public interest called 
him to the fight. 

Senator Tom Walsh, of Montana, summed up neatly the attack 
on Brandeis: 

“The real crime of which this man is guilty is that he has 
exposed the iniquities of men in high places in our financial system. 
He has not stood in awe of the majesty of wealth. The man who 
never represents the public or the impecunious citizen in any great 
forensic contest, but always the cause of corporate wealth, never 
has these troubles.” 

Brandeis was finally confirmed, 47 to 22. Among the Senators 
who voted against Brandeis on the pretext that his conduct had 
been “unethical” were Warren G. Harding, of Ohio, and Albert B. 
Fall, of New Mexico. 

Time is the most eloquent debater. This week Louis D. Brandeis 
steps down from the Court, closing liberalism’s case on whether his 
appointment was a proper one. Twenty-three years of dis- 
tinguished service as the American bench has ever seen is the 
answer to those who called Brandeis a “shyster.” 

Only Justices Marshall and Holmes—and perhaps only Marshail— 
have had as powerful an effect on American legal and social thought. 
The Brandeis briefs and dissenting opinions are slowly becoming the 
law of today, and the philosophy behind them is perhaps the most 
thorough exposition we have of American liberalism. 

Marshall intuitively foresaw the future economic necessity for a 
strong Federal Government and forged a constitutional basis for it 
with bold, partisan strokes that made the Constitution an effective 
instrument. 


as 
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The statesmanship of Brandeis addressed itself to an equally vital 
problem—the anarchy arising from the “curse of bigness,” from the 
rule of unrestrained corporate monopolies whose power, though 
exercised only with the help of the State, placed them outside the 
control of the State and sometimes allowed them to operate contrary 
to the interests of society. 

“To preserve the liberty of the many,” Brandeis said, “we find it 
necessary to restrict the liberty of the few.” 

More specifically: 

“We have passed to a subtler civilization: from oppression by 
force we have come to oppression by other ways. And the law must 
still protect a man from the things that rob him of his freedom, 
whether the oppressing force be physical or of a subtler kind.” 

Brandeis perceived that political liberty could not survive side by 
side with “industrial absolutism.” He attacked this great dilemma 
of our time on two fronts—the vigorous protection of individual 
civil liberties against governmental tyranny and the vigorous inter- 
position of governmental regulation against industrial tyranny over 
individuals. 

There are those who profess to see contradiction between Bran- 
deis’ battle against the extension of governmental repression and 
his defense of Government regulation to counterbalance the super- 
government of big business. In both positions Brandeis was pro- 
tecting the individual against forces which were actually menacing. 

As Brandeis sees the facts, civil liberties are necessary to protect 
men against corporate “bigness” and restraint against “bigness” 
is necessary to protect civil liberties. The two principles are not 
contradictions, but the two sides of the coin which buys liberty. 

Law to Brandeis is not a fixed mold into which human conduct is 
to be poured. Rather law to him is the science of discovering rules 
of behavior from the changing conditions of life: 

As he put it: 

“In the past the courts have reached their decisions largely de- 
ductively from preconceived notions and prejudices. The method I 
have tried to employ in arguing cases before them has been induc- 
tive reasoning from the facts.” 

In defending the Oregon law limiting women’s hours of work, 
Brandeis did not follow the traditional method of emphasizing 
other forms of regulation which courts had upheld. Instead he 
devoted 97 pages of a 100-page brief to a factual description of the 
conditions prevailing in most factories and the effects of those con- 
ditions upon women. When Brandeis took an industrial case he 
acquired a more intimate knowledge of the industry than many 
who spent their lives in it. 

In a word, the attitude of Brandeis was that of the scientist, not 
the sage. 

Justice Brandeis stands for the twentieth-century man as jurist, 
for the break with the traditional concept of law as “that which has 
been law.” He knows that sound law is made in the laboratory 
of life, not in the minds of isolated men, no matter how high 
their ivory towers may he. 

That modern approach may be a more significant contribution 
than even the glorious Brandeis fights against monopoly or the 
glorious phrase “Holmes and Brandeis dissenting,” which was the 
introduction to a reawakened American concept of civil liberties 
and human dignity. 

To Mr. Justice Brandeis on his retirement we wish many more 
years of useful work. To his country we wish a deeper apprecia- 
tion of what Brandeis represents. 


Business and Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSIAH W. BAILEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 16, 1939 


STATEMENT BY AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement on business and 
industry by the executive council of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. I heartily endorse the sentiments expressed 
in the statement. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of February 15, 1939] 

A. F. or L. Bros New Dea Stop CHANGING RuLES—ASKS ADMIN- 
ISTRATION To END BUSINESS FEAR BY HALTING “SURPRISING” REGU- 
LATIONS 

(By Edward Angly) 

February 14.—American Federation of Labor leaders ap- 

pealed today to the Roosevelt administration to cease “changing 

the rules of the game” under which private industry must operate. 


MIAMI, 
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Before ending its midwinter meeting tonight the federation’'s 
executive council issued a statement reaffirming its belief that 
only private business, and not government, can solve the unem- 
ployment problem. The New Deal was asked to restore confidence 
and eliminate fear among investors and management by giving up 
its habit of issuing “surprising and unexpected” regulations. 

Taking the position that the army of unemployed could not for- 
ever “remain the wards of the Government,” the council asked the 
New Deal to remove whatever barriers stand in the way of enabling 
all financiers and the owners and management of industry to face 
the future with confidence and risk their money on development of 
enterprises. 

“Whatever barrier may have been created, either as a result of 
fear or as a result of affirmative action on the part of those who 
administer the affairs of government, ought to be broken down so 
that our industrial processes may function in a proper way and 
unemployment may thus be overcome,” the statement said. 


OPPOSE EXCESS-PROFITS TAX 


Although the statement named no specific law or regulation, 
William Green, president, remarked that he and his colleagues 
agreed with the business community that the excess-profits tax 
should be repealed, if only to “correct the state of mind” into 
which private enterprise had fallen. 

He said businessmen continually complained to him that the 
Government had created many bureaus “that formulate and issue 
orders and regulations surprisingly and unexpectedly and that 
that ought to cease; that the rules of the game should be made 
clear and plain, and that those launching a new enterprise could 
be sure no new rules would crop up about which they knew noth- 
ing when they launched it.” . 

The executive council instructed Mr. Green to submit its state- 
ment on the Nation’s business and economic conditions to the 
Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of Commerce. Setting forth 
the federation’s position that eventually private industry, not the 
Government, must absorb all who are able and willing to work, the 
statement continued: 

“We are firmly convinced that various forms of Government 
spending, either in the distribution of relief or in the development 
and maintenance of work projects designed to supply relief wages 
to unemployed, can only serve as a temporary measure and cannot 
and do not provide a permanent solution for unemployment. 

“The market for the sale of goods and service can be increased 
and enlarged only through the application of a sound economic 
policy whereby there is placed in the hands of the masses of the 
people a buying power which will enable them to buy, use, and 
consume the manufactured goods and service which private industry 
is prepared to supply. 

“BUSINESS STIMULATION FAVORED 


“This leads to the inevitable conclusion that private industry and 
business generally should be stimulated so that the facilities of 
production may be increased and millions more working men and 
women may be employed. 

“What can be done and what should be done, therefore, are the 
problems which, at the moment, call for consideration and a proper 
solution. We do not believe that the Nation has reached the maxi- 
mum in production or consumption of manufactured goods. For 
that reason we cannot accept the reasoning of those who maintain 
that we must prepare to maintain constantly an army of unem- 
ployed as the wards of the Government. We must turn to private 
industry for the solution. It should and must serve the Nation. 

“Our national interests require that private industry be accorded 
the widest opportunity to do so. That involves expansion and an 
increase in productivity. Such action must be considered as the 
primary step necessary to create work opportunities for the millions 
who are unemployed. Obviously the next step must be the estab- 
lishment of credit and the will and purpose, on the part of the own- 
ers of industry to risk, invest, build, and construct. The basis for 
such procedure must be found in the creation of a favorable state of 
mind. Fear, a lack of confidence and distrust in governmental, 
social, and economic procedure should be removed. A political and 
economic state of mind should be created which would enable all 
financiers and the owners and management of industry to face the 
future with confidence, willing to risk in the expenditure of funds 
for the development of industrial enterprises and in the manufac- 
ture and sale of manufactured products. 

“We are firmly convinced that the realization of this objective 
should be the primary purpose of government, industry, and labor. 
Whatever stands in the way—whatever barrier may have been 
created, either as a result of fear or as a result of affirmative action 
on the part of those who administer the affairs of government, ought 
to be broken down so that our industrial processes may function in 
a proper way and unemployment may thus be overcome. 

“FOR DEFINITE RULES 

“Some strong, powerful, and influential representatives of private 
industry maintain that in order that private enterprise may go for- 
ward it is necessary that the rules and laws under which industry 
should operate should be more definite, clear, and understandable. 
This, it is asserted, would stabilize industrial conditions and would 
serve to release financial and industrial forces necessary to the 
enlargement and expansion of private industry. 

“The executive council is firmly of the opinion that this issue 
should be met squarely. All should understand that no new rules 
or stipulations will be promulgated by some administrative bureau 
other than the rules and regulations definitely set forth in regu- 
latory statutes enacted by the Congress of the United States. Such 
action will serve to help business, labor, and the people generally. 
Under such a plan industrial management would be accorded the 
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widest opportunity to render service in the solution of our un- 
employment problem. 

“The executive council reaffirms the position of the American 
Federation of Labor regarding private enterprise and private in- 
itiative. We are firmly committed to such an economic philosophy. 
We believe that private initiative, private investment, and private 
endeavor in private industry should be encouraged and supported. 
We assert that those who invest in private industry should earn a 
fair return upon such investment and that labor should be paid a 
wage which would e cord to all workers and their families an 
opportunity to live iz. decency and comfort.” 

Today and at a final session tonight the board cleaned up odds 
and ends of its midwinter agenda, but postponed until spring de- 
cision on various resolutions passed up to it by the Houston con- 
vention last October. At tonight’s session Frank Morrison, secre- 
tary, making his quarterly report, said there had been a substantial 
increase in the federation’s membership in the last 3 months. He 
said paid-up members were rapidly approaching 4,000,000. 





Development of the Airplane 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 16, 1939 


ARTICLE BY HON. O. MAX GARDNER 





Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be published in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD an extremely interesting article from the pen of Hon. 
O. Max Gardner, former Governor of North Carolina, in rela- 
tion to the development of the airplane. In this article he 
particularly mentions another North Carolinian, Mr. Thomas 
A. Morgan, who is identified with that industry concerning 
which we hear so much at the present time in the discussion 
of the national-defense program. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the REcorD, as follows: 


In America, Europe, and throughout the civilized world there 
is nothing of more vital concern to men and women today than 
aviation and its relation to transportation, national defense, and 
preparation for war. Last September there were millions of people 
paralyzed with the fear that within less than a month London 
or Paris, or both of them, might be as completely destroyed from 
the air as Sodom and Gomorrah, 

At Kitty Hawk, N. C., aviation was born a little more than a 
third of a century ago. Just 16 years earlier, Tom Morgan was 
born on a poor farm in Vance County, N. C., 150 miles from Kitty 
Hawk. Apparently there was no relation between the birth at 
Kitty Hawk and the birth in Vance County. Yet aviation has 
made Morgan, and Morgan has done much for aviation. 


SELF-RELIANCE DEMANDED 


Thomas A. Morgan, president of the Sperry Corporation, is a 
living example of a changing world, and his achievements are an 
illustration of the wisdom of the fact that new conditions demand 
new remedies. 

He was born under conditions demanding self-reliance, inde- 
pendence, hard work—all of which combined with good raw ma- 
terial in the creation of a self-made man. He was born poor, his 
parents were poor, his neighbors were poor, his country was poor, 
and his future prospects were about as dismal as poverty could 
plan. He never saw a college until he was middle-aged. He 
worked at night as an operator in a telephone exchange while 
striving for meager schooling in Littleton, a small town nearby. 

The short flight of the Wright brothers on December 17, 1993, 
set young Morgan afire. He knew little about physics or science, 
but Kitty Hawk opened a new world for him. He saw opportunity 
for himself in the world of science and invention and determined 
to grasp for it. He closed the books and started for the sea. He 
had never seen the ocean, but the ocean, through the United 
States Navy, became his college. He joined the Navy as an 
apprentice and served for 4 years. In the Navy he went through 
the electrical school, specializing in radio. He was on the U.S. S. 
Delaware when Dr. Sperry installed his first gyroscope compass. 
Morgan lived with this compass until he learned everything about 
it. He was graduated from the Navy with the rank of chief 
electrician. 

JOINED DR. SPERRY 


Morgan left the Navy and: joined Dr. Sperry. Within several 
years he had come through engineering, manufacturing, sales to 
the presidency of Sperry. His company concentrates on develop- 
ment of devices and instruments of precision that world aviation 





demands. Morgan loves an airplane with the same devotion that 
Evie loves her horse John the Baptist. 

A few years ago Morgan reorganized Curtiss-Wright and lifted it 
from the red. He served for 4 years as president of the Aeronau- 
tical Chamber of Commerce of the United States. He is chairman 
of the board of five other corporations. He was appointed by 
Grover Whalen as chairman of the advisory committee on aeronau- 
tics for the world’s fair. It is a far cry from a poor tobacco farm 
in North Carolina to the head of a great corporation in Rockefeller 
Center. 

I regard Tom Morgan as one of the greatest living North Caro- 
linians. He is more than this. He is a great American. His liie 
is a shining example to thousands of young Americans who are 
willing to take the hard way. 


What Does Democracy Mean? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ERNEST W. GIBSON 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 16, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY EDWARD STAFFORD 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an address delivered by Edward 
Stafford over the radio, entitled “What Does Democracy 


Mean?” 
There being no objection, the address was ordered to he 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Democracy means more than is indicated by its derivation—the 
rule of the people—though that meaning alone is enough to endear 
the term to the hearts of all mankind. It means the right of the 
common man—the obscure, unknown citizen—to live his own life, 
make his own way, form his own opinions, vote his own convic- 
tions. Because of these inestimable blessings which democracy 
endeavors to secure for even the humblest and most ignorant mem- 
ber of the body politic, citizens of democracy in times of stress 
have nearly always proven themselves devoted sons of the state. 
The totalitarian doctrine is the sacrifice of the individual to the 
perfectly efficient state. But, to paraphrase a very high authority, 
the doctrine of democracy is that the state was made for man, not 
man for the state. Therein is the distinct cleavage between two 
theories. It has been truly said that, except only his faith in God, 
the state is the most sublime conception of mankind; but man is 
more important than any of his conceptions. 

Democracy means the whole-hearted, genuine effort of the mem- 
bers of a community as a whole to perform with efficiency the 
tasks of government. From its very nature, it is incapable of 
reaching perfection; yet perfection is always striven for by suc- 
ceeding generations. No one should deceive himself with the false 
hope that democracy can be made into a perfectly efficient govern- 
ment. It is not built for efficiency; it is built for safety through- 
out. We have all seen within our recollections in England, in 
France, in America, men who, if given absolute power in their 
respective states, could have gone forward within a few years to a 
point which the struggling peoples may not attain for another 
century. But not even the loss of these dazzling possibilities will 
cause us any regrets when we consider that they would in all 
probability have been secured at the cost of our children or our 
children’s children finding themselves enslaved beneath a power 
still absolute, still brilliant, but no longer enlightened. 

Critical references have recently been made by totalitarian lead- 
ers to England, France, and the United States as the herd democ- 
racies. While the designation was meant for a sneer, the charac- 
terization is not altogether unhappy. The herd has a leader whom 
it follows. It is led from within itself; it is not driven by one 
of its own. The leader in a democracy must have the confidence 
of the community. When he no longer enjoys the trust of his 
fellows, he is replaced by another. The remedy in a democracy 
is a change of leaders by peaceable means, not the exile or murder 
of those who differ with the leader. Democracy’s great leaders 
alone are its justification. They are elemental, racy, perfectly 
adapted to their time, to their environment, to the necessities of 
their state. Edwin M. Stanton was telling the story of democ- 
recy’s achievement when over the bier of Abraham Lincoln he 
said: “This was the greatest ruler of a free people that the world 
has ever seen.” 

Democracy means the other end of the gamut from a totali- 
tarian state, whether topped by tyrant, emperor, directory, or 
leader. It means the broad sure foundation of the trust of the 
average man in his own institutions, the existence of the state for 
the benefit of mankind, not the enslavement of mankind for the 
glory of the state. It does not mean complete tranquillity and 
calm submission to all authority. Its only safety is in constant 










































































agitation. “If the Alps, piled in cold and still sublimity, be the 
emblem of despotism, then the ever restless ocean is ours, only 
pure because never still.” 

The real demonstration of democracy is the safety at all times 
of unpopular minorities, whether hated racial or religious groups, 
or intensely offensive bands of political fanatics. Democracy means 
that so long as they do not seek to overthrow the civil authority 
by force, these minotities are at liberty to advocate their theories 
in speech, in writing, in political canvasses, to convert as many 
to their ways of thought as their arguments can win over, un- 
molested in their lives, their liberty, or their property even by an 
overwhelming majority of their fellow citizens or by the state 
itself. 

Democracy means, above all else, the hope of the common man. 
f it were wiped from the face of the earth, the dull despair which 
would descend upon the world is quite beyond our comprehension. 
It is the only way of life for a people who believe in the possibilities 
of all citizens and who profess the Christian religion. It cannot 
be otherwise since the founder of that religion shed his beneficent 
light upon mankind from the workbench of a carpenter in a re- 
mote corner of a vast empire and found his mightiest advocate 
engaged in the making of tents not many miles away. Within a 
single generation these two workmen changed the course of his- 
tory and after nearly 20 centuries their work lives and grows in the 
souls of men. Demecracy means the spirit shall always be present 
among the lowliest to aspire to the highest things, because the 
future of each is for himself to make, not for the state to make. 

For those born in its sunlight, and nurtured under its protecting 
care, it is difficult to speak with restraint of democracy’s price- 
less blessings or of its glorious meaning, when, among nations 
gone half-mad its very existence seems threatened. It is “The 
prophetic soul of the wide world dreaming on things to come.” 


Birthday Anniversary of Susan B. Anthony 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LYNN J. FRAZIER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 16, 1939 


STATEMENT BY MRS. CAROLINE L. BABCOCK 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, yesterday was the anniver- 
sary of the birth of Susan B. Anthony. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp a statement on the life 
and work of Susan B. Anthony by Mrs. Caroline L. Babcock, 
campaign secretary of the Woman’s National Party of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
srinted in the Recorp, as follows: 

Today all over the United States women are meeting to com-~ 


memorate the birthday anniversary of Susan B. Anthony, to whom 
every woman who holds a job, who goes to college, who is a doctor, 
lawyer, scientist, professor; every mother who has equal guardian- 


ship of her children; every woman who controls her own property, 
her own wages; every woman who votes or holds office, owes a debt 


of gratitude which never can be repaid. 
‘lo give the younger generation of men and women some com- 
prehension of what this woman accomplished in a lifetime, I will 


sketch briefly her career and tell you something of the times in 
which she lived. Susan B. Anthony was born February 15, 1820, in 
the small New England town of Adams, Mass., where her father 
owned a cotton mill. Later the family moved to western New York, 
and in Rochester Susan spent most of her young womanhood and 
old age. The Anthonys were people of liberal minds and Susan, 
their brightest child, was given as good an education as girls usuaily 
received in those days. This was less than a child now receives in 
the fifth grade of a public school, and when Susan demanded to be 
taught long division and algebra she had to find a private tutor. 
When she was 17 her father lost all his property in the panic of 
1837, a depression as long and as terrible as we are now enduring. 


Teaching being the only job open to girls of her social class, Susan 
became a teacher, and her first indignation against the degraded 
position of women was when she found that she had to accept $2.50 
a week for doing work for which a man was paid $10 a week. She 
also discovered that the little money she earned was not legally 
her own, if her father chose to claim it, which happily Mr. Anthony 


She found, when she looked about her, that women 
practically enslaved. fter a girl married until she died or 
was widowed she was under the absolute control of her husband. 

A married woman could own no property, even if it were inherited 
ora gift. If she worked—and many women did work, sewing, wash- 
ing and ironing, taking boarders—her earnings all belonged to her 
husband. Worse than this, she had no control over her children, 
for they belonged by law to the father. A man couid give his 


did 
were 
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children away; could even will an unborn child to his family or 
strangers. A married woman could not testify in courts of law; 
could not sue or be sued. She could not make a will giving away 
even her personal effects. No woman, married or unmarried, had 
any way of protesting against such injustice, for women were barred 
from public platforms, and whoever wrote on the subject was 
practically ostracized by society. 

Susan B. Anthony broke the first taboo by daring to speak at a 
convention of the New York State Teachers’ Association. No woman 
had ever asked to be heard before; but the men, by a majority of 
one, voted that she might speak. After that she made speeches 
advocating the most modern ideas in education, the admission of 
girls to high school and college, coeducation, promotion of women 
teachers to higher positions, equal pay for equal work, and, above 
all, equal educational opportunities for children regardless of sex. 
People flocked to hear her speak; but a man of prominence once 
said to her, “Miss Anthony, that was a fine address you gave, but 
I would rather see my wife or my daughter in her coffin than to 
hear her speak as you did before a public assembly.” 

Until she was past 30, educational reform occupied her entire at- 
tention outside of the schoolroom. But in July 1848 there was 
held in the village of Seneca Falls, N. Y., the first woman’s rights 
convention in the history of the world. Susan did not attend 
the convention, for as yet she did not know Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton or Lucretia Mott, the two great women who called it together. 
But Susan read of the convention and its proclamations of the 
freedom of women and she heartily approved. In the early 1850’s 
she met Mrs. Stanton, and from that time on the two women 
worked together in the closest friendship and harmony. They 
wrote speeches together, traveled, lectured, organized and called 
annual conventions. Until Mrs. Stanton’s death in 1902 they 
were -inseparable and their names are forever linked together in 
the woman movement. 

No modern woman can faintly imagine the difficulties and the 
hardships those pioneers had to endure. They were ridiculed, 
abused, insulted, denounced by the newspapers and from the 
pulpit. Often they were turned away from hotels and rudely 
denied halls in which to speak. Yet they kept on, converting 
women throughout their State, getting petitions to the legislature 
for better laws, and in 1854, by sheer persistence and force of 
character, they succeeded in introducing into the legislature a 
bill providing for full property rights for women, control of their 
wages, equal guardianship of children, and many other rights, 
including the right to vote. Of course the bill was rejected, the 
horrified legislators quoting Scripture to prove that God did not 
intend that women should ever have any kind of equality with 
men. But Susan told them that she and her associates were 
prepared to come before them every year until they died or until 
the bill was passed, and she started out at once to get more names 
cn new petitions. Mrs. Stanton had a family of young children, 
but Susan was what was then called an old maid, so she was 
free to travel, and by slow trains, stagecoaches, hired carriages, and 
sleighs, winter and summer, she visited every county in the 
State. She had no money, but her father, then a salaried man, 
helped her ail he could, and for the rest Susan had to depend on 
collections taken up at her meetings. The result was that in 
1859 the New York Legislature actually passed a bill giving women 
almost complete control of their property and wages, and partial 
control of their children. It was the first women’s bill of rights, 
and marked the greatest advance in the status of women that the 
world hed ever seen. But Susan was not satisfied, since many 
rights, including the right to vote, were still withheld. 

Susan saw that what she had to do was to change the mind of 
the whole Nation in regard to the position of women and bravely 
she set herself to do it. Perhaps in the beginning it was hardest 
to change the minds of women. A married woman with a com- 
fortable home, a good husband, a secure social position, and all the 
spending money she wanted could not know, as Susan did, that 
women without good husbands, or without any husbands at all, 
needed the protection of the ballot. Protected wives knew nothing 
about the great army of working-class women who needed educa- 
tion, training for skilled trades and professions, needed even more 
opportunities to enter the world of business on equal terms with 
men. 

As the years passed women by the thousands and millions became 
supporters of woman suffrage. Girls went to college, studied medi- 
cine, law, science. Practically all trades and professions were in- 
vaded by women. The invention of the typewriter and the tele- 
phone increased their importance in the world of business. But 
Susan’s great objective, women’s citizenship, seemed as remote as 
ever. By 1890 woman suffrage was no longer exactly laughed at, but 
few people really believed that it would ever be attained. Susan 
knew that it would be. She saw how the world changed since her 
childhood, and she wished it to be. She who in her youth had been 
insulted, abused, pelted with decayed vegetables and rotten eggs for 
daring to advocate votes for women, in her ripening age was one of 
the most famous and best beloved of women in the United States. 
In Washington she was honored as a guest at the White House, 
though no President would ask Congress to pass a suffrage resolu- 
tion. When she traveled abroad she was entertained in kings’ pai- 
aces. Queen Victoria, who opposed all women’s rights, received her 
at Buckingham Palace. In Berlin the Kaiser and his Empress hon- 
ored her. To women all over the world her name was a symbol of 
hope and encouragement. 

Those men and wcmen today who are working for social ideals, 
and who are often weary and heartsick because their dreams are not 
immediately realized, would do well to study the life of this woman, 





















who never grew weary, never lost faith, never stopped, working 
even into extreme old age. At 70 years of age, 75, 80, and beyond 
she continued to travel all over the United States. lecturing, or- 
ganizing, taking part in every losing State campaign for woman 
suffrage. She welcomed the four western States that in her life- 
time gave women the vote, but she always believed that women’s 
enfranchisement should be written into the Constitution of the 
United States, and toward that end she worked until she died. At 
83 she was in Berlin helping to organize the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance. At 86 she attended in Baltimore a convention of 
the National American Woman Suffrage Association, February 15, 
1906, and appeared for the last time at a birthday party given in her 
honor, ending her speech with the challenging words, “Failure is 
impossible.” She went home a dying woman, and on March 14, 
1906, her burning spirit fled from her frail body and soared to those 
regions of light and happiness that are waiting for the good and 
the brave of this earth. Her work was not in vain, for 14 years 
after her death, in November 1920, American women went to the 
polls free citizens in a free republic. They voted first in a national 
election in the centennial year of Susan B. Anthony’s birth. 


Lincoln Day Address 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES L. McNARY 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 16, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. ALEXANDER WILEY, OF WISCONSIN, 
FEBRUARY 10, 1939 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an impressive Lincoln Day 
speech, delivered at Fairmont, W. Va., February 10, 1939, by 
the able Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. Witey]. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I want to thank you for this cordial, this West Virginia welcome. 
I am very happy to be with you today. 

It is an added pleasure to speak to this audience in tribute to the 
memory of Abraham Lincoln. . 

All over this land tribute is being paid to this great American. 
In the South as well as in the North, on the Pacific coast and on 
the Atlantic coast hearts are lifted in memory of “his life’s 
meaning.” 

Recently it was my privilege to enter the Lincoln Memorial which 
houses the log-cabin birthplace of Lincoln near Hodgenville, Ky. 
As I stood looking at this humble log cabin time was turned back. 
Here in this very tog cabin on February 12, 1809, Lincoln was born; 
and out over the hillside, where I subsequently wandered, and 
down to the spring, the little Lincoln walked and played. 

Mount Vernon and this log cabin are the two great American 
shrines. On the occasion that I visited these places for the first 
time I was overcome with a feeling that I was treading on holy 
ground. 

What made Lincoln great? 

Edwin Markham answers it this way: 


The color of the ground was in him, the red earth; 
The smell and smack of elemental things; 
The rectitude and patience of the cliff; 

The good will of the rain that loves all leaves; 
The friendly welcome of the wayside well; 

The courage of the bird that dares the sea; 

The gladness of the wind that shakes the corn; 
The mercy of the snow that hides all scars; 
The secrecy of streams that make their way 
Beneath the mountains to the rifted rock; 
The underlying justice of the light 

That gives as freely to the shrinking flower 

As to the great oak flaring to the wind, 

To the grave’s low hill as to the Matterhorn 
That shoulders out the sky. 


Lincoln was a growing soul. In response to something within 
him he sought a larger, freer, nobler world of thought, of ideas, 
He didn’t remrain where birth placed him. He had commerce with 
far horizons. 

One fine thing about this great American was that he never 
conceded defeat. He felt the drive and urge within him which 
evolved into the dynamic of a great purpose. As a politician he 
has quite a record as a failure. When he ran for the legislature 
as a young man he was badly defeated. Later on he ran for Con- 
gress and was badly defeated. He failed in his trial to get an 
appointment to the United States Land Office. He was a candidate 
for the United States Senate and was badly defeated. In 1856 he 
was a candidate for the Vice Presidency and was again defeated. In 
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1858 he was defeated by Douglas for the race in the United States 
Senate. But in the face of all these defeats and failures, coupled 
with his failure as a man of business, he achieved the highest 
success attainable in life. 

One cannot study the life of this great character without ar- 
riving at the conclusion that he was led to the uplands of his 
success by a great vision. He knew and obeyed God. He had a 
divine chart as a path for his life, and he dedicated his powers and 
his pilgrimage to the common good of mankind. 

Lincoln possessed faith. Especially was this true after he had 
been elected to the Presidency. With some of us it might be well 
to realize that Lincoln was the resuit of growth. Year after year 
made its contribution. 

Several weeks ago I had the privilege of attending a great play 
in New York City, Lincoln in Illinois. Raymond Massey por- 
trayed Abe Lincoln. See this play if you can and you will realize 
that out of the trials and tribulations, out of the successes and 
defeats, out of the experiences of living, this man developed and 
grew. I want to say to you leaders—and that is what I hope I 
am addressing myself to—leaders of men, men who think and 
grow—I want to say to you that this play as acted by Raymond 
Massey is a graphic portrait of the fact that as long as there is 
life in a human being there is constant opportunity for that 
individual to “go places,” to build himself into a big, serviceable 
character, to do things in a big way. Massey pictured Lincoln as 
a young man who hungered after knowledge, but who was lazy, 
who lacked ambition, who was strong physically and mentally, 
but who seemed to lack the urge to do things. Then, something 
happened to Lincoln. Certain things took place. He married a 
woman who was ambitious, who had faith in him, who drove him, 
and he came in contact with ideas that aroused him from his 
dormancy and set him in motion toward the White House. 

Yes; he was impacted by certain ideas. 

Some years ago I developed a talk on the subject of the impact 
of an idea, and in that talk I related the incident that emphasizes 
very well what I am talking about now. Lincoln had come off of 
the circuit and stopped in a friend’s house. He had been riding 
his horse most of the day. He was tired, and he took a chair in 
the corner of the little room, and his long legs stretched out into 
the center thereof. It was near bedtime. One of the children said, 
“Father, it’s my turn to read tonight.” In those days they had 
only one book, and that was the Bible. It was a privilege to read. 
And this youngster opened it up and read therefrom, the saying, 
“A house divided against itself cannot stand.” Lincoln felt the 
impact. He asked the young lad to read it over again. And Lin- 
coln was heard to say, “A house—a State and Nation, divided 
against itself cannot stand.” The point I am making is that with- 
a 6 years after this experience he was the President of the United 
tates. 

You and I have had similar experiences. We have heard phrases 
that were meaningless to us, and then, all at once, the light that 
was there always we beheld. Yes; Lincoln was a thing of growth. 

Lincoln had another quality that we need so much. He had 
conviction. He saw the absolute need of national unity. With 
his seer’s eye he scanned the future, and he saw the America of 
today. He knew the need of these 48 States being one Nation. 
In his approach to the solution of problems he saw the imperative 
need of maintaining mental perspective. In other words, he knew 
how to get above the problem and look at it from every angle. He 
was close to God. He recognized something of the true meaning of 
“In Him we live and move and have our being.” 

On a day like this, we should not stoop to petty politics, but we 
should discuss the larger politics. Lincoln realized that the well- 
being of the Nation depends upon the clear thinking of the indi- 
viduals who constitute the Nation. ‘You and I as leaders in 
thought—-leaders in the field of economic and political thinking— 
can profit much from this backwoodsman who knew that to think 
defeat brought about defeat, and who knew also that God was on 
the side of men who did right. 

If there is one thing in life that provides a thrill to me it is to 
watch a human being come to life, awaken, to see him break his 
narrow shell and grow in the consciousness of power. Lincoln was 
such aman. He broke the petty bonds of limitations that held him. 
He released himself from the prison of small thinking and small 
living. He recognized that he “of himself could do nothing,” but 
that with God, Who was his constant companion, he could do 
anything that was right for him to do. 

Thus he plucked a thorn and planted a flower. He caused in 
human beings the hardness to vanish, the pettiness and the cynicism 
to depart, and in their place he planted flowers of strength and 
power, sympathy, love, and faith. 

And who was this Lincoln who so profoundly affected our America? 

He tells us himself he was born on February 12, 1809, in Hardin 
County, Ky., of undistinguished parents. His mother died in his 
tenth year. His grandfather in 1781 moved to Kentucky and was 
killed by the Indians. He said of himself, “I was raised to farmwork 
until I was 22. At 22 I came to Macon County, Ill. Then I got to 
New Salem, where I remained a year working as a clerk in a store. 
Then came the Black Hawk War and I was elected captain of a vol- 
unteer company. I was defeated for the legislature, but ran the 
next year and was elected. During the legislative period I studied 
law and moved to Springfield to practice. From i849 to 1854 I 
practiced law.” 

That is his own picture. There was no cradle for this babe when 
he was born, but there was mother love, the mother love that 
inspired him to say in his Cooper Institute speech, “Let us have 
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faith that right makes might and in that faith let us to the end 
dare to do our duty.” 

Speaking of his mother, he said, “My earliest recollections of my 
mother is sitting at her feet with my sister drinking in the tales 
and legends that were read and related to us.” 

And to him on her deathbed this mother said, “I am going away 
from you Abraham, and I shall not return. I know you will be 
a good boy, that you will be kind to Sarah and your father. I 
want you to live as I have taught you to and to love your Heavenly 
Father.” 

And Lincoln said of her, “All that I am or hope to be I owe to 
my angel mother.” 

This Lincoln of the backwoods, of the prairie, of the legislature, 
of Washington, used the past not as a chain but as a challenge. 
He was loyal to it. He cherished it, but he recognized also that 
the landmarks of the past were not alone sufficient to point the 
way for the present or future. In his address to Congress on 
December 1, 1862, he said: 

“The dogmas of the quiet past are inadequate to the stormy 
present. The occasion is piled high with difficulty, and we must 
rise with the occasion. As our case is new, so we must think anew 
and act anew. We must disenthrall ourselves, and then we shall 
save our country.” 

But this Lincoln also realized that the past with its proved 
va'ues should not be thrown into the discard. In his Cooper In- 
stitute speech on February 27, 1860, he said: 

“I do not mean to say that we are bound to follow implicitly in 
whatever our fathers did. To do so would be to discard all the 
lights of current experience, to reject all progress, all improvement. 
What I do say is that if we would supplant the opinions and policy 
of our fathers in any case, we should do so upon evidence so con- 
ciusive, and argument so clear, that even their great authority 
fairly considered end weighed, cannot stand.” 

Lincoln then to us of this period would give this direction: 
“Conserve all that is good and true and beautiful in the past, but 
remember you cannot live on the spiritual capital of your fore- 
fathers. Every generation advances or retreats. If you are to be 
true to the America of your day as we were of our day, you must 
be a spiritual pioneer. You will clear the highways of America 
of the driftwood and the debris accumulated by the preceding gen- 
erations, but you will not destroy the highways.” 

No man has had as great an influence upon the life of America 
since 1860 as this man. 

Amid the noise of national tumult, he spoke: 

“A house divided against itself cannot stand. I believe this 
yovernment cannot endure permanently, half free and half siave. 
I do not expect the Union to be dissolved. I do not expect the 
house to fall. But I do expect it will cease to be divided.” 

He spoke on the great issue of slavery which was dividing this 
couiitry. 

He possessed power because he spoke the truth. What would 
Lincola say today about those who are inciting capital and labor 
against one another? What would be his position on the per- 
verted theories of government that are plowing roughshod through 
and over the American concept of government of his day? 

What would he say to the use of the public purse not only in 
undermining the self-reliance of the citizen but to control the 
vote of the electorate? 

What would he say to the situation where the Government has 
spent $25,000,000,000 for relief and finds as many unemployed now 
as when it undertook to cure that situation? 

Wculd not this great man again deliver a house-divided-against- 
itself speech? 

Can you not see that great figure reaching forth his long arm 
and with the light of conviction in his eyes say: 

“I believe this democratic Government cannot endure perma- 
nent!y democratic in principle if these actions are persisted in. I 
do not expect the Union to go Fascist or Communist. I do ex- 
pect it will cease to be led by these who possess these perverted 
theorics of Government. The people have been fooled long 
enough. Their eyes are being opened. They see that industry 
and business are being restricted by men who are “theory ridden,” 
that labor does not profit by such restriction. 

“We need intellectual honesty in Government. Let all the 
truth be told. Let Government itself cease from propaganda. Let 
Government set an example in fair dealing and in maintaining 
its contracts. Let those in high places serve all the people and 
stop stirring up hatred between groups. 

“Let the business of government be to allay unrest and not to 
create it. Let it harmonize the conflicts of intercsts that exists 
in all human relations instead of widening the area of strife and 
sowing new seeds of dissension. Let it not rest in its effort to 
compose the quarrels in industry and labor, get rid of untested 
doctrines and inflexible rules of procedure by replacing them 
with common sense, knowledge, and experience. Let Government 
citizens into groups and let Government cease 
becoming a partisan. Let the workman and the employer 
be taught with the rest of the citizens, that they are riding in 
the same boat, that it pays to pull oars in unison, and doing this 
vill insure the boat from going on the rocks and will preserve 
our national and individual livelihood. 

“Then will government function for the benefit of all and we 
will } » returned to the tested wisdom of history.” 

Lincoln never called names. There was a bigness about him, 
composed of gentleness and charity and firmness. Within his soul 
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rested earnestness, sincerity, and candor. If he was wrong, he 
admitted he was wrong. The great always possess humility. 

Lincoln was not a state paternalist. He did not believe in the 
totalitarian state or the collectivist notion of government. The 
fact is that in 1860, when Lincoln was elected, the Republican Party 
in its platform recognized that it was un-Jeffersonian, un-Repub- 
lican, un-American to impose upon the States a dictatorship from 
Washington—a centralization of power in Washington. Progress 
must come through a greater emancipation, not through centraliza- 
tion of authority. 

Lincoln in his Gettysburg speech spoke of a government “of the 
people, by the people, and for the people,” not a government of, by, 
or for a class. 

In this same speech he said, “It was for us to be dedicated to the 
great task that this Government shall not perish from the earth— 
this Government of, by, and for the people.” Shall we dedicate 
ourselves to this task? 

This same Lincoln was a student of history. He knew the story 
of the birth of this Republic, and he knew that the great Civil 
War was a test whether “this Nation, conceived in liberty, could 
long endure”—if it were divided. 

When the South was on her knees and the North was triumphant, 
there were those who thought only of revenge, but Lincoln spoke 
with the wisdom of the ages. He knew that love alone could heal 
the sores of disunion, and instead of hanging the leaders of the 
South he said, “We will hang onto them.” 

It was “with malice toward none, with charity for all,” that he 
was ready to approach the reconstruction days. If that same spirit 
would emanate from our leaders, we would solve our problems 
today. 

Bias and prejudice and fear befog the vision. 

“Without vision the people perish.” Yet, with Lincoln, I feel 
that “The mystic chords of memory stretching from our noble as 
well as our mistaken efforts of the past to every living heart and 
hearthstone all over this broad land will yet swell the chorus of 
America when again touched, as surely they will be, by the angels 
of our better nature.” 

“The angels of our better nature” will show us how to get rid 
of public charity which the politician has exploited to the nth 
degree—by showing us how to get rid of the idea that the State 
will and can settle all our worry and provide the magic touch to 
solve our troubles. 

“The angels of our better nature” will also decentralize govern- 
ment and bring to us again the American idea—getiing rid of the 
overlordship of the State. 

These same angels will teach us, as Lincoln was taught, that 


progress does not consist of flighty ideas, mere change—that prog- 
ress can never be accomplished by idleness, wastefulness, mere 


preachments. Rather, progress in a man’s work and in the work 
of a nation comes from labor, honesty, and fair dealing. 

“The angels of our better nature” are now showing us that 
“Europe’s try” at centralization of power under fascism, nazi-ism, 
and communism provides no remedy for our problems; rather, our 
partial trial of some of that same medicine has brought us to our 
present impassé. 

As with Lincoln in his day, so we in this day would not turn the 
hands of the clock back. 

While critical times are upon us, we would not let the unem- 
ployed down, but we would try to build jobs, building up the 
industry of America by begetting confidence—confidence in govern- 
ment and confidence between government and its citizens. 

It was Lincoln who said, in relation to political tactics that were 
being used, “You can fool some of the people all of the time, all of 
the people some of the time, but you cannot fool ail the people ail 
the time.” 

Back in the consciousness of the people there is level-headedness, 
there is a sense of squareness, and this people know that in the last 
hundred and fifty years it was the dynamic of business and labor 
that built this America of ours. Here men carved out on this 
Western Hemisphere a nation where the downtrodden peoples of 
the earth found sanctuary and opportunity; here labor, initiative, 
invention, and business built cities with towering skyscrapers, built 
farms and homes, and great industries; here was created a standard 
of living and greater happiness and prosperity finer than the world 
ever knew before; here there were no castes; here the humblest 
could rise from obscurity to the loftiest place in the land, providing 
he possessed industry, character, ability. 

In spite of the apprehensiveness of many people, especially the 
fear of millions of businessmen in this country of government, I 
personally feel that we have a right to expect a change in condi- 
tions, and one basis for justifying this faith—and it is not a faith 
simply built on sham optimism, or mere blind trust without any 
foundation—is the important fact that businessmen and workers 
are rallying to a standard, they are becoming articulate, they are 
recognizing that the business of government is their business, they 
are saying “this is my city, my State, my country which my fore- 
fathers helped build and establish, and by the grace of God no 
combination of men or circumstances is going to ruin the same.” 

Lincoln saw this country as a whole. 

He was big in mental stature, big in mind and soul. 
of Isaiah, “He lifted up a standard for the people.” 

How he loved our America with her democracy, her American 
ideals, her opportunities, her freedom of worship, her lakes and 
rivers, her wide open spaces, her mountains and valleys—her people. 

Yes; he lifted up a standard for us all. 


In the words 
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And when I think of Lincoln, I think of— 
“MY COUNTRY 


“My Country, there she stands— 
Expectantly, confidently facing the future. 
From many lands have come her brood, 
And under her wings she has taken them. 
Shepherdess of many flocks, 

On guard she stands to protect her own. 


“Unafraid she surveys the world. 
There is in her eye the look of one who has suffered much, 


But grown strong. 


“Again and again she heard the cries of her children, 
And war came and went. 
And Freedom, threatened but triumphant, perched upon her 
shoulders. 
Dark hours came, and through it all a lifted brow— 
Hopeful, triumphant—showed itself to the wondering world. 
And now, strong, courageous, and beautiful, 
She stands fronting the future. 


“Accepting the challenge the future holds, 
And vowing nothing is impossible for her and her brood, 
She confidently awaits the dawn. 


“And now she bids her brood conquer again, 
Not with sword and fire, 
But with the great spirit of peace. 


“And over all this great land 
In the hearts of men—hope and courage and strength return. 


“Oh, my Country— 

Emblem of man’s mastery, 

Symbol of man’s accomplishments, 

Leader of men 

To that great goal 

Where man shall be free— 

Free of hatred and of strife. 

We of this generation pledge, like the Greeks of old, 
‘We will transmit unmarred to our children 

The freedom and democracy we have received.’” 


We are standing at the border of one of the great periods in 
history. Through the Gethsemane of our yesterdays we hope to 
ascend the Mount of Vision tomorrow. It is true that many of 
our cherished ideas are fading from the sky and we grope in the 
dim light. Strange concepts in government, in economics, have 
come into being. Many of our established ways are lost, and up 
ahead the road seems to go in many directions, and doubt and 
perplexity come to bewilder our senses. But I say to you with 
conviction, a conviction that will not down, that the dawn is 
up ahead. Some of us can perceive the first dim light, and we 
are impelled to break through the mist of doubt and fear; and 
in doing that we come to see we have only been on a detour. We 
will soon be back onto the beaten path. In this dawning light 
we know that tremendous forces are in operation. Great ideas 
are in conflict. We seem to feel the impact as of clashing armies. 

In the dim light we catch the voices of those who would tear 
down. We sense that not only government but the church is 
attacked and besieged and betrayed. In government, partisanship 
reigns supreme; because of government we see indusiry and busi- 
ness trodden under and fearful, and shackled, and across the 
water comes the hiss of a dissolving Europe. 

And yet I say to you, above it all can be heard the heartbeat 
of America—unafraid, undismayed, holding fast to the verities 
that the ages have demonstrated to be real, standing fast by the 
Bill of Rights, the Constitution, and the church. 

When the great Lincoln fell, America heard the voice of Garfield, 
who said, “God is in His heaven, all is well with the world.” The 
poet says that life has meaning and to find its meaning is our 
meat and drink. You and I can find it by being heralds of the 
dawn, by pointing the way that leads to national bigness—the way 
of honor and safety—through the perplexing problems. You do not 
have to be in a position of trust to point the way. Become a 
landmark to rally the people, to see the need of thinking straight 
in the defense of their liberties, revitalize the ancient patriotism 
that was always America’s, so that the people will cry aloud to be 
led against the enemies of our American concepts. The problem 
of the farmer, the problem of the businessman, and youth looking 
for an opportunity for home and wife and babies, the problem of 
the unemployed, the problem of dealing with our foreign brother— 
they are all yours to grapple with, to meet and master. It will be 
for you to decide whether this Nation of 130,000,000 people can keep 
its balance, or whether it will go overboard, whether we shall con- 
tinue to govern ourselves, or, like Europe, ask that others loot us 
of our great freedoms and regiment us into a herd. Yes; I admit 
the responsibility is tremendous, it is challenging—but, oh, it Is 
great to be alive in a period like this; and I say to you that liberty 
shall not be lost. You will maintain it. If you only knew it, you 
were born to meet this great challenge. 

At Thermopylae 10,000 Greeks on bended knee, 2,000 years ago, 
looked up and saw the Persian horde approaching, and then swore 
that they would transmit to their beloved Greece the freedom of 
Greece unmarred and untainted. You and I stand at the Ameri- 
can Thermopylae today. Aye, more we stand at the Thermopylae of 
the world. This Government carries the hopes of the human race. 


Dash out the lights and the world is, indeed, adrift. Keep the 
lights burning—we have a democracy here—and when the fitful 
fever of Europe is over, when the people over there have once more 
gotten their balance, when they have learned that war and hate, 
murder, and rapine solve no problems, then with the lights of the 
Republic burning they will turn their weary bloodshot eyes to us 
for succor and aid. 

I speak to you of the greatness, the majesty of the mission that 
stretches out before each one of you. 

A psychologist has said that man only uses 10 percent of his 
power, physical, mental, and spiritual—that there is a dormant 90 
percent, which if aroused—well, what couldn’t we accomplish? 
What is the remedy? 

You know we have been philandering around with a lot of false 
but apparently attractive ideas. We have been tinkering so much 
that history will record our day as the tinkering age. 

Our great Supreme Court said of America: “This is an indis- 
soluble Union of indestructible States.” Yet with the increasing 
tendency to concentrate in the Federal Government more and more 
power—that belongs to the States—and to create in the Federal 
Government powers that should be left with the people, we are 
traveling in the way of fascism and nazi-ism. But you ask for the 
medicine. Well, there is no magic formula, as the last 6 years have 
demonstrated. But we had better stick to our principle of local 
self-government. We had better build the individual again, and 
build the morale of a nation. And in doing this we are not weaken- 
ing the Government in Washington, we are strengthening it. 

In this last election in my own State I traveled 17,000 miles; I 
learned to know and love Wisconsin as never before. It would not 
hurt if we had a “good shot in the arm” of old-fashioned patriot- 
ism—the patriotism that makes a man love his home, city, State, 
and Nation. Aye, makes him love the soil he stands on, where lie 
the mortal remains of his parents, the cultivated broad acres, and 
the pleasant valleys, the wooded hills, the brooks, rivers, and lakes. 

Love of country, love that is deep and abiding, that makes a 
man want to grow and leave behind his outworn sheil of yesterday. 
Love that follows him through the busy day; that attends him when 
on bended knee he bows to his Maker and asks for guidance and 
direction. This love is not narrow and unkind. Do you know, 
folks, there are many people who have never had the experience 
of feeling this thing called patriotic love of country? This is due 
largely to a lot of false education and propaganda, due to a cheap- 
ening process of the real values of life. If you want to exalt your- 
self, then go onto the heights and know and sense your obligation 
to the present and the Nation. Teach yourself to be self-reliant, 
self-respecting—a son of God dwelling in America. 

“America, ’tis of thee I sing, 
Sweet land, sweet land of liberty.” 

Teach yourself to be self-sustaining—a builder and a sustainer 
of the State. 

Then, truly, we shall be a “government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people,” and we shall have a nation “that shall 
not perish from this earth.” 





Legislation Affecting Wheat and Corn 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MILLARD E. TYDINGS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 16, 1939 


ADDRESSES BY HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS, OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, on December 13, 1938, at 
the annual convention of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, held in New Orleans, La., the junior Senator from 
Illinois {[Mr. Lucas] discussed legislation affecting two basic 
commodities, namely, wheat and corn. 

Last Saturday, on the American Farm Bureau Federation 
program over a national radio hook-up, the Senator from 
Illinois discussed legislation affecting the corn farmer in the 
commercial corn-producing area in America. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have both 
speeches printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the addresses were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


ADDRESS BY HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS, OF ILLINOIS, AT THE ANNUAL CONVEN-~ 
TION OF THE AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION AT NEW ORLEANS, 
LA., ON TUESDAY, DECEMBER 13, 1938 
It is heartening to be among men and women who so truly typify 

the spirit of American agriculture. And I assure you that I am 
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grateful for the privilege of addressing leaders of American agricul- 
ture who believe in the philosophy that the American farmer is 
entitled to equality before the law. 

Coming from every section of our land and representing every type 
of agricultural commodity produced from American soil, your pres- 
ence and activities in this annual convention of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation are visible proof that there prevails in these 
mocern days a pioneer spirit of perseverance along with an intellec- 
tual leadership that will go far in helping solve the farm problem of 
this Nation. 

Today, as of yesterday, our greatest need in the solution of this 
problem is unity—unity of thought, unity of aim, unity of action, 
and unity of plan. 

That such unity is difficult to attain cannot be denied, for ours is 
a vast Nation embracing a complicated agricultural problem. Hardly 
one among us can comprehend the scope of American agriculture. 
It taxes the limits of the imagination to visualize a land wherein 
more than a billion acres are tilled and where more than 200 
agricultural commodities are produced under all conditions. 

We must remember, as well, that the masters of this bounty are 
human beings and that wherever humans toil human nature is a 
predominant factor in arriving at any common goal. Between the 
oceans and our borders are dairymen, corn farmers, cotton pro- 
ducers, tobacco planters, wheat growers, cattlemen, truck gardeners, 
and countiess variegated interests, each seeking an economic foot- 
hold. It is inevitable that out of this welter of interests there 
should be some cleavage of opinion as to what is best for all agri- 
culture and for cur Nation. 

Notwithstanding the opinion of the Supreme Court to the con- 
trary. you and I know that our farm emergencies are national in 
scope and can be dealt with only on a national scale. 

When I say our greatest need is unity of thought and action, I 
mean we must adopt, and stand by, an integrated plan wherein the 
best interests of all are placed above the specious, selfish interests 
of any one section of our country. This, of course, means com- 
promise—but I say it is better to compromise in behalf of a united 
national program than to allow our national welfare to be jeopard- 
ized by stubbornness and selfishness. 


Thinking farmers everywhere realize this. It is the minority of 


dissenters who either do not realize this fact, or, realizing it, refuse 
to accept their responsibility to cooperate for the good of the whole. 
They are the type who give little or no thought as to what may 
happen to them tomorrow. 

In my opinion cne of the most helpful things that can be 
accomplished by the American Farm Burcau Federation, or by any 


other organized agricultural group, is the dissemination of honest 
information ccncerning those who sclfishly or igncorantly cppose 
any farm plan. Tell your neighbors to be wary when propagandists 
try to make it appear that one section of our Nation is pitted 
against another section, or that one agricultural interest is the 
natural enemy of the other. Tell them that when one of these 
so-called “protest” organizations springs up—and they usually 
come into full bloom just prior to an election—to examine the 
purposes and investigate the background of the officers thoroughly 
before endorsing it. They probably will find that the same groups 
which have fought every farm plan for the past decade are sponsor- 
ing them, and they probably will find, also, that the organization 
is usually active only during an important political campaign. 

It is essential that the farmers of the land understand that 
we're all in this economic battle together, that the surest way of 
reeching cur goal is for agricultural interests to maintain a united 
Nation-wide front. 

As one who has been invited to speak on behalf of the corn 
and wheat farmers of the West and Midwest at a meeting of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation in this metropolis of the deep 
South, I think I can give an example of the way that propagandists 
work to tear down national unity among farmers. There have 
been charges made that the people of our section of the country 
are opposed to certain proposals made by southern agriculturalists. 

Now, I believe I echo the opinion of the thinking farmer of my 
section of the country when I say that he believes it fitting and 
proper that those sections of the 1938 agricultural bill which con- 
cern cotton and tobacco should be prepared and administered by 
cotton planters and tobacco growers. They should work out their 
own program, ever keeping in mind, of course, the broader objec- 
tives of the entire national program. 

In my opinion, the thinking farmer of the West and Midwest 
has no objection to the plan under which the cotton-producing 
areas of the South cultivate more acres cf corn for feed, raise 
more pork for home consumption, and increase milk production 
for lccal needs. The midwestern farmer conversant with such 
conditions realizes that these commodities, in such small amounts, 
could not have any appreciable effect upon the commercial markets 
in which the corn, wheat, and dairy farmer of the Midwest is pri- 
marily interested. 

Naturally, the midwestern farmer, with his generally higher land 
values, rentals, and labor cosis would have, and would make, a 
vigorous protest should these commodities be produced in the 
South to the extent that they compete seriously in commercial 
markets. 

Likewise, I believe the thinking farmer of the cotton South 
realiz that mandatory loans, such as those which I helped write 
into the law on behalf of corn, would not be applicable to cotton. 
Corn is a seasonal crop and 85 percent of the total production is 
consumed in America. When mandatory corn loans were placed 
in the agricultural bill, other safeguards were added to the law 
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which protected both the Government and the corn farmer by 
making certain that surpluses would not glut the market and 
depress prices, thereby jeopardizing Government credit. 

It is obvious that cotton is an export crop to a much greater 
degree than corn and therefore largely dependent upon the world 
price rather than the domestic price. 

It is essential that farmers of one section of the land play fair 
with farmers of another. In other words, the dairyman, the corn 
and wheat producer, and the hog raiser of my part of the country 
are anxious that the cotton and tobacco producers make a reason- 
able profit on their crops so that the southern farmers will not 
invade the fields of dairying, corn production, or hog raising in 
order to make a living. Obviously, there should be no encroach- 
ment by one section upon another, and we of the corn and wheat 
sections will willingly and cheerfully cooperate with the cotton 
and tobacco sections of the South to the end that all basic com- 
modities of America will have equality before the law. 

I think there is a general agreement among all farmers in all 
sections that the broad principles of the 1938 agricultural bill are 
designed for that very purpose. They are sound, equitable, progres- 
sive, and will lead toward a greater national prosperity. 

As one who was born and who has lived in the heart of the 
Corn Belt of Illinois, it was only natural that problems pertaining 
to the farm should be my primary concern as a Member of Con- 
gress. Serving on the Committee on Agriculture in the House of 
Representatives, I took part in the fight to enact a national farm 
program, and I deemed it a privilege to work and vote for the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, with the firm conviction that 
it is the most beneficial piece of legislation ever adopted on behalf 
of the American farmer. ' 

And, notwithstanding some recent trends which may challenge 
the statement made, I do not alter my position one iota, and I here 
and now predict that time will prove the correctness of this 
conclusion. 

No one group in America has received more set-backs from the 
standpoint of legislation than has the American farmer. Your 
fight for beneficial legislation has run the gamut of unsympathetic 
Chief Executives. The Constitution of the United States was tor- 
tured by the Supreme Court in finding a way to invalidate the 
original Triple A. But let no one think that these reverses have 
cimmed the activities of the great majority of the farmers of the 
Nation. We realize that in President Roosevelt the farmer has a 
friend. Knowing that the present administration is willing to co- 
operate sympathetically in the solution of our problems, we wel- 
come the dawn of tomorrow, eager to carry on to the end that the 
American farmer may have his rightful place in the economic sun. 

I doubt that the most severe critic will challenge the statement 
that no permanent basis of economic well-being can be achieved in 
this land of plenty until the fundamental needs of our agricul- 
tural population are recognized and satisfied. Can there be any 
doubt that a greater national prosperity can be achieved only 
through a prosperous agriculture? Those leaders who assumed for 
years that the wants of the American farmer could be ignored 
while other industries were protected learned in 1932, to the ac- 
companying sorrow and tragedy of our Nation, that when agricul- 
ture fails our entire economic structure collapses. 

It would seem unlikely that in the face of so recent and bitter 
a lesson anyone would dare again raise a voice against efforts to 
better the lot of the farmer and to maké him once more an integral 
part of—and a moving force in—our economic system. Yet, scarcely 
more than a month ago, we observed the spectacle of blind and 
short-sighted interests attempting to scuttle the farm program on 
the shoals of petty, partisan, and piratical politics. 

Now, this was foolhardly on the part of the offenders, for the 
farm program is not a partisan question. It is an American ques- 
tion. And eternal condemnation will rest upon him who attempts 
to discredit and destroy a national farm plan by making it an 
issue in partisan politics. 

Review the history of the efforts of agricultural leaders to gain 
fair treatment—not advantage—for the farmer from a government 
which already had admitted its obligation to other groups in our 
national economy. You will find that the principle of surplus con- 
trol has been given the endorsement of leaders in the Republican 
and Democratic administrations for more than 10 years. It was 
Republican leadership in the Midwest who first advocated the con- 
trol of chronic surpluses. You will find that the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as well as previous farm legislation passed 
under the present administration, has enjoyed the voting support 
o: many sincere Republicans, as well as an overwhelming majority 
of Democrats. 

You will find upon investigation that in the farm crisis of 1932, 
and since that time, President Roosevelt has summoned farm lead- 
ers from ail sections of the Nation, without thought of politics, to 
work with legislators in preparing and enacting a farm program. 
Men like your own Ed O'Neal, and men like Earl C. Smith from 
my home State (Illinois) have been intimately associated with the 
farm dilemma from the beginning, and certainly no fair-minded 
person will challenge the sincerity of such men in their approach 
to the farm problem. They do not bicker along partisan lines. 
And, obviously, the real peril to agricultural legislative progress 
does not lie in that direction. 

No, my friends, the real threat which looms ahead of us is within 
our own ranks. Twenty percent of our opponents in their effort 
against control legislation are sincere in their opposition. With 
them I have no quarrel. The remaining 80 percent, however, are 
the spawn and followers of selfish and demagogic politicians. 
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Candor compels me at this moment to make the following ob- 
servation in passing. In my opinion there are politicians in Amer- 
ica who would wreck any agricultural program if such destruction 
would assure their return to political power. This is a type of 
public servant who is a constant threat to the fundamental princi- 
ples of free government. Fortunately, this group is in the 
minority. 

Iam convinced that the majority of the farmers are either whole- 
heartedly enthusiastic about the farm program or are sufficiently 
tolerant and sympathetic to temper their criticism until the current 
law has been given a fair chance to succeed or fail in the field of 
operation. 

I know, for example, that in my home State leaders of the farm 
movement predict that between 75 and 85 percent of the farmers 
eligible to cooperate will enlist in the 1939 program. 

This is an encouraging trend. Approximately 50 percent of those 
eligible cooperated in the 1938 program. There were several reasons 
for this low average. A recent survey disclosed that many failed 
to take advantage of the provisions of the act this year because 
the law was passed so late in the season that many either already 
had planted crops or failed to understand the provisions of the 
farm program. It is a reasonable assumption that, had the law been 
enacted several weeks or several months earlier, a far greater num- 
ber of farmers would have cooperated in the program. 

During the past few months the campaign of public education 
which has been undertaken by the Department of Agriculture, by 
farm advisers, and by organized farm association leaders is begin- 
ning to bear fruit. Already there is an increased comprehension 
among farmers in my district that the cry of “regimentation” and 
“dictatorship” raised by an antagonistic press was a red herring 
created for the sole purpose of destroying the farm program. 

If there is one quality the American farmer possesses above any 
other, it is the spirit of fair play, and he resents such partisan and 
inspired efforts to delude him. He has learned by now that there 
is no regimentation, no compulsion, connected with the farm bill, 
and that even marketing quotas cannot be placed in effect until 
two-thirds of the eligible producers in his particular field vote to 
impose them. In a nation governed by majority rule, there certainly 
can be no dictatorship in a provision which requires a two-thirds 
vote before it becomes effective. 

Every fair-minded individual agrees that there are imperfections 
in the 1938 Agricultural Adjustment Act. However, it must be 
remembered that this law has been on the statute books only 
since last February. It should not be blamed for the effects of 
two bumper crop years, nor for being launched in the midst of an- 
other excessive yield of basic commodities. Certainly the law 
could not affect prices when it had control neither over the huge 
carry-over from preceding years nor over the planting of the 1938 
crops. 

The primary objection frequently made to the program con- 
cerns the numerous and rigid regulations laid down by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in the administration of the act. Let it be 
understood that I do not attach any signal blame upon the Secre- 
tary for this procedure. Recognizing the vast problems of agri- 
culture as well as the delicate and complicated price structure of 
our agricultural economy, it was necessary for him to take every 
precaution of safety, and in so doing there were drafted rules and 
regulations which have proved to be unnecessary and which gave 
to the philosophy of the act unjust criticism and condemnation. 

Actual experience in the field along with a campaign of educa- 
tion is helping remove most of these complications. Advice and 
counsel from farm leaders throughout the Nation will further aid 
in ironing out these difficulties. I am pledged, when I go to the 
United States Senate, to use my power in an effort to remove use- 
less regulations and to urge a more liberal interpretation of those 
remaining. This, in my opinion, is the one necessary thing to aid 
in obtaining the maximum amount of cooperation from the farmer 
which is indispensable if the program is to succecd. 

Let me repeat that notwithstanding these defects the basic 
principles of this plan are economically sound and socially 
desirable. 

Congress will scon convene. A national election is coming along 
in 1940. I here and now prophesy that you will see all types and 
kinds of farm bills introduced during the next 2 years, the author of 
each claiming that his bill is the acme of perfection and that the 
farmers’ problems will be solved if they will but follow his discovery. 
Some of these men will be sincere, but I admonish you now ever 
to be on the lookout for the politician’s bill that would wreck any 
farm program for political and selfish purposes. 

As for myself, I shall continue to fight for the principles of the 
present act. I shall insist that it be given a fair trial at the bar of 
public opinion over a reasonable length of time. And it is my 
sincere hope that this great farm organization will continue with 
unity of thought, unity of action, unity of aim, and unity of plan 
along the far-reaching principles laid down in the Agricultural Ad- 
jJustment Act of 1938, for it must be remembered that yours is a 
mighty and forceful power in the success of farm legislation in 
America. 

I believe that my position with respect to the continuation of this 
program is shared by the great majority of the Members of Congress 
coming from the large metropolitan areas. The farmers of the 
Nation are indebted to these Representatives because of their legis- 
lative cooperation. The city dweller and the farmer realize that 
they are interdependent one upon the other for their economic 
security. The logic behind this statement was one of the moti- 
vating forces in the minds of the leaders who helped draft the 
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agricultural legislation and who worked so diligently for its 
Passage. 

In other words, the city dweller is dependent upon the farmer, 
not only as the producer of his food and raw materials, but as a 
customer for his goods, and when the farmer cannot buy, the 
manufacturer and shopkeeper cannot sell. Likewise, the farmer 
needs the market offered by the city as an outlet for his produce. 

And the farmer might well remember, in connection with cur- 
rent discussions of the wage and hour law, that the minimum- 
wage standards established under that law are designed to raise 
the purchasing level of a low-income group where the opportunity 
to increase the consumption of food by raising income is the 
greatest. 

Gradually, I believe, all sections and all interests in this Nation 
will come to the realization that to better the lot of any one group 
is to increase the welfare of all. And, in that light, I am firmly 
convinced that the present minority group which seeks to destroy 
an American agricultural program which protects the farmer by 
placing a degree of control upon surpluses of basic commodities 
will eventually see that it is only defeating its own ends by 
such a course. Until some genius, statesman, or economist dis- 
covers @ more equitable method of distribution of our surpluses, 
control is inevitable for the farmers’ success. 

Another important factor in the economic life of the American 
farmer is tied in closely with exports and imports. The historical 
background of this phase of the agricultural program is exceed- 
ingly interesting. There was a time in the history of the Amer- 
ican farmer when foreign nations purchased practically all of his 
surplus crops. But since the Great War we have become a cred- 
itor Nation, and that market has gradually disappeared, primarily 
because of the growth of nationalism in every Nation, with its 
attendant need for economic self-sufficiency, and also because of 
our tariff policy which resulted in nation after nation shutting out 
American products in retaliation against our own prohibitively 
high tariff wall. As a result of this economic warfare, the Amer- 
ican farmer found the trade doors of the world locked against him, 

The question as to what steps should be taken to unlock those 
doors arose in this administration. Experts on foreign trade were 
called for counsel and advice, and under the leadership of the unob- 
trusive and quiet Secretary of State, the Honorable Cordell Hull, 
this administration has negotiated a series of reciprocal-trade agree- 
ments with foreign nations to the end that the flow of commerce 
from this to other countries may be stimulated and that the Ameri- 
can farmer may once again take his place as an important factor 
in world trade. 

That this foreign trade remains an indispensable part of our 
national economy is proved by the fact that we had a foreign trade 
of more than $6,000,000,000 last year. And the best evidence that 
the reciprocal-trade agreements are producing beneficial results for 
the American farmer can be found in the fact that the value of 
American exports to the countries with which reciprocal-trade acrce- 
ments have been concluded has shown a greater rate of growth than 
to the nonagreement countries. 

And the peak of these negotiations was reached a few days ago 
in the signing of the agreement with Great Britain, the British 
Crown colonies, and Canada. This undoubtedly will advance our 
national welfare as world trade is expanded on a nondiscrimina- 
tory basis. 

I am convinced that the trade agreements represent a sound 
approach to the restoration of foreign trade. 

Yet there are certain competitive agricultural products imported 
from tropical countries which are now on the free list and are used 
for trading purposes to the disadvantage of the American farmer. 
On those items I favor placing an excise tax which will protect the 
American farmer from unfair discrimination. 

In conclusion, I should like to express another thought of what 
I conceive to be of national importance. We cannot forget that the 
frontiers of economic equality and social justice are as challenging 
and foreboding to us today as were the geographical frontiers to the 
pioneers of 49. There has never been a time in the history of the 
Nation when government has been more intriguing and complex 
than it is today, and yet I am one who believes that we are steadily 
marching forward toward the ideals of an economic democracy 
wherein all groups shall be afforded equality of opportunity and a 
fair share of the national income. Such an economic philosophy 
is necessary for fair and equitable American progress. In November 
1937, during the special session of Congress called by the President 
for the purpose of considering agriculture and labor legislation, I 
received from the voters of ilinois 10 times more complaints about 
business conditions than I did about agriculture or labor, and in 
discussing this question from the floor of the House I said in sub- 
stance that it seemed to me that the time had arrived in America 
when agriculture, labor, industry, and government should all move 
in harmony on the same front, and only by so doing could there be 
obtained for the American people the maximum benefits which they 
so justly deserve. Today I repeat that thought. I say boldly that 
industry, commerce, agriculture, labor, and government should be 
willing to sit around the table, calmly debating their problems, each 
making sacrifices, each admitting mistakes made, each tolerating the 
other’s point of view. With such procedure, I prophesy that these 
economic groups would produce an all-American program that will 
go far in solving the economic and social ills of this Nation. Such 
a united front with simple and rugged honesty in the foreground 
will open up a new era of cooperation which will be beneficial 
to our national welfare. It would seem that the President of the 
United States could well afford to call a conference of this kind in 
the interest of the public weal and national good. 
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fy friends, I have the utmost faith in the future of this Re- 
public. America will find the way. Just remember that America 
is young; America is virile; America is courageous, and she al- 
ways conquers when her cause is just. And in the solution of all 
these great problems, including agriculture, Americans will suc- 
cessfully work out their destiny within the Constitution of the 
United States and its priceless Bill of Rights to the end that a 
better day will come in America for the great masses. 


ADDRESS EY HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS, OF ILLINOIS, ON THE AMERICAN FARM 
BUREAU FEDERATION PROGRAM, WASHINGTON, D. C., FEBRUARY 11, 1939 


For the past two decades American agriculture has been engaged 
in a fight to survive. This has been an uphill battle. Ever in the 
vanguard of the struggle have been the corn farmers of Illinois 
and the Middle West who have contributed honest and intelligent 
leadership in attempting to reach the objective of economic equal- 
ity before the law for all classes and groups of citizens. The 
farmer merely wants his dollar to have equal purchasing power 
with all other industry and upon this premise is based the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration Act of 1938. 

In this discussion, I have been requested to talk about corn 
legislation. You should know that the present law seeks through 
quotas on corn and a schedule of mandatory loans to give to the 
farmer an element of stabilization in price structure. And while 
this law has only been on the statute books since last February, 
agricultural leaders in the Corn Belt are almost unanimously agreed 
that it is working with a remarkable degree of success. Economic 
prudence dictates that it be given a fair trial before the corn 
farmers of America listen to the siren song of these who would 
destroy this potential germ of progress and security. 

My friends, the battle waged for mandatory corn loans will not 
soon be forgotten by either the corn farmer or Members of Congress 
who participated in that legislative fight. It was a victory of con- 
siderable import, involving human elements and clashes along with 
the economic relationship of corn to basic commodities produced in 
different sections of cur Nation. The history of Government loans 
with corn as security is an interesting one. Back in October 1933 
corn was selling for 24 cents per bushel in my State. In other sec- 
tions it was used for fuel instead of coal because it was cheaper. 
Realizing that desperation had seized this commodity, President 
Roosevelt anncunced that corn loans would be made to farmers 
at 45 cents per bushel. 

Under this plan the Government loaned $121,000,000, and when 
corn was being plowed over the second time the following year the 
market price had arisen above the loan price. Miilions upon mil- 
lions of dollars thereby went into the farmers’ pockets instead of 
the speculators’. Every year since we have loaned millions of dol- 
lars to the American farmer with corn as the collateral. And to the 
lasting credit of the American farmer let it be recorded that not a 
single dollar was lost to the Federal Government on these discre- 
tionary corn loans. 

Now, it occurred to those in Congress representing corn commer- 
cial producing areas that if such an effect could be achieved with 
discretionary loans why could not an even greater degree of stabili- 
zaticn and comfort be effected by making the loans mandatory, so 
that each corn farmer, cooperating with the program, could look 
forward confidently to an era of stabilized prices and avert the risk 
of wild and uncertain fluctuations? 

With this thought in mind, we organized a Corn Belt block of 
Congressmen, and it was my privilege to lead this fight on and off 
the floor. Defeated in the House of Representatives by a narrow 
margin on a record vote, we pushed onward and laid our cause 
before the conferees of the House and Senate. They finally re- 
ported a bill including mandatory corn loans and a decrease in 
corn quotas. 

Now, my friends, there is a salient lesson in this review. It is 
that our purpose was only achieved through unity of thought and 
action. Democrats and Republicans alike, separated by geographi- 
cal distances, united in a common aim and stuck by their guns 
until we gained our point. Without such cohesion and sincerity 
of purpose the loan feature would have failed and the market price 
of corn, in my opinion, today would not be over 30 cents per bushel. 

I am certain that my friends of cotton and wheat will agree that 
this victory was not gained at the expense of either, for corn is 
unique in that 85 percent of the corn produced is for feeding pur- 
poses and only a negligible amount is represented in ‘export trade. 
Corn is not dependent upon the world price. The Liverpool market 
does not fix the price for corn as it does for cotton and wheat. The 
price of corn is fixed by the American market; and in addition to 
this we placed safeguards in the bill, through marketing quotas, 
which protect both the Government and the corn farmer by making 
certain that surpluses will not in the future glut the market and 
depress the price, thereby jeopardizing Government credit extended 
in these loans 

While this legislation is not perfect, the basic philosophy of the 
law is sound. It should be protected, and under no circumstances 
hould any corn farmer of this Nation be deceived with some 
fantastic and impractical plan. 

Just remember this—we have a program. It is working; and eas 

Member of the United States Senate I shall continue to champion 

> philosophy of the control of the chronic surpluses of the basic 

mmodities of this Nation until some statesman or scholar pro- 
duces a spark of genius which will rectify the economic flaws of 
ur current system of distribution. 

Before the Congress of the United States is a measure known as 
st-of-production bill. Several United States Senators sin- 
cerely believe in it. Certainly no one can quarrel with its objec- 
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tives. Hearings have been held during the last 10 days. As a 
member of the Agriculture Committee I have listened closely to 
the witnesses and have participated in the examination. I confess 
I have little enthusiasm for the bill, for the following reasons: 

(1) It would repeal the present Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration Act, including the corn-loan feature. 

(2) It would place a barrier on 49 commodities in this country 
which would prohibit the import of a single pound or bushel of 
any of these commodities from foreign nations. Such a tariff is 
far more reaching and abominable in its ramifications than the 
Smoot-Hawley Act of a few years ago. It would be the signal for 
retaliation by every world power. 

(3) It would abrogate the reciprocal trade agreement policy of 
this administration, which, in my opinion, is the only way to 
regain our foreign trade. 

(4) It would require a degree of regimentation of the American 
farmer and of those to whom he sells his produce never dreamed 
of by Members of Congress or responsible farm leaders. 

(5) Yesterday the Secretary of Agriculture, the Honorable Henry 
Wallace, testified in open session that it would cost annually 
$150,000,000 to administer it. From my own personal knowledge of 
the bill and what it seeks to do, I am confident that under ro 
circumstances could it be properly administered, and that in the 
end it would defeat its own purpose. 

And lastly, it would practically destroy our soil-conservation 
program. No more essential service can be rendered to this Nation 
than the planting of soil-conserving crops. Successful farmers have 
no delusion about that statement. They seek to make two ears of 
corn grow upon a spot where only one grew before. This is a noble 
ambition and augurs well for the future of this country, because 
—_ — and contentment are closely allied with the fertility 
of the soil. 


The American Ideal of Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES L. McNARY 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 16, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES J. DAVIS, OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1939 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the distinguished senior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Davis] at the general alumni meeting, Temple 
University, in the city of Philadelphia, Pa., on the occasion of 
Founders’ Day exercises, February 15, 1939. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


Temple University is the continued radiance of one man— 
Russell Herman Conwell. His light and glorious spirit of adventure 
still live on in our lives today. Probably the best known lecture 
in the annals of American literature is Conwell’s masterpiece— 
Acres of Diamonds. More than any other man he called on us to 
find distinction and satisfaction in the common experiences of the 
daily routine. Conwell was possessed by one all-absorbing idea. 
His ideal of education was to find your opportunity in your own 
back yard, in the path just before you, in the person at your right 
hand, and in every challenge of the immediate and the present. 
This has become the accepted pattern of our national way of life. 
This is truly the American ideal of education. It is learning by 
doing. 

Indeed, the histcric experience of the American people is a con- 
firmation of this ideal. The United States was settled by pioneers 
who had one great idea. They insisted on taking what they had 
and making the most of it. They started their settlements along 
the Atiantic seaboard, then crossed the Alleghenies, then pushed on 
to the Mississippi and thence to the great Northwest and to Cali- 
fornia and Texas. The westward movement was progressive, one 
step leading to another, and one base of settlement secured as the 
necessary aid to that adjoining it. One settlement was the proving 
ground for others. The pioneers learned how to conquer this 
mighty continent in the school of experience, content to be schooled 
on cne frontier before moving to another. My father had the 
essence of this big idea in mind when he used to caution me while 
I was picking berries. He told me to pick the berries closest at 
hand, to pick the bushes clean, and not to spend my time running 
all over the patch. 

Conwell’s American ideal of education was essentially based on 
the belief that men create opportunities for themselves. A man is 
expected to take what is at hand and make it productive. And, 
with that keen, practical insight which characterized him, Con- 
well knew that advancement for youth comes not only in academic 
halis but also in the school of experience. 
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America is suffering from the spirit of defeat comparable to 
that which hung over the land during the days of my early man- 
hood. I remember vividly the panic and depression of 1893. I 
had been working in the mills, and with the coming depression 
they closed down, and I was left without work. Those were days 
when the American frontier of free land had been closed up. Many 
said that the great days of our Nation were over and that we could 
expect but little of the future. But they proved to be false 
prophets. A few years later came the automobile and the entire 
new industrial development which it was destined to bring. Some 
years later came radio, and again a new industrial frontier was 
opened. Now television is at hand. Still there are those who say 
that there are no new frontiers to cross; that the Nation has 
come to the end of its pioneer possibilities, and warn us against 
looking around for any more “acres of diamonds” or startling back 
yards to be surveyed. The spirit of defeatism has spread over the 
land, which in itself is the most un-American thing I know about 
our citizens today. 

Pessimism is quite contrary to the American ideal of education 
which involves an inexhaustible range of choices such as must con- 
stantly be presented to a free people, if they are to continue to 
grow. And yet there are many forces in the world today, spread- 
ing their influences throughout our own land, which deny the 
possibility of new opportunities and choices. A deadening fatal- 
ism, a new political determinism is sweeping over us. Attacks 
have been launched at the essential principles of free choice, which 
is the essence of democracy. Especially is this evident among the 
most enterprising part of our citizenship, agricultural and busi- 
ness enterprise. The merchant and the farmer are always those 
who take the fundamental chances of loss or gain. And these are 
the ones who are suffering most largely today because of the re- 
striction of economic opportunities imposed upon them. Govern- 
ment seldom takes a risk because government invariably plays 
with other people’s money. But the merchant and the farmer take 
the risk, for when they venture forth they have to operate on their 
own financial resources. The Government may undertake an enter- 
prise and fail and yet continue on. But if a private enterprise 
fails, the adversity is ordinarily fatal and no further chances are 
offered. It is therefore essential that such choices as are offered 
to private business, the manufacturer, the merchant, and the 
farmer, shall be on such terms as to give a genuine inducement 
for profit. Otherwise we might as well lay Conwell’s Acres of 
Diamonds on the shelf; it will have no further significance for us. 
I hope never to live to see that day dawn in America. 

We have been trying to spend our way to prosperity these many 
years. Lump-sum appropriations have been made with the same 
ease with which Aladdin rubbed his magic lamp. The results 
have not been so fruitful. The average American citizen has come 
to realize that to spend or not to spend is no longer a partisan 
issue. Common sense and ordinary prudence caution a return to a 
larger degree of individual and social responsibility. Certainly, if 
neither the individual citizen nor the Government has an eye for 
the final day of reckoning we shall all end in the dog house. 

Much of this public spending has been channeled through gov- 
ernmental agencies which have had no chart of experience for their 
operations. Frankly, they have been experiments. As a member 
of the Joint Congressional Committee for the Investigation of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority I have had an opportunity to witness 
the reckless and irresponsible way in which public funds have thus 
been spent. We have listened to mruch talk about the benefits of 
Government investments in this way. This sort of talk does not 
inspire confidence. If this talk about Government investment in 
economic developments is to be taken seriously, these projects 
should be required to stand on their own investment worth. Let 
them be presented to the public as a field for private investment, 
with bond issues arranged on definite terms for amortization. Let 
the public be assured that the Government will supervise the busi- 
ness transactions of these large corporate ventures in such a way 
that the taxpayers may know they shall never be called upon to 
supply a shortage. If these Government investments are as sound 
as some now tell us, certainly the individual investor wiil gladly 
seek a stake in them. Otherwise they deserve to fail for lack of 
social value. 

We have here in Pennsylvania a number of worthy projects which 
operate on the basis of their own productive worth. Examples may 
be found in the Port of Philadelphia Authority, the Philadelphia 
Bridge, and, more recently, the Pennsylvania Turnpike Commis- 
sion. This is the use of corporate authority under Government 
sponsorship for great economic developments which exceed the 
ordinary ranges of private enterprise and yet can be made to oper- 
ate profitably if given public sanction. In the case of the Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike Commission, the initial financing has come from 
a grant of $26,000,000 by the Public Works Administration and a 
loan of $35,000,000 by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
Were the entire project carried on a loan basis it would entail no 
burden whatsoever on taxpayers. In its long-time operations it 
will become self-supporting as a toll highway, with four lanes 
connecting Harrisburg and Pittsburgh, expecting to give employ- 
ment to 25,000 men for a period of 2 years. All these jobs and 
pay rolls will be provided without any cost to the State of Penn- 
sylvania. As a public highway the Pennsylvania Turnpike with 
all of its improvements will become the property of the State. 


Tolls to be collected from users of the highway will be applied to 


amortization of bonds issued for the cost of building the road. 
This is a practical application of Russell Conwell’s principle of 
life. Build something worth while for yourself in your own back 
yard. 


Youth has a right to expect that government will adjust itself 
to the needs of agriculture, labor, and industry so as to restore 
conditions that make for full work opportunities. Government 
cannot compel a man to work if he lacks the ambition to provide 
for himself, but government can help to produce the conditions 
which will enable the energetic, able-bodied citizen to help him- 
self. For youth the economic strigency of the present decade 
is a matter of first importance. Both the present and the future 
of our young people is being badly conditioned by the political 
restrictions now unnecessarily imposed on American labor, agri- 
culture, and industry by a top-heavy Government spending 
program. 

Low employment opportunities is the point at which the Amer- 
ican ideal of education involving many free choices meets its 
greatest obstacle. It is no longer possible for the college or the 
university to regard unemployment in the cold light of a labo- 
ratory observation. For unemployment is putting a blight on the 
entire educational process. What does it profit a student to spend 
his years in educational halls in pursuit of skills and training 
Which he will never be called upon to use? Why should a young 
man put himself or his parents to the expense of advanced edu- 
cation if it will not give him a reasonable assurance of econcmic 
security such as has been found in this country for the greater 
part of our national life? These are no longer bold questions. 
They are the questions which a large percentage of our young 
people are now compelled to ask themselves every year. And the 
answer to that question has caused a distress and anxiety which 
if not met with a sane reply will bear heavily on the foundations 
of our Republic in the years to come. 

If Conwell were here on the American scene today, what would he 
say? I believe he would tell us to hold firm to the foundations of 
our American heritage. He would counsel us to remember the 
blessings of the past under a liberty tempered by law. He would 
call us to a sense of our individual responsibility. He would again 
tell us to cease wandering all around the world looking for the gifts 
of magic and insist that we begin by the sweat of our own brow to 
labor for and find wealth in our own back yards. 

I do not believe that Conwell devoted his life to the establishment 
of Temple University because he desired oncoming generations of 
students to attempt to substitute academic learning for the rich 
privileges of personal initiative and glorious struggle. This school 
had its birth in the soul of a man who loved to battle for his ideals, 
one who found exaltation in winning victories. Conwell knew that 
the university is not all of life, but the beginning of life. He knew 
that the blessings of theory require the added blessings of practical 
experience. Certainly Conwell would be the last man in America 
to advocate an educational system which would hang an unbearable 
weight of taxation on its citizens. As a practical man he would 
advocate that life itself, labor, and industry accept the major part of 
responsibility for training in specific tasks. Surely we have had 
enough of that kind of vocational training which seeks to imple- 
ment the hands of the students with the toys of the classroom 
while they are denied the mental versatility required when they 
reach the actualities of the factory and the workshop. 

The restriction of the American ideal of life and education occa- 
sioned by unemployment has been undeniably serious. However, 
it is not as bad as would befall us should we be forced to endure 
the calamity of war, for war represents a complete negation of free 
choice. In time of war there is but one pattern of thought for the 
Nation, and that is military necessity. We have been paying the 
costs of the last war in broken bodies, maimed minds, interrupted 
life plans, and countless billions of dollars. We have been paying 
and shali continue to pay. If by paying more for the last war we 
could be led to a measure of national stability which would forever 
set us against entrance into any foreign war, I should favor the 
increased appropriations at once. In fact, I have long protested 
the so-called Economy Act, which took out its spite on our veterans 
and underpaid Government employees, only to be followed there- 
after by such a deluge of public spending as the Nation had never 
before known. I have no sympathy with those who seek to involve 
us in foreign strife. I was glad to receive over 25,000 letters and 
telegrams this last month urging that the United States remain 
neutral. Our hearts and our votes belong to peace. 

I have steadfastly followed a program to keep our country out of 
war. This I believe to be the first obligation of every loyal Ameri- 
can. I am committed to the ideal of genuine neutrality. I have 
always accepted the teachings of George Washington, who warned 
against becoming involved in foreign entanglements. I believe our 
first duty now as American citizens should be to refrain from taking 
any attitude which might involve our country in war. Let us keep 
America strong and at peace within ourselves and with the rest of 
the world. 


Our unsolved problems of unemployment and relief still have 
first claim on our attention. Although my heart goes out in sym- 
pathy to every oppressed and needy group throughout the entire 
world, my first obligation as an American citizen is to devote 
myself to the utmost in order that peace, good will, and full work 
opportunities may be established for the unemployed millions of 
my fellow citizens. I know of no problem in the world today that 
is so vital to world peace and international security as our own 
unsolved unemployment problem. When we achieve sufficient na- 
tional statesmanship to afford an adequate solution to this grave 
problem, we might possibly then be in a better position to advise 
the other countries of the world how they are to run their own 
business. Until then let us humbly refrain from calling them 
names or needlessly deriding them. 
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During recent years human conflict has increased in every part 
of the world. It has increased in our own land. There has been 
less of good will and more af war. There is now a desperate need 
for peace, lest the world continue on to unspeakable tragedy. It is 
not enough that we say we hate war. It is true that a great ma- 
jority of the American people do hate war. We must continue to 
feel that way and at the same time do something constructive for 
the cause of peace. 

Believing in good will and peace, I have introduced a Senate 
joint resclution, No. 47, seeking the authorization of the coinage 
of 1-cent pieces to symbolize peace. If this bill is enacted, it will 
mean that every cent piece in circulation in our land will be dedi- 
cated to peace. And if every American penny is dedicated to 
peace, it ought to spell the difference between peace and war as 
far as our country is concerned. 

I hope that this bill becomes the law of the land. I hope that 
whenever a penny comes into your hand you will think of it as a 
peace penny. Every cent in the United States Treasury will then 
be the agent of gocd will and peace. This is my sincere hope. 


The peace penny will also mean that more pennies will be con-- 


tributed to the institutions which seek actively to maintain peace 
and human relations. The school, the church, the voluntary or- 
ganization in every field of American life will receive more because 
they are all devoted to the cause of peace. I trust that Temple 
University will be able most liberally to increase its endowment in 
honor of Russell Conwell with millions of these peace pennies. 

The American standard of life and education rests on individual 
liberty which is our priceless heritage. This liberty of choice and 
action is guaranteed us under the Constitution of the United 
States. This protection becomes increasingly imperative. Every 
school, church, and voluntary organization in the land leans heav- 
ily on the constitutional safeguard of its local and individual 
liberties. And without this bulwark of liberty all of us would 
quickly be thrown into the maelstrom of confusion and tyranny. 
I cannot understand how any American citizen who truly loves 
our independent centers of research and education could be party 
to any attempt to undermine or subvert our constitutional prin- 
ciple of government. And yet, strangely enough, under the ban- 
ners of liberalism this has been attempted and the attack con- 
tinues. Therefore, it becomes a matter of conscience with every 
individual American who desires to preserve our traditional ideal 
of life and education, that no comfort or aid be given to the 
enemies of our Republic. Let us with one accord seek to uphold 
the way of life in which this great university was established in 
keeping with the precious traditions of its founder. 


The Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, JR. 
CF WISCONSIN 
SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 16, 1939 


IN THE 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. GERALD P. NYE, OF NORTH DA- 
KOTA, FEBRUARY 12, 1939 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp an address delivered 
by the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Nye] over 
the radio on Sunday, February 12, in which he discussed 
the forcign policy of the United States. 

There being no cbjection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 


The present threat of world war is quite entirely traceable to the 
Treaty of Versailles, our reward for having won the last war. With- 
out that treaty there would be no place for a Hitler today. In view 
of our past experience with Europe, our foreign policy should be 
one devoid of playing any favorites in Europe, devoid of help or 
encouragement to any side or any nation threatened with war, at 
least, until two positive conditions prevail. The first condition is 
that those who won the loot from the last war shall have tried to 
accomplish better understanding by offering to sit down around the 
table and adjust the injustices of that Treaty of Versailles, knowing 
they are going to have to give up something which is theirs, not 
only that which belongs to others. That condition can prevail only 
upon Engiand’s will. To think of our getting into another foreign 
mess for the sake of trying to keep the injustices we helped win the 
last time ought to be repulsive to every American. The second con- 
dition essential before we aiter the kind of foreign policy I have 
suggested is that there can be reasonable chance, if our coopera- 

ith other so-called democracies ultimately leads to war, that 
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So much, for the moment, as to what our foreign policy ought 
to be. Definitely that is not our policy today. What is our policy? 
Please note that I am asking the question. Frankly, I don’t know 
what it is. There are public pronouncements of policy from time 
to time but the pronounced policy does not always square with our 
actions; they often conflict and contradict. Such policy is danger- 
ous—so dangerous as to convince many that a war now in Europe 
would quite guarantee our participation in it. 

Why do I say our policy is dangerous? 

First. Because the power to make and conduct foreign policy is 
the power to make war. There can be such conduct of policy as 
leaves no alternative to Congress than that of declaring war to 
save face for the country and its leader. Congress should have 
closest knowledge of what is our foreign policy. 

Second. There is danger in a policy which causes a foreign na- 
tion to feel that we are promoting a world cause and are inviting 
other nations to join in the fight. We talk of the need of rallying 
to the side of England and France in defense of democracy. But 
we are startled to find Premier Chamberlain, in a cool, deliber- 
ate manner, telling the House of Commons that England might 
give consideration to joining the Roosevelt program to defend 
democracy. Whose war is this next one to be, England’s or ours? 

Third. Ours is a frightfully dangerous policy which finds us 
talking about “no entangling alliances,” while the French Air 
Minister, speaking of the recent airplane deal, is saying to the 
Chamber of Deputies of France (as quoted in the New York Times 
of February 1): 

“I cannot permit this deal in America to be attacked. Our con- 
tracts in America are meeting our entire satisfaction. And I take 
this opportunity of thanking the great American democracy and 
its leader President Roosevelt for the way they have shown that 
they are thinking of only one thing in this matter—how best to 
serve France.” 

Then, again, what is to be said of a foreign policy that lets 
us be party with England and France to a process in Spain that 
can only enlarge upon the power of the dictatorships that we pre- 
tend so much to fear and insist must be stopped? What dicta- 
torships do we dislike? What democracies do we like? It is dan- 
gerous policy, to say the least. 

The most recent public pronouncement of foreign policy produces, 
among others, these words: “We are in favor of the maintenance of 
world trade for everybody—all nations—including ourselves.” Can 
this mean anything other than that, in the event of war abroad, we 
are going to once again insist upon that which does not exist in 
time of war, namely, freedom of the seas? I insist that any such 
policy is dangerous and an immediate invitation to war. 

Why is the foreign policy dangerous? Let us read another line in 
the pronouncement of the President before his press conference 10 
days ago, when he declared it to be our pclicy to peacefully “main- 
tain political, economic, and social independence of all nations in 
the world.” This can mean anything or nothing. Certainly our 
Official actions of late have not shown us to be especially peaceful 
toward the political, economic, and social independence of some 
parts of the world. 

Again, any foreign policy that calls upon our Government and its 
agents to “make faces” and call names across the Atlantic is hardly 
ready for defining as a safe and sane policy. 

A dangerous foreign policy? What of a policy by those who ask 
us now to start fortifying Guam, just after these very same people 
have enthusiastically sponsored our freedom from the Philippines, 
where we already have an $80,000,000 fortification and preparation? 
If our foreign policy is one requiring this, how many more islands 
thousands of miles away must we ultimately fortify to protect Guam 
that is to be fortified to protect the Philippines? 

Why should we, the world power that least needs to fear attack, 
more happily armed with a natural defense against attack than any 
power—why should we be asked to be out in the front lines of this 
present mad armament race, unless our foreign policy is one calling 
for something more than defense against attack? 

I say our foreign policy—whatever it is—is a dangerous one when 
knowledge of what that policy may be is dependent upon the crash 
from the skies of an air bomber—the crash revealing the existence 
in the country of a secret foreign mission witnessing secret demon- 
stration of products over the protests of our own military experts. 

And, finally, no undertaking of foreign policy packs more danger 
for America from democracy’s worst enemy, war, than a policy that 
seeks profit and gain from other pecple’s wars and preparation for 
war. The most jealous defender of the President will not under- 
take to deny that we are out after this kind of profit. We've heard 
much about the desirability of the aircraft trade which England 
and France were ready to place with us. We hear the talk about 
what business and what chance for labor an expenditure by France 
for planes will mean. 

Pause here for just a moment and try to compare present declared 
policy with that declared in 1937 in that great and famous chau- 
tauqua speech in which the President said, while depicting 
influences that took us into the last war: 

“* * * production for a war market may give immense for- 
tunes to a few men; for the Nation as a whole it produces dis- 
aster. * * * If we face the choice of profits or peace, the 
Nation will answer—must answer—‘We choose peace.’”’ 

That was our foreign policy 18 months ago. What shall we say 
of our policy today, when we find the same maker of policy enthus- 
ing about our chance for commercial gain from supplying aircraft 
to certain nations? Conflict. Contradiction. What is our foreign 
policy? 
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Whatever may be said concerning the merit of selling planes 
abroad, there is one result—a war maker, inevitable. Suppose we 
build up our productive capacity to supply the wants in aircraft of 
France, England, and ourselves. For the moment that will afford 
a prosperity for some. But with these wants supplied, what then 
of the industry? How then shall we keep it going and ready for 
emergency? How shall we continue the opportunity and prosperity 
in that field? Will we not be having to enlarge more upon our 
foreign trade in that industry? 

Why, under that policy I can see the day coming when we shall be 
eager to supply Germany and Italy and Japan with the latest thing 
in pursuit, combat, and bomber planes in order that our prosperity 
may not be interrupted. And don’t lose sight of the fact that 
every time we sell a plane to a foreign power, the obligation is 
upon us to produce one more for our own national defense. 

Once we develop a trade, we find it hard to give it up. Build 
up a nice foreign trade in planes while nations prepare for war, 
then what is to be our practice after war comes? Will we again 
try to stay out of other people’s wars while at the same time 
trying to keep all this foreign trade in contraband? That question 
is already answered for those who have the faintest recollection 
of how this trade and our developed appetite for the profit from 
war and preparation for war served us when 20 years ago we went 
to war against our declared purpose and judgment. 

So I go back to where I began, with expression of the wish 
that we might have a mind-our-own-business foreign policy, at 
least until that time when certain conditions should prevail. And 
I wish mightily that we might have fortification of that kind of 
policy in the form of more light to be thrown upon our foreign 
plans, @ more open ear to our experience of the past, a more 
mandatory policy of neutrality and enforcement of the neutrality 
law, strict embargoes against a trade boom based on war and 
preparation for it, a sure prevention of individual profit from war, 
and finally, a constitutional right with the people to determine by 
referendum when we shall again engage in a foreign war in which 
we are not yet attacked. 





Permanent Public-Works Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 16, 1939 


STATEMENT BY HON. JAMES M. MEAD, OF NEW YORK 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement by myself on the 
subject of a permanent public-works policy. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to 
be printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


The time is opportune to consider more definite steps toward the 
establishment of a permanent public-works policy. 

During the past 514 years this Nation has carried on a tremendous 
public-works recovery program, which has been eminently success- 
ful in accomplishing its purposes. 

Its success has been due to the diligence, ability, and industry 
of thousands of public officials throughout the Nation who have 
exerted commendable efforts in this important public service. 

It is time for an accounting. It is time for intelligent, careful 
planning. It is time to consolidate our gains and to place the 
benefit of our experience at the disposal of the Nation. 

Our first task is to eliminate the term “emergency.” Crises pro- 
duce emergencies—emergencies, if not met with fortitude and 
remedial action, breed panic. Such was the state of the Nation 
when new leadership was chosen to take over the affairs of the 
Government in 1933. 

In that emergency there was little time for planning—action 
was needed and was fortunately forthcoming. 

Some of the measures then adopted failed and were displaced. 
Others, their worth proven both by time and by public acceptance, 
were continued and are today rendering valuable service to the 
people, to an extent that they should no longer be regarded as 
temporary or “emergency” agencies. 

Among the foremost in value of these efforts has been the Federal 
Emergency Administration of Public Works. Created in the rush 
of the historic 100-day session, it came into being as a recovery 
measure to stimulate heavy industry and to create employment 
through the construction of useful public works. Time has proven 
that the resultant gains have been noteworthy. 

In my own State of New York, 1933 found public works at a 
virtual standstill. Children were being taught in antiquated 


school buildings; overerowded cities suffered from inadequate 
disposal of sewage; the sick could not find ample hospital facili- 
ties for their care; transportation was hampered by lack of proper 
traffic facilities and bridges. These needs were known, but no 
remedy was planned—nothing expressed beyond the pious hope 
that some day we will be able to do something. 

Pitched into this the Federal Emergency Administration of 
Public Works, without precedent or guide, developed businesslike 
methods in handling its task. Action was initiated by local govern- 
ment units, construction was carried on by private enterprise, 
materials came from private industry, work was efficiently, eco- 
nomically, and effectively carried out. Requirements for a prac- 
tical, effective program were met. 

In my State local governmental units have undertaken over a 
half billion dollars’ worth of needed public works, creating upward 
of 623,000,000 man-hours of work in private industry. At the 
present moment tens of thousands of men are at their accustomed 
jobs, at their accustomed wages, working on the current program. 

The program has been successful. I learn of the high estimate 
of P. W. A. by local officials everywhere in my State. Statistical 
proof of the popularity of the program is .indicated by the fact 
that when last June Congress authorized Administrator Ickes to 
receive applications and to make P. W. A. grants of 45 percent to 
worth-while projects, from New York along came 775 requests for 
aid in construction to cost three-quarters of a billion dollars. 
Yet funds were available for only 232 projects to cost somewhat 
over a hundred million dollars. Judging from communications 
I have received, many of the remaining proposed projects are now 
much needed. 

While the P. W. A. program has, without question, been carried 
on efficiently, yet certain intangible losses have been sustained. 
These losses stem from the appropriations styled as “emergency,” 
each bearing a deadline which takes effect inexorably a few 
months after it has passed the Congress. 

The spur of speed—and more speed—has allowed slight oppor- 
tunity for the full development of studies in the use of funds; 
for the planned development of areas; or for long-term use. 
My native district in western New York is fortunate in being 
among the first to attempt long-range planning, yet we, too, 
have suffered under the lash of rapidly expiring time. Through- 
out the Nation the emergency deadlines have forced employment 
and construction to be utilized almost entirely on just the most 
obviously needed local projects. The result has been taking care 
of immediate needs of employment quickly, of building the most 
sorely needed projects, but it has prohibited the best use and 
integration of facilities. Effective planning and proper design 
have suffered in many good projects forced into construction by 
arbitrary date limitations. Project after project has been launched 
in midwinter, where, with opportunity for proper planning the 
structures might have been closed in before the winter season, 
thereby affording more employment when it was most needed. 
Repeatedly we have made almost superhuman demands on P. W. A. 
personnel. 

We have always had public works. We wrested the country 
from the wilderness by public works. Through public works we 
provided schools for our children, hospitals and institutions for 
our sick and indigent. We are civilized in part by reason of our 
public works. As our country continues its development our 
building of public facilities must continue with it. 

It is time then for us to consider capitalizing on the success of 
our federally-aided public-works program. If we will correlate all 
our experience into a well-integrated national policy, we will pro- 
vide a better balance to our national economy. 

Let us recognize that there always will be fluctuating periods in 
our national employment and in the cost of construction. Let us 
resolve to gear our public-works program to that cycle, so that we 
will build when prices are low and when men and mills need em- 
ployment. Let us plan to ease off when men are scarce, when 
prices are high, and when mills are operating at capacity. That 
will be the result of intelligent planning—planning that will offer 
a measure of security to our great labor and industrial resources, 
and at the same time provide a prudent, practical program at a 
minimum of public cost. 

To effectuate this let us erase the word “emergency” from the 
Public Works Administration. Let this bulwark against unem- 
ployment operate on a normal, continuing businesslike basis. Let 
P. W. A. examine the worth-while project applications they now have 
on hand and evaluate them for use should the country’s economy 
be in need of further aid to speed it toward recovery. Let P. W. A. 
encourage communities to plan ahead, to have plans prepared so 
that their most needed public works may be put into prompt con- 
struction when the economic cycle begins to swing down. Thus 
the shock of a depression may be cushioned before it gathers 
uncontrollable momentum. We should likewise instruct the 
agency to taper its program when the upswing is felt. 

If we take this action, we will have an agency to which Congress 
may turn at any time and demand a well thought out, well de- 
veloped program; one that can be put underway within a few days. 
Congress can then take steps to effectuate it. But this can only 
be done if we take off the tag and methods of “emergency” and put 
in their place the integrated, careful development that comes with 
permanency. 

This is the task to which we must now address ourselves on 
behalf of the people of this Nation. 
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Woodrow Wilson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. SMATHERS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 16, 1939 


ADDRESS BY DR. JAMES T. SHOTWELL DELIVERED BEFORE 
THE WOODROW WILSON FOUNDATION TO COMMEMORATE 
THE EIGHTY-SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF HIS BIRTH ON 
DECEMBER 28, 1938 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have published in the Appendix of the REcorp an 
address by Dr. James T. Shotwell on the subject of Wood- 
row Wilson’s place in history. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


It is the custom and privilege of democracies to deal harshly 
with their great men. This has its good as well as its bad side. 
While it may keep us from reaching the goal set before us by our 
leaders, it also saves us from getting lost on the way. While 
it may delay progress and confuse our minds, it is also our protec- 
tion against that kind of leadership which encroaches on the lib- 
erties of the people until it rides roughshod over them. 

The history of the United States is not singular in this respect; 
but it supplies outstanding examples in the case of those whose 
names stand highest among its immortals. Even Washington did 
not escape partisan attack, and felt it so keeniy that he was re- 
ported to have said to his Cabinet in 1793 that he “would rather 
be in his grave than in his present situation.” Jefferson, although 


more buffeted by political storms, ended his Presidency with strong | 


expressions of popular support; yet just before leaving the Presi- 
dency he wrote to a friend, “Never did a prisoner released from his 
chains feel such relief as I feel in shaking off the shackles of 
power.” As for Lincoln, all the world knows how the pent-up bit- 
terness against his far-visioned and magnanimous spirit showed 
itself in the malice of the era of reconstruction. There was there- 
fore nothing new in history for the reaction against the leadership 
of Woodrow Wilson to take the form not only of disavowing his 
policies in world affairs but of discounting his statesmanship. 

But if democracies can be unfair and unjust they at least have 
this advantage over autocracies that they keep at hand the means 
for redress in a free public opinion. To be sure, cpinion cannot be 
free so long as it is bound by prejudices that are the lasting echo 
of old convictions. But when situations arise that are similar to 
those of the past, and grave crises confront the country once more, 
it is the first duty of patriotism to reexamine the old issues to see 
if in the heat of political debate decisions have been taken that 
need to be reconsidered. 

This is just what is happening in the United States today. 
Mlitarism is once more menacing the free peoples of the world, 
both by war and the threat of it. The crisis is not presented to us 
in the same terms as in 1917, for history never repeats itself, but it 
is perhaps even more threatening than then; for it uses the arts 
of peace as well as the science of war to dominate unoffending 
nations. While Japan pursues its ruthless conquest of China as a 
first step toward the realization of the greatest oriental empire 
of all time, and Mussolini endangers the peace of Europe, Hitler 
wins for enslaved Germany the greatest triumph of its history by 
the use of terror. 

The answer of the American people to this threatening swagger 
of militarism throws a strong light upon the fateful decision of 
1917. We are arming against it to an extent that everyone knows 
is ruinous but everyone accepts as necessary. In 1917 militarism 
had already unleashed its attack, challenging our sovereign rights 


by unlimited submarine warfare that brought the terrors of | 


anarchy on all the seven seas, at a time when its legions were in- 
vincible on land as well. Does anyone who looks around him 
today and measures our unshaken purpose to preserve our liber- 
ties and our institutions, believe that Woodrow Wilson misin- 
terpreted the mind and spirit of America when he closed his war 
message to Congress with the words of Martin Luther: “God 
helping her, she can do no other.” In recent years the charge 
has been made that we were tricked into the war by Wall Street 
and allied propogenda. That there were bankers who shared the 
common concern over the possible triumph of German militarism 
is true and is to their credit. But it was Indiana and the farm- 


to Wall Street, which first filed up the quotas of the draft. That 
there was propaganda no cone denies, but the acts of Germany 
poke louder than words. 

But neither the preparations for war going on in the world 
today, nor the resort to war in 1917, is the real test of states- 
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manship. It is hard to imagine any President of the United States | 


who would have refused to meet the challenge thrown at us by 
Germany with a duplicity and insolence patent to all. The 
tribunal of history is not likely to pause long in judgment over 
this fact, that a President who had long endured abuse for his 
pacifism became the flaming prophet of a great crusade. The real 
test lies in his conduct of the war and his plans for the peace 
which was to follow. 

There had been lack of previous military preparations, for which 
Wilson’s critics, with some justice, have held him responsible. 
But the historian will recall how, from week to week, and then 
from month to month, throughout the war, economists and students 
of public affairs kept pointing out that the war could not possibly 
last longer and, if it had come to an end as at first seemed likely, 
America would have been stronger to have kept its peacetime re- 
sources undiminished so as to serve the world and itself richly in 
the vast process of reconstruction. But these calculations proved 
false, and we had to improvise our military power. Although inevi- 
table mistakes were made, two great achievements must be credited 
to the Commander in Chief of our armed forces. A wartime gov- 
ernment was built up alongside the old civilian structure, and in it 
Wilson disregarded party lines, appointing such Republicans as 
Schwab, Stettinius, Vanderlip, and Hoover, because of their admin- 
istrative capacity, to work alongside Democrats in vast new struc- 
ture of national industrial mobilization. In this work, in which the 
President cut through red tape, rearranged bureaus, and created war 
boards, he showed a degree of statesmanship for which history has 
not yet done him justice. A survey of the European governments 
during the war shows that, without copying their devices, Wilson 
worked out for us here the plan which proved most effective there. 
On this count history has already given its verdict: Wilson, while 
not a great administrator, was a great Executive, and that is what a 
nation needs in time of crisis. 

The next point is the one that everyone remembers, the trans- 
formation of the war from meaningless carnage to a crusade that 
was to “make the world safe for democracy.” This slogan of victory 
has been denied by cynics and disowned by half the world today. 
But for those of us who cherish freedom, it still remains an ideal 
unsullied by attack, the hope of all peace-loving peoples. Yet no 
one was more conscious than Wilson of the fact that war is not the 
final answer to tyranny, nor armaments the final bulwark of free- 
dom. For this he sought to force upon a world that was not yet 
ready for it the Covenant cf the League of Nations. 

Now, what has history to say about Wilson’s idea of a League 
of Nations? It has no answer to this question, because the League 
as Wilson conceived it has never existed. Instead of the acceptance 
of a community of nations, America chose to follow Lodge, Borah, 
and Johnson. With America renouncing its great ideal, other na- 
tions proved false to theirs. The anarchy we are living in today, 
the most dangerous since the fall of Rome, is the werk of those 
who denied or falsified the conception of a community of nations 


| set forth in the covenant. 


But was that conception an impossible ideal, the dream of an 
altruist rather than the working program of a statesman? If we 
take the short stretch of these last 20 years as the final verdict 
of history, then there can be no doubt but that selfish nationalism 
holds the key to our destiny. If so, there is no morality in inter- 
national dealing; force and violence in the hands of the militarists 
abroad and selfish indifference to right and wrong on the part of 
isolationists at home, sap the very foundations of law and order 
in the world. If anyone is shocked at having our isolaticnists, 
who are mobilized under the banners of peace, grouped with 
European or Asiatic militarists as the agents of international an- 
archy, they have only to consider that without justice there can 
be no lasting peace among nations. “Justice,” in the words of the 
Institutes of Justinian, “is the fixed and constant purpose to give 
to every man his due.” Among nations it is the same fixed purpose 
neither to take what belongs to others ner to be the accomplice 
of such acrime. A nation indifferent to this everlasting principle 
of right and wrong makes for anarchy and the law of the jungle, 
equally with the nation that despoils the weak and threatens 
violence to its neighbor. This kind of nationalism not only makes 
peace insecure but prosperity impossible. For the world of busi- 
ness has become a world of credit, and credit means confidence in 
the future, a confidence which is impossible so long as violence 
rules in the world and peace-loving nations draw no distinction 
between the aggressor and his victim. 

Now, unless civilization is doomed, it is this post-war nationalism 
and not the experiment of a League of Nations which is destined 
to disappear. Nationalism may be the strongest force in the world 
at the moment, but it runs counter to the newest and most powerful 
factor in human history, the science that conquers time and space 
and changes all cur relationships. Science has only just begun. It 
has all the centuries of all the future ahead of it. In its first stages 
it has been warped and misused by powerful nations. This was to 
be expected, because it is within them that science has grown up. 
But it knows no frontiers and it makes the world interdependent. 
No civilized nation can live alone, as it used to do. Its raw mate- 
rials and its markets lie in other countries and its inventions and 
discoveries are for all the world. The plan of Woodrow Wilson was, 
therefore, not an interlude in human affairs, like the Holy Alliance, 
attempting to hold back the inevitable tide; but it is a political ally 
of the work of scientists, thinkers, and engineers, in whose hands 
lie the forces of eternal change. If this is so, we should turn to it 
again, recasting it to fit its purpose as the alternative for war. To 
do this effectively we should build first among those peoples who 
treasure peace and practice democracy. We should emphasize jus- 
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tice rather than police, and adjustment to changing conditions 
rather than a rigid adhercnce to ancient rights; thus the demo- 
cratic peoples can acquire the strength and singleness of purpose 
which ultimately can impose fair dealing upon reluctant nations. 

In this short survey I have dealt with the elements of Woodrow 
Wilson’s statesmanship, which all the world associates with his 
name but the historian who attempts to take the measure of his 
statesmanship should not forget that it was only the pressure of 
events which forced him to turn his vision from the domestic scene 
to that of foreign affairs. A champion of fair dealing, he tried in 
the Clayton Act to restrain the trusts from interfering with the 
free development of business and in the Federal Reserve System 
created a reservoir of credit to stabilize and strengthen confidence. 
But it was the very opening act of his first administration, the 
so-called Underwood tariff, which should be remembered now as a 
forerunner of that long and patient struggle of Secretary Hull to 
lessen the barriers of international trade and open the pathway 
to peace among nations by the practice of economic justice and 
fair dealing. 

It is not possible to enumerate more of the events of Wilson’s 
administration that have left their mark upon the history of the 
United States. But, after all, it is as a world figure that he stands 
before us today, one whose memory every American can proudly 
cherish in the hour when the Hitlers, Mussolinis, and Stalins draw 
the allegiance of subservient nations. The apostle of the new 
freedom, which was freedom based upon social justice, spoke the 
true voice of his country when he interpreted its historic mission 
in the world in terms that invoke for its fulfillment not force and 
violence but a decent respect for the opinion of mankind. 
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Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, I am going to talk turkey 
today. I am going to talk straight from the shoulder to 
those who have all but wrecked agriculture. I shail not 
mince words with those who have sold our farmers and our 
laboring people in foreign marketing places, who have cur- 
tailed and destroyed agricultural wealth. This in order to 
import foreign preducts from ‘naticns that already owe us 
over $30,000,000,000 and which they refuse to pay us. Prod- 
ucts that our own farmers could and should have produced. 

I not only challenge that shortsighted and stupid policy, 
but I am confident an enlightened public opinion will put 
a stop to it. The farmers of this Nation will no longer 
submit to being made an international pawn for interna- 
tional horse traders. They are going to demand the enact- 
ment of the Frazier-Lemke refinance bill and the nonparti- 
san cost-of-production bill during this session of Congress. 
They are through with the inferior complex of the Agri- 
cultural Department. 

Ever since 1920 there has been a real farm problem. 
Ever since 1920 hundreds and thousands of farmers have 
been losing their homes by mortgage foreclosure, judgment, 
forced, and tax sales. Hundreds and thousands of innocent 
men, women, and children have been evicted from their 
homes—hundreds and thousands more lost their farms and 
became tenants, or sharecreppers and surfs for absentee 
landlords. In this nefarious work the Federal land banks 
have been some of the worst offenders. 

Since 1920 over 10,000,000 farm boys and girls have been 
Griven into the already overcrowded cities to swell the ranks 
of the unemployed—compelled to lock for W. P. A. jobs or 
doles. This is an insult to our intelligence. This condition 
has been brought about because we have compelled the men, 
women, and children who live on the farms to feed the 
Nation, to feed us, below the cost of production. 

Any intelligent person knows that a farmer can no more 
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‘The truth is we have not been honest with ourselves or 
with the farmers. We have permitted the curtailment and 


| the destruction of agricultural wealth by cutting the throats 


of little pigs, by shooting cows and calves, and by setting 
fire and plowing under cotton, wheat, and corn. Congress 
has been influenced by a “brainless trust” during this ad- 
ministration and by a “do nothing bump on the log” during 
the past administration. 

Ever since 1920 there have been, and there are pending 
today, before Congress bills which, if passed, would solve the 
farm problem once and for all. But whenever one of these 
bills, such as the Frazier-Lemke finance bill or the non- 
partisan cost-of-production farm bill, comes up for consid- 
eration then every reformer in the land attempts to amend 
it so as to include some pet reform or idea of his own. 
The Department of Agriculture, which is supposed to rep- 
resent the farmer but does not, is always there with its ax, 
there with its political machine, built at the expense of the 
taxpayers, with its salaried lobbyists, to defeat the bill. 

Little wonder that Members of Congress and dignified 
Senators become bewildered and babble like the ancient 
Babylonians at the Tower of Babel—and become just as 
confused. Then every subject under the sun comes up for 
discussion except the bill under consideration. Silly ques- 
tions are asked the farmers concerning monopoly, banking, 
consuming, gambling, foreign trade, foreign exchange, re- 
ciprocal-trade agreements, and every subject under the sun 
except the substance of the bill under consideration. 

When we pass laws for the railroads we listen to the rail- 
road men. When we pass laws concerning industry we listen 
to the industrialists. When we pass laws for banks we listen 
to the bankers. But when we rass laws for agriculture we 
listen to ccllege professors and school boys—to everyone but 
the farmer. Why not listen to the 32,000,000 men, women, 
and children who feed and clothe us? They know their 
own business better than anyone else. Why listen any longer 
to the Department of Agriculture that does not yet know 
that proven failures are no longer even experiments? 

Surely common decency and common horse sense after all 
these years of waiting would impel Congress to give to the 
farmers during this session of Congress the Frazier-Lemke 
refinance bill and the cost-of-production bill. If these bil!s 
had been passed in 1920, then there never would have been a 
Hoover depression or a Roosevelt recession. Both of these 
were the result of stupidity and ignerance. A recession is 
even worse than a depression. A depression means that you 
have been flattened out; a recession means you are reced- 
ing—you have gone backward, traveled in reverse. 

The new Frazier-Lemke refinance bill, H. R. 70, provides: 

Sec. 2. The Farm Credit Administration is hereby authorized 
and directed to liquidate, refinance, and take up farm mortgages, 
and other farm indebtedness existing at the date of the passage 
of this act by making real-estate loans, secured by first mortgages 
on farm lands, to an amount equal to the appraised value of such 
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farm lands and 75 percent of the value of insurable buildings 
and improvements thereon, such loans to be made through the 
Federal land banks and national farm loan associations. Such 
loans shall be made on the standard amortization plan at the 
rate of 3 percent per annum, the interest rate shall be 1), 
percent, and the balance of each installment or payment shall be 
applied on the principal. 

Sec. 3. The Farm Credit Administration is further authorized 
and directed to liquidate, refinance, and take up chattel mort- 
gages and other farm indebtedness, existing on the date of enact- 
ment of this act, by making lcans at the rate of 3 percent interest 
per annum, secured by first mortgages on livestock, to an amount 
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equal to 65 percent of the fair market value thereof, such loans 
to run for a period of 1 year, with right of renewal from year t 


| year for a term of 10 years: Provided, That any depreciaticn in the 


continue in business by selling the things we eat, drink, and | 


wear for less than it costs him to produce them than a busi- 
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nessman can stay in business and sell goods for less than 


he pays for them. If they do they will both become in- | 


solvent. 
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value of such livestock is replaced by additional livestock, and the 
amount of the loan is reduced 10 percent each year. Such loans 
to be made through the intermediate credit banks and the produc- 
tion credit associations. 

Sec. 4. The funds with which to liquidate and refinance existing 
farm mortgages and other farm indebtedness shall be provided 
by the issuing of farm-loan bonds by the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. Such bonds shall bear interest at the rate of 114 percent 
per annum if secured by first mortgages on farms, and 3 percent 
per annum if secured by first mortgages on livestock. The Farm 
Credit Administration may sell these bonds at not less than 
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par to any individual or corporation, or to any State, national, or 
Federal Reserve bank, or to the Treasurer of the United States. 

It shall be lawful for the Federal Reserve and national banks to 
invest their available funds, including surplus and net profits, in 
such farm-loan bonds. Any State, national, or Federal Reserve 
bank that buys such farm-loan bonds direct from the Farm Credit 
Administration may, upon giving 30 days’ notice to the Board of 
Governors, exchange them for Federal Reserve notes. Such notes 
to be issued by the Federal Reserve System and given in exchange 
for the bonds without recourse. 

Sec. 5. In case all of said farm-loan bonds are not readily pur- 
chased, then the Governor of the Farm Credit Administration shall 
present the remainder to the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, and the Board shall forthwith cause to be issued 
and delivered to the Land Bank Commissioner, Federal Reserve 
notes to an amount equal to the par value of such bonds as are 
presented to it. Such farm-loan bonds to be held by the Federal 
Reserve Board as security in lieu of any other security or reserve: 
Provided, however, That as additional security and reserve the Presi- 
dent, in his discretion, by Executive order, may set aside a gold 
fund in the Treasury as a reserve for such notes out of free gold in 
the Treasury or out of the exchange stabilization fund created by 
section 10 of the Gold Reserve Act of 1934, and maintain such 
reserve fund in an amount equivalent in dollars to not more than 
40 percent of such notes outstanding. The outstanding Federal 
Reserve notes issued under this act shall at no time exceed 
$3,000,000,000. 

Src. 8. The benefits of this act shall also extend to any farmer or 
member of his family who lost his or her farm through indebted- 
ness or mortgage foreclosure since January 1, 1930, and who desires 
to purchase part or all of the farm lost, if available, or another like 
farm. It shall also extend to any tenant or member of his or her 
family who desires to purchase a farm not exceeding $10,000 in 
value, provided he or she has lived on and operated a farm as 2 
tenant for at least 3 consecutive years prior to the enactment of 
this act. 

There is nothing new in this bill. The banks are given an 
opportunity to buy the bonds. They have $15,000,000,000 of 
idle money that they are unable to invest because the people 
have no credit left. If this bill is passed, they can invest part 
of this in these bonds. If they refuse, then the Federal land 
banks can get the money from the Federal Reserve System 
the same as the Federal Reserve banks do now for the bank- 
ers. What is “sauce for the goose is ‘still’ sauce for the 
gander.” Then the Government would make a profit of 
$6,345,000,000 at 142 percent interest in 47 years—the time 
required for amortization of the farm indebtedness—and, at 
the same time, the farmers would save over $19,000,000,000 in 
lower interest. 

Under the Frazier-Lemke bill a farmer can carry a $17,000 
mortgage loan—as far as his ability to pay goes—as easily as 
he can carry a $7,000 loan under the present law. That is 
why, under this bill, it is perfectly safe to refinance a farmer 
up to the full reasonable value of the land and 75 percent of 
the insured permanent improvements, because in that bill we 
take into consideration the farmer’s ability to pay. 

This bill, together with the cost-of-production bill, is a 
complete solution of the agricultural problem and also 
largely of the unemployment problem. We have spent 
$54,000,000,000 in 6 years. This would have been enough 
to have given to every baby, to every boy and girl, and every 
man and woman a check for $410 in cash. Yet, as far as I 
know, we have not made a single man or woman self-sup- 
porting. Every courthouse is still a poorhouse. 

It is true we have built some schoolhouses, golf courses 
and tennis courts, skiing contraptions, auditoriums and 
courthouses, and put a few benches in the parks, but there 
is little enjoyment in sitting on a bench when you are 
hungry and cold. Neither can you enjoy an auditorium or 
a schoolhouse unless you have a home—unless you have 
food, fuel, clothing, and shelter. 

We have done everything but the right thing. We have 
virtually bankrupted the Nation in trying to solve these prob- 
lems. We have run all around the remedies, chasing will-o’- 
the-wisps, but we have stubbornly refused to listen to reason 
and do the sensible thing—to refinance the farmers’ in- 
debtedness and give them cost of production for that part 
of their products consumed within this Nation. We will 
have to come to this eventually. Why not during this ses- 
sion of Congress? 
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Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, the prosperity of our country is 
dependent by and large upon the prosperity of industry, 
agriculture, and labor. There have been many steps taken 
by the present administration which have been designed to 
revive both domestic and foreign trade, both of which are 
essential to the disposition of our raw materials and our 
manufactured products. As to our foreign trade the enact- 
ment of the Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act, its subsequent 
extension and the agreements entered into under its author- 
ity form the outstanding accomplishment of the past three 
Congresses and the present administration. 

We have witnessed since the inception of this first session 
of the Seventy-sixth Congress, and even as late as today, 
attacks on the reciprocal trade agreement program, some of 
which have been based upon such.a number of fallacies and 
incomplete statements that I have asked for time to try to 
bring home some facts regarding the effect of these agree- 
ments to the American people. I have nothing to fear from 
facts, and it is regrettable that in practically every speech so 
far made against these agreements the least that can be said 
is that incomplete statements have been made. Mere repe- 
tition of a partial statement or misstatement of facts will 
not convince the American people that there is anything 
sinister in these trade agreements. Those of us who support 
them stand on the record of increased trade since the agree- 
ments have come into force. These gains seem to well 
justify the program. 

Although some data showing the increase of trade have 
already appeared in the Recorp, particularly under the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cocnran], the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Rosertson], and a short 
statement by myself under date of January 13, 1939, I again 
submit with these remarks some of the same kind of infor- 
mation. I want to call your special attention to the remarks 
of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Rospertson] of Febru- 
ary 3, on the trade-agreements program, in view of what has 
been said today. I might say further that those of us who 
support the trade-agreements program intend to repeat the 
results in terms of trade gained as long as the opposition 
continues to fill the Recorp with what we consider unwar- 
ranted attacks against the program. 

RESULTS OF TRADE-AGREEMENTS PROGRAM 


There follows a table showing the results of trade agree- 
ments which were in effect during 1938. 


{Department of Commerce figures] 


Comparison of 1937-38 with 1934-35 


Change 


1934 and | 1937 and 
1935 1938 


average 
value 


average 


value Value | Percent 


Millions | Millions 
$759.8 | $1, 224.8 | +$465.0 | +61.2 
1, 448.0 1, 996.8 +548. 8 +37.9 


2,207.8 | 3, 221,6 |+1,013.8 +45. 9 
eee ees 


United States exports, including reexports: | Millions 
Total, all trade-agreement countries-_-- 
Total, all nonagreement countries. 


"TORR; GU GOES «6 cc cccnicadenndeus 


| United States general imports: 


793. 9 
1,057.4 


+35. 2 
+37.0 


+36. 2 


1, 073. 6 
1, 448. 5 


+279. 7 
+391. 1 


+670. 8 


Total, all trade-agreement countries_.- 
Total, all nonagreement countries___-.- 


OUR, SIT CURTIN « 6 canto accceun 1,851.3 | 2,522.1 
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Briefly, these Department of Commerce figures show that 
during the 2-year period, 1937 and 1938, the relative increase 
in value of American exports, as compared with the 2-year 
preagreement period, 1934 and 1935, was 61.2 percent to the 
agreement countries and of 37.9 percent to the nonagree- 
ment countries. The opposition repeatedly points out that 
trade with some individual nonagreement countries in- 
creased more than with certain agreement countries. That 
is true in some instances, but we all recognize that there 
are various other factors entering into the picture and this 
certainly does not condemn trade agreements. I believe 
anyone who is willing to view the results from an unbiased 
standpoint will agree to that. 

The figures show that imports from nonagreement coun- 
tries have increased more than imports from agreement 
countries; certainly this does not bear out the charge that 
trade agreements are ruining the country by flooding us 
with foreign goods. Moreover, the flood of imports in 1938 
turned out to be a mere trickle. 

NATIONAL INCOME AND FOREIGN TRADE 

Since the opposition seems to take great pride in the tem- 
porary recession of 1938, I present herewith a table showing 
the national income, cash-farm income, and the foreign 
trade in 1929, 1932, and 1938. The 1929 figures are shown 
because that was the last full year before the infamous 
Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act, which almost brought the United 
States to its knees, went into effect. It is not necessary 
here to repeat what actually took place after the passage of 


that act except to call attention to the figures for 1932. 


As far as statistics can explain a bad situation these fully 
describe the results of that act. The 1938 figures, in spite 
of a temporary set-back in exports, show an important re- 
covery from the bottom of the depression in 1932. With 
the national income up more than fifteen billions over 1932, 
with farm income up more than three billions, I think we 
are justified in taking a more optimistic view of our prog- 
ress than the “viewers with alarm” have expressed. 
National income and foreign trade 
|Official figures in thousands of dollars] 











1938 greater 
1929 1932 1938 than 1932 
by— 

ON ines caeenea cada wiaosemnd 5, 240, 995 1,611,016 | 3,094,095 1, 483, 079 
Ri itiecGormiadeccdandmanes 4, 339, 361 1, 322, 774 637, 754 
Excess exports. ........2<..- 901, 634 | 288, 242 845, 125 
WetihimAl GROUT: ocean acsucae 78, 556, 600 | 49, 024, 000 i ~ 15, 976, 000 
Cash farm income...............- 10, 479, 000 4, 228, 000 | ! 7, 625, 000 3, 397, 000 











Preliminary estimates. 
THE BALANCE OF TRADE IN 1938 

It is to be noted that the exports exceeded the imports 
by more than a billion dollars in 1938. It is said by our 
critics that this excess of exports was not the result of an 
increase in exports. It should be emphasized that exports 
were only down by about 8 percent below the 1937 level. 
It is a significant fact that brisk foreign trade contributed 
to the maintenance of industrial activity in 1938 and some 
manufacturers have stated that foreign sales enabled pro- 
duction to reach a volume of from 60 to 100 percent over 
what would have been required in domestic business. 

Exports in 1938 were nearly a billion and a half greater 
than for 1932; that certainly indicates that we have pro- 
gressed. Furthermore, the value of agricuitural exports has 
increased every year since 1932. Of course, there are some 
items which have not followed the trend upward, particu- 
larly cotton. No one claims that trade agreements can or 
have solved all of our problems. Insofar as has been pos- 
sible, trade agreements have prevented increased barriers 
against the exportation of cotton. 

Those who formerly boasted about the large so-called 
favorable balance of trade in the Hoover era ought to be 
praising rather than condemning the 1938 export trade, 
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which shows the largest excess since 1921. But opponents 
of trade are saying that this balance is more than offset by 
the importation of gold and silver. In order to show a 
so-called unfavorable balance, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Treapway] adds the imports of gold and 
silver to the trade in commodities. This new practice is re- 
sorted to because opponents seem to think it presents an 
unfavorable picture in our trade relations. The gold and 
silver used to be considered as a national asset under Re- 
publican administrations, now they seem to consider it a 
liability. If our trade barriers had been lower, we might 
have purchased more products—products which would have 
given employment to industries and furnished consumers 
with needed goods—instead of taking gold and silver in 
payment for our exports. When opponents oppose the 
reductions in duties and at the same time criticize the 
importation of gold they are in effect saying we should not 
take any payment for our exports. 
CHARGE OF EXPORTS OF ALLEGED WAR MATERIALS 

The opposition further maintains that we would have had 
a so-called unfavorable balance in recent years if it were 
not for the exports of war materials, and they make their 
own classification of war materials. The gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. RoBertson] answered that proposition in his 
Speech on February 3. What are war materials? Certainly 
not foodstuffs. What kind of exports held up in 1938? Our 
exports of crude foodstuffs in 1938 increased by 138 percent 
over 1937; manufactured foodstuffs increased by 3.6 percent; 
the exports of crude materials, other than foodstuffs, de- 
creased by 17.7 percent; semimanufactures decreased by 25.4 
percent—incidentally iron and steel scrap come in this cate- 
gory; and finished manufactures, other than foodstuffs, de- 
creased by 5.8 percent. Of course, no one denies that in 
Some instances there were larger exports of certain ma- 
terials which can be and are used in the execution of war. 
Trade agreements have very little relationship to the ex- 
ports of war materials. From some of the remarks of the 
opposition one might be led to believe that the sole purpose 
of trade agreements was for encouraging the exportation of 
war materials. How absurd. 

The value of exports of iron and steel scrap decreased from 
$79,387,000 in 1937 to $45,837,000 in 1938. Exports of some 
other alleged war materials also substantially decreased in 
1938. This cry of an “unfavorable balance of trade,” but 
for the exports of war materials, is a subtle alibi of the cp- 
position which for the last few years has charged that the 
trade-agreements program was wiping out the favorable 
balance. The excess of exports over imports of more than 
a billion dollars for 1938 has once more placed the opposi- 
tion on the defensive, and they are now contriving another 
alibi for their inaccurate and ill-advised forecast about the 
effects of trade agreements. 

THE MOST-FAVORED-NATION TREATMENT NOT PARTISAN 


In the continuous criticisms of the trade-agreements pro- 
gram opponents in their attempts to show that trade agree- 
ments are a one-sided affair harp on the most-favored-nation 
clause. They either do not or cannot uncerstand that 
through this arrangement the removal! of the restrictions in 
trade agreements is a safeguard against any later preferen- 
tial legislation which may be given by those countries with 
which we negotiate to third countries. Furthermore, they 
misrepresent the facts when they claim that the most-fa- 
vored-nation principle is something new and experimental in 
American commercial policy. The most-favored-nation prin- 
ciple has long been a part of the commercial practice of 
the United States. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Rosertson] indicated 
a few days ago that this policy had a perfectly respectable 
and legitimate Republican origin. He quoted from leaders 
of that party at the time this principle was formally made a 
part of the commercial policy after the Tariff Act of 1922. 

Possibly a parallel case of the workings of the most-fa- 
vored-nation principle under the present program and under 
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the so-called flexible clause of the Tariff Act of 1930 will illus- 
trate the nature of the most-favored-nation policy under 
both a Republican and under a Democratic administration. 

On January 1, 1932, strange as it may seem, President 
Hoover reduced the duty on certain classes and sizes of 
cylinder, crown, and sheet glass (window glass) after an in- 
vestigation by the Tariff Commission. Belgium was the chief 
supplier of this kind of glass; the reduced rates of duty, how- 
ever, applied to imports of this class of glass from all coun- 
tries—England, France, Czechoslovakia, and Germany—not 
just Belgium. Neither Belgium nor the other countries made 
any concession to the United States in return for this reduc- 
tion in duty. 

On May 1, 1935, the United States entered into a trade 
agreement with Belgium in which the rates of duty on cer- 
tain sizes of plate glass were decreased. Like the reductions 
in the rates of duty on cylinder, crown, and sheet glass under 
Mr. Hoover, they applied to all countries according the 
United States equal treatment to our exports. Now, there 
was this contrast in the two changes in duty: Under the 
Hoover reduction our citizens received no compensating bene- 
fit; under the trade agreement of 1935 with Belgium that 
country reduced her trade barriers on a number of the prod- 
ucts which we customarily ship there. I do not think there 
is much question as to which reduction was to the greatest 
advantage to the United States. As a matter of fact, the 
Honorable Robert Lincoln O’Brien, former Republican Chair- 
man of the Tariff Commission, stressed the importance of 
getting other countries to reduce duties while we reduce our 
own when he said: 

This method, if properly employed, has an advantage which the 
flexible tariff law in itself did not possess in giving us a concession 
for our exports in exchange for any that we yield to the foreigner. 
By the application of the most-favored-nation principle, we ob- 
tained from other countries all of the advantages which they give 
to anybody in the way of access to their markets, while at the same 
time we accord them a similar relation to ours (New York Times, 
April 11, 1936). 

Now critics of the unconditional most-favored-nation policy 
say that the reduction in duty under the Republicans was the 
result of a cost-of-production investigation by the Tariff 
Commission. That is mere quibbling over details. Where 
changes in duties are now made, it is as a result of much 
more comprehensive information than mere estimates of the 
cost of preduction. Furthermore, members of the Tariff 
Commission now have to pass on every reduction of tariff 
made in a trade agreement, and, when available, costs are 
part of the great fund of information used by the interde- 
partmental committee in arriving at its conclusions. 

It is somewhat amusing that in one breath the opposition 
states that we get traded out of our shirts once we sit down to 
bargain with a foreign country, particularly with the British, 
and then in the next breath suggest that the British are such 
poor bargainers that Japan or some third country is going to 
reap the benefits which we granted to the British for the 
concessions they gave us. Both contentions cannot be true. 
As a matter of fact, an examination of the record shows that 
both contentions are substantially in error. 

M’KINLEY ON RECIPROCITY 


For some time there has been going on a controversy about 
the position of McKinley on reciprocity. Those who favor 
trade agreements usually quote from the martyred Presi- 
dent’s last public utterance, his famous Buffalo speech of 
September 5, 1901, when he said reciprocity was in keeping 
with the times and that isolation was not. 
of real reciprocity, who use the expressions of McKinley to 
bolster their point of view, frequently quote from his in- 
augural address of 1897 or some earlier speech. AS was 
pointed out by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. RoBErTsoNn], 
President McKinley was striving to place the United States 
Government on a more friendly basis with foreign govern- 
ments and to encourage peaceful commerce. He had negoti- 
ated a number of trade treaties, because he had hoped to 
commerce with foreign countries, and the Senate 

upon them. He was obviously discouraged 
In the light of his experience with the Senate, 


increase 
refused to act 


in his efforts. 


The opponents | 
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I think we are justified in taking his last public expression 
in the matter of reciprocity. 

Even in the excerpts so frequently quoted by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. TREADWAY], McKinley was in favor 
of granting concessions to the products of other lands which 
we needed and could not produce ourselves at a reasonable 
price. He advocated making concessions which tended to 
increase the employment of labor. We claim that the present 
program does that very thing. So we shall stand by Mc- 
Kinley. He was realist enough to know that we would have 
to give concessions in order to obtain them. 

COL. FRANK KNOX ON THE TARIFF 


Col. Frank Knox, recent Republican candidate for Vice 
President, in his speech of January 12, at Pierre, S. Dak., 
pointed out the necessity for lower tariffs. He also pointed 
out that the farmer had been promised higher and higher 
tariffs on his products, and that such promises were mere red 
herrings drawn across the trail to divert him from an exces- 
sively high tariff on domestic manufactures. Colonel Knox 
suggested that rates of duty be maintained only high enough 
on domestic manufactures to protect American wage stand- 
ards and nothing else. That is in keeping with the purpose 
of the trade-agreements program. 

WORKERS AND TRADE AGREEMENTS 

I should like to quote from the Journal of Electrical Work- 
ers for January 1939, which is an organ of the electrical 
industry, whose workers are affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, on trade agreements: 

* * © The American home market cannot be fully prosperous 
sc long as the markets for American export products are cur- 
tailed. Not only do workers dependent on export markets suffer 
from loss of foreign trade but all other workers in the country 
suffer loss to some extent because those dependent on export mar- 
kets are unable, when deprived of employment, to buy the goods 
produced by others in the United States. 

Finally, it might be pointed out that since American electrical 
goods are sold in many countries where wages are far below those 
prevailing in this country, the electrical industry is a good example 
of how mistaken is the impression current in some quarters that 
American manufacturers are unable to meet the competition of 
imports from lower-wage countries and that American wage stand- 
ards depend upon the maintenance of excessive tariffs. As for the 
electrical-service industry, where wages are even higher than average 
for the United States as a whole, an increase in our foreign trade 
can only serve to increase earnings through the increase in general 
prosperity which this additional trade will create. 

In the main, two questions relative to foreign trade and tariffs 
will be examined, in order to determine just what is the stake of 
the electrical workers in trade agreements. In the first place, it 
will be shown that the value of excessively high tariffs has been 
much exaggerated and that the great majority of our workers 
derive no benefit whatever from high tariffs. Even those supposedly 
protected often work for wages below those prevailing in non- 
protected industries, while workers who are engaged in rendering 
services or in manufacturing goods for export are actually hurt when 
export markets disappear and general purchasing power declines as 
a result of high tariffs. 


This clear-cut expression of the electrical workers ought to 
go a long way in offsetting the propaganda frequently circu- 
lated in an attempt to divert the attention of workers and 
consumers from the toll they have to pay industry behind 
excessively high-tariff walls. ‘These workers realize that 
exports give employment and understand that foreign trade 
is a two-way business. 

SENATE RATIFICATION 

Senate ratification continues to be a point of criticism by 
those who would like to kill the program. A number of those 
who have introduced bills for congressional ratificatien of the 
agreements have also introduced bills for the repeal of the 
Trade Agreements Act. Both proposals lead to the same thing. 

An excerpt from an editorial from the Washington Post of 
December 30, 1938, under the title of “Sabotaging Mr. Hull,” 
reveals the real purpose of those advocating Senate ratifica- 
tion of trade agreements: 


* * * Veteran Senators, familiar with the utterly discredited 
logrolling methods -characteristic of congressional tariff making, 
undoubtedly realize that insistence upon ratification of the trade 
agreements would be equivalent to sabotaging the Hull program. 
That, in fact, appears to be the underlying aim, as shown by sena- 
torial concern over unfavorable local reaction to tariff reductions 
already made and by the exaggerated importance attached to the 
recapture of discretionary powers bestowed upon the President. 
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PEACE AND TRADE 

The opposition thinks it has scored a bull’s-eye by pointing 
out the unsettled world conditions and scorning the idea that 
proponents of trade agreements should connect trade and 
peace. They apparently point with pride that there have 
been trade wars and that these sometimes give rise to mili- 
tary wars. It apparently does not occur to them that unfair 
trade practices, trade discriminations, and monopolies are the 
principal factors which lead to trade wars and worse. The 
removal of such practices is the very basis of trade agree- 
ments, and we are thus justified in saying that this is a peace 
program. 

The relationship of trade and peace were well expressed in 


, the Buffalo News, a Republican paper, November 19, 1938, as 


follows: 


Certain material gains will be forthcoming for the United States, 
but the greatest benefits will be derived from the increase in good- 
will which usually follows trade expansion. There are no political 
implications, as such, in the treaties signed at Washington; but 
trade pacts are in themselves instruments of amity. The United 
States has been placed in a position of practical trade equality with 
the self-governing dominions of the British Empire. If the bene- 
fits received outweigh the disadvantages, Secretary Hull may well 
regard the negotiations of the treaties as the crowning achievement 
of his distinguished career. 





Lincoln Day Address 
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OF 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


- OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. FOREST A. HARNESS, OF INDIANA, 
FEBRUARY 14, 1939 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address by the 
Honorable Forest A. HARNESS, ‘of Indiana, at Kokomo, Ind., 
on February 14, 1939: 


Anyone who has undertaken the task of preparing a Lincoln 
Day address, and who has tortured his vocabulary and driven 
his imagination in a vain attempt to strike a fitting tribute to 
the Great Emancipator, will appreciate the humble thanks I 
felt upon discovering that Lincoln himself had prepared the 
words for me. 

The Springfield Washingtonian Society was celebrating the 
birthday of Washington in 1842. Lincoln, the commemorative 
speaker, was still a comparatively young man, just entering the 
stirring years which were to carry him to immortality. But 
untempered as he still was by the trials and burdens yet to come, 
he was already displaying the simplicity of thought and the 
humility of soul which were such important attributes of his 
greatness. 

Seldom, even in later years, did he reveal that simplicity and 
humility more clearly than in these words, spoken of Washing- 
ton on that occasion: 

“This is the one hundred and tenth anniversary of the birthday 
of Washington; we are met to celebrate this day. Washington is 
the mightiest name of earth—-long since mightiest in the cause of 
civil liberty, still mightiest in moral reformation. On that name 
no eulogy is expected. It cannot be. To add brightness to the 
sun or glory to the name of Washington is alike impossible. 
Let none attempt it. In solemn awe pronounce the name, and 
in its naked deathless splendor leave it shining on.” 

Every time I read those words, their forcefulness is redoubled 
for me in the knowledge that they came from the heart of a man 
who in such a few short years was to take his place along with 
Washington as “mightiest in the cause of civil liberty, mightiest in 
moral reformaticn.” If I may use these identical words of Lin- 
coln, I shall be satisfied that nothing else need be added. For it 
is as true of Lincoln as it was of Washington that eulogy can add 
nothing to his stature. 

But where we Republicans cannot add to his greatness through 
lip service, we surely can honor him in action. There is no better 
time than this to review the lessons of our immortal leader. And 
certainly there cculd be no more fitting time to remind all Ameri- 
cans of the democratic principles which he applied so courageously 
and selfiessly to the preservation of the Union. 

There has been no time since the Civil War period when we have 
60 gravely needed statesmen motivated by the philosophy of Lin- 


coln. The most classless figure in American history, it was Lin- 
coln’s task to guide the Union through the most serious period of 
class and sectional hatreds which ever threatened our democracy. 
The infinite capacities which he displayed through that ordeal 
were only the more sharply illustrated by his tragic and untimely 
death. For his task was only half done at the end of the war. 
The proof is apparent in the bitterness and brutalities which so 
needlessly prolonged the period of reconstruction. 

Today, the spirit of unrest and class consciousness is again seri- 
ously disturbing the Nation. We know that leadership, based on 
Lincolnian justice, patience, and courage, is needed to restore in- 
ternal harmony. But the total net result of American statesman- 
ship in the past 6 years has merely served to aggravate and magnify 
the disturbances. In fact, the present leadership has proved to be 
nothing more than selfishness, greed, and short-sighted grasping 
for power. 

Since labor has been engulfed in our present class unrest, we 
must show every laboring man that the leader who follows Lin- 
coln is the best friend of labor. Lincoln was born in poverty. He 
paid for every one of his meager advantages with the most drudg- 
ing kind of toil. This instilled in him the highest respect for 
the workingman—the utmost faith in his integrity. It led him 
to this philosophy of labor: 

“Inasmuch as most good things are produced by labor * * * 
to secure to each laborer the whole product of his labor, or as 
nearly as possible, is a worthy subject of any good government.” 
And, “Capital is only the fruit of labor—could never have existed 
if labor had not first existed. Labor is the superior of capital, 
and deserves the much higher consideration.” And, finally, “The 
strongest bond of human fellowship, outside the family relation, 
should be one uniting all working people.” 

There is a simple creed which recognizes all the rights of labor, 
including their right to organize, to receive aid and protection from 
the Government, and to enjoy a full share of the profits of labor. 
If we Republicans will practice that creed as Lincoln wrote it and 
practiced it, labor will gladly and confidently desert the New Deal, 
which has been so busy giving dramatic lip service that it has 
found little time to do anything constructive for the workingman. 

Born as he was with an unshakable faith in law and justice, 
even his sincere friendship for the laboring man would never 
have led Lincoln to injure the rights of property and capital. On 
this question, Lincoln said: 

“Property is the fruit of labor; property is desirable; is a positive 
good in the world. That some should be rich shows that others 
may become rich, and hence is just encouragement to industry 
and enterprise. Let not him who is houseless pull down the 
house of another, but let him work diligently and build one for 
himself, thus by example assuring that his own will be safe from 
violence when built.” 

If, as followers of Lincoln, we can apply the same justice and 
patience, the unrest and uncertainty which have been hampering 
recovery can be removed as mere incidents in our national life. 

The pell-mell extension of government—the mad drive for con- 
centration of dictatorial power in the Executive—the boot-strap 
economics—the skyrocketing of Federal debt and taxes which 
have marked the 6 years of the New Deal are all as exactly oppo- 
site to every principle of Lincoln as night and day. That fact 
is so obvious to every Republican, in fact, to every sound-thinking 
American that I only want to cite Lincoln briefly to strengthen 
our determination to stop these destructive trends. First, of 
spreading Federal activities, he borrowed from Jefferson these words: 

“Were we directed from Washington when to sow and when to 
reap we should soon want bread * * *. When government, in 
little as well as in great things, shall be drawn to Washington as 
the center of power, it will become venal and oppressive.” And 
Lincoln added this simple phrase: “ * * * The principles of 
Jefferson are the definitions and axioms of free society.” 

Of dictatorial power, our founder remarked: 

“It is to deny what the history of the world teaches us is true, 
to suppose that men of ambition and talents will not continue 
to spring up amongst us. And when they do, they will naturally 
seek the gratification of their ruling passion as others have done 
before them * * *. And when such an cne does, it will require 
the people to be united with each other, attached to the Govern- 
ment and laws, and generally intelligent, to frustrate his designs.” 

Speaking of the violation of arithmetic and common sense which 
nowadays says that you can spend and borrow your way to pros- 
perity, these remarks of Lincoln, made almost 100 years ago, are 
even more significant today: 

“For several years past the revenues of the Government have been 
unequal to its expenditures, and consequently loan after loan 
* * * have been resorted to. * * * The system of loans is 
but temporary and must soon explode. It is a system not only 
ruinous while it lasts, but one which must soon fall and leave us 
destitute.” 

There, briefly, you will find every important element of a practical 
working creed and platform for Republicans. You need add little 
more than the profound, abiding love and respect for justice and 
equality under the laws and the Constitution; the supreme, un- 
shakablile faith in the American people and the American democracy 
which was Lincoln's. If details of the complete picture are missing, 
all of you are familiar with pertinent Lincoinisms to complete it. 

And that picture cannot fail to strike you forcibly with the fact 
that everything basic in the creed of Lincoln and his Republican 
Party is the direct antithesis of the New Deal. So far I have not 
tried to add my own thoughts, for nothing I could say would so 
completely debunk and denude the New Deal of its shams, its 
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fallacies, and its un-Americanisms as completely as Lincoln did it 
almost 100 years ago. 

I should like to intrude the thought here for all Republicans that 
the effective criticisms of the New Deal are all not only as old as 
Lincoln, but practically as old as modern history itself. I think we 
have laid too little stress upon the fact that there is nothing new 
about the New Deal but the names of the wishful thinkers, the 
dreamers, and the theorists who attempt to fly in the face of human 
experience and the laws of nature. The fallacies of the New Deal 
are the fallacies of the centuries. The encroachments of the New 
Deal are the encroachments upon free government which men have 
had to resist since they began to attain liberty almost a thousand 
years ago. 

Two important problems—the matter of Federal Budgets and the 
question of foreign policy and national defense—have so far been 
uppermost in this session of Congress. Both will probably stay in 
the limelight for some months to come. Because they are of such 
immediate concern, I want to add my own observations made in 
the past 6 weeks to those of Lincoln. 

In the matter of appropriations, I have very little more informa- 
tion than is available to any citizen who cares to study the records. 
But I still see no earthly reason why current budget: proposals 
should exceed those of a year ago, unless this is Mr. Roosevelt 
being true to his remarks in his opening address to Congress this 
year, that any savings which could be made in the normal Budget 
would be trivial. Despite the famous Presidential grin he gave us 
when he tossed that scrap of new dealism at the minority, I shall 
never agree that a saving is trivial, no matter how small. 

I shall certainly resist every effort to increase budgets because I 
cannot agree with the stubborn attempt to continue “pump prim- 
ing,”’ even in this indirect form. You know, of course, that the 
President and his fair-haired lads have a new name for it now. 
They call it “compensatory spending”—either to delude the people, 
or to delude themselves, into the belief that an old failure under 
a new title will not fail again. I shall oppose increases also be- 
cause I want to see a lessening, rather than any further increases, 
of Federal activities. I don’t want to give the President oppor- 
tunity to add further hordes of New Deal parasites to the Federal 
pay rolls. 

In fact, I'm even going Democratic far enough to insist at every 
opportunity that Mr. Roosevelt make good on that solemn vow he 
took in 1932 to cut Federal expenditures at least 25 percent. We 
have just failed in our first effort to force a reduction in the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation, which was enacted this past Wednes- 
day over the protests of a concerted minority and a mere handful 
of Democratic dissenters. We insisted that the measure should be 
trimmed 25 percent below the figure of a year ago, while the orig- 
inal proposal by the administration called for $2,360,479,029, an 
actual increase of three hundred and twenty-five and one-half 
miliions, or 16 percent above the appropriations for the current year. 

No Republican—nor any other sane American—can understand 
why the normal operating expenses should be mounting at the 
rate of 16 percent per year—unless, as I say, it is that eternal New 
Deal grasp for power, or an indirect form of pump priming. Well, 
we scarcely dented that bill. But we shall continue to protest 
every administration measure which fails to make an honest effort 
to cut costs. 

In the matter of foreign policy and national defense, I think the 
President greatly overstressed the immediate dangers of aggressions 
against us—unless there have been even worse blunders made 
secretly than those he has made openly in the administration of the 
neutrality act. We know the embarrassments which have arisen 
to plague him through that measure. But we can only wonder if 
there may be even more serious embarrassments about to overtake 
him as a result of secret diplomacy. Until further evidence ap- 
pears, we must accept his heated denial that he has not placed 
the American frontier in France either by inference, statement, cr 
Giplomatic act. 

But if that denial is the entire truth, then the strong over- 
emphasis in his defense message was merely a clever bit of thimble- 
rigging to support the rapidly slipping New Deal domestic pro- 
gram. Being without defense for the continuing failures of his 
administration, I think he is merely trying to tie the whole sorry 
program up with national defense in a manner which will make it 
seem to be an essential part of national defense. 

I decidedly do not agree with him that the New Deal has strength- 
ened us in any particular for national defense. I definitely do 
not agree with him that our first and most serious danger is from 
without. Our first and only immediate hazards are every one in- 
ternai—and every one of them almost entirely the product of the 
New Deal. Our only weaknesses are the weaknesses which the New 
Deal has brought upon us. 

Listen to Lincoln on this very subject: 

“At what point shall we expect the approach of danger? By 
what hall we fortify against it? Shall we expect some 
trans-Atlantic military giant to step the ocean and crush us at 
a blow? Never! * * * Reason—cold, calculating, unimpas- 
sioned reason—must furnish the materials for our future support 
and defense. et these materials be molded into general intelli- 
gence, sound morality, and, in particular, a reverence for the 
Constitution and laws.” 

To determine and stick to a consistent foreign policy will be 
one of our most difficult problems, because it is a subject so com- 
pletely involved with patriotic sentiment—even patriotic hysteria. 
For the same reason, then, the problem of national defense will 
be equally difficult. We should admit to ourselves that the wisest 
and most far-sighted leader can ultimately do little more than to 


means 
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follow unified public sentiment in treating any international crisis. 
We must learn not to delude ourselves by overlooking the fact that 
American sympathies form rapidly and swing rapidly. 

We can see the most graphic proof of that fact in our World 
War experience. In 1916 we reelected President Wilson largely on 
the appeal of that campaign slogan, “He kept us out of war.” And 
yet 5 months later we followed him into war—willingly. 

Even in this short stretch of 20 years we are passing beyond the 
generation of men whose experiences in the last war would make 
them everlastingly oppose another war. Their sons are now the 
potential American soldiers. Would these boys heed their fathers’ 
urgings for peace? Would America really stay preponderantly for 
peace as it is now? We like to think so—and certainly we hope so. 
But let us be realistic enough to remember that propaganda is 
powerful. Let us see the wisdom which Herbert Hoover spoke a 
few nights ago in Chicago when he said, “If wholesale attack were 
made upon women and children by the deliberate destruction of 
cities from the air, the indignation of the American people could 
not be restrained from action.” 

Any man who saw the awful contrast between the glamour of 
war as sentiment and propaganda painted it over here and the 
utter futility, misery, and suffering it actually was over there is 
simply bound to be a realist. Because I saw both sides of that 
picture I am a realist. As much as I would like to believe that 
America will never be drawn into another war, I simply cannot 
convince myself that the same thing which happened 20 years 
ago can never possibly happen again. 

To this extent I commend—and I think Lincoln would com- 
mend—the realism and timeliness of Mr. Roosevelt's urge for ade- 
quate defense preparedness. I want to see America made and kept 
so completely impregnable that no nation or group of nations 
would ever risk attacking us. But at that point I immediately fall 
out with many of the President’s proposals. 

The anger which the President has shown since the press re- 
vealed what appears to be secret dealings in foreign affairs seems 
to me to be entirely out of place in this important problem. 
Foreign policy and national defense are matters of direct and 
vital concern to every American citizen and are therefore matters 
to be considered by the people’s representatives in Congress. We 
are still supposed to be operating under the American system 
of placing war-making powers solely in Congress. That is the 
way I want to see it remain. I don’t want to see such vital au- 
thority as secret treaty making or the determination of wars given 
to President Roosevelt or any other single individual. 

I want, first of all, to see these precious rights of the people 
carefully safeguarded. Second, I want to arrive at the basic prin- 
ciples which are to determine our foreign policy by sounding pub- 


lic sentiment on the matter just as fully and compietely as pos- 


sible. Finally, I want to see a program which is based upon the 
best expert advice we can command in our Army and Navy, and 
among our Civil Aeronautics technicians and engineers. Behind 
all this, I want to see a pattern for close coordination between 
all branches of service and American industry and transportation 
insuring that our defense machine will be supported and supplied 
efficiently. Above everything else, however, I want to be sure 
that the program is completely and permanently safeguarded 
against any taint cf politics. 

Common sense and sound judgment should motivate our arma- 
ment program. But that these considerations have not prevailed 
in many of the administration’s programs has been apparent to 
the Committee on Military affairs, in light of the expert evidence 
which has been given before it. Air defenses were the subject 
of the most wild-eyed suggestions; but the committee has re- 
ported a comparatively modest measure authorizing 5,500 planes. 
That figure is certainly still generous. In fact, the minority has 
filed a report asking for a House amendment to limit the addi- 
tion of new planes to 1,000 per year for the first 3 years—which 
I feel is entirely ample. Obsolescence takes such a heavy toll of 
fighting ships that we will be much better off if we will be in 
less frantic haste to build a huge air fleet than if we encourage 
American research and engineering to insure that our planes will 
always be the world’s best. 

Despite the wailing and gnashing of New Deal teeth, despite the 


President’s insistence that Congress restore the $150,000,000 cut, we 


feel certain that the present sum is sufficient if W. P. A. is willing to 
put its house in order and work for efficiency. I hope it will under- 
take the task graciously. For, willing or unwilling, that organization 
is inevitably due for the overhauling which the voters ordered. 

You doubtless have been interested, also, in the measure pro- 
posing to extend the reciprocal authority to the Federal and State 
Governments to tax employees. The President, always impatient 
of constitutional restrictions which interfere with any whim, has 
in this instance, I think, merely repeated his performance at the 
time of the Guffey Coal Act. Then he directly ordered Congress 
to disregard the question of the measure’s constitutionality. This 
time he has at least been a little more discreet in finding a prece- 
dent purportedly indicating the constitutionality of the measure. 

I voted against that measure although I think it is just that any 
Government employee should assume the same tax burdens as any 
person in private work. Federal employees now pay Federal in- 
come taxes; and State employees pay State income taxes wherever 
these are levied. The only advantage enjoyed by any Government 
employee, either Federal or State, is that he is never called upon to 
pay but one income tax, whereas the person on a private pay roll 
frequently must meet two such levies. 

I opposed this measure solely because I am convinced that it is 
an invasion of the Constitution; and a clear violation of a prece- 
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dent established by Chief Justice John Marshall in 1819 which the 
Supreme Court has followed consistently since. I have studied the 
important cases which have established and maintained the prece- 
dent that such a tax is a clear violation of the organic law. 
Consequently, I feel that the Court will reject such a measure if 
enacted. Furthermore, in the unlikely event that the Court might 
reject this 120-year-old precedent in accepting the law, that would 
at once open the way to all manner of reciprocal taxes which 
might conceivably be carried even so far as to destroy State 
sovereignty. I believe in the principle of equal taxation which 
this bill provides, but I much prefer to see it embodied in a spe- 
cific constitutional amendment limited to this purpose only. I 
prefer to heed the warnings of Marshall and Daniel Webster who 
said at the time the Supreme Court established this precedent, 
“The power to tax involves the power to destroy.” 

Of special interest, also, to you and me alike is the work of the 
Dies committee, which was overwhelmingly extended another year. 
Despite the fact that Dries has distressed many a New Deal 
bunion, and has accordingly been subjected to scorn, ridicule, and 
wrath from above, the House indicated its desires for more infor- 
mation on un-American activities. 

Every day I am in Washington strengthens my confidence that 
the Republican Party is coming back to power in 1940—and with 
it is coming a new era of confidence and prosperity. The political 
philosophies of the Grand Old Party are again prevailing—as they 
have prevailed—and will prevail as long as the Republican leader- 
ship has the honesty and sincerity of purpose to match those 
philosophies. 

But by all means let us try to avoid the cocksureness, the 
I-know-it-all attitude of the horde of pseudo experts who have 
engineered this plague which we have suffered for the past 6 
years. Don't forget for a minute—we have many years of sweat 
and toil ahead of us—both in getting back to power and in per- 
forming the miracles which will be required of us to undo the 
terrific damages of this passing administration. 

I recommend frequent contemplation of the humility in Lin- 
coln’s soul which must have been the source of much of his 
inspiration and strength. There could be no more certain cure for 
overconfidence than the mere thought that a man of Lincoln’s 
stature should have said in all frankness and honesty: “I find 
myself driven to my Knees over and over again because I have 
nowhere else to go.” 


Conservation Cousins—Grazing and Parks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWARD T. TAYLOR 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. HAROLD L. ICKES, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 
16, 1939 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an address by 
Hon. Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, delivered 
today before the American National Livestock Association at 
San Francisco, Calif. The address is broadcast throughout 
the country and is exceedingly important and opportune at 
this time in view of the early consideration by Congress of 
our national parks and of the conservation of the remainder 
of our public domain and the grazing and the utilization 
thereof, under the provisions of the Taylor Grazing Act. 
The Secretary states his views upon these subjects so that 
not only the stockmen, but the entire population of the 
Western 11 States most vitally affected, may definitely know 
the policy of the administration. The address is as follows: 


I have come all the way across the continent in response to your 
gracious invitation because I wanted the pleasure of attending 
this meeting of the American National Livestock Association and 
talking to you face to face on two subjects, both of which are 
near to my heart—two subjects which, at first glance, may not 
seem to be related but which really are first cousins because they 
trace directly to a common ancestor, conservation. I refer to graz- 
ing and national parks. 

When this administration came into office in 1933 one of the 
first matters called to my attention as Secretary of the Interior 
was the pendency of an act to regulate the use of what was left 
of the public range. You are more familiar than I with the situa- 
tion that obtained in the public-land States at that time. This 
bill had already passed the House and was under consideration by 
the Senate. Ccnfronted as we were with a national emergency 
resulting from an economic collapse, which had deeply affected 
the welfare of the whole country, I asked that consideration of 
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the proposed measure be postponed until I had had time to make 
a personal investigation of it. 

It did not take me long to be impressed with the benefits that 
would flow from a law restricting the number of cattle and sheep 
to be grazed on the public domain to the reasonable grazing 
capacity of that range. It required no argument to demonstrate 
that overgrazing meant deterioration and that deterioration meant 
smaller profits to your industry. So at the next session of the 
Congress I gave my hearty support to the bill that later became 
known as the Taylor Grazing Act. This bill was signed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

I have referred to the condition of the range at the time that this 
important act was passed. The law of the survival of the fittest 
was practically the only law that had any force and effect in the 
public-range States. It was a case of “first come, first served.” I 
do not say this critically but factually. We all know that what is 
everybody’s business is nobody’s business and it was nobody's busi- 
ness to bring order on the public domain to see to it that more live- 
stock were not put on the range than it was able to support. The 
man who saw his neighbor turn loose more cattle or sheep than 
could be supported could not be blamed if he in his turn tried to 
graze two head where there was only sufficient forage for one. 

I have seen pictures showing what great areas of this public 
range used to look like before deterioration and what it looked like 
later. The first pictures showed lush grasses knee high or even 
waist high capable of nourishing and fattening a large number of 
cattle. Succeeding pictures disclosed a barren land eroded by water 
and wind into gullies. The topsoil had disappeared leaving in its 
place almost sterile subsoil which by care in course of time might 
conceivably again grow grass for forage. In some sections cattle 
had been succeeded by sheep, sheep had been followed by goats, 
and the goats had left the land an arid waste. 

Long before the Taylor Grazing Act was passed prudent and 
far-seeing stockmen realized that some authority stronger than the 
combined power of all the stockmen must be invoked to save the 
range, and thereby thousands of people dependent upon it for their 
livelihood. Yet such is human nature that there was some grum- 
bling when Congressman Epwarp T. Taytor finally succeeded in 
getting through Congress an act that will stand as a monument to 
sane conservation. 

The first task of the Department of the Interior was to set 
up an agency for the administration of the Taylor Grazing Act. 
We established the Division of Grazing and put in charge of it 
practical stockmen from the West who, in the school of hard 
experience, had learned the problems of the public range in its 
relationship to the livestock industry. Next we organized advisory 
boards for each grazing district. These were composed of men 
engaged in the cattle and sheep business; users of the public 
range. These advisory boards were a voluntary, executive act on 
the part of the Secretary of the Interior, who was responsible 
for the administration of the Taylor Grazing Act. I may say that 
this system has worked well. The advisory boards have helped to 
bring about understanding and intelligent cooperation between 
the Government and the users of the range, and it is my earnest 
hope that nothing will disturb the harmonious relationship be- 
tween them and the Department of the Interior. 

One of the first instructions that I gave to the newly appointed 
Director of the Division of Grazing was that no favoritism was to 
be shown. I laid it down as the first principle that the little 
fellow must be as fully protected in his right as the bigger fellow; 
that all questions of doubt must be resolved in favor of the 
little fellow. I did not have a particle of sympathy for huge 
livestock companies that had been squeezing out the men with 
small herds; nor for the small operator who assumed that he was 
the owner, in fee simple, of land that was public property. 

In operating under the Taylor Grazing Act we have had two 
Objects in view which in a way contradict each other. On the one 
hand, we wanted to restore and maintain the range in order to 
increase its carrying capacity and, on the other hand, we wanted 
it to be possible for the stockmen to graze as many head as possible. 
It was here that we needed the cooperation of the stcckmen, and 
to obtain it we set up the grazing advisory boards. In many cases 
it was hard for the stockmen to realize that their herds would 
have to be reduced in order to begin rebuilding the range, but, 
generally speaking, we have met with fine cooperation everywhere. 

A large part of the fees that you stockmen pay for the privilege 
of grazing goes right back into the range itself. Thus, in effect, 
you are making an investment in your own business, an invest- 
ment that ought to bring you an ever increasing return. Once let 
us get these range lands back even to an approximation of what 
they used to be, and your industry will have an enduring founda- 
tion. You and your children will bless the day when that grand 
old Congressman from western Colorado, with the eye of a states- 
man, guided the Tayior Grazing Act, first, through the House of 
Representatives and then through the Senate of the United States. 
Perhaps one of these days you will be holding public celebrations 
of the passage of this act. 

The income from grazing fees amounts, roughly, to $1,000,000 
annually. Twenty-five percent of this sum is returned to the 
grazing districts for range improvements. Fifty percent of every 
dollar collected is returnable to the States in which the grazing 
districts are situated, to be expended as the State legislature may 
prescribe for the benefit of the county or counties in which the 
public lands are situated 

In some States the advisory boards expend this mcney. The 
advisory boards, however, are not authorized by law to perform 
executive functions. I sincerely hope that the advisory boards and 
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the Department of the Interior will continue to work together in 
the closest possible harmony, and I deprecate the possibility of an 
issue arising, as it may well arise, if any State seeks to vest a Federal 
advisory board with executive functions. The better plan would be 
for the State to return the portion of the fees apportioned to it to 
the Federal Treasury on the condition that they be used for the 
maintenance and improvement of the range in that particular State. 
It was the Federal Government which first conceived and adopted 
the policy of maintaining and building up the range, and I see no 
reason why any mistrust of the United States Government should 
be evidenced by any State. 

The advisory boards are bodies set up voluntarily by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and their function is implicit in the word 
“advisory.” If I were asked whether I would favor granting ad- 
ministrative functions to the advisory boards, in all frankness I 
would have to answer “no.” Executive functions cannot success- 
fully be carried out by a board or group. This has been demon- 
strated time after time, and no one outside of politics ever tries to 
make such a fool set-up work. 

Moreover, the administration of the Taylor Grazing Act relates to 
Federal lands. To be sure, these lands are used for grazing pur- 
poses and stockmen have an interest in that use. However, no 
owner of land, and this would apply to you stockmen as well as to 
anyone else, would tolerate the thought of permitting his property 
to be administered by someone else. Finally, administration by 
advisory boards would mean control by beneficiaries whose inter- 
ests, as the past has shown in essence are or may be, antagonistic 
to those of the owner. I would not think of turning over the ad- 
ministration of the national parks to the concessionaires in the 
parks. You would not deposit your money in a bank which set up 
a committee of creditors to manage its affairs. 

The public lands lie in many States. To adopt different sets of 
administrative principles in different States would result in con- 
fusion, overlapping of functions, and waste of money. Thousands 
of steers are herded across State lines, and I think that you would 
have difficulty educating them to graze under one State’s rules in 
the morning and then change their eating habits to comply with 
another State’s regulations in the afternoon. There must be one 
standard to which all the grazing districts must conform in order to 
assure efficient administration and protection equal for all the users 
of the range. 

I now come to the subject of Senate bill 571 introduced in the 
present session of the Seventy-sixth Congress on January 12 of this 
year. This bill proposes that the Taylor Grazing Act be amended 


so as to empower grazing district advisers to adjudicate grazing 
privileges on the Federal range and perform other administrative 


functions pertaining to its management. In other words, the bill 
would give certain prespective beneficial users of the range a more 
potent voice in the selection of permittees. On its face, the bill 
is designed to subordinate the authority of the Secretary of the 
Interior to that of advisory boards by placing upon him the onus 
of assigning reasons for his disapproval of any recommendations 
which the boards may see fit to make. 

The theories of administration embodied in the proposed measure 
are contrary to orderly procedure and inconsistent with the spirit 
and intent of the Taylor Grazing Act. I do not think that any of 
you stockmen would be happy to find yourselves subject to regu- 
lations by your rivals. The public lands of the United States 
belong to all the people, and the National Government must have 
power to regulate and protect these lands. In my opinion it 
would be unwise for such authority to be granted to one special 
group to the exclusion of all others, especially when that group 
has a primary interest in the use of the range. To require that 
the Federal authority be accountable to its subordinate employees 
for any action taken by him is unthinkable merely as a matter 
of good government. By the same token, it would be unfair to 
place responsibility on the stockmen in matters relating to larger 
national issues. 

In the adjudication of grazing privileges on the Federal range, 
it is well to remember that every applicant is directly affected. 
Decisions must be impartial, must be based on facts and be 
fully compatible with the law. I should be shrinking my duty 
and unfairly burdening busy stockmen with irksome responsi- 
ility were I to ask them to perform the duties imposed upon me 
by the Taylor Grazing Act. For the greatest good of all the 
interests involved in this splendid conservation measure, it is 
necessary that the functions of advisory boards remain at all 
times subordinate to officials of the Department who are required 
to exercise impartial and independent judgment in all cases. 

The very nature of the lands to be administered and the vary- 
ing conditions of the several localities, scattered as they are be- 
tween the Canadian and Mexican borders, require a degree of 
cooperation and flexibility of administration which could not he 
attained under the terms of the proposed Dill. 

The district advisory boards have furnished an effective chan- 
nel connecting the officials in charge of grazing and the users of 

e. I would like to avoid any controversy concerning the 
advisory boards under the proposed law. Why inject a highly con- 
troversial question at a time when everything is running smoothly; 
when there is peace and understanding? The advisory board sys- 
tem is on trial before the Nation. Everybody who has an interest 
in the West wants it to succeed. The Taylor Grazing Act is also 
on trial before the Nation. In contributing to its success, the 
district advisers occupy a unique position. It seems to me that 
any attempt at this time to antagonize public opinion would be a 
grave mistake and a serious blow to the stock-grazing industry. 
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Our exclusive concern is the well-being and prosperity of the 
stockmen. The record of the new Director of Grazing, Richard 
H. Rutledge, is additional assurance that, under the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act, the range will be administered in the public interest, 
which means the interest of the users of the range. But the man- 
agement of Federal lands must remain a Federal function. 

I hope that the time will come soon when all of the livestock 
men of the country will see that the administration of publicly 
owned grazing lands is primarily a problem of conservation. When 
this is fully realized, it will do more than save the livestock 
range; it will bring a new element of harmony into the conserva- 
tion program in America. 

The trend is in that direction. As soon as we succeed in elimi- 
nating overgrazing, there will be a slow but steady improvement 
of the grasslands, which to the stockmen mean steady improve- 
ment of their stock. As we rebuild the productive range, the op- 
position to controlled grazing on public lands will diminish in 
intensity. This will give a broader outlook, a more sympathetic 
attitude toward national programs based on a wide variety of 
human interests. 

It is to be regretted that nearly every attempt to round out the 
national park system, by additions of territory primarily suitable 
for parks, meets with an opposition which frequently includes 
some of the organizations of livestock raisers. My belief is that 
this situation results from misunderstanding rather than from 
any real clash of interests. It is a part of sound national-park 
policy not to permit grazing by domestic livestock in areas set 
aside for preservation and recreation. But this dces not mean 
that in the establishment of a new national park there need be 
any harsh interference with grazing privileges upon which indie 
vidual ranchers have based their livelihood. 

When Congressman GEarHaRT, Of California, talked to me about 
his bill to establish the John Muir-Kings Canyon National Park, 
he asked me whether I would object to a provision that grazing 
permits already granted by the Forest Service should be renewed 
during the lifetime of the present owners, so as to provide a 
slow and natural elimination. I replicd that this seemed a fair 
thing to do, provided that power was retained to protect the 
land against overgrazing. I think that it is proper in such cir- 
cumstances to recognize the human element involved, and deal 
with it so as to impose the least possible hardship. 

On the other hand, let me give you an illustration of the kind 
of grazing that is, and will be, stopped instantly under national 
park policy. 

A number of years ago, in a transfer of public land to the 
national park system, the new superintendent made a tour of 
inspection and found 1,600 sheep grazing in what had for a 
quarter of a century been a wildlife sanctuary. They belonged 
to a man influential in State politics, and he had a permit for the 
grazing. The land where they were grazing, for miles around, was 
eaten down to bare earth and rock, where formerly the grass 
and flowers grew 12 inches high. 

Those sheep, on the expiration of the annual permit, went off 
that land, and they have never come back. Neither has the 
grass come back. Years have passed, but that land is still hardly 
more than bare earth and rock. Such grazing will not be per- 
mitted, even for the briefest pericd of transition, on any lands 
under the jurisdiction of the National Park Service, and I know 
that the livestock men of America will offer their moral support 
of such a policy. 

In 1934, the 400,000-acre Mt. Olympus National Monument, 
which President Theodore Roosevelt had set up as a sanctuary 
for the Roosevelt elk, was transferred to the National Park 
Service. 

I have never found one instance in which the establishment 
of a national park failed to contribute to the prosperity and hap- 
piness of the neighboring people. Opposition to national parks 
comes from two sources—from a very few people who want to 
exploit something that belongs to the public, and from those who 
have been honestly misled by false arguments. 

You hear it said that so much land is being transferred from 
national forests to national parks that the country will soon be all 
parks. Let me give you a few figures. If you added all the national 
parks in the continental United States together, it would make an 
area only about 48 percent larger than the size of Inyo County, 
Calif. But the national forests in the continental United States 
make up an area larger than that of 12 States: Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and South Carolina. 

I do not object to the size or number of the national forests. 
There ought to be more of them. But I do object to the misleading 
argument that we ought to establish no more national parks because 
our 9,473,500 acres of national parks are too large in comparison 
with our 152,000,000 acres of national forests. 

In the second place, there is an erroneous impression as to who 
owns the public lands. They do not belong to the Government 
bureau that administers them. They do not belong to the States in 
which they are located. They belong to the whole Nation. When 
a member of the California Senate says that the Secretary of the 
Interior is derogating from the sovereignty of the State of Cali- 
fornia when he discusses the possible disposition of lands in Cali- 
fornia belonging to the Nation, he is twisting the doctrine of State 
rights all out of shape. 

The question now before the people of California is the establish- 
ment of the proposed John Muir-Kings Canyon National Park. I 
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ask the people of California not to be misled into thinking that in 
this matter there is any conflict between their interest and that 
of the Nation. 

I do not like to put this matter before you in a commercial light, 
but it is the plain truth that national parks are one of the three 
great drawing cards that California possesses in relation to the 
rest of the country—your climate, your national parks, and your 
motion-picture industry. What do easterners talk about when they 
plan a trip to California? The fair at San Francisco, Hollywood, 
the national parks, Yosemite, and the big trees. Do you know 
that in the article on California in the World Almanac there are 
two subheadings, and only two? One of them is on the big trees, 
the other on Mount Lassen—features brought to attention because 
national parks have been set up to preserve and protect and 
glorify them. 

The proposed John Muir-Kings Canyon National Park measures 
up to the finest of the national parks already established. It in- 
cludes, as you know, the Kings Canyon wilderness, which John 
Muir himself put on a par with Yosemite. It takes in the smaller 
General Grant National Park, and it opens the way to acquire and 
preserve the wonderful Redwood Mountain sequoia grove, which 
now faces almost immediate destruction. This grove contains 7,000 
sequoia trees, ranging up to 30 feet in diameter. This is a privately 
owned grove on which taxes are in default, and magnificent se- 
quoias will be cut into fenceposts and grape stakes unless the 
Government saves them. If all the rest of the Nation ignored this 
impending tragedy, I should expect the public spirit and fine fecling 
of the people of California alone to force protective action. But 
the rest of the Nation is not ignoring it. 

Congressman GEARHART’s hill would make Kings Canyon a per- 
petual wilderness area, open to motor travel in the beautiful can- 
yon of the South Fork, but everywhere else protected by law 
against the encroachments of civilization—a roadless wilderness, 
held to its wilderness status by an act of Congress. 

Against this proposal what arguments are offered? 

Organized opposition comes from a small group of deer hunters, 
who say that the establishment of a national park would make 
a wildlife sanctuary out of a country now open to hunting. 
Have you been told the average kill of deer in the 450,000 acres 
proposed for a park? 159! If you want to know why this is 
so, just try to carry a 400-pound buck out of that rugged moun- 
tain terrain. Make it a wildJife sanctuary, and it will help to 
stock adjacent areas that remain open to hunting. The result will 
be mere hunting in areas that are huntable. 

Another argument against the park is that it would lock up 
Kings Canyon and prevent development of its economic resources. 
The truth is that the economic value of Kings Canyon comes from 
the use of the water of the Kings River. The proposed Pine Flat 
Reservoir, which would impound the entire flow of the Kings River 
for irrigation, is 25 miles outside of the proposed John Muir 
National Park. The proposed power sites are outside. Inside 
the park you would have a watershed needed for the protection 
of vegetation. 

What else is there in the Kings Canyon wilderness? Mining? 
Not a mine. Commercial timber? Not a stick that could be 
logged at a profit. 

Necessary sites for flood-control works? Dams for flood control, 
es for irrigation, are not built in mountain canyons, but in foothills. 

Once again, what about grazing? The 900 head of cattle that 
graze in the scattered mountain meadows are important to their 
owners, and this is recognized in the park bill; but as an economic 
resource, grazing disappeared from Kings Canyon years ago. In 
1891, 20,000 sheep grazed in the basin of the Roaring River alone. 
Today there is no forage for a single burro in a region that once 
grazed 20,000 sheep. But if you make it a national park, you will 
get some cf the vegetation back again, and to that extent you will 
restore Nature’s system of flocd control for the San Joaquin Valley. 

You have been told, quite incorrectly, that there has been a con- 
flict between the Forest Service and the National Park Service on 
this subject. I wonder how many people know that three former 
chiefs of the Forest Service, Graves, Greeley, and Stuart, when this 
question has been before Congress in the past, have advocated 
that Kings Canyon be made a national park. So does the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace, and so did his father Henry 
> — when he was Secretary of Agriculture under President 

oclidge. 

I ask those who live in the State of California to unite with the 
people of the rest of the country and see to it that this wonderful 
area, which belongs to all the people of America, be made into a 
national park for the benefit and the pleasure of all future genera- 
tions. If you do this and attach to it the magical name of John 
Muir, it will become one more magnet by which California will draw 
the American people westward; one more center of enchantment to 
make them come again. 

I want to conclude by assuring you stockmen that the fair use 
of the range is a matter of decp personal concern to me. I have 
followed the administration of the Taylor Grazing Act with interest 
and not without anxiety. Long before I went to Washington I 
learned how men exercised unlawful sovereignty over lands that 
were nct theirs. Every complaint that has ever come to me I have 
caused to be investigated and the reports have been sent directly 
to my desk. If you know of any discriminaticn, if you know of any 
improper use of the range, you will confer a great favor upon me 
by reporting it to me personally. Just write “personal” on the out- 
side of your envelope and your letter will come straight to my desk. 
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ADDRESS BY JOSEPH P. LASH, DECEMBER 27, 1938 


Mr. GEYER of California. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I wish to insert an address given at the 
fourth annual convention of the American Student Union 
in the Hippcdrome Theater of New York City on December 
27, 1938, by Joseph P. Lash, secretary of the union, on the 
subject “Students and Democracy.” 

This convention was addressed by a number of noted 
figures, including Mayor La Guardia, of New York-City, and 
Mrs. Thomas McAllister, head of the Women’s Division of 
the National Democratic Committee. 

The address is as follows: 


The American Student Union meets this evening, the acknowl- 
edged leader of 100,000 students in high school and college; meets 
having chapters and active contacts in 300 academic institutions. 
It meets for this convention, a responsible and stabilized institu- 
ton within the educational community. 

Let no one scoff at these achievements, for the barriers of preju- 
dice and legitimate scepticism that we have had to surmount have 
been formidable. 

In the course of achieving stability on the campus we have not 
abandoned nor blunted essential aims; we have worked unflag- 
gingly to awaken the student from his thoughtlessness and apathy; 
we have striven unremittingly for the welfare of our student 
generations; we have nailed to our mast the banner of a forward- 
moving democracy; we have been concerned with world peace anc 
world democracy with which our own country’s fate is indissolubiy 
bound. 

We are assembled at this fourth annual convention, 1,000 strong, 
to review our work and objectives in the light of the year’s develop- 
ments. We can sum up the latter simply: We are mecting in a 
post-Munich world. The same vast significance that Sarajevo, Ver- 
sailles, Locarno had for past generations of youth Munich will have 
for ours. 

Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Daladier assured the world after Munich 
that the year 1938 would be crowned with peace and good will, but 
the year ends bearing within its womb the seeds of great tribula- 
tions for humanity in 1939. Munich has ushered in the crisis of 
democracy. It has uncapped a Pandora’s box of racial hatreds, 
national chauvinisms, and bestial intolerances. It has imperiled 
free institutions throughout the world. It has galvanized the sin- 
ister forces of fascism in our own country, as exemplified by the 
Dies committee, Father Coughlin, and others. It has accelerated 
the drive to war. It has driven men of good will into hiding places 
and delivered nations over to the underworld of cutthroats, gang- 
sters, and the depraved. Freedom is destroyed, reason scorned, 
might enthroned. Such is the moral climate engendered by 
Munich. 

Democracy is in jeopardy. Peace is in jeopardy. In these cir- 
cumstances, the entire educational community must be enlisted in 
a vigorous affirmation of democratic principles. 

How shal! we help fire the campus with this active concern for 
the fate of democracy? 

EDUCATION’S “PRIMER FOR DEMOCRACY” 

First, we have the primary responsibility of helping render our 
educational system a more sensitive instrument in the service of 
democracy. A student who would serve democracy must help 
mold the structure of the educational system in the image of 
democracy. He must help shape its courses so that they are 
meaningful and pertinent to a world in which democracy must 
move forward if it is to survive. He must help the school provide 
American society with leaders gifted with social vision. He must 
help assure equality of educational opportunity. 

The American Student Union proposes in the coming months to 
launch a series of student conferences on educational pclicy to 
help formulate student viewpoint on what education for American 
life should be. 

Secondly, the time has come for a dramatic restatement of the 
principles of democracy in every educational institution in this 
country. We propose that every high schooi and college initiate a 
course, “a primer for democracy” in answer to “the Nazi primer” 


which would assess ideas of racial supremacy, the exaltation of 
viclence, racial truths, thinking with one’s blood, in terms of 
the principles cn which our country is founded. In this connec- 


tion, the American Student Union applauds the decision of the 
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board of education to hold “tolerance assemblies” in the New York 
high schools. We welcome the recent action of the Catholic 
bishops inaugurating an educational program in “true Christian 
democracy.” 

Fascism gains a hearing as Government fails to serve human 
needs. We could view the future of American democracy with 
equanimity if all the American people were assured of adequate 
food, clothes, shelter, education, and medical care, but one-third 
of all of America’s families live on incomes of less than $15 a 
week. Youth’s loyalty to democracy would not be open to ques- 
tion if youth could look to the future with hope; but over 4,000,000 
young people are out of school and out of work. Fascism could 
never look to our universities for its storm troops if our college 
graduates had the prospect of good positions; instead they are 
confronted with the dismal outlook of joblessness. 


EXTEND THE FRONTIERS OF DEMOCRACY 


It is therefore most ominous that the forces campaigning in the 
1938 elections on a program of Government withdrawal from efforts 
to meet human needs achieved a certain measure of success. Re- 
action appealed to youth in those elections telling us that the New 
Deal was mortgaging our future. But our future will definitely be 
mortgaged—mortgaged to disease, illiteracy, poverty, and despair— 
unless the New Deal’s program for utilizing the instrumentalities 
of government for the comnion welfare is successful. We must 
unite the campus for the objectives of the New Deal. We must 
unite the campus to play a decisive part in the 1940 elections. 

There must be no ambiguity on this point. The sad plight of 
one-third of our population inheres not in individual shiftlessness, 
irresponsibility, or any other Tory shibboleth, but in the lack of 
social planning, in the lack of social control, in the concentration 
of wealth. The American Student Union declares that the fron- 
tiers of democracy must be extended within our economic institu- 
tions. Organization of labor, of consumers, of farmers is one of 
the best guaranties that no aristocracy of wealth will continue to 
dominate our instrumentalities of government to its own exclusive 
advantage. 

The American Student Union proposes that every college and 
high school formulate a legislative program that will help meet 
human needs. In our opinion, this means Federal aid to educa- 
tion in order to assure equality of educational opportunity. It 
means continuance and extension of the N. Y. A.. whose fate is 
intimately linked with W. P. A. It means Federal legislation to 
provide adequate housing and medical care. It means a compre- 
hensive social-security program. It means antilynching legisla- 
tion. It means the safeguarding of labor’s rights as embodied in 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act and the wage and hour law. Such 
a program would create professional opportunities for college 
graduates. It would help block the road to the development of a 
domestic form of fascism. It would keep democracy moving by 
having it meet human needs. 


STUDENTS WANT PEACE 


Finally, any program to strengthen democracy in the United 
States cannot be divorced from its fate elsewhere. It is with 
pride that the American Student Union speaks on this subject 
today. Last year at Vassar predictions of dire catastrophe were 
made when we dropped the Oxford pledge. A student union split 
was prophesied. It was said that the American Student Union had 
come out for war. But today we are more firmly united than ever, 
while our opposition organizes its mass movement by coming to 
conferences that other people organize with mimeograph machines 
and press hand-outs. 

Only because we dropped the meaningless Oxford pledge was the 
American Student Union able to give effective leadership to the 
campus peace forces during the past year. They say we are organ- 
izing the campus for war. Was it organization for war when we 
organized a 1-hour protest stoppage against the Nazi seizure of 
Austria? Perhaps if there had been more actions like that, the 
dismemberment of Czechoslovakia need not have happened. And 
in the Czechoslovak crisis, who else on the campus had a program 
to offer? Who took the leadership among students when the Nazis 
launched upon their night of barbarism? Who has gathered funds 
for Spain? Who has spoken out for China? In all this, we have 
been moved by one dominating concern—how to preserve American 
peace and American democracy. Because we have not been con- 
cerned with fighting phantoms and bogeymen, because we have 
not made a policy out of inaction nor hiding under our bedcovers, 
they say we are for war. We do not believe for one moment that 
if the lights go out in Europe, that if the lights go out in the 
Orient, America will not likewise be engulfed in a twilight of 
reaction, and, in the end, of war. 

We are glad that American foreign policy today is increasingly one 
that is active in defense of peace and democracy throughout the 
world. We exult that American democracy has told Hitler off. We 
exult that American democracy has extended credits to China 
despite the blustering threats of the Japanese militarists. We 
applaud the “good neighbor” policy and suspect it is on the right 
track, for is it not denounced as Yankee imperialism by Germany 
and Italy? But we must go furth:». We hope that Congress will 
unshackle our foreign policy so tha: America’s great influence can 
be used more actively against aggression. We must lift the em- 
bargo on Spain. We must halt our participation in Japanese 
aggression. We must strengthen the “good neighbor” policy in the 
interests of democracy. Vigorous American leadership can halt the 
retreat into war. Vigorous American leadership can unite the 
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peoples of the world against Fascist aggression. For this policy, for 
these aspirations the American Student Union has no apologies. 


STUDENT ASSEMBLY FOR LIBERAL ACTION 


Such is the program of the American Student Union. It is a 
program that we believe can enlist the united support of the edu- 
cational community. So concerned is the American Student Union 
that the entire campus enlist in this crusade to make of democracy 
a fighting faith that our convention wants to see the calling of a 
national student assembly for liberal action next Christmas. The 
campus needs and the student body is searching for channels to 
express their support for the objectives of the New Deal and to be 
effective in 1940. The American Student Union would like to be 
that channel. We are for that very reason prepared to cooperate 
with the mass of individual students, with teachers, with liberal 
educators, and student leaders in the launching of such an assem- 
bly. The time has come when everyone must stand up and be 
counted for democracy. There are no side lines in the post-Munich 
world. 

I want at this point to clear up some misunderstandings about 
the American Student Union. 

A. S. U. NOT AGAINST PRIVATE PROPERTY 


We are not a leftist or anticapitalist organization. At no time have 
we made any declarations against private property. I am sure that 
no one in the American Student Union would advocate the sociali- 
zation of tooth brushes. Neither is there anyone who would propose 
that the post office be turned over to private enterprise. We are 
concerned, however, that the amount of social control be determined 
by the needs and welfare of all the people, not any small privileged 
group. 

NOR AGAINST RELIGION 

The American Student Union is not antireligious. We recognize 
that piety, charity, the needs of spirit, and humility in the face of 
our vast ignorance, find expression in religious worship and we stand 
for the freedom of such worship. Some people have accused us of 
being antireligious because of our ardent devotion to the cause of 
democracy in Spain. We have no apologies to make for our efforts 
on behalf of Spanish democracy. But we do not identify Loyalist 
Spain with opposition to religious freedom, and we point to the 
decree of December 9 which reestablished normal freedom of wor- 
ship in the Spanish Republic. It has become increasingly clear that 
it is fascism and not democracy that spells the destruction of 
religion. 

NOT A FRONT FOR ANY “ISM” 

We have been accused by the Dies committee of being Communist 
and being agents of a foreign principal. At least, that is what we 
learn from the papers. We categorically deny both these charges. 
We are not and have never been the agent or representative of any 
foreign principal. We are not dominated by Communists nor have we 
ever expressed any belief in or sympathy for communism. We are not 
a “front” or blind for any person, any organization, or any “ism.” 
Our only concern has been to awaken students from thoughtless- 
ness and apathy to a concern for having democracy serve human 
needs. We have often stated that there were Communists in our 
organization, and as long as they adhere to the rules and principles 
of our organization they will remain. American democracy was 
founded and has flourished on the principle that everyone was 
welcome who plays the game according to the rules. 

There is real justice, however, in the criticism of those who state 
that we have an anti-administration attitude. Dr. Leigh, Presi- 
dent of Bennington College, has declared that sometimes it seems 
as if we assume almost a “student class conscious attitude of 
objection to faculties and administrators.” We acknowledge this 
criticism. We recognize that the educators and administrators of 
our schools and colleges by and large have a devotion to democracy 
equal to ours. We believe that among those who see the need for 
defending democracy, there can be cooperation, and we will strive 
to establish that cooperation. 

Finally, let me make a statement with respect to the R. O. T. C. 
We believe that the students in the R. O. T. C. and many of its 
instructors share a concern for peace and democracy as strong 
as that of the campus as a whole. Our criticism has been directed 
not at the membership of the R. O. T. C., but at the anti-labor, 
anti-democratic bias which the R. O. T. C. Manuals, instructors, 
and exercises have demonstrated at times. In our effort to safe- 
guard democracy, we believe that the members of the R. O. T. C. 
will accept their responsibility along with that of the whole 
campus. 

ROLL CALL FOR HUMAN RIGHTS 

We make these affirmations because we believe that today no 
irrelevant consideration, no accidental prejudice must stand in the 
way of the unity of all the campus forces of democracy. The en- 
tire educational community must be united to safeguard and 
strengthen democracy. 

We have outlined for you the program of the American Student 
Union. It is in essence a program of rededication to democracy. 
It is a program that the student body will endorse. To achieve 
the widest possible endorsement of the objectives of the American 
Student Union, to give them the widest possible hearing on the 
campus, let us launch a Human Rights Roll Call. We know that 
there are at least 250,000 students and educators who are pre- 
pared to stand up and be counted for democracy, because they 
recognize that there are no sidelines in the post-Munich world. 

Fascism has not gained the upper hand. This is not the mo- 
ment for pessimism. Did anyone imagine that fascism and the 
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system of enslavement that it represents would give up without 
a struggle? Its very excesses represent, not youthful vigor, but a 
last vain effort to survive just as a defeated man will make one 
more sortie before surrender. 

Let us all stand fast—let us remain united, and fascism will 
shatter itself on the rock of that unity! 


Susan B. Anthony Memorial Address 
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ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT RAMSPECK, OF GEORGIA, FEB- 
RUARY 15, 1939 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address deliv- 
ered by me last night in connection with memorial services 
for Susan B. Anthony: 


It is fitting and proper that the one hundred and nineteenth 
anniversary of the birth of Susan B. Anthony is being remembered 
here tonight under the auspices of a great national organization of 
women whose purpose is to carry forward the great fight to which 
she gave her life. 

It is difficult for our generation to realize that 70 years ago 
women had no rights regarding their own children; that a mar- 
ried woman had no legal right to the money she might earn; 
that married women could not own property; that women could 
not enter hotels or restaurants unless accompanied by a man; 
that a married woman could not collect damages for injury to 
her person or reputation; that only one college admitted women 
and that women could not vote or hold public office. 

For more than 50 years the brains, the energy, and the ability 
of Susan B. Anthony were devoted to a fight to change these con- 
ditions. She sought for her sex the right to equal consideration, 
the right to vote and hold office, the right to own property, and 
to retain salaries and wages earned. 

When she died at the age of 86 some progress had been made, 
some laws had been enacted, and it may well be said that as the 
result of her efforts the mind of thé Nation had been changed. 

Today others will no doubt go more into detail with reference 
to the work of Susan B. Anthony. In the few minutes at my 
disposal I hope to craw a lesson for our generation based upon 
the life of this great woman, 

As one interested in government, at a time when we are faced 
with many difficult problems, I regret to see so many who take 
the position that one person can have no effect upon their solution. 

Every generation has its own problems. Those of today, although 
complex and difficult, are perhaps no harder for us to solve than 
were the problems of any other generation. 

The life of Susan B. Anthony should serve as an inspiration for 
those of our generation. It should prove an effective answer to 
those who doubt the possibility of the effort of any one person 
to be useful and effective. 

Certainly no person in the history of America ever faced a harder 
task than that chosen by Miss Anthony, When she began her 
efforts to change the status of women, she was subjected to ridi- 
cule, abuse, and intclerance. She had to persuade men against 
their will, and, strange as it may seem, she found opposition 
among those she sought to help. 

To this battle she brought patience, intelligence, and ability. 
She also had courage to carry on in the face of the many difficul- 
ties she encountered. By education, by persistence, by persuasion, 
and by organization she gradually beat down the opposition and 
created a willingness on the part of the male population to give 
justice to women. 

Of course, she did not do all of this alone. She brought to her 
support many men and women, because they were persuaded to 
believe in her cause, but she was the motivating influence in this 
great change of sentiment. 

Every woman of today who participates in the right to govern, 
every woman who enjoys the right to work and own property 
should be grateful to Susan B. Anthony and to those who joined 
in her efforts. We all should honor her because she, through 
her efforts, created a finer and a more noble civilization. 

We can and should build monuments to her. We can and 
should name schools for her. But, above all things, we should 
be inspired by her life to work and strive for an even greater 
and better civilization. 

The late Arthur Brisbane once said: “There never was a nobler, 
more unselfish soldier of the human race. The world might well 
have wept, had that child been born a boy instead of being 
Susan B. Anthony.” 
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Coming as I do from the State in which is located the first 
ccllege for women, Wesleyan College at Macon, Ga., and from 
which the first woman, Mrs. Rebecca Latimer Felton, was ap- 
pointed to the United States Senate, I take pleasure in having 
a part in these exercises honoring a great woman who proved 
herself to be a greater American. 

Every American today might well study the life and accom- 
plishments of this great American and emulate her example. 
There is need today for patriotic and unselfish efforts on the part 
of all of us to bring to a solution the many problems with which 
we are faced. If each of us would devote to the general welfare 
one-tenth of the effort, the ability, and the courage which Susan 
B. Anthony used for the betterment of her fellow citizens, there 
can be no doubt that a more noble and greater Nation would 
be the result. 

While, thanks to the efforts of Susan B. Anthony and her fellow 
workers, many of the restrictions have been removed from the lives 
of our women, the battle has not ended. Even now there are those 
who would restrict the right of women to work. There are those 
who care nothing for the economic welfare, the health, or the 
education of the less fortunate. 

Fortunately, many women of today are interested in our prob- 
lems. Many women, and men also, are working for greater oppor- 
tunity for all classes, for a more equitable adjustment of eccnomic 
conditions, for better health and living conditions, and for wider 
educational opportunities for all of our people. 

While to those of us now living in this complex age the present 
situation may seem so difficult as to make ineffective the efforts of 
any one person, if we but remember the odds which Susan B. 
Anthony faced, and notice the improvements resulting from the 
movement she sponsored, we must conclude that no task is so diffi- 
cult, no problem so complex that it can resist the pressure of 
public opinion, if that opinion results from the knowledge that 
the cause is just and fair and the purpose sought is for the good 
of all. It was on this basis that Susan B. Anthony waged her 
battle, and she was successful because what she sought to do was 
fair, just, and in the interest of all. 

Susan B. Anthony was a maker of history. We stand here to- 
night in the presence of a monument erected in her memory. The 
woman’s suffrage amendment to the Constitution is a monument 
to her work. A postage stamp has been issued in her honor. 
Many Governors have issued proclamations in memory of her birth. 
Many laws in the interest of women and of humanity speak more 
than I could say for the effect her life had upon our Nation. 

But to me comes the hope that her greatest monument may 
prove to be the result of her life as an example to those now living, 
the hope that others may emulate her interest in the welfare of 
the great masses of our people; that we may honor her by being 
active in promoting justice and equal opportunity for all of our 
people. 

“Isn’t it strange that princes and kings, 
And clowns that caper in sawdust rings, 
And common folks, like you and me, 
Are builders for eternity? 

To each is given a bag of tools, 

A shapeless mass, and a book of rules, 
And each must make, ere life has flown, 
A stumping block or a stepping stone!” 

Susan B. Anthony made her life a stepping stone upon which 
Millions have climbed to a happier and better life. May we 
honor her by doing likewise. 


Frances Perkins 
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AN ANSWER BY HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS, OF NEW JERSEY, 
TO THE PUBLIC STATEMENT OF FRANCES PERKINS, SECRE- 
TARY OF LABOR 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the foliow- 
ing answer to the pubiic statement of Frances Perkins, 
Secretary of Labor: 

The public statement of Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, 
made in defense of herself, of James L. Houghteling, Commissioner 
of Immigration and Naturalization, and Gerard D. Reilly, Solicitor 
of the Department of Labor, against my charges that they con- 
spired to defraud the Government of the United States by failing to 
enforce the immigration laws, in my opinion, sustains the charges 
ZI made. 
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The Secretary of the Department of Labor attempts in her de- 
fense to excuse her failure to enforce the immigration laws by 
subordinating them to her personal views concerning the rights 
of alien Communists under the Constitution of the United States. 
The defense was a big-sister story, a plea that even aliens who 
are Communists should have the same rights under the Constitu- 
tion as native-born citizens have. The Secretary of Labor, in her 
defense, attempts to secure these new rights for aliens who are 
Communists through the judicial decree of the United States Su- 
preme Court limiting the power of Congress to deport aliens whose 
political views are dangerous to the security of our country. 

The Secretary of Labor, in her defense, fails to even mention the 
one thing which she has repeatedly relied upon in her former 
statements on this subject, to wit, that the Bridges and Strecker 
cases are almost identical except that the evidence in the Strecker 
case was stronger than the evidence in the Bridges case. This 
omission clearly demonstrates that either the Secretary of Labor 
now concludes that the two cases are not similar or that the 
Strecker case may be the weaker of the two, a contention which 
I have made from the beginning. It may even be possible that 
Miss Perkins has at long last come to realize that the Supreme 
Court’s decision in the Strecker case may not serve as an au- 
thority in the Bridges case. As a matter of fact, despite the 
repeated statements of the Secretary of Labor to the contrary, 
it has never been necessary for the Department of Labor to prove 
that Bridges was or is a member of the Communist Party in order 
to deport him, for two of the four charges in the Bridges warrant 
of arrest are that he is affiliated with an organization that be- 
lieves in, advocates, or teaches the destruction of the Government 
of the United States by force or violence, and these charges are 
not present in the Strecker case. 

The statement of Miss Perkins shows very definitely that in the 
appeal of the Strecker case to the Supreme Court she is seeking 
ways and means, or legal grounds, on which to save Communist 
aliens from deportation: (1) By advising them (to quote from 
Miss Perkins’ statement) “that our American institutions operate 
without fear or favor and in the spirit of fair play to the stranger 
within our gates, as well as to the native-born.” Aliens who be- 
lieve in the overthrow of the Government of the United States by 
force or violence are the only aliens involved in this issue. There- 
fore, I must infer that Prances Perkins, by the term “stranger 
within our gates,” means the Communist alien who is in the 
United States; (2) in citing the Herndon case on page 5 of her 
defense, the Secretary of Labor injects issues and defenses into 
the Strecker case which even he did not urge; as also when she 
says on page 8 of her statement, “The immigration laws have 
peculiar significance to the future of our country, and it is incum- 


bent upon those who administer them to aim at certain important 
goals; to preserve for this country its institutions, its ideals, and 
its Government safe from any foreign forces which present a clear 


and present danger tc the continuance of our way of living.” The 
language which is italicized in Miss Perkins’ quotation is taken 
from the Herndon case, which was not an immigration case but 
dealt with the rights of a citizen under the fourteenth amendment. 

The statement of Frances Perkins is definite proof of her desire 
that an adverse decision be rendered by the Supreme Court against 
the Government in the Strecker. case. 

It is also clear evidence that Frances Perkins is representing 
Communist aliens and not the Government of the United States 
in urging an appeal of the Strecker decision, and that she has the 
interests of these Communist aliens more at heart than she does 
her sworn duty to enforce the immigration laws of the United 
States 

As further evidence, indicative of Miss Perkins’ violation of the 
immigration laws of the United States, she hails the decision of 
Judge Hutcheson, who decided adversely on her warrant of depor- 
tation, and lauds Judge Hutcheson as one of the great jurists of 
the country. In this connection she says, “This opinion by one 
of the Nation’s most distinguished jurists, Judge Hutcheson, was 
to the effect that an alien who was acknowledged to have been a 
member of the Communist Party was not on that ground deporta- 
ble under the immigration laws.” Repeatedly in her statement 
Miss Perkins calls attention to the fact that she is not a lawyer, 
and yet she does not hesitate to designate the jurist who decided 
adversely to the Department of Labor’s warrant as “one of the 
Nation’s most distinguished jurists.” She gives fulsome praise to 
the judge who decides adversely to the Labor Department and 
reverses its order of deportation against Strecker. Such praise 
might be expected from Strecker’s attorney, but never from the 
Secretary of Labor, unless the Secretary of Labor is desirous of 
evading her manifest duty under the immigration laws. 

Miss Perkins further says: “Judge Hutcheson’s opinion (taken 
together with recent rulings of the Supreme Court of the United 


States in the Herndon and DeJonge cases) led to a serious doubt | 
as to whether the older cases under the immigration law were still | 


a guide and whether they applied to the Communist Party as it 
now functions.” This reference to the Herndon case, which is 


quoted at length in the brief filed by the Solicitor General in the | 


Strecker case is further proof of the fact that Miss Perkins desires 
to defeat the immigration laws of the United States through 
seeking from the Supreme Court an opinion holding that the im- 
migration laws are unconstitutional, violating the first amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States. 

The Solicitor General and his associates, and Mr. Reilly, Solicitor 
of the Department of Labor, in the brief heretofore filed by them 
in the Supreme Court of the United States in the Strecker case, 
devotes several pages to the Herndon case and suggests that aliens 
have rights under the Constitution of the United States which 
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have never been accorded to them, rights which may limit or 
invalidate the present immigration laws providing for the depor- 
tation of aliens who believe in, advocate, or teach the overthrow 
by force or violence of the Government of the United States. 

The fact that Miss Perkins reverts to this case in her statement 
is, in my opinion, proof of the existence of a conspiracy to defeat 
the immigration laws of the United States. Herndon was and is a 
citizen of the United States. His constitutional rights were and 
are entirely different from the rights of a Communist alien, and 
yet Miss Perkins and the legal staffs of the Department of Labor and 
of the Department of Justice have and are seeking to inject into 
the Strecker case the constitutional safeguards which are provided 
only for the citizens of our country. 

The statement contained in the brief heretofore filed by Govern- 
ment counsel on behalf of Strecker in the Supreme Court is amaz- 
ing proof that they seek to defeat the Government’s cause of action 
in the Supreme Court. They say: 

“While respondent did not specifically raise in his petition for 
habeas corpus (R. 1-2), or in his assignment of errors below (R. 
67-69), or in his brief in opposition to certiorari, the question of 
the constitutional right of freedom of speech and of assembly under 
the first amendment of the Federal Constitution, that question 
may be deemed by the Court to be pertinent with respect to this 
oo on = statutory construction. (Cf. Herndon v. Lowry, 391 

Miss Perkins’ statement seeks to cloud the issues involved in the 
charges which I have made against her by saying: 

“There is some suggestion * * * that Bridges threatened me 
and others in the Department of Labor with violence and showed 
us @ want of respect which led to our following a procedure out of 
the ordinary * * *. I say this merely to indicate that neither 
through fear nor cowardice has any member of the Department of 
Labor at any time been swayed from his duty in connection with 
the Bridges matter.” 

Certainly there was never any allegation in the impeachment 
resolution that Bridges threatened Miss Perkins or others in 
the Department of Labor. There was ample evidence, however, 
from Mr. Arthur J. Phelan, inspector in charge of the Legal 
Division of the Immigration and Naturalization Service in San 
Francisco, and also from Mr. R. P. Bonham, District Director of 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service at Seattle, Wash., 
that the Communists were preparing to intimidate witnesses who 
would appear against Bridges in the deportation proceedings; and 
on March 23, 1938, Frances Perkins advised the Attorney General 
of the United States that— 

“Several persons who have filed affidavits about the case with 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service have said that they 
feared for their personal safety if they were compelled to testify 
fearlessly. In order to assure protection for these people during 
the pendence of the hearing I would appreciate if you would 
notify the United States marshals in those cities to assist the 
local immigration officers to the extent that will seem desirable 
on days when particular witnesses are to appear.” 

Thereafter, and on April 1, 1938, Robert H. Jackson, the present 
Solicitor General of the United States and the then Acting At- 
torney General, advised Miss Perkins that it “would not be 
possible to assign United States marshals to be present at the 
deportation proceedings.” 

Obviously, Miss Perkins and her immediate associates in the 
Department of Labor were never threatened by Harry Bridges, 
for they, in the positions which they now occupy, have been the 
very best friends that this Communist alien could possibly have 
had. 

On page 8 of Miss Perkins’ statement she says: “Also I want to 
point out to you that there is no hazard to our population or insti- 
tutions involved in these postponements because of the fact that 
if Bridges or any other alien at any time takes any action to over- 
throw the Government of the United States by force or by violence, 
or if he commits any crime, he can and will be promptly arrested, 
tried, and punished or deported under the terms and requirements 
of law.” How Frances Perkins could ever make such a statement, 
in view of the complaints about Bridges given to the Department 
of Labor as far back as 1934, and the strong incriminating evidence 
against Harry Bridges given to the Department of Labor since 1937, 
is inconceivable. Yet Harry Bridges, alien Communist, has never 
had a hearing before the Department of Labor. In fact, unlike 
other alien Communists who have been released only on bond, he 
is allowed to go scot free on his own recognizance, Further, she 
offers no defense for her conduct in this respect. 

The most amazing part of the whole defense is Miss Perkins’ 
statement: 

“T also wish to emphasize that I am not in accord with the prin- 
ciples of the Communist Party. I do not share the economic or 
political views of the Communists. I regard many of their tactics 
as an impediment to the efficient functioning of the Government, 
as well as of society at large. I find in their insistence upon party 
authority and their emphasis on class struggle, their conception of 
a dictatorship of one class and their oft-repeated contempt for 
religion the negation of that individual liberty and that develop- 
ment of the human personality for which this country and every 
democracy must stand.” 

The significance of the foregoing quotation can only be grasped 
by an analysis of the words which she uses. She does not say that 
she is opposed to the Communist Party, but she says that “I am not 
in accord with the principles of the Communist Party.” She does 
not say that she is opposed to their economic and political views, 
but she says, “I do not share their economic and political views.” 
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She does not say that she is opposed to their tactics, but she says, 
“J do not share their economic and political views.” 

She does not say that she is opposed to their tactics, but she says, 
“J regard many of their tactics as an impediment to the efficient 
functioning of the Government, as well as of society at large.” And 
Miss Perkins finds their views on “party authority, class struggle, 
conception of a dictatorship of one class, and their oft-repeated con- 
tempt for religion” not something that is obnoxious to her, but as 
the “negation of that individual liberty and that development of the 
human personality for which this country and every democracy must 
stand.” 

In other words, Miss Perkins could not have expressed her opposi- 
tion to communism in more complimentary and kindly phraseology. 
She doesn’t hate it; she doesn’t abhor it; she dislikes certain fea- 
tures of it. From this gentle “slap on the wrist” which she gives 
to communism, she then moves into a consideration of the nature 
of her duties as Secretary of Labor in charge of the administration 
of the immigration laws. She reminds us of the “solemn character 
of the task that has been entrusted” to her, and of the fact that 
“the power which is vested in the Secretary of Labor under the law 
is in many respects the most serious and the most drastic adminis- 
trative power vested in any executive officer in our Government,” 
and that the Secretary of Labor “has the power, in certain specific 
situations, not even involving a crime, to issue a warrant for the 
arrest of any alien in the United States; he has the power virtually 
to imprison that person; and he has the power to order that person 
to be sent back to the country of his*nationality, even though he 
recognizes that in some circumstances this is tantamount to sending 
an alien to his death.” 

The error of the Secretary of Labor in her foregoing analysis lies 
in the fact, first, that it is the Congress of the United States, and 
not the Secretary of Labor, which decides the grounds upon which 
aliens may be admitted to the United States and thereafter appre- 
hended, imprisoned, or deported from the United States; and sec- 
ondly, that unless the Secretary of Labor is willing and able to 
enforce the laws enacted by the Congress of the United States she 
has no right to hold that office nor to allow her personal concep- 
tion of what is or what is not desirable for the country to interfere 
with the due enforcement of said laws. 

With this closing remark, I beseech the Members of the House of 
Representatives to look upon the defense of Frances Perkins, which 
I assume was presented to the Judiciary Committee of the House of 
Representatives in the same wording and form as it was given to 
the press, as a document of evasion and deception. I beseech you 
to not only read between the lines of the statement of the Secre- 
tary of Labor but to check her remarks with the files in the De- 
partment of Labor. Further, I hope that you will keep in mind two 
things: (1) That the Secretary cf Labor has shown by her own 
words that she is endeavoring to replace our immigration statutes 
with some sort of idealistic philosophy peculiar to the Secretary 
of Labor; and (2) that the people of these United States are look- 
ing to the Congress to correct the very shameful condition which 
has developed in the Department of-Labor under the administra- 
tion of Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, 
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ADDRESS BY HON. CARL T. CURTIS, OF NEBRASKA, FEBRUARY 
13, 1939 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the following address made by myself 
at the Lincoln Day dinner at Charles Town, W. Va., on Mon- 
day evening, February 13, 1939: 


I never grow tired of the life of Abraham Lincoln. Perhaps any 
facts or incidents that I might tell concerning the life of that 
great American would be known to most everyone in this audi- 
ence, yet there is something about. it that causes us to want to 
hear it over and over again. I, for one, thrill at the thought of the 
rise of Abraham Lincoln from the lowly country boy to the great 
natural leadcr that he was. May the time never come in America 
when we no longer cherish and repeat the story cf the humble 
Abraham Linco!n, born in poverty and obscurity and by combin- 
ing honest effort with a divine purpose, rising to the position of 
highest responsibility in all the land. The life of Lincoln is 
typica! of American oppcrtunity. May the time never come when 
we, in our zest and our desire to make life secure, so interfere with 
the natural processes and stifle enterprise to such an extent that 
we make a recurrence of the life of Lincoln impossible. I would 
remind you that there is not another country in the whole world 
in which the story of Abraham Lincoln can be recounted. He is 
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distinctly the product of a free country, a country void of title, 
caste, or class consciousness. 

While President, Lincoln himself said: “I happen temporarily to 
occupy this big White House, I am living witness that any one of 
your children may lock to come here, as my father’s child has. 
It is in order that each one of you may have, through this free 
Government which we have enjoyed, an open field and a fair 
chance * * * that the struggle should be maintained, that we 
may not lose our birthright.” 

As Nancy Hanks Lincoln went down into the shadow of death, on 
that bleak day in February 1809, little did she realize that the new 
life that she gave to the world would forever be America’s idol of 
honesty, hard work, truthfulness, self-denial, and attainment. In 
God’s great outdoors, among the trees, and beneath His starry 
sky, in what is now Larue County, Ky., Abraham Lincoln was 
born on February 12, 1809. There he lived until 1816, when the 
Lincoln family moved westward near to what is now Gentryville, 
Ind. At the age of 8 years, his mother died, and in 1830 the 
Lincoln family moved to the State of Illinois. We like to think of 
Lincoln during this time and to hear again the stories and inci- 
dents of his life as a boy. We love to visualize him reading by the 
fireplace, pouring over the Holy Bible, Asop’s Fables, Robinson 
Crusoe, Pilgrim’s Progress, the History of the United States, and 
Weem’s Life of Washington. We might truthfully say that Lin- 
coln’s library was meager, yet we must also realize that they were 
the finest books and that they were few enough in number that 
there was time for him to study and meditate upon them. 

I love the story of Abraham Lincoln because he did not climb 
the ladder of success through any pride of pedigree. He was 
living proof of that great maxim that all men are created equal, 
and his life will forever stir the ambition of boys and girls through- 
out the land in their desire to make good. Lincoin’s life was 
not a rosy path. The bitterest of heartaches and experiences 
were his, and no doubt such a background, was what prompted 
him to say, when inquiry was made about his boyhood and 
family, he answered by quoting from Gray’s “Elegy”: “The short 
and simple annals of the poor.” 

Little did the members of the Legislature of the State of 
Illinois realize who was in their midst when the towering 
Lincoln, who measured six feet four, moved among them from 
1834 to 1842. Perhaps the same thirgs might be said of his 
colleagues in the Congress of the United States where he sat 
as a Representative from 1847 to 1849. But all of this con- 
stituted a part of the groundwork used by the hand cf divine 
Providence in raising up a man who would be the preserver of 
our Nation and a great blessing to mankind. 

Lincoln has been characterized as a dreamer in incidents 
where he was applying himself to some book in his idle moments. 
But it has occurred to me that he was somewhat of a prophet 
too. The other day I was reading the specch which Congressman 
Abraham Lincoln made in the House of Representatives on 
January 12, 1848, speaking of the President of the United States, 
he said, “His mind is taxed beyond its power, is running hither 
and thither, like some tortured creature on a burning surface, 
finding no position on which it can settle down and be at ease.” 
I had to pinch myself twice before I could make myself believe 
that he was talking about the President back in 1843, 

Lincoln believed in a representative form of government. He 
stated that he would like to preserve the Constitution as it was 
when the founding fathers created it. Our heritage as a free 
people is that of a representative form of government. The 
American contribution to the science of government is its estab- 
lishment of representative government. A system whereby the 
people rule themselves through their selected Representatives, 
and these Representatives are restrained by certain constitutional 
limitations. 

Throughout the ages mankind, in its attempt to rule itself, has 
gone from one extreme to the other. The pendulum has swung 
from the rule of the mob to the rule of the king, and from king to 
mob. The mob, if necessary, would rise and destroy the king and 
seize his property, and the king in turn would destroy the mob and 
seize their property. A line of kings would rule until there arose 
a ruler who was harsh and cruel and unjust. The people would 
then rise up and destroy such a king, and they would go on ruling 
themselves until their lack of order and system resulted in mob 
rule; then there would arise a proclaimed leader, who would say to 
the people, “Follow me; I am the way out.” This leader would 
again establish a rule of one man. Certain European countries 
have recently gone through just such experiences. But the Ameri- 
can representative form of government is a middle course between 
mob rule and the rule of one man. 

In these modern days I think it is well that we giva some atten- 
tion to our terminology. Various subversive groups have perverted 





and debased the word “democracy.” There came to my desk this last 
week a publication of the Communist Party. It contained many 
articles and editorials on current political affairs. Throughout each 
one of these articles the writer gloated upon the glories of a 
democracy. They arrogantly refer to the preservation of democracy 





in the United States and elsewhere throughout the world. Be not 
deceived; the Communists, egitatcrs, and like radicals do not 
believe in, nor are they friendly to, the real American democracy, 


the democracy of representative government. This Nation of ours 
is a republic. 

In section 4 of article IV of the Constitution of the United States 
we find these words: “The United States shall guarantee to every 
State in the Union a republican form of government.” It was this 
representative form of government that Lincoln had in mind in his 
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first inaugural! address when he said: “A majority held in restraint 
by constitutional checks and limitations and always changing 
easily with deliberate change of public opinion and sentiment is 
the only true sovereign of a free people.” In other words, our 
American government is a government of laws and not of men. 

It was such a republican form of government that Thomas 
Jefferson and his great body cf followers believed in. And today 
I take my hat off to our Jeffersonian Democrats, and bid them 
welcome to the savior party of America. The party that once 
more, with God’s help, must save America, this time from com- 
plete moral and financial bankruptcy and from foreign philosophies 
and entanglements. 

Thoughtful citizens throughout our land are alarmed over our 
national debt. Let us refer to the immortal Lincoln, he said: 
“Coming expenditures must be met, and the present debt must be 
paid; and money cannot always be borrowed for these objects. 
The system of loans is but temporary in its nature and must soon 
explode. It is a system not only ruinous while it lasts, but one 
that must soon fail and leave us destitute. As an individual who 
undertakes to live by borrowing, soon finds his original means 
devoured by interest, and next, no one left to borrow from, s0 
must it be with the Government.” 

I will concede that the New Deal party has led in spending and 
in the growth of bureaucracy. But it has been the Republican 
Party that has progressed in our great social reforms. It was 
the Republican States which led the way in education, child 
welfare, mother’s pensions, workmen’s compensation laws, the 
promotion of safety for workers, and other humanitarian enter- 
prises. 

As we face the future with its challenge for further progress 
in the solution of our problems, we start from a premise growing 
out of the great mind and heart of our first Republican President. 

On July 1, 1854, Lincoln declared: “The legitimate object of 
government is to do for a community of people whatever they 
need to have done, but cannot do at all, or cannot do so well for 
themselves in their separate and individual capacity. In all that 
the people can individually do as well for themselves, government 
cught not to interfere.” 

At the same time, Lincoln was aware of the ever-increasing bur- 
den of Government and the growth of bureaucracy when he said: 
“It has long been a grave question whether any government not too 
strong for the liberties of its people can be strong enough to main- 
tain its existence in great emergencies.” And again he said: “I 
believe each individual is entitled to do as he pleases with himself 
and the fruits of his labors, so far as it in nowise interferes with 
any other man’s rights.” 

True it is that Lincoln lived in a day when our modern cities 
were yet in thelr infancy. We were then primarily an agricul- 
tural nation. Yet he had a vision of the problems and the needs 
of labor and a sense of fairness for the man who works in cur 
great industrial centers. Lincoln proclaimed the creed of all Re- 
publicans concerning labor. About a year before his death he ad- 
dressed a group of workingmen in New York, and among other 
things he said: “The strongest bond of human sympathy outside 
the family relations should be one uniting all working people of 
s, all tonzues, and kindred. Nor should this lead to war 

pon property or the owners of property. Property is the fruit of 

‘roperty is desirable; it is a positive good in the world. That 

! 10uld be rich shows that others may become rich, and it is 

just an encouragement to industry and enterprise. Let not him 
who is house!less pull down the house of another, but let him work 
diligently and build one for himself, and thus, by example, assur- 
ing that his own is safe from viclence when built.” And again he 
said: “Labor is prior to and independent of capital. apital is only 
the fruit of labor and would never have existed if labor had not 
existed. Labor is the superior of capital and deserves a much 
leration.” 
Today we are faced with the imports of many nations, and recip- 
rocal-trade agreements are questioned. We should be mindful of 
the words of Lincoln when he said: “I was an old Henry Clay tariff 
Whig. In the old days I made more speeches on that subject than 
any other. I have not since changed my views. I believe yet if 
we could have a moderate, carefully adjusted, protective tariff, so 
far acquiesced in as not to be a perpetual subject of political strife, 
squabbles, changes, and uncertainties, it would be better for us.” 

We have ever been faced with socialistic philosophy. There have 
been those in our midst who would convince us that our economic 
system is wrong. It was the humbie Lincoln, the poor country boy, 
the debt-ladened businessman, who said, “I do not believe in a law 
to prevent a man from being rich. 
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It would do more harm than 
good. So while we do not propose any war upon capital, we do 
wish to allow the humblest man an equal chance to get rich with 
everybody else.” And again he said, “That men who are indus- 
triot honest in the pursuit of their own interests, 
be 


is, sober, and 
ould, after a while, accumulate property, and, after that, should 
allowed to enjoy it in peace, is right.” 
had no fear of foreign invasion, but he did fear all 
a -s and enemies from within. Lincoln said, “At what point 
t] I answer, if it ever reaches us, it 
must spril from among us. It cannot come from abroad. If 
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estruction be our lot, we must ourselves be the author of and 
inisher. As a Nation of free men we must live through all time or 
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That our country is sick and tired of the failed philosophies of 
name of the New Deal is self-evident. We 
, > much of a one-man government; that has resulted in a 
an depression. Upon the Republican Party falls the respon- 
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sibility of repelling any threat of a third time. It is a grave 
am. = pad and again I remind you of the words of Lincoln when 

e said: 

“It is to deny what the history of the world tells us is true to 
suppose that men of ambition and talents will not continue to 
spring up amongst us. And when they do, they will as naturally 
seek the gratification of their ruling passion as others have done 
before them. The question then is, Can that gratification be 
found in supporting and maintaining an edifice that has been 
erected by others? Most certainly it cannot. Many great and 
good men, sufficiently qualified for any task they should under- 
take, may ever be found whose ambition would aspire to nothing 
beyond a seat in Congress, a gubernatorial or a Presidential chair; 
but such belong not to the family of the lion, or that tribe of 
the eagle. What! think you these places would satisfy an Alex- 
ander, a Caesar, or a Napoleon? Never! Towering genius dis- 
dains a beaten path. It seeks regions hitherto unexplored. It 
sees no distinction, and if possible, it will have it, whether at the 
expense of emancipating slaves or enslaving free men. Is it un- 
reasonable, then, to expect that some man possessed of the loftiest 
genius, coupled with ambition sufficient to push it to its utmost 
stretch, will at some time spring up among us? And when such 
a one does, it will require the people to be united with each other, 
attached to the government and laws, and generally intelligent, 
to successfully frustrate his designs.” 

Twenty-two years ago the United States entered into the great 
World War. Thirty-five thousand American boys laid down their 
lives to make the world safe for democracy and to end all war. 

Today the Republican Party must stand firm in the prevention 
of a recurrence of such a war. We must resist the allurement of 
such phrases as “The democracies of the world must stand to- 
gether.” It is the same old theory that so pitifully failed in 1917 
and 1918. 

And what is more, we must obey the mandate of Lincoln with 
more justice and liberality for our veterans, when he said “Let 
us care for him who has borne the battle.” 

May we, on this anniversary of the birthday of Abraham Lincoln, 
rededicate our lives to the great principles of our first Republican 
President, to the end that this Nation, under God shall have a 
new birth of freedom. 

I love to go in that house across the street from the Ford 
Theater in Washington where Lincoln spent the last hours of his 
life. That little room is almost the exact dimensions of the little 
cabin in which he was born. That is a hallowed spot and it in- 
vites meditation and thanksgiving. It was there, that when the 
soul of the founder of our party left us and went to the great 
beyond that Seward uttered those words which we today find to 
be so truthful, “He now belongs to the ages.” 


Taxation of State, County, and Municipal 
Employees 
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HON. WILLIAM W. BLACKNEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 9, 1939 


Mr. BLACKNEY. Mr. Speaker, when H. R. 3790, a bill 
relating to the taxation of the compensation of public offi- 
cers and employees, was before the House, I was opposed 
to it for the reason that the bill, as presented, was clearly, 
in my mind, unccnstitutional. 

This particular bill involved two titles. Under title I it 
was sought to impose a tax upon the salaries of all State and 
municipal employees; by inference, therefore, the title im- 
plies that the salaries of these persons are not now taxable 
but would be after the passage of this bill. 

On the other hand, title II would relieve from liability the 
payment of taxes on salaries of the same group of persons 
for the past 3 years. Thercfore, by inference, title II implies 
that the salaries of these persons are already taxable and 
have been taxable for years past. 

It would seem clear, therefore, that if title I is necessary, 
if, in order to make the salaries of State employees subject 
to the income-tax laws, it is necessary to pass any legislation, 
then title II is not necessary because if there is no such law 
now on the statute books, then there is no liability to be 
waived. 

Our form of government is dual in nature, the National 
Government having supreme power over all Federal maiters 
and the State government being supreme within the State 
on matters not affecting Federal jurisdiction, each separate, 
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legal entities, yet cooperating with each other to form a 
more perfect union. 

The United States Government has followed a uniform 
policy with reference to taxing State employees or State 
agencies which are indispensable to that State. All of the 
decisions of the Supreme Court have followed the same line 
of thought. The McCulloch case, Collector against Day, and 
other decisions of the Supreme Court, have all asserted the 
same doctrine, namely, that the Federal Government cannot 
tax an officer or employee of a State when that officer or 
employee is engaged in a function which is indispensable 
to the maintenance of the sovereignty and independence of 
the State. 

When there is a reasonable doubt as to the constitution- 
ality of any bill which Congress may endeavor to pass, it is 
our constitutional duty to uphold the Constitution and to 
vote against the bill. 

I remember when the Guffey coal bill was before the House 
many of the proponents of that bill voted for it, regardless 
of their doubt as to its constitutionality, because the word 
had been passed to them that the bill must be passed, whether 
they had doubts as to its constitutionality or not. I voted 
against that bill for the reason that it was clear in my mind 
that it was unconstitutional, and under the oath of office 
which I had taken it became my duty to vote against it. 

So in H. R. 3790 it seemed to me that this bill was an 
effort to have Congress perform an act which they had no 
legal right to do under the decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States and under the general policy which had 
been established by our Government for 150 years. 

For that reason I voted against the bill, as I have repeatedly 
stated that I shall vote for no bill that, in the judgment of 
thinking constitutional students, is unconsitutional. I shall 
not violate my constitutional oath and vote for such legisla- 
tion as may be tinged with unconstitutionality. 

If we are to preserve our dual form of government and 
preserve the independence of State and Nation, each in their 
own sphere, then legislation of this kind should not be passed. 
If the proponents of this bill had desired, they could have 
proposed a constitutional amendment providing for the taxa- 
tion of compensation of public officers and employees and, 
had the people demanded it, the constitutional amendment 
could have been passed in less time than it will take the 
Supreme Court to determine the constitutionality of this bill, 
when and if some litigant contests its constitutionality. 

To conform to our Constitution, the orderly way would 
have been to have proposed a constitutional amendment 
which, if passed, would have become the supreme law of the 
land, rather than to assume the present method of congres- 


sional usurpation which, if followed, would weaken the Con- | 


stitution and bring it into disrespect, and thus subvert our 
American Government which we have been building for 150 


years, 
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HON. GERALD W. LANDIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. GERALD W. LANDIS, OF INDIANA, 
FEBRUARY 13, 1939 


Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp, I include the following address delivered 


by me at a Lincoln Day banquet at Vincennes, Ind., February | 


13, 1939: 

We have met tcnight to celebrate the one hundred and thirtieth 
birthday of Abraham Lincoln. Lincoln truly “belongs to the ages.” 
He is considered the typical American. And he was a Hoosier, for it 
was here in southern Indiana that his character was formed. Known 
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now as one of the four great men of world history, Lincoln was the 
product of this area. He knew Knox County. At intervals over a 
period of 40 years he visited Vincennes. Lincoln’s floor manager at 
the Chicago convention in 1860 was Jesse K. Dubois, who lived just 
across the Wabash River from Vincennes. 

Sitting in a trench during the World War a group of hungry, 
lonely, homesick British officers started talking about Abraham 
Lincoln. “Do you know,” said one officer, “I’ve heard Lincoln men- 
tioned ever so many times lately. Something in this war, it seems, 
appears to have turned attention to Lincoln, although I can’t tell 
why.” 

A second British officer spoke up. “I'll tell you why. 
Lincoln was always for the under dog.” 

Often we hear people wonder, “What would Lincoln do if he 
were here today?” Perhaps we cannot answer that; but of one 
thing we are sure—Lincoln could find plenty of “under dogs” if he 
were in America today. 

Before the revolution in Russia there was to be seen in many a 
peasant’s hovel candles burning before the sacred ikon. On those 
same walls hung pictures of America’s Abraham Lincoln. 

Who is this Lincoln who interests both British officers and the 
simple Russian peasants? 

Lincoln described himself as belonging to the common people. 
He said, “God must have loved the common people or He would 
not have made so many of them.” Christ, the Saviour of the world, 
worked at a carpenter’s bench with Joseph. Lincoln, the son of a 
carpenter, also worked at a carpenter’s bench here in Indiana. 

When Lincoln came to Indiana at the age of 7, he says an ax was 
put into his hands at once; and from that time until his twenty- 
third year he was almost constantly handling that most useful in- 
strument. Lincoln knew the feel of blisters on his hands from hard 
work. 

What did Lincoln have to say about labor? “Labor,” said Lin- 
coln, “is prior to and independent of capital. Capital is only the 
fruit of labor and could never have existed if labor had not first 
existed. A few men own capital, and that few avoid labor them- 
selves.” 

Lincoln respected labor and laborers. At one time he declared, 
“No man living are more worthy to be trusted than those who toil 
up from poverty—none less inclined to take or touch aught which 
they have not honestly earned.” 

At another time Lincoln said, “I hold if God Almighty had ever 
made a set of men that should do all the eating and none of the 
work, He would have made them with mouths only and no hands; 
and if He had ever made another class that He had intended should 
do all the work and none of the eating, He would have made them 
without mouths and with all hands.” 

Lincoln said of himself, “I was born in and have ever remained 
in the most humble walks of life.” He was born in a log cabin. 
His father hired him out to labor for 25 cents a day. He was not 
born son of a capitalist in a mansion; he did not own another 
mansion in the great city of New York and still another in the 
great State of Georgia. He was not sent to exclusive schools. He 
did not carry in huge pinewood knots to shed light on the state of 
the Nation for a series of fireside chats; he used his fireside as he 
said, to study and get ready for the day when his chance might 
come. 

Yet Abraham Lincoln was not against capital. Lincoln said, 
“Capital has its rights which are as worthy of protection as any 
other rights.” He explained: “Property is the fruit of labor; 
property is desirable; is a positive good in the world. That some 
should be rich shows that others may become rich, hence is just 
encouragement to industry and enterprise.’ Lincoln went on, 
“Let not him who is houseless pull down the house of another, 
but let him work diligently and build one for himself, thus by 
example assuring that his own shall be safe from violence when 
built.” 

Now, let us examine Lincoln’s political beliefs. Lately we have 
been told that Abraham Lincoln was not a Republican. We have 
been told that he was a Democrat; that he must have made his 
cross under the rooster. What are the facts? 

In September 1858, Stephen A. Douglas was the Democratic 
candidate against Abraham Lincoln for the United States Senate. 
Douglas said, “Abraham Lincoln was the ‘first, last, and only 
choice’ of the Republicans for United States Senator. The black 
Republican Party had nobody else.” Judge Douglas knew the 
facts. 

Judge Douglas also knew the facts of some serious trouble at 
that time within the ranks of his own Democratic Party. This 
annoyed Douglas. He fretted. He accused Abraham Lincoln of 
cooking up “an unholy, unnatural alliance between the Repub- 
licans and National Democrats.” This sounds very much like 
the division in the Democratic Party of today. You will recall 
that a few months back, when there was such “an unholy, un- 
natural alliance between the Republicans and National Demo- 
crats” of Nevada, the New Deal candidate was defeated. Imme- 
diately the Republicans not only were called “unholy and un- 
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natural” but were aiso calied “immoral.” It is to be hoped that 
they accepted the blame as calmly as did Lincoln, who merely 
replied to the irate Douglas, “I have no objection to the division 


in the judge’s party.” 

When Lincoln was nominated for the Presidency in 1860 the 
Democrats were in control of the Government and had been in 
control for several years. Lincoln pointed cut that “the old ques- 
tion of tariff’ and “the question of the management of financial 
affairs’ were worrying the Nation almost as much as the slavery 
question. Lincoln frankly said that all his life he had been a 
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follower of Henry Clay, and that like Clay he believed in a “high 
protective tariff’ for the benefit and protection of workingmen, 
farmers, and manufacturers of America. Lincoln added that tariff 
is “to the Government what replenishing the meat tub is to the 
family.” 

Again we hear men wonder “what Lincoln would do if he were to 
ccme back to Vincennes today and find that the present tariff law 
is such that window glass can be manufactured in Europe and set 
down in Vincennes for several cents less on the hundred pounds 
than the workers and manufacturers of Vincennes can produce it?” 
He would be amazed to learn that the present tariff laws are such 
that hogs, wheat, and cotton are dumped into America from vari- 
ous other countries cheaper than our own farmers can produce 
them, and while our poor go hungry American hogs are destroyed 
and American wheat burned in the fields. While our poor go in 
rags, American cotton is plowed under. Without doubt he would 
repeat what he once said about another President: “He is a bewil- 
dered, confounded, and miserably perplexed man. God grant he 
may be able to show there is not something about his conscience 
more painful than all his mental perplexity.” 

And what did Abraham Lincoln say about the wounded and dis- 
abled war veterans? “Say what you will,” declared Lincoln, “after 
ali, the most is due the soldier who takes his life in his hands and 
goes out to fight the battles of his country.” “Care for him who 
shall have borne the battle, and for his widow and for his orphan.” 

Would Lincoln ever have thrown wounded and disabled war 
veterans out of Government hospitals clothed in nothing but their 
underwear? Would Lincoln have thrown out veterans dying of 
cancer? No; never. Would Lincoln have thrown out veterans s0 
badly wounded and gassed you could reach into the cavities in 
their sides and grasp their weakly beating hearts? No; never. 
Would Lincoln have taken pensions away from sick and hopelessly 
disabled war veterans? No; because Lincoln was a real friend to 
the lowly and not a self-styled humanitarian. Abraham Lincoln 
was a true follower of that other great humanitarian, the Man 
of Galilee. Lincoln’s great heart beat with real sympathy for the 
old person starving in a hovel; for the disabled war veteran linger- 
ing in a hospital; for the small-business man trying desperately to 
avoid being crushed by powerful corporations. Lincoln believed 
with Thomas Jefferson that “all men are created equal” and are 
entitled to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” depending 
only upon their ability and willingness to work. 

With 11,000,000 men out of work, times now are about as dark 
as they were just before the Civil War. “The times are dark,” said 
Lincoin, “the spirits of ruin are abroad in all their power, and the 
mercy of God alone can save us.” 


His Holiness Pope Pius XI 
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HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1939 


EULOGY DELIVERED BY THE RIGHT REVEREND JOSEPH M. 
CORRIGAN ON FEBRUARY 15, 1939 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following eulogy deliv- 
ered by the Right Reverend Joseph M. Corrigan, rector of 
the Catholic University of America at Washington, D. C., on 
Wednesday, February 15, 1939, in the crypt of the National 
Shrine of the Immaculate Conception on the university 
campus on the occasion of the solemn pontifical Mass of 
requiem for the repose of the soul of His Holiness Pope 
Pius XI: 

When these passing years of our generation take their ap- 
pointed place in the history of mankind they will be appraised 
objectively in a truer perspective than we, so close to hurrying 
events, may now obtain. The student of history in that later day 
will perhaps see clearly what is even now to us becoming plain, 
that what we thought was the glorious glow of prosperity, down 
which sank the setting sun of the nineteenth century, was in 
reality the angrier glare of a conflagration of greed whose firebed 
was the hearths of the nation, and whose fuel was the discontent 
of an unfree people. 

When so much that seemed stable and fixed was to hurry to its 
own destruction in a world war only 14 years after the new cen- 
tury’s birth, there was bound to ensue a period of bewilderment, 


out of which must inevitably come a new searching of values, a | 


new establishment of aims. 
The nations had been passing for more than 50 years through 
one of those periods in the history of the race when large numbers 
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of men, forgetting God, set themselves to the time-old program 
of substituting humanity for divinity, making man find in his 
own earthly achievement, his fullest destiny. As this, in effect, 
is an attempt to have man attain to the plane of the godhead, 
this latest Tower of Babel was bound to come to that confusion 
which finally brought civilization to the red ruin of world-wide 
war. 

Just as often in the history of mankind as the willfulness of 
man brings him to so low a pass, have we seen the unfolding 
mercifulness of God raising up another of those great figures 
which shine forth as beacons along the shores of time. Two pon- 
tiffs made the oblation of their broken hearts as the horror of 
universal war deluged the world. Men and nations were mad, and 
their madness was the work of the demon of hate. That hate 
became a scourge so universal as to bring deep degradation to 
human souls, even those with a tradition and background of 
Christianity. When finally the best blood of the nations was 
drenching the battlefields of the world, and all that money and 
power had enabled hate to do, seemed accomplished, hate had 
yet one last victory to win, and a world peace was declared, and 
the world peace was counterfeit. 

Then came the new figure, a new beacon vouchsafed to a self- 
ruined civilization. Christ had a new Vicar on earth and his 
first message to the distracted world was: “The peace of Christ 
in the kingdom of Christ.” His word was heard demanding that, 
for true peace, a tranquillity of order be preceded by justice. 
Justice must remove the obstacles to peace and then the tran- 
quillity of order can be born of charity. Human law to which men 
had been trusting when they turned from God may effect an 
external conformity; it may enforce observance by reason of fear; 
but most men can see today the emptiness of human law. We 
know that laws which have not God for their sanction can never 
perfect the spirit of men. The greatest need of the world today 
is the working of the spirit of God in the minds and hearts of 
men, which will assure us then in the laws of nations that tran- 
quillity of order out of which can come the peace of Christ. 

Year by year for 17 years the utterer of this great message has 
grown in his power over the hearts and minds of men. He finally 
captured the attention of the whole world. He thoroughly appre- 
ciated and fully employed all legitimate agencies to inform, to 
inform and to organize world opinion. 

He has proven himself the fearless flayer of injustice wherever 
it dared to raise its head. In every walk, in all creeds and in 
all races, thinking men of good will throughout the world came 
to hail him as the great man of his time, the true benefactor 
of humanity, the courageous leader of the century. Yet, all 
acknowledged him as a simple man of God. 

His courage in defending fundamental human rights has been 
recognized wherever evil power has dared to impinge on freedom 
of conscience, or to rob the youth of their heritage of the faith 
of their fathers. He boldly challenged the modern pagan world 
on marriage, on Christian education, on religious liberty, on the 
industrial slavery of the working classes, on the political slavery 
of atheistic communism and state totalitarianism. 

He understood how these two—the industrial slavery and the 
political slavery—robbed the individual of his God-given rights; 
how they destroy all true patriotism, how they choke the meaning 
out of loyalty of fellow citizens and to government, how they de- 
stroy all religion, undermine everything that is holy and sacred in 
the family, and do not falter in attacking God Himself. He pro- 
tested with all his vigor against the intellectual kidnaping of chil- 
dren which the world witnessed in the latter years of his papacy. 
He feared no human power when duty bade him speak, for the 
truth and the justice of God were the inspiration of his every 
utterance. 

Pope Pius XI was a man of his time. He proved himself the 
eager acceptor of every instrument of evangelization which mcdern 
science could bring to his aid. He accepted gladly the newest pulpit 
of the radio and from that pulpit in God’s great cathedral of the 
universe he made heard around the world the living voice of the 
teaching authority of the church of Christ. 

Where a great pope before him had pioneered for the rights of 
labor and had stated for all time the right of the workman to a 
living wage as the fruit of his labor, Pope Pius XI, himself from the 
ranks of the working people, could speak with authority of the 
actual present-day conditions. More, he could portray the remedy 
for the evils of our industrial life. As labor’s best friend he fought 
its battles for a family wage under conditions befitting the dignity 
of human nature. He warned both labor and capital of the flagrant 
injustice for either of them to seize, either by guile or by violence, 
more than a reasonable share of its profits, and he warned the 
laboring man that a revolution of Godless communism would not 
free him but enslave him all the more. 

While he would alter the social order so that ever laborer might 
have the just wage to enjoy life’s frugal comforts, he would also 
have those who carry the responsibilities of wealth recognize their 
obligations under God. 

His was the only authoritative teaching voice that defended 
without compromise the morality of Christ in marriage and in the 
sanctities of home life. His special concern was to strengthen the 
family, first spiritually and then economically, and only so bring 
about a lasting reform which will benefit both the state and the 
church. 

He could earn for himself the glorious title of “the Pope of the 
Missions” because he could sense the need of making true re- 
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ligion a part of a people’s personal and national life. Cultiva- 
tion of a native priesthood, he made a goal to be sought from the 
earliest entrance of missionary effort into a new field. Home mis- 
sions found him using his authority as supreme pontiff to reach 
back into the Catholic days of nations long Protestant and rais- 
ing to the altars for the inspiration of the Catholic minority 
names worthily to be written in the album of the saints, St. 
Thomas Moore and St. John Fisher, inspiration to the English 
church. On the other hand, his elevation to the altar of his 
boyhood neighbors, St. Dom Bosco, from Piedmont, and the blessed 
Frances Cabrini, from his own Lombardi, proved him conscious 
and eager to have the world conscious of the vital forces active 
in the church today. 

It was he who instituted the feast of Christ the King, so fitting 
a feast toward bringing a realization of his glorious motto: “The 
peace of Christ in the kingdom of Christ.” 

The long years of his hidden life which had prepared him for 
the great destiny then before him had passed in those famed 
libraries, the Ambrosian and the Vatican, where he steeped his 
mind in the learning and the experiences of those who before him 
had led the church of Christ through world crises and could be 
his inspiration in the many dark hours of his brave and patient 
pontificate. This spiritual preparation was paralleled by the eager 
Alpine recreations of his younger years: which were to insure him 
that rugged heaith and domination of pain and undismayed per- 
sistence in his exalted tasks, qualities which were obvious factors 
in our long years of his fearless guidance and unremitting vigilance. 

The United States of America has paid to his venerated name in 
these pall-hung days a tribute of respect and admiration so uni- 
versal and so articulate as to constitute a response somehow com- 
mensurate with the earnest zest with which Pope Pius XI looked 
to our great democracy as the hope of the world. My halting tribute 
here today to this great pontiff’s memory falters still more as I 
record, as here must be recorded, how the Holy Father loved this 
Catholic University of America. There was about him the seem- 
ing of a prophet as from his bed of pain 2 years ago he portrayed 
the part he hoped this university was destined to have in the 
welfare of our Nation. Twice in the past year did Pope Pius XI 
write a message to the archbishops and bishops of this country 
urging the fullest use of our possibilities in the service of the Na- 
tion. He pleaded for the most complete development of our 
school of social science. 

The Holy Father frankly declared that the Catholic University of 
America was destined in his conception to do a task which he did 
not hesitate to call vital to the best interests and future welfare 
of our own country; that it should be strengthened to lead the 
defense of Christian principles, essential for any nation, but so 
obviously demanded in fullest measure in a nation like our own, 
where citizens have the right and the duty to take so true a part 
in the assets of government. 

It is to the university the Holy Father held that the millions 
of Catholics in this country must look for the unifying force which 
will make them one and solid in their opposition to the soulless 
teachings which might mean undermining the principles on which 
a truly democratic nation must continue to stand. 

The following words of the Holy Father are addressed to the 
bishops but they are meant for everyone concerned in the same 
problem of Catholic triumph over evil and of our Nation’s triumph 
over those within its gates who would bring it to ruin. He said: 
“It is a source of deep consolation to us, as it must be to you, 
venerable brethren, that the church in America is so well prepared 
to meet the challenge of these critical times, and that in the Cath- 
olic University we possess such an admirable instrument for the 
exposing of error and for the dissemination of Christian truth.” 

Proudly shall the Catholic University of America dedicate itself 
to so blessed an assignment, and a-down the years, hold as her 
most cherished commission the task given her by the love and 
hope of Pope Pius XI, all the dearer in that it consecrates us to 
the highest service of our beloved America. 

When but a lad of 13 years, in the little town of Desio in 
Lombardy, the boy who later became Pope Pius XI must have heard 
with great excitement that Rome, the city of the popes, had been 
taken by force and made the capital of Italy. The news would 
follow that the Holy Father, whose name was Piux IX, had found it 
necessary to reject the offers of the new rulers and to retire as a 
technical prisoner to the seclusion of his Vatican palace. There 
was no way to foresee the working of divine Providence, nor for 
anyone in that village to glimpse the glorious truth that this boy, 
Achille Ratti, would one day throw open again the doors of the 
Vatican and end the nearly 60 years’ tenure of the imprisoned 
Papacy. Universal acclaim was his when, having sought and found 
a royal way to heal the hurtful division between church and 
nation in his fatherland, he came forth a sovereign from the 
prison of the Vatican. All men might read that this was greatness, 
but greater yet, let the world never forget that when he came 
through the great portal of St. Peter’s, he came bearing aloft, in 
that hour of triumph, the most Blessed Sacrament. 

The Pope who came forth was bearing the sacramental Christ, 
the fact of that July day just 10 years ago was also a glorious 
symbol. It totals a great pontificate. Came Pius XI carrying 
Christ to a world made hateful and mad because it had lost 
Christ. The voice of Christ’s vicar kept calling that the basic 
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evil of all was this divorce of Christ from daily life. He was 
untiring in his patient insistence all these years that into the 
home, into business, into play and recreation, into governments, 
and into the duties of citizenship, must come the kingship of 
Christ. Justice and charity must meet again and good will be 
the cement between men and between nations, that out of this 
rule of Christ might be restored the kingdom of Christ, where 
might be triumphant that for which, 17 years before, the new 
pontiff had called to a stricken world, the peace of Christ. In 
loving memory today, in grateful recognition, in loyal return 
response let our words be his. To Achille Ratti, great Pius XI, for 
all eternity “The peace of Christ in the kingdom of Christ.” 





The Gilbertsville Dam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES I. FADDIS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1939 


STATEMENT OF TWO CITIZENS OF PADUCAR, KY. 


Mr. FADDIS. Mr. Speaker, in relation to the Gilbertsville 
Dam, for which the House of Representatives refused fur- 
ther appropriations in the independent offices appropriation 
bill, I herewith present some facts presented to me by some 
of the citizens from that locality. The facts paint a local 
picture of this dam which is worth taking into consideration. 


PapucaH, Ky., February 12, 1939. 

1. The valley of the Tennessee River at this point is wide and 
very fertile. An 88-foot dam will create a lake from 4 to 8 miles 
wide and 185 miles long, which will cover up and drown out over 
a million acres of the finest soil in this part of the United States. 

2. Along the 185-mile stretch many creeks and small rivers flow 
into the Tennessee River. In the valleys of these creeks and 
rivers it is estimated that another 200,000 acres of fertile land will 
be destroyed for farming purposes, leaving only the unfertile hills 
and small branch bottoms for farming purposes. 

8. About one-half of this 1,200,000 acres are still in valuable 
forests of both soft and hard wood, which produce millions of 
dollars’ worth of timber annually. There are probably 20,000 agri- 
cultural citizens who will be shifted from their agricultural pur- 
suits in this section. 

4. Nature endowed this valley with an annual overflow of high 
water, such as in the valley of the Nile in Egypt. This overflow 
comes each January or February and leaves behind a rich sedi- 
ment which naturally makes this land very fertile. This overflow 


| also kilis all harmful insects on this land and assists in insect 


control throughout this section. 

5. This dam will destroy 175 miles of improved highway, 40 
miles of railroad, and will necessitate the raising and protection 
of 125 additional miles of highway. It will also inundate or partly 
inundate 10 or more towns or villages and 7 railroad or high- 
way bridges. To say the least, it will cause many million dollars’ 
worth of damage. 

6. One of the local industries in that section is gathering mussel 
shells. Thousands of the poorer citizens engage in this industry 
from early spring until late fall. They can gather about a ton per 
week each, which enables them to earn about $26 per week. The 
building of this dam will destroy these beds along this stretch and 
these people will then be candidates for relief. 

7. The T. V. A. is now paying an average of $60 per acre for land 
which 3 years ago could have been bought for $20. At that price 
the site alone will cost $72,000,000. 

8. The estimated cost of this dam is from $112,000,000 to $200,- 
000,000, and at the least calculation the interest alone on this money 
will be $3,360,000. 

9. This land, once acquired by the T. V. A., will no longer be 
subject to taxation and the State, county, and municipal taxes of 
those subdivisions of government concerned will be compelled to 
make good their loss by an increase in taxation upon the property 
within their jurisdiction. 

10. This valley produces annually about 20,000,000 bushels of 
corn, $10,000,000 worth of livestock, $12,000,000 of lumber products, 
and several million dollars’ worth of wheat, cotton, rye, beans, to- 
bacco, and various other grain and farm products which need no 
irrigation or fertilization to grow same, and the growing of these 
products will cease when ihe land is covered by the lake. 

11. There are hundreds of steamboats, towboats, and river craft 
of many kinds plying this river, and when this dam is completed 
and a 185-mile lake is created these craft cannot navigate the lake, 
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as the waves created, on accomnt of the width of same, will swamp 
or sink these craft. This is che opinion and complaint of expe- 
rienced rivermen. Should the dam be completed, millions of dol- 
lars invested in these river craft will be a total loss, as it will take 
larger and more costly boats and barges to navigate this lake. 

12. As for the hydroelectric power it might generate (which is 
not needed) there is enough potential power at Pickwick, Wilson, 
and Wheeler Dams on this river to supply electricity for a radius 
of 100 miles to 10 times the present population for 100 years to 
come. 

13. Flood control: Every thinking citizen and practical engineer 
in this part of the country knows that it is practically nil and 
will not decrease the annual overflow we have in this valley as 
much as 1 inch at the crest of the high water—and the excuse 
that we must build the dam for flood control is a lot of false prop- 
aganda. In fact this annual high water is highly beneficial to our 
land, and no citizen is inconvenienced by same, as they ali live out 
on high land, but an 88-foot dam will cover up these houses and 
barns for 185 miles on each side of the river. 

If Congress has to spend $112,000,000 borrowed money instead 
of spending it on a dam that will cause so much destruction to 
our natural resources, why not dig a canal across the watershed 
above Pickwick Dam to the Tombigbee River in Alabama and let 
the excess water go to the Gulf? We understand that only a 
short canal would be necessary and that the lake water backed up 
by the Pickwick Dam would allow the water to flow into the 
Tombigbee by gravity. 

There are many reasons why you, as a Member of Congress, 
should not allow this terrible destruction of our natural resources. 
Last year the vote for the appropriation of nearly $3,000,000 for 
the beginning of this dam failed in the House once, but later by 
attaching it to the general appropriation bill and a lot of “log- 
rolling and horse swapping” it passed by only a majority of seven 
votes, and no doubt would have failed again if the Members could 
have known the above facts. 

The undersigned are lifelong citizens of this valley, having 
been born and reared in the area to be destroyed. We are not 
connected in any way with an electric company and cannot profit 
1 cent by the dam not being built, but we are only interested in 
nelping to prevent an awful destruction of our natural resources 
in this part of the Nation, which will take the means of a liveli- 
hood from this and future generations, and leave only poor hill 
land for them to dig a living from for generations to come. 

We feel that the vast majority of citizens even in this part 
of the United States are opposed to this destruction (except New 
Deal spending officials and those who would benefit financially 
by the dam being built), but we have no organization, money, or 
lobby to appear before Congress to fight against it, and all we 
can do is present the facts, hoping there will be a majority of 
conservative Members of Congress who believe in economy to de- 
feat any future apprepriation for this destructive project, and we 
sincerely hope that you will vote against and do all you can to 
defeat it, and by so doing you will be rendering a real service to 
humanity in preventing this destruction of our fertile land and 
valuable forests, and future generations will honor your memory 
for so doing. 

If there is any further information you wish, we would be glad 
to furnish same. 

F. A. JONES, M. D., 
Physician and Farmer. 
Louts IGERT, 
Owner and Manager of Igert’s Towboat & Barge Line, 
Paducah, Ky. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, last year the Gilbertsville Dam was 
twice rejected by the House and was finally forced over on 
us in a conference report. This year the House has again 
rejected it and along with it has rejected initial appropria- 
tions which would start similar projects. 
these bureaucrats follow. They obtain a small appropria- 
tion for preliminary work. That is the nose of the camel. 
They then come back with a plea for a hundred times as 
much to save what has already been spent. I am well 
aware that in all probability another body will attempt to 
place back into this bill the money for the Gilbertsville 
Dam and also money to start other dams and to furnish ex- 
cuse for still more appropriations to finish them. Let me 
call to the attention of my ccileagues of the House, the 
fact that the House of Representatives alone has the power, 
under the Constitution, to initiate appropriation bills. Three 


times you have spoken on this Gilbertsville Dam and twice 


you have been overruled by this body, which in reality has 
no power to appropriate. The power to raise an appro- 
priation bill is equivalent to the power to initiate. Let me 
beseech you to stand your ground in this matter and to 
preserve inviolate your constitutional prerogatives in the 
matter of appropriations. 


That is the plan | 
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General Welfare Act—The Townsend Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 15, 1939 


STATEMENT OF HON. MARTIN F. SMITH, OF WASHINGTON, BE- 
FORE THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under permis- 
sion granted to me by unanimous consent of my colleagues of 
the House, I am extending my remarks by inserting the re- 
mainder of the statement which I made before the Ways and 
Means Committee, February 15, 1939, in support of H. R. 2, 
the General Welfare Act, which embodies the principles of the 
Townsend old-age pension and national-recovery plan. The 
first part of the statement appeared in the Recorp yesterday, 
and the concluding part is as follows: 

THE NEED OF INCREASING “VELOCITY” OF MONEY 


The Director of Research and Statistics of the Federal Reserve 
Board has stated that the decrease in national business transac- 
tions in 1929 from $1,200,000,000,000 to $600,000,000,000 in 1931, 
was largely due to “decline in velocity.” 

The Dow-Jones organization says: “In October 1929 a deposit 
of $1 in a New York bank was being used fast enough to do 
$132.70 of work in a year. October 1934 the same dollar was 
being called upon to do annual work of only $22.50.” It is esti- 
mated that the annual turn-over of the dollar is now $34. In 
other words, the money is not circulating. There is great need 
of not only putting money in the hands of the masses, but it 
must be kept in circulation. Therefore, H. R. 2 provides that 
the pensions must be spent within 30 days. If, when money was 
in circulation in more prosperous times, a dollar did $132 worth 
of work, as against only $34, or approximately one-third of the 
work when not circulating, it is apparent that money must be 
made to circulate. The more rapidly it circulates, the greater 
service—the greater work—it will do for humanity. That is the 
main objective of the Townsend plan. 


ADVANTAGE OF QUICK CASH TURN-OVER 


In 1935-36 the Supreme Court ordered the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. to refund to subscribers in Chicago the tidy little sum 
of $20,700,000 overcharges. This money was immediately spent in 
the stores of Chicago, the merchants passing it along in payment 
of various bills, and in the purchase of more merchandise, and 
in just a few days the money had turned over so rapidly and 
circulated from person to person so often that it had transacted 
approximately $100,000,000 worth of new business, and even in the 
big wealthy city of Chicago, which deals in billions, it attracted 
attention and surprise. 

According to the Dow-Jones Co., of New York, national authority 
as statisticians and economists, this Chicago money turned over 
22\4times during the year which meant that this $20,700,000 cre- 
ated $465,750,000 worth of new business. If the comparatively 
small sum of $20,700,000 disbursed by a private corporation to a 
few people created $465,750,000 worth of new business for Chicago 
merchants alone, then why won't $1,600,000,000 disbursed each 
month by the Government to 8,000,000 citizens also turn over 
2214 times and produce $405,000,000,000 worth of new business for 
all the merchants of America? In other words, increase the 
volume of gross business turn-over, now estimated at $800,000,000,- 
000, to approximately what it was in 1929, $1,200,000,000,000, or 
does the money of a private corporation act any differently than 
money disbursed by the Government? 

EXAMPLE OF $10 TURN-OVER 


For example, taking the month of April as a basis, to show 
possible and reasonable transactions with a Government $10 check 
from his allowance, we find the pensioner receives a check on April 
1 and takes $10 of it the same day to his grocer, who pays 2-percent 
tax to the Government on sales; the grocer pays same check to his 
clerk, who also pays 2 percent on salary (all over $100 a month); 
the clerk pays check to butcher, who also pays the Government 
2 percent on sales; on the 2d, butcher pays to wholcsaler, who also 
pays 2 percent on sales; wholesaler pays to his clothier, who also 
pays to the Government on sales; clothier pays same check to 
salesman on 6th; salesman pays it to his grocer on 8th; grocer 
pays to his wholesaler on 10th; wholesaler pays to his salesman 
on 10th; salesman pays on his auto on 11th; auto dealer pays to 
his salesman on 13th; salesman pays his landlord on 15th; land- 
lord pays to electric company on 16th; electric company pays to 
employee on 20th at noon; employee pays to dry goods company 
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same afternoon; dry goods company pays salesman same check on 
closing on 20th; salesman pays his grocery bill on 22d; grocery 
pays on daily account to bakery on 23d; bakery pays daily account 
to creamery on 24th; creamery pays wholesaler on 25th; wholesaler 
pays on furniture the 26th; furniture dealer pays his salesman on 
27th; salesman pays on his radio the 27th; radio dealer pays to 
his wholesaler on 29th, saving his 2 percent cash discount for a 
month; and the wholesaler deposits check in bank on the 30th. 
Each transaction has paid a 2-percent tax, amounting to 20 cents, 
either from seller of merchandise or receiver of check for services. 

Twenty-five reasonable and not unusual accounts have been 
paid with this one $10 check, which is accepted by everybody 
the same as currency, and 25 payments have earned $5 in revenue 
tax. This shows the possibility of velocity of business. 

With this possible with one $10 check, what would happen 
with 8,000,000 pensioners paying out from $60 to $200 per month 
on the Townsend plan, and everybody keeping up this velocity of 
business transactions? 

An interesting experiment was made, as related by Frederick 
J. Haskin, of the Washington (D. C.) Star, in his article entitled 
“The Velocity of Money Circulation.” As a feature of a conven~- 
tion held in Milwaukee, Wis., the Chamber of Commerce put in 
circulation $400 in money so marked that it could be traced. The 
tracing could be carried on indefinitely until the money actually 
wore out or returned to the Treasury or to Federal Reserve banks 
for redemption and destruction. But in the short time that the 
chamber traced the money—a matter of a few days only—it was 
found that the $400 paid bills amounting to $1,425. That much 
indebtedness was discharged by the original $400. 

While a certain amount of cooperation from local people was 
required to keep track of the use of the money, no collusion was 
involved and, in all probability, many transactions were missed 
entirely; that is, probably more debts were paid than could be 
traced. 

WHERE THE MONEY WENT 

In detail, the fascinating story is as follows: Three hundred 
dollars of the money paid salaries to various persons. Meals— 
dinners, luncheons accounted for $258. Landlords received $136 
of the $400, while $109 was expended for groceries. The sum of 
$78 was spent for general merchandise, while hotel bills to the 
extent of only $48 were paid. In view of the fact that a con- 
vention was in the city at the time the experiment was con- 
ducted, it appears that comparatively little of the original $400 
got into the hands of the visitors as hotel bills doubtless consti- 
tuted a major portion of their expenses. Home-town people were 
getting the chief use of the funds. 

Banks received $38 of the identifiable money on deposit, while 
board bills were paid with $35. Filling station men received a 
respectable share, for $35 came into their hands in payment for gas- 
oline and oil. Housewives paid $34 of the money for meats, while 
coal and other fuel bills were paid to the extent of $31. Twenty- 
nine dollars went into the hands of public utility companies in 
settlement of electric bills, with another $10 for water and gas bills. 

Cigars, cigarettes, and tobacco were purchased with $24 of the 
money, while candy, ice cream, and similar light refreshments ac- 
counted for $20. Transportation fares locally, street cars, busses, and 
taxicabs absorbed $15. Debts were paid and loans made to the 
extent of $18, while tips accounted for $17. 

Furniture and hardware stores got $17 of the money and $15 of 
it was paid on medical and dental bills. Insurance premtums were 
paid to the extent of $15. Movies and other theaters and amuse- 
ments accounted for $15 of the original money. 

Barbers and proprietors of beauty shops received $14 of this money, 
while $13 was expended for drugs and medicines. Club dues and 
charitable donations accounted for $19. Nine dollars went for 
flowers and jewelry. 

Bakers took in $9 of the money and $9 of it was spent for shoes. 
Garage bills were paid to the extent of $8, while tailors, cleaners, 
and laundries got $8. Telephone bills were paid in the amount of 
$6, while radio tubes and accessories were purchased with $5. 

Shoeshines and shoe repairs were acquired with the payment of 
$5 of the marked money. Railway and boat tickets accounted for $5 
and another $5 turned up as payment of interest on a note. Pay- 
ment on an automobile in the sum of $4 of this money was made. 
Livestock was purchased with $1. 

Thus the total of $1,425 was reached. Money, to be of any use, 
must continue to circulate, and theoretically there are no limits to 
the extent of this circulation, as the Milwaukee test shows. 

Starting with the $300 out of the original $400 which was paid in 
salaries, it can be assumed that some of it was paid in rent. The 
test showed that $258 of the money was paid in rent, but that did 
not necessarily all come out of salary money. But to follow 
through one single line. Assume the landlord used some of the 
rent money he received to pay his grocery bill. Then assume that 
the grocer paid his electric-light bill with what he had received. 
The electric-light company owed a bill for fuel and paid over some 
of the money to discharge that debt. The coal man paid some to 
the hardware man for shovels. The hardware man paid a doctor’s 
bill and the doctor bought flowers and had a suit pressed. 

Only about 3 days were devoted to the Milwaukee experiment, 
and yet it was shown that $400 paid $1,425 in bills. Those obliga- 
tions were definitely and finally discharged; they did not have to 
be paid again, and yet no more money was used. That is the whole 


theory of circulation and, in part, the theory of inflation. Prac- 
tically everyone in the United States is in debt. With more money 
in circulation and hoarding stopped, the cycle of payments can be 
speeded up, and in a short time the obligations can be discharged. 

A transaction tax of 2 percent on every transaction, sale, barter, 
or exchange of finance is the most equitable and just form of tax 
that could possibly be devised, and it would not work a hardship 
or injury upon anybody. It would amount to $2 on every $100, 
$20 on every $1,000, $2,000 on every $100,000, etc., and in the case 
of nearly all manufactured wares, goods, and merchandise would 
involve directly a tax load of only five times the single 2 percent 
while passing, first, through the hands of the producer of the raw 
material; second, the manufacturer of the raw material; third, the 
jobber-broker-commission man; fourth, the wholesaler; and, fifth, 
the retailer. 

It was estimated at the social-security hearings (p. 1103) that 
the cost of living would rise by 10 to 12 percent, and even the 
group of University of Chicago professors who oppose the Townsend 
plan on other grounds recently stated in the pamphlet issued by 
them that “an examination of statistics for one or two representa- 
tive industries (not included in this pamphlet for lack of space) 
confirms the reasonableness of the estimate that the rise would be 
on the order of 10 percent.” However, if the increase in the price 
level proved greater, owing to the stimulation of business, trade, 
industry, and agriculture, which would result, it would be governed 
by the law of supply and demand, the same as in the past and at 
the present time. Prices would go up and wages go up in propor- 
tion. Hence no damage or injury could be caused to the vendor 
of any commodity who would, in the very nature of things, be 
greatly benefited on account of the improved market and demand 
for everything that is produced on the farms and manufactured 
in the factories. 

WHAT IS WRONG WITH A TRANSACTION (TURN-OVER) TAX? 


A retail sales tax has been urged by big business and by many 
of the most conservative Members of the House and Senate for 
years as a sound and just form of taxation. Will someone point 
out why a tax imposed upon all business transactions would be 
any more unsound, unsafe, or unjust than a retail sales tax or 
manufacturers’ excise tax, and wherein lies the difference which 
should cause us to adopt the one and reject the other? 

I desire to quote from an address delivered by the late Sir John 
Aird, who was president of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
at the annual meeting of shareholders, held at Toronto, Canada, 
January 14, 1936, according to the text of his speech which I 
received from him: 

“It is now quite generally agreed that continuous borrowing to 
cover deficits and to maintain social services on the present scale 
cannot go on indefinitely, and therefore that the most rigid public 
economy and higher taxation must be faced. Intensive study 
should be given to the problem of establishing a broader and more 
equitable basis of taxation. In this connection I again advocate 
a Nation-wide turn-over tax as more likely than any other new 
form of levy to meet the need for a balanced Budget.” 

When he passed away recently he was eulogized in the Canadian 
press as the “grand old man of banking.” 

MORGENTHAU RECOMMENDS TURN-OVER TAX 


Three years ago there appeared in the Washington, D. C., press 
the statement that Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau 
had submitted several alternative tax proposals to President Roose- 
velt, and among them a “1'4-percent turn-over tax.” I suggest 
that your committee question Secretary Morgenthau in regard to 
this type of taxation. 

JAMES BRYCE—THE HAWAIIAN TAX SYSTEM 


Many years ago when James Bryce was Ambassador from England 
in Washington, he said: “The American form of government will go 
on and live long after most of the other forms of government have 
fallen or been changed, and the reason is this: In other nations of 
the world when a new problem comes up it must be tested in a na- 
tional laboratory, and a solution of the problem must be worked 
out, and when it is worked out that solution must be applied to 
the nation as a whole. Sometimes it may be the correct solution 
and other times it may be the wrong solution. But you in the 
United States have 48 laboratories, and when new problems arise 
you can work out 48 different solutions to meet the problem. Out 
of these 48 experimental laboratories, some of the solutions may 
not prove sound or acceptable, but out of this experimentation 
history shows you have found at least some remedies which can 
be made so successful that they will become national in their 
application.” 

This thought-provoking statement by James Bryce, who wrote 
the monumental work, The American Commonwealth, still con- 
sidered to be one of the finest treatises ever written on our Govern- 
ment, is absolutely correct. We have recent verification and cor- 
roboration of that fact in what has transpired in one of our Ter- 
ritories, the Hawaiian Islands, in regard to their successful experi- 
ment in taxation. 

I quote from an article by M. W. Jorz, financial editor of the 
Illustrated Daily News, Los Angeles, Calif., published December 24, 
1937: 

“The United States could wipe out its national debt and be 
money ahead within 5 years if the Federal Government would adopt 
the Hawaiian taxation system. * * * The islands have solved 


' their tax problem by instituting a gross-income tax. 
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“Not only has it saved the Territory from bankruptcy but it has 
simplified the revenue collection to such an extent that the most 
ignorant oriental peddler in the street knows how to make out his 
tax return. * * * The gross-income tax went into effect July 
1, 1935, with a levy of 1 percent on all incomes except salaries and 
wages. The Territorial government was $1,259,000 in debt, had 
slashed the pay of all teachers and Territorial employees 10 percent, 
and seemed hopelessly mired. It was estimated that the gross-in- 
come tax would raise $5,108,000 in the first year of the new tax. 
No one believed it possible. At the end of the first year Territory 
coffers had taken in $6,116,000. * * * In Hawaii they have dis- 
covered the weakness in most forms of taxation to be the extreme 
technicalities and the tiny loopholes that soon grow big enough for 
trucks to be driven through. When they had an excise tax of 2 
percent on profits, the Orientals in Hawaii never made any profits. 
They could do hundreds of thousands of dollars of business and 
show that everything was sold at cost. Now they have changed all 
of that. Everybody is paying a just share of taxes. * * * They 
have restored the old pay scales for all the teachers and govern- 
ment employees, and they have not had toborrow apenny. * * * 
The gross-income tax is 12 times as effective as taxes collected once 
a year. Hawaii gets its revenue every month, and the money is 
turned over 12 times a year. * * * With only a tiny levy you 
can get revenue figures that read like alessoninastronomy. * * * 
They have made their rate 1% percent now and have nothing 
whatever to worry about. The loophole is gone forever, and nobody 
seems to care. * * * If you would put a 1-percent gross-in- 
come tax in the United States, you could forget all about those 
thirty-seven billions in debt and have money to spare within 5 
years easily. * * * Kick out sales taxes and take 1 percent on 
gross incomes and you would have 3 times as much cash.” 

I desire to read into the record the following letter which I 
received from Hon. William Borthwick, tax commissioner of Hawaii: 


TERRITORY OF Hawalt, 
BurEAU OF THE Tax COMMISSIONER, 
April 21, 1938. 
Hon. MarTin F. SMmiruH, M. C., 
1034 New House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: In reply to your question as to why a gross-income 
tax, rather than a transactions tax, I will say that there are few 
human activities that could not be described as a transaction. 
Many of them would produce no income. A law attempting to 
define transactions would require so many exemptions, deductions, 
etc., that it would be impossible to administer it without great 
trouble. For instance, a man buying postage stamps is a trans- 
action that does not produce any income. A man could swap a 
hound pup for a gallon of moonshine liquor, which would be a 
transaction. 

he reason we adhere to gross income is to find out the gross 
take in any line of work without looking at the number of trans- 
actions. It was suggested at the time I was fighting to put over 
the gross-income tax that we make it a transactions tax. This I 
refused to do. The gross-income tax here is the most equitable 
tax that we have, and those who bitterly assailed it and declared 
it would put them out of business are now its most ardent 
supporters. 

a oiees me for the suggestion, but I believe a little study will 
reveal that I am right when I tell you that if we had a gross-income 
tax as a Federal measure, carrying a rate of 2 percent, the money 
to be spent monthly in the United States in some useful and con- 
structive manner, we could forthwith quit borrowing money and 
the Federal Government would soon balance its Budget and bé run 
on an even keel. 

While I recognize that all of our national borrowings have prob- 
ably been necessary and are truly only capital investments, a 
business firm that could get its hands on money by collecting what 
was due rather than borrowing would certainly succeed in a greater 
measure than a firm who borrowed money continually, involving 
themselves in interest payments. 

Before the gross-income tax law was passed the Territorial legis- 
lature appropriated a quarter of a million dollars for each biennium 
with which to pay interest on its borrowings to finance the Terri- 
torial government through lean periods of collection. Since the 
gross income tax law began operating we have always had money 
in the till and have never borrowed a thin dime, although the cost 
of government has increased several million dollars in that time. 

Thank you for your inquiry. Assuring you of any help I may be 
able to render you in the future, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Wo. BorTuwick, Tax Commissioner. 

P.S—I formerly lived in Olympia and knew many Hoquiam 
folks, and still retain an interest in western Washington.—wW. B. 

The Hawaiian gross income tax system has been favored by Dr. 
Francis E. Townsend since he went to the islands last year, and he 
has brought Hon. Louis C. Silva, official tax expert in the islands, 
to this country to make an exhaustive study of the proposed tax 
for the United States. Mr. Silva has been granted a year’s leave 
of absence from his official duties as chief deputy tax administrator 
for the Territory of Hawaii in order to conduct this survey and 
investigation, and he has already arrived here for that purpose. 

TRANSACTIONS TAX—GROSS-INCOME TAX 

The General Welfare Act (H. R. 2) provides for a 2-percent trans- 

actions or gross business turn-over tax, which is a broader tax 
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base than a gross-income tax, which comes the closest to a trans- 
actions tax of any form or type of taxation. The transactions tax 
will raise even more revenue. Instead of being used to defray the 
expenses of government, as in Hawaii, it will be prorated among 
the pensioners to the maximum amount of $200 per month to be 
expended within 30 days, and the surplus to be applied to the reduc- 
tion of the national debt. It is a pay-as-you-go national recovery 
plan and far less costly than our present bond-debt-creating system, 
with its appalling interest burden. It will sclve the problems of 
old-age security, relief, business depression, unemployment, and 
our annual crime bill. 

Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, has estimated the latter item to be $15,000,000,000 per 
year. We have expended for relief $12,000,000,000. The Brook- 
ings Institution has estimated our total loss in national income 
since 1929 to amount to over $200,000,000,000. Is it a sound in- 
vestment to tax ourselves 2 cents on every dollar transaction to 
meet these social, economic, and financial conditions? Not one 
cent of the money is to be borrowed by the issuance of tax-exempt 
interest-bearing bonds. Do you realize that the interest on the 
bonds we issued during the World War to finance the Allied Pow- 
ers and our own participation has already amounted to over 
$12,000,000,000? How much interest will we and our children and 
our children’s children pay on the bonds issued during the depres- 
sion since 1929 before they are finally paid? The total sum will 
run into astronomical figures. How much longer are we going to 
delay the adoption of the tax formula of the General Welfare 
Act and the Townsend plan, which applies the velccity principle 
of money turn-over and provides a revolving fund, upon a pay-as- 
you-go basis, to create active, liquid, working capital, available 
currently every month in the year, to finance the potential pro- 
ductive capacity of our industrial and agricultural structure? The 
old-age-assistance phase of the General Welfare Act is merely the 
means to the more important end sought. The pensions to the 
aged to be expended currently each month in the purchase of 
goods and services is merely the modus operandi by which the 
working capital is made available to the productive enterprise of 
the Nation. The General Welfare Act, H. R. 2, is the only pro- 
posal pending before Congress which will meet the requirements 
of the price system, the profit motive, and credit capitalism. 

Mr. Chairman and gentiemen of the committee, I thank you 
sincerely for your courtesy and kind attention shown me during 
my presentation, and I hope that you will give H. R. 2 your favor- 
able consideration. 

Thank you very much. 


A Multitude of American Farmers Are Not in Ac- 
cord With the Government’s Effort to Curtail 
Production and to Keep Surplus Farm Produce 
Off the Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHAUNCEY W. REED 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1939 


COMMUNICATION FROM HOMER B. GROMMON, OF PLAIN- 
FIELD, ILL. 


Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, the agricultural prob- 
lem is one which naturally is always of great interest to 
every Member of this House. The present dissatisfaction 
of a great multitude of the people who gain their livelihood 
from the bosom of Mother Earth is daily being called to the 
attention of Members of Congress who have districts em- 
bracing agricultural areas. Daily we receive communica- 
tions advising us that in our districts there are large num- 
bers of farmers who are not in accord with governmental 
efforts to limit production and restrain the marketing of 
surplus farm products. 

Recently I received a communication from Mr. Homer B. 
Grommon, of Plainfield, Ill., a former president of the 
Farmers Naticnal Grain Dealers Association, and one who 
has been a livestock feeder and grain farmer throughout his 
active and vigorous life. Mr. Grommon is a man of keen 
intellect, intensely practical in his views, and has been for 
many years an exhaustive student of farm problems, 
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Believing his views will interest the Members of this House, 
I submit herewith his letter in its entirety: 


PLAINFIELD, Inu., February 3, 1939. 
Hon. CHAUNCEY REED, 
Member of Congress, Eleventh District of Illinois, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: As you know, I have been a grain farmer 
and livestock feeder in your district all my life, am well past the 
three score and ten mark, and have held executive positions with a 
number of farmer organizations, among them the Dlinois Farmers 
Grain Dealers Association and the Farmers National Grain Dealers 
Association, which have for one of their purposes the gathering of 
facts and information of interest and benefit to the units com- 
prising them as well as to the farmers who own and control them. 
I am, in common with you, interested in the welfare of my whole 
country, so that coming generations may enjoy unlimited religious 
freedom, may have the right to express their thoughts publicly, 
and may continue the pursuit of happiness and material comforts 
and blessings which are the earned reward of private enterprise 
and effort. 

As a nation we are drifting away from government by all the 
people to government by well-organized minorities, which at times 
go so far as to use force and intimidation to gain their demands. 
In some cases this trend is disguised by Government loans to coop- 
erators in plans for helping themselves. Many of these loans are in 
effect gifts of public money to those who join the plan. When I 
was young bribery was the word, but the modern name apparently 
is benefit payments. 

A multitude of American farmers are not in accord with the 
Government effort to curtail production and to keep surplus pro- 
duction off the market. 

Records of our Government show the fallacy of it; ancient his- 
tory emphasizes its unsoundness; and repeated experiences show its 
disastrous results. Agricultural Department records, printed and 
distributed by act of Congress, show the annual production and 
average farm price of wheat, corn, and oats. Starting with 1909 
and on through 1934—26 consecutive crop years—the 13 largest 
crops of these three grains exceeded the 13 smallest crops by over 
13,500,000,000 bushels, and that the total farm price for the big crops 
exceeded the price realized on the small crops by nearly $12,000,- 
000,000. The average price per bushel for the big crops exceeded 
the average price per bushel for the small crops by 19 cents in the 
case of wheat, 1 cent in the case of corn, and about one-half cent in 
the case of oats. If we eliminate the war years from the picture, 
the farm price of wheat was 29 cents more per bushel for the big 
crops than for the small ones. Going a step further and leaving 
cut also the years when the ill-advised Farm Board functioned, car- 
rying out the plan of farm leaders, and using $500,000,000 of your 
and my money in an attempt to raise prices by taking surplus off 
the market, we find that the farm price for wheat was 39 cents more 
per bushel for the big than for the small ones. It is a well-known 
fact that it is the surplus that goes to market, and when the large 
crop year surplus of 13,500,000,000 bushels of grain went to market, 
as it did in some form, that surplus furnished additional business 
and employment for every type of industry, bringing back to the 
farmer new capital to invest in better educational opportunities 
for his children and to use in improving and modernizing his home 
and farm with repairs, paint, electric light and power, electric 
appliances, automobiles, new machinery, etc. 

All this new additional capital, this 13,500,000,000 extra bushels 
of grain reposed in the hands and in the control of the farmer, 
who produced and owned it, making the best ever-normal granary 
known to man, infinitely better than Government ownership or 
control of any theoretical surplus of grain. 

It is gratifying and encouraging to see the manufacturing in- 
dustry give serious attention to the problem of the farmer. Farm 
leadership led the farming industry astray when it attempted to 
follow the manufacturing industry in the matter of production 
control, with the fallacious argument that because industry was 
able in a measure to prevent too drastic price declines by reduc- 
ing production, agriculture should do the same, but overlooked 
the very obvious fact that such procedure was not a deliberate 
choice on the part of the manufacturing industry, but rather a 
drastic and disastrous necessity employed as a last resort and 
profitable to nobody. The collapse, which brought industry almost 
to a standstill and farm prices to ruinous levels, was in neither 
case too much goods for peoples’ desires and needs, but was the 
inability of too many people at home and abroad to huy even such 
necessities as food and clothing in adequate amounts. 

The recovery probiem was the same then as now, to provide jobs 
for as many unemployed as possible and to take care of them 
until they were able to take care of themselves. In the manu- 
facturing industry the remedy tried was to shorten hours and 
increase hourly pay, which only has had the effect of increasing 
costs which already were too high for the greatly curtailed buying 
power of the Nation, with a consequent depressing effect upon 
the volume of industrial business. At the insistence of some 
of our most widely know farm leaders, the remedy tried was to 
reduce volume of production, or, in other words, to decrease the 
number of jobs in an effort to raise prices at a time when people 
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already were unable to buy at prevailing prices. If these schemes 
had solved the problem, it would be unnecessary to continue 
discussing it. 

Production makes jobs. Production is wealth, price is not. 
When we all have all the things we want and need, then we are 
really wealthy. Money has been defined as the means of carry- 
ing the production of the country to the consumers of the 
country. Isn’t it a possibility that when the production is not 
getting to the consumers, it is a mistake to raise prices? Could 
it not be a mistake to cut production when jobs are the greatest 
necessity? 

To illustrate what volume of farm production means in the 
way of jobs, let me quote from a recent magazine article by 
Mr. Stuart Chase: “In a desert in Egypt has stood for 6,000 years 
the most massive structure ever built by man, a house for the 
dead. In a desert in Washington a new champion arises, a center 
of energy for the living. The Grand Coulee Dam will weigh 
22,000,000 tons, over thrice the heft of the Pyramid of Cheops; 
Norris Dam is a toy by comparison; Boulder is higher, but only 
one-third as great.” (Atlantic Monthly, November 1938.) 

The official figures on the corn, wheat, and oats production for 
the 26 consecutive crop years from 1909 through 1934, when 
divided into the large crop years and the small crop years, show 
that the yearly average tonnage for the 13 large crops exceeded 
that of the 13 small crops by 26,000,000 tons, 3,000,000 tons more 
than the weight of the Grand Coulee Dam. The material for the 
dam was hauled to the site and put in place to stay for perhaps 
6,000 years, but the crop tonnage is handled over and over again. 
Thus, a big crop makes jobs. It is 26,000,000 tons more per year 
to be handled by harvest machinery and labor; it is 18,000,000 
more trips from farm to market with a 2-ton truck; it will load 
514,000 freight cars to terminal markets and to processors; and 
then be reloaded and shipped to retailers and distributors. Pro- 
duction makes jobs. 

I am very hopeful that the four research stations which the last 
Congress ordered to be established may provide information leading 
to new uses for crops which we now raise and to the raising of new 
crops for which there now are uses. A market for what we raise, 
or something to raise for which there is a market, is needed so that 
farmers can produce with no other restrictions than those which 
Nature imposes and with which we have always to reckon. If the 
Nation is to get any great and lasting benefits from these research 
laboratories, we must have the full and intelligent cooperation 
both of manufacturers and farmers. I am sure that industry wil 
try to give the American farmer the order for everything they use 
which can be made from an agricultural product and look to the 
laboratories to determine where and how to get it in cheap and 
satisfactory form. Industry will have the job of developing the 
discoveries of new and useful ways to use farm products, and 
farmers must learn to produce at levels profitable for both. As you 
know, we used to raise our own farm power and the “horse fuel” 
to keep it going; now we buy our power and fuel with the result 
that acreage formerly used for feed is producing products which 
must be sold in the market instead of being used cn the farm. 
You and I know that hogs could bring more and pork could sell 
for less if lard were not selling for less than the live weight of hogs. 
If our experiment stations can take from the grain some of the 
fat-producing elements and use them for fuel, the breeders, the 
farmers and feeders, and the packers can unite on producing a 
more profitable hog from what is left of the grains. This is only 
one illustration of what we may find in exploring the road to 
capacity production. If labor and industry can join forces, forget 
price fixing, and concentrate on volume production, the farmer can 
afford to trade with industry in generous measure without artificial 
attempts to raise prices and boost the cost of living, and all could 
have a great deal more real wealth at a lower cost in dollars, with 
jobs for everybody. 

Production is wealth. Surplus production makes capital. In- 
vested capital creates jobs and jobs bring prosperity. Any attempt 
to prevent surplus production is a direct attack on prosperity, 
because it is an assault on capital. 

Early in 1936 Transportation Association of America pioneered 
the refutation of the false theory that the way to have more is to 
produce less At that time the association published Grain Pro- 
duction and Its Relationship to Prosperity, edited by the writer. 
This document contains, and the conclusions thereof were based on, 
Official figures of the United States Department of Agriculture. and 
disprove, beyond any question of doubt, that economic benefits 
come by pursuing the doctrine of scarcity in agriculture. Many 
farm leaders were instrumental in influencing Congress to attempt 
this experiment—many of these same leaders are now undertaking 
to dispute its effectiveness, reversing themselves by adopting the 
theory of plenty. 

In view of the fact that you again have the agricultural problem 
before you for consideration, the question is pertinent as to whether 
Congress should not now do its own thinking along fundamental 
lines. 

With kind personal regards, I am, 

Very truly yours, 


Homer B. GroMMON, 
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Promotion in the Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARENCE W. TURNER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1939 


BILL INTRODUCED BY HON. CLARENCE W. TURNER, OF 
TENNESSEE, AND EXPLANATION OF PURPOSE 


Mr. TURNER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include the following bill introduced 
by me in regard to promotion in the Navy and a short 
explanation thereof: 


A bill to correct injustices resulting from faulty application of the 
Navy selection law of June 23, 1938 

Be it enacted, etc., That so much of the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to regulate the distribution, promotion, and retire- 
ment of officers of the line of the Navy, and for other purposes,” as 
relates to the retirement or discharge of officers of the grade of 
lieutenant colonel, major, captain, and first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps, as a result of having twice failed of selection under 
the provisions of that act, as affects those officers who will be 
retired or discharged on or before June 30, 1939, is hereby suspended. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Navy shall appoint a board of five 
officers, above the rank of commander in the Navy or lieutenant 
colonel in the Marine Corps, none of whom shall have sat as a 
member of a selection board for the 2 years prior to July 1, 1939, 
and shall furnish this board with the records, except health records, 
of all officers now in the grade of lieutenant colonel, major, captain, 
and first lieutenant in the Marine Corps, who would be retired or 
discharged on or befcre June 30, 1939, as the result of the afore- 
mentioned act of June 23, 1938. 

Sec. 3. The board appointed under the provisions of the preced- 
ing section shall meet within 1 month from the passage of this 
act and shall carefully examine the records of those officers with 
which it shall have been furnished by the Secretary of the Navy, 
in accordance with the provisions of the preceding section. Within 
15 days from the date of its initial meeting it shall submit to the 
Secretary of the Navy the names of those officers, from the fore- 
going list, which it considers best fitted for promotion from the 
grades in which they may be then serving, to the next higher 
grade, not to exceed promotions to the number of 4 coloneis, 8 
lieutenant colonels, 16 majors, and 32 captains, respectively: Pro- 
vided, That the board shall be governed, in selecting the officers 
for promoticn as aforesaid, by an examination of the records of 
the officers concerned, in their present grades, and shall recommend 
for promotion only those officers whose records in their present 
grades contain no matter unfavorable to them, being governed by 
no other consideration: And provided further, That the board 
shall, in addition, submit to the Secretary of the Navy, at the same 
time as the list of the officers recommended for promotion a list of 
those officers not so recommended, with the reasons therefor, which 
reason or reasons in each case shall be supported by an extract or 
extracts from the record of the officers concerned, which shall be 
certified by the president of the board to be a true extract of the 
reccrd of that officer in his current grade. 

Sec. 4. The report of officers not recommended for promotion 
having been submitted to the Secretary of the Navy, he shall, 
without delay, notify each officer named therein of this fact, 
quoting the reasons given in the aforementioned report of the 
board, and shall permit the officer concerned to present himself 
in person before the board, to be examined by the board on any 
matter or matters appearing in his record which may be of a 
nature unfavorable to him, to be represented by counsel, and to 
have the right to examine any member of the board, or any other 
witness, with regard to his record in his current grade, or any 
part thereof: Provided, That the meeting of the board for the 
hearing of any officer not named on iis original list of recom- 
mendations for promotion to the next higher grade shall take 
place only after a reasonable time, sufficient to allow all the 
Officers concerned to present themselves at the place of meeting 
of the board: And provided further, That an officer, not recom- 
mended for promotion, who being duly notified by the Secretary 
of the Navy of his right to appear in person, must, within 5 days 
after the receipt of such notification, notify the Secretary of the 
Navy, in writing or by official dispatch of his desire to so appear, 
otherwise he will be assumed to have automatically forfeited his 
right to appear: And provided further, That no cost shall accrue 
to the United States, on account of travel of officers desiring to 
present themselves before the board, nor shall the time absent 
from their duties by such officers, on account of such appearance, 
be counted as other than leave of absence. 

Src.5. The board shall proceed with a separate hearing of any 
Officers 10 may tated their desire to appear before it, under 
the provisions of the preceding section, and shall, within 5 days 
after the hearing of all such officers shall have been terminated, 


recommend to the Secretary of the Navy either that the list of 
recommendations as originally submitted be approved and for- 
warded to the President for nomination of the officers named 
therein to be promoted as set forth hereafter, or that the names 
of any or all officers whose cases the board has considered as a 
result of personal hearings be added thereto, and that the revised 
list be then submitted, as above; or that, in case addition of the 
number of officers recommended as a result of personal hearing to 
the original list will result in am excess over the number allowed 
by section 3 above, those officers who may be added as a result of 
hearings be retained in their current grades on the active list for 
a period of 1 year, or until such time as their eligibility for pro- 
motion shall have been again considered by a selection board con- 
vened pursuant to the act approved June 23, 1938, above mentioned: 
Provided, That no retirements or discharges under the provisions 
of the act of June 23, 1938, above mentioned, shall be carried into 
effect until the President shall have approved the fina] action of 
the board appointed pursuant to section 2 of this act. 

Sec. 6. Officers selected for promotion as a result of the action 
of the board appointed pursuant to section 2, above, shail be 
promoted as additional numbers in their respective grades. They 
shall take rank after the officer promoted as a result of the action 
of a selection board convened in obedience to the provisions of 
the act of June 23, 1938, whose name appears next above theirs 
on the lineal list established by publication of the Register of 
Commissioned and Warrant Officers of the United States Navy and 
Marine Corps, published by authority of the Navy Department 
under date of July 1, 1938: Provided, That the officers so selected 
shall be promoted subject to the laws governing physical and 
professional examination for promotion, and shall then be sub- 
ject to ali other laws governing officers on the active list of the 
Navy: And provided further, That no discrimination, as regards 
the character of duty to be assigned these officers, shall be made 
by reason of the fact that they are additional numbers in their 
respective grades. 

Sec. 7. If the total number of officers selected and promoted as 
additional numbers, as above provided, shall be less than 60, the 
Secretary of the Navy is authorized to make recommendation to 
the President for the commissioning of such number of second 
lieutenants in the Marine Corps, as shall bring the total number 
of officers promoted as additional numbers, or retained as a result 
of the recommendation of the board appointed pursuant to the 
provisions of section 2, above, in accordance with the provisions of 
section 5, above, and officers newly appointed second lieutenants, 
to 60 officers: Provided, That the appointment of second lieutenants 
shall be in all respects in accordance with existing laws. 


DISCUSSION, TOGETHER WITH CERTAIN REMARKS ON THE OPERATION OF 
THE PRESENT NAVY SELECTION LAW, AS APPLIED TO THE MARINE CORPS 


The present Navy selection system is the result of a makeshift law, 
hurriedly thrown together by certain members of last year’s Con- 
gress, who realized that the operation of the selection law of May 29, 
1934, was entirely unsatisfactory. The makers of the present law 
themselves realize, as well, that the present law has many defects, 
and have frequently so stated. While it may have partially fulfilled 
its purpose during the 2 years following its enactment, the law of 
1934, and its successor, the present measure, have served to separate 
from the active list an overwhelming majority of officers of excellent 
attainments, good professional background, and considerable promise. 

The officers so separated go to the retired list; they have an expec- 
tancy of life of from 15 to 30 years, during which time they will draw 
retired pay on which the United States gets no return. Their records 
of service have, for the most part, been above the average. It is 
believed that a comparison of the two lists of those officers who have 
been selected and of those who have been retired from having failed 
of selection will show that the records of one group are no better nor 
no worse than those of the other. This fact, once established, bears 
out the assumption that Marine Corps selection boards in the past 3 
years have been actuated not by an impartial examination of officers’ 
records, as they are required to do, but by prejudices formed by a 
casual knowledge of the officers under scrutiny or by that insidious 
and entirely specious quality known as “service reputation,” which 
may be composed of about one-tenth fact, the remainder being a 
sort of haphazard digest of rumors and opinions supplied alike by 
friends and enemies of the officer under consideration. It is, of 
course, well known that no person can go through a considerable 
period of his life without making some enemies, unless this person 
be of extremely negative character. 

Moreover, selection boards in the Marine Corps have not been 
carrying out the wishes of Congress in another respect. Accord- 
ing to the act of June 23, 1938, certain officers whose records would 
justify their promotion, but who, in the opinion of selection boards, 
did not possess the requisite personal characteristics for higher 
commands, were to be considered as “fitted,” and promoted to the 
next higher grade, whence, after a given period of service, they were 
to be retired. Certain selection boards convened since the passage 
of this act have selected as fitted an extremely small proportion 
of those officers under consideration. This would indicate either: 

That the records of these officers are much worse than would be 
generally believed; 

That individual members of the board are bringing their personal 
prejudices into play; 

That some directive, contrary to both the letter and spirit of the 
law, has been given selection boards by persons in authority in the 
headquarters of the corps, or in the Navy Department; or 
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That a faulty interpretation of the law has emanated from the 
same source. 

That the records of certain officers over are, in some cases, 
better than those of officers selected, is definitely known. There 
is the case of one officer—his entire record is clear of any unfavor- 
able matter—his reports of fitness have been either very good or 
excellent during his entire service; he has letters of commendation 
on his record almost continuously from the World War period until 
the present. He has occupied many positions of responsibility. 

An instance of this is furnished during the period of the with- 
drawal of the American forces from Haiti in 1934. At this time 
the colonel commanding the Second Marines, the only infantry 
regiment then in the island, and the second in command, were 
detached from duty in Haiti several weeks prior to the actual with- 
drawal, and the command of the regiment given to this officer, 
even though he was at that time only a captain. During the 
period in which he was serving as an instructor at the Marine 
Corps schools he was allowed to take the advanced course at these 
schools in addition to carrying on his duties as an instructor, and 
successfully completed this course, even though he was responsible 
for the preparation and presentation of more hours of instruction 
than any other officer in his particular group. He has been serving 
in his present detail for almost 3 years, although the normal tour 
of duty therein is only 2 years. A few days before the meeting of 
the last selection board, which acted on his case, an officer in 
headquarters informed him that the general officer having charge 
of his particular activity wished him to continue on his present 
duty through 1940. 

This officer has recently been officially notified that, having 
failed of selection as best fitted for promotion, his separation from 
the active list will take place on July 1 next. In contrast to this 
there is the case of an officer recently selected who is known to 
have had at least two incidents in his history which do not reflect 
credit on him. While in command of a detached post in Santo 
Domingo certain members of his command got out of hand, got 
drunk, burned down several native houses, and beat a native so 
severely that he later died. 

Again, in 1935, while he was serving on duty with the Organized 
Reserves, he was relieved for unsatisfactory performance of duty, 
and given a letter of reprimand and an unsatisfactory report 
of fitness. Both of these latter were later removed from his rec- 
ord, at the instance of one of his superiors, through invoking a 
technicality. It is, however, noteworthy that the duty from which 
this officer was relieved in 1935 is identically the same duty which 
the officer mentioned in the preceding paragraph—who has been 
passed over—is now performing, and in which his immediate supe- 
riors desire to have him continue. It is also noteworthy that the 
future of each of these two officers was decided by the same 
selection board. 

There are other instances of officers with apparently excellent 
records being passed over. Their records, in detail, are not suffi- 
ciently well known, but it is significant to note that, among the 
officers passed over, one has a Navy Cross and a Distinguished 
Service Cross; two have Navy Crosses alone; and others have deco- 
rations or citations of different characters. 

The proposed legislation to which this discussion is attached 
is not submitted with a view of correcting the evils of the selection 
system, as they have developed up to the present, but in order that 
the services of the officers who must leave the active list by July 
1 will not be lost to the United States without first determining 
whether or not they have been dealt with arbitrarily and unjustly. 
There is little question of their worth to the service—that has 
been proved by the officers themselves, as shown in their records. 

Under a scheme initiated during the session of the last Congress, 
the Major General Commandant of the Marine Corps is asking, or 
will ask, Co to appropriate for the commissioning of 60 
second lieutenants in addition to the present authorized strength 
of officers in the Marine Corps. The complete plan, made known 
to last year’s Congress, contemplates taking in this number for 
this and the succeeding 3 years, so that a total of 240 officers, in 
addition to the present authorized strength, will have been taken 
into the corps at the end of the period. All of these second lieu- 
tenants will be untried and uneducated. Before they can be of 
the same value to the Government as the officers who are being 
forcibly retired, they must serve from 12 to 20 years, during which 
time they must be paid, hospitalized, transported from place to 
place, and specially educated; the cost to the Government for their 
services and education will be something in excess of $100,000—as 
has been the cost of these officers who are now about to be retired. 
It is, then, apparent that by retiring an officer of, say, the grade of 
major, whose services have been satisfactory, if not conspicuous, 
the Government is relinquishing its interest in an investment of 
this size, obligating itself to one equally large, and adding thereto 
@ payment of from two thousand to twenty-five hundred dollars 
a@ year for the next 20 years in retired pay for each of the trained 
and efficient officers which it is placing on the shelf. It is normal 
to expect the officers shelved to live not less than 20 years longer. 

Examining the proposed legislation in detail, it will be seen that 
section 1 thereof provides for the suspension of the retirement pro- 
vision of the act of June 23, 1938, as regards the officers who must 
retire at the end of the current fiscal year. 

Section 2 provides for the appointment of a board of five officers, 
either of the Navy or Marine Corps, who shall be of the grade of 
captain in the Navy or colonel in the Marine Corps, or higher. 
None of these officers shall have served as a member of a selection 
board for the past 2 years and can therefore be expected to ap- 
proach the problem with entirely open minds. The section also 





provides that the records of the officers due to be separated from 
the active list shall be furnished the board so appointed. Health 
records are excepted, as the officers under consideration have all 
been examined physically for the current year and have been pro- 
nounced fit for the performance of their duties. 

Section 3 provides that the board shall meet within 1 month 
from the enactment of the proposed measure, and that it shall 
carefully examine the records of the officers concerned, and, as a 
result of the examination of these records, shall recommend the 
promotion of those officers among the group whose records, in the 
grades in which they are now serving are clear of any unfavorable 
matter. This phrase, “unfavorable matter” has a definite meaning 
in the military or naval service. It embraces evidence of con- 
viction of the individual concerned by a general court-martial; 
record of proceedings of an investigation or court of inquiry, 
wherein the individual has been named as a defendant, or wherein 
evidence has been adduced to show improper conduct of any sort 
by the individual; a letter of official reprimand; a report of fit- 
ness wherein any of the markings are lower than satisfactory; 
or a report wherein the reporting senior has, by his remarks, indi- 
cated that the performance of duty by the individual has not 
been, in some respect, up to the minimum standards for officers 
of his grade; or a letter calling the attention of the individual 
to his negligence in discharging financial obligations, or inatten- 
tion to other matters which may affect the good name of the 
service. Any item of unfavorable matter is clearly recognized by 
anyone examining an officer’s record. 

This section also specifically provides that the only consideration 
by which the board shall be guided is the excellence of an officer’s 
record; it contemplates that the board shall not exercise its discre- 
tion nor shall it be guided by such nebulous factors as “service 
reputation,” referred to previously. It further provides that in the 
case of officers not recommended for promotion the board shall sub- 
stantiate its recommendations with certified extracts from the 
records of the officers concerned. 

The number of officers to be recommended for promotion in the 
respective grades is the same proportion as to grades for officers in 
the Marine Corps at present. It will be noted that the total maxi- 
mum number to be promoted is 60, which is the number of second 
lieutenants the Major General Commandant contemplates adding 
to the officer strength of the Marine Corps for the current year. 

Section 4 provides for recourse by officers not recommended by 
the board, and provides final assurance that there shall be no taint 
of “star chamber” proceedings attached to the process of their selec- 
tion or nonselection for promotion. This consists, briefly, in per- 
mitting the officer to be present at a second hearing of the board, 
to be personally examined, to be represented by counsel, and to 
have the privilege of questioning individual members of the board 
as to his fitness for promotion. 

Section 5 continues the provisions for a hearing, allowed officers 
not favorably reported on in the original meeting of the board, and 
provides that, on final approval by the President, those officers not 
recommended by the board for promotion or retention, shall be 
retired or discharged pursuant to the provisions of the act of June 
23, 1938. 

Section 6 provides that the officers selected for promotion as a 
result of the action of the board mentioned in section 2 shall be 
promoted as additional numbers in grade. By this provision the 
officers who may have benefited by the action of previous selection 
boards will not be placed at a disadvantage, and the services of 
those worthy officers who have heretofore suffered by selection 
board action will be saved to the United States. 

Section 7 provides for the commissioning as second lieutenants 
of a sufficient number to bring the total number of officers pro- 
moted as extra numbers or otherwise retained under the provisions 
of the proposed legislation, plus newly commissioned second lieu- 
tenants, to 60 officers. 
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Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, much has been said about 
the American Federation of Labor during its convention at 
Houston, Tex., in the fall of 1938, adopting a resolution 
| against the so-called Patman anti-chain-store tax bill. which 

is H. R. 1 in the Seventy-sixth Congress and was H. R. 9464 
| in the last Congress. I do not know whether or not our side 
| of the question was presented before the convention. 
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It occurs to me that it is in the interest of labor for the 
farmers to receive a fair price, as the farmers’ purchasing 
power represents the greatest market for the products of 
labor. This resolution states, “Chain-store operation results 
in lower prices of the necessities of life.” It is well known 
that most of these low prices are due to the destruction of 
the farmers’ buying power. It is not in the interest of this 
country to have low wages and low prices. 

Without discussing the Houston resolution at this time, I 
desire to insert in the Recorp resolutions heretofore passed 
by the American Federation of Labor on this question. 

1937 REPORT AGAINST CHAIN STORES 


The report of the proceedings of the American Federation 
of Labor at Denver, Colo., October 4 to 15, inclusive, 1937, 
contains the following proceedings: 


CHAIN-STORE INVESTIGATION REQUESTED—SHOE INDUSTRY—EXISTENCE 
OF COMMUNITIES AT STAKE 


Secretary Frey. There came into the convention proceedings a 
telegram from Michael F. Lynch, supervisor of the Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Union in the Haverhill district, directed to John J. Mara, 
of that organization. It was referred to your committee. The tele- 
gram is as follows: 
HAVERHILL, Mass., October 6, 1937. 
JOHN J. MARA, 

General President, Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, 
Care of Executive Committee, American Federation 
of Labor, Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver, Colo.: 

Ten thousand members of the Boot and Shoe Workers of the 
Haverhill district petition the American Federation of Labor, now 
assembled in convention in Denver, Colo., to go on record as favor- 
ing a Senate investigation of the chain-store system as it affects 
the shoe industry, and we ask the convention to instruct the 
cfficers and committees of the American Federation of Labor to 
take all necessary and proper steps to persuade the Senate of the 
United States to launch such an investigation at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. Chain-store buyers, using cheap, foreign-made shoes 
as an excuse, dictate low prices to manufacturers. The manufac- 
turers who sell to this trade use these price demands as an excuse 
to lower wages. It is an intolerable situation when highly organ- 
ized chain systems can hammer down prices all over the Nation 
and then force manufacturers to make shoes at these prices or 
go out of business. This condition leads to steady demands upon 
the workers for wage cuts, and, with living costs steadily rising, 
wage cuts are impossible. Wage earner and manufacturer alike 
are dictated to by highly organized selling groups who deliberately 
fix prices for the whole country. The Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union appeals to the organized trade-union movement for support. 
The very existence of entire communities is at stake, and the 
shoe industry is rapidly becoming a mere appendage to a few small 
groups who control prices throughout the United States and who 
manipulate these prices for their own profit and with absolute dis- 
regard for human welfare or social justice. 
MICHAEL F. LYNCH, 

Supervisor, Haverhill District. 

In connection with the question of chain-store metheds in the 
shoe industry, the driving down of manufacture prices to the point 
where boot and shoe workers cannot be paid a living wage, your 
committee is advised by the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 
that there now exists in the United States on the part of the chain 
shoe stores a monopolistic and detrimental control and domination 
of wages paid to workers in the shoe industry in that these chain 
shoe stores, through their volume control of and distribution of 
shoes, both foreign and American made, are able to force employers 
of American shoe workers to accept a price for their product which 
price precludes and prevents the employers of America’s organized 
shoe workers from paying decent wages to their employees for their 
labor. 

In view of this presentation, your committee recommends that 
the president and members of the executive council use every 
possible effort to have the United States Senate conduct a thorough 
investigation of the evil influences now exerted by chain shoe stores 
as above referred to. 

Your committee also recommends that the president and the 
executive council be directed to endeavor to secure the enactment 
of national legislation which will eliminate the continuance of 
this detrimental chain shoe-store influence on the wages paid to 
America’s organized shoe workers. 

(A motion was made and seconded to adopt the committee’s 
report.) 

Gdns Mara, Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union. Mr. President, that 
telegram was sent down to me from our Haverhill office. We have 
in Haverhill some 10,000 shoe workers who are now being paid a 
low rate of wages, due to the drive by the chain-store high-powered 
buyers to enforce the workers to buy their product. These chain- 
store buyers shop around from one town to another, and on many 
occasions they buy the entire output of factories, and they dictate 
low prices to the manufacturers. These organized chain-store out- 
fits can force down prices all over the Nation and then force manu- 
fact s to make shoes at these prices or go out of business. 

There are a number of chain stores having stores in all towns of 
throughout the United States. Some of the chain stores 
three or four different names. They are all run by the same 
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custom, and since the resolutions committee has recommended that 
the president and members of the executive council use every pos- 
sible effort to have the United States Senate conduct an investiga- 
tion I know that our workers in the Haverhill district will be 
satisfied. 

Delegate DoNNELLY, Ohio State Federation of Labor. Mr. Prest- 
dent and delegates, I desire to speak very briefly upon this question 
and for the sole purpose of calling the attention of the members 
of the executive council of the American Federation of Labor and 
of the delegates to this convention to the very wide scope that an 
investigation of this sort should cover. When we discuss this 
question, or when we have a resolution introduced on this subject 
of the cutting of prices of manufactured articles by chain or other 
stores which results in reduction of wages and a very bad situation 
with respect to the manufacturers of those articles, we are con- 
fronted with what has been discussed from a governmental stand- 
point and by many students of this great question of sales prices. 

The question that naturally arises is as to who should make the 
price on the article. In a number of the great department stores 
of this country advertising largely in the daily newspapers you will 
find from time to time standard articles, cosmetics, drugs, various 
things that are made upon which there is a standard price, but 
these stores will have a flier and they will sell this one thing at 
perhaps cost price until they ruin the business of every other mer- 
chant in the city who attempts to sell the article at a price that 
will give him a legitimate profit. In turn these stores demand of 
the manufacturers that they shall reduce their prices to them be- 
cause they cannot compete with the chain or departmental-store 
prices caused by these fliers used in their advertising schemes. 

If this is going to be carried out to a logical conclusion, it means 
that the makers of clothing, shoes, hats, and every other article that 
goes into commerce will ultimately have to cut their prices to chain 
stores and departmental stores who advertise and sell that one thing 
for the purpose of bringing the people into their stores and then 
getting them to buy other things when they come in out of which 
they can make a profit. 

So it would seem to me when we consider this question, dealing 
with only the chain stores, we raise the large question as to whether 
the person that makes the article should determine the price at 
which it is sold or whether the person that places the articles in 
the stores should fix that price. There is a very dangerous situa- 
tion here in relation to wage conditions, in relation to the standards 
which have been established by trade organizations because of this 
practice, and I sincerely trust when this subject is being considered 
by the executive council we will have some comprehensive report 
upon the subject of the selling price in stores, whether those prices 
shall be made by those who make the article—the manufacturers— 
or whether they shall be made by the chain or departmental stores. 

(The motion to adopt the report of the committee was carried by 
unanimous vote.) 


1932 REPORT AGAINST CHAIN STORES 
The report of the proceedings of the Fifty-second Annual 
Convention of the American Federation of Labor, held at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, November 21 to December 2, inclusive, 1932, 
contains the following: 
CHAIN STORES 


Resolution No. 65, by Delegate Patrick E. Gorman, of the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America, 
and the delegation from the International Hod Carriers’, Building, 
and Common Laborers’ Union: 

“Whereas both national and local chain stores have for the past 
several years been monopolizing in all territories from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico; and 

“Whereas investigation has disclosed that lack of organization 
within the ranks of clerks of some chain-store companies has in 
all sections worked hardship on unionized workers, particularly 
in the meat cutting and fresh fruit and vegetable line, local 
unions having been disorganized and discriminated against; and 

‘Whereas the growth of these chain-store companies, both finan- 
cially and in number of units operated, have shown remarkable 
growth at the expense of the people of the United States; and 


DEPRESSION CAUSED BY CHAINS 


“Whereas it is our thought that the present economic depression 
is due in part to consolidations, amalgamations, and the crea- 
tion of some mammoth organizations of chain-store companies, 
now operating in this country; and 

“Whereas the laboring classes of the United States derive no bene- 
fit whatsoever from some mammoth combinations: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the American Federation of Labor, at its annual 
convention in Cincinnati, Ohio, direct the executive officers and its 
organizers to foster and assist the organization of those managers, 
clerical help, warehouse help, and truck operators, motortruck 
operators, and all other types of labor in the employ of such 
national, regional, and local chain-store organizations; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the American Federation of Labor interest itself 
vitally in the problems with a view of improving the future of the 
employees of these chain organizations.” 

Your committee concurs in this resolution. 

A motion was made and seconded to adopt the report of the 
comniittee. 

Delegate FuruseTu, Seamen. While I am somewhat in sympathy 
with that resolution, Mr. Chairman, I am satisfied that instead of 
helping to build up, it will really in fact help to destroy the pur- 
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pose for which it is intended. Chain stores come distinctly within 
the interstate commerce law of the United States. Their organiza- 
tion and their operation are subject to the interstate commerce law, 
and there seems to me to be much more effective and much better 
methods to be used to minimize or destroy the whole system of 
chain stores if Congress would take control over that situation 
under the interstate commerce law and regulate their stock issues, 
their capitalization, and make use of the taxing power. If they do 
that, they could not only minimize but, in my opinion, completely 
destroy a system which inevitably leads to much worse conditions 
than we have now. 

I cannot agree that the organization of the men working in the 
chain stores will do very much to minimize the evils. My fear is 
that the organization of the men in the chain stores, without being 
accompanied by the other things of which I speak, will simply make 
the chain stores more secure, because it is a method through which 
they will have the sympathy of labor behind them, if they are wise 
enough to comply with the resolution. 

The report of the committee was unanimously adopted. 


The report of the American Federation of Labor proceed- 
ings at its annual convention held at Vancouver, British 
Columbia, Canada, October 5 to 15, inclusive, 1931, contains 
the following: 


LABOR MAY CONSISTENTLY OPPOSE SALES TAX AND YET FAVOR TAX ON 
CHAIN STORES 


Delegate MarTEL, International Typographical Union. I don’t de- 
sire to discuss the committee’s report or to disagree with it, but I 
would like to ask a question. Several States have undertaken the 
enforcement of a sales tax on chain stores as a means of equalizing 
the opportunities between chain stores and individual stores. If we 
pass a resolution opposing the sales tax, will that commit the 
American Federation of Labor on that matter? I know that inde- 
pendent merchants are fighting chain grocery and chain drug 
stores, and they are asking legislatures to impose a tax on the vol- 
ume of trade of the store. Will this commit us to being opposed 
to that kind of legislation? 

President GREEN. The chair is of the opinion that it would not, 
because there is a difference, as we see it, between a tax imposed on 
chain stores, upon the property owned by chain stores, and the tax 
imposed on the contents of those stores, which would, of course, 
be a tax on a pound of coffee, a pound of bacon, or a package of 
sugar. 

Delegate Garnor. May I ask if the American Federation of Labor 
has ever taken action in opposition to chain stores? 

President GREEN. We have never taken any position on the sub- 
ject, so far as I can recall. 

The motion to amend was carried, and the report of the com- 
mittee, as amended, was adopted. 


The report of the American Federation of Labor proceed- 
ings at its annual convention held at Boston, Mass., October 
6 to 17, inclusive, 1930, contains the following: 


PROTESTING LABOR POLICY OF CHAIN STORES 


Resolution No. 5, by Delegate Arthur J. Beauregard, of the Provi- 
dence Central Federated Union: 

“Whereas the country is being overrun by the chain-store system, 
and their employees do not belong to any labor unions in most 
cases; and 

“Whereas we of the building-trades department are confronted 
with a serious menace by these concerns where they are employing 
so-called maintenance men to do our work, and now they are 
negotiating with some manufacturer direct to buy their material 
and having same installed by their maintenance men, who work 
longer hours and receive considerably less wages than the men to 
whom this work rightfully belongs receive, who are affiliated with 
labor unions; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That this American Federation of Labor in convention 
assembled at Boston, Mass., October 6, 1930, shall go on record as 
opposed to these methods of certain chain stores; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a committee of the executive council be in- 
structed to wait on the officials of these firms and sce if this evil 
can be corrected.” 

Your committee recommends that this resolution be adopted. 

The report of the committee was unanimously adopted. 





Federal Tax on Retail Stores—Why the Campaign 
of the Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co.? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1939 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the question of chain-store 
Monopoly and the absentee ownership of retail business in 


this Nation is a question that affects every one of us in 
America, because it affects our children and the opportuni- 
ties that will or will not be open to them as they reach man- 
hood and womanhood. Shall we strive to keep open the 
broad highway of opportunity to our sons and daughters 
in America? There are many questions you should ask your- 
self before you decide that it is in the interest of community 
life in America, that a few giant chains owned in New York or 
Chicago should control the retail business of our Nation. Did 
you ever hear of any absentee-owned chain voluntarily con- 
tributing to any local charity, church, or school until State 
legislatures and the National Congress began making efforts 
to check their growing monopoly? 

Did you ever hear of A. & P. stores, the largest corporate 
chain in America, taking out a fire-insurance policy on any 
Texas store through a local insurance agent in the town 
where the store was located? 

Did you ever hear of A. & P. stores having any printing 
done in a union printing plant until I introduced a chain- 
store tax bill in the National Congress? 

Did you know that in the banking crisis of 1932 and 1933 
that in nearly every town the first firms to withdraw their 
local deposits and rush the money by registered mail te New 
York were the corporate chains. 

Do you think it helps America for some girl or boy to 
inherit a vast chain-store fortune in New York and then 
spend that money earned from American wage-earners in 
running over Europe hunting counts and countesses to 
marry, and even renouncing their American citizenship to 
escape American taxes? 

The greatest chain-store concern in the world, the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., has seen fit recently to attack 
me in paid newspaper advertisements in more than 1,300 
newspapers throughout the Nation. They boasted of the 
fact that they would spend a tremendous fortune to con- 
tinue these attacks on me. It has been estimated that their 
first attack alone cost them considerably more than a quar- 
ter of a million dollars for this paid chain-store propaganda. 

I believe the public generally should know just what 
prompted this attack on me by the A. & P. stores of 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. 

In May 1935 I was appointed chairman of a special com- 
mittee in Congress to investigate the activities of large-scale 
buying and selling concerns in America, and since A. & P. 
stores were the largest in America, they naturally fell within 
the scope of our investigation. The results of our investi- 
gation were astounding and can best be described here by 
remarks made by me on July 29, 1935, in the House of 
Representatives, and which are here reproduced: 

Mr. Patman. Mr. Speaker, it will be interesting to the people of 
this Nation to know that one chain-store concern in this country 
received in 1934 from manufacturing concerns more than $8,000,000 
in secret and confidential rebates, discounts, advertising allowances, 
and brokerage. The two concerns granting them the greatest 
amount of money, over $700,000, were both Wall Street controlled 
corporations. One of these two concerns, Standard Brands, Inc., 
of New York City, was organized by and is controlled by J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. The other, General Foods Corporation, of New York 


City, has as its chairman of the board E. F. Hutton, of E. F. Hutton 
& Co., a Wall Street brokerage concern in New York. 


DISCOUNTS NOT APPEARING ON INVOICES 


To the average person of this Nation it will seem amazing but it 
is none the less true, that over half of the net profits of the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. in 1934 were realized from these secret 
and confidential rebates. Mr. Charles W. Parr, assistant to the 
vice president in charge of purchases, of the Great Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Co., on July 9 furnished our special committee with a list 
of the manufacturers granting the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co. confidential discounts, advertising allowances, and brokerages. 
None of these items appeared on the invoices, but were ail payable 
by check direct to Atlantic & Pacific’s headquarters in New York 
or to one of their buying agents, who in turn remitted it direct to 
their headquarters at 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City. It 
should be borne in mind that Atlantic & Pacific make all their 
purchases as jobbers receiving full jobbing discounts. The list is 
es follows: 

Airy Fairy Foods, cake flour, 5-percent advertising allowance. 

Alabama-Georgia Syrup, sirup, 15-cent case flat and quantity per- 
cent included. 

Alaska Packing Co., salmon, 5-percent advertising allowance. 

Alexander & Baldwin, pineapple, 5-percent advertising allowance. 

American Ammone, ammo, 10-percent advertising allowance. 

American Chicle, gum, 20-percent advertising allowance. 
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American Diamalt, malt sirup, 85 cents case on quantity scale. 
American Molasses Co., molasses, quantity scale 1-5 percent. 
American Pop Corn, pop corn, 5-percent advertising allowance. 
Andrea Process, onion salt, 10-percent advertising allowance. 
Angelus-Campfire, marshmallows, quantity scale 3—5 percent. 

A. P. W. Paper, toilet paper, $100 per month flat percent advertis- 
ing allowance. 

Arbuckle Bros., Yukon coffee, $200 per month flat and 5 percent 
additional. 

Armour & Co., regular line, 3 to 7 percent on canned meats adver- 
tising allowance; fresh meats, one-half percent quantity allowance 
if purchases total $10,000,000. 

Atlantis Sales Co., line, quantity scale 5-7 percent. 

Atmore & Son line, 8-percent advertising allowance. 

B. T. Babbit, line, quantity scale 15-80 cents per case; 7,500-17,500 
(case). 

Baker-Bennett-Day, nuts, 5-percent advertising allowance. 

Baker Food Products, canned meats, 5 percent for brokerage. 

Ball Bros., general support, payment at end, advertising allowance. 

Barron-Gray, fruit cocktail, 5-percent brokerage. 

Battle Creek Food, line, 5-percent advertising allowance. 

Beechnut Packing, bacon, coffee, biscuit, quantity scale 7 per- 
cent for over $200,000; candy, gum, $7,000 per month flat adver- 
tising allowance; line, $10,000 per year flat advertising allowance. 

Bell, William G., seasoning, quantity, 5 percent for 30,000 dozen 
over. 

Berst-Foster-Dixfield, toothpicks, 3-percent advertising allowance. 

Best Foods, Nucoa, quantity scale, 0-1 cent per pound, 2-10 mil- 
lion pounds; B. B. pickles, 5-percent advertising allowance and 
quantity; mayonnaise, 5-percent advertising allowance. 

Beyer, W. L., dog food, 5-percent advertising allowance. 

Black Flag Co., insecticide, 1214-percent quantity. 

Blue Moon Cheese, cheese, 5-percent advertising allowance. 

Borden Sales, cheese, $30 to $50 per thousand for 500 to 700 
and over a thousand; Eagle M. M. M. chocolate, $1,500 per month 
flat advertising allowance. 

Boston Food Products, 5-percent advertising allowance. 

Boston Molasses, molasses, 1-5 percent for 3,000 to 15,000 cartons. 

Brill Co., H. C., E. Z. Freeze, 5 cents per dozen advertising allow- 
ance. 

Brillo Manufacturing Co., Brillo, 10-percent advertising allow- 
ance. 

Brown, William, Son, 5-percent advertising allowance. 

Buckeye Soda, Novite, 15-percent advertising allowance. 

Bunte, candy, 5-percent advertising allowance. 

Joseph Burnett, extract, 5-percent advertising allowance. 

Burnham & Morrill Co., line, $1,237.75 per month flat and 5 
percent adjustable for advertising. 

Burry Biscuit, line, 5-percent advertising allowance. 

Burton Morrow, extracts, $2,000 flat for advertising allowance. 

Burch Biscuit Co., biscuits, 5 percent for advertising allowance. 


California Animal Preducts, dog food, 4-percent brokerage; dog 


focd, 5—7 percent, $200,000-$300,000. 
California Packing Corporation, Del Monte, 5-percent purchasing 
contract 


California Prune & Apricot, Sunsweet, 3-744 percent five to ten | 


million pounds. 

California Sanitary Co., Ltd., olives, ripe, 10 percent for adver- 
tising allowance. 

Canada’s Pride Products, Milco Malt, 25 cents case for advertising 
allowance. 

Candy Crafters, candy, 5 percent for advertising allowance. 

Cargill, W. H., sirup, 5 percent for advertising allowance. 

Castleberry’s Food Co., canned meats, 5-percent brokerage. 

Chappel Bros., dog food, 5 percent for advertising allowance plus 
5-percent brokerage. 

Chef Boiardi, line, 5 percent for advertising allowance. 

Chinese Trading Co., line, 10 percent for advertising allowance. 

Chocolate Sales, Hershey line, $5,000 a month flat for advertising 
allowance. 

Church & Dwight, sodas, 10 percent sal soda and 3 percent bicar- 
bonate of soda. 

Clapp, Harold, Inc., baby foods, 5 percent for advertising allow- 
ance. 

Clark Bros. Chewing Gum, gum, 11 cents a box for advertising 
allowance. 

Clayton, S. C., fruit sirup, 10 percent for advertising allowance. 


Cleveland Cleaner, wall-paper cleaner, 5 percent for advertising 


allowance. 

Climaline Co., Cl. & Bowlene, $11,000 per year with 5 percent 
adjustable. 

Climax Cleaner Manufacturing Co., cleaner, 40 cents gross for 
advertising allowance. 

Clorox Chemical, Clorox, 5 percent for advertising allowance. 

Coast Fish, dog food, 5 percent for advertising allowance plus 
5-percent brokerage. 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, line, Palm Olive and Octagon, 30 gross, 
others 15 cents a box. 

College Inn, line, 5 percent for advertising allowance. 

Columbus Packing Co., 1 percent lard, fresh and S. P. and D. S. 
meats; 2 percent smoked meats; 5 percent sausage; and special 
brokerage. 


Comet Rice Co., rice, 10 percent for advertising allowance; flakes, | 


15 percent for advertising allowance. 
Corn Products, line, $5,000 month for advertising allowance. 


Cracker Jack Co., cracker jack, 3-5 percent, $25,000 and over | 


quantity allowance. 
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Cranberry Canners, sauce, 214 percent for advertising allowance. 

Crosse & Blackwell, line, 50 cents per store once a year for 
advertising allowance. 

Crown Cork & Seal, caps, 5 percent and 5 percent for advertising 
allowance. 

Cudahy Bros. Co., canned meats, 5-percent brokerage. 

Curtice Bros., catsup, 5 percent for advertising allowance. 

Dairy Sealed, Inc., container milk, 2 percent cash discount. 

R. B. Davis, baking powder, 4 to 5% percent on $500,000 to 
$875,000; Cocomalt, Cutrite Wax, 5 percent advertising allowance. 

Decker, Jacob E., canned meats, 5-percent_ brokerage. 

Derby Foods, Inc., canned meats, 5-percent brokerage. 

Detroit Soda Products, sal soda, less than carload, 10 percent 
and 5 percent for advertising allowance; carload, 10 and 10 per- 
cent; baking soda, 5 percent for advertising allowance. 

Diament, Inc., candy, 5 percent for advertising allowance. 

Diamond Match, Signal, 7511 contract price; S. A. W., published 
quantity discount. 

Dif Corporation, Dif cleaner, 10 percent for advertising allow- 
ance, 

Drackett Products Co., line, 5 percent for advertising allowance. 

Duff, P., & Son, Palmetto Mol., 10 cents per case for advertising 
allowance; Duff Reg. Mol., 20 percent to 30 cents per case on 10,000 
to 30,000 cases; mixes, 5 percent for advertising allowance. 

Duffy Mott Co., prune juice, 5 percent for advertising allowance. 

Dunlop Mills. corn meal, 10 cents per hundredweight for adver- 
tising allowance. 

Durkee Family Foods, coconut, 1 percent (G. F. M. memo.); 
salad dressirg, etc., 74% percent for advertising and 1 percent ad- 
ditional for increase; Contanina oil, 10 cents gallon for manufac- 
turing purposes. - 

Durkee Mower, Marsh, fluff, 5 percent for advertising allowance. 

Eavenson & Son, Inc., soap, 30 cents per gross for advertising 
allowance. 

Educator Bis. Chicago, line, 10 percent for advertising allowance. 

Edwards, E. H., marshmallows, 5 percent for advertising allow- 
ance. 

Fancier Foods, Inc., dog food, 5 percent for advertising allowance 
plus 5-percent brokerage. 

Fred Fear, dyes, 5 percent for advertising allowance. 

Federal Washboard, washboards, 5 percent for advertising al- 
lowance; washboards, for 14,000 dozen 5 Q. 

Ferry Morse Seed, seed, 15 to 20 percent if stocked in 1,000 to 
8,500 stores. 

Fitzpatrick Bros., soaps, 3 to 5 percent, $250,000 to $400,000. 

Flako Food, crusts, 5 percent for advertising allowance. 

Fleer, F. H., gum, 10 percent for advertising allowance. 

Ford, J. B., cleaner, 30 to 50 cents per case on 5 to 25,000 cases. 

Foster Canning Co., dog food, 5-percent brokerage. 

Franck Hein, chicory, 2 to 3 percent on 2,000 to 5,000 cases. 

Friend Bros., line, 5 percent for advertising allowance. 

Fuji Trading Co., Chinese products, 10 percent for advertising 
allowance. 

Gem Products Sales Co., leundry powder, 5 percent for advertis- 
ing purposes. 

General Foods Corporation, line, $30,000 flat for advertising 
allowance a month, or 5 percent discount for advertising; Baker’s 
Chocolate, $0.066 per carton Q. D. (entire trade). 

Giroux Co., Inc., sirups and sauce, 5 percent for advertising 
allowance. 

Gold Dust Corporation, honey, 1 to 5 percent on 10,000 to 200,000 
quantity; shoe polish, 66 to 84 cents per gross on $5,000 to $25,000 
gross quantity, $6,500 flat advertising allowance; soaps, 214 percent 
for advertising allowance. 

Golden Rossell Co., apple brandy, 40 cents per case for advertis- 
ing allowance. 

Gold Medal Foods, Bisquick and Wheaties, $60,000 flat for adver- 
tising allowance. 

Good Luck Food, Inc., Good Luck products, 5 percent for adver- 
tising allowance. 

Gordon & Dilworth, marmalade, 6 cents per dozen for advertising 
allowance. 

Gorham & Co., polish, $1,600 flat in merchandise (a). 

Gorton Pew, line, 5 percent for advertising allowance. 

Goudey Gum Co., gum, 5 percent for advertising allowance. 

Grocery Store Products, Kit. Bouquet, 5 percent for advertising 
allowance; Toddy, 5 percent for advertising allowance; Foulds, $180 
per month for advertising allowance. 

Gulden, Inc., mustard, $3,000 for 6 months for advertising allow- 
ance. 

Gumpert Co., desserts, 5 percent for advertising allowance. 

Hampton Cracker Co., crackers, 5 percent for advertising allow- 
ance. 

Hansen’s Laboratory, Junket, $12,000 ner year for advertising 
allowance. 

Harding, J. P., Inc., corned beef, 5 percent brokerage; hash, & 
percent brokerage. 

Haskins Bros. & Co., soaps, 5 percent for advertising allowance. 

Hately Bros., lard, 5 cents per hundredweight brokerage. 

Hecker, H. O., Co., package line, 5 percent for advertising allow- 
ance. 

H. J. Heinz, line, 2 percent for advertising allowance with extra 
1 for $4,000,000. 

Hills Bros., dates, etc., 5 percent for advertising allowance; grape- 
fruit, 2'4 percent for advertising allowance, additional 2% percent 
if 50,000 cases; cranberry sauce, 242 percent for advertising allow- 
ance, 
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Hines, J. R., canned stew, 5 percent brokerage. 

Hipolite Co., Marsh, Creme, 5 percent for advertising allowance. 

Hires, C. E., extracts, 2 to 8 percent on 500 to 6,000 gross quantity. 

Hofherr Meat Co., corned beef, 2 percent brokerage. 

Hofherr Meat Co., canned beef, 5 percent brokerage. 

Hormel, George, canned meats, 2 to 5 percent on $50,000 to 
$200,000 or over; soups, 2 to 5 percent on 25,000 cases to 175,000 
cases or over. 

Hubinger Co., elastic starch, 744 percent for advertising allowance. 

Houston, Tom, Co., peanuts, 5 percent for advertising allowance. 

Hydrox Corporation, beverages, 6 to 10 cents per case on 25,000 to 
70,000 cases. 

Hygienic Products, Sani Flush, 15,000 flat, with adjustment to 744 
percent for advertising allowance. 

Hygrade Food, lard, 1 percent for $10,000 or over; smoked meats, 
2 percent for $5,000; sausage, 5 percent for $5,000. 

Tllinois Meat Co., canned meats, 5 percent brokerage. 

Illinois Nut Co., candies, 5 percent for advertising allowance. 

Ivanhoe Foods, Inc., mayonnaise, 5 percent for advertising allow- 


ance. 

Jelke, John F., margarine, one-half cent per pound for advertising 
allowance. 

Jel Sert Co., flavorade, 5 percent for advertising allowance. 

Jersey Cereal, corn flakes, 5 percent for advertising allowance. 

Johnson, Robert A., fudge, 5 percent for advertising allowance. 

Johnson, S. C., wax, $1,500 flat for advertising allowance (6 
months only). 

Johnson Educator, line, 5 to 7 percent for $300,000 to $800,000 or 
over. 

Kerr’s Butter Scotch, candy, $100 flat per month for advertising 
allowance. 

Kingan & Co., canned meats, 5 percent for brokerage. 

Kirkman & Son, soap line, 10 cents per case for advertising allow- 
ance. 

Kosto, freeze, 5 percent for advertising allowance. 

Kraft Phenix Cheese, line, 2 to 3144 percent for $100,000 to $800,- 
000 and an additional 114 percent for quantity. 

Kraft Phenix Cheese, milk chocolate, 5 percent for advertising 
allowance. 

Kwik Set, Inc., Kwik Set, 7144 percent for advertising allowance. 

LaChoy Food Products, Chinese food, 5 percent for advertising 
allowance. 

Lamont-Corliss, candy, $2,000 per month for 6 months for adver- 
tising allowance. 

Larsen Co., pureed vegetables and fruits, 10 percent for advertis- 
ing allowance. 

Layton Pure Food, baking powder, 6 percent for advertising 
allowance with additional 2 percent for quantity. 

Lever Bros., soap, $275,000 flat for advertising allowance. 

Libby, McNeill & Libby, canned meats, 5 percent brokerage. 

Liberty Cherry & Fruit, canned meats, 5 percent brokerage. 

Life Savers, Inc., candy, $7,625 flat, for advertising allowance. 

Liggett & Myers, Chesterfields, $1 per store per month for 7 
months. 

Lindsay Ripe Olive Co., ripe olives, 5 percent for advertising 
allowance. 

Lipton, T. J., tea, 744 percent for advertising allowance. 

Liquid Veneer Corporation, mops and polish, 10 percent for 
advertising allowance. 

Loudon Packing Co., doggie shampoo, 10 percent (JJM memo); 
doggie dinner, 5 percent brokerage; doggie dinner, $18,000 flat for 
advertising allowance. 

Louisiana State Rice, rice, 5 percent for advertising allowance. 

J. C. Lukens Brokerage Co., dog food, 5 percent brokerage. 

McAteer, thirst ade, 5 percent for advertising allowance; dyes, 5 
percent for advertising allowance. 

McCormick & Co., insecticide, 5 percent for advertising allowance. 

MclIlhenny, tobasco sauce, 5 to 10 percent on 250 to 1,000 cases 
and over. 

McKenzie Milling, package flour, 3 percent, additional 5 percent 
for 40-percent increase. 

Maillard Corporation, cocoa and chocolate, $30 per thousand for 
advertising allowance. 

Manes Food Products, cold slaw and beets, 5 percent (JJM memo). 

Manhattan Soap, soap, 10 cents per box for advertising allowance. 

Marvin, W. H., dates, 6 percent for advertising allowance. 

Dr. George C. Melody, dog food, 5 percent for advertising allow- 
ance; dog food, 5-percent brokerage. 

Metal Textile Co., cleaner, $2,000 flat for advertising allowance. 

Mickelberry’s Food, canned meats, 5-percent brokerage. 

Miller & Hart, packing-house products, 244 to 17% percent per 
hundredweight. 

Minnesota Consolidated Co., canned corn, 5-percent advertising 
allowance. 

Minnesota Valley Canning, Del Maiz line, 5 percent for advertising 
allowance. 

Mione Manufacturing, polishes, 25 cents per gross for advertising 
allowance. 

Mitsubishi Shoki, crabmeat, 1 percent for advertising allowance. 

M. J. B., tea and coffee, $2,000 flat for advertising allowance. 

Jorrell, John, canned meats, 5-percent brokerage; dog food, 5-per- 
cent brokerage; 5 percent for advertising allowance. 

Morris, Phillip, P. M. and Marlboros, 3 percent for advertising 
allowance. 

Morton Salt, salt, 15 cents per case (GFM memo). 

Naticnal Biscuit Co., line, 5 percent by N. B. C. branch direct, 
and 1 percent to 414 percent by N. B. C. headquarters, according to 
quantity bracket reached. 


National Foods, Inc., kiddie malt, 714 percent for advertising 
allowance. 

Naylee Chemical Co., bleach, 10 percent for advertising allowance. 

Newark Packing, sliced beef, 5-percent brokerage. 

Northern Paper, toilet paper, $5,500 flat for 3 months’ promotion. 

Noxon, Inc., Noxon Polish, 10 percent for advertising allowance. 

Oakite Products, Oakite, 5-percent Oakites Prom. Cont. 

Oelerich & Berry, sirup, 5 to 10 percent on $15,000 to $40,000, 
and over quantity discounts. 

O. K. Potato, chips, 5 percent for advertising allowance. 

Old Trusty Dog Food, canned dog food, 5-percent brokerage, 5 
Percent for advertising allowance. 

Oswego Candy, candy, 5 percent for advertising allowance. 

Paas Dye Co., dyes, 5-percent advertising allowance. 

Pabstett Corporation, cheese, 2!4-percent advertising allowance. 

Pacific Coast Borax Co., borax, 5-percent advertising allowance. 

Paist, F. M., candy, 534 cents a box advertising allowance. 

Parson’s Ammonia Co., ammonia, 10 percent advertising allow- 
ance. 

Penick & Ford, molasses, 1 to 644 percent, 5,000 to 115,000 cases 
and over, quantity discount; sirup, 1 to 6 percent, 5,000 to 55,000 
cases and over, quantity discount; My-T-Fine-Dessert, 1 to 7 per- 
cent, 500 to 75,001 cases and over 15 cents cases, advertising allow- 
ance; Southern Syrup, 3 percent advertising allowance. 

Pen Jel Corporation, Pen Jel, 10-percent advertising allowance. 

Penn Dist. Co., dog food, 5-percent brokerage. 

Penn Tobacco Co., cigarettes, 5-percent advertising allowance. 

Perkins Products, Kool Ade, 5-percent advertising allowance. 

Peter Paul, Inc., candy, $6,000 a year flat for advertising. 

Pillsbury Flour, package flour, $15,000 for 100,000 cases, quantity 
discount, 

Planters Nut & Chocolate, candy, $600 a year advertising allow- 
ance. 

Pomona Food Co., pimientos, 5 percent if we buy 5,000-dozen 
quantities. 

Pompeian Olive Oil, 5-percent advertising allowance. 

Premier Pabst Co., malt extract, 10-percent advertising allow- 
ance. 

Prescott, H. L., polishes, $12,000 per year flat for advertising. 

Price Flavoring Extracts, extracts, 5-percent advertising allow- 
ance. 

P & G Dist. Co., soaps, 15 cents case; Crisco, one-quarter cent 
per pound, plus $61,000 flat for advertising (DTB memo.). 

Puhl, John, bluing, $300 per month flat for advertising. 

Pure Food Hansa, bouillon, 10-percent advertising allowance; 
chicken products, $125 per month flat for advertising and, in 
addition, quantity scale 5 to 15 cents on 5,000 to 40,000 cases. 

Randall Chicken Products, canned meats, 5-percent brokerage. 

Rath Packing Co., canned meats, 5-percent brokerage. 

Reid Union Dairy, milk, 2-percent cash discount. 

Rich Produce Corporation, dog food, 5-percent advertising allow- 
ance and 5-percent brokerage. 

Richardson & Robbins, R & R line, 244-percent allowance. 

Rival Packing Co., dog foods, 5-percent brokerage and 5-percent 
advertising allowance. 

Roberts & Oake, packing-house products, 21%, to 40 cents per 
hundredweight on 200,000 to 12,000,000 pounds; pickled products, 
5-percent brokerage. 

Dr. W. S. Ross, dog and cat foods, 5 percent to 6 percent on $1 
to $75,000 and over and 5 percent brokerage. 

Rumford Co., line, 6 percent advertising allowance, with 2 per- 
cent additional for increases. 

Runkel Bros., candy, 7 cents per box advertising allowance. 

Runkel! Bros., Runkomalt, 5 percent advertising allowance. 

Salada Tea Co., tea, $25,000 per year flat for advertising. 

Sakerno-Megowen Biscuit Co., biscuits and crackers, 5 percent 
quantity discount. 

Scott Paper Co., toilet tissue, $1 per store per month advertising 
allowance. 

Scull, W. S., line, 5 percent advertising allowance. 

Seminole Corporation, tissue, 714 percent advertising allowance 
and plus 5 percent quantity. 

Shefford Cheese Co., cheese, 3 percent (JJM memo.). 

Shotwell Manufacturing Co., mints, 5 percent advertising al- 
lowance. 

Simmons, T. N., Inc., dessert, 5 percent advertising allowance. 

Skiddo Co., Inc., cleanser, 5 percent advertising allowance. 

Skinner Manufacturing Co., raisin bran, 5 percent advertising 
allowance. 

Smithfield Ham & Produce Co., canned meats, 5 percent adver- 
tising allowance. 

Snider Packing Co., condiments, 5 percent advertising allowance. 

Solarine Co., polish and cleanser, 5 percent advertising allowance. 

S OS Manufacturing Co., cleanser, $4,125 per quarter advertising 
allowance. 

Southern Molasses Co., molasses, 5 percent advertising allowance. 

Spratt’s Patent, Ltd., line, 5 to 644 percent on $30,000 to $50,900 
and over. 

Stahl-Meyer, Inc., sausages, etc., 5 percent brokerage. 

Staley Sales, corn starch, 10 percent advertising allowance. 

Standard Brands, foil feast, $144,000 a year advertising allow- 
ance, 10 percent quantity discount; Chase & Sanhorn’s coffee 
$97,164 per year advertising allowance; Tenderleaf Tea, $394 per 
1,000 advertising allowance; Royal Gelatine, $38,004 per year adver- 
tising allowance; Royal Baking Powder, $15,000 per year advertising 
allowance; Dr. Price Baking Powder, $996 per year advertising 
allowance. 
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Steele-Wallace Corporation, clothes pins, 5 percent advertising 
allowance 

Stokely Bros., baby foods, 5 percent advertising allowance. 

Straub, W. F., honey, 2 percent advertising allowance. 

Swift & Co., canned meats, 3 to 5 percent on 200,000 pounds to 
over; 300,000 pounds quantity discount. 

Tasty Yeast, Inc., Tasty Yeast, 5 percent advertising allowance. 

Jos. Tetley, tea, 744 percent advertising allowance. 

Texas Fig. Co., preserved figs, 24 to 5 cents per dozen (Wil. 
memo.). 

Thinshell Products, cookies, 5-percent advertising allowance; 
biscuits and crackers, 5-percent advertising allowance; candy, 5- 
percent advertising allowance. 

Thompson & Taylor, extracts, 5-percent advertising allowance; 
pie spice, 5-percent advertising allowance. 

Three Minute Cereal, line, 2144 to 10 cents per case advertising 
allowance. 

R. E. Tongue, fly ribbon, 5-percent advertising allowance. 

Tumbler Laboratories, polish, 25 cents per dozen advertising 
allowance. 

Tupman Thurlow, canned meats, 5-percent advertising allowance; 
crab meat, 6'4-percent advertising allowance. 

Ultramarine Co., Bleachette, 5-percent advertising allowance and 
in quantities of 1- to 3-percent for 10- to 30-percent increase. 

Underwood, William, deviled ham, 5-percent brokerage; line 
$3,000 per year advertising allowance. 

United Packers, canned meats, 5-percent brokerage. 

Up-to-Date Candy, cough drops, 5-percent advertising allowance. 

Val Decker, packing-house products, 1- to 5-percent brokerage. 

Van Camp’s con carne, 5-percent advertising allowance. 

Vaughan Packing Co., dog food, 10-percent advertising allowance. 

Vestal Chemical Co., floor wax, 10-percent advertising allowance. 

Victory Packing Co., dog foods, 4-percent brokerage. 

Vogt, F. G., dog foods, 5 percent brokerage; 5 percent advertis- 
ing allowance. 

Waggoner, Norman, olives, 10 percent advertising allowance. 

Walker Austex, hot tamales, 2%, percent advertising allowance. 

Welch Grape Juice Co., grape juice, $2,000 advertising allowance 
for 6 months. 

Werner, Paul A., cigarettes, 5 percent advertising allowance. 

Wesson Oil & Snow Co., oil, $5,000 per quarter advertising allow- 
ance. 

Weston, George, Ltd., biscuits, 5 percent advertising allowance. 

White King Soap Co., soap, 5 percent advertising allowance. 

Whitman, F. & Son, chocolate, 6 percent advertising allowance. 

Wilbert Products, ammonia, etc., 5 percent advertising allowance. 

Wilbur Suchard, candy, $200 per 1,000 advertising allowance. 

Wilson & Co., canned meats, 5 percent brokerage. 

Wright, J. A., silver cream, 10 percent advertising allowance. 

Wrigley, William, gum, $7,060 per month advertising allowance. 

Wrisley, Allen B., Olivilo, 10 to 15 cents a case on 7,500 to 15,000 
and over. 

Zion Institutions and Independent Baked Goods, 5 percent ad- 
vertising allowance. 

Quantity discount per hundredweight 


National Sugar Refining Co $0. 1214 
California & Hawaiian Sugar Co -10 
Eastern Beet Sugar -10 
McCahan Sugar Refining Co .10 
Pennsylvania Sugar Co -10 
Savannah Sugar Refining Co -10 
American Sugar Refining Co. (if purchases reach 1,000,000 

bags per year) .-10 
Godchaux Sugar Co .05 
Vizcaya Sugar Co. (Cuban refined) .05 

This table appears in the testimony before our committee for 
July 9, 1935. 

INDEPENDENTS ENTITLED TO SAME RIGHTS AS CORPORATE CHAINS 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., whose headquarters are at 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City, is a corporation with about 
2,000,080 shares of common stock, which are practically all owned by 
the Hartford family in trust. They spend annually about $6,000,000 
cn advertising, which, of course, gives them a tremendous leverage 
on the editorial opinion of many newspapers throughout the Nation. 
I believe that the independent merchant has a right to expect to be 
placed on an equal basis with these corporate chains and receive the 
same privileges which the manufacturers grant to these enormous 
corporations. If he docs not reccive fair treatment at the hands of 
the manufacturers, it merely means the elimination of the inde- 
pendent retailer and the eventual concentration of the retail busti- 
ness of this Nation in the hands of a few concerns, which means the 
absentee ownership of retail business in most all of the cities and 
towns throughout the country. 

LARGE BANKING HOUSES CONNECTED WITH CHAINS 

It will be interesting to many people who are not familiar with 
the facts to know that one New York banking house has a very 
active voice in the management of many of the large corporate 
chain-store organizations and department stores of this country. 

TESTIMONY OF ATLANTIC & PACIFIC OFFICIAL 

Mr. Charles W. Parr, an official of the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co., July 9, 1935, testified as follows: That the company owns 
retail grocery stores—about 15,200 stores, with principal offices at 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City; that Mr. John A. Hartford 
is president of the concern and that it is incorporated; that it 
has about 2,000,000 shares of common stock which is practically 
all owned by the Hartford family, either individually or in trust; 
that the Hartford family controls about 75 percent; that he has 
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been with the company 17 years and his duties are in looking 
after “field buying offices,” which they have established in the 
last 12 years near the sources of supply; that the company spends 
approximately $6,000,000 a year for advertising. In 1934 it col- 
lected slightly less than that amount; in 1933 it was a little more; 
that the company spends approximately what it collects for ad- 
vertising; that General Foods pays the company $30,000 a month 
or $360,000 a year for advertising; that the arrangement has been 
in effect since May 1934. It expired in May this year and was 
renewed; that the allowance is supposed to represent about 5 per- 
cent of the total purchases; that they were not compelled to spend 
this certain amount of money a month for advertising; that there 
was no definite contract; that if their purchases exceeded the 
amount annually that the $360,000 covered 5 percent of that they, 
the A. & P., received the difference in a rebate; that the A. & P. 
had receved an extra rebate of 7% cents a case on Diamond 
Crystal Salt in 1933 because of the fact that their purchases 
totaled more than 200,000 cases; that Standard Brands, Inc., had 
paid the Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. in 1934 in advertising allow- 
ances and rebates more than $350,000. That on Fleischmann’s 
Yeast alone, A. & P.’s contract with Standard Brands called for a 
$12,000 per month advertising allowance and 10 percent quantity 
discount rebate; that Standard Brands paid A. & P. $8,097 a month 
advertising allowance on Chase & Sanborn’s coffee. 

Mr. Parr’s testimony further disclosed that some manufacturers 
in their anxiety to secure an added volume of business from the 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. offered to pay them allowances which 
were in violation of the code of the particular industry repre- 
sented by these manufacturers. As an example, the F. E. Booth 
Co. offered to restore the 5-percent brokerage to A. & P. on Cali- 
fornia sardines, which offer was accepted by A. & P. In writing 
their buying agent at San Francisco, Mr. J. V. Beckmann, they say: 

“Answering yours of the 7th, we are very glad to note that the 
F. E. Booth Co. has restored the regular 5-percent brokerage on 
sardines, and note you ask how this information should be passed 
along to the purchasing directors. It all depends on just how 
confidential it is. We know that ordinarily, since this is prohibited 
in the Sardine Code, it would have to be handled very confiden- 
tially, but with the apparent general break-down of this feature in 
all other codes will leave it entirely to you and F. E. Booth Co.” 

Mr. Parr further testified that A. & P. received 5 percent quantity 
discount from California Packing Corporation on Del Monte prod- 
ucts, which was in the form of a cash rebate. This covers all Del 
Monte brands; that the Diamond Match Co. has given A. & P.a 
contract of 75.11 cents per gross on matches as compared to the 82 
cents per gross price which the jobber is charged; that Beechnut 
Tobacco Co. allow them $7,000 a month advertising allowance on 
Beechnut gum and candy alone, with other advertising allowances 
on the rest of the line, and 7 percent quantity discount. 

Mr. Parr further revealed to the committee that the net sales of 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. were $840,000,000, which was 
estimated to be about 8 percent of the total grocery business done 
in the Nation. 

The committee appreciated Mr. Parr’s evident desire to be helpful 
to the committee and the frank and open way in which he testi- 
fied, which was quite different from the attitude of some of the 
previous witnesses. 

COMMITTEE OPPOSED 


In my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of July 22, 1935, I 
have shown the tactics the food and grocery chain stores of America 
used in order to try and prevent our committee from receiving addi- 
tional funds to complete the hearing. Quite naturally they do 
not enjoy the facts the committee are bringing out. 


The Administration’s Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSH LEE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 17, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JOSH LEE, OF OKLAHOMA, FEBRU- 
ARY 12, 1939 


Mr. LEE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp remarks delivered 
by me over the radio on the foreign policy of the United 
States, February 12, 1939. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen of the air, so long as some nations insist 
on remaining armed to the teeth, we must maintain an adequate 
national defense. 

There may be those who believe that no nations are involved in 
war except those who by their own deeds bring war upon them- 
selves. In other words, they pretend to believe that if a nation 
attends to its own business, no other nation will molest it, 
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But that is not true. For example, was it Ethiopia’s trade policy 
that brought war down upon her? Certainly not. Did peaceful 
China meddle in the affairs of any other nation? Of course not. 


What had little Czechoslovakia done to cause the German Army to | 


invade her country? 

I ask the question, Was it the foreign policy of any of these na- 
tions that caused them to be invaded? It was not. It was because 
they were unable tc defend themselves. 

Therefore we are forced to the conclusion that America must 
maintain adequate national defense, adequate in the light of the 
armament of other nations. 

When we take into account the number of fighting planes in 
Germany and Italy, the amount of increase recommended by our 
War Department is very modest, indeed. But it is not the intention 
of this administration to try to match plane for plane with other 
nations. 

It is our intention to make due allowance for all of our natural 
advantages and to add to those natural advantages just enough 
up-to-date defense equipment to command the respect of other 
nations and give us security from military attack. 

The War Department has recommended the barest increase possi- 
ble to carry out this policy. 

Such a scant program constitutes adequate national defense only 
when our factories are on a mass-production basis. 

In other words, we can maintain adequate national defense with 
fewer planes actually in the air, provided we can get more in a 
hurry when we need them. 

We learned at terrible cost in the World War that you cannot 
manufacture war planes overnight. General Pershing attests the 
record that not one American-made plane ever reached the front. 
The reason, of course, was that it took so long to put our factories 
on a mass-production basis. 

We should profit by that mistake. Obviously, then, one neces- 
sary requirement for adequate national defense is that we be able 
to produce a sufficient number of war planes when we need them. 

Therefore, if our manufacturers are allowed to sell planes to 
France and England now, they will be able to put the American 
factories on a mass-production basis. 

Then, if and when we need planes, we can get them. That 
very fact will have a restraining psychological effect upon any 
potential foe and make the actual need for the planes less likely. 

To sell or not to sell to a nation which is not engaged in war 
constitutes a trade policy, but it is not a violation of neutrality. 
Therefore, since France is not at war, the sale of airplanes to 
France is not a violation of our policy of neutrality. 

It was this important subject the President wished to discuss 
with the Military Affairs Committee when we were asked to meet 
with him at the White House. 

Perhaps no President in the history of the Nation has ever taken 
the people into his confidence more than President Roosevelt. 

It is quite customary for officials of our Government to have 
executive meetings where imrportant questions can be discussed 
freely, not with the idea of keeping anything from the American 
people but with the idea of keeping such information for the 
American people instead of giving it to the entire world; and no 
one ever thinks of inciting the imagination of the people or raising 


the ugly specter of suspicion by inferring or suggesting that the | 


people’s rights are being betrayed by secret and underhanded 
methods. 

Therefore I have been surprised at the different hints which 
certain members of that committee have made regarding that 
executive meeting, such as was attributed to Senator Brinces in a 
press dispatch from Boston, which read as follows: “Our people 
have a right to know whether they are being dragged down the road 
to war.” 

I can say frankly that I feel that the obligation that I owe the 
people is greater than any obligation of secrecy. If I thought for 
& moment that anything that happened in that meeting was drag- 
ging us down the road to war I would immediately announce it to 
the world. 

I thought it was a fine thing when the President called before 
him the Military Affairs Committee, a committee made up of the 
representatives of three different political parties, for free discus- 
sion of the sale of war planes to France. 

The President expressed the idea that he would like to place 
the meeting on a high patriotic basis and lift it above partisan 
politics. 

There was no protest then to the request for secrecy. But those 
who are now so outraged at the request for secrecy are implying 
that certain things happened in that meeting that violated the 
confidence of the people—and but for their honor in respecting 
the request for silence, they would tell the people how a number 
of Senators and the President of the United States are secretly 
scheming to “drag them down the road to war.” 

I can speak only for myself; but if I had believed that anything 
that transpired in that meeting was dragging the people down 
the road to war, I would have protested it then, and I would have 
protested it to the group of newspapermen who met us at the 
door as we came out, and I would be protesting it now. No request 
for secrecy would cause me to betray the confidence of the people 
who sent me here. 

Furthermore, has the record of President Roosevelt with regard 
to peace been such as to give any person reason to believe that 
he would join in a secret scheme to drag the people down the 
road to war? What has been his record? 

In his inaugural address, realizing that the only permanent 
peace is based upon justice, he announced to the world the “good 
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neighbor” policy, and for 6 years this administration has adhered 
to that policy both in utterances and in practice. 

First, there was the munitions hearing that flung open the door 
of the Bluebeard of war and exposed the skeleton of unconscionable 
war profits. And this was made possible by an administration that 
is determined to make war so ugly that the world will never again 
embrace it. 

Then that committee exhausted its funds, and Senator Nvre, the 
able chairman, appeared before the Senate and asked for more 
money to complete their work. 

The Senate did not grant that request, and it appeared that the 
work of the committee must stop. But President Roosevelt stepped 
in and made it possible for the committee to finish its findings, 
thus throwing the weight of his great office against war. 

Then again nonintervention into the affairs of other countries is 
a part of the “good neighbor” policy. Consequently, when President 
Roosevelt took office he promptly called home all United States 
troops stationed in Haiti, and thus proved his words by his deeds. 

Then again there was the revolution in Cuba. The sugar inter- 
ests, who for years have made millions in the sugar business in 
Cuba, began to clamor for military protection. The air was full 
of it. Send a battleship to Cuba. Send the marines to Cuba. Put 
down the revolution in Cuba. 

But once again the President steered a straight course toward 
peace. There was no intervention in Cuba and Cuba settled her 
own affairs without our staining our hands with the blood of our 
fellow men. 

Then, again, there was the war in South America between Bolivia 
and Paraguay. American manufacturers were supplying both na- 
tions with the materials of war. But President Roosevelt, by proc- 
lamation, announced an embargo upon the shipment of the imple- 
ments of war to those nations; and, encouraged by America’s 
leadership, 17 nations declared similar embargoes, and that war 
soon ended. Thus another great step toward world peace had been 
taken. 

Then, again, there was the war in Ethiopia. The Standard Oil 
Co. had a contract for a trade concession with Ethiopia. But the 
Department of State feared that that might be the means of in- 
volving ‘he United States in that controversy, and the Standard 
Oil Co. was compelled to cancel that contract. Thus once more 
President .20osevelt placed peace above profits, and on September 
4, 1935, made the following announcement to the world: “This is 
another proof that since March 1933 ‘dollar diplomacy’ is no longer 
recognized by the American Government.” 

Then in rapid succession there came a series of world events 
propelling the world toward war. 

First, there was the violation of the armaments limitation by 
Germany. 

Next came the torpedoing of neutral vessels in the Mediterranean. 

Then came the invasion of Abyssinia and the brutal massacre of 
the peaceful Ethiopians. 

Then came the cold-blooded persecution of the Jews and their 
cruel expulsion from Germany. 

Then came the invasion of China and the slaughter of her de- 
fenseless people. 

Finally, there was the Czechoslovakian crisis. 

The arrogant Hitler had announced his ultimatum that on a 
certain hour he would start the war machine thundering toward 
Czechoslovakia. 

On the morning of September 26, President Roosevelt sent a 
message to the four governments concerned, urging the use of 
peaceful methods for the settlement of the dispute. 

At 3 o’clock on the afternoon of September 27, through the Sec- 
retary of State, he requested the various American missions to get 
in touch with the Minister of Foreign Affairs and bring al! possible 
diplomatic pressure upon the Chancelor of the German Reich to 
dissuade him from his hostile purpose. 

The whole world was tense with expectation. Business stopped 
in its tracks. German soldiers stood by with full equipment ready 
to march. Czechoslovakian soldiers kissed their babies good- 
bye and stationed themselves at the border of their country as 
the legion of death, fully believing that within the next few hours 
their mangled bodies would mark the boundary line of their 
nation. 

In Paris and London every railway station was crowded—every 
road leading out of those cities was jJammed—fear was upon every 
face. 

One word was on everybody’s lips. War. Hope of peaceful settle- 
ment was almost abandoned. There was but one man who stood 
between the world and war and that was Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
All eyes and all ears were turned toward him. On that day he 
seemed taller than all other men. The hope of world peace hung 
upon his words. 

Then in the early hours of the morning of September 28 he sent 
@ message directly to -Adolf Hitler, placing squarely upon him 
responsibility for the peace of the world. 

Lights burned all night in almost every home. 
tuned in on this terrible drama. 

Then as the arrogant Chancellor of the German Reich realized 
that the full weight of every moral force in the world had been 
thrown against him by the message from President Roosevelt, he 
grudgingly and reluctantly but certainly backed away from his 
ultimatum—-and the world breathed again. 

Who, then, would dare infer that that same President Roosevelt 
would secretly drag the people down the road to war, when for 6 
years he has steered a straight course toward peace? For 6 years 
he has steered the old ship of state through the turbulent waters of 
international strife without crashing on the ragged rocks of war, on 
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the one hand, or floundering upon the flat beach of dishonor, on 
the other. And as long as his strong hand is at the helm there is a 
feeling of security in the hearts of the people of America. 


Mr. Justice Frankfurter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 17, 1939 


ARTICLE BY HARRY H. SCHLACHT 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I submit for printing in the 
RecorD an article by Harry H. Schlacht on Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the East Side News of January 7, 1939] 


FELIX FRANKFURTER—AN IMMIGRANT BOY BECOMES JUSTICE OF UNITED 
STATES SUPREME COURT 
(By Harry H. Schlacht) 

The East Side cherishes with just pride the selection of Prof. 
Felix Frankfurter—truly a logical successor to the immortal Car- 
dozo—to the United States Supreme Court. President Roosevelt’s 
tribute to this former East Side immigrant—to the highest judicial 
tribunal of the Nation, has swept like rolling billows across our 
pulsating hearts. 

Public fame has made it needless for me to add one laurel to 
his crown. Likewise, cur people today will read and reread his 
rise from the tenements of the lower East Side to world renown. 
This writer as a boy cultivated his friendship in the Henry Street 
Settlement and the Educational Alliance. It was here in clear and 
lucid language he laid bare the very nerve of his thoughts of slum 
conditions which led to his writing the first city tenement law. 

Immigrants will read with streaming eyes but with glad hearts 
the story of his life. It can happen here. Early he exhibited a 
splendid and blazing intellect, fed and enriched by the constant 
study of the best thoughts of the great names of America; his 
brilliant and sportive fancy, illuminating the most arid subjects 
with the glow of sunrise, his prodigious and never-failing memory, 
his playful wit, ever bursting forth with irresistible impulse coupled 
with the fascination and magical charm of his personality. Yes; 
this East Side immigrant lad at the tender age of 21 was gradu- 
ated from Harvard University with scholastic honcrs. He became 
a typical Harvard man who drank in with a divine thirst the knowl- 
edge, benefits, and honors which the great college bestowed upon 
him and who in glad and grateful recognition of the nurture he 
received within her walls, reveled in her success. 

It was Professor Frankfurter who contributed to the Wilson and 
Roosevelt administrations the gift of a high social-service order, 
great wisdom, purity of character, a refined and delicate intelligence, 
unselfish devotion, and loyal support which attracted universal 
acclaim. To all alike his dignified simplicity and tolerant humanity 
equally appealed to all. 

He is a man “toward whom the love and affection of people 
flow; one to whose benevolent face and bland and dignified manner 
and the firm administration of the whole learning of the law we 
became accustomed; whom our eyes anxiously explore when we 
enter the temples of justice; toward whom cur attachment and 
trust grow even with the growth of his own eminent reputation.” 

Whether we regard him as an immigrant, citizen, teacher, lawyer, 
statesman, and now Justice of the United States Supreme Court, 
Felix Frankfurter epitomizes America at its best. 


Lincoln Day Address 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ERNEST W. GIBSON 
OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 17, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. STYLES BRIDGES, OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, AT 
AKRON, OHIO, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1939 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp the address on Abraham Lincoln 
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delivered by the distinguished Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Bripces] before a meeting of the Summit County Re- 
publican Executive and Central Committee at the Mayflower 
Hotel, Akron, Ohio, on February 11, 1939. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Today all over these United States men, women, and children of 
every race, creed, and religion are celebrating the birth of one of 
America’s most illustrious sons, one of her greatest Presidents, a 
Republican—Abraham Lincoln. In view of the external and inter- 
nal turbulence that is wrecking our beloved country in this year 
1939 it is fitting that we should for a moment turn back to that 
period in the life of Abraham Lincoln which most nearly corre- 
sponds to our own time. Let us then project ourselves, in retro- 
spect, to the year 1859—80 years ago. 

Eighty years ago our country was faced with internal dissension 
and foreign dangers much the same as it is today. The home prob- 
lems were not unemployment, relief in politics, confiscatory taxes, 
labor troubles, political purges, foolish farm programs, or back- 
yard socialism. Instead of problems of relatively less importance, 
Lincoln and the Americans of 1859 saw their country torn by sec- 
tionalism. The North was against the South; freedom against 
slavery. The northern manufacturers were opposed to the southern 
agriculturalists whose economy of the field depended on cheap 
labor. The ever stronger westward movement presented the spec- 
tacle of State after State being admitted to the Union only after 
free and slave forces had almost come to blows over the status of 
those States in the Union. 

In the North at that time there was a militant group of people. 
These people called themselves abolitionists. They aimed to abol- 
ish slavery regardless of cost, regardless even of the possibility 
that the Nation might be thrown into a bloody civil war as a 
result of their activities. Eighty years ago, in 1859, John Brown, 
the abolitionist, whose home, I am told, still stands in Akron, and 
a small group openly defied the authority of the United States 
and nearly started the Civil War. 

Yes, my friends, the internal troubles of today are a “cinch,” as 
the saying goes, compared to those that existed in 1859, 2 years be- 
fore Abraham Lincoln became the sixteenth President of the United 
States. 

The field of foreign affairs of the United States in 1859 was no 
bed of roses. The wolves of Europe, when not scrapping among 
themselves, were casting lascivious eyes at the Americas. Britain 
was not above promoting conflict here in order to better her trade 
relations with the cotton South. France, Germany, and Russia were 
openly disdainful of a democratic form of government, and their 
imperial rulers would have relished to see a prostrate nation on this 
continent so that they might gobble up more territory. Saber 
rattling was as popular a sport with most European nations of 80 
years ago as it is today. 

The feeling of security for the Americans of 1859, both at home 
and abroad, was at an all-time low. The faith that was to come 
with Abraham Lincoln had not yet begun to influence national 
affairs. Still the beliefs, hopes, and desires of our grandparents 
and great-grandparents were much the same as our own. Freedom, 
peace, and national unity were the great issues 80 years ago. Free- 
dom, peace, and national unity are the great issues today. Our 
grandparents’ desire was, and our desire is, to preserve that same 
freedom—the American freedom guaranteed by their Constitution 
and our Constitution, the freedom that exists only under that form 
of government by which the people acknowledge no earthly sovereign 
other than themselves. As our forebears fought on bloody fields 
of battle to preserve their freedom, so would we Americans of 1939 
fight all enemies, both internal and external, who would dare chal- 
lenge our devotion to free institutions, or threaten the permanency 
of those institutions for remotest posterity. So far we are the most 
independent Nation on the face of the earth—therein lies our 
strength. 

Peace—the generations which came immediately before us were 
not able to keep peace. Although Lincoln was a man of peace, 
matters had gone too far before he assumed the Presidency for 
him to prevent bloodshed, although he strove mightily to that end. 
The United States of 80 years ago was unprepared—as unprepared 
for the bloodfest which was soon to ensue as many would have us 
believe we today are unprepared. We can draw a great lesson from 
that picture. We must maintain peace. Peace, kept in justice and 
honor, is an American principle and an American interest. 

National unity in years immediately preceding the Civil War was, 
of course, at low ebb. Sectional hate, loyalty to State before Nation, 
precluded the possibility of national unity. Basically there is a 
tendency for the same situation to exist today. The constant heap- 
ing of coal on the fire of class hate and jealousy, the indefensible 
baiting of labor and capital, the boring-from-within tactics per- 
mitted the followers of various foreign ideologies, the contempt for 
thrift, the splitting of the Nation into economic thirds are present- 
day threats to national unity, which is so all important in the fight 
to preserve our liberties, our democracy, and our very existence. 
Abraham Lincoln, the leader of our great Republican Party, with 
his wisdom, his high ideals, and his common sense, was at hand in 
1860 to preserve our freedom, to fight for peace and the equality 
of man, and to make Ameidica into one vast unified Nation, stretch- 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

We have projected ourselves back to Lincoln; now let us turn to 
the present and apply, if we can, the common sense and wisdom of 
Lincoln to the problems facing America in our own time. I have 
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said the greatest task of our generation is to preserve our liberties— 
our freedom and independence as Americans. I say to you, without 
reservations, that the most dangerous internal enemy to the con- 
tinued freedom of 130,000,000 Americans is the present administra- 
tion sitting in power in Washington. I say this is true because 
that administration has been, and still is, determined to impose its 
will, its idea of government, its ideology, if you please, upon the 
American people, whether they like it or not. Its purpose is to 
perpetuate itself in power, and from its actions I have great fear 
that if it does not succeed it is willing that the American Nation 
be wrecked by its attempt. This administration has not kept a 
single promise that it made to the people who put it in power. I 
should like to review for a moment some of these promises and 
performances. 

The Roosevelt administration, having determined that the vote 
was the source of all power, decided to corner the market on votes, 
and in so doing promises all things to all people. It has promised 
the moon and delivered a marked ballot for the next election. 
Every crossroads election in the Nation has felt the influence of 
the administration at Washington in its attempts to control local 
affairs. The recent, most wicked attempt along this line took 
place last summer when the high command of the inner circle 
held court in Washington and through the use of relief funds, swept 
across the country and attempted to purge, to read from the Demo- 
cratic Party, if you wish, those men within its own ranks who had 
intestinal fortitude enough to show their independence and to vote 
their convictions. In most cases the purges were a failure, not 
because the New Deal did not expend effort enough, but because the 
basic sense of fair play and the moral fiber of the American people 
had not yet been sufficiently undermined to tolerate such tactics. 
You, in Ohio, one of the greatest States in our Union, did not wit- 
ness at first hand these purges, but you did vent your wrath upon 
the Roosevelt administration last November when you elected a 
son of one of our great Presidents to represent you in the United 
States Senate. Senator Rosert A. Tarr is representing and will 
represent Ohio with wisdom and foresight and will never assume 
the rubber-stamp tactics mandatory on New Deal puppets. 

The Roosevelt administration promised economy, and to this 
end, believe it or not, the President said he would cut down the 
number of boards, commissions, and administrations of the Federal 
Government by 25 percent. Instead of that we have had yoked to 
the necks of the American people the greatest bureaucracy in the 
history of the world. A new administration or board is set up at 
the slightest excuse. Economy is the forgotten word of the New 
Deal. 

Instead of cutting the expenses of the National Government, the 
Roosevelt administration has built up the national debt to the 
inconceivable sum of almost $40,000,000,000. The American people 
have a constant feeling of unrest and insecurity as a result of the 
unfulfilled promise on the part of those in power to take definite 
steps toward sane economy. The New Deal has tried every crack- 
pot scheme, every will-o’-the-wisp idea that its socialistic experi- 
menters could devise, in an endeavor to pull itself from the mire of 
debt and political disgrace in which it finds itself. In its panic, it 
has squandered the finances of a mighty Nation in hopes of creat- 
ing economic miracles. 

For the past 6 years the administration has been busily at work 
attempting to solve the unemployment problem. Instead of 
achieving that result it has made politics, rather than work, the 
first requirement for the unfortunate ones who could not get a 
job in private industry which the New Deal has so belabored and 
beaten that it is a wonder any jobs are available. The unemploy- 
ment situation of the United States cannot be solved by making 
political slaves out of 10,000,000 men and women who have no jobs. 

Attempting to obtain a monopoly on the lofty ideals of social 
security, the Roosevelt administration, shortly before the national 
election of 1936, convinced the people that the Social Security Act 
would provide for them in times of unemployment and during old 
age. When Republicans criticized certain features of the act they 
were accused of being against the whole idea, which was an in- 
famous lie. The Republican Party stood foursquare on the ques- 
tion of social security, but it did not subscribe to the creation of a 
$47,000,000,000 fund financed by the taxpayers, taken from the pay 
envelopes of all the Nation’s employees and employers. It was not 
to be held in trust for their old age; not to be held in trust for 
times of sickness or unemployment, but was for the purpose of 
paying the current running expenses of the most spendthrift ad- 
ministration the country has ever seen. 

The New Deal has told labor that it is best qualified to settle 
the differences between labor and capital, it then imposed upon 
both labor and capital an administrative board and a Department 
of Labor that has caused more trouble between capital and labor, 
and between the branches of organized labor, than Roman gladi- 
ators caused the Christians in the pagan circuses of the ancients. 

The administration has set itself up as a great authority on 
American foreign relations, and yet by its fawning attitude in this 
field it has ruined the domestic markets of our farmers and our 
manufacturers. It has stolen from the legislative branch of our 
Government the treaty-making powers conferred upon that branch 
by the Constitution of the United States. A United States Senator 
has less to say today about foreign trade treaties than most repre- 
sentatives of foreign nations in Washington. Recently, some of 
the Members of the Congress of the United States had to go to 
the Brazilian consulate to get information concerning the Brazilian 
trade treaty because they could not get that information from our 
own State Department. Under this muddle-headed policy under- 
taken by the present administration, the American farmer and the 


American workingman is denied the opportunity to produce the 
goods consumed in the home market. Far from being the wise 
men in the field of foreign affairs, the New Deal, under the so- 
called favored-nation clauses of the reciprocal-trade agreements, 
has made every foreign nation except the United States the most 
favored. The dairymen of New England, the shoe manufacturer 
of my own State of New Hampshire, the cotton growers of the 
great South, the rubber and machinery manufacturers of your 
own State of Ohio, are all feeling the bad effects of this ill- 
advised foreign policy. 

The Republican Party does not cling to the past. We believe in 
change. We believe in new methods. We believe in progress. But 
we do not hold ourselves up as the fountain of all knowledge and 
all wisdom. I consider that there is no better statement of the 
philosophy of our party than that laid down by Abraham Lincoln 
during a talk at Cooper Union in the winter of 1860. He said, when 
referring to the principles of our party: “I do not mean to say that 
we are bound to follow implicitly in whatever our fathers did. To 
do so would be to discard all the light of current experience, to re- 
ject all progress, all improvements. What I do mean is that be- 
fore we should supplant the opinions and policy of our fathers in 
any case, we should do so upon evidence so conclusive and argu- 
ments so clear that even their great authority fairly considered 
and weighted, cannot stand.” This is not the philosophy of re- 
actionaries. This is not the philosophy of Tories. This is the 
philosophy of common sense. This is the philosophy of correcting 
errors when it is shown errors exist. This is the philosophy of 
adopting new views only as they appear to be true views. As a 
New Englander, it has been ingrained in me that thrift is a virtue. 
To be sure, the men and women of America who have been un- 
fortunate, who are unemployed, whose economic future is inse- 
cure, must be taken care of, but the primary objective should be 
their safeguard, their eventual absorption into the channels of 
trade and industry by private capital, and not the wasteful and 
ignorant perpetuation of a scheme which in 6 years has spent 
$9,000,000,000 on relief alone with not a single fundamental im- 
provement to show for it except greater dissatisfaction than when 
the spending began. That is why recovery in the United States has 
been slower than that of any other major nation on the face of 
the earth. A proper plan and a determination to stick to it, was 
the answer 80 years ago, and is the answer to our dilemma today. I 
can conceive of no better description of the economics of the 
Roosevelt administration than that used by Abraham Lincoln when, 
as he addressed the destructionist radicals of his own day, he said: 
“You are united in your determination to break with the past but 
you are utterly divided among yourselves as to where you are 
going. You remind me of the little steamboat on the Sangamon 
River which had a boiler 3 feet long and a whistle 5 feet high and 
every time it whistled it stopped. It exhausted its power in noise.” 

Before I close I should like to speak for a moment on perhaps 
the greatest issue before the American people today, the issue of 
peace or war. In the President’s message to Congress last month 
he concentrated on the issue of preparedness. In a subsequent 
message to Congress he advised the expenditure of over a half 
billion dollars for armaments and military training. As a Repub- 
lican I am stanchly behind a policy of adequate national defense. 
I believe that our democracy, our form of government, is worth 
the price whatever it may be. I quite realize the dangers existing 
abroad. None but the most conscientious objectors will disagree 
with a policy or preparedness for defense. I believe the keystone 
of our democratic thought, yes, the paramount desire of all the 
people of the United States is for peace. But, in order to maintain 
that peace we must have sufficient weapons at hand to repel any 
or all of the wolf nations of the world who might attack us. I 
believe that the American people will refuse to send a single 
mother’s son to foreign shores on a crusade to uphold any move- 
ment or to break down any movement which may exist abroad. 
If American blood must be spilt, then let it be spilt in defense 
of American soil. Too many American lives have already been 
lost, uselessly sacrificed, to uphold what foreign statesmen have 
told us should be our world ideals. Never again must the flower 
of American youth be made the pawns on the council tables of 
Europe. 

The dangers of propaganda must be evident to all of you. It is 
those dangers that we must curb now, because the beating of 
the war drums, the blaring of bugles, plus the propaganda 
speeches of warmongers, cannot be controlled in times of crisis. 
I say, therefore, let us prepare, but let us not be driven to use our 
new weapons, when we have them, for any purpose other than the 
actual defense of our own soil. As I look on the history of the 
present administration, as I read the President’s, message with 
care, as I read in that message his statement that the social 
reforms of the New Deal administration have been basically to 
prepare the country for defense, a great fear arises within me, 
The expression of one of our early American statesmen, “Millions 
for defense but not one cent for tribute,” suggests itself. 

We today, as a political party, will support the appropriation of 
billions of dollars for defense if need be, but not one cent for politi- 
cal tribute. The money for defense must be held in trust and 
expended for the purposes of defense. It must not be a donation 
to a broken-down new-deal party and a bewildered President who 
are seeking to repair their political fences by beating the drums of 
war and sounding the cymbals of internationalism. To refuse to 
prepare would be to express a dismal disregard for the nationai wel- 
fare. In going into this thing we must do so with the wisdom and 
common sense of an Abraham Lincoln. We must be sure that the 
New Deal, in a panic over its failure, is not seeking to bolster its 
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fortunes by sheer, unedulterated flag waving. One of the oldest polit- 
ical tricks of the heads of government is to unite the people against 
an external foe when the internal fortunes of the administration 
are tottering. War throughout the ages has been a sure-cure pal- 
liative for a restless and dissatisfied constituency. Martial music 
and uniforms have always caught the eye and ear of the wavering 
plainsmen end swung them back into line. But I stand, and I am 
sure that all true Americans stand in the foremost ranks of those 
who insist upon—yes; who demand—an adequate national defense, 
but refuse to be part or party to any shrewdly planned hysteria for 
the purpose of reviving the flagging fortunes of any disorganized 
political party that finds itself in a panic over the results of the most 
recent elections. 

Our Nation is made up of myriads of people of all creeds, all reli- 
gions, all races, all tongues. Our form of government is the last 
hope of humanity. Our democracy must survive. It has survived. 
It does not have to be made to work because it has worked. We 
have taken from Europe some of the best, and also some of the 
poorest, the most ignorant, the most turbulent of her people and 
have made them into good citizens. They have added to our wealth 
and they are ready to die in defense of a country and of institutions 
which they know to be worth dying for. 

We will not let democracy go by default. We realize that the 
peace of this Nation cannot be assured by a policy of hope and 
faith alone. What is worth saving is worth fighting for. Let us 
then be sure that our preparedness is only for the grim purposes of 
national defense. Let us prepare as a united nation not for politi- 
cal purposes, not to pull European chestnuts out of the fire, not 
to save the democracy of nations, who, by their actions have dis- 
played that they know not the meaning of the word. The Repub- 
lican Party stands first and foremost as the advocate of national 
defense—both internal and external. And furthermore, we will 
always remain unalterably dedicated to the causes of national 
unity and cohesion. Until we are prepared, let us put an end to 
the teasing and baiting of the dictator nations. Let us show our 
disapproval of those in the present administration who, every time 
they take the air, threaten the war-mad leaders with acts of 
viclence and reprisal. In short, let us stop showing our teeth until 
we are ready to bite. 

America wants peace and the security of freedom, the preserva- 
tion of which the birthday of the great man we honor here today 
is an everlasting and perpetual symbol. Let us then prepare for 
peace and for peace only. Let us prepare with the wisdom and 
common sense of Abraham Lincoln, who, in spirit, is with us in 
this time when his common sense and wisdom are a great national 
need. 


Preservation of the Character of the Republic 
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ADDRESS BY HON. JOSIAH W. BAILEY, OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
DECEMBER 10, 1930 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an ad- 
dress delivered by my colleague from North Carolina the 
distinguished senior Senator from that State [Mr. BatLry] 
on December 10, 1930, at the annual dinner of the Southern 
Society of New York City. 

This very able address is especially noteworthy because of 
the clear vision with which he prophesied the happenings 
hat have since occurred. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. President, ladies, and gentlemen, I am happy to be with you 
and grateful for the opportunity of speaking on this occasion. To 
be invited to bring to you a message as from the land of your hearts 
is an honor that you must know I sincerely appreciate, and of 
which I wish I were less unworthy. 

I will not affect to bring you news of the South. Your contact 
doubtless is as good as mine. You know all that I know of what 
is going on. Distance no longer lies between New York and New 
Orleans. In our homes we hear the strains of your orchestras; into 
yours the old songs and hymns of the plantation float from Nash- 
ville and Atlanta, Jacksonville and Raleigh—with new songs, alas, 
not of the plantation. We read your papers the day of their publi- 
cation and you read ours. News from everywhere is in a moment 
universal. And we all travel incessantly, under our own power, at 
will and at a great rate. There are more visitors from the South 
in New York City in any 7 days than the entire population of my 
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city. And New York day by day is represented in person in every 
city in our land. Between man and man there is no news. 

Moreover, what is going on here is going on also in the South. If 
you talk of panic and prohibition, so do we. If you wonder what 
a day may bring forth, if you struggle and hope, if you desperately 
seek to resist the fateful tide and find the bottom on which to 
plant your feet, if you are stubbornly refusing to surrender the 
easier standards of a joyful yesterday, if you are reluctant to recog- 
nize that the depression may have a moral and spiritual meaning 
which some of us cannot afford to miss, so are we. We even vote 
the same way—only your majorities are enviably greater. If you 
have riots, alarms, bandits, and gunmen, you have nothing on us. 
If you have recently discovered that you are not bulls, as you freely 
imagined, but lambs, and if you are watching the market and pre- 
paring for another plunge, so are we—ready to be shorn, if ever we 
grow more wool. 

There is a North, an East, a South, and a West, but America is, 
after all, now but one vast community to which geographical and 
historical distinctions are surely yielding. The West is now East. 
The border, the battle line of civilization, is no longer in Wyoming 
and Arizona, it is in Chicago and New York. The South is now 
North. The demand for States’ rights comes once again from 
Boston and Providence. The cavalier has vanished from the valleys 
of the James and the Shenandoah—only the fabled shade of him 
haunts the dim vistas. Virginia and South Carolina are the dwell- 
ing places of modern Pilgrim and Puritan. And, if there is a 
pioneer, he is hidden to Washington, perhaps deep in some uni- 
versity cloister or laboratory. We have quite turned about within 
the space of two generations, 

As a matter of fact, North and South were not so different when 
they contended the one with the other. Fierce was the contro- 
versy, bitter the hate, and bloody the fighting; but, even so, they 
were for the most part sons of the same fatherland, brothers speak- 
ing the same dear mother tongue, carrying in their breasts the 
same unique and priceless heritage of experience and aspiration— 
offspring of Britain, with all in common that the British have had 
these 10 centuries—the British individualism and self-reliance, the 
British aspiration for liberty and well-being, the British capacity 
for war, and the British competency for government and all things 
else, no less. 

Behold the new unity, not only of experience and interest but 
of understanding and fellow feeling. If the men of the South 
drenched the earth with their blood for States’ rights, with the 
view to a more immediate inducement, advocates in the North of 
States’ rights now at length suspect the reason why. It was not 
because we were of the South no more than is their present course 
determined because they are of the North; not because we were 
cavalier, nor because they were Pilgrim and Puritan. The motives 
in the ancient differences were neither geographical nor typical. 
They arose in the will, not in the blood, in immediate self-interest, 
not in devotion to theories. They were more superficial than pro- 
found, more ephemeral than permanent. Time swiftly turns them 
all about. Under other circumstances we might demand once 
again an exaltation of States’ rights, and the men of the North 
and the East might resist it. So after a season we understand each 
the other as only they may understand to whom experience has 
brought mutual exchange of points of view. It is a beautiful 
process in education in nationalism—this in which experience 
unawares discloses to us our national community. 

I might as well have included the West in all I have said. The 
great migrations to the Mississippi Valley and beyond the Rocky 
Mountains carried with them the same dominant British blood and 
heritage, and either leaving behind them the prejudices of the 
great conflict and its disastrous aftermath or forgetting them in 
the engagement of subduing the wilderness, have built upon that 
noble heritage a virile Americanism, less stable perhaps than ours 
of the ojder settlements, but more dynamic. Nor is the West more 
remote than the South. 

There will never again be a serious sectional cleavage in our 
land. We have done for the most part with political geography. 
It passed as distance was swallowed up. Political parties in order 
to succeed must seek a national unity in national mission. 

Cur menace of division and conflict now lies in class and 
condition, in group and occupation. The present word in America, 
still inarticulate, but taking form and force day by day, is equality; 
and one wonders if it will at length eclipse its companion, the 
watchword cf the Nation’s birth—liberty—strangely now in need 
of understanding in this its chosen land. 

We are informed that the present unusual situation here, and 
in great measure throughout the world, is about to present the 
first grave test of the new age and order, the age of the machine 
and mass production and of 122,000,000 souls in the Republic, of 
the age also of international independence. 

If so, manifestly the line of division will be neither geographical 
nor racial. The struggle will be pitched around equality and lib- 
erty, and it will be determined by the unity of those of the 
British heritage who 70 years ago were so ardently opposed the one 
to the other. In the new conflict, not we trust of arms, but of 
ideas, it will be for us all to unite in order that we may preserve 
the time-approved and true form and character of our Government. 
We will not resist equality; we will exalt it; and we will preserve 
liberty in order that there may be equality. It will be for us in 
the controversies of our time to maintain the accepted standards 
of our Republic, to hold inviolate the true principles of its life, 
to exalt and preserve its character as now established. We will 
not resist progress; we will move toward progress within the ancient 
landmarks; we will achieve it by means of measures consistent 
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with our past and with our character as a Nation and a people. 
And such progress as we may not so achieve we will not seek. 
It was a great American and the greatest progressive, a master of 
history and a master of the science of government, Woodrow Wilson, 
who declared: 

“I believe, for one, that you cannot tear up ancient rootages and 
safely plant the tree of liberty in soil which is not native to it. I 
believe that the ancient traditions of a people are its ballast; you 
cannot make a tabula rasa upon which to write a political pro- 
gram. You cannot take a new sheet of paper and determine what 
your life shall be tomorrow. You must knit the new into the old. 
You cannot put a new patch on an old garment without ruining it; 
it must not be a patch, but something woven into the old fabric, 
of practically the same pattern, of the same texture and intention. 
If I did not believe that to be progressive was to preserve the essen- 
tials of our institutions, I for one could not be a progressive.” 

To these clear words from America’s foremost modern statesman 
I would add the statement of the eminent philosophic historian, 
W. E. H. Lecky, of England: “All real progress,” he declares, “all 
sound national development, must grow out of a stable, persistent, 
national character, deeply influenced by custom and precedent and 
old traditional reverence, habitually aiming at the removal of prac- 
tical evils and the attainment of practical advantages, rather than 
speculative change. Institutions, like trees, can never attain their 
proper maturity or produce their proper fruits if their roots are 
perpetually tampered with.” He was writing at the end of the 
nineteenth century, and it is at least interesting to remark that 
he concluded his paragraph with a sentence that has taken new 
significance by reason of subsequent events: “In no single point,” 
he adds, “is the American Constitution more incontestably superior 
to our own—i. e., the English—than in the provisions by which it 
has so effectually barred the path of organic change that the appe- 
tite for such change has almost passed away.” Little did Lecky 
dream 30 years ago of the sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth amendments, with twentieth, twenty-first, and we know 
not how many more in the way of submission. Little did he suspect 
that within 30 years constitutional amendments would threaten to 
become the political fashion in America, 

And what, it may be asked, is the character of our Republic, 
what are the “essentials of our institutions”? 

After 150 years theré is at last no room for doubt. This is a 
commonwealth of commonwealths, a republic of republics in tech- 
nical terms, a constitutional representative democracy. Its objec- 
tives are a more perfect union, order, justice, the common defense, 
the preservation of the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity, and the general welfare. Its Constitution and laws are 
the supreme law of the land, binding alike upon States and per- 
sons within the limitations of these objectives. Operating under a 
strict grant of powers from the people, it is established that the 
powers implied are commensurate with its functions as designated, 
and no more. 

The liberties, to preserve the blessings of which it was created, 
are the ancient liberties that we Rave received as a heritage from 
the fathers of old, that came in their breasts from beyond the 
sea—the right of personal liberty, the right of personal security, 
the right of personal property—with two other liberties which 
they at length wrought out on these shores, the liberty of local 
self-government and of equal voice in the General Government, 
and the liberty of the soul, spiritual self-sovereignty, whereby we 
have release to civilization of man’s infinite capacity for spiritual 
and moral ascent, the most precious liberty of them all, the lib- 
erty without which the other liberties could not thrive, to pre- 
serve which we must maintain with jealous zeal the absolute 
separation of church and state. 

The justice that it contemplates is more than righteousness, 
more than equality before the law; it is civil and political equity, 
equality of opportunity, equality in responsibility for the Gov- 
ernment, equality in the benefits and the burdens of government, 
equality of rights, not of capacity or goods, but, regardless of 
capacity or goods, and equality in an utter negation of favor, 
advantage, or privilege at its hands. We do not compensate favor 
with favor. We yield no favor. We extirpate advantage and 
privilege and give liberty and equality to every man as he works 
out his destiny. To this end we uphold the ideal that this must 
be a government of laws and not of men. 

In order that there shall be both liberty and equality, the 
Republic seeks to provide the broadest opportunity for individual 
initiative consonant with the general welfare. If our constitu- 
tional representative democracy is social in its concern for the 
general good, it is individual in its understanding that that end 
shall be accomplished by means of individual initiative with order, 
liberty, and justice. Its concern is not to impede but to aid and 
stimulate individual exertion and development. It would call 
forth the activities and powers of individuals and bodies rather 
than substitute its own activity for theirs. Its function is to 
free men, not to fetter them; to interfere with none, not espe- 
cially to aid any; to preserve order, execute justice, maintain 
equality, and not otherwise to interfere; to induce them to labor 
and thrive, not to do their work for them, to the end that every 
man shall have the broadest opportunity for self-expansion and 
self-reliance and the inducement that the fruits of his toil shall 
be his own. 

It will do nothing that its citizens may do as well in the knowl- 
edge that it is better that every door of opportunity shall stand open 
to them; that the Government cannot go forward in civilization of 
itself, but only by means of the prudence and industry of the people. 
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It regulates industry only when the exercise of the power of eminent 
domain creates a public use and thereby predicates a public trust. 
It lays a hand upon internal commerce only to preserve fair trade 
practice and prevent monopoly. 

This philosophy of individual and organized private initiative is 
the distinguishing characteristic of our country, and to it we may 
attribute our dominant position in world economic affairs and our 
leadership in worid progress. Over against it comes now the contest 
with democracy interpreted as socialism in Europe and as com- 
munism in Russia. The present generation will see these vast experi- 
ments through. The advantage clearly lies with us now. Let us see 
to it that it shall lie with us in the end. We will not compromise; 
we will have no half dealings. We will maintain our course in 
confidence of the outcome. 

Historically the Republic derives not from the Athenian or from 
the Roman experience but from the English. Underlying it are the 
great charters and muniments of progress in individual rights that 
mark the rise of the English-speaking man from feudal estates and 
serfdom to his present status, we having here changed the form of 
the governmental instrument from monarchy to republic and hav- 
ing added to Magna Carta and the Petition of Rights our Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Bills of Rights not only in the Federal 
Constitution but in the State constitutions. These Bills of Rights 
are of primary importance. They affirm the rights reserved to the 
people, and to each of them among these the human rights which 
the great Declaration holds to be inalienable. They underlie and 
limit the constitutions. 

Much may be said of the virtue of the mechanical balance of the 
Government—the three branches, each independent—executive, 
legislative, and judicial. But there is a profounder and more val- 
uable moral and spiritual balance here; it is the balance of powers 
and rights; in the powers granted to the Republic, the powers 
limited to the States, the powers and rights reserved in the people 
as a whole, and, above all, the powers and rights vested in the 
individual. It is this balance that accounts in large measure for 
our welfare and progress, for our individualism, our virility, and 
for our solidarity; nay, this balance is of the essence of our Civili- 
zation and gives us our unique place and precedence in all the 
history of government. 

This balance of powers and rights looks not only to local self- 
government but to individual initiative and self-determination. 
It gives to the State domestic supremacy within its borders, to the 
locality local autonomy, and to the individual personal liberty, 
personal responsibility, and the direction of his own affairs, all 
under a supreme power that operates to protect and preserve rather 
than to interfere with or impair these exercises of liberty and sov- 
ereignty. It is in this sense, as well as in the sense that the powers 
of government are here held to be derived from the people, and 
public officials are representative and directly responsible, that the 
American citizen, notwithstanding the inspector, the police, and 
the tax collector, realizes yet within himself the attributes of 
sovereignty. 

I would pause here for a moment to offer an humble tribute to 
the wisdom of the fathers in creating an independent judiciary to 
keep watch and ward over the indispensable distribution of powers 
and rights which constitute the genius and the spirit of the Re- 
public and in doing obeisance to the great Court that, true to its 
mission, has preserved this moral and spiritual balance. Justice 
and wisdom have guided it in deciding rights between man and 
man, but in its fidelity to the Republic’s true character in the 
preservation of the balance of powers as between the Republic and 
the States, and not less as between both these and the people and 
individuals, it has risen to heights beyond which are no reaches 
in the story of mankind’s progress. It has kept pure the springs 
of America’s political, moral, and spiritual ascent. It has won for 
itself just title to sanctity and commanded the tribute of honor 
from all civilized peoples. 

Such then is the character of our Republic. Such is its struc- 
ture and spirit—no static thing, but organic, vital with great prin- 
ciples and ideals in the hearts of aspiring men and women stimu- 
lated by the impulses of order, of justice, and liberty. It is this char- 
acter that we must maintain in all events. It is of our fathers and 
ourselves. We received it as a goodly heritage. Greatly has it 
served. We know its value, and all the world knows. We shall hand 
it down to our children as our best gift to them, in the assurance 
that it will serve them as it has served our fathers and us, not as 
perfection, but as approaching perfection, as the groundwork and 
the pattern of perfection, the best form and character of govern- 
ment that human experience has evolved, and capable of perfection 
in the hands of more perfect men. 

The poise, stability, and comparative serenity of our Republic 
during the last two decades and at the present moment presents 
a remarkable contrast with other governments throughout the 
world. We have seen the strongest monarchies go down and their 
dynasties extinguished or exiled. We have seen republics in revo- 
lution severe and overwhelming. On every hand the dictator has 
arisen. We hear the master of Italy declaring in the present mo- 
ment that there will shortly be a rally or the end of all things; and 
Lloyd George, his faith faltering, declares that we are passing into 
a crisis, not through one. But America is unshaken. We pro- 
pose to go through and come out triumphant. We owe much, to 
be sure, to our more favorabie situation, much to the fact that we 
all but escaped the greater shock of that invasion by hell that is 
called the World War. But we owe our poise, our serenity, our 
sense of security, more to the character of the Republic, to the 
underlying confidence in it, to the general sense that after all it is 
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the best form of government the mind of man has so far framed, 
that essential human rights here are secure, that the governmental 
instrument is neither too strong nor too weak, that it at once 
preserves the liberties of the people and individuals in the spirit 
of equality, and provides the means of their personal 
aspirations and the general welfare. Here is one land upon the 
globe in which the overwhelming popular opinion is that nothing 
may be gained by revolution, nothing won by radicalism; in which 
general confidence in the orderly processes of our progress is un- 
impaired. 

I have spoken of the present testing and of possible division and 
attack. Our danger does not lie in overt acts but in gradual, almost 
unintentional, alteration of the national character—in the fram- 
ing of political policy, in too great anxiety to win elections, in the 
propaganda of groups, in the insidious movement, in the unsus- 
pected tendency, in momentarily popular nostrums and remedies, 
in the unsound precedent and procedure, in the special plea for a 
special need, and in the disregard of law, which is nothing less than 
disrespect for the Government, rather than in riots or armed force. 
The nature of this danger warns us of the necessity for eternal 
vigilance. 

We can repel the invader, we can repress the rebel; but what may 
we do with the agitator in a land of freedom where millions are 
but ill-informed, are discontented, and none too deeply convinced 
of the value of the Republic in its historical form and character? 
And what may we do with the politician and his accommodating 
and ambitious nostrums, with the self-styled progressive who seems 
to conceive of government as a cure-all; who interprets progress in 
terms of negation and radicalism, rather than in terms of affirma- 
tion of approved principles and orderly development; who reckons 
naught of the perspective and process of history but hesitates not 
to experiment with a people’s destiny; who presents to the elec- 
torate, without thought of the past or regard to the consequences, 
a complete pharmacopoeia of remedies and reliefs that predicate an 
exaggeration of the functions of the Government and even negative 
its character as established, promising the voters anything from the 
millenium to roasting ears for Christmas, if only they shall appear 
to meet a demand or tickle the ears of discontent? 

And what may be done with the self-styled liberal who interprets 
liberalism in terms of force and interference rather than of freedom 
and simplicity of government, voluntariness, and initiative? Such 
so-called liberals are in truth the real reactionaries, and their 
activities under that appellation are a libel upon liberalism. Ad- 
vocates of the omniscient and omnipotent state, with a finger in 
in every pie, whose remedy for every evil, fancied or real, is to pass 
a law, who invoke the interference of the Government at every 
turn, are not liberals in any sense of the word, for all that they 
loudly profess to serve in humanity’s name and cause. They have 
but clothed the tyrant in democracy’s cloak. And they have done 
more to discredit liberalism than all the standpatters. The true 
liberalism, as the word implies, makes ever for freedom—individual 
freedom. It is the antithesis of socialism, the antidote to com- 
munism. 

The answer to our questions is, we must preach a crusade through- 
out our land in behalf of the wisdom of the ages, the value of 
experience, the virtue of orderly development, and the meaning 
of the ancient landmarks of our Republic’s progress, not a gospel 
of discontent, but a gospel of the meaning and value of the 
Government. We must press forward with an evangel of the Re- 
public as revealed in 150 years of increasing prestige and world 
compelling human progress. We will not denounce; we will expose 
the fallacies and expound the truth. We will not protest. We 
will overcome evil with good. We will negative their claims and 
pretensions with the great affirmation of the Republic as it is and 
must ever be. We will prove its character in equality and liberty. 

And none there are so qualified to this cause and calling as the 
sons of the fathers, North, East, West, and South, in whose very 
blood dwells the heritage of the Republic. United to begin with, 
divided for a season, united again by community of interest and 
experience, by understanding and sympathy, we have now a yet 
greater bond of unity, the bond of high mission—the mission of 
preserving inviolate the true character of the Republic. 

I bid you be of good cheer. We are in a situation very diffi- 
cult. Dark does the depression lower; grave are our perplexities. 
But our ship of state is sufficient. There is a light—the light 
that led the way across the Atlantic, whose beams rode out the 
storms and penetrated the long night in the wilderness, lifted up 
the heart of Washington and led him on, that was the lamp of 
Marshall’s mind, inspired the soul of Webster in the great contro- 
versy with the vision of liberty and union now and forever, piloted 
Lincoln out of the depths, and comforted Lee and his men in 
defeat and gave them mission and hope in the dread aftermath. 
It is the light of faith. It is for us to maintain our faith in our 
Republic—in the American people, in their diligence, their cour- 
age, their common sense, their instinct for the right and for order, 
in the intelligence of their sense of self-interest, in their compe- 
tency to carry on, proved in 150 years of onward struggle and in 
six armed conflicts, three of them of the first magnitude; our 
faith in our Government, in its form, its structure, its Constitu- 
tion, its character, its capacity to heal itself, to go forward and to 
meet every just demand, and to serve us and our posterity; our 
faith in the destiny that we deeply feel within ourselves, and in 
the God who is its author. 

There is a shrine at Plymouth on the hill overlooking the bay 
where the Mayflower was moored. It is the monument on the 
corners of which stand four figures representing liberty, law, moral- 
ity, and education—the pillars of the new civilization. Above, 
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these, high upon the top of the shaft, is another figure with the 
Book of humanity’s hope in one hand and the other pointing up- 
ward. It is the figure of Faith—the spiritual element without 
which law, morality, liberty, and education would be invoked in 
vain. It is not faith theological, nor is it faith ecclesiastical. It is 
the faith of the ages, the dynamic of mankind’s upward course, the 
faith by which saint, scientist, and statesman, peoples and proph- 
ets, in all the long struggle have “subdued kingdoms, wrought 
righteousness, obtained promises, stopped the mouths of lions, 
quenched the power of fire, escaped the edge of the sword, from 
weakness were made strong, waxed mighty in war, turned to fight 
armies of aliens.” It is the faith which is the soul of our Republic. 

The shrine at Plymouth is a shrine for every American—in every 


age. 





Edison Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALBERT L. VREELAND 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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RADIO INTERVIEW WITH GEORGE E. STRINGFELLOW, FEBRU- 
ARY 11, 1939 





Mr. VREELAND. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following interview had 
by Mr. George E. Stringfellow, vice president of Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., over the radio network of the National Broad- 
casting Co. on February 11, 1939: 


The ANNOUNCER. Today we remember the ninety-second birthday 
of the late Thomas Alva Edison, world-famous inventor and scien- 
tist. The National Broadcasting Co. is proud to join with the world 
of science and industry in paying tribute to a great mind and a 
great humanitarian. We are fortunate in having with us today 
Mr. George E. Stringfellow, vice president and division manager of 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc. Mr. Stringfellow was for many years in 
daily contact with Mr. Edison as the directing head of the storage- 
battery division of the Edison industries. During these years Mr. 
Stringfellow came to know Thomas Alva Edison intimately and 
is therefore well qualified to speak of him. Mr. Stringfellow, how 
long were you personally associated with Mr. Edison? 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Nine years. I joined the Edison industries in 
1918, and from 1922 until the time of Mr. Edison’s death in 1931 I 
saw him almost every day. 

The ANNOUNCER. I imagine it was very interesting to work with 
him. 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Indeed it was. He was a human dynamo, and 
every day brought new ideas and new developments of old ideas. 
During a span of years covering well over half his life Thomas Alva 
Edison was one man who consistently made news. In newspaper 
language, anything he did or said was “good copy.” Public interest 
is fickle, and most headliners in the news enjoy only a brief period 
of public popularity, but Edison remained one of the world’s most 
interesting personalities throughout his long and productive life. 
It isn’t very strange that Edison’s popularity was so great and so 
much a part of everyone's life. All classes of people found some- 
thing in him to admire, and few were inclined to find fault. This 
was because his achievements benefited everyone and injured no 
one. 

The ANNOUNCER. These inventions of Mr. Edison—can you tell 
us something about them, Mr. Stringfellow? 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Well, 2 years ago the number of patents issued 
by the United States Patent Office reached 2,000,000, and of this 
number 1,150 were the product of Thomas Edison’s fertile mind. 
He is perhaps best known as the inventor of the electric light, but 
there are many others of his inventions that play a large and 
useful part in our everyday lives. He invented the first practical 
generator, electric motor, and power distribution system, which, 
taken with his development of the headlight, make for the me- 
chanical perfection of the modern automobile. Some of his other 
inventions are the quadruplex telegraph, the motion-picture cam- 
era, the phonograph, the alkaline storage battery, the microphone 
transmitter, which played an important part in the development 
of the telephone and the art of radio broadcasting, and the Edison- 
effect lamp, which was the first thermionic or radio tube. But 
these are a mere fraction of the complete list of Edison inventions, 
and one wonders how any one man could possibly have accom- 
plished so much. 

The ANNOUNCER. Mr. Stringfellow, can you give us an idea of 
what part the genius of Edison plays in our modern life? 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. We can safely say that all the mechanical 
wonders of our age depend largely upon Mr. Edison’s inventions 
for their existence. The electric refrigerator, radio, airplanes and 
automobiles, telephones, subways, motion pictures, phonographic 
reproduction, mining apparatus, oil burners, mimeograph ma- 
chines, and hundreds of other mechanical, transportation, and 
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communication industries all owe their existence either directly 
or indirectly to the genius of Edison. The list is staggering and 
the figures are overwhelming. The industries arising directly 
from the inventions and discoveries of Thomas Alva Edison repre- 
sented a total of over $25,000,000,000 when he passed on in 1931. 
But there is really no way to measure fully the enrichment Thomas 
Edison has brought to our lives. So basic are his inventions and 
so interrelated are the divisions of modern industries that his true 
influence is literally beyond calculation. Henry Ford once re- 
marked that the combination of high wages and low prices in 
modern industry may be traced directly or indirectly to the aid of 
the electric motor—the electric motor, just one of the many phases 

The ANNouNCER. I’ve heard it said, Mr. Stringfellow, that a 
great many of Edison’s inventions were just, well, lucky accidents. 
Is this true? 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. No; it is not. Edison rarely discovered any- 
thing by accident. It did sometimes happen that one of his ideas 
would suggest another, but usually his inventions were the result 
of careful research and study. It was his procedure, beginning with 
a commercial need that he was able to foresee, to work system- 
atically toward a practical means to meet the need. He spent much 
less time in the realms of pure science than in the application of 
known scientific fact to useful ends. A good example of Edison’s 
intensely practical nature is the way he came to invent the mimeo- 
graph. He found one of his employees spending a great deal of 
time laboriously making copies of certain reports when Edison 
wanted him to do something else. Upon learning that there was 
no other way of making copies quickly, Edison decided to invent 
one—and did. In the course of making the mimeograph, Edison 
invented the waxed paper so familiar to all of us today. Later he 
adapted the duplicating process to use with a typewriter, which, by 
the way, is another thing Edison had a hand in developing. 

The ANNOUNCER. What, in your opinion, Mr. Stringfellow, is 
Thomas Edison’s greatest contribution to mankind? 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. That is a rather difficult question to answer. 
So much has been said about the relative worth of Edison’s inven- 
tions. There is one thing, however, which I believe to be a great 
contribution from Edison to mankind, and, strangely enough, it is 
not directly concerned with his inventive genius. While it is true 
that Edison produced many epoch-making inventions and a seem- 
ingly endless list of lesser ones, I believe time will prove that in 
the organized methods by which he did so he has left society some- 
thing far more valuable than the inventions themselves. 

In the files of the Edison library at West Orange is to be found 
an interesting page in Edison’s early history of organized research. 
It is a scrap of paper on which Edison sketched a machine he 
thought would record and reproduce the human voice. Below it 
Edison wrote a memo addressed to his assistant, John Kreusi, a 
mechanic on his laboratory staff. The memo reads: “Kreusi, make 
this,” and it’s signed “Edison.” 

I cite this historical paper not because Kreusi made the device 
and thus produced the first working phonograph but because it 
serves to illustrate the fact that Edison, instead of serving as his 
own mechanic, was already applying organization and management 
to research. 

One needs only to compare Edison’s staff of research workers in 
Menlo Park 60 years ago with the large and numerous research 
organizations maintained by industry today to realize how extensive 
has been the adoption of the methods he pioneered. 

Today American industry maintains more than 2,000 research 
laboratories, most of which have been established since the year 
1900. Such research organizations represent a living force for con- 
tinued progress in the arts and sciences that are serving mankind 
today. 

Thus, what Edison did to stimulate organized research seems to 
me the most lasting and valuable of all his contributions to 
society. Thank you. 

The ANNouUNCER. Thank you, sir. Ladies and gentlemen, you 
have just heard an interview with Mr. George E. Stringfellow, vice 
president of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., whose analysis of Edison’s 
permanent place in our everyday life springs from 9 years of daily 
association with the electrical genius. This interview was brought 
to you as part of the National Broadcasting Co.’s tribute to the 
memory of Thomas A. Edison upon the occasion of his ninety- 
second birthday. 
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LETTER FROM AUTOMOBILE CLUB OF MICHIGAN 
Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 


remarks in the Recorp, I include the following letter received 
by me from the Automobile Club of Michigan: 
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AUTOMOBILE CLUB OF MICHIGAN, 
Detroit, January 20, 1939. 
Hon. J. BuEtt Snyper, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My DeEsrR REPRESENTATIVE SNYDER: Your project as indicated by 
the enclosed newspaper clipping is of very definite interest to me, as 
I have for years approved such road construction, not entirely from 
@ military viewpoint but also from the viewpoint of peacetime 
progress. 

Also within the last 60 days the Automobile Club of Michigan has 
been taking an active part in the work of the Super Dixie Highway 
Association—a group with headquarters in Lexington, Ky., and which 
is advocating a highway from the Straits of Mackinac to Miami, Fla. 
This highway would seem to be so located that it would naturally be 
one of the north and south highways which you propose. 

At a meeting last November at Lexington, Ky., both Congressman 
May and Senator BARKLEY took an active part and gave a definite 
approval to this work. Perhaps a coordination of effort with your 
project would be helpful mutually. 

I feel that you are very definitely correct in your assumption that 
as a matter of military defense this series of highways is an absolute 
necessity. I think most of us fail to realize that, in addition to a 
military value, such a group of highways possess just as great a 
peacetime value. 

This is not true of most of the rest of our military preparedness. 
Battleships, destroyers, tanks, planes, field pieces, and all the rest 
grow outmoded in a very few short years. They are also a matter 
of liability in peacetime, due to maintenance costs. 

The value of these highways, however, in peacetime is so great to 
the Nation that it cannot be definitely computed in dollars and 
cents. They are in fact one of the very greatest of the capital 
assets of the Nation. 

I say this advisedly because experience shows definitely that 
human progress, civilized progress, has always been proportionate 
to the improvement in comfort and speed of transportation. I 
mean transportation of individuals and material. 

So I hope you will not permit this ideal of yours to fall by the 
wayside. The United States of America needs these roads from both 
military and peacetime viewpoints. 

Very sincerely yours, 
W. A. BrusuH, President. 


More Veterans’ Hospital Facilities Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 17, 1939 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, the problem of hospitalizing 
our veterans has not entirely been solved. The facilities are 
not adequate yet to handle the increasing load of disabled 
veterans from year to year and it has been evident for some 
time that more veterans’ hospital facilities are needed. 
There is very little doubt but what some portion of the 
South must be used for an extension of the veterans’ hos- 
pital facilities, and it is interesting to gain an insight into 
the present conditions prevailing in this respect. 

The percentage of veterans in all communities of any size 
bears a direct ratio to the population of these communities. 
The same is true of each State, as a percentage of veterans 
under draft conditions in the World War would be found to 
be about equal throughout the entire country. Since this is 
the case, it is interesting to know the populations of key 
States in the South and Southwest and their relationship to 
veterans’ hospital facilities existent in these States at the 
present time. For instance: 











| Veterans’ 
Population | hospital and 
1930 census | domiciliary 
beds 

os oak can acnacctcewnetnenddouwasneu 2, 101, 593 599 
ea a ai cars thing ermine albeit 1, 854, 482 1,610 
ON a cai 2, 009, 821 | 1, 787 
I ia ce ccdeetiailscnhecnt thai vcs tape na itaticiganiceapainillttieaanctne 2, 64fi, 248 2, 137 
a as ial da i beatae paaasaaiemeniiae 2, 908, 506 1, 378 
TT ose acetal ee ciNianta nang einai meamnnae 1, 468, 211 1, 672 
Ni Seo ha nds nabasiamcinahanaoas 2, 616, 556 2, 956 





The Louisiana department of the American Legion, in a 
brief drafted recently and submitted to the Veterans’ Bureau, 
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explains the situation existing very forcefully, and I quote 

therefrom: 

LOUISIANA’S VETERANS’ FACILITY BEDS COMPARED TO OTHER SOUTHERN 
STATES 


The above shows Louisiana with a total of only 599 beds, or 
only 34 percent of the number in Mississippi; 28 percent of the 
number in Alabama; 38 percent of the number in Arkansas; 46 
percent of the number in Georgia; 36 percent of the number in 
Florida; and only 20 percent of the number in Tennessee. 


LOUISIANA HAS MORE VETERANS IN HOSPITALS 


Your attention is next invited to the following information taken 
from the Director’s report of June 30, 1937, which shows the total 
number of veterans in the hospital from their respective States: 


Total Louisiana veterans hospitalized 971 
Total Mississippi veterans hospitalized..........--.-..... — 
Total Arkansas veterans hospitalized. 873 
Total Alabama veterans hospitalized....._...........-...... 1,204 
Total Georgia veterans hospitalized 1, 264 

This shows Louisiana with more veterans being hospitalized than 
Mississippi and Arkansas, and very few less than Alabama and 
Georgia. 

NUMBER OF VETERANS HOSPITALIZED IN SOUTHERN STATES 


The following from the same report shows the number of veterans 
in the hospitals in these States irrespective of where they reside: 
Total number veterans hospitalized in— 


I myself am a veteran of the World War and have worked 
for many years among the disabled and needy veterans of the 
State of Louisiana. I have seen the pressure for hospital 
facilities for our veterans gradually result in providing facili- 
ties and hospitals for them. I have seen sick veterans of the 
World War taken from asylums, State and local hospitals, 
from homes, and even from jails and put into hospitals built 
by the Veterans’ Bureau for them. 

It was my privilege to visit base hespital No. 27, located at 
Pineville, La., about 5 miles north of Alexandria, La., at a time 
almost 10 years after the World War, when veterans were 
still housed in temporary wooden shacks. I have seen these 
veterans at a time when they were huddled around the stove 
in these temporary buildings for the purpose of keeping warm 
and have seen them suffer from exposure and lack of proper 

rovision for them. 

Out of this need and suffering in the State of Louisiana 
came what is now base hospital No. 27, with a limited capac- 
ity of 599 beds. This institution serves admirably to the 
extent of its limited capacity and many of the boys who 
served in the World War, some of them suffering from dis- 
abilities incurred at that time, owe their lives to the gen- 
erous but limited facilities provided at this place by the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, and I commend the work of the Bureau in its 
building and operation of that magnificent institution dedi- 
cated to the alleviation of suffering and disease and main- 
tained upon the basis of restoring health and happiness to 
our disabled veterans. 

This hospital is located near the geographical center of 
the State of Louisiana. It is approximately 100 miles from 
Monroe (located in the northeast corner of the State). It 
is approximately 130 miles from Shreveport (the second city 
of the State) in the northwest corner of the State of Louisi- 
ana. It is 95 miles from the city of Lake Charles, with its 
new and growing port, located in the southwest corner of 
our State. It is approximately 110 miles from Baton Rouge, 
the capital city of the State, and 200 miles from the city of 
New Orleans, the largest city in the South. 

It is interesting to know that in spite of the fact that New 
Orleans possesses a marine hospital, only 50 beds are avail- 
able in this hospital for veterans’ use. These beds constitute 
a receiving station and are merely for emergency use. Be- 
cause of this, Louisiana veterans are forced to the hospitals 
in Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee, Arkansas, and Texas. 

Men who have served the United States in its hour of trial 
are entitled to more consideration. Except in the unusual 
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tled to hospitalization near his home and close to his rela- 
tives. They should have an opportunity, because of local 
proximity, to visit him at intervals and to cheer him during 
the dark and gloomy hours of his illness. He should not be 
denied the benefit of his friends and his relatives and the 
value of these associations to bring about a restoration of 
his health and physical recovery. 

As things are now, often do I receive the cry of distress 
from the Louisiana veteran hospitalized at a distant point. 
Often do I receive the cry of anguish of the wife, the mother, 
the father, or the child of a disabled veteran being hospital- 
ized far from them and from their local associations. This 
situation should be remedied, and additional facilities for 
veterans should be builded at once in the State of Louisiana. 


Walter S. Steele, a Witness Before the Dies 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 17, 1939 


LETTER FROM WALTER S. STEELE AND REPLY THERETO 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a letter received from Mr, 
Walter S. Steele, general manager of the National Republic, 
a magazine, and my reply thereto, as follows: 


NATIONAL REPUBLIC, 
Washington, D. C., February 6, 1939. 
The Honorable ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
Chairman, Rules Committee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Drar CONGRESSMAN: I understand that on February 2, 1939, 
Congressman Vrro MarcANTONIO charged before your committee 
that I was, or am, a member of the Silver Shirts, and he implied, 
at least, that I am a Nazi or Fascist engaged in anti-Semitic activi- 
ties in this country. I wish to emphatically deny Congressman 
MARCANTONIO’s charges and to advise you that they are unmiti- 
gated lies. 

These charges against me were first made, as far as I can de- 
termine through research, by the Communists. I denied before 
the Dies committee, under oath, that I had ever had any connec- 
tion with the Silver Shirts. I later filed an affidavit disproving 
the truth of the claims originally made by the Communists. On 
the other hand, I have never carried on anti-Semitic propaganda 
activities. 

If everyone were to believe all that the Communists and the like 
have said about me I would have said and done many things of 
which I have no knowledge. They have even reported that I was 
present at meetings in cities in which I have never set foot. I feel, 
therefore, that such damnable lies should not go unchallenged, 
and I desire to correct the false impression these charges may have 
made on you and the members of your committee, to whom I am 
forwarding a copy of this letter. 

Congressman KENT KELLER also made charges similar to those 
made by Congressman MARCANTONIO against me. All that I can 
say is that anyone making these charges is merely echoing Com- 
munist lies. 

Respectfully yours, 
WALTER S. STEELE. 


Presruary 13, 1939. 
Mr. WALTER S. STEELE, 
National Republic, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: In your letter of February 6, 1939, you state that Con- 
gressman MAarcANTONIO charged you before the Rules Committee 
with membership in the Silver Shirts; and, further, implied that 
you are a “Nazi or Fascist engaged in ant.-Semitic activities in this 
country.” In your denial of these alleged charges you claim that 
they are Communist-inspired and that anyone making them is 
“echoing Communist lies.” 

Congressman MARCANTONIO, when he appeared before the Rules 
Committee on February 2, quoted from your testimony before the 
Dies committee to the effect that you “had never been connected 
with any such organization” as the Silver Shirts; and, further, that 
you “have absolutely no respect for the Silver Shirts or any other 


case, a veteran should be entitled fo hospitalization in his | Such movement” (vol. 1, p. 309 of the hearings). 


native State from which he came to serve his country in the 
great National Army of the World War. He should be enti- 


It was Congressman MARCANTONTO’s contention before the com- 
mittee that in making the above statements under oath you per- 
jured yourself. The Congressman based his contention on a num- 
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ber of facts which he related to the Rules Committee, and which 
he repeated thereafter in a speech which appeared in the CoNcRES- 
SIONAL REcorD of February 3, 1939. 

In reference to your denial of Silver Shirt connections, Congress- 
man MARCANTONIO produced a series of newspaper articies from the 
Cleveland Press, running from July 30 to August 12, 1937, which 
related to the activities of the Silver Shirts in the city of Cleveland. 
In particular the articles expose the activities of one Elsie Theuer, 
alias Susan Sterling, who is named as head of the master council of 
Silver Shirts in Cleveland. 

The first article, dated July 30, states that the Press reporter’s 
first interview with Susan Sterling took place in the presence of 
one Charles A. Kennedy, who is identified as the Cleveland repre- 
sentative and associate editor of the National Republic. The ar- 
ticle reports that Mr. Kennedy constantly answered questions for 
Miss Sterling when the latter appeared hesitant for an answer, and 
thus proved himself to be intimately conversant with the subject 
under discussion, namely, the Silver Shirt activities of Susan 
Sterling. 

Further articles in the same series discuss the role of one Dr. 
Doron, who, according to Miss Sterling, was president of the Cleve- 
land Silver Shirts, and reveal the presence in Dr. Doron’s offices of 
a complete file of the National Republic. Your magazine appar- 
ently met with their unstinted approval, for Mrs. Doron praised it 
in these terms: “This is a magazine you ought to read. It prints 
the truth. I wouldn’t swap it for all the Cleveland Presses in the 
world.” The Silver Shirt leader’s wife spoke highly also of Associate 
Editor Kennedy for the “wonderful work he was doing in the 
Cleveland schools.” 

In connection with this latter phase of activity, Congressman 
MARCANTONIO pointed out that the National Republic is sent free 
and unsolicited to school teachers throughout the country in what 
is apparently an attempt to propagandize and influence the edu- 
cators of our American children. 

The articles in the Cleveland Press which link up your Cleveland 
representative and your magazine with the Silver Shirts are borne 
out by a letter produced by William Miller, the Press reporter, and 
addressed to you by Susan Sierling. The letter is as follows: “Am 
having an interview with the officials of Republic Steel tomorrow. 
If you are interested, I can furnish data to you.” (Arnold Ging- 
rich’s testimony before the Dies committee showed conclusively that 
Susan Sterling and other Silver Shirt leaders were constantly in 
touch with officials of Republic Steel, including Tom Girdler.) 

Proof of complicity between the officials of a great steel company 
and the leaders of so notoriously un-American and subversive an 
organization as the Silver Shirts is something not likely to be re- 
vealed to an unsympathetic bystander, particularly when the latter 
is an editor who could spread such proof far and wide if he so chose. 
The existence of this letter, addressed to you by a leader of the 
Silver Shirts, certainly points to sympathy on your part with the 
aims and activities of this pro-Nazi and anti-Semitic organization. 

Further substantiation of your having maintained connections 
with the Silver Shirts is contained in a telegram which was read 
into the record by Congressman MArcANTONIO when he appeared 
before the Rules Committee. The telegram was dated February 2 
and signed by William Miller, the Cleveland Press reporter whose 
articles were mentioned above. Mr. Miiler’s telegram states, in part: 
“The National Republic, * * * a publication which no Silver 
Shirt I interviewed had been without; it was, next to their violent 
animosity toward the Jews, perhaps the most identifying charac- 
teristic of them all. * * * The Cleveland correspondent of this 
magazine, Mr. Charles A. Kennedy, was one of the closest associates 
of Susan Sterling, and Miss Sterling also enjoyed the most cordial 
relationship with Walter Steele, of Washington, the managing edi- 
tor of this magazine. * * * Had Mr. Dies actually wanted to 
investigate the activities of Susan Sterling, he could have found no 
better source than the files of his own witness, Walter Steele, to 
whom she wrote constantly, confiding to him everything that she 
was doing to heip him in ‘sending out vibrations of true Ameri- 
canism to all those eager for authentic information.’” 

In further corroboration of the cordial relations obtaining be- 
tween the Silver Shirts and the National Republic is the unchal- 
lenged affidavit of Miss Barbara Baker, the witness whose willing 
testimony the Dies committee refused, in effect, to hear. Miss 
Baker, who served Susan Sterling for 10 months as personal secre- 
tary, swore in her affidavit that the National Republic is “the Bible 
of the Cleveland Silver Shirts, along with Mrs. Elizabeth Dilling’s 
Red Network. Miss Baker relates that your Cleveland representa- 
tive, Mr. Kennedy, was among the guests at a banquet arranged 
by Susan Sterling in honor of Mrs. Dilling, and that among the 
other guests was Spencer Warwick, Ohio commander of the Silver 
Shirts. At the dinner, Mrs. Dilling, in customary vein, attacked 
what she termed the “Roosevelt ‘red’ government” and praised 
Hitler and Mussolini as “great men” and “saviors of their countries.” 

All of these facts, which surely cannot be dismissed as “Com- 
munist lies,” were offered by Congressman MARCANTONIO in proof 
of your connections with the Silver Shirts and in refutation of your 
statement under oath that you had “never been connected with 
any such organization.” 

In your appearance before the Dies committee you stated (vol. 1, 
p. 310, of the hearings): “I have absolutely no respect for the 
Silver Shirts or any other such movement, and I want that under- 
stocd here today.” In your letter of February 6, i939, addressed to 
me as chairman of the Rules Committee, you deny that you have 
ever been “engaged in anti-Semitic activities in this country.” 

As the self-proclaimed spokesman for the American Coalition, 
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certainly true that you are engaged in and have “respect” for the 
activities and program of the organization and its affiliates. 

One need look no further than the president of the American 
Coalition, John B. Trevor, for an example of pro-Nazi and anti- 
Semitic activities with which you are publicly connected. Mr. 
Trevor serves the cause of nazi-ism and anti-Semitism through his 
position as head of the American section of the so-called Interna- 
tional Committee to Combat the World Menace of Communism, an 
organization which conceals behind its typical Nazi-camouflaged 
title its real function as a Berlin-inspired and foreign-dominated 
Nazi International, cperating as a “front” for Hitler’s subversive 
machinations within the world’s democracies. 

Again, in one of the American coalition’s founders one finds a 
notorious leader among Nazi propagandists in the United States— 
George Sylvester Viereck, revealed by the McCormack committee as 
a paid Nazi agitator, an “admirer of Hitler,” and a “friend of the 
New Germany.” 

In your role of spokesman for the American coalition you pub- 
licly represented, in addition to Mr. Trevor and Mr. Viereck, one 
of the most sinister of anti-Semitic and subversive organizations in 
the United States, the American Vigilant Intelligence Federation. 
Before the Rules Committee, Congressman MARCANTONIO quoted as 
follows from the McCormack committee report: “Harry A. Jung 
and the A. V. I. F. had published and circulated great masses of 
literature tending to incite racial and religious intolerance.” He 
listed, furthermore, a number of pamphlets of an avowed anti- 
Semitic character which Jung wrote or distributed, among them the 
thoroughly discredited forgery, the Protocols of the Elders of Zion. 
In addition, he quoted a letter to the Honorable Henry T. Rainey, 
late Speaker of the House of Representatives, which establishes 
Jung as a labor spy and strikebreaker “who does the slimy, stool- 
Pigeon work necessary for the purpose of destroying organized 
labor.” 

The American Vigilant Intelligence Federation was among the or- 
ganizations you claimed to represent in the list you presented to 
the Dies committee. Its record and the record of its president, as 
established by a congressional committee and by an honored Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, are undeniably subversive, un- 
American, and anti-Semitic. Such evidence requires more refuta- 
tion than your letter offers with its charge of “Communist lies.” 

Another organization which you represented before the Dies 
committee was the Associated Farmers, Inc., an organization now 
under investigation by another congressional committee. Financed 
by big railroad and utility interests, according to its own pub- 
lished report, the Associated Farmers is an avowed antilabor and 
antidemocratic organization. In the words of Congressman GEYER 
of California, in a speech on the floor of the House, “strikebreaking 
and vigilante terrorism have been its un-American weapons.” Testi- 
mony before the National Labor Relations Board confirms the 
charge of their using violence during strikes on the west coast, con- 
ducting “ax handle” raids against striking workers and pickets. 

Still another organization with which you were linked by Con- 
gressman MARCANTONIO is the Paul Reveres, which formerly ap- 
peared among the affiliates of the American coalition, but which 
has since been dropped. Congressman MARCANTONIO, in the speech 
which is contained in the Recorp of February 3, 1939, pointed out 
that your magazine, the National Republic, in its issue of June 
1933, was the first to welcome the founding of this organization in 
an article entitled “Paul Revere Rides Again.” The article was 
quoted as saying: “The National Republic has welcomed this dy- 
namic society into the field of constructive education.” 

Let us see what the National Republic means by “constructive 
education.” The author of that article, Col. Edwin Marshall Hadley, 
is also the author, under the pseudonym of Earnest Sincere, of two 
anti-Semitic ‘\pamphlets called Facing the Facts and The Plan in 
Action. Under his own name Colonel Hadley wrote another widely 
distributed pamphlet called “Rape of the Republic,” which is a 
scurrilous attack on the Roosevelt administration. It appears, then, 
that anti-Semitism is synonymous with “constructive education” 
in the vocabulary of the National Republic. 

The National Republic’s approval of the Paul Reveres is carried 
further by your presence on the advisory board of the organization, 
where you join one of the Nation’s most notorious anti-Semites, 
Col. E. N. Sanctuary. Colonel Sanctuary, besides heading his own 
pro-Nazi and anti-Semitic group, the American Christian Defenders, 
is also eastern representative of Harry A. Jung and the American 
Vigilant Intelligence Federation. You are probably aware that your 
coboard meniber, Sanctuary, is an associate of the most vicious and 
criminal anti-Semites in America—such men as Robert Edward 
Edmundson and James True. And behind all these is the high 
priestess of the native Nazi movement in America, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Diliing. who founded the Paul Reveres. Surely it is undeniable that 
the Paul Reveres are of the same stripe as the Silver Shirts and 
the American Vigilant Intelligence Federation. 

The assembled facts show that you are indeed, as Congressman 
MARCANTONIO charged and as Congressman KELLER agreed, closely 
identified with “the most dangerous, undemocratic, un-Amcrican, 
and subversive groups in the United States.” 

Your proven intimacy with Silver Shirt leaders, your public role 
as spokesman for and, in one case at least, as adviser to sub- 
versive and anti-Semitic organizations combine to uphold Congress- 
man MARCANTONIO’s contention that your sworn statements before 
the Dics committee, as previously quoted, are open to more than 
considerable doubt. On the other hand, you have chosen to answer 
his facts with a blanket denial, which consists of nothing more 


which you publicly represented before the Dies committee, it is | than an attempt to brand them as “Communist lies.” 
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I call to your attention that the law specifically provides that a | 


letter is the exclusive property of the sender. I give you permission 


| 


to print this letter, with the distinct understanding that, if printed, 


it be printed in full. 
Very truly yours, 
A. J. SaBaTu. 


The Foreign Policy of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT G. ALLEN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 17, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR., OF 
MISSOURI, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1939 


Mr. ALLEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
radio speech recently delivered by Hon. THomas C. HENNINGS, 
Jr., Representative from Missouri. 

Mr. Hennincs discussed the President on American for- 
eign policy and spoke from the studios of WABC over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System the evening following the 
White House press conference of that day. 

The full text of his address follows: 


As a member of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House 
of Representatives and as a Member of Congress from a State in 
the center of the country, my own Missouri and my city of St. 
Louis, I was greatly interested in the press conference which the 
President held this morning. 

I was particularly gratified by the fact that the President defi- 
nitely nailed as untrue the many statements, implications, com- 
ments, and innuendoes which during the past few days have been 
handed out indiscriminately to the American people. 

It is only natural for the people in every part of the country, 
whether they live on the seaboard or 1,000 miles back from the 
coast, to feel concerned if they are told that the United States in 
the near future or at any other time is going to become involved in 
a European war. 

The President spoke of newspaper headlines, newspaper edi- 
torials. Here are some samples which I will quote: 

“Roosevelt secret plans hit—Senators view United States alli- 
ance as road to war.” 

“Roosevelt pledge to aid allies in war revealed—war policy flayed 
by Hoover.” 

I myself would be worried if I did not know that statements of 
that kind as the President has so well said are “pure, unadulterated 
bunk.” 

Let us examine a few simple facts. First, the President has in 
four crisp sentences again stated the foreign policy of the United 
States. 

1. “We are against any entangling alliances, obiously.” 

2. “We are in favor of the maintenance of the world trade for 
everybody—all nations—including ourselves.” 

3. “We are complete sympathy with any and every effort made 
to reduce or limit armaments.” 

4. “As a Nation—as American people—we are sympathetic with 
the peaceful maintenance of political, economic, and social inde- 
pendence of all nations in the world.” 

That in my judgment and the judgment of very responsible per- 
sons is a sound foreign policy and it is also clear that it is not 
a change in any conceivable manner of our established foreign 
policy. 
. a at peace with the Republic of France. France can come 
here to buy wheat, cotton, and those things which we produce 
without restriction. France can also legally and morally come 
here to buy steel or copper or airplanes. France is buying air- 
planes today. France is paying for those airplanes in cash. There 
is no question of any loan by us involved. 

The fact that France and several other nations are buying air- 
planes and airplane material from us fits in with our Govern- 
ment’s program to increase our air defense. We need more planes 
as a matter of reality in defense. We must see whether our air- 
plane factories can operate on @ mass-production basis. That 
ability to operate on a wholesale basis is essential to our own 
se if we were attacked. The French order and several other 

reign orders, plus our own Government orders which we hope 
vill be appropriated for by this session of the Congress, will 
strengthen our own production ability and teach us the lesson that 
should learn in time of peace rather than in time of war. 

May I emphasize what the President has said on several occasions 
about bart ring military secrets. n building modern aircraft there 
are few secrets. The plane must be able to climb fast, to maneuver 
quickly, to have a long radius of action, and to carry an adequate 
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load. You have read about a secret bombing device. I am told that 
such a device exists in this country, but the President has given 
assurance that neither this device nor any other secret device of 
our own is being sold to any foreign nation. So much for that 
argument. 

It was stated in the newspapers in this country and abroad that 
the President had remarked to Senators that the American frontier 
was on the Rhine or in France. Everybody who knows the President 
knows that such a statement is false, and the President in his press 
conference today remarked with a smile that any such statement 
is “a deliberate lie.” 

I want to say a few words about the fourth item in the President’s 
summary of our foreign policy. He said, “As a nation—as American 
peoplo—we are sympathetic with the peaceful maintenance of 
political, economic, and social independence of all nations in the 
world.” That, to my mind, means that the people of the United 
States are sympathetic to the fact that Finland should remain 
wholly independent; that Lithuania and Latvia and Estonia should 
remain wholly independent; that Sweden, Norway, and Denmark 
should remain wholly independent; that Holland and Belgium 
should remain, and continue to remain, independent; that the 
nations of central Europe should remain wholly independent— 
though, at this point, I question whether the political, social, and 
economic independence of Czechoslovakia hasn’t already been cir- 
cumscribed, limited, or partially destroyed. I raise a question 
mark about the complete independence in all these ways of 
Hungary, Yugoslavia, Rumania, and Bulgaria. Frankly, I am not 
sure today but that they are not dominated by fear of military 
aggression on the part of one or two of their more powerful 
neighbors. 

Independence relates to Greece, Turkey, Persia, and Egypt. Inde- 
pendence relates to the 20 American republics to the south of us. 

We of the United States want these nations to retain and main- 
tain their political, economic, and social independence. We in the 
United States sympathize with them in their fears that their 
complete independence may in the near future be threatened by 
superior military force. Most of them are comparatively limited in 
wealth and armaments; most of them are in desperate conflict men- 
tally as to what they will do in the future if a gun should be held 
against their heads with the demand that they surrender their 
independence either politically or socially. 

There is no question in my mind as to where sympathy in the 
United States lies. We believe that if these nations retain their 
independence the democratic form of government will survive. 

We also believe that if the nations of the world gradually lose 
their independence or have their independence greatly limited by 
superior military force the processes of democratic government 
throughout the world may be frustrated. 

We believe that if that takes place it will seriously affect and 
injure the prosperity and the freedom of the people within the 
United States. 

Every man, woman, and child in our country would be affected in 
their way of life if the bulk of the world were to fall under the 
domination of those governments which are established wholly 
upon different concepts of freedom than our own. 


American Cotton in World Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. W. F. NORRELL 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 17, 1939 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, as a Member from a dis- 
trict which is predominantly agricultural, and which still de- 
pends on cotton production for its chief money crop, I am 
deeply concerned—and what thoughtful person interested in 
the agrarian economy of the Nation is not concerned?—in the 
loss of foreign cotton markets, which is believed to be due in 
large part to competition of foreign governments, fostered by 
our own self-imposed laws of crop control. Whatever may be 
said for the economy of scarcity when applied to production 
for domestic consumption, it is self-evident that if the present 
program is continued in its entirety, American-grown cot- 
ton, which formerly held a position of dominance in world 
markets, will continue to lose ground to foreign competitors, 
and our own cotton farmers will have to bear the brunt of the 
loss. This loss will in turn be reflected in the entire eco- 
nomic structure of this country, and it is difficult to exag- 
gerate its dire and far-reaching consequences. 

In this connection I wish to call your attention to an edi- 
torial printed in the Arkansas Gazette, February 13, 1939, a 
daily newspaper which consistently reflects enlightened 
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thought on public issues, published by Hon. J. N. Heiskel, a | are well qualified to speak authoritatively on the subject of 


former member of the United States Senate from Arkansas: 


[From Arkansas Gazette of February 13, 1939] 
RESTORING COTTON IN WORLD COMMERCE 


A resolution adopted by the Arkansas Legislature asks Congress 
for legislation to “restore cotton (that is, American cotton) to its 
former economic importance in world commerce.” 

The Gazette, for practical business reasons, is as much con- 
cerned as anybody for the welfare of Arkansas’ economic mainstay. 
But the present economic place of American cotton in world com- 
merce was stated at the conference of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation at New Orleans: “American farmers no longer produce 
a major portion of the world’s supply of cotton; therefore, American 
cotton no longer controls the price of that commodity.” 

The changes in the source of the world supply are shown by the 
following figures on average annual world production for the 
5-year period before 1933 and the 5 years following 1933, in bales: 





To 1933 After 1933 





14, 657, 000 
10, 887, 000 


12, 934, 000 


PI cha oo non yaemagenaan cme aw en mnamsdonee 
15, 826, 000 


FPR a chcukstanccssuceaas euulsécccGoudehiwesusanhe 


American production decreased about 12 percent. But foreign 
production increased nearly 44 percent. 

Similar changes have taken place in world consumption, the 
annual average for the two 5-year periods being as follows, in bales: 





To 1933 After 1933 





BN No ka Seacewdnabccecaduchascdadectntecxecmassan 14, 385, 000 10, 930, 000 
isa rank a Si ots nbs cca wannddecdanareeetnascns 10, 266, 000 15, 509, 000 
i ntdginmibutintdmnnsdkiamenspiiinbaamiiws 24, 651, 000 26, 430, 000 





While American cotton has been slipping back in world commerce, 
foreign cotton has gained, roughly speaking, 5,000,000 bales a year 
in both production and consumption, and is now the source of 
about two-thirds of all the cotton the world uses, while this country 
supplies only one-third where it used to supply two-thirds. In 
addition, rayon and other synthetic cotton substitutes almost 
quadrupled in world production between 1929 and 1937, when their 
weight was equivalent to 3,783,975 bales of cotton. 

Congress may make cotton growing more profitable and make 
conditions better generally by various measures in the way of aid 
and benefits. But cotton’s place in world commerce is a world 
matter and not merely a matter for the United States. Within 
limits, measures taken by our Government affecting international 
trade conditions may favor or hinder American cotton in competi- 
tion with foreign growths. But to get back its old world place, 
American cotton must be produced in adequate quantity to meet 
world demands, and sold at prices competitive with the price of the 
foreign cottons that are now supplying two-thirds of world con- 
sumption. Otherwise, foreign growers will get the sales. 

Mr. Speaker, it is hardly necessary to underline for em- 
phasis any part of this succinct and significant editorial, but 
by way of summarization I do want to repeat the conclud- 
ing sentences: 

* * * to get back its old world place, American cotton must 
be produced in adequate quantity to meet world demands, and sold 
at prices competitive with the price of the foreign cottons that 
are now supplying two-thirds of world consumption. Otherwise, 
foreign growers will get the sales. 


Here, in plain language, is stated both the problem and 
its probable solution. If our cotton farmers want to grow 
cotton for export and run the risk of low export prices, they 
should be allowed to do so. Certainly we cannot discourage 
foreign competition either by eliminating production for 
foreign markets or by keeping the export price up along 
with the domestic price. No cotton grower could complain 
of the price he might receive from exported cotton if he 
took the gamble himself with a full understanding that cot- 
ton grown for export might not prove profitable. That there 
are a majority who are perfectly willing to take this risk, 
2 allowed to do so by their Government, is a matter of little 

oubt. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I wish to place before you in 
its entirety insofar as it concerns this body, House Concur- 
rent Resolution No. 13 of the Arkansas Legislature now in 
session at Little Rock, Ark., requesting the Members of this 
Congress to support legislation to restore cotton to its former 
economic importance in world commerce. This resolution 
represents the integrated thought of leaders who are vitally 
concerned in the agrarian economy of the Nation and who 


cotton production. 


House Concurrent Resolution 13, requesting the United States 
Senators and Members of Congress from Arkansas to initiate and 
cooperate in supporting legislation to restore cotton to its for- 
mer economic importance in world commerce 


Whereas by reason of legislation creating trade barriers to the 
cctton trade, discriminating freight rates, the tariff, and cther 
legislation, and by reason of world economic conditions and com- 
petition from cotton growers in foreign countries with living stand- 
ards below that of this country, the cotton farmers in the Southern 
States have been reduced to a tragic financial condition, their ex- 
port markets have been almost lost, they are subject to competi- 
tion which they are handicapped in meeting, and the growing of 
cotton made economically impossible under existing conditions; 
and 

Whereas unless concerted action is immediately taken by the 
Senators and Members of Congress from the cotton States looking 
to the relief of the cotton farmers from the handicaps under 
which such conditions have come about, the growing of cotton may 
soon become a thing of the past in this country and the welfare 
and income of large sections of the United States seriously af- 
fected; be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of Ar- 
kansas (the senate concurring), That the attention of the Con- 
gress of the United States is respectfully directed to the fact that 
cotton is the leading product in America’s commerce and inter- 
national trade, and that the cotton farmer represents the worid’s 
largest primary wealth-producing group and that it is of para- 
mount importance to the producers of this commodity, as well as 
to the continued life of world trade on the part of the United 
States, that this interest be adequately rehabilitated and fostered. 
To that end the Senators and Members of Congress from the State 
of Arkansas are respectfully urged to take immediate steps to meet 
with the Senators and Representatives from all other cotton States 
for the purpose of securing concerted action by the Congress for 
the relief of the cotton farmers and of the industry from the 
handicaps and barriers under which they and it now suffer in the 
marketing of cotton, domestic and foreign, and it is respectfully 
suggested that among the things they are called to advocate the 
following: 

(1) Legislation for the removal of statutory trade barriers, as far 
as possible, against our cotton trade, such as the modification or 
repeal of the Johnson Act, the enactment of legislation bringing 
about the equalization of transportation rates, the revision of the 
tariff to relieve discrimination against the cotton farmers, and other 
legislation. 

(2) The sale to and use by the Government for the manufacture 
of equipments and munitions of war of 6,000,000 bales of surplus 
cotton. 

(3) Allocation to producers of cotton from the cotton being car- 
ried under Government loans a sufficient number of bales to pay 
them the balance due on 3 cents per pound subsidy authorized by 
national legislation effective on 1937 cotton crop, and on which only 
1.80 cents per pound had been paid. 

(4) Increase the subsidy payment to the cotton producers by the 
further distribution of Government-loan surplus cotton to 65 per- 
cent of parity prices on cotton during the crop years 1937, 1938, 
and 1939. 

(5) Allocation or reapportionment of 4,000,000 bales of cotton 
being carried by the Commodity Credit Corporation to the cotton 
growers in lieu of their making an additional reduction of one-third 
or less in their cotton-acreage allotment for 1939, each farmer so 
additionally reducing his allotment for 1939, each farmer so ad- 
ditionally reducing his allotted cotton acreage to be allotted the 
amount of cotton he would have produced on this acreage, based 
upon his average yield as allowed by the Government, and farmers 
so reducing to be paid the same soil-building and other amounts 
they would have been paid had they planted the full cotton acreage 
allotted by the Government for 1939. 

(6) Selling to the Post Office Department 1,000,000 bales of cotton 
now being carried by the Government under loans, this cotton to be 
used to be manufactured into twines and other materials for use of 
the United States Mail Service, the Post Office Department to place 
this cotton through bids to be manufactured for their use. 

(7) To allocate or reapportion from the cotton being carried by 
the Governnrent under the loans, 1,000,000 bales to be manufac- 
tured into cotton bagging to be distributed to cotton farmers as 
an additional subsidy without charge for baling their 1939 cotton 
and cotton of subsequent years. 

(8) The retention of soil conservation payments as now made, 
pending the working out of a definite permanent plan for the future 
of cotton. 

(9) The allocation of cotton, in point of time, to comply with the 
time now required under the law for the sale thereof. 

(10) The pledging of the Government to a definite support of 
cotton production profitable to the cotton growers. 

(11) The protection of cotton growers, through a subsidy pay- 
ment increasing the selling price to 65 percent of the parity price 
of cotton, so that they may successfully compete with foreign 
growers and regain lost export markets. 

(12) The granting to cotton growers of the privilege of planting 
other money crops than cotton on surplus lands resulting from 
reduction of cotton acreage and not needed for production of feed 
and food crops for home consumption without imposing a penalty 
against compliance payments, as now done. 
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(13) The immediate payment to cotton farmers of all amount 
due for 1938 compliance, as was promised. 

(14) There is no one in the United States Department of Agri- 
culture whose primary interest is the promotion of the welfare of 
the cotton farmer. To remedy this condition, create an office of 
cotton commissioner in the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. It should be the commissioner’s duty to develop new uses 
and markets for cotton and to represent producers of cotton in 
developing farm programs. 

(15) In addition to finances otherwise available, that a sufficient 
fund be appropriated from the general funds of the Treasury and 
made available tc the Secretary of Agriculture to carry into effect 
this program here recommended, and that funds for agriculture 
be raised in the same manner that funds are raised for other Gov- 
ernment expenditures. 

(16) The formation in each House of Congress a bloc to advocate 
measures for the protection, encouragement, and support of the 
cotton both now and in the future. 


I think you will agree with me, Mr. Speaker, that this 
document contains a thorough and incisive analysis of the 
entire problem of cotton production and control, and I believe 
that this body will do well to study the suggestions contained 
therein with a view to formulating legislation that will restore 
cotton produced in this country to its former preeminence 
in the markets of the world. 

The program for domestic consumption should provide 
adequate allotment for the family needs, and the Government 
should stabilize the price of cotton to assure the American 
standard of living to our cotton farmers. 

The contents of this resolution and editorial, however, are 
worthy of our serious consideration. 





The Anthony Wayne Memorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 17, 1939 


ADDRESS BY ROSS S. LOCKRIDGE 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the RecorpD, I wish to insert an address by Ross S. 
Lockridge, beloved Indiana historian, author, and lecturer, 
recently delivered in my home city of Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Congress may soon be called upon to appropriate funds for 
the erection of a suitable memorial to that great soldier and 
brilliant American hero, Gen. Mad Anthony Wayne, whose 
glorious career was climaxed with the triumphant building 
of old Fort Wayne at the junction of the St. Marys, St. 
Joseph, and Maumee Rivers. 

Pursuant to House Joint Resolution 406, adopted on June 
10, 1937, a General Anthony Wayne Memorial Commission 
was appointed to formulate plans for designing and con- 
structing a permanent memorial to General Wayne at the 
scene of his great triumph. This commission wiil soon report 
its recommendations to Congress. 

Congress will have an opportunity to perform an immortal 
service to the Nation by authorizing the construction of a 
memorial to General Wayne which will instill forever in the 
human mind and public fancy the patriotic vision, courage, 
fortitude, and sacrifice of this great military hero. 

Had it not been for Wayne’s supreme exhibit of these com- 
mendable traits during his campaign 150 years ago, the 
Northwest Territory might now be in the hands of the 
Indians and English and possibly in the paws of Hitler. 

I urge my colleagues to consider these facts well, together 
with the following statements by Mr. Lockridge, when the 
subject of the Wayne memorial comes up for action before 
the House: 
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The Anthony Wayne Memcrial contemplates the erection of a | 


historic and patriotic shrine of continental proportions, if not in- 
deed of world-wide proportions. It will be a memorial to a great 
place, a great historic service, and a great personality. 

First. The place: 

It will be such a memorial as could not be fittingly erected at 


any other place on earth than in Fort Wayne, right where the old 








fort stood overlooking the place where the three rivers meet and 
where the old portage began. We are memorializing this unique 
spot. Here was the famous old Wabash-Maumee portage—a veri- 
table key to the continent—one of the most noted of its kind in 
the Western Hemisphere. Because of this great gateway, here 
where the three rivers meet, this was the site of the mighty Indian 
capital of the Miamis, old Kekionga. The shrine that we erect 
here will memorialize all those intrepid souls from the earliest 
days—the voyageurs, the explorers, black-robed missionaries, the 
traders, the trappers, the scouts, and the soldiers whose feet trod 
this old and famous way. Likewise it will memorialize those sim- 
ple children of nature, the proud Miami Indians, who lived hap- 
pily here and who made this one of the most interesting and 
significant historic spots in all America, in the earliest days of 
the coming of the white man. 


DEDICATED TO PATRIOTIC SERVICE 


Second. The service: 

Our memorial here will be a special shrine dedicated to a lofty 
conception of patriotic service for the establishment of American 
civilization and Government here, which had its origin in no less 
a person than George Washington. In 1785, just 2 years after the 
Revolution, and 2 years before the adoption of the ordinance of 
1787, for the government of this great old Northwest, which had 
been gloriously won by the Revolution, Washington pointed un- 
erringly to this spot as “a most important post for the Union.” He 
wanted it fortified and maintained as a strategic American strong- 
hold in the West. He never gave up that conception; and for 10 
years pursued his dauntless purpose here sending three armies to 
accomplish it. His vision was finally realized in the triumphant 
building of Fort Wayne by Anthony Wayne as a mighty continental 
unit in the saving of the old Northwest. 

Third. The man: 

We shall build here a great and enduring memorial to a brilliant 
American hero, Mad Anthony Wayne. Anthony Wayne was the 
beau ideal of the American soldier in a day when the service of 
the soldier was the highest possible form of public service—a day 
when civilization and freedom could not survive except through 
the sacrifice and heroism of soldiers such as Mad Anthony Wayne. 
He was one of the most colorful and interesting figures in all his- 
tery. Through his dramatic personality and his heroic deeds, the 
American mind and heart can be forever stimulated and our pride 
nobly nourished by contemplating the patriotic heritage of forti- 
tude, courage, and devotion to public duty which he left us. 

Wayne is the embodiment of the American Revolution—second 
only to Washington. And he brought the glorious aftermath of 
the American Revolution to Indiana soil right here; just as George 
Rogers Clark brought to Indiana soil at old Vincennes the glory of 
the American Revolution proper. In the same manner that 
Clark was the “conqueror” of the old Northwest, so Mad Anthony 
Wayne was the “savior” of the old Northwest. Wayne reached the 
climax of his great career right here, and he left his illustrious 
name forever here in the erection of the fort, which great Washing- 
ton maintained as one of the most cherished objectives for almost 
an entire decade. Clark’s achievement on Indiana soil has been 
immortalized by the magnificent memorial erected to him on the 
banks cf the Wabash in old Vincennes. It remains for us to erect 
a similar shrine for an equally worthy cause here in Fort Wayne in 
the name of Mad Anthony Wayne. 

NOT TIME FOR CONFUSION 


It seems to me that this is not the time for confusion over the 
details of just how this memorial is to be constructed. The all- 
important thing right now is to prove to America and to the world 
that we deserve the memorial. Vincennes succeeded in erecting a 
memorial, which has no superior of its kind in the world, because 
Vincennes went after it in exactly the same spirit that George 
Rogers Clark came across Illinois in the dead of winter in Feb- 
ruary 1779 and went after the British “hair-buyer general” in Fort 
Sackville at old Vincennes. We shall have to go after this Anthony 
Wayne Memorial in the same spirit just as Mad Anthony Wayne 
with his heroic legion went after the confederated forces of the 
Indians and the British at the Battle of Fallen Timbers in order to 
build his great fort here. The moving spirit of Anthony Wayne 
has been expressed in these words—in exactly the same words 
many, many times in letters written from battlefields throughout 
the Revolution. He said: 

“It is not in our power to command success but it is in our 
power to produce a conviction to the world that we deserve it.” 

Our Anthony Wayre Memorial here will be dedicated to those 
fundamental purposes. It will stir our memories with golden 
deeds of the past. It will restore our faith in American institu- 
tions and will stimulate and encourage all those lofty impulses by 
which we shall be inspired to make our civilization permanent. 
Thus our great memorial will meet the needs of America and of 
the world, as well as of Fort Wayne. 

NOT FOR FORT WAYNE ONLY 


We have no right to ask the American Congress to erect a me- 
morial here fitted only to the wants and needs of Fort Wayne. 
Washington didn’t send three armies here just for the benefit of 
the locality of Fort Wayne. Anthony Wayne didn’t drill his heroic 
legionnaires and lead them gailantly for more than 2 years just 
to leave his glorious name in this spot for the benefit only of this 
place. He rendered a continental service for the good of all man- 
kind for all time, and surely our Anthony Wayne Memorial should 
partake of that universal character. 

It will be genuinely symbolical. Thus it will be viewed and 
shared for centuries to come by the hundreds of thousands of 
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appreciative human beings from all over the world who may look 
upon it year by year. 

I congratulate most heartily this Penrose Wayne Chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution upon your splendid oppor- 
tunity and your fine service on behalf of the Anthony Wayne 


Memorial. 


Workers’ Alliance of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 17, 1939 


LETTER AND AFFIDAVIT OF DAVID LASSER, NATIONAL 
PRESIDENT, WORKERS’ ALLIANCE OF AMERICA 





Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following letter and 
affidavit of David Lasser, national president of the Workers’ 


Alliance of America: 
WorKERS ALLIANCE OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., February 15, 1939. 
Hon. Vrro MARCANTONIO, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN MaRCANTONIO: Because we know of your keen 
interest in the problems of the unemployed and in the preservation 
of the rights of all citizens, we believe you will be interested in the 
facts with respect to the controversy which has arisen between the 
Workers’ Alliance and Mr. LYLE H. Boren, a Member of the House 
of Representatives, from Oklahoma. 

On pages 1999-93 of the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp of February 14, 
Congressman Boren, of Oklahoma, presents an alleged transcript of 
a conversation between the Congressman and myself on February 9. 

I am enclosing herewith a notarized affidavit in which I have de- 
clared under oath that— 

First, there was no one in his office but Congressman BorEn and 
myself during the hour that we spent together on February 9. 
The Congressman did not state or in any way indicate that he 
wished to have a stenographer present to take a transcript of our 
conversation. My first knowledge of such a transcript was when 
I received a copy from Congressman ‘BorEN. 

ocondly, the alleged transcript of Congressman Boren is defi- 
nitely not an accurate record of our conversation. There are a 
number of changes, both in his actual words and in my own, in a@ 
number of important places, giving an entirely different meaning 
to the words we spoke. 

I am sending this affidavit to you in the interests of truth and 
common decency. As I have indicated in the affidavit, the alleged 
transcript could have been taken only by means of a dictaphone or 
some hidden device—a procedure which decent Americans find 
reprehensible and which we associate with dictator nations. 

I have also indicated in my affidavit that if the Congressman 
had suggested that a stenographer be present, I would have gladly 
agreed to have someone make a truthful account of our actually 
spoken words. 

It seems to me that these actions on the part of Congressman 
Boren—the method by which he procured the alleged transcript 
of our conversation, his boldly changing the original conversation 
so that it does not give an accurate account of our conversation, 
his threat to politically control the employment on the W. P. A. 
program in his district in Oklahoma—a serious threat to demo- 
cratic procedure is involved. 

It is our opinion that Congressman Boren’s remarks in the 
extension are not only grossly untrue, insofar as they relate to the 
Workers’ Alliance of America and its policies, but that they are an 
incitement to lynch violence. I refer, for example, to the following 
statement (p. 1991): “I want to urge the people of Oklahoma and 
other States to send these carpetbagger Communists back where 
they came from when they invade our States to organize.” 

Congressman Boren has made clear that he reserves to himsel 
the right to determine who is a Communist and who is entitled to 
civil liberties under the Constitution and the Bill of Rights. He, 
who so proudly proclaims that he believes in the American Consti- 
tution, wants the American Constitution to be repudiated by mob 
and lynch violence. In this he shows himself not only opposed to 
the Workers’ Alliance but opposed to all labor. 

In our opinion, a Member of Congress who swears to uphold the 
Censtitution of the United States is violating his oath when he 
advocates illegal measures which would deprive any citizen of the 
United States of the rights guaranteed under the Constitution. 

Let me make another thing clear. Congressman Boren, in his 
extension of remarks, charges that the Workers’ Alliance wants to 
deprive American citizens of their right to work on W. P. A. while 
seeking to have aliens employed. This is untrue. The Workers’ 
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Alliance of America believes that every person who has set up per- 
manent residence in this country should become an American citi- 
zen and swear to uphold our Constitution and form of government. 
We believe that where people have been unable because of economic 
circumstances to complete their citizenship they should be given 
every encouragement to do so. We opposed the provision of Con- 
gressman Boren that only American citizens be employed on the 
program because it would have made it necessary for the 3,000,000 
people on the program to produce either birth certificates or citi- 
zenship papers. Congress was in agreement with the reason for 
our opposition and did later change the Boren amendment to 
modify its unworkable features. 

We believe in making good American citizens of the aliens within 
our country by doing everything possible to encourage them to be- 
come citizens. We are definitely opposed to any attempt to stir up 
hatreds in America, as between those who were born on this soil 
and those who were born abroad and are willing to accept the duties 
and responsibilities of American citizenship. We are also concerned 
that the native-born children of aliens shall know that America 
wants of them the duties and responsibilities of citizenship and will 
give them in return an opportunity to share in our national life. 

On the basis of decency, sportsmanship, and fair play, which is 
a definitely American creed, I hope you can make it possible for 
an accurate and truthful account of what transpired between Con- 
gressman BorEN and myself to be made available to the Members 
of Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davin Lasser, National President. 





TATEMENT MADE BY DAVID LASSER, NATIONAL PRESIDENT OF THE WORKERS’ 
ALLIANCE OF AMERICA, AT WASHINGTON, D. C., FEBRUARY 15, 1939 


A newspaper clipping from an Oklahoma paper was called to my 
attention on about February 7. This clipping cited a letter written 
by Congressman LYLE H. Boren, of Oklahoma, to the State W. P. A. 
administrator of Oklahoma, in which the Congressman declared 
that he believed members of the Workers’ Alliance should not be 
given supervisory positions on W. P. A. As one reason for this, 
Congressman Boren declared that the Workers’ Alliance is a “com- 
munistic” organization. 

On February 9 I went to see Congressman Boren at his office in 
order to correct his misconceptions about our organization and to 
determine why he was trying to influence the W. P. A. administrator 
of Cklahoma as to whom he should or should not employ. 

I spent about an hour in Congressman Boren’s office talking to 
him. During our discussion there was no one in the room but the 
Congressman and myself. Neither Congressman Boren nor myself 
made any records of our verbatim conversation. 

On February 11 I received a letter from Congressman Boren, dated 
February 9, reading as follows: “I am enclosing herewith copy of our 
conversation as taken by one of my secretaries this morning. I 
thought you might want this record for your files.” 

At no time during our conversation did Congressman Boren 
indicate that he wished to have a transcript made of our conver- 
sation. The door to his outer office was closed. Therefore it was 
impossible for anyone to have overheard our conversation unless a 
dictaphone or some similar instrument was in operation. 

I wish to state that if the Congressman had indicated that he 
wished to have a stenographer in the room to take a verbatim 
transcript of our conversation, I would have been happy to agree, 
for, of course, I said nothing to him that I would not state publicly. 

In the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD of February 14, in connection with 
the extension of remarks by Congressman Boren, there appears the 
following: “Transcript of conversation between Hon. LYLE H. Boren, 
of Oklahoma, and Mr. David Lasser, president, Workers’ Alliance, 
February 9, 1939.” 

This alleged transcript is not accurate. It has obviously been 
rewritten, with several important parts of our conversation either 
deleted or changed. 

I desire to give a few examples. 

1. Cungressman Boren declared to me that he wanted to stop the 
growth of the Workers’ Alliance because he was afraid it might 
grow to the point where it could influence his actions. This state- 
ment does not appear in Congressman Boren’s alleged transcript. 

2. Congressman Boren declared that he got most of his infor- 
mation about the Workers’ Alliance from Mr. Walter Stcele, of the 
National Republic, a Fascist or semi-Fascist organization. Mr. 
Steele has been definitely linked with the Silver Shirts. This state- 
ment does not appear, either. 

8. Congressman BoreEN definitely declared he would see to it that 
Republicans, as well as Workers’ Alliance members, would not get 
supervisory positions on W. P. A. in his congressional district. A 
distorted version of his statement appears in the alleged transcript 
when he quotes himself as saying: “It is my personal opinion that 
since this is a Democrat program it should be administered by 
Democrats.” 

4. I told Congressman Boren that the Workers’ Alliance is not 
controlled by or dictated to or influenced by the Communist Party, 
or any other political party. This statement does not appear in 
the alleged transcript. Instead, he has me make another state- 
ment giving an entirely different meaning, as follows, “but, of 
course, we are no more communistic than we are Democrats.” 

5. Congressman BorEN has me declare, “Don’t you believe in a 
democratic country—that a fellow is entitled to believe in com- 
munism if he wants to?” I did not make this statement. I did 
state that the law of the land prohibits discrimination against 
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people on W. P. A. because of their political beliefs; that the Work- 
ers’ Alliance, also, does not discriminate against people because of 
their political beliefs; that we judge the members of our organiza- 
tion simply on the basis of their adherence to our principles, con- 
stitution, and bylaws, and that in doing this we are carrying out 
the spirit of the laws governing employment on relief programs. 

These are a few of the inaccuracies in the so-called transcript of 
Congressman Boren. 

In a number of other places, statements made by both of us have 
been changed from their original position in the conversation so 
that they appear out of context. 

I desire further to declare that the Workers’ Alliance of America 
believes in our democratic form of government and in the American 
Constitution. We are definitely and categorically opposed to any 
and every attempt to destroy our democratic form of government 
or to take away our democratic liberties. We are definitely opposed 
to dictatorship. We love our country and we stand ready to de- 
fend it and its institutions from any attack which would seek to 
take away our freedom and democratic liberties. 

Davin LASSER, 
National President, Workers’ Alliance of America. 
District of Columbia, ss: 

Subscribed and sworn to by David Lasser in this District on this 
15th day of February 1939. 

Given under my hand and Official seal. . 
W. T. Kerroor, Jr. 


TRANSCRIPT OF TELEPHONE CONVERSATION BETWEEN CONGRESSMAN MARC=- 
ANTONIO AND CONGRESSMAN BOREN, OF OKLAHOMA, FEBRUARY 16, 1939 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Hello, Congressman Boren, this is Congress- 
man MARCANTONIO, of New York. 

Mr. Boren. Yes; how are you? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Today I offered to put into the REcorp a letter, 
as well as a sworn statement from Mr. Lasser, and Congressman 
Fappis objected on the ground that you were not on the floor. 
This is Just my opinion. I think it is fair play that his version 
be put in the Recorp. At the same time, I would like to show it 
to you first. I will send it down to you by messenger, and will 
you get it to me before the House convenes tomorrow, so that if you 
have no objection you may so state, so that I may state to the 
Speaker that you have no objection? 

Mr. BorEN. I will be glad to do that. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I will send my boy right down. 

Mr. Boren. This is Congressman Boren. I have written you a 
little note. I was going to drop it in the mails to you. Do you 
want me to send it up? Here’s my attitude. Of course, I think the 
statement is utterly ridiculous, but, on the other hand, I won’t 
object to putting it in if you don’t want me to do so. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I simply feel this man should have an oppor- 
tunity to defend himself. This material which was put in the 
Recorp reflects on him, and he wants to defend himself. I think he 
should be given this opportunity. That is my attitude. 

Mr. Boren. The history of it is this: The only reason I put it in 
the Recorp was because he released a three-page letter in the press, 
which letter, you know, I also put in the Recorp, because I wanted 
the accurate record. But I personally would object to it if it was 
material on some other member, so I will not object to it since it 
affects me personally. I will send this material back to you if you 
will be in your office for a few minutes. , 





Lincoln Day Address 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY O. WOODRUFF 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 17, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. HERBERT HOOVER 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I include the following 
address of Hon. Herbert Hoover at the Lincoln Day banquet 
in New York: 

Every year at this time Americans express gratitude for the birth 


of Abraham Lincoln. Recently both Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Browder 
have claimed him as a founder of their faiths. I was under the 
impression he was a Republican. 


But Abraham Lincoln towered far above political partisanship. 
He rests in the hearts of the American people not as a politician 
but as a great American who died fighting for the most precious of 
American possessions—the liberty of men. 

During the past month those temporarily in control of the Gov- 
ernment have expressed their views upon the state of the Union. 
Tonight in many assemblies over the Nation you will hear views 
on it from the party of Lincoln. 
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Eighty years ago if an observer could have looked down on this 
Republic from the high stratosphere he would have seen a nation 
sadly divided and confused. It was a Nation professing liberty yet 
holding millions of slaves. It was furiously debating property 
rights, States’ rights, decisions of the courts, and secession. 

But high above all this din and confusion Lincoln heard the 
supreme chord of all human emotions—the liberty of men. In 
the triumph of that deepest of all moral and spiritual issues the 
old discords sank away. With that renewed inspiration from Abra- 
ham Lincoln this Nation marched on to a glorious progress un- 
paralleled in the history of mankind. 

SEES THE NATION CONFUSED 

Today if the observer in the high stratosphere were to look 
down on this Republic he would find a people more sadly divided 
and confused than at any time since Lincoln's time. He would 
see the torch of human liberty dimming on every continent. 

He would find the richest and most powerful Nation in the 
world confused by its own inventions; disordered in its economic 
life; hurt by the weakening of private and public morals; arming 
from fear of foreign violence; discouraged by vast destitution in a 
land of plenty; frustrated by failure of age-old panaceas. He 
would find strange doctrines of class struggle, of personal power, of 
extravagance, of debt, and of hate. He would see our Nation still 
professing liberty yet pursuing ideas which limit and endanger the 
liberty of men. 

Yet nonetheless again today above all this din and discourage- 
ment rises that same supreme chord of all human emotions—the 
liberty of men. 

Three months ago this observer might have despaired of us. 
But today he would see flashes of light. He would find that 
Americans have by the ballot again spoken their demand that the 
safeguards of liberty be maintained. The people have restored 
much independence to the Congress. They have returned to office 
men who fought stanchly for the independence of the courts. 
They have lifted to leadership many young, vigorous Governors 
and backed them with high-minded legislatures. The people have 
proved that elections cannot be controlled by Government subsidies. 

Today this observer would see another ray of light through all 
this confusion. He would see the people steadily forcing a clarifi- 
cation of national thought. Those who adhere to the traditional 
liberalism upon which the Republic was founded and which 
Lincoln sustained are crowding away from the pseudo-liberalism 
of the New Deal. 

That philosophy of conscious or unconscious left wingers is stead- 
ily and openly unfolding itself. It becomes visible as a mixture of 
coercion, collectivism, and lust for personal power poured into the 
American system of free men. And it mortgages the next gen- 
eration to pay for it. Anyway, their new system is satisfying 
enough to receive the illuminating support of the Communist front 
and their fellow travelers. 

Here indeed is a paradox. The Republican Party has become the 
conservative party in the sense of preserving true liberalism. 

The spirit of true liberalism is to create free men; it is not the 
coercion of men. True liberalism is found not in striving to spread 
bureaucracy and personal power but in striving to set bounds to 
it. And it is equally certain that we can no more have private eco- 
nomic power without checks and balances than we can have polit- 
ical power without checks and balances. Either one leads to 
coercion. True liberalism seeks freedom from both bureaucracy 
and private privilege in the confident belief that without such 
freedom the pursuit of other blessings is in vain. 

NOT LINCOLN’S FORMULA 

Whatever this New Deal system is, it is certain that it did not 
come from Abraham Lincoln. 

The President in his last message on the state of the Union 
made a moving appeal for unity in the people. But the acerbities 

of the times were not much allayed when a few days later at 
the Jackson Day dinner he smote the to-be-purged Democrats with 
hints to get out of his party. That was more of a mustard plaster 
than an ointment of unity. 

Then Mr. Roosevelt took in still more ground of combat when 
he observed: “Does anyone maintain that the Republican Party 
from 1868 to 1938 was the party of Abraham Lincoln?” He excepts 
possibly his own fifth cousin. He seems to wish to purge the 
Republican Party also. He ought to read the views of Theodore 
Roosevelt on such policies as his. But the President of all the 
people did not add to the happy chemistry of national unity with 
this smear on the political faith of half the people. Certainly Mr. 
Roosevelt’s formula of appeasement does not follow Mr. Lincoln’s 
method of “with malice toward none; with charity for all.” 

When the great spirit of Abraham Lincoln looks through the 
long corridor of time upon the party he founded he sees that from 
the day of his passing on the torch until the last day of the Re- 
publican Party in office it held aloft the light of inalienable lib- 
erties of men. And he knows that party never deviated from the 
Constitution which he fought to preserve, either in letter or in 
spirit. And he sees the Union he preserved under adherence to 
these principles grow to the greatest nation on the earth. 

HOLDS HIS PARTY BEGAN REGULATION 


He would witness a people constantly confronted with new 
human problems which were the very product of their own free- 


dom and progress. 
Mr. Lincoln would not be fooled by the notion that economic 


righteousness and social good burst upon the world with the New 
Deal. 

















He would see that a generation after his time, when big corpora- 
tions and mass production entered national life, it was the Repub- 
lican Party that first established the concept that business must 
be regulated by government if the freedom of men was to be pre- 
served. Indeed, it was the Republican Party that first initiated 
regulation against monopoly and business abuse in the States. 
Over the last 50 years it created 7 out of the 10 great Federal 
regulating agencies of today. It was Republicans who created the 
income and estate taxes, that fortunes might not accumulate so 
as to oppress the Nation and that there might be relief of tax 
burdens upon the poor. 

Abraham Lincoln would have watched anxiously when the growth 
of humanitarianism began to press upon government. And he 
would have seen it was Republican State administrations that first 
created the limitation of hours for women, that started the aboli- 
tion of child labor, that initiated workmen’s compensation acts, 
State old-age pensions, mothers’ pensions, public health, and a 
score of other social reforms. It was Republican national adminis- 
trations that first brought these problems into national scope. It 
was they who first proposed the Federal amendment to abolish 
child labor, who first restricted immigration, who first declared the 
right of collective bargaining through the creation of the mediation 
board, who first established national public-health service. It was 
Republicans fighting for morals in government who established 
and in every administration strengthened civil service. 


CITES REPUBLICAN POLICIES 


Mr. Lincoln would not be fooled that the New Deal first dis- 
covered conservation and public works to benefit the people. It 
was Republicans who first built up every single one of the great 
Federal policies dealing with these problems. All over this Nation 
are parks, forests, mineral reservations, irrigation districts, navi- 
gable rivers, harbors, great bridges and canals, all the initiative of 
Republican administrations. The New Deal has added a few per- 
cent to the area or totals. And they have charged them to the next 
generation. 

It was Republicans, following Mr. Lincoln’s own platform pledge, 
who held protection to workers from foreign standards of living by 
tariffs and sought to hold the home market for farmers against 
peasant labor abroad. 

Lincoln would have Seen it was a Republican administration 
which first announced the responsibility of government aid in time 
of great depression. When the Federal Reserve System, admirably 
added by Democrats, failed to meet the storm of 1929, it was a 
Republican administration which again proposed drastic banking 
reform. It was Republicans who, pending such reforms, created 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the home loan banks, the 
agricultural credit banks, and brought the strength of the Gov- 
ernment to protect savings and homes and insurance policies of all 
the people. 

FIRST ORGANIZED RELIEF IN 1930 

Mr. Lincoln would have witnessed a Republican administration 
in 1930 the first to announce the national obligation that no Amer- 
ican through no fault of his own should go hungry or cold, and 
first to organize Nation-wide relief for the unemployed. And it 
organized relief in a fashion which excluded corruption, waste, 
and demoralization of community responsibility. And it is high 
time to return to a system that does not play politics with human 
misery. 

And Republicans discovered one thing 80 years ago which the New 
Deal has not rediscovered yet. That is, the greatest gift of govern- 
ment to the ill fed, ill housed, and ill clothed is fidelity to govern- 
ment obligation, less taxes, a balanced budget, and a convertible 
gold currency. 

And Mr. Lincoln would observe that all these years it was Re- 
publicans who held to the system of free enterprise which, while it 
had weaknesses, yet produced the highest standards of living known 
in any nation in the history of the world. And it is the New Deal 
destruction of that energy, enterprise, and productivity which to- 
day imperils all the humanitarian work of these 80 years. 

We followers of Lincoln lay no claim that the Republican Party, 
or any other party, has always been perfect. It has at times 
sorrowed many of us by its lag in prompt action and its faulty 
action. And we likewise credit the Democratic Party with great 
service in years gone by. 

One thing is sure. With the millions of Americans with faith 
in this party and with the task now laid upon it to restore liberty 
in this land, it is certain that the spirit of Abraham Lincoln has 
not joined the New Deal. 

RISE OF YOUTH AIDS PARTY 


But the high points of achievement of a political party have two 
values. They are proof of its fidelity to principles of this Republic. 
They are proof of its ability to find methods within these principles 
which meet the scene which changes with the progress of invention 
and new ideas. After all, a party is only an instrumentality for 
future service. The first chore of a political party out of power 
is corrective opposition. The oxygen of representative government 
is exposure of the witchery of half-truth and the curb of arrogant 
and extreme action. Its other great duty is to present to the 
country a program of reform and forward action. 

With our reinforced leadership in new Governors and in Congress 
we are strengthened to these purposes. New vigor and courage 
have come to us by the rise of youth in our party. 

The points of opposition and programs for the future are rising 
daily from county and State organizations, from our youth and 
women’s organizations, from our Republican leaders, and our pro- 
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gram committee. I have made it my business to study these ex- 
pressions diligently. And I can say at once there has never been 
a time in the history of the party when in major questions there 
is such unity as there is today. We may differ among ourselves as 
to details. We may differ in expression. But we stick together in 
principle. We are engaged in no purges of honest men. 


PEOPLE DEMAND NEW EMANCIPATION 


These many statements of Republican purpose unswervingly de- 
mand that moral standards in public and private life be regenerated; 
that humanitarian action be sanely advanced; that economic pro- 
ductivity be restored; that thrift be reenthroned as a national vir- 
tue; that private enterprise be sustained and regulated to prevent 
abuse; that personal liberty be safeguarded; that representative 
government be purified; that peace be maintained. 

And the methods they propose are based on sanity, common 
sense, and constructive action. 

What the everyday people of America want is not labels or slogans, 
either imported or domestic. They demand emancipation from 
coercion and taxes and a restoration of their jobs. 

Now that you have for once heard a few words favorable to the 
Republican Party, let me add a few words about the New Deal. 
The President has introduced us to the seventh New Deal since 
1932. It is also the most expensive one. The new gamble with 
the fate of a people presents some startling features. We have 
need of bold debate today as never before. 

I wish here to applaud the President’s grasp of one hint from the 
election. That is the demand that the Congress be independent. 
The spirit of his acceptance, however, reminds me of the small boy 
who took the clock to pieces. When reprimanded, he suddenly 
turned on his dad and said, “If that is the way you feel, then you 
put the thing together. I want to play with my soldiers.” 


PASSED PERICD OF EXPERIMENTS 


We also are grateful for the President’s assurance that we have 
passed the period of experiments and should now be free to invigor- 
ate the processes of recovery. This is comforting, and it confirms 
our belief that millions of our people have had to stand aside for 
6 years in unemployment and destitution to make way for ill-fated 
experiments. 

The country may therefore now take up its greatest humanitarian 
task—that is, to restore 10,000,000 to jobs, revive a paralyzed agri- 
culture, and thereby really relieve 20,000,000 destitute; and that 
task must not be obscured by proposals of entanglement abroad. 

The President’s solution of this problem is that the Government 
spend on a still larger scale. These nine billion expenditures and 
a promise of fifty billion debt are the most startling Budget pro- 
posals ever laid befcre the American people in peacetime. 

I have felt some anxiety for the punctuation points. They are 
living a sad and hectic life wandering around among regimented 
cyphers trying to find some of the old places they used to know. 
I fear that, like the administration, they are moving steadily to 
the left. 

An ancient statesman advised that the art of politics was to find 
new names for policies that had become unpopular. Mr. Lincoln 
would probably have phrased this as the art of fooling part of the 
people a little longer. So today I suppose we ought to be more 
cheerful when we know that national spending and deficits have 
become “investing in prosperity.” Extravagance with other people’s 
money is shifted from a sin to a virtue. The President in his last 
message described some new schools of thought. In fact, several of 
them. In them all songs of economic hallucination substitute for 
the brutal clang of the cash register. 

The first grade of this high school of economic romance teaches 
that we should get back to eighty billions of yearly national in- 
come, which we once enjoyed under Republican administrations. 
We are grateful that the New Deal adopts Republican attainments 
as the ideal. But the President says that inasmuch as our present 
income is only sixty billions, we only have to spend as if we had 
eighty billions in order to lift ourselves up to the Republican level. 
As the ancient prospector said, “There ain’t no gold in them rain- 
bows.” That eighty billion national income under Republican ad- 
ministration was due to the people spending their own money, not 
in taxes but on reproductive enterprises, creating new jobs for 
men. 

The next higher grade of this new school of budgetary magic 
seeks to hide these gigantic expenditures by claiming Government 
loans and public works are investments. On the basis of this hallu- 
cination, my administration would have shown a surplus of two 
billion. In fact, the Budget of all administrations for 70 years, 
except the war years, would have shown a surplus. We would have 
had such an accumulated surplus today that we would have to 
build a vacuum to hold it. 

The recoverable loans are a relief to the taxpayer, but public 
works are not a monetary asset to the Government. They are 
the clothes the Nation wears. And they wear out. They only in 
small degree increase the earning power of the people. Public 
works and public buildings have social value. But as assets with 
which to relieve taxpayers they are about as useful as liabilities on 
a balance sheet. And I trust the time off for precinct work by the 
W. P. A. is not included as an offset to the national debt. 

CHALLENGES NEW DEAL FIGURES 

The New Deal’s third grade of economic make-believe teaches 
that the entire debt of our national economic system, public and 
private together, is not larger tceday than it was in 1929. But that 
is not all the truth. Public debt is paying fora dead horse. Private 
debt is buying a live one. 
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They finally graduate from this school of high finance with the 
valedictory that expenses cannot be reduced. And this in the face 
of the fact that yearly for 10 years prior to the New Deal, on their 
basis of accounts and excepting loans since recovered, the expendi- 
tures were 3.5 billions instead of 9 billions. But that was Re- 
publicans. 

I should like to see a new school established with some home 
truths for its curriculum. That school would say that to restore 
jobs and agriculture the fear of men of their Government and the 
shackles and taxes upon their energies must be removed in order 
that freemen may have hope and confidence in the future. 

That school would say that most of the New Deal measures can 
be lived down, improved, cured, or reformed, but that these mcne- 
tary and financial policies may defeat the Nation. 

That school would say that some day all this will have to be paid 
for. If it be through taxes, men and women will be handing their 
wages to the Government instead of buying things for their own 
betterment. 

Nor is that the most important consequence it should teach. 
That school would say one of the deadly causes of destruction to 
20 democracies in 20 years has been Government spending and 
inflation. Mr. Roosevelt says “this generation has a rendezvous 
with destiny.” The most probable spot for that rendezvous today 
is inflation. When this generation has gone up that alley, it will 
find freedom has gone and our rendezvous will be with a full-sized 
dictator. 

CUSTODIANS OF LINCOLN’S TORCH 

In conclusion, let me again say that this Republic is founded on 
inalienable liberties. It is dedicated to the dignity and personality 
of individual men and women. It is consecrated to truth, justice, 
tolerance, and mercy. These liberties and obligations are insepa- 
rable. If political freedom, intellectual freedom, or economic free- 
dom are, any one of them, undermined, all the others will fall. 

These high purposes of this Nation are being undermined by the 
policies now pursued at home and by alien theories from abroad. 
The first great mission of the Republican Party is the preservation 
of these principles. 

Today economic progress is being paralyzed. That destruction 
is the destruction of social progress. The imperious necessity of 
America is to restore economic productivity and thereby jobs for 
men. That alone can support our humanitarian aspirations. For 
social progress in care of the aged, the young, the ill-fed, the ill- 
clad, the ill-housed there must be parallel economic strength. Eco- 
nomic restoration is the second great mission of the Republican 
Party. 

We do not want to become entangled in another World War 
abroad. The third great mission of the Republican Party is peace 
for America. 

We are the living custodians of the torch which fell from the 
hand of Abraham Lincoln. We may again rekindle the heart and 
mind of America with the glow of hope and promise for the future. 
Never since Lincoln has a political party faced such an opportunity 
for a service to a great people. 


President George Washington’s Emphasis on Re- 
ligion Seems Most Pertinent Today With Our 
Tributes to the Dead Pontiff, Pius XI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 17, 1939 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, it was 
particularly pleasing to me to have this House on both sides 
of the aisles give such unstinted support to the resolution of 
mine in memory of Pope Pius XI. Of all countries in the 
world this one of ours has been most tolerant toward all 
religions and has ever been willing to pay homage and respect 
to superlative leaders in all faiths. 

President George Washington in his farewell address per- 
haps showed the way with these passages as models for all 
time: 

Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political pros- 


perity, religion and morality are indispensable supports. In vain 
would that man claim the tribute of patriotism who should labor 


to subvert these great pillars of human happiness, these firmest | 


of the duties of men and citizens. The mere politician, 
the pious man, ought to respect and cherish them. A 
volume could not trace all their connections with private and pub- 
lic felicity. Let it simply be asked, Where is the security for 
property, for reputation, for life, if the sense of religious obligation 
desert the oaths which are the instruments of investigation in 
courts of justice? And let us with caution indulge the supposition 


props 


equally with 
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that morality can be maintained without religion. Whatever may 
be conceded to the influence of refined education on minds of 
peculiar structure, reason, and experience both forbid us to expect 
ee ae morality can prevail in exclusion of religious 
principle. 

It is substantially true that virtue of morality is a necessary spring 
of popular government. The rule, indeed, extends with more or less 
force to every species of free government. Who, that is a sincere 
friend to it, can look with indifference upon attempts to shake the 
foundation of the fabric? Promote, then, as an object of primary 
importance, institutions for the general diffusion of knowledge. In 
proportion, as the structure of a government gives force to public 
opinion, it is essential that public opinion should be enlightened. 

The speech by the Father of his Country and a modern 
counterpart by the President of the United States in his mes- 
sage to Congress where he stressed the need for religion, 
democracy, and international good faith are evidences of the 
need for religion and divine guidance in the body politic. 

The death of Pope Pius XI has taken a world figure of his- 
teric proportions, one whose passing means the end of a 
leadership that has few equals in modern annals. Fortified 
mentally by scholarship and diplomatic zeal and equipped 
physically with robust health, his love of the outdoors and 
especially mountain climbing must appeal to all healthy, virile 
Americans. 

Withal, he was superbly modest and balanced. His tireless 
efforts with his phenomenal command of languages demanded 
a longer day than most men. That day began at 5:30, and 
into it he crowded a full life. 

He exhibited Gallilean forbearance in the face of difficulties 
that most men could not surmount. “Love your enemies, do 
good to them that hate you.” He lived that admonition, for 
his goal was the goal of the Scriptures— 


If it be possible, as much as is in you, have peace with all men. 


He was realistic, for he concluded pacts with countries some 
of which were not of his faith. He was most solicitous for 
protection of minorities, and from his treaties has come surest 
protection for the minorities of his faith scattered throughout 
the world. 

His fight for the solemnity and dignity of a moral code in 
a world torn by forgetfulness and even malice has done much 
to temper the onward spread of educated intelligence devoid 
of moral principles. Certainly his great encyclicals are docu- 
ments of liberalism. 

No man was fairer. He exalted the principle of audi 
alteram partem to the highest virtue. His problems were 
infinite—the countless holocausts of Russia’s gigantic up- 
heaval, its twin counterparts in Mexico and Spain, the 
awful horror of the blood lusts of Bela Kun, the forceful 
movements of the rising sun of Japan, the fierce changes in 
Italy amid the early days of chaos, France’s policy of re- 
venge, Germany’s emergence from under that heel and her 
subsequent days of conflict with the world and the papacy. 
His children had suffered the Knout, the gallows, and even 
Siberian exile in the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 

In world affairs perhaps nothing caught his attention and 
engaged his sense of the dramatic and his love of adventure 
as the struggies then of Marshall Josef Pilsudski triumph- 
ing over prison starvation and execution for his country, 
fortified by the military endorsement of General Weygand, 
One of France’s three greatest military geniuses. The Polish 
hero, the incarnation of Polish nationalism, stood athwart 
the “red” menace from the north. The late Pope had been 
sent there by his superiors, and his efforts in behalf of Polish 
nationalism will never be forgotten. 

Never in history did religious zeal, faith, and courage play 
so great a part in a nation’s defense. The mysticism in 
Pilsudski summoned his own strength to impart to his fol- 
lowers a belief in another “miracle of the Marne.” He cre- 
ated the inspiring belief in a new “miracle to be of the 
Vistula.” 

The “red” forces were within 6 miles of Warsaw when the 
inspired Pilsudski attacked them in the flank and in the 
rear. The tremendous onrush of his own enthusiasm and 
the fighting qualities of his men made the strategy superbly 
successful. The day was won and Pope Pius XI breathed a 
sigh of intense relief as well as enjoyed the breath of one 








who was a witness of superlative courage under tremendous 
odds. 

The Catholic Curia with its fount of leadership in Pope 
Pius fought the “red” menace because of its materialistic 
base, for its doctrine of class warfare; and its attack on pri- 
vate property went against the doctrines of the church. Cer- 
tainly the Catholic viewpoint on property is that the right to 
own private property, including the means of production, is 
derived from nature and not from the state. That means that 
the state cannot abolish private property, though its limits 
may be defined, and under certain cases the state may reserve 
to itself greater restrictions if events are endangering the 
public welfare. Pope Pius firmly pushed this view with its 
obvious exceptions in hydroelectric power stations, public 
utilities, and munitions of war. But none opposed more 
strongly than he the nationalization of all the means of 
production. 

Pope Pius XI superbly merits the promise of Matthew— 


Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called sons of God. 





Why No Blimps? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DOW W. HARTER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 15, 1939 


Mr. HARTER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, while H. R. 3791 
contains a provision authorizing the Secretary of War to 
equip and maintain the Air Corps with such number of air- 
ships and free and captive balloons as he may determine to 
be necessary for training purposes, no mention of the utility 
and serviceability of the blimp or nonrigid airship was made 
during the House debate and discussion leading to the pas- 
sage of the bill. 

It is a matter of official record that the small nonrigid 
airship, commonly called the blimp, was of tremendous value 
for coastal defense, coastal patrol duty, mine destruction, and 
antisubmarine work during the World War. A nonrigid 
airship of this type has been seen by all of us for one flies 
nearly continuously over the city of Washington. 

Commander T. G. W. Settle, United States Navy, is one 
of our great balloonists and has made several historic flights, 
including one into the stratosphere. His recent articles ap- 
pearing in the February 1939 issue of the United States Naval 
Institute Proceedings, “Why No Blimps?” is most interesting 
and enlightening. I quote the commander’s article: 

[From the United States ae Proceedings of February 
WHY NO BLIMPS? 
(By Commander T. G. W. Settle, United States Navy) 


The blimp (nonrigid airship) has the dubious honor of occupy- 
ing the “forgotten ships” niche in the present-day Navy’s museum 
of ship types. This niche has previously been tenanted by the 
airplane, the submarine, the torpedo boat, the ironclad, and so on 
back to the days of antiquity when eminent brows were lifted at 
the revolutionary idea of introducing sail into the oared navies. 
The blimp currently shares its niche with the rigid (Zeppelin) 
airship; but since the latter is bigger and therefore presumably 
better able to look out for itself, this brief plea for the “halt and 
the lame” is in behalf of the blimp alone. 

Following are general statistics of British blimps in the latter 
part of the 1914-18 war, that is, from June 1917 to October 1918, 
inclusive: 


(a) Average number of ships in service_._.----------- 56 
eo i a ge | an 9, 059 
(6). Teens eee OF GNCONS on eine amewcsocnnce 2,210 
(a) ‘Tose. S- ours. UnGer Way... 2. tn 59, 703.5 
(e) Total ship-miles steamed__......................... 1, 496, 006 
ee I I ces cei cae niceicien ss cicinimnie taco erin aseomerinn nian 134 
Ne UN ac ts ean cnet en deepen ince 73 
eI WN ro co spac arene eno nent 49 
(i) Submarines attacked (by gunfire or bombs) ------ 27 


“turned over” to surface craft for 


Of these, 21 
attack. 


“subs” were 
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Germany, France, and the United States operated numbers of 
blimps. No blimp-escorted convoy was attacked by a submarine. 
German Zeppelin bombing raids linger in the public mind, but these 
were less than 15 percent of German airship (Zeppelin and blimp) 
activities. Zeppelin patrolling of the North Sea and Parseva 
(blimp) patrolling of the German coasts on the North Sea and 
Baltic were of inestimable value and facilitated keeping the High 
Seas Fleet intact and ready for a fleet action. 

Shortly after the armistice the British NS-—11, with a gross lift 
of about 10 tons, carried out an endurance flight of 101 hours under 
way. (The NS class was slightly larger than our present K class.) 

Obviously blimps were of value in 1914-18; no power would have 
expended the effort indicated in the above figures on a type unless 
worth-while results were cbtained. They were utilized in convoy 
escort, harbor entrance, and ccastal antisubmarine patrol. Our 
officers who served in the Queenstown and Brest destroyers remem- 
ber them; some may recall twinges of envy toward the blimp pilots, 
who didn’t have the particular brand of miserable existence at sea 
that was the lot of destroyer sailors. A great many of these war- 
time blimps cracked up from varicus causes, insufficiently experi- 
enced crews being a high-frequency ingredient. Of course, a lot of 
submarines, airplanes, and other light craft cracked up, too; and 
few of our destroyers, in the relatively short time we were in the 
war, came out without having had major casualties of one kind or 
another. All naval types are expendable for “just cause,” i. e., if 
ccmmensurate results are obtained prior to or during expenditure. 

The blimp justified itself in 1914-18. Would it be of comparable 
value in war now? Or should it be relegated to a permanent billet 
in the “forgotten ships” cemetery? We should either develop and 
practice with this arm in peacetime, along with the other naval 
arms, or we should give it up at once, except for a few blimps to 
provide the indispensable training for rigid airship crews. 

The blimp is a coastal and insular waters craft. Let’s compare 
its performance attributes with those of other coastal types: 

(a) Speed: High (0-60 knots); except low relative to airplanes. 

(b) Combat: Small offensive power, and as vulnerable as other 
coastal types; however, it can effectively sight and depth-charge 
submerged submarines and is superior here to other types. Good 
gun platform for heavy machine guns and bombs. 

(c) As observation platform: Superior to other types. 

(ad) Weather worthiness: Intermediate position between surface 
and subsurface craft and airplanes; can operate at night and in low 
visibility. 

(e) Maneuverability: Between surface or subsurface craft and 
airplanes. 

(f) Detectability (from other craft): High, except in low visi- 
bility or when stratus cloud is available to take cover in. 

(g) Cost (construction and operaticn): Low compared to other 
coastal types except small motorboats and small planes. 

Along with other types, the blimp has advanced in material and 
performance since 1918; improved engines, fuel, fabrics, metal em- 
pennage surfaces, lifting gas (helium, United States), and ground 
tackle are available. The blimp has at least retained its position 
relative to surface and subsurface craft. The airplane, with more 
intensive development, has increased its “lead” in speed and maneu- 
verability, and this has served to make the blimp and the airplane 
more complementary, less overlapping, in their respective func- 
tions in coastal waters. 

Several facts are clear: 

(1) Enemy raider’s planes can readily sink our blimps. 

(2) Blimps must keep clear of enemy surface gunfire by their 
speed and mobility, or by “submerging” in or above clouds. 

(3) Blimps are antisubmarine crait ‘“‘par excellence” in coastal 
waters as convoy escorts and station patrols. 

(4) Blimps are effective in coastal waters for mine and search 
operations. 

With our prodigious coast lines, continental and insular, and the 
resultant high wartime value to us of blimps is our present neglect 
of this type just another example of the typically American lack of 
foresight in matters of national defense? 

With such an impressive record of wartime performance one may 
well ask, Why have the British failed to carry on with blimps and 
why have the Japanese not developed them? The answer is that 
neither of these powers has the enormous coast lines in their home 
islands that we have on our continental shores. Furthermore the 
British after the war fell into a state of general apathy toward 
national defense similar in nature, if not in degree, to our own 
pacifistic “slipping.” The Japanese have not since 1905 been seri- 
ously threatened by naval attack in their home waters and have 
expended their limited resources in directions of more immediate 
urgency than lighter than air. It is predicted, however, that after 
completion of their China campaign the Japanese will take up air- 
ships, Zeppelins, and blimps. Lack of helium has also discouraged 
peacetime utilization cf blimps by European nations, but a recent 
news item reported a hurriedly uncrated and erected French blimp 
successfully carrying out a searching mission in the Mediterranean 
war zone. 

What ought we to do? 
5 years: 

(A) Navy matériel: (1) Blimp bases (docks, shops) and blimp 
masts (intermediate) should be set up in all naval districts end in 
the West Indies, Aleutians, Samoa, Guam, and Philippine Islands 
also if political prospects warrant. (2) Blimps should be built and 
assigned to such bases, to provide adequate coastal and insular 
coverage with this type, and to serve in peacetime utility func- 
tions, such as fleet practice photography and observations. (3) 





We should provide during the next, say, 
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Certain development projects must be prosecuted, such as base and 
expeditionary ground equipment, sea-water ballast pick-up, water 
landings, spy basket, etc. 

(B) Industrial background: Several manufacturers should be en- 
couraged to bid on blimp construction to insure the availability 
of building yards to supply wartime needs. 

(C) Personnel (most important): A far-sighted training program 
for officers, enlisted men, and reservists (cadets) must be adopted 
to provide blimp crews for peacetime training and development, 
and for wartime expansion. 

In conclusion, it would appear that the answer to this article’s 
title, “Why no blimps?”, actually does lie in the peculiar quirk of 
American psychology which has made us, throughout our national 
history, rather erratic as to “kinds” and “numbers” in our fleets. 
It is the writer’s dismal prophecy, which he hopes will not be ful- 
filled, that when our next war breaks upon us we will, as at present, 
have (practically) no blimps, will need them badly, will “run in 
circles, yell and shout” for someone to build them for us, and will 
have no crews to man them if and when built. 


Trans-Pacific Air Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 17, 1939 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOAQUIN M. ELIZALDE, RESIDENT COM- 
MISSIONER FROM THE PHILIPPINES, BEFORE THE CIVIL 
AERONAUTICS AUTHORITY, FEBRUARY 17, 1939 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, there is 
one who is vitally concerned with the progress of our air 
forces in the titanic struggle that is going on for trade 
supremacy in the air. I am placing in the Recorp the suc- 
cinct and important contribution to that service as empha- 
sized in the brief of the Honorable J. M. Exiza.pe, Resident 
Commissioner from the Philippines, as presented to the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority in the matter of our trans-Pacific air 
service. 

The brief is as follows: 


By direction of the President of the Philippine Commonwealth 
I appear before your honorable Authority in connection with your 
inquiry relating to the trans-Pacific air service. I express my ap- 
preciation of your indulgence and for this opportunity to present 
my views on this vitai question. 

May I first read to you a cable from His Excellency, Manuel L. 
Quezon, President of the Philippines, which I received yesterday? 

“Am informed hearings will be held on February 14 before Civil 
Aeronautics Authority regarding increased compensation for carry- 
ing trans-Pacific air mail. The continuance of this service is a 
matter of great importance to the people and business interests of 
the Philippines. Please convey to the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
my earnest hope that favorable consideration may be given to meas- 
ures that will he!p to assure the continuance of this invaluable 
service between the United States and the Philippines. 

“QUEZON.” 

In approaching the matter under consideration I am impelled to 
include in my remarks certain observations of a personal nature, in 
the belief that, aside from the economic and other practical con- 
siderations, there are certain sentimental phases which are pertinent 
to its discussion. 

On November 29, 1935, the day the China Clipper arrived in 
Manila, completing the first commercial flight over the Pacific 
Ocean, I was one of those fortunate enough to participate in that 
memorable event. I happened to be in a choice position from 
which to view the flying boat as it came gliding to a perfect land- 
ing on Philippine waters. I was only a few yards from where it 
finally anchored. It was indeed a magnificent and unforgettable 
spectacle. Everyone was filled with emotion and admiration. 

Just a few minutes before this the China Clipper came into view 
many miles out over the sea, and we watched it gradually and 
majestically approach the city. Soon it was hovering over Manila, 
and then in an incredibly few moments it glided down on the 
serene waters of Manila Bay amid the cheers and plaudits of thou- 
sands of our people. Truly it was an historic event—a moment of 
triumph and pride for Americans and for America as a nation. It 
was an achievement comparable to the great discoveries of past 
centuries. 

The China Clipper, incidentally, was under the command of that 
hero, Capt. Edwin Musick, whose untimely death is one of the great 
1c ; to commercial aviation. 

The success of the Pan-American Airways in spanning the 
Pacific demonstrated to the world the tremendous possibilities of 


flying the flags of all nations. 
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transoceanic commercial aviation. It has proved that what had 
been considered a practical impossibility only a few years ago could 
be successfully accomplished through proper scientific study and 
thorough preparation. Moreover, it further demonstrated the great 
American pioneering spirit to forge ahead in the conquest of the 
air regardless of the cost or risks involved. 

We in the Philippines were proud of that event. We had done 
all we could to encourage it. The clipper landed on what we are 
pleased to have given to the Pan-American Airways as an air-base 
franchise. 

In discussing the service which the Pan-American Airways has 
rendered through its trans-Pacific airlines, may I for a moment 
digress to make what seems to me to be a significant point? 

As is well known, Manila Bay is accustomed to merchant ships 
British, Japanese, Norwegian, and 
Danish ships all usually newly built, and equipped with the latest 
types of Diesel motors and other up-to-date machinery and ap- 
pliances, are constantly in our waters. They render reasonably con- 
venient accommodations and facilities to the public. 

On the other hand, I am constrained to make the observation 
that, with the exception of a few steamers, most of the American 
ships which enter the bay are antiquated, built during the war in 
ah emergency, and generally lacking the equipment and facilities 
to place them in a competitive position with the modern fleets of 
other nations. I am not unmindful of the strides which you are 
now making under the guidance of the United States Maritime 
Commission. We look forward to the day when your American ships 
will vie with the merchant fleets of the world. 

But in striking contrast to the present maritime situation is the 
unquestionable supremacy of the United States in trans-Pacific 
air transportation. The United States stands unsurpassed. It is 
a peer in this enterprise of the air. Its accomplishment in pro- 
viding excellent service for passengers, mail, and light cargo, main- 
taining a steady schedule for several years and an enviable record 
of safety and competent supervision is a matter of international 
discussion. It seems, therefore, inconceivable that the United 
States would fail to support any reasonable proposal for the 
improvement, development, and expansion of a project in which 
it has no rival. 

From a practical and business standpoint the Pacific air service, 
such as that rendered by the Pan-American Airways, may be 
viewed from three angles, the humanitarian, cultural, and com- 
mercial. 

As to the humanitarian service, I have in mind unforeseen 
national calamities, such as floods, epidemics, earthquakes, or 
other disaster. Immediate shipments of medical supplies, serums, 
and food by clipper to the distressed areas would be vital to the 
prevention of unnecessary suffering and loss of life and property. 
This is of inestimable value. Its significance will be more fully 
appreciated if we visualize for a moment the pitiable plight of a 
nation in distress, unable to obtain immediate relief through lack 
of speedy transportation facilities. 

The cultural benefits derived from this service are no less signifi- 
cant. Newspapers, periodicals, motion pictures, advertising ma- 
terial, and other media of education and information can now be 
sent overseas through the air service. The result is that American 
cultural contacts with the Philippines and the Orient are being 
drawn closer together. 

The commercial advantages accruing to the United States and the 
Philippines are too innumerable to catalog. I shall attempt to 
mention only a few. 

Not long ago cable or radio communication was used almost ex- 
clusively by business firms at considerable expense. Now the air 
service is available at much less outlay. Where it was impossible to 
communicate detailed messages through the cable or the radio, it 
is now convenient and practical to convey them through the air 
mail. Asa businessman in the Philippines, I can and do appreciate 
what this has meant commercially to the two countries. 

Trade transactions in general are greatly facilitated by the quick 
delivery of shipping documents through the air mail. The con- 
signee is thus given ample time in which to arrange for banking 
credits and the disposal of the merchandise. 

With the facilities of trans-Pacific service, American and Philip- 
pine firms are now enjoying the same advantages as Europeans, 
who are favored by the fast air transportation from Hong Kong to 
Europe, established by the English and Dutch air lines. American 
commerce and trade in the Pacific, with the Philippines as the east- 
ern air terminal, has thus received a new impetus for further 
development and expansion. 

At this point I wish to dwell briefly upon the benefits which 
individual classes of business derive from the Pacific air service. 

To machinery and supply houses, the saving in time accom- 
plished is all-important, inasmuch as it makes it possible for them 
to secure engineering data, blueprints, advertising copy, and even 
spare parts, which are so essential to the servicing of such equip- 
ment. In some cases the feasibility of shipping machinery by air 
express has resulted in a saving of several weeks of operation. 

In the textile industry the fact that samples can now be sent 
by air is responsible for moving American manufacturers closer to 
the Philippine market, making it practical for them to compete 
profitably with Japanese and other exporters, who had made deep 
inroads into the textile business in the Philippines. In the old 
days it was necessary for American textile manufacturers to send 
samples to the Philippines by surface transportation, which 
required approximately 4 weeks in transit. 

With respect to the embroidery industry in the Philippines, air 
transportation is proving indispensable. Shipments of sample 








embroideries may be made from New York to Manila, and the 
Philippine embroidery made up from those samples, and shipped to 
the American markets so as to be available before the swiftly 
changing styles have depreciated the value of these embroideries. 
There has been a very extensive and profitable use of the air 
express and air-mail service by the textile and embroidery trades 
in both countries. 

To sum up briefly, the air-mail service has been a boon to the 
efficient and practical conduct of modern business in the Pacific, 
not only in providing for quicker transmission of business corre- 
spondence and communication but in drawing closer the cultural 
and social ties of these two countries. To the humanitarians, cul- 
turists, and industrialists, the air service has placed the Philippines 
within easy reach for the dissemination of American culture and 
ideas, and the expansion of American trade and commerce. 

This air service has become a practical necessity to all. It isa 
byword for dependability. It has literally shrunk the Pacific and 
made the world much smaller. The tremendous advantages of 
bringing the peoples of these widely separated areas together in 
closer contact and understanding cannot be measured in terms of 
dollars and cents. 

Gentlemen of the committee, as representative of my govern- 
ment, I voice the sentiments of our 15,000,000 people when I strongly 
endorse and support the program of development and expansion 
of the facilities of the trans-Pacific air service. 

I cannot stress too strongly the desirability of urging the expansion 
of this splendid service which has proven its usefulness and which 
has become indispensable to our peoples. Its achievements in the 
past, as well as in the future, are, and will be, a source of honor 
and prestige to the United States. As Filipinos, we, too, are justly 
proud of the successful culmination of this gigantic enterprise, and 
bask in the reflected light of your glory. 
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SPEECH OF HON. WILLIAM I. SIROVICH, OF NEW YORK, IN 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, APRIL 16, 1935 


Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, I include 
the following speech which I delivered in the House of Rep- 
resentatives on April 16, 1935: 


Mr. DoucHutTon. Mr. Chairman, I yield 45 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SrrovicH]. 

Mr. SrrovicH. Mr. Chairman, life is a journey upon the road 
to death. Some of us quickly end our pilgrimage at the station 
marked “infancy.” Shortly thereafter others complete their mission 
upon the course named “childhood.” Many fall by the wayside on 
the grave marked “adolescence.” Countless numbers falter on the 
highway called “young age.” Innumerable throngs collapse upon 
the main road marked “middle age.” Eventually all the rest who have 
escaped the perils along this mysterious road conclude their journey 
to eternity when they pass from the station “old age,” through the 
gates of death, to that bourn from whence no traveler ever returns. 

The present bill before the House of Representatives is one that 
provides for and attempts to take care of every victim of social 
and economic insecurity from the time of birth until death. This 
humane legislation begins with the queen and the angel of the 
home, the mother. Since God could not be everywhere, He created 
mothers to take His place. This bill makes it possible to look after 
the welfare of every expectant mother in the villages and rural sec- 
tions of our country during the critical periods of her life’s existence, 
which are childbirth and the preceding prenatal care. In the past 
millions of mothers have made the supreme sacrifice and died on 
the altar of childbirth, caused by the disease known as puerperal 
sepsis, or blood poisoning. 

It was in the year 1843 when the distinguished New England doc- 
tor, surgeon, and literary genius, Oliver Wendell Holmes, then a prac- 
ticing physician, announced to the people of our country that 
puerperal sepsis, commonly known as blood poisoning, from which 


thousands of mothers in his time had died after childbirth, was due | 


to nothing else but dirt. This disease was caused by the introduc- 
tion of dirt into the generative tract by unclean hands and unsani- 
tary material used during the period of obstetric delivery. 
Wendell Holmes was laughed at, jeered at, humiliated, and humbled, 


as are all men and women who are pioneers and crusaders in a new | 


line of thought or endeavor. 
Several years later Professor Semmelweiss, an obstetric professor 
in the University of Budapest, Hungary, from 1850 to 1865, un- 


familiar with Dr. Holmes’ views, announced to the physicians of 
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Austria and Hungary his belief that puerperal sepsis was caused by 
unclean methods of delivery that spread infection through dirt. 
His fellow physicians and the midwives of his time excoriated and 


pilloried him. They denounced his views. They laughed at him. 
They literally spat at him. His delicate mind and his sensitive soul 
could not resist nor withstand the ravages of this ridicule. He lost 
his reason and in 1866 died in an insane institution in Budapest. 

Two years ago when I was in Budapest I stood in reverence in 
front of a beautiful monument that Hungary had belatedly erected 
to commemorate the memory, the name, and the fame of its illus- 
trious pioneer and crusader, Professor Semmelweiss. Here was a 
scholar and a scientist who was driven to his death because he had 
given the world the principles that other physicians and surgeons 
today believe in, that puerperal sepsis or blood poisoning, caused 
in childbirth, is due to a dirt infection at the time of delivery. 

Mr. Chairman, a few millions spent each year to nurses, midwives, 
and doctors to help them bring children into the world cleanly and 
healthily would not only save the lives of thousands of mothers but 
would also usher the young into the world in healthier, more sani- 
tary, and more decent conditions. 

In the rural sections of the United States and in the smailer 
villages we have very few nurses, midwives, or doctors. A kindly 
friend, male or female, may be the only one to help to bring the 
child into the world. This humane and constructive legislation, 
embodied in this bill, would save the lives of millions of our mothers 
in the future, and help to perpetuate the home and the angel of the 
home—the mother. 

Mr. Chairman, previously this maternal legislation was known as 
the Shepherd-Towner Act or the Shepherd-Bankhead Act. This 
legislation was only put into operation for a few years and died 
because no appropriations were made to perpetuate its work. In the 
past its work was only of a temporary nature. The present legis- 
lation will be permanent and a living monument to Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. 

This bill makes its tenure permanent in character and lasting in 
its results. It will be an ideal worthy to be emulated by every 
civilized government of the world. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, another section of this humane and constructive 
bill provides for child welfare. This section would take care of in- 
fancy and childhood until the age of puberty. The weakest links 
in the chain of home life everywhere are the two extremes of life, 
young age and old age. A generation ago one out of every four young 
that were brought into the world died during the stage of infancy. 
They had no opportunity to develop into childhood or adolescence. 
Today, through the medium of science and medicine, through serum 
and antitoxin, and the countless contributions of prophylactic 
treatments, coupled with hygienic regulations and legal restrictions 
placed upon the exploitation of childhood, we are enabled to raise 
children, with the result that the mortality tables today show only 
one out of eight dying before they have had a chance to develop into 
young adult life. 

The laws of our country and society have aided the young 
children of the present generation by prolonging legal child- 
hood to the age of 16, which ends the compulsory educational 
period required by law. 

A soldier fighting in the trenches of France, with bullets passing 
and bombs exploding over him, with poison gas about him, has a 
better chance to escape with his life, than has a child coming into 
the world to live and to reach young adult life. 

Mr. Chairman, the mother may be the queen of the home, but 
the father is the breadwinner, the provider, who keeps the home 
intact. The home is the foundation of all society. Upon it the 
superstructure of all government must rise. Destroy the home 
and you destroy the most sacred human institution devised by 
mankind. 

Death, through the loss of the breadwinner, has broken many 
a home. For centuries the widows, orphans, and dependent child- 
dren have cried aloud for help and assistance in their tragic 
periods of economic insecurity. In the past the only recourse for 
orphaned children was the poorhouse, almshouse, and the orphan 
asylum. 

The twentieth century of civilization has awakened our citizens 
to the duty and obligations they owe to these unfortunate orphans. 
Forty States in our Union have thus far enacted widows’ pen- 
sions or child-welfare laws, to protect these innocent orphaned 
victims of previous inhuman capitalistic and legislative indifference. 
{ Applause. } 

Widows’ pensions and child-welfare laws have had the spirit of 
humanity breathed into them by permitting the mother to have 
the custody of her own brood in her own home, by having the 
State give to the mother the money it formerly gave to an insti- 
tution to take care of these orphans. In this way the State has 
preserved the integrity of the home. In its own home the child be- 
comes the beneficiary of the tender love, the gentle solicitude, and 
the gracious care of its own mother. In an institution a child be- 
comes a mechanical automaton. In its own home it is treated as 
a human being. Children reared in an orphan asylum lose their 
affection for those they should love. In the home the ties that 
bind the child to its mother are firm, unyielding, and enduring. 

This bill, so carefully conceived, further protects the home hbe- 
cause millions of dollars are granted by the Federal Government 
to the States, that will eliminate the orphan asylums and restore 
the orphaned child to the custody of its own mother, who is the 
proper and noblest guardian of childhood. 

Mr. Chairman, if people who are physically and mentally per- 
fect in every way cannot find work to guarantee their economic 
security, what is to be the fate of those children who have been 
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handicapped by nature by being crippled, maimed, deformed, dis- 
figured, blind, and deaf through congenital causes or diseases of 
childhood? 

“A sound mind in a healthy body” was the slogan, or dictum, 
enunciated by a famous seventeenth-century English philosopher, 
psychologist, and educational thinker, John Locke, in his famous 
work, Some Thoughts Concerning Education. The fact that he 
was himself a physician of great repute, coupled with the thought 
that nature had endowed him with a delicate physical constitu- 
tion, made him realize the vital importance and value of having 
a healthy body. 

Our great humane President, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, a father, 
a victim of infantile paralysis himself, knows what a long, hard 
fight has to be made to recover from the ravaging infirmities of 
infantile paralysis and other diseases that have pitifully crippled 
and maimed some of the youth of our country. 

This constructive legislation and appropriation amounting to 
$2,850,000 in this bill offers to every crippled, deformed, and para- 
lyzed child, whose parents cannot afford to pay for treatment, 
every scientific, medical, mechanical, and physiological relief to 
restore them to health. It assuages the grief, the anguish, and the 
suffering that accompanies the complications of childhood diseases 
which afflict its unfortunate victims with chronic infirmities. 

This result is accomplished in this legislative bill through reha- 
bilitation and vocational guidance and constructive and corrective 
devices that are designed to restore a sound mind in an otherwise 
afflicted and paralyzed body, so that these children may ultimately 
become useful citizens of our Republic, capable of being self-sup- 
porting and self-respecting. 

fr. Chairman, the period of adolescence is the critical and trying 
time in young adult life. The physiological changes that take place 
in puberty are responsible for the mental aberrations so common 
and prevalent in youth. Scientific medicine contends that juvenile 
delinquency, incorrigibility, changes of disposition, temperament, 
and character are attributable to the endocrinological disturbance 
caused by puberty. 

This humane bill appropriates millions of dollars to aid these 
unfortunate victims of adolescence, through scientific medical 
supervision controlled in the Bureau of Child Hygiene, thus contri- 
buting to the normal restoration of these young people as useful 
citizens of our Republic, instead of filling our penal institutions 
with juvenile delinquents. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, between the ages of 20 to 60 is the great produc- 
tive period of human existence. Through labor, commerce, indus- 
try, agriculture, science, art and literature, and all collateral forms 
of human endeavor, the progress of mankind throughout the civil- 
ized world has been accomplished. 

The one sublime and great ideal for which all those people who 
work through brain and brawn would eternally be grateful for is 
economic and job security. Mankind the world over is profoundly 
interested in one fundamental concept; that is the privilege to 
work and to support loved ones who are dependent on that work 
for the amenities and decencies of life. The chronic deterrent 
that has prevented mankind throughout the world, between the 
ages of 20 to 60, from being blessed with happiness, contentment, 
and social and economic security is the tragic economic disease 
called unemployment. 

The problem of unemployment is today not a problem of any 
locality nor any country, nor of any political party, but is world- 
wide and universal in its proportions. Nothing affects the average 
individual so closely as the question of the preservation of life 
with economic security. It is only after these necessities are satis- 
fied that an individual can turn his thoughts to problems of 
politics, society, education, science, art, philosophy, or even re- 
ligion. Society as it is constituted today, and has been constituted 
throughout all the ages, has taught humanity the fact that the 
necessities of life can be obtained only by the “sweat of one’s 
brow.” It has ever been the rule that those unwilling to work do 
not deserve to share the material goods of the world. The tragedy 
of unemployment today, however, is that men are willing to work, 
but can find no work for their hands or brains. 

In order that the remedies for the relief of unemployment, par- 
ticularly unemployment in the United States, may be properly 
understood, it is necessary that we have some conception of the 
historical aspects of this difficulty. Unemployment has plagued 
mankind from time immemorial. It has been with us from the 
time that society became organized and humanity gave up its 
nomadic existence and the freedom which such a life implies for 
the greater protection which an individual receives in group 
organization. 

The annals of ancient history give many examples of the prob- 
lems of unemployment and how it was successfully temporarily 
solved. In the Bible there is the story of Joseph who was called 
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in as an expert by the Egyptian Pharoah of his day to solve a | 


problem which was then appearing on the horizon, namely, unem- 
ployment for an appreciable number of years. Joseph suggested 
that a sufficient store of materials be set up during the years of 
plenty to supply the needs of the 7 lean years that were in the 
offing. The Phoenicians were the commercial group of the Semitic 
nation. They settled in Africa and founded the ancient civiliza- 
tion known as Carthage. They explored the mining districts of 


the British Isles, and brought back iron, tin, and copper to Phoe- | 


nicia, there to be converted into bronze. For the Phoenicians, 


therefore, the solution of their problem of unemployment lay in | 


expansion or colonization in other parts of the world. 
The Greeks had a similar cure for this problem, for when in the 
small country of Greece the press of increased population made 








employment difficult, settlers were sent to what is now Sicily, and 
there established a center of commerce at Syracuse. They also 
sent their legions to Asia Minor and established settlers’ colonies 
there. In Sparta the problem was met in another manner. This 
communistic country, which rigorously supervised the life of all 
the members of its community, decreed the extreme penalty of 
killing the weak so that only the strong might survive. This, of 
course, tended to keep down any rapid increase in population, and 
eventually Sparta perished as a result of the very remedy she 
thought would help her in her survival. . 

Rome, the first great empire of history, was confronted with the 
problem of unemployment early in its career. Following the con- 
flict between Rome and Carthage the problem was relieved by the 
subjugation of the latter country. The natural growth of popula- 
tion of Rome, nevertheless, soon presented again the problem of 
unemployment. To solve it Rome resorted to the methods of 
Phoenicia, namely, colonization. Consequently, Roman soldiers 
planted their flag in Spain, in Britain, in the Balkan States— 
which are now known as Rumania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia—in 
Hungary, in Asia Minor, and on the northern coast of Africa. 
Always following the flag went the civil population, anxious to 
leave overcrowded Rome and Italy. They would rather be, first, 
in any place where they could find employment, economic security, 
and profitable labor than, second, where they would constantly be 
on the brink of starvation. The influx of barbarians and slaves 
deprived the native Romans of labor and employment. This was 
one of the conditions that finally caused the great empire to col- 
lapse in the year 476 A. D. 

Following the collapse of the Roman Empire the organization 
of society entered into the feudal system, which was the political, 
‘social, and economic set-up of the Middle Ages. The feudal sys- 
tem, while it destroyed or curbed the individual liberty and free- 
dom of men and women, narrowing them to a confining locality, 
nevertheless gave a fair guaranty of employment to the workers, 
thus assuring economic security. The feudal lord unquestionably 
was master of the soul and body of the toiler. The laborer was 
bound to the soil by a process akin to involuntary slavery. While 
he served his master he had bread to eat, a roof to shelter him, 
and clothing to wear. Did the peasant prefer to surrender his 
liberty and freedom in return for a guaranty of economic security? 
The doglike fidelity of the medieval serf to his lord, the loyalty of 
generations of apparently willing peasants to generations of over- 
lords of the same family, showed that the feudal serf of medieval 
times did prefer the benefits of economic security to liberty itself. 

Not all people were happy, however, with this compulsory service 
to their overlords, and among those were many who were obsessed 
by a desire for liberty and individual freedom. These people, to- 
gether with others who were unemployed, or rather who refused 
employment under feudal conditions, left their native lands in search 
of adventure and constituted a part of the personnel of the great 
religious armies known as the Crusaders, who also were merchants 
and traders. 

Self-sufficient as the economic society of the Middles Ages was, its 
people were, nevertheless, dependent upon the outer world for some 
essentials of good living. The serf could grow his own food supply, 
spin his own wool, make his own agricultural implements, design all 
of his own clothes; but for the spices of life he had to look to the 
Orient, to the far romantic East. The medieval person knew of no 
ice as a means of preservation of food. He was far from the day of 
electrical or gas refrigeration. The spices of the East were abso- 
lutely essential for him in preserving his food over a length of time 
and to keep it from decaying in the heat of the Tropics. 

The spread of Mohammedanism and the victorious armies of the 
Turks barred western Europe from direct communication with the 
Far East, particularly after the capture of Constantinople by Sara- 
cens in 1453. To prevent their overland caravans and maritime 
cargo ships loaded with rich merchandise from falling into the hands 
of the Mohammedans the people who inhabited the continent of 
Europe were of necessity compelled to look for other routes to India 
and the Far East, such as the expeditions of Vasco da Gama and 
Columbus. While the Americas were being colonized they remained 
for many centuries too remote for the bulk of European population 
to migrate. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries we find 
widespread unemployment worse than that of today. So prevalent, 
indeed, was unemployment that the manpower of the world was 
only too happy to be employed as professional soldiers in the fre- 
quent wars that characterized this period. Slowly but surely the 
Colonies of the New World began to absorb the unemployed of the 
Old. Since the inception of the industrial revolution and the war 
for American independence, colonization in other continents has 
progressed so rapidly as to relieve temporarily the economic pres- 
sure in European countries. 

For the modern age, the latter part of the eighteenth century 
witnessed the development of the industrial revolution in England. 
The invention of machinery transferred many farmers to the factory 
and thousands of farms were deserted. Commercial cities sprung 
up, new captains of wealth were created, and capitalists accumu- 
lated tremendous fortunes. 

The workers shared very slightly in this era of industrial prosper- 
ity. Instead, they suffered from the evils of this new system which 
brought about low wages, child labor, long hours, industrial acci- 
dents, and industrial diseases. Summarizing the results of this in- 
dustrial revolution in England, we find 12 percent of its population 
rich and comfortable, while 88 percent of its inhabitants were in 
abject poverty and destitute circumstances. However, the great 
redeeming feature of the industrial revolution was that it brought 
about the destruction of the feudal system of agriculture by the vast 






































movements of men and women from small isolated farms to the 
factories of urban communities. 

From the Franco-Prussian War of 1870 to the inception of the 
World War in 1914 an economic era was ushered in which reached 
the highest peak of prosperity the world has ever known. The full 
fruits of the factory system were being gathered by all civilized 
nations of the world. European powers extended themselves into 
the distant continents of Africa, Asia, and Australia. There they 
founded colonies, not only for political purposes to satisfy national 
pride but primarily to furnish raw material for the use of the fac- 
tories in England and other European nations, which materials were 
there converted into finished products, to be shipped back to the 
colonies for their consumption. 

That is why England did not permit America to manufacture in 
the early history of our career, but compelled the Colonies to send 
the raw material to England, where they converted it into manu- 
factured goods, and sent the goods back to be sold to the Colonies. 

That is the reason America, at the inception of our Government, 
was 98 percent agricultural and 2 percent industrial. 

During the World War the problem of unemployment disappeared. 
The armies absorbed the unemployed, and the tremendous in- 
crease in consumption of war materials stimulated the demand 
for supplies which taxed the resources of both machine and man 
powers throughout the world. Following the termination of the 
war, however, the reaction set in, and a condition exactly opposite 
to that which prevailed during the war period was ushered in, 
resulting in widespread unemployment. 

What is the reason for unemployment in modern days? The 
primary cause is overproduction of material goods, bringing about 
a decline in price, with a lessened production and consequent unem- 
ployment. What are the factors which contribute to overproduc- 
tion? These are: First, lack of economic markets, because prac- 
tically every habitable portion of the globe has already been popu- 
lated and has been, or is, on the verge of being industrialized. 
Second, the invention and use of labor-saving machinery has dis- 
placed thousands of men and women. Third, the instance of sea- 
sonal trades, characteristic of highly civilized communities, in which 
styles change frequently and producers are afraid to anticipate 
future requirements. Another great factor in the production of 
unemployment is the unfortunate bankrupt financial condition of 
most of our country’s 40,000,000 farmers who are potential buyers. 
However, because of their lowered income, this great buying power 
is lost, with the resulting unemployment of the thousands who 
would otherwise be required to supply the farmer’s needs. 

Mergers and combinations of big business also create widespread 
unemployment. They throw the middle classes out of business and 
force them down to the level of employees; thus they create a large 
class of individuals seeking employment without increasing the 
opportunities for finding work. Other significant causes of unem- 
ployment, particularly in our country, were the great tidal waves of 
immigration, which began in the end of the eighteenth century and 
until 20 years ago brought into our country millions of people 
seeking employment. . 

Serious as the condition of unemployment in our country is today, 
it is not hopeless if we have the courage to face the facts and apply 
the proper remedies. What are these remedies? They are, first, 
political; second, economic; and third, social. 

Politically we can aid in alleviating the conditions of unemploy- 
ment by promoting international peace, so as to render wars im- 
probable if not impossible. Post-bellum reconstruction always 
brings unemployment in its wake through the return of the soldier 
to industry. Let us, therefore, war on war. Peace should be our 
ideal, our hope, our aspiration. [Applause.] 

Economically the solution may be of two characters. First, by 
lessening the overproduction, by agreement in various industries; 
and, second, by increasing consumption of commodities by encour- 
agement of liberal terms, such as credit to debtors, particularly in 
periods of economic stress. 

Socially the solution of unemployment concerns itself to the 
attitude of the Federal Government toward the individual. How 
can the Nation aid? The Government can assist business, industry, 
and labor in the following manner: 

First. The national abolition of child labor in interstate com- 
merce, now accomplished through the wage and hour bill. 

Second. The limitation of the labor of women in hazardous in- 
dustries. 

Third. The establishment of a national system of old-age pensions 
to take care of all workers past the age of 60. 

Fourth. The perfection of unemployment insurance in times of 
prosperity to provide for the unemployed in time of distress. 

Fifth. The institution of a vigorous, scientific, and practical pro- 
gram of farm relief to rehabilitate agriculture, the basis of all 
industry. [Applause.] 

Sixth. Governmental supervision of any trust or mergers that are 
in their nature monopolies and which threaten the well-being of 
the Nation. 

Seventh. The liberal extension of credits by banks in cooperation 
with the Federal Reserve System to every deserving business organi- 
zation engaged in commerce, industry, and agriculture. 

Eighth. The rapid construction of public works to aid in absorb- 
ing the number of unemployed. 

Ninth. By solving the problem of the distribution by the middle- 
man, who adds to the cost of distribution a tremendous overhead, 
which is responsible for many evils now inherent in our method 
of distribution. 

Tenth. By stabilizing our currency and arranging for the dispo- 
sition of exportable surplus and by an adjustment of the gold to 
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silver ratio, which may stimulate trade with silver-standard 
countries. 

Eleventh. By increasing consumption. It is easily conceivable 
that if the 15,000,000 unemployed were given the means, through 
employment, of purchasing consumable goods, that factories would 
soon get busy again. Therefore the purchasing power of the un- 
employed must be increased by adequate help from the W. P. A. 

This is the social program our Government must adopt to combat 
the ravages and tragedies of unemployment. Unemployment is the 
cancer of our body politic, eating at the vitals of our Nation and 
crumbling the economic structure upon which our entire western 
civilization rests. 

The ability of our Government to check unemployment in our 
country will be the barometer of the civilization of our time. Our 
Government must ultimately stand or fall by its ability to solve 
this problem. [Applause.] 

It is upon the economic security of its man power that society 
must rest. To combine individual liberty with economic security 
of labor is the paramount and great problem of our age. 

The extraordinary fact about this splendid bill is that in the 
future it will provide unemployment insurance to those who are the 
unwilling derelicts and driftwood of our social, commercial, and 
capitalistic system. 

Mr. Chairman, so long as the extreme profit motive is the animat- 
ing and fundamental concept of capitalistic rugged individualism, 
so long will the few, at the expense of the many, control the wealth 
of our Nation, and unemployment must always prevail. [Applause.] 
This bill seeks to minimize unemployment by cushioning with un- 
employment insurance any critical period of unemployment that 
might afflict us in the future. 

Mr. Chairman, despite the sunshine which floods the road upon 
the highway of life, the path of human progress toward peace on 
earth and good will to mankind has been lined with rocks, thorns, 
and thistles. 

Among the great assets of human progress may be listed the tre- 
mendous achievement of the arts and the sciences, particularly the 
strides made in medicine toward the conquest of nature. The an- 
nihilation of distance both in transportation and communication, 
the victory over man’s visible foes in animal and vegetable life, and 
the compelling of nature to yield of its stores in greater profusion 
than ever before, are some of the assets to be credited to modern 
civilization. 

On the other hand we must not blind ourselves to the liabilities 
which are present in our midst. These seem to spring from the 
very progress which ought to annihilate them. The destructiveness 
of modern warfare, the unfair and unjust distribution of wealth to 
labor, the viciousness of modern propaganda, and the evils attend- 
ant upon our highly agricultural and industrialized age, are some 
of the outstanding dangers which mankind still has to conquer. Of 
all these complex problems none perhaps is greater or affects more 
people than does the hazard of old age. 

I do not speak of the dangerous disease of old age, but of the 
economic insecurity which today affects those of our population 
who have reached the age of 60 or 65. This is a problem which is 
terrifying to those whom it affects and which strikes at the very 
seul of their existence. In this so-called twentieth century of 
civilization, in this, the richest country in the world, we find men 
and women past the age of 60 compelled to surrender their self- 
respect and become dependent as charitable wards, either on the 
community or on relatives or friends who in many instances are 
as badly off as those who depend upon them. 

Old-age dependency is definitely and positively one of the great 
tragedies of modern economic progress. Scientific medicine has 
made it possible for mankind to live longer than formerly. Two 
generations ago the average age of man would be about 40; today 
the average man lives until he is 58, and the same scientific appli- 
ances that have been utilized for children to grow and develop have 
been placed around the old father and the mother, so that old age 
and longevity have been increased. Formerly, out of a total of 100,000 
people, 41,000 would reach the age of 65. Today 52,000 of such an 
original number will live to be 65. Because of the increased expect- 
ancy of life, the number of persons 65 years of age and over in the 
United States has been steadily increasing, and the consequences are 
that, while those fathers and mothers are living longer than before, 
the economic and industrial conditions that confront them in our 
Nation has made it impossible for them to find work, and the only 
way they can subsist and save themselves from penury, hunger, 
and want, is for them to join the great caravan that finally wends 
its way over the hill to the poorhouse. 

Only 6 percent of all the old people employed in private indus- 
tries can expect pensions in their old age, while the balance, or 94 
percent of them, can expect nothing, depending only upon their 
savings. If, unfortunately, their income did not permit them to 
save for old age, or they lose their money through unfortunate 
investments, then modern industry throws them back upon the 
community as human driftwood and wreckage that is useless be- 
cause of life’s wear and tear. Thus we behold our wage earners 
transformed from a group of hopeful, independent citizens into a 
class of helpless poor. In some States of the Union it is a crime to 
turn out old horses to starve; still society lets its old men and 
women starve in their old, unemployed age unless they take the 
last pilgrimage upon the road that leads them pathetically to the 
almshouse and poorhouse. [Applause.] 

How many old men and women have we? There are today over 
seven and a half million people past 65 years of age in the United 
States. Four and one-half millions are between the ages of 65 and 
70, a million and a half between the ages of 70 and 75, and a million 
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between 75 and 80, and there are three-quarters of a million people 
80 and over, until life finally terminates. The number of old people 
in our country is now twice greater than the original population of 
the entire Thirteen Colonies. 

Statistics of all the money spent in the almshouses and the old- 
age homes of our country show that 32 percent went as administra- 
tive expense, 38 percent for operation of the plan, while 30 percent 
went for inmates’ maintenance. In other words, out of every dollar 
contribution to the almshouse, 70 cents went for administrative 
and operative expense, the so-called overhead, while 30 cents went 
directly for the old fathers and mothers. 

Every State of the Union, with the exception of New Mexico, has 
almshouses for the poor. In 40 of our States the almshouses are 
county institutions. Here in these almshouses are huddled together 
the feeble-minded and the epileptic, the crippled and the maimed, 
the idiot and the imbecile, the abandoned child of the prostitute, 
the breken-down criminal, the chronic drunkard, the victim of 
loathsome and contagious diseases, and venereal infections, and last 
but not least, the superannuated toilers of labor and industry, our 
fathers and mothers. Veterans of dissipation and veterans cf peace 
and industry living together under one roof. Is it fair? Is it just? 
Is it humane? 

To me it is a pitiful and tragic indictment of the civilization of 


our times. [Applause.] 
The CHarrMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York has 
expired. 


Mr. SrrovicuH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 15 more minutes. 

Mr. Dovucnuton. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 15 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recognized for 
15 additional minutes. 

Mr. Srrovicu. Mr. Chairman, what are the causes of old-age 
dependency? First and foremost is the impairment of health. 
Sickness and disease exact a terrible toll. In old age the resistance 
of a person is diminished and he becomes susceptible very easily 
to the ravages that come in the wake of vocational and industrial 
pursuits. Tuberculosis among the miners; pneumonia amongst 
the steel and mill and factory workers; rheumatism and heart le- 
sions from working in damp and wet occupations; asthma, bron- 
chitis, and skin lesions amongst fur workers; lead poisoning 
amongst painters, and countless other maladies too numerous to 
mention. Unfortunate business investments, alluring advertise- 
ments, high-pressure salesmen have ruined many an old father 
and mother. Bank failures have sent many an elderly couple 
to the almshouse when the savings of a lifetime were lost. When 
the waning earning power of old age in competition with young 
age and machinery manifests itself, ambition collapses, hope is 
transformed into despair, and, with relatives and friends gone, 
Ceath or the almshouse is welcomed as the final relief. The great- 
est curse of old age, hcwever, is unemployment, which has lately 
increased through the productivity of machinery. Everywhere dis- 
crimination is practiced against the older employee in favor of 
youth. In modern industry tcday we see the exemplification of 
the vicious principle “Equal opportunity for ail, except those past 
the age of 45.” 

Another factor driving older men and women toward pauperism 
is the lack of family connections. One-third of the almshouse 
paupers throughout the United States have never been married, 
another third are widowed, and one-third are still married. The 
great majority of aged dependents in almshouses and infirmaries 
are childless. 

Other causes for dependency are the victims of the ingratitude 
of children who have forgotten the divine injunction given to 
Moses upon Mount Sinai, when God gave him the great command- 
ment which says: “Honor thy father and thy mother, that thy 
days may be long upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee.” 

Loss of wife, husband, or children very quickly brings about the 
transition from independence to dependence. 

Scientific medicine has increased the span of life in less than a 
century from 39 years in 1840 to 58 years, which it is today. So 
that today we have 7,500,000 people over 65 in a population of 
125,000,000. 

Last but not least, the greatest cause of dependency in old age 
is the terrible toll that industrial accidents take in human and 
economic values. 

During the period from 1910 to 1920, a period of 10 years, there 
were more men and women maimed and crippled in the industries 
of the United States than were lost in all the wars of our Nation 
Revolution down to the World 





from the time of the American 
Wer. In the years 1917 and 1918, when our expeditionary forces 
went across the ocean to fight to make the world safe for democ- 
racy, there were more men and women killed in the industries 
of our country than there were American soldiers and sailors killed 
and wounde xy the hostile forces fighting in Europe. In the year 
1919, according to the report of the Federation of American En- 
gineors, in this country 23,000 people were killed in our industries 
and 3,570,000 workers were crippled and injured in the performance 
of their duties so that they had to stay off for 4 weeks or more 
from their employment. If the prevailing rate of wages, accord- 
i to the National Employers’ Association, amounted to $27.25 
per week for the year 1927, it would mean $4 a day for 300,000,000 
days, or a loss to labor and industry of $1,200,000,000 a year. 

It was these frightful conditions, ladies and gentlemen, that 


mpted the people of the country of ours to interest them- 
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Selves in the subject of old-age pensions. In 10 years the principle 
of old-age pensions has been approved in 29 States and 2 Terri- 
tories of the Union. 

Social-service workers and authorities on old age have agreed 
that any individual who has reached the age of 65 or over and 
possesses no property, or whose income is less than $300 a year, 
must become a dependent upon his family or his community. In 
1930, 3,000,000 people were supported wholly or in part by others. 
Think of it, one person out of every two past 65 years old is sup- 
ported by your community. What are the factors which are re- 
sponsible for this very serious situation? 

1. First is the increased span of life. Accompanying this in- 
crease in the individual's life is the elimination of opportunty in 
industrial occupations. All of us are familiar with advertisements 
for help wanted. Applicants must be under 40 and sometimes 
even under 30 years. Some restaurants will not accept waiters 
over 25 years. Thus the aged worker is progressively eliminated 
from industry. The chance to obtain a job seems to vary in in- 
verse proportion to the age of the men after 30 or 40. In this great 
machine age, where mass production reigns supreme, we behold 
the tragic formula of equal opportunity for all with the exception 
of those past the age of 45. [Applause.] 

2. The second factor in old-age dependency is that of family 
relations and the mode of living. Before the intense centralization 
of industry arrived in large cities, homesteads were kept and there 
was always room for grandpa or grandma at the fireside. Today, 
with apartment-house living, no room for the aged exists, and they, 
of course, become dependent upon the charity of the community, 


or inmates of almshouses. 


3. The number of old-age dependents are four times as great 
among men as they are in women. For sentimental reasons 
mothers more often will find a home with their children than will 
the father of the family. At the same time it is interesting to 
note that there are four times as many single men dependent 
upon charitable assistance as married men. 

4. The collapse of over 8,000 banks, carrying the life savings 
of hundreds of thousands of old people, has destroyed their hope 
of providing for the future. High-pressure salesmanship, selling 
worthless securities to these old people, has robbed them of mil- 
lions that would have provided for them in their old age. Ill 
health, of course, is a factor in old-age dependency. 

5. Perhaps the most important factor of all that constitutes old- 
age dependency, is the low wages paid to unskilled labor during 
the productive years of life. By low wages, I mean a salary 
which allows only body and soul to be kept together, but which 
makes no provision for old-age saving or insurance. That this is 
definitely true is shown by an authentic report by the State of 
Pennsylvania in 1925, to the effect that the male-almshouse popu- 
lation is recruited largely from the ranks of unskilled labor. An- 
other study, made in 1910, showed that out of 58,000 males ad- 
mitted to various almshouses in the United States, 3714 percent 
were common laborers. In New York State, a study of 1,700 men 
receiving old-age pensions, showed that 50 percent were unskilled 
and semiskilled laborers. 

To summarize, therefore, it must be evident to us that the 
factors which make for old-age dependency are not within the 
control of the individual himself. It seems definitely certain 
that social and economic forces which no single person can guide 
or control are in the main responsible for the appalling condition 
of old-age dependency in the United States. 

To my mind, old-age security must be solved and the terror of 
old age removed if the United States of America is to fulfill its 
destiny. [Applause.] 

We physicians constantly urge care of the body in infancy, 
youth, and maturity in order that physical perfection may be at 
its highest throughout life. Of what use is such urging by 
doctors—and care of the body by the average person if, at 40 or 
even 50 years of age, that body is to be scrapped as old metal and 
thrown away as human junk? 

In some States of the Union, as I stated before, it is a crime 
to turn out old horses to starve. They must be fed or destroyed. 
Shall we feed, clothe, and house our aged, or shall we destroy them 
as old horses are destroyed? The very thought of it is a tragic 
indictment of the civilization of our days. [Applause.] 

We have been dodging the problems of old-age pensions by 
expedients of various kinds. But no expedient ever solved a 
problem. The only solution of this condition is by thorough con- 
sideration of all the facts that will honestly solve this matter. 

For many years on the floor of Congress and elsewhere I have 
advocated pension for the aged—old-age pensions—and have made 
studies of the conditions covering the subject that have run over 
a long time. I have fought steadily and consistently for this ideal 
of humanity for years and shall continue to battle until it is won 
for every old man and woman. Economic security must be as- 
sured to all citizens in their old, declining age. 

Let me repeat, gentlemen of the House, no society can survive 
that allows its men and women to starve in their old and unem- 
ployed age, and forces them, to avoid hunger and want, to take 
the last pilgrimage of their lives on the road that pathetically and 
tragically leads over the hill to the poorhouse. 

Old-age dependency is but one of the terrible social risks to 
which man is subject today. What are some of the other risks? 
They are industrial accidents and occupational diseases; temporary 
or prolonged sickness; permanent invalidity; old age; maternity; 
unemployment; death of the breadwinner, involving dependency 
of widow, orphans, or other dependents; sickness of members of 
family; burial. 
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What is the remedy? Let us look at what foreign countries are 
doing. Of all the civilized nations of the world, 42 have adopted 
the principles of old-age pensions. There are three forms of old- 
age pensions operating throughout Europe, South Africa, South 
America, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. The first is called 
the compulsory, contributory form of old-age pensions. This sys- 
tem consists of compelling each workingman from 16 to 65 to con- 
tribute a part of his income to a general national fund, the 
amount to be contributed being anywhere from 2 to 5 percent. 
The employers contribute a like amount, and the Government 
contributes a third portion. This amount stays in the coffers of 
the nation until the man becomes old and enfeebled and arrives 
at the age of 65, when he becomes the beneficiary of his labor and 
efforts. Twenty-eight nations of Europe have adopted the prin- 
ciple of the compulsory, contributory form of insurance, and 
amongst them are the three great nations—England, France, and 
Germany. 

Germany was the first to start this movement, under the influ- 
ence of the Iron Chancellor, Bismarck, in 1881. ‘Today there are 
20,000,000 workers enrolled who, when their time comes, will be 
the recipients of an old-age pension which will make them love 
and respect their fatherland and make them realize that they are 
receiving the kind of protection and security which it is the duty 
of every civilized government to provide for its citizens. 

Germany also provides its citizens with invalidity insurance, 
widows’ and orphans’ pensions, as well as sickness and unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

In 1908 that conservative and great nation, England, under the 
leadership of Lord Asquith and Lloyd George, introduced the non- 
contributory form of imsurance. In 1925 greater modifications 
were made in the bill to conform with Germany’s system, so that 
England today stands upon the same pedestal in old-age security 
legislation as Germany. It adopted in toto the entire theory of 
compulsory contributory insurance. Out of 17,000,000 workers in 
England, 16,000,000 have subscribed to the principle of old-age 
pensions. 

France has 7,500,000 of its working people enrolled under the 
roster of the compulsory contributory form of old-age pensions. 

The second system, under which 10 nations operate, is called 
the “noncontributory form” of old-age pensions and is colloquially 
known as the “straight pension system.” This system provides 
for no contribution by any toiler, but when a workingman arrives 
at the age of 65 he receives his pension as an evidence of the 
interest which his government maintains in him. Industry can- 
not throw him away as a wreck upon the ocean of life. 

The nations which have adopted this noncontributory form of 
old-age pensions, or straight pensions, are such countries as Den- 
mark, Canada, New Zealand, Australia, Iceland, and Russia. 

The third form of old-age pensions is the kind known as the 
“yoluntary savings” type, under which an individual puts away 
every week in one of the postal savings of the government a ccr- 
tain amount of money from his allowance and the government 
contributes a subsidy to equal it.. The individual, however, cannot 
use it until he arrives at the age of 65. The nation which started 
this principle was Spain, and today Japan is operating under that 
system. 

There are 1,900,000,000 men and women in this world and 600,- 
000,000 of them have subscribed to the different forms of old-age 
pensions. They will be the beneficiaries of an old-age pension 
system in the declining years of their life. So we have the whole- 
some spectacle of 42 nations of the world interested in the preser- 
vation of human life. The only three nations of the whole world 
that have not adopted the principle of old-age pensions are China, 
India, and the United States. I am making the plea to have our 
country withdraw from the company it is keeping with China and 
India and march onward with the civilized nations of the world 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, the true patriots of our country are not only 
the men who bared their breasts to shot and shell and were 
ready to give their lives upon the battlefields of our country so 
that our Nation should be preserved, but there are also the vet- 
erans of peace, men who have worked in the quarries of life, in 
season and out of season, and have contributed everything that 
they hold near and dear in life to the peace and prosperity of 
our country in times of peace. 

Just as we pension the veteran for his patriotism in time of 
war we should pension through the principle of old-age security 
the old father and mother who have battled for our happiness 
and our success in time of peace. 

I want to see America marching with England and with France, 
not only on the basis of an agreement for naval and military dis- 
armament but on the basis of humanitarian disarmament, that 
would make the world safe for humanity to live in peace, tran- 
quillity, and happiness until divine Providence calls them to rest 
in eternal sleep. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, often have I sat in the House and listened to 
resolutions put through by some of the distinguished men of this 
historic forum. A few years ago a bill was passed appropriating 
$50,000 to determine why fishes do not enter the harbors of cer- 
tain sections of our country. Recently another appropriation 
passed the House spending thousands of dollars to determine the 
cause of death of old trees in the forests of our Nation. At the 
last session of Congress thousands of dollars were appropriated to 
determine the cause of disease among cattle. I have seen thou- 
sands of dollars spent to conserve our oil resources. Millions have 
been spent to eradicate the corn borer, the boll weevil, the Span- 
ish fly, and the Japanese beetle. 
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Mr. Chairman, the present bill under debate and discussion is 
an American bill. It is a humanitarian bill. It is in consonance 
and in conformity with the teachings and the preachment of the 
great Saviour. It is in harmony with the greatest commandment 
of all commandments. Mr. Chairman, the time has come, the 
hour has struck, and the moment has arrived when the United 
States has to declare whether it shall fall behind the cultured and 
civilized nations of the world or is willing to march side by side 
with those nations that have put human rights on the same parity 
as property rights. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, we have had 74 Congresses of the United States 
since the inception of our Government. What man in Congress 
here can state to me which Congress stands out preeminent? What 
Member can tell me the Congress that has done the greatest good? 

All I know is that the Twelfth Congress was the Congress that 
declared war against England. The Twenty-ninth Congress was 
the Congress that declared war against Mexico because of Texas. 
The Thirty-seventh Congress was the Congress that brought about 
the Civil War and gave freedom to the Negro. The Fifty-fifth Con- 
gress was the Congress that brought about the freedom of Cuba, 
which involved us in the Spanish-American War. The Sixty-fifth 
Congress was the Congress that declared war against the Central 
Powers of Europe, and the Sixty-third Congress was the Congress 
that brought about the Federal Reserve System that protected the 
rights of money in banks against financial collapse so that our 
material wealth would be protected as the years go by. 

I would like to see the Seventy-fourth Congress of the United 
States, ere we make our exodus from this historic forum, declare 
war against the inhuman treatment of our elders, so that they may 
continue to live in their own homes that have been hallowed with 
sweet memories, tender with pleasant reminiscences. Home, where 
the prattle of children has been music to the ears of the parents. 
Home, that has always been dedicated to God and consecrated to 
the love of family life. 

In the name of humanity I appeal to the membership of this 
House for the preservation of the home and all that it means, so 
that the gracious prayers of our older generation will pray for the 
life and happiness of the membership of the Seventy-fourth Con- 
gress of the United States for having given of their today that 
others might have their tomorrow. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, every manufacturer is permitted to deduct from 
his income tax certain sums for obsolescent machinery—for prop- 
erty that is wearing cut. How about providing sums for the 
obsolescent men and women, and the obsolete men and women 
who have been worn out in their labor in the quarries of life? Are 
they not entitled to security in their human obsolescence? Are 
human beings less than machines? Is a human soul of less value 
than a contraption of iron, steel, and brass? Is property more 
sacred in this great Republic than human beings and human 
rights? Did the fighting founders of the Republic free the Amer- 
ican Colonies from Great Britain in order that later generations 
might immure them in economic slavery, and let their old carcasses 
waste away in hunger and poverty, or be put away in poorhouses 
with criminals, insane, and deseased others? God forbid. 

Why should not employers of the labor on human minds and 
hands be compelled to provide obsolescent security in the form of 
old-age pensions for those who have worn away the best years of 
their lives in service to the machine age? The cost is only 3 per- 
cent of the weekly pay roll for the benefits that will come. For 
unemployment insurance the employee bears an equal tax of 3 per- 
cent with the employer, who pays 3 percent. 

In my career as physician, surgeon, author, banker, and social 
worker, I have done everything in my power to further the ends 
of social] justice. As one of the original members of the widows’ 
pension board in the State of New York 23 years ago, I have heiped 
in the passage of many welfare bills, particularly those relating to 
the widows and orphans as exemplified in the widows’ pensions 
and child-welfare laws, which have served as a model in 41 States 
of the Union and communities throughout the world. In my 
broader field of national legislation, I have centralized my efforts 
for the relief of old age through economic-security insurance and 
old-age pensions. These efforts have resulted in the repeated in- 
troduction of the Sirovich bill for old-age pensions during the past 
10 years. In the Doughton bill, the solution of these social prob- 
lems is the securing of old-age pensions through the compulsory 
contributory form of social insurance for every working person in 
the United States, the cost of which shall be distributed between 
workers and the employers. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not socialism. This is not radicalism. This 
is not communism. This is humanitarianism. It proclaims to the 
people of our Republic that, since it is patriotic to pension our 
soldiers who bare their breasts to shot and shell in order that our 
Republic may live, it is just as humane and patriotic to pension 
our old fathers and mothers who have toiled in the quarries of 
labor to make our country prosperous and glorious in time of peace. 
This is simple justice and the honorable discharge of a debt which 
society and our Republic owe those who labor in their behalf to 
make our Nation the richest in all the world. Every civilized nation 
cn the face of the world has some form of old-age pensions with 
the exception of China, India, and the United States. Shell the 
United States, the richest, the greatest, and the most prosperous 
Nation in the world, march arm in arm with medicval China or 
India, or shall it take its rightful place in the forefront of the 
great nations of the world battiing for social justice to our for- 
gotten old fathers and mothers. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, sooner or later the curtain of lif ill fall upon 
our earthly career. A little shaft will commemorate our humble 
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memories. Let me sincerely hope and trust that in the far distant 
future, when that time comes, that somewhere in Alleghany County, 
N. C., on such a modest shaft will be inscribed the sentiment: 

“Here lies Ropert DoucnTon, chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the Seventy-fourth Congress. Father and sponsor 
of Federal old-age pensions, unemployment security, child welfare, 
and health and maternity protection for the people of the United 
States.” [Applause.] 

Bos DovucHTon—may the prayers of a grateful American public 
bring to you and your loved ones happiness in your heart, content- 
ment in your mind, for having fathered and sponsored such in- 
spiring and humane legislation, that will be an inspiration to others 
while you live, and a monument to your memory as well as our 
great humane President, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, long after 
the rest of your colleagues shall be forgotten in the ashes of time. 
[Applause. | 

Mr. CoLpEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Srrovicu. I yield. 

Mr. CoLpEN. First I wish to express my very deep appreciation 
for this marvelous contribution to the discussion of this sub- 
i. F * .? 

Mr. SAMUEL B. Hitt. Mr. Chairman, I yield such time to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. JOHNSON] as he may desire. 

Mr. JoHNson of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, for almost a week we 
have listened to the debate on this important social-security bill. 
This afternoon we listened to the matchless address delivered by 
my personal friend, Dr. Smovicu, of New York. In my opinion, it 
is one of the greatest speeches delivered on the floor of this House 
in many a day. * * ® 





Hon. Harry Hopkins, Secretary of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 20, 1939 


ARTICLE FROM NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE OF FEBRUARY 
20, 1939 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, recently, when the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Hopkins was under consideration by the Sen- 
ate, I made a statement that putting him in the Office of 
Secretary of Commerce was the first step toward promoting 
him to the Democratic nomination for President in 1940. 
I therefore ask to have inserted in the Recorp an article 
from this morning’s New York Herald Tribune entitled 
“Hopkins’ Bid for 1949 Due on Iowa Trip—State Chairman 
Admits Talks With Aspirant on Lining Up Delegates.” The 
article seems to bear out the statement I made here that the 
appointment of Mr. Hopkins as Secretary of Commerce was 
a preliminary step to building him up for the Presidency in 
1940. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of February 20, 1939] 
Hopkins’ Bip For 1940 Due oN Iowa Trip—SECRETARY WILL BE 

TuHRvusT INTO OPEN aS NEw DEALER CANDIDATE THIS WEEK—SPEECH 

To ProposE RECOVERY PROGRAM—STATE CHAIRMAN ADMITS TALKS 

ViTH ASPIRANTS ON LINING UP DELEGATES 

(By Geoffrey Parsons, Jr.) 

Drs Mornes, February 19.—Harry Hopkins, Secretary of Commerce, 
will be thrust out into the open as a 1940 Presidential candi- 
date of the New Deal wing of the Democratic party during his 
4-day visit this week to Iowa, the State where he was born. 

His decision to make his anticipated announcement of a major 
recovery program from the capital of his native State was moti- 
vated, at least in part, by his Presidential aspirations, according 
to local Democratic politicians. 

Mr. Hopkins is not expected to announce his availability as a 
Democratic candidate in so many words, but recent political ma- 
neuverings in this State and in Washington make it difficult not 
to interpret his Iowa visit as a broad, public hint to that effect. 

Edward Birmingham, Democratic State chairman, admitted 
frank!y that he has talked with Mr. Hopkins about lining up dele- 


gates for the Secretary for the Democratic National Convention in 
1940. Mr. Birmingham said that Mr. Hopkins realizes that if he is 
to have any hope of winning the Democratic nomination he must 
begin by winning the delegation of his native State—even if he 


hast not lived in it for many years. 
Several gestures toward that end have already been made. The 
position of Director of the United States Bureau of Fisheries, which 
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will be open after March 1, and which is under the jurisdiction 
and at the disposal of the Secretary of Commerce, has been dangled 
before Mr. Birmingham, who said he would like the job and be 
glad to work for Mr. Hopkins in Iowa. 

Mr. Birmingham expects to get definite word one way or another 
about the job very soon, perhaps during Mr. Hopkins’ visit here. 
Mr. Birmingham admits that his knowledge of fish is that of an 
amateur angler and a connoisseur of sea food from the point of 
view of gastronomy. He has never passed much time near salt 
water, but he said he believes if he is given a policy to follow he 
could follow it as well as the next man. 

“It’s a good job—$9,000 a year,” he said. 
and you know where the best fishing is.” 

Mr. Birmingham's home is in Sioux City, Iowa, and he has lived 
there for 52 years. Mr. Hopkins was born in Sioux City, but Mr. 
Birmingham said he never heard the name of Harry Hopkins until 
President Roosevelt put Mr. Hopkins in charge of Federal relief 
early in the first New Deal. 

There is piquancy in the situation that brings Mr. Hopkins out 
to Iowa seeking the support of the Democratic State organization. 
Last April Mr. Hopkins, together with Thomas Corcoran, Presi- 
dential adviser, and James Roosevelt, the President’s eldest son, 
was trying to purge Senator Guy M. GILLETTE, who was up for 
renomination with the solid support of the State organization. 
Senator GILLETTE won the nomination by a wide margin over the 
Hopkins-Corcoran-Roosevelt candidate, Representative Otha D. 
Wearin, and then last November managed to win reelection, while 
the Democrats were losing the major State offices to Republicans. 


THE HATCHET IS BURIED 


Last April Mr. Birmingham, Senator GILLETTE, and other leading 
Iowa Democrats were calling Mr. Hopkins nasty names. Now, Mr. 
Birmingham reported he has been able to patch up relations be- 
tween Mr. Hopkins and Senator GILLETTE. 

“I was in Washington recently,” Mr. Birmingham said, “and I 
took Guy GILLETTE in to see Secretary Hopkins. It was all very 
friendly, and they buried the hatchet. It’s all fixed up.” 

To what extent the New Deal attitude toward Senator GILLETTE 
has softened should be revealed soon by the best of political tests, 
the reception accorded the Senator’s requests for patronage. Sen- 
ator GILLETTE and his colleague, Senator L. HEerrinG, divide patron- 
age between them, GILLETTE taking the northern half of the State, 
Herrinc the southern. 

The position of United States marshal, northern Iowa, is open, 
end Senator GILLETTE is reported to be on verge of recommending 
former Representative Fred Biermann for the job. There is a 
United States district attorneyship open in the southern half of the 
State, and Senator HERRING is waiting to see how his candidate, 
former Lt. Gov. John K. Valentine, makes out. 

Des Moines was crowded with more New Dealers on Friday and 
yesterday than this city has seen since the New Deal came to power. 
Henry Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture; Miss Frances Perkins, Sec- 
retary of Labor; Leon Henderson, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Economic Council and close adviser of the President; Morde- 
cai Ezekiel; and numerous lesser lights, most of them from the 
Department of Agriculture, were all in town for the National Farm 
Institute. 


“You get a nice boat 


HELD PRESIDENT’S FAVORITE 


Some of these New Dealers were questioned about the Hopkins 
candidacy, and among those who were willing to talk it was agreed 
that there was no doubt that Secretary Hopkins is President Roose- 
velt’s current favorite to succeed him in the White House. Thus, 
New Deal patronage might reasonably be expected to be disposed in 
a manner which would not injure Mr. Hopkins’ chances. 

In the particular cases of the marshalship and district attorney- 
ship that are open in Iowa, the situation is complicated by the fact 
that these are Department of Justice jobs, under Attorney General 
Frank Murphy, who, in addition to being under some suspicion of 
having White House ambitions of his own, is currently waging a 
campaign against corruption and politics in his Department. The 
local Democrats, nevertheless, are betting that the Senators’ 
nominees will get the jobs. 

Even these anticipated gestures to appease the State organiza- 
tion are not likely to get Mr. Hopkins very far toward a convention 
delegation pledge to him. Senator HEerriInG is reported to be seek- 
ing a delegation controlled by Senator Herrinc. Though friendly 
on the surface, Senators GILLETTE and HERRING are said by friends 
of both men really to be at odds, particularly in matters of State- 
wide patronage. 

The Democrats say that President Roosevelt and Postmaster 
General James A. Farley are both still very popular in the State, 
considerably more so than Mr. Hopkins. Corn Beit farmers gen- 
erally have been critical of the W. P. A. and consequently have 
never regarded Mr. Hopkins with affection. 

In Iowa, Mr. Hopkins has not been regarded generally as an 
Iowan, as has Secretary Wallace, for example, although Mr. Hop- 
kins was born and educated in the State. At Grinnell College, 
Grinnell, Iowa, he first became interested in social work, but he 
left the State soon after graduation and has never been back for 
long. 

Mr. Birmingham says “there'll be an awful fight getting the 
Iowa delegation lined up for Mr. Hopkins, but I think it can be 
done.” Most Iowa Democrats, at this stage, will agree with the 
first half of Mr. Birmingham's statement and disagree with the 
second half. 

Mr. Hopkins is expected to arrive at Grinnell on Tuesday. He 
will stay there until Friday, when he is to address the Economic 
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Club of Des Moines at the Fort Des Moines Hotel. He will renew 
old friendships in Grinnell and possibly confer with Iowa Demo- 
crats in the hope of making new ones. 

Iowa has another entry in the Presidential sweepstakes in Secre- 
tary Wallace. If there has been the slightest overt political act 
by Secretary Wallace in the direction of the Democratic nomina- 
tion, it has not been detected by leading Iowa Democrats. His 
closest advisers swear he has never allowed them to engage in any 
Presidential campaigning in his behalf, although they have sug- 
gested it to him from time to time. 

Herbert Hoover, Republican President from 1928 to 1932, is the 
only native of Iowa among the 32 Presidents of the United States. 





Fordham University Alumni Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS T. MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 20, 1939 





ADDRESS BY WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS, FEBRUARY 9, 1939 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have published in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by William O. Douglas, Chairman of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, before the annual dinner of the 
Fordham University Alumni Association at New York City, 
February 9, 1939. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Dooley once said, “Historyans is like doctors. They are 
always lookin’ f'r symptoms. Those iv them that writes about 
their own times examines th’ tongue an’ feels th’ pulse an’ makes 
a wrong dygnosis. Th’ other kind iv histhry is a post mortem 
examination. It tells ye what a counthry died iv. But I'd like to 
know what it lived iv.” 

Mr. Dooley typifies the right of every American to express him- 
self profoundly on broad questions of which he has no expert 
knowledge. When I leave my own field of law and government, 
I too avail myself of this privilege. 

I think we all share Mr. Dooley’s belief that the important thing 
for us to know about our country is “what it lived of.” To know 
what makes our country live is to have the key to the immortality 
of its democratic ideal. That, perhaps, is what President Roosevelt 
had in mind when he said that this generation had a real “rendez- 
vous with destiny.” It is our generation’s destiny, in a time of 
great distress, to make democracy live, to make the democratic 
ideal survive the many assaults that beset it. 

Unwittingly, I fear, we have in various ways slowly slipped away 
from that ideal. Over the years we have been preoccupied with 
materialistic and mechanistic matters. We have been incessantly 
employed in serving the physical wants and needs of man. The 
main current of our modern times has been a sweeping advance 
of technology and too often it has overshadowed all else. The 
problems of research, of production, of distribution, of finance 
have quite properly occupied a high place in our thought and 
activity. But the underlying values have been largely materialis- 
tic. Our material progress has often failed to reckon with the 
deep, spiritual factors of the democratic faith. 

One aspect of modern life which has gone far to stifle men is 
the rapid growth of tremendous corporations. Enormous spiritual 
sacrifices are made in the transformation of shopkeepers into em- 
ployees. The materialistic god of efficiency may dictate it in cer- 
tain cases. But the extent to which it has been carried has been 
ruthless in its loss of human values. The disappearance of free 
enterprise has led to a submergence of the individual in the im- 
personal corporation in much the same manner as he has been 
submerged in the state in other lands. As a corollary the growth 
of the corporation has impersonalized and made materialistic 
many of our most important social and personal relationships. 
As a most gracious and polite lady in the drawing room may be 
transformed into a most impolite person behind a steering wheel 
of an automobile, so gentlemen may be propelled into ruthless 
raiding of other people’s money once they take the corporate veil. 
The convenient and impersonalized use of the corporate device has 
unquestionably contributed to moral decadence. That has espe- 
cially been true with the growth of bigness. Empires so vast as 
to defy the intimate understanding of any one man tend to be- 
come playthings for manipulation. The fact that railroads, or 
banks, or operating utilities lie somewhere deep underneath the 
corporate maze becomes incidental. Values become translated. 
Service to human beings becomes subordinate to profits to manip- 
ulators. The stage setting is perfect for the disappearance of 
moral values. Individual responsibility before God has no counter- 
Part in the corporate system. 
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In some countries this flood of materialism has risen so high as to 
drown out the spirit. Communism places complete reliance upon 
the satisfaction of physical needs, making of man a wholly economic 
creature. Fascism goes so far as to deify the corporate state, making 
man responsible to the state instead of to God. Both of these sys- 
tems have suppressed the spiritual values which are the essence of 
Gemocracy. Neither recognizes the principle that men are “endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable rights.” Those alien sys- 
tems have expurgated the words of the philosopher who said, “Pride 
not yourself in this, that you love your country, but rather in this, 
that you love mankind.” 

Fortunately in America the ideal of democracy is still alive and 
vigorous. This ideal includes both equality of economic oppor- 
tunity and equality of political opportunity. It is broader and 
more embracing than either. It recognizes that man is not simply 
a biological organism or merely the product of economic forces. It 
gives preeminent recognition to the principle that man is also a 
spiritual and ethical being. The ingredients of that faith are not 
solely materialistic; they are spiritual and ethical as well. They 
recognize the importance of the inward satisfaction of confidence in 
one’s self; the deep desire for the respect of one’s fellow man; the 
longing to be identified with some cause dedicated to the interests 
of humanity. Basically this is the democratic ideal. In practice 
even in this country it has at times seemed to lose some of its 
vitality. To revitalize it is the first order of our day. 

I have often wondered what would happen if for a generation we 
had no new patents, no new discoveries, no new technological ad- 
vances, no new mergers. If the wheels of invention were stopped 
and the processes of discovery were stilled, we would, I am sure, con- 
tinue to live in comfort. Known skills and devices could go on 
servicing the physical needs of man interminably. They might not 
be as efficient as scientists could make them. But I have no doubt 
that the needs and desires of man could be met on the physical side. 

I do not mean for a moment to suggest this as a proper course 
for us to take. Nor do I mean to minimize the importance of filling 
abundantly the basic physical needs of our whole people. I recog- 
nize fully that man physically impoverished is a poor cornerstone 
for a free democracy. A strong, efficient, well-balanced national 
economy will ever be one of our indispensable assets. But without 
the meaning and guidance of a vigorous set of spiritual values, I 
doubt that the other will alone enable us to meet successfully our 
“rendezvous with destiny.” 

One great source of strength to which all of us look in keeping 
alive the democratic ideal is the university. It may be that in the 
years immediately ahead our universities will again be called upon 
to play that great role in the protection of civilization which has 
been theirs for centuries. This responsibility has been recognized 
by more than one distinguished educator. President Conant, of 
Harvard, in his recent annual report, made the following statement: 

“Today we all realize that democracy is not a self-perpetuating 
virus adapted to any body politic—that was the assumption of a 
previous generation. Democracy we now know to be a special 
type of organism requiring specific nutrient materials—some eco- 
nomic, some social and cultural. Among the latter the emotional 
stability and intelligence of the electorate are obviously cf im- 
portance; these are intimately connected with the type of educa- 
tion we give our children. Another requisite for a flourishing 
democracy would appear to be the existence of a ladder of oppor- 
tunity; again the educational process is involved. From these and 
many similar considerations it is evident that if we wish the present 
type of society in this country to survive and to improve along 
thoroughly democratic lines we must, as a people, pay due atien- 
tion to our schools.” 

Yet even colleges and universities are not impervious to the 
dominant and engulfing materialistic influences of our time. Ex- 
cessive trends toward purely technical training have been continu- 
ously observed by experts in education. At certain times and 
places it was a close question as to whether or not the main efforts 
and resources of some institutions of learning would not be devoted 
to simple trade-school curricula. 

This I know has been evident in legal education where purely 
professional training has been too often the dominant note. This 
has been true to such an extent in the past that legal education at 
times resembled a course of instruction in contract bridge. And 
I have often thought that the medical profession has been so busy 
dividing man into neat little compartments and placing him in so 
many separate test tubes that man as a total organism has often 
been little comprehended. Emphasis on the purely biological as- 
pects of man has tco often led to diagnosis of disease in terms of 
outward physical manifestations rather than of inward spiritual 
and emotional maladjustments. 

The foregoing are merely small examples of a larger trend in the 
universities today. There is demand for a reawakening of the 
ancient concept of the university as the custodian of the things 
of the mind and the values of the spirit. The rise of materialism 
is today the greatest single challenge to the universities, not for 
the purpose of resisting technological advance but of attuning 
that advance to the spiritual need of man. All of us, and particu- 
larly the universities, can well heed the recent words of President 
Roosevelt: 

“Democracy, the practice of self-government, is a covenant 
among free men to respect the rights and liberties of their fellows. 

“International good faith, a sister of democracy, springs from the 
will of civilized nations of men to respect the rights and liberties 
of other nations of men. 

“In a modern civilization, all three—religion, democracy, and 
international good faith—complement each other. 
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“Where freedom of religion has been attacked, the attack has 
come from sources opposed to democracy. Where democracy has 
been overthrown, the spirit of free worship has disappeared. And 
where religion and democracy have vanished, good faith and 
reason in international affairs have given way to strident ambi- 
tion and brute force. 

“An ordering of society which relegates religion, democracy, and 
good faith among nations to the background can find no place 
within it for the ideals of the Prince of Peace. The United States 
rejects such an ordering, and retains its ancient faith.” It is 
that spiritual ingredient which is necessary for great strength and 
vitality of nations as well as of individuals. That spiritual in- 
gredient is itself the solvent of many social ills, and perhaps even 
economic ills. It is also the preventive of planetary disintegration. 
Of equal significance, it is the cohesive element which mystically 
binds men together in a common cause, and makes strong and 
united groups torn by dissension and turmoil. 

Faith alone will not solve all problems. Basic economic and 
social issues will persist. But give us faith and we will have the 
driving force necessary to solve the other problems. With that 
faith our economic system can be revitalized. With that faith 
and with that revitalization, foreign ideology need breed no fear 
here. Such ideology, like a germ, can gain a foothold only in a 
diseased system. Spiritual well-being as well as physical health 
are both necessary preventives against such disease. 

Such a renaissance constitutes the principal responsibility and 
opportunity of all of us—including universities and government— 
who are interested in the preservation of the American democratic 
ideal. Universities train the men that government needs. Men 
trained in the democratic faith are indispensable on the govern- 
mental front. Men with technical competence, men with hu- 
mility, men with the quality of selflessness, men with a sense of 
responsibility—these are the needs and demands of democracy. 
Training of such men is a task of education and of stimulation. 
With such men, government in its strong position of leadership, 
can make a continuous contribution toward a revitalization of 
the democratic ideal. With such a program our whole national 
life can be continuously enriched by the influx into government, 
business, and the professions of men basically conditioned in the 
democratic faith. But technical training will not alone suffice. 
We must reorient much of our materialistic philosophy in terms 
of humanitarian principles. 

We have observed enough on our contemporary scene to know 
that a supreme spiritual effort must go hand in hand with an 
economic and social program. We have seen enough to convince 
us that dilution of ethical principles weakens rather than in- 
vigorates our present system. Therefore, we know that on the 
basis of sheer self-interest such a renaissance is a prerequisite to 
a strengthening and invigoration of both capitalism and democracy. 


Fortification of Guam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 20, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM WASHINGTON DAILY NEWS 


fr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have published in the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
appearing in the Daily News, of Washington, D. C., under 
Gate of February 16, 1939, in relaticn to our program for 
national defense now under consideration, the editcrial being 
entitled “Congress and Guam.” 
There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Vashington Daily News of February 16, 1929] 
CONGRESS AND GUAM 
In a special message to Congress on March 2, 


|From 


1934, President 





Roosevelt urged the abandonment of all military bases in the 
Philippines. 

Three weeks later Congress passed by an overwhelming majority 
the Tydings-McDuffie Independence Act, containing that provision. 
Thus we gave the lie to Far Eastern charges that we harbored 
imperialistic ambitions in that quarter of the globe. 

Yesterday, by a vote of 14 to 5, the House Committee on Naval 
Affairs approved an expenditure of $5,000,000 for the so-called 
fortification of Guam, a flyspeck of an island 5,400 miles west 





1 Francisco and more than 3,300 miles west of Hawaii, our 


naval base. 
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These things simply don’t jibe. With one hand Congress yanks 
us out of the Far East partly, at least, because Army and Navy 
Officers say we could not successfully defend the Philippines in 
case of war with Japan, while with the other it shoves us right 
back. Only, in doing so it leaves us incomparably weaker out 
there than we were to begin with. 

The same committee voted favorably on other national-defense 
items, which in our judgment it should have done. As long as 
the rest of the world insists upon arming itself at the present 
pace, we have no option but to arm ourselves. Not to provide 
adequate defense for a rich and envied country like ours would 
be to invite trouble. This newspaper, therefore, stands squarely 
behind the fundamentals of the President’s national-defense pro- 
gram. But, for defense purposes, Guam is a liability, not an asset. 

The principle involved in fortifying a base in the Far East has 
nothing to do with costs. Congress has voted to withdraw from 
the Orient as far as Hawaii. To reverse itself now would raise or 
renew serious doubts as to our intentions, and that would be just 
as true over a $5,000,000 expenditure as over a $50,000,000 
expenditure. 

We do or we don’t need a fortified base in the Far East. If 
we do, then by all means let us have one. But if we do $5,000,000 
is not enough and Guam is not the place. 

If we do not need such a base, then we should not put our- 
selves in a false light, especially with neighboring Japan. She 
controls a maze of islands stretching two-thirds of the way from 
Hawaii to the Philippines and extending from the Tropic of 
Cancer to the Equator. And one of her 30-cent yens will buy 


. @8 much fortification as one of our 100-cent dollars. 


| 
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If a fortified base in that~-vicinity is vital to our national 
defense, then we should have the best. But if we are pulling 
a bluff the insignificant white chip called Guam won’t work. 


Federal Reclamation in Nebraska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE W. NORRIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 20, 1939 





ADDRESS BY HON. JOHN C. PAGE, COMMISSIONER OF THE 
RECLAMATION BUREAU 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an address delivered by Hon. 
Jchn C. Page, Commissioner of the Reclamation Bureau, on 
the subject of Federal reclamation in Nebraska. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


A keener and more inquiring interest in the Federal Reclama- 
tion program has been the natural result of the growing con- 
sciousness on the part of the whole Nation of the problems that 
make a broad conservation program essential. 

Recurring droughts and floods especially have served to empha- 
size the tempering benefits of this work in the arid and semiarid 
third of our country—this work which was undertaken more than 
36 years aga as a major part of the first national drive toward 
conservation and more intelligent use of our resources. 

The record which has been made by Federal Reclamation is 
clear and the benefits of this work cannot be doubted nor min- 
imized. It provides a good example of what may be expected 
from a well-planned conservation program, honestly executed. 

When, in 1902, President Theodore Roosevelt proposed Federal 
Reclamation to the Congress, he predicted that it would “enrich 
every portion of our country just as the settlement of the Ohio 
and the Mississippi Valleys brought prosperity to the Atlantic 
States.” The record made since June 17 of that year, when the 
act creating the Bureau of Reclamation was signed, shows accom- 
plishment of what he predicted. 

If the members of the Nebraska State Irrigation Association, 
among whom are included many irrigation farmers and others 
familiar with the program, will indulge me a moment, I would like 
to review briefly what the program has meant to the United States. 

First, it has meant, through the construction and settlement of 
84 projects comprising a little more than 3,000,000 acres of land, 
creation of homes for almost 900,000 persons on irrigated farms and 
in cities and towns which have grown up among those farms. 

Second, it has meant the establishment of substantial, permanent 
communities in these big Western States, where without irrigation 
even an approach to close settlement is impossible. In these com- 
munties are 850 schools, almost 1,000 churches, and banks which 
had deposits last year of about $225,000,000. The manner in which 
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a contribution of this sort bolsters State and National Governmertts 
does not need to be spelled out syllable by syllable to be understood. 

Third, these projects produce each year about $100,000,000 of 
wealth, most of which goes into the channels of trade, principally 
those leading to the industrial centers of the East. 

These results have been obtained from operating projects which 
were built at a cost of about $250,000,000 and which have repaid, 
under contracts that are expected eventually to return the whole 
investment, nearly $50,000,000 of the total. 

This is the record upon which, under the leadership of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, another conservation-minded President, and Secretary 
Ickes, a still greater reclamation program is being carried forward 
today. Projects, several of them combining multiple conservation 
purposes, such as aid to navigation, flood control, river regulation, 
and power development with irrigation are being constructed to pro- 
vide water for 2,500,000 additional acres and to provide a reliable 
supplemental water supply for another 2,500,000 acres of western 
irrigated lands now short of water. 

Nebraska, one of the 16 States originally embraced by the 
Reclamation Act, from the outset has been closely associated with 
the Federal Reclamation program, participating in its benefits and 
sharing in the hopes and aspirations for the future. 

This State is so situated, extending from the arid to the humid 
belts and across that uncertain zone between, that its associated 
water and land use problems are very complicated. Here, in Scotts- 
bluff in western Nebraska, you live in an area unquestionably 
arid, where irrigation and farming are Siamese twins. The prob- 
lem here has been met by the construction of the North Platte 
Federal Reclamation project and other development privately 
financed. Uncertainties introduced by variable seasonal rainfall, 
sometimes sufficient, sometimes insufficient, always unpredictable, 
a little farther east have served to make the problem there more 
difficult to meet. 

State and local efforts in other sections of the State are at- 
tempting to meet the different situations. The University of 
Nebraska is to be complimented, for example, for the work it has 
done in gathering data on ground-water supplies. Where the 
streams are so few and their flow so largely appropriated and 
used, availability of ground water assumes a major importance. 

Development of these resources, however, must not proceed 
blindly or without careful weighing of economic and social con- 
siderations. The history of irrigation by pumping from wells in 
some sections of the West is so tragically eloquent that its lessons 
must not be overlooked. 

The long period of deficient rainfall over the Great Plains, begin- 


ning in 1980, has provided a new point for the old argument that | 
water in this area must be used prudently. It has provided for all | 


a@ new significance for the responsibilities of the individual to his 
community. Wasteful overirrigation by water users in one locality 
may deprive others elsewhere of the opportunity to produce crops 
and maintain homes. Ownership of a prior water right is a simple 
fact, but possession of water is not an excuse for unnecessary and 
wasteful use. 

Turning to the North Platte project, the only Federal project in 
the State, I should like for a moment to discuss its significance. 

This project was approved by the Secretary of the Interior con- 
ditionally in 1903, construction was begun in 1905, and the first 
water was delivered in 1908. With the completion of the Northport 
division in 1923 the area for which the Bureau of Reclamation was 
prepared to supply water within the project limits was 183,296 
acres, while supplemental supplies were provided under contract for 
an additional 104,779 acres. These areas combined are twice as 
large as the total of all irrigation projects in Nebraska prior to the 
enactment of the reclamation law, and at present they represent 
half of all the lands irrigated in the State. 

While farther east than most, the North Platte project is illustra- 
tive of the many factors entering the development of projects under 
the Bureau of Reclamation. With the storage facilities located in 
another Commonwealth, the interstate character of the stream was 
afactor. Development of water power and utilization of the surplus 
was another. 

On the edge of the drought area some project lands have felt 
the effects of conditions that have been disastrous to vast sections 
less favorably situated. 

From both an economic and a social standpoint reclamation’s 
contribution to the development of western Nebraska is notable. 
In Scotts Bluff County in 1909 the assessed value of all types of 
Property was $1,459,000. Im 1936, after 25 years of irrigation, it 
Was $23,936,000—roughly an increase of 16 times. 

Irrigated lands in Scotts Bluff County are assessed as high as 
$80 an acre as compared with maximum assessments of $9 an 
acre on dry farm lands and $3.60 on pasture lands. 

While only 193,000 of the 432,000 acres in this county are irri- 
gated, it is estimated that 80 percent of the population derives 
its incomes from irrigated agriculture. In Box Butte County, 
where only 1.5 percent is irrigated of an area 50 percent larger 
than that of Scotts Bluff County, the population is less than 
half as large and the assessed valuation less than one-third. 

The average value of improved land with a paid-up water right 
in the Pathfinder irrigation district, for example, is $85 an acre 
as compared with $3 an acre for land without water. A conserva- 
tive estimate of the increase in value of lands irrigated in Ne- 
braska as a result of this project is $20,000,000. Related industrial 
jn urban development would greatly increase this remarkable 
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The 2,119 irrigated farms on the project in Nebraska have a pop- 
ulation of 7,000, and there are in the area 11 cities and towns 
with 18,000 inhabitants who are in a large measure dependent on 
irrigation operation for a livelihood. Including those in the 
Goshen division in Wyoming there are 70 schools, 54 churches, and 
9 banks with more than $7,000,000 in deposits. 

Like other projects in the reclamation States, the North Platte 
project contributes to the purchasing power of the area with a 
national distribution of the benefits. In 1937 the value of the 
crops produced on lands served or dependent on the project 
works in Nebraska exceeded $5,500,000. The Federal investment in 
the works serving this area totaled $17,000,000, all of which is 
repayable. 

In any development of this type, with the passage of decades, 
some adjustments become necessary. The major project works 
have stood the test of time and years of operation. 

The construction vecord of the Bureau of Reclamation is good 
all down the line. The Bureau has never had a dam which failed, 
for example, and it has built 147 dams, 4 of which were the 
highest in the world when they were completed. There has been 
no serious trouble with any major structure on Federal reclama- 
tion projects. Years of engineering experience and research lie 
back of each. 

The Bureau of Reclamation, however, pioneered in the develop- 
ment of irrigation projects in many areas. It is undoubtedly 
true that some lands were included within project boundaries 
which, for one reason or another which later became apparent, 
should not have been classified as irrigable. The Repayment Com- 
mission, after an investigation last year, recommended that au- 
thority be granted to reclassify project lands. This should be done 
in justice to the water users and in justice to the reclamation pro- 
gram. I believe that adjustments which result will not be great. 

On the North Platte project two problems are faced. The diffi- 
culties of the Northport division, as the Repayment Commission 
pointed out, can best be solved by a special plan covered by special 
legislation. 

Already, with the aid of the Civilian Conservation Corps, we have 
attacked the other problem, that of straightening and improving 
the canals and laterals so as to decrease the loss of water in transit. 
The first Civilian Conservation Corps camp established under the 
jurisdiction of the Bureau was opened on the North Platte project 
5 years ago. Soon a second camp was placed here, and since that 
time two have operated on the project continuously. The canal- 
improvement program conducted by these camps has been of 
major importance. In addition, the C. C. C. enrollees have planted 
more than half a million trees for windbreaks, and also have pro- 
vided a recreational area at Guernsey Reservoir. 

It is my opinion that we can look forward to additional cooper- 
tion from the States in anticipating and meeting the special prob- 
lems of the projects as their settlement and operation bring these 
new problems into prominence. In some instances the States have 
not given the attention to the projects which is warranted by their 
very great importance to the States. On several projects addi- 
tional facilities for guidance in the agricultural development, in 
the control of weeds, in the best use of water on the land, and in 
marketing are needed and can best be provided by the States and 
their agricultural colleges. 

Organizations such as the Nebraska State Irrigation Association 
could render outstanding service by developing in their States 
intelligent and aggressive programs for the cooperative efforts 
needed. 

Secretary Ickes recently said that the people of the country have 
little conception of what is being done in the way of significant 
public works through the reclamation program in the West. 

The healthy general interest in reclamation springing from an 
awakening to the importance of broad conservation programs in- 
evitably will lead to a better understanding. This will mean much 
to the West and to reclamation through broadening the support 
for a worthwhile program. 





Returning Men to Work 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DAVID I. WALSH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 20, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. FRANCIS T. MALONEY, OF CON- 
NECTICUT, FEBRUARY 14, 1939 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a speech re- 
cently delivered over the radio by the senior Senator from 









Connecticut [Mr. Maroney] entitled “Returning men to 
work.” 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


In accepting this evening's invitation to speak for 15 minutes, 
and in choosing the subject “Returning Men to Work,” I am 
entirely aware of the fact that in so limited a period of time 
it is not possible to treat the subject with sany degree of 
thoroughness. 

I have selected this subject because it seems to me that almost 
all of the troubles of our country, and the world, arise from 
the fact that millions of men are unemployed, and denied any 
degree of economic security. In some places the world is torn 
by a war madness, and while our country has been kept free 
from the terrors that other nations have known, lately our fears 
have been much excited lest we be drawn into the vortex of 
world strife. While international affairs is not my subject, I 
believe that we can avoid the chaos suffered in foreign countries 
by avoiding entangling alliances, minding and properly pro- 
tecting our own business, and realizing that while we are social 
and economic kinsmen of other people, the relationship is dis- 
tant, and that we can best serve the world by establishing an 
economic and social balance in the United States. 

It is my opinion that the rush toward war, or war-like con- 
ditions, in other countries, is due to the fact that the people 
of those places were without employment—without a feeling of 
security—and so distressed that they were easily led by promises 
that seemed to them a means of attaining economic security— 
or steady work. Had they been employed, and had there not 
been economic unbalance, it seems to me that they might have 

‘ minded their own business, and would not have followed into 
strange and dangerous practices and provinces. 

For a number of years Many millions of men in the United 
States, most of them heads of families, have been without steady 
employment. Among the masses of unemployed are young men 
and women, fortified with a splendid education, who have yet to 
get their first job. Also among the group to which I have re- 
ferred are men who have passed the “dangerous age” of 40, and 
feel that their place in the industrial world has been taken 
away. 

The Federal Government has assumed the task of trying to find 
the answer to the unemployment problem, which problem is a 
continuing threat to our governmental system. The Government 
was compelled to do it because industry seemed to have lost 
control. 

I do not blame industry, because self-preservation is pretty 
much regarded as a natural law, and men engaged in business 
are primarily concerned with a profit, and in most cases with an 
immediate, and perhaps a necessarily immediate profit. Throw- 
ing men and women out of work became a necessity to meet mad- 
dening competition, and the inventive genius intensified by the 
war was no restraining influence on the matter of cutting down 
pay rolls and overhead costs. Instead of dividing the rewards of 
that inventive genius among working men, there was an almost 
unlimited effort to capture it for those who financed industry. 
Perhaps this was natural, but too little account was taken of the 
plight and problem of the individual and his family, and so long 
as manufacturers and stockholders were able to make money or 
keep their heads above water, they were not so much concerned 
with the individual workman as they would like to be. 

Time does not now permit me to review the history of the effort 
to regulate the hours of labor, so I will but mention the fact that 
we have enacted a so-called wage and hour law. That law is not 
sufficient. We partially defeated the purpose of the law by per- 
mitting industry to work men for exceptionally long hours if they 
would pay those men a special premium or so-called time-and-a- 
half wages for so-called overtime work. Because industry prefers to 
keep its regular employees at work, rather than add new men to its 
rolls, it has paid a wage premium that in my opinion results in a 
penalty. In effect the existing law is not a wage and hour law but 
only a wage law. Since it was designed to return men to work by 
shertening the hours of labor, it seems to me that we have missed 
the point and the purpose. 

It is not my thought that we need a regulation for any other 
purpose than as a means of economic protection—not protection 
for the workmen alone, but for his employer and the country. 

It seems harsh to tell a man how long he can work, or an em- 
ployer how long he can keep his men at work; and if business were 
good it would be idiotic to severely regulate the hours of labor. It 
is not idiotic, however, when the alternative of a rigid regulation 
is a continuing unbalanced Budget, which brings danger and a tax 
burden that the Nation cannot continue to support. 

I have tried to find a way within the Constitution whereby we 
could divide available work among those able-bodied men who 
were anxious and willing to werk. I am certain of our duty to 

hose people, because the Government in part belongs to them, 


vil 





and I am certain that our duty to ourselves requires that we give 
them work under private auspices if our Government is to endure. 
Everyone knows that a continuation of existing circumstances will 
ultimately lead to chaos. No one can say that we have made 


ess toward a correction of the distress of unemployment. 
e the Government relief program away from the country— 
ion the pclicy which we have practiced—and we are right 
ere in 1932 insofar as unemployment is concerned. 
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We have not been wrong in what we did—because the expenditure 
made necessary by the relief program saved us from ruin—but we 
did not take the second and necessary step. 

The fact that some industries are doing well means very little 
excepting to the people who are still doing good business. But 
they are not immune. The heavy tides of unemployment are daily 
washing on their shores, and at the banks of other institutions 
still seemingly secure. Eventually these will be caught if we do 
not find a way to return men to work. With the distress which 
accompanies unemployment our other problems will continue to 
increase and multiply. Men will be tempted to follow false 
prophets and new philosophies. 

For the past few years I have had before Congress a bill which 
would rigidly regulate the hours of labor. It is a simple proposal 
and is now known as S. 480. It first provides for the creation of 
a board composed of five members, appointed by the President, 
and the first duty of the board would be to take a census of the 
unemployed. Through such a census we would learn who was 
unemployed, where unemployment existec. and what kind of work 
each individual was competent to undertake. 

All unemployed persons would be required to register with a 
local agency, and the census could be completed in one day. 

The bill provides that thereafter persons remaining unemployed 
would register every three months at the nearest office of the United 
States Employment Service, which o‘tice is already in existence. 
Failure to register would, in effect, mean that the individual had 
secured employment. Consequently we would know almost exactly 
every day how many people were unemployed, where they were 
located, and what they could do. 

People failing to register would not be eligible for relief, or work 
relief, and we might thereby be afforded considerable protection 
against governmental expenditure. 

My proposal further provides that if more than 8,000,000 people 
are found to be unemployed, there be established a 30-hour work- 
ing week. It provides that if more than 6,000,000 but not more 
than 8,000,000 persons are found to be unemployed, there would 
be established a 32-hour working week. If the unemployment rolls 
disclosed that more than 4,000,000 but less than 6,000,000 such per- 
sons were found to be unemployed, there would be established a 
34-hour working week. The bill further provides that if more 
than 2,000,000 but not more than 4,000,000 such persons were 
found to be unemployed, there would be established a 36-hour 
working week. If 2,000,000 such persons or less were found to be 
unemployed, there would be established a 40-hour working week. 

The bill insists upon the regulated week, excepting in such in- 
stance that an employer submit satisfactory proof of the existence 
of specific conditions in any industry which make it necessary for 
certain persons to be employed for a longer period of time than that 
provided in the existing working week. Exempted from the bill are 
agricultural or farm products processed for first sale by the original 
producer. 

I have not here attempted to set forth other important details of 
my proposal because time does not permit. All that I am attempt- 
ing to do is to outline the principal features of the proposal. 

I would not object to a 40- or a 44-hour week if about all of our 
able-bodied and willing-to-work men and women could obtain em- 
ployment. I want to give labor an economic force and a reasonable 
guarantee of a job. It seems to me that this is not asking too much 
under our form of government. We must admit that our system is 
a failure if we cannot within a reasonable length of time find a 
method of distribution which will change existing conditions. Dis- 
tasteful as it sounds and is, existing conditions mean that approxi- 
mately one-third of our population is without employment, or at 
least without employment in private industry. 

Men should be employed in private industry. The eventual 
alternative is the terrorizing kind of situation that we find in 
totalitarian states. Men and women in those states seem to enjoy 
economic security, but I doubt that it is a lasting economic 
security, and even for the time that it docs last it is economic 
security without liberty. Liberty is the most precious of our 
American treasures. I want to preserve it at any cost. 

There will be considerable objection to this proposal. Indus- 
trialists will say that it can’t be done. I ask them to ask them- 
selves if, under the existing situation, we can long endure. I 
ask them to ask themselves that if this is a gamble, whether it is 
as great a gamble as they are taking under existing pressure. 

It seems to me that this proposal might be accepted on the 
age-old claim that business operates on the basis of supply and 
demand. When business gets bad the manufacturer regulates the 
hours of industry and shortens the working period of employees 
or lays them off. I want to regulate it the other way, so that 
there will be some sort of a guaranty of protection for the 
individual. 

This proposal is not a condemnation of any industrialist. I 
know that he cannot operate without a profit, and I know as 
well that the workman is helpless unless the manufacturer does 
have a profit. I want a real partnership between industry and 
labor and a division of work and opportunity. I insist that such a 
plan will bring about a proper distribution of everything else, 
as well as jobs. I insist that it will bring relief to the distressed 
farmer, because the industrial worker, given an economic force, 
will have a sufficient income to buy the produce of the farm. 

Some day, and in the not too distant future, we will come toa 
realization that unless we adopt some such program and policy, the 
last danger signals will be hoisted. I do not insist that my pro- 
posal is correct or complete, but I do maintain that it is a sensible 
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approach to the problem, despite the criticism that it has received 
in many places. I only ask that that criticism be weighed against 
the criticism which is made against existing conditions, against 
the unbalanced Budget, against the heavy tax burden, against un- 
employment, and against the pitiful plight of millions of able- 
bodied and willing Americans who are pleading for employment 
and are entitled to it. The true test of a nation is its care of the 
weak, and I defy anyone to say that this problem is not the 
responsibility of the Federal Government, which was created by 
all of the American people. 





Appraisal of Washington by Jefferson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM E. BORAH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 20, 1939 


ARTICLE FROM NEW YORK TIMES MAGAZINE OF FEBRUARY 
19, 1939 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, there appeared yesterday in 
the New York Times Magazine excerpts from a letter written 
by Thomas Jefferson upon the life and character of George 
Washington. It is a letter that is very rarely found in the 
literature either of Washington or Jefferson, and I should 
like to have these excerpts printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


AN APPRAISAL OF WASHINGTON: BY JEFFERSON—EXCERPTS FROM A LETTER 
DATED AT MONTICELLO, JANUARY 2, 1814, AND WRITTEN TO DR. WALTER 
JONES 
I think I knew General Washington intimately and thoroughly; 

and were I called on to delineate his character, it should be in 

terms like these: 

His mind was great and powerful, without being of the very first 
order; his penetration strong, though not so acute as that of a 
Newton, Bacon, or Locke; and as far as he saw, no judgment was 
ever sounder. It was slow in operation, being little aided by in- 
vention or imagination, but sure in conclusion. Hence the com- 
mon remark of his officers, of the advantage he derived from coun- 
cils of war, where hearing all suggestions, he selected whatever 
was best; and certainly no general ever planned his battles more 
judiciously. But if deranged during the course of the action, if 
any member of his plan was dislocated by sudden circumstances, 
he was slow in readjustment. The comsequence was, that he 
often failed in the field, and rarely against an enemy in station, 
as at Boston and York. He was incapable of fear, meeting per- 
sonal dangers with the calmest unconcern. 

Perhaps the strongest feature in his character was prudence— 
never acting until every circumstance, every consideration, was 
maturely weighed; refraining, if he saw a doubt, but, when once 
decided, going through with his purpose, whatever obstacles 
opposed. His integrity was most pure, his justice the most inflex- 
ible I have ever known, no motives of interest or consanguinity, 
of friendship or hatred, being able to bias his decision. He was, 
in every sense of the word, a wise, a good, and a great man. His 
temper was naturally high-toned, but reflection and resolution had 
cbtained a firm and habitual ascendency over it. If ever, however, 
it broke its bonds, he was most tremendous in his wrath. 

In his expenses he was honorable, but exact; liberal in contribu- 
tions to whatever promised utility; but frowning and unyielding on 
all visionary projects and all unworthy calls on his charity. His 
heart was not warm in its affections, but he exactly calculated every 
man’s value and give him a solid esteem proportioned to it. His 
person, you know, was fine, his stature exactly what one would wish, 
his deportment easy, erect, and noble; the best horseman of his age 
and the most graceful figure that could be seen on horseback. 

Although in the circle of his friends, where he might be unre- 
served with safety, he took a free share in conversation, his col- 
lequial talents were not above mediocrity, possessing neither 
copiousness of ideas nor fluency of words. In public, when called 
on for a sudden opinion, he was unready, short, and embarrassed. 
Yet he wrote readily, rather diffusely, in an easy and correct style. 
This he had acquired by conversation with the world, for his edu- 
cation was merely reading, writing, and common arithmetic, to 
which he added surveying at a later day. His time was employed 
in action chiefly, reading little, and that only in agriculture and 
English history. His correspondence became necessarily extensive, 
and, with journalizing, his agricultural proceedings occupied most 
of his leisure hours within doors. 
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On the whole, his character was, in its mass, perfect; in nothing 
bad, in few points indifferent; and it may truly be said that never 
did nature and fortune combine more perfectly to make a man 
great and to place him in the same constellation with whatever 
worthies have merited from man an everlasting remembrance, 
For his was the singular destiny and merit, of leading the armies 
of his country successfully through an arduous war, for the estab- 
lishment of its independence, of conducting its councils through 
the birth of a government new in its forms and principles, until it 
had settled down into a quiet and orderly train; and of scrupu- 
lously obeying the laws through the whole of his career, civil and 
military, of which the history of the world furnishes no other 
ame. * * = 


Let’s Look After America First 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. RUSH D. HOLT 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 20, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. RUSH D. HOLT, OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
FEBRUARY 16, 1939 





Mr. HOLT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a radio address 
delivered by me on February 16, on the subject “Let’s 
Look After America First.” 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The United States is a great country. We have an excellent, well- 
established system of government. We have a huge economic reser- 
voir for prosperity. No country in the world has a higher standard 
of living. We lead the world. Residents of foreign countries speak 
of wonderful America. Our shores bespeak to them the approach 
to a happy life. We have liberty. 

Let’s look after America first. 

To become entangled in the controversies of foreign countries is 
a sure way to endanger our country. We again hear the call to 
save the democracies. Has it been so long that we have forgotten 
the call in the last war, that call for us to enter in order that we 
could make “the world safe for democracy”? Instead of a world 
safe for democracy, we see today fewer democratic nations. Out 
of the last war came the dictators. 

Whenever Great Britain has any chestnuts in the fire and the 
United States is needed to pull those chestnuts out, we hear the 
call of our duty to save the world. 

A propaganda machine helped to make America war conscious 20 
years ago. You have heard of the startling story of the purchase of 
newspapers and other means of communication. You have heard 
of the infamous Creel organization. No; you did not hear those 
things then. It was years afterward when the story was told; but 
in the meantime thousands of our best men were sacrificed, thou- 
sands were wounded, thousands were subjected to gas, thousands 
received shock from which they will never recover. 

We are told again that the people have a right to know only 
those things the powers in Washington feel they should know. We 
are again told we cannot have a successful foreign policy unless 
that policy is clothed in secrecy. We are again told that we cannot 
reveal the truth, we cannot reveal the facts, to the boys and men 
who will be called upon to go to battle, to suffer and to die, to 
enforce the actions of those who knew the secrets and would 
not tell. 

We had secrets before our entrance in the last World War. We 
discovered those secrets but not until the terrible tragedy of war 
had been felt. We discovered those secrets after the damage had 
been done. The history of the loans that helped to involve us 
was secret to those who fought, but knowledge to those who did 
not go to battle. The history of the entangling diplomacy of 
Europe was known to many in Washington but was a secret to 
the rest of the country. If the American people had known the 
secrets of our foreign affairs, many a man would be at his home 
tonight instead of being a corpse in France or a cripple in the 
hospital. They were told they were fighting to make the worid 
safe for democracy. 

Senator Hiram JOHNSON, one of the Senate’s outstanding Mem- 
bers, expressed the thought so well when on the floor of the United 
States Senate said: 

“Good God, do you not think, Senators, the American people 
have the right to know if they are going down the road to war? 
Do you not think the American people, with their experience of 
the past 20 years, should be informed if their rulers are going to 
take them even to the brink of war? Why should they not be 
informed? They are our masters.” 
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I have heard it said that this move to stop the secrecy is a 
political move. I have heard it said that we who believe the 
American people have a right to know are playing politics. I have 
heard it said that we are trying to embarrass the administration. 
If that is politics, it is sound politics. If that is politics, it is the 
best and most appropriate use of politics I can find. It is not the 
type of politics I have seen in Washington, that kind is repulsive 
to one who has ideals. Embarrass the administration. Why 
should they be embarrassed? If they have done right, there will 
be no embarrassment. If they have done wrong and involve 
America in the controversies of Europe, they should not only be 
embarrassed but they should be punished. 

War is a gradual process. We gradually get into war. The inci- 
dent that causes the declaration is only one of the last incidents. 
President Roosevelt, speaking in 1936, said: “At this late date with 
the wisdom which is so easy after the event, we find it possible to 
trace the tragic series of small decisions which led Europe into the 
Great War in 1914 and eventually engulfed us and many other 
nations. We can keep out of war if those who watch and decide 
make certain that the small decisions of each day do not lead 
toward war and if, at the same time, they possess the courage to 
say ‘No’ to those who selfishly or unwisely would let us go to war.” 
Yes, the President was right in 1936. It was the small decisions 
which led Europe into the Great War in 1914 and eventually en- 
gulfed us and many other nations. Yes, it will be the small 
decisions which will lead us into the next war. We have a right 
to know about these decisions. 

The French Air Minister, Guy La Chambre, was quoted as telling 
the French Chamber of Deputies: 


“I take this opportunity of thanking the great American democ-_ 


racy and its leader, President Roosevelt, for the way they have shown 
they are thinking of one thing in this matter—how best to serve 
France.” 

I feel it is more important to this country to think of how best to 
serve the United States. 

War planes are to be sold to France and England. It has been 
said that we shall help our national defense in that way. This 
means we are selling planes to European powers. Then we are 
shown that we need more because Europe has more, the very same 
planes we sold them. It is the circle of armament that the world 
has seen time and time again, with no one winning except those 
who profit from the sale. 

he Military Affairs Committee of the United States Senate made 
public today some valuable information about the transaction with 
France. The move was made at the instance of President Roosevelt, 
who had overruled General Craig, Chief of Staff of the United 
States Army. General Craig had felt it unwise, believing that it 
might interfere with our own program. 

We also have been told—one of the few thing we have been told, 
may I say—that this will give more industrial development, and, 
therefore, help cure unemployment. President Roosevelt called this 
kind of money ‘“Fool’s gold.” I think it valuable enough to read 
an extended quotation from the President’s speech of 1936. He 
said: 

“If war should break out again in another continent, let us 
not blink the fact that we should find in this country thousands 
of Americans who, seeking immediate riches—fool’s gold—would 
attempt to break down or evade our neutrality. They would 
tell you, and, unfortunately, their views would get wide pub- 
licity’—-I must stop there to emphasize his prophecy of 1936 
as to wide publicity except the statement comes from the ad- 
ministration spokesman. I continue with the President’s speech: 
“vet wide publicity that if they could produce and ship this 
and that and the other article to belligerent nations, the un- 
employed of America would all find work. 

“It would be hard to resist that clamor; it would be hard for 
many Americans, I fear, to look beyond, to realize the inevitable 
penalties, the inevitable day of reckoning that comes from a 
false prosperity.” 

How true was the President’s statement. Yet, we hear the 
argument advanced by those favoring the sale of these planes 
that we just as well get that money as someone else. 

The President at Buenos Aires said: 

“We know, too, that vast armaments are rising on every side 
and that the work of creating them employs men and women 
by the millions. It is natural, however, for us to conclude that 
such employment is false employment, that it builds no perma- 
nent structures and creates no consumer goods for the main- 
tenance of lasting prosperity.” 

If that was true in 1936, and it was, why isn't it true in 
1939? 

Are we involved in Europe? 
say no but we have heard much from abroad. 
of these statements? 

Lord Plymouth told the English House cf Lords: 

“The British Government has been in constant consultation 
with the Government of the United States in connection with the 
events in the Far East. Action has been taken independently but it 
has almost invariably been along parallel lines.” 

Parallel lines go in the same directicn. 

Anthony Eden, who came to New York to talk to us 
foreign affairs not so many weeks ago, told Parliament: 

“We are consts and daily in close consultation with the 
Government of the United States. Over and over again, we have 
taken parallel or similar action and that in itself is an 
indication of 1 closeness of such collaboration.” 


here is a question. Our officials 
May I cite a few 


about 
ntly 


either 
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Yes, Mr. Eden advises us that England does not desire us to 
pull her chestnuts out of the fire, yet, he wants us to join in their 
movement to line up “to save the democracies.” That is his 
privilege to ask but it is our privilege to refuse to sacrifice our 
Americans to carry out this parallel action. 

Hilaire Belloc, well-known English writer in G. K. Chesterton’s 
Weekly, published in England, wrote an article last year. Listen 
to Belloc: 

“We got the United States into the Great War on our side, and 
what was more extraordinary, we managed in this debt business, 
to make France the villain of the piece. We have got them to 
feel with us against the modern Italy, and we have got them to 
talk of ourselves as a democracy.” Then he adds, “Can we rope 
them into the fight?” 

Yes; rope us in. Yes; fool us on the war debts. 
think of England as a democracy. 

May I hesitate long enough to call your attention to the war 
debts, that debt for which we are taxing our people to pay the 
interest, that debt which we gave to England and to France and 
to other countries. England owes us four and one-half billion 
dollars, France owes us approximately four billions. 

We were “Shylock” to them when we spoke of war debts a few 
years ago. Now, when they need us “to save the democracies,” 
we are not “Shylock” but “beloved Uncle Sam.” 

One author wrote: 

“Funny about these internationalists. You will never find them 
except in America.” 

Most of these are the men who will serve their country behind 
a desk, far removed from the line of fire, at a “dollar a year” 
or more, while the men who are now working and looking after 
America will be in the trenches. 

I believe in an adequate national defense. Defend our shores 
against any attack, but our line of national defense does not extend 
to the Rhine or to any other European or Asiatic river. 

The cost of our national defense is based on the type of foreign 
polfty we have. If the foreign policy is one of parallel action and 
“policing ‘the world,” we will need a larger and more expensive 
program than if our foreign policy is based on minding our own 
business. 

I am a young man, the youngest in the United States Senate. I 
feel the problems of youth. When youth faces war and realizes 
its significance, it will mobilize its efforts to abolish it. War re- 
wards the acts civilization punishes, spreads the immorality peace 
curtails, destroys the ideals education cultivates. 

As a young man I can see my friends marching to war “to 
police the world for democracy.” They are happy and healthy, 
now. When they return, yet, some will never return, many will 
be wounded, gassed, and destroyed. Many will be hopeless crip- 
ples for life. Let us look after our Americans first. 

Keep the torch of liberty in America. Let the false theories of 
dictatorships collapse, and they will. Make the example of Amer- 
ica known throughout the world. Another war will strike at lib- 
erty. Fascism and communism arose to power after and from 
the last war. Instead of saving the democracies, our involvement 
in war will endanger the greatest democracy in the world, that 
of the United States of America. Our country has given us 
much. Let us look after America first. 


Yes; make us 


Our American Heritage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CHARLES L. McNARY 
OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 20, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. ALEXANDER WILEY, OF WISCONSIN, BE- 
FORE WOMEN’S POLITICAL STUDY CLUB OF WASHINGTON, 
D. C., FEBRUARY 18, 1939 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, on February 18 last, the 
distinguished junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEy] 
delivered an interesting address before the Women’s Political 
Study Club of Washington, D. C., which I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as foilows: 


Amidst our confused thinking, our disordered economic life, 
our discouraged aged people, our frustrated unemployed, and our 
ever-increasing national debt, may I bring to you a great hope, a 
hope that is becoming more and more definite and certain—the hope 
that we are coming through our national Gethsemane strengthened 
and cleansed. It will not be via the legislative route alone; it will 
be through a combination of remedies that we find our birthright. 

First. Into the consciousness of the people there will be born 
again the need for self-reliance, industry, and thrift. 
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Second. We are going to get rid of the remnant of politicians, 
that remnant of politicians which still exists and which still con- 
tinues to highjack industry. 

Third. Labor and capital are going to see the imperative need 
of joining forces instead of working against each other. 

Fourth. Society is going to see the imperative need of giving 
the farmer cost of production for what he produces. 

Fifth. Where Government competes with private industry, it 
must have no special privileges. 

Sixth. Where Government in times of emergency, when certain 
classes of our people are financially submerged or hard hit, acts 
as the agent of all the people to lift the load from the unfortu- 
nate—then Government must get a new vision of its obligation 
and not slash and cut and destroy values in the economic struc- 
ture. Government must revert to the position of servant. 

Seventh. When Government as the agent uses the money out 
of the Public Treasury as it has in W. P. A., Government must see 
that the money is handled as trust funds should be handled, that 
chiselers and grafters are not given,control, that the money goes 
to the needy instead of for overhead and favored sons—so that 
the money is used to maintain and develop instead of depleting 
the morale of the people. 

When we speak of our American heritage, two questions arise. 
First, Is this just another flag-waving rallying cry? Second, 
Can we define our American heritage, and why should we? 

In the time I have to speak today, I'll try to develop the 
theme of an American heritage, not as a dusty catch-phrase, but 
as a living and vital part of our daily life. 

Before we attempt to define this living interpretation we must 
first see the necessity for reviewing the American heritage. After 
all, it seems very presumptuous to tell an American audience what 
their heritage is. 

Just what is the necessity for reviewing the American heritage? 
The necessity is written in the bold-face, spread-eagle banner 
headlines of our daily papers that tell us how far we have strayed 
from that heritage. 

The necessity is written in the ever-lengthening shadows of 
10,000,000 unemployed—-more jobless than in ail the other major 
powers combined. 

The necessity is written in the $65,000,000,000 that will have 
been spent by the close of the second term for this administration. 
The necessity is written in a $10,000,000,000 debt that will be 
foisted on another generation subjected to mounting tax tolls. 

The necessity is written in a growing centralization of Govern- 
ment, in the lockstep of regimentation, in the loss of free enter- 
prise and free initiative, in the growing assaults on private 
ownership, in 10,000,000 unemployed where “youth” looks for the 
dawn of tomorrow, with a chance in it. 

The necessity is written in the frantic attempts to capture 
control of the independent agencies of Government, in the 
challenge hurled by the executive branch to the Legislature, in 
the arbitrary power of a Chief Executive who can devalue the 
American dollar at any time, who can change the monetary 
standards at any time by decreeing the free coinage of silver. 

The necessity is written in the disappearance elsewhere of 
self-government and free democracy, and in this country, in the 
disintegration of our constitutional system of checks and balances. 

The necessity is written in idle farms and empty factories, 
in the strangulation of American enterprise, in the existence of 
minority pressure groups who seek to dominate an inarticulate 
majority. 

The necessity for reviewing the American heritage, my friends, 
is written in the guarded speech of 370,000,000 of people in the 
world today, where freedom of speech, press, and worship are 
being invaded. Everywhere, we can profit by reviewing the 
American heritage because it repudiates the menace of over- 
whelming fears—fear of one class for another, fear of capital 
for industry, fear of the people for government. 

Now, then, what are the physical aspects of our heritage? 

Our land occupies about 6 percent of the total area of the 
globe. We have about 7 percent of the world’s population. But, 
as is well known, we have 60 percent of the world’s telephone and 
telegraph equipment. We drive 80 percent of the world’s auto- 
mobiles. We look out over 60 percent of the world’s wheat and 
cotton, 70 percent of its oil supplies, 50 percent of its copper and 
pig iron. We claim nearly 67 percent of the banking resources of 
the world. We own half of the world’s supply of gold, and our 
purchasing power is greater than the purchasing power of 
500,000,000 Europeans. 

This is the country where we spend more for education than 
all the rest of the world put together. This is the land where 
10,000,000 persons with twenty to forty million dependents are 
direct owners in the larger industries of the country. 

This is the land with the world’s greatest philanthropists, the 
most extensive charities, and the widest distribution of wealth. 
This is America! But this is not the American heritage. It 
merely represents that heritage. 

How can we define that heritage? 

Though glibly used and widely misunderstood by Fourth of July 
orators all over the land, the term “American heritage” cannot be 
accurately defined by even great scholars. 

It may be the power and vision in us distilled from many 
racial strains. It may be the industrial open-shop system that 
has so often been called the American Plan, 





Some think it is the so-called American idea of social legislation 
that originated in my own State. In the East I have heard it 
defined as the “culture” resulting from New England reorganization 
of English customs and traditions. 

Henry Clay thought that it was the home market and protection 
legislation that he called “the American system.’’ Sometimes it is 
identified as the political plan of a free ballot or the sacred right 
to a trial by jury. Occasionally we refer to it as the American 
version of the British Magna Carta—a system where the rights of 
hungry men shall not be bartered for bread. 

James Truslow Adams called it the “American dream.” 

He wrote about: 

“That dream of a land in which life should be better and richer 
and fuller for every man, with opportunity for each according to 
his ability or achievement. * * * The American dream that has 
lured tens of millions of all nations to our shores * * * has 
not been a dream of merely material plenty, though that has doubt- 
less counted heavily. It has been much more than that. It has 
been a dream of being able to grow to fullest development as man 
and woman, unhampered by the barriers which had slowly been 
erected in older civilizations, unrepressed by social orders which 
had developed for the benefit of the classes rather than for the 
simple human being of any and every class.” 

It may be a “way of life,” minted from the wisdom of the ages. 

The American heritage may be any of these ideas or it may be 
all of them. It may be an evolutionary concept that is still grow- 
ing—a heritage that we may accept, make additicns to, and pass 
on to still another generation. 

What is the evolution of the American heritage? 

The American heritage begins before there was an America. 
Some of the principles incorporated in American ideals were voiced 
as far back as 1295 when King Edward I summoned the first type 
of Parliament. Some of them date back to the meadow at Runny- 
mede and the Magna Carta. 

Certainly, parts of the heritage trace back to the English ideas of 
our earliest settlers who came from what was then the freest 
country on the globe, though rigidly divided into a class system. 
Equal opportunity in early American life broke down that class 
system, and began the democracy that became part of our inheri- 
tance. In the western part of our country, the frontier preserved 
that democracy just as the eastern seaboard preserved the culture 
of the Olid World for development in the new. 

A great part of the American heritage is concerned with equality. 

Even before the Pilgrim Fathers landed, they wrote the Mayfiower 
Compact to set forth principles that would insure equality. 

Our early racial influx was almost entirely English. These 
people brought with them a rigid sense of class distinction. Our 
early provincial society was patterned after the English. Vast 
tracts of land were cecied to a privileged few. Newcomers to this 
land, unable to secure these concessions, began to look beyond the 
Appalachians. 

In New England there were townships with representative gov- 
ernment though there were religious and property qualifications 
for the privilege of the ballot. 

In the South there were county governments suited to large 
plantations. In the middle colonies where there were both com- 
mercial and agricultural interests, there was a mixture of county 
and township government. 

Sometimes the interests of these groups conflicted. Sometimes 
individual interests conflicted. With the growth of independence 
there was a growth in problems. Freedom for the individua] had 
to keep step with freedom for the group. That is still our basic 
social problem. 

By 1800 Jefferson was President. He had written the terms 
for equality into the Declaration of Independence. That equality 
is part of the American heritage. If we set class against class, 
we destroy it. If we become so engrossed in eliminating privilege 
from private industry that we shift it to Government, we destroy 
equality. If we set labor and capital against one another, we 
destroy it. If we set poor against rich, we destroy it. 

A great part of our American heritage is concerned with economics. 

Early business was simple and direct. he relation between 
employer and employee was intimate. The economy of the time 
was concerned primarily with food and shelter. Basically, that 
problem is still the same. In 1800, 9 out of every 10 Americans, 
were farmers. Enterprise was limited. Where it existed it was 
small and limited to families. Self-sufficiency particularly in the 
great plantations of the South made the sale of manufactured 
products very difficult. 

In the year that Jefferson was elected President, it became 
apparent that England was undergoing a great industrial revolu- 
tion. In this country New England become a manufacturing 
section. Factories sprang up. Workers became @ class. Popula- 
tion increased. Immigrants swarmed to our land. The settle- 
ment of the West became a reality as railroads and steamships 
spanned a nation. Towns began to swell to the size of great 
cities. There began to exist a definite concentration of wealth. 

That began the great economic problem that is still with us. 

It created the problem of a fair and equitable distribution of 
wealth. That didn’t mean that all men were to receive the same 
compensation, because all men didn’t have the same abilities. 
Rather the American heritage demands that all men be given 
an equality of opportunity, that there be no special privilege, and 
that each man have a fair chance to claim his portion. Part 
of our economic inheritance was an inherently American—it cer- 
tainly isn’t a European idea—fear of overwhelming debts. We 
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were concerned with the maintenance of a close relationship be- 
tween income and outgo, in keeping the costs of government com- 
patible with the income of that time. 
portion of the heritage. 

Another phase of the economic birthright is a deep-rooted 
distrust of unsound money. 
political issue in the hectic decades that followed the Civil War. 
Those were the days when the frontier needed money, and needed 
it badly; they needed it for their expansion, but the canny bankers 
of the East remembered the paper currency of the Revolution 
and frowned on inflation. That, too, is part of our concept. 

In business we have had an undeclared-profits tax where the 
Government virtually seizes the profits so that the business will 
be kept small. If that squares with our economic tradition, then 
every large-scale business since the industrial revolution has been 
wrong. 

Today we talk about a planned economy. We are just beginning 
to learn that you can’t hog-tie production and let consumption 
run wild. 

Since you can’t regulate consumption, planned economy fails. 
It’s part of our heritage that we spend when and where we choose. 

In our economic birthright as it concerns banking, we learned 
never to concentrate tco much power in one man. Today one man 
is the sole voice in determining the issuance of $3,000,000,000 in 
greenbacks. He can fix the silver dollar at any ratio he chooses. 
That, too, is hardly consistent with a heritage that shrieks against 
concentration of financial power. 

The economic miscarriage of lavish expenditures that will prob- 
ably total sixty-five billion by the end of the second term, with an 
accompanying $%10,000,000,000 debt, again is a far cry from an 
econemic tradition of comparative economy. 

Part of our heritage concerns government. 

In 1770 there were a number of tiny colonies scattered along the 
coast. With independence, government became complicated. The 
13 small governments became one large Government, with 3,000,000 
people distributed in a large area that it took about 6 weeks to 
traverse. Throughout the years we learned that it was disastrous 
for a governmental economic concentration to coincide with the 
political concentration of power. This lesson, too, is part of the 
heritage. 

On March 10, 1933, the Chief Executive requested Congress for 
powers that were well on the way to establishing government by one 
man. Here we should recall that our governmental heritage is inex- 
tricably bound up in the American constitutional method of checks 
and balances. 

Part of our heritage is concerned with the idea of peace. 

We produced a generation that halted yellow fever and united 
two oceans. That kind of a fighting generation inevitably won- 
dered whether they couldn’t control man as well as Nature. To 
that end we preduced a Monroe Doctrine that proclaimed our 
interest in the Western Hemisphere and our strict policy of non- 
interference elsewhere. By 1933 our delegate at large to the general 
disarmament conference said: 

“The policy of the United States is to keep out of war and to 
help in every possible way to discourage war.” 

These also have become part and parcel with our traditional 
ideas, and in 1939 there is a great need to reaffirm this part of our 
heritage. 

Part of our heritage is concerned with the wealth of wisdom 
bequeathed to us by great statesmen, scientists, writers, philoso- 
phers, builders, and musicians. Washington, Hamilton, Jefferson, 
Webster, and Lincoln live in the very fiber of our being. Emerson, 
Longfellow, and Whitman speak daily to us. But this heritage 
which we call American includes something else. It includes a 
deep, abiding faith. Thank God, we still possess it. In genera- 
tions past it sent our great American men and women forth to do 
marvelous things. It will equip us again today to do likewise, if 
we possess it. It has furnished leaders for every emergency that 
has arisen in the Nation. In our yesterdays it has given strength 
and beauty and courage and vitality to this Nation. Today, when 
we are burdened with fears and worries and doubts, this faith 
will bring us out. It will inspire in us the realization that has 
always been in the hearts of great leaders, that they are something 
more than “mudmen,” that man and America are made for “big 
things.” 

We are cutting out our bluster and egotism and our self-suf- 
ficiency and we are depending upon Him who gave us life. Gov- 
ernments everywhere are attempting to set the world right, but 
it can’t be done without faith, without Divine guidance. Leaders 
are leaning on themselves and failing because they do not know 
God. This faith is the knowledge that God has made us, that God 
will keep us, and that He will direct our path. This faith has in 
hearthstones of America 





the past kept the fires on the home 

burning, and this faith is rekindling that Mame today. Faith in 
the ultimate victory of righteousness over wrong has kept men 
from failure and despair and suicide, and today the old story is 
being repeated—faith in fellowship and brotherhood. 

In agriculture we have a heritage, too. It’s a doctrine of abund- 
ance and it repudiates every part of the claptrap of planned 
scarcity. Ten million farm homesteads dug out of the forests and 
prairies speak authoritatively of this inheritance. 

Our inheritance has been forged in the fires of the centuries. 
Our heritage is common property of every true American. It is 


his to preserve, to maintain, to transmit to future generations. 
The American heritage is menaced today by men with unholy 

by world-wide trends that are utterly at variance with 

Tbe expression in America of these alien 
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our American concept. 
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Let us not forget this 


Unsound money was an economic and | 








strongly centralized governmental tendencies is the final attack 
in a battle that will, if unchecked, eliminate free democracy from 
the face of the earth. 

I believe that our heritage—political, economic, and spiritual— 
however difficult to define, can be accurately traced. 

We can trace the burning nationa’ism that followed the War of 
1812, the intense concentration on aome affairs while we stepped 
up the economic tempo. 

That was a period of native American virility when we were con- 
cerned with universal suffrage and skyrocketing population. That 
was a period when we wrote into our heritage a doctrine that 
proclaimed our interest in the Western Hemisphere and our policy 
of noninterference elsewhere. 

It is typically American that in this period of material advance- 
ment we still lived in a period of democratic idealism, were still 
concerned with the ever-present problems of the needy and the 
unfit. We still wailed lustily for the rights of all human beings, 
still fought for world peace, religion, and equality before the law. 

After that period there came a world-wide period of political 
democracy. In this country that world-wide movement was typi- 
fied by Andrew Jackson. It was unfortunate that this solid and 
healthy nationalism had to give way to a slave-born sectionalism. 
Even in the decade of the 1850's and the Civil War years, however, 
this country saw its civilization gain added strength. 

By 1870 the old flintlock was hung on its wooden peg. The 
America that was all farm gave way to an America that was in 
part urbanized and mechanized into an industrial America. From 
the straggling outposts of frontier camps, America had foraged 
through the winding Indian trails onto the broad highways of 
an urban and prosperous nation. 

Reformers had struggled for nearly two centuries with vital 
social reforms, but it tcok just two decades following Bryan's 
defeat in 1896 for these principles of justice to be established. 
Public welfare began to be a consideration in the discussions be- 
tween capital and labor. We began to be concerned with problems 
of city planning, of child labor, and the conservation of natural 
resources. 

In colonial days a man burned down a wooden house to get 
nails to carry with him on the westward trek. Nails were scarce. 
Lumber was plentiful. By the early twentieth century lumber 
was no longer an unlimited commodity to be disposed of prodi- 
gally. Conservation was written into our heritage so that the 
material wealth of this land might also be preserved for future 
generations. 

Along with all of this came encouraging progress in education 
and the arts to further brighten our inheritance. 

And all of these, my friends, are part of the American birth- 
right. Our heritage was born in the struggles of a new land, 
preserved in an agrarian-trading civilization and today in an in- 
dustrial age faces its greatest test. Our problem is that it shall 
not die in this new age of science, the machine and autocratic 
governments. 

“You and I have a rendezvous with Life 

In the years that are up ahead 

To see that our heritage, our American birthright, 
Is not destroyed or lost. 

Let us pledge our word, good and true, 

We will not fail Life’s Rendezvous.” 





Air Power for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. MORRIS SHEPPARD 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 20, 1939 








RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS, OF NORTH 
CAROLINA, FEBRUARY 18, 1939 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to place in the Recorp an address delivered by the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. REyYNoLps] over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, on February 18, on the subject of “Air 


Power for Peace.” 
There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, tonight I have chosen for my subject 
“Air Power for Peace” because I believe that the only way we 
can guarantee peace for America is to make America first in the 
air. My good friend O. Max Gardner, former Governor of my 
home State of North Carolina, stated several days ago in a Wash- 
ington newspaper that “in America, Europe, and throughout the 
civilized world there is nothing of more vital concern to men and 
women today than aviation and its relation to transportation, 
national defense, and preparation for war’’—and that istrue! “Last 
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September there were millions of people paralyzed with the fear 
that London or Paris, or both of them, might be as completely 
destroyed from the air as Sodom and Gomorrah.” 

Now, listen to what the commanding general of the G. H. Q. Air 
Force, Gen. Frank M. Andrews, has to say. He states that “air 
power, in its present stage of development has accomplished two 
things. First, it has thrown the balance of power in war again to 
the offense; and, second, it has provided nations with a new 
agency to further their national policies, whether such policies 
be good or evil. 

“Because of its ability to strike rapidly and without warning, 
against the vital economic and social structures of highly organ- 
ized countries, it has become a formidable instrumentality in the 
hands of aggressor nations. * * *. 

“That is our problem; that is why America must be strong in the 
air. That is why this Nation must be prepared to do its part to 
deny to any enemy the opportunity to establish bases, land or 
water, anywhere in this hemisphere from which bombardment air- 
planes may launch attacks. A study of geography will disclose 
the fact that there exists many land and sea areas which, under 
certain conditions, could be utilized by a foreign power for air 


bases. 

“Today our share of the Army, Navy, and air team for the de- 
fense of American territory and American policies is deficient in 
air strength. We must build up our air forces and create air bases 
for the establishment of a sphere of air influence around our part 
of the continent. 

“We are happy that our national policy is a defensive one. We 
desire only to protect our freedom and our territory. But a policy 
of defense does not mean that we should wait until a hostile air 
force appears over our cities or over the Panama Canal or other 
important military and civil objectives before we attempt to stop 
it. 

“A policy of defense does not mean that we should sit idly by 
while foreign nations build up powerful air forces with which 
they may threaten our peace and security. In these days it is 
apparent that force must be neutralized by force; that threat must 
be neutralized by the fear of retaliation. * * * 

“There are only two ways of stopping an air attack. One is to 
prevent the hostile air force from getting close enough to launch 
an attack; the other is to stop the aggressor nation from even 
planning the attack through fear of retaliation. * * * 

“What * * * happened at Munich? There, apparently, we 
saw the threat of superior air power defeat, in diplomacy, the 
greatest army in Europe, and the greatest navy in the world.” 

However, the most significant and impressive statement made 
by General Andrews in his recent speech was as follows: 

“The General Headquarters Air Force, the entire Army combat 
air force in continental United States (exclusive of possessions), 
numbers today but slightly over 400 fighting planes.” 

I ask you: Is not this a startling revelation? This statement 


from high authority should convince every American citizen that | 
| United States of America to build 2,500 planes. It might be neces- 


| sary before the summer that faces us is over that America should 


the most important arm of our national defense is today our 
weakest arm, and it is for this reason that I am taking time over 
the radio to contribute my voice, as a member of the Military 
Affairs Committee of the United States Senate, to the stimulation 
of a national demand for an adequate national defense and for 
the speedy and prompt enlargement of our air forces. 

I have made it my duty to study national defense in many 
other countries and in this work I have circumnavigated the 
globe. 

Everywhere I have gone, from the smallest nation to the largest, 
the dominant thought is the world problem of protection from 
devastation from the air. 

Ladies and gentlemen, with all my heart I wish I could tell you 
how the entire world could be saved from war. I wish I could give 
you a formula under which men in all nations could find a way 
to live together in perce and settle their differences by peaceful 
means. But again, events throughout the world show that there 
is no magic formula for peace. Every effort at disarmament has 
failed. Arms limitations have not worked. International law and 
respect for treaty obligations have broken down. Overwhelming 
and undoubted power to protect its vital interests has become, for 
every nation, the only sure guarantee that its rights will be re- 
spected and that it will be able to maintain an honorable peace. 

In our modern world, aviation has brought a new and powerful 
force that we in America are determined to use for peace. ‘“Amer- 
ican air power for peace” is a slogan which we may well adopt as 
our guide in the troubled years ahead. 

In the past, we have experienced national security largely by 
reason of the fact that broad oceans on the east and to the west 
separate us from the rest of the world, and we are bounded by 
friendly nations to the north of us and to the south of the Rio 
Grande. Under these conditions, to insure our national security, we 
had then but to build and maintain our Navy as our first line of de- 
fense, and maintain our Army as a skeleton force. With the develop- 
ment of aviation, with modern military planes now capable of cross- 
ing the widest expanse of ocean, this security will soon be in jeop- 
ardy, if in fact, it has not already become a thing of the past. Our 
geographic isolation has been destroyed by air power, just as air 
power has changed the whole defense strategy of other nations. 
Air power has given aggressor nations a weapon with which to 
threaten death and destruction to peace-loving peoples, even though 
separated by mountains and oceans and rimmed in with fortifications 
of steel and concrete. 

Air power knows no boundaries and its wings have annihilated 
time and distance. There is no power on earth which can stop a 
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modern air force when once it has started on a bombardment 
mission. Antiaircraft batteries and defense aviation can only mini- 
mize its effect. Superior air power in the hands of a nation com- 
mitted to a policy of armed aggression is nothing less than a high- 
powered rifle aimed at the heart of any nation within its range. 

We are told by our military authorities that there is only one 
sure protection against the threat of air power, and that is the fear 
of swift and sure retaliation, with all its attendant horror. No 
nation will launch its air force against an intended victim if it 
knows that its own population will be subjected to the same or a 
worse terror. In other words, no nation will court its own de- 
struction. 

My friends, we in America are reluctant to even consider the 
possibility of directing our air power against the peoples of other 
nations, with whom we desire only to live in peace, and toward 
whom we have established the good-neighbor policy. We hope that 
we will never be forced to take such an action, and yet we must 
prepare to do so to make sure we will never become a victim of 

ion. 

Power to defend has always been the greatest power for peace 
in the world. Peace in America is our greatest responsibility for 
today and tomorrow. Our power, our wealth, and our influence in 
the Western Hemisphere emphasize this responsibility, aiid we can- 
not escape it. We must not only keep the peace but we must make 
it impossible, as nearly as it lies within our power to do so, for 
any nation or group of nations to bring war into this hemisphere. 
Air power for defense is air power for peace. Air power, and air 
power alone, can guarantee to keep war out of the western world. 

Here is what a great American said last week in the House of 
Representatives when the authorization bill for 5,500 planes was 
before that board of Congress. Hon. Sam Raysvurn, of Texas, told 
the House at that time: “Much has been said about recognizing 
world conditions. A man would be more than blind in his eyes 
if he did not realize that there is a serious world condition. He 
would be less than far-seeing if he did not remember 1914, 1915, 
1916, and 1917, when America was smugly sitting here, with a great 
ocean on either side, believing that the allied armies would defeat 
the Germans within such a reasonable time that we would never 
be called upon to participate in that conflict. Conditions in Eu- 
rope are more volcanic today than they were in the early part of 
1914. The world is living closer together; and wherever the frontier 
of America may be—and we today are not compelled to name it— 
I believe I speak the mind of the inarticulate millions out there 
who expect us to speak for them when I say that wherever that 
frontier may be the people of this land want America to be pre- 
pared to defend that frontier.” And I, Rozert R. REYNo.ps, add 
that our frontier shall be in the Western Hemisphere and not 
beyond. 

Going further, Congressman Rayrsurn stated: “It might not be 
necessary or it might not be feasible to build more than 500 planes 
the first year, and the second year it might be necessary for the 
defense of this country and for the peace of the world for the 


set in motion the forces that will build 3,000 planes in the next 
12 months in order to let the world know that America in planes, 
in ships, in men, and in the equipment for these men is ready to 
meet a world in arms, because, as a great Speaker of this House 
once said: “The American people are the most peaceable people in 
the world; but when aroused by injustice and by invasion of their 
rights, they become the most warlike people in the world, willing, 
if necessary to protect their rights and their liberties, to meet a 
world in arms.’ ” 

In any instance, let us provide an adequate national defense. 
Let us keep our powder dry—let us provide air power for peace. 

In this month in which we commemorate the anniversary of the 
birth of George Washington; in this year, when we commemorate 
his inauguration as the first President of the United States, let each 
and every one under the great American flag give solemn heed to 
his admonition: “To be prepared for war is one of the most 
effectual means of preserving peace.” In a world that flies, air 
power is an overwhelming power for peace—‘for the peace of 
righteousness which alone exalteth a nation.” 


Lincoln Day Address 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CHARLES L. McNARY 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 20, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT A. TAFT, OF OHIO, FEB- 
RUARY 12, 1939 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp a thoughtful ad- 
dress delivered over the National Broadcasting Co. by the 
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able junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart] at a Lincoln Day 
dinner at the Netherland-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, February 
11, 1939. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


During the campaign in 1938, I frankly and repeatedly stated to 
the people of Ohio that in my opinion the policies of the New 
Deal administration had failed to produce either prosperity or 
security. Government regulation, taxation, competition, and hos- 
tility had so discouraged individual and corporate enterprise that 
all development of new industries and expansicn of old industries 
had substantially ceased. I stated that the Government policy of 
planned economy, far from producing security, had resulted in 
keeping 10,000,000 people unemployed who wished to work, and 
that prosperity could never be restored while this unemployment 
continued. 

No change has occurred in the domestic policy of the admin- 
istration since November, and no new policy has been proposed in 
any way likely to put men to work. There has been an effort on 
the part of the President to divert attention from domestic failure 
by exaggerating the dangers of a European war. There has been a 
reaffirmation on the part of the President of his belief in the theory 
that the Nation can spend itself into prosperity. A Budget has 
been presented, calling again for expenditures of $9,000,000,000 in 
the fiscal year beginning the first of next July, with possible tax 
receipts not in excess of $5,600,000,000. A deficit of $3,400,000,000 
will increase the national debt to more than $44,00C,000,000. Secre- 


tary Morgenthau is now suggesting that the lega! limit be raised. 


from $45,000,000,000 to $50,000,000,000. The President has not 
shown the slightest interest in conferring with or meeting the 
views of the Democratic Members of Congress. His attitude is 
clearly shown by his letter demanding an immediate supplemental 
appropriation of the $150,000,000 which Congress refused to grant 
last week. Surely he could have attempted to economize in over- 
head expense and ctherwise, and see whether he could meet the 
wishes of Congress without hardship to those on relief. If he found 
himself unable to do so, he could have asked for additional ap- 
propriations in March. Instead of that, he states his intention 
to spend all of the money he can during the first 2 months, and 
demands now an immediate appropriation. He acts as if $725,- 
000,000 were chicken feed. The only proposal designed to improve 
public conditions and restore employment is the continuation of 
deficit spending, which has already so obviously failed to produce 
the promised result. 

I am convinced that a Government-regulated, planned economy 


will always fail in this country. But since going to Washington 
I have been impressed with the fact that the planned economy so 
beautifully set forth in theory by New Deal writers is not even a 


planned economy. I have frequently been told of the overlapping 
activities of Federal departments, but I have never realized how 
completely unrelated and unrestrained the different Federal activ- 
ities are. Every department and independent agency, of which 
there are literally hundreds, operates within a watertight com- 
partment. The chief of the agency is interested in his own little 
task, and seems to have no concern about its effect on the work 
of other agencies or the prosperity of the people as a whole. 

Take the problem of relief. We have the P. W. A., the W. P. A., 
the C. C. C., the National Youth Administration, and the Social 
Security Board, each one responsible only to the President, and 
the Children’s Bureau and the United States Employment Service 
in the Department of Labor. Besides these there are three or four 
agencies dealing with farm relief. Surely the relief problem in the 
United States is one problem, and someone in the administration 
should at least be looking at it from a broad and comprehensive 
standpoint. Senator Byrnes, of South Carolina, after a study of 
the problem, has proposed an intelligent and thoughtful solution. 
Probably a consolidation of all the agencies cannot be made, but 
surely someone in Washington ought to be charged wih studying 
and dealing intelligently with the entire problem of relief through- 
out the United States. There is no such person. 

The situation with regard to the regulation and control of 
banking and credit is in an equally unplanned condition. Banks 
are regulated and inspected by the Federal Reserve Board, by the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, and by the Comptroiler of 
the Currency. The action of all these other agencies is substan- 
tially affected by the very extensive powers given the Secretary of 
the Treasury over credit and currency, and the power given the 
Securities and Exchange Commission over securities issues. I do 
not say that these various controlling agencies do not confer and 
try to work out a common policy, but their success is not notable 
in that direction, as indicated in the recent report of the Federal 
Reserve Roard. Sooner or later a general revision of the entire 
banking structure and banking and credit control must be made, 
but neither the President nor anyone else has suggested what it 
ought to be. 

These are only examples of conditions which exist in nearly 
every field. The Government is like a great automobile plant, with 
thousands of machines making different automobile parts, and no 
one charged with the responsibility of finding out whether the 
parts will fit together when their manufacture is completed. It 


reminds me more than anything else of those Coney Island insti- | 
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a ring, with electric trolleys, without any brakes of any kind, 
and with elementary steering devices, operated by amateur driv- 
ers, bumping violently into other cars before pursuing their er- 
ratic and undirected course. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the Federal Government 
needs a thoroughgoing reorganization, and that some of the un- 
fortunate results of the New Deal can be eliminated thereby. I do 
not mean to say that we want a renewal of the New Deal re- 
organization bill of 1937. There is no reason why the President 
should abolish the office of Comptroller General, so that he 
may have power to spend money more freely than Congress in- 
tends. There is no reason why he should be given additional 
powers over the civil-service employees. There is no reason why 
semijudicial bodies should be subjected to Executive control. But 
a reorganization bill along the general lines outlined by Senator 
Byrp could easily be passed if the President would lend the 
slightest support. 

The lack of an intelligent directing force accentuates the dangers 
of a policy based on complete Government regulation of wages, 
hours, prices, and business in general. Many of the New Deal 
reforms are desirable and necessary. I am strongly in favor of 
Federal financial assistance to those unable to support themselves, 
administered as far as possible through local government. The 
Federal Government must show an active interest and concern in 
improving the welfare of the unemployed, of the aged, of dependent 
children, of the blind, and of other unfortunate groups. It is 
probable that Congress will adopt the principle of Federal aid pro- 
viding an adequate local health service to the poor. There is a 
long list of public works of a Federal or interstate nature, which 
assures a public-works program for many years to come. I see no 
reason why that program should continue to include Federal 
grants for purely local projects. 

All of these large items of Federal expenditure are for purposes 
which are themselves highly commendable; but if each one is ad- 
ministered on the scale which its advocates desire, if each one is 
administered without any regard to the burden of taxation which 
discourages private enterprise, if each one is administered without 
regard to the danger of breaking down individual initiative and 
self-reliance, then the program as a whole becomes a real danger 
to the country. It is natural for every public official to feel the 
supreme importance of his own work. It is natural for him to dis- 
regard all other considerations. Probably he would not be a good 
public official unless he did. But there ought to be someone in the 
Government concerned to see that its humanitarian agencies are 
carried out in such a way as to encourage the return of private busi- 
ness activity and the cure of unemployment. Desirable as are 
these humanitarian activities, a reasonable business prosperity 
would increase the income and happiness of most of the so-called 
underprivileged a good deal more than any possible Government 
action. Furthermore, if we could put to work one-half of the 10,- 
000,000 unemployed, the difficulty and expense of carrying on the 
humanitarian activities would cease to be any considerable burden. 

As a matter of fact, such coordination and guidance from above 
as these agencies have today in Washington rather encourages un- 
limited and wasteful expansion than otherwise. The New Deal has 
thrown itself completely into the arms of the deficit spenders, and 
those who believe that the Government can spend itself into 
prosperity. Heretofore the President has always looked forward 
to a balanced Budget within a reasonable time. In November 1937 
Mr. Morgenthau declared that a balanced Budget was the greatest 
need to assure prosperity. But the President’s message on Janu- 
ary 4 of this year says nothing about ever balancing the Budget, 
ridicules the idea of doing so in the year which begins the Ist of 
next July, and advances seriously the claim that a three and a 
half billion dollar deficit will add twenty billion to the national 
income, and thereby balance the Budget without any increase in 
taxes. Governor Eccles, the Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, on January 23, advanced the theory that Government deficit 
spending is the most important factor in creating prosperity. 
Seven young New Deal economists from Harvard have actually 
written a book to prove that the only way to secure prosperity is 
to increase the Government debt every year and indefinitely. The 
President and Mr. Eccles have not gone quite so far as these young 
enthusiasts, but no doubt they will soon accept this more liberal 
and progressive theory. Surely no one will be allowed to out-liberal 
the New Deal. 

It is no wonder that when the head of the Government accepts 
the view that deficits are a blessing in disguise the very thought 
of economy vanishes out of the window of every Government 
department. It is no wonder that the humanitarian activities of 
the Government, as well as every other branch, are conducted 
without the slightest regard for the burden of taxation and the 
discouragement to private enterprise which such a policy produces. 

Old arguments are trotted out and new ones invented to justify 
this extraordinary theory. It is said that the recovery from a 
national income of $40,000,000,000 in 1932 to $60,000,000,000 in 
1938 was all due to Government spending. It is asserted that the 
recession of 1937 was due to the fact that Government deficits 
were somewhat reduced. It is said that the slight improvement 
which has occurred since last summer was due to the Government 
spending program. 

There is not the slightest support for any of these arguments. The 
Government deficit of $5,000,000,000 under Hoover did not check 


tutions where a large number of little automobiles careen around | the depression. When the depression reached its bottom in 1932, 
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business began to recover, and by the fall of 1933 there had been 
a very substantial recovery, though neither regulation nor spend- 
ing had begun. Recovery began in 1932, and continued steadily in 
nearly every country throughout the world, particularly in Eng- 
land, where the Government always balanced its budget. The 
recovery in England has been much more substantial than in 
this country, although they never adopted a spending program 
and we did. We have recovered from every past depression in 
the history of the United States without huge Government deficits. 

The depression of 1937 did not result from the tapering off of 
Government expenditures. It resulted from a complete collapse of 
the capital-goods industries, notably steel. That collapse occurred 
because Government policy had increased the price of raw ma- 
terials, the amount of business taxes, and the rate of wages so 
rapidly that prices of services and manufactured products could 
not keep up. The result was that in the case of the railroads and 
utilities, where the prices of their services were fixed, the margin 
became smaller and smaller until all expenditures for capital im- 
provement, and even for maintenance, had to be abandoned. Rail- 
road orders, ordinarily taking 20 percent of the output of the steel 
industry, fell to nothing. Utilities had the additional disadvantage 
of the threat of Government competition. The hotel industry could 
legally raise the price of their rooms and food but found they 
could not sell them if they did, and their expenditures for main- 
tenance were cut down to a bare minimum. Manufacturing in- 
dustries were uncertain what the market would be at the advanced 
prices made necessary by increase in costs. They were uncertain 
whether these costs would increase further. The automobile in- 
dustry was unwilling to make large investments in new machinery 
t> make new models under this condition. There was no ma- 
chinery production for domestic use for a year. The depression of 
1937 was a direct result of Government policies which represented 
an attempt at a planned economy and its attendant tax burden, 
and not from the timid attempt to reduce Government expenses. 

No one can deny that Government deficit spending creates a 
slight improvement in business while it is actually going on, but 
the effect is small and purely temporary. It puts men to work once 
on public works. The same amount spent for a new factory would 
give many men work for the rest of their lives. 

A new and specious argument has been found—that in order 
to assure prosperity we must have a certain level of debt; that 
because we have less private debt today, we must arrange to have 
more public debt so that this debt structure may still exist. This 
theory appears in Mr. Eccles’ speeches, the President’s message, 
and in the articles of the more devout New Deal columnists. This 
seems the most extraordinary nonsense. Public debt and private 
debt are not comparable. Private debt is only incurred justifiably 
to build up an enterprise likely to produce far more income than 
is required to pay the interest on the debt. It creates new indus- 
try, and puts men to work in that industry. Public debt is in- 
curred either for the purpose of paying deficits in current expenses, 
or in building public works, which usually result in increased 
Government expenditures for maintenance. 

There is not the slightest necessity for a large debt structure. 
We could be just as prosperous with half the debt which now 
exists. Increased private debt is rather a result of prosperity than 
a cause of it. Public debt is likely to be a result of depression, 
and not a cause either of depression or prosperity. It is important 
that private funds be available to create debt so that industry may 
more easily expand, but the expansion results from individual 
initiative, invention, and enterprise, and from a prosperous, con- 
suming nation rather than from increased debt. 

As a matter of fact, the present condition of the country is 
eloquent testimony to the complete fallacy of the theory that a 
people can spend itself into prosperity. In 10 years we have 
increased our Government debt by more than $20,000,000,000, the 
greatest spree in the history of the country, and yet today there 
are aS many unemployed as there were in October, 1933. Our 
national income in 1938 was about $60,000,000,000, 25 percent less 
than in 1928, when there were 10,000,000 fewer people. If recov- 
ery from the depression had been normal and unhampered by 
Government regulation, spending, and taxation, it ought to be 
€90,000,000,000 today instead of sixty. 

The spending policy is vain. It is dangerous because our debt 
structure is becoming top-heavy. No doubt we can carry it today, 
but any reasonable prosperity will increase the rate of interest on 
Government bonds and increase our burden, which already is 
approximately $1,000,000,000 a year. If we should again become 
involved in a major depression or in another war, we would start 
from a new base so high that a slight addition to debt might make 
the entire structure top-heavy. Repudiation and inflation are not 
perhaps just around the corner, but they are infinitely nearer than 
they were. They would involve ruin to many millions of people, 
more to the poor than to the rich, and would certainly threaten the 
whole existence of our American form of government and life. 

Even more than that, a Federal deficit-spending policy involves a 
deliberate deception. The people are taught in effect that all of the 
money paid out by the Federal Government, in contrast to that 
raised by locai taxation, is really a pregent to the locality. They are 
led to believe that they are getting something without paying for it. 
They are taught to lean on the Federal Government and rely less 
and less on their own efforts and activity. Every former President, 
Republican or Democrat, has felt a deep sense of his obligation to 
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keep the country out of debt as far as he possibly could, because he 
knew that such a policy was morally unsound, and ultimately 
destructive of the Government itself. But, instead of that, we see 
today a universal policy of public spending, used to deceive the peo- 
ple, and used for political purposes to secure votes for the spenders. 

A complete change in Government policy, therefore, is even more 
essential today than it was before the President embraced so com- 
pletely the spending program. Ninety-six men in the Senate and 
435 in the House cannot possibly function as an executive, legislate 
intelligence and judgment into Government officials, or even work 
out a sound fiscal program of expenditure over Executive opposi- 
tion. The Federal Budget presented by the President covers a 
thousand pages. It is almost impossible for Congress, particularly 
without a complete reorganization of the Government, to secure 
substantial economies without danger of wrecking essential serv- 
ices. Economy has always been the function of the President and 
can hardly be secured without his cooperation. 

The only way to restore prosperity in the United States is to cure 
as far as possible the evil of unemployment. This can only be 
done by speeding up private agriculture, commerce, and industry 
to employ more people. Existing industry must be encouraged to 
expand. Individuals must be encouraged to spend their own time 
and their own money in developing new enterprises and new prod- 
ucts. Roughly speaking, ro one has invested either time or money 
in new enterprise during the past 5 years. Sometimes they have 
been willing to loan others money, but when it comes to taking a 
substantial risk, they have been discouraged by excessive Govern- 
ment interference with prices, wages, hours, and business condi- 
tions of all kinds. They have been discouraged by excessive and 
punitive taxation. They have been discouraged by Government 
hostility, and in many cases the threat of Government competition. 
It is beyond the power of Congress to change the attitude of the 
executive departments, or the manner in which many laws whose 
purpose is excellent are being administered. It is even beyond the 
power of Congress to change any regulatory or tax law, or abolish 
@ department over the opposition of the President. The only solu- 
tion seems to lie in a change of Executive control in 1940. 

Congress, however, can, and I hope will, revise and correct some 
of the very obvious faults which have developed even in the more 
justifiable New Deal activities. Several programs for a reorganiza- 
tion of relief have been presented. Senator Byrnes, of South 
Carolina, would coordinate most of the relief activities in one de- 
partment, and I believe that should be done, with the possible 
exception of the Public Works Administration. Mr. Wooprum of 
Virginia has introduced a bill to return the administration of relief 
to the States, and with that theory I am in thorough accord. I 
believe that a Federal grant of about 75 percent of total relief 
expenditures should be provided for, with a Federal board author- 
ized to increase this percentage in cases where unemployment is 
extraordinary or unusual poverty exists. I believe the grant should 
be conditional on the setting up of a nonpartisan administration 
of relief by the State legislatures. 

Congress is now considering a complete revision of the Social 
Security Act. A commission appointed by the President has recom- 
mended a great reduction in the reserve fund. Other forms of old- 
age pension are being considered by Congress. There is general 
agreement that the present system, while excellent in purpose, has 
not produced social security, and is draining out of the country 
over a billion dollars a year, which is being invested in Government 
bonds and used to pay New Deal deficits. I believe that social 
security should be expanded to include some assistance to healtf. 
work in the localities, but without socializing medicine, and witk- 
out imposing an additional compulsory pay-roll tax to take care of 
health insurance. 

Various amendments have been presented to the Wagner Act, 
designed to effect a change particularly in the manner in which 
that act is administered by the National Labor Relations Board. 
While the purpose of the act is highly desirable, and the right of 
collective bargaining should be protected by law, its administration 
has tended to increase labor disputes and deter the recovery of 
private industry. 

No one is satisfied with the present farm plan, and numerous 
remedies have been proposed. How the administration can ever 
straighten out the complete mess which the cotton situation has 
reached is difficult to see. The Government now owns 11,000,- 
000,000 bales of cotton, four times what the Hoover Farm Board 
owned, and the price of cotton has not been improved. 

There is not a single field in which the actual operation of New 
Deal humanitarian agencies has met the views of those sincerely 
interested in its success. There is not a single field in which 
duplication and confusion does not exist. There is no one con- 
cerned with seeing that desirable activities are conducted in such a 
way as to assist the prosperity of the country rather than dis- 
courage all individual enterprise. 

Congress is headed in the right direction. I hope before the 
end of the session the outlines of a program may be clearly defined 
to replace the dangerous conglomeration of good and bad activities 
of the present administration. But I see no hope of finally solving 
these problems as long as the President maintains his present 
attitude, as long as no reorganization of the Government is se- 
cured, as long as the spending philosophy, vitiating every good 
purpose, prevails in the seats of the mighty. 
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LETTER FROM MRS. ROMA (McKELVEY) McPHERSON, OF 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, everyone, except possibly 
those on relicf, is helping furnish the money which State 
and Federal Governments are handing out in one way or 
another. 

Practically everyone knows, if he stops to think, that the 
practice which we have been following for the last 6 years 
of spending as a nation more than we receive cannot go on 
forever. 

Many write me asking that I vote against Government 
waste and extravagance, improper appropriations, and this 
I have done. At the same time individuals and groups will 
write, insisting that I vote for particular appropriations in 
which they happen to be interested. 

The only way that economy can be practiced is to cut down 
on appropriations. Unfortunately, while everyone wants a 
cut, no one wants it in the appropriation in which he happens 
to be interested. Because these groups write so many letters, 
some Congressmen continue to vote excessive appropriations. 

Probably you are tired of hearing what I have to say about 
relief, so, to vary the program, I will quote here a letter 
from a woman 49 years of age, who owns a farm; who has 
had years of experience; who is a descendant of a French 
immigrant who came over in 1637 to avoid religious persecu- 
tion; who is descended from the Revolutionary soldier Jon- 
athan Quick, who was with General Washington at Valley 
Forge. 

She quite evidently not only has good, hard common sense 
and is practical but she knows what she is writing about. 
Just read what this woman writes me. I quote: 

R. F. D. 3, Box 187, 
Battle Creek, Mich., January 24, 1939. 


Congressman CLARE HOFFMAN, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: In re the black plague, and direct relief, as practiced 
in this era of the New Deal. 

I believe the sick should be cared for, that those hungry, un- 
housed, cold, should have means of getting these things, and if 
there is positively no private employment for them, then they 
should have relief. That is, persons with dependents, of school 
age, and older persons, or those in ill health. But I do believe 
if this Government work were done under contractors obliged to 
employ those eligible for relief there would be more work done. 

But why should two healthy persons, not too old, with no de- 
pendents be subjects of relief except as an emergency matter? I 
believe that most of them could find places of some kind in the 
city homes or on the farms for the work they could do or learn 
to do with small wage or at least full maintenance. But they will 
not do these things. Families unable to pay high wages would do 
this for the help received but they value themselves pretty high 
when they can get taken care of. 

When you look out your window and see a group of men frolick- 
ing up and down the highway, dancing around a potfire, occa- 


sionally leaving this type of employment to take a wheelbarrow 
and dump it, that has been brought to them by another fat, young 
guy who ran it down the hill coasting fashion, then take up the 
firepot spatting game again, poking his fellows in the ribs occa- 


sionally, then grabbing a shovel and going forth to labor for a 


few minutes, back to the firepot, etc., through the day, you wonder 
where we are going from here. 

I know cne family case very well, and it is indicative of thou- 
sands of families throughout the land. This family worked for 
mv family three generations ago, before I was born. The old folks 


earned their money, spent it unwisely at times, 
perhaps, but it was earned money, raised a large and good-for- 
t-much family. Today every one of that family except one 


boy is on some kind of relief, and now the third generation is 


worked hard, 
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marrying and bringing children into the world as fast as possible 
in order to get their share of this good thing while it lasts; and 
they feel that it is to be a permanent thing. You cannot get one 
of them now to work on the farms. They “don’t like to farm, 
rather work for Uncle Sam,” and that is just what they are doing, 

The farmers I know around here are up in arms about this relief, 
although few of them will sit down and write their Congressmen 
or do anything themselves to stop this thing. They cannot get 
adequate help anymore; and if any of these people do work, they 
want a wage higher than can be afforded on the farm and leave 
anything for the owner’s own work and investment. The most of 
the old-time farm labor, the class who always earned their living 
working on the farms, is now on some form of relief. 

The average laborer—that is, the man fitted for nothing else 
and who belongs in the class of labor permanently—takes his 
money when he gets. it, goes out and buys a car of some kind 
and a radio, perhaps second-hand, perhaps new, and almost always 
on time. His rent may not be paid ahead, he may owe the butcher, 
the baker, the candlestick maker. None of that matters, except 
that he, too, must own a car and a radio. Nice things, both of 
them, if you can own them without gouging someone else to get 
them. He does everything else likewise. 

He refuses work that he does not like. He may have some small 
private business of his own. He works at this in season, spending 
his money as fast as it comes. Winter comes along, warm clothes 
needed for the family, fuel, of course, food. No money. Spent 
during the summer. He hies himself to the relief station. He 
must eat. No work. He gets W. P. A. or direct relief. The rest 
of us who are paying the bill have to work to keep going whether 
or not the soles of our shoes-are whole. But he and his family 
are cared for. 

Young men and women of work age sit around home and eat 
off dad’s tickets, direct or W. P. A. purchased. Probably they do 
not know how to do one single thing well, but try to get them 
to live with you for maintenance and learn something useful. 
They simply will not do it. 

A 17-year-old boy was here the other day. Told me his mother 
and six children had been deserted by the father and that they 
were on relief. I gave him 2 bushels of potatoes and some money 
in advance for a piece of wood cutting he thought he might do; 
and it occurred to me that he would be better off here eating 
square meals and having a warm bed for a while until spring 
work opened, as he had no equipment for wood cutting. This 
morning he told me, “Ma didn’t want him to do it. She wants 
me there to watch the baby when she goes away.” Ten-dollar 
ticket every 2 weeks for food, he told me; coal also. The money 
I paid him in advance, I found, went to maintain an old car 
owned in the family. 

Responding to an ad of mine in the local paper the other day, 
a mother called for her young son. She told me they were on 
relief, wished he had some kind of place. I had advertised for a 
third helper, was only offering $5 a month. Her boy knew nothing 
whatsoever about a farm, but she wrathily informed me that “any- 
one’s time ought to be worth at least $30 a month.” Worth a 
lot while the Government is maintaining them. 

An instance from one relief family I know, shows the attitude 
of the generation growing up. In the family is a boy about 12 or 
13 years old. I have a large number of thrifty and heavy-bearing 
black walnut trees. I offered Billy one-half of them, just to pick 
up my half and put them in my cellar, only having to carry them 
a few rods. He did not show up at the agreed time, but later was 
here with some of the family on an errand. Thinking perhaps the 
family would not transport him to the job, and feeling sorry for 
him, I told him to get a gunnysack from the woodhouse and go 
get himself some walnuts. He did not move. I asked him if he 
did not want them. He said, “Have I got to give you half of 
them?” That job of walnuts would have put all the clothes that 
child needed on his back for the winter, but he did not have to 
do anything for clothes; it is all provided. 

Regarding the matter of returning relief to local control, I think 
@ remark passed in our household the other day will illustrate 
the worth of that change. Jed Jones (it isn’t his name, but he 
lives a drunken, lazy, illiterate man, single, but on W. P. A.). He 
will not work for the neighbors, at least not until recently since 
neighborhocd condemnation is getting dangerous. Two years ago 
he came out with a good used car for which he paid $300, W. P. A. 
money; he frequents beer parlors and does as any of his class do 
who have more money than they have been used to. Our comment 
was, “Imagine Jed Jones going to the supervisor for help.” 

Our economic ship is going on the rocks if it is not already be- 
ing battered to pieces by them. We who are trying to hold our 
own, and are tired of taking care of the unworthy cases, and the 
huge families that know no limitation in numbers, will have to 
help pull it off the rocks or we are going down with it. Back 
home the best thing we can do is to yell, and yell as loud as we 
can, about the way this thing is being conducted. 

I wish this letter might put a few instances that are real into 
your hands. Probably you know as much as I do about it, but it 
is one cf the things we back home might do, to give our Con- 
gressmen some idea of the way things are going on, and what we 
think about it. 

Yours truly, 


RomA (McKELVEY) MCPHERSON. 
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Sales Tax on Fuel Oil Would Penalize Farmer, City 
Man, and Industry 
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EDITORIAL FROM DODGE CITY (KANS.) DAILY GLOBE 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, fuel oil is playing an in- 
creasing role in American life. It does its part in speeding 
our mercantile marine over the oceans and in supplying 
power to the Navy which guards our shores. It powers Diesel 
trucks which bring better goods at lower costs to every house- 
holder, and it is the fuel of the fast stream-lined trains. 

It lightens the burden of the householder, for it frees 
him from the hateful task of shoveling coal and carrying 
ashes, and it makes life more pleasant for his wife and 
family when he is away from home. It has become an every- 
day necessity, both in the farmer’s stove and the city man’s 
furnace. It has reduced the smoke nuisance in our cities. 

Bills have been introduced in the Congress, both last year 
and this year, to tax this fuel out of existence. One pending 
measure would impose a 3-cent tax, the other 1 cent per gal- 
lon. In the first instance, a tax of 40 percent, in the other 
12 percent. Such a sales tax cannot be justified as a reason- 
able levy for its effect and intent is simply to penalize one 
industry for the benefit of another at the expense of the 
overburdened taxpayer. 

In order to show what the oil industry means to the State 
of Kansas, I insert in the ReEcorp, by unanimous consent, 
an editorial by Mr. J. C. Denious, editor of the Daily Globe, 
Dodge City, Kans., and member of the Kansas Senate, as 


follows: 
[From Decdge City (Kans.) Daily Globe] 


OIL AS FARM RELIEF—A “BENEFIT” SYSTEM THAT HELPED WESTERN KANSAS 
THROUGH THE LEAN YEARS 


The oil chariot lugged $20,000,000 into western Kansas in 1937, 
and deposited it upon the doorsteps of countless numbers of 
landowners. 

How it feels to be on the receiving end of $20,000,000 in a bad 
year when harsh financial difficuities are arising from drought, 
depression, and regimentation can be described by the western 
Kansas landowner with deep conviction and lofty eloquence. The 
advent of the oil industry into the western counties of the Jay- 
hawker State was a grand and glorious experience for the people 
of western Kansas. 

The old story of the once profligate son who went to the distant 
city and made good, and then returned in time to save the old 
homestead for his aged and destitute parents, has its counterpart 
in this story of the oil chariot hastening at top speed into a dis- 
tressed area and scattering in its wake a fabulous fortune for the 
relief of those who were feeling the ever-tightening pinch of hostile 
economic forces. 

The oil millions which came to western Kansas landowners that 
year were in payment for oil leases, bonuses, and royalties. They 
were sufficient to pay the taxes on all the farm lands and farm 
improvements in the 61 western counties, and leave about $8,500,- 
000 for interest payments and for new tires for the model T’s. The 
income from oil in these counties would have repaid the annual 
expenditure for relief in the entire State of Kansas, and then there 
would have remained something besides to provide the modest fare 
of those forgotten sculs who were still trying to make their own 
living without public aid. Had the Federal Government withheld 
all cash benefits and bonuses to Kansas farmers that year, the loss 
would have been less severe than the surrender of the western 
Kansas oil income. 

In sharp contrast with public financing, the funds which the oil 
industry paid to landowners added nothing to the national debt. 
Neither the landowners nor the Secretary of the Treasury at Wash- 
ington had to issue bonds nor sign notes to get the oil money for 
the farm pecple. The next generation will not have to pay it back. 
As current income, it has heen collected and spent. A reasonable 
prosperity for the cil industry would keep it coming through the 
march of years. 

Residents of areas far removed from oil production have shared 
in the distribution of this princely fortune. Ford County, for in- 
stance, is not even close to wells that are producing oil in substan- 
tial amounts, and yet at the beginning of 1938 it had 207,744 acres, 
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or 30 percent of its total acreage under lease. Since the average 
rental for leases is 75 cents per acre, Ford County landowners 
must have received about $155,000 in payments of rentals during 
the year. That amount would have paid 65 percent of all the taxes 
assessed against the farm land and farm improvements in the 
county. 

Grant County, a smaller county, was even more fortunate. 
With 80 percent of its farm land leased in 1938, it received in 
rental payments about $222,000 which was more than double 
the amount of the taxes assessed against its farm real estate. 
Practically all of the counties in range 1, which runs north and 
south through Wichita, and those lying west of that range 
received a fair slice of the melon. 

Even if all the oil revenues of the area had been limited to 
that single $20,000,000 year, so vast a sum would have stubbornly 
checked an economic decline in this great empire where earnings 
from grain production and livestock had been subnormal for 
several years. The fact is, revenues from oil leascs has been a 
reliable source of income here for the past 10 years. In 1936 
that income was about $15,500,000. In 1937 it was close to 
$20,000,000, and in 1938 about $11,000,000. The grand total for 
the 10-year period amounts to $97,000,000 in rentals on non- 
producing acreage and bonuses for new leases. 

Receipts from the sale of natural gas would make important addi- 
tions to these estimates, for southwestern Kansas has the largest 
known natural-gas-producing area in the world. However, no in- 
come from natural gas has been included in the figures presented 
here. They include none of the salaries and wages paid for the 
drilling of oil wells and for their operation. Nothing is included 
for the purchase of supplies nor for the payments made for shoot- 
ing rights where seismograph parties were employed. The funds 
described were accumulated solely from rentals, bonuses, and 
royalties. 

At a time when agricultural production was skimpy, when mar- 
Kets failed to respond to the declarations of new statutes, when 
business lagged, when taxes multiplied—at a time when the present 
generation was engaged in its most desperate economic struggle— 
the oil industry quietly stepped in to assuage the strain in this 
western area. 

And so in gratitude and in admiration, western Kansas humbly 
bows to the miracle industry which pays us generously for the 
privilege of revealing to us the hidden wealth of our own posses- 
sions. : 


Centenary of Frances E. Willard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. U. S. GUYER 


OF KANSAS 
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ADDRESS BY HON. U. S. GUYER, CF KANSAS, DELIVERED IN 
STATUARY HALL, FEBRUARY 19, 1939 


Mr. GUYER of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress delivered by me in Statuary Hall, in the Capitol on 
the occasion of the celebration of the centenary of the birth 
of Miss Frances E. Willard: 


Mme. President and fellow admirers of Miss Willard and her 
incomparable career of accomplishment, I want to thank you ladies 
for this invitation to address you upon the centenary of Frances E. 
Willard. It may be my only opportunity to speak in this historic 
hall, the old chamber of the House of Representatives. I certainly 
could not covet a finer subject or a more pleasing occasion. My 
only regret is that lack of time and limited ability prevents me 
from delivering a message worthy of the subject and occasion. 

Permit me to suggest that Kansas, like all the later pioneer 
States, owes much to the State of Illincis. Kansas was settled very 
considerably by people from Illinois and particularly by Union 
soldiers attracted by the liberal advantages in homesteading ex- 
tended to veterans of the Union armies. This is attested by the 
names of Illinois cities transplanted in Kansas. One county in my 
district has an Ottawa and a Peoria, the latter only the name now 
of a wide place in a country road. The principal product of Peoria, 
Til., is not very popular in Kansas, and that may explain the superior 
development of Ottawa, Kans., one of the finest towns on earth 
with 10,600 good people and a thriving Baptist university known as 
Ottawa University. 

But Kansas owes most to Illinois by reason of the early adoption 
by Kansas in 1880 of the principle and practice of prohibition 
of the manufacture and sale within the State of Kansas of 
intoxicating liquors, a policy which after over a half century of 
trial, Kansas again in 1934 reiterated its adherence by a brutal 
majority of almost 100,000. This policy was adopted in Kansas 
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by reason of the sleepless crusade that Miss Willard was then | 


prosecuting against the liquor traffic. Miss Willard had many in- 
terests, such as woman suffrage, Christian education of girls, and 
peace, but her overmastering passion was the legal prohibition of 
the traffic in intoxicating liquors. 

So, it is with great pleasure that representing Kansas in partic- 
ular, I appear here today in this, the old Hall of epresentatives, 
to do honor to Miss Willard, not only a superlatively great woman, 
an incomparable organizer of one of the largest and most perfect 
organizations the earth has ever known, but also a great, con- 
structive Christian statesman, as well. 

What is a statesman and what constitutes statesmanship? This 
is a hall where bronze and marble preserve the memory of states- 
men and soldiers who have wrought for the welfare and happiness 
of their country. 

One of the truest measures of a statesman is his ability to 
look into the future and predict correctly the effect of principles 
and policies when practically applied to the affairs of govern- 
ment; one who for the welfare of his country can mold public 
opinion to the degree that they finally crystalize their ideas and 
ideals into statute and constitution. 

The might of Gladstone’s statesmanship consisted in his un- 
canny ability to open the door of tomorrow and lead us through 
its portals to show us the glorious era of Victoria and the far- 
flung power of the British Empire. 

The wonder of Bismarck’s genius was that when he knocked 
at the gates of Destiny with his huge iron fist they swung ajar 
to reveal the fall of the third Napoleon at Sedan and the 
German Empire proclaimed in the heart of France in the 
Palace of Versailles—the German Empire that went down with 
William II in blood and fire in 1918. 

The power of Webster consisted in the great grasp with which 
he tore aside the curtains that divide us from the future and 
pointed us to a “Union forever, one and inseparable.” 

The glory of Abraham Lincoln’s statesmanship, which towered 
head and shoulders above his contemporaries, was the superlative 
quality which enabled him to see with the eye of a seer and a 
prophet that this Nation could not long endure “half slave and 
half free.” 

And if prophetic power signalizes the statesman, then Miss Wil- 
lard possessed superlative constructive statesmanship, for she saw 
with true, prophetic vision that this Nation’s highest attainment 
could not be reached without both men and women working to- 
gether for their joint welfare. The nineteenth amendment was 
the answer to her prayer and superlative cooperation with other 
great women in the enfranchisement of the women of our country. 

But the supreme object of her herculean efforts was the legal 
prohibition of the traffic in intoxicating liquors. Her career as a 
temperance and prohibition advocate began in the late seventies, 
becoming president of the National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. That organization became a giant power under the magic 
of her executive ability and organizing genius. That society had 
its roots deep in the heart of the country, and it became her superb 
empire over which she presided with quiet grace and unquestioned 
authority. 

She began her temperance work about the time of the celebrated 
“crusades” in Ohio in the seventies. This was the first decade 
after the War between the States. That war, like every great war, 
was followed by a decadence of morals and an increase in crime. 
Just before the beginning of that war there were 11 States which 
had State prohibitory liquor laws, but after it was over, only one 
State had a prohibitory law, and that was Maine. There had been 
a great increase in the use of alcoholic liquor so the people who 
believed in such drastic laws had a monumental task to perform, 
and the great advance in prohibition sentiment from that time on 
speaks volumes for the work of Miss Willard and her W. C. T. U. 

That organization had many departments thoroughly organized. 
They procured statutes providing for the teaching in the public 
schools of the effects of alcohol and narcotics upon the human sys- 
tem. They crusaded for State prohibitory laws, and at the time of 
the ratification of the eighteenth amendment in 1919 there were 
some 33 States with constitutional amendments or statutory pro- 
visions prohibiting the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors. 

Then came the recession of morals and moral standards follow- 
ing the World War, and in 1933 the eighteenth amendment was 
repealed, and the country fell back into a hell of debauchery and 
drunkenness the like of which was unknown to this generation. 

But I am sure if Miss Willard were here she would not be dis- 
couraged, for did she not see the same phenomenon follow the 
Civil War? It is but the forward and backward swing of the pen- 
dulum. Moral reforms do not permanently go backward. 

It is true that many sinister influences have produced appalling 
conditions of crime and degeneracy. Literature and art of every 
sort have suffered along with other spiritual entities which reflect 
the soul and spirit of our national life. Books which have been 
best sellers have been so salacious that they could not be sent 
through the United States mail without violating the Federal 
statutes. Art! Has there been a canvas painted since the war 
which by its beauty and thought has vaught the gaze of the public 
eye? With the exception of Borglum’s creations at Stone Mountain 
and Mount Rushmore, which really challenge the massive grandeur 
of ancient Egypt, what has been done worthy of serious notice? 
Music? There never was a time when people were so famished for 
good music, yet you cannot turn on the radio without being 


feloniously assaulted by a nightmare of jazz. 
The drama, or its substitute, the silver screen? Sensuality ene 
throned! 


Sex deified! Vice and crime lionized. 
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And how about the home life of our people? It has drifted far 
from the old standards, but maybe we’d better draw the veil on 
that. 

I do not wish to leave the impression that I think that all of 
these calamities are the fruits of the repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment; but along with the moral decadence which inevitably 
followed the World War, the repeal of the eighteenth amendment 
was the most prolific cause of this deplorable condition. Crime 
statistics show an alarming increase in arrests for intoxication. In 


Los Angeles such arrests have increased 345 percent, while arrests 


for all crimes the country over have increased 41 percent, which in 
itself is an appalling record when we remember that the repealers 
promised a decrease not only in intoxication but also in crime in 
general. I think that one of the most appalling conditions con- 
nected with the repeal of the eighteenth amendment is the fact 
that there are more girls and women employed in places that sell 
liquor than there are girls and women in universities, colleges, and 
institutions of higher learning. Yet even in the old saloon days 
girls and women were not allowed to enter such places. 

About the only encouraging aspect of these conditions produced 
by repeal is the complaints about such excesses coming primarily 
from the former advocates of repeal rather than from the drys, 
many of whom here in Washington tell me that the result in the 
end will be that prohibition is on its way back and that if it ever 
comes back it will stick for good. This emphasizes my statement 
that moral reforms do not go backward. You can never predict 
the result of such a reform until the last battle is fought. I do 
not believe the people of the United States will forever tolerate 
this enemy of our civilization, which is the most prolific cause of 
crime, waste, human suffering, disease, and general inefficiency. 

In the World War we banished alcohol from the Army, from our 
camps, and from our fighting men. How much more necessary it 
is in such times of stress as we have in this great depression to 
put the brakes on alcohol. One of the most stupid and insane 
actions ever taken by the United States was to turn loose the curse 
of alcohol in the midst of a great depression to absorb over $5,000,- 
000,000 of the money of the people for something that is worse 
than nothing; something that employs less labor for its product 
than anything else in the whole gamut of manufacture. I do not 
envy the burden that must rest upon the consciences of those who 
clamored, “Down with prohibition,” and “From this hour the 
eighteenth amendment is doomed.” The repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment was the colossal blunder of the present century; it was 
worse than a blunder, it was a crime against our civilization. 

I refer to these conditions as paralleling what happened in the 
temperance reform in the life and experience of this great woman 
over a half century ago. But that did not appal her heroic soul, 
and today her spirit stirs in the hearts and souls of her devoted 
followers who meet here today to celebrate her centenary where a 
State which possessed a noble galaxy of greatness demonstrates its 
discrimination and emphasizes its choice of one of the loveliest 
characters as well as one of the most potent moral forces of the 
world in her time. Illinois has not so much honored Miss Willard 
as Illinois has honored herself in making such a noble choice to 
stand here in this hall of memory for all the ages to see the symbol 
of a great State and its appreciation of her who taught us “how 
divine a thing a woman may be made.” 
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LETTERS TO DR. FRANCIS E. TOWNSEND AND ARTHUR L. 
JOHNSON 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am incorporating herewith copies of the two letters 
which I have recently addressed to Dr. F. E. Townsend and 
Arthur L. Johnson, both of whom are leaders in Nation-wide 
old-age pension organizations. The letters are as follows: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 17, 1939. 
Dr. Francis E. TOWNSEND, 
Townsend National Headquarters, 
450 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Dr. TOWNSEND: For several days I have participated in and 
listened to the hearings now being held on proposed amendments 
to the existing social-security law. 

I have been increasingly impressed with the necessity for present- 
ing a united front before the members of the Committee on Ways 
and Means of all forces and organizations which believe that old- 
age dividends shculd be wholly administered and financed by the 
Federal Government. 





















































It is my sincere belief at this juncture that unless a compromise 
is reached and a coalition is effected between the Townsend national 
organization, on the one hand, and the General Welfare Federation, 
on the other, then the Ways and Means Committee will use this 
split in forces and opinions as a logical reason for not extending 
favorable consideration to either H. R. 2 or H. R. 11. 

Such a development will afford little solace or comfort to those 
citizens over 60 years of age in this country today who quite hope- 
lessly face insurmountable adverse economic problems. 

As we frankly estimate the situation today we must admit that 
no real differences exist between those who advocate H. R. 2 and 
those who believe in H. R. 11. Mr. Silva appeared in support of a 
gross income tax levy as a witness for -the Townsend national 
organization. Mr. Bouma, legislative agent for H. R. 2, stated that 
any legislative vehicle which enacted into law the broad general 
purposes of the Townsend principle would satisfy him, and I 
assume that this is the official position of the Townsend national 
organization. Apparently nobody contends at this point that the 
$200 feature is paramount. 

A house divided against itself will not stand. Labor is finding 
this true. Our cause will find it true. Our main objective is to 
convince this committee and Congress that the present old-age 
assistance and old-age insurance titles of the Social Security Act 
should be repealed and that in their place should be enacted a 
law which provides the essential points of both legislative pro- 
posals, namely: 

1. A nationally administered and financed annuity. 

2. A reduction of retirement age to 60. 

3. A monthly annuity payment adequately large to provide work 
opportunities for those under 60. 

4. A voluntary removal from gainful occupation of those over 60. 

5. A tax medium widely distributed which provides a pay-as- 
we-go economy to replace the deficit-borrowing financing of the 
past decade. 

I was present at the hearing today when you commented to the 
effect that if H. R. 2 could not be passed you would be opposed to 
the passage of H. R. 11 or any other bill. I believe that this is 
an unfortunate attitude, because the citizens over 60 need pur- 
chasing power now, and certainly legislation which makes this 
possible on a national basis should be favorably acted upon by 
those who believe in Townsend philosophy. Insecure people over 
60 should not be sacrificed to a too determined adherence to any 
one bill or plan. If we cannot gain our goal in its entirety, let 
us at least make any reasonable start which may be possible. 

I am addressing a similar request for harmony, conciliation, 
cooperation, and consolidation to Mr. Arthur Johnson, because I 
feel that both of you gentlemen are sincerely interested in reach- 
ing the objective for which we have all been striving during the 
past 6 years. I also feel that because I have never taken an arbi- 
trary position with reference to any pension organization or per- 
sonalities it is perfectly reasonable and proper for me to address 
you both in the best interests of the senior citizens of the Nation 
who today more than at any other time in American history need 
consolidated cooperation in their behalf. 

The best interests of our citizens who believe in this philosophy 
require a disarmament conference of you leaders of these great 
national organizations. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES C. OLIVER, M. C. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 17, 1939. 
Mr. ARTHUR L. JOHNSON, 
General Welfare Federation, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. JOHNSON: Events which have occurred during the past 
2 weeks as hearings have been held on proposed changes to exist- 
ing social security laws have convinced me that Dr. Townsend 
and you, as leaders in these great old-age pension movements, 
should forget your grievances of the past and consolidate your 
forces in behalf of the best interests of the senior citizens of this 
Nation and the Nation itself. 

My observations of and participation in these hearings impel 
me to reach this conclusion. 

The basic and fundamental issue at this time is not the per- 
sonal animosity or the organizational differences of the two forces 
which you gentlemen lead. The issue is, however, whether or not 
our combined strength can persuade the members of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means that the old-age assistance and old-age 
insurance titles of the social security law should be replaced with 
@ national disbursement of social dividends to those over 60 
wholly administered and financed by the Federal Government. 

It appears to me that our House, which at the present time is 
divided against itself, is the first great obstacle for us to overcome. 
Certainly, if we cannot agree ourselves and present a united front 
in support of our own cause we cannot expect the members of 
this committee to change their views materially. It seems obvious 
to me that we cannot anticipate any other result if some recon- 
Ciliation is not reached scon. Labor is divided. We are divided. 
Even on a united basis, the rank and file of the people have tre- 
mendous economic odds to overcome. 

I have always been impressed with your sincerity in this cause, 
and I feel that your sincere desire for a successful culmination 
of this issue entirely outweighs any pride of authorship that you 
may properiy have in either H. R. 2 or H. R. 11. Therefore, why 
is it not incumbent upon both Dr. Townsend and you at this 
point to reach a common meeting ground, forget the past, and 
march forward together in the best interests of the people who are 
asking for— 
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1. A nationally administered and financed annuity. 

2. A reduction of retirement age to 60. 

3. A monthly annuitant payment adequately large to provide 
work opportunities for all under 60. 

4. A voluntary removal from gainful occupation of all over 60. 

5. A tax medium widely distributed which provides a pay-as- 
we-go economy to replace the deficit financing of the past decade. 

I am addressing a similar request for harmony, consolidation, 
cooperation, and conciliation to Dr. Townsend because I feel that 
both of you gentlemen are sincerely interested in reaching the 
objective for which we have all been striving during the past 6 
years. I also feel that because I have never taken an arbitrary 
position with reference to any pension organization or personality, 
it is perfectly reasonable and proper for me to address you both 
in the best interests of the senior citizens of the Nation who 
today more than at any other time in American history need 
consolidated cooperation in their behalf. 

The best interests of our citizens who believe in this philosophy 
require a disarmament conference of you leaders of these great 
national organizations. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES C. OLIVER, M. C. 


The Townsend Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1939 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to speak with refer- 
ence to H. R. 2, generally known as the General Welfare Act 
and also as the Townsend national-recovery plan. 

This plan has two major purposes: First, to promote na- 
tional recovery; second, to provide for our senior citizens 60 
years of age or over. 

Briefly, the plan provides: ; 

First. For the retirement of all citizens who are 60 years 
of age or over from gainful employment, who desire to 
avail themselves of the privileges of the plan. Acceptance 
of its terms are not compulsory. All citizens who have at- 
tained the age of 60 years and who are otherwise qualified 
may receive the annuity provided by this law. 

Second. For the levying of a Federal tax of 2 percent on 
all monetary transactions, collectible monthly. 

Third. The tax revenues thus collected are to be distributed 
pro rata among all citizens who qualify under the act. 

Fourth. The moneys thus paid to annuitants must be 
expended for American-made goods within 30 days from time 
of payment. 

It has been estimated that there are some 8,000,000 Ameri- 
cans over the age of 60 years who could qualify under this 
plan, and that half of them are employed in gainful pur- 
suits. This would provide jobs for younger workers, and 
thus reduce the unemployment rolls by some four millions. 
The forced spending of these funds would immediately re- 
lease in the channels of trade a tremendous sum of money 
which would provide buying power not only for the purpose 
of relieving our distressed senior citizens but would at once 
put to work great numbers of other workers in providing 
the necessary goods, which, under the provisions of the act, 
must be manufactured or fabricated in the United States. It 
would mean that the laborers in the woods, in the fields, in 
the mines, in the shops, in the stores, as well as professional 
workers, would find market for their goods or services. 

It is believed that the effects of the operation of this legisla- 
tion would not only be manifest after the stream of funds 
began to find its way into the channels of trade, but would 


| be operative even before that time by reason of the fact that 


merchants and manufacturers would immediately upon the 
passage of the act begin operations to supply the commodities 
which would be in demand at once when the funds were avail- 


able for spending. This would be imperative by reason of the 


requirement that the funds received must be spent within 30 
days. It therefore would not only at once afford relief to 
manufacturers and dealers in consumable goods, but the 
durable goods industry would at once be forced to expend 
large sums in equipment in making ready to supply the needs 
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of this new group of customers. It is believed that these in- 
centives given to business and the increased volume of trade 
would largely absorb the transaction tax. 

The keen interest in the adoption of this plan is apparent 
throughout all sections of the United States. Many States 
in the Union have memorialized the Congress to call a con- 
vention to adopt the Townsend plan or to pass legislation 
putting the Townsend plan into effect. 

On November 8, 1938, at the general election held in the 
State of Oregon, there was an initiative measure on the 
ballot authorizing and directing the Legislature of the State 
of Oregon to apply to the Congress of the United States for 
a convention to propose the philosophy and purpose of the 
Townsend National Recovery Plan as an amendment to the 
Federal Constitution. This measure was adopted. Pursuant 
to this measure, the State Legislature of Oregon recently 
adopted House Joint Memorial No. 1, carrying out the man- 
date of the people as expressed in that vote. A copy of the 
memorial is as follows: 


House Joint Memorial 1 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the Fortieth Legislative Assembly of the’ 
State of Oregon, convened in regular session, respectfully represent 
that— 

Whereas pursuant to the provisions of section 1 of article IV of 
the Constitution of Oregon, there was approved by the legal voters 
of the State of Oregon at the regular general election held on the 
8th day of November A. D. 1938, an initiative measure entitled “A 
bill for an act authorizing and directing the Legislature of the 
State of Oregon to apply to the Congress of the United States for 
a convention to propose the philosophy and principles of the 
Townsend national recovery plan as an amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution,” which measure so adopted reads as follows: 

“Be it enacted by the people of the State of Oregon: 

“SECTION 1. The Legislature of the State of Oregon is hereby 
authorized and directed to make application to the Congress of 
the United States, not later than March 1, 1939, for the calling by 
the Congress, pursuant to the provisions of article V of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, of a national convention for proposing 
an amendment to the said Constitution to provide for the establish- 
ment and operation of the philosophy and principles of the Town- 
send national recovery plan, otherwise known and described as the 
proposed General Welfare Act of 1937 (H. R. 4199)”; and 

Whereas pursuant to the vote of the people and the laws of 
the State of Oregon, the Governor of the State of Oregon did, by 
proclamation made on the first day of December A. D. 1938, give 
the whole number of votes cast in the State for and against the 
said measure, and declared said measure approved by majority of 
those voting thereon to be in full force and effect as the law of 
the State of Oregon from the date of said proclamation: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of Oregon 
(the senate jointly concurring therein), That in accordance with the 
direction of said initiative measure, the Legislature of the State of 
Oregon hereby does by this joint memorial make application to the 
Congress of the United States to call a national convention, pur- 
suant to the provisions of article V of the Constitution of the 
United States, for the purpose of proposing an amendment to the 
said Constitution to provide for the establishment and operation 
of the philosophy and principles of the Townsend national re- 
covery plan, otherwise known and described as the proposed Gen- 
eral Welfare Act of 1937 (H. R. 4199). 

Resolved, That a certified copy of this joint memorial be sent 
forthwith to the President of the United States and the President 
of the United States Senate, the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and to each of the Members of the congressional dele- 
gation from the State of Oregon, and that the secretary of state 
hereby is instructed to transmit the same. 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT G. ALLEN, OF PENNSYL- 
VANIL. FEBRUARY 9, 1939 


Mr. ALLEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the follow- 
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ing address delivered by me over the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, Thursday, February 9: 

There are two problems confronting Congress today which tran- 
scend all others in importance. The first problem is domestic and 
rests in our depressed economic conditions, particularly in the 
unemployment of 11,000,000 of our people. The second problem 
relates to our foreign affairs and to the position which America 
must assume in a chaotic and belligerent world. One cannot be- 
little the importance of either problem, but I submit that the 
more critical of the two is that which prevails right here at home. 
It is the duty of this Congress to consider national problems accord- 
ing to their relative importance. You will agree with me, I am 
sure, that there is far greater in our disturbed internal 
affairs than in troubled world conditions. It is the prime patriotic 
p of every American to preserve this democracy of ours and 
its institutions. I gravely fear that if our domestic affairs are not 
put in order in the near future we will have no de: to de- 
fend 5 years hence. In my considered judgment, 11,000,000 jobless 
Americans—jobless through no fault of their own—present a far 
more vital problem than a remote civil war in Spain. Horrible as 
the Japanese invasion of China has been and reprehensible as it 
is, I am far more concerned with the revival of American business, 
the prosperity of 30,000,000 American farmers, restored opportunity 
to American youth, and greater security for the old people of this 
Nation. Repugnant as the aggressive attitude of Hitler and his 
Nazis may be to us as individuals, we must that it is our 
duty to fix attention on the unsettled conditions in the United 
States. These very conditions are a fertile breeding ground for 
nazi-ism and communism. From these enemies within our gates 
we have far more to fear than from an imaginary enemy across 
either sea. Instead of criticizing foreign nations and their gov- 
ernments, we had better indulge in a little self-criticism for our 
failure to regulate our own affairs. 

In as comprehensible manner as time will permit, I would like to 
discuss the domestic problems which confront Congress, and their 
possible solution. For 6 years our Government has attempted to 
settle these problems in an easy and happy manner. Thought- 
lessly we have continued to prime a leaky pump when we shculd 
have repaired it. Repeatedly we have reenacted emergency legis- 
lation which has no long-range value. Consistently we have re- 
fused to face unpleasant reality, and consequently nothing funda- 
mental has been done in recent years to create a real and durable 
prosperity. Gradually we have become credit addicts, and now we 
realize that in the near future there will be no money left for 
dope. There just is no easy solution to our perplexing problems; 
the time is here, now, when we must tighten our belts and in a 
spirit of self-sacrifice get down to hard work. 

Six years ago, 4 years ago, even 2 years ago, this Government 
could probably afford to appropriate huge sums of money for 
various purposes, because we felt that those expenditures were 
temporary and that with returning prosperity they could be re- 
duced drastically. Even now the money we spend might not hurt 
so much if the end were in sight and if next year would find us 
in the Promised Land. The end is not in sight, however. Unem- 
ployment is nearly as great as it was in 1932, our national debt is 
assuming astronomical proportions, and business conditions are 
depressed at low levels. Congress can no longer assume the hope- 
ful attitude that these conditions will correct themselves or that 
they will be corrected by the familiar pump-priming processes. 

It is an easy thing to elaborate on America’s problems and 
perhaps to criticize those in high office for acts of omission. It is 
a difficult task, however, to offer a sound solution to these prob- 
lems. Compared with the difficulties which confront other govern- 
ments and other people in the world today, I am convinced that 
our own troubles are relatively simple. They can be overcome if 
we, the American people, have the will to do it. If we were living 
in China, Spain, Germany, or in Italy, for example, our problems 
would really be baffling. In those nations there is a reason for 
poverty, unemployment, and chaos. Either their land has been 
exhausted through centuries of hard cultivation, or nature has 
not blessed them with abundant resources, or their machinery is 
antiquated and their labor force untrained, And to top it all, 
these nations have heavily concentrated populations trying to sub- 
sist on limited resources. Compare for a moment, their situation 
with our own here in America. We have countless acres of rich 
agricultural land. We have exhaustless natural treasures, the most 
modern machinery and a trained labor force which is second to 
none in the world. We have everything at our disposal to create 
wealth and achieve prosperity. I hate to think what historians of 
the future will write about this generation of Americans who had 
everything that generous nature can bestow but who were too 
selfish or stupid or blind to avail themselves of great opportunities. 

There is a solution to our domestic problems. It requires com- 
mon sense, hard thinking, return to reality and recognition of 
certain natural laws which we have disobeyed in the past. I do 
not pretend to know the answer in its entirety but I believe I do 
know the first step which must be taken. The Congress of the 
United States through one of its committees should invite the 
recognized leaders of business, labor, and agriculture to a con- 
ference in Washington in order to form a constructive long-range 
policy to reconstruct our crumbling economy. In my opinion, the 
President of the United States should have done this 2 years ago, 
but now I believe it is the duty of Congress to make the first move. 
No one will deny that the Government, industry, labor, and the 
farmers working together on a reconstruction program could bring 
immediate results. 

As I see it, this program must be one of industrial expansion and 
increased production. After all, it is the production of goods and 








services alone which create wealth. In this proposed conference 
I would endeavor to strike a bargain. I would ask business what 
legislative steps they wanted Congress to take or what laws they 
wished modified or eliminated in return for the reemployment of 
six or eight million men. I would offer the resources of the 
United States Treasury to aid business out of its slump. I would 
make it possible for small business concerns to obtain necessary 
loans through private agencies by Government guaranty of a por- 
tion of those loans. In return for this aid and cooperation from 
the Government, business must agree to reemploy so many men 
every 90 days. I would also have an understanding with business 
that as production increased and costs came down, selling prices 
would also come down and wages would be advanced, so that both 
labor and the consumer could share in the increased wealth which 
was being created, as well as business itself. In this way, the con- 
sumer, the laborer, and the businessman share equitably. No 
enduring prosperity will ever be realized unless this formula is 
recognized. 

In considering these suggestions of mine, you will probably 
maintain that business will not reemploy men unless an imme- 
diate market for their goods is available. We must realize that 
business needs customers today more than anything else—cus- 
tomers with money in their pockets eager to buy. These men 
who will be reemployed will themselves, within a few months, 
become the customers which business needs so badly. When they 
have received their first pay checks they will commence to buy, 
and when they commence to buy, more goods will be produced to 
meet the demand. The employment of men in profitable enter- 
prise has a cumulative effect. The buying power of one person 
helps provide a job for another. I firmly believe that if our Gov- 
ernment, industry, labor, and agriculture would concentrate on 
some such program as this, we would be on the road to real pros- 
perity within a year. The $80,000,000,000 national income men- 
tioned by President Roosevelt on January 3 would become a 
reality. A program of this kind represents real pump priming in 
the field of productive enterprise and will produce more than a 
feeble trickle from the pump’s snout. 

You may question the administrative difficulties of developing 
such a program as I have suggested. Let me remind you that our 
Government a few years ago paid farmers a bounty for plowing 
under their crops and killing off livestock which they could not 
sell profitably. If a government agency can subsidize the destruc- 
tion of our national wealth, a similar agency can certainly reverse 
that procedure and assist industry in some form for increasing 
production, for reemploying unemployed men and for cooperating 
in a program which will restore general prosperity to all our 
people. Utilization of our resources, full production and reemploy- 
ment of idle people must be our battle cry from now on. 

The American people have overcome seemingly insurmountable 
obstacles in the fields of science and engineering. A bridge now 
spans the Golden Gate in California and an Empire State Building 
rears its head above the skyline of New York as a monument to the 
material progress of our Nation. Space and time have been con- 
quered by the genius of man. In the face of such progress our 
failure to conduct human and economic affairs becomes more 
tragic. Surely this same genius which has carried us to advanced 
stages in some fields can solve the domestic problems of the Ameri- 
can people and guarantee a flourishing democracy for posterity. 
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ADDRESS BY HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
AT THE NATIONAL AVIATION FORUM, FEBRUARY 20, 1939 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Rrecorp I include the following address 
delivered by me this morning at the National Aviation Forum: 


Man’s conquest of the air has shaken to its foundations more 
than one ancient faith. No longer can an insular nation rest in 
quiet within the embrace of an encircling ocean. No longer are 
the barricades of mountain ranges impregnable. No longer may 
noncombatants live securely behind the front-line trenches. No 
longer does the law of nations impose rules upon warfare. 

In its twenty-fourth annual report, the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Acronautics made this penetrating observation: 

“The crisis in Europe in the fall of 1938 brought forcibly to 
world-wide attention the overshadowing influence of air power in 
international affairs. The realization that aircraft had been built 


in great numbers and developed to a point where they are capable 
of operating at high speeds over long distances with large bomb- 
ing loads thrust upon the world a new concept of national de- 
fense. 


The imminent prospect of noncombatants being subject to 
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indiscriminate attack by aircraft stirred the imaginations and fears 
of all peoples. The sudden and rather general appreciation of the 
potentialities of modern air power is the most significant event 
that has occurred in modern times in connection with strengthen- 
ing the desires of peoples to avoid war.” 

Evident indeed it is that a desperate urge for peace has 
motivated many peoples and many statesmen during the stir- 
ring events of the past year. But evident equally it is that the 
growth of air power has contributed more than any single factor 
to the seeming inevitability of war, a war the disaster and terror 
of which surpass the most fiendish imagination. 


NATIONS PREPARE FOR WAR 


Therefore, while governments abroad seek feverishly to avoid or 
at least to postpone armed conflict, they are engaged in a mad effort 
to prepare for conflict. Their plans for defense, so carefully formu- 
lated during the years past, have suddenly to be revolutionized. 
Protecting oceans have overnight become cause for fear. For even 
as oceans protect a defender against the infantry of an attacking 
nation, so they protect the air force of an attacker against the 
vigilance and the weapons of defense. With bombing planes which 
can soar to immense heights, approach unobserved over the sea, and 
then with motors silent glide for miles until they have reached 
their objective, men may yet learn that the ramparts of ocean 
waves are more to be cursed than welcomed. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that we, despite a location more 
fortunate than that enjoyed by any other of the world’s powers, 
should have come to the abrupt realization that cur ancient ideas 
of security must be modified and that we must lock closely to the 
strength of our arms in the air if we are to discharge our obliga- 
tions to those who come after. 

In our present preoccupation with the necessity to provide fight- 
ing planes, we must not lose sight of the fact that military air 
strength is dependent in the final analysis upon the strength of 
civil aeronautics. It is true that in the first weeks of war that 
nation will be supreme which is best equipped immediately to 
people the skies with airmen ready to fight and to kill. But after 
the first weeks that supremacy will be lost unless that nation has 
the capacity for producing and maintaining, under the stress of 
war and at a moment’s notice, a constantly increasing air force. 
That capacity can never be gained after war breaks out. It must 
be possessed ahead of time. 

Bitter experience in the World War demonstrated the fallacy of 
the illusion that peacetime automotive industries can be immedi- 
ately converted to airplane production. They can, of course, do 
much, but were we to rely even in substantial part upon them we 
would be courting disaster. The capacity for producing and main- 
taining an air force of the immeasurable dimensions which war 
will demand must be secured in peacetime through the creation of 
and support for factories which are devoted specifically and ex- 
clusively to aeronautics. 

AIRCRAFT CHANGES RAPID 


In the last war the development of aeronautics was, relatively 
speaking, embryonic. Nonetheless, the experience of 1914-18 fur- 
nishes lessons to which we must give heed. 

Among those lessons, that which stands out is based upon the 
fact that the type of aircraft used on the western front changed 
so rapidly that each of the contending armies had at all times 
to struggle along with airplanes between half and two-thirds of 
which were obsolete. In the matter of single-seater pursuit 
planes alone, the British had during the war 27 different types, 
the French 31, the Italians 13, and the Germans 12. No sooner 
was one type developed than the ingenuity of technicians on one 
side or the other produced another and a better type. No sooner 
had the forces of one side secured superior equipment, than the 
forces of the other side produced something better. Technical 
genius, locked in titanic combat, can and will in a few weeks, 
and even in a few days, make obsolete the finest product that 
man has produced. 

Therefore, I repeat that the air force possessed when war 
breaks out will guarantee strength for but a fleeting time. For 
the long struggle which modern war promises, strength must 
depend upon manufacturing capacity and genius. 

I wish that I had the power to impress upon America so 
deeply that it could never be overlocked the implications of this 
truth. 

As we scan the record of the last war we observe that during its 
first 3 years France was compelled to change its entire air program 
18 different times; that even 6 months before the end of the war, 
with all the strain that had been placed upon its facilities during 
its herculean efforts in that dreadful spring of 1918, Germany 
placed seven advanced and different types of pursuit planes in the 
skies of the western front; that in a few short months after our 
entrance into that holocaust our own country was forced com- 
pletely to reverse its rosy plans for producing aircraft on our 
shores bccause of the lightning speed with which inventive genius 
was improving and perfecting aircraft abroad. 

Observe this single dramatic instance: In September of 1917 we 
contracted with a manufacturing company in this country for the 
production of 3,000 of a particular type of airplane. In October 
of that year this contract had to be canceled because it had been 
shown during the second battle of Verdun, in August 1917, that 
that type of plane had already become obsolete. The second battle 
of Verdun had occurred after the plane had been recommended, at 
the end of July 1917, for American production. Thus the conclu- 
sions reached by our experts, with the best advice which our Allies 
could give, were demonstrated within a few days to be out of date. 
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AMERICA MUST BE READY 


Imagine, therefore, what our plight would be were we to face 
armed conflict once more without having manufacturing facilities 
so geared and prepared that they could turn out on the instant the 
latest in aeronautical equipment and could maintain the dizzy 
pace set by the inexorable demands of warfare. 

To provide this capacity there is one, and only one, course that 
we can adopt. We must during peacetime promote and maintain 
civil aeronautics, providing for its constant growth and improve- 
ment, so that our factories can keep busy and make the necessary 
expansion, so that inventions may be availed of and improved, so 
that the skills of workmen and of mechanics may be developed 
and multiplied. 

In a word, wartime supremacy in the air is based upon peace- 
time supremacy in the air. As the President says in his message 
to this forum— 

“Civil aviation is clearly recognized as the backlog of national 
defense * * *%,” 

Another page of history gives us a warning. More than 100 
years ago Yankee genius produced the sailing clipper and our flag 
was borne proudly over the seven seas into the most remote ports 
of the world. But there ensued a. long period of decline. Ob- 
scurant national policy and the ravages of civil war effectively 
swept from the waves the flag which had once so proudly fiown. 
Finally we were forced to endure the humiliation, when we sent 
our fleet on its tour around the world, of having to depend upon 
foreign bottoms for supply; and our circumstances, when we 
faced the crisis of 1914-18, were miserable and shocking. 


In the air we stand today where on the sea we stood a hundred. 


years ago. But we are not unchallenged, and the question of 
gravest import to our national security of tomorrow is, “Will we 
permit our clippers of the sky to be sunk as ignominiously as 
were our clippers of the sea?” 

CONGRESS TAKES ACTION 


Last year the Congress took a step which, if adhered to and 
pursued, should go far toward guaranteeing that our air arm shall 
not be palsied. In the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 it was declared 
that a new Civil Aeronautics Authority would coordinate the regu- 
lation and promotion of civil aeronautics in order that there might 
be developed an air-transport system adapted not only to the pres- 
ent but to the future needs of commerce, the Postal Service, and 
the national defense. In its declaration of policy that statute sets 
forth in measured terms and with the foresight of brilliant states- 
manship a purpose and an objective which should command the 
unswerving fidelity of the country for years to come. None of us 
should retreat one step from the course so wisely charted in that 
act. Upon faithful adherence to that course our national security 
depends. 

In a modest way I devoted such efforts as I could last year to 
aid the adoption of the Civil Aeronautics Act. At that time I 
reminded my colleagues on the floor of Congress: 

“The air-transport industry has become a vital transportation 
medium with incalculable promise to the future of commerce and 
to the efficiency of the Nation in time of possible military 
emergency.” 

My investigation and study of civil aeronautics and its potential 
contribution to the Nation’s welfare lead me, with a conviction 
that grows with each new day’s disclosure of the course of world 
events, to the conclusion that there are few investments more 
prudent than those our country can and should make in civil 
flying. Repeatedly I have sought to further those legislative 
measures which would promote the cause of civil acronautics, be- 
cause that cause is the service of our Nation. Fortunately there 
has of late been a growing consciousness of the significance of 
civil aeronautics to our future well-being. But this recognition 
should not lead us to lessen our labors to aid civil aeronautics in 
finding its proper place in our land. We should continue the 
fight with redoubled force. 

NOT A WARLIKE COUNTRY 


Ours is not a warlike Nation. Our tradition is a search for peace 
with our neighbors and for an opportunity in our own way to 
work out our national destiny. Our Nation was born of a spirit 
which offered the oppressed of all the world a haven of refuge. 
Prejudices and hates of other lands were consumed here in the 
great melting pot which has given us our distinctive character. 
From 1789 to 1939 this Nation has endured as a monument to 
peace and to democracy, and the teeming millions of our con- 
tinent propose to maintain that monument in the centuries to 
come. 

Our first duty, therefore, is to assure that we shail always possess 
the means to defend that mcnument. On the sands of Kitty Hawk 
a& new means for that defense was given birth, but so also was a 
new means for attacking our ocean-lapped citadel. 

So with new weapons of defense we must combat new weapons 
of attack, the possibilities of which are as yet quite unplumbed. 
We cannot sit by and permit others to explore those possibilities 
while our wings grow rusty and our propellers idle. 

We must be alert to take every advantage of the air, to fill the 
heavens with pilots and with planes, to provide the factories and 
the technicians which we need, to inform our people of the myriad 
purposes which aeronautics may serve, to encourage them to use 
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and to enjoy the benefits of flight. And with an aeronautical in- 
dustry thus assured we may face the future with confidence. Let 
the genius of an enemy do its worst, we shall match him and 
surpass him. 


The Library of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1939 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, a great deal, in the aggre- 
gate, has been said about the Library of Congress as a 
library—as the National Library—as, perhaps, the largest 
library in the world. It is a matter of pardonable pride for 
Americans to consider the Library of Congress in this light; 
and especially so for Members of Congress, whose name it 
bears and to whose needs it primarily ministers. 

The bare statistics of the Library collections are bewilder- 
ing. It is not my purpose to emphasize them. What I wish 
to bring to your attention is the extent and variety of serv- 
ices which the Library cffers to Members of Congress. Here 
is an institution which is much more than a library, in the 
common acceptance of that term. Organized into 28 divi- 
sions, it offers services of the most diverse and inclusive 
character. The law library and the divisions such as the 
reading room, manuscripts, maps, pericdicals, are constantly 
alert to make their specialized collections responsive to the 
demands that pour in on Members. Convenient study space 
is made available in the congressional reading room, in the 
various collections of law, and elsewhere throughout the 
great building, where Members who have need to examine 
a great mass of material can do so without turning their 
offices into miniature libraries. 

But, specifically, I want to call your attention to the 
agencies in the Library which are available for active re- 
search on behalf of Members. I mention, for example, the 
law library, the bibliography division, the 16 professional con- 
sultants, the chief reference librarian, and particularly the 
one division which Congress has had set up for its own 
special assistance in this field—the legislative reference serv- 
ice. Here is maintained a corps of trained assistants whose 
sole purpose is to aid Members in the performance of their 
official duties. Free of the routine maintenance duties that 
necessarily tie down many of the divisions, the legislative 
reference service personnel stands ready, within the limits 
of its congressional “charter,” to bring the resources of the 
Library to bear on specific problems presented by Members. 
When Congress, in 1915, reflecteqd the current trend toward 
legislative reference service, and established an agency of 
its own in the Library of Congress, it thus defined the 
general functions of the new service: 

* * * to gather, classify, and make available, in translations, 
indexes, digests, compilations, and bulletins, and otherwise, data 
for or bearing upon legislation, and to render such data serviceable 
to Congress and committees and Members thereof. 

Never has the importance of adequate research in the 
preparation of legislation been more keenly felt than in the 
past few years, crowded as they have been with events of 
far-reaching significance. And I desire publicly to express 
the appreciation of one Member of Congress for the assist- 
ance which the Legislative Reference Service has furnished. 
With no ax to grind, no special interest to support, it has 
carefully and expeditiously met the most diverse inquiries, 
to the great relief of our overworked office staffs, and the 
furtherance of the public business. In recent months, its 
translation service has been especially helpful to Members 
whose connections have brought them into close contact with 
European developments. The foresight of the Congress of 
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25 years ago in providing for this special unit in the Library 
of Congress convenient to its vast collections and cooperating 
with its many divisions is being amply rewarded. 

It is without doubt true that the efficiency of this branch 
of the Library of Congress has been enhanced by the fact 
that the administration of the Legislative Reference Service 
from its very inception has been placed in the hands and 
under the control of the Librarian of Congress, who, as no 
other individual in respect of this particular service, is quali- 
fied and in a position to see to it that the Members of 
Congress are properly and efficiently served. 

In this connection I should like to call the attention of 
the Members to Senate Joint Resolution 5, introduced on 
January 4, 1939, by Mr. Ciark of Missouri. This resolu- 
tion, which in no way indicates the reason or reasons for 
jts introduction, makes provision for the transfer of the 
jurisdiction of the Legislative Reference Service to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 

It will be recalled that a similar venture to transfer the 
said jurisdiction was made during the third session of the 
Seventy-fifth Congress. At that time an attempt was made 
to transfer the power of appointing the employees in the 
Legislative Reference Service from the Librarian of Congress 
to the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. In the ensuing debate it was per- 
tinently pointed out that it would be “an anomaly to think 
of giving to somebody outside the Library the appointment 
of certain persons who are going to function under the ad- 
ministration of the Librarian.” 

The proposed amendment to the appropriation bill was 
finally defeated on a point of order. It seems to me, how- 
ever, irrespective of the motive which prompted the amend- 
ment, that the interest of the Congress will be served best if 
the Legislative Reference Service remain under the adminis- 
tration of the Librarian of Congress, where it has been since 
its foundation, in 1915. This arrangement has been most 
satisfactory to the Members concerned. Any proposed 
transfer of the jurisdiction at this time would mean not only 
to engage in a dubious experiment, but would also tend to 
undermine the discipline and efficiency of this service which 
has not been found wanting in the past. Perhaps, it would 
be pertinent to remark right here that the present incumbent 
of the librarianship, Dr. Herbert Putnam, as most of the 
Members know, has held this high office for the space of 40 
years this coming March, and has held this trust with rare 
ability and distinction. We are happy to know that on his 
retirement, the Congress, the Library, and the general pub- 
lic will not be deprived of Dr. Putnam’s expert services, since 
the law enacted last year provides for his appointment as 
Librarian Emeritus of the Library of Congress. It is a spe- 
cial privilege and a pleasure for me to testify that the 
services rendered by Dr. Putnam, with due consideration to 
those who have so capably preceded him, have been surpassed 
by none. May I add the hope that a kind fate may spare us 
this eminent public servant for many a year to come. 

The Members of Congress have likewise been benefited by 
the splendid service and cooperation extended by Mr. John T. 
Vance the law librarian, and his able staff, including Mr. 
Benjamin O. Coleman, Mr. Harry C. Shriver, Mr. Harry C. 
Nail, and Mr. Marsh T. McCoy. 

Of equally great benefit to us has been the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service of the library, under the able guidance of Mr. 
W. C. Gilbert, acting director of the service, and his splendid 
staff of workers. These include Mr. W. H. McClenon, who is 
in charge of the Federal law section; Mr. R. E. Manning, in 
charge of the bill digest section; Mrs. M. G. Blachly, in 
charge of the current information section; Mr. A. Bernard, 
who is assigned especially to inquiries in foreign taxation 
and economic matters, as well as in the matter of transla- 
tions from French; and Messrs. A. C. Schwarting and Karl 
Metz, both of whom are highly qualified for translations, 
especially from the German language into English. 
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General Rivers on Guam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 17, 1939 


SUMMARY PREPARED BY MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM C. RIVERS, 
RETIRED, UNITED STATES ARMY 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. Speaker, the following 
summary of the cost to the taxpayers of America of estab- 
lishing at Guam a fortified base was made by Maj. Gen. 
William C. Rivers, United States Army, retired, who served 
11 consecutive years in the Philippines. Certainly it should 
receive the consideration of the House in connection with 
this most important matter. 


THE CosT OF AN ADVANCED SALIENT AT GUAM 

If we now plan to hold the Philippines and Guam, the United 
States must dominate the northwest Pacific Ocean. (Our policy 
has been heretofore to dominate the eastern Pacific. Our principal 
authority on naval matters said to the Vinson Naval Committee on 
January 31, 1938: “The defensive line of the American Navy at the 
present time reaches from the Aleutian Islands to the Hawaiian 
Islands, to Samoa, and to the Canal.’’) 

The admiral said again to the same committee on January 25, 
1939: “A naval base on the island of Guam would be extremely 
valuable in augmenting the defensive power of the Amcrican Fleet.” 

THE COST 

Congress allotted one and one-fifth billions for naval increase 
last spring. The statement of the admiral to the Naval Committee 
on January 31, 1938, was that the Navy would be “seriously in- 
adequate to the task of sending a naval expedition to the Philip- 
pines”—even after the completion of the above increase. “I doubt 
if we could undertake such an expedition with three times the 
increase,” was the admiral’s conclusion. 

The 1938 allotment for naval increase was one and two-tenths 
billions. 

Three times that increase—still insufficient—three and six-tenths 
billions. 

The probable additional sum required, one billion. 

The total amount needed for naval increase, five and eight-tenths 
billions. 

Some other costs are: For most of the nine new bases in the 
Pacific there will be needed underground fuel-storage plants, heavy 
guns manned by artillery soldiers of our Army, antiaircraft guns, 
and so on. Then there is the additional number of officers and 
men for the increased number of war vessels. We see, therefore, 
that we must estimate the cost of holding Guam and the Philippines 
as fully $8,000,000,000. 

A great ocean contains a number of sea lanes. It is the mission 
of the fleet to control these sea lanes. In order to do this, many 
distant bases are required. However, most bases add to the num- 
ber of the sea lanes. The more bases you establish the more sea 
lanes you mark out. The more sea lanes you must dominate the 
more long-range cruisers and battleships you must lay down. 

Look at the matter in another way: If the United States Fleet 
dominates from Manila eastward to the mid-Atlantic, it will control 
the sea lanes over more than one-half the globe; over that part of 
the earth covering 200 degrees of longitude. Such a consumma- 
tion will, naturally, cost a good deal of money. It leaves only 160° 
of the earth’s circumference for the other nations of the world 
to control. 


The Discovery of the Verendrye Plate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. KARL E. MUNDT 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1939 


ADDRESS BY ELMER ANDERSON, JANUARY 18, 1939 





Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks to include therein an address given 
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before the South Dakota State Historical Society on Janu- 
ary 18, 1939, by Hon. Elmer Anderson, of Willow Lake, 
S. Dak. Mr. Anderson was a former member of the South 
Dakota State Legislature and during the winter of 1913, while 
serving as a member of this legislature, had the good for- 
tune to be present when the famed Verendrye plate was 
discovered along the banks of the Missouri River. 

This plate has great interest to students of history since 
it records the fact that the intrepid French explorer, Ver- 
endrye, visited the northwest in the year 1743 and claimed 
for France the great territory, including South Dakota, 
which has now become one of the most bountiful and 
productive farming regions of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, and my colleagues, I give you the address 
of the Honorable Elmer Anderson, entitled “The Discovery 
of the Verendrye Plate”: 

THE DISCOVERY OF THE VERENDRYE PLATE 


Dear fellow members of the State Historical Society, it is with 
much pleasure that I have the privilege of being present at this 
the annual meeting of the State Historical Society and to partici- 
pate in its deliberations. 

My many years of membership have inspired me with a feeling 
of love and respect for these loyal and patriotic members who are 
constantly gathering historical facts of the passing events of: the 
times and recording them to the benefit of posterity. 

It is of still greater interest to me to have the privilege of 
relating the small part that fell to me on that mild and pleasant 
winter Sunday afternoon, the 16th day of February 1913. 

Though a quarter century has passed since that day, this is the 
first opportunity I have had to relate fully before this body the 
humble and insignificant part that I played in the finding and the 
identification of the Verendrye plate. Passing time has marked me 
with threescore and ten years, but I still vividly recall the pleasure 
and keen delight that I felt in being personally connected with 
this important event. Providence dealt kindly with me in so 
designing the course of events in my life and so directing me on 
that day that I should be at Fort Pierre not far from the spot at 
the time the Verendrye plate was found. 

Many cthers have, with much more ability than I possess, ex- 
plained to you the significance of the Verendrye plate, how it had 
been deposited by a French explorer in the eighteenth century on 
the crest of one of the hills overlooking the Missouri near its junc- 
tion with Bad River; how its existence and approximate location 
had long been known from the reports made by that explorer, and 
how its discovery served to verify some of South Dakota’s early 
history for which these reports had been the source. My little 
part in the finding of this plate can be briefly told, for it was purely 
a case of coincidence and my connection is of practically no sig- 
nificance to anyone except myself. 

During the winter of 1913 I happened to be in Pierre serving as a 
member of the State legislature. The legislative work, as usual, had 
been strenuous, and on this particular day a fellow member of the 
legislature, the Honorable George W. White, and I decided to take 
advantage of this day of rest by secking recreation in the form of 
an outing. It was a beautiful, balmy, springlike day, and we agreed 
upon the plan of crossing the Missouri for the purpose of meander- 
ing over and among the hills and bluffs on the Fort Pierre side of 
the river. Our mission was purely one for recreation and sight- 
seeing and not a search for hidden treasures, other than the 
beauties of the landscape and the skyline. 

We spent several delightful hours wandering among and over 
these hills, absorbing the sunshine and the mild spring air and 
enjoying the beauty of the broad valley and expanse of prairie on 
the one side and the silvery ribbonlike streams below us on the 
other. It is possible and very likely that we discussed the history 
of the setting in which we found ourselves, the little frontier town 
at the foot of the hills, and the herd of buffalo which was then 
pastured just beyond us to the west. 

During the course of the afternoon we at one time slightly 
altered our directicn in order to avoid a hill crest where a group 
of children were absorbed in play. We did not wish to disturb 
them, and little did we realize that those children were innocently 
participating in an event of historical significance and importance. 

As the afternoon passed away much too rapidly, Mr. White and I 
made our way back toward the depot, for we were to return to 
Pierre on the ferry train. 
station at 5 o’clock. With the nearing of that hour we approached 
the depot, and as we drew near we were met by a man and a boy. 
The man proved to be Mr. William O’Rielly, a resident of Fort 
Pierre with whom I had become acquainted during a previous 
session of the legislature. The boy was his son, George. Mr. 
O'Rielly carried in his hand a rather small, dark, flat object which 
he rather hurriedly handed to me as we exchanged greetings. He 
explained that it had been uncovered by the group of children 
playing on a nearby hilltop, and his boy, who was among them, had 
brought it to him. The object was a metal plate which bore 
evidence of obscure and indistinct markings and engravings of 
unfamiliar form. Mr. O’Rielly expressed the belief that it might 
have value, and he asked our opinion on the matter. I rather 
hastily surveyed the plate, picked and scratched at some of the 
grooves and indentations as the others looked on. After removing 


Our train was to leave the Fort Pierre 
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considerable grime and encrusted gumbo soil, the engraving in one 
spot revealed a series of numbers which careful scrutiny proved to 
be 1-7-4-3. These numbers were immediately established in our 
minds as indicating the year date, 1743. 

I then handed the plate to my companion, Mr. White, who con- 
tinued to scratch away the caked rust-like covering until he had 
made vaguely distinguishable some of the other marks and inden- 
tations. We were then able to vaguely recognize a part of the 
engraving as the word “Verendrye.” 

It was at once evident that we had in our possession an object 
which had long been sought in connection with the verification of 
white man’s first visit to this region. We explained to Mr. O’Rielly 
that we believed this metal plate to be a thing of considerable 
historical importance and value and we asked his on to 
carry it with us on our return to Pierre in order that it might be 
—_ carefully examined by the secretary of the State historical 
society. 

Mr. O’Rielly politely but firmly refused our request so we returned 
to Pierre without the plate. 

After we had arrived at Pierre we contacted by telephone Doane 
Robinson, secretary of the State historical society and to him 
related our experience in connection with the finding of a lead 
plate at Fort Pierre. He was very much interested and expressed 
the belief that it might be the long-sought plate buried by the 
early French explorer. 

The following morning Mr. Robinson and a group of friends 
visited Fort Pierre to confer with Mr. O’Rielly and to examine the 
Plate. After careful examination this group identified the plate as 
the one deposited by the French explorer, Chevalier de la Veren- 
drye, on the 30th day of March in 1743. 

This plate had been deposited by the Frenchman to betoken the 
claim of France to this vast inland wilderness by right of first 
exploration. For 170 years it had lain there in its shallow earthen 
depository gathering not only a distinguishing crust from the ele- 
ments but also veneration with the passing of time. For a century 
and a quarter it almost alone marked the advance of white man 
into this region. Then after the establishment of the settlement 
at Fort Pierre it remained for another 40 years a concealed proof 
of the veracity, the courage, the loyalty, and the daring of that bold 
subject of the King of France. 

The passing of 26 years has not dimmed in the least the pride 
which I feel in having been so closely, yet so unimportantly, asso- 
ciated with the finding of that historical document—a document 
which had long been eagerly sought as the missing link in the 
chain of facts in the early history of this section of our continent. 
The finding of it has definitely proven to be a link connecting the 
Old World with the New and the past with the present. The plate 
is owned by the State Historical Society and is on display in its 
museum. 

I am justly grateful for this opportunity to relate my connection 
with this historical event to you, my fellow members of the South 
Dakota State Historical Society. 

INSCRIPTION ON THE VERENDRYE PLATE 


Obverse: “In the twenty-sixth year of the reign of Louis XV, the 
most illustrious Lord, the Lord Marquis of Beauharnois being 
Viceroy, 1741, Peter Gaultier de Laverendrie placed this.” 

Reverse: “Placed by the Chevalier de la Verendrye Louis Joseph 
(Verendrye) Louis La Londette A. Miotte March 30, 1743.” 


Organization of the District of Columbia 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. AMBROSE J. KENNEDY 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1939 


Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, the public 
press has had much to say in recent days on the question 
of better organization for administration of local government 
affairs in the District of Columbia. The discussion has cen- 
tered around a proposed plan of organization presented for 
the consideration of the District Committees of the two 


| houses in a report commonly called the Griffenhagen report. 


This report is now available in printed form and copies 
can be secured from the House document room. I earnestly 
beseech the Members of this body to secure copies and 
familiarize themselves with the contents of this report so 
that they may be informed in connection with any bills that 
may be introduced on the subject and may know how to 
respond to requests for their votes for or against any such 
measures. The essence of the proposed plan is preseated in 
21 pages of language that is clear, concise, and easy to read 





n- 


ble 
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and understand. For those who wish to go deeper into the 
subject, further details are presented in supplementary 
schedules. A good general idea of the proposed plan can 
be secured from this report in less than half an hour. 

As most of you, no doubt, are aware, the study on which 
this report is based, has been in progress for the last 9 
months under the auspices of the two District Committees, 
of one of which I happen to be a member. We availed our- 
selves of the counsel and technical assistance of the organiza- 
tion of Griffenhagen & Associates. This organization has 
been engaged for 28 years as consultants in public adminis- 
tration and finance serving the National, State, municipal, 
and other governments throughout the United States and 
Canada. Its findings are deserving of respectful attention. 

No doubt most of you, in reading the report, will find de- 
tails with which you do not agree. That is the case with me 
and with my colleagues on the committees and is not at all 
surprising. It is heardly to be expected that anyone could 
develop such a comprehensive plan, comprising so many de- 
tails, affecting so many vital interests, and involving so many 
controversial questions on which everyone could agree on 
first reading. 

I ask you to read the report with open minds, with the idea 
foremost that here is a serious and earnest attempt to pro- 
vide a sound and practical solution to a problem that has 
baffled those interested in local government in the District 
for many decades. It is entitled to serious consideration. 

I ask you to study the plan as a whole, that you reserve 
judgment on any details with which you are not in agreement 
until there has been full opportunity for discussion. 

Please remember that each recommendation is based on 
careful reasoning and that you may find the reasons cogent 
enough to overcome your first impressions when the mat- 
ters have had full discussion. But as to any real questions 
on which you may remain unconvinced I ask you to direct 
your attention to amendments in such details rather than to 
oppose the whole plan. 

It is not proposed nor intended that the plan presented 
be adopted in the exact form in which it is presented, nor 
in any form until after there has been full and free discus- 
sion to bring out the merits and demerits of the plan as a 
whole and in its many parts. For this purpose the reorgani- 
zation subcommittee of the House District Committee, of 
which I am chairman, plans to go exhaustively into the re- 
port and to hold a series of hearings at which all points of 
view may find full expression. 

We desire at this point to make grateful acknowledgment 
to the chairman of the Senate Committee on the District of 
Columbia for his offer to appoint a similar subcommittee to 
cooperate on the Senate side in the study of the report and 
the preparation of a plan for putting it into effect. 

On the basis of compromise as to any controversial points 
on which reconcilement of conflicting points of view are im- 
possible, it is intended to propose legislation to make effective 
the most desirable plan that can be evolved. It is to the ques- 
tion of an informed reception of such proposed legislation 
when it is introduced, that my remarks are now addressed. 

It is hardly necessary for me to go at length into the cir- 
cumstances leading up to the report I am now discussing. 


It is a matter of common knowledge that the District is op- | 


erating under a form of government that was adopted over 
60 years ago. In all these years as new activities have been 
taken up, new agencies have been established to carry ther 

on. Furthermore, numerous special authorities, advisory 
boards, and coordinating committees have been established. 
These various agencies have been set up in all sorts of ways, 


with little thought of fitting them into any common plan. | 


Some of them, exercising local government functions, are 
parts of Federal Departments, some definitely parts of the 
District municipal government, others of hybrid forms are 
partly Federal and partly local with little regard to their 
place in any planned system. 

The result of all this is a hodge-podge, a conglomerate mess 
of agencies operating in all sorts of degrees of independence 
of each other, without possibility of a common plan or unified 


operation. Through lack of a lecal governing authority 
clothed with adequate powers of local government, the Con- 
gress of the United States has been compelled to act as a city 
council for the District and to set its ponderous machinery 
in motion in matters of the most trivial detail of no national 
interest whatever. 

This confused and complex situation has been recognized 
for years as calling for corrective action. Again and again, 
studies have been made and plans have been evolved for im- 
provement, which have gone for naught, for lack of sufticient 
interest to press them to conclusion in the Halls of Congress. 

The situation is ever becoming more and more acute, 
the demands of an aroused citizenry of the District for 
relief ever more insistent. It is urgently to be impressed 
upon you that now is the time for action. 'The excellent 
plan now in the hands of the committees and soon to be 
placed before you, perhaps in modified form, should not be 
ignored as have those in the past. 

It is important, in this connection, to bear in mind that 
the plan for modernization and simplification of the or- 
ganization structure of government for the District has no 
necessary relationship with the movement for voting repre- 
sentation for the District. The two matters should not be 
confused. There is need for an effective and economical 
form of government structure, whether or not representa- 
tion is given to the residents. The two movements are not 
in conflict. Neither should either one be tied up with the 
other and made to depend upon it. Each can be considered 
without the other, on its own merits. 





Shall We Quarantine The Aggressors? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1939 





ADDRESS BY HON. JOHN M. COFFEE, OF WASHINGTON, 
FEBRUARY 17, 1939 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp, I include herein an 
address delivered by me at a well-attended meeting in Phila- 
deiphia, featuring a debate between myself and Senator NYE, 
of North Dakota. The meeting was held under the auspices 
of the American League for Peace and Democracy. Senator 
NYE upheld the negative and I the affirmative of the question 
“Shall we Quarantine the Aggressors?” Because I believe the 
subject matter to be particularly pertinent to any study of 
the world situation, I am placing it in the Recorp. The 
address is as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, fellow citizens, and members of the radio audi- 
ence, at the outset I wish to compliment Senator Nye upon the 
excellent work performed by himself and his famous Munitions 
Committee in exposing the shoddy racket of the “merchants of 
death” in promoting sales of munitions, in fomenting revolutions, 
in propaganda, and likewise the underhanded methcds of inter- 
national bankers. Senator Nye and I are warm personal friends, 
and in agreement on many matters of legislation. Particularly do 
we frequently, heartily, agree in our protagonism of measures de- 
signed to solve the internal problems of our common country. 


| Hence, I hope it will be understood that there is nothing per- 
| sonal here in cur pleasant interchange of observations anent the 


international situation. 

I congratulate Senator Nye on having championed the cause of 
those who advocate the lifting of the embargo against Spain. 
With that viewpoint I am in hearty accord. 

NO PARALLEL EETWEEN NOW AND OTHER TIMES 

No parallel can fairly be drawn between conditions now prevail- 
ing in a tragic world and those which obtained at any other 
time in the history of the universe. We must view the interna- 
tional scene objectively. We must not allow our natural partisan- 
ship for America to be colored or tinctured by a refusal to 
reccgnize that we are living in a world gone mad; that savages 
are running amok, yet savages who are in control of poweriul 
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governments; that following the World War the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles created conditions favorable to the establishment of to- 
talitarianism in the “have-not” countries. We must accept a 
measure of blame for the harsh terms we imposed upon defeated 
nations in the World War. Exultant in victory, the Allies imposed 
upon their stricken victims requirements so extreme, indemnities 
so great, that despair and chaos inevitably ensued in the countries 
affected. The Allies prepared the soil and thus fertilized it for 
the sowing of the seed of fascism, the fruitare of which we have 
viewed with misgivings in recent years. I do not condemn s0 
much the demoralized citizens of these countries for having 
accepted the plausible preachments of the oratorical champions 
of the new order. I do deplore the failure of the Allies to 
recognize the danger, and circumvent it while there was yet 
time. 





TREATIES MEAN NOTHING TO THE FASCISTS 


The dream of Woodrow Wilson, the League of Nations, might 
have succeeded had we been a member, but without force in the 
form of an army and navy with which to carry out its decrees, 
it was foredoomed in any case to impotence. In 1922 we saw 
its first defeat, when Mussolini seized and occupied, on a pretext, 
the island of Corfu, a Greek possession. The League bitterly 
protested, but to no avail. Since that time international treaties 
have become scraps of paper, solemn covenants have been repudi- 
ated with impunity. We have witnessed the rise of fascism. The 
shadow of the swastika has been growing longer across the map 
of the earth. The cloud of the fasces daily grows darker. 

The Treaty of Versailles has been broken; the Naval Disarma- 
ment Treaty of 1922 has been ignored; the Nine Power Pact, 
guaranteeing the territorial inviolability of China, has been shat- 
tered; the Kellogg-Briand Treaty, declaring against war as an 
instrument of national policy, to which more than 50 nations were 
signatory, has been flagrantly flouted; the “open door” in China 
has been closed by Japan. The famous 14 points of Woodrow 
Wilson, upon the basis of which the Central Powers agreed to 
capitulate to the Allies in 1918, have become a nebulous ghost of 
the past. The League of Nations is now a floundering, inept, 
sterile body of diplomats, engaged in feeble oratorical contests. 
Bluff and gusto have become the order of the day. The interna- 
tional gold standard is gone; Fascist powers operate on flat money; 
the light of learning burns but dimly amid the dark night which 
some think presages a return to the Dark Ages; minority races are 
persecuted; religions are scorned and sneered at; Jews are flailed, 
tormented, and insulted. We witness the rise of the power of the 
sword. The Bill of Rights is being stamped out. Culture and 
learning are ridiculed. The product of the ages, of art and re- 
search is being burned and destroyed; the democracies of the 
world which were begat, for the most part. in the last two cen- 
turies—in the face of economic disorders, problems of the machine 
age, commercial competition, overproduction—are succumbing to 
fascism. 

DEMUCRARY IS DISAPPEARING 

Call the roll of the once-proud democracies of Europe. Where 
are they now? Portugal, Fascist; Spain, Fascist, in all but a small 
sector still held by the Loyalists; Italy, Austria, Germany, Poland, 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Greece, Turkey, Japan, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, Albania—all Fascist! What do we find in Cen- 
tral and South America? The two Negro Republics of Haiti and 
Cuba—dictator-controlled. In all of South America but three re- 
publics still retain some attributes of a true democracy. Of the 
five republics of Central America, south of Mexico, we find but 
one which is not totalitarian. 

Fascism is creeping with not too stealthy footsteps into Mexico 
and Canada, where drilled troopers wearing the silver shirt goose- 
step behind the swastika emblem, brazenly flaunting their con- 
tempt for the government of which they are resident. In the 
United States the German-American Bund and Silver Shirts, be- 
tween them, boast of 100 camps, with a half-million membership. 
Screaming their hatred for the Jew and for organized labor, these 
psychopathic sycophants of the bellicose megalomaniacs of Europe, 
with consummate gall advocate the overthrow of the American 
Government, if need be, by force. 

THE JEW, THE CATHOLIC, THE TRADE-UNIONIST, THE MASON, ARE 

PILLORIED 


The Jew is not the only victim of the Fascist ; already 
the Catholic Church has felt its menace. Let no Catholic delude 
himself that he can long escape the scorched-earth policy of the 
Fascist dictator. The wealth of the church attracts his covetous 
eyes. Organized labor has been extirpated in Japan, Germany, 
and Italy, and the countries under their sway. Next come the 
secret societies, the Masonic lodges; any organization which does 
not offer complete and supine homage will not be tolerated. They 
will all be “gone with the wind” because criticism of any kind is 
construed as laying impious hands upon the ark of the covenant. 

Surveying such a mad world, shall we turn the other cheek? 
Do we think that we can emulate the ostrich and hide from evil by 
sticking our heads in the sand? Do we think the forest fire will 
make a detour as it approaches our home property? I contend 
that the proper way to fight a forest fire is to build a back-fire. 
Meet it before it reaches your house and engulfs it. When one 
observes a tidal wave approaching, he doesn’t wait until it sub- 
merges him. 

CIVILIZATION ITSELF IS THREATENED BY FASCISM 


Ethiopia has been ruthlessly subjugated. The islands in the 
Mediterranean have been forcibly seized. Austria has been con- 
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quered. Czechoslovakia has been dismembered. Spain has been 
inundated with blood, and is about to be converted involuntarily 
into a Fascist puppet state. In the Far East that slumbering 
giant, old China, has been invaded, its women, its children, and 
its old men cruelly bombed and blown to bits. China has ever 
sought friendship and peace, but the philosophy of Confucius 
has been answered by the weapons of Mars. From tri-motor 
Italian planes, flying 20,000 feet up, have fallen 2,000-pound 
TNT bombs, dropped by Fascist aviators upon hospitals and 
churches. Too high to be seen or heard from the ground. From 
airplanes machine-gun bullets have pursued the fleeing refugees, 
as the women and children, half-starved and ragged, attempted 
to find safety. The bravery in which the Fascist indulges is that 
kind of fortitude. Mussolini’s son wrote in a recent book that 
it was the “cutest” kind of sportsmanship to shoot at these 
harmless women and children from an airplane. 


SHALL WE IGNORE THE PRAIRIE-FIRE APPROACHING US? 


Are we callous to the sufferings of the world? Are we im- 
mune to the fate of democracy everywhere? Do we think that 
because in the past we have escaped we shall forever be safe? 
ne tain peace for America, let us help expel war from the 
world. 

When Spain is overrun and the French, the Moors, and the Ital- 
ians, with a few Spanish Fascists, line the French border at the 
Pyrenees in the next few weeks, they will hurl a challenge to the 
French Nation to surrender the French Riviera, Savoy, Nice, give 
up the island of Corsica, evacuate Tunis, abandon French Somali- 
land, give up the railroad connecting Abyssinia with the seacoast, 
divide up its rights on the Suez Canal. That will be the crisis. 
What then? Will France give in? For the first time, then, we 
will find the Fascists facing us across the Atlantic. They will con- 
trol the Canary Islands. If France does not give in, she must fight. 
Otherwise she becomes a third-rate power. The Fascists are mas- 
ters at bluffing, but if they win enough booty by that method they 
won't have to stop at merely bluffing; they will be fortified and 
ready. Hitler has bluffed his way into the Saar Basin and the 
Rhineland. By gusto and bluster he has rebuilt the German 
Navy, reestablished the German air force, re-created the German 
Army—all in violation of treaty. The democratic nations stood 
back and watched him do it because none of them wished to go 
to war again so soon. The taste of the unspeakable carnage of the 
last conflagration still lingered unpleasantly on their lips. We are 
living in an epoch of brute force. 


PRESIDENT F. D. ROOSEVELT FORESAW THE APPROACHING CRISIS 


Let me recall to your minds the immortal words of President 
Franklin Roosevelt when he advocated a quarantine of the aggres- 
sors at Chicago in 1937. I quote: “The present reign of terror 
and international lawlessness began a few years ago. It began 
through unjustified interference of other nations, or the invasion 
of alien territory, in violation of treaties, and has now reached a 
stage where the very foundations of civilization are seriously 
threatened. * * * Innocent people and nations are being 
cruelly sacrificed to a greed for power and supremacy which is 
devoid of all sense of justice and humane consideration. 

“If these things come to pass in other parts of the world, let 
no one imagine that America will escape, that it may expect 
mercy, that this Western Hemisphere will not be attacked, and 
that it will continue tranquilly and peacefully to carry on the 
ethics and the arts of civilization. War is a contagion, whether 
it is declared or undeclared. It can engulf states and peoples, 
remote from the original scene of hostilities.” 

Can any sane person argue that the covetous eyes of greedy 
dictators are not already cast in the direction of the richest 
Nation on earth? That heavily financed propaganda from Berlin 
is not being widely scattered throughout this country? With our 
enormous industrial production and store of gold, we may readily 
be the objective. Let us not wait for the attack; let us fight 
Indians with Indian methods; let us boycott the aggressor nations. 


BOYCOTTS ARE WELL GROUNDED IN PRECEDENT 


Our coloniai forefathers boycotted Great Britain. They re- 
fused to buy the products of the mother country. They threw 
the tea into the Boston Harbor. When France acquired Louisiana 
from Spain in 1800 Jefferson wrote a friend that he would be 
compelled completely to embargo France because of the menace 
of such a neighbor. He even predicted we would have to war 
against her. But Napoleon needed money and sold this posses- 
sion to us for $15,000,000. From 1807 to 1812, by noninterven- 
tion pacts and embargoes, the United States quarantined both 
France and Great Britain. 

I advocate concerted action by the democracies to resist ag- 
gressors. We are citizens in a family of nations. We are in- 
separably a part of the universe. We must preserve the fruits 
of the Renaissance. We must resist turning the clock backward. 


BOYCOTTS, NOT IMPOTENT DIPLOMACY, IS DESIRED 


Notes and official protests have no effect in restraining an ag- 
gressor nation. We must boycott them; we must refuse to sell 
our products to them or buy the products they export to us. 
Since 1931 Fascist aggression has scored an almost unbroken rec- 
ord of success. Today it is supremely confident of its ability to 
get what it wants by the use of, or the mere threat of, force. 
H. V. Kaltenborn, America’s foremost radio commentator on in- 
ternational affairs, states that “There is but one way-—short of red 
war—to meet this challenge. That is the way of the white war 
of sanction and reprisal.” 
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In 1937 Japan depended on the United States for 93 percent of 
her copper, 91 percent of her automobiles and parts, 61 percent 
of her petroleum and oil; half of her machinery and engines, 42 
percent of her pig iron, and 60 percent of other iron and steel. 
There is no other country from which she could purchase it. 
Japan furnishes a perfect example of how independent action by 
a single country could effectively cripple the war-making power 
of another. Foreign exchange restrictions have left several mil- 
lion Japanese factory hands idle. The United States buys some- 
thing like 90 percent of all the silk exported by Japan. An em- 
bargo on Japanese silk would at once create an economic crisis 
in Japan, for no other country can, or will, buy Japan's silk. 


THE 1937 NEUTRALITY ACT HAS FAILED TO ACHIEVE THE END SOUGHT 


I voted against the present neutrality bill. It fails to discrim- 
inate between the aggressor and invaded nation in international 
warfare. It applies restrictions alike to civil war. No other na- 
tion is so stupid as to allow conditions outside its country to 
cripple the freedom of action within the country itself. The 
neutrality law is responsible for the debacle in Spain in the sense 
that our embargo denied the recognized government opportunity 
to purchase essential war materials from us. We have furnished 
Japan already $300,000,000 in war material. Let us stop being 
partners of these ruthless butchers. Shall we continue to soil our 
hands in the blood of the poor Chinese? 

THERE IS TREMENDOUS SUPPORT FOR A QUARANTINE-THE-AGGRESSOR 
POLICY 


I quote Walter Lippmann: “If Great Britain and France fall be- 
fore the menace which confronts them in Europe, and are no longer 
able to hold the western coast of Europe and Africa at the Straits 
of Dover, in Portugal, at Gibraltar, and down the African coast, 
then we shall find ourselves without the power to maintain our 
position in both oceans and, for the first time in our history, 
will become insecure and vulnerable.” It is to prevent that 
situation that I advocate an embargo of the aggressors and con- 
certed action by the democracies to resist now the onward march 
of fascism, through economic agreements, reprisals, sanctions, and 
deprivations. 

In this respect I am following good precedent. All save one 
of the peace organizations of the United States advocate this view- 
point. In insisting upon_this attitude toward Japan, I am heeding 
the precepts of every Republican Secretary of State for 40 years. 

Six hundred and ninety out of seven hundred newspapers exam- 
ined have editorially urged a boycott of Japan. It may be contended 
that such boycotts would cause war. Far from it; they would make 
impossible the carrying on of aggressive war; they would imple- 
ment the League of Nations Covenant; they would revive respect 
for international law. Such an embargo was urged by the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs of America. It is backed by 
such formidable organizations as the Federal Council of Churches, 
the American Association of University Women, the National Board 
of the Y. W. C. A., the National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, the National League of Women Voters, 
the National W. C. T. U., the National Council of Jewish Women, 
the National Committee of Church Women, the National Women’s 
Trade Union League, the C.I. O., the American Youth Congress, the 
A. F. of L., the Gallup poll. 

No one wants war. All of us are trying to forestall war. Senator 
Nye and I are working toward the same objective. We want to 
remold “this sorry scheme of things * * * nearer to the heart’s 
desire,” but we propose different roads. The Japanese have a prov- 
erb, “There are many pathways to the summit of Fujiyama, but 
they all converge at the crest.” Honest differences divide people 
on the subject. Such men as Earl Browder, of the Communist 
Party, and David Lawrence and Dorothy Thompson, ultraconserva- 
tive columnists, and the Washington Star advocate the general doc- 
trine of collective security and quarantining of aggressors; whereas 
Herbert Hoover, repudiating his former viewpoint; Publisher Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, Mark Sulliyan, Senator Rush Holt, and 
Congressman Hamilton Fish and Norman Thomas are all isolationists. 


WE ARE ERECTING A FRANKENSTEIN 


By selling munitions and essential materials of war to Fascist 
powers and paying exchangeable cash for their products, we are 
aiding and abetting the very aggression which 90 percent of us 
revile. We are strengthening the Fascists, daily adding to their abil- 
ity to destroy us. It is farcical. After the Naval Disarmament Con- 
ference we quit building warships, relying upon the pledges of other 
naticns. Now we are engaged in a feverish contest to build a navy 
and an air force the equal of any on earth, so that we will be in a 
Position to defend ourselves when Fascist, if unchecked and un- 
satiated by the offerings involuntarily made by their victims, at- 
tempt to consume us. Their voracity 1s unlimited. It is ludicrous 
to supply these monsters with the means to destroy us and then 
build great armaments to defend ourselves from the Frankenstein 
which we, in part, have been and are creating. 

Civilization is now at the threshold. Shall we permit it to be 
thrust into the abyss? There are those who cry “America for 


Americans”; ‘Keep our nose out of other people’s business”; who | 


cite George Washington’s warning about foreign entanglements, but 
fail to quote his approval of such alliances to conquer emergencies; 
who prate of the Monroe Doctrine; who talk about the unpaid war 
debts owed to us by England and France; who sneer at “perfidious 
Albion.” I do not exonerate these countries from blame for count- 
less faults, but neither do I demand the pedigree of the coast 
guardsman who is in position to rescue me from a sinking ship. I 
accept aid. Where would America be had we nct had Lafayette, 


Rochambeau, the Cound de Grasse, the French fleet, French troops, 
Von Steuben, and Kosciusko during the Revolutionary War? What 
was it stopped Napoleon in 1815? Concerted action of nations led 
by Great Britain resisting an aggressor. What stopped Spain in 
1588? Concerted action of invaded nations resisting an aggressor. 
The same is true of Frederick the Great. With all her fauits, Great 
Britain has been a bulwark of strength to America. France and 
Great Britain have been and are our first line of defense. 


AMEND THE NEUTRALITY BILL 


Therefore, I advocate that the Neutrality Act of 1937 be so 
amended as to permit the placing of an embargo against aggressor 
nations, as advocated by the National Committee for Concerted 
Peace Efforts, the aggressor to be determined by the President of 
the United States, backed by a majority vote of the Congress. 

I join with the New York Times in supporting collective 
security. 

DEMOCRATIC HUMILITY VERSUS FASCIST IDOLATRY OF NIETZSCHE 


Twenty-five years ago, international bankers fomented senti- 
ment for war. Today no one advocates war, but a claricn voice is 
rising 1n increasing volume from the throats of millions, demand- 
ing that we stop sending scrap iron to Japan, where it will be 
made into machine-guns, insisting that we no longer stand aloof 
incurring the hatred of the entire world, but take our proper part 
in it, lest we be engulfed and destroyed. Fascism is on the march. 
Its slogan is “rule or ruin.” Brute force is its weapon; its 
morals are nonexistent; its religion is neopaganism; it worships 
the philosophy of Friedrich Nietzsche in his Thus Spake Zarathus- 
tra. We do not deify man. The democracies inculcate the doc- 
trine of humility. They must draw their power from the people. 

The very faults of the democracies are their justification. They 
are dilatory and inefficient, but whatever their faults the people 
derive the benefit of their virtues. One may be asked, “What is 
a@ democracy?” Let us measure them by the criterion of the Bill 
of Rights. Democracy is a precious idea, eminently worth pre- 
serving. We have only had a flickering of culture in a few cen- 
turies out of the entire earth’s history; we must do all in our 
power to help preserve what it has been such a struggle to attain. 
Let us not see our brothers of the same governmental complexion 
snuffed out, and feel secure that we can remain untouchable. 

Quarantine the aggressors! 


Taxing Government Securities and Salaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES HAWKS, Jr. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JESSE P. WOLCOTT, OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. HAWKS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the following radio address 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. WotcortT] in connec- 
tion with the American Forum of the Air last night: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, the question tonight is 
Taxing Government Securities and Salaries. 

In presenting the negative side of the question, I desire to 
clarify the position taken by the opponents of the several pro- 
posals. The bills before the Congress are supposed to be reciprocal 
in their character. It is proposed that the Congress grant au- 
thority to the States having income-tax laws, to tax the salaries 
of Federal officials and employees and the income from Federal 
securities. In turn, the salaries of State and municipal officers 
and employees, and the income from State and municipal securities 
are to be taxed by the Federal Government. Because of the de- 
cided advantage given to the Federal Government, it is doubtful 
whether this arrangement is reciprocal. The Federal Government 
would be given a profit of about $17,000,000, but the States would 
suffer a loss of about $96,000,000, due to increase in interest charges. 

here is nothing reciprocal about this. Even my worthy and 
highly esteemed adversary, Mr. Hanes, in his statement befcre the 
special Senate committee, admits that there will be some increase 
in interest rates, but places emphasis on the fact that the in- 
crease will be moderate. Taxation will simply add to the burden 


of debt financing by the States. If the Government continues its 
present policy of investing Social Security reserves in current issues 
cf Federal obligations, the disadvantage to the States of this so- 


calied reciprocity will be proportionally increased. 


The important question, however, is not, Shall these taxes be 
authorized? but one which goes to the very heart of the American 
form of government, How shall they be authcrized? 

All of the studies of these propositions recognize that a funda- 
mental question of State sovereignty and independence is involved. 
It is the contention of the cpponents that these tax proposals 
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can be effectuated only by an amendment to the Constitution. 
The basis for our contention lies in the recognized fact that the 
Congress cannot amend the Constitution. 

Every United States Senator and Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives is bound by an oath or affirmation, which must be given 
without any mental reservation or of evasion, to support 
and defend the Constitution of the United States. This means 
that they are under oath to preserve our tripartite system of 
government, wherein the legislative branch makes the laws and 
the judicial branch interprets the Constitution and the laws. 

The Supreme Court has repeatedly held that the salaries of State 
Officers and the income from State secyrities are immune from 
Federal taxation. The Congress is not vested with authority to 
veto decisions of the Supreme Court in respect to constitutional 
questions. To give it this power would destroy the American form 
of government; it would destroy certain checks and balances, the 
maintenance of which has perpetuated our dual democracy for 
150 years. 

Concerning the constitutionality of the taxing of State securi- 
ties by legislative enactment, the Supreme Court has held that 
the Congress has no power to include in a general income tax 
the income from State and local bonds. To do this would be to 
impose a tax on the power of the States and their subdivisions 
to borrow money, and thus be unconstitutional. 

On the question of Federal taxation of the salaries of State 
officers, the Supreme Court has repeatedly held in a long line of 
decisions that the salaries of State officials and State employees 
engaged in functions indispensable to the maintenance of a State 
government cannot be taxed by the United States. 

In recent decisions the Supreme Court has not reversed itself 
in this respect; it has merely clarified its precedents by establish- 
ing that State officers and employees engaged in proprietary func- 
tions not essential to the continued existence of the State govern- 
ment may be taxed. 

The Department of Justice, relying upon these clarifications, 
now contends that because of the trend of these later decisions, 
the Supreme Court will reverse its time-honored conclusions. 
These conjectures on the part of the Department of Justice are 
insufficient for the Congress of the United States to predicate a 
reversal of its custom to respect the decisions of the Supreme 
Court. 

The Department of Justice and the Treasury Department never 
have contended that these tax proposals are entirely free from 
constitutional doubt as to their validity. When Mr. James W. 
Morris, the Assistant Attorney General, presented his arguments 
before the Ways and Means Committee, Hon. Danret A. REED, of 
New York, a member of the committee, asked Mr. Morris this 
question: 

“Do you personally entertain any doubt as to the constitu- 
tionality of the proposal which is brought here?” 

Mr. Morris replied: 

“I do not think I would be candid if I said that the question was 
one without doubt.” 

As late as last week, Hon. Robert H. Jackson, the Solicitor Gen- 
eral of the United States, presented a brief to the Supreme Court 
on this subject. The question under consideration involved the 
right of the State of New York to tax the salary of an attorney 
of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, a Federal agency. Mr. 
Jackson contended in his brief that the salaries of State employees 
are not immune from Federal taxation, but recognized that the 
Supreme Court has held on at least four occasion that the salary 
of an officer of a State or the Federal Government is exempt from 
taxation by the other. He attempted to distinguish between an 
employee and an officer. He admitted, that if as he contended, no 
distinction could be drawn between a State officer and a State 
employee, his position was contradicted by the decisions of the 
Court. He contended that the Court had committed error in 
previous cases, and asked that these decisions be reconsidered. 
In other words, he asked the Supreme Court to reverse a stand 
which it has taken for over 100 years; that the taxation of salaries 
of officers of the State and Federal Governments are constitu- 
tionally exempt from taxation by the other. 

It seems to me that what the Court has clearly held is that an 
officer or employee of a State, performing an essential govern- 
mental function, is immune from Federal taxation under the 
United States Constitution; but where the State officers or em- 
ployees are engaged in nongovernmental functions of a pro- 
prietary nature, the salaries of those employed in such activities, 
although authorized by State constitutions, are not beyond the 
taxing power of the United States. The position which we take, 
therefore, is that none of the recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court modify our contention that existing revenue laws tax the 
compensation of local officers and employees to the fullest extent 
permitted under the Constitution. 

If the Supreme Court has held it unconstitutional to tax the 
salaries of State officers and the income and property of State 
and municipal securities—and I do not believe there should be 
much doubt about this—-we cannot stress too forcibly the im- 
portance of adhering to its decisions. 

There must be some basic foundation upon which men and 
governments may rely in day-to-day dealings. Recognizing this 
necessity, English and American courts, for at least three centuries, 
have always imposed upon themselves the duty of respecting their 
own prior decisions. The public, by custom and usage, has been 
taught to consider the decisions of the Supreme Court as enuncia- 
tions of the established law of the land. To destroy the respect 
which our people have for Supreme Court decisions would be to 
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undermine an integral part of the foundation of our American 
form of government. 

The Court, by restricting its reviews to important problems, 
shows that it expects its own decisions to be respected by those 
who are not litigants before them. And that assumes that the 
Court, more or less, covenants to decide the next case in the 


same way. 

Outstanding liberal Justices have the necessity for 
strict adherence to the ents established in and by our courts. 

The late Mr. Justice Cardozo writes in his great work the Nature 
of the Judicial Process, “I think adherence to precedents should 
be the rule and not the exception.” 

In an address before the New York State Bar Association in 
1932 he especially condemned those who impatiently brush aside 
the law of a century when it does not happen to fit in with their 
own predilections. 

The Department of Justice, which asks that the Supreme Court 
reverse itself and hold these taxes to be constitutional, daily argues 
before the courts on other matters that precedents should be 
respected and followed. 

Justice Reed, when Solicitor General of the United States, argu- 
ing before the Supreme Court, r the advisability of 
respecting the precedents of the Court when he said: “Certainly, 
the principle of the tax immunity of the sovereign itself is tco 
firmly established now to be reexamined.” 

But even stronger is the language used by Mr. Justice Harlan, 
to express himself as follows: 

“« © * While in a large sense, constitutional questions may 
not be considered as finally settled, unless settled rightly, it is 
certain that a departure by this Court from a settled course of 
decisions on grave constitutional questions, under which vast 
transactions have occurred, and under which the Government has 
been administered during great crises, will shake public confidence 
in the stability of the law.” 

Even in Shakespeare’s time, the doctrine of stare decisis was 
well established. Bassanio says in the Merchant of Venice: 

“Wrest once the law to your authority; to do a great right, doa 
little wrong.” 

And Portia answers: 

“It must not be. "Twill be recorded for a precedent, and many 
an error by the same example will rush into the state.” 

The eminent Judge Cooley in his Treatise on Constitutional 
Limitations says: 

“A constitution is not to be made to mean one thing at one time 
and another at some subsequent time when the circumstances may 
have so changed as perhaps to make a different rule in the case 
seem desirable. * * * A court or legislature which should 
allow a change in public sentiment to influence it tn giving con- 
struction to a written constitution, not warranted by the intention 
of its founders, would be justly chargeable with reckless disregard 
of official oath and public duty; * * *. What a court is to do, 
therefore, is to declare the law as written, leaving it to the people 
themselves to make such changes as new circumstances may 
require.” 

On a previous occasion the Congress of the United States was 
asked to pass a bill notwithstanding doubts as to its constitu- 
tionality, however reasonable those doubts might be. The people 
of the United States voiced their condemnation in no uncertain 
language. They sensed a danger to our democracy. The people of 
the United States do not want the Congress to tamper with the 
Constitution—they do not want it perverted or vitiated by con- 
gressional assumption or conjecture. 

The stability of this Government is in proportion to the respect 
which our people have for the opinions of the Supreme Court. 
If evils and inequities exist, they must be remedied in compliance 
with and not in spite of the Constitution. 

The Supreme Court has held that these tax p Is are un- 
constitutional. In consequence, the only way all the salaries of 
State and political subdivision officers and employees and the 
income from State securities can be reached by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and all the salaries of Federal officers and employees and 
the income from Federal securities can be reached by the State , 
governments, is by a constitutional amendment. 


Wool Labeling Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. JOHN A. MARTIN 
OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. CHARLES L. SOUTH, OF TEXAS, 
FEBRUARY 18, 1939 


Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted by the House, I submit for the RecorpD an address 
on the pending Wool Labeling Act made by my colleague, 
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Hon. Cuartes L. Soutu, of Texas, over the system of the 
National Broadcasting Co. at Washington, D. C., Saturday, 


February 18, 1939. 
The address is as follows: 


Most of us who are at all familiar with the Wool Products 
Labeling Act of 1939 are in favor of its passage. The Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives now has this bill under consideration, and a subcommittee 
recently appointed by Chairman Lega, of which I am a member, 
will begin hearings within the next few days on this bill, H. R. 
944, introduced by Congressman Martin of Colorado. As the 
name implies, this proposed legislation will require woolen manu- 
facturers, and others handling their products, down to and in- 
cluding the retailer, to disclose to the purchaser by means of 
labels, tags, or stamps, the fiber content of fabrics or goods which 
will be offered to the public as “woolen goods.” 

This bill proposes to afford the consumer of wearing apparel, 
and many other textile articles, a protection similar to that now 
given in another field by the Pure Food and Drugs Act, with 
which many of you are familiar. 

The Wool Labeling Act has the Nation-wide support of va- 
rious civic, farm, and labor organizations. Among others might 
be mentioned the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
United Textile Workers of America, the Nationa! Grange, the 
National Farmers’ Union, the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, the National Cooperative Council, the Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers’ Association, the National Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion, and the Wyoming Wool Growers’ Association. 

But few people realize the extent to which the public is imposed 
upon in the purchase of what they believe to be genuine woolen 
articles, by the substitution of used or reclaimed wool, commonly 
known as shoddy, and by other substitute fibers. Year after year 
the use of various substitutes for new virgin wool has increased 
until in 1936, the last year for which figures are available, the 
woolen industry used 220,000,000 pounds of clean new wool, gen- 
erally known as virgin wool, and more than one-half of this amount 
of reclaimed wool, or shoddy. In addition to this, some 70,000,000 
pounds of rayon and 80,000,000 pounds of cotton were sold as wool. 
In other words, the woolen industry today uses more substitute 
fiber than new virgin wool fiber in the manufacture of its products. 

The sponsors of this measure do not contend that rayon and 
cotton cannot be successfully blended with wool. This wouid de- 
pend largely upon the kind and character of the fabric. If such 
fabric will give better service than pure wool, it will naturally 
displace wool. We do feel, however, that the customer is entitled 
to know exactly what he is buying. 

Given this information, the consumer can then decide whether 
he wishes to buy an article of clothing, or any other product, made 
of pure virgin wool, or one containing reclaimed wool, or shoddy, 
or any other substitutes. In either case the product will sell in an 
honest market on its own merits. , 

The attitude of the informed lady consumer is, I think, well 
stated by Mrs. Paul E. Howe, who testified before the House com- 
mittee recently, representing the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. I quote from her testimony: 

“However, if the consumer is to buy intelligently, she must be 
able to pick out the fiber or combination of fibers which will best 
meet her needs at her price. If she wants the particular charac- 
teristics of wool—warmth and felting qualities—or the fineness, 
strength, smoothness of silk, the washability and inexpensiveness 
of cotton, the draping quality of rayon, the smooth coolness of 
acetate rayon, she should be able to know when she has that fiber. 
Further, if a fabric is to give satisfactory service, it must be 
handled properly under the needle, in wear, cleaning, and storage. 
Each fiber requires somewhat different handling to insure maxi- 
mum satisfaction. 

“As I indicated before, many fabrics are now woven of two or 
more fibers in various combinations and percentage combinations. 
For proper handling, as well as for economic protection, we be- 
lieve the name of each fiber and the percentage present should 
be plainly stated on the label.” 

As heretofore stated, the use of shoddy by woolen manufac- 
turers amounts to at least 111,500,000 pounds, which is salvaged 
largely from waste products and worn-out rags. 

The seriousness of this whole problem is well illustrated by a 
statement recently made before the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association in New York City, by Mr. Henry Miller, Assistant Direc- 
tor of Trade Practice Conferences of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. I quote: 

“In recent years there has developed a singularly aggravated 
situation of confusion, misrepresentation, and deceptive conceal- 
ment in the merchandising of fabrics, clothing, and other textile 
gar in the channels of trade, and to the consuming pub- 
ic « - >. 

“Under the circumstances it is quite evident that the disclosure 
of the character of the fiber content affords the only adequate 
corrective for the confusion and misunderstanding so harmful to 
the buying public and to business * * *. Through disclosure 
of the essential facts on the label those who deliberately misrep- 
resent would have their falsehood exposed. Those inclined to mis- 
represent through ignorance or lack of knowledge would have the 
information necessary to prevent the misrepresentation. * * * 

“Textiles may be said to be as essential as food and shelter to 
the existence of every man, woman, and child. The sale and dis- 


tribution of such essential commodities under conditions of hcenesty 
and competitive fairness is a matter of vital concern to business 
and to the buying public.” 

Since the consumer is often unable to detect inferior fibers, his 
only protection against fraud and misrepresentation is a law which 
will force the seller to accurately inform the purchaser as to 
what fibers have been used in the manufacture of the goods in 
questicn. 

You can readily understand why virgin wool, which is new and 
unused, is greatly superior to reclaimed or used wool. Not only 
is this true because a part of the wearing qualities of the latter 
have been destroyed by use, but these wastes and worn-out ma- 
terials must first be reduced to a fibrous mass by a severe tearing 
and shredding process, and are also subjected to a hydro-sulphuric 
acid bath, which necessarily damages the fibers already weakened 
through wear, abuse, and mishandling. Moreover, there is no way 
of determining the number of times reclaimed or used fibers may 
be handed down from one garment to another. 

No woolen manufacturer attempts to deny the absolute fact that 
reclaimed wool always makes a product which is inferior to one 
made of the same grades of virgin wool. It never makes a product 
which is as good. 

Virgin wool and reclaimed wool are bought in their own special 
markets under their own trade terms, and reclaimed wool always 
sells for from one-third to one-half the price of comparable grades 
of virgin wool for which it is used as a substitute. 

No woolen manufacturer would permit a wool dealer to make 
a delivery of reclaimed wool, or shoddy, against an order for virgin 
wool. Any dealer who attempted to make such a delivery would 
be guilty of deception and fraud. Surely, these same standards 
of honesty governing the purchase of raw materials should be 
applied equally to the manufactured products made from these 
raw materials. 

Is the purchaser or consumer not entitled to know whether he 
is buying a new and unused article? And is there any better 
way of providing this information than affixing a stamp, tag, or 
label, as provided in the pending bill? This legislation does not 
prevent the sale of textiles containing used or inferior fibers, but 
merely protects the purchaser by informing him as to what he 
is buying. 

I am driving an automobile which has been driven some 25,000 
miles. So far as I can tell, it performs as well as it ever did. My 
watch, which has been in use several years, keeps time as accu- 
rately as it did when new. Both of these articles have a substan- 
tial resale value, and might be offered at a price which would 
warrant their purchase, but no one would contend that it would 
not be dishonest to offer them, or any of their used parts, to the 
public in such a manner as to conceal the fact that they were 
used or “second-hand” goods. The lubricating oil which is drained 
from your crankcase after rendering the usual service, in most 
cases has some value as a lubricant, and if mixed with unused oil, 
would be very difficult for the average motorist to detect. Yet no 
honest person will contend that its sale in this manner should be 
permitted. If the purchaser wants to buy inferior or waste oil, 
he should, and does have that privilege, but it would be mani- 
festly unfair to permit him to purchase it without an affirmative 
showing in this respect. 

We propose to have this legislation enforced by the Federal 
Trade Commission. There is no doubt but that this Commission 
can, and if given the authority through proper legislation, will, 
administer the law fairly and effectively. Bills to require the 
truthful labeling of fabrics have been before Congress almost con- 
tinuously since 1902. Extensive and lengthy hearings have been 
held on many of them. A wool labeling bill was passed by the 
Senate during the closing days of the last session of Congress. The 
Martin bill was favorably reported to the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce by a subcommittee, of which 
Congressman LEA acted as chairman. Consideration by the House 
was prevented by adjournment, which occurred soon thereafter. 
In my judgment, no sound argument can be made against the 
enactment of this legislation, which will do much toward the real- 
ization of our ultimate goal as so aptly expressed by the late Mr. 
Justice Cardozo, “the careless and unscrupulous must rise to the 
standards of the scrupulous and diligent.” 


Freight Rate Discriminations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1939 


LETTER FROM J. F. SCULLEN, OF BELLE GLADE, FLA., AND 
REPLY THERETO 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under permission granted 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of 
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Freight Rate Discriminations, I am inserting a copy of a 
letter which I have received from Mr. J. F. Scullen, president 
of the Belle Glade Chamber of Commerce, at Belle Glade, 
Fla., together with a copy of my reply. 

I am doing this for the reason that they cover one phase 
of these freight-rate discriminations that I think should be 
brought to the attention of all the American people. 

It is bad enough for business generally, and for the farmers 
in particular, in the various sections of the country, to suffer 
as a result of these’ freight-rate discriminations. But it is 
infinitely worse when they contribute to wrecking the health 
and destroying the lives of innocent people, and especially of 
little children in the manner in which I have pointed out in 
my letter to Mr. Scullen. 

The material referred to follows: 


BELLE GLADE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Belle Glade, Fla., February 13, 1939. 
Congressman JOHN E. RANKIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

DearR CONGRESSMAN RANKIN: South Florida is less than half the 
distance of southern California and northern Mexico from the popu- 
lation centers of the North and East. 

Freight rates on vegetables and fruits to the population centers 
of the North and East from southern California and northern 
Mexico are less than half the freight rates from south Florida. 

Such a freight-rate structure would indicate that those responsi- 
ble for the establishment of such rates believe that it costs 
four times as much to move a ton of freight along the eastern 
seaboard as it does to haul a ton of freight all the way across 
the continent, including climbing two high mountain ranges. 

If Congress will insist on equitable freight rates the people of 
the dense northern and eastern population centers can get health- 
giving fresh fruits and vegetables at lower costs and the farmer 
will receive a higher return. 

If you are in favor of lower cost, and thus higher standards of 
living for the urban dweller and at the same time greater return 
to the farmer, you will insist upon lower freight rates from Florida 
to the consuming centers. 

Respectfully, 
BELLE GLADE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
J. F. SCULLEN, President. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington D. C., February 18, 1939. 
Mr. J. F. SCULLEN, 
President, Belle Glade Chamber of Commerce, 
Belle Glade, Fla. 

My Dear Mr. ScuLLen: Your letter of February 13, complaining 
of the discrimination in freight rates came to me today, and in 
reply I desire to say that our present freight-rate structure is a 
disgrace to a civilized country. It is simply criminal. It has been 
built up by the railroads through the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which they have controlled practically ever since its crea- 
tion, for the purpose of benefiting special interests in the North- 
east, and wringing from the unprotected public who pay the 
freight every penny the traffic will bear. 

It imposes a penalty on the South and the Middle West that no 
other civilized country under the sun would tolerate. 

In the case of which you complain it goes much farther and 
punishes the people of the Northern and Western States, and espe- 
cially the helpless children in those areas, in the most cruel and 
inhuman manner, causing the deaths of thousands of them every 
year because of a lack of those necessities of life which tropical 
fruits would supply, and which they would enjoy if it were not 
for these freight-rate discriminations. In other words, if they 
could ship Florida fruit north at reasonable rates, or at the same 
rate freight can be shipped south, it would save the lives of thou- 
sands of people annually, especially in the Great Lakes States, and 
even in the Middle West and far West, who are now dying from 
goiter, one of the most terrible diseases known to this country, and 
which is caused by a lack of icdine, which Florida fruit would 
supply. 

The record shows that more people died in the State of Illinois 
in 1 year from goiter than died in Mississippi from typhoid, malaria, 
and goiter—ali three. The record also shows that in some of the 
Great Lakes States 100 percent of the school children in some areas 
are affected with thyroid trouble, which, if it is not overcome, will 
Gevelop into goiter in later years, probably with fatal results. 

If these children could only have the oranges and grapefruit 
that are now going to waste in Florida, they could invariably over- 
come this malady, or prevent its inception, and grow into strong, 
healthy men and women. 

As I said, goiter, or thyroid trouble, is caused from a lack of 
iodine in the focd people eat. Iodine comes from the sea; it is 
taken up with the moisture and deposited in the soil by the rain 
that falls in nearby areas. Then it is absorbed by the fruits, veze- 
tables, and so forth, grown in that soil and transferred initio the 
systems of people who eat those products. 

There is little or no iodine in the soil of any of the North 
Central or Middle Western States, while the soil of Florida and 
the other Gulf States 1s literally saturated with it; and the fruits 
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and vegetables grown in those areas are amply supplied with it, 
with the result that goiter in that section is pracically unknown. 

People in the Northern and Western States are trying to supply 
this deficiency by putting iodine in their salt, but it is not having 
the desired effect. There is no substitute for nature. What they 
need to do is to eat more tropical, or semitropical, fruits, vege- 
tables, etc., and especially fruit and vegetables grown in the Gulf 
and South Atlantic States, where the supply of iodine in the soil 
is abundant. 

I have just returned from Florida, where I saw groves of oranges 
and grapefruit going to waste because the freight rates are so high 
they could not be shipped. They were offered to me on the farm 
at 32 cents a crate. In Washington I pay from 10 cents to 25 
cents for a half a grapefruit. 

I might point out here also that southern fruits and vegetables 
are also abundantly supplied with the necessary life-giving vita- 
mins which, as everyone knows, come from or are produced or in- 
creased by the rays of the tropical or semitropical sun, and there- 
fore contain more food value. In addition to preventing thyroid 
trouble, which, as I said, invariably develops into goiter and be- 
comes fatal, as well as contributing to other maladies, southern 
fruits and southern vegetables also prevent rickets and other sim- 
ilar troubles by supplying the necessary vitamins to keep growing 
children strong and healthy. 

It is certainly paradoxical for this Government to spend millions 
of dollars on public health, and then permit one of its agencies, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, to so juggle transportation 
rates between the North, the South, and the West, as to destroy 
the health, and even the lives, of thousands of children in the 
Northern and Western States for want of the very elements that 
Florida fruit, which is now going to waste, would supply. 

I shall do everything in my power to get these discriminations 
in freight rates eliminated; but we are going to have a hard 
battle of it. The railroads and the great financial interests that 
control them, seem to be totally indifferent to the injury done to 
Southern agriculture and horticulture, and to the wrecking of the 
health and destruction of the lives of innocent men, women, and 
children in the Northern States, for which these discriminations 
in freight rates are largely responsible. 

They now want to outlaw motor transportation to prevent you 
people from shipping fruit by truck, which would increase the 
suffering, as well as the death rolls, the present policy is produc- 
ing in the Northern and Western States. 

Trusting that we may succeed in getting these injustices elim- 
inated for the benefit of all concerned, and assuring you of my 
support in this movement, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
J. E. RANKIN. 


Lessons From Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. CARL E. MAPES 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO, OF MICHIGAN, 
FEBRUARY 16, 1939 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re= 
marks in the Recorp, I include the following address de- 
livered by Hon. Greorce A. DONDERO, of Michigan, before 
the Northwest Republican Club of Detroit, Mich., February 
16, 1939: 


People of every land, especially America, seeking the right and 
the light, cannot too often remember that once there lived and 
served a man named Abraham Lincoln. He still lives and will con- 
tinue to live so long as “government of the people * * * shall 
not perish from the earth.” 

Kentucky claims him as her son. This Nation claims him as her 
own. But I speak the universal language when I say of him: 

“No country can claim, no age can appropriate him; * * *%, 
He was the boon of Providence to the human race; his fame is 
eternal; his residence the universe.” 

Wherever in this world liberty and justice, mercy and kindness, 
truth, and rugged honesty are known and understood there also 
is known and understood the name and character of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Six score and ten years ago this month Abraham Enlow, a 
pioneer trapper, bound homeward through the forests, lost his way 
in a blizzard. He came suddenly to a pool of open water. Kneel- 
ing down, shading his eyes from the blinding snow, he observed 
in the bottom of the pool familiar stones and objects. Said he 
to himself: 

“Now I know where I am; this is Rock Spring, and I am close to 
the cabin of my nearest neighbor.” 
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Making his way over the hill through the snow, he came to a 
rude log cabin. He forced the door open and walked in. The rcom 
was cold. A movement beneath a deerskin covering on a bed of 
leaves in one corner of the cabin startled him. He hears a woman’s 
voice say feebly, “See if the baby is alive.” He kindled a fire, 
warmed the rcom, and searched for food. All he found was a bowl 
with a little goose grease in the bottom of it. Melting this before 
the blazing fire and using a piece of tallow candle wicking as a 
nipple, he kept the breath of life in that baby’s breast. 


Today the world knows that baby became a splendid lawyer, a 
champion of freedom’s cause, the first successful standard bearer 
of a mighty political party, the emancipator of a race, the savior 
of a nation, and one of the greatest of the great Americans. 


REVERENCE FOR GOD 


Thus was the entrance of this great and gentle soul into the 
world attended with poverty and tragedy. The lowliness of that 
birth was singularly akin to that of Him who was born in a manger 
in Bethlehem, the One to whom Lincoln in the dark hours of his 
Nation's peril ever turned for that guidance which never failed him. 

He never lost his faith in divine Providence. From the lips of 
President McKinley we have the story told to him by General 
Sickles, of New York, who was carried to Washington desperately 
wounded after the Battle of Gettysburg. His first caller was 
President Lincoln. Sickles said, “Mr. President, what do you think 
of Gettysburg?” to which Lincoln replied: 

“Well, Sickles, I will tell you. When I heard that General Lee 
was marching with his vast army on Gettysburg, and that the 
safety of the Capitol, North, and of the whole Nation was imper- 
jied, I went into a little room that I have at the White House, 
where nobcdy goes but me, and I just got down on both my knees 
and I prayed to the Lord God Almighty as I never had prayed 
before, and I told Him that this was His people and that this was 
His country, and these were His battles we were fighting, and that 
we could not stand any more Fredericksburgs or Chancellorsvilles; 
and I told Him that if He would stand by me I would stand by 
Him.” 

And Sickles says that the President ended with the statement: 

“After that, Sickles, I somehow had no more fear about Get- 
tysburg.” 

It seems to me that ali of us would like to stand within that 
little room in the White House where Lincoln just talked to God. 
It must be holy ground where God and man talk together. 

Had Lincoln not lived, there would be a vacant place in the 
history of cur Republic. That he did live makes a bright and 
illustzious chapter in the cause of freedom and the advancement 
of mankind throughout the world. Let this Nation, preserved by 
Lincoln, be forever proud that he wrought for us, “To lift the weights 
frcm the shoulders of men that all shall have an equal chance.” 


LINCOLN GREATEST-——HUMILITY 


We can learn much from Lincoln. The preservation of our form 
of government under the Constitutidn was his first concern. The 
country never placed a President in the White House who was more 
careful that each branch of the Government should function and 
carry out its duty to the people. To Lincoln ours was a govern- 
ment of laws and not of men. With him nothing was politically 
right that was morally wrong. 

The question has been asked, “When was Lincoln at his grest- 
est?” This is a difficult question to answer. I believe he rose to 
sublime heights in the choice of his Cabinet. He selected three 
men who had opposed him in the convention which nominated 
him for the Presidency. Two of them were assigned to positions 
of the highest trust and responsibility by Lincoln; Seward as 
Secretary of State and Chase as Secretary of the Treasury. The 
one held him in contempt eat first; the other snubbed him. It was 
a part of Lincoln’s greatness that he could submerge every per- 
sonai emotion for the sake of his country. He wanted to weld 
every faction and divergent opinion in order to preserve the Union. 
Lincoln may not have needed these men in his Cabinet for his 
own success, but he believed his country needed them—and his 
country came first with him. 

Lincoln once said he could stand a considerable amount of 
abuse without malice. That he could is evidenced by his answer 
to the inventor of a new gun lock who had been sent by Lincoln 
to see Stanton. Stanton, after listening to his visitor, inquired 
who sent him. Receiving the information, Stanton exclaimed, 
“Lincoln is a damned fool!” When the man carried that remark 
back to Lincoln, he must have stood amazed when Lincoln gently 
replied, “Well, Stanton is usually right.” 

He who can set aside all personal pride, malice, or pique and 
appoint as his aides those who oppcse and berate him is a giant 
among men. We in this day, especially those in high places in 
Government, can learn here a lesson in forbearance, tolerance, 
patience, and patriotism undefiled, from this gaunt rail splitter 
of the Sangamon. 

Some believe that Lincoln the lawyer was Lincoln at his 
greatest. The law never brought to the bar a more able exponent 
or a stancher defender. As President he wisely and humanely 
administered the law without fear or favor. In that high prin- 
ciple and practice lies the hope of our republican form of Gov- 
erninent. Whenever unprejudiced administration of law and 
order are forsaken, dictators are sure to arise to usurp the func- 
tions and prerogatives of the law. This is one of the great and 
vital lessons Lincoln has for us, as exemplified by him through 
the tear-drenched years of the Civil War. 


THRIFT 


Holy Writ admonishes us, “Where there is no vision the people 
perish.” Well we may say today, when it seems to be discarded 
and forgotten, that where there is no thrift there is no hope. It 
was heartening news to many people in my State during the last 
campaign to learn that one community in Michigan neither asked 
for or received Federal relief. Every property owner had paid 
his. taxes, except one, and no one was unemployed. A news 
reporter, sent to ascertain the secret of this most unusual condi- 
tion, inquired of the mayor of that town the reason; the mayor 
replied, “You know we Germans are hard workers and we save 
cur money.” 

Before Lincoln was 35 years of age he said: 

“From the bankrupt state of the Public Treasury, the pecuniary 
embarrassments prevailing in every department of society, and the 
impending danger of the degredation of the state, you had a right 
to expect that your representatives would lose no time in devising 
and adopting measures to avert threatened calamaties, alleviate 
the distress of the people, and allay the fearful apprehensions in 
regard to the future prosperity of the state. It was not expected 
by you that the spirit of the party would take the lead in the 
councils of the state and make every interest bend to its demands. 
Nor was it expected that any party would assume to itself the 
entire control of legislation, and convert the means and offices of 
the state and the substance of the people into alinement for party 
subsistence. Neither could it have been expected by you that party 
spirit, however strong its desires and unreasonable its demands, 
would have passed the sanctuary of the Constitution, and entered 
with its unhallowed and hideous form into the formation of the 
judiciary system. 

“For several years past revenues of the Government have been 
unequal to its expenditures, and consequently loan after loan, 
sometimes direct and sometimes indirect in form, has been re- 
sorted to. By this means a new national debt has been created 
and is still growing on us with a rapidity fearful to contemplate-— 
a rapidity only reasonably to be expected in time of war * * 
Coming expenditures must be met, and the present debt must be 
paid; and money cannot always ‘be borrowed fur these objects. 
The system of loans is but temporary in its nature and must scon 
explode. It is a system not only ruinous while it lasts but one 
that must soon fail and leave us destitute. As an individual who 
undertakes to live by borrowing soon finds his original ineans de- 
voured by interest, and next, no one left to borrow from, so must 
it be with a government.” 

Lincoln was not alone in his abhorrence of governmental ex- 
travagance and debt. Before him, Andrew Jackson in 1824 said: 

“I am one of those who do not believe a national debt is a 
Mational blessing, as it is calculated to raise around the ad- 
ministration a moneyed aristocracy dangerous to the liberties of 
the country.” Thus from Lincoln himself we learn the lesson 
that thrift is a virtue, whether in or out of government, a vir- 
tue which I think must be revived again before our country will 
go forward to a better day. 

The lesson of the virtue of thrift is brought home to us by 
Lincoln’s personal affairs, although what I am now about to 
say may be a great surprise to some not familiar with Lincoln's 
finances. At the time of his election to the Presidency, the only 
property generally known to belong to him was a vacant lot 
in Lincoln, Ill., given him in payment for services in laying out 
the town; the taxes on this lot were less than a dollar a year. 
In addition was a tract of 160 acres of land in Iowa, worth about 
$10 an acre, which he received for his services in the Black 
Hawk War; his home in Springfield, I1l., which he purchased for 
$1,500 from the clergyman who married him, and some well- 
used furniture, a scanty law library, and a little office furniture; 
these, it was supposed, were the whole of his worldly goods. 

The statement of Ward Lamon, his personal friend, and later 
his bodyguard in the District of Columbia, and of many writers, 
that Lincoln had accumulated no property except that I have men- 
tioned, and that he had to borrow mcney to go to his inaugura- 
tion has been generally accepted as true. I say it will be a surprise 
to writers, historians, and biographers, and to many other people 
to learn at this late day that such statements were incorrect. When 
Lincoln boarded the train at Springfield to journey to Washirgton 
on February 11, 1861, he had $100 in cash in his pocket and three 
drafts for $100 each on a New York bank. 

A most important Lincoln manuscript, entirely in his own hand- 
writing, has recently come to light in the form of an itemized state- 
ment, or list, of loans and mortgages which Lincoln drew up during 
his final hours in Springfield. Instead of having to borrow money, 
as Lamon said, to pay his expenses, Lincoln had a bank account 
of $1,660 from which he drew the $400 mentioned for his traveling 
expenses to Washington; in addition, he left with Robert J. Irwin, 
Lincoln’s friend from 1834, and cashier of the Marine & Fire Insur- 
ance Co., of Springfield, 11 promissory notes for money loaned to 
prominent people around Springfield. These notes totaled $9,337.90, 
all drawing 10-percent interest, the prevailing rate prior to the Civil 
War. On two pieces of paper, now yellowed by age, and water- 
stained, he set forth his thrifty savings of 25 years from the prac- 
tice of law. Mayhap, under the mcdern political philosophy of 
some, Lincoln was an “economic royalist” in his day. 

Knowing that he was compelled to earn every dollar he ever had, 
and of the meager fees he received as a lawyer, we can appreciate 
and we would do well to emulate in our perscnal and national 
affairs the thrift and economy exemplified by Lincoln in his private 
affairs—a thrift and economy which he carried over into his admin- 
istration of government. 
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The insurance company to which I have alluded apparently con- 
ducted a banking business as a side issue, for I have in my 
possession two of the original checks drawn by Lincoln on that 
company, which were given to me by the Lincoln family. 

STEPPING STONES 

There is another significant lesson in Lincoln’s life which I think 
has been overlooked. 

Historians, as I say, have been prone to regard Lincoln as more 
or less of an improvident failure in business previous to his elec- 
tion to the Presidency. His unfortunate experiences in operating a 
store have always been cited as proof of his lack of business acumen 
and foresight. 

He seemed at a period in his life to meet with one failure after 
another, both in business and in his more intimate affairs of the 
heart. 

It seems not to have occurred to most Lincoln students that 
Destiny ofttimes marks her man, and with an inexorable compul- 
sion directs him into her paths and the work he is to do in the 
world. This was so with Lincoln. We all recognize now that he 
was a man of destiny. Studying his life and experiences from this 
standpoint, we can readily observe that if Lincoln had prospered 
in the store business he might have remained a contented and 
obscure tradesman, and this Nation would have been denied the 
benefit of his wonderful gentleness, strength, and wisdom in its 
hour of peril. 

Had Lincoln been successful as a surveyor, or as a small-town 
lawyer, he might have remained contented in one of those corners 
of obscurity and the world would have lost the bright and shining 
inspiration which his struggles and his accomplishments offer to 
those everywhere on the globe who are striving in lowliness, pov- 
erty, and hardship to rise to the heights of their ideals. 

Destiny marked Lincoln for her own. So it is perhaps little 
wonder that he failed in those mediocre pursuits only to rise to 
the grandeur and the inspiration of his accomplishments as a 
statesman. Perhaps here we have the explanation of those pecu- 
liar contradictions in Lincoln’s experience which have been misin- 
terpreted as lack of business ability and foresight. 

THE OVERCOMER 


Modern America can draw a further lesson from this great and 
gentle man, the commemoration of whose natal day brings us 
together here on this occasion. There is one word in the Eng- 
lish language that Lincoln understood better than most men, and 
that was the word “thorough.” 

It has been well said of Lincoln that he was “the overcomer.” 
“He was the conqueror of all difficulties. He was the Knight of the 
Sublime Order of Disappointment. Yearning to learn, he was cen- 
sured for that disposition; craving information, he was deprived 
of almost all books; loving his fellow men, he was afflicted for years 
with bashfulness; with an eye and ear for all the beautiful in 
nature, in poetry, and in song, he was burdened, he says, with a 
voice, face, and form alike unfortunate. But those who knew him, 
and particularly those who encountered his eternal friendliness, 
never deemed him uncouth or uncomely. * * * To them he 
was a tall, spare, but well-formed, muscular man, very erect, with 
impressive, plain, unassuming bearing.” 

EDUCATION 

The young men and young women of our country—and all of 
us, forsooth—should observe the lesson in Lincoln’s life that edu- 
cation does not depend upon a college or university course so much 
as upon the individual himself. Most of us know that Lincoln 
never attended a university, college, high school, or grammar school. 
I once asked Robert Todd Lincoln about the schooling of his father, 
to which he replied: 

“My father had nothing to start with, and he hardly ever went to 
school.” 

We know 


Lincoln attended a crude pioneer school for 
at least four terms of about 3 months each, or less than a year 
in all. 

We have all heard the story, and we can, across the vista of the 
years, again see that gaunt young man trudging miles to get a 
precious book and trudging back to his rail splitting. We can 
still see him in those moments of rest from his arduous labors 
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devouring the pages of the treasured volume. We can still see 
him after the end of his day of toil lying before the blaze of the 
crackling logs, his weariness forgotten, eagerly absorbing knowledge 
from whatever volume he happened to have borrowed. What a 
lesson to those of us today in our modern, comfortable schools 
and universities, with our modern libraries filled with volumes, 
getting our education under circumstances of ease and luxury 
which Lincoln never knew—what a rebuke to those of us who 
feel that we lack opportunity! 

Lincoln was a wise man, wise beyond most of his fellow men, 
because he knew the source of infinite knowledge and always 
he turned inward to that source, and it never failed him. 

It may be correct to speak of Lincoln as an untutored man, 
but it is not correct to speak of him as an uneducated man. His 
primary course was in a Kentucky cabin with his mother acting 
as principal. There he learned the way to infinite wisdom. There 
he learned to turn inward to that source of eternal light which 
enabled him to pilot his Nation successfully through its hours of 
peril. He may not have learned to make maps in that school, 
but he learned manners and morals. 

At the age of 9 he entered a little school, a house in the woods 
on his father’s farm in the State of Indiana. It was there his 
attention was first directed to physical culture. We know from 
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his life that he was never permitted to neglect that subject. His 
gymnasium was equipped with wedges, mauls, log chains, swaying 
saplings, and sturdy oaks. His nature study was on the campus 
where he found swect-williams, purple grapes, prairie grasses, and 
the wild rose. From all of these, from tree and shrub and plant, 
from form, color, and perfume came that deep sense of beauty 
which he expressed in his matchless prose poems and speeches. 

Lincoln all his early life learned lessons in political economy, 
for he knew the value of money. He understood the virtue of 
economy. He knew the worth and necessity of labor. 

Lincoln became a great linguist. His success was all the greater 
because he confined himself to the study of one language. The 
result of his language studies is the purest English ever written. 
So diligently did he apply himself to the study of history that 
before he died he learned how to make history. Civil government 
he learned under Jefferson, Madison, and Hamilton. His post- 
graduate course in law he obtained from Blackstone, and from that 
department he carried away all the honors and was the valedic- 
torian of his profession. 

Lincoln was not only the best-educated man of his day, but he 
was the best-educated man of any day, because he had learned 
to think straight and to think through. After all, the aim and 
end of education is to learn how to think, how to recognize knowl- 
edge. That Lincoln knew as did few other men of any time. 


SACRIFICE FOR COUNTRY 


There is another great lesson which we today may well learn 
and heed from Lincoln’s life. That is the lesson of personal sacri- 
fice for our country. He yielded all he had, even life itself, that 
the Nation might live and that the American system of govern- 
ment might be saved and perpetuated. 

What is the American system of government as Lincoln under- 
stood it? It is moderation instead of radicalism. It is common 
sense instead of emotionalism. It is government based on facts 
and not on fancies. It is calm logic instead of fine phrases. It 
is deep principles instead of lofty platitudes. It is history and 
experience and not theory and adventure. It is good will and 
not hatred. It is candor and courage in high places, and not 
shifty political opportunism. 

Some people, both in and out of Government, have had the 
temerity of late to say that our democracy has failed, and that 
some other form of rule should be substituted in its place. Some 
have said they could not eat the Constitution of the United 
States. I answer that for 150 years they have lived and eaten 
better under it than any other people on the face of the earth. 
What have we accomplished under the American system of gov- 
ernment, which Lincoln loved so well? 

Hear me and listen to these indisputed facts: With 6 percent 
of the world’s area and 7 percent of its population, we in this 
Nation operate 60 percent of the world’s telephone and tele- 
graph facilities; 33 percent of the railroads; 80 percent of the 
motorcars. We consume 48 percent of the world’s coffee; 53 
percent of its tin; 56 percent of its rubber; 21 percent of its 
sugar; 72 percent of its silk; 36 percent of its coal; 42 percent of 
its iron; 47 percent of its copper; 69 percent of its petroleum. 
We produce 70 percent of its oil; 60 percent of its wheat and 
cotton; 50 percent of its copper and iron; 40 percent of its 
lead. 

We have two-thirds of civilization’s banking resources and of its 
gold. We have a purchasing power greater than that of 500,000,- 
000 Europeans, or of a billion Asiatics. We have the highest wage 
scale, the shortest working hours, the best working conditions, 
the highest living levels, and the greatest percentage of home 
owners on earth. When we move confidently forward, we have 
the greatest prosperity in human experience since the history of 
man began. 

“Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us!” 

So wrote beloved Bobby Burns. “To see ourselves as others see 
us,” helpful though it be, is sometimes humiliating. Not long 
since we had the opportunity of seeing ourselves as others see us 
through the editorial of the London Sphere, an English newspaper 
which contained some blunt advice. If we are tempted to resent 
this alien frankness, we should remember that it is foolish for us 
to ignore the truth, no matter whence it comes. Let me quote a 
paragraph of this frank foreign appraisal of us: 

“Pompous statesmen, looking over this estate (of busy America) 
solemnly declare that the methods by which it was created are 
all wrong, ought to be abandoned, must be discarded; that the 
time has come to substitute political management for individual 
initiative and supervision. There is only one way to characterize 
that proposal. It is just damned foolishness.” 


NEED OF TODAY 


Three-quarters of a century after Lincoln, the lesson for us today 
and the need of the hour is a restoration of our morale, a re- 
awakening of our spiritual perceptions; a restablishment of inde- 
pendence of thought; and a revival of faith and confidence in the 
American way of doing things. 

“Not by birth, not by the sword, not by the influence of wealth; 
not by intrigue, not by the clamor of the mob, not even by 
remarkable superiority of talent, of eloquence, or of learning, but 
by untiring energy, by unswerving integrity, by uncompromising 
courage, by kindness of heart, by strong common sense, has 
Abraham Lincoln commended himself to his countrymen and won 
himself a place among the princes of the earth.” 
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With foreign “isms” rampant throughout our land, their infec- 
tion spreading to high places within our Government, starting a 
decay from within, we would do well to rededicate ourselves to 
our country, to our homes and our God, with the inspiration of 
Lincoln’s words when he said: 

“Many free countries have lost their liberty, and ours may lose 
hers, but if she shall, be it my proudest plume, not that I was 
the last to desert, but that I never deserted her.” 

And so, with his words echoing in our ears, let us with this 
tribute leave him to the ages to which he belongs. The inspiration 
of his example of meekness, gentleness, love, courage, patriotism, 
and devotion to high principles will shine down the corridors of 
the years and for all time illuminate the pathway of those in 
every clime who shall try to struggle upward from poverty, priva- 
tion, and obscurity to the highest of their soul’s ideals. 
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EDITORIALS AND LETTERS REGARDING ADMISSION OF GER- 
MAN REFUGEE CHILDREN 





Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp certain editorials and letters re- 
garding the admission of German refugee children into the 
United States. The matters I desire to have inserted in the 
Recorp are listed as follows: 

(1) Editorial, New York Herald Tribune, February 11, 1939. 

(2) Editorial, Richmond Times-Dispatch, February 1939. 

(3) Editorial, New York Times, February 18, 1939. 

(4) Editorial, Washington Star, February 16, 1939. 

(5) Letter from the Reverend Harry Emerson Fosdick, the 
Riverside Church, New York City, February 15, 1939. 

(6) Letter from the Reverend Harry S. Coffin, president, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City, February 15, 
1939. 

(7) Letter from J. F. E. Nickelsburg, the Lutheran Wel- 
fare Council, New York City, February 17, 1939. 

There being no objection, the editorials and letters were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE CHILD REFUGEES 
[From the New York Herald Tribune of February 11, 1939] 


When all the politics and the passions surrounding the Nazi 
dictatorship are forgotten, it seems probable that the memory of 
crowds of helpless children, thrust into trains with a bare 40 cents 
in the pocket of each and perhaps, or perhaps not, tags recording 
the names of the parents who were forced to abandon them to per- 
petual exile, will survive as the most vivid monument to the 
humanity of the Hitlerian god-state. 

The United States cannot, and should not be asked to, succor 
all the victims of race prejudice and high politics who have been 
set cruelly adrift by the new barbarism. Its first duty is to pre- 
serve its own unity as a nation. But the children are a special 
case. There are estimated to be about 50,000 German children 
under 14 whose parents are in concentration camps or who, for 
one reason or another, have been thrown on the mercy of the outer 
world. About half of them are Jews; the rest are Catholic or 
Protestant children who committed the crime of having a Jewish 
grandparent or were guilty of being born to purely Teutonic pa- 
rents of too liberal or independent a cast of mind. Great Britain 
has already agreed to take 5,000 of these waifs; small and crowded 
Holland has taken in 1,700 and is accepting more. Senator WAGNER 
has now introduced a bill, endorsed by Catholic and Protestant 
churchmen, by both wings of the labor movement, and by many 
leading Americans, which would permit 20,000 children under 14 
to be received in the United States outside of quota restrictions 
within the next 2 years. 

These 20,000 children would not compete in American labor mar- 
kets; all would be under 14. They would not become public charges; 
the bill would simply allow them to be brought in by those already 
willing to receive and support them. The whole group would be but 
a drop in the vast American population bucket—amounting to one 
refugee child for every 2,000 chilitren under 14 now in the country— 
and their rescue (if accepting them for permanent, even though 
Kindly, separation from their parents and homes can be called 
rescue) would take but a few drops out of the buckets of misery 
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filled by the new politics. Small as it is, it seems well worth the 
doing—both for the portion of misery that it would end and as a 
gesture to the world of where American sympathies unmistakably lie. 


[From the Richmond Times-Dispatch ] 
AIDING REFUGEE CHILDREN 


It is difficult to see how anyone with humanitarian impulses can 
oppose the resolution introduced in Congress by Senator WAGNER, 
which calls for the admission to this country of 10,000 refugee 
children from Germany. 

Those of us who have enjoyed a normal and happy childhood 
should try to place ourselves in the position of these unfortunate 
boys and girls in the Germany of today, where they are treated as 
outcasts, scoffed at in public, and in many cases thrown out of 
orphan asylums and left on the verge of starvation. How can we, 
who profess to believe in democracy and human rights, sit idly by 
and allow such atrocities to be committed without raising a finger? 

The admission of 10,000 of these children to the United States 
during each of the next 2 years would not affect our unemployment 
problem adversely. The children, all under 14, would be admitted 
only on condition that responsible individuals or organizations 
agreed to care for them. Mrs. Calvin Coolidge recently joined with 
& group of women in Northampton, Mass., who wish to take 25 of 
these children, and there are thousands of other individuals and 
organizations who would gladly do likewise. 

So far from competing with American citizens for jobs, these 
children would make jobs, for the money spent in providing for 
them would mean the purchase of goods and services. Both the 
A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. have endorsed the plan in principle. 

If Great Britain can offer 7,800 of these defenseless children a 
refuge, as she has done, there is certainly every reason why the 
United States, with its population of 130,000,000 and its tremendous 
area, can take a mere 10,000 in 1939 and another 10,000 in 1940. It 
figures out as one refugee child to every 13,000 American citizens. 
How can anyone object to that? 


-_— 


[From New York Times of February 18, 1939] 
CHILDREN IN THE DARK 


It is hard to see how Congress or the American public can refuse 
the plea that Senator WacNrr makes in his proposal to admit 10,000 
German-born refugee children to the United States, outside the 
quota limits, within the next 2 years. If we had a barbed-wire 
frontier, as have some less fortunate countries, and could see these 
children, whose parents are dead or in prisons and concentration 
camps, we would not hesitate. All we need is imagination. They 
cry out to us from their darkness. 

Can their admission do harm? To ask the question is to answer 
it. All would be under 14, and so would not compete for employ- 
ment. None could become public charges, for the law would re- 
quire that their support be guaranteed by responsible individuals 
or organizations. They would be “of every race and creed.” If 
heredity means anything, they would grow up to be good citizens, 
for in most instances they are alone in the world because their 
parents put obedience to conscience above obedience to tyranny. 
They would love liberty because they know from bitter experience 
what the loss of liberty means. 

We have gladly given aid at different times to the children of 
Belgium, of devastated France, of revolutionary Russia, of post- 
war Germany, of eastern Europe, of China. Though we no longer 
open our gates to all the earth’s oppressed, it is in our tradition, in 
keeping with the warm-heartedness on which we pride ourselves, 
to open them to these children. 

There is nothing sectarian, nothing political, in this appeal, noth- 
ing but a helping hand to young boys and girls who sorely need it. 
Surely Congress need not fear lack of popular approval in passing 
the Wagner resolution. . 


[From Washington Evening Star of February 16, 1939] 
A COMMENDABLE PROJECT 


Congress has just had laid before it a bill jointly sponsored by 
Senator Ropert F. WAGNER, Democrat, of New York, and Representa- 
tive EptIrH Nourse Rocers, Republican, of Massachusetts, providing 
for practical, concrete action by the United States to aid the most 
helpless victims of Nazi persecution—the children of Germany’s 
unwanted population. 

Without disturbing the immigration quota system, the Wagner- 
Rogers bill would permit a limited number of German children 
to be brought here, when foster parents are ready to give them 
homes. It limits the age of the youthful immigrants to 14 years 
and under, so that they can be no burden on the labor market— 
a phase of the project which is approved by both the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organization. 
It would allow annual admission for 2 years of a maximum of 
10,000 children, many of whom would be quite young. 

Several responsible national organizations, representing various 
religious denominations, stand ready to cooperate in placing the 
young refugees in homes throughout the entire country. That 
seasoned American agency of humanitarianism in many fields, the 
American Friends Service Committee, has tendered its “complete 
support” and expressed its willingness “to assume any responsi- 
bility within our power in carrying out any provisions of the legis- 
lation requested of us.” 

The Star believes it speaks for Americans of every class and 
creed in commending the Wagner-Rogers proposal to the prompt 
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and favorable attention of Congress. No Federal appropriation 
is required. No child would be brought to the United States unless 
adequate guaranties were made for his or her support and until 
he or she is assured a proper home with people of his own re- 
ligious faith—-Jewish, Protestant, or Catholic. 

It is estimated there are about 50,000 German children from 
whom selections might be made—those who would emigrate with- 
out their parents. A little more than half of these are Jewish. 
The plight of the parents of these youngsters is tragic. They have 
been forced out of employment, ruined in business, or thrown 
into concentration camps. They face a life utterly without hope. 

Great Britain, the Netherlands, and Belgium have opened their 
doors to increasingly large numbers of these unfortunate boys 
and girls. The United States now has opportunity to do like- 
wise under conditions which safeguard every essential interest 
involved. 

THE RIVERSIDE CHURCH, 
New York, N. Y., February 15, 1939. 
The Honorable Rosert F. WaGNeER, 
Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WAGNER: I am writing briefly to express my deep 
appreciation of your good will toward the many children from 
Germany whom we are hoping may find a home here in the United 
States. I know about your bill introduced into the Senate allow- 
ing 10,000 children from Germany under the age of 15 to come to 
this country. May I express, and I am sure that in this I voice the 
sentiments of many, my cordial commendation? 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry E. Fospick. 


—— 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
New York, February 15, 1939. 
The Honorable Rosert F. WAGNER, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

My Drar SENATOR WAGNER: May I express my hearty apprecia- 
tion of the action you have taken in introducing a bill for the ad- 
mission of refugee children from Germany and trust that it will be 
given favorable consideration. This seems an act of humanity 
which our country dare not refuse in the light of the critical 
situation. 


Gratefully yours, 
Henry S. Corrin. 


THE AMERICAN LUTHERAN PUBLICITY BUREAU, 
New York, N. Y., February 17, 1939. 
Hon. ROBERT F. WAGNER, 
Senator from New York, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WAGNER: As chairman of the welfare committee of 
the Metropolitan Lutheran Inner Mission Society and a trustee of 
the Lutheran Welfare Ccuncil, city of New York, I wish to express 
my hearty approval of your proposed bill favoring the admission of 
2.000 children 14 years of age and under into the United States on 
the terms enumerated in your proposed legislation. 

If the various organizations with which I am connected can be 
of any service in carrying out your proposed plans, I shall be glad 
to receive from you additional information which might aid us to 
give cooperation in carrying out your splendid ideals. 

You have my permission to make public announcement of my 
endorsement of your project. 

Trusting Congress will pass your bill, I remain, 

Sincerely, 
J. F. E. NICKELSBURG. 
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HON. SHERMAN MINTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 21 (legislative day of Monday, February 
20), 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN BEFORE THE NATIONAL 
AVIATION FORUM, FEBRUARY 20, 1939 


Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, last evening I had the very 
great pleasure of hearing the junior Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Truman] deliver a most interesting address before the 
National Aviation Forum, at the Mayflower Hotel. I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


My subject this evening is rather a large one—The Tradition of 
American Security. Search for security was what caused the first 
settlement on the Atlantic coast of North America. Pilgrims and 
Puritans came that they might worship God to suit themselves, 
and as soon as they could do it, they immediately became persecu- 
tors of those among them who had other notions than theirs about 
worship, and Rhode Island and Providence plantations of Reger 
Williams was the result. Huguenots came to the Carolinas as a re- 
sult of the Edict of Nantes so they could be secure in their rights of 
religion. Lord Baltimore brought his Catholic followers to Mary- 
land for the same reason. 

Written in 1776, the Declaration of Independence states certain 
inalienable rights to which all people are entitled, among them 
security in person and property. The colonists were in constant fear 
of attack by red men and were in almost continued argument with 
the mother country over certain rights and privileges, as well as 
with the French on the north and west. When the Colonies became 
the United States of America a foreign policy was inaugurated by 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, and James Monroe—‘No en- 
tangling alliances, America for Americans.” Mr. Jefferson stretched 
the Constitution until it cracked to make the young Nation secure 
on its western frontier by making the Louisiana Purchase. That 
security was further enhanced by pushing the western boundary to 
the Pacific. 

After the War between the States we settled down to a policy 
of taking care of ourselves and a fancied isolation because we were 
fortified by two great oceans and the Monroe Doctrine, and then 
came the Spanish War, for which we were not prepared and from 
which we had to enter upon a Pacific—Ocean not peace—policy. 
No matter what we may say about it, the Philippine Commonwealth 
is our baby, and the Pacific Ocean is no longer our western frontier. 

We became embroiled in the World War for the very same reasons 
that we entered the War of 1812, and we entered it in exactly the 
same unprepared condition. We tried to keep out of it by a 
system of strict neutrality, being cautioned by President Wilson 
not to even express our sentiments on the belligerents. 

Jefferson, by his Embargo Act, hoped to keep us out of the 
Napoleonic wars, but Great Britain, just as Germany did in 1916, 
exasperated us to the point where we had to fight, and if it hadn’t 
been for old “Andy” Jackson we'd have had little to boast of in 
that war, with our Capitol and our White House both burned by 
the enemy. 

The Germans in 1916, just as the English in 1812, thought we 
wouldn’t fight and that if we made the attempt we couldn’t. In 
both instances the foreigners were misled by the talkers and the 
publicity hounds here at home. 

Europe’s troubles, in my opinion, are racial and economic. 
France and the old Austro-Hungarian Empire were the only two 
really self-contained nations on the continent. Germany, with an 
area about the size of Texas, had 60,000,000 people and not enough 
raw materials to anywhere near keep her machines going. The 
Kaiser tried to expand in the direction of the Black Sea or down 
the Danube Basin, just as Hitler is doing now. But Britain and 
Russia were always there to head him off. As they always have 
when pressure of economics and population became too great, the 
Germans exploded and the World War was the result. Had we—a 
new factor in world affairs—not joined the Allies, Germany and 
Austria would have won the World War and all central Europe and 
the granary of Russia, the Ukraine, would have been the German 
Empire. 

Wilson, in his 14 points for peace, clearly saw that Europe could 
never be at peace unless the economic barriers could be torn away 
and the races be made to understand each other and have a will to 
live in peace. He tried to obtain a settlement of European diffi- 
culties in the Versailles Treaty, but Lloyd George and Clemenceau 
had been returned to power in elections won by promises to stick 
to the old conqueror theory of making the vanquished meet the 
expenses of the war. Lloyd George asked for an indemnity of 
$120,000,000,000—more than all the wealth of the German and 
Austro-Hungarian Empires together. Italy insisted on her pound 
of flesh; France insisted upon the utmost humiliation of the Ger- 
mans; Britain, Just as she’d done with Napoleon, along with old 
Clemenceau, messed up the map of Europe, and our failure to take 
our place in world affairs upset the whole apple cart, and we are 
right back where Julius Caesar left off. 

After we failed to ratify the Versailles Treaty all sorts of expe- 
dients were resorted to, such as “outlawing” war—a silly phrase, to 
begin with—neutrality laws that won't work; sinking our Navy; and 
a lot of other falderol that won't have any more effect on the 
course of events than trying to dam Niagara or change the course 
of Mars. 

Peace is a state of mind. We can’t even have it here at home. 
Our economic situation almost brought us to disaster because there 
are sO many greedy people in control of affairs. It seems that when 
a man is lucky and can become a factor in the control of land, or 
money, or government, he’s not so much interested in the welfare 
of the race as a whole as he is in increasing the size of his holdings 
or his power. 

The European situation is simply a continuation of that age-long 
expansion and overgrowth of population. We are all for peace, but 
I’m not sure that any of us would submit to having our lives and 
our property taken by force simply because the taker could do it by 
main strength. 

The northern tribes of Europe first overran Italy and Greece, built 
up great civilizations, and were in turn overrun by other northern 
tribes who have built up great civilizations. In the meantime the 
northern tribes have become civilized themselves, but their instinct 
to increase and multiply and take what they want hasn’t left them. 
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The world is smaller and distance in time is shorter today than 
it was a thousand years ago, and we must find some way to live 
honorably and peaceably together. 

Japan, Italy, Germany—all signed the pact to outlaw war. Does 
it do that? Japan invades and attempts to destroy China, bombs 
cities and hospitals, and follows the precepts of Attila and Ghenghis 
Khan. Italy does the same thing to Ethiopia, the oldest kingdom 
in the world and a member of the association of nations, as is 
China. Now the German dictator is following the example set by 
Italy and Japan. Where will it end? Are we at the end of another 
enlightened age, as the Greeks were in 300 B. C. and as the Romans 
were 600 years later? I hope not, and I also hope we'll find a way 
to world peace. But until that time comes, I, for one, believe in 
a policy of adequate preparedness for defense. If occasion de- 
manded, I am certain that American geniuses can create a bombing 
plane that can travel 10,000 miles and accomplish its mission. 
What then happens to impregnable Atlantic and Pacific barriers? 
Why, I expect to live to see the day when we’ll have round-the- 
world passenger service by plane at 500 miles per hour. 

The President has offered a reasonable program of preparedness 
by land, sea, and air. Sea defense cannot be accomplished by 
waving a wand; artillerymen and mechanized soldiers don’t spring 
to arms overnight. Pilots and 600-miles-an-hour pursuit planes 
cannot be called for today and be in service tomorrow. We must 
meet a world situation, which we helped to bring about, by a 
realistic policy of preparedness. We have the finest material in the 
world with which to work, and I, for one, want to see it properly 
used. I’m no militarist. I want peace, and I want security. The 
best insurance I know to obtain them is to carry through an ade- 
quate plan for defense on land, at sea, and in the air. 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. STYLES BRIDGES, OF NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1939 





Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, I ask leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address delivered by the 
senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. BripGEs] last eve- 
ning over the National Broadcasting Co. network on the 
foreign policy of the United States. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audience, I wish to speak 
tonight on a subject of vital importance to every American, our 
foreign policy. 

The United States maintained a definite policy so far as her 
relationships with other nations were concerned, from the forma- 
tion of our Union until the last 5 or 6 years. While this policy 
was one of constant change in matters of trade, transportation, 
communication, and concerted action in time of disaster, the basic 
principles seldom were violated. When they were violated, when 
we departed from our historic rule of friendly relations with all and 
entangling alliances with none, we suffered. 

War is an ugly word. Above all things, America must keep 
out of war. Our best safeguard of continued peace is a realistic 
foreign policy. A policy based upon fundamental proven prin- 
ciples and maintained for a longer time than necessary to deliver 
a “fireside chat.” This policy must be founded upon the idea of 
keeping out of all war; not upon the idea of selecting our enemies 
and friends in advance and treating them accordingly. We cannot 
act in the cause of peace as though we intended to fight. If we 
do, let us not be surprised when the call to arms rings from the 
house tops. 

I believe the American people want peace. I believe the American 
people will refuse to send any mother’s son to shed his blood upon 
a field of battle in any foreign land. I believe in the sanctity of 
our American form of government and in the territorial integrity 
of our American soil. I believe the American people want a 
foreign policy that will preserve these ideas first, last, and always. 

Our country had such a policy, but in the maze of intrigue, poli- 
tics, and secret meetings, it has been mislaid. It must be re- 
established. It will be reestablished by popular demand and con- 
certed action on the part of the American public. It is the crying 
need of this generation. 

The present administration has undertaken to change many 
Conditions, concepts, and relationships. Domestic affairs may be 
the subject of tinkering on the part of any government, but foreign 
affairs are tco delicate, tco fraught with danger of dire conse- 
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quences, to permit unwise experimentation and blind groping. 
In the field of foreign affairs the Roosevelt administration has set 
itself up as the greatest authority of all time. Using every resource 
of the Federal Government, it has endeavored to convince the 
people of its great wisdom in statecraft. The truth of the matter 
is that it has brought us close to the brink of war. Since 1933 
we have seen a new foreign policy hatched every few months— 
to the confusion of the people, the unrest of our industries, and 
the distrust of foreign nations. 

One of the most glaring inconsistencies of our foreign policies 
under the present administration is that of our trade relations. 
On the one hand we try to extend trade frontiers through the pro- 
mulgation of reciprocal-trade agreements. On the other we curtail 
our trade frontiers by providing for embargoes in our Neutrality Act. 

What are some of the inconsistencies of the President himself? 
In January, 1936, he said, speaking of war, “We hope that we are 
not again at the threshold of such an era but if face it we must, 
then the United States and the rest of the Americas can play 
but one role; through a well-ordered neutrality to do naught to 
encourage the contest, through adequate defense to save ourselves 
from embroilment and attack, and through example and all legiti- 
mate encouragement and assistance to persuade other nations to 
return to the days of peace and good will.” Clearly that stood f-r 
neutrality. But compare it to his Chicago speech delivered 1n 
October, 1937. “When an epidemic of physical disease starts to 
spread the community approves and joinsin aquarantine * * *.” 
Now, we have lost neutrality. 

In his Chautauqua, N. Y., speech of August, 1936, the President 
said, “I wish I could keep war from all nations; but that is beyond 
my power. I can at least make certain that no act of the United 
States helps to produce or promote war.” Compare that with his 
statement made in his message to Congress last January, “Words 
may be futile, but war is not the only means of commanding a 
decent respect for the opinions of mankind. There are many 
methods short of war, but stronger and more effective than mere 
war, of bringing home to aggressive governments the aggregate 
sentiments of our own people.” 

To add to the confusion, more recently the President released the 
following statement: “We are against any entangling ailiances, 
obviously.” 

It is now common knowledge that the President supported the 
recent negotiations between a French air mission and an American 
company for the purchase of American-made military airplanes of 
an advanced design. I favor the sale of planes to France and 
Great Britain, or to any other nation, on a cash basis, provided 
that the United States has the right of priority of purchase on 
all new military developments. But I do object to the secret and 
unusual way in which this current deal was handled. Naturally 
I am not in favor of the dictatorial methods or the ideologies of 
any of the dictator nations. On the other hand, I do not believe 
that an official of this Government should take such a drastic step; 
a step which overturns our basic foreign policy of friendly rela- 
tions to all, and entangling alliances with none. 

The unfortunate crash of this airplane warns the American 
people that the foreign policy of their government, the very bed- 
rock of all our foreign relations, is subject to change overnight at 
the whims of the Chief Executive. I believe alliances or secret 
agreements between the United States and foreign governments are 
of primary interest to the American people. Alliances and agree- 
ments may lead us into war. Whether we fight a “just” war or an 
“unjust” war, millions of our young men will never care. In any 
war they will be among the dead. Our desire for peace or war is 
the crux of the whole matter. Therefore, our policy is a subject 
for all our people to decide. If we do not want war, let us not 
take any steps in that direction. 

For our foreign policy we can adopt either the processes of war 
or the processes of peace. The processes of war involve foreign 
commitments and alliances; meddling in the internal affairs of 
foreign nations; sanctions, embargoes and boycott; charges and 
tirades by irresponsible officials; propaganda campaigns to incite 
mob action; the creation of incidents to arouse public opinion; 
the recall of ambassadors and ministers. The processes of war also 
involve secret conferences upon matters of which the American 
public is kept in ignorance plus the determination to defend inter- 
national morality and to act as a world policeman. 

The processes of peace involve minding our own business; taking 
steps to see that America remains neutral whenever possible; offer- 
ing to act as mediator in solving differences between nations; 
promoting conferences looking toward the limitation of world arma- 
ments. The processes of peace mean the building of adequate 
military, naval, and air forces to defend the United States and its 
neighbors, to the north and to the south, against foreign aggression. 

It is obvious that we cannot adopt both the processes of war 
and the processes of peace. We cannot, for instance, have what 
some choose to term “collective security” without also adopting a 
policy of entangling alliances. The Roosevelt administration has 
tried to adopt some of the elements of the international philosophy 
and some of the elements of the isolation philosophy. Such a 
procedure has resulted in disaster. So far as a foreign policy is 
concerned the administration is upon the horns of a dilemma, 
and unless the people speak, it will remain there. 

I do not subscribe wholeheartedly to a foreign policy based upon 
isolaticn. Modern science has robbed America of the effectiveness 
of such a program. But we can couple our traditional foreign 
policy with a sensible, workable, Neutrality Act. The result will be 
a new program which will more nearly satisfy the requirements of 
peace. 
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Freedom of the seas, the Monroe Doctrine, and the open door in 
the Far East, have been the basis of American foreign relations. 
They can so continue only if our present Neutrality Act is amended. 
The discretion of whether or not a state of war exists between two 
nations should rest with the Congress rather than with the Chief 
Executive. The decision of war or peace is too great to leave 
in the hands of any one man. As Tolstoy once said, “War is such a 
terrible, such an atrocious thing, that no man, especially no 
Christian man, has the right to assume the responsibility of 
beginning it.” 

A change should be undertaken to make the Neutrality Act more 
workable, and more in line with our desire for continued peace. 
Under the present act we defeat our own purpose. Its enforce- 
ment is the one thing most likely to draw us into any world 
conflict. The whole field of international law stands behind the 
traditional American foreign policy of which I have spoken. We 
should be willing to further insure peace by a few simple cur- 
tailments in our rights of trade during wartime. Let us remember 
that most wars start as the result of international incidents; there- 
fore, it should be our desire to prevent the occurrence of those 
incidents. 

Once the manifest destiny of our Nation meant the dominant 
expansion of America in the Western Hemisphere and Far East. 
Yankee imperialism was feared and respected. Today we do not 
want our neighbors to fear us. We do want the respect of the 
world. Our manifest destiny is to keep unspoiled the best example 
in our civilization of a democracy that works—free from the plots, 
plans, and diseases of European politics. That destiny can best 
be met by formulating a foreign policy based upon the processes 
of peace—and sticking to it. Let the American public demand 
of their President and of their Congress the immediate adoption 
of the processes of peace. Let us demand an end of guile, secrecy, 
and the mystification which surrounds our relations with other 
countries. Only by honesty, consistency, and confidence can we 
have a foreign policy suitable for America. Today America must 
move deliberately, without threat or bluster, and in the words of 
Theodore Roosevelt, “Speak softly and carry a big stick.” 


New Housing As a Job Provider 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 21 (legislative day of Monday, February 
20), 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR WEEKLY 
NEWS SERVICE OF FEBRUARY 18, 1939 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial on housing, taken 
from the American Federation of Labor Weekly News Serv- 
ice of February 18, 1939. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From American Federation of Labor Weekly News Service of 
February 18, 1939] 
NEW HOUSING AS JOB PROVIDER 

The tremendous possibilities of work for millions of the unem- 
ployed in providing adequate housing for hundreds of thousands 
of working men and women in the low-income groups are pointedly 
revealed in recent figures compiled by the American Federation of 
Labor in connection with the proposal to set up a National Planning 
Board, composed of representatives of all groups of industry, com- 
merce, finance, and consumers, for the purpose of encouraging in- 
vestors to lend their idle funds for industrial expansion. 

Declaring that a “program to rehouse our population living in 
slum areas” would be at least a partial answer to the admitted 
social need for housing, the A. F. of L. said: 

“The United States Housing Authority has made a good begin- 
ning, and in 1840 it will build 90,000 low-rent homes and give jobs 
to 213,000 persons producing materials and erecting the houses. 
But this is a very small beginning compared to the need. For over 
and above the United States Housing Authority program and the 
maximum private industry will build, there is need for 710,000 
homes which have not been planned for. A large proportion of this 
necd is in low-rent homes which are not profitable for private in- 
dustry. To build these homes would employ 1,683,000 persons. In 
all, it has been estimated that we need to build 1,300,000 new homes 
each year for the next 10 years. This would create 3,081,000 jobs 
yearly.” 

In the important field of “low-rent homes which are not profitable 
for private industry” the United States Housing Authority has 
already allocated the $800,000,000 in loans for this purpose author- 
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ized by Congress, with new demands for slum-clearance funds 
coming in every day. 

It has been estimated that the $800,000,000 already earmarked will 
provide direct employment at the site of the slum-clearance projects 
for more than 200,000 building-trades mechanics and laborers, and 
in addition will give work to approximately 450,000 employees in the 
production of building materials and their transportation. This 
means approximately 700,000 full-time jobs in industries where 
employment is critically needed. 

Well-informed observers claim that the housing for low-income 
groups already guaranteed by the $800,000,000 Housing Authority 
loans makes only a dent in adequate housing requirements for the 
masses of our people. It is therefore axicmatically evident that an 
enlargement of the Federal housing program is an important ele- 
ment in this definite social improvement capable of mitigating 
markedly the unemployment crisis. 

To meet in part this admitted emergency, Senator Roserr F. 
Wacner, of New York, has introduced a bill in the United States 
Senate authorizing an additional $800,000,000 for low-cost housing 
loans and $45,000,000 to subsidize certain rents which still will 
be too high. The new bill is endorsed by the American Federation 
of Labor. 


The Silver Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN G. TOWNSEND, JR. 
OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 21 (legislative day of Monday, February 
20), 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM WASHINGTON EVENING STAR 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Washington (D. C.) Evening Star of February 20, 
1939, entitled “Silver-Lined Cloud.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From Washington Evening Star of February 20, 1939] 
SILVER-LINED CLOUD 


For more than 4 years the United States has been pouring sand 
in a rat hole, with proverbial results. The sand is silver and the 
rat hole is a great underground vault at West Point. The policy 
involved can only be considered as an amazingly stupid yielding to 
a pressure group. Within the last few days Wayne C. Taylor has 
resigned as Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, largely in protest 
against that policy. Senator TowNsEND, of Delaware, has proposed 
the repeal of the act of 1934, and even members of the silver bloc 
have indicated a willingness to discuss modification. 

The Government-set price for newly mined domestic silver now 
is slightly over 64 cents an ounce, and for foreign silver it is 43 
cents. The price in the open market is a little less. Since 1934 the 
Government has bought more than a billion dollars’ worth. Eighty- 
two percent went to foreign markets and 18 percent to domestic 
mines, 

Theoretically, all this costs the Government nothing. At 43 
cents an ounce the Treasury gets about 214 ounces for a dollar. 
This is paid for with silver certificates, each dollar of which is 
backed up by seventy-seven hundreds of an ounce, the actual 
amount in asilver dollar. The rest remains inactive, but is available 
as a possible reserve for two or more dollar bills. The plan orig- 
inally was to keep on buying until either the world price reached 
the statutory maximum of $1.29 an ounce, or the silver reserve 
equaled one-fourth the gold held. In this the policy has failed. 
The world-market price refuses to top the level set for foreign 
bullion, and twice as much silver as already is in storage would be 
required to reach the gold ratio. 

In world finance, also, the program has fallen down. It has 
succeeded only in demonetizing the principal countries using 
silver coinage, and it drove China off the silver standard. It has 
failed to serve as a medium of bolstering trade with the “silver 
countries,” most of which have been forced into a barter system. 
In its effects on the internal politics of Mexico, the biggest source 
of silver for the vaults at West Point, even more than through the 
direct profits realized, it has been a mainstay of the regime which 
has made a policy of expropriating American properties. 

The principal achievement has been to establish a billion-dollar 
smoke screen to hide a $180,000,000 direct subsidy to the mine 
owners in seven Western States. Perhaps there is an argument 
for continuing domestic purchases. Proponents of the program 
claim it has kept 400,000 persons off relief. Yet, since silver pro- 
duction in the United States is largely a byproduct of other non- 
ferrous mines, and since less than a hundred thousand are em- 
ployed in all such enterprises, the figure seems excessive. Some 
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g at home might be acceptable but the situation seems 
call for more logical reasons for preserving a failing policy, 
percent of which involves the foreign market, just to pile up 
of metal which is serving no useful purpose, 


at 





Cotton Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HATTIE W. CARAWAY 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 21 (legislative day of Monday, February 
20), 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY DR. M. F. DICKINSON 


Mrs. CARAWAY. Mr. President, on Saturday, January 24 
last, Dr. M. F. Dickinson, of Little Rock, Ark., manager of the 
insurance department of the Arkansas division of the Farm- 
ers’ Educational and Cooperative Union of America, delivered 
at Chicago a very interesting and able radio address on the 
cotton program, having particular reference to Government 
protection for the family-size farmer. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the address inserted in the CoNGRESSIONAL 


RECORD. 
There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audience, the cotton farmers 
of the South extend greetings to the farmers and their friends 
throughout the Nation. Let me express to the National Broad- 
casting Co. and to President Vesecky, of the National Farmers 
Union, the appreciation of both the southern farmers and myself 
for this opportunity to present our cause to the Nation. 

It is a peculiar twist of fate that would bring poverty and even 
hunger to so many people in this, the greatest Nation on earth— 
a Nation that, although comprising only 7 percent of the popula- 
tion of the world, has 35 percent of all the railroads, 45 percent 
of the radios, one-half of all the telephones, and 70 percent of 
all the automobiles in the world. A Nation that uses 50 percent 
of all the silk, of all the petroleum products, of the rubber, and 
of all the coffee in the world. But regardless of this wonderful 
showing, regardless of all of our wealth, our great manufacturing 
industries, our natural resources, our transportation facilities, we 
find eleven to twelve million people still unemployed, with 3,000,000 
families on relief. 

While we realize that legislation alone cannot restore pros- 
perity to agriculture of the Nation, yet our lawmakers can help in 
many ways. For example, farm te has been increasing rap- 
idly, especially in the Middle West and in the South. The Bank- 
head-Jones Act at the best is a mere gesture in making home 
Owners of these tenants. I desire to call your attention to a bill 
Senator Ler, of Oklahoma, introduced in the last Congress pro- 
viding that insurance companies, Federal land banks, or large pri- 
vate landowners may cut their farms into family-sized tracts and 
sell to tenants, the Government to insure the purchase money, 

rovided both the purchasers and the farms are approved by F. S. A. 

uch a law properly administered would really accomplish some- 
thing in putting dispossessed farmers back as home owners. 

But as I am speaking to you today as a member of the cotton 
commodity committee of the National Farmers Union, I shall con- 
fine my remarks largely to the southern farmer, and more directly 
to the southern cotton farmer’s problems. In doing so I shall speak 
frankly not only to our own southern people but to the farmers, 
the businessmen, and the statesmen throughout other sections of 
the Nation. I say this because it is apparent that one of the re- 
sults, if not the purpose, of the present farm bill as it applies to 
cotton is to drive the upland farmer out of the cotton business, 
reserving the growing of cotton to the plantation owners either 
corporate or private, in the Delta sections. When this one and one- 
half million upland families are forced to abandon growing cotton, 
and that time is not far off if we continue under the present con- 
trol program, they must turn to other lines of agriculture. The 
Extension Service throughout the South is encouraging them to 
take up dairying, livestock feeding, trucking, and in some sections 
the growing of wheat and other crops. You northern farmers and 
your lawmakers can readily urderstand what this will mean to 
your markets. Let us assume that this million and one-half 
farmers branched into competitive farming against you and aver- 
aged only 30 acres of wheat to the family, growing 10 bushels per 
acre, and 10 cows producing butterfat; this would mean 450,000,000 
bushels of wheat added to the already overproduction of wheat in 
this country. It would mean 15,000,000 more cows producing dairy 
oven to be added to the already well-supplied market of 

utterfat. 
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In other words, it would increase the production of wheat in 
this country about 50 percent, and almost doubie our dairy pro- 
duction. This would bankrupt the farmers in other sections with- 
out benefiting anybody except the large plantation owners growing 
cotton in the South. Therefore, the farmers of the North, the 
East, and the West should be vitally interested in a cotton farm- 
ers’ program that will enable the farmers of the South to con- 
tinue growing cotton. Although President Roosevelt told us more 
than 5 years ago that the prices of farm products must be in- 
creased to the point of enabling the farmers to enjoy a decent 
standard of living, we sold our cotton this last year for about $5 
a bale less than it was selling when he made this speech in 
October 1933. 

We have only to refer you to the N. E. C. report made to the 
President last summer to refresh your minds as to the terrible con- 
ditions that exist in the cotton fields of the Southland. This 
report to the President said that even in prosperous 1929 the 
southern farmers’ income averaged only $186; that the 53 per- 
cent of the farm population in the South who are sharecroppers 
had an average annual income ranging from $38 to $87, or $73 
per family, and, remember, $73 is an average of only 20 cents per 
da 


y. 

When the present program of crop control went into effect, each 
farm was cut 40 percent below its 5-year average of 1928-33. 
This applied not only to the plantations, but to the hill farmers 
who were cultivating only enough acres to produce sufficient cash 
money to take care of their needs. With this 40 percent cut, they 
were not left with sufficient acres to produce enough cotton to 
enable them to support their families and pay the interest and 
principal on their mortgage debts—the result being the loss of 
many thousand homes through foreclosure. 

Only a few days ago an official connected with farm-debt adjust- 
ment in one of our Southern States made the remark to me that 
unless we could have a change in our present control program many 
small-home owners were doomed. He said he and his committes 
had been trying to adjust a farmer’s debt that day and found that 
he was allowed only 2.7 acres for cotton. This would produce 
barely one bale, and even at 16 cents per pound, or twice what we 
received for it this year, it would give him a cash income from 
his cotton of only $80. This farmer had no future paying ability, 
and under the present program cannot have it. 

This last year the Delta farmers were allowed from 31 percent to 
40 percent of their cultivatable acreage for cotton, while the hill 
farmers were allowed only 25 percent and less. With these reduc- 
tions in acreage from year to year, there could be but one effect. 
The plantation owners and landlords of smaller tracts using ten- 
ants could no longer use all of their tenants. They could not be 
responsible for food and clothing for them and their families. 
Therefore, these tenants were asked to move from the farms. Thou- 
sands upon thousands were thrown out of their homes onto the 
highways without food or shelter, without a place to move, and 
without a dollar with which to move had they known where to go. 
Suffering from hunger and cold, they were subjected to the ravages 
of disease. Some committed suicide, others died from hunger and 
exposure. The Government was forced to step in through its relief 
agencies and assume the responsibility of feeding, clothing, and 
housing these unfortunate tenants. 

Only recently you have read in your papers about the thousands 
of sharecroppers camped along the highways in southeastern Mis- 
souri, because of ejections from their homes made necessary by the 
present cotton acreage control program. Many of us are inclined 
to place all the blame for such seeming inhumanitarism upon the 
plantation owners or landlords, but remember they can no longer 
use these families, therefore they cannot be responsible for their 
maintenance. The farm program that changed the methods of 
farming in the South is wholly responsible for all this suffering 
among our people and not the landlords. Do you wonder, then, 
that although the South’s population comprises 28 percent of the 
Nation’s population, our income is only 12 percent of the national 
income? Do you wonder that the South has been dubbed the No.1 
economic problem of the Nation by our President? Do you wonder 
that three-fourths of all the children between the ages of 10 and 
15 years employed in the United States are Southern boys and 
girls? On several hundred thousand of these cotton farms you 
will find children much younger going to the fields with their 
parents; yes, mere babies 7 and 8 years of age. Professional social 
workers, who have overrun Washington during the last few years, 
work themselves into a lather of indignation over the plight of 
women and children employees of sweatshops. The minimum-wage 
bill and generous relief donations typify our Government’s efforts 
to alleviate distress among these classes. 

Who now will deny the human misery that stalks the cotton- 
fields of the South? 

Is there no compassion for the little children who slave under a 


broiling sun, wielding hoes or dragging heavy cotton sacks for long 
weary hours, breaking their little bodies in toil in order that their 
parents may realize just barely enough cash income each year to 
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half feed them on corn bread, sorghum molasses, and coit 
gravy, and half clothe them in flour and fertilizer sacks? 

Is there no indignation against the system of crop control that 
condemns hundreds of thousands of women on southern cotton 
farms to longer hours of labor and to more grueling toil than 
were ever known to employees of so-called eastern sweatshops? 

The employees of sweatshop factories are now given protection 
in the minimum-wage law enacted by the 1938 Congress. The 
five-bale parity plan which we are offering would give cotton 
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farmers sufficient income to curtail child labor in their fields, to 
properly feed and clothe them, and to give their womenfolk some 
relief from care and bitter toil. 

Are the women and children of southern cotton farmers less 
sensitive to physical privation or less deserving than those whom 
our Government has already helped? 

Remember, too, these women and children in the sweatshops work 
only 7 or 8 hours a day, while the women and children in the cotton 
fields work from sun-up to sun-down, 10 to 12 hours a day. Does 
it not make your heart bleed when you see little children 6 and 7 
years old dragging a cotton sack with the perspiration streaming 
from their little cheeks; a little child 5 years old taking care of a 
tiny baby out in the cotton field while their mother breaks her back 
picking cotton? 

Is there no resentment against a program that has driven one-half 
million families from our cotton farms onto W. P. A.? 

But you have another reason to come to our help in securing leg- 
islation to place a floor under the income of these cotton-growing 
families. You, Mr. Citizen, north of Mason and Dixon’s line, you 
from the sunny slopes of beautiful California, you from the snow- 
capped peaks of Washington and Montana, and you from the ocean- 
lapped shores of New England are being taxed to feed and clothe 
these poor unfortunate tenants and sharecroppers who have been 
driven from the farm by our present farm pr Now, if the 
program is to be continued, as the Secretary of Agriculture says it 
will be, and our up-land farmers are driven from the cotton- 
producing business and thereby forced to take up the growing of 
wheat, dairy products, livestock, truck, and fruit and other crops 
that you farmers are now producing, you will suffer, indeed, through 
your markets. ; 

So I desire to impress upon your minds most forcefully that you 
are vitally interested in the prosperity of the southern farmer. 
You are interested in keeping him in the cotton-producing busi- 
ness. The South is essentially adapted to growing cotton. We have 
the climate, the soil, the equipment, and the labor. We know how 
to produce cotton. It will take us some time, of course, to learn 
to produce dairy products as cheaply as you do, to learn how to 
protect our fruit trees from insects and disease, but we will learn 
it; and, with our 2 to 4 months more of green pastures for our dairy 
cows and livestock and our mild winters, we will be abie to produce 
these products cheaper than you folk of the Northern Statescan. We 
plead with you in the name of suffering humanity to join us in our 
efforts to have Secretary Wallace and the Congress abandon the 
present cotton-acreage-control program that is so rapidly destroying 
the South and its people, and that if continued will force us to be- 
come strong competitors of yours, thereby destroying you farmers 


of other regions of the Nation by creating surpluses of the products 
you are now producing. Your answer is, “Submit a sound program 
that will put us back on the road to prosperity.” 

In answer to that, the National Farmers Union has accepted the 
challenge by offering you the domestic-allotment plan with the five- 
bale parity feature as the mechanics for distributing the American- 
consumed cotton to the individual cotton growers, thereby protect- 


ing the family-sized farmer. By the domestic-allotment plan we 
mean the Government is to guarantee to the southern cotton growers 
parity or cost of production on that part of the cotton that is con- 
sumed in America. They can do this in two ways, either have the 
farmer sell his cotton on the market and let the Government sub- 
sidize the difference between the market and 16 cents a pound or 
whatever cost of production might be; or, preferably, the Govern- 
ment may protect the cotton market in America by tariffs against 
the importation of raw cotton and manufactured goods from cotton 
and other competitive fibers. 

Under this plan the Government would not have to spend one 
dime to guarantee the farmer cost of production. By the five-bale 
feature we mean that each family shall be entitled, as his allotment 
of that part of the crop to be consumed in America, all he produces 
up to and including five bales. If he desires to grow more than 
five bales, he must be content to sell it on the world market. Each 
farmer would be left to grow as much as he pleases. This would put 
the cotton growers back into the bidding for their lost markets and 
save millions of dollars of the taxpayers’ money which has been 
invested in cotton loans. This plan is sound and practical. We 
have one and three-fourths million farmers producing since control 
a little less than 3,000,000 bales. We have three-fourths million 
more farmers that would have five bales each, or three and three- 
fourths million bales, making a total of six and one-half to six and 
three-fourths million bales on which the Government would guar- 
antee parity. This is our average American consumption; of course, 
if the plan encourages the one and one-half million upland farmers 
to increase their production to, say, 4,000,000 bales, making a total 
required allotment of seven and three-fourths million bales, we 
would just reduce the number of bales per family to four and one- 
half bales each. If, on the other hand, the five-bale allotment should 
fall under the domestic consumption, then we would increase the 
family allotment to five and one-half or six bales per family. 

We understand you have the same problem of protecting the 
family size wheat grower against the corporation wheat ranches of 
the Campbells and Clarks and others as we have it down South. 
We believe, however, the principle of the five-bale distribution of 
the American consumed cotton could be applied just as success- 
fully to the distribution of the wheat to be consumed in America. 
While the control program may have been all right for your prod- 
ucts, it does not work with cotton. It has helped to lose our 
foreign market, probably forever. It has driven tenants from the 
plantations and smaller farms onto the W. P. A. pay rolls. It has 
caused farmers to lose their homes by the thousands and it is 
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tion with you, and remember Congressman Boileau, of Wisconsin, 
said a year ago, in discussing the present farm bill in Congress, 
that if the South increased the production of dairy products only 
14 percent it would bankrupt the dairymen of Wisconsin and New 
England. Our thought is that the South can be saved—that it can 
be lifted from the position of being the No. 1 economic problem of 
the Nation—that the farmers of the South can have their standard 
of living raised—that those who have been driven from the farms 
on to W. P. A. can be returned to the farms. That tenancy can 
gradually be eliminated and homeowners substituted in lieu 
thereof, but this cannot be done under the present farm pro- 
gram as it relates to cotton. We believe the farmer is entitled to a 
two-price plan for his products, just as industry has a two-price 
plan for their products through tariff protection. Do you not 
wonder that the farmers have been able to stay in business as long 
as they have when our manufacturers through protection of our 
Government, whom we all support through taxes, are permitted to 
sell a mowing machine to the American farmers for $52 more than 
they sell the same machine to his competitor farmers in South 
America, Europe, Asia, and Africa; when they are permitted to sell 
@ wagon to American farmers for $50 more than they sell the same 
wagon to his competitors in these other countries, this being true 
of all other farming implements, fencing wire, and ther tariff- 
protected products of our American factories that the farmers 
must buy. 

Yes; our manufacturers have one price for their products con- 
sumed in America through tariff protection. The balance of their 
products they sell to foreign trade on the world market. Are 
not the farmers of America entitled to the same protection for 
their products? Give them one price for all their products con- 
sumed in America and then let them, as industry does, sell their 
surplus on the world market at the prevailing prices. Certainly 
there is nothing unfair about this. 

Do not criticize us too severely for the unfortunate economic 
conditions of the South as we have not had a fair break with 
the rest of the Nation from the Congress since the Civil War. 
We have been handicapped with high tariffs on the things we 
must buy and have been forced to sell our products on a com- 
petitive market with the whole world. We have been greatly 
hampered in the development of industries by high freight rates 
not imposed upon other parts of the country. We have accepted 
and have complied to the letter with all farm bills and regulations 
promulgated by the Department of Agriculture. We have accepted 
reciprocal-trade agreements, but it is hard to understand how the 
South can profit by trade agreements that permit vegetable oils 
to be imported free of tariff which cheapen our cottonseed and 
soybean oils. We are convinced that if tariffs are to be levied 
on the importation of manufactured products they must be 
levied on the importation of agricultural products. Either the 
whole Nation should be on a free-trade basis or it should be on 
a protective-tariff basis, furnishing a shelter for agriculture both 
in the North and in the South. 

Therefore we ask you farmers, businessmen, and lawmakers 
throughout the Nation to help us get for the American farmers this 
two-price plan, familiarly known as the domestic-allotment plan. 
But if you give us the domestic-allotment plan and then do not 
provide for an equitable distribution of that part of the crop to be 
consumed by the American people among the individual farmers, 
thus protecting the family-size farmer, you still will not save the 
great masses, the one and one-half million cotton growers referred 
to in the early part of my discussion. When the Congress opened 
lands for homesteads they did not say to one farmer, “You can 
homestead only 40 acres because you have owned only 80 acres 
during the last 5 years, or you cannot homestead at all because you 
have not owned any land during the last 5 years,” and then say 
to another citizen, “You can homestead 3,000 acres because you 
have owned 6,000 acres during the last 5 years.” But that is ex- 
actly what they do under the present farm bill. No; they said to 
each farmer, “You can homestead 160 acres, no more.” Why should 
not Congress distribute the American-consumed part of the crop 
among the different cotton-growing families on the same basis, 
or five bales to the family, provided the family grows five bales? 

This will encourage the plantation owner to put his tenants 
back on his farm, as each tenant will get his five-bale allotment. 
The plantation owner will be benefited, as he will get his customary 
rental—one-fourth if an ordinary renter; one-half if a sharecropper. 
Therefore the plan will be fair to the little farmer and fair to 
the big farmer. It will be fair to the Government, because the 
taxpayers will be relieved of more than one-half million families 
now on W. P. A. pay rolls as they are placed back on the farms, 
and now costing the Government $200,000,000 a year. This will give 
the southern cotton-growing families purchasing power to buy 
fruits of the States of Washington, California, and New York; to 
buy dairy products of Wisconsin and New England; to buy wheat 
of the Great Plains. It will give them purchasing power to buy the 
products of our factories, as clothing, mattresses, blankets, bed- 
sheets, farming implements, automobiles, and trucks. 

Many of those trying to give farm relief have lost sight of the 
human equation of the cotton problem. They are so concerned 
with the number of acres that they have no time and little 
thought for the number of families who are being lost in the 
shuffie of allotments. 

President Roosevelt did not consider production or anything 
else except human need when he called on the Congress to “put 
a floor under the income of wage earners” through enactment of 
a minimum-wage, maximum-hour law. So, let us again consider 
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of America. Perhaps that small percentage of the farming lands 
in the rich river-bottom areas could produce sufficient cotton for 
all our needs through intensive power cultivation. But more than 
2,000,000 Southern families deserve the right to make their own 
living. They are already with us. Birth control will not solve 
their immediate problem. Today’s problem must be met today. 
The five-bale parity plan would put a fixed floor under the in- 
come of every cotton-growing family; it would provide work in pri- 
vate enterprise for thousands now groveling in politically made 
work which in a large part must necessarily be a sham so far as 
actual achievement is concerned. 

We of the cotton South who are working toward enactment of 
this plan into law ask you to join us in calling upon the Presi- 
dent and the Congress merely to do for Southern cotton-growing 
families what they have done for wage earners in manufacturing 
and for the unemployed who have been given places on the 
W. P. A. pay rolls, the right to work and to a living wage as a 
reward. 

We call upon you cotton farmers to rise up and demand your 
rights; to express yourselves as free citizens and not sit in tongue- 
tied fear of political bossism; to step forth as stalwart sentries at 
the post of duty designated for the pioneer husbandmen by 
Thomas Jefferson—defenders of human freedom on this earth of 
“government of the people, by the people, and for the people.” 

We call upon every patriotic southerner to join us in a move- 
ment that will put the underprivileged classes of our southland 
on a plane of equality with other American groups, and that will 
fit them for larger contributions to national prosperity and progress. 


The Works Progress Administration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 21 (legislative day of Monday, February 
20), 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. CLAUDE PEPPER, OF FLORIDA, 
JANUARY 21, 1939 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an address delivered over the 
radio on Saturday, January 21, by the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. Pepper]. His topic was the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


My friends, you know that the Senate is now determining the 
amount to be appropriated by the Federal Government for the 
support of the work relief program between now and the 30th of 
June, the remainder of this fiscal year. The President, after con- 
sultations with the W. P. A. Administrator, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and other informed and careful advisors, recommended to 
the Congress the provision of $875,000,000 for this purpose. The 
chairman of the Appropriations subcommittee in the House of 
Representatives declined even to introduce the bill providing for 
the amount the President requested-—$875,000,000—but introduced 
a bill providing for only $725,000,000. The House Appropriations 
Committee approved this figure, which meant a reduction of 
$150,000,000 in the current rate of Federal expenditure for the 
work relief program. The matter was handled in such a way that 
the House of Representatives approved this $150,000,000 cut with- 
out a record vote. Thus, a bill providing for $725,000,000 instead 
- —— as the President recommended, has come to the 

nate. 

There are two ideas about the matter of the Government help- 
ing the people to better their condition. One idea was expressed 
in 1932 by the Honorable Merle Thorpe, editor of the Nation’s 
Business, and at that time assistant director of President Hoover’s 
organization on unemployment relief. Mr. Thorpe said: “When 
England first began to take care of the unemployed, she, like 
Rome, had no idea that it would lead to the dole. England, as 
we are doing today in the United States, developed a sloppy 
sentimentalism that the Government should care for its people. 

“When old-age pensions were adopted, England took the first 
step to destroy the foundations of thrift. Labor exchanges and 
unemployment insurance were then introduced, on the idiotic idea 
that it was the duty of the Government to find its citizens work.” 

The American people in the election of 1932 repudiated that idea, 
and the government that believed in that attitude of indifference 
to the suffering of its people. 

Suppose we look for a bit at the history of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s effort since 1932 to alleviate the widespread distress in this 
country following in the wake of the depression. In 1932 the Re- 
publican administration created the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
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poration to make loans to private business and to States and 
municipalities for relief purposes. Between the creation of this 
act in July 1932, and the first of January 1933, $80,000,000 alto- 
gether was disbursed for relief purposes. That amount was ap- 
proximately the same that the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
of Hoover days loaned to Hon. Charles Dawes and his bank in the 
city of Chicago. In May 1933 President Roosevelt caused the crea- 
tion of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, which ad- 
ministered outright Federal relief grants under a scheme of part- 
nership with other Government units. This was our first experi- 
ence with the huge problem of aid to the unemployed and relief to 
the impoverished. 

The program, being new and we being without experience in its 
operation, contained, naturally, many defects, although it definitely 
began to put money into circulation and to give succor to people 
in a way that immeasurably diminished the tragic shock of those 
sad days. In November 1933, the Civil Works Administration was 
created, under which the Federal Government undertook directly 
a@ program of public works in which the workers were hired directly 
by the Government; work was given to the unemployed at fixed 
wages and not on a needs basis. This program, at its peak, gave 
employment to 4,200,000 persons, roughly one-half of whom were 
taken directly from the relief rolls. Ninety percent of the cost of 
this program was borne by the Federal Government. We were 
learning something about work for the unemployed, and we had 
learned by these experimentations that a large variety of useful 
projects could be operated with unemployed labor which would 
not compete with private business, would give jobs to those who 
had a right to work, and give to the public a purchasing power 
that would move the whole economic machine toward a greater 
prosperity. 

The C. W. A. program gave way again in 1934, and early 1935, 
to the revived F. E. R. A., which subsidized the State-relief and 
work-relief organizations and directly carried on a Federal con- 
struction and public-works program. This program, in addition to 
affording employment to the needy, also provided direct relief to 
many not engaged in the work program. Finally, in the spring of 
1935, Congress provided for the Works Progress Administration, 
which discontinued entirely any direct relief and provided relief 
only in the way of a works program which gave opportunity for 
employment. The 1935 appropriation for the entire works program 
was four and one-half billion dollars; in 1936, two and one-quarter 
billion dollars; in 1937, one and three-quarter billion dollars: about 
the same amount in 1938. 

The President’s recommendation contemplates an expenditure 
for the next 6 months approximately the same amount that was 
spent for the program during the last 6 months. The House has 
proposed to reduce that amount by $150,000,000. 

Under the present W. P. A. program, therefore, all direct relief 
and all relief which is not covered by the employment program 
of the Federal Government is left upon the shoulders of the States 
and the political subdivisions thereof. I know there is no city 
or county official hearing my voice who will not attest that the 
burden that the local governments are now carrying is all they 
can bear, and most of them are wondering how much longer they 
are going to be able to continue to do what they are now doing, 
because it will be remembered that the depression lasted from 
1929 until 1933 when the entire load of relief was carried by the 
States and their political subdivisions without any help from the 
Federal Government, thereby running them into a great debt, and 
in many many cases straining their fiscal strength to the utmost. 

There are now employed upon the W. P. A. program approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 persons. It comes from reliable sources that even 
now the Federal Government is giving direct employment to only 
approximately 27 percent of the 11,000,000 unemployed of this 
country. It is a matter of common knowledge that every year 
approximately 500,000 new workers come into working age. That 
means that since Roosevelt took office, approximately 6 years, about 
3,000,000 new workers have grown into the workers’ field. There- 
fore, it might be said that every job that the Federal Government 
is now providing has been taken by a new worker who was not a 
worker in 1933 when we had approximately 15,000,000 unemployed. 
You can see, therefore, how little we have been able to do in 
— the number of unemployed who were unemployed in 

33. 

Another fact commonly overlooked is the number of workers 
every year thrown out of employment by improvement in the use 
of machinery and mechanical devices. It is estimated that in 1938 
at least 10 percent fewer men were required to turn out the same 
quantity of goods in America as in 1929. Or, put another way, had 
it not been for technological improvement between 1929 and 
1938, at least 1,000,000 more workers would have been required 
than were employed to produce the national income of 1938. If 
we take into consideration the number of new workers growing 
into working age every year and the number of workers being 
displaced from jobs every year by mechanical improvement, our 
national income in 1939 would have to be one-quarter again as 
high as it was in 1929 to give the same number of people work 
as were employed in 1929. 

I wonder how seriously those who are so loud in their demand 
for a reduction in the appropriation have regarded the problem, 
how adequately do they think that even the amount the Presi- 
dent has recommended is taking care of the needs of the country. 
The truth is—and all of these figures were given in evidence 
before the Senate committee—that there are 750,000 people in 
the United States certified by the public-welfare agency of their 
own county and community as being in sore need of work relief, 
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who are not even now, and will not be if the amount the Presi- 
dent recommended is adopted, able to get a W. P. A. job. In addi- 
tion to that, under the existing rules of the W. P. A. on account 
of the limited funds now available, no farmer who receives any 
benefit, even a $50 loan from a Federal farm aid agency, is eligi- 
ble for W. P. A. work. That cuts off at least another 100,000 
who actually need a job and can’t get it because funds are not 
available. 

There are 1,640,000 people over 65, every one of whom is receiving 
from Social Security benefits less than he or she would receive from 
minimum W. P. A. wages. There are in addition 256,000 mothers 
with dependent children, reaching a total of 630,000 children, and 
every one of these mothers usually also receives a lesser amount than 
the minimum W. P. A. wage. There are 1,520,000 families, represent- 
ing five or six million people altogether, who are receiving direct 
relief from the States and their political subdivisions, in every case 
in an amount less than the minimum found by the W. P. A. to be 
necessary for a bare sustenance. There are at least 750,000 farmers 
whose annual income is less than that found by the W. P. A. to be 
necessary for a meager livelihood. It, therefore, makes us who know 
these facts unable to understand the reasoning of those who arbi- 
trarily demand that even the present rate of Federal assistance 
through work relief be diminished by $150,000,000 in the next 6 
months. 

The effect of that reduction would be to throw out of employ- 
ment—to put altogether in most cases without means of a liveli- 
hood—200,000 persons in January, 200,000 more in February, 200,000 
more in March, 200,000 more in April, 200,000 more in May, and the 
same number in June. In my State of Florida, for example, that 
would mean that between now and June the number on the W. P. A. 
should be reduced from 52,400 by 19,600, a total reduction of 37 
percent, and there will be corresponding reductions throughout the 
whole country. 

All of us will remember that nearly every one of those persons 
has been largely for years making a bare living and has had no 
opportunity to accumulate savings. Who is going to give a job to 
those 200,000 people each month that the opposition proposes to 
cut off? How are the States and their political subdivisions going 
to provide for these additional unemployed that the opposition 
proposes to throw in their laps? Who can measure the cost in 
human suffering, in blighted lives, in premature death, from under- 
nourishment, or ill care that that contribution to economy which 
some of our friends so ably want to make to America? At a time 
when America needs the producing capacity, the earning, the cre- 
ative effort of every one of those men and women the opposition 
proposes to make them derelict in their own country. 

Our experience over the last 6 years has indicated that these 
Federal contributions are not charity. When we give a job to an 
unemployed man we don’t help him any more than we help the 
merchant with whom he spends the money he gets from his job. 
The whole economic system derives as much as that man does from 
the benefit of what he receives and, in addition, our economy is 
enriched by the work he does. All over this Nation public build- 
ings, highways, streets, airports, recreational facilities, water and 
drainage systems, flood- and erosion-control work, conservation ac- 
tivities, such as reforestation and the like, stand out to sustain the 
statement of Fortune Magazine, the magazine of business, in Oc- 
tober 1937, that, on the whole, the W. P. A. “functions with an 
efficiency of which any industrialist could be proud.” 

It seems now that we have had enough experience with the gen- 
eral beneficial effects of a public investment program to leave no 
doubt in anyone’s mind of not only the necessity, but the desir- 
ability of such a policy. We started investigating because the 
spending we have been doing, as the President pointed out, is an 
investment the way fertilizer under a crop is an investment. In 
1933 and 1934 and 1935 and 1936, and the early part of 1937, we 
had a prosperity that compared favorably with that of 1929 and 
many of the large corporations of this country made more money 
than they made in the boom year—1929, under the pressure of 
those who make the same argument that the opposition is now 
making, the argument of economy and lower Federal participa- 
tion in the recovery program. We stopped our spending, or in- 
vestment program, sharply in 1937, and in the summer we dropped 
into the abyss of a recession almost as severe as the depression of 
1932, and we stayed in the trough of that recession until in the 
spring of 1938. The courage of President Roosevelt, and the policy 
that he had demonstrated, reasserted themselves and the Federal 
effort was revived and now it has borne fruit again, for the se- 
curities listed upon the stock exchange alone have increased since 
that Federal appropriation of the spring of 1938 at least three 
times more than the entire Federal appropriation. In fact, the 
Federal debt has been increased a total of $18,000,000,000 since this 
administration took office, but at the same time, and as a direct 
result of that debt, the American people are making a total income 
this year of $70,000,000,000, when in 1932 they made only about 
$38,000,000,000. 

Roger Babson on October 28 last said: “Business in the United 
States is surging ahead. There is no longer any doubt about the 
present recovery.” 

How can anyone miss the causal connection between this Federal 
activity and the ensuing economic improvement? Now, our friends 
of the opposition, while they talk about business confidence being 
desirable, want to destroy business confidence by cutting off busi- 
ness’ customers. 

It is like old Benjamin Franklin said about honesty—this is the 
best policy. They, therefore, who look to their selfish interests, to 
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the prosperity of their country, the welfare of everybody, not even 
to speak of a tragic, dismal future of those whose very lives may be 
shattered by what we do in this measure cannot, I believe, refuse to 
support the President in the salutary recommendation he has made. 


America’s Place in the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLYDE M. REED 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 21 (legislative day of Monday, February 
20), 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. GERALD P. NYE, OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
FEBRUARY 18, 1939 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the REecorp an address delivered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Dakota [Mr. NYE] before the 
Saturday Discussion Club, National Republican Club, at New 
York City on Saturday, February 18, 1939. The subject of the 
address is Our Place in the World. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 


printed in the REcorp, as follows: 


Shall we be a policeman for all the world? Shall we strive to 
inflict upon others our theories and wishes as to what govern- 
ment ought to be the world over? Shall we ridicule the economic 
practices of others? If it be our choice to be and do these things, 
then what of our proven ability, or lack of ability, as a policeman? 
How well prepared are we to demonstrate that ours is the only form 
of government that lends itself to the needs and interests of 
people the world over? How successful have been our own eco- 
nomic practices that we should want to inflict them upon others? 

All these questions, and many more, suggest themselves when 
we lend ourselves to a discussion of our American place in the 
world. But for my purpose today one question stands out more 
invitingly than any other—what of Republican responsibility and 
opportunity as respects our place as a nation in the world? 

Certain is one thing—America’s place in the world is in a very 
definite and large way dependent upon her own strength of mind 
and body. A sick nation can hardly expect to afford a world 
leadership or worthy example. We may preach, make faces, throw 
our money around, bluff, and bluster, but so long as we suffer 
our present economic illness it is hardly likely that we shall be 
taken seriously abroad. 

PUT OUR OWN HOUSE IN ORDER 

If ever we are wanting a place of leadership and influence, the 
kind that wins good faith and confidence, we must have our own 
house in such order as will inspire and give us firm foundation 
from which to do our speaking. To talk boldly to the world, to 
get into the middle of the world’s embroilments may serve the 
immediate purposes of some people insofar as it takes the popular 
mind off failure at home. But it can only invite a condition of 
added decay, injury, and illness at home that hasn’t responded 
to the remedies that have been administered, even though they 
have been the most costly prescriptions civilization has known. 
In a word, we will do well, it seems to me, to confine ourselves 
for the moment to correcting our own ills, to saving our own 
democracy rather than soliciting the trouble to come from any 
move to police and doctor the world. 

I think our country has never had a more difficult task than 
the one at hand. And it worries me more than a little to observe 
how large is the will to criticize what is being done with the ex- 
press purpose of meeting the task, and how rare is the seeming 
ability of these critics to meet the challenge with constructive 
means to substitute for the plans and efforts that have failed. 

GOVERNMENT MUST CONTINUE HELP 

While I am ready to agree that there is lack of confidence by 
business in government, that this definitely retards recovery, I 
am completely without patience with those who proclaim that all 
that is necessary to put the country on its feet is for the Gov- 
ernment to quit trying to help improve the situation and let our 
economic order find its own level. I might have some sympathy 
for this theory if only I didn’t know that those who preach it 
would not want to give up many of the advantages that govern- 
ment and law has given them and under which they have pros- 
pered in other days, and under which some of them prosper even 
today. 

It > idle to talk of what is wrong without offering a means of 
correction. The Republican Party may conclude that victory in 
1940 is dependent only upon the President’s will to continue losing 
his temper and continuing failure of his administration. That 
might win. But dependence upon any such negative course would 
drive me quickly to the conclusion that the Republican Party “ain't 
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goin’ no place in 1940.” The American people not only want action 
but they need it desperately. 

What kind of action is it the people want? More Government 
in business? More Government tinkering with wheat acres and the 
lives of little pigs? More Government spending? Not at all. 
What is wanted is Government action which will let the people 
enjoy the resources of the Nation and the fruits of honest toil in 
production. 

RELIEF FROM RELIEF NEEDED 

What kind of action is it the people want? A primary desire is 
for relief from relief. This desire is common to people off relief 
and most people on relief, all of whom thoroughly dislike seeing a 
Government trying to meet an emergency of need by many through 
programs which too frequently ignore the needs of the truly deserv- 
ing, while many others enjoy, on relief or in administration of 
relief, a grander standard of living than ever was their lot under 
the most prosperous conditions the Nation has known. Relief from 
relief does not require abandonment of governmental help to those 
who find themselves up against difficulties which they had no hand 
in inviting. It does require a weeding-out process that will let 
fewer Federal dollars meet actual needs and send thousands into 
positions where they can at least know that they must try to help 
themselves. 

There are fields in which the Government might operate in a way 
that would bring a quick and lasting recovery into every occupa- 
tion, afford tremendous relief from relief, and restore security and 
contentment in those places where despair now holds sway in 
spite of 5 years of Government spending in the name of accom- 
plishment of desirable results. 

BUILD A HEALTHY AGRICULTURE 


To me it has always appeared that a healthy agricultural indus- 
try was basic to an economic state that would serve well the in- 
terests of business, capital, and labor. American agriculture hasn’t 
known prosperity in many years. This administration has declared 
its purpose to correct this disparity directly involving a third of 
our population. Its efforts have failed miserably. Today finds 
the farmer exceedingly weary of the New Deal agricultural pro- 
gram, sick to death of the control program. 

AMERICAN PRICE FOR FARM PRODUCTS 


The thunder of farm disapproval rolls heavier every hour. The 
counting of the votes of last November in the farm States reveals 
only in part the degree of protest existing. But this protest is not 
demanding abandonment of Government assistance to agriculture. 
Instead, it is requiring an adoption of policy that will go directly 
to the heart of the trouble and afford a price for farm products 
that will represent the cost of producing them. An American price 
for farm products consumed in America is not more than our farm 
people have a right to expect. It is the least that ought to be given 
them. There ought to be adoption of the pending cost of produc- 
tion program in substitution of the existing acreage control policy 
which has had no tendency to improve farm prices, and this in 
spite of the millions that Government has poured into the cause. 

Our policies should be predicated primarily on what is the best 
for the United States. The effect on the remainder of the world 
should be a secondary consideration. In that way we shall best 
serve world civilization, for I am convinced that our greatest con- 
tribution to the welfare of mankind and to future generations is 
to preserve intact our way of life and our democracy. We will do 
well to afford a substantial plan for agriculture in our economy. 


TRADE TREATIES HURT FARMER 


This thought inspires me to say a few words about our recipro- 
cal-trade program. This program has been hailed by the Roose- 
velt administration as one of the greatest contributions to a peace- 
ful solution of the world’s troubles, as “a great cornerstone for the 
edifice of peace.” 

If the reciprocal-trade program held out the promise of dimin- 
ishing the prospects of war in the world—if it could be demon- 
strated that actually it did contribute to keeping the world at 
peace—then it might be worth while despite its unfavorable im- 
pact on American agriculture and industry and its disruptive ef- 
fects on our national economy. 

But the record does not offer evidence to sustain the high 
claims made for this program as an instrument of promoting peace. 
This Government has pursued the reciprocal-trade program un- 
ceasingly now since its first enactment in 1934. It has had a trial 
of almost 5 years. Negotiations have been carried on with a score 
of nations. All the world has been informed of the nature and 
methods of such an undertaking. Surely if there is inherent in 
this program forces which make for peace they should by now be 
apparent in measurable form. 

But what do we find? Instead of war being more remote in 
the world, we find that it is far more imminent today than it was 
in 1934. One need not demonstrate that contention with specific 
incidents. It is apparent daily in our national life and in every 
country in the world. Virtually the entire time of the present 
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session of Congress has been devoted to a discussion of war and | 
preparation for war. Congress now is being asked to appropriate | 


for national defense a sum more than twice that spent for na- 


tional defense by this country 4 years ago. In greater degree the 


same story is true of all of the major countries of the world. 
During the life of the reciprocal-trade program we have seen the 
ges armaments race of all history, with our country a party 
oO it. 

The reciprocal-trade program has done positive injury to the 
American farmer. While the farmer is asked by his own Govern- 
ment to reduce his production to the requirements of American 
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consumers, he has had to watch the same Government bringing 
him new competition. Imports coming from Canada for in- 
stance, imports in competition with the American farmer, are 
permitted in the name of helping Canadian farmers to buy Michi- 
gan automobiles, thus aiding business and labor. But what of 
the American farmer who by reason of the Canadian competition 
loses his own market and ability to buy the same product of 
the automobile manufacturer? 
GIVE AMERICAN FARMER AMERICAN MARKET 

Preservation of an expanded American market for the American 
farmer is the greatest contribution which this or any other 
administration can make toward stabilizing our economic life. 
No longer is the foreign market the hope of the American farmer. 
His hope is an enlarge?! domestic market protected against the 
low-cost producers abr! 

Instead of worrying about increasing the standard of living 
abroad we should set ourselves to work to increase the standard of 
living in America through increased consumption and new in- 
dustrial uses for American farm products. The very least to which 
the American farmer is entitled is the American market. Let him 
have that, and we shall have started down the road to economic 
recovery—because increased purchasing power on the farm means 
employment for workers in the cities—and once we achieve eco- 
nomic recovery we need not worry about the future of our civiliza- 
tion or institutions, irrespective of what happens in other parts 
of the world. 

COMFORTABLE STANDARD FOR AGED 

Let America have a healthy agricultural industry and see how 
fast the wheels of other industries will start turning. Add to this 
a@ reasonable governmental assistance to the aged, such as will let 
the aged enjoy a comfortable standard of living, and we shall have 
@ condition at home that can be disturbed or destroyed only as we 
shall be caused to cast our fortunes into a mad world jackpot. 


THE ROAD TO WAR 


There is a greater need today for calm, clear thinking about our 
country’s relationship to the remainder of the world than on any 
other subject. In the event that the dreaded second world war 
should come, what we do now is far more crucial than what we do 
after the conflict commences. If we are to be spared the agony 
and devastation of participation in another war, the policies now 
being formulated will achieve that merciful end. If we are to be 
plunged into that war, it will be likewise because of what is 
done now. 

This is so clearly demonstrated in retrospect by the years from 
1914 to 1917 that it should require no argument. Those years are 
a story of a nation drifting into deepening entanglements with a 
European conflict with which it had originally little direct concern 
and finally into that struggle. No single action was responsible for 
American involvement in the World War. Rather, it was the cumu- 
lative force of a long series of day-by-day actions, each establishing 
precedents for those that were to follow and each bringing involve- 
ment closer. 

With that frightful experience still fresh in our minds, it is 
amazing that so many persons, in high and low places, should 
forget the lesson of 1914 to 1917. Yet today that lesson has been 
forgotten by the very men and women who best should remember 
it. Steps are being taken, policies are being inaugurated, prece- 
dents established today that in large degree parallel the “road to 
war” which America trod only a little more than 20 years ago. 

In the thunder of angry and emotional oratory—amidst high- 
sounding but vague words which make for confusion—between 
seemingly contradictory policies, punctuated by incidents of official 
secrecy—all of which constitute the backdrop of the Washington 
scene today—it appears that this country has no foreign policy, 
except that of drift and day-to-day expediency divorced from 
realism. 

ALARMING FOREIGN POLICY 

Yet closer examination of the words and deeds of our Chicf 
Executive in the field of foreign affairs reveals a thread of policy 
which needs to be brought out into the strong sunlight of day. At 
times this policy is declared in generalities—at other times it is 
intimated. Nevertheless it has become sufficiently clear as to cause 
alarm and to demand a frank discussion of its soundness and 
its implications. 

EMOTION AND HYSTERIA 

This policy is based on the belief—fallacious and erroneous, in 
my opinion—that if there is another general war in Europe the 
involvement of this country in that confiict is inevitable—that 
there is nothing we can do—no step that we can take—that will 
save us from being sucked into such a war. This is a counsel of 
despair, generated by emotion and hysteria, without a basis of 
either fact or realistic appreciation of world affairs. 

Yet it is on the acceptance of this belief that there is predi- 
cated the contention that America must give aid and support to 
the democracies of Europe in difficulties with which we have no 
concern. It is the basis for the contention that this country 
should not undertake to observe a rigid neutrality but should take 
sides in words and deed among the quarreling nations of Europe 
and Asia. 

In other words, our policy appears to be that since our involve- 
ment in another war is inevitable, then we should do all in our 
power now to assist and support nations which in a future con- 
flict may be our allies in order to prevent such a war. Since this 
proposition is predicated on a theory that we are doomed to be 
participants in another war, whether we like it or not, it is 
argued that by pursuing a policy of cooperation and collaboration 
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with certain European nations we are not running any risk which 
does not now confront us. 

Such was the implication of President Roosevelt’s Chicago speech 
of October 1937 in which he pleaded for the support of this coun- 
try in a quarantine of the so-called aggressor nations of the 
world. More clearly it was the implication of the President’s 
message to Congress last month. In that address the President 
undertook to arouse the people of this country to a spirit of a 
holy war by an appeal to our desire to worship God according to 
the dictates of our conscience. 

“Storms from abroad,” asserted the President, “directly challenge 
three institutions indispensable to Americans now, as always. The 
first is religion. It is the source of the other two—democracy and 
international good faith.” 

Having thus laid down his theme, the President continued by 
saying: 

“There comes a time in the affairs of men when they must pre- 
pare to defend not their homes alone but the tenets of faith and 
humanity on which their churches, their governments, and their 
very civilization are founded. The defense of religion, of democ- 
racy, and of good faith among nations is all the same fight. To 
save one we must now make up our minds to Save all.” 

OUR RELIGIOUS FREEDOM NOT IMPERILED 


I deny emphatically that religious freedom in this country will 
be imperiled by whatever happens abroad. I deny that our democ- 
racy or our civilization is threatened by developments abroad s0 
long as we keep ourselves free from involvement in the quarrels of 
Europe. I assert with confidence that the greatest threat to Amer- 
ican democracy is to be found in policies which ultimately will 
have the effect of making us participants in the quarrels of Europe 
and in any war which should break out. 

COVER UP FAILURES AT HOME 


Reluctantly I am forced to the conclusion that the President by 
such utterances as those contained in his message to Congress is 
secking to draw a red herring across the trail of his failures in 
domestic policies. He is seeking by appeals to emotion to win 
support for a program which would be rejected by the common 
sense of men. Whatever the President’s motives, he is urging us 
to pursue a course which in the years to come may lead us to a 
disastrous end. 

Already do we find our leadership worked to a point where it 
permits no criticism of its foreign policy, if any. Critics of that 
policy are cast aside as “boobs” or “liars,” and are being referred to 
as profacists, prompted by partisan prejudices. Lest anyone think 
I am thus prompted when I declare my views concerning the direc- 
tion which the President is pursuing, permit me to quote from an 
editorial commenting on the President’s message to Congress which 
recently appeared in the Christian Century, a nondenominational 
religious periodical with a national circulation: 

“Here, we do not hesitate to say, is the most misleading and 
dangerous appeal made to the American people by a Chief Execu- 
tive in the history of the Republic,” this editorial said of the 
President’s message, “Misleading, because the entire argument 
rests on the premise of an impending attack by the totalitarian 
states on the democracies of this hemisphere. Such a prospect, 
except to a fevered imagination, is fantastic. Not even the military 
and naval men, with all their clamor for more armaments, believe 
there is the slightest danger of such an invasion in any perceivable 
future. A rudimentary knowledge of the difficulties in which Hitler 
and Mussolini are involved in Europe, or of the trouble which the 
Japanese are having in trying to chew what they have already 
bitten off in China, should set at rest fear of an impending attack 
either on this Nation cr on the other American Republics.” 

HYSTERICAL URGE DELIBERATE 

“But this appeal,” the editorial from the Christian Century con- 
tinued, “not only rests on a fictitious premise, it is dangerous—dia- 
bolically dangerous—in its attempt to rouse religious passion. The 
President has done this deliberately, with his eyes open, and as a 
means of destroying the sober, calm judgment of the American 
people. Knowing that there would be opposition to the gigantic 
armament program which he desires, he has deliberately sought to 
divert the whole matter out of the realm of rational discussion into 
a realm of emotional ferment where men can be swayed to impulsive 
action by being frightened with the cry, ‘Your religion is at stake!’” 

WISE LEADERSHIP CAN AVOID WAR 

Of course, it is fantastic, as this editor wrote, to say that this 
country is in danger of an impending attack abroad. And it is Just 
as fantastic to contend that this country cannot keep out of another 
war if its people are determined to do so and if our Government pur- 
sues a course of caution and wisdom. 

We now know that had our people been alive to the danger con- 
fronting them at the beginning cof the World War that we could 
have avoided actions which subsequently led to our involvement in 
that conflict. We now know that we fought in vain to make the 
world safe for democracy and that that high ideal has become a term 
of mockery. 

We now also know that trade in munitions of war and the loans 
we made to the Allies were the first fatal steps along the road 
which led this country into the World War. Those events marked 
the turning of the road away from the first neutrality proclamation 
of President Wilson in which he warned the country against taking 
sides. If only President Wilson had adhered to and had given 
practical application to that declaration, we could have escaped 
participation in the conflict. 

The knowledge of what happened between 1914 and 1917 should 
forearm us against the dangers which overwhelmed us in those 
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earlier years. Because of that experience, we should now be able 
to steer a course that would avoid the whirlpools which sucked us 
into war some 20 years ago. Add to that realistic appreciation that 
those who threaten war in Europe are facing eastward and not 
teward the west and us. 


WAR MEANS END FOR AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS 


These factors, along with our geographic isolation, makes it 
ridiculous to talk about this Nation facing an impending threat, 
either of actual invasion or to its institutions from beyond our 
borders, unless we deliberately ally ourselves with the affairs of 
Europe. It must be obvious that participation in another war by 
this country would mean the end of those American institutions 
of liberty and freedom for which we now are being urged to fight. 

Despite the lessons of our experience, we now find the President 
insisting that we must cooperate economically with one group of 
nations threatened with war while he heaps reproaches and odium 
on the opposing group of nations. More amazingly, he invokes the 
need of providing employment for our jobless as one reason for such 
cooperation, as he did in justification of his promotion of secret 
assistance given France in the purchase of airplanes in this country. 
I express my amazement advisedly, because none has stated the 
danger involved in such action more cogently than did President 
Roosevelt less than 3 years ago in an address at Chautauqua, N. Y. 


PROFIT FROM WAR MOVES PRESIDENT 


“If war should break out again in another continent,” the Presi- 
dent said on that occasion, “let us not blink the fact that we would 
find in this country thousands of Americans who, seeking imme- 
diate riches—fool’s gold—would attempt to break down or evade our 
neutrality. 

“They would tell you—and unfortunately their views would get 
wide publicity—that if they could produce and ship this or that 
and the other article to belligerent nations the unemployed of 
America would all find work. They would tell you that if they 
could extend credit to warring nations that credit would be used in 
the United States to build homes and factories and pay our debts. 
They would tell you that America once more would capture the trade 
of the world.” 

And on that day also, President Roosevelt declared that “we can 
keep out of war if those who watch and decide have a sufficiently 
detailed understanding of international affairs to make certain that 
the small decisions of each day do not lead toward war and, at 
the same time, they possess the courage to say ‘No’ to those who 
selfishly or unwisely would let us go to war.” 

Great, indeed, is the distance which Mr. Roosevelt has traveled 
from the day he made that address to his recent press conference 
in which he defended cooperation with France in the purchase of 
airplanes here as a means of putting people to work in idle factories. 
Like President Wilson he has forgotten the fundamental sound- 
ness of being neutral in thought as well as in action. 

These hours cry out for an alertness on the part of Americans if 
our country is to retain a substantial position in the world. The 
cry is for America to confine herself to a mind-our-own-business 
policy. And we've so much business to mind here at home if we’ve 
a care about saving the things we prize. And since there is such 
will on the part of present-day leadership to assume that the people 
are quite content with the direction that leadership is affording, 
there ought to be loud expression of voice by the fathers and 
mothers of this land who too silently pray that things are not what 
they seem to be. 
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Tuesday, February 21 (legislative day of Monday, February 
20), 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. HENRY F. ASHURST, OF ARIZONA, JANUARY 
11, 1939 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to print in the Appendix of the Recorp the speech delivered 
by me at the testimonal dinner in honor of Hon. Homer 
Cummings on January 11, 1939. 

There being no objection, the speech was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. Toastmaster, ladies, and gentlemen, the famous English 
poet Alexander Pope, in his Odyssey of Homer, wrote a couplet: 

“True friendship’s laws are by this rule express’d, 
Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest.” 

This same poet, in Book II of his Satires, wrote: 

“For I, who hold sage Homer’s rule the best, 
Welcome the coming, speed the going guest.” 
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Had our erudite and affable toastmaster been permitted to be 
present when the divine afflatus was inspiring the poet, doubtless 
our toastmaster would have suggested that it be written: 

“Welcome the coming, feed the going guest.” 

Personally, I am much in favor of postprandial orations, that is, 
after-dinner speeches. They are islands of relaxation and com- 
radeship anchored in life’s wild and wasteful ocean and are 
pleasant interludes amidst the clashes of the hustings, the court, 
the forum, and the absorbing pursuits of commercial and indus- 

jal life. 

O Occasboss such as this afford a serene atmosphere where delicate 
fancy, historical allusion, and beautiful words are permitted to 
form the staple of public utterance, and the speeches are intended 
neither to threaten, challenge, nor to rebuke. 

Although postprandial oratory is generally supposed to be too 
glamorous to be of substance, the truth is that many of the 
brightest, wittiest, and wisest sayings of our times have been 
engendered amid the incense of fragrant cigars and the aroma of 
café noir. Poets, artists, philosophers, statesmen, scientists, novel- 
ists, and men noted for their brilliant wit and delightful humor 
have given to the world some of their best utterances at public 
dinners. 

If a student of astronomy, whose vigils are devoted to a study of 
the magnitudes, motions, and distances of stars and planets in 
celestial space, were asked to describe in a single speech, the rela- 
tion of the sun to our solar system, the student would stand amazed 
at the immensity of his task. 

Not less immense would be the task of the speaker who in a single 
speech attempted to describe the relation of the Attorney General’s 
Department to American justice. 

Mr. Cummings was inducted into the office of Attorney General 
with but few days—less than half a dozen—within which to orient 
himself and adjust his affairs before assuming his duties and he 
entered office at a time when doubt and fear, twin specters of evil, 
had seized millions of persons; but quietly, unobtrusively, capably, 
he selected a staff for his Department, gave the staff his confidence 
and support, and in my opinion one of the reasons for his success is 
that he has always been willing to submit himself to the crucible of 
self-correction which comes, and comes only, from associating with 
other men. 

This occasion would seem to invite a speaker to discuss, in some 
detail, the vast and important labors and achievements of Mr. 
Cummings as Attorney General, but even to enumerate the various 
reforms and accomplishments of the Department of Justice, under 
his leadership would be to stretch this address beyond the polite 
limits of a banquet speech. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, the total expenditures 
of the Federal Government, including relief, were $7,691,287,108. 
The expense of the judicial branch of the Government—that is to 
say, the energies and operations of our Federal courts—was only 
$9,500,000, which means that the cost of the judicial branch of our 
Government for that fiscal year was only one-eighth of 1 percent 
of the cost of our Federal establishment. 

Not the least in importance of the arduous labors of Attorney 
General Cummings was his formulation and advocacy of the anti- 
gangster or anticrime laws passed during the Seventy-third, Seventy- 
fourth, and Seventy-fifth Congresses, and I would be wholly lacking 
in grace if I failed to note the able support given to these bills by 
Representative SumMNeErs of Texas, chairman of the House Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Superlatives in speech are usually evidences of a weary man or 
sometimes an indolent man who does not seek a more nearly exact 
medium of expression. Nevertheless I choose to employ superlatives, 
because they are required truly to delineate and set forth the 
achievements of General Cummings and his staff, with particular 
reference to the energics of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, in 
coping with professional criminals. 

When Mr. Cummings was inducted into the office of Attorney Gen- 
eral he made a careful study of the character and attainments of 
Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, and I say advisedly that Mr. Cummings exhib- 
ited courage and foresight in retaining Mr. Hoover as Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, that is to say, chief of the G-men, 
and he gave Mr. Hoover encouragement and assistance. Arguments 
were made to General Cummings to try to induce him not to retain 
Mr. Hoover’s services, but Mr. Cummings, with a judgment and a 
foresight almost telepathic, retained Mr. Hoover and the judgment 
and sagacity of Mr. Cummings have been vindicated. 

Many persons of a speculative turn of mind have wondered 
whether Mr. Cummings was a right-winger or a left-winger—on 
that subject. I have no information—but being himself consider- 
able of a philosopher, he probably came to the conclusion that a 
bird cannot fly with two right wings any more than a bird can fly 
with two left wings, therefore as a public official, he turned neither 
to the right nor to the left but went straight forward. 

In bygone days there was a prominent pugilist named John L. 
Sullivan, one of the most successful pugilists America ever pro- 
duced. Fifty years ago he was one of the most noted men in the 
world; today his name is nothing but a gorgeous reminiscence. In 
Mr. Sullivan’s decline when the nymphs of his noonday had gone 
and the shadows of twilight gathered about him, he was asked the 
question as to what particular feature he ascribed his dazzling 
success in the prize ring, and he instantly replied, “I never took a 
backward step.” 

So Attorney General Cummings turned neither to the right nor 
to the left and never took a backward step. 

Another reason for his success is that he understands the 
foundations and the framework of the Constitution; realizes 
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that it was written neither on rubber nor on brass and that, while 
written on parchment, it was also written in the inborn, invin- 
cible, ineradicable sentiments and aspirations of men who love 
liberty under the aegis of the law. 

He realized that it was intended to implement and aid the law 
in protecting and defending the rights and immunities of free 
men, an instrument to give the law the scope and opportunity 
to cope with the ruthless cunning of chicanery and, above all, 
that the Constitution was not written to debilitate or enfeeble 
the Nation, reject the fruits of the discoveries of science, or to 
stop or stay America’s dramatic march onward and upward for 
good in the affairs of her citizens. 

In an era when vituperation and calumny are largely the stock 
in trade of political warfare, Mr. Cummings, instead of permitting 
his temper to become caustically embrittled, carried himself with 
dignity of demeanor and constant propriety of speech. 

No public official in our time ever held the standard of respon- 
sibility higher than he. Neither friend nor enemy nor ambition 
nor praise nor censure could swerve him from the path of duty. 
He made no bargains. 

No Department of Justice existed in our Government prior to the 
year 1870, although, of course, there had been an Attorney General- 
ship since 1789, and this Department of Justice has grown from 
meager and slender facilities and equipment into a department of 
enormous importance and responsibility, until it stands today the 
strong citadel and tower of defense of the inviolable rights of a 
free people, a barrier alike against the frenzied onslaught of faction 
and the insidious encroachment of privilege. 

In conclusion, this occasion affords me the opportunity to say 
to General Cummings what I believe is in the heart of every 
person here present, namely, that we have never wavered in our 
admiration and affection for you, and we all feel that the Fates 
treated us kindly in making us your contemporaries and your 
friends. 





National Defense and Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 21, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. CARL HINSHAW, OF CALIFORNIA, 
FEBRUARY 18, 1939 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address deliv- 
ered by me over the radio last Saturday: 


Here in Washington, and all up and down the Atlantic coast, it is 
now a quarter to eleven—getting on toward midnight. 

In New Orleans, St. Louis, Chicago, and throughout the great 
Mississippi Valley it is a quarter to ten. 

In the Rocky Mountain States it is a quarter to nine, while out 
on the Pacific coast—in California, Oregon, and Washington—it is 
a quarter to eight. The sun set on our Pacific shores just a few 
minutes ago, while here in Washington it is an hour before mid- 
night. 

The difference in time from east coast to west is 3 hours—the 
distance is 3,000 miles—a thousand miles per hour, and that is the 
speed at which the earth’s surface moves at this latitude while the 
earth revolves on its axis. 

A thousand miles per hour is the speed at which the sunset moves 
around our part of the world—24,000 miles in 24 hours. 

Recently an Army plane made a coast-to-coast flight in 7 hours. 
Its average speed was 420 miles an hour—‘“loafing along,” as the 
pilot said. 

Shortly before that a plane in an uncontrolled power dive reached 
the terrific speed of probably 600 miles per hour—more than half 
as fast as the earth itself turns on its axis. Not long ago this speed 
was said to be impossible. 

How long will it be before a plane will be able to travel with 
the sunset at 1,000 miles per hour? 

It is startling demonstrations such as these that bring both 
courage and fear to the hearts of our people—for then do we 
realize how split-second fast are the modern weapons of offense 
and defense. 

But let us examine these things with sober thoughtfulness. 
What do they mean to us? Danger—yes; but not so dangerous as 
they might appear. 

Do you realize that while these little fighting pursuit ships can 
fly at terrific speed, there isn’t a bomber built anywhere in the 
world that can fly loaded more than 800 miles, locate its target, 
drop its bombs, and return to its base? Eight hundred miles is 
the bomber’s range. 

In order to damage the cities of the United States, a foreign 
power must establish an air base within 800 miles of our American 
cities—and what do you suppose we will be doing about that? 
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What do you think the House of Representatives just passed this 
military-defense bill for, authorizing the increase of our air force 
to 5,500 planes? ; 

Then let me point out something else. 

Do you fear that this country can be defeated from the air? 
Don’t worry. That is silly. All an enemy air force can do is to 
harrass the people. It can destroy much property and some lives 
with bombs but it can’t take and occupy the country. 

An enemy of the United States must have ships—transports and 
a navy big enough to guard them—in order to land on our shores 
n.illions of soldiers. And after it has landed them it must feed 
them and supply them with munitions. 

Friends, the best that the United States could do in the matter 
of transport in the World War, without an enemy ship on the 
high seas, was to transport an army of 3,000,000 fighting men to 
France and maintain them there. 

Even after our men arrived there with all the transport, and all 
the great navies of the world to guard them, was Germany beaten 
by force of arms alone? 

Not a shot was fired on German soil. Germany was not beaten 
by force of arms alone, she was starved into submission. Her 
people broken by starvation, children with rickets and tuberculosis, 
from undernourishment. Women gaunt and weary from hunger. 

What good food they had was given to her soldiers to give 
them strength to fight. Could her soldiers keep up good courage 
to go on with the fight when they knew their families at home 
were starving? 

Germany suffered for lack of food—not guns. 

Then look at Spain—little Spain, beset from all sides by the 
powerful military forces of Europe. Bombs destroyed her cities 
and killed some civilians. The troops of Franco, Hitler, and 
Mussolini drove in upon her—but hunger beset her people. 
Women and children are the real sufferers in Spain. 

Friends, from the stormy Atlantic to my home in sunny Cali- 
fornia, the United States of America, reasonably prepared for 
armed defense, will never be conquered by any foreign power. 
Why? Because we can’t be starved into submission. We can be 
damaged from the air, we can suffer loss of life, but our farmers 
will save America. 

I am for national defense as a guaranty of peace. I am for 
preparedness with planes and guns, a navy, and men, but the 
main line of our defense is our army of farmers. 

And right here I come to my point. 

What is this administration doing about our food supply? 

Talk about planes and guns and battleships and men, let’s have 
them, but what about our food supply? 

Bullets will make men die, but food, and only food, will keep men 
alive. 

The greatest living humanitarian, Herbert Hoover, knew this 
when he insisted that the Allies in the World War permit the ship- 
ment of foodstuffs to feed the starving women and children of Ger- 
many and Belgium. Could the Allies themselves have kept on with- 
out food from America? 

So what about our agricultural program in America? We have 
sought to destroy that very abundance of food that God has so 
bountifully given us, killed pigs and cattle, plowed under crops, 
restricted production to fit an ever-decreasing purchasing power, 
until today we in the United States of America are importing food 
to feed our own people. In 1937 we imported—imported, mind 
you, brought in from foreign countries—agricultural products 
that, if they had been grown in this country, would have required 
the planting and harvesting of 15,000,000 acres of American soil 
and the services of all the farmers and farm labor necessary to cul- 
tivate that land. 

Think of it! A desecration, a shame, in a land of plenty, while 
millions of our people are hungry, ill-clothed, ill-housed. No 
wonder the world looks on us as a lot of lunatics. We must be 
crazy. The bread basket of the world with millions of hungry and 
undernourished peopie. Just try to believe it possible. 

Now I submit to you, each of you: Even though it is only in the 
interest of national defense, should we not be producing abundant 
crops and laying aside stores of foodstuffs against war and drought 
and pests? Should we not be encouraging our farmers to grow more 
instead of less, when not only our own forgotten men and women, 
the great mass of unemployed, are hungry and weary of waiting 
for, shall I say, “recovery”? But all the beleaguered people of the 
world need so badly the foodstuffs we can grow in America. 

I submit to you, satisfied people with full bellies do not need to 
fight. Starved people fight to live—fight for food and the right to 
live 

Why is Japan on the warpath? Because she can’t feed her peo- 
ple on the pitifully meager acres of her little island. 

Why is Germany on the warpath? Because she can’t feed her 
people forever on substitutes for food. 

Why is Italy on the warpath? Because she can’t feed her people 
on the waters of the salt Mediterranean Ocean. 

Why are the people of those countries so willing to lay down 

ifes for their fatherland? Because they are hungry and 
half starved. They want food, milk, bread, oranges, meat, 
;, cereals, grapefruit, prunes, apricots and peaches, beans, 
corm and barley and they can't get enough of them. 

The American Continent has them, and so they cast hungry, 
covetous eyes upon us, like a starved child sniffing at a bakery door. 

What are we going to do—fight them? Let’s feed them instead. 

What does the “good neighbor” do? Does he slap his neighbor 
on the mouth, growl, and kick him away? 
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What then is our second line of national defense? It is a busy, 
happy, well-fed people, working, doing business, rendering services 
to one another, earning, saving, spending, living the American way. 

I submit to you that our second line of national defense—not 
only against the foreign enemy from across the sea—but from that 
far more dangerous enemy that gnaws at this country’s very vitals 
from within—is a sound prosperous industry and commerce— 
fostered by an ever watchful—but encouraging Government. 

I am not here concerned with party politics. Party has about 
as little as anything you can imagine to do with it. I don’t care 
what party label a man may wear. I want to know what kind of 
a man he is—what does he believe—what does he practice—what 
does he say—what does he do—what is in his heart. 

Some small show has been made of party politics here in Con- 
gress—but it is only a bluff show. On fundamental issues, the 
men and women of both great parties stand shoulder to shoulder— 
fcur-square against foreign doctrines—Republicans and Democrats 
alike are first of all Americans. And so we stand together on 
national defense. 

What of our foreign policy—for it is that policy which will 
ultimately decide our requirements for national defense. We have 
heard much of “good neighbor,” “quarantine of aggressor nations,” 
“freedom of the seas,” etc. 

Is the United States in some immediate peril? Then we are 
entitled to know about it. The American people have not heard 
of any foreign threat against our shores. If we are threatened, 
whence comes this threat? There is much talk of secret things; 
what knowledge is so dangerous that it must be kept from the 
American people? I deny that this Government has any right to 
keep such secrets from the people. 

That which we know about _we do not fear. It is secrecy itself 
that we fear, secret negotiations, secret alliances, secret treaties. 

Is the Secretary of State or the President engaging us in obliga- 
tions to join with certain foreign countries for mutual assistance 
in the event of war? If so, then the people should know who and 
why, and against whom and why these alliances are being fostered. 

Do we bear a grudge on our own account against any foreign 
nation? If so, I haven’t yet heard which one, nor why. 

The American people have a right to know these things. I, 
for one, believe in the old doctrine of “Open covenants—openly 
arrived at.” 

When you come right down to cases, the only foreign nation 
which is now paying its old war debts to us is little Finland. 
For Finland we have a place of high honor in our hearts. 

I represent the Eleventh District of California in the Congress 
of the United States. On behalf of the 403,000 people in my 
district, I must insist that the Congress and the people be in- 
formed at once of the danger we are in—if any. It is their right 
to know, and it is my duty to insist that that information be 
supplied. 

The President of the United States does not have the constitu- 
tional power to declare war. Only the people—through their 
representatives in Congress—may declare war. 

Is the stage being set for war? Let the people understand 
that situation clearly—and then, let them decide. 


Affiliation of Station KVOA With Blue Network 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY F. ASHURST 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 21 (legislative day of Monday, February 
20), 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. HENRY F. ASHURST, OF ARIZONA, 
SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1939 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp the brief 
radio address delivered by me on February 5, 1939, upon the 
affiliation of station KVOA in Tucson, Ariz., with the Blue 
Network of the National Broadcasting Co. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

The radio has made a whispering gallery of the skies. Its mes- 
sages fly around the world on wings as swift as lightning. 

Music being the universal language in which mankind expresses 
emotion, it is quite appropriate that when station KVOA, of 
Tucson, Ariz., becomes associated with the National Broadcasting 
Co., the inaugural should be a musical program. 

I welcome this opportunity to salute EVOA and to speak to my 
invisible audience regarding Arizona whose citizens are patrons of 


| learning, disciples of industry, and apostles of success, and which 
You answer that one. ' State, paradoxical as it may seem, is at one and the same time 
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and the newest of our governmental subdivisions—old- 
cient occupation and civilization, and the newest and 
modern progress. 
of Arizona celebrate, this year, the four hundredth 
the arrival of Fray Marcos de Niza, the first Euro- 
il, that is now Arizona. 
a@ populous land before Julius Caesar’s shouting 
t tribute back to imperial Rome; and Arizona peo- 
wove and spun cotton and flax into gaudy tapes- 
y raiments and melted gold, silver, and copper from 
hills, into chieftains’ ornaments and queens’ girdles, long 
the Knickerbocker set foot on Manhattan Island. Sublime 
the glories of art and architecture, Arizona contains natural 
of scenic grandeur sculptured when the world was young 
that sustains all creation. For example, her petrified 
lived its green millenniums and put on immortality 
. No prose poet has ever dipped pen deep 
enough into the ink of temerity to attempt a complete description 
of the Grand Canyon with its mosques and minarets, its temples, 
pyramids, sheer cliffs, and forbidding ramparts and its colors that 
elude the artist’s brush. Arizona has a bracing, cleansing air which 
heals the throbbing nerves of pain. Her sunshine reddens the 
bloodless lip and paints the rose upon the invalid’s pale cheek. 
She has irrigation projects so practical and yet so ideal that they 
charm the imagination with their wizardry. The fertility of Ari- 
the salubrity of her climate, the vastness of her mineral 
the lamp of Aladdin and the purse of Fortunatus 
and commonplace by comparison. 
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The Preservation of Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 21, 1939 





LETTER FROM FLOYD MERCER, OF GLENDALE, CALIF. 





Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following letter received 
by me from Mr. Floyd Mercer, of Glendale, Calif.: 


CHAPMAN COLLEGE, 
Los Angeles, Calif., February 17, 1939. 
Hon, Cart HInsHAw, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. HinsHaw: It has been some time since I received your 
reply, and I thank you for it. I have thought much about writ- 
ing more completely but find it difficult to put it on paper. It 
seems to me that our statesmen are following the European sys- 
tem which is based on fear and suspicion rather than mutual 
confidence. 

Before the Christian era a leading statesman of Israel saw a 
time when “Nations would beat their spears into pruning hooks 
and their swords into ploughshares” and “learn war no more.” 

The Messiah for whom all Israel longed in due course arrived, 
but instead of being a conquering warrior he admonished to put 
up the sword “for all they who take up the sword shall perish 
with the sword.” Notwithstanding that He possessed unlimited 
power, He refused to lift His hand in self-defense, having taught 
that “he who would save his life shall lose it,” while he “who 
would lose his life for righteousness shall save it.” Thus He 
became and is the Saviour of the world, not in any magical sense 
but to all who will follow His way of life for He is “the way, the 
truth, and the life.” 

For three centuries His disciples refused to take up the sword 
and conquered the werld of their day, changing the whole course 
of history. Paul, one of the great leaders of this early period, 
insisted that the way to conquer evil was to “overcome with good.” 
oa pertain not only to personal relations but to nations 
as well. 

Since the beginning of modern history international relations 
have been conducted just the opposite of this. Political chicanery, 
trickery, and deception have been and very much today are the rule. 

But our great country, a democracy, is founded upon the prin- 
ciples enunciated by the Galilean centuries ago. A land of the 
free can only remain so as the bulk of its citizens respect the 
rights of their neighbors. This relationship exists only where 
these teachings prevail. 


We were drawn into the World War by false propaganda connived | 


in by some of our own leaders. At the close, while we refused to 


sign the Versailles treaty, we joined in holding Germany wholly | 


guilty and demanded the last farthing as reparation. We had no 
“fair Portia” to prevent us “taking the pound of flesh,” so we, 


the Allies, bled them white, until Hitler seized the opportune 


moment to make himself their savior, and continue to the present 
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@ menace to the peace of the world. The German people are not 
to blame. 

The United States might have been the champion of right and 
justice for these people, and proved their friendship by forgiving 
all payments due us and forgiving all other war loans on condition 
they cancel similar amounts to Germany, and one further condi- 
tion that all proceed to disarm. The cost would have been much 
less than what we have paid and are paying in defense from ene- 
mies who would have been friends. It may be too late to do 
anything about this now. 

We know that their restricted territory is not sufficient to main- 
tain a great and g population. How much better had we 
recognized this and yielded sufficient land and colonial possessions 
before they armed and are now getting by threat of fighting when 
no one else is ready to fight. 

In the main, Japan is in the same position. A land area less 
than California with 70,000,000 population and the world refusing 
to permit expansion. China with millions of acres of unoccupied 
land with a small army—depending on the great powers to support 
her but due to jealousies among themselves and fear of the 
European situation they were impotent—what more natural that 
Japan should take by force what should have been granted by 
mutual consent of all the powers. 

The United States in 1924 deliberately insulted Japan, with other 
orientals, and have done nothing to alleviate the insult but almost 
as if planned, we add injury to injury, arousing their fears until 
they groan with taxes to build armament for what they consider 
an inevitable war. And we build more and more, presumably, in 
self-defense from them, Hawaii and now Guam which is an espe- 
cial threat to Japan. To maintain this growing war machine to 
fight enemies which by the exercise of common horse sense could 
be made friends, we are collecting tribute from our citizens to the 
point of curtailing their liberties guaranteed by our Constitution, 
and as soon as war is declared all these liberties are gone. Why 
spend billions to build machines of destruction, destruction of 
civilization itself, when only millions spent in making friends 
would not only save the present civilization but would go a long 
way toward a new day when every man would have his own 
home, self-sustaining, and “nations would learn war no more.” 
“War is hell,” and you cannot making anything else out of it. To 
arm is inevitably to fight. Why not spend something to cultivate 
good will? Why not try the Golden Rule instead of the old “eye 
for an eye”? 

Mr. HinsHAw, perhaps this does not add much to my previous 
note, but it seems that a little review of history would reveal the 
futility of war to settle anything and at least with the modern 
inventions it means utter destruction. If I could add a word that 
would help change our policy I would be glad. 

Most sincerely, 
FLoyp MERCER, 
1123 North Howard Street, Glendale, Calif. 


Title to Submerged Lands Below Low Water Mark 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 21, 1939 





RESOLUTION OF BOARD OF HARBOR COMMISSIONERS OF 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I inciude the following 
resolution recently adopted by the Board of Harbor Com- 
missioners of the City of Los Angeles: 


Resolution 1318 


Whereas, on May 1, 1911, the State of California granted to the 
city of Los Angeles all of the right, titie, and interest of said 
State, held by virtue of its sovereignty, in and to all tide and 
submerged lands situated below the mean high-tide line of the 
Pacific Ocean within the limits of said city, to be forever held 
by said city for the purpose of developing and maintaining harbor 
and port facilities for the public purposes of commerce and 
navigation; and 

Whereas, the city of Los Angeles has expended many millions 
of dollars in the construction and maintenance of harbor and 
port facilities and improvements, and in connection therewith 
has reclaimed and filled great areas of lands which were sub- 
merged and situated below the low-water mark before the work 
of development and improvement was undertaken; and 

Whereas, the water-borne traffic through said port has increased 
tremendously since said port was established, and the undeveloped 
tide and submerged lands will be required to provide additional 
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facilities to meet the constantly increasing demands of commerce 
through the port of Los Angeles; and 

Whereas, there has been introduced in the Congress of the 
United States Senate Joint Resolution No. 24, which asserts that 
all submerged lands below the low water mark and within the 
3-mile limit lying along the coast of the United States are 
the property of the United States, and directs the Attorney 
General of the United States to assert, maintain, and establish 
the title and possession of the United States to such submerged 
lands and all petroleum deposits underlying the same and to 
cause and effectuate by proper proceedings the removal and eject- 
ment of all persons now or hereafter trespassing upon or other- 
wise occupying said submerged lands or removing the petroleum 
deposits therefrom without the consent and permission of the 
United States, and to stop and prevent the taking or removing 
of petroleum products by others than the United States from 
such submerged lands; and 

Whereas, the adopticn by the Congress of such resolution and 
the compliance by the Attorney General with the authorization 
and direction contained therein would cloud the title of the 
city of Los Angeles to the submerged lands within said city, in- 
cluding the submerged lands which have been reclaimed and 
upon which improvements have been constructed, together with 
all structures, facilities, and improvements situated thereon, and 
would prevent the financing of additional reclamation and harbor 
and port development: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of Harbor Commissioners of the City of 
Los Angeles, That Senate Joint Resolution No. 24 aforesaid be, 
and the same is hereby, oppcsed, and the Congress of the United 
States and Members of the Senate and House of Representatives 
thereof be, and they are hereby, respectfully urged and petitioned 
to cast their votes against said resolution or any other legislation 
which may be introduced for the same purpose; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary be, and he is hereby, directed to 
transmit copies of this resolution to the President of the United 
States, to the Vice President, and to the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives of the State of California in the Congress. 


The Background of President George Washington’s 
Farewell Address in the Matter of Foreign 
Alliances 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 21, 1939 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, the great, 
noble, and well-thought-out Farewell Address of the first 
President of our Nation whose memorable birthday we cele- 
brate tomorrow has been quoted more often in our history 
for its injunction against foreign entanglements than for 
anything else. No man had greater experiences with foreign 
governments, emissaries, duplicity, and propaganda than he. 
Burned into his very soul were incidents that left indelible 
feelings and thought which found utterance in that valedic- 
tory to the American people. 

Before that, however, the great contemporary statesmen 
of our first President had given him the background of 
actual happenings that emphasized the evils of his thoughts 
on “sympathy for the favored nation” passionate attachment 
on “one nation for another,” or “concessions to the favorite 
nation of privileges denied to others,” or “insidious wiles,” 
or the other alluring but dangerous diplomatic propensities. 

Not the least of these advisors was our own Connecticut 
leader, Oliver Ellsworth, one of our two first Senators and 
later Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. During those 
epochal and trying days of the famous armed neutrality 
efforts of Catherine of Russia, the Dutch were most anxious 
for us to become a party to a treaty underwriting the high 
principles of that neutrality. We were expected to do that as 
a belligerent or later at peace. In either event, we were 
expected to tie our future to that pronouncement which 
sought to cut down British dominance on the high seas. 

But before that thought could get headway Congress 
acted. It had established a committee headed by Alexander 
Hamilton, James Madison, and Oliver Ellsworth. That trio 


srought in the findings which prompted this resolution dated | 


June 12, 1783. 
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Whereupon Congress came to the following resolution: 


Whereas the primary object of the resolution of October 5, 1780, 
and of the commission and instructions to Mr. Dana, relative to the 
accession of the United States to the neutral confederacy, no 
longer can operate; and as the true interest of these States requires 
that they should be as little as possible entangled in the politics 
and controversies of European nations, it is inexpedient to renew 
the said powers either to Mr. Dana, or to the other Ministers of 
these United States in Europe; but inasmuch as the liberal prin- 
ciples, on which the said confederacy was established, are con- 
ceived to be in general favorable to the interests of nations, and 
particularly to those of the United States, and ought in that view 
to be promoted by the latter as far as will consist with their fun- 
damental policy: 

Resolved, That the Ministers Plenipotentiary of these United 
States for negotiating a peace be and they are hereby instructed, 
in case they should comprise in the definite treaty any stipulations 
amounting to a recognition of the rights of neutral nations, to 
avoid accompanying them by any engagements which shall oblige 
the contracting parties to support those stipulations by arms. 


It is interesting to know that still later but before the date 
of the farewell address, September 17, 1796, we had passed 
through another crisis like this offering present temporary 
gains but extending our permanent policy to all nations of 
Thomas Paine’s slogan that separation from England meant 
separation from British wars. 

The later temptation was the earnest desire of Sweden and 
Denmark, who had signed the armed neutrality formula for 
us to do so in 1794. But here again that was refused. The 
Cabinet this time made the decision on the ground that it 
might be an entangling alliance. Unfortunately this infor- 
mation in the midst of the negotiations for the Jay Treaty 
was betrayed to the British Minister, Hammond, in Phila- 
delphia. That eased England’s worry over our intentions and 
she definitely held back concessions on maritime rights. 


Fear and Its Effects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ERNEST W. GIBSON 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN, GOVERNOR OF 
VERMONT, FEBRUARY 11, 1939 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an address by the Honorable 
George D. Aiken, Governor of the State of Vermont, delivered 
on February 11, 1939, to an enthusiastic audience of 1,500 
people at the Amen Corner Club of Pittsburgh, Pa., one of 
the most prominent businessmen’s clubs in the country. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


America was founded ty men and women of courage who 
believed in the right to express the truth as they saw it, and 
to whom the expression of that truth was of more vital im- 
portance than all else. The Puritans who settled New England, 
the Swedes of Delaware, the Dutch of New York, the Quakers 
of Pennsylvania, and the Catholics of Maryland, all possessed 
that courage which enabled them to brave the dangers of the 
New World rather than to surrender the right to truth, and to 
subordinate their opinions to the sovereigns of those European 
countries from which they came. 

America was built by men and women of courage. They did 
not fear to encounter odds when right was on their side. And 
they did not lack courage when a distant autocratic govern- 
ment at London taxed them beyond human endurance and 
denied them the right to govern themselves. 

The feeble colonies of America engaged the mighty forces of 
King George the Third and his hired troops from the continent 
of Europe. They dared to wage war on the British Empire. 
They fought through the years of the Revolutionary War with 
the courage which a higher power gives to men defending their 
homes, their liberties, and the truth. 

The story of Valley Forge is an outstanding example of the 
suffering which men of America endured in order that a people 
might be free. Washington could have given up in those dark 
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days. His men could have returned to the comparative luxury 
of their homes. They could have succumbed to the fear of 
reprisals from a distant government and asked for mercy. 

Perhaps for a few years more they might have enjoyed conditions 
which would have been comparatively easy for them. But they 
chose starvation and liberty in preference to subservience. 

In 1776 the United States Government was born. There is no 
evidence down through the years of history following the Declara- 
tion of Independence that America was ever a nation governed 
by fear. 

Suntil less than 10 years ago the economic depressions which 
have from time to time afflicted our Nation have not caused the 
American people to give up hope and surrender to fear of the 
future. 

It is probable that the depression beginning in 1929 would have 
run a course similar to previous depressions had otherwise normal 
conditions prevailed. In the early years of this depression our 
economic system, which was geared on a larger scale than ever 
before, got more out of joint than ever before. There were bigger 
bank failures, more unemployment, more idle factories, longer 
bread lines, and more huge and ever-mounting farm surpluses. 

In 1932 the demand for action led to the election of one who 
promised in ringing tones to dispel our troubles and restore happy 
days once more to America. His very assurance drove away incip- 
ient fear. We elected him, followed him, approved his vigorous 
leadership because we feared the consequences in inaction. 

Today we are a disillusioned people. Six years have passed. 
Throughout our land in every city and village and farm and home 
our actions are influenced by fear—fear of our own great Nation 
to which we have given power almost great enough to destroy the 
very form of our government. 

We have been afraid to speak out against it. Afraid to stand up 
and say that we insist upon the American Government being 
conducted in the American way. We fear to speak for many 
reasons. 

We fear the abuse which may be heaped upon us by an extrava- 
gant and elaborate propaganda service paid for with the tax money 
which you and I turn over to pay for legitimate Government serv- 
ices and to feed those who are hungry. This propaganda service 
emanates from the National Capital and seeps through every 
section of our Nation. 

It is operated by publicity artists whose sole purpose is to lull 
the fears of those who might consider the New Deal as anything 
but the solution for our fears, and to heap abuse and ridicule on 
anyone who dares to speak against it. 

Since 1932 we have had the greatest number of unemployed 
America has ever known. They are unemployed in the midst of 
work that needs doing, hungry in the face of the greatest of food 
surpluses, cold with fuel of all kinds crying for a market. Help- 
less, unless they surrender themselves to the mercies of a govern- 
ment that will, if they do as they are told, give them the mu- 
nificent sum of $12 a week with which to support their families. 

Reliefers are afraid to vote, act, or speak as they please for fear 
they will be cut off from the pittance that keeps them alive—and 
voting as they are told. Even relatives of those on Federal pay 
rolls vote and act in same manner. Business fears to plan for the 
future because of the ever-present threat of confiscatory tax meas- 
ures or stifling and retaliatory regulations. 

Whole States are afraid to protest against proposals of the Fed- 
eral administration because they fear that their just portion of 
those moneys which they have paid or must pay through taxes will 
be denied to them. There was a time when Federal funds were 
distributed fairly in Nation-wide programs to benefit individual 
States. The method of distribution has been changed so that the 
allocation of Federal funds may now be used for bribes or threats. 
Bribes in return for the surrender of State and local sovereignty, 
threats to reduce or cut off those States and communities who refuse 
to obey the will of the administration. There is scarcely a State 
or community but what has felt the effect of this. 

I have come here tonight to tell you that what America fears 
today is literally nothing compared to what we have to fear in the 
future unless we check immediately the mechinations and ambi- 
tions of those who intend to dissolve our States and so control the 
lives of every one of us. 

Last June the President of the United States signed the 1938 
flood-control bill. It contained a last-minute amendment offered 
irregularly from the floor of the Senate. The amendment was 
never referred to a committee and was rushed through in the clos- 
ing hours of the Congress without general public knowledge of its 
intent and effect. In spite of the fact that New England and other 
States voiced opposition and at least 14 Governors who became 
aware of the situation protested such high-handed actions, the 
bill passed. 

The 1936 flood-control law, which initiated flood-control activity 
as a proper function of the Federal Government in cooperation with 
States and local units of government, did not directly state who 
should own the flood-control dams, but required the States to ac- 
quire necessary lands or easements and required them to maintain 
and operate the dams after construction. But note well that in 
the only reference to ownership the language was the same as that 
in other laws and under those other laws the ownership had al- 
ways remained with the State or local authorities. 

This 1936 law authorized the Secretary of War to acquire land 
for flood-control reservoirs only under one condition—that was 
that after he had received from localities or States to be benefited 
the money necessary to buy lands and rights for a dam and reser- 
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voirs, to be located in another State which would receive no flood- 
control benefit from the construction—he might buy such prop- 
— — he had received the consent of the State in which it was 
ocated. 

The Barkley amendment reads as follows: “Notwithstanding any 
restrictions, limitations, or requirement of prior consent provided 
by any other act, the Secretary of War is hereby authorized and 
directed to acquire, in the name of the United States, title to all 
lands, easements, and rights-of-way necessary for any dam and 
reservoir project or channel improvement or channel rectification 
project for fiood control.” 

Thus this amendment directs the Secretary of War to take nat- 
ural resources of the States without their consent and without 
compensation for loss of taxes. If the provisions of these amend- 
ments were carried out to the fullest extent, it would break down 
the principles of statehood and deprive the people of the various 
States of their livelihood. 

The President is reported to have said as he signed this bill that 
these amendments were a “step in the right direction.” If depriv- 
ing the people of a State or of all the States of the resources that 
enable them to govern themselves, to support themselves, and to 
speak for themselves is a “step in the right direction,’ what is the 
ultimate objective? 

And what has an administration in mind when a bill is intro- 
duced into the Congress which provides, in the event of war or the 
existence of an emergency due to the imminence of war, that the 
President is authorized to exert immediate and complete control 
of absolutely everything in this country? 

Who is in a better position to create a national emergency 
that would make war imminent than the person to whom this 
bill gives this power? The same man in whom authority for 
conducting American foreign policy is vested. The President of 
the United States could create such an emergency overnight. 

It is not inconceivable that those whc seek to control all per- 
sons and all things in this Nation would not hesitate to create 
@ national emergency or even a war to perpetuate and strengthen 
their control. 

Events of the last few days have lent color to the fears which 
many of us have entertained for months. I quote from the 
Vermont Republican State platform, written in September 1938: 
“In the world as it is today it is necessary for every country to 
count on the possibility of armed conflict, for it is no longer 
true that it takes two to make a war. 

“We hereby pledge ourselves to employ every means to avoid 
this calamity. But we warn our fellow citizens that should we 
be drawn into war under this administration, we face a peril 
greater than war itself—the permanent loss of our liberties. 

“Every instance, every previous act, of the administration points 
to a seizing of the excuse of warfare to put upon every citizen 
and every material resource of his Nation a permanent statutory 
control which will bind us when the emergency has passed. 

“By all means we must avoid war under this administration if 
we would preserve for ourselves that freedom which our sister 
democracies across the sea are feverishly preparing to defend.” 

This declaration was agreed to in view of the situation as we 
saw it last September. It is no less alarming now. 

And what is the aim of a Federal administration that has intro- 
duced in Congress such a measure as the Mansfield bill of a year 
ago? Its provisions go far beyond those of the Alien and Sedition 
Acts of 1797 in making criticism of government a felony. 

I tell you tonight that if the people of America do not stop 
this subtle, indirect, ruthless, and totalitarian ambition emanating 
from Washington, and stop it now, that we will be too late. 

If we are to turn back this tide that will inevitably overcome 
the people of America in such a manner as the European people 
have been subdued, we have got to show some of the courage 
upon which the United States and the American form of govern- 
ment was founded and sustained for a century and a half. 

Courage and fearlessness and the will to speak the truth will 
rid us of this danger. I know this to be a fact. I know that a 
fearless opposition, based upon the principles of right and justice, 
will stop the trend toward economic and personal slavery in 
America. 

When I say opposition I do not mean obstruction on the part 
of a selfish and reactionary group to those instances of social 
progress and justice which should come—and which are going to 
come, no matter which party is in power. 

But I mean opposition that will not flinch and which does not 
hesitate to speak out clearly and loudly, which will not be silenced 
by vilification, threats, or bribes—but opposition such as has been 
recently displayed by the people of Vermont, Oklahoma, Wyoming, 
and of other States. 

I refer to the recent attempt of the Federal administration to 
break down the structure of the States under the cloak of flood 
control and of cheap power development. They call it flood con- 
trol because they would capitalize on the fear of those who live in 
the valleys, their fear of loss of life and property. 

They call it cheap power development because in so doing they 
can capitalize on the animosity of a very large percentage of the 
people toward the public-utility companies for their unwarranted 
inflation of values and unjust collection of exorbitant rates. 

On September 21 New Engiand sustained terrific damage due to 
a hurricane. During the tropical storm the water of streams and 
rivers overflowed banks, inundating homes, causing loss of life and 
destruction of property. This disaster offered the Federal adminis- 
tration the opportunity it had been seeking. It had already, by 
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tricky methods, secured the adoption of the Barkley amendments 
to the flood-control bill in the summer of 1938. 

But even after the enactment of that law with its amendments, 
we people in New England never thought that any Federal admin- 
istration, even though it possessed the authority of this act, would 
go so far as to attempt to take from the States their resources 
without their consent. 

Yet in October we were advised that the War Department in- 
tended to construct a dam at the little community of Union Vil- 
lage, Vt. The consent of the State had not been sought. 

I wrote immediately to the Secretary of War, stating that I could 
not and would not recognize the right of the Federal Government 
to take our resources at will and without our consent. Yet in this 
instance we were anxious and desirous of affording all possible pro- 
tection to the people of the lower Connecticut Valley. 

As we were empowered to do under our law, the State of Ver- 
mont would consent to the construction of this dam and would 
acquire the land and turn it over to the United States Government 
free and clear from any strings and incumbrances of any nature 
so that the dam could be constructed and thus afford a small 
measure of security to the people of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut. 

The Secretary of War sent representatives to Montpelier with a 
contract written by the War Department itself. The contract 
provided that the State would acquire the necessary land and 
would transfer it to the Federal Government. 

The public works board of my State considered the contract on 
the 19th of December and signed it. It was signed for the United 
States Government by an officer of the War Department. I kept 
it overnight and approved it the next day, sending it back to the 
War Department with the full and unqualified approval of the 
State of Vermont. 

There was not even one restriction as to the use to which this 
dam might be put. If the Federal Government could find any 
water power there, we made no objection to their development of 
such water power; and there was nothing in the contract to pre- 
vent their use of it. 

This was on December 20. On January 5 a news dispatch states 
that the Secretary of War had refused to approve this agreement 
because it contained too many strings. If there were any restric- 
tions in this contract, they were written into it by the War De- 
partment itself 

A day or two after reading the news in the papers I received a 
letter which repudiated the written agreement between the State 
and the Federal Government. This action of the War Department 
stripped the issue of its disguise of flood control and cheap power. 

It left bared before all the people of America the fact that the 
Federal administration, possibly to establish a precedent, was de- 
termined to acquire this property without the consent of the 
State even when we were willing to give that consent. 

This made it necessary for us to decide whether we should resist 
and fight for the existence of Vermont as a sovereign State or 
submit and let ourselves be ruled by a centralized government. 

Perhaps folks up in Vermont are a little different from folks in 
some sections of the country. Ninety-two percent of our farmefs 
own their own farms. Because of that they may be more inde- 
pendent. We are a State that for 160 years has paid our bills and 
has refused to pile up debt for future generations. Hard work 
and careful use of our natural resources has enabled us to do 
this. We hate debt in Vermont. We see the evil that it has 
brought upon us individually and nationally. And so we hate it 
even as we love liberty. 

If we should give in to this determined action by the adminis- 
tration seeking to take from us one small river without our 
consent, we would allow them to establish a precedent for taking 
all our water resources and our land and forests and mineral 
wealth as well. This, according to the President, would be a “step 
in the right direction.” 

I placed the matter before the Legislature of the State of Ver- 
mont. I told them we had to fight or run. If they wanted to 
fight, it would be necessary to vote money to fight with. A reso- 
lution authorizing these funds was presented. 

A handful of Federal administration Democrats argued for 2 
hours against the adoption of this resolution. By 215 to 15 the 
house voted the money. The vote was not a party division. The 
majority of the Democratic legislators in Vermont did not vote 
against their State and its people. 

The other five New England States joined action with Vermont 
the next day. 

We expected that we would have to go to the United States 
Supreme Court to find out what that tribunal would decide as to 
the right of the Federal Government to destroy the States by 
gradual confiscation of their resources. 

We were taken by surprise when it was announced that the 
President would give up the plan to construct a dam at Union 
Village rather than risk a court fight with the little State of 
Vermont. 

The President’s Secretary, Mr. Early, is reported by the news- 
papers to have said, “If New England doesn’t want the money, 
other sections will take it and can have it.” In other words, the 
money appropriated for flood control in New England would be 
given to those sections declaring their subservience to the Federal 
administration. 

Federal authorities seemed to think that the right of this Gov- 
ernment to do what it pleased when it pleased with the property 
we consider as belonging to ourselves and to our States should 
not be questioned 
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of the money which our people had paid as taxes, unless we ad- 
mitted the absolute sovereignty of the White House. 

Oklahoma was facing a similar situation. Her legislature re- 
quested the Federal Government to delay construction of a dam 
cn the Red River. This dam would flood 145,000 acres of Okla- 
homa’s best land. Administration supporters wired Oklahoma's 
courageous Governor to cease opposing Federal tactics, lest Federal 
money to Oklahoma be entirely cut off. 

The Federal propaganda artists became busy. They attempted 
to becloud the issue. They tried to distract public attention to 
other things. In Vermont they indulged in a campaign of abuse. 

Their unwillingness to accept a court test on the issue showed 
that they knew they were legally wrong and must depend on other 
means to attain their end. That is why I came down here tonight 
to tell you the truth in this matter. 

There is no power issue in Vermont because we placed no re- 
strictions on the development of power at the dam they contem- 
plate building. There is no flood-control issue because we fully 
and freely offered to cooperate in flood control, and at a distinct 
loss to ourselves. The issue, as I told our legislature, was one of 
whether the Federal Government has a right to take from us what 
it wishes and without our consent. 

A few days ago word came from Washington that the Federal 
Government conceded its lack of authority to take jurisdiction 
over streams and valleys of New England without the consent of 
the States. Requests have been made of New Hampshire and Mas- 
sachusetts, where options have been freely purchased, to give con- 
sent to these purchases so that the work might proceed in a lawful 
manner. 

They have found that the State of Vermont is the only New 
England State concerned where they can legally build dams—be- 
cause we are the only State that could legally give consent—yet 
we are the target for Federal abuse because we demanded the 
observance of the law and the Constitution in the matter. 

It appears that one victory for democracy has been won. But 
we cannot forget that the War Department had been directed to 
take these resources without asking consent of the States. And 
if Vermont had not challenged that procedure, they might have 
been successful. 

It is not likely that the little group of centralizationists in 
Washington have been thus easily swerved from their ultimate 
purpose. They have been temporarily checked, but eternal 
vigilance must be the price of our safety. 

Pennsylvania has as much to lose as Vermont. If they can by 
any means take our rivers, our forests, and our beautiful valleys, 
so can they take your coal, your forests, and your oil, And believe 
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will do just that. 

The time to fight this thing is now. If we let it go on, we will 
lose. There is no way that we will regain what we have already 
lost without hardship. The annals of the ages do not record that 
a nation is strengthened or liberty won by the wasting of re- 
sources in order to enjoy luxury for a time. 

And even as Washington and his men endured that terrible 
winter, the American people will have to spend another winter 
at Valley Forge. The longer we put it off, the harder it is 
going to be. Depending cn a central government that is itself 
dependent on us will do us no good. The people of America 
are heartsick and weary, but we must not give up. We must 
throw off fear, and replace it with courage and determination 
to fight for the right. 

When Vermont took action in opposing the arbitrary methods 
of the Federal Government, newspapers throughout the length 
and breadth of the country carried the story. For the first time 
many people have learned the real issue. Approximately 80 
percent of all editorial reaction, Democratic as well as Republi- 
can, has been favorable. Less than 20 percent supported the 
Federal purposes. 

Thousands of people have written me, people from all over the 
country. People from the prairies and people from the lower 
Connecticut Valley who were supposed to receive benefits from 
the flood-control program, urging that Vermont hold fast. Peo- 
ple in the lower Connecticut Valley tell me that they would 
rather have their homes under water forever than to surrender 
the heritage of generations for a mess of pottage. 

Once let American people lose their fear, regain their courage, 
and work together—and we will sweep back this tide that is threat- 
ening to engulf us just as it has engulfed the people of European 
countries. 

In concluding, may I make a few observations on the relationship 
which I think the Federal Government should bear to the States? 

Government is not an empty institution, but its course is colored 
and shaped by those men who are exercising public power; and as 
we watch men, even as ourselves, exercising authority over their 
fellow citizens, we perceive certain fundamental truths about the 
operation of government. 

The first of these truths is the tendency of government to in- 
crease its own powers and to perpetuate itself. 

The second is the tendency exhibited by men governing; that as 
their power or authority increases and becomes more secure, their 
government is less and less responsive to the needs and desires of 
the people. There is an increasingly greater tendency for the acts 
and policies of government to follow the desires of those in power 
rather than to follow established laws and principles. Some suc- 
cessful politicians feel that they themselves are the law. 

A third tendency which is more of the people than of the men 
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the costs of any level of government except that one to which they 
pay direct taxes. This tendency is seen in the case of States and 
smaller subdivisions striving for increased subsidies or other pay- 
ments from the Federal Government. They pretend that it is the 
Federal Government’s money and therefore costs them nothing. 

When we receive a subsidy we must repay it twofold. First the 
money which we have received plus much more in administrative 
and other expenses must be ultimately repaid in taxes. A second 
payment is in the form of larger and larger exercise of Federal 
control over local affairs. This results in destruction of the re- 
sponsibility of the people of the local communities for their Gov- 
ernment and thus breaks down good citizenship in our Republic. 
As citizens we are furnishing all the money used to buy it. 

The more we permit power to be concentrated into one central 
authority, the less that authority considers the effect of its use on 
the individual or community. 

The administration of such authority is of necessity inflexible 
and unyielding. The more centralized it is, the more corrosive it is 
to individual initiative and freedom. 

The liberty of the individual, an inherent characteristic of the 
American form of government, is linked completely with a decen- 
tralized form of government with much authority in the hands 
of States and regions. 

When we plead for a Federal works program for State or regional 
development, we may expect that such a program will be used 
as a vehicle to deprive that region of its natural assets and the 
political jurisdiction of the people living therein. 

There is already sufficient authority granted to the Federal 
Government to permit it to assist the States in all safe and de- 
sirable ways to make regional developments. 

If the Central Government is willing to proceed in harmony 
with American principles, there is no need for asking for greater 
grants of power. Yet our present administration not only de- 
mands of the States and regions a surrender of their sovereignty 
in return for flood control and other public works, but has 
definitely taken a stand against permitting two or more States 
to cooperate in solving their own problems. 

We cannot equivocate any longer, but Pennsylvania and Vermont 
and the 46 other States of the Union must stand shoulder to 
shoulder and say to those who would apply to America the policies 
on which some European governments are run today, “You shall 
go no further.” 
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Tuesday, February 21, 1939 


LETTER FROM JESSE H. JONES AND SUMMARY OF THE 
aaa OF THE RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPO- 





Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following letter from 
Hon. Jesse H. Jones, Chairman of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporaticn, and also a summary of R. F. C. activities since 
its organization: 

RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION, 
Washington, February 20, 1939. 
Hon. BreENtT SPENCE, 
Member, Banking and Currency Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SPENCE: In compliance with your request for 
further information regarding the Export-Import Bank, I give you 
the history of its organization and operations. Much of this was 
included in our testimony before the committee. 

The bank was created February 12, 1934, pursuant to executive 
order, with capital stock of $11,000,000, $1,000,000 common stock 
provided from N. I. R. A. funds held by the Secretary of State and 
the Secretary of Commerce for benefit of the United States, and 
$10,000,000 preferred stock furnished by the R. F. C. upon request 
of the Secretary of the Treasury with the approval of the President. 
The preferred stock has been increased in this manner to 
$45,000,000. 

The board of trustees named in the Executive order were: 
Daniel C. Roper, Secretary of Commerce; Robert F. Kelley, Chief 
of the Division of Eastern European Affairs, Department of State; 
Chester C. Davis, Administrator, Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration; Stanley Reed, General Counsel, and Lynn P. Talley, 
Executive Assistant to the Directors, of R. F. C. The board was 
increased by a further Executive order on February 14, 1934, to 
include: R. Walton Moore, Assistant Secretary of State, who has 
served as chairman of the board ever since; George N. Peek, 
Assistant to the President, who served as president of the bank; 
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Tom K. Smith, Assistant to the Secretary of the Treesury; and 
Harold H. Neff, Counsel, Federal Trade Commission. 

The board of trustees has, with the approval of the President, 
been changed from time to time, the present board being: R. 
Walton Moore, Counselor, Department of State; Herbert Feis, 
Adviser on International Economic Affairs, Department of State; 
Wayne C. Taylor, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury; Warren Lee 
Pierson, President, Export-Import Bank; A. G. Black, Chief, Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture; Harry 
L. Hopkins, Secretary of Commerce; Richard C. Patterson, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce; Jesse H. Jones, Chairman, H. A. 
Mulligan, Treasurer, and W. J. Johnson, Assistant Chief, Examin- 
ing Division, R. F. C.; Russell L. Snodgrass, Assistant General 
Counsel, R. F. C. 

The bank’s principal activity has been to aid in the exportation 
of agricultural and manufactured products. Commitments have 
been made in the aggregate amount of $210,613,930, of which 
amount $92,204,740 was later canceled for the reasons that in 
some cases the applicants were able to secure the credit from 
private sources, in others, the transactions for which the loans 
were authorized were not completed. 

In 1933 the R. F. C. authorized a credit to China of $50,000,000 
for the purchase of cotton, wheat, and flour in this country. 
Only $17,105,386 of this credit was used. The balance of the 
commitment was rescinded at the request of China. 

$13,537,388, the unpaid balance of the above, was transferred 
to the bank April 1936. 

The bank also took over from the Farm Credit Administration 
$3,070,942 balance due from China on the sale of 15,000,000 bushels 
of wheat to China in 1931. The total purchase price of this 
wheat was $9,212,826, of which $6,141,884 had been paid. 

In May 1936 the indebtedness of China was rearranged to mature 
July and September 1936, and quarterly from September 1936 
to December 1942. Payments have been made regularly, $5,272,187 
principal and interest having been paid from September 1937. 
The last payment, $772,812, was made December 31, 1938. No part 
of the recent $25,000,000 authorization has been disbursed and 
no part of it is to be used for the purchase of war materials. 

Total disbursements by the bank, including the aforementioned 
items and disbursements for the Seccnd Export-Import Bank, have 
been $63,618,965, repayments $36,297,546. One hundred and eighty- 
one loans have been authorized, 88 of which were not used. 

Some manufacturers and exporters who wish to secure export 
orders must arrange for credits before they can solicit the order. 
This applies particularly to the smaller manufacturers, but also 
to the larger ones who are unwilling to carry all of the risk or 
to tie up too much of their capital in these credit sales. 

Loans are never authorized by the Board until after the State 
and Treasury Departments have been consulted to ascertain if 
there is any reason, in the opinion of these departments, why 
a@ loan should not be made. 

The bank’s officers are, R. Walton Moore, chairman of the 
board; Warren Lee Pierson, president and general counsel; W. D. 
Whittemore, vice president; Hampson Gary, solicitor; Hawthorne 
Arey, secretary, and H. A. Mulligan, treasurer. 

The Departments of State, Treasury, Agriculture, Commerce, 
and the R. F. C. are represented on the executive committee. 

The Second Export-Import Bank of Washington, D. C., was 
created by Executive order March 12, 1934, with a common capital 
of $250,000 provided from N. I. R. A. funds held by the Secretary 
of State and the Secretary of Commerce for benefit of the United 
States, and $2,500,000 preferred stock subscribed by the R. F. C. 
This bank was created primarily to furnish needed assistance to 
the Republic of Cuba in buying and minting silver in this coun- 
try for Cuba. 

Having completed the purpose for which it was created, the 
bank was dissolved June 30, 1936 and the capital stock retired. 
There was no loss in its operation. 

Sincerely yours, 
JESSE H. JONES, Chairman. 





RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION, 
Washington, February 2, 1939. 
To the President and the Congress: 

I give you a summary of R. F. C. activities since its organiza- 
tion February 2, 1932, 7 years ago. 

In addition to the original purposes of the Corporation and the 
many amendments to the act from time to time which have 
expanded the scope of its direct operations, our activities have 
also been carried on through: Commodity Credit Corporation, 
organized October 17, 1933; the RFC Mortgage Co., organized 
March 14, 1935; Electric Home and Farm Authority, organized 
August 1, 1935; Disaster Loan Corporation, created February 15, 
1937; Federal National Mortgage Association, organized February 
10, 1938. 

Total R. F. C. authorizations have been $13,206,639,807. Of 
this amount $2,900,601,066 was by direction of Congress in which 
our directors had no discretion. 

Authorizations for which our directors have responsibility ag- 
gregate $10,306,038,741. Of this amount $2,293,568,866 was with- 
drawn or canceled; either the purposes for which the authoriza- 
tions were made were not carried into effect or the applicants 
found they did not need the money; $7,243,873,197 has been dis- 
bursed, and %5,372,565,029, or 74 percent, repaid; $768,596,678 re- 
mairf8 available to the borrowers or for the purposes for which 
the authorizations were made. 
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Of the amount authorized and disbursed by direction of Con- 
gress, $1,799,984,009 was for direct relief, and $1,001,112,169 to 
other governmental agencies. Of the former amount $17,158,858 
was repaid by counties and municipalities, and of the latter amount 
$37,000,000 was repaid from capital stock of regional agricultural 
credit corporations. From October 1932 to May 1933 we invested 
$44,500,000 in the capital stock of 12 regional agricultural credit 
corporations to make loans principally on livestock. In addition 
to this investment in their capital stock, we advanced them 
$173,243,641 to enable them to make loans principally on live- 
stock. All of these loans have been repaid to us, and the com- 
panies have sufficient money on hand to retire the balance of the 
capital stock. These agencies were transferred to the Farm Credit 
Administration by Executive order in May 1933. 

Since their transfer to the Farm Credit Administration they have 
made additional loans of approximately $100,000,000. All the loans 
made by them have been repaid except approximately $12,000,000. 

In February 1938 we asked Congress to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Treasury to cancel our notes given to the Treasury 
for disbursements made by direction of Congress for which we 
received no benefit. The act authorizing such cancelations was 
approved February 24, 1938. Pursuant to this act notes aggregating 
$2,699,236,946 have been canceled. As stated, much of this money 
was used for direct relief, but approximately $850,000,000 is carried 
by the Treasury and other agencies in the form of capital stock 
of governmental corporations, or other obligations, or has been 
converted into cash 

Attached is a break-down of R. F. C. authorizations, cancela- 
tions, disbursements, repayments, and balances outstanding; also 
financial statements of the several agencies. A condensed sum- 
mary of our activities follows: : 

Classes of loans: Loan and other aid to agriculture; loans to 
banks; preferred stock, capital notes, and debentures; closed bank 
loans; drainage, levee, and irrigation loans; self-liquidating loans; 
railroad loans; loans to business and industry; mortgage loans; 
loans to insurance companies; loans to building and loan associ- 
ations; loans to public school authorities; loans to State funds 
created to insure deposits of public moneys; mining loans; rural 
electrification loans; Commodity Credit Corporation; the RFC 
Mortgage Co.; Federal National Mortgage Association; the Elec- 
tric Home and Farm Authority; disaster loans. 

LOANS AND OTHER AID TO AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture in one way or another has been accorded loan au- 
thorizations and allocations of $3,101,673,840. 

Of this, $399,636,000 was to Federal land banks, $29,035,359 to 
joint-stock land banks, $9,250,000 to Federal intermediate credit 
banks and $199,072,648 to livestock and agricultural credit cor- 
porations to provide funds to meet the needs of farmers and 
stockmen. ; 

$1,840,774,178 was for loans through Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion and other agricultural agencies to producers of cotton, corn, 
wheat, tobacco, turpentine, resin, wool, mohair, hops, figs, dates, 
raisins, prunes, peanuts, butter, and pecans in 39 States. 

Cotton loans were made in Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, New Mex- 
ico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
and Virginia. 

Corn loans were made in Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, South Dakota, and Wisconsin. 

Wheat loans were made in Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New York, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

Tobacco loans were made in Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia. 

Turpentine and resin loans were made in Alabama, Georgia, 
Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, and South Carolina. 

Wool and mohair loans were made in California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
Utah, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

Loans on figs, dates, raisins, and prunes were made in Cali- 
fornia; on hops in Washington; and on pecans in Georgia. 

Peanut loans were made in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Texas, and Virginia. 

Loans to associations were made on butter produced in Cali- 
fornia, Tlinois, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, and Washington. 

Eighty-three million three hundred seventy thousand nine hun- 
dred and fifty-five dollars went to finance the exportation of some 
of these commodities. 

One hundred and fifteen million dollars was allocated to the 
Secretary of Agriculture for crop loans. Of this, $44,500,000 was 
reallocated and, with $40,500,000 allocated by R. F. C. to the Gov- 
ernor of the Farm Credit Administration, used to provide $45,- 
000,000 capital of the Production Credit Corporations and 
$40,000,000 capital and surplus of the Federal intermediate credit 
banks. 

Sixty-one million nine hundred and thirty-four thousand seven 
hundred dollars was allocated for the capital and expenses of the 
regional agricultural credit corporations and $97,000,000 for the 
capital of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Of $202,600,000 originally allocated to the Farm Credit Adffinis- 
tration for loans to farmers and to joint-stock land banks, $200,- 
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000,000 was reallocated and used to provide capital of the Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation. 

These items were by direction of Congress and their outstanding 
balances were included in the items for which our notes were can- 
celed in accordance with the act of Congress approved February 24, 
1938. 

Farmers and stockmen in every section of the country have been 
the recipients of these loans. 

LOANS TO BANKS 


Loans were authorized in the aggregate amount of $1,334,. 
744,454 to 5,816 going banks, principally in 1932 and 1933; $196,- 
378,317 of this amount was not used. One billion, one hundred 
and thirty-eight million, two hundred and seventeen thousand, 
three hundred and thirty-seven dollars was used, and 93 percent 
has been paid. The purpose of these loans was to enable banks 
to meet the abnormal demands of depositors during that period 
occasioned by the Nation-wide depression and consequent fear by 
depositors for the safety of their funds. Two thousand one 
hundred and twenty-eight of these banks failed after receiving 
the loans, but 3,688 were enabled to continue, thereby saving 
millions of depositors and stockholders from loss and inconveni- 
ence. 

Because of the widespread interest in the $90,000,000 loan to 
the Central Republic Bank & Trust Co., Chicago, in June 1932, 
I give the following information regarding its present status: 

Repayments, including interest, have been $62,383,207 and the 
receiver of the bank has on hand $7,300,000 collected from stock- 
holders’ assessments. This will be paid over when the judgment 
of the lower court fixing the assessments has been confirmed. The 
estimated value of the unliquidated collateral appears to be at 
least $15,000,000. So, assuming that the stockholders’ assessments 
are effective and the remaining collateral is worth this estimated 
figure, our loss will be in the neighborhood of $5,000,000 in addi- 
tion to interest and expense of handling the loan. 

PREFERRED STOCK, CAPITAL NOTES, AND DEBENTURES 


Banks needed capital more than loans in 1932 and 1933. Loans 
had the effect of preferring depositors, because as long as banks 
were able to, they paid their depositors, first come, first served. 

By furnishing the banks with capital, depositors were, in effect, 
insured, no depositor being preferred over another. In some 
instances the larger depositors voluntarily permitted a part of their 
deposits to be used in recapitalizing or reestablishing the bank, or 
agreed that the smaller depositors might be paid first. Our bank 
capital program was in operation prior to the creation of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, and the announcement that 
R. F. C. had agreed to supply a bank with capital stopped many 
bank runs. 

We were given authority to buy preferred stock, capital notes, and 
debentures in banks and to make loans upon preferred stock by 
an amendment to our act approved March 9, 1933. We agreed to 
put capital in 6,853 banks in the aggregate amount of $1,349,- 
234,714. Seven hundred and fourteen of these banks did not take 
the capital, finding they could get along without it, but our agree- 
ment to furnish the capital enabled them to carry on with confi- 
dence. Our actual investments in bank capital, except for 
$47,500,000 invested in the preferred stock of export-import banks, 
have been $1,099,090,662. Approximately 51 percent has been 
retired. 

The terms on which this capital is invested contemplate that it 
will be retired out of approximately one-half of net earnings of 
the bank after dividends or interest on our capital, but not in 
excess of 544 percent is required to be retired in any one year. 
However, at the option of the bank R. F. C. capital may be retired 
earlier if permission is obtained from the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency for national banks, and from State bank supervisors for 
State banks. One thousand, two hundred and eighty banks have 
retired all of their R. F. C. capital. Eighty-four percent of the 
remainder are current in interest and dividend payments. 

To save so many banks in such a short period through putting 
new capital in them, in the manner authorized by law, required 
not only extraordinary effort, but necessarily some risk to the 
capital invested. We were greatly aided in this work by the 
various bank supervising authorities. Of the 6,120 banks in 
which we have invested capital, only 206 have since been closed. 
We will probably recover our entire investment in 5C of these and 
the loss in the remaining 156 banks will not be relatively large. 
Other losses may occur but, treated as a class, our bank capital 
investment should entail no net loss. Dividends and interest col- 
lected in excess of the cost of money to the Corporation should 
cover the individual losses. During the year ending February 1, 
1939, we authorized $29,448,625 new capital in 60 banks. 

Assisting banks through providing them with capital was re- 
assuring to depositors. Without this, or Government guaranty of 
all bank deposits, a great many more would have closed. 


CLOSED BANK LOANS 


In the original act we were limited to $200,000,000 for loans to 
closed banks or banks in process of liquidation, but, because of 
the great number of banks that were failing, our law was further 
amended on June 14, 1933, removing the limit. 

Loans have been authorized for distribution to depositors in 
2,773 closed banks in the aggregate amount of $1,331,814,759; 
$327,511,981 of this was not used; $983,701,788 has been used and 
93 percent repaid. A good many million depositors benefited from 
these loans. Depositors upon the average have received approxi- 
mately 65 percent of their deposits in closed banks. 
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Stockholders in closed banks suffered much worse; usually they 
not only lost their entire investment but were subject to assess- 
ments for an equal amount. 

DRAINAGE, LEVEE, AND IRRIGATION LOANS 


During the decade prior to the depression, laws were passed in 
many States providing for the creation of drainage, levee, and ir- 
rigation districts with authority to issue bonds. Many such 
projects were promoted that found the taxes and water charges 
much greater than the farmers could pay. On May 12, 1933, 
Congress amended the R. F. C. Act, authorizing loans to these 
districts to enable them to reduce and refinance their outstanding 
indebtedness. 

We have authorized loans to 632 such districts in the amount 
of $142,845,995, of which $20,480,759 was not availed of; $85,600,433 
has been disbursed, and the balance remains available to the 
borrowers. 

The holders of the old bonds have received an average of 48 
percent for their bonds. By this reduction of 52 percent in the 
amount of the bonded indebtedness of the districts, and by our 
giving longer time and lower interest rates, water and bond 
service assessments to landowners have been reduced to approxi- 
mately one-third of what they previously were. 

Before their reorganization all of the districts were badly in 
default, due to the fact that the charges were so heavy the land- 
owners could not pay them. Now 99 percent of the reorganized 
districts are current in interest and principal payments. More 
than 130,000 farmers and landowners in 26 States have benefited 
by these loans. 

SELF-LIQUIDATING LOANS 

Our authorizations for self-liquidating loans, including security 
purchases from P. W. A., have been $954,058,325. Of this amount, 
$741,744,404 has been disbursed and $457,826,219 retired or sold at 
a premium of $21,016,493 over cost. We feel there will be no net 
loss from the aggregate of those not yet sold. 

These loans and purchases of securities made possible the con- 
struction of many useful projects throughout the country; a high- 
way and railroad bridge across the Mississippi River at New Or- 
leans for which there had long been a need, the San Francisco- 
Oakland Bay Bridge (a highway and interurban railway bridge) 
costing $73,000,000. These are sound financial projects, as are 
many other bridges and public projects of various kinds through- 
out the country that are less prominent, but of equal importance 
to their respective communities. Useful tunnels have also been 
financed in this manner. 

The construction of a 240-mile aqueduct to carry water from the 
Colorado River in Arizona to southern California, for which we 
authorized $208,500,000, has been our largest project. This aque- 
duct will insure an adequate supply of water for all purposes to 
Los Angeles and a dozen other smaller cities in southern California. 
Seventy-five million and fifty-six thousand dollars of these bonds 
have already been sold at a substantial premium. The project was 
begun the early part of 1933 and will be completed in about an- 
other year. Our first authorization of $40,000,000 was made Sep- 
tember 13, 1932. These bonds have taxing authority but should 
be retired from water charges. 

We financed the construction of a power line from Boulder Dam 
to Los Angeles, costing $22,800,000. This line carries electric current 
generated by Boulder Dam to Los Angeles, providing a market for 
the power, and revenue for the Boulder Dam investment, also 
insuring fair rates to the users of electricity. These bonds have 
been sold. 

RAILROAD LOANS 

Of the $1,248,348,560 loan commitments to railroads ($200,- 
460,500 representing securities purchased from P. W. A.), $307,561,- 
724 was not used, the purposes for which the authorizations were 
made not being carried into effect or the roads having an R. F. C. 
commitment were able to get the money from private sources; 
$826,773,161 has been disbursed to 82 roads; $346,509,316 of this 
has been paid, leaving a balance outstanding of $480,263,845 due 
from 50 railroads; 32 roads have paid their loans in full; 19 were 
placed in receivership or trusteeship after receiving loans; 3 
of these are no longer indebted to the Corporation. The balance 
due from the remaining 16 roads in the custody of the courts 
aggregates $168,565,837. Interest is being paid currently on 2 of 
these, the loans of which aggregate $25,825,227. 

We will have some individual losses on railroad loans, as in other 
classes of borrowers, but treated as a class, there should be little 
net loss on railroad loans. 

To be more specific in view of your interest, and that of the 
country generally, in the railroad situation, we have colleeted 
$86,335,352 interest from railroad loans, and in addition to this 
have approximately $15,000,000 interest accrued that we believe 
to be good. The margin in this interest over the cost of money 
to the Government will, in our opinion, cover losses on individual 
railroad loans. 

LOANS TO BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 

Seven thousand three hundred and seventy-one loans have been 
authorized to business enterprises, aggregating $447,324,578. Banks 
have agreed to take participations in 1,661 of these loans in the 
amount of $61,492,756, their participations ranging from 10 to 60 
percent. The banks and R. F. C. share proportionately in security 
and repayments. Of the R. F. C. part of these loans, $86,027,903 
was not used, and $144,192,699 remains available to the borrowers. 
Two thousand seven hundred and twenty of these loans, or 37 
percent of the total number, have been for $5,000 or less. (During 
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the past 12 months, 49 percent have been for $5,000 or less.) 
Fifty-three percent of the loans have been for $10,000 or less, 83 
percent for $50,000 or less. 

In addition to the participations taken for their own account, 
banks hold $57,552,558 of these loans with a take-out agreement 
from the R. F. C. For the take-out agreements the R. F. C. gets 
a part of the interest paid by the borrower. This is 2 percent per 
annum where the bank’s participation is 25 percent of the loan or 
less; 114 percent where the bank’s participation is from 25 to 50 
percent; 1 percent where the bank’s participation is 50 percent or 
more. 

Participation agreements and take-out commitments are exe- 
cuted when the loan is made, and the take-out commitment is 
equivalent to insuring the bank to the extent of the agreed take- 
out. It is necessary to exercise the same care in insuring part 
of a loan as when the Corporation makes the entire loan. The 
same investigation is required and the same expenses incurred. 

In April and May 1938 we made commitments to lend apple 
growers in the State of Washington up to $2,000,000. Under these 
commitments we authorized 960 loans to 716 applicants in the 
amount of $1,025,120, of which $991,506 was disbursed. 

In addition to the foregoing loans to business, the Electric 
Home and Farm Authority has bought installment contracts 
from 2,573 dealers in electrical appliances. These are loans to 
business. They furnish the dealer with capital for his credit sales. 
The contracts carry the unconditional endorsement of the dealer. 

We will probably have a substantially larger percentage of loss 
from industrial loans than from any other class. Forty-six of these 
(representing loans in the aggregate amount of $3,009,092) have 
already been foreclosed and the security reduced to possession. 
Properties securing 3 of these loans which amounted to $234,905 
have been sold at a net loss to the Corporation of $31,003. Five 
hundred and forty-three loans to business are in default and 60 
are in process of foreclosure. In addition to these, 507 of the loans 
to apple growers in the State of Washington are in default. 

We have authorized two loans at the request of the Maritime 
Commission, one to the American President Lines, Ltd., $2,500,000, 
secured by a first mortgage on 13 ships, and another for building 
ships at Tampa, Fla., $300,000. Local banks took an additional 
$200,000 participation in this loan. 

We have loaned the Tennessee Valley Authority $3,000,000. 

We have authorized loans to the Lower Colorado River Au- 
thority of $5,000,000 for purchase of operating units in the 
vicinity of this project. The Authority expects to sell some of 
the units to the cities and towns in which they operate. 

In cooperation with T. V. A. we authorized a $6,000,000 loan 
to the city of Knoxville to buy its power plant from the Tennessee 
Public Service Co., but with our commitment it was able to get 
the money from private sources. 

We have indicated our willingness to lend to utility companies, 
as to any other business enterprise, where, in our opinion, the 
loans will be properly secured, especially we have offered to lend 
for expansion and the purchase of new equipment. 

MORTGAGE LOANS 


This item ($608,597,899) includes the capital stock of the RFC 
Mortgage Co., $25,000,000, and loan authorizations to the RFC Mort- 
gage Co. of $160,021,276. It also includes the capital stock of the 
Federal National Mortgage Asscciation, $11,000,000, and loans to it 
of $50,000,000. It includes $362,576,623 loans to privately owned 
mortgage-loan companies made principally in 1932, 1933, and 1934 
to prevent the companies from failing and to enable them to grant 
extensions to their borrowers; $418,662,964 has been disbursed and 
$298,016,329 repaid. 

Of all loans to privately owned mortgage companies, we will 
have only one loss of any consequence, a loan to the Prudence 
Co. of New York City. This loan was for $20,000,000 made in 
March and June 1932 on sundry collateral, in an effort to prevent 
failure of this and other large mortgage guaranty companies. 
Mortgege guaranty companies located in New York had outstand- 
ing guaranteed mortgages in the approximate amount of $2,000,- 
009,000. Practically all of these companies failed. 

November 1933 we aided the savings banks of New York State 
by authorizing the investment of $50,000,000 in the capital notes 
or debentures of the Savings Banks Trust Co., which company 
the savings banks of New York organized to assist any that might 
need to realize on their mortgages. None of this money was used. 

We also authorized $86,000,000 to the Institutional Securities 
Corporation, organized by the savings banks for the same pur- 


pose. Only $14,312,567 of the amount was used, and it has all 


been repaid. 

Publication of this procedure by the R. F. C. and the banks was 
s0 reassuring to depositors that the banks were able to remove 
the restrictions on withdrawals allowed under the law in a very 
short time. 

The act authorizing the investment in the preferred stock, 
capital notes, and debentures of banks made no specific provision 
for aiding mutual savings banks, of which there are a great 
many in New York and the New England States. We aided the 
New England banks and some of those in New York State through 
buying their notes, with provisions of subordination in favor of 
depositors, in this manner bringing to the savings banks the same 
assistance provided for National and State commercial banks. 

LOANS TO INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Loans were authorized to 133 insurance companies, principally in 
1932 and 1933, in the aggregate amount of $104,439,750 to enable 
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these particular companies to meet the demands of policyholders 
and other creditors. Thirteen million three hundred and thirty- 
one thousand four hundred and forty-two dollars of this was not 
used. Ninety million six hundred and ninety-three thousand two 
hundred and ten dollars have been disbursed and over 95 percent 
repaid. Loans were authorized and disbursed on the preferred 
stock of 10 insurance companies in the amount of $34,475,000. 
Seven million six hundred and fifty-six thousand nine hundred 
and fifty-five dollars of this has been repaid. The majority of in- 
surance companies were able to meet their obligations without 
borrowing from the Government, particularly the larger companies. 


LOANS TO BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 


We have authorized loans to 1,023 building and loan associa- 
tions and receivers of building and loan associations aggregating 
$154,240,454. Of this amount $29,028,416 was not used; $118,- 
221,783 has been disbursed and over 98 percent repaid. Loans 
to the open institutions made funds available to meet withdrawals 
of shareholders and depositors without foreclosing on the property 
of borrowers, and the loans to closed building and loan associations 
enabled the receivers to make distribution to depositors and 
other creditors. 

LOANS TO PUBLIC SCHOOL AUTHORITIES 


Because of the great amount of delinquent taxes in the city of 
Chicago from 1928 to 1934, public-school teachers were forced to 
go without pay from November 15, 1933, to May 31, 1934. August 
1934 we loaned $22,300,000 to the Chicago Board of Education to 
pay back salaries to 15,000 school teachers. The loan was secured 
by valuable income-bearing real estate belonging to the public- 
school system of Chicago. The real estate is situated in the Loop 
district and was ceded by the Unitea States Government to Illinois 
for public schools when that State entered the Union in 1818. 
In order to mortgage the property it was necessary for the State 
Legislature of Dlinois to pass an act permitting it to be mort- 
gaged. This act was approved by the Governor February 28, 1934, 
and by the court under a test case July 31, 1934. The act pro- 
vided that the property could only be mortgaged to an agency of 
the United States Government. We made the loan August 27, 
1934, and sold it to Chicago banks a few months later, at a sub- 
stantial premium. 

We authorized $2,086,800 to other school districts for refinancing 
indebtedness; $1,067,300 of this was canceled and $150,000 dis- 
bursed. 

LOANS TO STATE FUNDS CREATED TO INSURE DEPOSITS OF PUBLIC MONEYS 


Due to the great amount of public funds tied up in closed 
banks belonging to cities, towns, and counties in the State of 
Wisconsin in 1933, we loaned $13,064,631 to the “Board of Deposits 
of Wisconsin” to free these funds. It was all soon repaid. 


MINING LOANS 


One hundred and forty-four loans in the amount of $12,655,500 
have been authorized to 126 borrowers for mining, milling, and 
smelting ores and development of ore bodies. Of this $7,392,000 
has been canceled and $4,179,700 disbursed; $1,531,252 has been 
repaid. Eighty-seven of these loans, aggregating $1,440,500, have 
been approved under the section of the act which authorizes loans 
up to $20,000 to one borrower for development; $716,000 of this 
has been withdrawn or canceled. These development loans will 
entail a large percentage of loss. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION LOANS 


Loans to the Rural Electrification Administrator are made by di- 
rection of Congress upon the request of the Administrator and the 
approval of the President. One hundred forty-six million five hun- 
dred thousand dollars has been authorized and $47,700,000 dis- 
bursed. ‘These loans are made on collateral consisting of notes 
evidencing loans made by the Administrator, which in turn are 
secured by mortgages on the projects he finances. We lend 85 per- 
cent of the face of the collateral. These loans bring electricity and 
the use of electric facilities to a great many people living in rural 
districts who otherwise would not have it. 

COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 

Commodity Credit Corporation was organized October 17, 1933, 
pursuant to Executive order, with capital stock of $3,000,000 
provided from funds made available by the N. I. R. A. In April 
1936 Congress directed R. F. C. to increase this capital to $100,- 
000,000 by buying $97,000,000 of the corporation’s stock. 

Commodity Credit Corporation’s principal purpose is to make 
loans to producers to finance the carrying and orderly marketing 
of cotton, corn, wheat, and other agricultural commodities. It 
has done this principally with R. F. C. loans and credit. In an act 
approved March 8, 1938, Congress authorized Commodity Credit 
Corporation “to borrow directly with Government guaranty, in- 
stead of depending entirely upon the R. F. C. This act also 
directed the Secretary of the Treasury to appraise the assets of 
Commodity Credit Corporation at the end of March each year and 
to maintain its capital unimpaired at $100,000,000, and authorized 
appropriations for that purpose. This was to bring to Congress 
each year the loss, if any, in commodity loans. 

R. F. C. commitments to Commodity Credit Corporation have 
been $1,754.712,.665 and disbursements $767,716,962, all of which 
has been repaid to R. F. C. Commodity Credit Corporation’s dis- 
bursements have been $897,779,520, of which $522,983,139 has 
been repaid. Loans now outstanding, including those held by 
banks which Commodity Credit Corporation has agreed to pur- 
chase, aggregate $757,448,203. 
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The capital and borrowing authority of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation is limited to $600,000,000, and to enable it to make 
the wheat and corn loans in the summer and fall of 1938, the 
R. F. C. entered into an agreement with Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to buy enough of the farmers’ notes held by it to give 
it ~ x4 necessary funds to make the corn and wheat loan commit- 
ments. 

Commodity Credit Corporation is managed by a Board of Di- 
rectors composed of representatives of the Department of Agri- 
culture, Farm Credit Administration, Export-Import Bank, and 
the R. F. C. The agencies and facilities of the R. F. C. are used 
in making and administering the loans. 

The Corporation's policy has been to lend only on such com- 
modities as are recommended by the Secretary of Agriculture and 
approved by the President. The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938 directed that loans be made on cotton, corn, and wheat of 
not less than 52 percent of parity and not more than 75 percent, 
the loans to become mandatory when the price of these com- 
modities reached 52 percent. 

The 1938 loan on cotton was at 52 percent of parity; on corn, 
70 percent of parity; and wheat, 52 percent of parity. The loans 
were authorized after the commodities reached these levels. 

When a loan is authorized on a basic commodity such as cot- 
ton, corn, wheat, or tobacco, there is no way accurately to deter- 
mine the amount of money that will be required until the crop 
has been gathered and the time for making the loan has expired. 
This makes it necessary to provide funds for the maximum that 
may be needed. 

THE RFC MORTGAGE CO. 

Because there was practically no mortgage money available to 
deserving borrowers to protect their properties from foreclosure, 
and to aid in the reorganization of properties covered by excessive 
mortgages and mortgage bond issues, Co: at our request au- 
thorized the R. F. C. in January 1935 to invest in the capital stock 
of mortgage companies up to $100,000,000 when any such invest- 
ment was approved by the President. Following the approval of 
this act, we endeavored to interest private capital to organize mort- 
gage companies, offering to take preferred stock with them. 

Meeting with no success in this effort we, with the approval of 
the President, organized the RFC Mortgage Co. March 14, 1935, 
with a capital of $10,000,000, later increased to $25,000,000. The 
stock is all owned by the R. F. C. The company has authorized 
$137,969,839 loans on income producing business properties, bor- 
rowing its requirements from the R. F. C. 

F. H. A, INSURED MORTGAGES 


Because banks, insurance companies, and other private investors 
were reluctant to buy F. H. A. insured mortgages, we announced 
August 17, 1935, that we would buy these mortgages at a dis- 
count of one-half of 1 percent and sell them at a premium sufficient 
to cover the cost of operation. We have authorized the purchase 
of $96,955,222 F. H. A. insured mortgages and have completed 
the purchase of $73,083,604 of these. We have sold $16,604,899 to 
private investors at a modest premium; $34,108,848 have been 
transferred to the Federal National Mortgage Association. 

Of the total number of F. H. A. insured mortgages bought, 102 
loans, aggregating $400,845, have been foreclosed, for which we 
hold or will receive the equivalent amount, less cost of fore- 
closures, in F. H. A. 2%4-percent and 3-percent debentures carry- 
ing Government guaranty. The loss on the loans foreclosed will 
be less than 10 percent. 


FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE ASSOCIATION 


The National Housing Act, approved June 27, 1934, provided for 
the organization of national mortgage associations; and to aid in 
the establishment of these we, at the request of the Federal Housing 
Administrator, offered to match dollars with private capital by 
taking preferred stock in national mortgage associations. 

Even on this basis, the Administrator received no applications; 
and with the approval of the President, we organized the Federal 
National Mortgage Association February 10, 1938, with a capital of 
$10,000,000 and a surplus of $1,000,000. It is owned and operated 
by the R. F. C. and deals exclusively with mortgages insured by the 
Federal Housing Administration. 

It has authorized the purchase of 26,276 mortgages, aggregating 
$111,470,381. Purchases have been completed on 22,684 of these, 
aggregating $92,083,405. It has been necessary to start foreclosures 
on only 25 of these, aggregating $105,288. We finance the Federal 
National Mortgage Association through sale of its notes to the pub- 
lic. We have sold $85,240,000 of these notes; $29,748,000 bear 2 per- 
cent and mature May 16, 1943; $55,492,000 bear 15g percent and 
mature January 3, 1944. They are not guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment or by the R. F. C., but constitute a sound investment, enjoying 
certain income-tax exemptions. 

The Federal National Mortgage Association offers to buy at par 
and accrued interest any mortgages insured by the Federal Housing 
Administrator on new homes, including large-size housing projects. 
The RFC Mortgage Co. buys insured mortgages on old homes. 

THE ELECTRIC HOME AND FARM AUTHORITY 


The Electric Home and Farm Authority was incorporated under 
the laws of the District of Columbia August 1, 1935, to aid in the 
distribution and sale of electrical equipment in homes and on farms 
at low financing cost. It has a capital of $850,000 provided from 
N. I. R. A. funds and held by its trustees for the United States. 
It borrows its requirements at low rates with R. F. C. backing 
and management. 
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It has purchased from 2,573 dealers in 32 States 101,953 install- 
ment contracts covering installment sales for home electrical ap- 
pliances, aggregating $15,573,318, of which $7,239,106 has been paid. 
These contracts usually run from a few months to 3 years, the 
average being about 2 years. 

Electric Home and Farm Authority operates in cooperation with 
utility companies and with dealers who sell the equipment. The 
dealers guarantee the notes, and the utility company makes collec- 
tions with its monthly bills. It is helpful to householders who 
find it necessary to buy on installment. , 

Buying these contracts is making loans to business enterprises, 
to dealers, upon the security of the equipment sold and the obli- 
gation of the purchaser of the equipment. Payments are made 
promptly, and there are no lesses to speak of. 

If we did not have the Electric Home and Farm Authority, the 
R. F. C. would extend the same service in small loans to business. 
It is much more convenient and economical to handle these par- 
ticular loans through the Electric Home and Farm Authority as 
they are now being handled. 

DISASTER LOANS 


By special direction of Congress through amendments to our act, 
the R. F. C. from 1933 to 1936 made loans for rehabilitation of prop- 
erty damaged by floods, earthquakes, or other catastrophes; $16,- 
784,521 was authorized for this purpose, $12,003,055 disbursed; 
$4,278,027 of this has been repaid. 

Following the Ohio River flood in January 1937, Congress directed 
us to organize the Disaster Loan Corporation and provide it with 
capital up to $20,000,000 to make loans to those who suffered losses 
from the flood or other catastrophes in the year 1937. This act was 
later amended to include catastrophe losses that occurred in the 
years 1936 and 1938. 

Immediately following creation of this Corporation, we estab- 
lished offices for making loans at Ashland, Ky., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Huntington, W. Va., Ironton, Ohio, Portsmouth, Ohio, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Paducah, Ky., Memphis, Tenn., Dyersburg, Tenn., Louisville, 
Ky., Cairo, Iil., Evansville, Ind., Harrisburg, Ill., Galena, Ill., and 
New Orleans, La. Loan committees composed cf local citizens were 
set up to recommend loans. These committees served on a volun- 
tary basis and were of great assistance to the Corporation in meet- 
ing the emergency. 

Seven thousand five hundred and fifty-five loans, aggregating 
$8,805,051, were authorized as a result of the Ohio River flood. One 
million five hundred and seventy-four thousand five hundred and 
four dollars was not used. Six million seven hundred and eighty- 
five thousand seven hundred and twenty-nine dollars of this has 
been disbursed and $1,752,542 repaid. It is significant of the char- 
acter and integrity of the American people that 80 percent of these 
loans are current in their payments. 

We are now making disaster loans as a result of the hurricane in 
September 1938, principally in the New England States. Immedi- 
ately after the hurricane we established offices at Charleston, 5S. C., 
Gardner, Mass., Hartford, Conn., Lowell, Mass., New Bedford, Mass., 
New London, Conn., Providence, R. I., Springfield, Mass., Worcester, 
Mass., Keene, N. H., Concord, N. H., New Haven, Conn., Montauk, 
Long Island, N. Y., Quogue, Long Island, N. Y., with loan commit- 
tees composed of local citizens to recommend loans. These com- 
mittee members also serve on a voluntary basis. 

Loans aggregating $3,764,625 have been authorized to 1,526 appli- 
cants who suffered losses from the hurricane. We are lending to 
salvage the very large amount of blown-down timber. Probably 
25,000 farmers and landowners lost their timber. It is estimated 
that 3,000,000,000 feet of timber is down as a result of the hurricane, 
and effort is being made to salvage as much of it as possible. The 
facilities of the Forestry Service and the Federal Surplus Com- 
modities Corporation are being used to salvage the timber. 

Disaster and catastrophe loans have been made in 34 States— 
Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Vermont, Washington, and West Virginia. 

In addition to R. F. C. loans authorized, and credit actually used, 
we have assisted a great many borrowers in getting loans from pri- 
vate sources by bringing borrower and lender together when, in 
our opinion, the loan applicant could properly be taken care of by 
banks or other private lending institutions, and by indicating that 
if necessary, to protect the applicant from failure or unnecessary 
loss, we would make the loan. 

The R. F. C. has a capital stock of $500,000,000 appropriated by 
Congress January 27, 1932. Prior to July 1938 we borrowed addi- 
tional requirements from the Treasury, except that in buying pre- 
ferred stock, capital notes, and debentures in banks that needed 
capital but did not need cash, we sometimes sold them our notes. 
These notes have been paid. 

We now have outstanding in the hands of the public our notes, 
aggregating $211,460,000, maturing July 20, 1941, and $297,439,000 
maturing November 1, 1941. We are selling another issue of 
approximately $300,000,000 maturing January 15, 1942. All of these 
notes bear seven-eighths of 1 percent interest per annum. After 
peying the Treasury the proceeds of this last issue, we will only owe 
the Treasury approximately $400,000,000. 

We have paid the Treasury $194,801,847 interest on borrowed 
money and $24,507,637 interest to others. Our operating expenses 
have been slightly less than 1 percent. 
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In addition to the foregoing, we have accummulated operating 
reserves sufficient in the opinion of our Board to cover any and 
all probable losses. 

So that the vast amount of credit which has been made avail- 
able through the R. F. C., and the Services it has rendered 
throughout the country, have been without any net loss to the 
Government. 

In conclusion, I should like to say that our directors are ever 
mindful of their responsibility to the President and the Congress 
in administering the affairs of the Corporation. 

Sincerely yours, 
JESSE H. Jones, Chairman. 


Lincoln Day Address 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 21, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. JOSHUA L. JOHNS, OF WISCONSIN, 
FEBRUARY 10, 1939 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I wish to include a splendid address 
which my able colleague, Hon. Josuva L. JoHNs, of Wisconsin, 
delivered at the Lincoln Day dinner at Johnson City, Tenn., 
on February 10, 1939. 

The address is as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I am delighted to be back 
in Tennessee again tonight and I want to thank the Republican 
committee for this privilege. 

It is 32 years ago this year that C. S. Littleton and I formed a 
partnership for the practice of law at Chattanooga, Tenn. 65o it 
is like coming back home when I get back to Tennessee. 

Many changes have taken place during these years and I am 
glad to take up and discuss with you this evening some of these 
changes. 

At this dinner we are celebrating the birthday of Abraham Lin- 
coln. His birthday is being celebrated in many parts of the United 
States this year, because as the years pass we all realize the pro- 
found wisdom of both Lincoln and Washington, and what they 
mean to the Nation. 

No man honored by his people with a seat in Congress can fail 
to think of some of the great statesmen who sat in the House. 
Of all the great and nearly great my mind dwells most fre- 
quently upon Abraham Lincoln’s brief term in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Lincoln came to Washington virtually unknown to the Nation 
at large. He left from Illinois no better off. The principal 
impression he made upon Washingtonians was the one that 
followed him through life—that he had an inexhaustible fund 
of humorous stories and knew how to tell them. By virtue of 
his funny stories he was monarch of the table at the boarding 
house where he stayed. 

Only one legislative move did he make. He introduced the 
“Spot Resolution,” which sought to compel President Polk to 
name the exact spot at which American soil was violated by 
Mexican soldiers. Lincoln and many of his friends believed that 
he was finished politically when he retired from Congress. But 
the drama of the Douglas debates, the Chicago nominating con- 
vention, Presidency during the trying Civil War days, and death 
at the hands of an assassin were all to come to him by way of 
politics. There are so many interesting pages to the Lincoln 
life that biographers have detailed it in various of its phases, as 
Seitz in his Lincoln, the Politician. However, right now I am 
quite naturally thinking of his tenure as Congressman, and won- 
dering how the greatness of his mind could have been lost upon 
the men who sat with him in Congress. 

His residence in Washington, where he died, has become a 
shrine that is visited by thousands every year, as is the Lincoln 
Memorial here. Today Lincoln has become a world figure in 
history. England is proud of the excellent bronze of the Emanci- 
pator in London. Lord Chronwood and Emil Ludwig, among 
Europe’s best biographers, have written his life. No more accu- 
rate prophecy was ever uttered than Stanton’s when he said at 
Lincoln’s passing: “Now, he belongs to the ages.” It is inconcciv- 
able that Lincoln should be classed as just another Congressman 
when he served Illinois as I am now serving Wisconsin. But he 
was. 

In searching for guidance during these trying times, I often 
turn to Lincoln to learn what he would think of some of the 
things that are being done today. What were his views? 

I wonder what he thought about the theory of producing less 
in order to have more? Whether he believed it was proper for 
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a person to have ambition and initiative to try and accumulate 
something for one’s self instead of relying on the Government and 
his neighbors to support him and his family, if he happened to 
have one? 

I wonder what he thought about youth; what he thought about 
liberty and the rights of individuals; his views on labor and 
capital. 

All these are problems of our daily life now, and I thought he 
might help me to solve them. 

It occurred to me in preparing this address that you might 
also be interested in his views. 

Our Nation has grown wealthy through the individual efforts of 
the people making up our Government. 

Today there seems to be a lack of that ambition and initiative 
of our citizenship which our fathers and grandfathers possessed, 
that has builded for us the greatest Nation on earth. There is a 
reason for it, and perhaps before I am through this evening we 
may discover what it is and if there is some way of remedying it. 
I am, therefore, going to quote from Mr. Lincoln, giving his views 
on these problems, and perhaps we may see some remedy or solu- 
tion for some of our present governmental problems. 

In an address at New Haven, Conn., on September 16, 1859, 
Lincoln, in speaking of wealth, said: “I take it that it is best 
for all to leave each man free to acquire property as fast as he 
can. Some will get wealthy. I don’t believe in a law to prevent 
a man from getting rich; it would do more harm than good. So 
while we do not propose any war upon capital, we do wish to 
allow the humblest man an equal chance to get rich with every- 
body else. When one starts poor, as most of us do in the race of 
life, free society is such that he knows he can better his condi- 
tion. He knows that there is no fixed condition of labor for his 
whole life. I am not ashamed to confess that 25 years ago I was 
a hired laborer, mauling rails, at work on a flatboat—just what 
might happen to any poor man’s son.” 

In his message to Congress on December 3, 1861, he said: “Again 
as has already been said, there is not, of necessity, any such thing 
as the free hired laborer being fixed to that condition for life. 
Many independent men everywhere in these States, a few years 
back in their lives, were hired laborers. The prudent penniless be- 
ginner in the world labors for wages awhile, saves a surplus with 
which to buy tools or land for himself, then labors on his own 
account another while, and at length hires another new beginner 
to help him. This is the just and generous and prosperous sys- 
tem which opens the way to all—gives hope to all, and consequent 
energy and progress and improvement of conditions to all. No men 
living are more worthy to be trusted than those who toil up 
from poverty, none less inclined to take or touch aught which 
they have not honestly earned.” 

I find nothing about one finding the more-abundant life except 
through hard work. 

He believed that property was the fruit of labor and a positive 
good in the world. 

In reply to a committee from the Working Men's Association of 
New York, on March 24, 1864, he said to them: “Property is the 
fruit of labor; property is desirable; is a positive good in the 
world. That some should be rich shows that others may become 
rich, and hence, is just encouragement to industry and enterprise. 
Let not him who is houseless pull down the house of another, 
but let him work diligently and build one for himself, thus, by 
example, assuring that his own shall be safe from violence when 
built.” 

Again in an address at Columbus, Ohio, on September 16, 1859, 
in speaking of each individual, he said: “I believe each individual 
is naturally entitled to do as he pleases with himself, and the 
fruit of his labor, so far as it in nowise interferes with any other 
man’s rights.” 

We hear much of the capitalist today, if there are any left, and 
of the capitalistic system, and the young man is taught to believe 
that his chances are not as good today as they were a few years ago. 

Lincoln had great faith in the ability of young men to im- 
prove themselves. His thought was that suspicion and jealousy 
were the greatest hindrances to the advancement of young men. 
He advised them not to allow these two things to stand in their 
way. 

I then wanted his views on creating obligations and not paying 
them and continually borrowing more all the time. 

In a circular from the Whig committee, addressed to the people 
of Illinois on March 4, 1843, he said a truth that we should all 
remember. I quote: “The question of revenue we will now briefly 
consider. For several years past the revenues of the Government 
have been unequal to its expenditures and, consequenily, loan 
after loan, sometimes direct and sometimes indirect in form, has 
been resorted to. By this means a new national debt has been 
created, and is still growing on us with a rapidity fearful to con- 
template—a rapidity only reasonably to be expected in time of 
war. This state of things has been produced by a prevailing un- 
willingness either to increase the tariff or resort to direct taxa- 
tion. But the one or the other must come. Coming expenditures 
must be met, and the present debt must be paid; and money can- 
not always be borrowed for these objects. The system of loans is 
but temporary in its nature, and must soon explode. It is a 


ystem not only ruinous while it lasts, but one that must soon 


fail and leave us destitute. As an individual who undertakes to 

live by borrowing soon finds his original means devoured by in- 

terest, and, next, no one left to borrow from, so must it be with 
; rnment.” 


He did not believe in the Government interfering in business, 
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In a speech in Congress on July 27, 1848, he said: “We see it, 
and to us it appears like principle, and the best sort of principle 
at that—the principle allowing the people to do as they please 
with their own business.” 

I have gone to some length to give you the views of Mr. Lin- 
coln so you might contrast them with the views of some of those 
holding offices of great trust’ and responsibility today. 

That you may properly have before you some of the facts and 
figures I hope to interest you in and discuss with you, I am going 
to briefly sketch our financial condition at the present time. 

We are owing more money today than we have ever owed in the 
history of our Nation. Opinions differ as to whether the money 
should have been spent, but the sum is the largest ever created 
in the United States. 

Our Budget has been out of balance for 8 years, or since 1931. 
For 9 years prior to 1931 our revenues averaged $4,000,000,000 per 
year, and from these revenues we paid about one-half billion 
dollars each year on our indebtedness created during the World 
War. 

During the past 9 years, however, our average revenues were about 
the same as the 9-year period prior to that date, but expendi- 
tures averaged six and one-half billions annually. Our annual 
yearly deficit for the past 5 years has been on an average of about 
three billions per year. 

The net deficit for the fiscal year 1938-39, from July 1, 1938, to 
December 31, 1938, was $1,394,855,574.67, while there was a deficit 
of over two billions on February 1, 1939. We are now owing approx- 
imately $40,000,000,000, which will have reached approximately 
forty-four billions by the end of the present fiscal year. In addi- 
tion to these sums we have also guaranteed the payment of some 
five billions more. Our direct debt limit, by an act of Congress, at 
the present time is $45,000,000,000, so at the end of the fiscal year 
we will have almost reached that limit, without taking into con- 
sideration our guaranty on other obligations. The Washington 
Post on February 8 reported the Secretary of the Treasury as saying 
the national debt would reach $50,000,000,000, and could safely do 
so. If it does, Congress must give the authority, and I, for one, am 
opposed to it. We must cut down the spending of money in this 
country or we are due for trouble. All you need to do is to study 
the history of the fall of Rome, and the causes of the French Revo- 
lution, and we can learn some very valuable lessons. 

The last fiscal year, 1937-38, our Government spent twenty-one 
millions daily—$875,000 every hour, $14,583.33 every minute, and 
$242.21 every second. The per capita cost of government increased 
from $27.95 in 1923 to $62.91 in 1937. Many corporations pay more 
in taxes to the Government than they do to their stockholders, and 
some more taxes to the Government than they pay to their 
employees. 

In 1937 taxes absorbed 17.6 percent of the national income. If 
taxes had been levied to cover all Government expenditures it 
would have taken more than 24 percent of the national income. 

In the 8 years, 1931-38, the Federal Government alone spent 
$23,777,000,000 more than it received in revenue. 

Such a large national debt means that we must levy heavy 
taxes to pay these obligations for borrowed money, or we shall 
have a permanent debt with large carrying charges; or it means 
repudiation direct or indirect on the whole or part of the obliga- 
tion. 

If these debts are to be paid it means that the heavier burden 
you place on private enterprise, the fewer men it can employ. 
The fewer it employs, the heavier it will be taxed to pay to support 
the rest, with the further knowledge that heavy taxes may pro- 
duce a chronic state of depression. 

Let us see whether we are improving the situation any from 
year to year. 

As stated a moment ago, on February 1 we had accumulated 
a deficit of over $2,000,000,000. At the same date last year it was 
eight hundred millions. 

I have not been too critical, as it is my first term in Congress, 
and I understand it was “planned that way.” I was deeply inter- 
ested in the figures making up the deficit. It appears that the 
actual excess of cash payments over cash receipts totaled $1,123,- 
000,000, while in the previous fiscal year the Government actually 
took in one hundred and fifty millions more than was paid out in 
cash. The only purpose of these figures are to show you we are 
not getting any place except further in debt and nearer inflation 
if spending does not stop. 

Another great danger in all this spending is that about three- 
fourths of the direct obligations of the Government are held by 
banks, Reserve banks, insurance companies, and nonfinance corpo- 
rations. This is a most dangerous situation, because if Govern- 
ment obligations should drop 10 points it would cause serious 
trouble, not only in our own country but throughout the world. 
About 50 percent of the total direct interest-bearing obligations are 
owned by the banks, and their holdings of Government securities, 
direct or guaranteed, now represent about 25 percent of their total 
assets and more than 60 percent of their total investments. At the 
beginning of the present administration the banks held about 10 
percent of Government securities. 

The insurance companies, who have some 64,000,000 policyholders, 
many from people with moderate incomes, have invested their 
funds, and now own more than four and one-half billion dollars 
of the direct obligations of the Government. These holdings have 
increased nearly fifteenfold since 1930. 

With the constantly increasing debt we may reach a point 
where the public may have raised in their minds a doubt as to 
our ability to pay. Just how near we are to that point, no cone 
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knows, and therein lies the great danger. Each day brings us 
nearer to that point unless we stop creating deficits. 

It has been officially said that: “Upon the unimpaired credit of 
the United States Government rests the safety of deposits, the 
security of insurance policies, the activity of industrial enterprises, 
the value of our agricultural products, and the availability of 
employment. The credit of the United States Government defi- 
nitely affects these fundamental human values. It, therefore, be- 
comes our first concern to make secure the foundation. National 
recovery depends upon it.” 

We have entirely too much idle money in this country today. 
A few days ago we reached reserves of over $3,600,000,000. 

Most people who spend money feel much better if they know 
it has gone for a good purpose and they can see any results. We 
have been on a spending spree now for over 6 years and the 
question naturally arises—are we nearer out of the depression, 
recession, or the consternation that followed both? 

We all know the increasing tax burden has meant that every 
self-supporting person has turned over an increasing amount of his 
labor to meet the increasing expense of government. The cost of 
keeping the unemployed, necessarily, falls on the employed. 

The steel industry is a fair barometer of business conditions in 
this country today or at any given time. Let us see how they 
prospered the past year. 

A report in the New York Times, under date of February 5, 1939, 
says that the earnings of the 10 leading companies last year was 
down 99.4 percent. That their net income in 1938 was $1,085,685 
compared with $181,700,908 in 1937. While production declined 
from an average of 72.38 percent to one of 39.75 percent in 1938. 
Production stands today around 5114 percent. 

The United States Department of Commerce reports a summary 
of business trends as of February 2, 1939. From this I submit 
the following: For the month of January the indicated volume of 
industrial output, seasonably corrected, was lower than in Decem- 
ber; automobile production lower than in December; electric power 
production lower than in December. 

In the week ending January 28, the downward movement of 
security prices was extended. The Dow Jones average of industrial 
share quotations closed on Saturday, the 28th of January, at 139, 
10 points less than on January 20. Since the first of the year 
the industrial average has declined 10 percent, and at the close 
of that week’s trading was the lowest since last September. Rail- 
road stocks are down 16 percent since the first of the year. 

Now the question arises—what can we do about it? 

First of all, Government is political, and our experience for 6 
years convinces us it knows very little about economics. As a re- 
sult Government will eventually destroy private business when it 
is in competition with it, as the taxpayer pays the bill in one in- 
stance and the owners in private business. The Government 
should never be in private competition with private enterprise. 
In many instances it is proper to regulate it but never control it. 
When Government control enters, the effectiveness of private man- 
agement is impaired, if not wholly destroyed. 

The purchasing power of the people depends upon the value of 
production and distribution of goods and services, and our future 
standard of living depends upon our future value of production. 
Not upon the theory that if you produce less, you will have more, 
whether it is earned or not. 

We, as American citizens, should demand that the spending 
spree be stopped and the tax burden lightened as we stop bor- 





rowing. This may seem only a dream, yet it is not impossible | 


to reduce the Federal Budget to $6,000,000,000 and balance it 
there, without sacrificing some of the gains we have made with 
all the spending. 

This is going to be hard to do until public opinion is thoroughly 
aroused. Too many persons are now beneficiaries of the Gov- 
ernment’s giving or are with some group that have some objec- 
tive in view that requires more spending. Unless this can be done, 
we may expect repudiation or inflation. There is only one other 
alternative, and that is to levy a sufficient tax that even with more 
borrowing we could balance the Budget. 

It goes without saying the debt increase must be stopped, and 
by this Congress. We can, or should, reduce the deficits for this 
fiscal year and end it in the fiscal year 1941. 

It is hard to reduce expenditures all at once, and, of course, 
it cannot or will not be done. 

Up until last June 30, we had appropriated twenty-three billions 
for recovery and relief. Of this amount, eighteen billions has been 
spent. This is about one-half of all expenditures of the same 
period. These expenditures were about 80 percent of the total 
revenues received by the Government, which includes Social Se- 
curity taxes, and all other new levies during the same 5-year 
period. A large part of these expenditures have been considered 
as emergency. 

Social Security has cost about eight hundred and thiriy mil- 
lions each year, with another seven hundred millions spent each 
year on the Agricultural Adjustment Corporation. 

Of course, some of the eighteen billions was invested in stocks of 
the land banks, Farm Mortgage Corporation, Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, and some in revolving funds for such organizations as 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, and Farm Credit Administration. But the larger portion 
of it has been for pump priming. 

We have just passed, and the President has signed, a bill mak- 
ing available seven hundred and twenty-five millions for the 
W. P. A. The President says this is not enough, that an emergency 
Btill exists. 
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I am firmly convinced that the President is right and one will 
exist so long as he occupies a chair in the White House. This 
statement is made without malice or partisanship. The state- 
ment is based entirely upon the past and the present attitude of 
the administration toward business in general. 

The President is a great humanitarian, we all agree, but I know 
of but few men who would not be if someone else paid the bill. 
We would all enjoy spending someone else’s money, and I cannot 
help but think of some of the headaches that will follow the 
spending of all this money. 

I have said it must stop. Of course that does not mean that 
it will. 

It can be done, and only two words stand in the way—love 
and confidence. 

If these two words were properly and universally put into use 
they would solve all the problems confronting us. There must 
be a better feeling between capital and labor, and this means 
employer and employee. Confidence of the people must be re- 
stored in the operation of governmental affairs. They have been 
told each time we need money, it is for an emergency, and they 
are getting tired of this—especially those paying the bill. They 
are of the opinion that with proper management of governmental 
affairs this emergency should pass away and we would again be 
back to normal. 

They have not forgotten that after the World War we cut Federal 
expenditures from $18,500,000,000 in 1919 to about $3,000,000,000 
annually, lowered taxes four times, and reduced the Federal debt 
from $26,600,000,000 to $16,000,000,000, and except for a brief period 
in the year 1921, the national income was gradually rising from 
$56,800,000,000 in 1921 to $79,500,000,000 in 1929. The people are 
satisfied that with proper management this can be done again. 

The people are learning a lesson now that will be of lasting 
benefit to future generations, and that is: That every dollar paid 
in taxes is a dollar taken away from their purchasing power. 
That these taxes, added to the cost of articles bought, neces- 
sarily reduces the volume of sales and the production of the 
article, and also lessens the incentive of capital to invest. 

Our unemployment problem is our greatest. We must solve this 
in some other way than our present set-up. 

Public works are a part of the normal activities of the State and 
local and public authorities, and they are continuing and will con- 
tinue in this country subject to the test of their value to the com- 
munity; but the experiment of large-scale public works as a 
method of dealing with unemployment has been tried and has 
failed, the same as it did in England, and we must take care of 
our unemployed in some other way. 

During the history of our Nation relief has been a local respon- 
sibility anu will eventually come to this again with the Govern- 
ment sharing the burden, but administered by those near and in 
direct contact with local conditions and who can use discretion in 
paying out funds to those needing it. 

It is also a fact that many local communities spend more money 
than is needed and create local obligations because they feel they 
are getting something from the Government for nothing, but lose 
sight of the fact that regardless of who is furnishing the funds the 
local taxpayer in the end will have to share his part of the expense 
in taxes to pay not only the State and local government tax but 
the Federal as well. But local governments are gradually learning 
their lessons. 

In a recent survey conducted by the American Institute of 
Public Opinion, of which Dr. George Gallup is the director, the 
following question was put to the voters: “Do you think the 
Federal Government is spending too much, too little, or almost 
the right amount of money at this time?” Sixty-one percent said 
too much, 10 percent too little, and 29 percent about right. 

This poll would seem to be quite accurate, as about 30 percent 
of our people are now getting something from the Government, 
either directly or indirectly. Ten percent would like to have 
more and perhaps would like a better job. Sixty-one percent 
seem to agree with us about spending too much. That seems to 
be @ majority. Let us, as a majority, start doing something 
about it. 


National Canners’ Association 
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EXCERPTS FROM ADDRESS BY HON. CLAUDE PEPPER, OF 
FLORIDA, JANUARY 24, 1939 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts from 
an address delivered by the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
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Pepper) before the National Canners’ Association at Chicago, 
Til., January 24, 1939. 

There being no objection, the excerpts were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Some time ago in Washington I sat around a table with the 
president of one of America’s great technical colleges. That presi- 
cent was explaining to the group what his college was trying to 
achieve—-what it was trying to give students who were there. This 
president divided the directive part of business into two fields— 
management and administration. Management, he said, related to 
the internal operation of a business, the responsibility for the 
right kind of machinery, proper operation of that machinery, the 
right kind of personnel, and that personnel being in the right 
place—efficiency, both in equipment and in operation. Very great, 
said the president, was the responsibility of such a business ex- 
ecutive. Administration, said the president, related to a broader 
field. It had to do with the relation of that particular business 
to the world of which it was a part; the relation of that business 
to its surroundings. It was the duty of management, he pointed 
out, to ascertain the contribution that that business was to make 
to its world and to determine the trend of the times so that that 
business would move in harmony and in tempo with those times. 
One charged with the administration of a business, therefore, had 
to be able to see the whole horizon, and not just his own place on 
the horizon. 

About 1 out of 100, said the president, of his students would 
be fortunate enough to find an opportunity in business to occupy 
what might be called a chair of administration. Then this in- 
teresting speaker began to discuss what his college was trying to 
give its students so that they would be fitted for that 1 oppor- 
tunity out of 100 which might come to them to be real business 
administrators. He said those students were taught economics by 
an engineer, because an engineer was more likely to sift through 
the sieve of his practical mind economic theories which others less 
ardent might more readily embrace. He said that those students 
would know something about history so that they might compare 
these times with others, and above all catch something of per- 
spective which comes from knowing how others have lived. Also, 
he said, and perhaps more important, he wanted these students 
to sit at the feet of a philosopher. He wanted them to appreciate 
what was valuable in life. Knowing that men who work spend 
most of their waking hours at their work, he wanted someone who 
could make it possible for those men to put into those working 
hours, and to get out of them, something that was enriching to 
themselves and to their world. 

This evening’s conversation was vividly brought back to my mind 


when reading a part of a report of your own Economic Research 
Committee, part of which read as follows: 
“Appointment of a committee to consider possibilities of develop- 


ing 
out of a general demand that the association, as the national or- 
ganization representing the industry, do something with respect to 
correction of factors responsible for the condition in which the 
canning industry found itself the latter part of the year. The 
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This new power, which we call the machine age, has not been 
confined to any phase of our economic life. About 1800, one farmer 
upon his farm fed about 5 people on the farm, and about one-half 
person in the city. Now this one farmer feeds 4 people on the farm, 
12 in the city, and 2 in foreign countries, a total of 18. Where 
a laborer in 1869 represented 1 horsepower, he now represents at 
least 5. In the last 10 years technological improvement has been 
such in this country that at least 10 percent fewer men were re- 
quired to turn out the same quantity of goods as in 1929—or, put 
another way, had it not been for the technological improvement 
between 1929 and 1938, at least 1,000,000 more workers would have 
rae eee than were employed to produce the national income 

938. 

Look what has happened in your own industry since Nicholas 
Appert in 1810 published his paper on the preservation of perish- 
able foods. 

Our whole life has become categorized; special training is re- 
quired for almost every job. This is an age of specialists, The 
result has been a tragic dislocation of people. Millions have lost 
their moorings; they have become derelicts in their own country. 
There is no place into which they can fit. This situation is not 
confined to our country. This summer I visited the International 
Labor Office in Geneva, Switzerland, and saw represented there in 
graphic form the results of a world-wide economic survey. This 
survey depicted in the form of blocks upon the table, among other 
things, the number of unemployed in the nations of the world. 
By Great Britain there was a high block; by the United States 
one a bit higher; by those, one representing France almost as 
high; another representing Holland, comparably as high, and so on, 
indicating the number of unemployed in each of those nations. 
Another block by the name of Germany was very short; one by 
Italy a little higher only. Another by Japan, not as high as 
Germany. This was shocking information to me. It disclosed 
fundamentally that at least some nations of the world re- 
garded the challenge of this problem of unemployment and dis- 
location as so great as to require literally wartime mobilization 
in a period of actual peace. This depicted to me the fact that 
a large part of the world's population was willing to give up 
even the liberty of speech, of the press, of movement, and to sub- 
mit themselves to a discipline as rigorous as that of wartimes in 
order that there might be something MNke economic security and 
relative stability. 

We all know that the price that they paid for the little they got 
is too dear a price; one that we would not pay under any circum- 
stances. We abhor their methods and the spirit that actuates 
them, but their action and their being do emphasize the extreme 
seriousness to the world of modern dislocation of men, which we 


| call unemployment. 


an economic research program for the canning industry grew | 


' 


| 


situation was not unlike that encountered at various times in the | 


history of the industry, and it is felt that the association might | 


well undertake research that would prove as valuable to the in- 
dustry 
scientific research in solving production problems. The com- 
mittee’s task, therefore, was to develop a program that would 
discover and evaluate the fundamental factors in the industry's 
economic problems and at the same time build up collateral asso- 
ciation services that this research might reveal to be necessary or 
desirable.” 

I congratulate you upon the breadth of your vision. Your asso- 
ciation in appointing that committee, and that committee in mak- 
ing its report, are sensible of the fact that your industry is an 
integral part of the economy of this country. You cannot prosper 
unless your country prospers, and it is not likely that your country 
will prosper without your having your share of that prosperity. 

We in Washington are very deeply grateful to any business that 
exhibits that breadth of understanding of our national problems. 
We are interested in your own progress, in the maintenance of the 
service that you render to your country—to your world, but we have 
to take the same position that your association indicated in the 
appointment of your committee on research and by your committee 
report, that the way we can best serve you is to serve your country 
and the economy wherein you occupy so responsible a place. 

I was particularly struck by that part of your committee report 
that said: “* * * It was felt that the association might well 
undertake research that would prove as valuable to the industry in 
meeting its recurring economic problems as had its scientific re- 
search in solving production problems.” 

No one knows better than your association what change has 
come over the world in the last century in technological improve- 
ment. The beginning of the machine age denoted the most violent 
transformation ever to occur in man’s manner of living. His whole 
economy was reordered, his habits shocked into a sudden change, 
his means of livelihcod perhaps swept away, his old trade made 
useless, his very family life even altered. A magic power had been 
put in man’s hands; their strength magnificently magnified. Space 
was to be relatively annihilated, distance rendered of little conse- 
quence. So much, and so great has been the change that we and 
our ancestors of even a generation ago live in a different world, and 
perhaps our children shall refer to us as the old fogies of the first 
half of the twentieth century. 


in meeting its recurring economic problems as had its | 


} 


There are some who think that a return of prosperity will solve 
the unemployment problem. They might as well expect the un- 
employment problem to be solved by the return of buggy fac- 
tories as to anticipate that. In fact, economists disclosed 
recently in a hearing before the O’Mahoney committee in Wash- 
ington, that if we had now the same relative prosperity which the 
Nation enjoyed in 1929, there would be at least 6,000,000 people 
unemployed. In 1936 we came within 5 percent of producing as 
many goods in quantity in this country as we produced in 1929, 
when, while there were perhaps only 4,000,000 unemployed in 
1929, in 1937 there were at least 10,000,000 unemployed. 

The machine age is with us. In spite of all of its virtues, not- 
withstanding the fact that it has given us a higher standard of 
living than we could ever have enjoyed the other way, it is yet a 
fact that with our economy organized as it is, there will never be 
an opportunity in private industry for anything like the men and 
women of this country who need to work and want to work. 

Accordingly, our Federal Government in the last 6 years has set 
in motion a vast effort to compensate for this deficiency in our 
economic order. The tragedy is that the jobs created by that 
effort have been called relief jobs, as if the people who had to 
resort to those jobs were the recipients of some charity, or were 
wards of the State like the occupants of an eleemosynary institu- 
tion. If you put in new machinery in a canning plant and thereby 
cut 50 percent of the workers off from employment, it is no fault 
of those workers; and if those workers are not able to get a job 
in another canning plant because that plant, too, has introduced 
improved machinery, and if all the other plants in that com- 
munity have likewise been installed with more efficient machinery 
and they are unable to get a job with them, I maintain that those 
people have not become worthless and sorry because finally they 
have to resort to some creative work intended to compensate for 
the natural deficiency in the modern industrial age. 

The sooner the country admits the ugly fact that leaving out 
human sentiment, disregarding the normal sympathy that the 
average human heart extends to his fellow human being, hungry 
and in rags, there is no prosperity in sight for this Nation; the 
sooner that we devise some method to give employment to the 
unemployed, the better off we will be. 

Even Thomas Jefferson, in his day, to provide additional land 
for the congestion of the Atlantic seaboard, bought not only the 
Louisiana Territory but many acres of land from the Indians. 
Public land was cheap, and there was a steady flow of the tide 
of emigration to the West, ever relieving the pressure behind, until 
finally, in 1890, the Census Bureau of the United States announced 
that the last American frontier had been reached. The sweep 
of migration came suddenly up against the waters of the Pacific 
Ocean. ‘Thereafter there was no geographical escape from bad 
conditions in any particular area of the country. There were cer- 
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tain parts not as much occupied as others which gradually filled 
up, but from that eventful day in 1890 it has become apparent 
to the people of this country that we have to live with our prob- 
lems and we have to solve them upon the ground where we are. 
We can’t flee from them to some other place and stay in the United 
es. 

mere are a variety of ideas about what should be the role of 
the Government in meeting today’s problems. There are many 
who refer to Thomas Jefferson as the embodiment of a philosophy 
that it is none of the Government’s business as to how the people 
get along, that it has no responsibility for whether they have 
credit, whether they have jobs, whether they have homes, whether 
they have good business, whether the members of the State have 
either economic or spiritual security. I have reverted to the fact 
that Jefferson used Federal money to buy land—100,000,000 acres— 
not only from Napoleon but from the Indians. You may recall 
that there were two reasons primarily why Jefferson bought the 
Louisiana Purchase. One of them was to open the Mississippi 
River to navigation; the other was to provide additional terri- 
tory for settlement and use by the people of his country. And 
you may recall also that Jefferson did this when by the preponder- 
ance of opinion of his day he had no constitutional authority 
50 to do. 

It might be interesting to recall that in his first message to 
Congress, Jefferson also made it clear that he was not adverse 
even to direct governmental aid to business, if in the public 
interest and under the circumstances in the opinion of the Con- 
gress, such aid should be required. For while he stated his belief 
that “agriculture, manufacture, commerce, and navigation, the 
four pillars of our prosperity, are the most thriving when left 
most free to individual enterprise,” yet he added, “Protection from 
casual embarrassment, however, may sometimes be seasonably 
interposed. If in the course of your observation or inquiry they 
should appear to need any aid within the limits of our constitu- 
tional powers, your sense of their importance is a sufficient assurance 
they will occupy your attention. We cannot, indeed, but all feel 
an anxious felicitude for the difficulties under which our carry- 
ing trade will soon be placed. How far it can be relieved, other- 
wise than by time, is a subject of important consideration.” 

Certainly Jefferson was not beyond using administratively the 
Federal financial power to weaken the force of the Federalist 
money interests by building up counteracting Republican finan- 
cial agencies in what he regarded as the public interest. For 
Beard tells us that “knowing full well how deeply dyed with 
federalism the United States Bank and its branches were, Jefferson 
and his advisers deliberately adopted a policy of manipulating the 
Government funds in such way as to build up local Republican 
moneyed machines in order to resist the force of the Federalists’ 
interest and provide competitors that would give the Republicans 
the power in the economic world, which they so earnestly desired.” 
And, continued Beard, “That this was a conscious policy of Jeffer- 
son’s administration there can be no doubt.” (Economic Origins 
of Jeffersonian Democracy, by Beard, 1927, p. 446.) 

To make the matter beyond doubt, in reply to a communica- 
tion concerning the bank at Providence, R. I., which was a no- 
torious Federalist stronghold, Jefferson said, ‘“‘As to the patron- 
age of the Republic bank at Providence, I am decidedly in favor 
of making all the banks Republican by sharing the deposits among 
them in proportion to the dispositions they show; if the law now 
forbids it, we should not permit another session of Congress to 
pass without amending it. It is material to the safety of Repub- 
licanism to detach the mercantile interest from its enemies and 
incorporate them into the body of its friends.” (Economic Ori- 
gins of Jeffersonian Democracy, by Beard, 1927, pp. 447, 448.) 

Moreover, Jefferson clearly foresaw the day when the employ- 
ment saturation point should be reached even in agriculture and 
there should arise the necessity of the Government guiding the 
surplus of labor, that is to say, the unemployed, into some useful 
and profitable employment. 

When, in the summer of 1785, John Jay wrote him asking 
whether it would be useful to us to carry on all our own produc- 
tion, or none, he replied: “Were we perfectly free to decide this 
question, I should reason as follows: We have now lands enough 
to employ an infinite number of people in their cultivation. Cul- 
tivators of the earth are the most valuable citizens. They are the 
mcst vigorous, the most independent, the most virtuous, they are 
tied to their country and wedded to its liberty and interests by 
the most lasting bonds. As long, therefore, as they can find em- 
ployment in this line, I would not convert them into mariners, 
artisans, or anything else. But our citizens will find employment 
in this line, until their numbers, and of course their production, 
become too great for the demand, both internal and foreign. 
This is not the case as yet, and probably will not be for a con- 
siderable time. As soon as it is, the surplus of hands must be 
turned to something else.” (Economic Origins of Jeffersonian 
Democracy, by Beard, 1927, pp. 425, 426). 

There are three possible theories of what the Government's 
duty is. The Government might be merely the country’s police- 
man, seeing to it that people are not molested in their physical 
security and that the ordinary rules of a civilized state might be 
observed. Such a state would take no concern about economic 
and financial conditions under which those people labored. It 
would regard those matters as outside the scope entirely of gov- 
ernmental interest or authority. 

Another theory is that government might act only as a com- 
pensatory agency. That is to say, to counteract the tendencies of 
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the economic and social order which might lead to harmful results; 
or, in other words, in times when business was buying little, the 
Government might buy much to afford a market. 

When there was great financial activity in the economic system 
the Government might shrink the currency in use, and vice versa. 
Such a government would only set up a counteracting force to 
another force already in operation, but would do nothing to prevent 
the formation of the dangerous or undesirable force or to divert it 
into channels where it might be harmless. 

A third theory is that the Government might do all these things 
and go yet further than that—it might try to avoid dislocations of 
men from their businesses. It might try to guide the economic 
system in such a way that neither great inflations nor great de- 
pressions would result. It might supplement a deficiency of credit 
generally with Federal lending agencies. It might try to see to it 
that conditions were favorable to the employment of people in 
private enterprise, and when they could not be so employed, give 
them an opportunity for work directly. Such a government would 
not regard it as purely a private matter as to whether people were 
healthy; whether they lived in a healthy environment; whether 
they had access to hospitals and to medical care; whether they had 
decent homes in which to live and the sense of patriotism and 
responsibility which comes from home ownership; whether the 
number of hours they work and the wages they get are appropriate 
to their well-being. 

There are many who think that such a governmental attitude 
is imperative to the stability of modern life. There are others 
who think such a point of view dangerous to the individual 
liberties of citizens. Here in America we must fight out this 
question according to our sentiments, according to what is reason- 
able, and also according to what is sensible according to the 
democratic process, according to our traditions and our Consti- 
tution. 

A little bit ago, Walter Lippmann in his column pointed out that 
maybe what America needed was that her leaders should again 
get the kind of a classical education that the founding fathers 
of the country had. An education that came from a deep and 
rich culture that gave them a broad horizon and a large per- 
spective, that gave them an historic sense. I agree that if the 
times ever required men of such stature, they are required now. 

In an earlier day when chaos seemed to engulf the Old World, 
our forefathers with their intrepid will, set out to—and estab- 
lished—their civilization and their aspirations upon another. 
America again must lead the way to new worlds; to new worlds 
of thought, to new worlds of understanding, to new worlds of 
adjustment, to new worlds of harmony, to new worlds of unity. 
And, when this generation, as I prophesy, shall have met its 
rendezvous with death, they who have gone ahead of us who 
carried the torchlights of their difficult generations, will know that 
their fine blood has not lost its vitality, and that we are worthy 
of their tradition. 


Admission of German Refugee Children 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 22 (legislative day of Monday, February 
20), 1939 





EDITORIAL FROM THE PATHFINDER OF FEBRUARY 25, 1939 





Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I present and ask to have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial from the Pathfinder ap- 
pearing in its issue for the 25th instant, headed “Let 
Them Come In,” relating to the admission of German refu- 
gee children to this country. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Pathfinder of February 25, 1939] 
LET THEM COME IN 


There has just been introduced in Congress a joint resolution 
aimed at alleviating some of the great personal tragedy implicit in 
the refugee problem abroad. Sponsored by Democratic Senator 
RosBertT F. WaGNER and Republican Representative EnirH Nourse 
RoceErs, the resolution is naturally nonpartisan because its purpose 
is wholly humanitarian. 

Stated briefly, the Wagner-Rogers proposal would have Congress 
“authorize the admission into the United States of 10,000 German 
refugee children of every race and creed during each of the calendar 
years 1939 and 1940.” This would be done only for children aged 14 
or under, and it would be done without upsetting present quotas 
under the immigration laws. Moreover, the Wagner-Rogers bill 
would specifically provide that no child be admitted unless his sup- 
port were first adequately guaranteed and unless he were assured 
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a proper home with individuals, families, or groups of his own 
religious faith. 

Thus, this plan to make life supportable for refugee children, this 
plan to open up an avenue of hope for the frightened young vic- 
tims of Europe’s wild passions, is carefully circumscribed. Be- 
cause private individuals, private groups, and private institutions 
would first guarantee to provide support and care, the admission 
of 10,000 children this year and 10,000 children next year would 
not in any sense create a problem of new public charges in America, 
In addition, because the age group would be fixed at 14 and under, 
there would be no adverse effect on labor conditions. 

According to the best estimates available, there are about 75,000 
German children in distress. Such authoritative sources as the 
American Friends Service Committee say that America’s proposed 
total of 20,000 admissions could be chosen from 50,000 of the 
75,000 in distress. Approximately only half of these 50,000 are 
Jews, the rest being in Nazi disfavor because they may have one 
or more Jewish grandparents or because their parents are politi- 
cally outlawed. This means that all faiths are represented and 
that all groups in the United States have reason to take active 
interest in the Wagner-Rogers proposal. 

Indeed, active interest has already been expressed. The Quaker 
organization of the American Friends service committee, a group 
whose humanitarianism has long been a source of inspiration in 
all parts of the world, has wholeheartedly endorsed the plan. One 
of the driving forces behind it is a group of religious leaders rep- 
resenting all denominations, Protestant and Catholic alike. In the 
field of labor, both the American Federation of Labor and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations have gone on record in its favor. 
Behind it, too, are groups of private welfare workers now organiz- 
ing in order to put the plan into effect as soon as congressional 
approval is forthcoming. Further, the plan has won the support 
of numerous prominent individuals, such as Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, 
who has joined a number of women in Northampton, Mass., in 
offering to provide for 25 refugee children. 

Actually, it is not surprising that there is this unanimity of 
opinion favoring the Wagner-Rogers resolution. The proposal’s 
objective simply cannot be questioned by any American who be- 
lieves that this will be a sick world, that this will be a sick civili- 
zation, as long as great sections of humanity suffer the torment of 
being cut adrift, the torment of being refugees, the torment of 
being unwanted in lands where it once was good to be alive, where 
the home was, where the heart lay. 

While the Wagner-Rogers resolution has to do with only a 
numerically minor phase of this problem, it promises to ease one of 
the situation’s most tragic complications. Of the hundreds of 
thousands of Europeans who are refugees or potential refugees, 
the children arouse the greatest sympathy. With life still stretch- 
ing before them, they find themselves shorn of opportunity, shorn 
of education, and in some cases shorn even of the right to play, 
the right to enjoy the sun and grass. This is not an emotional 


exaggeration; there are documented stories to confirm it. No imag- 
ination is needed to appreciate how evilly a situation of this sort 
can affect young minds and hearts. 

Accordingly, while the Inter-Governmental Committee on Politi- 


cal Refugees weighs broader and more complex plans for solving 
the problem in general, the United States should join such other 
countries as Great Britain and the Netherlands in acting immedi- 
ately to alleviate the situation as it applies to children. This can 
be done through speedy approval of the Wagner-Rogers resolu- 
tion. The young thus allowed to enter America will be forced to 
leave their parents behind, but this part of their tragedy will not 
be unbearable, because on these shores they will have at least hope 
to spur them on. 


Bituminous Coal Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RUSH D. HOLT 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 22 (legislative day of Monday, February 
20), 1939 


ARTICLE FROM BLUEFIELD (W. VA.) DAILY TELEGRAPH OF 
FEBRUARY 21, 1939 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an article on the 
subject of the bituminous-coal industry published in the 
Bluefield Daily Telegraph of February 21, 1939. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 

[From Bluefield (W. Va.) Daily Telegraph of February 21, 1939] 
Coat Inpustry BLep BLIND By LEGISLATION 


It is so well known that it is needless to repeat that West Vir- 
ginia depends on its coal industry for a living and any prosperity 
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that it may enjoy. The oo bulk of the taxes for public pur- 
— aes community and State activities are paid by the coal 
ustry. 

The coal industry went in the red—lost—$60,000,000 in 1938 and 
forced suspension of many mines, throwing thousands of men out 
of work and wages. 

The Daily Telegraph has no hesitancy in saying that the distress 
of the coal industry is due to the blundering of the present ad- 
ministration at Washington. Not the least of these legislative 
See “oo C., or Guffey Act. 

a letter to e bituminous-coal_ industry signed by a 
number of coal producers the following paragraphs are 4 

“For nearly 2 years we have been doing all we can to help ‘the 
Coal Commission make this act work. Most of us favored this act 
when it was before Congress and worked for its passage. We paid 
our taxes and assessments. We sent in analyses, prices, and re- 
ports, put our men on boards and committees, hired lawyers, met, 
talked, argued, ‘coordinated,’ and spent our time and money, and 
have got nothing out of it. For 2 years we have had promises— 
‘prices next month,’ ‘prices May 1’ (what May is not stated), more 
promises, and in the meantime the act and taxes have been steadily 
shoving us into bankruptcy. Today we find that a great many 
people have lost confidence in this act and have not hope of its 
ever doing us any good. 

“SEE RUINOUS PROSPECTS AHEAD 


“We don’t see any dependable prospect of fair and just minimum 
prices being made effective. We don't believe they will stick if they 
are put out, and they might ruin a lot of us if they are established 
in the manner now in prospect. We are told that some lawyers 
think the best chance for prices to stick if they are put out is the 
fact that it will cost so much to obtain court relief if mistakes are 
made in prices that no small operator can afford the expense of 
protecting himself. We don’t like that. 


“MAKES SITUATION WORSE 


“We have been taxed and assessed and asked to spend more money 
we haven’t got on a law that we now find makes our situation 
worse. Those of us who were for the bill are obliged to admit that 
we made a mistake and got something that won’t work. 

“ARMY OF SALARY DRAWERS 

“We are not criticizing the integrity or ability of the Commission 
or its staff. We are simply convinced that this act is unworkable 
and that nobody can make it work. As near as we can find out, in 
the efforts to put it into effect, you and we, through taxes and 
assessments, are paying salaries, office rent, telephone bills, and 
other expenses for a flock of lawyers, statisticians, coordinators, 
experts, attorneys, tabulators, stenographers, receptionists, direc- 
tors, enforcement agents, helpers, fleld agents, doorkeepers, messen- 
gers, office boys, commissioners, private secretaries, assistant secre- 
taries, assistant statisticians, assistant attorneys, assistant coordi- 
nators, special assistants, committee members, board members, 
chemists, analysts, engineers, computators, file clerks, rate clerks, 
price clerks, cost clerks, supply clerks, chief clerks, clerks, division 
chiefs, bureau heads, assistant chiefs, auditors, advisers, technical 
advisers, legal advisers, traffic advisers, special advisers, accountants, 
chief accountants, chief statisticians, telephone operators, inspec- 
tors, policemen, samplers, watchmen, etc., employed by the Coal 
Commission and the district boards. 


“DECIDED TO QUIT BEING ‘STRUNG ALONG’ 


“This act has cost us millions of dollars in taxes, assessments, 
expenses, and ruined coal prices, for which we have got nothing 
and see no prospect of getting anything. If you had a mine super- 
tendent, you’d have fired him so long ago that with even the be- 
ginning of such a record you’d have forgotten his name by now. 
That’s why we decided to quit being ‘strung along’ any further and 
go back to being coal-mine operators.” 


Federal Tax on Interstate Chain Stores 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1939 





RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1939 


OF TEXAS, 





Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
radio address delivered by me on February 21, 1939: 

Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audience, I have introduced in 
the House of Representatives a bill which has for its purpose the 
substantial curtailment of the powers and size of the great inter- 
state retail chain-store systems. This bill is now H. R. 1 in this, the 
Seventy-sixth Congress. 
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Within the interpretations of the United States Supreme Court 
this bill calls into use the only power which the Congress has to 
control or put a limit upon the power of one individual or a few 
powerful corporations to monopolize the retail business of this | 


untry. 
ort wid as a vehicle for this purpose the taxing power, which has 
peen used in the past by both Republican and Democratic adminis- 
trations to reach worthy objectives that could not be reached in a 
constitutional manner in any other way. 

This bill, if passed, will not destroy any chain-store company, but 
it will regulate the selfishness and prevent the greed of a few of the 
larger ones. 

QUESTION SHOULD BE VIEWED FROM STANDPOINT OF GENERAL WELFARE 

The question of limiting the size of national corporate chains is 
one that should be viewed by the American people, not from the 
standpoint of independent merchants, who happen to be in business 
at this time in competition with the chains, or in the interest of the 
national corporate chains that are destroying independent mer- 
chants but from the standpoint of the public welfare. 

WHY CERTAIN EXEMPTIONS IN BILL 

This bill does not include wholesalers or manufacturers. Our 
congressional committee, which agreed upon the terms of this bill, 
decided that we should confine our efforts to preserving for local 
people only that type of business which we know local people can 
and will conduct if permitted to do so. Many of the large whole- 
galers and manufacturers have retail stores and this bill will apply 
to them the same as others. 

In preparing this bill the chain-tax laws of 22 States were con- 
sulted and the exemptions usually carried in these State laws are 
contained in this bill. 

ONE CORPORATION SHOULD NOT HAVE TOO MUCH POWER 

This bill has not been introduced in the interest of any special 
group of businessmen or any special class of people. It is, however, 
introduced in the interest of the general welfare of all the people. 
Recorded history has shown that time after time in the past when 
one man or a few men gained too much power, they never used 
that power in the people’s interest, but rather they used it in fur- 
thering their own interest and in adding more power and more 
wealth to that which they already had. 

The courts have always been aware of this. In this country many 
court decisions have been founded on the premise that it is not 
wise to permit one man or a few men to have or to gain too much 
power. This is especially true in certain types of business. The 
United States Supreme Court emphasized this in connection with 
the chain-store system in its decision upholding the West Virginia 
chain-store tax. In that decision the Supreme Court laid down its 
broad economic and social philosophy against the chain system of 
retailing. 

There are a multitude of sound economic and social reasons why | 
our bill H. R. 1 should be adopted by the Congress to protect the | 
general welfare of the people of this country. I shall not attempt 
to state them all here tonight in the brief time allotted to me. 

Anyone desiring more information on this subject, including the 
provisions of the bill H. R. 1, may receive it by addressing your 
request to the speaker, Congressman WricHt PaTMAN, Washington, 

D.C. If you are supporting this legislation, you can aid us in this 
fight by advising your congressional representatives in both the 
House and the Senate, and at the same time I would like for you 
to advise me by letter or by card of your support, as I will be 
greatly encouraged to have the information that the people are 
supporting me in my endeavor to bring about the enactment of | 
legislation that is intended to promote the interest of our country. 


PRICE TO BE CONSIDERED BUT NOT ALWAYS MAIN THING 


Practically all of the arguments against this bill to curb inter- 
state chain stores relate to price. That is the economic side only. 
I admit that price is something to be considered, but there are | 
social reasons for the passage of this bill that overcome any | 
economical reason that is urged against its passage. 
INTERSTATE CHAINS GREATEST HINDRANCE TO RECOVERY 


The electric power interests claim that if the Government will 
cease putting up the money for municipalities to go into competi- 
tion with them that billions of dollars will be spent the next few 
years in new equipment and supplies. Suppose a law should be 
passed now that would prevent the interstate chains from going 
into new territory or new locations to destroy more independent 
merchants? The result would be that bankers would extend loans 
to individuals who desire to enter the retail business in such lines 
@s groceries, drugs, shoes, varieties, and others. Now, however, 
banks cannot safely make these loans, because they know that 
if the ambitious person who obtains the loan builds up a good 
business at his location, a national corporate chain will come in 
after the business is established and, through the use of profits 
made elsewhere, destroy the business of this individual. There 
would be an immediate demand for safe loans, aggregating billions 
of dollars, by efficient, clever businessmen if they were protected 
against this Wall Street octopus, which is the greatest hindrance 
to recovery at this time. 

IF FARMER PROSPEROUS—NATION PROSPEROUS 

It is my belief that the prosperity of this Nation depends upon 
the prosperity of the American farmer. Any system that reduces 
the buying power of the farmer works a hardship on all the other 
people, whether they are engaged in the professions or business or 
Wage earners. When the farmer is prosperous wage earners are 


j 
| 





presperous. 
system that is reducing the purchasing power of the class that 
represents the best customer for what he—the wage earner—is 
manufacturing, 
the country’s interest. 


eliminated the wholesalers. 
lished their own wholesale houses instead. 
not eliminated a single distributive expense. 
have caused hundreds of thousands of traveling men to lose their 
jobs, but the money that was formerly paid to these traveling 
men and which was in turn expended by them for transportation, 
hotels, and other expenses in every section of the country every 
day is now being paid to a few highly paid executives in practically 
one city. 
interstate chains, is that which goes to a few rich people, many 
of whom do not have children to inherit it, in one city instead 
of millions of people in every section of the Nation. The Twen- 
tieth Century Fund recently reported to the President’s committee 
investigating monopoly that a comparative handful of executives 
on the whole, in good times or bad—many of them receive as 
much as $1,000 a day—fare better than the wage earners or 


investors. 
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So the wage earner who insists on perpetuating a 


is certainly not acting in his own interest or in 


The farmers of this Nation today and especially those engaged 


in dairying, producing livestock, poultry, eggs, and all fruits and 
vegetables would be enjoying a fair measure of prosperity were it 
not for the conspiracy of a few interstate chain-store owners who 
are dominating the market for these products and forcing the 
prices real low in order to accommodate their city consumers. 
City consumers, who have vision, realize this and know that it is 
against their interest and the interest of the country, and would 
not object to paying a fair price—one that would be fair to the 


producers. 


INTERSTATE CHAINS HAVE NOT ELIMINATED DISTRIDUTIVE EXPENSES 


Many people have been led to believe that the large chains have 
This is not true. They have estab- 
In fact, they have 
It is true that they 


So the alleged saving, which can be pointed to by the 


THREE GREATEST OBJECTIONS 
I consider the three greatest objections to the interstate cor- 


porate chain system are the following: 


(a) Concentration of money and credit; 
(b) Destruction of local communities; and 


(c) Monopoly. 
It concentrates money and credit into the hands of a few men 


controlling a few banks, by draining the money of the Nation into 
these banks under their control. 


Nation. 
resources of the entire 16,000, and 13 of the 24 are in New York 


City. This has been caused largely by such systems as the inter- 
state chain store. 
with large corporations that own 58 percent of the corporate 
wealth of the Nation. 
controlling these few banks control the corporate wealth of cur 
Nation. 
people and should not be permitted. 


There are 16,000 banks in this 
Teday 24 of these banks own one-third of the banking 
These 24 banks have interlocking directorates 
The fact cannot be disputed that a few men 
Such a system is inimical to the general welfare of the 


The Federal Government was never called upon to aid the needy 


in local communities until absentee-owned chains concentrated the 
money and credit of the country in New York City. 


MANY OTHER OBJECTIONS TO INTERSTATE CHAINS 


The absentee-owned interstate chain-store system, as now oper- 
ating, is against the interest of the people cf this country for the 
following reasons: 

(1) It destroys community life by refusing to assume the duties 
and burdens of local citizenship. The chains have never raised 
the standard of living in any community. Absentee control cf 
business is a detriment to the future welfare of all classes, and 
there is no class or group that escapes its detrimental effect upon 
our economic life. Absentee-owned chains do not contribute to 
local relief, local schools, churches, or charities, except in a miserly 
sum—entirely out of proportion to their business—in an effort to 
buy goodwill. 

(2) It dries up the local reservoir of credit and destroys the 
local bank. Net profits remaining in the community and deposited 
in the local bank circulate many times a year among local 


citizens. 
(3) It causes concentration and control of wealth in the hands 


of a few. 
(4) It causes the cost of food to be higher in towns and com- 


munities controlied by it. 
(5) It leads toward and will eventually cause monopoly in 


business. 

(6) It destroys local insurance agencies. 

(7) It destroys local newspapers. 

(8) It destroys the local printing shops. 

(9) Local privileges and opportunities that formerly enabled 
local citizens to assume local relief burdens and responsibilities 
are taken away. 

(10) It unfairly destroys independent business. 

(11) The interstate chains do not create. They take 
what others have created. 

(12) The system destroys individual initiative and crushes the 
hopes and aspirations of ambitious young people; destroys the 
independence and self-reliance that built this Nation. 

(13) It destroys free competition. The chains charge different 
prices in different cities in the same State (and even in the same 
city) depending upon competition from the independent merchant 
across the street, who is marked as the next victim. 

(14) It narrows the market of the farmers and destroys thcir 


prices. 


away 
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(15) The interstate chains are the first to arrive after a town 
is built and the first to leave when a town is overtaken by 
drought, cyclone, epidemic, or other unforeseen disaster. 

(16) The chains never pay their just and fair share of taxes in 
proportion to their volume of business. 

(17) Their system of doing business encourages cheating and 
dishonesty, which not only destroys the morals of the millions of 
good citizens, but causes the consumers to pay millions of dollars 
a year for merchandise that they do not receive because of short 
weights and short measures. Court records are available to prove 
this. 

(18) It aids large cities—and especially New York City—to the 
detriment of the rest of the country. Net profits from farms, 
mines, or business is the only means of building towns, cities, 
and States. These net profits (under the chain system) fly over- 
night to New York. Every dollar (that is taken from your State 
and mine in net profits) is a loss of many times that one dollar 
in buying power to the local residents. 

(19) It causes bureaucracies and dictatorships in business, and 
will destroy democracy in our country and substitute fascism 


instead. 
IS NUMBER OF INDEPENDENTS INCREASING? 


The interstate chains use deceitful and tricky figures to try to 
convince the people that they are not gaining control of retail 
business. They do, according to their claims, 22.8 percent of all 
the Nation’s retail business, while the independents do 73.1 per- 
cent, and other types of distributors 4.1 percent. In these figures, 
they include all retail distribution, including the lines of business 
in which chains are not engaged at all. They also use in the 
figures areas in which the chains do not operate. Summing up, 
the figures are absolutely meaningless. We do know that in lines 
of business in which interstate chains are engaged and in areas in 
which they operate, they are not only rapidly gaining a monopoly, 
but in many places actually dominate the market at this time. 

PASSAGE WILL AID CONSUMERS, FARMERS, AND LABORERS 


The passage of this bill will greatly help the consumers, the 
farmers, and the laborers. It will not destroy any business, but it 
will correct an economic situation that has caused miilions of our 
people to be unemployed today. 

Please advise your lawmakers how you stand on this important 
question. 


The Americanism of Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 22, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, JR., OF MARYLAND, 
FEBRUARY 22, 1939 


Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
I delivered before the Maryland Free State Post, No. 167, at the 
Washington Monument in Baltimore, Md., February 22, 1939: 


Hard is the task of the man who attempts to say anything new 
about Washington. Washington needs no eulogies from me, as 
history gives him all the honors that great men deserve. There is 
no doubt in anyone’s mind that he was truly a man among men, 
for he venerated truth and virtue above profit or advantage. He 
always sought the public good and preferred approval of his own 
conscience above popular applause. He won for himself the title 
of “Father of his Country,” for he was indeed first in war, first 
in peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen. Although 
great in every way, Washington, nevertheless, possessed the traits 
of ordinary men. 

Believing in freedom of speech and freedom to listen and learn, 
we live in a period of bewildering changes. Some nations have 
shifted convulsively from one form of government to another 
overnight. We face the fact that many people recently converted 
to the new and undemocratic forms are eager to bring about simi- 
lar changes here in America. Some of their ideals may be new 
to us; some may seem dangerous; nevertheless, believing in free- 
dom of speech for others as well as for ourselves, we must attempt 
to silence them with American ideals and let them know that 
Americanism comes before communism or any other “ism.” We 
should fight to preserve democratic justice and liberty. 

We Americans want real democracy and above all, peace. Quoting 
Washington himself who said that “As disinterested friendships be- 
tween nations; the enemies of today are the friends of tomorrow, 
the friends of today the enemies of yesterday.” And I will predict 
that if there is war, it will not come from within the confines of 
the United States but from without. 

You veterans of the Maryland State Post No. 167, as well as all 
other American World War veterans, well know that America did 
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not go to war for gain, but neither did they go for an opportunity 
te enter into any world-wide system of communism or any other 
form of “ism” under which we are to divide up our wealth with the 
world’s poverty, surrender our ideals and interests to those of other 
lands, or sacrifice the peculiar advantages of our situation. There 
is no room for communism in America, as well as there is no room 
for any other form of “isms.” The American principles of Washing- 
ton shall never perish. 

I am very happy to have the honor to speak to you at the foot 
of the monument of America’s first citizen, George Washington, 
on the two hundred and seventh anniversary of his birthday. 


The Townsend Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 22, 1939 


STATEMENT OF HON. HOMER D. ANGELL, OF OREGON, BEFORE 
THE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee since February 1 has been holding hearings on the 
social-security program. Among other proposed legislation, 
it has held an extensive hearing on H. R. 2, known as the 
Public Welfare Act, or the Townsend plan. I heretofore pre- 
sented to the House a memorial adopted by the Oregon Legis- 
lature, pursuant to a vote of the electorate of the State of 
Oregon, asking that the Congress call a constitutional con- 
vention to amend the Constitution by embodying the Town- 
send plan. In support of H. R. 2, I appeared before the Ways 
and Means Committee and made the following statement: 


I appreciate, gentlemen, this opportunity to appear here very 
briefly before you. It is not my purpose to discuss the intimate 
details of H. R. No. 2. 

I am in favor of the plan. But I do want to take time, if I may, 
to call your attention to some considerations in our own State of 
Oregon with reference to this. 

We had on the ballot at our last general election a memorial to 
Congress which had for its purpose asking the State legislature to 
memorialize Congress to call a convention under the Constitution 
to enact the Townsend plan. That was passed at the general 
election, in which there were 183,781 voted for it and 149,711 against 
it. That was a State-wide election. 

Mr. CULLEN. Was that a State-wide referendum or a regular 
election? 

Mr. ANGELL. It was on a petition. We have the initiative and 
petition. We also have the referendum. But this was on a direct 
petition. 

The legislature which is now in session following the mandate 
of that vote enacted Joint Memorial No. 1, which has been sent 
to the Clerk of the House; and I understand that it was passed 
unanimously. It provided very briefly this: It provided that the 
Legislature of the State of Oregon hereby does petition the Congress 
of the United States to call a national convention pursuant to 
the provisions of article V of the Constitution of the United States 
for the purpose of proposing an amendment to said Constitution 
to provide for the establishment and operation of the philosophy 
and principles of the Townsend national recovery plan, otherwise 
known and described as the proposed General Welfare Act of 1937 
(H. R. 4199). 

I am calling that to your attention, gentlemen, to show the view- 
point of the voters of the State of Oregon with reference to the 
Townsend plan. It is true that there was a substantial number of 
citizens who did not vote for the memorial, but there was a sub- 
stantial majority, however, who were in favor of it. 

Now, we have in Oregon a situation which perhaps is acute; 
possibly more so than in some other sections of the country. We 
have two major industries. One is lumbering; the other is agri- 
culture. And they both are at a very low ebb. 

I have here a little pamphlet just recently received, issued by the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, which is an association with 
which most of you gentlemen no doubt are familiar. It is put out 
by the lumbering industry. 

From this I note that of the men who were employed in mills and 
logging camps last year there were 18 percent who were employed full 
time, 29 percent part time, and 53 percent idle. Now, that, of course, 
is a distressing situation which exists with reference to the major 
industry of a community. 

The other industry, agriculture, was equally distressed. Wheat 
was selling at 50 cents a bushel, which, of course, is below the cost 
of production. 
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Those conditions naturally have drawn to the attention of the 
citizenship of the State the problems which have to do with the 
relief of our citizens and, I presume, have played some consider- 
able part with reference to their views on the Townsend plan. 

Our State, as shown by this vote, I think, is very favorable to 
the enactment of legislation along these lines. 

Now, I appreciate, of course, that the Social Security Act is a 
beginning of an attempt to solve the problem which is involved 
in this particular measure. It is one feature of a larger plan. 
The Social Security Act, no doubt, has been of real service. 

I was a member of our own State legislature, which had to do 
with the enacting of the legislation to put it into effect as far 
as our own State was concerned. But I do feel, as I believe that 
you gentlemen feel, that there are needed modifications in that 
particular act. 

Personally, I am not particularly impressed with the feature of 
amassing a large sum cf money under the provisions of the act, 
which will amount to forty billions or forty-seven eventually, which 
necessarily involves a major problem as to its investment. Of 
course, under the existing features of the law requiring a 3- 
percent return it is necessary that special bonds of the Govern- 
ment or securities be issued. Put it seems to me that that par- 
ticular feature of the act requires not only one tax to be imposed 
but three. Of course, there must be a tax imposed on certain 
individuals for raising the original fund. Then, in order to pay 
the 3-percent interest, there must be another tax imposed upon 
the general taxing public to raise funds to take care of that. Of 
course, if it were $40,000,000,000, that would be over a billion 
dollars a year tax. That must be raised by a tax upon the general 
public, and, no doubt, a tax on those who ultimately are to 
receive this benefit. 

Then, in the third case, of course, another tax must be raised 
to pay the annuitants the moneys that are coming to them, 
because the money that has been taken in by the Gcvernment has 
been expended. 

So I feel that the enactment of such a provision as the Town- 
send Act, modified perhaps, would be a better solution of the 
problem than that particular one. 

I appreciate that the question of need involved in a discussion of 
this plan is a major consideration. However, I do not believe that 
it is the important consideration, because I feel that the citizens of 
the country, when they attain the age of 60 years, as shown by the 
statistics, a great many of them at least are not self-supporting. 
The major proportion of them are not self-supporting. There may 
be a few out of a hundred that may be taken for an example in 
the beginning who are in fairly good means. A few more are self- 
supporting, and the others are either dependent upon the public 
or upon the charity of their own relatives. 

In addition to the question of need, there are a great many 
unquestionably who are over the age of 60 who, if this law were 
enacted, would not avail themselves of the opportunity. Some of 
you gentlemen on the committee, I myself, are over 60 years of age. 
Of course, we would not avail ourselves of the opportunity. Thou- 
sands of our citizens who have sufficient income to care for them- 
selves would not. In my judgment, they would not avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of this act. 

So that I feel that the question of need, when it is finally sim- 
mered down to its last result, will disclose that possibly in the main 
the cnly ones who will take advantage of the act will be those who 
really are in need. 

My personal view is that if a bill of this kind should be enacted, 
and the committee should feel that there should be some pro- 
vision with reference to the kind of need, it would not be, as far 
as my view is concerned, objectionable because I feel that it isa 
practical question anyway. 

I think that the cost of administration that would be involved 
in determining the question of need, as one member of the 
committee expressed, under the existing laws, involving large 
numbers of employees and great expense, is a serious problem; 
and we would obviate that, of course, if we were to eliminate 
need as a condition necessary to take under the act. 

Now, may it please you gentlemen, I think further with ref- 
erence to this act that we are sold in America on the proposition 
that we must take care of the great groups of our senior citizens 
who are unable to support themselves, who are without means 
of support. Of course, that is for the moment losing sight of the 
question of need. 

We are applying that principle already under the Social Security 
Act. We are reaching a small group of our citizens who are 65 
years of age who are in need, but only a smali group. 

It is recognized, I think, by you gentlemen, and by the testimony 
that has already been taken before this committee, that it should 
be broadened and there should be a great many other groups 
taken in. Of course, under the Townsend Act it has universal 
application and takes in all groups; and by reason of that I think 
it certainly appeals to one’s judgment. 

The question of the tax, of course, is the important considera- 
tion. I do not doubt that if it were not for the problem of rais- 
ing the money the other questions would involve very little of you 
gentlemen’s time. You would ultimately arrive at a conclusion 
settling this question. But the question of the method of raising 
funds is the all-important consideration. 

I do not pose, of course, as a tax expert. Neither do I pretend 
to advise you gentlemen, with v-ur long experience, on that prob- 
lem. But I do say this: My thought with reference to that aspect 
of this bill is that this committee, if they are impressed with the 
merit of the philosophy of this plan, certainly will be able with 
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your facilities to provide the necessary method of raising the funds. 
It is a difficult problem. I am of the belief, however, that if this 
tax were imposed, a 2-percent tax or some similar tax, it would 
tend to increase the volume of business sufficiently that it would 
not be just an additional tax. It would not be taking that addi- 
tional money out of the tax-burdened public or out of industry. 

I think that was perhaps brought out by Dr. Aitmeyer when 
he appeared before your committee. This has to do with un- 
employment compensation, but the principle involved is the same. 
If I may read from this statement, appearing on page 46 of the 
proceedings of this committee, he said: 

“Unemployment-compenrsation funds, collected from employers, 
and in a few States from employees also, are usually spent imme- 
diately for food, clothing, shelter, and other family essentials. In 
other words, they go back into the community, and from the cash 
registers of local merchants they flow on into the business of the 
State and the Nation. Experience has already proved that benefit 
payments help to maintain workers’ purchasing power and thereby 
to stimulate lagging business and industrial activity. This is 
particularly evident in small one-industry communities where lack 
of work in the past has meant that a large part of the wage- 
earning population was deprived of income. In such communities, 
as well as in larger cities, the payment of benefits to unemployed 
workers during the last recession has prevented serious losses to 
retail business and the service industries and, as a result, has 
tended to maintain employment levels in those businesses.” 

Now, assuming that under the Townsend plan you should pay 
$50 or $75 a month to some 8,000,000 annuitants, it would be a 
large amount of funds in addition to the moneys which they are 
now receiving from any other sources. It would, as was said by 
Dr. Altmeyer, be turned right back into the channels of business, 
and it would unquestionably stimulate business to that extent. 

It would require, of course, not only the merchant who is selling 
the goods to these annuitants, but it would require the industry 
which manufactures the goods to become busy. 

It would create business in our State even though tl.* annuitants 
are paid in the Middle West or the East, because they would need 
our lumber and they would need our grain and need our fish. It 
would mean additional funds for the railroad companies who 
haul that lumber. It would put people on the pay rolls. And 
that, of course, is a very important feature of this bill. 

The purpose is not only that each be paid an annuity or pension. 
The purpose of it is to revive business. I think that that perhaps 
would be the justification for imposing a universal tax on every- 
one to pay the money to a group of citizens who were in that 
class and who we assume are in need, although that is not declared 
in the bill itself. But by doing that we would not only be help- 
ing them but we would be increasing business. 

Furthermore, we are doing the same thing now with reference 
to the schools. The biggest expense that we have in our State, and 
perhaps every State, is the public schools. Men who have no chil- 
dren have to pay just as much as the men who do have children. 
The question of need is not involved. It is a question of social 
welfare of the whole social structure. 

The same is true with reference to the blind. We tax everybody 
to take care of them—and the aged the same. All the States, 
including my own State, tax everyone to take care of the old 
people. They may have been bankers. They may have dissipated 
their funds. And yet, if they are in need, and if they reach the 
age and are otherwise qualified, we tax everybody in the State to 
take care of them. 

So I say there is nothing that is radical or is going very much 
beyond what exists at the present time to levy a universal tax to 
take care of everyone who has attained the age of 60 years. 

I thank you, gentlemen, very much. 

Mr. CULLEN. Thank you very much, Representative. We are glad 
to have had you before the committee. 


Multi-purpose Use of Dams on the Tennessee 
River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 22, 1939 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Senate has restored 
the proposed appropriations to carry along the T. V. A. pro- 
gram. It is assumed the matter will be before this House 
for a vote within a few days. Many inaccurate statements 
have been made as to the use of high dams to serve a triple 
purpose of navigation, flood control, and power. A look at 
the actual facts in connection with the T. V. A. dams now 
in operation will disclose the misleading nature of many of 
those statements. 
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In the past, most water-control projects in the United 

tates were constructed to serve a single use. Public and 
private agencies built dams to control floods, to aid naviga- 
tion, or to provide electric energy. Today dams are being 
built to serve jointly several purposes. The dams already 
constructed, under construction, and proposed by T. V. A. on 
the Tennessee River and its tributaries are multi-purpose 
dams. They combine three purposes. They are designed 
and they are operated to control destructive floodwaters, to 
provide a 9-foot navigation channel from the mouth of the 
river to Knoxville, and to produce electric power insofar as 
it is compatible with the first two objectives. 

There is little, if any, conflict between the interests of 
navigation and power. The same high dams which provide 
a superior type of waterway also create a head for power; 
the steady, regulated stream flow necessary for navigation is 
likewise a steady source of electrical energy. In its passage 
from the headwaters to the mouth of the river, the water 
does double duty. 

Even opponents of multipurpose developments must admit 
that there is no great incompatibility between the interests 
of navigation and power. They center their attack on the 
apparent conflict of interest between flood control and power, 
and ignore the fact that modern engineering skill in design 
and operation has conquered the problems encountered when 
the same structure is used for flood control, as well as to im- 
prove navigation and develop power. In design, these multi- 
ple-purpose dams are larger than a single-purpose structure 
would need to be. To make them valuable for all three pur- 
poses, the reservoirs must have a greater storage capacity 
than would be required for the improvement of navigation, 
or power production, or flood control alone. 

Having been designed with multipurpose use in view, the 
requirements of flood control and power production are 
readily reconciled in the operation of these T. V. A. dams, 
because rainfall is variable throughout the year. The heav- 
iest rainfall normally occurs during 4 consecutive months, 
December through March. This is the period during which 
destructive floods occur. During the remaining months of 
the year, especially in the late summer and fall, the river 
flow may often be at a minimum. 

Vith this situation in mind, a description of the way 
T. V. A. dams are operated will make clear how the three 
purposes are jointly served. Let us take Norris Dam. At 
the beginning of the rainy season in December, the level of 
Yorris Reservoir is at approximately 955 feet above sea level. 
There is sufficient head at this level for economical produc- 
tion of power. Between this level and the spillway crest at 
1,020 feet above sea level, there is storage space for about 
1,500,000 acre-feet of water, and if necessary the 14-foot 
drum gates may be raised to provide an additional 520,000 
acre-feet. In the event an extremely disastrous flood should 
occur there is still an additional 800,000 acre-feet of storage 
which would be filled while the flow from the reservoir was 
held to only the amount which could pass over the drum 
gates. Thus ample flood protection is provided, first by the 
planning of that dam, and second by its operation. 

As the end of the rainy seasen nears, the flood danger 
recedes, and the pool level is allowed to rise, always keeping 
sufficient storage capacity for late freshets. Rainfall records 
over a period of many years indicate that only minor flood 
danger exists after April 1. By June the pool level is 
allowed to reach the spillway crest. 

During the summer, the water thus stored may be released 
as needed to maintain navigation and for production of 
power. As these releases are made during the summer and 
fall, the pool level falls back toward elevation 955, automati- 
cally creating flocd storage space for the next rainy season. 

Norris is a high storage dam on a tributary, creating a 
vast reservoir in mountainous country; Wheeler and Pick- 
wick Landing Dams, which were completed during the same 


year, are main river dams with a relatively low head. How- ! 


ever, the principle of operation is the same. During the 
flood season, the water level is kept low to provide flood 
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storage. When the flood danger has passed and the dry 
season approaches, the level is allowed to rise. 

Thus, by taking into consideration the seasonal variations 
of rainfall and stream flow, T. V. A. dams—both tributary 
storage dams and main river dams—are operated to obtain 
the benefits of ficod control and the production of electric 
power, at the same time providing one of the finest naviga- 
tion channels in the country. 

The T. V. A. multipurpose dams have already been tried 
in actual practice for flood control. Norris, Wheeler, and 
Wilson Reservoirs, the only completed structures, were oper- 
ated during the period from December 18, 1936, to February 
15, 1937, to regulate flood flows in the Tennessee River and 
Clinch River with beneficial effects on locations within the 
Tennessee Valley and on the Mississippi River from Cairo 
south. 

During this period Norris Reservoir stored a maximum of 
1,390,000 acre-feet of floodwater. Practically all of the 
inflow for the entire month of January, with the exception 
of the last day, was stored. This large volume of flood 
storage was effective in lowering the flood crests on the 
Tennessee River, particularly at Chattanooga and at Chicka- 
mauga and Pickwick Landing Dams. It also reduced the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers flood peaks at Paducah and 
Cairo. - 

On four different occasions during January and February 
Norris Dam was able to reduce flood heights at Chattanooga. 
Crest stages at Chattanooga were 32.9 on January 4, reduced 
about 5 feet; 28.8 on January 20, reduced about 5 feet; 27 on 
January 26, reduced about 4.4 feet; and 27.7 on February 11, 
reduced about 2.9 feet. Were it not for the protection pro- 
vided by Norris Dam, the Tennessee River at Chattanooga 
would have risen above the flood stage of 30 feet during each 
of these rises and would have reached a stage of about 38 feet 
on January 4, causing considerable flood damage. With this 
protection the river exceeded flood stage only on January 4. 

During this same period a flood of unprecedented size de- 
veloped on the Ohio River. During the 15-day period when 
the Ohio River at Cairo was above the critical stage of 58 
feet, 964,000 acre-feet of water was stored in Norris and 
Wheeler Reservoirs. This represents an average reduction of 
about 32,000 cubic feet per second from the flood flow of the 
Tennessee River and probably reduced the maximum stages 
at Cairo by nearly half a foot. Had Gilbertsville Dam been 
in operation at that time, this flood crest at Cairo could have 
been reduced between 2 and 3 feet. 


Of All Sad Words of Tongue or Pen, the Saddest 
Are These, It Might Have Been 
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OFr 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 15, 1939 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I confess that I was dis- 
appointed and saddened when Secretary of State Hull ad- 
vised me that he could not entertain a suggestion that our 
Government should proceed to initiate a movement to arrange 
for a naval holiday and to bring the world powers together 
around a table to discuss limitation of armaments. 

I am certain from letters that are coming to me from vari- 
ous points of the compass that many of our American citizens 
are likewise disappointed and saddened. 

No one blames the Secretary of State, who is so fine, so 
high-minded, so honest, so sincere. 

But many think he is mistaken when he says the time is 
not ripe for such a movement and that the matter should 
be deferred until there is “reasonable prospect” of the suc- 
cess of a disarmament conference. 
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A prominent New York woman expresses the view of many 
of our people in a letter to me when she says: 

If we wait till we are sure we can accomplish what we seek, there 
is great doubt that there will ever be a disarmament conference. 
We shall doubtless have innumerable conferences before universal, 
total disarmament is achieved. Each one, though it may fail of 
its object for the moment, will make the ultimate end possible. 

I hope that you will not permit Secretary Hull's letter to dis- 
courage you, but that you will write again, telling him that we 
cannot afford to wait before calling a conference until we are certain 


of success. 


For my part, I believe that America should immediately 
assume the leadership in building up a world peace psychology 
to take the place of the world war psychology. The time was 
when every annual Presidential message sent to Congress 
proudly proclaimed the gratification of the American people 
that we were at peace with the world. We in the press gal- 
lery always knew before a message was released that it would 
contain that paragraph. 

Let us not get away from that philosophy. It is a whole- 
some philosophy. 

When Cabinet officials fulminate bitter invectives against 
foreign rulers, as several of our Cabinet ministers have done 
recently, and the chairman of a great senatorial committee, 
dealing with foreign affairs, says that we “hate certain foreign 
governments,” we are rocking the boat. 

This is no time to rock the boat. 

We loathe dictators for their high crimes and misdemeanors 
and for their revolting disregard of the humanities. But we 
are not the Supreme Ruler of the Universe and we have no 
commission from God to police the world. 

We will be doing well if we keep our own record clear, build 
up our moral rearmament, and try to perform our traditional 
role of good neighbor to the world. 

WOULD ELECTRIFY THE WORLD 


If America would launch forth with a smashing message 
for peace by conference, it would electrify the world and would 
reach over the heads of dictators to the good common people 
who comprise the warp and woof of every nation. America’s 
message would touch their hearts. 

If our State Department wiil not be moved to call a dis- 
armament conference, I hope it will call a world economic 
conference. 

If we can just get the representatives of all the powers 
around a table, the first great step will be taken. 

The seeds of wars are economic conditions, and if we can 
bring the nations together to consider economic readjust- 
ments, a world war may be prevented. 

This ought to appeal mightily to Secretary Hull, whose far- 
sighted vision and wise actions already have done so much 
to rid the world of unreasonable trade barriers and thus to 
create a better feeling among nations. 

But, whatever we are going to do, let us be doing it now, 
for sooner than we may expect the night of war may come, 
when we can work for peace no more. 

John Greenleaf Whittier gave utterance to a sorrowful and 
beautiful thing when he wrote: 

Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these: It might have been. 

Let us call the representatives of the nations together to 
break the war spell, for if we do not and war comes and our 
boys are sent away to be gassed and bayoneted and shot, we 
will be saying with pain in our hearts as they go forth to die: 

Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these: It might have been. 

By unanimous consent I submit for printing in the Rrecorp 
the correspondence between Secretary Hull and myself, as 
follows: 


My letter to Mr. Hull: 

FEBRUARY 6, 1939. 
Hon. CorpEtt Hutt, 

~ Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 

DeEAR Mr. SECRETARY: I am moved to write this letter not only 
because you are our leading official in the field of foreign relations 
but because of the friendship that has existed between us, long 
antedating your career in the service of the Nation, subsequently 
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strengthened by our association in the House of Representatives 
and continuing until this hour. It is needless for me to reiterate 
my admiration of you or to accord to you the high place you nold 
in the universal esteem of our people as a gocd citizen and a high- 
minded, conscientious, capable official. 

I am further moved to write this letter to you because of the hope 
held out and the assurance given in point No. 3 of our President’s 
four-point program of foreign policy, enunciated by him at his 
press conference on February 3, when he said: 

“We are in complete sympathy with any and every effort made to 
reduce or limit armaments.” 

I am writing to suggest that the time has come when the United 
States should undertake the role which we alone among all the na- 
tions of the earth are capable of performing with any assurance of 
success—the role of peacemaker. 

I would respectfully suggest that the United States Government 
should proceed without delay to sound out the powers on two funda- 
mental propositions: (1) An agreement on a naval holiday which 
would suspend naval construction until January 1, 1941; and (2) 
& proposal that all nations send delegates to a conference to discuss 
limitation of arms to be held in this Capital City some time during 
the coming summer or fall. 

I believe as firmly as I ever believed anything in my life that now 
is our opportunity to act along these lines, for if we delay action 
there is a prospect that we may find ourselves just another bel- 
ligerent in an awful world war, with our opportunity to serve as 
peacemaker gone forever. 

Some may say that with the war psychology pervading the earth, 
now is a queer time to be proposing intervention for peace, but my 
reply to that is that now is exactly the right time, before the 
nations come to grips in a cataclysmic world warfare that might 
be avoided by a little forehanded discussion around a table. Dic- 
tators and war mongers would not like such a proposal coming 
from America, but it would be hailed with joy and satisfaction by 
99 percent of all the peoples all around the globe, for the people who 
have to do the dying and suffering and to bear the burdens and 
griefs of war are unspeakably weary of war. By espousing a naval 
holiday and an arms conference America would instantly win the 
respect and love of the masses in every land. In dictator countries 
the nrasses might not be able immediately to make their approval 
articulate, but even there a great sentiment would be built up for 
peace. Nor do I believe that such a straight-from-the-shoulder 
peace move by America would be foredoomed to failure. I believe 
it would be successful. As you so well know, Japan through her 
Cfficial spokesman, her foreign minister, already has stated that she 
will welcome an opportunity to send delegates to such a conference. 
European dictators may demur, but I believe they would fall in line 
when they feel the pressure of the common people of their coun- 
tries. As for the European democracies, I believe they would wel- 
come such a move by America. 

Such a movement coming from Washington would not indicate a 
soft or weak attitude on our part, but would show that, armed in 
the cause of righteousness, we have the strength and the vision and 
the determination to assume a role that no other nation is capable 
of performing nearly as well as we are—the role of peacemaker to 
relieve the world of the fears and tension that now engulf it. 

Let it be known that America stands for conserving and building 
up human values, rather than for tearing them down. A great com- 
mander once drove away the animosities and lifted the burdens 
from the hearts of millions of people by saying, “Let us have peace,” 
and by assuring the poverty-stricken men of the Southland that 
they need not surrender their horses, as they would need them for 
the spring plowing. How relieved humanity would be at this junc- 
ture if there were someone in authority to take the lead in checking 
the war tide, so that we in America might have peace and freedom 
from agitation; so that we might turn to the problems of economic 
and moral rehabilitation that so much need our attention and so 
that the peoples of all other countries everywhere, insofar as their 
local conditions and surroundings will permit, may be vouchsafed the 
same blessings. May I conclude with some words by Neville Cham- 
berlain? I quote from his speech to the Foreign Press Association 
as reported in the London Times of December 14, 1938, when, in 
discussing how happiness comes to nations he said: 

“Something depends upon our material condition, upon our abil- 
ity to command a standard of comfort which each sets for him- 
self. But even more are we dependent for our happiness upon our 
mental condition, upon our freedom from apprehension, upon the 
possession of that peace of mind without which no material com- 
forts can bring satisfaction. It is the absence of that peace of 
mind which today weighs upon the world and in its turn, by destroy- 
ing confidence, prevents us from reaping the material advantages 
to which human progress, in mastering the forces of nature, should 
entitle us. And I would conclude by appealing through you to all 
the nations you represent to realize that our aim should be the hap- 
piness of all our peoples and that that happiness can be attained if we 
are willing to lay aside suspicion and prejudice, to cease looking for 
points of difference, and to search instead for points of agreement.” 

These are the words of a wise statesman, and I do not know of 
any greater service, America could render to the worid than to 
implement his philosophy with the means of action, so that arcund 
a conference table the representatives of the nations may cease 
looking for “points of difference” and may search for “points of 
agreement.” 

I realize that in the present psychology of the world there can 
be no disarmament that is not mutual and that with other nations 
arming to the teeth America must build up its defenses, nor dol 
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have any criticism of those in charge of our foreign relations 
because I believe that we are all striving for the same objectives— 
peace on earth—though perhaps with different ideas and different 
plans as to how that objective can be reached, but I do hope that 
you will give serious consideration to this proposal of a naval holi- 
day and an arms-limitation conference because I sincerely believe 
it offers the way to break the war psychology and to enable America 
to render the greatest service it possibly could render to the world. 
Very truly yours, 


Mr. Hull’s reply: 


Louis LUDLOW. 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, February 13, 1939. 

My Dear Mr. Luptow: I was very interested to receive your letter 
of February 6, 1939, and I share fully your hope that something 
may be accomplished in the way of reducing the tension and anxiety 
and the serious threat to the peace of the world which is evidenced 
and increased by the excessive building on the part of some nations 
of large and threatening armaments, 

The position and attitude of the United States has been made 
known by repeated assertions during recent years of the underlying 
principles which we believe should form the basis of relationships 
between the nations of the world. The right of independent peoples 
to live at peace with the people of other nations is fundamental 
whether they are living in a state which comprises large populations 
and territory or whether they are living in the smaller states. On 
July 16, 1937, in a public declaration, I set forth the principles which 
we believe should govern all states and their international relation- 
ships, and I have taken opportunity upon repeated occasions since 
then to call attention to these principles, which, as you will recall, 
comprise the following basic lines of policies and attitudes which 
I consider essential in the maintenance of peaceful relationships 
between nations: 

The abstinence by all nations from use of force in pursuit of 
policy and from interference in the internal affairs of other nations. 

Adjustment of problems in international relations by process of 
peaceful negotiation and agreement. 

Faithful observance of international agreements. 

Upholding of the principle of the sanctity of treaties. The modi- 
fication of provisions of treaties when need therefor arises by orderly 
processes carried out in a spirit of mutual helpfulness and acccm- 
modation. 

Respect by all nations for the rights of others and performance 
by all nations of established obligations. 

The maintenance and strengthening of international law. 

Promotion of economic security and stability the world over. 

The lowering or removing of excessive barriers in international 
trade. 

Equality of commercial opportunity and the application by all 
nations of the principle of equality of treatment. 

Limitation and reduction of armament. 

Realizing the necessity for maintaining armed forces adequate 
for national security, we are prepared to reduce or increase our 
own armed forces in proportion to reductions or increases made 
by other countries. 

With regard to your specific suggestion that this Government 
initiate steps with a view to calling a conference to discuss the 
limitation of arms and endeavor to obtain an international 
agreement for a naval holiday which would suspend naval con- 
struction until January 1, 1941, I believe you will agree that this 
Government has lost no opportunity to make known its dispo- 
sition and willingness to discuss with other nations at any time 
the possibilities of arriving at a universal agreement for the 
reduction and limitation of arms. 

To give some idea of the difficulties of reaching an agreement 
on armament, I may cite the fact that in 1932 a general disarma- 
ment conference was called at Geneva after 5 years of prepara- 
tory work. That conference sat in continuous session, with the 
exception of periodic recesses, through 1932, 1933, and part of 
1934, in a most earnest effort to work out a general agreement. 
However, while some very important conditional agreements were 
arrived at, it was not possible to reach general agreements, and 
the conference suspended subject to call. The machinery for its 
continuance is still in existence. At the time of its suspension, it 
was hoped that developments would make it possible to reconvene 
within a few months, but there has never come a time when it 
has been deemed practicable to reconvene. A great deal of work 
was done at that conference which will facilitate the reaching of 
an agreement when ail of the principal powers concerned are ready 
to halt this disastrous race in armament. 

At the last naval conference, held in London in 1935-36, we 
exerted every possible effort to bring about an agreement between 
the principal naval powers to limit construction as to quantity 
and types of naval vessels. As you know, we were only able to 
reach an agreement on the part of some of the major powers, and 
were unable to reach an agreement with the others. 

Unfortunately nothing has happened since that time which 
gives any basis for hoping that the obstacles which stood in the 
way of reaching an agreement among all the principal naval 
powers have in any way changed for the better. 

This willingness on our part has been constantly and repeatedly 
declared and was again announced by the President at a press 
conference at the White House as recently as a week ago. As far 
as this Government’s taking the initiative in calling a conference 
on reduction and limitation of armaments is concerned, I can 
assure you that no opportunity will be lost to give favorable con- 
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sideration to such a proposal at any time that there may appear 
to be some reasonable prospect of the success of a conference 
called for that purpose. 

In the meantime, in a world in which other nations are under- 
taking huge and excessive armament programs, I agree with you 
that it becomes incumbent upon this Government to carry out its 
responsibilities for the protection of the American Nation by mak- 
ing certain of the adequacy of its defense. 

Very sincerely yours, 
CorRDELL HULL. 


National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEE E. GEYER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 22, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. HARRY H. WOODRING BEFORE THE DEMO- 
CRATIC WOMEN’S NATIONAL COUNCIL, FEBRUARY 20, 1939 


Mr. GEYER of California. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I wish to include the following address 
by Hon. Harry H. Woodring, Secretary of War, before the 
Democratic Women’s National Council at Washington, D. C., 
February 20, 1939: 


Tonight I want to discuss with you some very important, though 
less obvious, features of national defense—that protection for our 
way of life in America these past 150 years. 

Through the effective medium of the daily press and the radio 
you are well informed on the military program that our President 
has recommended to the Congress in order to provide us with an 
Army and a Navy capable of fulfilling their mission as the guard- 
ians of this Nation’s peace and security. 

The President’s recommendations have been made after a careful 
recognition of the power diplomacy so rampant in current world 
affairs, the necessity for a reaffirmation of the Monroe Doctrine—a 
cardinal policy of this country ever since its promulgation, regard- 
less of the political party in power—and the vast technical improve- 
ments and innovations in the machines of war. 

Our revised protective measures have been worked out by military 
experts after intensive and thorough study of military requirements. 

The program as proposed to Congress by our Commander in Chief 
is based on very real and pressing needs. It represents the very 
minimum which the best military advice can recommend to guar- 
antee security for every American. 

But with all this attention which is being devoted to our Military 
Establishment and its share in our national defense, there is yet 
a great and important element to be considered if we would pre- 
serve our liberty and our freedom, which can prosper only under 
democratic government and the capitalistic system. 

If you and I and the man in the street do not have an honest 
opportunity to provide ourselves and our families with a decent, 
healthy, and happy livelihood, we are not going to be overly inter- 
ested in protecting our present form of society and in giving to it 
that support which is absolutely vital to the successful retention 
of our democratic institutions. Under our theory of government 
the military is only a factor incident to, and subservient to, the 
Civilian administration; it is that part of our Government neces- 
sary for the defense and security of the people as a nation. 

Without proper attention to internal problems of deep social and 
economic significance, we cannot hope to maintain and preserve 
our American way of life. Our present plans for an enlarged 
Army and Navy are simply the results of hazardous world condi- 
tions which demand a complete reorientation of our defense re- 
quirements, plus the need for modernization made necessary by 
technological, scientific progress in implements of war. The 
modern gun of yesterday is the flintlock of today. 

Democratic form of government has existed, more or less re- 
stricted and curtailed, since the days of ancient Greece, but it 
has remained for our own United States to provide the best 
example of a country in which the voice of the average citizen had 
an opportunity to be heard. In most contemporary nations de- 
mocracy has traveled a pretty rocky road, and in many instances 
has been supplanted by a form of government that possessed a 
great deal of glitter—which too late was generally found to be 
brass. 

If we are to continue to enjoy our priceless heritage of de- 
mocracy and democratic government—so wisely established by our 
founding fathers and later nurtured by Jefferson, Jackson, Cleve- 
land, and Wilson—it will be due to men like Franklin D. Roose- 
velt who are aware of the intense and profound changes that have 
been accomplished in our economic and social life. Men who 
realize that America today is a very different, a much more ma- 
ture America—a country that has reached the end of the fron- 
tier and the opportunities correlative with the pioneer era. 
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We have seen small plants diminishing, large factories increas- 
ing; the individual proprietor disappearing, the great corporation 

; the buyer compelled to purchase more and more at a 
monopoly price; fewer and fewer workers personally acquainted 
with their employers. We have seen populations shift from the 
rural to the urban centers, increasing the problems of unemploy- 
ment in times of depression. There has been great concentration 
of wealth and political power in the hands of a few. Each phase 
of our industrial and financial system has become deeply inter- 
dependent and vastly interrelated. 

The problems attendant these political, social, and economic 
changes have become correspondingly intricate and complex. 

It is small wonder that in their swirling, pulsing, workaday life 
the American people have one test, and one test only, for the 
soundness of Government policy or business judgment. This test 
is, will it work? This is the people’s yardstick—realistic and prac- 
tical, though hard as it may seem. And when the ways and means 
of administering our Government in decades gone by are measured 
by such a rule, it is perfectly plain to one who studies the problem 
that they just won’t measure up to present-day requirements. 

You can argue for hours as to whether the actions of certain 
leaders during the 1920’s were morally right or morally wrong, but in 
the eyes of the average citizen you are not making 1 inch of progress 
toward a workable solution for the problems which face us today. 

With the crash in 1929 came a smashing change in the life of 
our American citizen. He faced problems he never dreamed of 
before, he saw dashed to pieces established economic concepts long 
held above question. His security vanished, his savings disap- 
peared, nothing seemed permanent, nothing seemed sacred. He 
was caught in a maze of events too profound and intense for him 
to solve. He knew only the suffering they inflicted on him as an 
individual. 

From the depths of the depression has come a new principle in 
American politics and economics. Without fully recognizing it, no 
business and no Government policy can be sound. If any program 
is tried without complete appreciation of its significance, that pro- 
gram is just bound to fail. The principle is this: In our country, 
which is one of the richest and most powerful in the world, every 
man is entitled to a living. To live he must work. If our system 
of private enterprise cannot or does not provide him with an oppor- 
tunity to earn a livelihood, then the'Government must. This is a 
nation of free men, and a hungry man cannot be free. 

I am sure I am safe in saying that all Americans believe this as 
an abstraction. However, some of us have hedged when faced with 
it as a concrete fact. 

Naturally, we do not like to spend the necessary money in carry- 
ing out such a principle, and some of us may incline toward argu- 
ing the ethics of it all, but most of us deep down in our hearts 
know there is no choice. There is no alternative. Without allow- 
ing for it, whatever is tried will fail. If men are honestly objective, 
they will accept it. Business can do nothing about it. Govern- 
ment can do nothing. The American people feel, and will continue 
to feel that way, whether business or Government likes it or not. 
Any change in this temper must come from the people themselves, 
for the business executive and the Government official will never 
be able to talk them out of it. 

The millions of men in this country who have themselves gone 
hungry and who have seen their wives and children go hungry are 
not disposed to stand idly by and quibble about it. They are apt 
to reason brutally and bluntly, even impulsively, that if their 
democratic form of Government cannot provide them with self- 
respect and employment within the framework of our capitalistic 
system, they will get busy and do something about it themselves. 
They won't be particularly concerned into what channels their 
actions flow. 

It is only through proper attention to and full recognition of 
this new principle that we shall be able to work out our problems 
in a setting of true democratic government and the capitalistic 
system, the only setting in which men can be free. 

Of course, no single Government official takes fiendish delight in 
watching the Government spend his money and your money. Our 
leaders here in Washington are as vitally concerned with protect- 
ing our country financially and socially as the taxpayer himself, 
in spite of all that is published to the contrary in certain news- 
papers and periodicals. 

But we must spend because we are not prepared to face the 
graver alternative—depression and chaos. It is in just such turbu- 
lent periods that public opinion becomes so attuned to the cries 
ot the peddler of political panaceas. 

We've had a clear example of Government spending during the 
years just past. Under the stimulation of Federal spending in 1933 
business improved. When this program was stopped—largely on 
the insistence of businessmen themselves—our economic progress 
went into a tail spin. Only with a renewal of Government spend- 
ing in the spring of last year was business able to level off and 
once again resume its upward flight across our economic charts. 

But just as sure as night succeeds day does taxation follow spend- 
ing. To spend we must tax, and someone has to do the taxing. 
Certainly there can be no quarrel with the assumption that the 
Federal income tax, based on a man’s ability to pay, is a far better 
source of revenue than that which could be provided by the mu- 
nicipal and State governments with their great dependence on the 
general property tax, a tax which is levied without the slightest 
regard for the income the pre perty may happen to produce. 

Much criticism has been leveled at the Federal Government for 
the annual deficits in the National Budget and for the yearly 
increases in the national debt. 
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These emergency expenditures, brought on by the depression 
and the resulting dislocations in our social and economic life, had 
to be made by someone if our democratic form of government and 
our system of private enterprise was to be preserved and con- 
tinued. On that point there can be no argument. 

Surely, the job could be done more efficiently and at less sacrifice 
by one agency with equitable taxing powers than by 48 separate 
entities with limited sources of revenue. 

A fair question to ask your Government today is, “When can we 
stop spending and therefore stop taxing?” 

In view of Americans’ desire for freedom of thought and oppor- 
tunity—which can exist only under a democracy and the capitalistic 
system—and recognizing the new principle that every American 
must have a fair chance to earn a living, the solution appears to 
be clear. Private business cannot, if it looks the facts in the face, 
expect Government to stop spending, and thus stop taxing, until 
private industry has been ingenious enough to eliminate the neces- 
sity for such public spending. The Government is simply endeavor- 
ing to “pinch hit” for business until business can rehabilitate 
itself, get back on its feet, and once again go forward with new 
ideas, new activity, greater production, and greater employment. 

The Government has been holding the fort against the onslaughts 
of widespread human suffering and misery with its ever-attendant 
political instability. The next move is up to business—it’s up to 
business to show that it is once again able to shoulder the economic 
and social responsibilities of our Nation. I favor and hope for 
decreased Federal expenditures and every encouragement to busi- 
ness to expand and take over the responsibility that rightfully is 
theirs. 

This function of the Government in times of crises is nothing 
new. There has always been Government assistance to business 
in one form or another since the birth of our country. At one time 
it was a land subsidy for private enterprises operating on the West- 
ern frontier and a high protective tariff for the industrial East. 
During the war days the unusual stimulation of business was 
founded in a huge Federal war debt, and the booming foreign-trade 
era of the 1920’s was paid for by the losses of American investors 
in the bonds of foreign countries. 

In the spring of 1933 I saw this Nation being smased into chaos. 
Fear and desperation stalked the homes of this country with only 
a forelorn hope that something or someone would turn up at the 
last moment to keep them within bounds. 

In the fall of 1938 I again saw this Nation face to face with 
crisis. Once again our hearts were filled with despair and the 
future loomed dark and foreboding. 

And then in each one of these crises, when everyone else had 
completely abandoned hope, we began to see at work the cool mind 
and the skilled, sure fingers of one man. That man was Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. In the space of a few days, in 1933 and again in 
1938, when everyone else had quit, he changed that desperation 
to hope. 

Whether we are now to have peace for the years to come or only 
peace for the moment, we have had revealed to us the handwrit- 
ing on the wall. We have been warned that only a stanch social 
and economic structure can secure us against the backwash of the 
storms that are sweeping the continent of Europe. 

We still have time, but we must hurry. Fortunate are we to 
have Franklin D. Roosevelt as our leader, a man through whose 
foresight and wisdom was brought about in the short space of 6 
years the much-needed reforms which had been stifled for decades. 
We have been forewarned in putting our house in order, in 
strengthening this house which is America so that if and when 
the world hurricane strikes, we may safely ride out the storm. 

Another European war—and I certanly hope there will not be 
one—could only result in the collapse of the economic and social 
structures of all the nations involved, with severe repercussions for 
America which we could not expect to avoid. 

f our America is to endure these shocks, should they come, our 
Nation must be united. Removed must be the sense of injustice 
which millions of our people feel because they have been disap- 
pointed in the denial to them of our American way of life. If 
we cannot remove that sense of injustice, many of our people will 
find more alluring the new “isms” which haunt the world today, 
those “isms” which paint so enticing a mirage op the shifting 
sands of popular discontent. 

Our President is fully aware that the keystone of our national 
defense is a happy, prosperous citizenry. Without a decent, con- 
tented home life for a firm foundation, our plans and prepara- 
tions for an adequate Military Establishment are so much wasted 
effort. 

Millions of Americans who have lost faith in themselves still 
believe in our democratic form of government and our capitalistic 
system, because Franklin D. Roosevelt has told them time and time 
again that it is the one way in which men can be secure and also 
be free. 

Democracy and our form of private enterprise can flourish only 
under a sound and inspired economic and political liberalism. The 
reverses democracy has suffered among the nations of this world 
today are poignant reminders democracy must prove to this genera- 
tion that it has capacity, vigor, and foresight or it will perish 
from this earth. 

In Pranklin Delano Roosevelt democracy has found her cham- 
pion. The faith of the American people in his ingenuity and in 
his ability to meet a crisis at the proper time and in the proper 
way is the main bulwark of our democratic system. 
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Let Us Prepare for Continuous Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. BUELL SNYDER 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 22, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. J. BUELL SNYDER, OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA, OVER STATION WMBS, UNIONTOWN, PA., JANUARY 
19, 1939 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address, which 
I delivered over the radio on Sunday, January 19, 1939, from 
station WMBS at Uniontown, Pa.: 


Friends of the radio audience, no more important question con- 
fronts the American people today than that of national defense, 
yet it is probably true that in the last decade and a half no prob- 
lem has been more misunderstood or less appreciated. Events 
throughout the world in the last few years. have awakened the 
people of our country to the true meaning of national defense-—- 
that it is a defense of, and a preparedness for, peace and not a 
preparation for war. 

In the years immediately following the World War we had in 
preparation the greatest Navy on earth, 4,000,000 trained men in the 
ranks of civil life, and huge stores of war reserves and munitions. 
But we suffered a return to the false feeling of security and indiffer- 
ence to national defense. We forgot that had we been reasonably 
prepared in 1917 we probably would never have had to enter that 
conflict. We abandoned the program for building up the Navy; 
we let our air defenses Cecay; we allowed the Army to dwindle to 
a mere skeleton of enlisted men; we dissipated our war stocks 
through lack of adequate appropriations for current maintenance. 

Now comes the day of reckoning—the inevitable hour for taking 
stock of our national positicn—which had to be done by the present 
administration because it had been neglected in the intervening 
years. Since 1930, a period marked by the absence of any declared 
conflicts, war clouds have swept down upon a threatened world. A 
zreat proportion of the world’s population is at war. Our efforts 
to give a practicai example of disarmament to the world have 
failed. 

As a member of the Appropriations Committee of the House cf 
Representatives, and as chairman of the subcommittee which con- 
sider appropriations for our Army and national defense, I have 
earnestly endeavored for the past 4 years, by research, interviews, 
and personal contact resulting from many thousands of miles of 
travel by air and by land, to the various Army posts, arsenals, 
laboratories, schools, and civilian manufacturing plants, to become 
familiar with the Army’s problems and the part it plays in the 
national defense. 

We must remember that the purpose of the armed forces of the 
United States is to defend not only the vast continental area repre- 
senting 6 percent of the world’s territory with the longest coast 
line in the world, but also to protect the lives and property of its 
132,000,000 citizens. We must keep secure the world’s greatest 
store of natural resources and developed wealth. We must pre- 
serve and protect the ideals of liberty and our representative gov- 
ernment, which have made America great. We must have adequate 
Gefense installations. 

Our Army comprises three elements, the Regular Army, the 
National Guard, and the Organized Reserves, with two other or- 
ganizations closely allied, the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps and 
the citizens’ military training camps. 

The mission of the Regular Army is to garrison our overseas 
possessions, the seacoast defenses, and the various posts and sta- 
tions within the continental United States, and to furnish the 
trained personnel for the instruction, equipping, and directing of 
the various civilian components. In addition the Regular Army 
has many nonmilitary activities, such as administering the Panama 
Canal and the inland waterways. It is a great factor in operating 
the Civilian Conservation Corps. It is charged with the care of our 
rivers and harbors and with fiood control. To carry out the Army 
tasks which have been placed upon it by the National Defense Act 
and by Congress, it is believed that the strength of the Regular 
Army should be 14,659 officers and 165,000 enlisted men. 

The Air Corps alone needs 2,092 officers and 26,615 enlisted men 
in order to take care of and fly the 2,320 modern airplanes which 
we will have by the end of 1939. Planes are of no use without crews 
to fly them. It takes time to train ground crews and educate 
pilots. The program recommended by the War Department will 
supply the Air Corps with the necessary officer personnel. 

The National Guard of the several States will be called into the 
Federal service in the event of an emergency. With the Regular 
Army it forms the first line of defense and must be ready for im- 

1ediate mobilization. The present authorized strength of the 
Yational Guard is 210,000 officers and enlisted men. 
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Our plan of preparedness is entirely defensive in character. Our 
Army is small. Counting the active elements of the Regular Army 
wd National Guard, our Army is but seventeenth in size in the 
world. 

To be true to our traditions we must strengthen the Army. 
The Father of his Country, George Washington, truly said, “In 
time of peace prepare for war.” 

There is no time to prepare after war begins. And things have 
changed since the days of Washington. Nations that call them- 
selves civilized have, within the last 2 or 3 years, just flown over 
cities and towns without declaring war and dropped deadly bombs 
and shells, killing millions of innocent men, women, and children. 

Yes, my friends, the veneer we call civilization sometimes looks 
thinner than it did back in the days of the Spartans and the 
Athenians when the warrior took his sword, girded on his armor, 
and went out on the field of battle and fought his opponent. 

The only thing to do, and I am sure all red-blooded Americans 
who are listening to me will agree, is to build up here in the 
United States and in our possessions national-defense installa- 
tions that will be strong enough at all times so that all foreign 
powers will respect our strength and thus say to themselves, “We 
will not encroach upon the shores of the United States because 
they are too well equipped.” 

Just remember, my friends, that if China would have had ade- 
quate national defense, Japan would not have attacked her. If 
Ethiopia had been adequately equipped, she would not have been 
invaded. If Czechoslovakia would have had sufficient national 
defense installations, she would not have been trampled upon. 
You may say we are so far away from such nations that we are 
safe here at home. We are not. With the modern submarines and 
battleships, airplane carriers, and long-distance airplanes, we are 
not a bit safer here today, correspondingly speaking, than were 
the people in Pennsylvania during the Civil War when they 
thought the invasion from the Southland was impossible. 

Thousands of people in Pennsylvania at that time thought 
that Lee could never reach Pennsylvania, but he did. And today 
with rulers of great nations that have gone mad with power and 
greed for worldly possessions, we are, comparatively speaking, just 
as much in danger of being disturbed here in Pennsylvania by such 
powers as were our grandparents back in 1861-65. 

My committee has just concluded hearings on the Army na- 
tional defense estimates for 1940. We are providing for many 
needed installations—airplanes, trucks, tanks, seacoast defense, 
antiaircraft equipment—and above all, equipment for the dough- 
boys so as to make them comfortable, as well as well equipped. 

You read much these days, and hear much over the radio about 
war and national defense. Propagandjsts and demogogues are 
especially busy. History tells us they have always been busy under 
similar circumstances. 

In my position as chairman of the subcommittee that has to 
do with appropriations for national defense, I am in a position to 
have the facts, and I am happy to say to you this evening that your 
Government is taking no chance, and has been and is preparing to 
protect our shores and our institutions under all circumstances. 

My committee is providing for at least 5,500 of the best air- 
planes in the world. We have the best seacoast defense of any 
nation. Our antiaircraft equipment will be superior. I was in 
Panama this summer—the danger crossroads—and there we are 
preparing to defend our shores and the Monroe Doctrine. 

Yes, my fellow countrymen, by the time the last soldier that 
fought in the World War is laid to rest, that war will have cost 
this Nation more than $100,000,000,000 in cold money alone, to 
say nothing of the tens of thousands of precious young men who 
died on the field of battle. 

If we had spent $10,000,000,000 in 1914, 1915, and 1916 for 
national-defense equipment we never would have been in that 
World War. 

So I think as a people we are safe in following the advice of 
George Washington and Abraham Lincoln. Their advice was, 
“Put the roof on the house in dry weather, if you want to keep 
dry when it rains.” In other words, prepare for war in time of 
peace. 

We are not preparing for war, as I said in my opening remark, 
by providing national defense installations. We are preparing for 
continuous peace here in the United States. We are preparing a 
set-up that will enable our boys to remain on our own shores or 
possessions. Yes, we are preparing to preserve our sacred institu- 
tions that we now enjoy because of the sacrifices made by our 
Revolutionary forefathers and by our grandparents in the bloody 
Civil War. 


What America Thinks About Freedom of the Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. C. ARTHUR ANDERSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 22, 1939 


Mr. ANDERSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, on December 
11, 1938, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, one of the truly great 
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newspapers of our land, celebrated its sixtieth anniversary. 
On the occasion of this celebration President Roosevelt wrote 
a letter to Mr. Joseph Pulitzer, editor of the Post-Dispatch, 
containing in part the following paragraph: 


I have always been firmly persuaded that our newspapers can- 
not be edited in the interests of the general public, from the 
counting room. And I wish we could have a national symposium 
on that question, particularly in its relation to the freedom of the 
press. How many bogies are conjured up by invoking that greatly 


overworked phrase? 

This paragraph of the President’s letter inspired the Post- 
Dispatch to undertake a national symposium in line with the 
President’s suggestion. The response represents a cross- 
section of the ideas of all America on that much debated and 
highly cherished weapon of a free people—freedom of the 

ress. 

: The Post-Dispatch received 120 replies in its symposium 
and they were published in daily installments from December 
13 to December 25, 1938, inclusive. Among the contributors 
were seven Members of this House, four Members of the 
Senate, the Chairman of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, Governors Lehman of New York and Stark of 
Missouri, Thomas E. Dewey, Gen. Hugh Johnson, William L. 
Green, John L. Lewis, and scores of newspapermen and 
women and historians and persons prominent in the life of 
our Nation today. 

Hence, there were expressions from every walk and station 
in life, and the most striking thing of all was the fact that 
every contributor was agreed that freedom of the press is 
the very soul of democracy and that a denial or an abridg- 
ment of that freedom would be the first inroad of dictator- 
ship in America. 

To those who would doubt the freedom of the American 
press I quote the words of James Truslow Adams, the noted 


historian: 

Of the 13 countries in which I have lived or visited in the last 
12 years I claim that the American press is incomparably the most 
independent and gives the citizen more information and points of 
view than are available to the citizens of any other nation. 

To those who would question the value of a free press I 
quote the words of a man who knows just how much a free 
press can help in a democracy, Hon. Thomas E. Dewey: 

Freedom of the press is a double-edged sword. It is a weapon of 
power and a public trust. 

To those who harbor thoughts of regulating or censoring 
the press I quote H. V. Kaltenborn, the famous commentator: 

As to freedom of the press, I believe we have it in full measure. 
But we must always remember that in order to be completely free 
to attack evil, the press must also be free to embrace it, for what 
I consider evil, someone else may believe to be beneficient. In the 
long run it is the newspaper reader who determines the contents 
oz the printed pages. As his standard rises, so will that of the 
press. 

The symposium conducted by the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
is another milestone on the high road of success from which 
the Post-Dispatch has never veered. No paper has ever em- 
ployed freedom of the press to greater advantage than the 
Post-Dispatch, but none has been more vigilant to prevent 
abuse of that freedom. 


Washington Birthday Address 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOSIAH W. BAILEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 23, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD, OF VIRGINIA, AT 
ALEXANDRIA, VA., FEBRUARY 22, 1939 





Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an eloquent and 
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timely address delivered by the Senator from Virginia (Mr. 
Byrp] on February 22 last before the Alexandria-Washing- 
ton Masonic Lodge, of which George Washington was a 
member. The celebration was held in accordance with the 
custom of this lodge, which has paid tribute to George 
Washington for 137 years on the day of the anniversary of 
his birth. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Gen. Robert E. Lee once exclaimed that there was none other 
worthy to stand comparison with George Washington in the 
qualities that make a man great. The admiration that Lee cher- 
ished for Washington was enough in itself to justify the first place 
that good Americans proudly give to your neighbor, the master of 
Mount Vernon—sometime your fellow townsman. A young man 
with little inherited wealth, he became, before he died, the richest 
proprietor in colonial America. A young man without the mili- 
tary training that institutions like West Point now provide, he 
maintained his army for years in the field against British regulars, 
hungry for want of sufficient food, and cold for the lack of adequate 
clothing. An instinctive conservative, a lover of law and order, 
yet he rebelled against humiliating oppression and periled his life 
and honor against a king who denied his colonials the right to live 
in liberty and pursue happiness, each in his own way. 

Washington loved Virginia, but he lived to become the father of 
a Nation formed of all the States, and declared that “the name of 
America must always exalt the just pride of patriotism.” ‘“Wash- 
ington,” says the historian Guizot, “did the two greatest things 
which in politics it is permitted man to attempt. He maintained 
by peace the independence which he had conquered by war. He 
founded a free government in the name of the principles of order 
and by reestablishing their sway.” 

It is a long time since Guizot made this striking declaration; 
many Americans have achieved greatness by service to country since 
our first President was entombed on the banks of the Potomac, 
but Washington remains today, in the words of Col. Henry Lee, 
“First in peace, first in war, and first in the hearts of his country- 
men.” Not only was Washington a great man; he was a good man; 
he was great in achievements and he was also noble in character. 

He led to success a revolution against the British and then 
did much to rationalize the revolutionary processes within the 
bounds of a constitution that has become the admiration even of 
British statesmen. Washington saved the Colonials from anarchy 
by his successful fight for the adoption of the Constitution. 
Without Washington’s sword we would not have won our inde- 
pendence; without Washington’s wisdom we would not have disci- 
plined our independence; and without Washington’s example and 
leadership we would not have secured the rights of every indi- 
vidual to life, to liberty, to property, and to the pursuit of 
happiness. 

Undoubtedly, Washington was a very great man, but he was 
also a very simple man. It was not difficult to understand his 
philosophy of life. He was a practical man, controlled by high 
standards of square dealing and honest conduct. In a day when 
wealth was in land, he spent less than he made and put the 
surplus into more land, and then when he had accumulated a 
good deal, he bought stock in the primitive internal development 
companies that were foreshadowing in their feeble way the great 
corporations that have followed. He lived a comfortable life when 
he was not at war, but he was careful and thrifty, and he admon- 
ished the infant country, of which he was the father, to be indus- 
trious and economical. His religion was simple, too. He believed 
in God and in the Son of God, who stood ready to save his soul. 
He did not pray in the market places, but he went down on his 
knees and raised his face in humble petition to the only King 
to whom he professed allegiance. 

What we may call his political faith was simple, too. He believed 
in the rights of the individual as phrased by Jefferson in the 
Declaration of Independence. He believed that every man had the 
right to life, to liberty, and to the pursuit of happiness, but he 
believed, also, that each man must so exercise these rights as not 
unduly to interfere with the exercise by his fellows of similar 
rights. He believed with Jefferson that you must train men in 
public schools to use wisely their liberty. Here in Alexandria he 
gave money to establish a free school in the days when there were 
few such schools. He believed profoundly in the right of the indi- 
vidual honestly to acquire and legally to hold private property, and 
he never felt any occasion to apologize for a recognition of the 
profit motive as the mainspring of our business development. 

Once America had won her independence, Washington led and 
supported the establishment of a more perfect union, under a Con- 
stitution that protected property as well as the inalicnable rights 
of the individual. The Father cf his Country was free from new 
“isms” and a craze for new things merely because they were new. 
His common sense taught him that new ideas must be tested by 
trial and error before they can safely be substituted for time- 
horiored practices. He detested all demagogs and suspected the 
peddlers of political nostrums who promised too much. 

It is one of the ironies of history that this conservative Vir- 
ginian in his day should have led a rebellion against his King, while 
Robert E. Lee, another conservative Virginian, in his later day 
should have felt constrained to lead a rebellion against the flag 
that he loved. The exalted characters of Washington and Lee 
attested the purity of their motives in each instance and won the 
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admiration of their countrymen, and, ultimately, the respect of 
the world, for the honesty of their decisions and the nobility of 
their conduct. Both of these men—Washington and Lee—are inti- 
mately associated with Alexandria. 

Tonight we are here to pay honor to General Washington. He 
was one of you—a member of your town council and your magis- 
terial court, the founder of your fire department and of your first 
free school. He bought stock in your first bank and left this stock 
to help the school that he had founded. When one is shown the 
site of the office the general sometimes occupied here, it is easy to 
visualize him coming just around the corner. thers claim to be 
Washington’s home town and many claim a Washington’s head- 
quarters, but here in Alexandria was the place with which this 
great American was most intimately associated through much of 
his life. 

General Washington died 139 years ago, and this is the one hun- 
dred and thirty-seventh time that your lodge has celebrated his 
birthday. These celebrations you have maintained since the last 
year of his life, save only the years of the War between the States. 
The continuity of your tributes has enabled you to feel the inspi- 
ration of Washington as if he still lived in the flesh. 

When Washington was a captain in 1758 he represented my 
county of Frederick, of which Clarke was then a part, in the house 
of burgesses, and from 1765 to the beginning of the Revolution he 
represented the town of Alexandria in the house of burgesses. 
Washington, in his youth, surveyed many tracts of land, but here 
he actually platted your city. I have seen this original plat in the 
Library cf Congress. Washington’s spirit still seems present in 
your Town Tavern, where he recruited his first.command. It was 
here, too, in the Carlyle House, that he was made a major on 
Braddock’s staff. 

All of us owe a debt of gratitude to Charles H. Callahan, who has 
so ably and diligently summarized Washington’s long and intimate 
association with Alexandria. 

Noble as Washington was, however, he did not escape detractors. 
Within the last 20 years clever writers have insisted that Washing- 
ton was not a good general; that Washington had no original ideas; 
that Washington sat silent and uninfluential in the Philadelphia 
convention that formulated the Constitution of the United States. 

t is, of course, true that Washington was not a brilliant writer as 
was George Mason, his State rights friend; as was Alexander Hamil- 
ton, his anti-State rights friend; or as was Thomas Jefferson. Yet 
Washington tried to make Jefferson and Hamilton work together in 
his Cabinet for the good of the new country, and only the rare 
force of the first President’s personality restrained for a time the 
cpen conflict of Virginia’s apostle of State rights with New York’s 
champion of a powerful and predominate central government. 

It is true, also, that Washington was not a great public speaker, 
as was Patrick Henry, who opposed vehemently and eloquently the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution by Virginia. Washington was 
not much of a theorizer about governmental forms. He was a 
severely practical man. He was a keen and accurate observer and 
he had a lot of time to reflect on his observations. In the hours 
that he walked, in the days that he rode horseback, in the weeks 
that he jolted over rough roads or trails in his coach he went over 
much of the American East and North and his mind dwelt on seri- 
ous things. He had a clear mind, a strong mind that dealt directly 
with things that he did know, and so it became clear to him when 
it was the time for the American Colonies to revolt, and it was clear 
to him after independence had been won from the British that the 
jealous and provincial Colonies would lose the victory they had 
achieved unless a federal government could be formed under a 
constitution designed to protect a more effective union. 

In simple language, one may say that this Constitution protects 
your individual freedom and your individual property, and your 
right to have home tribunals pass upon those matters which most 
intimately affect you. 

The founders of our Republic had learned from history and 
experience that the rights of the individual are more securely safe- 
guarded if the laws which govern us are made and administered, so 
far as possible, by home legislatures and courts. Then, tco, in a 
country so vast and diversified as this, a central government may 
not understand and effectively mect all the local problems peculiar 
to the several sections and whose needs vary greatly one from the 
other. 

Men of equally good intentions cannot always agree upon the 
preper boundaries of the rights of the States; cannot take a map 
and mark where the jurisdiction of the Federal Government begins 
and the jurisdiction of the State government ends. 
that the Constitution provides that the Government has only the 
powers granted it by the States and that all powers not granted 
are reserved to the States or the people thereof. 

It may be true, then, that Washington sat silent as debate in 
establishing the Constitution blazed and died, only to flame again 
through the long hot days in Philadelphia while the delegates 
struggled behind closed doors to frame a Constitution under which a 
nation could be born and live. 

But there is evidence that Washington wrote letters and talked 
privately in favor of a workable Constitution; and at last, when 
the ferocious fight occurred in Virginia to approve and adopt the 
Federal Constitution, it was the force of George Washington, the 
greatest man in ail the Colonies, who assured Virginia’s approval 
of the organic law. 

If Virginia had rejected the Constitution its adoption could 
searcely have been accomplished. Jefferson was absent in France; 
Patrick Henry, old but still eloquent, thundered against the Con- 
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stitution as destructive of State rights; but Washington stcod firm 
on his statement that the choice was between the Constitution and 
anarchy. 

This majestic man who had won our independence by the sword 
thus preserved us from the weakness of disunion by the force of his 
personality and the popular confidence he commanded. Washing- 
ton possessed something that was worth more to the infant America 
than intellectual brilliancy, than a vivid imagination, than a be- 
guiling fancy, than a forceful eloquence. George Washington was a 
great character. His character was composed of a courage that 
never faltered, a fortitude that never failed, a dignity that never 
cheapened, an honesty that never compromised, a self-discipline that 
he rarely relaxed, and a will that never weakened. 

In this time of turmoil and doubt, domestic and international, 
let us lift up our eyes to the height of that tall tower which the 
Masons of America have erected here in honor of Washington and 
pray that the strength that cometh from the hills may descend upon 
us and guide us forever. 


Seventy-fifth Anniversary of Knights of Pythias 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 23, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. TOM CONNALLY, OF TEXAS 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp the address 
delivered by our distinguished and eminent colleague the 
junior Senator from Texas [Mr. Conna.Lty], a former grand 
chancelor of the Knights of Pythias of the State of Texas, 
dealing with the activities of this order with the splendid 
courage and high spirit for which this illustrious orator is 


noted. 
The address was delivered on the occasion of the celebra- 


tion of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding of 
Knights of Pythias. 

There being no cbjection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


Supreme Chancelor, distinguished officials, Knights of Pythias, 
and members of the Pythian Sisters, I acknowledge with appre- 
ciation the honor of addressing this notable assembly which has 
journeyed to Washington to celebrate the founding of the Order 
of Knights of Pythias. Here on February 19, 1864—here where 
could be heard the roar of cannon from the red battlefield of a 
tragic and terrible War Between the States—here was founded an 
order whose purpose was to teach brotherhood and the healing of 
the wounds and scars and miseries that war has brought—here 
in this city 75 years ago there came together a band of men in 
whose brains there quickened a conception of fraternity and whose 
hearts were thrilled by an ambitious yet unselfish purpose, to give 
it to the world; a purpose to conquer men not by the sword but 
by brotherly love; not to enslave their bodies in chains, but to fire 
their hearts with noble purpose and turn their hands to chivalric 
conduct toward their fellows. 

Here they fashioned the order, and giving it the benediction of 
their faith and baptizing it with their tears, set it upon that 
marvelous career that has challenged attention and compelled ad- 
miration wherever its lustrous banner blows. It may be suggested 
that they but builded upon a tradition of friendship that had 
come marching down the centuries from that far-off land and time 
where legend flourishes and history fades. 

As the field of the historian stretches back through authentic 
times and finally touches that vague and shadowy period where 
no enduring record has been preserved, there begins that mysteri- 
ous realm where myth and fable abound, rich in poetic imagery, 
striking in its conception of the heroic and dramatic in its vivid 
protrayal of human passions and romance; with so much of reality 
as to make it possible history; with so much of lore as to make 
its authenticity uncertain; and yet withal so much beauty, so 
much grandeur, as to make the picture, whether real or phantom, 
equally dear to the human heart. 

To this wonderful period we are indebted for noble conceptions 
of man and woman alike. In this enchanted land we find Penel- 
ope, as she watches and waits through the years for the return of 
her husband from the Trojan war. Here she sat among her slaves 
and, as each declining day lengthened the period of her enforced 
widowhood, labored steadily on, trusting that the warrior would 
at last thread his way through the perils and temptations of his 
journey and once again clasp to his hungry heart the faithful 
wife; with woman’s confidence, believing that he would pass safely 
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between Scylia and Charybdis; that he would listen with unmoved 
emotions to the siren’s seductive song; that the frail little bark 
should breast every storm and tempest and wave of the turbulent 
sea and drop anchor at last in the calm waters of her island home. 
And though we cannot know whether Penelope ever lived and 
breathed or was merely the magical creation of the poet, the narra- 
tive of her graces and character has survived all the mutations of 
time to make itself an eternal monument to woman, and is just 
as dear to us as though immutable evidence established the facts 
of her life and death. 
We are here now to do honor to the noble qualities and unselfish 
of a man whose courageous and knightly conduct illu- 
mines the brilliant chapters of one of the most stirring stories 
that ever charmed the imagination and enthralled the soul of 
man—the story of Pythias, upon which is founded our beloved 


= while there is more authentic proof of its historic correct- 
ness, it lacks nothing in its human interest and dramatic setting. 
To the founders who first came together here, there stood out 
tresh and sharp upon the canvas of their fancy that glowing pic- 
ture that was enacted before the Master of Syracuse—a picture 
that in its making moved and melted the heart of stone that until 
then had lain cold and pulseless in the breast of the terrible 
tyrant—a picture that has come to us undimmed by the touch of 
time, untarnished by the blood of countless wars that shattered 
kingdoms, crushed empires, and crumbled cities into dust—a pic- 
ture not painted by a master merely of brush and color—not here 
the art of Raphael’s practiced hand—not here the cold and impas- 
sive stone though touched almost to life by the chisel of Prax- 
iteles—not here a picture whose pigments may crack and fade and 
whose canvas worms may gnaw and destroy; but they looked with 
enraptured gaze upon a scene that throttled and thrilled with 
life and action—that charmed and captured their devotion— 
across the chasm of centuries they beheld Pythias stake his life 
on faith in his friend—and they saw Damon, to redeem that faith, 
gently push away the detaining embrace of wife and chubby cling- 
ing baby arms, and return to lay his head upon the bleock. 

They believed that there was wrapped up in such a friendship 
scmething more than a beautiful poetical conception. They rightly 
fathomed the future when they sought to apply it to modern hu- 
man life. They realized that man is a wonderful creature and his 
sojourn upon earth a great mystery. Somewhere from out of the 
unfathomed universe he is ushered upon the stage—for a little 
while he tarries here, struggling with the harsh and cruel adversi- 
ties, or idling away the fieeting hours in wanton play with the 
toys that wealth and luxury command; giving the years allotted 
to him to the service of those about him—making brighter and 
better and happier the lives that touch his own, or else in selfish 
greed grappling to his own bosom all the objects of his appetite 
and desire and shutting out from his heart and life all the com- 
radeship that mellows into love, all the charity that makes the 
whole world kin. 

They did not subscribe to that theory that life is but “a vale of 
tears” and heartaches and sorrows—that "tis only “a barren stretch 
between the mysterious mountains of birth and death.” They did 
not believe that man, endowed with intellect and soul, with cour- 
age and conviction and conscience—realizing his relation to his 
fellow man and to God—has been set here amidst hill and dale, 
and valley and crag, learned in the chemistry of Nature—under- 
standing how into every perfumed violet and noxious weed and 
clinging vine and towering oak there is wrapped the romantic secret 
of Nature’s life—how da rock and shining sun, mingled with 
rain and soil in the laboratory of Nature, color the delicate tints 
that smile from the rose and bulwark with strength the sturdy giant 
of the forest—is to mockingly pass away his span of life profitless 
to himself and to his fellow man. ‘They did not believe that he is 
to reel off the years blinded to all the beauty and grandeur of 
Nature—with unseeing eyes looking upon the jewelry of the heavens, 
ignorant of their majestic march and unmindful of his relation and 
his duties to his fellows. They preferred to believe that there rests 
somewhere a supreme purpose—that a rich and bountiful Nature 
has provided man with the comforts and blessings of this life— 
has surrounded him with teeming thousands of his kind, needful 
of his help and assistance in their weakness and despair, and misery 
and want—that in this cosmopolitan universe there ts ample oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of those noble attributes and qualities that 
ornament and beautify the life of him who is true to his Pythian 
duties; not that man is thrown across the span of life like the 
weaver’s shuttle but rather that Destiny has fashioned for him a 
great career, in which he is the captain of his own craft, the pilot 
of his own fate, and thus cast out on the vast stretches of the sea 
to make or mar his fortune; that he is left free to carve his name 
deep upon the annals of his time, to leave in the memory of his 
fellows the sweet fragrance of good deeds, and to set before the eyes 
of those about him an example of well-doing and noble sacrifice 
that shall command the admiration and tribute of all mankind. 

It gratifies me to bring the greetings of the grand domain >of 
Texas and with them to bear the tidings that that splendid dom.in 
is celebrating the anniversary in a great State-wide meeting. 

Our organization and government are representative and modern. 
The aspirations of the membership are reflected in its laws and 
Policies, and through the whole scope and sweep of its activities 
pe runs the thread of fraternity, its cardinal and compelling 

otive. 

Each year large sums are expended by the order in the relief of 
suffering and want; not the ostentatious charity that erects monu- 
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ments to its own vanity in public gifts, but that richer and rarer 
kind that sheds its fragrance in the dark and dismal and distant 
corners where misery hides. In nine domains orphans’ homes fur- 
nish a refuge for the fatherless, and an education to the growing 
minds of the loved ones of those knights who have lowered their 
visors and gone out into the night. 

This matchless record had its beginning here—the thoughts that 
wrought into reality that which was but a dream first burgeoned 
here in the Nation’s Capital. 

As the Virginian looks to Jamestown as the birthplace of his 
civilization and the mother of his traditions, as the New Englander 
with bared head stands in the presence of Plymouth Rock and to 
the memory of the Pilgrim pays his tribute, as the Mohammedan 
when from the minaret there rings out the call to prayer devoutly 
turns his face toward Mecca and with soaring soul makes the 
vagrant winds the bearer of his petition, Knights of Pythias every- 
where tonight look with veneration and affection to this spot as the 
shrine where were laid broad and deep the foundations of the 
order that shall perpetuate the friendship of Damon and Pythias. 


Neutrality Versus Intervention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MILLARD E. TYDINGS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 23, 1939 


ARTICLE BY REV. JOSEPH T. THORNING, OF MOUNT ST. MARY’S 
COLLEGE, EMMITTSBURG, MD. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an article entitled “Neutrality 
versus Intervention,” published in the January 15, 1939, issue 
of Spain, and written by Rev. Joseph F. Thorning, of Mount 
St. Mary’s College, Emmittsburg, Md. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From Spain (semimonthly publication of Spanish Civil War 
events), of January 15, 1939] 


NEUTRALITY VERSUS INTERVENTION 


(By Joseph F. Thorning, Ph. D., Litt. D., chairman, department of 
social sciences, Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmittsburg, Md.) 


The movement to lift the embargo on arms to Spain rests upon 
two false assumptions. The first is that the so-called Loyalist 
Government is the legal government of Spain; the second that a 
policy of American neutrality has worked to the disadvantage of 
Barcelona, although favoring the shipment of arms from Germany 
and Italy to Burgos. These are the two main contentions of those 
who are straining every nerve to repeal or modify the neutrality 
legislation of the United States Government. 

The first claim of the Leftists is nullified by the fact that what- 
ever shreds of legality the Republican Government may have 

sessed were scattered to the four winds by the brutal murder 
of Calvo Sotelo on July 13, 1936. This crime was the climax of 
chaos, anarchy, and political assassination. During the 5 preced- 
ing months 256 persons had been killed, 170 churches, 69 clubs, 
and the offices of 10 newspapers had been set on fire. Attempts 
had been made to burn 284 other buildings, including 251 
churches. There had been 113 general strikes and 218 partial 
strikes. 

Throughout June and during the early days of July the pages 
of the newspapers were filled with reports of shootings, strikes, 
casualties, violent scenes at funerals, riots, arson, destruction. 
This was the setting for the arrest and execution of Calvo 
Sotelo, the talented Rightist deputy. It occasioned an emotion 
of horror corresponding to the shock that would be inflicted 
upon American public opinion were the morning newspaper to 
announce the slaying of Charles Evans Hughes with the connivance 
and help of the authorities. 

“Left and Right alike,” writes Prof. E. Allison Peers, “were shaken 
at the audacity of the crime, while the man in the street, dum- 
founded with horror, saw it as the climax beyond which crime could 
not farther go. ‘This,’ he said, perhaps not knowing exactly what 
he meant, ‘must be the end.’” (The Tragedy of Spain, by Prof. 
E. Allison Peers, p. 210.) 

It was the end of the republican regime pretensions to speak of 
act for the Spanish people. When a government itself becomes the 
chief lawbreaker its claims to legality automatically cease. A reign 
of terror, culminating in gangsterdom’s murderous technique, 
loses juridical and moral content. In the calm perspective of his- 
tory there are none who try to justify the rule of Robespierre. 
The Spanish Republic from February to July 1936 proved its utter 
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incapacity for administration, exposing the Spanish citizenry to the 
caprice and fury of mob rule. The “law of nature and nature’s 
God” imposed an obligation upon the decent elements of the 
community to reconstruct the State. 

This was the origin of the Nationalist movement in Spain. To 
have delayed beyond July 18, 1936, would have jeopardized the 
fabric of European civilization. The sole alternative to armed self- 
defense would have been to witness the death of other Spanish 
statesmen and passively to accept the Marxist yoke. 

Integral to this phase of the question is the actual attitude of 
the Spanish people. The overwhelming majority of the Spaniards 
now recognize Generalissimo Francisco Franco as the head of the 
state. His government controls more than 80 percent of the terri- 
tory and 75 percent of the population of Spain. From the stand- 
point of fact and reality this question is swiftly being removed 
from the domain of academic theory. Openly to take sides against 
an established functioning regime is no part of the American 
tradition. 

The Leftist contention that Nationalist Spain has benefited by 
the operation of our neutrality legislation is pure chimera. Pres- 
ident Franklin D. Roosevelt himself is on record as stating that 
“neutrality works.” On Friday, April 22, 1938, at his regular press 
conference the President, in response to questions, declared that he 
was satisfied with the manner in which the laws had been admin- 
istered in the Spanish difficulties, considering the many difficulties 
involved. 

Writers on foreign affairs, it was stated in the New York Times 
(Saturday, April 23, 1838), had “hoped to get the President to take 
cognizance of criticisms that the Neutrality Act was functioning to 
the detriment of the Spanish Loyalist cause because of German 
purchases of munitions in this country allegedly destined for de- 
livery to the insurgent forces.” 

The President made it clear, said the New York Times in the 
same dispatch, that “he wanted no unwarranted inferences drawn 
from his reply to a question that pertained only to Germany and 
Italy and their part in the Spanish conflict.” Asked whether an 
arms embargo could be applied to these Fascist states, Mr. Roose- 
velt “quickly lengthened the question by asking ‘Or Britain or 
France?’ He then answered in the negative.” 

Obviously, the President of the United States was perfectly 
familiar with the fact that Soviet Russia had been shipping as 
much or more material of war to Barcelona than was being sup- 
plied to the Nationalists by Germany and Italy. The records of the 
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the respect for national and passport regulations entertained by 
pro-Loyalist communistic elements in the United States. Arms 
were illegally shipped to the Spanish Ambassador in Mexico; air- 
planes were dispatched to the same destination; moneys were 
collected to support mercenaries in a foreign conflict. Every 
breach of American laws in respect to the Spanish war was per- 
petrated by the Loyalist sympathizers. Nothing of the kind was 
imputed to those who favored and still favor neutrality. The 
contrast in the attitude and activities of the two groups is an 
index to their patriotic spirit. Nevertheless, the Loyalists, who 
cannot come into court with clean hands, are pleading for par- 
tisan action on the part of the Nation whose laws were violated. 

How lavishly the French and Russians poured ammunition into 
Leftist Spain last spring may be learncd from the special dispatch of 
Mr. George Axelsson, whose story was featured on page 1 of the New 
York Times on April 13, 1938. This highly circumstantial report by 
an eyewitness reads as follows: 

“At the French frontier town of Le Perthus, on the main motor 
road to Barcelona, this writer has watched for many days a seem- 
ingly endiess stream of 10-ton trucks crossing into Spain. A customs 
official told me the daily average was 200 trucks, which the simplest 
arithmetic will show means 2,000 tons of material entering Loyalist 
Spain every day. Another customs employee confided to me that he 
had personally passed a score of airplanes and a dozen whippet tanks 
into Spain during the past week. They were listed on manifests as 
‘agricultural machinery’ and passed as such, he explained.” 

This traffic was carried on at enormous expense to the leftist gov- 
ernment, which naturally enough is now forced to beg for food from 
other countries. The gold that should have been husbanded for the 
necessities of life for the civilian population was squandered upon 
war supplies that prolonged the war futilely, foolishly. An interest- 
ing sidelight upon this phase of the question is afforded by Mr. 
George Axelsson’s further description. He says: 

“A great deal of these materials originate at Marseilles, Le Havre, 
and other ports, whence they are trucked across France. The trucks 
as well as the drivers are all French. Army drivers, specially selected 
for their daring, are stationed at Le Perthus and are taking these 
cargoes south for double pay. As a result, this normally quiet 
border spot has become a truck-drivers Klondike, where, relaxing 
after risky trips, the men indulge in champagne and such culinary 
niceties as snails, frogs’ legs, asparagus, and speckled trout.” 

In other words, the civil populations of Madrid, Valencia, and 


| Barcelona are now starving because the $650,000,000 gold reserve, 


British Parliament are available both to the President and to the | 


United States Secretary of State. It may be safely assumed that 
most responsible American officials were and are familiar with the 
significant declaration of Capt. Anthony Eden, at that time Foreign 
Secretary of Great Britain (October 31, 1937), to the following 
effect: 

“Oficial Soviet Government figures show that Spain now is Soviet 
Russia's best customer. From January to September of this year 
Russia shipped to Spain nearly 10 times as much in weight and 
41, times as much in value as during the corresponding period 
in 1936. During the summer months of this year I could not stand 
at this box and tell the House that during that period there was 
more material reaching the Insurgent forces than was reaching the 
Government forces.” 

On the same day in the House of Commons (cf. the New York 
Times, November 1, 1937), in refuting David Lloyd George, Foreign 
Secretary Eden summed up the results of the nonintervention 
agreement, as follows: 

“The result of Nyon has been to facilitate the arrival of very large 
quantities of material arriving in Spanish Government ports. Of 
course, there have been enormous quantities of material arriving 
at Spanish Government ports throughout the year.” 

Similar testimony, even more convincingly presented, is given by 
Sir Francis Lindley, G. C. M. G., C. B., former British Ambassador to 


Japan. In an article, The Tragedy of Spain, published in the 
National Review (February 1937), Sir Francis traces the origin of 
Soviet intervention to its ideology of exploiting every “revolutionary 


The British diplomat declares: “The plain fact is clear 
The Spanish civil war would have been a 
purely internal affair had it not been for Moscow. No other power 
would have had either reason or wish to intervene. Once the 
Boisheviks set the example, others were certain to come in on the 
opposite side.” 

Edward H. Knoblaugh, of the Associated Press, who was in an 
excellent position to judge, assures us (Correspondent in Spain, 
p. 174) that “the foreign assistance Loyalist Spain was receiving 
was successfully minimized while that given the enemy assumed 
staggering proportions.” The same writer estimated that the 
Madrid-Valencia-Barcelona Government has about 110,000 Russian, 
French, German, Italian, American, Polish, English, Czech, and 
Bulgarian volunteers fighting on its side. Of these, about 35,000 
were kilied, leaving some 75,000 still fit for service. (Correspondent 
in Spain, Edward H. Knoblaugh, p. 217.) This estimate is confirmed 
by Brig. Gen. P. R. C. Grove, of the Observer (London). 

Lurgely through the instrumentality of the Communist Party 
and communistic affiliates, 6,000 American boys were sent to 
Leftist Spain. The recruiting for this force properly should be 
a subject of investigation by some appropriate committee of the 
United States Congress. Why should 2,000 Americans fight and 
die in a foreign war? This illegal recruiting and illegal entrance 
of Americans into Spain during the civil war shows clearly enough 
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the property of the whole nation, has been wasted in riotous living 
for the arms racketeers, gun runners, Russian and French “mer- 
chants of death.” 

Further confirmation of this view is contained in the Washington 
dispatch of Mr. Hanson W. Baldwin, famous arms expert of the 
New York Times (April 13, 1938). Mr. Baldwin writes: 

“The ‘last ditch’ defense of the Spanish Loyalists has been un- 
expectedly bolstered by the receipt of a considerable number of 
planes and some artillery from abroad, it was learned here today. 

“Neither the amount nor the make of the equipment was known, 
but it was presumed that both the planes and the artillery were 
of Russian manufacture or design. 

“This latest foreign intervention in Spain, unexpected and sur- 
prising in view of the apparently desperate plight of the govern- 
ment armies, was not believed to be extensive enough to change 
the complexion of the struggle or even halt the drive for the sea 
which the insurgent forces started in northeastern Spain on March 9. 

“Despite the receipt of new equipment, it is not believed, how- 
ever, that the hard-pressed Government forces can long resist the 
Franco drive, unless reinforced very extensively by outside aid.” 

That this foreign aid for the Leftists has continued on a large 
scale is clear from the dispatch by Mr. George Axelsson, headed 
“Loyalists Still Get Arms Abroad; Ships in Traffic Use French 
Ports,” in the New York Times, February 5, 1939. 

Mr. Baldwin’s prognosis has been found correct. One year ago 
the Leftists reported a smashing victory at Teruel. Propagandists 
in this country, such as Mr. Jay Allen, who visited the battle front, 
declared categorically that Teruel was “a huge, a tremendous, a 
decisive victory.” Within 4 weeks of this triumphant communiaué 
the Leftists were in full retreat, a retreat that soon assumed the 
proportions of a flight. Last summer the Loyalists initiated another 
cffensive. Gandesa was reported to be the objective. Gandesa 
remained in the power of the Nationalists, whereas the Leftists were 
thrown back across the Ebro River. This was the first blow in the 
present Nationalist thrust that has embraced more than half of 
Catalonia. 

In spite of huge war supplies from Soviet Russia, the Barcelona 
regime is in articulo mortis. Barring a world war or American 
intervention, the struggle will be concluded before the summer. 
As Brig. Gen. Henry Joseph Reilly, United States Army, declares, 
“no army can be beaten day after day and remain in the field.” 
The Loyalist cause, which is the Communist cause throughout the 
world, is a “lost cause.” The frantic efforts of the Left-wingers to 
stir up trouble, to incite hatred, to embroil the United States, is 
merely another illustration of the desperate character of their pre- 
dicament. They know that they are playing their last card in try- 
ing to enlist the United States Government on the side of the 
persecutors and would-be destroyers of Christianity in Spain. The 
motto of clear-sighted, democratic, liberty-loving citizens every- 
where is crystallized in these words: Keep the embargo on arms; 
keep this country out of war. 
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Resolutions of New Jersey Farm Bureau 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. WARREN BARBOUR 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 23, 1939 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION OF THE NEW JERSEY FARM BUREAU, TRENTON, 
N. J., JANUARY 25, 1939 





Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp resolutions 
adopted by the Twentieth Annual Convention of the New 
Jersey Farm Bureau, at Trenton, N. J., January 25, 1939. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

WAGES AND HOURS 


Whereas the present definition of “area of production” as set up 
by the Administrator is a misinterpretation of the intent of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938; and 

Whereas it works a hardship on fruit and vegetable growers in 
that it limits the sale of products to the immediate locality to the 
detriment of the farmer; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the New Jersey Farm Bureau requests Congress 
to amend the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 so as to assure to 
farmers the full benefit and scope of the intended exemptions to 
which agriculture is entitled, and to grant exemption from the act 
to all employees engaged in agriculture and the processing of 
agricultural products. 

GRASSLAND SYSTEM OF DAIRY FARMING 


Whereas the present soil-conservation program penalizes the 
dairyman who is putting a larger percentage of his acreage into 
grassland farming; and 

Whereas 100 percent grassland farming is an ideal way of con- 
serving the soils of our rolling dairy farms: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the New Jersey Farm Bureau endorse the grass- 
land system of dairy farming; and be it further 

Resolved, That our State farm bureau work through every means 
at its command to have a premium placed upon 100 percent grass- 
land farming under the present soil-conservation program. 


BENEFIT PAYMENTS ON A. A. A. 


Whereas under the present Agricultural Adjustment Act there 
has been a very inequitable distribution of benefit payments, with 
the result that the State of New Jersey has received but a small 
part of its per capita share of such funds—for example, while 
vegetable production comprises 14 percent of the farm value of 
all crops, vegetable growers are allocated only 1 percent of the 
funds: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the New Jersey Farm Bureau strongly urge a 
more equitable allocation of benefit payments to the end that 
producers of fruits, vegetables, and dairy and poultry products 
receive a fairer share of the funds distributed. 


FEDERAL GAS TAX 


Whereas we believe that the Federal gasoline tax should be al- 
lowed to expire, and the taxation of gasoline hereafter left to the 
States for their exclusive use as a means of providing funds for 
highways: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the New Jersey Farm Bureau in meeting assembled 
in the city of Trenton, State of New Jersey, on January 25 in 
this, the year 1939, That both Houses of Congress be, and hereby 
are, memorialized on behalf of the members of this organization to 
allow the Federal gasoline tax to expire at the close of the present 
fiscal year, June 30, 1939, in accordance with the declared intent 
at the time it was passed; that it be not levied again in any way 
whatsoever, and that the Federal Government permanently with- 
draw from the field of gasoline taxation and leave to the States 
exclusively the power and right to tax gasoline sales in the future: 
Be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be transmitted to the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to be laid before the members of the committee, and 
to the chairman of the Senate Committee on Finance to be laid 
before the members of that committee, and likewise to both 
Senators from this State and Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, urging them to use their utmost endeavors to carry 
out our desires as expressed in the letter and spirit of this resolu- 
tion, and thus afford to our members who not only operate motor 
vehicles on the highway but who also are large users of mechan- 
ical farm equipment so necessary to our livelihood upon which the 
09 od used for propulsion is also taxed by the Federal Govern- 

ent. 
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The Anthracite Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 23, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER OF FEBRU- 
ARY 19, 1939 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Philadelphia Inquirer of February 19, 1939, en- 
titled “Teamwork Needed to Save Anthracite.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer of February 19, 1939] 
TEAMWORK NEEDED TO SAVE ANTHRACITE 


The vast complexity of the anthracite prcblem in Pennsylvania, 
as well as the pressing need for its early solution if one of the 
basic industries of the State is to survive, were increasingly dem- 
onstrated during the past week. 

It was brought out, first of all, that hard-coal production is 
still falling off, that it dropped 6,000,000 tons iast year to a total 
output of 45,000,000 tons, compared to the industry’s peak of 
around 100,000,000. 

At the same time, in contradiction to undetailed reports from 
Harrisburg pointing to a recession in bootleg coal operations, figures 
were presented showing a substantial increase in the illicit output. 

The report of former Governor Earle’s anthracite commission in 
1937 estimated bootleg production at 4,000,000 tons a year in 1935 
and 1936, with employment of 14,000 workers. The results of a 
bimonthly check made by coal operators since 1932 and presented 
to the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers 
in New York Wednesday, pointed to a total bootleg tonnage last 
year of 8,000,000 tons, with about 23,000 persons engaged in the 
operations. 

In Washington the National Resources Committee, in a report 
to Congress on the conservation of energy resources, pointed out 
that measures to aid the anthracite industry have been proposed 
by State agencies. It made this added observation: “If it finally 
becomes evident that the Commonwealth cannot cope with the 
anthracite problem, then it may become necessary to extend the 
jurisdiction of an appropriate Federal agency to that industry.” 

In Harrisburg, meanwhile, coal operators meeting with Governor 
James in the first of a series of conferences on anthracite were 
unable to reach agreement on first-aid treatment for their sick 
industry. Some suggested price-fixing legislation. Some urged 
establishment of a State agency to prorate production. Others 
blamed freight rates and labor practices for the industry’s ills. 

Compulsory State regulation was favored by one group; provi- 
sions for voluntary compliance were asked by another. Although 
at a previous gathering of operators a majority was recorded in 
favor of State regulation, there was evidenced some measure of 
opposition to State control in any form. 

As the Governor remarked after the conference, there was “no 
uniformity of opinion” on the part of the operators. During the 
present week, Mr. James will consult the representatives of miners 
and bootleg labor. 

Summed up, the developments show that the industry’s condition 
is not improving, that production is declining and bootleg opera- 
tions increasing; that Washington is prepared to initiate rescue 
attempts of its own if the problem remains much longer unsettled; 
and that thus far no specific solution has been presented from 
within the industry itself. 

Many factors unquestionably enter into the anthracite problem, 
from high freight rates to high royalty charges, from taxation on 
coal lands to superfluous coal-land reserves and coali-company 
overcapitalization; from production costs to differentials favoring 
competing fuels. But merely cataloging these and all others 
involved will not revive prosperity in the coal regions. It will not 
reopen a single colliery or close one bootleg hole in the side of 
a bill. 

Cooperation, business sense, and the helping hand of a Governor 
who was born and raised in the coal regions, however, may be able 
to resuscitate the ailing industry, stimulate production, and pro- 
mote reemployment. 

Bootleg coal miners, working for small and uncertain wages 
under hazardous conditions, would welcome legitimate employ- 
ment. Bootlegging would die out quickly if the unemployed 
miners were given a chance at regular work. 

To give them that chance, consumption and thereby production 
must be turned upward again. To bring that about despite the 
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competition of other fuels, despite labor and production and trans- 
portation costs, is no simple task, but there is no reason in the 
world why it cannot be accomplished by cooperative effort. But 
cooperative effort is hardly possible without the “uniformity of 
opinion” that was so conspicuously missing at the Governor’s 
meeting with the operators last week. 

Agreement by operators and miners, in conjunction with the 
State and possibly under some form of regulatory State legislation, 
on a program to help the industry is the businesslike approach 
to solution of the problem. 


Democratic Convention, Flint, Mich. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PRENTISS M. BROWN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 23, 1939 


ADDRESS OF HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON, OF COLORADO, AT 
DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION AT FLINT, MICH. 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp the able and interesting address 
delivered by the distinguished Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
JouNson! at the Demccratic convention held in Flint, Mich., 
last week. In his address the Senator from Colorado dis- 
cussed in an illuminating manner many questions which are 
uppermost in the minds of the American people. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


FLINT ERIGGS 


Chairman Transue, National Committeewoman Mrs. Clara Van 
Auken, National Committeeman Ed Shields, State Chairman Ed 
Fry, fellow Congressmen, distinguished guests, ladies, and gentle- 
men, it gives me a real thrill to come to the magnificent State of 
Michigan and meet with the brethren of my political party as 
they assemble for another historic political convention. For many 
years I have relaxed in a Michigan-made chair, eaten my bread 
and meat from a sturdy Grand Rapids oak dining table, rambled 
all over my own beloved Colorado in a Flint-manufactured automo- 
bile, and long, long ago tried to give the girls a thrill by a spin ina 
sturdy Flint buggy; so out of appreciation for the good things which 
Michigan has given me I gladly come here and pay my deep 
respects to a great State and a great people and a great party. 
Perhaps I shall bore you with this long speech that I dislike to make 
on so festive an occasion, and perhaps you will only listen to it out of 
your great store of Michigan generosity, charity, and polite 
courtesy, but it is an American tradition that long political 
speeches, pointing with pride and viewing with alarm, be made at 
political conventions. 

SENATOR PRENTISS BROWN 


I am particularly glad to come here, too, because I am very 
fond of your astute and kindly junior Senator, PreNTiss Brown. 
PRENTISS Was sworn in as a United States Senator 6 weeks before 
I took my oath of office, and when I arrived in Washington was 
considerate enough to instruct me, a poor rookie from the sticks, 
in the manners and customs and methods—I almost said habits— 
of Senators. When I arrived in Washington, Senator Brown had 
already mastered all of the tricks. We have been thrown together 
in many strange ways since. Every major problem coming before 
the Senate brings us together for mutual study and discussion. 
During the 2 years in which we have both served, I have de- 
veloped a high regard for his great ability and a profound respect 
for his sound judgment. I can truthfully state that no man has 
come into the United States Senate and in so skort a time found 
so secure a place in the hearts of his colleagues as has Senator 
Brown. He already has the confidence of the members of every 
faction and of every party to a most remarkable degree, for he is 
truly serving his America in the United States Senate, not as a 
narrow partisan but as a broad-minded statesman and loyal 
Democrat. 

ATTORNEY GENERAL MURPHY 


It was pleasing to me the other day to have the privilege of voting 
favorably on the Senate confirmation of Governor Murphy to the 
high office of Attorney General of the United States. I predict that 
this distinguished citizen of Michigan will measure up to the great 
responsibilities of that exalted position in the President’s Cabinet 
in such a splendid manner as to make not only Michigan but the 
whole Nation proud. This appointment was exceedingly compli- 


mentary to Michigan, but it was most satisfactory to the whole 
country. 
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MURRAY D. VAN WAGONER 


I have had abundant opportunity in the past to judge from a 
distance the excellent work of the Michigan Highway Department. 
Good highways were my major objective while I was Governor of 
Colorado, and whenever I went down to Washington in the interest of 
Colorado I found that your alert Murray D. Van Wagoner, who is 
well known all over the Nation, had already been there and had 
carried away Michigan’s share. Sometimes I think he got a little 
more. I know the United States Bureau of Public Roads holds him 
in high esteem. So I take this opportunity in his home State of 
not only congratulating him but the Democratic Party in having 
selected so able an executive. More power to you, Murray. I am 
pleased to see Congressman JoHN DINGELL here tonight. Some 
years ago John and I labored shoulder to shoulder in the cause of 
democracy in Colorado. I have never known a more active or 
enthusiastic Democrat. 


SERVANT OF THE PEOPLE 


Tomorrow the Democratic Party, as a servant of all the people 
of Michigan and acting as a dependable medium of their expression, 
will render them another notable public service. Once more will 
this distinguished party give to them a ticket which they can 
support with full confidence, because the traditions and philosophies 
and sound doctrines thoroughly impregnated with the lofty ideals 
and an honest service and with more than 150 years of experience in 
the operation of democratic government will be back of that ticket 
and the candidates named upon it. When industry employs a man 
these days, it demands to know who it is that recomemnds him. 
Likewise the citizenry will want to know just who it is that vouches 
for these candidates whom you will name on the morrow, and they 
will want to know in what policies the candidates believe, for with 
that information they can determine how an officer will perform his 
public duties. If, for instance, he is devoted to the goddess of 
special privilege, and is a worshiper of material things generally, 
and has no sympathy for the oppressed, and does not subscribe to 
the doctrine that “a public office is a public trust” and that good 
service is its own reward, then they will wisely shop around a bit. 
But you will not tell them that about your candidates because the 
opposite will be true. It is to clear such matters that our party 
exists. The Democratic Party unequivocally and emphatically 
states now that it is a responsible political party and that it 
guarantees a good service if our candidates be accepted at the polls, 


DEMOCRATIC LABEL IMPORTANT 


The people will take the party endorsements and the Democratic 
label seriously, because not only is the Democratic Party the oldest 
political party in all the world with a long record of fine, construc- 
tive service, but for the added reason that this America was a 
democratic country before there was a Democratic Party and before 
there was a King George ITI or a Declaration of Independence. The 
intangible spirit of democracy which developed and finally took 
organized form as the Democratic Party was born with the first 
town meeting in New England and the first assemblage of free 
men in the Old Dominion. 

That democratic urge born under such humble circumstances 
will never fail the American people, and although frequently in 
times past it has been severely chastised and defeated by terrific 
majorities following unpopular reaction to unpopular local issues, 
the wise have known that it was only a matter of time until that 
sound democratic doctrine would reestablish itself in the favor of 
the people and the party would serve again. A political party that 
can live through such a crisis as the Civil War with its ugly, brutal 
sectional differences and prejudices and hatreds and with a vivid 
recollection of the bitter days that followed must be ingrained 
deeply in the hearts of men. Some political parties have had their 
origin in men’s pocketbooks, in deceptive mirages and in twin 
garages, but the Democratic Party had its origin, thank God, and 
it now lives in the hearts of men. Human well-being is its great 
objective; property and wealth transformed into a medium of 
human service acting as a means toward the realization of human 
happiness is its great purpose. Obviously material things have 
their rightful place in this practical world, and that place is defi- 
nitely that they shall be the servants of man and not his master. 
On occasions because of the selfishness and shortsightedness of 
groups and factions, material things have temporarily occupied 
the high place of master, and the Democrats have been ordered to 
take a furlough without pay, but sooner or later human values are 
restored again and the disciples of Jefferson are recalled. Our 
party has had its ups and its downs, its highs and its lows, its 
victories and its defeats, but for the most part it has kept the 
faith in fair weather and foul, and held steadfast to sound princi- 
ples and constitutional processes. 

DEMOCRATIC QUINTUPLETS 

A political party that believes in democracy and the majority 
rule has no other function, no other purpose than to give expres- 
sion to the collective will of the people, and it has been the will of 
the people that the Democratic Party dare to champion and 
defend the cause of helpless minorities and forgotten groups of 
American citizens and courageously advecate and demand equal 
opportunities for all, including the most miserable and humble. 
President Roosevelt had the vision to apply the idealistic philoso- 
phy of Jefferson to practical usages in such a cause and to apply 
the courage of the militant Jackson to wage a winning war against 
the forces of greed and special privilege to such an end. In short, 
he made democracy work. Jefferson, Jackson, Cleveland, Wilson, 
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and Roosevelt—these quintuplets of inspiring Democratic history— 
have given idealism, organization, courage, respect, and utility to this 
magnificent spiritual servant of Americans. 

New issues because of new problems constantly appear and 
must be met. Old issues worn threadbare take their exit, but the 
fundamental spiritual things upon which this democracy was 
founded must go on. So I say 150 years of love of country, prac- 
tical experience, and faithful service will be back of that ticket 
named tomorrow, and citizens of Michigan will know that if they 
place their faith in such a ticket, their interests and not the inter- 
ests of special privilege will be served well. 

The majority party in America has a grave responsibility and a 
huge task still before it. Even the despised four-legged rat stores up 
its future needs and provides for its own security. We cannot, 
with our alleged intelligence, be less provident than the beasts of 
the field. Pointing the way and assisting the American people to 
provide for their own security is no minor task, nor is it one that 
can in safety be neglected. Private thrift and private enterprise 
must be encouraged and fostered, but neither of these virtues can 
be exercised by the people in this industrial age unless the oppor- 
tunity be given for that sort of thing by the strong arm of govern- 
ment. Unless government acts, men must be born in poverty 
and die in poverty. I am sorry that government has that respon- 
sibility, but there appears to be no escape. 


ECONOMIC CHANGES RAPID 


Economic changes have been coming upon us in recent years 
with great rapidity. America is no longer an agricultural nation; 
it is today a highly developed industrial nation. Your great 

thers with a hand loom and spinning wheel made the 
clothing for the family, and your great grandfathers produced the 
food and made it ready for the oven on his own farm. In his day 
75 percent of Americans lived on farms. The Bureau of the Census 
today lists 22 percent of all persons who are gainfully employed 
as agricultural workers, and many of these good folks actually 
living on farms now purchase their bread directly from the baker’s 
oven, and purchase their butter, their bacon, and all of their 
clothing from the home-town merchant. When hard times visited 
grandfather he took another hitch in his belt, passed up a few 
luxuries, and went about his business. He had security in his 
land. That was the source of his living. Outside of those States 
in which unemployment-insurance security is now available, per- 
sons losing their jobs and unable to locate others are compelled to 
beg, steal, or starve. They have no security in land or otherwise. 
It is not fair to believe that all thrift, enterprise, and self- 
reliance died with grandfather’s generation, proud as we are of his 
history. Industrial progress has gone forward and left in its wake 
forgotten men. 

FEW TRAINED TECHNICIANS 


The educational program of America, too, needs drastic over- 
hauling, so that the boys and girls turned out of colleges and 
high schools by the hundreds of thousands each year will have the 
technical training necessary to fill a useful place in society. Can 
you feature anything more depressing than the disappointment 
which comes to young America, anxious to take an active part in 
life, to discover that they are not equipped for the work that 
is to be done. Ten million unemployed persons in America— 
and if you had to find a thousand trained technicians, stenog- 
raphers, mechanics, or nurses among them you could not do so. 
The W. P. A. must provide pick and shovel work for millions of 
persons because millions of persons have no technical training to 
operate a piece of machinery more intricate than a pick or shovel. 
What a terrible indictment of America’s school system. 


INDUSTRY MUST ASSUME RESPONSIBILITY 


If there were governmental protection of property without gov- 
ernmental restraints and regulation the rich would constantly de- 
crease in numbers but grow richer and richer, while the poor would 
increase in numbers but become poorer and poorer. The Demo- 
cratic Party has never advocated equally dividing the wealth of 
America, for that is a very silly proposal and would need to be done 
over and over almost day by day until there was nothing to divide; 
but it has from the days of Jefferson advocated the equalization 
of opportunity, which is quite a different thing. Encouraging and 
fostering thrift, private enterprise, and security of every kind for 
corporations and persons does not mean that our party will ever 
permit unregulated and uncontrolled accumulations of wealth and 
economic power to deny opportunity according to his capacity to 
the most humble. Michigan is a great industrial State. Big 
business operates in a big way here, and that business is efficient— 
ho lost motion, no waste, no clutter, no outmoded method. Busi- 
hessmen whom I know personally want to give their employees 
full opportunities for every good thing of life, but competition of 
quality and price is so exacting that no industrialist by himself 
can do so. Only government is powerful enough to make it pos- 
sible for all business to give all workers security and the oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the blessings of life, liberty, and happiness. I 
regret that government should be given so great a task, but if we 
are to have social stability government must assume that duty. 
If government would preserve industry and make democracy work 
well it must compel industry to assume the responsibility of pro- 
tecting its investors and its employees. It is sound democratic 
doctrine to perpetuate the ideal which seeks to liberate Americans 
from arbitrary financial control. 


VAST ECONOMIC STATES 


Senator O’Manoney recently pointed out that there are 30 giant 
corporations in this country, 12 of them banks and 18 of them 
industrials or public utilities, each one of which has assets of 
more than a billion dollars; and that at the same time there are 
22 sovereign States of the Union wherein the total value of all the 
real estate within their borders is less than a billion dollars each. 
The Senator concludes that many modern corporations have become 
vast economic states, greater in some instances than the States 
of the Federal Union, and these great economic states have been 
made possible by the collective resources of millions of people 
who are their stockholders but who cannot exercise and do not 
exercise any power whatsoever over the government of these cor- 
porations; and, further, that they employ millions of workers who 
likewise do not exercise control] or direction over them. It is in 
these States that our political opponents wish to practice “rugged 
individualism.” 

RUGGED INDIVIDUALISTS 

We justifiably take great pride in recalling the adventures of 
the strong, sturdy, independent, picturesque, and sometimes heroic 
characters who pioneered this country. We see them now dressed 
in fur cap, moccasins, and leather clothing; in one hand a rifle 
and over a broad shoulder a bulky bundle of animal skins. Theirs 
was in many respects the ideal life. They were beholden to no 
one, paid no taxes, their only obligation being to themselves and 
their immediate families; they neither asked nor received assist- 
ance from any source. Such problems as they had were local and 
personal and their highest law the law of the jungie. Under that 
system a very few men could have an ideal existence in the State 
of Michigan provided all you good folks would move out and 
turn it over to them as a happy hunting ground. I do not know 
where you would go for contented lives after the happiness that 
you have found here. But the primitive life has a great attrac- 
tion for those of us who have a passion for liberty and inde- 
pendence and hate restraints of every character. These early-day 
Pioneers that enjoyed such a privilege were the real rugged 
individualists. 

President Hoover and his crowd love to exalt rugged individual- 
ism, but when they apply that term they do not necessarily refer 
to Daniel Boone and his contemporaries. They realize that it 
requires a lot of vacant land for that mode of life and that there 
is no longer such an opportunity remaining in America, all such 
privileges having long since disappeared. They are not thinking 
of trappers and hunters and frontiersmen, however; they are think- 
ing of another kind of rugged individualistic privilege. They want 
an uncontrolled and unregulated capitalistic system with all restric- 
tions and restraints and responsibilities removed, and they them- 
selves want to be the rugged individualists running that system. 
Unlike the Boones, they will not ask you good people of Michigan 
to move out and turn the State over to them; they will be satisfied 
if you just turn the State over. You may stay; in fact, they will 
want you to stay because they do not plan to skin wild animals; 
they plan to skin you. 

UNREGULATED CAPITALISM 


Adherence to the principles of rugged individualism, capital- 
istically speaking, forms a polite excuse for not assuming social 
responsibilities and provides an excellent basis for an argument 
against taxation and regulation. That’s what the Hooverites have 
in mind when they prate about rugged individualism and private 
enterprise. There are powerful natural impulses pulling us toward 
individualism, but it cannot be. The aristocracy directing industry 
that once upon a time enjoyed all the privileges, liberties, and 
freedom of the early day trapper in his enchanted realm must exist 
only in the memory and dreams of men of the “horse and buggy” 
days. Henceforth we shall read about them in storybooks and see 
them in museums along with the Daniel Boones and the Davey 
Crocketts. Michigan could not, if it would, return to the irrespon- 
sible days of the early pioneers and Michigan would not, if it 
could, return to the irresponsible days when industry was run for 
profit alone. The wanton waste that occurred in the devastation 
of the Michigan forests is something to remember in a discussion 
of this point. The majority of American voters who have the 
right to decide such matters will not let America return to the 
old deal of uncontrolled and unregulated capitalism. They have 
adopted a policy of shared undertakings, shared responsibilities, 
shared interests, and shared natural advantages. Too much of 
everybody for himself with no regard for others has departed 
forever in America. 

SOCIAL REFORMATION SPASMODIC 


If social reforms would only come about gradually and continu- 
ously, year by year, keeping pace and abreast with changing in- 
dustrial conditions and economic developments, the shock of ad- 
justment to their new requirements would neither be great nor 
difficult for society. Unfortunately, however, social reformations 
seem to develop spasmodically in periodic waves as do grasshoppers, 
At the close of Wilson’s first term in 1916 social reforms took a 
prolonged vacation and failed to put in another appearance until 
the inauguration of the present administration in 1932. This irra- 
tional development of social progress has been most unfortunate 
for the desirable tranquility and even composure in the lives and 
business affairs of our populace. By 1932 pent-up and accumu- 
lated reforms that should have long ago been put into effect could 
mo longer be controlled and held in check and so broke loose at 
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flood tide and went surging over the dams of Republican inertia. 
When these cumulative social-reform demands finally started on 
their way they came sweeping down upon the political puppets of 
that day crushing all before. It was too late then for a carefully 
planned and blue-printed procedure. 

Hoover, who had won world renown feeding the Belgians seemed 
baffied, bewildered, and helpless with the multitude and the magni- 
tude and the fury of the avalanche of maladjustments of outraged 
society which had been too long postponed. In a moment of rage 
and misunderstanding he turned the guns of war upon the hun- 
gry, desperate veterans pleading for justice and decent treatment 
and drove them from the capital. These veterans, in peaceably 
accepting the President’s wrath, proved that they loved their coun- 
try in that gloomy hour of injustice just as fervently and patri- 
Otically as they had loved it when they bared their breasts to 
enemy fire on the battlefields of Europe a few short years before. 
I mention this incident merely to show the confused mental atti- 
tude of the President toward the terrific social and political storm 
that was approaching. The Republican administration neither 
knew what to do about the specter of poverty that was casting 
its shadow over the land nor did it comprehend the causes of 
vanished credit sources, bankrupt financial institutions, closed 
factcries, profitless debt-burdened agriculture, unpaid taxes, and 
stagnant business, and all the other significant manifestations of 
social maladjustments. 

It knew little about the causes and cure of depressions. The 
Republicans thought that the storm would blow over of its own 
accord, but it only blew harder. Instead of improving it steadily 
grew worse. They were too obstinate and too stupid to understand 
that the unsatisfied demand for social readjustments was at the 
bottom of all the economic disturbances of that day. They did 
not realize that social progress must keep pace always with indus- 
trial change. The law is that if the one remains static while the 
other moves forward, painful and dreadful reconciliations must 
eventually ‘take place. Ours is not, nor has it ever been, the 
economic problem of production in agriculture or in industry; 
ours is the political and social problem of distribution and use, 
so the failure was political and not physical. It was our statesmen 
who failed and not the agriculturists and the industrialists and the 
producers of goods. 





THE NEW DEAL 


The New Deal pictures an industrial and agricultural society, 
with particular stress on public health in factory and home, both 
urban and rural, decent prices for farm products, high wages, 
reasonable hours, no cutthroat and chiseling business methods, 
no stock juggling and riotous speculating, fair interest rates and 
honest banking, regulated public utilities and unmonopolized 
natural resources, taxes high, yes, but a good public service of 
educational, recreational, and other desirable facilities that must 
be provided for out of the public purse. In short, the New Deal 
champions a happy combination of the profit motive with the 
service motive. Common interests of all the people under it will 
replace special interests of part of the people. Tolerance imbued 
with sympathy for the lowly and with an understanding of perplex- 
ing social problems will replace prejudice and hate. Cooperation 
based on mutual recognition of conflicting interests will replace 
devastating competition. The value of this new social order, if 
by such a name it may be called, will be measured by the extent 
to which its advantages will be shared by all the people, and it will 
be developed for the common good through the regular orthodox 
democratic processes under the Constitution of the United States 
of America. Men say this all sounds very well, but it is impractical 
and it is impossible. Mr. Chairman, it is the only way out. It is 
inevitable. 

STATESMANSHIP 

Political party performance in America today must be judged by 
the degree to which it provides for social betterment in the way 
of youngster care, mother compensation, and oldster assistance, 
unemployment and health insurance, housing programs and slum 
clearance, and in many, many other similar benefits for the under- 
privileged. Promoting and securing higher standards of living, both 
rural and urban, and greater benefits from the machines for which 
the worker must furnish direction and to which he in turn is tied 
is the true test of twentieth-century statesmanship. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


It might be well to state in this connection that it is my firm 
conviction that when all current political propaganda, political 
jealousies and ulterior motives of every nature have been deleted 
and placed in their proper perspective and when an unbiased and 
truthful history is written some years hence covering this period, 
it will unqualifiedly and emphatically hold that the first 4-year 
term of President Roosevelt was the most brilliant, the most con- 
structive, and the most progressive Presidential term in all the 
glorious history of America. And I believe that when his second 
term finds its place upon the pages of history and the tremendous 
gains in wholesome legislation inaugurated by him have been con- 


solidated and perfected, it will be truthfully said that this earnest 
man held to the course of a true liberal and guided the Nation 
safely through the dangerous shoals not only of murderous inter- 
national strife but that he also corrected grave internal social 


difficulties by sensible formulas founded upon equity and justice 
and thereby proved himself the outstanding champion of his 
century of true liberalism both at home and abroad. 

I shall make no effort here to give you a detailed report on the 
constructive accomplishments of this courageous administration, 
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but I do want to more or less briefly refer to a very few of the 
things that have been done. 
BANK HOLIDAYS 


There are events in one’s life so terrifying that they cling and 
seem always as though they happened but yesterday. When I was 
a child of 4 on one such occasion I was lost, and that awful ex- 
perience is my earliest recollection. I have another horrible night- 
mare in my memory that refuses to go away. It happened on the 
second day of March 1933. I was Governor of Colorado at the 
time. A few days previous Michigan had started something bad 
by declaring a bank holiday, and that precedent had been fol- 
lowed by nearly every State in the Union. Colorado was trying 
to be the one Commonwealth to not join the procession of bank- 
holiday States. During this time I kept in constant touch with 
the Colorado clearing house; and as they were meeting night and 
day, we worried together over the national crisis sweeping the 
banks of the country. Disregarding bank holidays in other States, 
they were determined to keep their banks open. It was almost 9 
o’clock on this eventful morning. Telegrams were pouring in from 
all over the State; telephones in my office were ringing frantically. 
My Office was full of excited men. 

Runs on the banks were threatened everywhere. Long lines were 
reported to be standing in the streets in many Colorado cities. 
Our Colorado banks were unusually strong, but a threatened si- 
multaneous run on all of them is no trifling matter, for, if one 
happened to go down, the situation might get out of control. 
The clearing house finally submitted to the inevitable, and my 
proclamation, prepared hours before, was on the wire and the 
radio, and Colorado had a bank holiday, too, the last State to 
admit the complete collapse of Mr. Hoover’s administration. 

Have you ever studied the faces of men and women making a 
run on a bank? I wish that some artist with the ability to depict 
the inner despair of men’s souls would some day paint Faith Takes 
a Holiday. On those tragic days in 1933 faith did take a holiday. 
Confidence of men in men, confidence of men in their Govern- 
ment, confidence of men in every intangible thing took a holiday 
and only fear remained to harass the spirit of troubled souls. The 
Nation’s business had capitulated and surrendered, for business is 
based upon faith and cannot go on without it. 

Two days later, on March the 4th, we had a new President and 
you will recall his first official act had to do with the banking 
situation. In due time a day was set for banks all over the 
country to reopen. Bankers were dubious. I was again sitting 
up nights with the Colorado Clearing House. They expected State- 
wide runs, and they had great reserves of currency on hand to 
meet the anticipated withdrawals wherever they might occur. 
The night before the banks were to open, the President made his 
first fireside talk to his friends all over the country. He lightened 
a very solemn, earnest talk with something clever about the “fear 
of fear.” He asked for the cooperation in this crisis of all of his 
American neighbors throughout the country. It was easily the 
most convincing and effective and far-reaching speech in all 
American history. The next day the banks opened and there was 
a run on them, but it was not a run to take money out; believe 
it or not, it was a run to put money in! That afternoon the news- 
papers everywhere headlined the unbelievable story. From every 
town and city, from Colorado and from Michigan, and from every- 
where came the same good news—“A run was made today on 
socks and mattresses and hiding places and good United States 
currency was deposited in every bank throughout the country.” 

That very hour marked the beginning of the recovery. Great 
metropolitan centers, small unimportant country places, rural and 
urban communities alike at an identical moment acted in strange 
unison—not from prearranged schedule but spontaneously. They 
had regained their faith. That is why I say that the President's 
first fireside talk was the most effective speech of American history. 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


After a time the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation came into 
being and bank deposits were insured and guaranteed. Never 
again will men retire at night thinking they have financial strength 
and awaken on the morrow to discover that they are ruined. This 
is a reform denied to depositors for generations by the party that 
now claims to be the sensible, practical party of America. During 
the 4 years of Hoover there were nearly 7,000 bank failures, the 
deposits involved being approximately $4,000,000,000, with almost 
complete ruin to many of the depositors. During the first 4 years 
under Roosevelt 366 banks failed, with only $200,000,000 in de- 
posits involved, and with practically no losses whatever to the 
depositors. The record during Roosevelt’s second term so far as 
bank failures are concerned has been even better than during his 
first. Fifty million depositors today have full protection in the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. Much has been done by 
this Corporation to strengthen the banking system and improve the 
banking practices of the country. Not only that, but the Corpo- 
ration has met all the expenses of operation, paid deposit-insurance 
losses from its income, constantly added to its surplus, and kept its 
original capital stock intact. 

It is entirely self-supporting and, all in all, a most successful 
business venture. As a small-business man, I like that kind of a 
record. There was no hint of withdrawals during the recession of 
last year, and there is no evidence whatever of uneasiness on the 
part of depositors. 

SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 


To have cleaned up the unsatisfactory and impossible banking 
situation should be glory enough for any administration, but per- 
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haps even a greater service was rendered by the clean-up of the 
securities and exchange fiasco. For years trusting widows and 
orphans and gullible men have been victimized and swindled out of 
their life savings by unscrupulous promoters of fake stocks and by 
high-pressure salesmen. Terrible scandals were common on the 
great exchanges caused by riotous speculation, aided and abetted by 
thieving brokers. To put an end to all such embezzlements the 
Securities and Exchange Commission was created by the Demo- 
cratic Congress at the suggestion of the Democratic President. The 
vigilance of this agency has saved credulous investors millions upon 
millions of dollars by prohibiting issuance and sale of worthless 
stocks, by stopping unlawful manipulation on stock exchanges, by 
compelling holding companies to cease destroying the investment 
of the public for the benefit of insiders, by requiring complete infor- 
mation about bonds and stocks offered for sale, and by preventing 
excessive speculation. It has been a most salutary service, coura- 
geously performed, and one desperately needed for years and years. 
AGRICULTURE 


Farmers in the United States have struggled since the World War 
for the opportunity of placing their industry on a sound and 
equitable economic basis. Republican Presidents have vetoed the 
farm bills enacted after tedious consideration by the Congress. 
With the New Deal came the first real help for American agricul- 
ture. Secretary Wallace has tried diligently to find the solution for 
all agricultural problems with only partial success. He should, 
however, be given full credit for his earnest and sincere efforts. 
Many farm-bloc Democrats in the Senate and House—and I am 
very active in that bloc—are not satisfied with what has been 
accomplished and are diligently striving to work out a more satis- 
factory farm program. Our country has always been prosperous 
when our farmers have had a substantial buying power and de- 
pressed when for any reason the farmers’ buying power has been 
curtailed... The American farmer furnishes the finest market in the 
world for all industry, including the automobile industry and the 
local merchant. 

HON. CORDELL HULL 

It is extremely fortunate to America and to the world that at 
this particular time we have the Nation’s outstanding statesman, 
second only to the President himself in popularity, the great 
Democrat and former Senator from Tennessee, Cordell Hull, serv- 
ing his country with great distinction as Secretary of State. The 
United States in the past has had many able men in that difficult 
post. None of them, however, have outshone this brilliant, patient, 
Getermined, experienced, and seasoned diplomat and statesman. 
His long public career has given him a background and a keen 
knowledge of the affairs of this Nation and a grasp of the inter- 
national situation that makes it possible for him with honor and 
universal respect to pilot our country through the perilous foreign 
difficulties that beset it on every hand. No man in our land other 
than the President holds the confidence and love of the whole 
American people to a greater extent than does Cordell Hull. He 
has earned a place for himself in the hearts of his people by the 
unswerving course that he has pursued in dealing with interna- 
tional problems. His simple, open, honest, kindly but rugged char- 
acter has typified America’s foreign policy as seldom it has been 
portrayed by the occupant of that high office. 

Latin America knows now that we have no selfish motive of 
territorial expansion back of the Monroe Doctrine, and they will 
cooperate with us so that no Old World power wiil be permitted 
to make any political or semipolitical penetration into any portion 
or part of the Western Hemisphere. They understand, too, that 
we not only advocate the good neighbor policy but that we prac- 
tice the good neighbor policy, and that we did not adopt it for 
what we could get out of it, but because we believe with all our 
hearts that it is the righteous way in which to live with our 
neighbor nations. In this connection, I have been very active in a@ 
gigantic plan to construct a first-class automobile highway from 
Canada to the southern tip of the Argentine. I know of no better 
way to promote friendship and international understanding than 
that. 

FOREIGN POLICY 


Much is being said these days about America’s new foreign 
policy. We have no new foreign policy. George Washington for- 
mulated our foreign policy in his time and gave eloquent expres- 
sion to it in his Farewell Address. It is to have foreign entangle- 
ments with no nation, to harbor ill-will toward no nation, to 
show special fondness for no nation, but to seek friendly cooper- 
ative relations with all nations. We will not tolerate any foreign 
power injecting itself into our domestic affairs nor will we inject 
ourselves into any nation’s domestic problems. We should have 
learned in the World War to get out of Europe and stay out; we 
should have learned in that war that our best business is to mind 
our own business. We are forever devoted to maintaining a 
democracy here in our own land, but we shall permit every other 
nation to choose its own kind of government and its own kind 
of ruler. We have too many obstinate domestic problems begging 
for solution to concern ourselves with difficulties beyond the seas. 
It is for us to prove to the world the virtues and blessings of peace. 

The United States is fortunate in her natural and political cir- 
cumstances. Three thousand miles of stormy Atlantic separate us 
from the quarreling nations of Europe and 5,000 miles of the broad 
Pacific lie between us and the Orient. To the north we have the 
finest neighbors in all the world, and the 20 Republics to the south 
would do us no harm if they could. In fact, while there are wars 
and rumors of wars throughout the world, America is not threat- 


ened, and so long as we continued to mind our own business and 
maintain a competent national defense, peace will be our lot. 
Peace, too, thank Almighty God, is a passion with President Roose- 
velt—second only to his devotion to liberty and independence. 

The World War put an untimely end to the social reforms of 
the Wilson period, and threatened war today with the colossal ex- 
penditures indicated for armaments threatens to slow up the un- 
perfected measures of social reform of the New Deal. The billions 
that we are forced to waste for war machines that will be obsolete 
almost before they are completed could well be invested in human 
values that would pay big dividends in human progress and human 
welfare. Compelling as are the needs for an adequate and compe- 
tent national-defense program, it must be developed in addition 
to and not be allowed to interfere with the perfection of the 
reforms already undertaken by the administration. 


SOCIAL-SECURITY PROGRAM 


Many Republican Congressmen won elections in 1938 by advo- 
cating “crackpot” cure-alls in which they do not sincerely believe, 
but I know of no officers—Republican or Democratic—who were 
elected on the basis of advocating a return to the old order or the 
Hoover philosophy of government; all of them now favor some sort 
of social security. In fact, the most remarkable thing about the 
social-security program, the protégé of the New Deal, is that no 
political party in America advocates its outright repeal. Republi- 
cans, Socialists, Progressives, and other minority parties are not 
agreed as to its stipulations, but they are agreed as to its desir- 
ability in some form. As a matter of fact, even the most ardent 
Democratic supporters of social security realize that the program 
must be changed, amended, and perfected as experience discloses 
@ need for improvement, but these Democrats are determined that 
it shall not be sabotaged or weakened. 


INVESTMENT SPENDING 


I belong to that group of American citizens who are worried 
about the huge deficits inaugurated during the Hoover administra- 
tion and their current continuation. I have a genuine fear that 
unless we can stop the deficits our democracy will in time be lost. 
It is appalling to me that the interest alone on our Federal in- 
debtedness today amounts to more than a billion dollars a year, 
a sum of money equal to the total assessed value of all of the 
property in my own State of Colorado. I hate debts as did my 
father before me. Federal bonds to me are only an abbreviation 
of that hated word “bondage.” And yet, the picture is not as 
dark as it may at first appear. All of our huge debt is owed to 
scattered millions of our own patriotic citizens. It is not closely 
held. No single Shylock can take his pound of flesh out of Uncle 
Sam without himself bleeding to death. All of the funds from 
the indebtedness since March 4, 1933, have been invested in Amer- 
ica. The material values of these investments, while not by any 
means worth all the money expended upon them, are permanent 
additions to the wealth of the country. Thousands of miles of 
sewers have been laid; bridges by the hundreds constructed; 10,000 
schoolhouses built; libraries, hospitals, athletic fields, parks, play- 
grounds, docks, wharves, aqueducts, tunnels, railroad grade sep- 
arations, highways, public buildings, power plants, water systemis, 
and thosuands of other public enterprises have been created. 

The boys of the Civilian Conservation Corps have built 64,000 
miles of telephone lines, 41,000 bridges, 44,000 major-type build- 
ings, 4,000,000 erosion check dams, 120,000 miles of roads and trails, 
and have planted one and one-quarter billion trees. But why 

o on? 

However, before leaving the subject of investments, I do want 
to call your attention briefly to another kind of an investment 
that was made with this money we borrowed. The investment 
of which I speak is intangible and incalculable. I refer to the 
human lives and human values salvaged and saved by the spend- 
ing program, and I state without fear of contradiction that this 
achievement can never be measured by any physical yardstick, and 
can never be correctly estimated by any physical device, but 
hunger, nakedness, and miserable shelter have been evicted by 
this borrowed money from the firesides of millions of American 
men, women, and children. 

EQUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR ALL 


I lose patience with partisan politicians who sneeringly say that 
the philosophy of the Democratic Party is not sound and that its 
methods are not practical. Every party in evil times is likely to 
make mistakes as to methods, and that is especially true of a party 
full of action and vigor and courage and love for humanity called 
upon to assume direction in a time of great emergency and stress 
and crises. You must expect hasty, ill-considered action when the 
Nation’s economy is in complete collapse and when the Republican 
administration has for a long period carried on a sit-down strike in 
the Nation’s Capital against progressive political action. I will not 
be challenged when I say that no political party serving in a 
great democracy can possibly have a more wholesome philosophy 
and a more salutary objective than to believe in and earnestly strive 
for “an equal opportunity for all.” It is wicked to say that this 
fundamental philosophy of the Democratic Party is not sound. If 
any mistakes have been made as to methods, they were not funda- 
mental nor were they serious, and doubtless they have long since 
been corrected. The Democratic Party has always been the great 
liberal party of America and it will continue in that role through 
the future. It will hold fast to the humane, beneficent, sound 
policies proven successful out of its wealth of long experience, 
and it will move forward determined to solve each problem of the 
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American people long before it becomes a chronic and devastating 
disease. It will ever seek the bright, shining light of true liberal- 
ism and courageously proceed with both feet treading upon the 
solid ground of common interest, common justice, and common 
sense, 


Puerto Rico Wants to Become an Integral Part of 
the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SANTIAGO IGLESIAS 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 22, 1939 


Mr. IGLESIAS. Mr. Speaker, Puerto Rico is an organized 
Territory of the United States under the supreme authority of 
Congress. Article II of the Treaty of Paris between the 
United States and Spain, of 1899, provided that the civil 
rights and political status of the native inhabitants of the 
Territories hereby ceded to the United States shall be deter- 
mined by Congress. 

The treaty contained no promise or declaration regarding 
the political status of the inhabitants of Puerto Rico affected 
by the cession, but left the matter entirely to be decided by 
Congress. . 

Congress, as contemplated in the treaty of peace, granted 
American citizenship to Puerto Rico in 1917, and under the 
Jones Act created a political body and a civil government 
composed of American citizens in Puerto Rico owing alle- 
giance to and entitled to the protection of the United States. 
The island has over 1,800,000 American citizens, and for 
nearly three generations our men, women, and children and 
the children of our children have been born under the Ameri- 
can flag and have been taught the American ideals of gov- 
ernment in the political forum of public opinion and in our 
schools and courts. 

We have rejected all formulas of a colonial government. 
We consider this formula disgraceful and not compatible 
with the civil dignity of our Nation, and therefore we pro- 
claim the permanent union of the people of Puerto Rico with 
the people of the United States to maintain and consecrate 
socially, politically, and industrially a democratic community 
with the same rights and duties as any community of our 
Nation. We want and are anxious to be recognized as an 
integral part of the States of the Union, to lead our future 
along that line. 

H. R. 147, that I introduced, has the purpose to make 
Puerto Rico an incorporated Territory of the United States. 

The provisions of this act shall apply to the island of 
Puerto Rico and to the adjacent islands belonging to the 
United States and waters of those islands. 

By section 2 of said act an incorporated Territorial govern- 
ment is established over the island of Puerto Rico, with its 
capital at San Juan, P. R. 

And all persons who had become citizens of the United 
States in accordance with an act of Congress approved March 
8, 1917, shall be citizens of the Territory of Puerto Rico. 

The Constitution and all the laws of the United States, 
including laws carrying general appropriations, which are not 
locally inapplicable, shall have the same force and effect 
within the said Territory of Puerto Rico as elsewhere in the 
United States. 

Any part or parts of the act of Congress approved March 2, 
1917, entitled “An act to provide a civil government for Puerto 
and the laws of Puerto Rico not inconsistent with the 
Constitution and laws of the United States or the provisions 
of this act, shall continue in force, subject to repeal or amend- 
ment by the Congress of the United States. 

The Legislature of Puerto Rico is now studying and con- 


Rico,” 


sidering very carefully all the angles and aspects of this great 
question of incorporating Puerto Rico as a necessity and 
preparation to become in the future a State of the Union. 
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Several attorneys have expressed their legal opinions on 
this particular matter. 

Would the “incorporation” of Puerto Rico necessarily cause 
the insular government to lose the benefits she now has 
regarding customs duties, internal revenue, income tax, and 
other United States taxes from which she has been ex- 
empted? 

To revert to the growth of our territorial system, the ques- 
tion of waste lands constituted one of the early obstacles 
to the organization of any government for the common in- 
terest of the colonies and afterward of the States. 

In October 1777, pending the discussion of the Articles of 
Confederation, the provision was presented: 

That the United States in Congress assembled shall have the 
sole and exclusive right and power to ascertain and fix the west- 
ern boundary of such States as claim to the Mississippi or South 
Sea, and lay out the lands beyond the boundary so ascertained 


into separate and independent States from time to time as 
numbers and circumstances of the people shall require. 


The States appear to have resented any interference by 
the Central Government in the matter and the proposition 
received only the vote of Maryland. 

However, the necessity of providing the Central Govern- 
ment with a means of raising: revenue and of providing 
protection and a government for these lands prevailed, and 
some of the States ceded territory to the Central Govern- 
ment—Congress—for the “benefit of all the States,” and the 
Northwestern Territory was organized by the Congress of 
the Confederation. 

At the time of the adoption of the Constitution there were 
many questions pending between States and between States 
and the Central Government regarding territory, and in the 
Constitution the question of territories was passed over with 
the following provision—clause 2, section 3 of article IV: 

Congress shall have the power to dispose of and make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting the territory or other property of 
the United States; and nothing in this Constitution shall be con- 
strued as to prejudice any claims of the United States or any 
particular State. 


There is certainly nothing in the above provision to prevent 
Congress from either taxing or exempting Puerto Rico from 
Federal taxes. 

While before the “insular cases” the courts had generally 
decided that the Bill of Rights amendments to the Constitu- 
tion prevented Congress from enacting legislation contrary 
to these provisions in the Territories, these provisions, even 
if effective in the Territories, have no bearing on the ques- 
tion of the taxes and finance. 

The constitutional amendments which by their terms 
include the Territories are the XIII, XVIII, and XXI. None 
of them in any way affect our financial questions. 

As to whether there are any general provisions of the Con- 
stitution affecting the question—in the case of Loughborough 
v. Blake (5 L. E. 98; opinion by Chief Justice Marshall), the 
question was: “Has Congress the right to impose a direct 
tax on the District of Columbia?” The Court held that 
Congress was given the right to tax the District of Columbia 
and the Territories by the general provisions of the Con- 
stitution and that the right to tax the District was also 
given by the special provisions of the Constitution regarding 
the District of Columbia; but that the provisions regarding 
the Territories and the District were not mandatory. To 
quote from the opinion: 

That the general grant of power to lay and collect taxes is made 
in terms which comprehend the District and Territories as well 
as the States, is, we think, incontrovertible. The subsequent 
clauses are intended to regulate the exercise of this power, not to 
withdraw from it any portion of the community. 

The words in which those clauses are expressed import this 
intention. In thus regulating its exercise, a rule is given in the 
second section of the first article for its application to the respec- 
tive States. That rule declares how direct taxes upon the States 
shall be imposed. They shall be apportioned upon the several 
States according to their numbers. If, then, a direct tax be laid 
at all, it must be laid on every State, conformably to the rule pro- 
vided in the Constitution. Congress has clearly no power to ex- 
empt any State from its due share of the burden. But this regu- 


lation is expressly confined to the States and creates no necessity 
for extending the tax to the District or Territories. The words of 
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the ninth section do not in terms require that the system of direct 
taxation, when resorted to, shall be extended to the Territories as 

of the second section require that it shall be extended to 
all the States. They, therefore, may, without violence, be under- 
gteod to give a rule when the Territories shall be taxed, without 

the necessity of taxing them. It could scarcely escape 
the members of the convention that the expense of executing the 
law in a Territory might exceed the amount of the tax. Be this 
as it may, the doubt created by the words of the ninth section 
on to apportion a direct tax on the Terri- 


In the case of American Insurance vy. Bales of Cotton (17 
L. E. 242), the Court holds: 


The treaty with Spain by which Florida was ceded to the United 
States is the law of the land and admits the inhabitants of 
Florida to the enjoyments of the privileges, rights, and immunities 
of the citizens of the United States. They do not, however, par- 
ticipate in political power; they do not share in the Government, 
until Florida shall become a State. In the meantime Florida con- 
tinues to be a Territory of the United States, governed by virtue 
of that clause of vaio Constitution which empowers Congress to 
make all needful es and regulations respecting the Territory or 
other property belonging to the United States. 

Territory ceded by treaty becomes a part of the nation to which 
it is annexed either on the terms of the treaty of cession or on 
such as the new master may impose. That Florida, upon the 
conclusion of the treaty, became a Territory of the United States, 
and subject to the power of Congress under the territorial clause 
of the Constitution. 


Church v. United States (136 U.S. 1, 34 L. E. 490): 


The Territory of Louisiana, when acquired from France, and the 
territories west of the Rocky Mountains, when acquired from 
Mexico, became the absolute property and domain of the United 
States, subject to such conditions as the Government in its diplo- 
matic negotiations had seen fit to accept relating to the rights 
of the people then inhabitants of said Territories. * * * It 
(Congress) may make a void act of Territorial legislature valid and 
a valid act void. In other words, it has full and complete legisla- 
tive authority over the people of the Territories and all depart- 
ments of the Territorial governments. It may do for the Terri- 
tories what the people under the Constitution of the United States 
may do for the States. * * * The people of the United States 
as sovereign owners of the national Territories, have supreme 
power over them and their inhabitants. * * * In the exer- 
cise of this sovereign dominion they are represented by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, to whom all powers of government 
over that subject has been delegated, subject only to such restric- 
tions as are expressed in the Constitution or are necessarily implied 
in its terms. 


See also Boyd v. Nebraska (36 L. E. 103): 


The Territories of the United States are entirely subject to the 
legislative authority of Congress. They are not organized under 
the Constitution nor subject to its complex distribution of the 
powers of government as the organic law, but are the creation 
exclusively of the legislative department and subject to its super- 
vision and control. * * * It (Congress) may legislate in 
accordance with the special needs of each locality and vary its regu- 
lations to meet the conditions and circumstances of the people. 
* * * In a Territory all the functions of government are within 
the legislative jurisdiction of Congress and may be exercised 
through a local government or directly. Endleman v. U. S. (86 Fed. 
456; 30 C. C. A. 186, citing Cross v. Harrison, 16 How. (U. 8S.) 164; 
14 L. Ed. 889); Shively v. Bowiby (152 U.S. 1; 14 Sup. Ct. 548; 38 
L, Ed. 3331). 


The term “Territory of the United States” seems to have 
applied in the beginning to all land and waters of the United 
States outside of the States themselves. Later the distinction 
between organized and unorganized Territories arose, and in 
1891 a United States statute was passed which purported to 
extend the Constitution and Federal statutes not locally inap- 
plicable to organized Territories. 

While this arose out of our generosity in trying to extend 
to the Territories most of the rights and privileges of a State, 
it raised a number of questions as to just what provisions of 
the Constitution could be made applicable to a Territory and 
what Federal statutes were applicable. 

The doctrine of “incorporation” as suggested by the con- 
curring opinion of Justice White in Downes against Bidwell, 
May 1901, and as held in the Balzac case (66 L. Ed. 630 (1922) ) 
to apply to jury trials in Puerto Rico would not, I believe, have 
any effect on the power or right of Congress to continue the 
Present policy of taxation and finance after Puerto Rico 
Should be declared by congressional enactment to be an “in- 
tegral part of the territory of the United States” or declared 
to be “a part of the United States.” 
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The power of Congress over the Territories is given by the 
Constitution, and Congress is unable either to extend or limit 
these powers given by the Constitution. 





American Farm Bureau Federation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 21 (legislative day of Monday, February 
20), 1939 





RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE AMERICAN FARM BUREAU 
FEDERATION AT ITS TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING, NEW 
ORLEANS, LA., DECEMBER 15, 1938 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp the resolutions 
adopted by the American Farm Bureau Federation at its 
twentieth annual meeting, held at New Orleans, La., De- 
cember 15, 1938. The American Farm Bureav. Federation is 
one of the great national farm organizations of America. Its 
leadership has wielded a powerful influence in working for a 
national farm program. Its views, which represent views 
held by farmers in every State in the Union, should receive 
careful consideration. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to 
be printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


[From the American Farm Bureau Federation Official News Letter 
of December 20, 1938] 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING 


The following resolutions were adopted by the house of voting 
delegates at the Twentieth Annual Convention of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation at New Orleans, La., December 15, 1938: 


Resolution 1 
DEMOCRACY AND BALANCE 


We renew, with increased emphasis, our previous pledge of loy- 
alty and devotion to the principles of liberty and justice which 
the founding fathers of our Nation so clearly set forth and so 
valiantly defended in our Constitution and the Bill of Rights. 

The generations which have gone have given lavishly of the 
treasure and the blood of their young manhood to defend and 
preserve for posterity the freedom and independence of our de- 
mocracy. It is the privilege and solemn responsibility of the present 
generation to carry forward this spirit of conviction and deter- 
mination, to consecrate itself anew to the age-old struggle to 
achieve a better day for the great masses of the people. 

The world tide is running against democracy. The institutions 
of free speech and the right of the individual to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness which farm people have always supported 
to the fullest degree, are on the defensive all over the world. The 
doctrine of the submission of the individual to an all-powerful 
state is making fearful inroads on demccracy. 

Even in America numerous groups are taking advantage of our 
traditional tolerance and our freedom of speech and assembly to 
work both secretly and openly for the overthrow of constitutional 
government. 

Every farmer knows that the best way to kill weeds is to culti- 
vate and grow such a luxuriant crop that the weeds cannot obtain 
a foothold. 

We believe that the way for America to defend democracy and 
kill the weeds of all “isms” but Americanism, is to make democ- 
Tracy work better. The foundation of democracy is opportunity— 
opportunity for young people to get a job, establish a home, and 
to look forward to getting ahead in proportion to their ability and 
effort; opportunity for all of us to live in security and to receive 
an honest day’s pay for an honest day’s work. 

Opportunity has been too much curtailed in America by the in- 
sidious growth of special privilege, which has been used by specu- 
lators and by monopolistic industry, and later by monopolistic 
labor, to secure for themselves a larger share of the national income 
than is justified by their contribution to society. 

The extreme present-day practices of certain groups of organized 
labor to secure unreasonable shortening of hours and increasing of 
hourly wages leads to an increase in industrial prices and a corre- 
sponding decrease in the total consumption of industrial products. 
The practice of some industries to pyramid such enforced wage 
increases into the price of their products is even less defensible. 

We believe the interest of labor as well as the national interest 
would be better served through placing much greater emphasis upon 
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the justice and importance of maintaining an adequate annual 
income for labor earned through increased production rather than 
keeping chief emphasis upon an hourly wage. We believe also that 
industry should recognize that its interest, as well as the national 
interest, requires placing greater emphasis upon volume production 
and total profits rather than depending upon the profit on the unit 
of production, 

Organized farmers have always recognized the right of labor to 
organize as it deems proper for the purpose of collective bargaining 
with their employers and that workers are entitled to fair wages 
and reasonable working conditions. Farmers also believe in a rea- 
sonable return on honest investment and the security of human 
rights and the ownership of property. The tactics used by some 
labor groups to force their demands by ignoring property rights, 
obstructing an orderly flow of goods and services to groups not 
involved in their disputes that ignore duly constituted authority; 
that fail to recognize responsibility and disregard ocentracts; and 
the alien and racketeer influences which too often operate in the 
name of organized labor, all combine to obstruct recovery, and 
must be quickly corrected if labor is to have the respect and sym- 
pathy of farmers and the general public. 

Many groups of industry must likewise show a more cordial 
readiness to respond to peaceful and fair negotiation and decision 
where the rights of labor appear to have been ignored. 

The national welfare requires an immediate adjustment of our 
economic system so that the masses of the people can absorb or 
ccnsume a much larger volume of both industrial and agricul- 
tural products. This can be accomplished only when prices, profits, 
and wages are in such fair relationship that one group can buy 
what another produces. 

It is a fundamental truth that when one man gets a dollar that 
he does not earn, someone else must earn a dollar that he does 
not get. 

Organized farmers under the leadership of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation have seen clearly the necessity of balance 
among groups. Our Nation cannot survive, much less achieve an 
enduring prosperity if it maintains a high price level for industry, 
a high wage level for labor, and a price level for agriculture on a 
much lower plane than for the other two major economic groups. 

The parity-price concept of agriculture, as embodied in the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938 and earlier legislation recognizes 
the fact that only by the free exchange of goods and services be- 
tween groups on a fair price-and-income basis can we hope to 
achieve and maintain prosperity. 

America needs an economic balance which will assure security 
for labor, stability for industry, and parity for American agricul- 
ture. 

Believing as we do that recognition of these principles by all 
groups, and translation of such recognition into action, is the 
only way out of our economic difficulties, we respectfully urge the 
President of the United States to call together representatives of 
industry, labor, and agriculture selected from a list of those recom- 
mended by the duly selected leaders of the three major economic 
groups, to discuss a program of action designed to promote eco- 
nomic balance between these groups on a basis that will permit 
full utilization of our great productive resources, and we further 
urge that in view of the serious effect of the present maladjust- 
ment these representative leaders be kept in session until they 
have agreed upon such a program, 


Resolution 2 
AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT 


The American Farm Bureau Federation endorses and supports 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, which, with the Soil 
Conservation Act and the Marketing Agreements Act, constitutes 
a comprehensive national policy and a practical approach to parity 
income for the producers of farm commodities. 

These measures embody the essential provisions recommended 
at our last annual meeting in the resolution on national farm 
policy as follows: The opportunity whereby farmers through vol- 
untary effort and cooperation can control the volume of basic com- 
modities marketed in line with demand so as to assure farmers 
of parity prices; the maintenance of a high degree of soil fertility; 
the development of a system of commodity lcans to enable farmers 
to withhold seasonal surpluses from market channels in the most 
economical way, in order to protect producers from violent price 
declines, to insure ample supplies at reasonable and stable prices 
to consumers, and to protect the Nation from the dangers of 
drought, flood, insects, disease, and other disasters; the stabilization 
of prices through proper governmental purchases of surplus prod- 
ucts to be distributed in noncompetitive channels, financed by 
custom receipts; the establishment of research laboratories to seek 
new uses for agricultural commodities, and the beginning of a 
practical program of crop insurance. 

We reiterate our emphatic approval and our uncompromising 
support of these principles which are being translated into action. 

With most sections of the country enjoying favorable weather 
and substantial production of crops, coupled with abnormal carry- 
overs from 1937 of many basic crops, only the A. A. A. of 1938 has 
aved agriculture this year from a price disaster comparable to 
that of 1932, and this despite the fact that its final enactment 
came so late that it could be only partially effective this year. 

The present farm program is based on the most comprehensive 
and effective laws ever written by and for farmers. Its first full 
year of trial will come in 1939, and we believe that it will do far 
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gested. These laws should be kept in effect as a means of control- 
ling surpluses, improving marketing practices, and stabilizing farm 
prices. They should be amended according to recommendations of 
farmers who believe in agricultural parity as experience demon- 
strates the need of changes, and not upon the advice of enemies 
of these basic laws who have always opposed constructive measures 
for farm betterment. Administration should be simplified as much 
as possible, educational work to inform farmers and others about 
the details and purposes should be intensified, and the fullest 
responsibility and authority should be put into the hands of Iocal 
committeemen as is consistent with proper coordination, effective- 
ness, and equitable treatment of all producers, 

Until industrial prices and general wage levels are brought more 
nearly into parity relationship with farm prices more adequate 
funds should be provided for parity payments in order to eliminate 
the disparity of farm income, increase farm buying power, and so 
provide the balance necessary to full industrial production and 
employment and to national prosperity. 


Resolution 3 
MONEY AND PRICE LEVEL 


The American Farm Bureau Federation has repeatedly urged 
Congress to exercise its constitutional obligation to regulate the 
value of money by establishing and maintaining a managed cur- 
rency, regulated on an index of basic commodity prices, which will 
maintain a dollar with a constant purchasing and debt-paying 
power. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation urges Congress to create 
&@ special congressional committee to study the problem of fluctuat- 
ing basic commodity price levels and the effect of such fluctuations 
on farmers, producers of other basic commodities, and the eco- 
nomic life of the country. We urge also that such a congressional 
committee study the monetary systems of this and other countries 
in an attempt to ascertain the effect of monetary policy on basic 
commodity price levels, and based on these studies to propose 
effective methods of achieving a greater stability in basic com- 
modity prices, and that Congress enact such legislation as will 
achieve this objective. 

Pending the completion of this report to Congress, we urge the 
continuation by Congress of the President’s authority to change the 
gold content of the dollar. 


Resolution 4 
FARM CREDIT 


The farm credit system makes available to farmers, in a cooper- 
ative and constructive way, outstanding services in the field of 
agricultural credit. 

Its emergency service during one of the most critical economic 
periods in agricultural history has been instrumental in assisting 
many farmers to save their homes and their equities. 

Farmers are appreciating more and more that the credit facilities 
of the Farm Credit Administration are being builded for their own 
industry and justify a continuing and increasing support as well as 
a greater participation on their part in the direction and manage- 
ment of these credit agencies. Experience indicates that substan- 
tial improvement in these services can and should be made. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation commends to the farmers 
of the Nation a more active interest and participation in the use 
and operation of these credit institutions. 


Resolution 5 
COOPERATIVES 


The American Farm Bureau Federation has given its aggressive 
support to the development of cooperative marketing associations 
and organizations purchasing farm supplies cooperatively. 

These organizations have demonstrated that they are a real asset 
to American agriculture and deserve increasing support of all farm- 
ers. However, the American Farm Bureau Federation has been 
forced to recognize in altogether too many cases the faet that these 
organizations have undertaken functions outside of the field for 
which they were organized, and as a result have not taken full 
advantage of their opportunities or improved their respective serv- 
ices to the extent that conditions warranted. 

The Marketing Agreements Act has made available to cooperative 
marketing associations a powerful legal instrumentality for advanc- 
ing the cause of agriculture in the field of distribution. To obtain 
the advantages of this act, farmers in many instances must 
strengthen existing cooperative marketing associations or organize 
new associations for its effective utilization. 

We respectfully urge our membership to zealously guard their 
cooperative associations in order that they may piay an increas- 
ingly important part in helping to solve the problems of distribu- 
tion. Members of cooperatives are urged to do their full part in 
maintaining and improving the efficiency and the usefulness of 
their associations through the careful selection of their respective 
boards of directors and by constructive recommendations to such 
directors as occasion may justify. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation favors a closer coopera- 
tion among all such agencies and a clearer recognition of the 
respective functions of every organization serving agriculture. We 
renew the pledge of the American Farm Bureau Federation to con- 
tinue aggressive support of all such farmer-owned and farmer- 


more for farmers than any of the alternatives that have been sug- | controlled cooperative organizations. 
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Resolution 6 
FOREIGN TRADE 


We reaffirm our support of reciprocal-trade treaties which have 
been and are negotiated primarily to restore agricultural exports 
by judicious lowering of industrial tariffs, thus admitting more 

into this country and making it possible for us to sell more 
of our farm products abroad. 

We insist that this principle be adhered to in framing reciprocal- 
trade treaties and that there be no reduction in present agricul- 
tural tariffs on any farm product that would have the effect of 
holding or reducing domestic price levels below parity on such 
product. 


Resolution 7 
DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN QUOTAS 


During such period of time as curtailed market outlets force 
American farmers to restrict the production of farm products 
more than is necessary to be consistent with good farm practice 
including the maintenance of a high degree of soil fertility, we 
urge that all Federal policies relating to the importation of farm 
products should zealously safeguard the interests of domestic pro- 
ducers so as to maintain the widest possible domestic and export 
markets for American-grown farm products at fair price levels. 
We urge that all imported agricultural and livestock products meet 
sanitary standards comparable with those imposed upon similar 
domestic products. 


Resolution 8 
TRANSPORTATION 


American farmers are vitally interested in the maintenance of 
a highly efficient transportation system. We reaffirm the compre- 
hensive resolution on transportation adopted at the annual meet- 
ing in 1936. 

We recognize that American railroads constitute an essential 
transportation agency and believe their continued operation under 
private ownership will best assure the highest degree of efficient 
and improved service to the public. 

Rules and regulations causing enforced costs entering railroad 
operations and transportation rates of the railroads should be ad- 
justed to the extent necessary under efficient operations to permit 
improvement of services and a reasonable return on prudent 
investment. 

On the other hand, the railroads must continue under such rea- 
sonable regulation as will assure the public fair and reasonable 
rates and adequate service; but the underlying purposes of such 
regulation should be to foster and encourage, rather than to re- 
strict, sound and orderly development and operation, of an efficient 
and economical railroad system. Reasonable freedom and filexi- 
bility should be left to railroad management in fixing rates and in 
exploring all avenues to economy, including consolidation and 
elimination, all improvements in service, and every advancement 
in methods. 

To accomplish this end requires immediate readjustment of 
governmental policies to provide relative treatment of different 
types of transportation without limiting any natural advantages 
accruing to any particular type where such advantages are being 
reflected to the public interest. 


Resolution 9 
STATE BARRIERS TO TRADE 


Many States have enacted laws, rules, and regulations and have 
used the powers of taxation to interfere with free and unhampered 
trade between States, which are in violation of the spirit of the 
Constitution, which provides that no barriers be set up to interfere 
with free interstate trade. 

We urge that member State federations oppose the enactment 
of such barriers in their respective States except those necessary 
for health and disease control and to safeguard the public and 
protect public property. 


Resolution 10 
AGRICULTURAL EXEMPTIONS IN WAGE AND HOUR LAW 


The exemptions provided in the Fafr Labor Standards Act, com- 
monly called the Federal wage and hour law, for agricultural 
trades and industries have been substantially reduced and almost 
nullified by the definition of the phrase “area of production” as 
issued by the Wage and Hour Administrator. 

We call upon Congress to amend the law to assure to farmers 
the full benefit and scope of the exemptions, which agricultural 
leaders were assured had been provided when the act was passed. 

The act should also be amended to provide a limitation on the 
time when actions may be brought to recover unpaid minimum 
wages, unpaid overtime compensation, and liquidated damages 
relating thereto, to a period of not exceeding 60 days, and such a 
limitation should apply to all other Federal laws having similar 
provisions. 


Resolution 11 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS ACT 
We request Congress to amend the National Labor Relations Act 


by defining the phrase “agricultural labor” as it has been defined 
in the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
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Resolution 12 
FOREST CONSERVATION 

We believe our natural resources of soil, water, range, forests, 
and wildlife are basic to the welfare of agriculture and the Nation 
and that future protection and wise use of these resources must 
be assured. 

We recommend cooperation with the joint committee of Congress 
appointed to study the Nation’s forest resources and we commend 
to that committee previous recommendations of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation on land utilization and forestry, to the 
end that a long-range program properly correlated with other 
conservation programs may be developed. We further recommend 
adequate appropriations for a cooperative farm forestry program 
properly correlated through the Extension Service, early completion 
of the forest survey, and speeding up of acquisition of forest lands 
mainly unsuitable for private ownership. 


Resolution 13 
T. V. A. CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


We approve the conservation and plant-food program being car- 
ried out by the Tennessee Valley Authority as recommended by 
the American Farm Bureau Federation at its annual meeting in 
1936 and urge the continuation and expansion of this program. 


Resolution 14 
MARKETING RESEARCH 


We urge that Federal and State agricultural institutions place 
research, teaching, and extension work in distribution and mar- 
keting on a plane equal with that of production, in their expendi- 
ture of funds and use of personnel, and we invite the cooperation 
of all groups interested in distribution to participate in the 
development of this program. 


Resolution 15 
MONOPOLY 


The alarming growth of monopolistic practices and monopolistic 
controls in industry and labor place a heavy burden upon Amer- 
ican agriculture and constitute one of the chief reasons for the 
inequalities between farm prices, industrial prices, and industrial 
wages. 

We commend the Federal Trade Commission and the United 
States Department of Justice for instituting a more aggressive 
and effective enforcement of antitrust laws and urge a continued, 
vigorous attack upon illegal monopolies and unfair trade practices. 


Resolution 16 
DISCRIMINATORY TAXES 


We condemn discriminatory and punitive taxes of all types 
designed to favor or penalize a selected group. The enactment of 
such legislation results in further efforts by other groups to obtain 
special privileges. 

Such unnecessary taxes and restrictions have a damaging effect 
by increasing costs of distribution, increasing costs to consumers, 
reducing total consumption, and limiting production in agriculture 
as well as in industry. We oppose all such tax proposals. 


Resolution 17 
FEDERAL SEED LEGISLATION 


There has not been a single successful prosecution under the 
existing Federal laws for the misbranding, adulteration, or false 
advertising of seeds because of insufficient provisions of law. 

We urge enactment at the next session of Congress of effective 
legislation that will require adequate standards and information 
with respect to the origin, adaptability, purity, and germination 
of seeds, and the percentage and variety of noxious weed seeds, so 
as to assure adequate protection to farmers against misbranding, 
adulteration, or false advertising of seeds. 


Resolution 18 
FREIGHT RATES ON IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


We request the Secretary of Agriculture to investigate unfair 
discriminations against American agriculture in the freight-rate 
structure, that special attention be given at an early date to dis- 
criminations in the rates on imported and exported commodities 
in relation to the rates on domestic movements and on the basis 
of the facts thus ascertained, to file appropriate complaints with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to correct these disparities. 


Resolution 19 
FARM-TO-MARKET ROADS AND RELIEF LABOR 

We urge that Federal and local governmental agencies place 
greater emphasis upon the construction of low-cost, all-weather, 
farm-to-market roads rather than upon expensive boulevards, 
s0-called superhighways, and the extensive alterations of primary 
roads. Constructive employment for relief labor can be provided 
by increasing the construction of farm-to-market roads, drainage, 
and sanitary projects. 

Regulations of the Works Progress Administration should provide 
for equalization of hours of labor and wages on relief projects 
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to the custom of fhe community. Men enrolled on relief should 
not be penalized for accepting temporary employment by extreme 
difficulty in returning to the relief rolls. 


Resolution 20 
AGRICULTURAL REPRESENTATION 


There are few policies of broad national interest that do not 
have direct effect upon the weifare of agriculture. We, therefore, 
urge that in the appointment of all Federal boards and commis- 
sions, agriculture be given adequate representation through per- 
sons recommended by the duly selected leaders of organized 
agriculture. 


Resolution 21 
AGRICULTURAL AGENCIES 


We reaffirm our support of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the land-grant colleges, agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, extension service, and vocational agriculture, as being essen- 
tial to the successful administration of National, State, and local 
programs for agriculture, and we urge the more complete coordi- 
nation and cooperation of all agencies of the Federal and State 
Governments serving agriculture with organized farmers in admin- 
istering all agricultural programs in the States, counties, and 
communities of the Nation. 


Resolution 22 
RURAL YOUTH 


The problems confronting agriculture have created special 
problems among rural youth. That these issues must be met is 
recognized by rural youth who realize that the solution of any 
agricultural problem lies in organization. Previous declarations 
of policy relative to rural youth are hereby reiterated. The Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau will assist in the development, amplification, 
and correlation of pregrams of particular interest to rural young 
people in the respective States. 


Resolution 23 
AGRICULTURAL PLANNING 


Agriculture recognizes the need for intelligent long-range plan- 
ning for the industry. This planning, if it is to be recognized by 
agriculture, must be determined by those engaged in the industry. 

We view with special concern the present national trend to create 
ogricultural planning agencies compcsed of other than farmers. 
Such planning cannot be directed or controlled by agriculture. 
Since such planning offers a direct challenge to farm organizations, 
the Farm Bureau declares that it will recognize only such planning 
as is developed and approved by farmers through their farm organi- 
zations. 

Resolution 24 
APPROVAL OF RESOLUTIONS OF ASSOCIATED WOMEN OF A. F. B. F. 


We approve the resolutions adopted and recommended by the 
Associated Women, as follows: 

I. Rural youth 

Since the youth of our rural communities must find a place for 
themselves, some urban, some rural, since a pleasant memory of life 
on the farm is an asset to agriculture and agricultural organiza- 
tions, through creating a desire to stay on the land or understanding 
rural life, if choice or necessity takes them to the city. 

We recommend assistance be given to the rural youth of the 
Nation which will aid in happy adjustments, brcad understanding, 
and development of the latent powers of leadership. 

II. Rural education 

A mobile population together with various other contributing 
agencies makes it no longer the sole responsibility of the local unit 
to educate its children. We believe the Nation as a whole will 
prosper to the extent to which it provides equalized educational 
opportunities for all its citizens. 

Therefore, we endcrse the principle of Federal assistance on the 
basis of educational need. 

III, Rural health 

Since representatives of the American Farm Bureau Federation 
and Associated Women of the American Farm Bureau Federation 
attended the National Health Cenference, called by the President 
in Washington, we endorse the principles of the resolutions pre- 
sented by them at that time. 

1. Extension of Public Health Service 

Much of the costs entailed by sickness can be averted or reduced 
by preventive measures. The curtailment of disease is to the bet- 
terment of cur society but the costs are beyond the economic re- 

urces of many of the people: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Associated Women of American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation hereby approves and urges the extension of all 
of preventive medicine throughout the country, particularly 
in the rural areas, and that the Associated Women further recom- 
mends a greater appropriation of funds under the Social Security 
Act for this purpose. 


forms 


ACU 
2. Rural Hospitals 


The protection, conservation, and restoration of the health of the 
people is a matter in which the Government must be interested for 
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its own welfare. Since adequate hospital facilities are indispensable 
in the proper care of the sick, and since hospitals are inaccessible 
to many rural people living in sparsely settled sections of the 
country: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Associated Women of American Farm Bureau 
Federation urges the establishment of hospitalization facilities and 
provision for adequate medical care, accessible to all of the people 
at a price within their ability to pay. 


3. Medical Care in Rural Areas 


It is impossible for the individual to predict the cost of adequate 
medical care. Attempts to meet this situation are being met by 
numerous plans providing for prepayment of medical services and 
hospitalization on an insurance basis. It becomes apparent there is 
need not only to protect the members of the medical profession 
from burdensome regulation but to also protect the insured from 
exploitation: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Associated Women of American Farm Bureau 
Federation recognizes this problem and recommends that the several 
State federations of the American Farm Bureau Federation take 
action locking forward to the enactment of necessary regulation 
embodying these principles. 

IV. Children’s Bureau 


We recommend strengthening of the Children’s Bureau so that 
these agencies in the United States and her possessions may provide 
further extension of maternal and child-health work in all of its 
aspects of Federal and State cooperation. 


V. World peace 


We affirm our belief in education through study as a method 
of building public opinion in our communities, States, and Nation 
for world peace. 

We believe that unless we improve health, economic, social, and 
spiritual conditions of the world, peace once obtained can never 
be maintained. 

VI. Interest in legislation 

Since security for agriculture depends greatly upon legislation, 
we pledge our efforts to encourage members to take advantage 
of the franchise, voting for Representatives to the National Con- 
gress and their State legislatures, sympathetic to and understand- 
ing the needs of agriculture regardless of political affiliations. 

Since rural home makers are both producers and consumers, we 
approve the principles of pending legislation designed to protect 
producers, manufacturers, and consumers from the unrevealed 
presence of substitutes and mixtures in spun, woven, or knitted or 
felted fabrics and in garments or articles of apparel or other arti- 
cles made therefrom. 

VII. Relationship between State federations and associated women 

Inasmuch as the program of the Associated Women in many 
States is in an early stage of development and since they are an 
integral part of the Farm Bureau, we recommend that the pro- 
gram of State farm bureaus provide a definite plan of coordinated 
activity. 

VIII. Discussion groups 

We believe that community meetings offer the best available 
media to distribute information on agricultural programs. We 
endorse the discussion-type meeting and pledge our efforts to ex- 
tend its use in the coming year. 


Resolution 25 
REAFFIRMATION 
We reaffirm the resolutions adopted at the nineteenth annual 
meeting of the American Farm Bureau Federation except insofar 
as they have been modified or supplemented by the resolutions 
heretofore adopted by this annual meeting. 





RESPONSE TO MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


We express our sincere appreciation to President Roosevelt for 
his splendid message addressed to President O’Neal and presented 
by him to the convention. His expressed confidence in the 
A. A. A. program for 1939 and pledge of assistance in securing any 
improvement in the A. A. A. that is needed to bring agriculture 
into a parity position renews the confidence of farmers, and we 
pledge our continued cooperation to President Roosevelt and the 
Secretary of Agriculture to this end. 


REAFFIRMED RESOLUTIONS 


In accordance with instructions by the board of directors of the 
A. F. B. F. on December 16, 1938, the substance of resolutions 
Nos. 5, 8, and 10 adopted at the 1937 annual convention of the 
organization are herewith presented and included as a part of this 
year’s resolutions. 


Resolution 5 
TAXATION 


We reaffirm our former position in favor of the creation of a 
National Tax Commission composed of representatives of the Fed- 
eral and State Governments and representatives of labor, industry, 
and agriculture to work cut a correlated tax system between the 
States and the Federal Government. We urge strict economy in 
the administration of government to the end that the Federal 
Budget may be balanced at the earliest practicable date. The issu- 
ance of all tax-free securities should be stopped either by consti- 
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tutional amendment or by the refusal of Congress to grant exemp- 


‘tion. 


We recommend that the board of directors set up a permanent 
tax committee to continually study the tax situation in order that 
our group may make great contributions to the equitable adjust- 
ments of National, State, and local tax burdens. 

Resolution 8 
RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 

We reaffirm our belief that farmers are entitled to the benefits 
and services of high-line rural electrification power and such loans 
from the Government as will afford to the States sufficient funds 
to organize sound projects and construct lines. * * * 

Farmers therefore are entitled to have a definite voice in the 
development and operation of these enterprises. * * * Cooper- 
atives to be successful should be directed by capable men celected 
by the members of their respective communities. * * * R.E.A. 
to exercise only such veto as is necessary to protect their invest- 
ment. * * * Federations or local projects should be permitted 


to provide efficient accounting, legal, engineering, and other pro- 
fessional services. * * * 

Unless the present policy of the administration is changed, unless 
boards of directors are permitted to cooperate and direct their 
projects along sound cooperative business lines, farmers would do 
well to refuse further allotments and loans. If these projects are 
to be governmentally or bureaucratically controlled, they should 
not be organized under the guise of cooperatives. 


Resolution 10 
WEED CONTROL 


Recognizing the alarming increase of noxious weeds as one of the 
greatest problems confronting agriculture, we recommend: 

(a) That the A. A. A. continue weed control as a soil-maintain- 
ing or soil-building practice in the crop and range program under 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act with sufficient 
payments to encourage participation by farmers; 

(b) That the Federal Government extend reasonable cooperation 
to and provide for coordination between the respective States in 
research on weed control and in the use of approved methods for 
weed eradication; 

(c) That demonstrations be conducted by the Extension Service 
to discover the most practical methods for weed control; 

(ad) That research be conducted by the Government at hydro- 
electric plants to determine costs of necessary chemicals for the 
control of noxious weeds and that should chemicals not be avail- 
able at prices substantially in line with the cost of producing such 
materials, that Government take steps to provide them at cost 
through farmers’ cooperatives or by other means best suited to 
farmers of the respective States. 


Shall We Fortify Guam? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BERT LORD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1939 


Mr. LORD. Mr. Speaker, in 1935, while a congressional 
party was in Yokohama, Japan, there was delivered to the 
rooms of their steamer a little pamphlet, said to have been 
written by a Japanese farmer. It took up a number of sub- 
jects, but finally it came to control of the nations of the 
world and said that Japan was willing that England should 
contro] Europe, that the United States should control the 
Americas, and that Japan was going to control Asia. 

Since that time their acts in overrunning China have 
shown that they were carrying out what they were present- 
ing to us more mildly at that time. Thousands of Japanese 
are filtering into the Philippines and to my mind they are 
going to take over the Philippines by peaceful penetration if | 
possible. | 

The Filipino people themselves wanted to remain under 
the control of the United States, but the mixed breeds, who | 
are the political leaders, wanted freedom for their own sel- | 
fish interests so that they could manipulate the islands and | 
islanders for their own selfish ends. 

Eventually Japan will control the islands and I believe | 
will take over the control peacefully, if possible, leaving the 
Filipinos on the face of it in control. The Philippines are in 
& very strategic position and when this is brought about and 
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China is well under control, they will remember that the 
island of Guam was at one time one of the Philippine Islands 
and they will demand its return to the Philippine group, and 
if not returned they will take it. This will be done by the Fili- 
pinos with the backing of the Japanese. The question is, Will 
it be worth going to war about and what would the result be if 
we did go to war with them over this little island? 

If we want a base in the Far East, why not keep the Philip- 
pines, where Manila and Manila Bay have such strong forti- 
fications, which no foreign power could take for years. Then 
we would have a real base in the Philippines. But, owing 
to the fact that we have already given up control, or will in 
the near future, it seems to me futile to spend $150,000,000 
on a little island that we could not possibly defend and would 
be of no real value to us when the Philippines are delivered 
over to the Japanese in 1946. 

Our good friend from Minnesota, who, I believe, lets his 
enthusiasm run away with his good judgment, told us yester- 
day that Japan was not opposed to our dredging the harbor 
of Guam and preparing a landing base for our planes. Of 
course, they will not be opposed to our spending all the money 
we want to there in dredging the harbor, fitting it up in the 
best possible way we can as a military base, but, remember 
this, with the shores of the United States 6,000 miles away, 
we never will be able to defend ourselves on this little island 
and any time that Japan wants the base after it has been 
improved they will take it. 

Had we seen fit to have kept the Philippines, as some 
people believed we should, then there would be some sense 
in fortifying Guam, but without the Philippines it would be 
the most useless base that we could have for military pur- 
poses and will only tend to get us into trouble some time in 
the future. 

I hope that this portion of the bill appropriating money 
for improving the harbor of Guam will be defeated. 


George Washington and the Constitution 
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Mr. STEARNS of New Hampshire. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address which I delivered over the radio on Feb- 
ruary 22: 

Today we celebrate with continuing thankfulness the two hun- 
dred and sixth anniversary of the birth of a son of Virginia planters 
who has been known to every succeeding generation as the Father 
of his Country. Each year we renew the memory of that noble 
character and recall afresh the services that he rendered in sus- 
taining the struggle against foreign domination and in establishing 
the former English Colonies in the New World as an independent 
Nation. 

This present year has another and special significance as marking 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution and the inauguration of Gen. George Wash- 
ington as the first President of the United States. It seems ap- 
propriate, then, that our commemoration of him at this time should 
be less as the great military leader and more in his relation to the 
organizing and establishing of the new freedom that he had led the 
way to win. He was indeed “first in war, first in peace, and first 
in the hearts of his countrymen”; and if his military achievements 
have entitled him to rank among the great generals of all time, his 
services in time of peace, if less spectacular, were no less distin- 
guished, and were perhaps of equal importance in founding this 
Nation. 

When peace had been declared and the British Crown had for- 
mally renounced all claim to the allegiance of its American sub- 
jects, it was a trying situation that faced the leaders of the suc- 
cessful revolution. With the threat from without removed, the 
jealousy between the different sections had free play, and the 
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cooperation forced on them by stern necessity was rapidly disin- 
tegrating. 

The Thirteen Colonies differed widely in size and wealth, in 
social organization, and even in religious background; while the 
crude roads, almost impassable in winter and spring, made inter- 


course and better understanding difficult. There were even those 
who more than half expected to see a break-up and a return to the 
allegiance so lately cast off as the only way of controlling the 
rising tide of anarchy and disorder. 

Washington himself wrote to a friend at this time: “I have seen 
without despondency, even for a moment, the hours which Amer- 
ica has styled ‘ts gloomy ones, but I have beheld no day since the 
commencement of hostilities that I thought our liberties in such 
imminent danger as at present.” 

On resigning his commission he had retired to his estates at 
Mount Vernon, hoping to be left in quiet to lead the life of a 
country gentleman that he loved. Fortunately for the Nation, this 
proved to be less easy than he expected. Not only did a constant 
stream of visitors and an enormous correspondence indicate the 
confidence of his fellow citizens but I think we may be sure that 
an inner urge prevented him from lightly casting off all responsi- 
bility for the new Nation that he had given all his best to create. 
It was a remarkable group of men that was soon to meet to draw 
up a Constitution—on that, all historians are agreed. But while 
some of them may have been more learned in the law than he, not 
one had so clear a realization of the vital necessity for union, or so 
wide a vision of the Nation that was to be. 

Several things had contributed to this. On the one hand, he 
had struggled for years for unity in the Army. Himself a Vir- 
ginian, it was in Cambridge, Mass., that he took command; and 
in New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania he had worked with 
the local authorities and exerted all his tact and diplomacy to 
win their cooperation. No one man knew and understood all the 
varied types that went to make up the America of his day better 
than he. Then again, he had suffered, more than from the enemy, 
from the bickerings and jealousies of the Continental Congress. 
Accustomed to command, and with an inborn belief in the neces- 
sity for authority, he knew that the headless, formless, loosely 
knit organization that had almost lost the war could never com- 
mand the obedience of its own citizens or the respect of foreign 
nations. 

But beyond all this, he, of all his generation, had caught some 
vision of the America of the future, of the mighty empire that was 
tocome. Asa young colonial colonel he had crossed the Alleghanies 
and had seen the great fertile lands of the Ohio Valley, and his 
imagination had been fired by the possibilities for expansion and 
settlement. The opening up of this vast new territory became a 
ruling passion with him. With the practical vision that was his 
prevailing characteristic, he realized that the natural trend of trade 
beyond the mountains was down the rivers to the Mississippi and 
so to the Gulf of Mexico, and he came home to Virginia with his 
mind full of the necessity for establishing trade routes across the 
mountains that should link these new lands with the ports of the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

All these varied experiences had tended to broaden his outlook, 
and show him the necessity of a strong central government which 
could command the allegiance of the people of every State, if the 
new Nation was to survive its birth throes in the first place, and 
then go on to the mighty destiny that he could see before it. A 
private citizen once more, he was admittedly the country’s first 
citizen; and he never ceased to insist, to the visitors who came to 
him, and to those in all the 13 States who corresponded with him, 
on the urgent necessity for action. In a letter which he addressed 
to Congress, and of which he sent copies to the Governors of all 
the States, he said: 

“The honor, power, and the interest of this country must be 
measured by a continental scale. To form a new constitution that 
will give consistency, stability, and dignity to the Union, and 
sufficient powers to the great council of the Nation for general 
purposes, is a duty incumbent on every man who wishes well to 
his country.” 

Things were moving in the right direction; but at first they 
moved almost imperceptibly. In April 1784 Congress timidly ac- 
cepted some degree of control over foreign commerce; and Jeffer- 
son, in drafting instructions to representatives abroad, spoke of 
“the United States as one nation upon the principles of the Fed- 
eral Constitution.” “An extension of Federal powers,” Washing- 
ton was writing at this same time, “would make us one of the 
most happy, respected, and powerful nations that ever inhabited 
the globe.” He was not afraid, as has been said, of the principle 

of authority in government. When Shays’ rebellion broke out in 
Massachusetts in 1786, a correspondent suggested that “influence” 
be brought to bear—probably meaning the influence of Washing- 
ton’s own personality. ‘You talk, my good sir,” replied the indig- 
nant general, “of employing influence to appease the present 
tumult in Massachusetts. I know not where that influence is to 
be found, or, if attainable, that it would be a proper remedy for 
the disorders. Influence is no government. Let us have one by 
which our lives, liberties, and properties will be secured, or let us 
know the worst at once.” Words like these, in all their fire and 
vigor, come to us out of the past and seem to eliminate the 
years between as if they were newly spoken. 

At length his warnings were heeded. A convention was sum- 
moned to meet at Philadelphia in May 1787 to consider the ques- 
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tion of a form of government. Every sort of difficulty attended its 
inception. There were some who questioned the constitutional 
authority of such a body. Others felt that it was too soon to 
hope that the necessity of union would have made itself felt 
among the people. In those days of slow and imperfect communi- 
cations, it was uncertain up to the very day of meeting how many 
of the States would deign to send delegates. 

Urged by his friends and admirers to attend the Convention, 
Washington showed great reluctance to do so. He gave his retire- 
ment as his principal objection; but it is clear that he felt grave 
doubts of a successful outcome, and he may have thought that if, 
in case of failure, the people turned to him for leadership, his 
position would be stronger if he had not been personally involved 
in the catastrophe. 

Whatever the for his hesitation, they were at last over- 
come; and having decided where his duty lay, it is characteristic 
of him that, despite travel difficulties, he arrived in Philadelphia 
before the day set for the opening of the Convention, though many 
of his colleagues gave the condition of the roads as excuse for 
their late arrival. 

This is not the time for study of the proceedings of the Conven- 
tion, or the process by which a Constitution was at length evolved 
for submission to the States. What concerns us today is the role 
played by Washington in its deliberations. Its actions were secret; 
and he so far respected this rule that he made no mention of the 
doings in his diary, so that our knowledge of his part is only frag- 
aeaiee: and yet, even so, his dominating influence stands out 
clearly. 

Of course, he was elected president of the Convention. Who 
else should dispute the position with him? As presiding officer, he 
naturally took little part in the debates; that was the work of 
Madison, King, Hamilton, and the rest. But unquestionably he 
was in constant informal conference with the delegates, and it is 
impossible to think that his influence was not profound. Away 
back in the days of the second Continental Congress, the fiery 
Patrick Henry had said of him, “When you speak of solid opinion 
and sound judgment, Colonel Washington is unquestionably the 
greatest man upon that floor.” How much greater must he have 
appeared to those who had watched him wring victory from defeat 
in the years that had tried men’s souls. : 

Students of the Convention analyze its achievements, and at- 
tribute this or that part of the result to Madison or Wilson, Sher- 
man or King. No doubt these men, more than Washington, were 
the authorities on constitutional law, and as such, were competent 
in drafting and amending. And yet behind them all, working 
quietly without tumult or oratory, we can feel the presence of 
that calm, strong character, seeking always harmony and smooth- 
ing out friction, till at last the seemingly impossible was accom- 
plished, and a draft was perfected on which nearly all were agreed. 
It is a wonderful instance of the triumph of sheer character; and 
whatever the contribution of any other man, it is safe to say that 
it would have been useless without the cement of confidence in 
Washington that bound all together. “From the perusal of the 
records of the period,” says one writer, “we rise with amazement 
at the unshaken patience, moderation, and firmness of Wash- 
ington.” 

rt appears to me,” Washington wrote to Lafayette, “little short 
of a miracle that the delegates from so many different States 
* * * should unite in forming a system of national government 
so little liable to well-founded objections.” 

But his work was not yet done. Great as was the achievement 
of attaining agreement in the Convention, the problem of ratifica- 
tion by the States offered still greater difficulties. Again there 
began the patient, untiring stream of correspondence—letters to 
leading men of all the 13 States, letters to his old officers, letters 
to all who might have influence in obtaining popular approval for 
the new measure. 

Despite the bitter opposition and the flood of articles and pam- 
phlets that denounced the “tyranny” of the proposed government, 
he remained calmly optimistic as to the outcome. He watched the 
proceedings in the several States, convinced, as he wrote one corre- 
spondent, “that there is no alternative between the adoption of it 
and anarchy,” and confident that the sound judgment of the people 
he knew so well would recognize this. Delaware led the way; and 
when, in June of 1788, New Hampshire was the eighth State to fol- 
lcw, success was assured. Virginia, North Carolina, and New York 
fell into line, and when the new Government was set up in the 
following year Rhode Island alone still stood out. 

The years of war that lay behind had been heroic and decisive; 
the years in public office that lay ahead were full of trials and 
harassments, as well as honors; but perhaps there were no years 
of all that great life more important in their contribution to the 
history of the Nation than these in which his character and his 
influence brought the blessing of union to a divided and dis- 
tracted people. 

As there could be no question who should preside over the Con- 
vention, so there could be none as to the first President under the 
new Constitution. His own reluctance was no match for the unani- 
mous voice of the people. And so there came the April day, just 
now 150 years ago, when he stood on the balcony of Federal Hall, 
in Wall Street, New York, looking down on a crowd that filled 
the narrow street as far as eye could see on either hand, and ex- 
tended away down Broad Street before him. At his side stood 
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his hand raised to heaven, he uttered for the first time that oath 
which the repetitions of 150 years have invested with an increasing 
sanctity: “I do solemnly swear that I will faithfully execute the 
oface of President of the United States, and will, to the best of 
my ability, preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of the 
United States, so help me God.” 

For 8 years more he served his fellow countrymen. He saw the 
provisions of the new Constitution put into practice and helped, 
despite all factious opposition, to begin the welding of the former 
colonies into one united people capable of holding its place among 
the nations of the world. When he refused to retain that power 
longer, and laid down the burden of his office, he gave to the 
country, in his Farewell Address, his considered judgment of the 
experience so far accumulated, and his counsels as to the course 
to be followed in the future. In it he said: 

“Toward the preservation of your Government and the perma- 
nency of your present happy state, it is requisite not only that you 
steadily discountenance irregular oppositions to its acknowledged 
authority, but also that you resist with care the spirit of innova- 
tion upon its principles, however specious the pretexts. One method 
of assault may be to effect, in the forms of the Constitution, altera- 
tions which will impair the energy of the system, and thus to under- 
mine what cannot be directly overthrown.” 

Since those words were uttered nearly a century and a half has 
passed. The nineteenth century was an age when democracy be- 
came the fashion. One country after another, in the Old World and 
in the New, adopted the parliamentary form of government, and 
many of them modeled their constitutions more or less directly on 
our own. For the United States it was a period of expansion and, 
in the main, of prosperity. Under such conditions it was easy to 
be loyal to democratic institutions and there were few to question 
the proposition that we had evolved the most perfect system of 
government known to man. 

How all that has changed today. Democracy, that seemed to our 
fathers enthroned forever, has its back to the wall and is fighting 
for its very life. One country after another is starting new theories 
of government, and others that were never democracies in more 
than name are dropping the pretense. Democracy is not an easy 
form of government; it calls for intelligence and thought on the 
part of the individual citizen, and its processes often seem slow and 
unwieldy. Dictators can cut red tape and move swiftly to their 
objectives, and many of their subjects have only pity for those of 
us who still think it necessary to go through the forms of constitu- 
tional procedure. 

In such a world as that we see about us today, what are we 
going to do? Shall we surrender? Surrender to the spirit of the 
age, and say that the Constitution is out of date, that it has had 
its day, and must yield to newer methods? 

Or do we really believe that it contains certain principles of 
human relationship which belong to no one age but are the state- 
ment of eternal truths, as important to the well-being and happi- 
ness of mankind today as they were in Washington’s day? If we 
do indeed believe this, then we must be prepared to defend our 
belief. We must recall the world again to the principle of human 
brotherhood, to the right of minorities to protection, to the pre- 
dominance of law over the capricious rule of despots. 

It is easy for our young people to be led astray by the new 
theories that come to us from alien lands. It is characteristic of 
youth to be crusaders, to seek some cause to work for. Can we 
not bring them to see our American form of government as the 
world saw it when it was new, as a cause worthy of their enthusiasm 
and their zeal? Amid the crashing: of empires, and the fading of 
democracies, will they not seize and hold aloft the banner of 
American democracy as being still what Washington called it, “a 
standard to which the wise and the honest can repair’? 

It is not a question of open attack; all still render lip service 
to the Constitution. But it is rather the method of laxity and 
boring from within that Washington so clearly foresaw when he 
spoke of effectirg alterations in its forms “which will impair the 
energy of the system and thus undermine what cannot be directly 
overthrown.” 

Our papers and our radio bring us news of happenings through- 
out the worle within a few hours. We see strife and injustice 
stalking abroad; and it is not in human nature that we should 
remain indifferent. We have societies and committees among us 
championing all sorts of causes throughout the world; and there 
are many who feel that our Government should exert its influence 
on behalf of whoever is the victim of oppression. But unfortu- 
nately, governments are not like individuals. If I choose to play 
Sir Galahad, that ts my own affair; if I take sides in another’s 
quarrel, it is my personal prerogative. But a government is in 
the position of a trustee for its people, and must be very careful 
how it jeopardizes their happiness and prosperity, however good the 
cause. Furthermore, influence in world affairs rests, in the last 
analysis, on force; and we shall only make ourselves a laughing- 
stock if we attempt to preach what we are not prepared to support 
by force of arms if necessary. 

Washington, and those who worked with him, were not con- 
cerned to reform the world, but to insure happiness and well- 
being to their own people; and yet their influence on world 
thought and world destiny has been beyond all calculating. The 
greatest contribution that we, the American people, can make to 
a troubled and weary world tcday, is to set our own house in order, 
and to give to other nations the spectacle of a free people, moving 
in a peaceful and orderly manner, under the processes provided by 





our Constitution, toward solving the problems of this new age, and 
insuring to every individual who lives under our flag the right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. We can do no better 
than to shape our course still, as it was laid down by Washington 
in the beginning, toward the “consistency, stability, and dignity” 
of the Union. 
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Mr. BOEHNE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address de- 
livered over the radio on February 12, 1939, by Hon. John 
Napier Dyer, of Evansville, Ind.: 


When 40,000,000 good, red-blooded American citizens are hungry, 
lack necessary clothing, and sleep in houses with leaky roofs and 
worn floors, it is about time something ought to be done about it. 

I listened in a few weeks ago at a hearing before the Monopolies 
Committee of the Senate in Washington, and I heard an eminent 
research engineer, the leading one in the country, say that with 
men, money, and materials in abundance, some way should be 
found to avert the economic disaster with which we are immediately 
confronted. 

My contacts with the top men of industry in the past 6 weeks 
leads me to the conclusion that industrial leaders have but slight 
appreciation of the importance of agricultural buying power to 
prosperity to their stockholders and to their workers. In years gone 
by industrial leaders gave thought only to their stockholders, but 
the march of progress and recent events have convinced thes2 
leaders that the prosperity of their workers is necessary to the 
prosperity of their stockholders—these two now are business twins. 
One cannot prosper without the other’s prosperity. 

Speaking of hungry mouths, my attention is directed to an 
excellent study made by Hazel K. Stiebling, senior food economist 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, and by Medora 
M. Ward, assistant economist of the Bureau of Home Economics. 
In 1933 the Department of Agriculture published this study as 
Circular No. 296, in which were given figures showing the needs of 
the people for food, based upon four classifications of diet, namely: 
(a) Restricted diets for emergency use; (b) adequate diets at min- 
imum cost; (c) adequate diets at moderate cost; (d) liberal diets. 

I will not go into details of the classifications of these various 
diets—if interested you can get them from the Department of 
Agriculture—but you will be greatly surprised to know that if 
we were to feed the American people a liberal diet, especially the 
40,000,000 hungry ones, to which they are rightfully entitled in 
this land of ours so abundantly supplied with all the elements of 
foodstuffs, it would require 71 percent increased production of 
beef cattle, 152 percent increased production of veal calves, 187 
percent increased production of hogs, 8514 percent increased pro- 
duction of sheep and lambs, 4614 percent increased production of 
poultry, 7334 percent increased production of dairy cattle. 

Surely our people, in this land of plenty, are entitled to a liberal 
diet. In order to justify a mistaken agricultural policy of re- 
stricted production, must they be denied adequate food require- 
ments? 

Surely a policy which advocates and puts into effect the opening 
of the doors of our American markets for the sale of competitive 
foreign foodstuffs to a value of $1,500,000,000 annually and at the 
same time advocates the destruction of food crops by plowing 
under and the curtailment of production by the limiting of acreage 
is a vicious policy. 

Since the beginning of our country never have we dumped a 
bushel of wheat into the ocean. Every bushel has been consumed 
either at home or used to feed the hungry in some part of the 
world. Of corn, it is true in places remote from the market some 
bushels were burned because corn became cheaper than coal for 
fuel, but outside of this incident, there is no record where corn has 
been destroyed in order to dispose of it. 

The American people themselves can absorb the entire produc- 
tion of our agricultural fields and with the widening development 
of industrial uses for the products of the farms—just add 10 per- 
cent of industrial alcohol to our motor fuels and you will get a 
better fuel and consume the products of 30,000,000 farm acres. 
The time is approaching when the prophesy of James J. Hill will 
come to pass. He said, “America will see the time when her agri- 
cultural production will not feed the teeming millions of her 


population.” 
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It is well to emphasize the statement I made in the beginning— 
that one-third of the people are ill-fed, ill-clothed, and ill-housed. 
The problem which confronts the leaders of our Government is 
to put together the three factors of men, money, and materials 
to provide the food, clothing, and shelter for our people. It cer- 
tainly cannot be accomplished by political logrolling. It can be 
accomplished by the use of the brains and intelligence of men 
qualified to cope with the situation. 

It has been my observation that when a great industry is in 
distress, the leaders of that industry call Into conference the best 
brains which money can buy to anntyze the situation and to make 
recommendations which will put the industry on its feet and 
make it successful. 

The situation today requires something more than political 
aptitude, although the problem is entirely a legislative one. In 
Congress there are at present 18 bills to correct agricultural in- 
equalities. Some one of these or a combination of them will 
undoubtedly serve the purpose of bringing agricultural order out 
of chaos. It has been proven abundantly that the policy of 
scarcity will never produce prosperity and the present agricultural 
scheme of creating scarcity and paying farmers gratuities out of 
the Treasury for not producing will result in bankruptcy for the 
Treasury and ruin for the farmers. 

Conditions have changed radically in recent years since the World 
War. In the early days of this country’s existence we were depend- 
ent upon the exportation of the surplus production of our fields 
to bring to us the gold with which we might purchase the goods of 
foreign industries. Since the war we have become the greatest 
industrial and creditor nation. We no longer need the products 
of foreign factories and so the conditions have become reversed, 
and, greedy for dollars, some American manufacturers, seeking to 
gain an unfair share of wealth, strive to sell an excessive part of 
their products in foreign markets. In order to do that we must 
buy from the foreigners and, of necessity, we must buy their agri- 
cultural products in exchange for our industrial products because 
our principal manufacturing industries are protected by a very high 
tariff. 

When you know that the total of our exports never exceed 9 per- 
cent of our total production, and that our domestic requirements 
are 91 percent or more of our total domestic production, you will 
appreciate the fact that America is the best market in the world 
for Americans. 

Free trade never has produced satisfactory results in any nation 
which has tried it. Our United States has become the richest 
nation in the world under a system which protects our labor and 
our industry, and which must now be made to protect our agri- 
culture more effectively. 

A certain degree of reciprocity in foreign trade is entirely essen- 
tial because there are Many things which we in America do not 
produce and which we use in very large quantities. Coffee, tea, 
spices, rubber, and a few others are things which cannot be grown 
in America and we are, therefore, dependent upon foreign sources 
of supply, but what justification can anybody offer for the im- 
portation of wheat, corn, cotton, and almost our entire supply of 
canned meats and millions of dollars of hog products from foreign 
countries. 

I told you a few moments ago that if we would feed the Amer- 
ican people a liberal diet it would require an increased domestic 
production of more than 150 percent of hogs and cattle alone. 

Surely nothing can be gained except the destruction of our 
America by the persistency of those who seek to foster peace and 
good will by sacrificing the American agricultural producer in the 
interest of the foreign farmer. Let me tell you, good people, the 
moment a black cloud appears upon the horizon in international 
relationships, the countries whose good will we fostered will sacri- 
fice the good will and we will be left bereft of the facilities for 
production to meet a condition which cannot be met overnight. 
Far better for us to recognize the importance of continued in- 
creased production of all of our great raw material resources to 
sell them to American consumers and to a world which needs 
them to create a vast volume of business which will force us into 
a condition of prosperity that will tax the facilities of the Nation 
to supply the needs and the wants of the American people for 
every conceivable thing they might require in our great democracy. 

America first—corn, wheat, and cotton are needed in abundance. 
Ten million people sleep on boards and shucks, and we have 
11,000,000 bales of surplus cotton which we are taught to look upon 
as a peril, while it is a God-given asset to succor the needy. A 
part of this cotton can be converted into mattresses to give 
10,000,000 people comfortable sleep. Forty million people need 
clothing. Some of these 11,000,000 bales of cotton can be con- 
verted into clothing to clothe the naked bodies of American citi- 
zens. Forty million people need food, and the surplus of our wheat 
and corn will melt away like the snowball in the proverbial hot 
place when we will have supplied the liberal diet so essential to 
the human welfare of these 40,000,000 peopie. 

Let America be first for American agriculture and American 
industry, and when we will have recognized the importance of 
destroying the connection which fixes the price of our agricultural 
commodities to a world price basis in the interest of foreign farm- 
ers and will have established an American price for American raw 
products we will have done that which will create an American 
buying power to consume the products of industry, to create em- 
ployment for labor, and return America to a realm of prosperity 
hever before reached in the history of the world. 





Discussion of the Constitution From the People’s 
Standpoint 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES HAWKS, Jr. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1939 





ADDRESS BY HON. J. prepe OF MONTANA, FEBRUARY 


Mr. HAWKS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address which 
was delivered last night by the gentleman from Montana 
(Mr. THORKELSON]; 


Mr. Chairman, brother Masons, and guests, here in the atmos- 
phere of those who established the United States of America and 
in this historic place I shall, as others have before me, lift the 
curtain of the past so that we may commemorate a worthy master. 
Nothing that I may say tonight can add more reverence for Presi- 
dent Washington than he now holds in the heart of every patriotic 
American. 

We who are here cannot add to his greatness, but instead to our 
own by adhering to his advice. I shall, therefore, put aside the 
turmoil of today as I walk hand in hand with the past. 

One hundred and sixty-three years ago a harassed people 
declared: 

“When in the course of human events it becomes necessary for 
one people to dissolve the political bands which have connected 
them with another, and to assume among the powers of the earth 
the separate and equal station to which the laws of Nature and of 
Nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions of 
mankind requires that they should declare the causes which impel 
them to the separation.” 

So came into being the Declaration of Independence, July 4, 1776. 

The causes which led to this declaration were the denial of certain 
inalienable rights—‘to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
This small nucleus of men and women desired nothing more than the 
right to govern themselves, so they and their children could be free. 

Complainingly they said: “When a long train of abuses and 
usurpations, pursuing invariably the same object, evinces a design 
to reduce them under absolute despotism, it is their right, it is 
their duty, to throw off such government and provide new guards 
for their own security.” 

In order to be clearly understood and fair, they said, “Let facts 
be submitted to a candid world.” And here they are: He has made 
judges dependent upon his will alone; he has erected a multitude 
of offices and sent here swarms of officers to harass our people; he 
has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdiction foreign to 
our Constitution and unacknowledged by our laws, giving his assent 
to their acts of pretended legislation for cutting off our trade with 
all parts of the world, for imposing taxes on us without our con- 
sent, and altering fundamentally the forms of our governments. 
These and many other grievances caused separation from England. 

Our forefathers had lived under tyrannical and despotic rulers 
for many centuries. They had suffered and bled under the despot’s 
whip. They were familiar with the dictator’s iron hand, and knew 
it dealt nothing but misery and suffering to all people. They had 
suffered from and by religious ution. They had been victims 
of intolerable tithes and taxes, enforced by the grinding wheel of 
the politician. They had not only been subject to persecution by 
the state but to greater persecution by the church itself. Suffering 
beyond human endurance had been inflicted upon them, not only at 
home, but in transit to penal colonies. From this torture their 
only relief was in death, but their hope was to reach new lands in 
which they could enjoy the divine right of human beings—to live 
in freedom and happiness with their own. 

This great desire found expression in the Constitution of the 
United States, and it is, in reality, the ultimate desire of a people 
embodied in a fundamental or basic law in which they select a 
government for the general welfare of themselves and all genera- 
tions to come. So, as the people spoke to their elected repre- 
sentatives, or Congress, 151 years ago, I speak again tonight. 

THE PEOPLE'S INSTRUCTIONS TO CONGRESS 


This is the Constitution of the United States, and it is for your 
guide and for the people’s protection against Government folly 
and political greed. Our Nation’s security is assured by adhering 
to it. National disintegration is certainly assured by departure 
from it. Be faithful to yourself and to your peopie in preserving, 
protecting, and in defense of it—so the Nation will always be secure. 

You men in Congress are elected to represent us, and we hold you 
accountable for the Nation’s safety. We have delegated certain 
pcwer to you, but we have reserved the greater rights and power to 
ourselves. You must not exceed the power we have given to you, and 
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you must not disparage the rights we have reserved for ourselves. If 
any question arises as to understanding, let the Constitution be your 
guide, for you alone are responsible for the Nation’s safety. 

So spoke a people to Congress 151 years past. It is now time 
for us to take stock and charge errors to those responsible—to the 
Congress of the United States. 

RIGHTS RESERVED BY THE PEOPLE 


The tenth amendment reserves all power to the States and to the 
people that is not delegated to the Federal Government. The ninth 
amendment is a warning to Congress and others not to look upon 
the people’s rights lightly. 

If any question arises as to the understanding of the Constitu- 
tion, the benefit of such doubt must be given to the people, the 
owners of it. Failure of Congress to adhere to these two amendments 
can only end in disintegration and ultimate destruction of a 
republican form of government—such as ours. 

It follows, therefore, that the States reserve the right of legisla- 
tion and regulation of all business within the State, and the people 
reserve the right to operate such business free from competition 
with city, county, State, or Federal Government. This is only just 
and right, for inasmuch as business is paying the total government 
expenses, the right to earn must not be destroyed by government 
competition. 

When Congress allows Federal invasion of the States and Gov- 
ernment ownership of business it has betrayed the people. In the 
passing of the last private business enterprise to Federal owner- 
ship the conversion of popular government to a totalitarian govern- 
ment is complete and Congress is no longer needed. 


WHAT POWER HAS CONGRESS? 


Article I, section 1: “All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, which shall consist 
of a Senate and House of Representatives.” This is all legislative 
power granted to Congress and no more. Congress has no right to 
transfer this power to anyone or to enact legislation which re- 
stricts or deprives the people of their rights. Congress or anyone 
else has no right to interpret the Constitution upon previous 
decisions but must instead rely for instruction upon the Consti- 
tution itself. 

It is only reasonable to assume that Congress having the con- 
stitutional power to enact legislation should at least possess the 
ability to determine if it is constitutional. 

Article I of the Constitution up to section 8 deals to great 
extent with organization and regulation. I shall not speak of 
that tonight but pass on to issues of greater importance to us. 
In section 8 begins enumerations of certain powers given to Con- 
gress. “The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts, and provide for the 
common defense and general welfare of the United States; but 
all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the 
United States.” 

In this section power is delegated to Congress to lay and collect 
taxes. Such power of taxation may be assumed to permit the 
levying of taxes on incomes, salaries, tax-exempt bonds, and 
securities. However, if it is for the general welfare of the United 
States, exception may be made as Congress believes advisable. 
Congress must bear in mind that for the “general welfare” means 
for all the States and not for any particular State or group of 
people. 

The power to lay and collect duties, imposts, and excises, to 
pay debts, to provide for the common defense and general welfare 
of the United States, in my opinion, should be considered apart 
from military defense and general welfare, because it is incor- 
porated in a paragraph of the Constitution which, no doubt, 
refers to commercial or economic defense and commercial and 
economic welfare, inasmuch as it refers to duties, tariffs, and 
payments of debts. 

I believe I am further justified in this opinion because the 
next paragraph is to borrow money and the third is, I quote: 
“To regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the sev- 
eral States and with the Indian tribes.” This gives power to Con- 
gress to regulate commerce or trade between different places while 
in transit. The power is also given to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations and with the Indian tribes, which is in reality a 
greater power than that of regulating commerce among the States. 
Such power of regulation may be assumed to comprise safety of 
transfer either on land or water. It does not, however, give Con- 
gress the right to step within and regulate the capital structure 
of a private business within a State. 

In the next paragraph the power is given to Congress “To estab- 
lish a uniform rule of naturalization and uniform laws on the 
subject of bankruptcies throughout the United States.” This I 
shall not discuss tonight. 

It is, however, my desire to discuss the next paragraph: “To coin 
money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin.” The 
power to coin money is not disputed. The power to regulate the 
value of our money and of foreign coin admits that value exists. 
The internationally recognized standard of value is gold, so regu- 
lation of value refers to that and nothing else. When gold is 
removed as standard of security for money, nothing of value is left 
to be regulated. 

The Constitution also gives power to Congress “to provide for the 
punishment of counterfeiting; to establish post offices and post 
roads; to promote the progress of science; to constitute tribunals 
inferior to the Supreme Court.” 

Congress, of course, has the power “to declare war,” but Congress 
cannot always control and maintain peace, so it becomes the duty 
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of Congress to maintain sufficient military forces to assure peace. 
Realizing the danger of unpreparedness, the Constitution makes it 
obligatory upon Congress “to raise and support armies; to provide 
and maintain a Navy; to make rules for the government and regu- 
lation of the land and naval forces; to provide for calling forth 
the militia to execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, 
and repel invasions; to provide for organizing, arming, and disci- 
plining the militia.” These powers are very important for the 
common military defense and general welfare of the United States. 
I mention this as a contrast to the economic defense and general 
welfare. Money expended for military defense is for the general 
welfare for the United States. 

Finally, Congress shall have the power “to make all laws which 
shall be necessary and proper for carrying into execution the fore- 
going powers and all other powers vested by this Constitution in the 
Government of the United States, or in any department or officer 
thereof.” 

It is also well to bear in mind, the Congress has no constitutional 
power to set aside or appropriate any amount of money except as 
provided for in article I, section 9: “No money shall be drawn from 
the Treasury but in consequence of appropriations made by laws, 
and a regular statement and account of the receipts and expendi- 
tures of all public money shall be published from time to time.” 
It is also the duty of Congress to prevent any State from making 
“anything but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts.” 

The necessity for amendments, from and including the eleventh, 
is questionable. Some of them are not required; and one, the 
eighteenth amendment, was distinctly harmful not only to the 
Constitution but to the Nation. 

We must bear in mind the fact that the Constitution can easily 
be destroyed by too many amendments, because they create antago- 
nism and confusion. 

As points for comparison, I quote article III, section 2: “The 
Judicial power shall extend to all cases, in law and equity, arising 
under this Constitution, the laws of the United States, and treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under their authority; to all cases 
affecting ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls; to all 
cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction; to controversies to 
which the United States shall be a party; to controversies between 
two or more States; between a State and citizens of another State; 
between citizens of different States; between citizens of the same 
State claiming lands under grants of different States, and be- 
tween a State, or the citizens thereof, and foreign states, citizens, 
or subjects.” 

Now, the eleventh amendment: “The judicial power of the 
United States shall not be construed to extend to any suit in law 
or equity, commenced or prosecuted against one of the United 
States by citizens of another State, or by citizens or subjects of 
any foreign state.” This amendment is slightly confusing, par- 
ticulariy in its exclusion of citizens and subjects of foreign States. 
One would rather think that in controversies with foreign sub- 
jects the Supreme Court would preside. 

The twelfth amendment changed the criginal system of elec- 
tion of the President and cculd have been corrected without a 
constitutional amendment. 

The thirteenth amendment, the antislavery amendment, is un- 
necessary, because the Constitution admits equality among all 
men. 

In article I, section 8, paragraph 4, Congress has the power 
“To establish an uniform rule of naturalization,” and article 4, 
section 2, states that: “The citizens of each State shall be entitled 
to all privileges and immunities of citizens in the several States.” 
In these words, the Constitution does not provide for slavery but 
provides instead for freedom and equality. 

The Constitution makes no distinction between sex, creed, race, 
or color, so it may therefore be assumed that the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and nineteenth amendments were not really 
needed. I quote, amendment 10: “The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States, respectively, or to the people.” 
It follows, therefore, the words “or to the people” include all 
human beings who are citizens of the United States. 

I shall quote another example of legal conflict: 

Section 8, paragraph 1: “Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes.” For comparison, I quote: 

Amendment 16: “Congress shall have power to lay and collect 
taxes on incomes, from whatever scurce derived.” 

It is obvious that the sixteenth amendment does not allow 
greater taxing power to Congress than it had in article I, section 8. 
The sixteenth amendment, however, makes it almost obligatory 
upon Congress to collect taxes on incomes, whether they be tax 
exempt or not. I speak of this simply as a point of interest, for 
I still hold that the amendments were not needed and that no 
Cther amendments should be incorporated in the Constitution. 

In closing I cannot help from reminding you that multitudinous 
laws create a legal despotism which is destructive to free govern- 
ments. It was state and church laws that brought about the 
inquisition and persecution in the early ages. Legal fanaticism is 
more destructive to liberty and freedom than foreign wars. Costly 
irresponsible legislation is breaking the back of business tcday 
and will, if continued, end in strife. We need revision and the 
elimination of all laws which are not constitutional or which do 
not come within the Constitution itself. Then, and not until then, 
will a true republican democracy rule. 

Our trouble today is not due to the obsolescence of the Consti- 
tution but is instead due to the indifference to it. The Constitu- 
tion itself is of greater value today than it was when drafted, and 
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if the conditions which led to its creation could be reenacted, the 
same instrument would come forth. 

It seems to me that the Constitution provides all necessary basic 
principles upon which justice can be found and rights established, 
so perpetuation of free government can be maintained only if we 
walk shoulder to shoulder in the support of the Constitution. 

It is my desire to warn the American people that if they do not 
insist upon Congress enacting legislation that is clearly within the 
Constitution, and if they do not insist upon having laws repealed 
which are now clearly unconstitutional, posterity will pay for their 
mistakes. It is also the duty of the American people to see that 
the Supreme Court take cognizance of the Constitution and render 
its decisions not upon previous decisions, but definitely upon and 
within the Constitution itself. 


Our Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1939 


RESOLUTION OF HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE STATE 
OF INDIANA 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following resolution 
adopted by the House of Representatives of the State of 
Indiana: 


Whereas in the turmoil and strife of life the people of the entire 
world are worried and grief stricken with war and the rumors of 
war; and 

Whereas how well do we remember the World War, as it was 
waged to make the world “safe for democracy” with its trail of 
sickness, disease, death, and distress; and 

Whereas we also remember that the World War was directly 
responsible for the world-wide depression, which we are still in 
today; and 

Whereas there has never been a time since the armistice was 
signed that the Old World, with its dictators, despots, and tyrants 
have not kept the countries of Europe in turmoil and revolution, 
and have not sought to draw the outside world into their troubles; 
and 

Whereas this House of Representatives of the Eighty-first Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Indiana is convinced and fully be- 
lieve that we in Indiana have enough to do to attend to our own 
affairs and keep our nose out of the other fellow’s business, and 
stand shoulder to shoulder for American principles and American 
Government; and 

Whereas we are in the faith that George Washington was correct 
when he advised against foreign entanglements in any form; and 

Whereas as Americans we believe in the Monroe Doctrine in all 
of its applications and to prepare for defense at home and not for 
conflict on foreign shores: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this house of representatives now goes on record 
as opposing entanglements with foreign countries or going to war 
on foreign shores, and that we stand for peace with the world 
first, last, and always, and that if war becomes necessary it shall 
be only for the purpose of protecting our own firesides, our fami- 
lies and loved ones at home and not abroad; and we ask our 
Indiana congressional delegation at Washington, both in the House 
of Representatives and the United States Senate, to support the 
principles that we advocate in this resolution, and that a copy of 
this resolution be mailed by the chief clerk of this house to each 
Indiana Congressman and the two United States Senators at once. 


Lincoln Protective Club of Kentucky 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0} 


F 
HON. JOHN M. ROBSION 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. J. WILLIAM DITTER, OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
AT LOUISVILLE, KY., FEBRUARY 11, 1939 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I wish to thank 
the Speaker and the Members of the House for the courtesy 
of permitting me to extend my remarks and include therein 
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the speech delivered by Hon. J. Wr.i1amM Ditter, chairman of 
the National Republican Congressional Committee, at the Lin- 
coln anniversary dinner of the Lincoln Protective Club of 
Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky., on Saturday evening, 
February 11, 1939. I have had many requests from people of 
my State for a copy of this speech, and no speech delivered 
in Kentucky by any Republican has been commented on to 
me so frequently and so favorably. Congressman DitTrTerR 
paid a most eloquent tribute to Kentucky’s most distinguished 
son, the Nation’s first and greatest commoner, the masterful 
man of the ages. He made a great plea for honesty and econ- 
omy in Government, and true Americanism. It is a sound 
presentation of American principles, coming from one of the 
ablest and most eloquent leaders of the Republican Party in 
the Nation. 
The speech is as follows: 


I deeply appreciate the privilege of being your guest on this 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Lincoln Protective Club of Ken- 
tucky. It is a real pleasure to address such a distinguished audi- 
ence. It is an honor to have a part in paying tribute to Ken- 
tucky’s most illustrious son, Abraham Lincoln. 

Coming as I do from the “valley of the shadow of that death out 
of which the life of America rose, regenerate and free,” the sacred 
shrine of Valley Forge, I can appreciate the pride which Kentucky 
justifiably takes in having borne and cradied America’s most 
devoted defender of its faith, its most courageous champion of 
freedom. 

But while the praise of Kentucky is still on my lips, may I in 
passing pay a deserved tribute to that company of valiant Ken- 
tuckians that, in spite of Federal favors and “My Dear Alben” 
messages, has held tenaciously to the faith of the fathers, march- 
ing to the polls, casting Republican ballots and sending to the 
Congress as its lone apostle to preach a sound doctrine another 
of Kentucky’s able sons, JonN Rossion. May God protect these 
fearless sons and daughters of Kentucky, and may they follow the 
Biblical injunction to be fruitful and multiply. 

Then, again, I would be remiss were I to fail to acknowledge the 
gracious hospitality which it has been our privilege to enjoy at your 
hands. It has both in form and substance lived up to the best 
traditions of Kentucky, where charming women, courteous men, and 
good spirits make an almost irresistible trio. We are grateful for 
the warmth of your welcome and the graciousness of your hospi- 
tality. 

We gather tonight to pay tribute to a great man, Abraham 
Lincoln. Nothing we say can add to the luster of his name or to 
the worth of his achievements. We honor ourselves in paying 
homage to his memory. It will be to the never-ending glory of this 
magnificent State that she gave him to the Nation. It will be to 
the never-ending glory of our Nation that she gave him to the 
world. In all the history of mankind there is no more beautiful 
and impressive instance of the lowliness of humility raised to the 
grandeur of greatness than in the life of Abraham Lincoln. No man 
had a lowlier birth. In that rude log cabin at Hodgenville this 
great son of Kentucky was born under circumstances which remind 
us with a singular poignancy of the birth of another in a manger 
at Bethlehem, and from the fellowship of their humility there grew 
the comradeship of ministry as the troubled soul of the President 
in his hours of travail and anguish turned to the assuring presence 
of the Galilean Master for comfort and guidance. 

The story of Lincoln’s birth and boyhood has been recounted so 
often that it is hardly necessary to repeat it again. It will remain 
as long as history lasts a never-failing inspiration to those who 
seek to climb from the depths of privation and hardship to the 
attainment of their ambitions and ideals. That story proves the 
worth of individual liberty under our American system of equality 
of opportunity. It is the thrilling adventure of the individual 
encouraged by competition to develop the best with which God has 
endowed him in body, mind, and spirit. 

All of us are likewise familiar with the part which Lincoln played 
in the preliminary skirmishes leading up to the most critical hour 
in our Nation’s history, the hour in which he was destined to take 
the leading role. 

We pay our tribute to him tonight not because of the lowliness 
of his birth, not because of the rigid requirements of his training, 
not because of the energy of his endeavors. We pay our tribute 
tonight to the man—the man in whose heart the Kingdom of 
Heaven had been born, in whose soul the love of humanity lived, 
with whose lips the prayer of the helpless was pleaded, and in whose 
hands were given for safekeeping the yearnings, the hopes, and the 
faith of freemen to govern themselves. 

“His philosophy was as subtle as the multitudinous system of 
roots anchoring in ancient oak, and he was as simple and steadfast 
as the oak itself. An oak fastens its roots in the living rock, deep 
buried in the cool earth; so Lincoln fastened the roots of his being 
to the eternal rock of truth in the recesses where the storms could 
not dislodge them. Around the rock of ages entwined the most 
tenacious tendrils of his soul.” 

Abraham Lincoln ever clung to the verities. Surrounded by sus- 
picions, jealousies, and the vengeful thrusts of even his closest 
advisers, and confronted by tasks testing his patience, his courage, 
and his faith, he never for a moment forsook those ancient truths 
which are everlasting and yet always new. He clung to the verity 
of the power of right as he challenged, “Let us have faith that 





































right makes might, and in that faith let us, to the end, dare to do 
our duty as we understand it.” He clung to the verity of his 
faith in God and to his faith in his fellow men. He clung to the 
verity of the power of love and forbearance as he declared, “T shall 
do nothing in malice.” He ever clung to the verity of freedom. 
To him freedom was a reality—a dynamic power, a tremendous 
force before which a system of human slavery could not endure. 
“In giving freedom to the slaves we assure freedom to the free. 
As I would not be a slave, so I would not be a master. This 
expresses my idea of democracy. Whatever differs from this, to 
the extent of the difference, is no democracy.” 

As we pay our homage to the memory of this foremost son of 
Kentucky, to this great son of America, we catch the vision of a 
tender heart touching the fevered brow of both the Blue and the 
Gray; the vision of a godlike soul pouring out its unction to soothe 
the heartache of the bereaved; the vision of a strong man break- 
ing the shackles that had bound a downtrodden people in servi- 
tude and subjection; the vision of a soldier and a saint marshal- 
ling an army against secession and yet pleading with infinite ten- 
derness the hope for a united people with the assurance that 
there would be “malice toward none” and “charity for all.” 

Lincoln was born that the Union might be saved. Lincoln lived 
that the Nation might survive. Lincoln died that liberty might 
endure. 

For 6 long years we have engaged in a great struggle to deter- 
mine whether his birth, his life, and his death were in vain. It is 
the struggle to retain the right of liberty. It is the struggle of 
emancipation from a government of men. It is the struggle to 
avoid a servitude of political domination more humiliating and 
deadening than the shackles of human slavery. It is the struggle 
to release the energies and abilities of the individual citizen from 
the paralyzing dictation of a master, no matter who that master 
may be or how kind his intention. It is the struggle of a govern- 
ment of laws against a government of men. It is the struggle of 
Lincoln liberalism against Roosevelt reaction, with the one dedi- 
cating itself to free men and the other contending to regiment 
them. It is the republic of Lincoln against the rulership of 
Roosevelt. 

With this critical struggle upon us, the warning of Lincoln 
against the ambition of men to rule comes to us with tremendous 
meaning, for he said: “It scorns to tread in the footsteps of any 
predecessor, however illustrious. It thirsts and burns for distinc- 
tion and, if possible, it will have it, whether at the expense of 
emancipating slaves or enslaving freemen. Is it unreasonable, 
then, to expect that some mar possessed of the loftiest genius, 
coupled with ambition sufficient to push to its utmost stretch, 
will at some time spring up among us? And when such a one 
does, it will require the people to be united with each other, at- 
tached to the Government and laws, and generally intelligent to 
successfully frustrate his designs.” 

The compelling challenge of this struggle today calls for men, 
“strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and ready hands” * * * 
“men whom the lust of office does not kill. Men whom the spoils 
of office cannot buy. Men who possess opinions and will. Men 
who have honor, men who will not lie.” 

The Republican Party answers that challenge today. 

Since March 4, 1933, a strange and sinister philosophy of gov- 
ernment has been urged as the only solution of our social and 
economic problems. That philosophy has been heralded as a New 
Deal. There has been nothing new about it, but plenty of deals 
in it. Every effort has been made to stamp it with the label of 
liberalism. It attempts to parade under a banner of progres- 
sivism. In truth, that philosophy is as far removed from the 
spirit of liberalism and progress as the poles are from each other. 
That philosophy is the reactionary philosophy of the Middle Ages— 
the philosophy of compulsion; the philosophy of tyranny; the 
philosophy of one-man government, unrestrained by either legis- 
lative independence or judicial integrity. It means the might of a 
man above the majesty of the law. It is a government of men 
rather than a government of laws. 

The New Deal has sought to impose upon us a form of servitude 
reaching into every personal relationship and controlling every 
activity of our national life. Compulsion, coercion, and intimida- 
tion have been the order of the day. Flying in the face of 
precedent and with a disdainful disregard of tradition and estab- 
lished order, the New Deal has sought to fasten upon us a servi- 
tude not unlike the slavery against which Lincoln contended. 
The New Deal must be destroyed if the spirit of Lincoln is to live. 
Lincoln freed men. The New Deal regiments men. Lincoln 
fought for the emancipation of men. The New Deal contends for 
the enslavement of men. The Republican Party opposes the 
philosophy of a master today just as Lincoln opposed slavery in 
his day. As the bondsman plodding wearily in his dull drudgery 
looked with hope to Lincoln, so American freemen look today 
to the Republican Party with faith. 

As a part of this new philosophy of government is the theory 
that the power of the Executive should be extended entirely con- 
trary to both the letter and the spirit of our fundamental law. 
The time honored system of checks and balances has been ignored. 
Efforts have been made by the President to exercise powers which 
were described by Justice Cardozo as “unconfined and vagrant.” 
This is the most dangerous aspect of the New Deal. 

Passion for power is subtle and insidious. It springs from per- 
sonal popularity and grows with each new grant of authority. 
Crises and emergencies provide fertile fields for its development 
until the restraints of law are cast aside and the despotism of 
a ruler prevails. Well might we ponder today the admonitions 
of Lincoln when he said, “A majority held in restraint by con- 
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stitutional checks and limitations, and always changing easily with 
deliberate changes of popular opinions and sentiments, is the 
only true sovereign of a free people. Whoever rejects it, does, 
of necessity, fly to anarchy or to despotism.” 

For 6 long years a campaign of vilification and invective, which 
has no parallel in our history, has been resorted to by the cham- 
pions of the New Deal to arouse class hatreds and to discredit 
the motives of those who have been courageous enough to oppose 
policies of enslavement. Pronouncements breathing bitterness, 
hatred, and malice have torn into the heart of our social struc- 
ture, so that dissensions bordering upon the conditions prevail- 
ing in Lincoln’s day have reared their menacing figures before us. 
Employer is arrayed against employee. The haves are pitted 
against the have-nots. Agriculture contends with industry. 

What a comfort it would be today if we might have substituted 
for Torics, economic royalists, and Lord Macaulays the spirit which 
could break down the estrangement of a civil war with the as- 
surance that there would be “Malice toward none and charity for 
all.” Lincoln sought to heal the wounds. He could never stoop 
to aggravate them. “Let us remember that all American citizens 
are brothers in a common country and should dwell together in the 
bonds of fraternal feeling.” But the moral fiber of our people has 
been weakened not only by the malicicus thrusts of hatred and 
ill will but by the doctrine that the end justifies the means. With 
this doctrine as the only excuse, the solemn covenants of the Na- 
tion have been repudiated, the providences of God for bountiful 
harvests have been destroyed, and the needs of distressed millions 
have been auctioned on the block of political expediency. 

Our heads hang in shame tonight as we are compelled to admit 
a national scandal in the administration of relief, a scandal which 
has no parallel in our Nation’s history. But that scandal continues 
in brazen boldness to flaunt its ugly features before us with only 
a@ perfunctory condemnation from those in authority. With phari- 
saical righteousness there have been shouts for reform in business, 
industry, and finance, while a gigantic and corrupt public spoils 
system of relief has been reared which shocks the sensibilities of 
every decent moral instinct. Lincoln refused to compromise on 
principles. “You will never get me to support a measure which 
I believe to be wrong, although by doing so I may accomplish that 
which I believe to be right.” We dare not compromise on prin- 
ciples today. There can be no recovery along material lines until 
there is a reawakening of conscience which will condemn corrup- 
tion instead of condoning it, and which will not approve wrong 
principles to get an alleged right thing accomplished. 

Lincoln learned the lessons of thrift and frugality in his child- 
hood. They became part of the fabric of his character. He never 
forgot them. A lap of luxury was not a part of the frontier life 
from which he sprang. Economy was the watchword. It had to 
be. The struggle for existence required it. 

What he practiced in private life Lincoln exemplified in his pub- 
lic life. He opposed a loose fiscal policy in the administration of 
the Federal Government when he said, “For several years past the 
revenues of the Government have been unequal to its expendi- 
tures, and consequently loan after loan, sometimes direct and 
sometimes indirect in form, has been resorted to. By this means 
a new national debt has been created and is still growing on us 
with a rapicity only reasonably to be expected in time of war. 
Coming expenditures must be met and the present debt must be 
paid; and money cannot always be borrowed for these objects. 
The system of loans is but temporary in its nature and must soon 
explode. It is a system not only ruinous while it lasts, but one 
that must soon fail and leave us destitute. As an individual who 
undertakes to live by borrowing soon finds his original means 
devoured by interest, and, next, no one left to borrow from, so 
must it be with a government.” 

These words come to us with singular significance today. Bil- 
lions of dollars are being added yearly to an already staggering 
mountain of national debt, with no real and sincere effort being 
made to curtail expenditures or to bring outgo in line with income. 
Year after year pretenses and promises have been made of Budget 
balancing, but each year finds us owing more than we started 
with at the beginning. We have already had requests from the 
White House this year for appropriations of $12,000,000,000, and 
the session of the Congress is little more than a month old. Liv- 
ing beyond our means is the new axiom for prosperity. The prodi- 
gal son has been made a new national hero. If we were on the 
road to national bankruptcy in 1932, we must be there by this 
time. We repeat again the words of Lincoln that a system of 
borrowing is “not only ruinous while it lasts but one that must 
soon fail and leave us destitute.” 

We have heard much in these latter years that changes wrought 
in civilization have made old-fashioned and obsolete the concepts 
of the fathers. That is false doctrine. The truths to which Lin- 
coln clung are the truths to which we today must cling. Any 
departure from the American way, from the way of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution in the life or the gov- 
ernment of the American people, is not a new way; it is an attempt 
to return to the old way and the old tyrannies which we threw 
off when those brave men of another day met at Philadelphia to 
decree the right of every man, however humble, to life. liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

If there is any single outstanding attribute of Abraham Lin- 
coin that can be chosen as typical of the man, it was his profound 
belief in the emancipation, and not the regimentation, of men, as 
the mark of real liberalism and good government. 

As we hark back over the past 6 years and mark the trends 
away from individual liberty, freedom of the press, free speech, 
and sanctity of property, we realize that that battle for freedom 
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which was Lincoln's must be carried on by the Republican Party, 
which was Lincoln’s party. 

Just as Lincoln, in anguish of soul, finally had to employ the 
armed forces cf his Nation to rescue men from the flailing lashes 
of the Simon Legrees of his day, so must we as Republicans and 
as followers of Lincoln employ all of our political force to over- 
throw the Simon Legrees who now beset us in the guise of A. A. A. 
regulators and W. P. A. whipcrackers. 

Gentle of nature though he was Lincoln knew the necessity of 
the use of force when battling for the right. He knew that rails 
could not be split with a tack hammer. They required a maul, 
So it is that the Republican Party must not flinch from the use 
of all its political force in battling for the right, always using 
that force, “With malice toward none, with charity for all.” 

As Lincoln in his day fought one form of servitude, we Repub- 
licams of this day must fight another form of servitude. Political 
slavery is the most insidious of dangers because its approach is 
the most difficult for people to perceive. Having its origins in 
small unnoticed beginnings, it spreads through the body politic 
undetected until, when its final manifestations become visible, it 
is so far advanced as to require superhuman efforts by the people 
to check and repel its onslaught. 

Political subjugation of a free people may evolve almost im- 
perceptibly out of crises or emergencies—real or imagined—which 
temporarily call for the exercise of a centralized control on the 
part of the Federal Government. When that centralized control is 
extended beyond the period of the emergency and an effort is made 
to fix it upon the people as a permanent method of government, it is 
then that those vigilant for continued freedom become alarmed. 

Passion for power is a subtle and insidious malady, and not one 
of us knows when or where it will affect those in control of 
government. Regardless of whom it attacks or by what self- 
delusion or self-justification its operation is condoned by the in- 
dividual in himself or by his supporters in him, unless it is 
checked, it always goes on to the complete destruction of a free 
republic and the enslavement of the people under some form of 
absolutism directly opposed to those tenets of freedom we of 
America know and love. 

For 6 long years we have seen trends toward regimenting the 
individual and establishing the State as the master of men. 
Time-honored and proven precedents have been ignored. Neither 
the Constitution, the Congress, nor the Court has been overlooked 
as the effort has been made to establish Executive domination. 
The road has been a road to tyranny, not a road to liberty. Limi- 
tations and restraints have been brushed aside as relics of a 
bygone day. Experiments have been piled upon experiments in 
every field of activity while a vacillating policy in charge of affairs 
has been utterly lacking in direction, method, or purpose. Men 
have been N. R. A.’d and A. A. A.’d and otherwise alphabetized so that 
they no longer know why, how, or when. We have had a chaos 
of plans and a confusion of ideas which leave our economic prob- 
lems unsolved and our political structure unstable. With the glar- 
ing inconsistencies of the New Deal before us, we can appreciate 
Lincoln’s words, “You are united among yourselves in your deter- 
mination to break with the past, but you are utterly divided as 
to where you are going.” 

A troubled and tormented world faces us. Anxiety and appre- 
hension are written on the faces of the men and women of the 
nations. There are those at home who sense an imminent danger 
from these volcanic eruptions of hate and jealousy. Reasoned and 
deliberative judgment must prevail if disaster is to be avoided. 
Lincoln bluntly put the question as to where the source of danger 
to the Republic might lie. 

“At what point shall we expect the approach of danger? By what 
means shall we fortify against it? Shall we expect some trans- 
Atlantic military giant to step the ocean and crush us at a blow? 
Never. All the armies of Europe, Asia, and Africa combined, with 
all the treasure of the earth (our own excepted) in their military 
chests, with a Bonaparte for a commander, could not by force take 
a drink from the Ohio or make a track on the Blue Ridge in a trial 
of a thousand years * * *,” 

Again he said in answer to his own question: 

“s ¢ * At what point, then, is the danger to be expected? I 
answer, if it ever reaches us, it must spring up among us. It can- 
not come from abroad. If destruction be our lot, we must our- 
selves be its author and finisher. As a nation of freemen, we must 
live through all time or die by suicide.” 

Today, as never before, the Republic needs the spirit of Lincoln. 
It needs the common sense, the integrity, the forebearance, the 
ruggedness, the self-reliance of the Great Emancipator. It needs 
the uplifting force of a dynamic spiritual power which will make 
conduct square itself with conscience and compel the right to 
challenge the wrong. It needs a rekindling of the love of liberty 
which will rebel against servitude and enslavement. The spirit of 





Line In must give the soul of America its rebirth today. 
The Republican Party as the party of Lincoln faces a stern 
onsibility. Its policies must answer the needs of the day. It 
hould insist on the preservation of self-government under our 
tablished system of local government. It should insist on a 


ystem which recognizes no class nor creed, and which offers 
equality of opportunity as a stimulus to individual initiative, indi- 
vidual endeavor, and individual responsibility. It must demand 
as the only policy in public administration. It must in- 

st upon justice in the controversies arising in the economic, 
social, and political life of the Nation. It should stand foursquare 


cial « 


honesty 


ior the maintenance of law and order and the protection of every 
citizen in the exercise of his rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. 


It should encourage the resourcefulness of our peo= 
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ple to embrace the opportunities of education, science, and inven- 
ticn to provide for themselves a larger and fuller life. It should 
advocate a philosophy of plenty and denounce the theory of scar- 
city as a road to prosperity. 

Our first concern, as it was Lincoln's first concern, is to restore 
our own domestic economy to a sound basis. That can mean 
nothing if it does not mean putting America back to work in pro- 
ductive employment. A normal prosperity can be established only 
when private industry can provide employment for our people. 
And private industry can only do so when confidence is restored 
to encourage capital investments. Millions of dollars lie idle today 
which would provide the basis for expansion and development were 
the threats of punitive and penalizing measures removed. The 
American market should be reclaimed for the American workmen 
and the American farmers. Instead of the idealistic, yes, and pos- 
sibly the altruistic, fallacy of trade treaties bringing to our shores 
the competitive products of foreign countries, the best interests of 
our own people should be our first concern. 

Our financial house should be put in order. Spending specialists, 
like money changers, should be driven from the temple. We can- 
not spend ourselves into prosperity any more than we can buy our 
way into heaven. “A fool and his money are soon parted.” There 
has been a lot of money parted from the Federal Treasury, and it 
has not taken so long to do it, either. A stupendous national debt, 
a crushing tax burden, and disastrous deficits destroy all hope for 
a restored confidence. Every dollar spent must be earned by some- 
one, and every dollar wasted is labor thrown away. Profligacy never 
made prosperity, and it never will. With true Lincoln liberalism 
we must point the way for freemen to create and exercise the God- 
given opportunities which are theirs as Americans for a fuller and 
a richer and a more complete life. , 

Many problems confront us as a people, just as they confronted 
the le of Lincoln’s day. We will meet them and conquer them 
with that stern resolution and high purpose which enabled Lin- 
coln to lead our Nation out of peril, or, as he said, we will die by 
national suicide. 

If there ever has been a time in this Nation when the shining 
and inspiring example of the humble, great Lincoln was needed, it 
is now. Only the history of a thousand years can evaluate the 
worth to mankind of that event in that rude log hut among the 
green-clad hills of this noble commonwealth, when the first cry 
of the infant Lincoln fell upon human ears. Only the history of 
a thousand years can evaluate the worth to the Nation and to the 
world of his trials and struggles from poverty, privation, and ob- 
scurity, up to the highest place of honor and power within the gift 
of his country. 

On last November 8 the American people again said to the party 
of Lincoln: “We want you to restore and to preserve Lincoln’s 
government ‘of the people, by the people, for the people.’ Let it 
not perish from the earth.” 

That is the challenge. 

What is our answer? 

Shall we permit the fears and the prejudices, the class hatreds 
and the sectional jealousies aroused under the New Deal Adminis- 
tration to continue until our people disintegrate into groups 
warring among themselves and, so disunited, become easy prey to 
the designs of those who would overthrow our free Government 
and substitute some form of absolutism? Shall we permit these 
hatreds and prejudices and fears to be transmitted to the next 
generation, that in their hearts and their lives may be wrought 
the fearful havoc of these un-American and undemocratic emo- 
tions? Shall we meet this challenge with high resolve and a 
vision of a restored and happy people, a high purpose that will 
justify the fidelity and the devotion which Lincoln gave up to 
that moment when he crossed over to that shore from which no 
traveler ever returns? 

I say to you, the Republican Party will meet this challenge. We 
will justify Lincoln’s faith. We will carry on his work. And if, 
mayhap, from that far-shining shore he can look back to watch 
what we shall do, we pray that his gentle soul may know that joy 
which comes to those great ones of earth who with unselfish devo- 
tion struggle in the lowest depths, climb to the highest heights, 
and take, part of the way at least, their brothers with them. 

Hear, Father Abraham, we shall not fail. 

Let the Battle Hymn of the Republic be our marching song. 
Let us rise to the inspiration of the call in that magnificent old 
hymn: 

“He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never call retreat; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before His judgment seat; 
Oh, be swift, my soul, to answer Him; be jubilant, my feet! 

Our God is marching on. 


In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across the sea, 

With a glory in His bosom that transfigures you and me; 

As He died to make men holy, let us die to make men free, 
While God is marching on.” 


A thousand autumns may turn the leaves to red and gold, a 
thousand winter snows may spread their white mantles over the 
face of this fair land, a thousand spring zephyrs may kiss to bloom 
the myriad blossoms of this great State of Lincoln’s birth, a thou- 
sand summers’ setting suns may cast their golden rays aslant the 
swards and vales and hills of this noble State, and Lincoln’s great- 
ness will not have dimmed. So, in his own beautiful words, 
spoken of Washington, let us pay to him our tribute: 

“On that name no eulogy is expected. It cannot be. To add 
brightness to the sun or glory to the name * * * is alike im- 
possible. Let none attempt it. In solemn awe pronounce the 
name, and in its naked deathless splendor leave it shining on.” 


























The Tolerance of George Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 22, 1939 


Mr, SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, the his- 
tory of the world is often obscured and made disappointing 
by the existence of absolutism and intolerance. It was once 
said that the acme of that outrageous domination was found 
in the passionate utterance of the poet Theognis, a man of 
genius and refinement, who, nevertheless, stated that he 
longed to drink the blood of his political adversaries. Very 
often that oppressive rule was helped by the unchanging 
influence of pagan priests and tremendous armies. That 
complete scorn for the private interest, moral welfare, and 
improvement of the masses in Greece and Rome destroyed 
the basic elements on which the prosperity of those nations 
depended. The result was the decay of families and the de- 
population of the country. Even Socrates had no other effec- 
tive means of protest against the tyranny of his own day than 
to die for his belief. It was a remarkable development in the 
history of civilization when men learned that political science 
is an affair of conscience rather than of might or expediency. 

In our own country we have reached the proudest develop- 
ment of political morality and tolerance. That even the ever- 
watchful eye of our first President was constantly on the 
alert to ferret out abuses may best be seen by two extract: 
from his speeches. It is well that America remember them 
and to realize that the essence of our democracy as evi- 
denced by George Washington’s words is protection for 
minorities. 

As far back as the time of Washington there was obviously 
still a great resentment among English-speaking people 
toward Catholics. We see it in two orders from Washington 
himself, one when he went to take command of the Conti- 
nental Army and the other in a letter dated March 12, 1790. 
In the first he says: 

As the Commander in Chief has been apprised of a design 
formed for the observance of that ridiculous and childish custom 
of burning the effigy of the Pope, he cannot help expressing his 
surprise that there should be officers and soldiers in this Army 
so devoid of common sense as not to see the impropriety of such 
a step. It is so monstrous as not to be suffered or excused. In- 
deed, instead of offering the most remote insult, it is our duty 
to address public thanks to our Catholic brethren, as to them we 


are indebted for every late success over the common enemy in 
Canada. 


In the cther letter he says: 


To the Roman Catholics in the United States, I hope ever to 
see America amongst the foremost nations in examples of justice 
and liberality, and I presume that your Protestant fellow citizens 
will not forget the patriotic part you took in the accomplishment 
of the Revolution and the establishment of the Government, or the 
important assistance which they received from a nation in which 
the Catholic faith is prcfessed. 


Pope Pius XI 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1939 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I join with men and women 
the world over in paying tribute to the memory of a great, 
a good, and a simple man—truly a man of God—His Holi- 
ness Pope Pius XI. In a world of darkness he held up a 
beacon of light. In a world where men and nations have 
gone stark mad, his word was heard above the din and the 
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clamor, beckoning for peace, for justice, for tranquillity. In 
a world where the God-given beliefs of religion and morality 
are being defiled, and the higher aspirations of man are 
being crushed to earth, he proved himself fearless, un- 
flinching and unyielding in his battle against bigotry, hatred, 
and injustice. 

There have been other periods in the long history of the 
world when men have flouted and flaunted the word of God, 
where might has gained the ascendancy over right, and where 
the forces of evil have routed the forces of good. But seldom, 
if ever, has there been a period such as the present, when, as 
in most of the benighted countries of Eurcpe, the strong arm 
of the ruthless dictator has raised its merciless fist and robbed 
the child of the faith of his father and destroyed in the young 
respect for their elders. Amidst all this modern paganism 
Pope Pius XI protested with all his vigor and heart. No 
humen power on earth could stop him, for his every utter- 
ance was inspired by the truth and the justice of God. 

For 17 years Pope Pius XI uttered and taught his great 
message, “Peace on earth, good will toward men,” until it 
was heard around the earth and captured the attention of 
the entire world. So great an effect for good did his words 
and deeds have that right-thinking and righteous men in 
every land and in every clime came to hail him as the great 
and courageous benefactor of his time—doubly great because 
of his never-failing simplicity and humility. 

We of the Jewish faith have lost a friend and champion. 
With indomitable courage and fearlessness he denounced in 
no uncertain terms the persecution of our unfortunate co- 
religionists. He never hesitated a moment in his lashing 
out at a Hitler bigotry that sought by pillage, rapine, and 
plunder to destroy faith in the God of our fathers. Chris- 
tians of all denominations, especially Catholics, have lost a 
modern prophet. His very life is epitomized in the immortal 
words of Micah: 

And what doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly, and 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God. 

Of Pope Pius XI it may truly be said he did justly, he 
loved mercy, and he walked humbly with his God. 

It is to be hoped that the lessons of peace, of righteous- 
ness, and of good to which Pope Pius XI deveted his life and 
his efforts may lighten these darkened days, and that out 
of this sad period of chaos and misery there will be returned 
to us and to our children an everlasting era of peace on 
earth, good will toward men. 


The General Welfare Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK O. HORTON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1939 


MEMORIAL OF THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF WYOMING 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following joint memorial 
recently adopted by the Legislature of the State cof Wyoming: 


Joint memorial memorializing Congress of the United States to 
immediately consider the General Welfare Act 


Be it resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of 
Wyoming (the senate concurring), That the Congress of the United 
States be memorialized as follows: 

Whereas the age limits of employment are constantly getting 
lower and the problem of our aged citizens is becoming more 
burdensome; and 

Whereas the need for a satisfactory national old-age pension 


Resolved by the House of Representatives of the Twenty-fifth 
Legislature of the State of Wyoming (the senate concurring), That 
we hereby memorialize the Congress of the United States to imme- 
diately consider the General Welfare Act with a view of increasing 
the amount of old-age benefits, 
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National Solidarity—The First Line of National 
Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. JACOBSEN 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 24, 1939 





RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. CLYDE L. HERRING, OF IOWA, 
FEBRUARY 21, 1939 


Mr. JACOBSEN. Mr. Speaker, under permission to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp I should like to include 
therein an address of the Honorable CiyprE L. HERRING, United 
States Senator from Iowa, on National Solidarity—The First 
Line of National Defense, which was broadcasted over a 
Nation-wide network of the Columbia Broadcasting System 
on Tuesday afternoon, February 21, 1939. 

The address is as follows: 


I appreciate this opportunity to use the facilities of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. 

A grave responsibility devolves upon the Members of the present 
Congress to face national and international issues squarely and 
with that measure of fearless courage which will reassure and 
satisfy our people, and reveal beyond question our national 
solidarity. 

In 1932 our national income had hurtled from a height of 
eighty-one billions in 1929 to a low of thirty-nine billions, and the 
per capita annual income had been reduced from $651 to $372. 
The enforced change in the living standards of our people was 
radical indeed, and the remarkable achievement was our speedy 
and philosophical readjustment. 

The incoming administration was charged with two major 
responsibilities; to solve the problem of unemployment for 13,000,- 
000 men and women willing and able to work, but unable to find 
work; and to devise ways and means for restoring national income. 

The present administration came into power in March of 1933 
when this Nation was face to face with a serious industrial and 
financial calamity. It stemmed the tide of dissolution and re- 
stored that measure of personal hope and public confidence which 
has enabled the American people tc carry on. 

In the face of a grave national emergency the United States 
Congress following the advice of the President, members of his 
Cabinet, and departmental heads, appropriated billions of dollars. 
This money has been expended in an earnest effort to maintain 
our national morale, to give that encouragement necessary to the 
sustaining of hope and ambition, and to restore, insofar as pos- 
sible, the ability of the American people to purchase new and 
consumable goods and employ services. 

Since 1933 the national income has steadily risen so that in 
1937 it reached the substantial sum of $70,000,000,000, and the per 
capita annual income was raised from the low of $353 in 1933 to 
$522. 

While the national emergency program was one of human sal- 
vage and rehabilitation, the work provided and the money spent 
on various Government projects has served to materially improve 
governmental plant and structure. 

A similar investment on the part of industry to improve its 
physical assets would certainly be regarded as a sound investment. 
There is scarcely a community in the land which has not received 
material benefits by way of physical improvements, which will 
inure to the benefit of future generations. 

Despite all that Government and industry have attempted to do 
to reemploy in gainful occupation those willing and able to work, 
a number of circumstances have enforced continued idleness on the 
part of a gocdly number of the original 13,000,000 of unemployed. 

There is a sincere desire on the part of most legislators to reduce 
governmental expenditure, but the present Congress is faced with 
no choice other than to appropriate additional hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars to meet the requirements of the situation. 

The conviction is deepening in the minds of many that while 
we must of necessity vote additional sums to care for the needy 
and unemployed, other methods must be found to solve the unem- 
ployment problem, which is still with us, and to assist industry 
in its rehabilitation and expansion to the end that workers may 
be reemployed in private industry. 

The painful experience of some European nations with inflation 
and deflation, with excessive unemployment and excessive taxation 
reveals to every thoughtful person the wisdom and necessity of 
avoiding such grave eventualities in this country. 

As chairman of a subcommittee of the Senate Finance Committee 
charged with the duty of making a survey of profit-sharing and 
extra compensation plans in industry, I have had the opportunity 
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during the past several months to study in considerable detail the 
operation of various businesses throughout the country. 

The point of view universally expressed by businessmen is one of 
optimism. They believe that conditions will continue to 
improve and that 1939 will be a much better year than any which 
we have seen in some time. 

They feel that there should be a closer understanding between 
government and industry, both as to their mutual needs and the 
ways in which they may be of assistance to one another. 

Senators and Congressmen are of the opinion that business should 
be given definite encouragement to resume capacity production and 
employment. 

Seven hundred and fifty million dollars per year has been the 
average of new capital funds available to industry through the sale 
of securities over the past 7 years, as contrasted with an investment 
of nearly $5,000,000,000 per year for the preceding 7-year period. 

New enterprises, by the very nature of things, have thus been pre- 
vented from developing because of inability to secure adequate 
financing. 

Efforts should be made to encourage the investment of idle money 
in productive enterprise. 

Statistics reveal that the line on the graph showing employment 
trends follows so closely the line showing the number of going 
concerns and volume of production as to be almost identical. 

If we wish to place 10,000,000 people back to work in gainful occu- 
pation, we can only do so by increasing the number of going con- 
cerns and by increasing the volume of goods produced. 

Profit-sharing offers a possible answer, both as to the division of 
the fruits of joint effort among those already employed and increas- 
ing the national volume of goods produced so as to require the 
services of at least some millions of idle workers. 

Research as to annual income per worker reveals that annual 
income is only increased as the volume of production of the worker 
increases. Efforts to arbitrarily fix hourly wage rates and maxi- 
mum hours have frequently resulted in minimum hours of employ- 
ment per day with consequent loss of annual income. 

The prevailing hourly wage in an industry may be high but the 
number of hours worked per week may be so few as to actually lower 
the worker’s annual income. 

It has already been revealed, as a result of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, which went into effect October last, that messenger serv- 
ices at railroad stations and telegraph offices have been materially 
reduced. Those discharged from such messenger services must seek 
employment elsewhere. 

A similar serious problem has been presented to the independent 
telephone companies of the country, of which there are 12,000, 
servicing over 4,000,000 independent telephones, many of which are 
in farm homes in rural communities. 

An acute situation prevails in my State, where we have nearly 
800 independent exchanges, servicing 300,000 independent tele- 
phones. 

In view of these facts, I have proposed an amendment to the Fair 
Labor Standards Act in Senate bill 1234, introduced on February 9, 
exempting operators only in exchanges servicing less than 1,000 
subscribers, 

Employment can be increased only through increased demands for 
goods and services. 

Consumer demand is predicated upon steady work and sustained 
buying power. 

Industry should be given every possible encouragement to expand. 

So long as the requirements of our people for the necessaries of 
life go unsatisfied we cannot argue that the saturation point has 
been reached in the consumption of goods and services. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent that business must be en- 
couraged to resume full capacity production and by that resump- 
tion be enabled to reemploy some of the millions now dependent 
upon Government for existence. 

Too high taxes and too severe regulation will “kill the goose that 
lays the golden egg.” Taxes are paid out of profits, not deficits. 
Employment keeps pace with production volume and consumer 
demand. 

The great industry of agriculture, while occupying a secondary 
place in our national economy in point of dollar volume, neverthe- 
less is of primary importance to the well-being of all of our people. 

A prosperous agriculture means prosperous industry. The farm 
income of the United States over a long period of years has equaled 
the total of wages paid in private industry. 

The prosperity of the city consumer depends not alone upon his 
purchasing power, but that of the farmer as well. 

The prosperity of the entire Nation is, in large measure, dependent 
upon the prosperity of the farmer and his ability to consume basic 
commodities at prices which bear a direct relationship to the prices 
which he receives for the things he sells. 

A price parity between farm products and manufactured goods is 
essential to sound economy. 

There has been considerable misunderstanding with respect to 
the success of the present national agricultural program. 

The Triple A program of 1938 was a long time in the making. It 
draws the best from several earlier plans, specific provisions of 
which had been thoroughly tested. Every part has been hammered 
out on the anvil of farmer opinion and congressional debate. 

The program was given to the farmers late last year, long after 
the 1938 winter wheat crop had been sown, and barely ahead of 
spring planting. 

It is only this year, 1939, that the Triple A program will have a 
complete test. 















































The present surpluses of wheat and cotton are due to the lack 
of an effective acreage-adjustment program during 1936, 1937, 
and 1938, following the invalidation of the old Triple A by the 
Supreme Court. 

The 1938 act is not only called upon to cope with the present 
situation, but to handle these huge surpluses as well. This pre- 
sents a dual problem which is being handled remarkably well. 

We are confronted with the task of managing our great farm 
plant in a manner which will provide the most efficient system of 
farm management, and at the same time create as great an abun- 
dance as possible for this generation, while conserving agricultural 
resources for the generations to come. 

The present program provides for acreage allotments to meet the 
problem of surplus production which would otherwise threaten the 
whole price structure. The marketing-quota provision is optional, 
but it is there for the farmers to use. 

The regional farm laboratories are providing new instruments 
for attacking the surplus commodities problem by finding new uses 
for farm products. 

The soil-conservation program provides for crop rotations from 
soil-depleting crops to soil-restoring crops. 

The problem of low farm income is met by acreage adjustments 
designed to keep prices frony going to the bottom, by payments to 
help finance the cost of protecting the soil, by parity payments 
to help bridge the gap between market price and parity price, by 
loans to farmers to tide them over low-price periods, and by crop 
insurance. 

The entire program is agriculture’s guaranty to the cities that 
the farmer will do his part in supporting full employment, good 
wages, and industrial prosperity by supplying abundant food and 
raw products at reasonable prices. 

The farmer’s problem has not been wholly solved, but let us 
consider the vast improvement in his situation. 

Cash farm income practically doubled between 1932 and 1937. 
Even in 1938—a year of rather marked industrial recession—cash 
income to our farm population was still 75 percent above the 1932 
low. Of equal importance is the fact that in 1938 farmers had 
almost three times as much money available for living expenses as 
they had in 1932. Gross farm income increased much more rapidly 
than expenses during the period. 

What has this meant? It has meant a decline of 50 percent in 
the number of farm foreclosures during the last 6 years. It has 
meant a decline of two-thirds in the number of farm bankruptcies 
during the same period. It has meant that thousands upon thou- 


sands of the tusinessmen and merchants in our rural towns have | 


been able to stay in business because of improved farm-purchasing 
power. It has meant more business for our manufacturers, more 
work for those seeking employment. It has made it possible for 
millions of our farm families to remain on their farms secure in 
their homes and to maintain a decent American standard of living. 

Total loans to farmers during the past 6 years amounted to over 
five and one-half billion dollars. 
already been repaid. 

Cash income from farm marketings, including Government pay- 
ments, amounted to approximately $5,000,000,000 in 1933. 

In 1938 cash farm income had risen to $7,632,000,C00. 

What would be the situation in the Corn Belt without this 
program? 

Supposing we had raised 100,000,000 acres of corn last year—as 
we have so often done in the past—instead of 92,000,000 acres. 

In Iowa, my State, I well recall that during the winter of 1932 
corn sold for 10 cents a bushel. The midwestern farmers used it 
for cheap fuel. 

Contrast that condition with that of today. 

The corn-sealing program of the Government has enabled 100,000 
farmers in Iowa'to place 100,000,000 bushels of corn under seal at 
57 cents per bushel. 

Even those who were not eligible because of failure to sign up for 
participation in the program have benefited. 

The farmer’s income is improved and at the same time he is 
helping to fill the ever-normal granary—the Nation’s insurance 
against crop failures such as were experienced in 1934 and 1936. 

The record-breaking number of farmers signing up for the agri- 
cultural program of 1939 is the best attestation of its worth. 

Such achievement and such cooperation can only be the result 
of a wise agricultural policy. 

Adequate transportation is a necessity of modern life upon which 
agriculture and industry are equally dependent, as well as the 
Nation, for its national defense. 

The railroad industry, which only a few years ago gave occupation 
to more than 2,000,000 workers, now employs less than a million, 
and is in grave need of rehabilitation and restoration to prime 
fitness. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has recently rendered a 
report upon which the Congress will doubtless act in providing 
adequate relief for that great and distressed industry. 

The program of national defense is one which challenges the 
patriotism, intelligence, and wisdom of every citizen. 

The Members of the present Congress feel with the people of 
the Nation that a program of costly armament is to be avoided. 

Penetration of the Americus economically and politically by 
European and Asiatic powers however has forced upon us the 
realization that we must be prepared to defend our shores under 
the principles of the Monroe Doctrine. 
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The Congress of the United States is rich in leadership of a high 
order. The deliberations of the Congress will be consonant with 
the high ideals and noble purposes of our people, as it moves to a 
consideration of the Nation’s requirements for safety and protection. 

Complete unity on this important question, as well as domestic 
policy, is desirable if we would avoid the disintegrating influences 
at work in many of the countries of the Old World. 

National solidarity has been and will continue to be our first 
and strongest line of defense. 





Sentries of Peace—The Great Unguarded Border 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DUDLEY A. WHITE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1939 





ADDRESS BY HON. DUDLEY A. WHITE, OF OHIO 





Mr. WHITE of Ohio. Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, the Seventy-fifth Congress adopted my joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 620) providing for the observance of the one hun- 
dred and twenty-fifth anniversary of Perry’s victory in the 
Battle of Lake Erie and the century and a quarter of un- 
broken peace since that time. The Speaker selected Hon. 
Dow W. Harter, Hon. John McSweeney, Hon. William R. 
Thom, Hon. Carl E. Mapes, and myself to comprise the 
Commodore Perry Memorial and Peace Commission, under 
whose guidance the observance was undertaken on Septem- 
ber 8, 9, 10, 11, 1938. At a later date a complete report on the 
event will be submitted to Congress by the chairman of the 
Commission, Mr. Harter. In the meantime, at the request of 
my colleagues, I am requesting unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the address which I delivered at the 
official ceremonies as a means of presenting the underlying 
purpose and significance of the event in light of the circum- 
stances which were just then centering around the develop- 
menis in Czechoslovakia, and which likewise have application 
to current problems of world-wide importance. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I stand before you as a person who was one—a very unimportant, 
insignificant one—of 4,000,000 other Americans in the World War. 
Two of my brothers and many in this gathering tonight were like- 
wise in that number. Probably every family here was represented 
in somewhat similar fashion. 

We remember those years. As each new year rolls by another 
veil is dropped between them and us. Even now they sometimes 
seem like the dream of another life. It is difficult to realize that 
many of us now have children who were not here then, and who, 
in young manhood or womanhood today, know nothing of that 
struggle. 

I believe in adequate national defense—in a blind world that has 
not yet found enlightenment from the heartbreak, destruction, 
and futility of war—but for defense only. Please God, hasten the 
day when even this need can be diminished by the mutual confi- 
dence and consent of nations. 

Three thousand miles away are the boundaries of Europe, chopped 
up like the blocks of a huge patchwork quilt. Troops are on the 
march again along those borders. At their side marches greed of 
conquest, lust for power, selfishness, misunderstanding, the bitter- 
ness of boundary disputes, and ghosts of conflicts from the cen- 
turies that have gone. Those borders bristle with steel—steel which 
has grown from the warped minds and twisted hearts of men. 

Near this scene is another boundary line. It is as long as the 
distance between here and Europe. And yet through almost a 
century and a quarter the only sentries that have been needed to 
guard its peace are friendship and understanding. 

Here is our lesson for a troubled world tonight. Here is the purpose 
of this observance. With deep and patriotic fervor we honor the 
courege and gallantry—the historic decds—of Perry and Barclay 
and of their men. But if we can stay the grasping hands of war- 
mad men long enough to open their eyes and cieanse their hearts 
by this living example, then mankind will have received a generous 
blessing for peace and progress. If they have eyes and see not, if 
they have ears and refuse to hear, then at least let us, as citizens of 
the United States and Canada, sense our own rich blessing and 
ever preserve it. 



























Submerged Lands of California 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS M. EATON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 24, 1939 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE CITY COUNCIL OF THE CITY 
OF LONG BEACH, CALIF. 


Mr. EATON of California. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Rrecorp I include Resolution No. 
C-6925, recently adopted by the City Council of the City of 
Long Beach, Calif. 

I would call the attention of the Members of the House to 
the fact that Senate Joint Resolution 24, mentioned in the 
city council’s resolution, is very similar to House Joint Reso- 
lution 176, introduced by Mr. Horzs on February 20, and 
House Joint Resolution 181, introduced by Mr. O’Connor on 
February 23, and that if the latter two bills had been intro- 
duced prior to the date of the passage of the city council’s 
resolution the City Council of the City of Long Beach would 
have voiced the same opposition to House Joint Resolution 
176 and House Joint Resolution 181 as it has to Senate Joint 
Resolution 24. 

The resolution of the City Council of Long Beach, my home 
city, is as follows: 


Whereas the people of California adopted, ratified, and pro- 
claimed a constitution in the year 1849 and presented the same 
to the President of the United States of America, and asked ad- 
mission to the Union; and 

Whereas the President of the United States, on February 13, 
1850, submitted said constitution to Congress and the Congress 
cid adopt an act, approved September 9, 1850, admitting California 
to the Union on an equal footing with the original States in ail 
respects whatever; and 

Whereas said constitution so submitted, and likewise the pres- 
ent constitution of the State of California, provides, among other 
things, that the boundary line of the State of California shall 
extend westward 3 English miles into the Pacific Ocean and thence 
shall follow the direction of the Pacific coast; and 

Whereas it has been repeatedly held by the Supreme Court of 
the United States that the tidelands and submerged lands lying 
within the boundaries of any State of the Union belong to that 
State, by virtue of its sovereignty; and 

Whereas the city of Long Beach, Calif., is a municipal cor- 
poration, operating under a freeholders’ charter, adopted and ap- 
proved by the Legislature of the State of California pursuant to 
the provisions of the constitution of the State of California; and 

Whereas the boundaries of said city, as set forth in said char- 
ter, extend 3 miles seaward into the Pacific Ocean; and 

Whereas under certain acts of the Legislature of the State 
of California, as respectively set forth in the Statutes of Califor- 
nia, 1911, page 1304; Statutes of California, 1925, page 235; and 
Statutes of California, 1935, page 974; the State of California did 
grant to said city of Long Beach and to its successors all of the 
right, title, and interest of the State of California, held by said 
State by virtue of its sovereignty, in and to all of the tide lands 
and submerged lands, whether filled or unfilled, within the 
boundaries of said city, and situated below the line of mean high 
tide of the Pacific Ocean or any harbor, estuary, bay, or inlet 
within said boundaries, to be forever held by said city and by its 
successors in trust for certain uses and purposes therein set 
forth; and 

Whereas about the year 1937 rich oil deposits were discovered in 
the southwesterly part of the city of Long Beach under certain of 
said tide and submerged lands, and also under adjoining uplands, 
much of which upland area is held in private ownership; and 

Whereas the owners of said private property immediately com- 
menced drilling on lands contiguous to said tide and submerged 
lands and have extracted and are still extracting large quantities 
of oil from the pool underlying the entire area; and 

Whereas although the State of California and others, including 
said private owners, did heretofore challenge the right of the city 
of Long Beach to develop said tide and submerged lands for the 
production of oil therefrom, the Supreme Court of the State of 
California in the case of City of Long Beach et al., petitioners, v. 


D. A. Marshall, as Port Manager of the City of Long Beach, Re- 
spondent; the People of the State of California, intervener, the 
decision in which case is reported in 96 Cal. Dec. 101, did, on the 
28th day of July 1938 hold that under said grants of tide and 
submerged lands from the State of California to the city of Long 


Beach and under the charter provisions of said city, the city of 
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Long Beach had the right to drill for and extract the oil from 
said lands; and 
Whereas the city of Long is with all diligence 
to drill and develop said lands for the extraction of oil, gas, and 
other hydrocarbons therefrom is on such drilling 
operations in such a way that the same will not interfere with 
the other purposes and uses for which said lands were granted to 


said city for the construction and development of Long Beach 
harbor, and is so required to and will use the balance of said 
proceeds for the improvement, operation, and maintenance of 
Long Beach Harbor and for the promotion and accommodation of 
commerce, navigation, and fishery; and 

Whereas if the city of Long Beach is not permitted to drill and 
develop or is hindered in the drilling and development of said tide- 
lands for the production of oil therefrom and from 
lands adjacent thereto, the oil lying underneath said tide and sub- 

lands will be rapidly drained therefrom from wells hereto- 
fore drilled and now drilling and hereafter to be drilled from pri- 
vately owned lands adjacent to the tide and submerged lands, and 
a vast amount of oil, gas, and other hydrocarbon substances will 
be lost for public use: 

Now, therefore, the City Council of the City of Long Beach re- 
solves as follows: 

SEcTION 1. That the adoption by the United States Congress of 
Senate Joint Resolution 24, commonly known as the Nye resolu- 
tion, would, in view of the foregoing premises, be extremely unjust 
and could only cause more confusion and lead to extended litiga- 
tion with reference to the oil deposits underlying the tide and sub- 
merged lands lying within the boundaries of the city of Long 
Beach; that in the meantime, and by reason of such litigation, 
privately owned wells drilled on the uplands adjacent to said tide 
and submerged lands would drain a great portion, if not all, of the 
oil underlying said tide and submerged lands, to the loss of the 
citizens of the city of Long Beach and the general public as well. 

Sec. 2. That the adoption by the Congress of the United States 
of any legislation directly or indirectly asserting that the United 
States has sovereign title to and ownership of lands under navigable 
waters or any mineral deposits therein, or authorizing any suits or 
other proceedings by Federal officers to obtain the possession or use 
of such lands or mineral deposits without the payment of just com- 
pensation, is contrary to law and sound public policy and should be 
opposed. 

Sec. 8. That the city clerk shall transmit a certified copy of this 
resolution to each Member of Congress from the State of California. 

Sec. 4. The city clerk shall certify to the passage of this resolu- 
tion by the City Council of the City of Long Beach and cause the 
same to be in three conspicuous places in the city of Long 
Beach, and it shall thereupon take effect. 


Control of Noxious Weeds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 24, 1939 


MEMORIAL OF THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF IDAHO 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, in my State of Idaho we 
have a very serious problem which has confronted us for a 
number of years and has reached a stage of gravity and 
seriousness at the present time. This problem is in the form 
of noxious weeds. These uncontrollable weeds of various 
sizes, types, and descriptions are destroying many acres of 
ground in our great State, especially in the agricultural dis- 
tricts. The Federal Government has done nothing to control 
the spread of these weeds on their land and, as you know, 
winds and other forms of Nature spread weed seeds from acre 
to acre, devastating acres of land in their flight. Our State 
and local subdivisions have carried on a program for a num- 
ber of years of local eradication of weeds, but we cannot, 
without the assistance of the Federal Government, cope with 
this increasing problem, and today in my State scores upon 
scores of productive farms have become useless for agricul- 
tural purposes as a result of the continuous reinfestation of 
noxious weeds from weed lands. In previous sessions of 
Congress bills have been introduced to provide for the con- 
trol and eradication of noxious weeds but have not met with 























success. On January 16, 1939, I introduced a bill in this 
House to provide for the general welfare by establishing a 
system of Federal benefits and by enabling the several States 
to make more adequate provision for the control and eradi- 
cation of noxious weeds and to provide an appropriation 
adequate to put this program into effect. I have here a joint 
memorial received from the Legislature of the State of Idaho, 
being Senate Joint Memorial No. 3, which is upon this very 
subject, and I ask unanimous consent to have it inserted in 
the REcorD. 
The memorial is as follows: 


Senate Joint Memorial 3 


To the Honorable President of the United States and Members of 
Congress assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the Legislature of the State of Idaho, 
twenty-fifth session, respectfully represent that: 

Whereas noxious weeds are not now controlled on Federal lands, 
and that the seeds from such weeds are carried by wind and 
water to farm lands, making control of such weeds and the protec- 
tion of agriculture an impossible or inordinately expensive prob- 
lem; and 

Whereas the Federal Government and State of Idaho are coordi- 
nating with the cwners of such land in control of such weeds on 
agricultural land; and 

Whereas the Forest Service alleges it has no enabling provisions 
permitting it to control noxious weeds on its domain, nor permitting 
it to cooperate with other State and Federal agencies toward this 
end; and 

Whereas many productive farms in this State are becoming unfit 
for agricultural purposes as result of this continuous reinfestation 
from Federal lands; 

Now, therefore, we your memorialists, respectfully represent that 
some Federal program must be provided for control of weeds on 
Federal domain, from which noxious weeds may spread to agri- 
cultural lands. 

Be it resolved, That copies of this memorial be sent by the 
secretary of the State of Idaho to the honorable President of the 
United States and to the Senators and Representatives in Congress 
from the State of Idaho. 





Control of Venereal Disease 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 24, 1939 


SUMMARY OF THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SURGEON GEN- 
ERAL, UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, FOR THE 
FISCAL YEAR 1938 





Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the REcorp, I wish to call to the atten- 
tion of the House a brief summary of the annual report of 
the Surgeon General, Dr. Thomas Parran: 

Dr. Parran stands out as the one man more responsible 
than any other single person for having awakened this entire 
Nation to the possibility of largely ridding itself of the great 
curse of venereal disease. If properly backed by Congress 
in this effort, it is altogether possible that when the history 
of this period in our Nation’s development is written, the 
name of Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon General of the United 
States, will be written as large as that of any American of 
our time. 

The question as to how well we are going to back the 
Surgeon General in his work will be largely determined by 
the action of the House on the Treasury-Post Office appro- 
priation bill. It is my earnest hope that the fine action of 
the Appropriations Committee in including $5,000,000 for the 
battle against syphilis will be sustained enthusiastically by 
the House and the Senate. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Surg. Gen. Thomas Parran in his annual report said: “A greater 
advance has been made in public health in the United States dur- 
ing the past 2 years than ever before within a comparable period.” 

Dr. Parran, reviewing the work of the organization, at the close 


of the one hundred and fortieth year of its existence, noted de- 
velopments that have followed the assumption of new responsi- 
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bilities by the Government in matters relating to public health, 
particularly with reference to activities made possible through the 
enactment by Congress of the Social Security Act, the Venereal 
Disease Control Act, and the National Cancer Institute Act. 


GENERAL HEALTH CONDITIONS 


Commenting upon health conditions in the United States dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 1938, the report states that the 
general death rate for the calendar year 1937 was 10.9 per 1,000 popu- 
lation, as compared with 11.3 for the preceding year. This favorable 
condition continued in 1938, when preliminary figures for the first 
6 months disclosed a mortality rate of 10.8 per 1,000 population 
as compared with 11.8 for the corresponding period of 1937. 

There was also recorded a decrease in infant mortality from 
57.1 per 1,000 live births for 1936 to 54.4 in 1937. The maternal 
mortality rate continued to decline; 4.6 per 1,000 live births in 
1937 against 5.3 during 1936. 

As infant, maternal, and general death rates are sensitive in- 
dexes of prevailing health conditions, the reduced rates in these 
fields indicate a decidedly favorable trend. 

Tuberculosis mortality resumed a downward course after a slight 
increase in 1936. The improvement was apparent in the provisional 
tuberculosis death rate which declined from 51.7 per 100,000 popu- 
lation in 1936 to 49.6 in 1937. 

During 1937 lowered death rates were reported for typhoid fever, 
scarlet fever, diphtheria, tuberculosis, malaria, pellagra, nephritis, 
and puerperal causes. With regard to smallpox, Dr. Parran said: 
“During 1937 a total of 11,673 cases of smallpox -was reported, as 
compared with 7,834 in 1936 and 7,957 in 1935. The number of 
reported cases in 1937 was the highest since 1931. Fortunately the 
prevailing smallpox is of a mild, nonvirulent type, causing relatively 
few deaths. The eradication of this unnecessary disease depends 
upon the intelligent application of vaccination.” 

The United States suffered minor epidemics of influenza and 
poliomyelitis in 1937. The number of cases of poliomyelitis, 9,511, 
has been exceeded only in 4 previous years for which records are 
available, 1916, 1927, 1931, and 1935. 

The leading causes of death in 1937 were diseases of the heart, 
cancer and other malignant tumors, pneumonia, cerebral hemor- 
rhage and softening, nephritis, accidents (except automobile), and 
tuberculosis. 

QUARANTINE AND IMMIGRATION 


The magnitude of Federal quarantine and immigration activi- 
ties is indicated by the Public Health Service inspection at ports 
of entry of 1,784 airplanes, carrying 23,172 passengers, and inspec- 
tion of 15,873 vessels, carrying 789,591 passengers and 1,196,688 sea- 
men. Fumigation of 1,004 vessels was performed, and 5,399 rats 
were examined for evidence of plague infection. Medical Officers 
at various United States ports of entry inspected 2,447,339 alien 
passengers and 805,306 alien seamen. Of these, 20,372 passengers 
and 1,438 seamen were reported as having some certifiable disease 
or defect. In foreign countries 65,261 applications for immigration 
visas were examined by Public Health Service officers. 

The continued success of so-called radio pratique at New York 
and Boston made practicable the extension of this time-saving 
measure to certain vessels entering the ports of San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 

VENEREAL-DISEASE CONTROL 

The most important event in the campaign against the venereal 
diseases during the fiscal year was the enactment by the Congress 
of the Venereal Disease Control Act, whereby facilities for the more 
effective control of syphilis and gonorrhea were placed upon a 
permanent national basis. 

During the year the Congress appropriated $3,000,000 for the 
purpose of assisting States and their political subdivisions in estab- 
lishing and maintaining adequate measures for the prevention, 
control, and treatment of venereal diseases. There were also in- 
cluded provisions for training of personnel and for making studies, 
investigations, and conducting demonstrations designed to develop 
more effective control measures. 

The use of social-security funds for the training of physicians 
in the clinical management and public-health control of the 
venereal diseases was continued in several universities and clinics. 
A number of State health officers availed themselves of this oppor- 
tunity to recruit qualified personnel. 

Requests more numerous than could be complied with were made 
upon the Division of Venereal Diseases for articles, addresses, and 
loans of trained personnel. 

The experimental control of syphilis among indigent people of 
rural areas was demonstrated by the use of a trailer clinic in 
Georgia. A study of untreated syphilis in a group of male Negroes 
was continued. “No similar study of the effects of untreated 
syphilis over a period of years, correlated with the pathologic find- 
ings at death, has ever previously been made,” Dr. Parran said. 

The preparation and dissemination of instructive literature, 
charts, posters, and exhibit material continued during the year. 
Measures designed to control syphilis in industry were inaugurated. 
The control program was favorably received by indusirial 
organizations. 

MENTAL HYGIENE 


With the completion of the Public Health Service Hospital at 
Fort Worth, Tex., for the care and treatment of drug addicts the 
facilities for this specialized work have been materially increased. 
The hospital at Lexington, Ky., engaged in treating drug addicts 
and making scientific investigations, operated to full capacity with 
an average daily census of 949 patients. 
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The Public Health Service continued to supervise and furnish 
medical, psychiatric, technical, and other scientific services to Fed- 
eral and penal institutions. Special studies were conducted in 
cooperation with the Mental Hygiene Survey Committee to stimu- 
late interest in the adequate care of the mentally ill, to bring about 
greater equality and wider distribution of facilities, promote uni- 
form policies, and improve the facilities for psychiatric instruction. 

A feature of the work of this division was the field studies in 
mental hygiene for determining the basic nature and factors in- 
volved in the production of mental disorders encountered in a 
typical American community. 


MARINE HOSPITALS AND RELIEF STATIONS 


The 27 hospitals of the Public Health Service, engaged in the care 
and treatment of legally designated beneficiaries, and also in scien- 
tific clinical research, furnished hospital and out-patient relief at 
154 ports, where 566,931 accredited persons applied for treatment. 
This represents an increase of 211,121 patients over the preceding 
year. Merchant seamen continued to constitute the largest class 
of beneficiaries. 

Research was continued in pyretotherapy, focal infections, arthri- 
lis, and psoriasis. Vitamin D was shown to be valuable in the 
treatment of psoriasis. 

INVESTIGATIONS OF PUBLIC-HEALTH PROBLEMS 


The erection of a group of specially designed structures for the 
National Institute of Health on a site near Bethesda, Md., makes 
available increased facilities for scientific research into the causes 
and prevention of disease. The investigative work of the institute 
covers an increasingly broad field. Continued attention was directed 
to the control of biologic products, particularly antipneumonococcic 
rabbit serum, antimeningococcic serum, and close supervision over 
the stability of arsphenamine. 

In the field of industrial hygiene investigations were directed to 
the development of means for the protection and the improvement 
of the health of workers in various fields of industry among which 
the pottery, granite, lead storage batteries, fur, and manganese 
industries may be mentioned. 

“The activities of the National Institute of Health,” comments the 
Surgeon General, “are becoming increasingly varied and numerous. 
Thus one group of workers is engaged in chemical and chemotherapy 
research while another is directing its attention to studies of such 
infectious diseases as Rocky Mountain spotted fever, typhus fever, 
scarlet fever, Weil's disease, leprosy, and poliomyelitis. A special 
series of investigations have shed considerable light upon the various 
phases of trichinosis infection and the means of its prevention. 
Clinical, epidemiological and laboratory studies of heart disease, 
especially the rheumatic type, have produced valuable information.” 

The interesting discovery was made that fluorides, which cause 
mottled enamel, that disfiguring discoloration of the teeth, may be 
removed from drinking waver by treatment with manganese dioxide, 
a method which gives promise of economical development. 

A firm basis for future cancer studies is being laid through 
grants-in-aid to selected institutions and the training of research 
specialists. Already a broad field of investigation is receiving atten- 
tion. 

COOPERATIVE ACTIVITIES 
Every State and many cities, as well as every department and 


degree of assistance from the Public Health Service in solving 
pecial health problems arising in the course of routine operations. 
This cooperative work, carried on principally by the Division of 
States Relations, is one of the most important functions of the 
Service. 

The availability of funds under the provisions of the Social 
Security Act has made it possible to assist in improving State and 
local health administration. It is especially noteworthy that 
whole-time health services in rural areas have been greatly aug- 
mented. From January 1, 1935, to December 1937 there was an 
increase in full-time health units of 96 percent. Facilities for the 
promotion and supervision of such full-time facilities have been 
developed in 19 States. 

Stimulated by Federal grants-in-aid, the State and local appro- 
priations for public-health purposes have increased $8,000,000 
annually. 

Cooperation was continued with the States and the Works Prog- 
ress Administration by providing technical supervision of work- 
relief labor projects for the construction of sanitary toilets, malaria- 
control drainage in the South, and sealing of abandoned coal mines. 
Certification of water supplies used by interstate carriers, a valuable 
measure in preventing water-borne illness, continued without 
interruption. 





NATIONAL HEALTH PROGRAM 


“It is a matter of grave concern,” comments Dr. Parran, “that 
approximately 40,000,000 people m the United States—the lower 
economic third of our population—are unable to provide themselves 
with medical care during serious illness. In the country as a whole 
there is a deficiency of 360,000 hospital beds, including facilities for 
the care of mental and tuberculous patients.” 

Fortunately, the national health survey, conducted several years 
ago by the Public Health Service with work-relief personnel, has 
furnished a great deal of reliable, even though astounding, in- 
formation concerning the kinds of illness prevailing in this “third 
of the popul the ages of the victims, their approximate 


lation,” 


economic status, their employability, and other facts closely related 
to their ability to secure adequate medical treatment. 
When these data had been studied and tentative conclusions 


by 


formulated 


the President’s Interdepartmental Committee on 
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Coordination of Health and Welfare Activities it was obvious that 
the Federal Government had a definite responsibility in seeking a 
remedy for this undesirable state of affairs. It was shown, for in- 
stance, that despite the improvement of State and local health 
services resulting from the application of grants-in-aid provisions 
under title V and VI of the Social Security Act there are large rural 
areas and many cities in which adequate health service is not yet 
available. Only a few States have even fairly satisfactory programs 
for the prevention of mortality from pneumonia and cancer, and 
there still are serious deficiencies in the control of tuberculosis and 
malaria. Very little is being done by most of the States in the 
field of mental hygiene, and there is need for a much greater 
expansion of industrial hygiene activities. 

In closing his report, Surgeon General Parran recommended, 
among other essentials, the establishment in the National Institute 
of Health of a unit for wider chemotherapy investigations, addi- 
tional funds under the Venereal Disease Control Act on an increas- 
ing scale until an annual appropriation of $25,000,000 is reached, 
and the establishment of a neurological institute for laboratory 
and clinical investigations of mental and nervous diseases. 





National Labor Relations Board 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. LELAND M. FORD 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 24, 1939 





ARTICLE FROM INGLEWOOD (CALIF.) DAILY NEWS OF 


FEBRUARY 7, 1939 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following arti- 
cle from the Inglewood Daily News, of Inglewood, Calif.: 


[From the Inglewood (Calif.) Daily News of February 7, 1939] 

NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS Boarp Is FOR WORKERS AND AGAINST 
EMPLOYERS, CLAIM—EMPLOYER Hasn’r GoT A CHANCE, REGIONAL 
Director TELLS INGLEWoOoD AUDIENCE; PREDICTS PERIOD OF STRIKES 
AND UPRISINGS ON PACIFIC COAST 


“Abandon hope, all ye (employers) who enter here” might prop- 
erly be the inscription over the portals leading to the National 
Labor Relations Board, according to Dr. Towne Nylander, regional 
director for southern California, who addressed the Inglewood 
Community Forum last night. 

Dr. Nylander made the unqualified statement in the course of 


independent agency of the Federal Government, has received some | his address, “I'll tell you frankly, when we go into a hearing, the 


employer hasn't got a chance. There’s never a scintilla of doubt as 
to the employer's guilt. Unless they amend the act we will get to 
the rest of the employers we have not yet been able to reach.” 


LABOR NEEDS HELP 


“Why shouldn’t it be that way?” asked Dr. Nylander, and then 
proceeded to point out that the employers—the 20 to 25 percent 
who are “cheaters and chiselers’’-—are able to hire the ablest counsel 
and to utilize the best tocls of industrial warfare, while the employee 
has heretofore had no representation. Dr. Nylander holds it to be 
the function of the N. L. R. B., and of his office particularly, to 
aline itself with the employee and against the employer. 

He charitably conceded that the average employer, 75 to 80 per- 
cent of them, were fair and upright and did not need such compul- 
sion as was being applied by the N. L. R. B. (aided and abetted by 
the Wagner Act’s teeth) to the chiseling 20 percent. However, later 
in his discourse he held to the belief that only 10 percent of all 
employers owned their own businesses and that 75 percent of these 
were “farmers,” so that less than 3 percent of the employers in 
America owned their own businesses. 


STRIKES AHEAD 


On the coast we are in for a period of strikes. These will occur 
largely during 1939; and although there will be no bloodshed and 
less violence than the coast has known before, there will be plenty 
of strikes, he thinks. Labor is, for the first time, coming into its 
own. It has consolidated its position and is now in better position 
than ever before. Whereas in the past it has had to dissipate its 
energies and resources against employers who were unscrupulous, 
now organized labor has had an opportunity to develop genuine and 
effective leadership. 

ANTILABOR BASIS 


Many coast industries, notably aviation and furniture, are organ- 
ized on an antilabor basis, says Dr. Nylander, but the majority 
of industries on the Pacific coast are, on the whole, nonmilitant, 
belligerent, or vigilantes. A few of this category dominate the 
picture, and coerce other industrialists and employers to join with 
them, much after the fashion of a man being coerced into joining 
the union, said the speaker, 
































He castigated the Associated Farmers of California, as a destruc- 
tive force for evil, claiming that out of all its funds expended in 
the recent campaign to put over the antipicketing law, only $4.50 
was donated by a farmer, the rest having come from other sources. 
He excoriated the Southern Californians, Inc., as a “high-powered, 
streamlined version of vigilante,” and as an organization standing 
in the way of progress. With these he coupled the Neutral Thou- 
sands and kindred groups, all of which, he said, were tied into 
large financial groups. 

The remedy, he thought, was a comprehensive system of social as- 
surance, under which the poor would not be required to pay the 
bills, and the first stage of which is destined to be realized as 
early as 1940. He told of the millions now not included in social 
security, and gave it as his opinion that we hadn’t yet begun to pay 
the cost of economic security. 


COMMUNISM FEARED 


It was an amazing thing to him that there wasn’t more com- 
munism, he said, and he said when the older people, organized 
labor, and the unemployed form a coalition to demand assurance 
and security, they had better get it or there will be tragedy. 


OLD PARTIES SLIPPING 


It was his belief that all parties would have to strengthen their 
social-security program, and that America was woefully behind in 
this respect. There is little hope, in any event, for the Democratic 
and Republican Parties in the future, he thinks. These will be re- 
placed by conservatives and liberals, and those two will be domi- 
nated by labor, including both the C. I. O. and the A. F. of L., which 
will march separate courses, but which will finally attain harmony 
as two groups. 

He predicted a distinct population change. Whereas now there 
are 130,000,000 in the United States, the peak will be reached by 
1950, when there will be 145,000,000. Thereafter there will be fewer 
each year. 

Business growth of the future, in view of this situation, will de- 
pend upon higher living standards. In 1921, three and three-tenths 
million babies were born. By 1938 this had fallen to two and two- 
tenths million. Within 3 years the high schools and colleges will 
be overburdened, and shortly thereafter the youngsters will reach 
a voting age, and will take a decisive and positive stand in national 
and economic affairs. 

POOR ARE PROLIFIC 

The bulk of the children in future years will come from the poor 
and underprivileged classes, and the “poor white trash” belt from 
Virginia to New Mexico will be most productive, while the groups 
will continue to decline in productivity. 

FAVORS C. I. 0. 


He was enthusiastic about the C. I. O., explaining that it was 
created to take care of the mass production of unorganized laborers. 
He held that the presence of the two organizations had resulted in 
elimination of the “stuffed shirts” in each, and said he personally 
hoped there would never be a reunion of the two. 

He thought the outstanding result of the New Deal had been the 
increased organization of workers, and held this to be a hopeful 
sign for the future welfare of the country. The movement had been 
essential to the success of the New Deal, and now that the latter 
was faltering, labor would go on as never before. 

He told of the hopelessness in the eyes and hearts of the Dust 
Bowl refugees who were being exploited by farmers in the San 
Joaquin Valley, and how it was practically impossible to get them 
to help themselves by organizing. He contrasted this to the movie 
unions; here, he said, the workers are better off than nearly any 
other class, and yet they have the most effective organization in 
the land. It is easier to improve those already in the upper class 
or who have had a taste of privilege, believes Dr. Nylander. 


FASCISM POSSIBILITY 


He held that fascism was a possibility in America, but if labor 
continued to consolidate its position and to develop leadership, it 
would save the country from fascism. 

There are in Los Angeles nine filing cabinets full of documents 
which would prove southern California to be comparable to Harlan 
County, Ky., if there were funds available to fight the southern 
Californians and expose the vested interests, said the speaker. With 
the latter group he linked again the neutral thousands and the 
merchants and manufacturers. 

Babson’s opinions were inspired in an effort to sell his service, 
said Nylander in response to a question, and he mentioned that Los 
Angeles Times by name as being the mouthpiece of the reactionaries 
and the defender of the “house of have.” 

There was spirited questioning from the floor, including some 
excursions into the realm of political science. 

Leo De Silva, past president of the Inglewood Lions Club, pre- 
sided in the absence of Chairman Vernon Spencer. 


NYLANDER NIBBLES 


Dr. Towne Nylander, director of the National Labor Relations 
Board for southern California, in an address before the Inglewood 
Community Forum, made the following statements in the course 
of his address or in answer to questions from the floor: 

“I'll tell you frankly, when we go into a hearing the employer 
hasn’t got a chance. 

“A few noisy, violent years are ahead, the first of these being 
1939.” 

“Unless they amend the act (Wagner Act) we will soon get to 
the rest of the employers whom we haven’t been able to reach yet.” 
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“Labor now has an outlook fundamentally uncongenial with 
both parties.” 

“Now the New Deal is struggling for its own existence and is 
being assaulted by traditionally minded Democrats.” 

“It is not improbable to imagine fascism in America.” 

“In the meantime, Labor and Roosevelt stand, awaiting for 
history to make up their minds.” 

“Our economic system is suffering from a disease which fascism 
professes to be able to cure, but cannot.” 

“Resistance to the revolutionary change now in progress may 
provoke disaster.” , 

“There is no question as to the ability of the people to pay 
adequate old-age pensions.” 

“If funds were available, southern California would be exposed as 
a second Harlan County, Ky.” 

“This year will be 20 to 25 percent better than last year, but the 
improvement will be temporary unless social security becomes 
widespread.” 

“We haven't yet begun to pay the cost of our economic faults.” 

“On the Pacific coast we are in for a period of strikes.” 

“I hope the C. I. O. and A. F. L. never do get together. Each 
can serve a good purpose by exposing the stuffed shirts in the 
other organization.” 

“The new labor movement stands violently opposed to fascism, 
and that opposition is hastening the day when there will be a 
clash between them for supremacy.” 

“I'd like to know how in the world the Dies committee can do 
$150,000 worth of work on a $25,000 appropriation.” 

“New Deal and labor are twins. Each needs the other.” 





National Monetary Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JERRY VOORHIS 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 24, 1939 





LETTER FROM NATIONAL MONETARY CONFERENCE 





Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to 
include with my remarks the following letter from Mr. Andrae 
B. Nordskog, chairman of the National Monetary Conference: 


Tue NATIONAL MONETARY CONFERENCE, 
228 SouTH WaBASH AVENUE, 
Chicago, Iil., February 24, 1939. 


Hon. Jerry VoorHIs, 
Congressman, California, No. 12, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN VooRHIS: During the past few days, Messrs. 
Willis A. Overholser, James A. Bell, William M. Gamble, Mrs. Etta M. 
Russell, and the writer, all members of the executive committee of 
the National Monetary Conference, have been holding executive ses- 
sions in Washington, D. C. 

Our committee has had the privilege of a conference with United 
States Treasury Officials, advisers of the President on matters of 
finance, which conference was arranged through the courtesy of the 
White House staff. We had an opportunity of obtaining the views of 
the Treasury on matters of great importance to our people in this 
Nation. 

We also have the opportunity of meeting and talking with a 
great number of Senators and Congressmen on the subject of 
money and the question of whether or not Congress has the sole 
and exclusive power to coin money and regulate the value thereof, 
and of foreign coin. We have been very happily surprised to know 
that ever so many of our representatives at the Capitol, in both 
Houses, are very well informed on the subject of money and its 
proper functicns. We also found powerful proponents of much- 
needed changes in our currency system. We found those who believe 
as do the members of the National Monetary Conference, that Con- 
gress has the scle and exclusive power to coin money and regulate 
the value thereof of foreign coin, and to fix the standards of 
weights and measures. 

An able Senator told members cf our committee about the great 
care exercised by the Government in keeping the yard measure at 
even keel at all times, and then showed how careless we have been 
in permitting private enterprises to coin money and wildly expand 
bank credits, creating, perhaps, prosperity for a brief spell, only to 
cause a rapid contraction of such credits with the scratch of a pen, 
throwing the Nation into chaos and poverty. 

The National Monetary Conference, at its first sessions, held at 
Northwestern University School of Law in Chicago last November, 
adopted a resolution setting forth that Congress, and Congress alone, 
has the sole and exclusive power to coin money and to regulate the 
value thereof, and of foreign coin; and that Congress may prevent 
any other agency from so doing. This resolution was adopted only 
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after our members had read practically every Supreme Court deci- 
sion since the time of George Washington, for that high tribunal 
has made it clear that such is the fact. 

On behalf of our entire executive committee of the National 
Monetary Conference, I desire to thank you, Congressmen, for the 
courtesy you have shown us during our stay in Washington. We 
deeply appreciate the fine work you are doing along the lines of 
attempting to stabilize our monetary system in the United States. 

Sincerely yours, 





AnpraE B. Norpskoa, 
Chairman of the National Monetary Conference. 


T. V. A. and the Farmer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HERRON PEARSON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1939 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. Speaker, in view of the attacks being 
currently made upon the Tennessee Valley Authority and 
efforts to block its needed appropriations, I want to urge upon 
every Member of this House who is interested in the farmers 
of this country serious consideration of that phase of the 
Authority’s program which has done and is doing so much to 
solve regional problems of national interest dealing with 
general improvement of farm life and farm income. 

The purpose of this work is to help put conservation of 
water and soil on a self-sustaining basis. Arresting erosion 
and restoring soil fertility is a job which must be done largely 
by the 250,000 or so farmers of the Tennessee Valley region. 
Merely devising plans and programs of improvement and 
urging farmers to carry them out will not bring about the 
necessary changes in farming methods. 

Two serious barriers are encountered: 

First. A compelling need for new and special types of farm 
equipment adapted to the hilly terrain of the area and to the 
characteristically low farm income; and 

Second. The fact that increased rural income is required in 
order to place the program upon a self-sustaining and hence 
a permanent basis. 

Extremely low per acre income from the major crops has 
been forcing farmers to plant every available acre, irrespec- 
tive of the ability of the land to endure such treatment. Net 
family cash incomes of $100 to $300 a year are quite typical. 
Farmers at this economic level cannot follow improved farm- 
management practices, which involve investments for terrac- 
ing, seed, fertilizer, and farm machinery. As it is made 
possible for farmers to receive increased income per acre, 
experience shows that the abuse of land is abated. 

REMOVING BARRIERS TO A SELF-SUSTAINING PROGRAM 

Research and demonstration developments have been 
undertaken to eliminate the barriers referred to. They are 
centered upon the problems of the needed special types of 
farm machinery, new uses for rural electricity, particularly in 
the processing of the farm crops of the region, and in the im- 
provement of the facilities for preserving and marketing of 
such farm products. The work has been done largely in 
cooperation with State agencies having facilities for technical 
research, including especially the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions and the engineering colleges. This is the first time 
that contributions of State engineering experiment stations 
have been drawn upon for the solution of regional problems 
of national! interest. 

These developments constitute an integral part of the 
Authority’s major activities, such as giving greatest useful- 
ness and effect to the supply of rural electricity which has 
— e available. The policy of cooperation with the local 

2encies has resulted in multiplying the amount of work 
which it has been possible to do in so short a time. The 
effects of such cooperative effort are far reaching, in that 
they enable the existing agencies of scientific research and 
eLgineering to contribute greatly to the improvement of the 
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economy of the entire region through a more effective utiliza- 
tion of its resources. 

The projects include: 

First. Research and demonstrations of special low-cost 
farm machinery for handling soil-conserving crops; 

Second. Research and demonstrations relating to the effec- 
tive use of electricity on the farm; and 

Third. Research and demonstrations in local processing of 
the region’s farm crops. 

1. SPECIAL FARM EQUIPMENT DEVELOPMENT 

There is a lack of equipment as well as of cash to carry out 
recommended soil- and water-conservation practices on low- 
income farms. Farm machinery on the market has been con- 
fined to mass-production farming and is not as a rule suited 
to small hill farms and special] farming conditions of regions 
such as the Tennessee Valley. 

Furrow seeder: It has been shown that the fall grain and 
lespedeza cropping system is an important means whereby 
private landowners may carry out their part of the soil- and 
water-conservation program. Under this system, savings of 
50 to 100 pounds of nitrogen per acre are obtained, plus cash 
income of $15 to $20 per acre from the grain. But no suitable 
low-cost equipment has been available on the market to plant 
small grains in hard lespedeza‘sod on hillside land. 

The Authority has designed and developed a hillside seed 
and fertilizer distributor which can be pulled by an ordinary 
farm team and permits the small farmer to follow the prac- 
tice of seeding fall grain in alternate strips on legume or 
grass sod. Demonstrations convinced a southern manu- 
facturer that the machine was practical and that a market 
for it with the price at less than $25 could be developed. 
The machine is now being sold by this manufacturer in 
eight States. There is a potential market for some 175,000 
of such units in the valley region. 

Legume hay curing: Hay grows well in the Tennessee Val- 
ley, but frequent rains make difficult the obtaining of good 
quality by outdoor curing. Hence, there is often a deficiency 
of hay production in the region, in some years valued at 
up to $5,000,000. This deficiency must be made up by 
the valley farmers from other sources. The Authority, in 
cooperation with a State college. has developed an electric 
hay drier that should cost from $300 to $400, which is many 
times less than the cost of the large commercial driers now 
on the market and designed for large farms. Hay cured by 
this means will find a ready market at $2 more per ton, thus 
promising to encourage increased growth of grass cover 
crops needed to contro] erosion. 

Other soil-conservation equipment: A low-cost thresher 
suited to a one-third horsepower electric drive was built and 
field tests were begun in 1938. The cost of this machine is 
expected to be under $200. A legume seed harvesting attach- 
ment for an ordinary mowing machine is under development. 
The attachment recovered clover seed valued up to $12 per 
acre, which formerly had been lost through shattering during 
cutting. At the same time the hay was being cut for feed 
enough seed was thus recovered for reseeding the next year’s 
crop. 

A manufacturer of seed-harvesting attachments, to which 
the Authority’s experimental work contributed improvements, 
reported sales of 200 units in 1937. In 1938 orders for 1,000 
units were received by this manufacturer. 

2. ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT FOR AGRICULTURE 

The electrification section of the T. V. A. Act (sec. 10) 
directs the T. V. A— 

To make studies, experiments, and determinations to promote 


the wider and better use of electric power for agricultural and 
domestic use or small or local industry * * 


Rural electricity more than almost ‘iain else can help 
the farmer carry out soil-conserving farm practices. 'The 
comforts attending rural electrification help to keep on the 
farm the keener type of young people who are going to do 
the best type of farming. The immediate need, however, is 
for income-producing electrical equipment. As it is made 
possible for the farmer to save on his expenses by grinding 
his own small grain for feed, or to increase his return from 
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milk by cooling it electrically, he is in a better position to 
buy the fertilizer and machinery he is going to need in order 
to build up his land and control erosion. 

Rural refrigeration: One of the most important uses of 
electricity in a rural community is for refrigeration, as a 
means to cOnserve commodities for home use. This some- 
times helps just as much as increased cash. In the South- 
eastern States about one-fourth of the pork cured is said 
to be lost due to lack of proper cooling and curing facilities. 
Also the lack of farm refrigeration has been an important 
reason for the unbalanced diet, including the small amount 
of fresh meat consumed by rural people. Tennessee farm 
people eat less than 5 pounds of fresh beef per capita as 
compared with 44 pounds in Ohio. 

Livestock production just for home consumption at once 
suggests an economical method for diverting a considerable 
amount of hill land into pastures. However, the stumbling 
block is the simple fact that most farmers in the South can- 
not have individual refrigerators capable of storing carcasses 
of beef and pork. To enable rural electricity to meet this 
need, the University of Tennessee Engineering Experiment 
Station and the T. V. A. have together developed a low-cost 
community refrigerator which can be installed at a cross- 
roads store or convenient farm. One community during 1937 
reports that they stored 16,000 pounds of meat and other 
produce. On this demonstration unit the value of the invest- 
ment was $800, or only $13.11 for each of the 61 participating 
families. The average gross savings per family as a result of 
its use was $7.80; the operating costs were $2.88, including 
depreciation and interest, leaving a net saving of $4.92 per 
family. This is a good return on a $13.11 share in the invest- 
ment. Expressed another way, the net total savings from 
the use of the box for the first year were $300 as against a 
total capital cost of $800. 

Eleven of these units have been demonstrated at various 
points in the Tennessee Valley States. Three of these have 
been sold to individuals or groups who had been using them. 
Nine others have already been started by people who saw 
the demonstrations. 

Sweetpotato storage: Electrical heat for sweetpotato curing 
has been tried experimentally and successfully tested in the 
field. More than 5,000 bushels of sweetpotatoes were cured in 
1937-38 on an experimental basis in five electrical storage 
houses in Tennessee, Georgia, and Mississippi. 

Electric heating reduces shrinkage losses, making possible 
savings over ordinary curing methods of $134 a year in a 
2,000-bushel house. This will practically pay the cost of the 
electrical installation the first year. 

Other types of electrical demonstrations: Electrical soil 
heating in hotbeds was demonstrated on farms in Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Georgia. Brooders of 100-chick 
and 200-chick size were tested on many small farms through- 
out the valley. An economical pig brooder that can be made 
at home for a cash outlay of $2 was developed and six units 
placed on farms for demonstration purposes. 

3. PROCESSING FARM CROPS 

In order for agriculture to be able to carry the cost of per- 
manent land management there must be an increase in rural 
income. The obvious method is not subsidy, but enabiing 
people themselves to create wealth. As a practical matter, 
the way of bringing this about is through better marketing 
of the crops they have and by processing them locally before 
they go to market, thus adding value to them. Hence the 
T. V. A.’s engineering experiments in processing the crops of 
the Tennessee Valley. Some of the resulting developments 
are already in commercial use. 

Freezing of farm products: A new quick-freezing process 
developed and demonstrated in cooperation with the Engi- 
neering Experiment Station of the University of Tennessee 
illustrates the problem and the opportunity. It is the basis 
for a profitable business. ‘Thousands of farmers could profit; 
strawberries processed and marketed in this way leave an 
average of at least 842 cents per pound in the rural areas, 
instead of the present average of 4.2 cents, which is realized 
when the fruit is sold fresh. The income from this crop can 
LXXXIV—App——45 
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thus be doubled in an area having a quick-freezing plant. 
Thorough market surveys bring reports from food brokers 
showing that the demand for high-grade frozen products in 
1938 was 60 percent greater than the supply available. 

The new process and suitable machines have been oper- 
ated experimentally in a small test plant. Well-known con- 
cerns engaged in handling frozen foods have judged the 
products to be of unusually high grade. 

A refrigerated barge equipped for zero storage of frozen 
fruits was constructed during the past year to demonstrate 
economical transportation of frozen foods to distant mar- 
kets by water. The barge has a total capacity of 350,000 
pounds of individually quick-frozen fruits and vegetables. 
Its experimental trip to St. Louis in the fall of 1938 was the 
first time that a self-contained refrigerated barge shipment 
has been made on the inland waterway system. 

For every acre from which a farmer can get a hundred 
dollars from intensive cultivation of a high-income crop, such 
as strawberries, as against perhaps $20 per acre from eroded 
land in corn, the farmer can afford to withdraw several acres 
from continuous cultivation and put it in cover crops to re- 
build and protect the soil. But before making the cash out- 
lays for better handling of land the farmer must find a 
profitable and reasonably stable market for such quality 
products as he undertakes to produce. 

Cottonseed cooking: Improvements in oil extraction by use 
of a pressure-cooking method have been demonstrated for 
2 successive years at the experimental cottonseed-oil pilot 
plant at the Tennessee Engineering Experiment Station. 
The new method was developed by the station and the Au- 
thority, with the Engineering Foundation and the cotton- 
seed-crushing industry contributing to its support. 

Increased extraction of 10 pounds of oil per ton of seed, 
as demonstrated by this year’s experiments, would give the 
average small oil mill an additional income of $7,800 a year 
at the current market price for oil. The savings during the 
first year of use should approximately cover the cost of the 
new cooker. It is estimated that if all mills adopted the new 
method there would be a potential added value to the Na- 
tion’s cotton crop of $3,000,000 a year. 

With value added to the oil and other products of the 
cotton plant, less dependence need be placed by the farmer 
on the price of cotton fiber. This is one approach to a solu- 
tion of the cotton problem, a matter of great national 
interest. 

Furthermore, this development contributes to soil conserva- 
tion, since strengthening the position of the small loca! mill 
will make possible the return through animal feeding of the 
byproduct meal—containing all of the plant-food fertilizing 
elements removed by the cotton plant—to the soil from which 
it came. Two cottonseed-mill machinery companies are now 
making and installing this type of equipment under a licens- 
ing arrangement. 

Results of processing developments: Through such joint 
projects with the land-grant institutions, the effectiveness of 
their leadership is increased. For instance, in connection 
with the development related to improvements in the cooking 
of cottonseed, the policy resulted in the ability of the engi- 
neering college with which T. V. A. cooperated to obtain funds 
from the State and ultimately substantial support from the 
industry itself. Whereas 3 years ago the T. V. A.’s contribu- 
tion to the project was several times that of the university, 
in the budget year 1937-38 it dropped to one-half that of the 
university, and in the budget year 1938-39 to one-fourth of 
the total localfunds. T. V.A. work on this particular project 
is now completed and it is self-supporting, in that no further 
Federal funds are needed. 

The purpose in the freezing development was not primarily 
to find an improved way of freezing foods, but to determine 
whether the pecple of the region can share in the benefits 
of the rapidly expanding markets for quick frozen fruits 
and vegetables. If so, agriculture should be in a position 
to obtain more income from fewer acres and thus to devote 
more land to uses which result in effective water control in 
the Tennessee River Basin, 
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It seems to me 
ments to the farmers of the entire country must appeal to 


that the resulting benefits of these experi- 


all who are interested in their welfare. It is an integral part 
of a general program which cannot be blindly ignored or 
discarded. 


Letter to Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 
OF NEW YORK 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1939 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Rec orp I include a letter which I have forwarded 
to Secretary of State Cordell Hull, urging him not to enter 
into any barter arrangements with Nazi Germany, and, if 
need be, to have the President invoke a complete embargo 
of German products: 


IN THE 


FEBRUARY 23, 1939. 
Hon. CorpELt HULL, 
The Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: It is hoped that you will keep your de- 
termination (at the sticking point) not to succumb to barter 
arrangements with Nazi Germany. I quite agree with your sug- 
gestion that the United States has everything to lose and nothing 
to gain through any policy of exchange by barter. The only salu- 
tary way out of the difficulty of world trade is by trade agreements 
which involve the gradual reduction of tariff barriers to enable 
trade to flow more freely. Supplemental to those agreements 
should go loans to those deserving foreign countries who are cus- 
tomers of our products and which products they might need. 

Efforts are being made through Dr. Wilhelm Tannenberg, first 
secretary cf the German Embassy, and Dr. Horst Fricke, German 
commercial attaché in Chicago, both representing Hitler, to enter 
into a deal with certain farm cooperatives here in the United States, 
to offer Reich farm machinery, poultry netting, and barbed wire in 
exchange for American wheat and lard. I am informed that the 
lard which the Reich is purportedly willing to take would be worth 
about $28,000,000 at current prices. 

Such barter arrangements would fly in the face of all your well- 
tested, successful practices of reducing tariff barriers. Certainly we 
should pause before attempting to enter into barter deals with 
nations like the Reich, which has upon its hands the blood of 
thousands of helpiess men, women, and children—pitiful victims 
of its insane hate and cruelty. 

Furthermore, this same nation has been in continuous default 
upon its sovereign and corporate indebtedness to American bond- 
While in such continuous default, this Reich nation has 
purchased and repatriated at least one-third of its obligations. 
It has the temerity to use the money allocated for the payment 
of interest on its corporate indebtedness to purchase the capital 


of its corporate indebtedness at greatly forced-down prices. The 
repudiation of its obligaticns, while at the same time professing 
to pay interest due, is the lowest kind of international 


inability 
moral turpitude. Certainly it should not be encouraged and repaid 
by barter arrangements. 

Furthermcere, the Reich has refused to assume responsibility for 
the d bts of Austria. It has had the temerity to say that it will in 
part recognize that debt if the United States and other countries 
would agree to buy an increased amount of German exports. 

The Reich has the temerity, also, to offer to release Catholic and 
Je wish refugees with a portion of their wealth on the ccndition that 
their emigration be financed by international loans which in turn 
woul!ld be secured by the seizure of the bulk of the property of these 
unfcriunate and persecuted refugees in Germany. This is sheer 
barbarism, and is an attempt to hold in ransom hundreds of thou- 
sands of helpless men, women, and children. 

The Reich is silly enough to believe that the enlightened nations 
wou'd accept this proposition, despite the fact that it has been 
estimated that less than 15 percent of the funds so raised would 





go to the service of the loans, and that the balance would be accrued 
to Germany in a sort of foreign exchange, which in turn Germany 
would use to bui'd up its armaments. 

Furthermore, the technique of the Nazis in connection with their 





gandists in this country is to stir up discord and internal dis- 
sension, and then step in and try to dominate the chaos they have 
created thr ugh a German minority which they control in this 
country. To stir up dissatisfaction in our country, they are attack- 

institutions. They say democracy is on the 


ing democracy and its 
verge of cc ee e; that the United States is a rich, vulgar, corrupt, 


Pro} 


uncultured land, full of criminals and clinging to a degenerate form 
of governme nt. They seek to split the country socially and under- 
m.ne our institutions and instill mutual hatred among the citizens. 
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The issues they raise are now inconsequential, but they are like 
pimples on the body pclitic. We may not notice or care about 
them, but by constant rubbing they become inflamed and irritated. 
Complications may develop and soon the whole body politic may 
be poisoned. 

The Nazis in this country, under influences from Berlin, are 
generating such pimples and are irritating them, and may, if not 
punished, create serious disorders and difficulties. Certainly such 
conduct should not be rewarded with “barter” deals. 

The Reich’s balance of trade is running seriously against her to 
the extent of more than 400,000,000 marks for 1938. The Reich is 
excessively worried about an acute shortage of her foreign exchange. 
It is a serious threat to her giant armament program and is also 
demoralizing German industry. The Reich wants us now, and par- 
ticulerly the American farmer, to pull her chestnuts out of the fire. 

The Reich is developing a rather extensive trade with Latin 
America and has become our chief competitor in that market. How 
has she done this? By mean and contemptible and blatherskite 
propaganda against us; by unfair export subsidies, barter deals, and 
artificial exchange restrictions. All of this constitutes discrimina- 
tory trade practices within the meaning of section 338 of the 
Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act of 1930, as well as section 181 of the United 
States Code. Under these sections the President has the right to 
embargo all Nazi goods from entering this country. 

I am informed that a report has been submitted to the President 
indicating the right, in his discretion, to impose such economic 
sanctions against the Reich. Therefore, far from entering into 
the so-called barter arrangements with Germany, I am inclined 
to the view that punishment and not advantages should be the 
portion of Hitler. I would therefore prefer to see the President 
invoke that embargo. In any event, barter deals should be taboo. 

Democracies in the world are in an economic war against the 
dictatorships. One of our strong weapons would be such an em- 
bargo. The Reich would have more to lose than we. We would 
have more to gain than she. In any event, it is hoped that the 
weight of your high authority and that of your office will be used 
against the consummaticn of the aforesaid barter business. 

With assurances of high esteem, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
EMANUEL CELLER. 





Appointment to the Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARiZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 24, 1939 


RESOLUTION OF THE SENATE OF THE STATE OF ARIZONA 


Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
resolution ew adopted by the Senate of the State of 


Arizona: 
£enate Resolution 3 


Recommending the appointment of Judge Sam Bratton, of New 
Mexico, to membership in the United States Supreme Court 


Whereas a vacancy on the Supreme Bench of the United States 
has occurred through the retirement of that eminent jurist, Asso- 
ciate Justice Louis D. Brandeis; and 

Whereas it becomes necessary for the President of the United 
States to appoint a successor; and 

Whereas it will be the desire and endeavor of the President of 
the United States to appoint a man who is in every way worthy 
the distincticn, and possessed of those high qualifications de- 
manded of one who assumes the great responsibilities of the office 
of Justice of the Supreme Court; and 

Whereas there is a widespread belief that if such a man may be 
found in the western portion of the United States it would be 


| fitting that the vacancy be filled by a western jurist; and 


Whereas Hon. Sam Bratton, of New Mexico, at present a judge of 
the United States circuit court, is a jurist of high attainments, 
judicial temperament, and splendid character, and a man eminently 
qualified for the exalted post in question: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of Arizona: 

1. tnat it is the sense of this body that the President, by tender- 
ing to Judge Bratton the appointment to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, to fill the vacancy created by Justice Brandeis’ 
retirement, would safeguard the interests of the Nation, insure a 
continuation of the high repute in which the Supreme Court is 
held, and do credit to his own judgment. 

2. That the Senate of the State of Arizona respectfully recom- 
mends to the President the selection of Judge Bratton, 
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The Political Faith of Our Fathers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTHONY J. DIMOND 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1939 








ADDRESS DELIVERED BY HON. ANTHONY J. DIMOND, DELEGATE 
FROM ALASKA, AT JUNEAU, ALASKA, JULY 4, 1938 





Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
heretofore given to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I in- 
clude the following address I delivered at Juneau, Alaska, on 
July 4, 1938, on the invitation of the Alford John Bradford 
Post, No. 4, the American Legion, of Juneau, Alaska: 


After a long absence, spent in your service, I am happy to be 
home. May I first express to the American Legion of Juneau my 
keen sense of obligation for the honor of having been invited to 
speak to you today. That honor is a signal one, and I deeply 
appreciate it. 

This is a day of peace. One hundred and sixty-two years ago today, 
in the quiet streets of a city situated near the seaboard of a then 
almost naked continent, was heard the sound of a bell, proclaiming 
a new dispensation in the political affairs of mankind, declaring 
that all men are created equal, and that all alike are possessed of 
certain unalienable rights, among which are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

Equality of birth. And the nations of the world were then 
founded upon the doctrine of an assumed inequality of birth. 
Unalienable rights. When in all the earth there was scarce a place 
where the rights of any man, no matter how sacred, or how natu- 
rally inviolable, were not subject to cancelation at the whim or 
caprice of the autocrat who ruled the land. The more we con- 
sider the condition of the times, the more we are lost in wonder and 
admiration for those great men who dared to be pioneers in politi- 
cal thought, who had the courage to challenge the power of a 
tyrant king. 

And we all know what followed, 7 years of devastating war; 7 
years of battle, of privation, of suffering, of death; 7 years, on 
each day of which the leaders and a host of men unknown to 
fame reiterated their belief in the doctrine of certain unalienable 
rights of men, their devotion to the cause of freedom and of justice, 
in order that they, and that we, their children, and that our cnil- 
dren’s children may have life not subject to the will of any despot, 
and may enjoy that life in glory and the sunshine of true liberty. 

This is indeed a day of peace, but it is the peace of a man who 
has beaten his fiercest enemy; the peace of one who has overccme 
his worst temptation and who is calm and confident in the victory 
that alone makes peace worth having. This is indeed a day of 
peace, but the peace is not of defeat or of compromise, ‘but of 
victory; and a peace not alone of victory, but what is far more 
important, of justice. 

On this day, above all others, we would do well to recall to mind 
the aims and ideals which were proclaimed at Philadelphia on July 
4, 1776, and for which so many have since fought and died. We 
should here and now, to use the words of the immortal Lincoln, 
take renewed devotion to the cause for which they then stood ready 
to give their last full measure of devotion, the cause of freedom 
and justice. 

Freedom and justice. The words are so often on the lips of men 
that we fail to realize their import. Freedom. What is it? Any 
dictionary can give us the definition. But the freedom we value 
is an ordered freedom, an intelligent freedom, a freedom under 
which all may enjoy life and attain the greatest possible measure 
of happiness without any restraints except those which bind each 
person as a member of society, and without any limitations of 
action or conduct except such as are necessarily imposed upon each 
individual in order that every other person may enjoy a like meas- 
ure of freedom. But this freedom does not mean unchecked license, 
and our devotion to the ideal of freedom ought not lead us to 
support those who under the protection of the flag of our Nation 
and the freedom for which it stands seek to tear it down and to 
Substitute for it some other flag, red or black, the emblems, as we 
know by the terrible examples before our very eyes, of disorder and 
persecution, of terror and assassination, and of such tyranny and 
oppression as to shock the minds of civilized men. 

And today we should realize that the freedom which we value 
will not sustain itself; that it requires and demands unremitting 
watchfulness, and more. Someone has said that eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty, but that is only half the truth. Eternal 
combat is the price of liberty. Our liberty was conceived in baitie, 
born in battle, preserved in battle; and it must ever live by battle; 
and whenever the people of this land are unwilling to spend the 
last bit of their substance or to shed the last drop of their blood in 
the cause of their freedom, then that freedom, which is so justly our 
Proudest boast, will have been doomed to death and oblivion, and 
this Nation, like many another, will be merely the memory of a 
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blasted hope, a shattered ideal, a noble ambition for the happiness 
of mankind which has failed of its purpose and its promise. 

We may rightly think of that freedom not as a cold, dead insen- 
sate thing, but as warm, living, almost incarnate, full of vigor and 
life and vitality; and because it is alive, and in obedience to the 
very laws of life, fighting—fighting always that it may live and live 
only by its power to defeat its enemies. 

The freedom of the Nation is constantly assailed both from within 
and from without. From within by those who enjoy the blessings 
of that freedom, but like detestable parasites seek to destroy that 
which gives them life and makes their existence worth while; who 
clamor loudly for civil liberty for themselves in order that when 
they attain power they may kill all liberty; and from without by 
those who mock at and deride the very idea of liberty and believe, 
with Napoleon, that God is on the side of the heaviest cannon. 
This day will have failed of its lesson and its meaning if we do not 
here and now resolve to be eternally vigilant and to eternally do 
battle with all of the dark and malign forces which openly or 
covertly assail our freedom. 

Nor should we be so unintelligently selfish as we think of our- 
selves alone. By the highest laws of morality, as well as by the 
rules of enlightened self-interest, we should give fair and sympa- 
thetic consideration to the welfare and aspirations for liberty of 
others. In modern times every part of the civilized world has its 
impact, social and political and economic, upon every other part. 
Common sense suggests that we occasionally look beyond the 
boundaries of our own village, or city, or State, or Nation, and 
there, perhaps, to our advantage and enrichment, we may find in 
other peoples or in other lands something worthy of our admiration 
or charity or pity, or something so horrible that we shall be more 
than ever determined to prevent a similar condition from arising 
in our own land to curse us with its evil. 

And then, justice! What is justice? 

As we all know, justice, in its universal sense, means rendering 
to everyone his due. It is in the nature of a great and general 
law which we are bound in honor and in conscience to observe—to 
render to everyone his due. It is not sufficient to establish political 
freedom and rest there, at the same time permitting economic 
servitude, for the latter is an offense against justice. The justice 
required is not merely the enforcement of the statute law, for 
that is a small, almost infinitesimal, part of it. Justice demands 
that we act in accord with its exact definition to render to everyone 
his due. It is a great command, of reason as well as of conscience, 
which we should feel as keenly and hear as clearly as though the 
voice of the eternal God Himself spoke it to us. That command 
says to each of us today, “Render to everyone his due, whether his 
skin be black, brown, yellow, or white, and whatever be his class, 
creed, or circumstance. Be just!” And as we obey that divine voice, 
we may confidently hope to be blessed with the peace that passeth 
understanding; and if we long disobey it, then just as surely as 
did the tyrants and the unjust of ancient times, just so surely 
shall we, too, tumble down into the dust. 

The fundamental principles of justice appeal to us with particular 
force today. Partly by reason of a deep and burning sense of 
economic injustice accompanied by economic insecurity existing 
among a substantial number of our citizens, and partly by reason 
of the naked lust for power of some of the leaders, clamorous and 
insistent voices are heard around us and among us, demanding the 
abandonment of our traditional principles of liberty; demanding, in 
effect, under one guise or another, the creation of an all-powerful 
or totalitarian state, wherein man would no longer be recognized 
as possessing any inalienable rights. These attacks upon our form 
of government, and upon its ideals of human liberty, take two 
particular modes, bitterly hostile to each other, and yet identical 
in operation and ultimate effect; one of them is generally called 
Fascist and the other Communist. 

Both fascism and communism are enemies of human liberty; one 
open and avowed, the other secret and insidious and cunning, 
always boring from within. Fascism presents an ugly and brazen 
challenge to the very concept of individual freedom. Communism 
has a different and more deadly approach, seeking first to seduce 
and then to strangle liberty. It is difficult to say which is the more 
repulsive to those who love liberty, to those who revere the prin- 
ciples of the Declaration of Independence; but communism works 
by concealment of its aims, works by indirection, by subterfuge, 
and by outright falsehood, and may, therefore, be more immediately 
dangerous. Both are depressing examples of the slave mentality, 
which would, if it could, create another slave state. 

But aside from the leaders, who are generally barren-minded en- 
thusiasts, or ruthless and greedy for power, the followers of those 
alien and slavish beliefs are mostly those unfortunates who feel 
themselves oppressed. and many of whom are actually oppressed by 
the injustice of the world, and who have thus lost confidence in 
democratic principles and processes, and in the ideal of liberty, and 
so follow blindly the leaders who promise all things to their adher- 
ents, promise the “kingdoms of the world and the glory thereof,” 
and ask in return one thing only—absolute and complete submis- 
sion and obedience, involving the surrender of all liberty. The 
conclusion seems inescapable that if fascism with its variant of 
nazi-ism, or communism, shall ever prevail among us it will be be- 
cause we have failed to promote and maintain justice, and thus 
men have become desperate. 

How necessary, then, if we are to Keep the political faith of our 
fathers, that we should remove so far as is humanly possible every 
last vestige of injustice, economic or otherwise, and thus preserve 
our heritage and prove once more that only in liberty can man truly 
and reasonably engage in the “pursuit of happiness.” 
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Nor should this day pass without a prayerful thought for those 
who made the last great sacrifice that this Nation might become 
and remain free—the dear, the gallant dead. We do not honor 
them because they are dead. No; they hold high place in our 
thoughts, and they are deserving of our eternal gratitude, because 
they fought for a great, a noble belief and ideal, and because they 
had the courage to die for it. After all, humanly speaking, cour- 
age is among the grandest of the things of life, for nothing that is 
worth while can long survive without it. The value of courage as a 
motive of the most admirable human conduct is touchingly ex- 
pressed in verse that was, I believe, written during the World War, 
in which a mother is made to speak of her dead son. I quote: 


“And so I did not cease to build about my splendid boy 

Great towers of prayer, that he might fight with courage high; 
And that, if need be, he might bravely die. 

I prayed that he might fight, if die he must, 

Matched man to man, with hope in every thrust; 

That in his last encounter he should meet 

A man who fought with grave and gallant grace, 

And as the blows fell, in the other’s face 

Be written admiration, so the last defeat 

Would not taste bitter from a foe so brave. 

This boon I could not help but crave— 

Such foolish dreams a mother’s thoughts employ— 
Surrounded he, a dozen to my boy! 

And yet I know, I who love courage so, 

That when through the dawn their dim shapes were described, 
Thank God, he fought them all, and, fighting, died.” 


That is what this day means to us. That is what that dear flag 
symbolizes and typifies: courage and honor; all of our highest and 
best hopes and aspirations; all of our finest spiritual strivings and 
endeavors; a union of more than one hundred millions of people, 
from all the regions of the earth, bound indissolubly into a so- 
ciety where the welfare of one is universally held to be the wel- 
fare of all; where if one member suffers, all cthers suffer in unison; 
where if one is injured or oppressed, all others will spring to arms 
for his defense; where freedom reigns, and where justice, the jus- 
tice of the eternal God, must and shall be made to prevail. 

For such a cause, for such a country, for such a faith, for such a 
flag, we are no longer startled or amazed at the heroism of Ameri- 
ca’s sons at the Belleau Wood or at Chateau-Thierry, at St. Mihiel, 
and in the dark stretches of the Argonne Forest. But we take it 
as a matter of course; as the natural and normal conduct of men 
who in their lives gave that flag devotion, and who embattled, 
wounded, dying, on the torn fields of France and of Flanders, ful- 
filled its promise, sustained its tradition, and added to its im- 
perishable glory. 


A United Party or a Minority Party 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 27, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT H. JACKSON AT TOPEKA, KANS., 
FEBRUARY 22, 1939 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an address delivered by Solicitor 
General Robert H. Jackson at the annual State banquet of 
the Democrats of Kansas on Wednesday, February 22, 1939, 
at the Masonic Temple in Topeka, Kans. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


George Washington won the first great struggle for a better life 
on this continent because he stubbornly kept the faith through a 
bitter winter at Valley Forge. Desertions from his cause when the 
fighting became hard, conspiracies against his leadership, loss of 
many who had supported and encouraged him at the beginning 
of the struggle, and some downright disloyalty from those he had 
helped, failed at Valley Forge to shake the character of the first 
great American. And from that day to this no great leader of the 
people has led them in a fight for better government without 
having to face a Valley Forge. 

What a perfect day to face frankly the situation of the Demo- 
cratic Party—now camped at its Valley Forge—and to rally for 
victory in 1940—a victory that can be won, and can only be won, 
by keeping true to our principles and loyal to the greatest leader 
of our time. 

I am here to talk politics—just plain party politics—as one 
Democrat to another. I claim no right to speak as a politician, 
nor because of holding a political position, for my position with 
the administration is not a political one. It is purely professional. 
Since I have had no part in the making of appointments and 
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little in the making of policy, I can observe conditions with as 
much detachment as any member of our party. 

My right to discuss the Democratic Party, critically if I choose, 
is based on a personal and family loyalty which since the Demo- 
cratic Party was founded has never failed to support its ticket. 
Humble, loyal followers, such as these, are the backbone of our 
party. We kept it alive when we were called “Copperheads” for 
doing so. We kept it alive when we were called ‘“Populists.” And, 
whatever its present plight, we are, and will remain Democrats. 

There have been and are millions of such Democrats, but never 
enough of them to carry a national election with their own votes. 
Our own strength is sufficient to keep the party from being wiped 
off the map, but not to give it victory. As the President reminded 
us on Jackson Day, less than half of our people are Democrats. 

This has meant that the Democrats must not only deserve suc- 
cess, but they must convince many disinterested voters that it 
deserves success, in order to win it. The Republican Party, since 
the Civil War, has usually had enough strength of its own to win 
elections whether it deserved them or not. This strength enabled 
Republicans to ride through eras of administrative incompetence 
and even of downright corruption which the country would never 
stand for from Democrats. 

I know there are many who scorn party loyalties. But the party 
system in my judgment has had a great part in making our Amer- 
ican democracy work. Only through the machinery of a party has 
American leadership ever made itself effective. The alternative to 
our two-party system is the shifting combination of small blocs, 
class or sectional representatives, and pressure groups. Ably and 
responsibly led, our political parties give more stable, more com- 
petent and less corrupt government that these bargaining groups 
could give. . 

The chief merit of our American political party system is that 
it can furnish the cohesion and the motive for cooperation between 
an executive and his departments on the one hand and the party 
majority in the legislative branches on the other, and thus out of 
the multitude of minds produce a party attitude and responsibility 
on public questions. And if party loyalty will not knit officials 
into a unified administration, it would be pretty difficult to find 
any hopeful basis for one in our system. 

Any party in power under our constitutional plan has one 
leader, chosen by and responsible to the whole people. That is 
the President. Only the Executive is elected by the Nation as a 
whole, or has a national constituency or a responsibility to all 
citizens and sections of the Nation. The President has every citizen 
of the United States as a constituent, but every Senator or Repre- 
sentative is primarily a representative of a section, however much 
he may desire to take a national view. 

Unless the Democratic Party is willing to accept a national 
leadership from the President, it can at best have only the leader- 
ship of a coalition of local leaders. There is nothing in history to 
lead us to believe that a coalition of local leaders can produce 
either a consistent policy or a harmonious one. 

This is no time to stir animosities or indulge in recriminations. 
I will not discuss personalities or try to settle political arguments 
as to who has sinned and who has been sinned against, and whether 
there are or are not real individual grievances. From the point of 
view of the party Democrat and from the effect it has on our party 
prospects, it probably doesn’t much matter. 

Our party includes men of strong convictions and diverse views, 
interests, and experiences. If we are to split, there will be high 
intelligence and character on both sides. But we are hardly doing 
ourselves justice if we split over the kind of issues that seem 
to be causing most of the trouble. It would be idle to deny that 
certain great problems of foreign and domestic policy are not being 
adequately and temperately dealt with, and that the time is grow- 
ing late and the country is growing weary. It would be equally 
idle to deny that disputes within our own party are largely respon- 
sible, and that many of these time-wasting fights are over issues 
that, whatever their merits, are of secondary importance, both to 
the country and even to those involved. 

I know of few times in the history of this country when the 
public has been more anxious about great problems and less 
patient with quarrels over petty ones. Whether we turn to inter- 
national affairs and behold a world aflame or whether we turn to 
domestic affairs and behold our unsolved problems of unemploy- 
ment and relief and lagging private industry, the need of the hour 
and the search of the hour is for big men. We could, of course, 
justly answer, What of the Republicans? But it is our record, not 
theirs, that will be up for examination. It is our party that has 
the responsibility, and it is cur party that has the opportunity. 

The greatest danger to the Democratic Party today is in a grow- 
ing public suspicion that its leaders have beccme so divided and 
distracted with personal and local politics that it does not have 
capacity to agree on policies to run the Government. And also, 
whether its professions of interest in the problems of the people 
are the real convictions of the ccntrolling elements of the party, or 
only invoked for election purposes. So far as it affects our pros- 
pects in the next election, it doesn’t make any great difference 
whether these things are really truce, if the people come to think 
they are true. The important thing is whether, within the remain- 
ing time of this session of Congress, the conditions of our success 
in 1940 can be established. If they cannot, we may remember 1940 
as a companion year with 1920—a year of disaster—scelf-inflicted 
disaster. 

Then, too, the suspicion is growing that the promise of a liberal 
administration represents true convictions only of the President 
and a small group, and that it does not represent the attitude of 
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the party as a whole. There are controversies over the meaning of 
liberal and conservative. Tonight I am not interested in the dis- 
putations of the intelligentsia on these abstractions. What I mean 
by liberal administration is the kind we all joined in 1936 in mak- 
ing the people think they would get from us—and there is no need 
to quibble about that. 

The President’s effort to deliver on this party promise is fully 
in keeping not only with the most honorable Democratic tradition 
put also in keeping with the only policy on which the party has 
been able to win a victory since the Civil War. In my lifetime I 
have seen only two victorious national leaders from our party. 
The principles, the friends, and the enemies of the New Deal bear 
striking resemblance to those of President Wilson’s “new freedom.” 
I was nourished on the liberal Democratic tradition of Wilson, and 
it is too late for me to turn back. 

Since the Civil War our only party victories have been won by 
Grover Cleveland, Woodrow Wilson, and Franklin D. Roosevelt. We 
have almost forgotten that Cleveland ran for President as a liberal 
and as a reformer. He was attacked as the “enemy of business” be- 
cause he assailed the tariff, and he responded by denouncing “the 
communism of great wealth.” Only in the later days, when the 
silver struggle emerged and our party faced defeat, did Cleveland 
become known as a conservative. And Woodrow Wilson, who fought 
for many reforms, including the Federal Trade Commission Act and 
the Federal Reserve Act, was denounced as a reformer, as an enemy 
of business, and with all of those epithets which are so common 
in our own day. 

No person who reads the political record of the last half century 
can fail to see that the people turn to the Democrats whenever 
they are in a mood for liberal government, and that they turn to 
the Republicans when they are in the mood for reactionary gov- 
ernment. This is based on a sound instinct. 

From its foundation by Jefferson and Jackson the Democratic 
Party has been committed to a philosophy of political liberalism 
and of regard for the common man. Moreover, its following in your 
State and my State, ani. in many other States, is such that it must 
adhere to a policy of liberalism if it is to succeed. Its following is 
among the common people, now well aware of their political power 
and unwilling to be ignored. 

And we should take to heart no less the plain lesson that when 
the people are in the mood for reactionary government they never 
stop with “conservative” Democrats. They turn clear over to the 
Republican Party. Its record, its leadership, and its financial 
backing give a guaranty that it will deliver reactionary government. 

There are those who cite the Gallup poll which tells us that the 
electorate—Democrats included—are becoming more conservative. 
If we could have sampled it then, doubtless we would have found 
the same movement of sentiment in the days before we nominated 
Alton B. Parker, James M. Cox, or John W. Davis. But did the 
relative conservatism of these estimable individuals catch these 
conservatives? Studies may prove that it will be more difficult 
the next time to win with our principles, but it hardly needs to be 
proved that we cannot win without them. No set of figures has 
yet proved that the Democrats can win by stealing the Republican 
position and trying to out-Republican the Republicans. 

The plain lesson of history is that when the country wants 
reaction it will take it from Republicans who are experts in re- 
actionism, and when it wants liberalism, and only then, will it 
turn to the Democrats. The Democratic Party will either be a 
liberal party or a minority party. If Democrats join Republicans 
in helping turn the people against the New Deal, they will find 
that they have also turned them against the Democratic Party and 
are authors of a ruin in which they will have to share. 

I have so far put the discussion on the rather low level of party 
expediency. I know there are those to whom that argument does 
not appeal. Our love of the old party—a sort of foolish love per- 
haps—is not bred in their bone. They welcome a so-called realine- 
ment. Some want the party to be completely liberal; others want 
it to be completely conservative. Liberal or conservative, they rec- 
ognize that a realinement may mean defeat in 1940. But they be- 
lieve that even defeat may leave a silver lining. For, in their view, 
defeat may chasten the party and cleanse it of those who cling to 
the party only for the power and patronage the party gives them. 
So far as I am personally concerned, I know of few who could be 
kicked out of Washington with better advantage to themselves than 
I. If I were a dependent on party favor, I would not make this 
speech. And under some circumstances, I might welcome the show- 
down between power and principle. 

But there is a country as well as a party whose welfare is our 
trust. There are risks to the Nation involved which we do not dare 
invite. In these times, if we begin wrecking a governing group, as 
our party is today, we do not know where the wrecking will end. 

We know that there is no cohesive, intelligent, or harmonious 
policy possible from the Republican Party. It talks of a balanced 
Budget but flirts with the Townsend plan. Its leaders agree upon 
nothing except opposition to the Democrats. It has no recognized 
leadership and none can tell who would be most influential in its 
counsels. While its most recent candidate, Mr. Landon, has, with- 
out recanting his disagreement on many points, cooperated in the 
President’s foreign policy, its most recent President assails every 
policy with the undiscriminating rancor of a man who bungled his 
Own opportunity. Being in power centers public attention on our 
differences. Nothing but their being out of power conceals even 
deeper and more bitter division among the Republicans. 

But these are times when the whole structure and philosophy 
of democratic government is under question, when free govern- 
ment is undermined by Communists on the left and overwhelmed 
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by Fascists on the right. If in the presence of this our own 
party fails, there is no ground for believing the Republicans can 
succeed. And if both are failing, what then? 

The responsiblities upon men in public life today are not ordi- 

responsibilities. Our comforts, prides, and ambitions must 
yield to the overwhelming necessity that public confidence in 
democratic government be maintained and that our unsolved 
problems do not vanquish us. 

In a world unsettled by restless and hateful movements of 
nation against nation, class against class, and race against race, 
it is no easy matter to keep our poise and hold to ways that 
will lead to peace. In the presence of lagging business and wide- 
spread unemployment, our little quarrels may well spread to affect 
industrial peace and social stability. 

We cannot become conservatives and strive for maintenance of 
the status quo. That philosophy had some basis when status quo 
itself was reasonably satisfactory. Status quo can’t stay with us 
now. To stop swimming is to sink. 

Our duty is to apply ourselves without reservation to getting our 
economic life onto sound foundation and keeping alive faith in 
the power of free men to solve their problems by the democratic 
process. 

And that duty begins now, fellow Democrats. Our problem is 
not what to do about a third term; it is what to do about this sec- 
ond term. Our real time of trial is not 1940; it is now. It is today 
that the record is being made that will decide our tomorrows. 

As Democrats you and I have a right to expect our party, now 
that its responsibilities and dangers are becoming apparent, to 
meet both. Of course, we must get together. But it will do no 
good to get together on the wrong things. We must get together 
on the right things. 

A Nation-wide rank and file has chosen the leadership of the 
President. He could not, if he would, abdicate it to a few or to 
many, none of whom have a Nation-wide constituency. He has 
led in the best tradition of our party. If we win in 1940, it will 
be upon the record and under the momentum of the leadership 
he has given us. 

Of all Democrats of this time he is safely anchored in history, 
where party strife and personal ill will can do him no harm. It 
is rather for our people and our party and those who come after 
us that we should renew our faith in liberal democratic gov- 
ernment and go forward to a new day, guided by the lessons we 
have learned at the feet of the most inspiring and courageous 
leader given to any people in our day—Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
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ADDRESS BY O. L. BROWNLEE AT PIERRE, S. DAK., FEBRUARY 
16, 1939 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an address delivered by Mr. O. L. 
Brownlee, chief editorial writer of the Sioux City Tribune, 
Sioux City, Iowa, on the occasion of the South Dakota legis- 
lative dinner given at Pierre, S. Dak., February 16, 1939. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


It is impossible for an intelligent person to view the situation of 
the United States today without experiencing a sense of misgiving 
concerning the future of this country. 

Prices are down. Industry is stagnant. Unemployment is gen- 
eral. Business enterprise, especially in the Middle West, is drying 
up. Mass poverty, like creeping paralysis, is spreading throughout 
the economic body. 

Bank deposits turned over barely 13 times in 1938, whereas in 
normal years, such as 1926, they turn over about 20 times. In the 
boom year 1929 they actually turned over 27 times. 

Transactions in stocks in 1938 hit a new low since 1924, and the 
sale of bonds last year was the smallest in volume since 1917. 

The flow of money has dwindled to a mere trickle which is largely 
inducted by the drip, drip, drip and the drop, drop, drop of public 
funds flowing in and out of a hypothetical pump that refuses to 
prime because there is no spring at the bottom of the well. 

Six years ago this month we had 10,000,000 or more unemployed; 
and we still have 10,000,000 or more unemployed. 

We have tried everything, it seems, except the right thing. We 
have put grandpa and grandma on the pension rolls and we have 
sent junior to the C. C. C., sponsored art schools for dishwashers, 
and theater projects for truck drivers. We have piddled with 
W. P. A, P. W. A, C. W. A and fiddled with AAA. A, FL. EL. RA, 
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N. R. A., and a whole host of other alphabetical innovations—but 
it is all in vain. 

In addition to the billlons we have squandered on these enter- 
prises we have been compelled to spend an additional $461,000,000 
for food and clothing which we have distributed free to keep to- 
gether the souls and bodies of the hapless victims of depression 
and recession and our own economic and political ineptitude. 


TOWARD A LOW COMMON STANDARD 


It is self-evident to any thinking person that the United States 
cannot continue indefinitely the course it is now pursuing. We 
are consuming our substance, mortgeging our future, and gradu- 
ally—and inevitably—W. P. A. is coming to set a common standard 
for all of us unless we shall be able to arrest the tide that now is 
running so swiftly against us. 

I think that the Republican Party of South Dakota in conven- 
tion in this city of Pierre last June 27, adequately voiced the 
thoughts of intelligent Christian Americans everywhere and gave 
that expression the proper place in their platform, the first para- 
graph of which reads: 

“We call upon Almighty God to witness the distress of this Na- 
tion. We invoke His inspiration and guidance in this our coun- 
try’s hour of peril.” 

I think that you will be interested in knowing that, insofar as 
I have been able to discover, never before had the platform of any 
major political party made any reference to the Deity. I think 
that it was about time that one did—don’t you? 

Economic leadership has failed us. Business, which we had made 
our god, is unable to point the way out. Political leadership has 
proved itself unequal to the challenge of the times, 

What is wrong? What must be done? To whom shall we look 
for leadership? Those questions are on the lips of every thinking 
person in this harassed land today. 

The same God who created us endowed us with an abundance 
of natural resources of every kind. We still have them—the soil, 
the minerals, the timber, climate, rainfall, and sunshine. Our 
great transportation and merchandising systems are intact. We 
have at our command the greatest pool of money and credit any 
race or nation has ever known. 

Our culture has produced more creative and inventive genius 
than has that of an, other civilization. No other people ever 
amassed such a store of technical knowledge. These are the flowers 
of freedom and liberty in the American tradition which, if prop- 
erly used, would further enrich our lives. 

But, in the haste and rush—and, yes, the greed—incident to super- 
imposing a great industrial civilization upon the foundation of an 
agrarian culture—we did it within the span of a third of a cen- 
tury—we lost sight of some of the fundamental things. 

WHERE THE VERITIES PREVAIL 


And the place to rediscover and to restate these eternal funda- 
mentals of which I speak is out here in this part of America—at 
the grass roots, so to speak. 

They are not to be found among the lofty spires that limn the 
skyline of New York nor seemingly can they be correctly reex- 
pressed above the discord of the Babylon that is Washington where 
men “speak with many tongues.” 

May it please you to know, ladies and gentlemen, it is my humble 
cpinion that you people of South Dakota, a State whose people 
still cherish vivid memories of the hardships of pioneer life, have 
rediscovered and restated these eternal verities with greater force 
and clarity than they have been expressed by the members of any 
other group. 

Let me refer again to the Republican State platform of 1938. 
At the bottom of page 2 of that historic document, there appears 
this declaration: 

“We recognize as a fundamental economic fact that the con- 
tinued prosperity of this Nation and the welfare cf its people begin 
with the production and sale of the products of nature—the an- 
nual yield of the farms, forests, mines, and other products of the 
ground. 

“We recognize that the sale of such new wealth products must 
supply enough money each year so that, when it is translated into 
cther forms of wealth through the channels of manufacture, trans- 
portation, and commerce it will amount to a sum sufficient to 
operate this Nation as a solvent business institution.” 

There you have stated the broad principles clearly, concisely, and 
accurately. Volumes could be written that would say no more; in 
fact I have read volumes that said considerably less. 

Our problem is to bring sufficient money into circulation through 
the sale of the products of new wealth and keep it circulating in 
sufficient volume and with sufficient velocity to yield prosperity. 

Now, there are just three ways by which money can be called 
into existence or brought into circulation; namely, by producing 
and selling something; by issue under constitutional authority; by 
borrowing. 

Money of issue actually represents nothing but an instrument 
of social convenience. That is its true purpose. Borrowing re- 
quires dipping into savings or pledging future earnings. Only the 
1cney that we bring into circulation through preduction con- 
ibutes to sound economic and social progress. That is funda- 
mental. 














TWO KINDS OF INCOME 
The money which we bring into circulation represents income 
and income is of two kinds—primary income and collective or 


national income. 
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Primary income consists of the money realized from the sale of 
the materials of new wealth, the products of the ground, the crops, 
the minerals, the timber, etc. 

Collective or national income consists of the combined earnings 
of all our people from whatever source—the sale of raw materials, 
wages, profits, interest, etc. And I mean gross, not net, income. 

The amount of the primary income depends upon two factors, 
to wit, the number of units of new wealth produced and the price 
per unit realized from their sale. 

Research conducted by the Raw Materials National Council, of 
which I have the honor of being director of research, proves con- 
clusively that there is a definite and continuous relationship be- 
tween primary income, factory pay rolls, and national income. 

Since agricultural demand largely determines the market for 
other raw materials, it is only necessary, for purposes of practical 
calculation, to express the relationship between agricultural in- 
come, factory pay rolls, and national income. 

And that relationship is, with only slight variations from year 
to year, 1:1:7. In other words, $1 of farm income yields $1 of 
factory pay rolls and $7 of national income. 

I wish that I had the time to go into that more fully and to 
show you charts and graphs which substantiate these conclu- 
sions.. Suffice it to say that nobody has yet been able to dispute 
them and in recent weeks they have been substantially confirmed 
—— Louis H. Bean, Department of Agriculture economist, and 
others. 

Let me give you just one example of how this equation works 
out in actual practice. In 1928, according to the Agricultural 
Yearbcok for 1935, the total production of all grains—wheat, corn, 
oats, rye, barley, and flax—amounted to 5,330,000,000 bushels. The 
1932 yield of the same grains—the year of the great mythical sur- 
ee 5,253,000,000 bushels, about 1 percent under the 1928 
yield. 

Yet in 1928 farm income was approximately $11,741,000,000 and 
national income was approximately $82,717,000,000, while in 1932, 
with a smaller yield and 4,000,000 more people to consume it, 
farm income was approximately $5,330,000,000 and national income 
was approximately $37,317,000,000—a net deficiency of about 
$43 ,000,000,000. 

We produced an adequate number of units of new wealth in 
a years, but in 1932 we did not receive an adequate price for 
them. 

AT THE BOTTOM OF THE TROUBLE 


And that is what is at the bottom of all the trouble. The new 
wealth that we are producing is not yielding enough money— 
it is not bringing enough moncy into circulation—to enable us to 
buy what we can produce in the way of both raw materials and 
manufactured goods and thereby operate the Nation as a solvent 
business institution. 

That explains depression. We are accustomed to thinking of the 
cost of depression in terms of the $20,000,000,000 Treasury deficit 
incurred since 1933. Actually, however, in terms of national 
income lost, we have lost more than $235,000,000,000, as revealed 
by comparing the gross income of the 8 predepression years and 
the 8 pact years. 

What are we going to do about it? How shall we proceed to 
obtain an adequate price for the new wealth that we produce? 
Let’s turn again to the South Dakota Republican platform of 1933, 
of which section 3, subsection 3, reads: 

“That on all imports of competitive and substitute raw materials 
of new wealth—the basic and strategic products of the ground— 
there should be levied duties or fees equal to the difference between 
the actual landed cost of such products and the American parity 
price cf the domestic products which they would displace, plus 
freight to the nearest rate-basing point, to preserve the competitive 
position of American producers in supplying the American coastal 
markets.” 

That platform also calls for the creation of adequate reserves 
of basic food crops from surpluses when they occur, adequate 
credits, disposal of excess stocks of farm crops, new industries to 
consume large quantities of farm crops for nonfood and nonfabric 
purposes, and means to develop mineral deposits and othcr basic 
products which would create employment for men and capital. 

I say to you that not only has South Dakota correctly diagnosed 
the national ailment, South Dakota has prescribed the cure. 

Neither South Dakota nor any of the Middle Western States can 
capture and hold their proper place in the economic sun until the 
power of the coastal industrial interests to control the prices of 
raw materials has been destroyed. 

It is a diabolical thing, this monopoly over the pricing of the 
raw materials of a nation. Those who exercise it hold the power 
of life and death over vast industries like the agricultural, mining, 
and forestry industries. 

They have decreed high and ever higher tariffs for their favored 
enterprises and low and ineffective tariffs or even free trade for 
all raw materials. 

Working through both major political parties, they have manip- 
ulated tariffs and price controls in a manner that has created 
disproportions in the exchange value of raw materials and fin- 
ished goods under which we of the Middle West cannot survive. 

AN ECONOMIC DICTATOR 

All that they had achieved for themselves under the Smoot- 
Hawley and other tariff measures has been perpetuated, improved 
upon, and refined by the very good friend of those interests, Cordell 
Hull, who by virtue of the surrender by Congress of its treaty- 
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making powers made him an economic dictator in fact and, in my 
humble opinion, America’s economic public enemy No. 1. 

By reason of the controls which this international trading bund 
maintains over prices and policies they have contrived to let into 
the United States an ever-increasing volume of raw materials, both 
competitive and substitute, which last year displaced the normal 
production irom more than 85,000,000 acres of United States farm 
lands. 

Our fiax industry has been virtually destroyed. Tapioca and 
casava from the East Indies now displace the yield of 529,000 acres 
of American corn in the manufacture of starch. We import 73 
percent of our sugar, paying a premium of millions annually on 
Cuban sugar, which is an indirect subsidy to the Chase National, 
City National, and Stone-Hayden Banks of New York and the 
Shawmut National Bank, of Boston. 

Last year we admitted nearly 3,000,000,000 pounds of jungle fats 
and oils, which displaced the equivalent of lard, cottonseed oil, 
soybean, and other oils, and enough jute to displace 500,000 bales 
of American cotton. 

TRADING AIR AND SUNSHINE 


Now, these products represent nothing but the result obtained 
from the chemical transformation of sunshine, air, and moisture. 
They are the products of plant life. And plant life consists of 
about 98 percent air and moisture and about 2 percent of organic 
matter, principally silicon dioxide—plain sand to you and me. 

Why should we trade South Dakota air and sunshine for Philip- 
pine, Cuban, and jungle sunshine and air? 

I’m reminded of what my good friend Billy Hale, of the Dow 
Chemical Co., one of the Nation’s outstanding scientists, once said 
about that. He was berating the politicians and industrialists for 
perpetuating such commercial fallacies. At the climax of his 
speech, swept by a burst of anger, Bill raised his clenched fists 
above his head and fairly shouted: “Why in hell can’t they see 
that!” 

They can and do see it all right, but they are not guided by 
motives of sound national economy—only by the dictates of their 
own greed and self-interest. To bl.wes with the American miner 
and the American farmer so long as they can squeeze an extra 
penny out of their product. 

Fools. They know not what they do. They are destroying the 
foundation upon which they have built their flimsy industrial 
house of cards and it will tumble down upon the ruins of our 
raw-materials producing industries when they have destroyed them. 

Let me give you an example in point of how this policy affects 
South Dakota. 

This legislature a few days ago passed a resolution petitioning 
Congress to order an investigation of South Dakota’s manganese 
resources. 

Now, it happens that I know considerable about these deposits. 
And I know that Washington knows all about them, right down 
to the last test hole that has been sunk and the last pound of 
available product. The Bureau of Mines has all that information 
and, moreover, has contributed much to research whereby it has 
been made possible to work low-grade ore, such as the Chamber- 
lain deposit. 

ORES WORTH BILLIONS 

That Chamberlain deposit, ladies and gentlemen, contains about 
500,000,000 tons of manganiferous-bearing ore. This half billion 
tons of conglomerate contains about 100,000,000 tons of man- 
ganese, sufficient to deoxidize for steel purposes every known ton 
of iron ore reserves in the United States; it contains, in addition, 
about 100,000,000 tons of high-grade iron ore, about 100,000,000 
tons of recoverable building lime, thousands of tons of cobalt and 
magnesium and other valuable materials, not to mention the 
100,000,000 tons of dry ice that could be manufactured from the 
carbon dioxide that would be released in processing these ores. I 
believe I am correct in saying that about 1,700 pounds out of each 
ton of that deposit has commercial value. 

I think I do not exaggerate in estimating that the Chamberlain 
deposit would yield upward of $5,000,000,000 worth of new wealth. 
I have been told by competent engineers that the working of this 
deposit and the chemical industries that would grow up around it 
would support a population of 250,000 souls. 

But it is not possible to develop this treasure and pay an Amer- 
ican wage. The domestic industry is in competition with the 
peon labor of Brazil, India, and South Africa and the impounded 
labor of “liquidated” Russian kulaks. 

The Hawley-Smoot bill put a 1 cent per pound duty on man- 
ganese, but the steel industry dropped to 15 percent of its capacity 
before the American mines could get going, and then Hull came 
along and cut the duty in two. He did that in the treaty with 
Brazil, which is not and never was the principal source of supply, 
but under the unconditional most-favored-nation clause benefits 
of the reduction were extended to Russia, Asia, and the African 
Gold Coast. He closed established mines with a capacity of 200,000 
tens yearly and stopped all development. 

Today 4,000 miles of open sea lanes stand between the great 
American steel mills and their principal source of manganese 
supply. Do you understand now why we need a bigger navy? 

We need it, among other reasons, to enforce the boycott against 
American manganese by the United States Steel and the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporations so they can continue to exchange manufactured 
steel for raw materials and makes a profit coming and going. 


STEEL TARIFFS HIGHER 
It requires 14 pounds of manganese to make a ton of steel. To 


, restore the duty on manganese to 1 cent a pound would add 7 cents 
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to the cost of a ton of steel. But the steel industry will not absorb 
that infinitesmal item of cost, though since 1928 their tariffs have 
climbed from $8.14 per ton to $14.47 per ton, and last year they 
bilked the American people out of $731,000,000 in the form of 
tariff “pap,” and in the past 15 years, according to a record com- 
piled by former Senator Tasker L. Oddie, of Nevada, and recently 
brought down to date by Congressman ANDREW J. May, chairman 
of the House Committee on Military Affairs, they have “rooked” the 
American public out of $8,408,901,511. 

Why, ladies and gentlemen, the total investment of the 21 major 
companies representing 92 percent of the ingot capacity of the 
Nation, according to Iron Age of April 1, 1938, was only $4,430,- 
884,614. We could buy up, destroy, and replace the whole shooting 
match and amortize it out of the tariff “take” in about 714 years. 

This is just one sample of what the internationalist trading bund 
and the internationalist politicians are doing to the prize suckers 
of all time—the American people. 


AN OBSERVATION ON TREASON 


The name of Benedict Arnold will be forever reviled in the hearts 
and minds of patriotic Americans. Arnold was a petty political 
traitor. But there is such a thing as economic treason, too, and if 
there is an especially hot corner in hell reserved for traitors and 
the perpetrators of treason, I’d hate to be standing in the shoes of 
some American industrialists and politicians. 

I want to tell you another instance. A few months ago “bear 
stories” began to appear in the press about an impending shortage 
of phosphates. Congress named a committee to investigate. South 
Dakota’s own good Congressman, Francis CasE, a man whom I 
greatly respect and admire, served on that committee. 

The committee found that we could export phosphate at the 
present rate of 1,000,000 to 1,300,000 tons per year for the next 
2,000 years without seriously impairing the resources of only two 
States, Florida and Tennessee, and that there still would remain 
300,000 acres of proven reserves in Idaho and 2,500,000 acres of 
unsurveyed reserves. 

Here’s the thing that was behind those “bear stories.” The 
world market annually takes about 4,000,000 tons of phosphate, 
supplied by the United States and British interests. The British 
simply wanted to get us out of the world market so that they could 
have a monopoly—and apparently they found somebody in Wash- 
ington who was willing to help them get us out. 

After completing this investigation, Mr. Case announced he 
would sponsor a resolution in Congress to investigate foreign 
activities in suppressing American enterprise and the extent to 
which they have been aided by persons in the service of the United 
States Government. 

I hope that he goes through with it and that your legislature 
will memorialize Congress to grant his petition and that he may be 
privileged to call up and question certain gentlemen who are con- 
nected with the so-called National Resources Committee, which 
Senator Miter, of Arkansas, said “has set itself up as a general 
staff to superintend practically every Government activity.” I hope 
he may be privileged to question certain members of the Interde- 
partmental Committee of the Federal Government and some others 
who served on a special minerals committee and particularly one 
gentleman who, while serving on it and fighting manganese devel- 
opment, was shown up as having been in the employ of the Steel 
Institute. 

If you’d find another Teapot Dome affair, ladies and gentlemen, 
remove the veil from the whole raw-materials situation, including 
the petroleum industry, and you’ll be shocked if not surprised by 
what you will discover! 

But I must hasten on. I'd like to discuss with you fully South 
Dakota’s sugar and levulose and power alcohol and other possibili- 
ties, your tin, manganese, berylium, tungsten, and other mineral 
assets. But I haven’t the time. 

I want to place before you now something concrete, something 
tangible in the way of a program of action. 


DIAGNOSIS AND REMEDY 


As I said before, South Dakota has diagnosed the national disease 
and prescribed a remedy. It is parity prices, parity tariffs, and, 
of course, parity wages which would result from the adjustment of 
the wage scale to the price level. 

But South Dakota cannot bring these things about by its own 
efforts. 

All of the 40 raw-materials producing States must be brought 
into the picture and united on a common program built on a 
common philosophy of America for Americans and the American 
market for American products. 

On February 8 of this year the House of Representatives of the 
South Dakota General Assembly memorialized your distinguished 
Governor, the Honorable Harlan J. Bushfield, to call a conference of 
Northwestern Governors to consider means to develop and advance 
the power alcohol industry. 

That represents sound procedure and sound economic doctrine, 
because the fuel-alcohol industry alone can be made to solve the 
production and employment problems within 5 years. 

But I am going to suggest that we go a step further than your 
assembly has proposed. I am going to suggest that the scope of 
the assembly’s memorial to Governor Bushfield be expanded to 
authorize him to call a conference of all the Governors of the 40 
principal raw-materials producing States looking to the establish- 
ment of a permanent interlegislative economic council to con- 
duct a survey of the economic resources and possibilities of each 
of the participating States and to devise a legislative program 
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which they would place before the Congress of the United States 
and which they would unanimously support. 

Such a council, supported by a small appropriation by each of 
the participating States, could quickly assemble this material and 
reduce it to the form of a comprehensive legislative proposal or 
proposals. 

It could deal adequately and swiftly with all the known factors— 
tariffs, money and credits, imports and exports, international rela- 
tions, and the application of the known new technologies. 


BACK TO CONSTITUTION 


Such a council could quickly devise a real honest-to-God pro- 
gram of preducticn and use that would shortly put America back 
to work and remake this country into the economic democracy it 
was intended by its founders to be—an economic and political 
aemocracy for Americans—not an international republic nurturing 
a proletarian fringe that is being driven by desperation to embrace 
the subversive “isms” that have been spawned in the mass poverty 
and degradation of war-exhausted Europe and Asia. 

The preamble of the Constitution of the United States reads: 

“We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more 
perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, pro- 
vide for the common defense, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution of the United States.” 

That Constitution, in its very first article, then created the 
Congress of the United States which it empowered to enact legisla- 
tion necessary to achieve its purpose. It created an administrative 
division and a judicial division of government, a perfect system of 
checks and balances. 

But the American Congress, in recent years, has delegated away 
many of the powers vested in it by the Constitution. Among those 
powers which it has surrendered are these: 

“Section 8, subsection 3: To regulate commerce with foreign 
nations and among the several States and with the Indian tribes. 

“Section 8, subsection 5: To coin money, regulate the value 
thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and 
measures.” 

And with this result: We do not today have domestic tranquillity, 
the general welfare is not being promoted, economic justice does 
not prevail, we are not certain that we shall long continue to enjoy 
the blessings of liberty or be able to preserve them for our 
posterity. 

HAS CONGRESS FORFEITED RIGHTS? 

I have wondered at times whether the Congress of the United 
States has not thoughtlessly forfeited its constitutional right to 
legislate for the American people. 

I think that nothing could be more effective in recalling Con- 
gress to a sense of its duties and responsibilities than such an 
organization of representatives of the various States as I have 
suggested here. 

We must get back to the principles of constitutional government 
in order that, as Lincoln said, “this Nation, under Gcd, shall have 
a new birth of freedom; and that the Government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people shall not perish from the earth.” 

The Constitution placed no responsibility upon us for the tran- 
quility of other peoples. It plainly specified “domestic tran- 
quility.” 

Let us plant realization of that fact deep in our hearts and 
minds and never lose sight of it. 

Again I ask you, who’s running this country, the Steel Trust, 
the machine tool, office equipment, automobile, and other mass- 
producing manufacturers, and the politicians who are making 
peasants of our farmers and miners and timber workers and grind- 
ing common labor down to the level of coolieism, or the masses 
of the American people themselves? 

What I am suggesting is in line with your own platform, which 
conciuded with these words: 

“We call upon all South Dakota citizens, regardless of party 
resistration, to join us in a patriotic crusade to obtain the objec- 
tives of this platform, and we charge our candidates to be faithful 
to this platform and to carry it through to achievement without 
partisan prejudice, to the end that the welfare of the State and 
Nation may be served.” 

Thus, in your own words, you charged yourselves with the re- 
sponsibility of carrying on through the succeeding years in behalf 
of the economic ideology and the high political principles which 
you have expressed so boldly and clearly. 

Your own statement of purpose constitutes a perpetual challenge 
to you to engage in a “patriotic crusade”—and that is just what 
this situation requires—a crusade in the name of and inspired 
by patriotism. 

The eyes of the Nation are upon you, Scuth Dakotans. America 
needs your clarity of vision, your purposeful courage—America 
needs your leadership. 

May you meet with action your own challenge to yourselves, and 
may Heaven guide and bless your efforts. 

America must not be destroyed by the greed of fools nor the 
incompetency of leadership. One thing will save us—it is parity: 
Parity prices, parity tariffs, parity wages. 

And, finally, what is parity? 

Parity is the word symbol of economic Justice. 

The essence of the American Constitution is justice—moral, 
economic, political. 

And the essence of the Christian religion is justice—moral, 
economic, and political! 
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Thus, parity, which means equality—equal justice—expresses 
the highest concept of our Constitution and the Christian church! 

What your platform advocates is therefore in full harmony with 
the principles of this Nation’s most cherished institutions—the 
Constitution and Christian religion. 

Working together, one for all and all for one, capital, labor, 
and industry can refashion the United States into a nation of 
happy and prosperous people and render them secure against the 
storms of alien philosophies which now beat against the citadels 
of our nationhood! 

South Dakotans, I salute you, and I thank you. 
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OF ALABAMA 
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BURTON K. WHEELER, OF MONTANA, 
FEBRUARY 25, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an interesting address on the railroad problem 
delivered by the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] 
before the Atlanta (Ga.) Freight Bureau at its annual 
dinner meeting on February 25, 1939. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


It pleases me very much to have this opportunity to discuss the 
railroad problem in the city of Atlanta, which it has been said 
“owes its existence and development to the railroads.” Where 
Union Station now stands a stake was driven in 1836 to mark the 
terminus of @ proposed State railway, and appropriately this village 
which grew to be the financial and commercial capital of the South- 
east, your great city of Atlanta, was first called Terminus. 

With a background and history so closely linked with the rail- 
road industry, with an interest so great in the railroad problem, 
this city and this group constitute an almost perfect audience for 
one like myself, who feels that a sound solution of the railroad and 
transportation problem would be a most important step in the 
economic recovery of the United States. 

For some years the railroad problem has been an acute one. It 
has occupied the front pages of newspapers for months, and its 
gravity is recognized by every informed person in this entire 
country. 

The importance of railroads can hardly be overestimated. To 
those engaged in production and distribution in every State of the 
Union, the railroads furnish access to the markets as no other 
means of transportation can. As a factor in the national defense 
they are irreplaceable. But the importance of railroads is not lim- 
ited by the indispensability of the services they render. Think of 
the army of men and women they employ directly and indirectly. 
Think of the dependence of the heavy industries on railroad pur- 
chases. Think, also, of the billions of dollars invested in their 
securities by individuals in every walk of life as well as by the 
great savings institutions of this Nation. 

No one could or would seek to destroy the railroads, and those 
who seek to hang crepe on the railways are doing this Nation a dis- 
service. The railroads have not outlived their usefulness; they are 
not relics of the “horse and buggy” days, nor are they like the 
trolley cars of the past. They are more indispensable today than 
they were 50 or 75 years ago. They are our most vital economic 
arteries, and they will be rendered again healthy. 

With one-third of our railroad mileage already in receivership, 
and with another third tottering helplessly on the brink of bank- 
ruptcy, the immediate necessity for constructive thought and 
action is strikingly apparent. And under such conditions the 
problem is twofold—their immediate financial difficulties, engen- 
dered from lack of business, and the necessary readjustment of 
the railroad industry to changed and ever-changing economic 
factors. 

Railroads have been guilty of abuses in the past. Railroad bank- 
ers, railroad subsidiaries, railroad holding companies, and railroad 
officials have been guilty of practices which have aroused the 
public. Their attitude has in too many instances been one of 
“the public be damned” and their rates have been determined on 
the basis “of all the traffic will bear.” That discriminatory rates 
have been imposed on the public and upon areas cannot be 
denied. 

At the present time the South definitely feels that interterri- 
torial rates discriminate against this great producing area. Sen- 
ators and Representatives have introduced legislation which has 
for its purpose the elimination of freight-rate differentials. 

Soon after the introduction of these various legislative proposals 
I appointed a subcommittee to consider them. Senator Huu, of 


















your neighboring State of Alabama, is chairman of that committee 
and hearings a Southern rate differential legislation will 
in February 27. 

be most of you know the United States is divided into five 
areas or territories for the purpose of freight rates. Within each 
of these territories there are zones, and rates are not uniform 
between territories or zones. Atlanta is in the Southern terri- 
tory, and the rate per 100 pounds of first-class freight is $1.91 
from Atlanta to Chicago, a distance of 731 miles. Chicago is in 
the official or eastern territory, and in that territory rates are 
lower. 

The first-class freight rate between New York City and Fort 
Wayne, Ind., a distance of 734 miles, is $1.38. ‘Though the distance 
is approximately the same, the difference is 53 cents. The first-class 
freight rate from Atlanta to Louisville, Ky., is $1.51, and the rate 
from New York City to the same destination is $1.49, thus the first- 
class rate in the southern territory is 2 cents higher though the 
distance from Atlanta to Louisville is 449 miles and the distance 
from New York to Louisville is 852 miles, or nearly twice that of 
the Atlanta haul. 

The element of discrimination in the above rates would seem to 
be apparent to even the unobserving. 

A number of factors have combined to produce such rate struc- 
tures. They are essentially the product of evolution and adjust- 
ment. Local conditions, carrier policy, Government regulation, 
competition, and certain costs have all contributed to the establish- 
ment of the present rate structures which are even now under 
examination by the Interstate Commerce Commission as well as the 
Senate committee. 

But even as the South is now heard to charge discrimination, so 
did the South and West make a fight against rate discriminations 
arising from the wholesale violation of the long-and-short-haul 
principle. Congress expressly forbade higher rates for a shorter dis- 
tance than a longer distance on like traffic over the same line or 
route in the same direction only after an injured and outraged 
public had emphatically demanded it. Today we find railroads 
and various organizations urging the repeal of the clause which pre- 
vents a railroad from charging the Montana wool producer a dollar 
and seventy-five cents to transport a hundred pounds of wool to 
the market while a rate of $1 is offered the producer on the Pacific 
coast. 

Repeal of the long-and-short-haul clause would mean the reduc- 
tion of rates between a point served by a competitive form of 
transportation and certain large points of destination at the 
expense of the intermediate points. Repeal of the long-and-short- 
haul clause might increase the volume of traffic handled by the 
railroads by its diversion from other forms of transportation, but 


such increase would not be appreciable nor would it warrant the | 


reestablishment of the rate discriminations which were so preva- 
lent in the southeastern and intermountain areas of the United 
States before the long-and-short-haul clause became a part of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. 

Territories that have suffered discriminations at the hands of 
the great railroads are not prone to be too sympathetic with the 
railroad industry at this time. When the railroads constituted a 
transportation monopoly, they had little sympathy for the con- 
suming public whose aid is now sought in the rehabilitation of a 
great but sick industry. But at this time the necessity for an 
early and sound solution of the railroad problem overshadows all 
such considerations. We must forget abuses and consider the 
public and national good. We must be unselfish and exert our 
best and combined efforts to the restoration of a sound railroad 
system, 

You in Atlanta are fully acquainted with the railroad problem. 
You have observed it, you have felt it economically. You realize 
its complexity, and you know that in its solution we must move 
with great caution and with due regard for the public. 

In my considered judgment there is no single panacea for the 
ills of the railroads. They need what every merchant, what every 
manufacturer needs—an increase in the volume of business, and 
even that would not be completely remedial if the railroads were 
to resume certain wasteful practices which the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce have investigated during the past few 
years. As chairman of that committee I could enumerate almost 
without end stupid, costly, and scandalous examples of railroad 
mismanagement. 

I could point out wastes of the stockholders’ money in the pur- 
chase of stock of other railroads at exorbitantly high prices; wastes 
in reorganizing; wastes in buying materials at monopolistic prices; 
wastes in financing and refinancing; wastes in the purchase of 
property at such high prices that they must be considered as 
amounting to, and intended in fact to be, rebates; wastes in activi- 
ties outside the movement of passengers and of freight; and other 
wastes which have been and are forceful factors in producing the 
present condition of railroads. 

Congress must enact legislation which will in some measure pre- 
vent the recurrence of such wastes as have been pointed out. The 
Congress must enact legislation which will return the control of a 
railroad to those charged with its efficient operation. 

Congress must enact legislation which will facilitate the financial 
reorganization of railroads on a sound basis. 

Legislation must not only be of a reform nature, it must also 
furnish relief to the railroad industry. 

When the Interstate Commerce Commission was created in 1887 
it regulated, as its name indicates, interstate commerce. Today for 
the most purposes it could be more accurately called the Interstate 
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Railroad Commission. Other forms of transportation have grown 
up and the Commission no longer has the supervision over the bulk 
flow of goods in interstate commerce. I believe that it should. I 
believe that there should be coordinated regulation of all forms of 

rtation, since they compete with and vitally affect each other, 
by a single independent regulatory body. 

Competition from unregulated carriers, whether they be air, 
motor, or water, have reduced railroad revenues. Their proper regu- 
lation would place railroads in a better competitive position, and 
would give to the public a coordinated transportation system. 

Though railroads have been and are being subjected to competi- 
tion which in many instances is unfair, I do not feel that any exist- 
ant form of transportation should be destroyed or unduly regulated. 
We cannot abolish trucks, busses, pipe lines, ships, or harges, but 
we must recognize the fact that the railroads no longer constitute 
@ monopoly in the field of transportation and are rather only 
competitive units in a highly competitive field. 

In some instances there should be consolidation and coordination 
of railroad facilities. However, any such consolidation or coordina- 
tion must be made with due care and regard for the communities 
served and the workers employed. If coordination, consolidation, or 
abandonment of certain properties would place a railroad upon a 
sound basis, they must be considered and they will inevitably and 
eventually come. Consolidation or coordination of any facilities 
must not be at the expense of the railroad worker, but he knows 
that his job and his wages are dependent upon railroad prosperity. 

Ever-mounting State taxes upon property which is often not only 
unprofitable but an actual liability constitutes a real drain on rail- 
a en The various States should give consideration to the 
subject. 

Increased rates do not necessarily mean increased revenues. The 
railroads have learned that since they are no longer a transporta- 
tion monopoly that merely raising rates will not insure financial 
recovery. Railroads are geared for mass production. There must 
be mass consumption of the services they offer. Lower railroad 
rates tend to increase the volume of traffic and not revenues. 
This is no theory; it is an established fact in the instance of many 
railroads. 

The problem of the financial reorganization of insolvent railroads 
is a broad one, and one upon which I plan the introduction of 
legislation very shortly after my return to Washington. 

Companies operating more than 75,000 miles of railway line, or 
roughly one-third of all railroad mileage, are in such acute finan- 
cial distress that they have been unable to meet their maturing 
obligations. They have been compelled to resort to receivership 
and bankruptcy courts for financial reorganization. 

The effect of this unfortunate situation extends directly or in- 
directly to every member of the public. The problem is a national 
one of the first magnitude. 

The indebtedness and stock of these bankrupt railroads exceed 
five and one-half billion dollars. The number of persons directly 
employed by them exceeds one-fourth of a million men. 

Moreover the financial distress of the railroads adversely affects 
the shippers and passengers whom they serve, the workers they 
employ, and the industries that supply them with equipment and 
materials. 

Because of the sensitivity of our whole economy to the financial 
stability of railroads, adequate procedures and standards for 
financial rehabilitation of the insolvent railroads is truly a mat- 
ter of national concern. 

Unless the result of the reorganizations under way will be really 
sound financial structures, the consequences to our national 
economy will be dangerous; unsoundly capitalized railroads will 
find themselves under pressure to skimp on maintenance, with 
the result that efficiency and even safety will be put at risk; the 
quality of service available to the public will also suffer from the 
railroads’ financial inability to keep abreast of technological de- 
velopments; railroad labor, and labor in general, will be adversely 
affected. 

The desire of labor to maintain an adequate volume of employ- 
ment and to maintain wages at an appropriate level, and the de- 
sire of management, if it is burdened by unsound capital struc- 
tures, to reduce costs cannot be reconciled without friction. The 
rails and coal and cars and tools which the railroads would be 
able to buy if given sound financial structures may well make 
the difference between prosperity and depression for the several 
important industries whose chief customers are railroads, 

Purthermore, reorganizations must be not mere temporary make- 
shifts but must be permanent rehabilitation. We do not dare 
put over to another decade and to the shoulders of another gen- 
eration a responsibility that is ours, and that we must ourselves 
face unless we are willing to let hang over our financial markets 
and our economic system a threat that may impair those markets 
and that economic system itself. 

The bitter lesson of the past has been that of recurring cycles 
of insolvency, reorganization, further insolvency, and further re- 
organization. With one-third of our railroad mileage now in bank- 
ruptcy, and much more of it on the verge of bankruptcy, it would 
be reckless indifference to tolerate a repetition in the future of 
unsound and temporary makeshifts. It is no exaggeration to say 
that such guilty indifference retards progress. 

This legislation which I have drafted, and which I will soon 
introduce, contains provisions designed to insure the soundness of 
the financial structures that will emerge from the reorganization 
process. It is likewise designed to expedite and facilitate the re- 
organization procedure and to eliminate certain unwholesome prac- 
tices which have occurred during the processes of reorganization. 
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It is my hope that the Congress can speedily consider this bill 
on railroad reorganization, for I feel that its early enactment would 
materially aid in the solution of the railrcad problem. 

Pending before Congress at this time is another bill which I 
introduced a short time ago which would give to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the power to regulate the issuance of securi- 
ties and the reports and accounts of railroads. The Commission 
is empowered by this bill to obtain relevant information from rail- 
road holding companies, associations, banks, brokers, and others 
with whom railroads deal. This bill would confer upon the Com- 
mission the authority to supervise the use of railroad funds for 
other than strictly railroad purposes though the companies would 
not be restricted in the investment of surplus funds in a safe 
manner. 

Another phase of the railroad problem in which I am vitally 
concerned is that of railroad employment. Today the railroads 
employ steadily only about half the men they have on occasions 
needed. This unemployment among younger railroad employees 
is one of the most serious phases of the railroad problem. I re- 
ceive letters almost daily from men who have been employed 10, 
15, 20, and even 25 years but who today through no fault of their 
own are without employment. And a man who has served one 
industry for 25 years cannot adjust himself to other lines of pro- 
ductive enterprise. Because so many years must be spent, subject 
to call but without assurance of work, I have long felt that rail- 
road workers, who are among the most intelligent employees in 
the United States, are entitled to all they receive when they are 
able to work more or less steadily. 

The restoration of railroad credit is not only necessary for the 
solution of the ills suffered by that industry; it is necessary before 
industries which furnish railroads with fuel, materials, and sup- 
plies will know substantial economic recovery. In 1923 the rail- 
roads spent $1,738,703,000 for fuel, material, and supplies, and in 
1938 their purchases of the same goods amounted to but six hun- 
dred million. Their average annual purchase of such supplies dur- 
ing the years from 1921 to 1930 was $1,383,517,000, and the aver- 
age since that time has been $646,113,000, or about half. If an 
additional three quarters of a billion dollars were spent each year 
for railroad supplies, their producing and distributing industries 
would enjoy a substantial degree of economic recovery. 

Before I conclude my remarks this evening, let me repeat that 
the future of railroads is not as black as some pessimistic persons 
would have us believe. The President and the Congress of the 
United States realize the gravity of the railroad problem and will 
spare no effort in attaining its solution. Legislation is being 
drafted, and we are daily conferring with representatives of the 
carriers, the shippers, and the regulating agencies in its formula- 
tion. No thinking person seeks to destroy the railroads, but rather 
they seek to aid them. Through unselfish efforts, the railroads, 
our most important form of transportation, will again attain their 
rightful place in the economy of the United States. 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ALEXANDER WILEY, OF WISCONSIN, 
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Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, on Saturday morning last, 
the able junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEy] de- 
livered a radio address over a Nation-wide network, on the 
subject of the problem of the W. P. A. I ask unanimous 
consent that the address may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


W. P. A. is a creature of our times. It is the result of a break- 
down in our industrial and economic life. The problem that 
W. P. A. presents is a tragic one. The answer is not found in de- 
structive criticism. It is to be found in bringing into existence a 
renewal of confidence and business ectivity, and the resulting jobs, 
that will remove the need for W. 1’. A. This means reinvigorating 
and revitalizing America. It means a new leadership. 

The Nation's “biggest business” and its greatest domestic prob- 
lem continues to be providing relief and assistance to the unem- 
ployed and the needy—and this despite the efforts cof the present 
administration and expenditure of billions of dollars. Today there 
are about 3,000,000 workers on W. P. A. and the total number of 
persons receiving relief and assistance from public sources is not 
far fr all-time high set in February 1934. Of course, we 
have developed new and permanent forms of public assistance to 
provide for the unemployables—the aged, infirm, and defectives— 
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and they represent a good share of the total number of persons 
being supported by the public. But there are still some 10,000,000 
unemployed in the Nation and nearly half of them are receiving 
public assistance and support. The crux of the relief problem is 
handling these unemployed “employables.” The eventual solution 
of the unemployment problem depends mainly upon factors out- 
side of relief administration itself, but until sustained recovery is 
achieved we are faced with the problem of providing for the 
unemployed. 

The cost of the consistently large relief burden has been tre- 
mendous, and the National Government has almost steadily as- 
sumed a greater share of it. Since March 1933 approximately 
$18,000,000,000 has been spent by the National Government for 
relief and recovery. Better than two-thirds of that amount has 
been for relief and work relief. During the present fiscal year the 
relief expenditures of the National Government have been close to 
$200,000,000 a month. This indeed is a costly program, and a pro- 
gram financed largely on borrowed money. 

The immediate prospects for a reduction in relief expenditures 
are not encouraging. Despite improvement in business and a 
reduction in unemployment since last summer, W. P. A. pay rolls 
and expenditures were increased. The President contends that 
conditions do not warrant a substantial reduction in W. P. A. 
rolls for some months to come. He has tentatively included 
$1,750,000,000 for relief in his Budget for 1940, and it is not 
unlikely that he will ask for more. Considering these factors and 
recent disclosures about a politics-ridden relief administration, it 
seems that it is now time to examine the relief problem thoroughly. 
Congress has already indicated that it is favorable to overhauling 
the relief set-up. Tonight let us direct our attention to the 
defects and offer constructive suggestions for improvement. 

For nearly 6 years the administration has had a free hand in 
handling this problem. The Republican Party has taken issue 
with the administration on many relief policies. It has opposed 
an assumption by the National Government of the responsibility 
for relief administration. It has onposed the imposition of an 
inflexible, uniform program of nationally administered work relief 
with little or no option for States and localities. It has pointed 
out that the haphazard division of responsibility between the 
National Government and the States has prevented the develop- 
ment of a coordinated plan of relief and led to discrimination in 
relief administration. It has protested against the partisan char- 
acter of relief administration and the extent to which the W. P. A. 
and other relief agencies have been used for political pillage. 

The primary contention of the Republican Party is that the 
basic responsibility for the administration of relief rightfully is 
the concern of States and localities, who best know their needs and 
how to take care of them. We know, however, that as long as the 
present volume of unemployment continues, the States will not be 
able to provide sufficient money for adequate relief. Federal as- 
sistance is needed, but it should be provided in the form of 
grants-in-aid to the States, rather than through direct Federal 
administraticn of a part of the relief program. The States, how- 
ever, must be encouraged to bear a fair share of the burden. 

The grants-in-aid device, as a method of providing Federal as- 
sistance to the States, is not an innovation in our Federal system of 
government. It has been used for many decades in connection 
with highways, education, conservation, and many other public 
programs with general success. It is true that the grants-in-aid 
scheme was dominant in the administration of relief under the 
F. E. R. A. from 1933 to 1935, and that the handling of relief then 
left much to be desired. But it must be remembered that at that 
time the agencies entrusted with the task of relief administration, 
both State and National, were rudimentary and not well organized. 
Since that time, however, the States have had the time and ex- 
perience necessary to enable them to develcp effective State and 
lccal relief and welfare agencies. These agencies are now handling 
the entire problem of direct relief. The grants-in-aid device is 
basic to the major part of the social-security program, and the 
experience in that closely allied field is ample proof that the sys- 
tem can and does work. 

Such a system implies that the States meet certain minimum 
standards of administration and contribution, before Federal aid 
will be granted. But the present program of centrally controlled 
and administered work relief would be supplanted by a more flex- 
ible system based primarily on State initiative and decision. Each 
State will decide for itself the type of relief and assistance it will 
provide for its needy. If it wishes to provide work relief it may do 
so and adjust the program to the peculiarly local condition with 
which it is confronted. 

One of the outstanding indictments of administration of relief 
under W. P. A. is the extent to which politics has dominated the 
whole program. Relief workers have weighed their ballot with their 
jobs under a politically selected administrative staff whiie relief 
money has been allocated and spent for political advantage. That 
this charge is not mere “propaganda” was clearly demonstrated by 
the findings and report of the Senate Committee to Investigate 
Senatcrial Campaign Expenditures and the Use of Government 
Funds in 1938. Although the imposition of prohibitions upon po- 
litical activities of relief administrators, as provided by new law, 
will help solve this problem, the Republican Party does not believe 
that any effective solution can be found, as long as the allocation 
of funds and the administration of relief, is left in the hands of a 
partisan organization. Therefore we propose that a Federal bi- 
partisan board be established to administer the grants-in-aid to the 
States and that its staff be under civil service rather than the 
present spoils system. To guard against throwing relief administra- 
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tion into the hurly-burly of State politics—which at that might 
be an improvement over the present national set-up—we propose 
that bipartisan boards be set up in the States to control relief ad- 
ministration before Federal ts are made. Such an organiza- 
tion will mintmize the influence of partisan politics in relief ad- 
ministration and will offer a far better opportunity for efficency 
and economy. : 

We realize that deciding upon the division of support for relief 
as between the National and State Governments is a different mat- 
ter. We realize that the establishment of standards to serve as a 
basis for making allocations to the States is a grave problem. It is 
not feasible and perhaps it is impossible to write an exact and 
equitable formula into law. The Board must be allowed consider- 
able administrative discretion in the matter. Allocations to the 
States should be on the basis of their need as modified by their 
financial ability to support a relief program. But the standards 
must be regularized and the Board compelled to report to Congress 
and the public the basis upon which these allocations are made. 

To summarize, then, Republican Party leaders propose that the 
administration of relief be decentralized; that the States resume 
their responsibility for the formulation and execution of a com- 
plete relief program aided by Federal grants as needed; and that 
relief be taken out of politics through the establishment of bipar- 
tisan relief boards. Such a program will be more economical, more 
fiexible, and more in keeping with the Federal system of govern- 
ment. Yet it will provide more adequate relief to the whole mass 
of the needy and eliminate many of the inequities and inconsist- 
encies now prevalent in our relief system. 


Hearings Before National Labor Relations Board 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. M. LOGAN 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 27, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE ASHLAND (KY.) DAILY INDEPENDENT 
OF FEBRUARY 26, 1939 


Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial from the Ashland 
Daily Independent, entitled “Dragging On and On.” It re- 
lates to a case on trial before the National Labor Relations 


Board. 
There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the Ashland (Ky.) Daily Independent of February 26, 1929] 
DraccInc ON AND ON 

The apparently interminable hearings of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board against the American Rolling Mill Co. at Catlettsburg 
are now entering their tenth month. 

We feel sure that the public, as well as most of the participants, 
must be weary of them. One begins to wonder if such a long- 
drawn-out process is really necessary to attain full information and 
justice or is a type of harassment directed at the defendant 
company. 

What inclines us toward the latter opinion is a comparison of the 
hearings against the Semet Solvay Co. at Pikeville with those con- 
ducted at Catlettsburg. Here is the record as we have it: 

SEMET SOLVAY CASE 

Charges under “8-1”: Attack on employee representation or 
“company union.” 

Charges under “8-2”: Alleged antiunion practices of employer. 

cp under “8-3”: 90 individual cases of lay-off and dis- 
charge. 

Twenty individual cases dismissed without hearing for failure of 
complainants to appear and testify. Five other cases were with- 
a And the trial examiner heard the remaining 65 cases in 
‘ull. x 

The entire hearing on the 8-1, 8-2, and the 65 individual cases 
were finished in less than 6 weeks. 

THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO. CASE 

Charges under “8-1,” attack on employee representation plan. 

Charges under “8-2,” alleged antiunion practices of employer. 

Charges under “8-3,” 83 individual cases of lay-off and discharge. 

Seven of the original thirty-three cases have been voluntarily 
withdrawn, leaving twenty-six cases to be tried. 

According to our understanding of the present status at Catletts- 
burg, the Board has been engaged in the hearing since June 27, 
1938, and still has the defense of seven cases to hear, plus evidence 
for the company on the 8-1 and 8-2 charges to be followed by the 
Board’s rebuttal; also evidence by the intervening employee rep- 
resentatives. 

It seems to us that the case is reasonably sure to last 11 months, 
or possibly 1 year or more. 


Another nearby case, that at Haldeman, was also completed 
in 6 weeks or less. We do not have information on the number of 
cases, etc., involved there. The record seems to speak for itself, 
however, on the comparison above and to lend weight to the 
belief that the local case has been unnecessarily prolonged for some 
reason or other. 


Our Citizens, Our Country, First 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 27, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS, OF NORTH 
CAROLINA, FEBRUARY 23, 1939 





Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a 
radio address which I delivered last Thursday night over 
the national network of the Mutual Broadcasting Co., en- 
titled “Our Citizens, Our Country, First.” 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Good evening, ladies and gentlemen of the radio audience, one 
of the great benefits of the radio is that it enables the American 
people to get first-hand information on issues of vital importance. 
It also enables them to hear those who bring to the forefront im- 
portant points on modern issues. Thus it is most gratifying to 
me to be able to send my voice into your homes and chat with 
you briefly with regard to what I believe to be several of the most 
important issues of our times. 

One of these is the vital necessity of protecting American oppor- 
tunities and American resources for the American people. I say 
this with full appreciation for what naturalized citizens have con- 
tributed to our national march of progress during the last century 
and a half. 

And I also say it with full knowledge of the fact that we can no 
longer supply the demands and the opportunities for our own 
people, and at the same time be an asylum for the oppressed of 
the world. I have the utmost sympathy for those who cast their 
eyes toward the United States and see it as the last stronghold 
of democracy. But our house is full. We owe it to our own 
American families to feed, clothe, and find employment for them 
before we can, with a clear conscience, give thought to the needs 
of our neighbors abroad. 

This particular problem concerns itself with immigration. It 
has aroused universal interest. Only recently the legislature of 
the great State of Texas urged the Congress of the United States 
to rigidly enforce our immigration laws and provide the safeguards 
necessary to protect America from the rabble rousers of the 
world. This offers new evidence of the growing interest in the 
need for keeping our resources and opportunities—and our jobs— 
for those who have first and a rightful claim to them. 

My interest in the enforcement and strengthening of immigration 
laws is not new. I advocated such a program many years before it 
was my privilege to enter the United States Senate. Since coming 
to Congress I have dedicated a large part of my time and my energy 
to this cause—a cause which, as I have said, I believed right and 
just before I became a Senator. 

During my last 7 years in the Senate I have, of course, had 
access to many records and facts. These served to convince me 
that the situation as regarding loose immigration policies and 
delayed deportation of alien criminals is more serious than I had 
thought. 

I have dared to bring these facts to the attention of the public. 
In other words, I have dared to speak the truth as I saw it. As 
a result, while my position has been clearly interpreted and under- 
stood by the great masses of our citizens, there has also been some 
misunderstanding. In fact, I have been subjected to much ridicule 
and even censure because I have simply urged that the United 
States give first consideration to its own citizens, including those 
who have become naturalized citizens. 

I welcome this “tempest in the teapot.” Frankly, I have not the 
slightest concern over what is said or written about me personally, 
so long as it serves to focus attention on the things I advocate—the 
things, I feel as a Senator, we owe to the American people. 

During the last 7 years there has come into my office in Wash- 
ington many, many thousands of letters and petitions from indi- 
viduals and organizations pledging support for legislation which 
I have sponsored. Recognizing that it was desirable to mobilize 
sentiment for safeguarding America for Americans, it occurred to 
me that it would be a fine thing to band together individuals and 
organizations whose interest and support were essential to the 
objectives I seek. 
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As a result there was advanced the idea of a national patriotic 
organization to be known as the Vindicators. This suggestion was 
immediately labeled as the vanguard of another political party— 
at a time when our people are already confused as to political 
trends. I want to say here and now that the idea of the Vindi- 
cators is solely to advance Americanism. 

As I look back and study the course of our great country, I 
more and more realize how progressive thought has been chal- 
lenged by those who favor the old or existing order. As a matter 
of fact, when the Congress 15 years ago recognized the need for 
restricted immigration and more stringent immigration laws, there 
was loud protest against even a partial closing of the gateways to 
the United States. 

Those who opposed the closing of the gates at that time have 
continued to be active. If we listen to them we would destroy 
our immigration and quota laws and remain the “melting pot” 
for the rest of the world. But speaking as an individual and 1 
of the 96 Members of the United States Senate I feel that we should 
prohibit immigration to America for the next 10 years, or until 
such time as every single employable of the 12,000,000 unemployed 
Americans has been given a job and a chance at the opportunities 
we have developed here in our country. 

I believe that we should deport the criminal aliens; those who 
came here illegally; those who came legally and have remained 
illegally; and, those who are unwilling to accept the principles 
upon which we function as a Government. 

I believe that we should have mandatory registration and finger- 
printing of every alien in the United States. This is essential to 
ascertain how many aliens are now within our borders, where they 
are located, and what they are doing. It is necessary so that we 
may check, and check carefully, upon those who forfeit the right to 
stay here. Such a policy is followed in virtually every nation of the 
world except the United States. 

In brief, the points I have mentioned cover some of the objectives 
I seek and the program which I am advocating. I am confident 
that this program of safeguarding America commends itself to every 
patriotic citizen. And here let me say that no one welcomes the 
free expression of citizens more than I do. Through letters ad- 
dressed to me at Washington, I am able to get a cross section of 
public opinion. It is helpful to Members of Congress, and I want 
to urge everyone to write me their views on these problems. 

In this connection let me say that immigration policies have a 
vital bearing on all foreign policies. I have no doubt that the 
activities of aliens did much to arouse sentiment favorable to war 
20 years ago. By “aliens” I mean those from foreign lands who 
have never made application for American citizenship. 

Can anyone within the sound of my voice imagine any foreign 
country on the face of the globe giving police protection to a group 
secking to undermine the government of that country? Yet we do 
it in the United States through maudlin sympathy for alien groups. 

Let’s be realistic. The Congress of the United States adopted 
immigration quotas to lirait the tide of foreign born coming to this 
country. Loopholes in our immigration laws have developed. 
Countless thousands slip across our borders annually. Deportation 
of criminal aliens has been delayed. Visa permits are abused. All 
this because some live in the hope that some economic miracle 
will solve our economic problems and switch attention from the 
greatest unemployment condition in the world—the lack of jobs in 
the United States. 

Thus I believe that it is high time for the people of America 
to mobilize behind sound national policies. Adopt a policy of “our 
citizens, our country, first.” Demand that the Congress correct 
weaknesses in our immigration laws. Stop all incoming immigra- 
tion until our house is in order. And, finally, recognize that 
American jobs should go to Americans first. 

Another vital problem is that of keeping America out of war. I 
also believe that we should stay clear of any foreign entanglements 
and embroilments. We should enact neutrality laws that will keep 
America out of war. We need only to refer to the past, our whole 
history of foreign relations, to realize that once we begin to allow 
the United States to become a wedge in international difficulties, 
we have paved the way to participation in any war that may come. 

Twenty years ago we were told that we must “save the world for 
democracy.” In a war which brought a tragic loss of life and suffer- 
ing—a war not yet fully paid for, and perhaps never will be—we 
should have learned that every country of the world gives first 
thought to its own citizens except the great United States. 

Now, after saving the world for democracy, we are told that we 
must “save democracy for the world.” 

Those who are in accord with my program are associating them- 
selves into an organization, national in scope, known as the Vindi- 
cators. This organization has adopted my program, which seeks 
to: 

(1) 

(2) 


(3) 


Keep America out of war. 
Banish all foreign “isms.” 
Stop all immigration for 10 years. 

(4) Deport all alien criminals. 

(5) Register and fingerprint all aliens. 

If a single word I have said tonight causes a single citizen to 
reflect seriously on the conditions now confronting us as a nation 
and join the forces demanding action, I shall be happy. 

And in conclusion I wish to thank the Mutual Broadcasting Co. 
for having provided me with the opportunity to bring to your 
attention my program, which, I believe, is in the interest of all the 
American people. 

I thank you. 
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Address by the Secretary of Commerce 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CLYDE L. HERRING 
OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 27, 1939 





ADDRESS BY HON. HARRY L. HOPKINS AT DES MOINES, IOWA, 
FEBRUARY 24, 1939 





Mr. HERRING. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an interesting 
address delivered by Secretary of Commerce Hopkins before 
the Des Moines Economic Club in the Fort Des Moines Hotel, 
Des Moines, Iowa, on the night of February 24, 1939. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I am glad to be back in Iowa tonight. I was born and raised 
here. My father and mother spent their lives here. I realize full 
well that whatever I do and think is profoundly influenced by the 
way they brought me up. That heritage from my home has always 
been a source of abiding strength to me. 

I have been identified in the public mind with the relief of the 
unemployed. It is an identity of which I am proud. With every 
energy at my command I have tried to administer funds made 
available by Congress so as to protect the dignity of millions of 
American citizens who were thrown out of work and to assure 
them the relief which I believe is theirs as a matter of right. I 
am convinced that in time to come all of us will look back on the 
past 6 years as the years during which this Nation developed an 
enlightened social attitude toward people who are poor and out of 
work—an attitude that gives and will continue to give new confi- 
dence to masses of needy people. 

I believe that the unemployed should be given work and not 
returned to the degradation that comes with a basket of groceries 
and a hand-out on Saturday night. I believe that unemployment 
is a national problem which only the Federal Government can 
effectively meet. I do not believe that the decision of whether an 
unemployed man shall receive work should be left to the good 
intentions of a local official. 

Many people have disagreed with me both as to my philosophy of 
relief for the unemployed and as to my administration of it. On 
that I can only say that my philosophy is born of deep conviction, 
and my administration of it, with its mistakes and successes, is a 
matter of public record. 

In many respects, the job that we did was pitifully inadequate. 
I have no apologies to make because we tried to do so much. I 
only wish we could have done more. 

Now the President has given me another task. Instead of work- 
ing primarily for the one-third of the population on the lower 
rungs of the economic ladder, I consider this job one more closely 
identified with the two-thirds of the population earning their 
living by what we consider to be the normal process of our eco- 
nomic system. 

I have yet to see an unemployed man receiving a Government 
benefit, dignified as it may be, who did not prefer private employ- 
ment. This preference on his part represents a hope essential to 
the future of our democracy. The placing of far more people on 
private pay rolls is, of and by itself, a simple statement of our 
objectives. I have yet to see a businessman who did not prefer 
to give these men work, if he could, rather than pay them wages 
in the form of taxes to be expended by the Government. Hence, 
we have the worker who wants to work, and the employer who 
would like to hire him, and the Government anxious to see them 
get together. 

I have never belonged to the school of thought which holds that 
merely dividing up the present national income would provide a 
decent living for all. If new jobs are to be provided, the national 
income must be increased. It is only by increasing the national 
income, and increasing the number of people who receive their 
income through through private wages, that we can hope to attain 
anything resembling security in America. A rising national in- 
come—just a cold phrase in itself—is an objective worth striving 
for, because, to me, it means good homes, a decent education, and 
a@ genuine security for the families of America. 

I propose to discuss some of the specific problems related to 
Government and business whose solution would insure substantial 
progress on our road to economic recovery. 

The difficulties of business no longer swing with the fortunes of 
battles in the legislative halls where broad policies were being 
formulated, and no one would be sure what would come out of 
the hopper. What difficulties there are now are difficulties of ad- 
ministration in relation to broad policies which are formulated and 
known. 
































many businessmen there exists a widespread lack of 
conan. I am p to accept that premise, nor would I 
underrate its e. Lack of business confidence is and has 
peen a hard stubborn fact. and may be as real a deterrent to 
restored business health as any we have to deal with. For that 
reason, if for no other reason, I do not propose to ignore it. 

If we study the question of confidence closely—not merely busi- 
ness confidence, but confidence in general—we sce at once it is a 
state of mind—a mode of behavior—a psychological condition af- 
fecting our conduct and actions. We see further that confidence 
is present when the world is a familiar world, when most actions 
can be performed by habit and when the future is substantially 
ignored. The future is taken for granted as an inevitable and ac- 
ceptable uncertainty. The perils of a familiar world can be met 
with confidence even though they may be far greater than the 
perils of a strange world. Habit and confidence make us unafraid 
and enable us to overcome — new difficulties that are the normal 

s of a ch world. 
Prt is not sapeuing that business confidence has been affected 
by the events of the past decade. Economic developments alone 
were sufficient to disturb the sleep of any businessman. Add to 
that the revolutionary developments in other countries—add to 
that the legislative reforms and new Government activities and 
you have the reason why many people have lost their confidence. 


doing things were changed; the old setting was | 
ee fae “y | Of all these constitutional struggles have been to prove that the 


replaced by a new one—new laws, new procedure, new precedents. 
Inconsistencies and conflict were magnified, reassurances were ig- 
nored, and some lawyers, by their short-sighted counsel, added 
greatly to the uncertainties of businessmen. 

And yet there are few today who are not glad that this great 
program of social reform is on the statute books. If we look back 
at the reform of the past 20 years, taken as a whole, it is by 


no means startling in the amount of scope. That laws had to be | 
passed in a short period is regrettable, but that was the price we | 
paid for the past when previous administrations sold the Nation | 

| distributed—the place of government in the whole vast enter- 


short on long overdue social legislation. Is it not, therefore, better 
to have a seeatans of reform substantially completed than to have 
to look forward to important changes not begun? With the em- 
phasis shifted from reform to recovery, this administration is now 
determined to promote that recovery with all the vigor and power 


at its command. 
As part of this drive for recovery, it is important that there be a 


proper recognition of the value to business of Government ex- | 

| Government determined to write rules adquately protecting all 
at the proper time. I would ask that the problem be examined | 
seriously and not in any narrow partisan way. I ask you to read 


penditures made in the proper way, in the proper amount, and 


not only political speeches, but what other serious and thoughtful 


people write on this subject. I would ask you to consider such 
careful analyses of governmental spending as are found in the 


current issue of Fortune magazine. If you read that discussion, 
please remember it was written by 11 active and well-informed men, 
most of them in business. 

If I were to state our position on Government spending in rela- 
tion to private profits, it would be this: A responsibility of Gov- 
ernment with respect to the health of business is to make sure 
that business, as a whole, is properly sustained. At many times 
and for considerable periods business is well able to provide its own 
nourishment. These are the periods of capital-goods expansion, 
stimulated by increasing population, new basic inventions, and 
important new products. They are the periods when producer 
and consumer credit is expanding, and the resulting purchasing 
power keeps men employed, wheels turning, and overhead costs low. 

But there are other times when business self-nourishment is 
insufficient. ‘The result is idle men, idle machines, high overhead 
costs, low profits. When this occurs Government must help. 

Until the 1929 depression, we always had a pump-priming sup- 
plement to private enterprise that did not cost business anything 
in visible taxes. That support to private enterprise was free land 
that came out of the public domain, high protective tariff for the 
industries of the East, or an extraordinary business stimulant 
during the war days, paid for in the war debt, or foreign-trade 
stimulation before 1929 paid for in investors’ losses in foreign 
bonds. 

From 1921 to 1929, business proved self-nourishing, although the 
nourishment was of such a character as to result in rather acute 
illness. Since 1929, business has been inadequately sustained, and, 
in consequence, has not been able to perform in terms of sound 
assets, good profits, or fair wages. 

The President’s policy has significance from a number of points 
of view, from that of conservation of our natural resources, pro- 
tection of the welfare of the unemployed, or of balancing the 
Budget without resort to sharply higher taxes. Then from the 
point of view of business, this policy has a special interest, in 
that it aims at restoration of business health through increase of 
business activity. 

Businessmen and industrialists will understand the policy more 
readily than will editors or even bankers. Businessmen know that 
a minimum volume is necessary to break even on fixed expense. 
Prices can be raised only so much; expenses can be cut only so 
far; the answer is found in volume. 

That is the significance of the President’s quota of an $80,000,- 
000,000 national income. It is in no sense an argument for a per- 
manent unbalancing of the Federal Budget. It is an argument 
based on the realization the Budget can be balanced and the debt 
retired out of taxes coming from this increased national income, 
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rather than substantially increasing taxes at this time or reducing 
necessary expenditures. 

While I feel there should be no general rise in Federal taxes this 
year, I believe any Federal taxes which tend to freeze the neces- 
sary flow of capital should be amended. If necessary, such taxes 
can be replaced by increasing other taxes which do not have the 
same deterring effect. 

One of the substantial avenues for private capital in the near 
future can be the field of public utilities. That being the case, 
it is extremely important there be a meeting of minds between 
the utilities and the Government relative to the appropriate 
spheres of action of Government on the one hand and privately 
owned and operated utilities on the other. 

There is peace between the Government and the utilities in the 
Tennesseee Valley, which, I believe, ends the era of great litigation. 

I do not think anyone outside of the Government can realize 
how much freer Government can operate in its relations with 
business, such as the utilities, now that both seem to be rid of 
the incubus of that self-styled, big-city constitutional . lawyer. 
I am convinced most of our difficulties in this field originated with 
some fancy lawyers who advised their clients not to work things 
out with the Government, on the theory that these lawyers would 
be able to defeat the Government in the courts, so that no work- 
ing out of things would ever be necessary. 

It gives me no little satisfaction to note that the net results 


most unconstitutional thing in the United States was the con- 
stitutional lawyer. 

It cannot have missed the eye of any businessman how much 
has been accomplished in solving the utility problem within 2 
weeks after the constitutional lawyers of the utilities had finally 


; been told that they did not know what they had been talking 


about. 
I believe that electricity should be in the home of every family. 
The rules under which that electric power is to be generated and 


prise—are questions that surely can be resolved. 

I find some utility executives convinced that much of the past 
development within the industry was thoroughly bad, and they 
are anxious to see eye-to-eye with the Government on a per- 
manent policy. 

There has been no indication that Government wishes to own 
and operate all the utilities of this country. Rather do I see the 


the people, to help make cheap electricity available to everyone 
and to ban unholy profits from watered stock. In making the 
T. V. A. peace the Government demonstrated its good will by set- 
tling on generous terms. It struck a peace that will be a lasting 
and good peace, because it is a generous peace. 

I realize fully how often a gesture of practical concession by 
the Government will time and again be seized upon by a minority 
element as the sign that the Government is on the run. We will 
have to expect some such bad manners, but we will take them in 
our stride because that is part of the job of being a public servant. 

This country cannot be in good health, and the democratic prin- 
ciple cannot be safe, until men go back to work. For this reason, 
I am glad the utilities question is reaching a solution. 

Also of primary importance to business is the labor problem. 
I want to make it perfectly clear that I believe in labor unions. I 
believe they are the best protection against the unfair treatment 
of labor. I believe that collective bargaining establishes conditions 
of work on a more decent basis than does individual hargaining. 

Many probiems of industrial relations are yet to be solved, but 
the advances made in recent years have given us the fundamental 
principles on which to work. It now remains to put these prin- 
ciples into action. Business should accept in good faith the ap- 
proach and the machinery of collective bargaining. Labor on its 
own side faces responsibilities and obligations. The Government 
has strengthened labor’s position with new laws not only as to 
wages and hours, but also to guarantee collective bargaining. 
Labor’s contribution to a rising national income must be tolerance 
and fairness in reaching just agreements with employers. Labor 
must fully realize that under our economic system, businessmen 
have to make money to hire workers. 

It is up to employers and employees alike to make collective 
bargaining work; that means extending every effort toward peace- 
ful settlement of controversies. Both business and labor want to 
move toward prosperity, but nothing can stop this more surely 
than widespread and prolonged labor conflict. Prosperity means 
production, and production stops during either strikes or lock-outs. 

I do not share the view of those who believe that it is to indus- 
try’s benefit to keep the labor movement divided. I feel it is 
quite as much to the interest of business and industry as it is tu 
the workers themselves that those two great labor organizations, 
the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O., reconcile their differences. Surely, 
there is a common meeting place for these two groups to move 
forward as one in the interest not only of their own membership, 
but for the general good of our whole population. Even with the 
best of good will toward collective bargaining, business finds it 
difficult to progress in face of a divided labor front. 

I should not leave the subject of labor without commenting 
upon the new outlook of the businessmen with whom I have talked 
on the question of labor relations. For the most part, they are 
looking at wages, hours, and bargaining in the spirit of today 
rather than in the spirit of a generation ago. 
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For many decades business as a whole has been insensitive and 

unsympathetic to the problems and aspirations of the farmer. 
In spite of the distressed condition of agriculture in the twenties, 
the contribution of business and government was negligible. 
Since 1933 there has been much sincere effort with business co- 
operation to tackle the problems of the farmer. No simple or final 
solution has been found, and we must recognize that, although 
there has been great improvement in the relative position of agri- 
culture since 1932, nevertheless, pecple living in many sections of 
rural America are less well off than people living in cities and 
towns. 

The prosperity of agriculture is more important than just the 
matter of products and markets. The increase in our population 
is now coming largely from the Nation’s farms. Our farm homes 
receive less than 10 percent of the national income, and on that 
they must bring up about 30 percent of the Nation’s children. 
Here is the most important crop raised on the farms. What it 
will amount to depends in part upon the economic resources avail- 
able to the homes in which these children live. 

My experience has convinced me that there can be no solution 
to our problem of unemployment in the cities until the farmer 
regains his proper economic position in relation to the rest of the 
Nation’s population. 

There is one form of Government aid to business to which I 
take particular exception. I have had some experience with spe- 
cial-interest groups seeking to obtain Government favor by the 
application of pressure, brute or delicate. This is an inevitable 
characteristic of a democracy, but the fact remains that Govern- 
ment action can only be justified when it is in the general public 
interest. The Government should not be asked to lend its powers 
to the promotion of legislation designed by one grcup of business- 
men seeking to profit at the expense of another group. Legisla- 
tion shou'd be confined to protecting certain types of business 
from the unfair practices of others. The competitive battles of 
business should be waged in the market place under rules which 
will safeguard business health. Business enterprises should pro- 
gress by seeking the favor of consumers, not the partisanship of 
legis'ators or administrative officers of the Government. 

On the other hand, certain types of enterprise need sympathetic 
aid by the Government. For many years we thought of steel as 
being a most reliable barometer of business conditions. Today we 
have what is perhaps a better guide—the operations of the so-called 
small-business men. In cities and towns and villages the hun- 
dreds of thousands of smail enterprises constitute the very back- 
bene of our national, industrial, and economic life. Upon the 
combined thinking and planning and action of those men depends 
to a large degree the prosperity and welfare of America. It is 
upon their vision and ingenuity and confidence and their ability 
to merchandise and promote and sell that much of our manu- 
facturing, mining, and transportation depends. Their operations 
affect the number of workers which any manufacturer can em- 
ploy. Therefore, one of my principal interests as Secretary of 
Commerce will be to see that the resources of the Government 
are particularily directed toward aiding these small enterprises. 

I would like to start my discussion of foreign trade and busi- 
ness by saying that the reciprocal-trade treaties negotiated by 
Secretary Hull provide an admirable framework for the extension of 
our foreign commerce. 

In the last analysis, there are some very simple propositions that 
are at the root of foreign trade. One of these is that we cannot 
sell unless we also buy. All of the learned phraseology on the 
subject can be boiled down to this: Trade, domestic or foreign, 
consists of swapping things that we have for things that we want. 
Other things being even, anything that encourages trade is a good 
thing, and anything that discourages trade is a bad thing. I repeat 
that this is a simple and easy analysis of the matter, but, like 
many simple analyses, it leaves many things that are difficult and 
troublesome. 

We must recognize that today foreign trade is being used by 
some countries as a vehicle to support political and cultural pene- 
tration. Unless we acquiesce in such penetration we must be pre- 
pared to meet quality, quantity, and price on such a basis as to 
get the business. Competition of this character is a cherished tra- 
dition of American business, and I suspect we have both the talent 
and energy to apply it in the new setting of the international 
scene. 

Events all over the world are strengthening day by day the Presi- 
dent’s prediction that this generation has a rendezvous with 
destiny. What the American people hold in their hands tcday is 
the destiny of our democratic way of life. In this tradition there 
are values and forces and possibilities which cannot be measured 
in any system of business accounting. I am referring to faith, 
to love of country, to the realizable dream of a still greater Nation 
which can, if we will it so, find, through mutuality and fair play,a 
presperity and happiness that will be the marvel of the world. 
Such a nation might in fact be the example that would lead the 
world back to sanity and peace. 

The ancient stoic philosophers had a saying, “No man is so like 
unto himself as each is like to all.” That seems to me to be the 
essence of the democratic principle. Above all, it is the essence 
of the American system. Whatever difference may exist between 
Americans cannot obscure our fundamental unity—our unity of 
purpose and unity of action. 

At a time when reason and mutual respect seem to have fled 
from is of the earth, it is well for us to remember our 
naticnal unity and be grateful. 
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We have all dedicated ourselves to the maintenance—the suc- 
cessful maintenance—of our American system of free enterprise, 
We believe that no other system is compatible with the dignity of 
human life and that no other system can long enlist the devotion, 
the talents, and the resourcefulness of all the people. America 
is as rich in these resources of the mind and spirit as she is rich 
in the resources of the soil. At no time in our history has the 
need been greater to conserve all of our resources—human and 
material. And so the preservation of our system of free enter- 
prise is no longer simply the American dream; it is the American 
imperative. It is imperative that freedom of opportunity be main- 
tained for all who can contribute to our national well-being. It 
is imperative that the responsibilities, and the benefits as well, 
of our industrial system be broadly shared, so that the success of 
the system will enlist the loyalty, the energies, and the capacities 
of a free and united people. 

It is clear to me that a returning increase in production cannot 
be accomplished without a substantial increase in private invest- 
ment. I have tried to indicate tonight that the Government js 
desirous of doing everything it can to create an environment in 
which private investment is encouraged. 

If there had been the time I could have indicated fields other 
than utilities—such as private housing and railroads—which offer 
substantial opportunities for the use of capital goods. I say it is 
our desire to create an environment in which private capital will 
be encouraged to invest. I further state that I am convinced that 
this environment can become a reality without compromising the 
great reforms which stand as the hallmarks of this administra- 
tion’s enlightened program. 

If I were to sum up the Government’s attitude toward business, 
it would be to repeat a statement that I made last summer, when 
I said: “I can say from personal knowledge that the Government 
is not, and never has been, opposed to business. It has no desire 
whatever to harass or punish business. It fully realizes that 
business must succeed, and must be able to work with Govern- 
ment, if our economic system is to be preserved. It seeks an 
understanding and a meeting of minds, not only as to present 
points of conflict, but as to methods which will assure for the 
future, on the one hand, justice and fair dealing to all the people, 
and on the other, the confidence, success, and legitimate profits 
of legitimate business enterprise. It has no quarrel with business 
merely because it is big; but big or little, it—the Government— 
intends to prevent practices which do violence to the effective 
working of our economic system.” 

I have attempted tonight to indicate very briefly some of the 
important relationships between Government and business. 

I have tried to state as forcefully as I can that it is our determi- 
nation to make every move we know how to promote recovery and 
get people back to work on private jobs. 

That is the beginning and end of our problem. To solve it we 
must attack realistically and at once certain specific phases whose 
adjustment will tend to move us on our way. 

I have indicated that, insofar as the relation between private 
utilities and the Government can be clarified, I and other members 
of the administration are desirous of doing everything we reason- 
ably can to make such clarification possible. 

We wish to be fair, we wish to be reasonable, and we believe that 
with good will on both sides we can accomplish our twin objec- 
tives—getting more and cheaper electricity to the American peopie 
and putting more men to work in the utility industries. 

I feel that competition from the highways and airways has 
diverted traffic from our railroads and has made the problem of 
the rehabilitation of these roads immediate and pressing. The 
railroads are and must be sustained as essential arteries of com- 
merce and must be ready for use as part of our national defense. 

Rehabilitation of the railroads and relating them to our present 
and future economy is not a simple matter. Indeed, it is probably 
one of the most difficult of all problems to solve; but I am firmly 
convinced that, until it is solved, it is difficult to hope for anything 
like a complete recovery in America; therefore, the solution should 
be explored and explored at once in the interest of labor, the 
investor, management, and the public. 

While we have made splendid progress in breaking the jam of 
housing, we have a long way to go. Hundreds of thousands of 
homes need to be built, and surely we have the resourcefulness and 
imagination to develop plans to build them. I am firmly convinced 
that if we could find a way to break the log jam of private invest- 
ment in the field of utilities, railroads, and housing, we will have 
gone a long way toward taking the essential steps to ultimate 
recovery. 

The Government earnestly wishes that these things be accom- 
plished, and we ask that labor, the farmer, and businessmen join 
us, not across but on the same side of the table, to accomplish our 
common purpose. 

Some people may think we can maintain a democracy in this 
country indefinitely with 10,000,000 unemployed. I don’t. If I had 
no other motivation other than my deep love of freedom, I would 
want to do everything in my power to try to solve the preblem of 
unemployment. 

While we want confidence in cur businesses and in our jobs, far 
and above that we want the confidence that comes with the assur- 
ance this Nation is strong, courageous, and unafraid. 

Confidence finds its dwelling place not only in the assurance that 
our inalienable rights—our liberties—will be maintained but in the 
conviction that our economic security will be assured. To that task 
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the Nation is dedicated. To its accomplishment we must pledge 
our determined effort. 

I well know of the deep and abiding determination of the Presi- 
dent to help make this country a nation in which all people shall 
dwell in harmony, security, and peace. His abounding faith in the 
future of this democracy is shared by all of us closely identified 
with his philosophy and serving under his matchless leadership. 

And, finally, I would say this personal word: This country has 
treated me very kindly—it gave me the security of a happy and 
contented home in childhood; it gave me a reasonably good educa- 
tion; in adult life it has given me an opportunity to earn a living; 
it has given me the opportunity to have a host of friends. I say 
this to you because, now that I have the opportunity to serve as a 
member of the Cabinet of the President of the United States, I 
have every reason and desire to continue serving that country well. 


Speculation and Depressions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. M. M. LOGAN 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 27, 1939 


ARTICLE BY W. HUME LOGAN, OF LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article prepared by Mr. W. 
Hume Logan, a leading industrialist of Kentucky and presi- 
dent of the firm of Logan & Co., of Louisville, Ky., on the 
question of speculation and depressions. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Speaking of speculation and depressions, psychology teaches 
that speculation is a malady that attacks the financial cells of the 
human brain. It is dangerous because it is highly contagious. The 
success of one speculator is passed on in conversation and over the 
radio, and attacks the victim through the ear, or, it travels in 
print and inoculates the victim through the eye. Speculation 
thrives in prosperous times; the greater the prosperity the sooner 
speculation becomes an epidemic. 

Like any other disease it is sometimes confined to a single city 
or to one State, like the Florida epidemic in real-estate speculation 
in 1926, or, the epidemic may extend all over the United States 
just as the real-estate speculation spread in 1893. This was so 
severe that we called it a panic. The industrial-stock epidemic in 
1929 we called a depression. 

We did not blame the original owners of real estate for the 1893 
panic. We placed the blame where it belonged, on the speculators, 
but, when it came to the 1929 depression, the labor leaders and 
New Deal politicians passed by the speculators and laid the blame 
on the owners and managers of industries because the speculators 
had gambled in industrial stocks and lost at their own game of 
“get rich quick,” with which industry itself had no more to do 
than did Uncle Remus’s rabbit. It was the speculators themselves 
that set the market price and raised it from day to day until it 
became top-heavy and toppled over, affecting not only the specu- 
lators themselves but the innocent passers-by. 

Industry could not prevent the skyrocketing of its stock. If 
one speculator wanted to sell and another wanted to buy at a 
certain price they did so without consulting the industry’s man- 
ager. The only thing the industry could do was to transfer the 
stock on its books. 

Any man who bought a share of stock at more than its intrinsic 
value as shown by its ability to earn, helped to make the market 
top-heavy and bring on the crash that caused the depression. This 
is true no matter whether the purchaser knew he was paying more 
than the real worth of the stock or not. 

As is common with this disease, when it becomes an epidemic, 
the purchaser in 99 cases out of 100 paid no attention to what the 
stock was earning. He simply knew, for instance, that the stock 
was selling for $145 per share yesterday, that it was selling for $155 
today, and he said to himself, “I must buy quick; that stock has 
been advancing steadily, and I'll be able to sell it tomorrow for 
$165, or if I hold it a week, for $175.” He had no thought of hold- 
ing the stock as an investment and making his money by the divi- 
dend route. When the crash came the speculators holding stocks, 
as well as those who had bought for investment, saw that the value 
of their holdings was going down from day to day, making them 
poorer every Saturday night than they were the Monday before. 
This continued until they lost their optimistic, buoyant feeling 
that this disease in its early stages always produces, and instead 
became pessimistic; then they all wanted to sell, and because there 
were no buyers the stocks went lower and lower. 

This same thing happened in real estate in Florida in 1926 and 
with real estate all over the United States in 1893. 
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As stocks went lower and lower after the 1929 crash, the holders 
of the stocks, forming a large part of the consuming public, began 
to curtail their purchases of everything they had been consuming 
when stocks were going up. The merchants had their stores well 
stocked with merchandise, and the falling off of their consumer 
trade caused them to cease buying from the factories and to reduce 
their stock as fast as possible. 

The factories held on to their employees as long as they could, but 
when they had filled their warehouses to overflowing and could not 
induce merchants to buy they were compelled to reduce their num- 
ber of employees. This they did gradually and slowly, hoping each 
month that the following month would bring improvement, but in 
this they were disappointed and were compelled to lay off additional 
employees. 

Naturally these employees who were laid off reduced their consum- 
ing purchases to a minimum, and not having any sale for their 
products factories quit buying raw material. This material had been 
supplied to them by other factories, mills, and mines, so that they 
in turn had to lay off many of their employees. Then the depression 
was on in earnest. 

People who had borrowed money on their collateral found in many 
cases their collateral could not be sold for half what they owed the 
bank. They pleaded with the banks not to sell them out, hoping 
for an early return of prosperity, but matters got worse, and 
pessimism prevailed from coast to coast. 

No one can deny that American industry made this country the 
greatest on earth; our standard of living way above that of any 
other, England being the nearest approach to ours. In riding from 
end to end of England one finds that the same worker who rides to 
his job in an automobile in America rides to his job on a bicycle in 
England. The way industry has been managed in America has made 
this difference and has made us the haven to which workers in all 
countries would flock if our immigration laws would permit. 

Notwithstanding this, the New Deal politician in his eagerness 
for votes began at once to berate industry because the speculators 
had lost in gambling with industrial stocks. They began to hamper 
industry with so-called New Deal reforms, rules, and regulations, 
undertaking to plan and regiment at Washington industries that 
had been well and successfully managed by their owners and their 
executives. Notwithstanding this, industry as a whole accepted the 
President’s agreement and undertook to carry out as best they could 
what they understood to be emergency measures for recovery, but 
when it was announced that these proposed recovery measures 
would be made permanent and call it a new deal, industry rebelled 
at the permanent feature. When a man breaks his leg he is willing 
to use a crutch until his leg is strong and well; but if the doctor 
should insist that because the crutch helped him while he was 
crippled that he must use it the rest of his life, he would not stop 
— throwing the crutch at him, he would break it over the doctor’s 

ead. 

Because of this sentiment and his desire for power, our Chief 
Executive, Legislator, and Supreme Judge has professed a great love 
for the laboring man in industry and the farmer, while exhibiting 
his animosity toward industry and its management in his broad- 
easts and his legislative halls. 

I had been in this business 9 years before the panic of 1893, which 
was too severe to be called a depression. At that time we had no 
Federal Reserve banking system, no Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to help banks and other corporations. We had no P. W. A. 
workers supported and petted by the Federal Government, and no 
Federal money wasted in political relief, but I saw no one naked, 
nor did I hear of anyone starving to death. Each community took 
care of its own unemployed. There is not a community in these 
United States today that would let any of its people go naked or 
die of starvation. The American people are not built that way. 
We were practically over the 1893 panic in four years and a half, 
both men and machines coming again into demand. Prosperity was 
gradually and surely spreading over the whoie country, and our 
Federal Government had not added twenty billions to the national 
debt to be paid by us, our children, and our grandchildren by heavy 
taxes, not alone on industry but on every consumer in our once 
free and glorious land. 


The Frontiers of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. ERNEST W. GIBSON 
OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 27, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE OF 
FEBRUARY 14, 1939 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial appearing in the New 
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York Herald Tribune, by Mr. Walter Lippmann, in regard to 
the United States’ frontiers. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of February 14, 1939] 
THE FRONTIERS OF THE UNITED STATES 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


It will not be easy to regard the occupation of the island of 
Hainan by the Japanese Navy as no more than an incident in the 
war in China. With this strategic outpost to the west and the 
naval bases in the mandated islands to the east, the Philippines 
are surrounded. But what is even more important, at Hainan 
Japan obtains an advanced base within 1,500 miles of Singapore. 

The timing of this new aggression cannot be ignored: The 
Japanese have acted at the moment when the Spanish civil war is 
ending, and the diplomatic struggle for the naval control of the 
Mediterranean and the eastern Atlantic is approaching a crisis. It 
has been the Japanese method to begin each new phase of con- 
quest by testing out the resistance that might be offered. Thus, 
before the Japanese decided to invade China proper in the sum- 
mer of 1937, they tested out the Russians by sinking a Russian 
gunboat on the Amur River. When the Russians showed they 
were incapable of doing anything the Japanese began their inva- 
sion of northern China. A year later—that is, last summer— 
when the Czech crisis was developing in Europe the Japanese made 
a second test of the Russian power. There was a Russo-Japanese 
battle on the Manchurian border. The test convinced them that 
they need not fear the Russians, and so, while Britain and France 
were preoccupied in Europe, the Japanese invaded southern China, 
took Canton, and struck down the British power at Hong Kong. 

Once again they are, it would seem, testing out the resistance 
before making another great advance. This time they have seized 
a strategic island which lies within the French sphere of influence 
and is of extraordinary importance to the whole British position in 
the East Indies and even in Australia. They have chosen a mo- 
ment when the naval power of Great Britain and France is anx- 
iously preoccupied in European waters. 

Their action places the British and French in an ugly dilemma. 
If the British send enough ships to the Far East to check the 
Japanese advance, they will become too weak in Europe to check 
the Italian advance which would then, because the risks were 
reduced, almost certainly obtain much more active backing from 
Germany. And if they do not send ships to the Far East, the 
Japanese are in a position to establish naval control of the western 
Pacific, and to command the immense resources of the Dutch East 
Indies, the Philippines, and Australia. Once established in this 
vital center of world power, the Japanese Empire cannot be dis- 
ledged without a great and exhausting war. 

Whichever way one looks at it, the situation is too serious to be 
regarded with indifference by the United States. The seizure of 
Hainan at the moment when Britain and France are so vitally 
ecncerned about Majorca and Morocco and the independence of 
Spain does not have the air of coincidence. It looks very much 
like concerted action. 

For that reason it makes the situation in Europe much more 
critical. If the Japanese war party demonstrates at Hainan that 
the road to Singapore is open, the hesitation of the Japanese mod- 
erates will almost certainly be overcome. The chances of a major 
military-diplomatic offensive on three fronts—in northern Europe, 
in the Mediterranean, and in the Far East—will be measurably 
increased. 

If that offensive is successful, the European Fascist powers will 
have broken through into the Atlantic, establishing themselves in 
Spain and in Africa, and the Japanese will be masters of Singa- 
pore, which is one of the two controlling points, the other being 
Panama, in the Pacific. The United States, which has only one 
Navy, though it has to defend itself in two oceans, will then find 
that it is isolated in a way which no isolationist will like. 

The United States cannot be indifferent to a situation which 
threatens, perhaps within the next few months, to establish in 
both oceans at once, and at the strategic points which control the 
two oceans, an alliance of highly armed powers bent on the con- 
quest of empire. This is no question of our intervening in the 
affairs of Europe and Asia. This is a question of preserving our 
security in the two oceans amidst which the American continents 
are placed. 

Nor is it a question of our going to war in Europe or Asia. It 
is a question of using our diplomatic power effectively and promptly 
to prevent the development of a situation which will lead either to 
a world war—not a European war but a world war—or to a greater 
Munich, in which the strategical control of the Pacific and the 
Atlantic is transferred from friendly and unaggressive nations to 
aggressive and not very friendly ones. 

Resolute diplomatic action, if well conceived and supported by 
Congress and American public opinion, can at this juncture avert 
both the danger of a world war and the danger of a complete 
overturn of our naval position in the two oceans. 

The main lines of that diplomatic action are clearly indicated 
by the situation. We should inform the Japanese that the estab- 
lishment of naval positions anywhere in the Pacific, at Hainan, or 
in the mandated islands is contrary to the meaning of the third 
treaty signed at Washington in 1922; and we should invoke the 
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consultative clauses of that treaty which obligate Japan to explain 
to us, to the British, and to the French what these encroachments 
by its navy signify. To strengthen our diplomacy in this action, 
Congress should authorize at once the fortification of Guam. 
Japan’s response to the invitation to consult and negotiate should 
then determine whether or not we actually proceed to fortify 
Guam. 

At the same time we should clarify our position in Europe by 
making it plain that, having scrupulously refused to help either 
side in the Spanish Civil War, we regard it as an American interest 
that Spain should be an independent and neutral power. This is 
what General Franco declares to be his interest, and there is 
no reason to doubt the sincerity of his professions. He can unite 
his country and reconstruct it only if Spain is able to disentangle 
itself from European-power politics and to enjoy a long period 
of peace. 

Though General Franco needed Italian help to win the civil war, 
he now needs British and French help to win and to preserve 
Spanish independence. He will get that help. It is an American 
interest, as a matter of basic naval security, that he should get 
that help. For with Spain independent, the dangers of a European 
war would at once be greatly reduced and the security of the At- 
lantic Ocean greatly improved. The most effective way to con- 
tribute to this result would be to open our markets in war, as 
well as in peace, to the governments—which now include General 
Franco’s—that have a vital interest in maintaining the existing 
naval position in the Atlantic. 

The alternative to such a twofold diplomatic action in the two 
cceans is to do nothing and to pretend to believe that our fron- 
tier is at the 12-mile limit. Our frontier is not on the Rhine. 
Our frontier is not at Hankow. BEPut our frontier is in both the 
great oceans, and if we do not maintain that frontier by diplomacy 
today, tomorrow we shall have to defend it by building another 
Navy. : 





War on Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. LYNN J. FRAZIER 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 27, 1939 





ARTICLE BY BENJAMIN C. MARSH 





Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Benjamin C. Marsh, executive secretary of the People’s 
Lobby, Inc., entitled “Americans Must Win War on Poverty 
or Be Kidded Into Foreign Wars.” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


AMERICANS Must WIN WaR ON PoveRTy or BE KippEp INTO FoREIGN 
Wars 


A nation’s internal or domestic situation profoundly affects its 
foreign policy. America is today in almost the worst condition of 
its history. 

OUR DEBT ABOUT EQUALS NATIONAL WEALTH 


The report of the Twentieth Century Fund, Debts and Recovery, 
covering the period from 1929 to 1937, states: 

“Total debts aggregate, with allowance for debts not measurable, 
over $250,000,000,000, divided roughly as follows: Corporate, $50,- 
000,000,000; Government, $53,000,000,000; mortgages, $35,000,000,000; 
short-term debts owed to banks and corporations, $30,000,000,000; 
deposits of commercial banks, $40,000,000,000; deposits cf mutual 
savings banks, $10,000,000,000; cash value of life-insurance policies, 
$20,000,000,000; withdrawable shares of building and loan associa- 
tions, four billion to five billion dollars.” 

The Federal Government is several billions more in debt than in 
1937. 

The Social Security Board reports the following average monthly 
payments for relief: 


B08 ae te bee eees ete anect acne cesseaaseasess $87, 408, 000 
OG iss Ser eee et ee ddan cceesaseeoenenanienes 145, 431, 000 
SOO R Sac cn eae Sane knnnakeeene Heeesbe nana peeednee mim 177, 471, 000 
1986 onc cece een cicmcene msec caneeeneeseceeseseces 218, 328, 000 
I aa scl rs eat lias cies asa abasic dagen arena dations 194, 562, 000 
BOG CEE NS) Sen ol pec cn chee cd cesganweseceee 247, 671, 000 


It states that relief expenditures alone by Federal, State, and local 
governments from the beginning of 1933 to the end of November 
1938 were $12,600,000,000. 
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It estimates that in November last year 21,300,000 people, or about 
one-sixth of our population, were receiving one or more forms of 
public relief. 

RELIEF NEEDS GROW WITH INCREASED NATIONAL INCOME 


In spite of the increase in employment, the increase in national 
income, the spending of billions of dollars to prime the pump 
of private industry, the payment of hundreds of millions of 
dollars in farm benefits, in spite of the enormous increase in 
profits of many major corporations, and in the number of per- 
sons receiving from $5,000 to $100,000 and over net incomes—the 
average monthly expenditure for relief increased every year from 
1933 to 1937. 

Even in that year of alleged prosperity the total expenditure 
for relief was almost $2,400,000,000. 

Last year, 1938, the total relief bill was almost $3,000,000,000, 
or approximately three times as much as the bill in 1933. 

In spite of these relief expenditures and partly because they 
are largely financed by taxes upon people in the lewer brackets, 
or with substandard incomes, the standard of living of the masses 
of the American people is gradually but surely worsening. 


TOO MANY PRODUCERS FOR PRODUCTION FOR PROFIT 


At least a million farm families are on relief or need help. 
We have at least 2,000,000 surplus employables for our economic 


stem. 
rn 1935, 742 corporations, about one-sixth of 1 percent of the 
corporations reporting, had— 

Over half of all cash, close to half of all notes and accounts 
receivable, less than three-tenths of inventories, nearly two- 
thirds of tax-exempt investments, nearly two-thirds of non-tax- 
exempt investments, nearly half of all capital assets, and approxi- 
mately two-fifths of other assets. 

Most of these corporations, including major railroads, were and 
are heavily overcapitalized. 

NEW DEAL SUBSIDIZES INSTEAD OF SQUEEZING 

The New Deal, through pump priming and other extension of 
Government credit to water-logged corporations, has increased the 
tribute they exact from consumers, and entrenched monopoly for 
the few and poverty for the many, just as old-guard Republican 
policies did. 

In 1929 the capital assets of corporations engaged in mining 
and in manufacturing of metals and of utilities were $68,808,- 
000,000; in 1935 such assets of nearly one-sixteenth fewer such 
corporations reporting, were still $62,173,000,000—though Govern- 
ment should have brought down such valuation to not over 
$12,000,000,000 to $15,000,000,000. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace in his annual report for 19338 
states: 

“Rent paid by farmers in the United States to nonfarmers in 
1935 is estimated at $699,000,000, in 1936 at $743,000,000, and in 
1937 at $829,000,000.” 

This is mostly for farm lands, as buildings on rented farms are 
largely shacks. 

The rent tenant farmers pay to nonfarm landlords is jumping 
fast, to the $1,110,000,000 paid in 1929. 

CAN ANYTHING BUT PRODUCTION FOR USE MEET AMERICANS’ NEEDS? 

Americans are now in the grip of the world’s worst dictators— 
the one-tenth of the people who own most of the means of pro- 
duction, distribution, and exchange of everything the American 
people need to eat, to wear, to live in, to work in—and to enjoy a 
decent American standard of living. 

About a third of Americans can't get by on what they are per- 
mitted to produce, another third can barely get by, but can’t put 
anything by for old age or unemployment or sickness, and only a 
third live high or near-high the big owners and their hangers on. 

Don’t blame big or little business if you believe in Government! 

Government has made laws which let a few people determine 
what most of us can have, and only Government—that is Congress 
chiefly, and State legislatures, can change laws, so people can 
produce and consume what they need. 

Cau Government make private owners of factories, oil wells, 
and mines produce peoples’ needs? 

Government can meet those needs when Government owns 
factories, oil fields, mines, et cetera, and taxes land specula- 
tors so people can rent land to raise crops. 

The untaxed value of land in New York City is over $7,- 
000,000,000. 

The net ground rent at 5 percent is $350,000,000 a year, which 
the private owners collect and keep—while the government of- 
ficials of this World’s Fair City pass the hat to Uncle Sam, and 
get scores of millions of dollars in relief funds every year for 
New York’s unemployed. 

New York pays up to $20 a month just for rent, for unemployed. 


LOSING WAR ON POVERTY HERE LEADS TO WARS ABROAD 


Appeals to patriotism are Governments’ favorite way of getting 
people’s minds off the pangs of their poverty. 

Don't be fooled by the Government’s talk about lining America 
up with the “democracies” against the “aggressor” nations. 

The war to make the world safe for “democracy” failed. 

Can a war to save imperialist “democracies” work any better? 

Don’t you need to be protected from the system we helped save 
in the World War, which denies you a job, and refuses you a 
hand-out when you can’t get a job from it? 
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War is supposed to make us forget our poverty and is apt to 
make it a jail offense to mention it. 

Lt’s get the low-down on the “have-not” recent aggressors 
and the “have” old-time aggressors, for Great Britain is the 
mother of imperialism. 


FOR WHOSE MINERALS SHOULD WE FIGHT? 


Dr. Charles K. Leith, of Wisconsin University, outstanding 
geologist, and vice chairman of President Roosevelt's Planning 
Committee for Mineral Policy, is a scientist—not an alarmist. 

At the meeting of the Geological Society of America in De- 
cember, he warned of the economic bases of the threatened world 
conflict. 

He said: 

“The acquirement of Abyssinia, Austria, Manchuria, and large 
parts of China and Czechoslovakia have done little to meet the 
mineral requirements of the ‘have-not’ nations. 

“Real appeasement by this method would require the passing over 
of considerable parts of the English-speaking, French, and Russian 
domains, as well as parts of the supplies controlled commercially 
by the English-speaking people outside their borders.” 

He holds that substitution by the “have nations” of force for 
appeasement, “before redistribution of the world’s natural wealth 
goes much further,” is “a safe assumption.” 

“The United States cannot avoid the issue. It is part of our 
domain that is ultimately at stake. The United States is the 
world’s largest producer, the largest ccnsumer, and the largest 
distributor of minerals and their products. The frontiers of 
our mineral industries, including sources and markets, extend to 
nearly all parts of the world. * * ®* 

“The United States and England together control in about equal 
proportions nearly three-fourths of the world’s production of 
minerals and, not less important, they control the seas over which 
the products must pass. 

“Any approach to equalization by gaining new territory means 
a shift of sovereignty on an unthinkable scale. Nearly 90 per- 
cent of the world's industrial power is concentrated along an axis 
extending from the Great Lakes in the United States eastward 
through central England and west central Europe, and most of 
the mineral resources of the world are tributary to this power 
axis.” 

How much of the mineral resources of America do you own, 
and how much do you want to fight in South America for baux- 
ite for the Aluminum Trust, for copper for the Anaconda Co., for 
tin in Bolivia for the Tin Plate Trust, or in Mexico for oil, for good 
old “Standard”? 

You will get a job training or dying if we go to war—which 
won’t settle anything any more than the last one. 

You can also get a job—doing work, so you won’t be out of a 
pay slip—when Government owns monopolies and basic indus- 
tries, and operates them to meet consumers’ needs—instead of 
stockholders’ greeds. 

Let’s win the war on hunger and misery here at home. 


T. V. A. Helps Coal Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NOBLE J. GREGORY 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1939 


Mr. GREGORY. Mr. Speaker, in the discussion relative to 
the development of the T. V. A. much has been said with ref- 
erence to the coal industry, and I am disposed to feel that 
those who are interested in the coal industry are unduly 
alarmed. 

The problems of the coal industry antedate by many years 
the conservation projects of the Federal Government, such 
as the Tennessee Valley Authority. And if these projects 
were wiped out tomorrow, the problems of the coal industry 
would not be solved or ameliorated. 

The ground lost by the coal industry has not been lost in 
the courts or Congress or the legislatures but in the compe- 
tition of business and in the advances in the art of convert- 
ing fuel into power. Railroads, as an example, have steadily 
reduced their consumption of coal for locomotives since 1917 
from 133,000,000 tons to less than 81,000,000 in 1936. Part 
of this reduction was the result of competition by other 
means of transportation, and a large share of it was due to 
the increased efficiency of locomotives in using this fuel. 
This is but one of many examoles. 

This trend toward increased technical efficiency has been 
at work in the electrical industry also. The Federal Power 
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Commission reports that whereas in 1919 it took 3.20 pounds 
of coal to produce a kilowatt-hour of electricity, in 1937 it 
took but 1.43 pounds, or less than half as much. 

The fact is that the coal industry has not been harmed by 
the activities of the Tennessee Valley Authority. If anything 
the reverse is true. Coincident with an increase in the use of 
power which cutstripped the increase in the Nation, the 
consumption of coal for production of power has grown 
greatly. 

In 1937 the seven Tennessee Valley States used 2,569,700 
tons of coal for production of electricity, an increase of prac- 
tically 40 percent over the 1,837,500 tons used in 1929. 

In 1937 the consumption of coal for generation of electricity 
in the Nation had not yet reached the 1929 level, 44,934,000 
tons being used in 1929 compared to 44,766,000 in 1937. 

In this same period, 1929-37, use of electricity in the Nation 
increased only 22 percent while use of electricity in the 
Tennessee Valley States increased 43 percent. 

The facts indicate clearly that no coal generation in this 
area will be replaced by hydro. The Federal Power Com- 
mission, in a report issued in 1935, predicted that a large 
proportion of the territory faced a serious shortage of power 
when demand reached its 1929 level. Subsequent events are 
bearing this out. At the present time generating facilities 
of large systems in this area are hard pressed. The total 
sales of three large private utility companies in the area, 
which have considerably reduced their rates, increased 
almost 60 percent between 1933, the year the Tennessee 
Valley Authority was created, and 1937. 

The Authority has been selling its surplus power to cities 
and cooperative associations in the Tennessee Valley for re- 
sale to domestic, commercial, and industrial customers. In 
the three of these cities and cooperatives which have oper- 
ated over the longest period, Tupelo, Miss., the Alcorn County 
Electric Power Association, and Athens, Ala., there has been 
an increase of more than 200 percent in the consumption 
of electricity between 1933 and 1936. They have been selling 
electricity at low rates, far below the level of the industry 
as a whole, and they have been markedly successful 
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There is little need to labor the point. Such an increase in 
consumption of electricity, spread over the entire valley area, 
would make necessary substantial increases in generating 
capacity in addition to that currently furnished by the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority and that which will be furnished by 
its projects now under construction. From some other source 
this increased capacity would have to come. 

Upon a Nation-wide scale this demonstration of increased 
consumption under low rates is of even greater significance 
to the coal industry. It is simply this: If the same low rates 
which have so greatly increased consumption in these limited 
areas in the Tennessee Valley were applied throughout the 
Nation, the resulting demand for electricity would make 
necessary a tremendous expansion in fuel generation. 

The interests of the coal industry, in view of these facts, 
seem clear. There is a vast potential demand for electric 
power in the United States, a demand which is pressing 
closely upon the existing capacity to supply it. The way to 
development of this market has been pointed out, both by 
cities and cooperatives selling T. V. A. power in the Tennessee 
Valley and by private utility companies which have progres- 
Sively reduced their rates and promoted increased use. Power 
is essential to the development of industry, especially in the 
electrochemical and electrometallurgical fields. Homes in 
the United States can use much more electricity than they 
now consume. Less than one-fifth of the farms in the 
United States have electric service, and in the South the 
proportion is less than one-tenth. 

So far as its electricity markets are concerned, the interests 
of the coal industry lie obviously in the direction of develop- 
ing and satisfying this great potential demand for electricity. 
No mines will be kept open nor miners put to work by fight- 
ing a rear-guard action against this development, or against 
the broad development of this area and its natural resources, 
including its coal. The interests of the coal industry lie 
rather in the direction of the electrification of America. 

I wish to submit from reports of the Federal Power Com- 
mission and the United States Geological Survey the follow- 
ing table, which reflects interesting facts in connection with 





























financially. this subject. 
Coal used in generating electric energy for public use in the 7 Tennessee Valley States 
[Short tons of 2,000 pounds] 
1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 

ING oii i cckdcnedetnce nena geiaahadion 551, 555 610, 090 427, 826 356, 846 354, 542 391, 055 396, 215 542, 481 651, 084 
LLL EDEN, OE EIEN 216, 440 136, 602 112, 863 59, 014 59, 848 65, 426 98, 083 163, 724 359, 274 
BI os ai ccctdintan detcnnicpennrocibes 26, 896 15, 996 92, 150 30, 584 35, 425 60, 238 79, 778 146, 954 280, 240 
NEI cata getattg eens tetacesh acne 72, 806 61, 329 51, 918 31, 587 23, 724 24, 170 24, 463 23, 951 22, 235 
WDNIN ;,....<25.5c-datchakiakestaapecemeneaae ue 18, 162 14, 426 11, 884 11, 668 9, 256 10, 362 11, 120 21, 852 32, 529 
rhs NING sis onion icnetkaer nec oumccnnascwes 186, 315 370, 407 327, 982 76, 403 196, 709 124, 016 144, 010 244, 666 278, 858 
Wir G ots trac ein ne ceeemmcekendeeeeeies 765, 378 813, 627 675, 251 501, 101 £39, 025 593, 966 611, 678 912, 737 945, 534 

Tokel Gir Walley GANG ois ocncccccmcnmnenenionse toon, 1,837,552 | 2,022,477 | 1,699,874 | 1,067,203 | 1,218,529 | 1,269,233 | 1,365,347 | 2,056, 365 2, 560, 754 

obad tor UWinited Bite oon teehee coes 44, 934, 000 | 42,910,009 | 38, 714,000 | 30, 296,000 | 30,575,000 | 33, 561,000 | 34, 164,000 | 42,025,000 | 44, 766,000 





Neutrality or Participation in Time of War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. RUSH D. HOLT 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 27, 1939 





STATEMENTS BY BERTRAND RUSSELL, CHARLES A. BEARD, 
JOHN DEWEY, JOHN T. FLYNN, AND HARRY ELMER BARNES 





Mr. HOLT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
statements by Bertrand Russell, Charles A. Beard, John 
Dewey, John T. Flynn, and Harry Elmer Barnes on the ques- 
tion “If war comes, shall we participate or be neutral?” All 
of these statements appeared in the magazine Common Sense. 





There being no objection, the statements were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Ir War Comes, SHALL WE PARTICIPATE OR BE NEUTRAL? 
THE CASE FOR UNITED STATES NEUTRALITY 


In America, as in England and France, bellicose opinions have 
become typical of the left, while the right has become more and 
more favorable for peace at almost any price. Similar situations 
have existed at other times: In France during the revolution, in 
America in the disputes leading up to the War of 1812, and 
throughout Europe in the days of the Holy Alliance. But through- 
out the long period from 1870 to the rise of Hitler, it was liberals 
and radicals who favored peace. I think that their reasons for 
abandoning this position are fallacious, and that they are mis- 
taken in imagining that the next war will be a holy war; It will 
be fought, as other wars have been, for imperialistic aims, such 
as the control of the Mediterranean and the oil of the Near East. 
In common with the immense majority in England and France, I 
wish to see this war averted. But it becomes increasingly clear 
that it can only be averted at a great price, and that England 
and France, at some point, will refuse to pay this price. I think, 
therefore, that, in spite of Munich, war in Europe will come, and 
probably soon. 

War comes only when the opposing forces are roughly equal, 
for if there is an obvious preponderance on either side the other 
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side gives way. The next great war, therefore, like the last, will 
probably be long and bitter—more bitter than the last, though 
perhaps not so long. Whether America is a belligerent or not, air 
attacks on England and France will effect a vast destruction of life 
and property, generating a mood of panic rage which can only be 
kept in order by a severe military dictatorship. Economic hard- 
ship in Germany and Italy, if Italy is on the side of Germany, may 
lead to revolution, but the successful rebels will be flerce men, 
and are not likely to establish any regime more tolerant than the 
one that they will have overthrown. In all the belligerent coun- 
tries of western Europe the populaticn will be enormously dimin- 
ished, large-scale industry will ke destroyed, and orderly 
government, if it survives at all, will survive only in the form of 
tyranny rendered savage by the fear of murderous anarchy. A 
war for democracy cannot but end with the disappearance of 
democracy in Europe, except possibly in Scandinavia. 

America, if a belligerent, will not be able to protect the western 
democracies from air attack during the first weeks of the war, 
which will be those of greatest peril. And when peace comes, 
America, inflamed by war passions, subject, at least for the time, 
to a governmental autocracy created as a means to victory, will 
have neither the wish nor the power to secure a sane and liberal 
treaty; all the mistakes of Versailles will be repeated, but in an 
intensified form, because the war will have been more destructive 
and more bitter. Any reconstruction which is attempted will be 
vitiated by the passions of the war and by refusal of justice to the 
vanquished. An impoverished and barbarized Europe will start 
again on the tragic cycle that has led from Versailles to the hor- 
rors of the present day and to the still worse horrors that are to 
be expected in the near future. 

All this will happen because men will have allowed hatred to 
obscure economic and psychological understanding, as it is already 
doing among vehement anti-Fascists throughout the Western 
World. 

If, on the other hand, America preserves neutrality and therefore 
remains politically a democracy, there is a considerable possibility 
that the influence of the United States may be paramount in the 
reconstruction. Radical war mongers always speak as though there 
were good reasons to fear a triumphant victory of the Fascist 
powers. I think this comes of an underestimate of the destruc- 
tiveness of the next great war. It is not to be supposed that the 
air forces cf Germany’s enemies would be idle. The industrial 
regions of the Rhineland would almost certainly be devastated. 
With luck, we might succeed in destroying all that is most worthy 
of admiration in Milan, Venice, Florence, and even Rome. The 
Russians, from the east, would punish the industrial regions of 
Silesia. Hunger, as before, would undermine the health of German 
children and the morale of their fathers in the trenches. The 
nominal victors, almost as much as the vanquished, would be so 
weakened and destitute as to be completely unable to resist a 
powcr able, as America would be, to relieve distress and aid in 
reconstruction. 

The best hope for the world, if Europe plunges into the madness 
of another great war, is that America will remain neutral, but will, 
when the fighting is over, use economic power to further sanity 
and liberalism, and to restore to the parent continent as much as 
possible of the civilization that the war will have temporarily 
destroyed. Europe will be in so desperate a plight that it will be 
easy to impose political conditions on American aid in reconstruc- 
tion. Last time, such conditions were not imposed, and the moncy 
involved was lost. I do not see any other way in which, in the 
event of war, American liberalism can help Europe; for if Amcrica 
becomes a belligerent, the first effect will be the complete eclipse 
(at least for the time being) of liberalism, democracy, and free 
thought in the United States. What will the world gain by the 
defeat of the Fascist powers if, in the process the Fascist form of 
government becomes everywhere triumphant? 

BERTRAND RUSSELL. 


AMERICA CANNOT “SAVE” EUROPE 


Although it is my firm conviction that the United States should 
Stay out of the next war in Europe and all the wars that will 
follow the next war, I do not rest my case upon the assumption 
that by staying out we shall “do more good” than by getting into 
the fray. I rest my case solely on two grounds: (1) That by no 
process can the United States “settle” European affairs, make the 
peoples of Europe prosperous, happy, and gocd, make human na- 
ture in Eurcpe anything else than it is and will be, and close the 
long and bloody history of Europe by the beatitudes; and (2) that 
by getting into the next war and the following wars the United 
States will suffer incalculable damages, material, intellectual, and 
moral. 

If Great Britain, France, Russia, and the Balkan countries so 
immediately threatened by the Fascist menace cannot make use 
of the preponderant power which they undoubtedly have, or will 
not make use of it, why should the United States try to make up 
the deficiency? I see no reason under the sun. Nor do I think 
that it is within the power or the intention of the Government of 
the United States to effect that combination of European interests 
necessary to save Europe from its own history. Surely it is no 
mean and contemptible undertaking to seek the maintenance of 
peace in this hemisphere and it will take all the talents we can 
command to do that much, perhaps more talents. As for myself, 
I am not impressed by the rattle and clatter of those who feel 
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sure that they know Europe and that the United States can, if it 
would, “save Europe.” And I deem it no crime against mankind 
to have smaller ambitions. 

CHARLES A. PEARD. 


— 


“NO MATTER WHAT HAPPONS—STAY OUT” 


I have rarely found myself in agreement with Herbert Hoover. 
But as I read his prediction that if the United States is drawn into 
the next war we shall have in effect, if not in name, a Fascist gov- 
ernment in this country, I believe he is completely in the right. 
The dire reaction that took place in the early twenties after the 
World War was mild in comparison with what would cccur another 
time. It would begin earlier, be more rigid, and endure no one 
knows how long. We are forgetting that the years before the last 
war were a time of growth for a strong and genuine progressivism 
in this country, and that if its career had not been interrupted we 
should have made whatever gains have been accomplished by the 
New Deal much earlier and in a much less costly way. 

It is quite conceivable that after the next war we should have in 
this country a semimilitary, semifinancial autocracy, which would 
fasten class divisions on this country for untold years. In any 
caSe we should have the suppression of all the democratic values 
for the sake of which we professedly went to war. 

The discouraging thing is that the very persons who a few years 
ago were sure that they would not allow themselves to favor our 
entering another great war, and that we had been deceived by 
propaganda in entering the last one, are now thinking and talking 
as if it were inevitable that we should again goin. This attitude 
is a precursor of an event that is in no way necessary. If we but 
make up our minds that it is not inevitable, and if we now set our- 
selves deliberately to seeing that no matter what happens we stay 
out, we shall save this country from the greatest social catastrophe 
that could overtake us, the destruction of all the foundations upon 
which to erect a socialized democracy. At the same time we shall 
destroy the means by which we can be of use to a siricken Europe 
after the end of its attempt at suicide. 

JOHN DEWEY. 


“NOTHING LESS THAN A CRIME” 


If one may not indulge in downright prophecy of war in Europe 
this spring or summer, one may certainly assume that it is highly 
probable. And if war does come in Europe, growing out of any of 
the issues which can be at this moment detected, the United States 
will be guilty of a crime against its people and its destiny if it 
permits itself to be drawn in. 

What are the visible causes of war in Europe? Primarily, of 
course, the drift of war is inherent in the dictatorsiiips and in the 
Fascist organisms of Germany and Italy. It may be said that these 
two nations have built their economic systems upon war as the 
great fundamental industry. To demobilize that industry would 
produce in those countries much the same effect as suspending the 
automobile industry, the electrical industry, the textile industry, 
and some others in the United States. To suspend the war indus- 
tries in Germany and Italy would be to bring on a complete and 
disastrous economic collapse. Therefore the war industries must go 
on functioning, and this in turn means that the dictators must 
stimulate them by heavy taxation, forced government loans out of 
savings, and vast drafts upon the centra! banks. As this means 
sacrifice, the inevitable necessity is that the pecple must be con- 
tinually whipped up into frenzies of hatred and fear of Germany's 
and Italy’s enemies. These peoples are hopelessly caught in the 
moving machinery of the war industry which drives inevitably 
toward war. 

Where the machine will lead these hapless multitudes, of course, 
will be determined by the interests of the economic systems in- 
volved and the judgments of the dictators as to the lines of least 
resistance. I do not believe that either Mussolini or Hitler wants 
war. I believe that preparation for war, and hence war moves and 
war scares, are essential to them. But as they cannot keep this up 
forever without war, they will send their legions along the path of 
least resistance. And that path now would seem to be the road to 
the east. Hitler has, with the conscious cooperation of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, succeeded in isolating Russia. It seems at this moment at 
least possible for him to foment a fraudulent uprising in the 
Ukraine, with the aid of Ukrainian emigrés and German troops, 
which would be the occasion for sending German armies into the 
Ukraine. No one supposes that, having opened the way to within a 
few miles of the Ukraine, he will pause now in this quest. 

Nothing has happened, save the fulminations of Mussolini about 
Tunisia, Savoy, and Corsica, which for the most part may turn 
out to be a smoke screen, to induce anyone to believe Hitler has 
abandoned his great objective within sight of the goal. 

If the blow is struck in the Ukraine, does anyone believe that 
Mr. Chamberlain or any considerable party in England will favor 
going to the aid of Soviet Russia? If events turn out this way 
we may see a war in Europe which will involve Russia and Ger- 
many with England and France left out. And can we imagine 
that any appreciable element in our own population will clamor 
for sending troops to Europe or even appiying economic sanctions 
on either side of this quarrel? 

If, however, France and England are drawn into war with Ger- 
many and Italy, what will the war be about? Will it be because 
Germany and Italy plan to invade England and France and seize 
their territories or will it be because England refuses to release 
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to Germany her old African colonies and because France refuses 
to part with Tunisia to Italy? Of course, it will not do to mini- 
mize the fact that the struggle will be a clash between two sets 
of populations dominated by widely differing cultures and polit- 
ical objectives. But will it not be first of all a battle to deter- 
mine whether England or Germany shall rule Somaliland and 
whether Italy or France shall own and exploit Tunisia? 

For my part I can see no reason why this country should take 
any part in such a struggle. Of course, I know the argument 
will be made that, whatever the immediate and proximate issues, 
the contest will be in fact one involving the very existence of the 
democratic forms in England and France and the Fascist pattern 
in Germany and Italy. 

This whole argument I believe to be fallacious. If war should 
come between England and France on one side and Germany and 
Italy on the other, so far as democracy is concerned in England and 
France, it will make no difference whether these two nations win 
or lose. The war itself—win, lose, or draw—will destroy their eco- 
nomic systems and throw them into the arms of either fascism or 
communism. I think it entirely correct to say that the United 
States by putting itself on the side of England and France can 
insure victory for them. Eut it cannot insure victory for their 
democracy. 

As for us, fascism in Germany and Italy is not a menace to the 
United States. Fascism is indeed a menace, but that menace orig- 
inates in our own society and grows out of the disintegrating forces 
which devour our economic system. We cannot fight fascism here 
by going to war with Germany. If we go into a war and subject 
our economic system to the further disturbance which will be the 
inescapable consequence, we will have brought the Fascist menace 
nearer by the very means embraced to end it. The way to protect 
our democracy is to safeguard our economic system from further 
strains, and war will be the most destructive strain to which we 
can possibly expose it. 

At this moment, with 11,500,000 unemployed, with our industrial 
and financial structure fatigued by 10 years of depression, and a 
wave of reaction rolling in from every corner, it will be nothing less 
than a crime to ask our people to take their eyes off our own grave 
problems and turn them to Europe. The suddenly whipped-up 
war scares which have emanated almost entirely from official agen- 
cies, including the White House, which has personally directed the 
disgraceful spy scares, are designed to divert the attention of the 
people from our seemingly insoluble domestic problems and to 
unite them behind a leader who finds in those domestic problems 
no magic for commanding the support and applause of the voters. 

America will do well to confine her salvaging energies to the 
mess within our present frontiers, and not seek to enlarge and 
multiply the problems and the mess by extending the frontiers 
from the Rhine to the Yangtze. 

JOHN T. FLYNN. 


A WAR FOR “TORY FINANCE’? 


While on our guard against foreign propaganda likely to involve 
us in war, we must also be thoroughly alive to the dangers inher- 
ent in the propaganda of those Americans who wish to get the 
United States immediately involved in another war to make the 
world safe for democracy. Specifically, we have reference to the 
blandishments of the undoubtedly well-meaning “common front 
boys.” No sane person can have any objection to a common moral 
front in standing against the forces of dictatorship. But this is 
something quite different from engaging in a second world war to 
discipline foreign States whose political system we do not happen 
to like. 

The common front philosophy was indefensible even before 
the Munich conference, but it is utterly ludicrous today. Who 
are we to be “common” with in standing for democracy? About 
the only democratic States which remain are a few small coun- 
tries, determined beyond all else to maintain their ‘neutrality to 
the last ditch. To line up and shed our blood in company with 
Tory Britain and a France led around by the nose by means of 
Tory finance would be as absurd as it was in 1914-17 to promote 
the cause of democracy in the company of the czar of Russia and 
his armies. 

There are not a few who prefer the forthright brutality and 
aggression of a Hitler to the smug double-crossing and sanctimo- 
nious hypocrisy of Britain’s umbrella-bearer. A war by the side of 
Britain today would not be a war for democracy, but a war in 
behalf of British imperialism and Tory economics. Whatever the 


nobility of our proclaimed ends, we would wind up with no greater | 


contribution to humanity than making the Pacific Ocean safe for 
the British Empire, at the cost of billions of dollars and with the 
loss of an unpredictable number of American lives. 

The aggressive common-front philosophy is just as indefensible 
in its domestic aspects and implications as it would be in its foreign 
involvements. If the United States were to enter a world war, 
however sincerely, in behalf of democracy abroad, the first and 
inevitable result would be, as we have seen, the speedy extinction 
of all democracy in the United States. This would be crushed out 
rapidly and permranently. At the very worst, it will be decades 
before we can ever lose our democracy at the hands of some 
foreign dictator who overruns our shores. But we shall lose our 
democracy within a month if we are beguiled into launching a 
war against the dictators abroad. And in the loss of our democracy 
the “common-front boys” will be among the first to suffer, and 
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they will suffer most extensively. Their present zeal for totali- 
tarian gore will quickly be forgotten by the militaristic bureau- 
crats into whose hands will be confided the destinies of our country 


upon the outbreak of war. 
Harry ELMER BARNES. 





United States Participation in Foreign Wars 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 27, 1939 


EDITORIAL BY JOHN P. HARRIS IN HUTCHINSON (KANS.) 
NEWS-HERALD OF FEBRUARY 19, 1939 





Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix to the Recorp an editorial pub- 
lished in the Hutchinson (Kans.) News-Herald of February 
19, 1939. The editorial was written by John P. Harris, one 
of the ablest and clearest thinking of younger Kansas editors. 
I may say that the position he takes in opposition to the 
United States participating in European disputes represents 
the sentiments generally of the Great Plains area, though not 
in all cases for the same reasons given by Mr. Harris. I ear- 
nestly represent to my colleagues in the Senate that this edi- 
torial is well worth reading and hope it will receive their 
careful consideration. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Hutchinson (Kans.) News-Herald of February 19, 1939] 
I Don’t Want To DIE 
(By John P. Harris) 


I’m 87 years old. If war comes, the boys in their twenties will be 
shoved into uniforms first, but my health and circumstances are 
such that I'll be subject to the second-draft call. 

I love my country, but I love living more. I don’t want to get 
poison gas in my lungs. I don’t want a piece of shrapnel in my 
stomach. I don’t want my legs riddled by machine-gun bullets. I 
don’t want maggots crawling in my brains that have been laid 
open by a splinter from an aerial bomb. I don’t want to die. 

Because I am 37 and want to live, I hate those who have brought 
the United States closer to war today than it was in 1915. I wasn’t 
old enough to fight then, but I was old enough to watch the war 
hysteria being roused until it tempted the United States into a 
ruthless struggle for power in Europe. And I was old enough to 
see what it cost us then and since. 

That’s why I hate those who today are deliberately stirring emo-~ 
tions in favor of one side or another in that bloody European 
conflict which again is on the verge of breaking out of council 
chambers and onto battlefields. Officials of our Government who 
already have taken sentimental sides, members of Communist and 
Fascist organizations alike, those with munitions to sell, open and 
secret agenis of other nations, professional busybodies, and all 
others in this country who have been knowingly rousing passions 
I damn alike, because I do not want to die. 


THEIR WORK WELL DONE 


These passion rousers have done their work well. There are tens 
of thousands whose dreams tonight will be filled with field-gray- 
clad legions marching down through Canada to spread desolation 
in their wake, with skies black with bombing planes, and with 
battleships flying the flag of the rising sun shelling the whole west 
coast. In waking hours they fear secret agents of foreign powers 
are about to poison the water they drink, or are busy raising armies 
of hyphenated citizens which very soon will ravish their wives and 
daughters and make them slaves. They are almost ripe again for 
that old catch phrase, “making the world safe for democracy.” 
These I do not hate; I pity. 

Because there are sO many with such thoughts as these I am 
personally afraid. I fear their emotions have betrayed them so far 
there is no turning back. If that isn’t true, there is only one thing 


| that will save them and me. One thing alone can stop all of us 


from repeating even more tragically the tragic mistake of 1927. 
That is some rational thinking. 

How can any idiot think the United States is in danger of any 
sort of direct attack? Who would attack us? Half of the other 
nations don’t want to, and the other half can’t under any stretch 
of the imagination. 

Sure, Japan has a powerful navy. But it would be 5,000 miles 
from its nearest base of supplies in operating on the coast of the 













































































United States. It might barely be able to drop a few shells into 
Hollywood, but who wants to defend Hollywood? It would be 
more formidable in American waters than would the assembled 
battlecraft of Mexico. It could no more menace the United States 
than our own Navy could menace Tokyo. 

The thought of an attack by Italy's best is only amusing under 
the slightest of analysis. Ditto Russia. 
WHAT COULD GERMANY DO? 


Germany is different. But what after all could Germany do? 
Assume that the British Navy stood passively by and that Canada 
was supine. It would take an army of 5,000,000 men to dare an 
attack on the United States. Germany has them. But even if 
Germany operated every boat she has at top speed it would take 
her a year or more to transport that many soldiers across the 
Atlantic. It would take that much longer to bring over the 
necessary planes, tanks, cannon, and shells. By that time, even 
if Germany should be so foolhardy as to venture on such an exploit, 
the United States would have raised an army of 10,000,000 to wipe 
the invaders off the face of the continent. 

Maybe you question this. Well, assume in your nightmare that 
such an attacking force were transported to the borders of the 
United States overnight. How would they be kept in beans and 
bullets? Did you know that in no single day during the World 
War did the United States land enough supplies in Europe 
to give its own soldiers full knapsacks and cartridge pouches for 
that day? It’s true and I as one who would have to die, empha- 
size it for your attention. 

That leaves airplanes. Even they are no reason for this country 
to hide under the bed. Germany and Italy together today might 
have 5,000 planes they could load with bombs and send on a mass 
attack on New York. Half of them would get across the Atlantic. 
The other half would drop the bomb or two apicce they would be 
able to carry above their gasoline loads. The explosive would 
cause a2 momentary commotion. As many persons would be killed 
as die in New York each year from untreated syphilis. That would 
be all. 3 

But Germany and Italy aren’t going to make any such quixotic 
attack. Their planes after flying the Atlantic and dropping their 
bombs wouldn’t have any gasoline left to fly home on. The air- 
craft would have to come to earth and be captured and the totali- 
tarian nations’ chief source of power in their great game of bluff 
would vanish leaving them stripped and defenseless with nothing 
accomplished. Hitler and Mussolini are power-crazy fools, but not 
such fools as that. 

Logic explodes the fear the United States can be directly attacked 
by the totalitarian nations which by a national hysteria have been 
placed in the role of our enemies. Even if military logic didn’t, 
political logic would. Germany, Japan, and Italy, singly or collec- 
tively, have goals to gain nearer home which will take them half a 
century if not to eternity. Only after they have grabbed the 
things before their eyes and absorbed them can this country con- 
ceivably come within the range of their anfbitions. 


IS WORLD TRADE WORTH IT? 


But it is not enough to stop with exploding the myth of direct 
attack. The clamor has become so great that millions of sup- 
posedly intelligent Americans now are convinced their country 
must arm and eventually fight to preserve its world trade. Well, 
is world trade worth fighting for when even in 1929 it amounted 
to only 8.2 percent of our total business? The cost of a war for a 
year would be more than the profits on the world trade for a cen- 
tury, to say nothing of the dead. 

Suppose, though, that world trade were worth the protecting. 
How can armament do the job? Battleships can no more support 
the existing commerce of this country and cause it to increase 
than a corner cop can protect the trade of the corner grocery 
against which he leans. 

Granted the Fascist nations are up to funny things in Central 
and South America which are gaining them new markets at our 
expense. By barter and by enlarging their number of personal 
contacts they will probably increase their commerce still further in 
those directions at our expense. But battleships are no defense 
against it. These battles are to be won not by tactics of generals 
but by those of traveling salesmen. 

If American industry had thought South American markets were 
worth the having, it would have cultivated them in the same 
intelligent fashion an implement manufacturer does the Wheat 
Belt. The markets are still there for the cultivation whenever this 
Nation wants them. For geographical reasons if nothing else they 
are as remote from occupation by any European nation as Mars. 

Of course the nations south of the Rio Grande are the object of 
an intense propaganda campaign. But what is propaganda? The 
building of good will. And what is the answer to propaganda? 
Counter propaganda, not bombing pianes and cruisers. 

Forget these imaginary alarms. The menace to those of us 
who must die to preserve misconception remains. The President 
and his advisors have decreed that the United States must play 
the role of big brother to England and France for a second time. 
They, Washington has decreed, are our first line of defense and we, 
& sister democracy, must see they have whatever it takes to 
hold it. It sounds well, but as one of draft age, it is a death 
thrust. 

IN THEIR OWN INTEREST 


Yes, France and Britain are the first line of defense of the 
United States if you want to call it that. But their defending 
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is not in our interest but in their own. They’re scared. The 
specter of the bombing of London and Paris haunts them con- 
stantly. It caused their venal sacrifice of Czechoslovakia last 
fall. It causes them ignominously to grasp at any aid the United 
States has to offer them. But that’s all. 

France and Britain are not our first line of defense by choice 
but by accident. They hold it not in our interest but in their 
Own. From our standpoint, to subdue the United States, any 
other nation must subdue England and France first. From their 
standpoint, they come first, and whatever there may be after 
doesn’t matter. 

If these first-line defenses of ours could make one, do you think 
they would hesitate 10 seconds to accept a Fascist offer of peace 
and their present possessions in return for their noninterference 
with a German drive on this country? Their answer would be 
yes before you could take the furl out of Chamberlain’s umbrella. 

France and Britain are our first defense, to be sure, but it is a 
geographical accident. We owe them no more for it than we do 
to the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans which place insurmountable 
barriers between us and any possibie adversaries. If there’s any 
owing, it’s the billions our late allies still have due us from the 
last time they tricked us into coming to their aid. 

Our Government has so missed this point that it is trying to 
persuade its people that the United States has an obligation to 
furnish our sister democracies planes, guns, and other war sup- 
plies to whatever extent is necessary for them to hold the line. 
We salve our conscience by placing the transactions on a strictly 
cash and carry basis, but the result is the same. If the emergency 
comes, the supplies must include me and a million or two other 
men who don’t want to die, but will. 

No one who watched the World War through can doubt the 
sequence. The United States that time began supplying the 
France-Pritish alliance. There’s good money in it. Then our 
friends ran out of money. We continued the business on credit 
because for domestic political reasons we hesitated to swallow the 
pill of hard times the abrupt cessation of the munitions trade 
would create. Our emotions rose with our business profits. The 
first thing anyone knew, we were in whole hog. For some it 
meant going without sugar on Tuesdays. For those from 18 to 45 
it meant charging nests of machine guns. 

Read Frank Simonds’ Can Europe Keep the Peace? and Can 
America Stay at Home? or Walter Millis’ The Road to War. Re- 
fresh your own memory of what happened in the ’teens. It’s on 
the way to happening all over again. 


A FOOL’S PARADISE NOW 


It’s a fool’s paradise now, but Iet Europe plunge over the abyss 
again. Let the propaganda start in which the British are such 
past masters and the Germans such dubs. Let the cards begin 
falling against the miscalled democracies. Does anyone in his 
right mind think that the United States as supplier-in-chief to 
the gang can remain aloof? We who must fight know better. 

I saw a hillock in France once that covered less than a quarter 
scection. On it four times as many picked youths as there are men, 
women, and children in Reno County died ugly deaths between 1914 
and 1918. What happened once is on the way to happen again. The 
thought terrifies me, because I do not want to die. 

The United States is still pretty dumb as far as European politics 
are concerned. It continues to be a push over for the old ones about 
preserving civilization and protecting democracy. Then, without a 
catch in its conscience, it begins considering Russia the other great 
menace—as one of its playfellows in the battle against fascism. 
Europe hasn’t any such illusions. Its only delusions are those it 
has to sell the United States. 

What's stirring Europe today is the same old struggle that has 
been going on since before the days of Napoleon. There is no moral 
defense for any of the participants. Democracy, fascism, com- 
munism, and the rights of individuals and minorities are utterly 
beside the point. It is unrestrained lust for power with no holds 
barred. 

Over and over again they have been fighting to determine whether 
France or Germany shall be top dog in Europe. Each time England 
plays off one against the other to maintain her strangle hold on 
world trade. The little nations are sacrificed ruthlessly according to 
the dictates of any moment. To the chief battlers in this endless 
struggle the United States is only another little nation. 


NOT OUR FIGHT 


Those of our young men who may be sent 
to take part in it will have died in vain. As a nation we have noth- 
ing to win and infinitely much to lose. We were played off the last 
time we rushed in and we are in a good way toward being played off 
a second time today. 

Sure, the Germans are a bunch of bums and their treatment of 
the Jews and other minorities is bestial. Sure, the Italians are 
victimizing Spain. Sure, the French are nice fellows for “frogs.” 
Sure, the British are our cousins and it’s a lot simpler to fight 
on the side of someone who speaks your own language. But plead- 
ing as one American citizen who has no desire to fertilize the 
poppies in Flanders’ fields, why fight? 

I hate nazi-ism and all it stands for, but it’s none of my busi- 
ness and I don’t like my Government trying to make it my busi- 
ness. The British Empire is a fine thing and its future is threat- 
ened, but its fall is none of this Nation’s affair. Why, then, should 
my country be leading with its chin in a dirty business of which 
it doesn’t know the first rules? 


It’s none of our fight. 
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The officials of our Government who are issuing inflammatory 
statements, those who talk of boycotts, the ones who promote 
demonstrations against one foreign nation or another, the Joe 
Doaks who already are taking sides in a fight on the other side of 
the world that isn’t any of their business, and the misguided 
zealots who are spreading hate in press, pulpit, and rostrum are 
guiltier of treason than Aaron Burr. Treason to those of us who 
may have to die. 

It’s a troubled world, and the United States can’t isolate itself 
from the strife. But its defense isn’t planes and battleships, or 
soldiers having their heads shot off on some other continent. Its 
only safeguard is to get so busy finding jobs for its ten millions out 
of work that it won’t have any time for its neighbors’ unconscion- 
able quarrels. That alone will protect the American system and 
America’s millions of young men of draft age. 

They don’t want to die Nor do I. 


The Silver-Purchase Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN G. TOWNSEND, Jr. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 27, 1939 


EXCERPTS FROM LETTERS IN REFERENCE TO INVESTIGATION 
OF THE SILVER-PURCHASE PROGRAM 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp excerpts from letters with 
reference to pending legislation proposing an investigation of 
the silver-purchase program. 

There being no objection, the excerpts were ordered to be 
printed in the REcorp. 

The following excerpts from letters received from various 
parts of the country with reference to S. J. Res. 1 and S. 785 
supplement those previously inserted in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorpD, pages 205, 254, 352: 

From a letter from Santa Barbara, Calif.: 


It has come to my attention that Senate Joint Resolution No. 1, 
introduced by you, provides for a joint committee to investigate 
the silver program. In my opinion such an investigation is highly 
desirable in order to put the Congress in possession of facts which 
it is necessary for them to know if they are to give intelligent con- 
sideration of the question of continuing, revising, or abandoning 
our present silver policy. 


From a New York City correspondent: 


I am gratified that you have the courage to oppose the Silver 
Purchase Act. If this is not the greatest swindle, and most stupid 
one, of all time, outstealing Tammany 100 times, then I do not 
know what would constitute such. 

We are deliberately paying insane prices for worthless silver, but 
paying it to our defaulted debtors, thus, paying for them, their debt 
to us, but they keep the change. We pay it to Mexico, which ap- 
propriated American investments. Mexico in turn supplies their oil 
to the aggressor nations. This crazy administration has been guilty 
of all manner of folly, including insanity that we can spend our- 
selves rich which we can no more do than this monstrous adminis- 
tration can drink itself sober. If it ever tries to unload this silver, 
it will, at great hazard, disrupt the economy of the world again 
as it has done right along. As one authority said, “It is the 
damnedest foolishment of history.” 

Why don’t they go the whole way and give the farmer $10 per 
bushel for turnips and onions, instead of using public funds for 


election purposes? 
From a Portland, Oreg., resident: 


Although not one of your constituents, I wish to express to you 
approval of Senate Joint Resolution No. 1, and the hope that this 
will prove to be the beginning of the end of the venal and stupid 
silver program. It certainly gets under the hide of an American citi- 
gen, who has had to work and save for every dollar he has, to 
realize that part of his money has been used for political ex- 
pediency and a still greater part for the benefit of foreigners who 
play Uncle Sam for the sucker he is. 


From a New York correspondent: 


I understand that your Joint Resolution No. 1 is soon to come 
up for consideration, and I take this opportunity of heartily 
endorsing its purpose. 

In my humble opinion if there was ever a piece of legislation 
that should be corrected, it is the Silver Purchase Act. Every 
man or woman who has had to work and save money is outraged 
at the idea of a commodity being bought way above the market 
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price not only in this country but in Mexico and abroad, and 
then stored in the ground where it does no one any good. 

It is laws such as this one that discourages the private indi- 
vidual who foots the bill and the repeal of some of these acts 
would do much to restore confidence in the average investor and 
start the wheels of industry moving again. Until private capital 
gets a fair return for the risk it runs, you will not see any sound 
revival in business. 

I hope your resolution will be passed and that a committee will be 
formed to investigate this program. 


From a South Pasadena, Calif., resident: 


We are strongly back of you and wishing you success in your 
efforts to stop the Government’s silver purchases and to bring us 
back to sanity in our economic affairs. 


From a New Yorker: 


Permit me to express my appreciation of your activity in introduc- 
ing Senate Joint Resolution 1. Our hectic experience under the silver 
program calis for a thorough and definite examination of the silver 
program at as early a date as possible and I think that your introduc- 


tion of this resolution renders a distinct public service. 


From a Brooklyn, N. Y., correspondent: 


Congratulation on the silver bill introduced by you. 

Of all questionable procedure indulged in by the administra- 
tion this silver act and the gold-purchase act seems the most 
pernicious. 

ene you will follow up with a common-sense plan relative to 
gold. 


From a resident of McKinney, Tex.: 


I desire to commend you on the introduction of Senate Joint 
Resolution No. 1. 

It seems to me that we are spending a lot of money from a deficient 
Treasury to subsidize a few silver miners and furnish profitable dump 
ed many foreigners and at the same time increasing our inflation 

azard. 


From a Chicago, Ill., manufacturer: 


The following is copy of a letter sent to various Members of the 
Senate and is self-explanatory: 

“The letter is to urge your support of Senate Joint Resolution No. 1, 
introduced by Senator TOWNSEND, of Delaware. 

“For years all reputable economists have been in agreement as 
to the unsoundness of this country’s silver activities. Taxpayers’ 
money has been squandered to enrich some small class of mine 
owners and international speculators. Silver has been bought at 
twice its value to create unwanted reserves that eventually can do 
nothing but shake public confidence in the Nation’s money. It 
is high time that we brought an end to political meddling in 
economic affairs. Hoping you will use your influence in this 
direction, I am.” 


From a Great Neck, Long Island, correspondent: 


I am glad to note that you have introduced a bill to revoke 
the President’s authority to purchase silver. In the first place, 
I agree with you that it is unsound policy; in the second place, 
this has been called to my personal attention for the last several 
months. I am employed in downtown New York, and I have 
noticed for the last several months, the Government has been 
shipping silver from the Subtreasury here in New York to a stor- 
age place near West Point. There is an army of policemen, sailors, 
and other officers devoting their time to trucking this metal to 
West Point. Not only is there a great loss to the people of the 
United States in the purchase of this silver from Mexico and 
other places at a ridiculously high price, but millions of dollars 
are spent by the Government in handling the silver after its pur- 
chase. It seems to me a most unsound proceeding, and I hope 
that you and other Members of Congress will do everything you 
can to stop this waste of public funds. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to my Congressman and also 
to Senator VANDENBERG, and I think they will give this matter their 
attention also. 


From a Beaver Falls, Pa., manufacturer: 


We are heartily in accord with your efforts to bring about a 
change in the laws regulating the purchase of silver, and we are 
writing our representatives asking them for their support for your 
resolution. 


From a Boston, Mass., lawyer: 


I have been following with a great deal of interest the legis- 
lative history of our monetary policy during the past 7 years and 
am very much impressed with the wisdom of the adoption of Senate 
Joint Resolution 1, now pending before the Senate. 

It seems to me that, having experimented widely in the mone- 
tary field during the confusing days of the depression, the time has 
now come when we as a nation should have the courage to discard 
those experiments which have proved ineffective in curing the ills 
of the times but which still offer barriers to the rebuilding of 
business confidence. 

The resolution above referred to seems to me to be a wise and 
necessary step toward a return to more orthodox methods of han- 
dling the delicate and intricate question of monetary policy. 
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Commercial and Military Value of Colonies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. THORKELSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1939 


Mr. THORKELSON. Mr. Speaker, it is now the 27th of 
February, and we have been in session for 35 days, operat- 
ing in a semicomatose state. During this period many 
questions have been propounded to me, and I shall mention 
some of them today. What has Congress accomplished? 
Nothing but its regular political duties, which consists of 
appropriating money and passing legislation. Could the 
same have been accomplished without Congress? Yes, very 
well indeed; but the Constitution provides that the House 
shall appropriate money and Congress shall enact legisla- 
tion. What are the duties of Congress? To regulate and 
operate the Government of the United States, including all 
of its Departments. To provide for national security by 
establishing a national policy for hundreds of years to come, 
so that our Nation and posterity may survive. 

Who are and what are the duties of Congressmen? ‘They 
are statesmen, or rather they are supposed to be statesmen, 
with a broad and intimate understanding of our own and 
foreign governments, with a wide international perspective 
and ability to envision the future and our position among 
other nations. 

These and many other questions have been asked and, like 
other Members of Congress, I have not escaped criticism. 
One paper seems to misunderstand me— 

The Honorable Mr. J. THORKELSON is a new Member of Congress 
from the State of Montana, but he knows his stuff. He has just 
introduced a bill which would instruct the Farm Credit Adminis- 


tration to cancel immediately all crop and production loans made 
to farmers in the drought areas. 


My reason for introducing this bill was to prevent fore- 
closure proceedings by the Federal Government upon a group 
of farm producers who, by no stretch of imagination, are 
responsible for our present chaotic state. When the Federal 
Government permits free importation of farm products until 
it beggars our own farmers and so destroys an important 
national industry, relief must be given by those who are 
responsible for this deplorable state, and that is Congress. 
My friends in Providence should not worry, because if the 
present fiasco is not corrected now, mass repudiation cannot 
be avoided; in that Rhode Island will share. 

Our forefathers stipulated in the Constitution the only 
manner a free government such as ours could possibly sur- 
vive, and it is: Each State must regulate its own affairs and 
everything within the State. The States must not only be 
free from Federal invasion but each State must maintain 
and protect its sovereign rights. To perpetuate such form 
of free government, the States must elect men to office who 
not only understand the basic principles of our Government 
but who will also preserve, protect, and defend such princi- 
ples or the people’s rights. 

When these men reach Washington, district or State 
identity is set aside. After their oath or affirmation they 
become the Congress of the United States. Congress repre- 
sents all States, Territories, and colonies as one unit not 
only among themselves but also in the international family 
of nations. 

A republican democracy such as ours can only live and 
perpetuate itself by adhering to the basic prirciples as set 
forth in the Constitution. 

It is not my intention to tire my colleagues with an 
extensive discourse upon government, but I cannot refrain 
from warning the Members of this House that if we follow 
the plans which have been in vogue in the past complete 
coliapse of our industrial structure may be expected in the 
near future. 
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I shall from time to time read into the Recorp certain 
principles which I believe are sound. In doing so I fully 
realize the scope of my discussion. 'The Members of this 
House may and should question the soundness of my state- 
ments, and I shall abide by and welcome such interrogation. 
In other words, I invite criticism by every Member in this 
House should I fail to adhere to sound principles. 

As a prelude to the main subject of my discussion, which 
is commercial and military value of colonies, I am con- 
strained to call congressional attention to pertinent facts. 
In 1898 as a result of the Spanish-American War the United 
States became owners of the Philippines and cther islands 
which were captured by our Navy and Army at that time. 
We paid, I believe, $25,000,000 to Spain for the Philippine 
Islands, and in addition to that the cost of the war. These 
Spanish colonies became the property of the United States, 
of which it is an integral part. 

There is no constitutional power given to Congress to dis- 
pose of property which belongs to the people and Congress 
has no right to set up and create foreign states upon such 
property. This was done in Cuba, and provisions have been 
made for the independence of the Philippine Islands in 1946. 
I question the right of Congress or the Federal Government 
to consummate this transaction for it is clearly a violation 
of the Constitution and an invasion of the people’s rights. 

Who sponsored the agitation for the independence of 
Cuba—was it the majority of the people? Certainly not. It 
was instead big business in the United States which can 
operate with greater profit under an independent Cuba than 
they can with Cuba as a State in our Union. Is it the 
majority of the Philippine people who are sponsoring the 
independence of the Philippines? Certainly not. It is spon- 
sored by large business in the United States and particularly 
oriental interests which can operate with greater ease and 
larger profits in the Philippines and in the Orient with the 
islands independent than they can with the Philippines as 
a colony of the United States. 

The moment we step out of the Philippines our trade with 
the Orient is lost and that should be the main concern of 
Congress today. Have our people been consulted in respect 
to the transfer of this property? Certainly not. We are 
simply told that colonies are not profitable and for that 
reason undesirable to us. Is that a true picture? No. It 
is the most contemptible deception perpetrated on our peo- 
ple. Congress alone is responsible for this unwarrantable 
procedure and should in justice to our own industries correct 
and prohibit importation of sugar and other commodities 
that can be produced in other tropical possessions now 
owned by the United States. Why should we favor large 
industry by allowing importation of sugar nearly duty-free 
and leaving cur own producers in distress on cur own farms? 
Congress in allowing this to go on is responsible for the 
poverty of our own farmers and producers. This should 
be corrected by enforcing duties on all imports. Why should 
the Government allow a trade to exist which enriches foreign 
producers at the expense of our own people? 

We are developing round heels bending backward in our 
good neighborly policy. First, the Mexican Government 
confiscates American property and kicks our industries out 
of Mexico. Yes; kicked out by the Communists in the 
Mexican Government and upheld by the good neighbors in 
our own Government. AS we recover from this affrontery 
Congress in abject fear goes into shock because the Navy 
requested $5,000,000 to build a breakwater and provide a 
safe harbor at Apra, Guam. Yes; a little island in the Pa- 
cific which in 1937 paid its own expenses, earned a profit 
over $14,000, imported three-quarter million dollars worth of 
merchandise of which we received $275,000 for our exports. 

The harbor is to provide safe mooring for merchant ships 
so cargo can be unloaded on lighters in safety. To further 
provide safe landing for passengers and crew in commercial 
and naval aircraft. Five million invested in a harbor which 
may save life and cargo and so encourage more exports from 
our farms and finished productions. 

The spineless attitude of Congress furnished courage and 
built the prestige of Japan in the Orient, and we lost face. 
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I quote, “Japanese hail abandonment of Guam base. House 
action ‘saved America from folly,’” newspaper asserts. The 
newspaper Asahi said the United States was to be congratu- 
lated on rejecting the Guam plan, which “has saved America 
from the folly of throwing salt into the Pacific.” 

I do not believe any Member of Congress is silly enough 
to believe that Japan cared one bit if we built a breakwater 
in the harbor of Guam. No statesman could ever believe 
that. What pleased Japan was our congressional phobia, 
because it increased her prestige in the Orient 100 percent. 

It was an admission on our part that we were afraid of 
Japan, which she, of course, will use to the full limit. 

What Japan dreads, however, is fortification of the Philip- 
pine Islands. In the event that we fortify the islands Japan 
will be compclled to leave trade in China open to the Ameri- 
can producer, and that is one thing Japan objects to more 
than anything else. Fortification of the Philippine Is- 
lands is a checkmate for Japan, and if there are any states- 
men in Congress, I hope God will open their eyes so that 
they will be able to look further than at the end of their nose. 

Let us now rediscover the value of the Philippines: 


The Philippines constitute a group of tropical islands between 
5° and 22° north latitude and 117° and 127° east longitude. The 
total number of islands is more than 7,000, of which only 462 
have an area of 1 square mile or more, and only 2,441 are of 
sufficient importance to have names. The two largest are Luzon 
(about 41,000 square miles) and Mindanao (about 37,000 square 
miles). he total area of all the islands is about 114,000 square 
miles. 

The Philippine Islands cover an area about equal to the British 
Isles, or the isiands constituting the Japanese Empire before the 
war with China. They consist generally of vast alluvial plains, or 
mountain ranges with an abrupt transition from one to another. 
The plains are of the very richest soil, and two or three consecu- 
tive crops a year are frequently raised. The mountains are covered 
with a dense, impenetrable growth of forest trees, for vegetation 
here has no winter sleep but continues to grow every day during 
the year. The islands are producing great quantities of rice, corn, 
tobacco, sugar, hemp, and copra. They are capable of producing 
and are beginning to produce rubber, coffee, and countless other 
food and medicinal products. 

Of the physical aspect of the islands there is little knowledge 
in America. It is a beautiful land. Its deep tropical forests, its 
broad and level plains, its mountains, its beautiful rivers and the 
ever-changing vista of the restless surrounding sea, its hundreds 
of ever-green islands, of all sizes and shapes, with white beaches 
and coral reefs, interest the traveler to an absorbing degree. There 
is no country in the Orient which displays so many and variegated 
marks of beauty and grandeur. 

Being entirely within the Tropics, the Philippines has but two 
seasons—-the dry and the wet. In most parts of the islands the 
dry season lasts from November to May and the wet season from 
June to October. In the southern islands the seasons are less 
marked, the rainfall being more equally distributed. The coolest 
months are December, January, and February; the hottest, April 
and May. The early mornings, late afternoons, and nights are 
invariably cool and agreeable. Even in the hot season, the temper- 
ature rarely reaches 100° F. and the heat is tempered by the mon- 
soons which blow 6 months from the northeast and 6 months 
from the southwest. The weather in the lowlands is continuously 
warm, althouch not oppressively hot. The hot season, like that of 
all other tropical countries, is enervating but statistics show that 
the climate does not exert a particularly letal influence on the 
health of the inhabitants. 

Natural resources: The total land area of the Philippines is ap- 
proximately 73,215,000 acres. About 57 percent of this area con- 
sists of forest lands and about 43 percent of agricultural and other 
lands. Nearly 85 percent of the total land area still remains a part 
of the public comain, to be administered or disposed of by the 
Philippine Government. The remainder is privately owned or 
leased. 

The Philippine Government owns 97.5 percent of the country’s 
forest lands. Approximately 81 percent of the total forest area is 
classified as being of commercial value. The Philippine Bureau of 
Forestry estimates the existing stand of timber to contain almost 
465 billion beard-feet. A wide variety of hardwoods is found in 
the islands. These provide the raw material for an important 
domestic and export industry. Stands of timber are well dis- 
tributed throughout the archipelago but Mindanao contains more 
commercial forest than any other island. 

Land available for agriculture amounts to 29,257,000 acres, or 
40 percent of the total area. Of the agricultural land, only 9,- 
928,000 acres or about one-third, is under actual cultivation. Ap- 
proximately 50 percent of the cultivated land is on the island of 
Luzon, primarily in the central plain and Cagayan Valley, although 
substantial areas are under cultivation along the northwest coast 
and in southern Luzon. The Visayan Islands account for approxi- 
mately 30 percent of the total cultivated area in the Philippines. 
(The Visayan Islands are located in the center of the archipelago 
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and include the islands of Samar, Masbate, Leyte, Bohol, Cebu, 
Negros, and Panay.) The remaining 20 percent is distributed 
among the other islands in the archipelago. The Province of Davao 
in Mindanao occupies a prominent position in this latter group. 

In addition to forest and agricultural resources, the islands have 
substantial mineral deposits among which gold is of chief com- 
mercial importance. Most of the deposits of gold are found on the 
island of Luzon where both lode and placer mining are carried on. 
The largest lode claims are situated in the mountain province of 
northern Luzon, particularly in the Benguet district. 

Placer mining is being developed in southern Luzon in the 
Province of Camarines Norte. Gold has also been discovered in 
the Provinces of Zambales and Bulacan and on the islands of Mas- 
bate and Mindanao. In recent years gold mining has become one 
of the major industries of the islands. Production in 1934 totaled 
$11,851,000 and in 1935 reached $16,012,500. Some silver is pro- 
duced as a byproduct in the mining of gold. 

Deposits of chromite exist on Luzon in the provinces of Cama- 
rines Sur and Zambales. Claims are being developed in both areas 
and one company in 1935 expected that it would export 25,000 
tons annually, beginning in 1936. Iron ore has been located on 
the islands of Luzon (Camarines Norte and Zambales), Mindanao 
(Surigao Province), and Samar. One company exported 305,000 
tons of ore in 1935 and planned to ship 450,000 tons in 19338. 
The Philippines also possess deposits of copper, but their inacces- 
sibility has operated to retard their exploitation. Manganese ore 
and coal are also found in the islands, but commercial exploita- 
tion on a large scale has not been undertaken. In 1935 and 1936 
there was marked activity in the prospecting and leasing of oil 
lands; however, no wells have as yet been developed. Cement is 
produced by two companies, one-on Luzon and one on Cebu. They 
manufactured 640,000 barrels in 1935, primarily for the insular 
market. Other minerals are known to exist in the islands but 
thus far they have not proved to be of commercial significance. 
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THE UNITED STATES MARKET FOR PHILIPPINE PRODUCTS 


Philippine exports to the United States in 1937, as shown in 
table 2, were valued at $122,755,000. This constituted over 80 per- 
cent of the value of the aggregate Philippine exports to all coun- 
tries. In the preceding year Philippine exports to the United 
States amounted to $107,534,000, or 79 percent of the total to all 
countries. 

Sugar has been for a number of years by far the most important 
export to the United States. Of the total value of all exports from 
the Philippines to the United States, sugar accounted for $57,611,- 
000, or 47 percent, in 1937, and for $61,927,000, or 58 percent, in 
1936. Practically all Philippine exports of sugar products, with 
the exception of small quantities of molasses, sirup, and alcohol, 
go to the United States. 

The United States provides both absolutely and relatively a 
somewhat smaller market for Philippine coconut products than 
for sugar products. Practically all of the coconut oil and desic- 
cated coconut and about two-thirds of the copra exported from 
the Philippines generally go to the United States. The proportion 
of copra sold in the United States in 1937 was exceptionally high, 
amounting to 90 percent of the total. About one-half of the total 
exports of copra cake and meal have been sold in the United States 
in the last few years, principally because of the shortage of feed- 
stuffs in that market; in earlier years, the bulk of the cake and 
meal was exported to Europe. Philippine exports of vegetable 
butter (margarine) and vegetable lard to the United States have 
also increased in recent years, although the shipments of the lat- 
ter were less in 1937 than in 1936; and the proportions which 
these shipments constituted of the total exports of the two prod- 
ucts to all countries were less in 1937 than in 1936, being 22 per- 
cent for vegetable butter and 27 percent for vegetable lard in the 
former year. 

The Philippines has exported to the United States in recent 
years a relatively constant share of its total exports of abaca and 
a declining share of its total exports of cordage. In 1937 it shipped 
to that market 32 percent of the value of its abaca exports and 35 
percent of the value of its cordage exports, as compared with 59 
percent for the latter in 1934. Practically all exports of Philip- 
pine embroideries have always gone to the United States. Exports 
of tobacco products to the United States in recent years have 
varied from about one-half to two-thirds of the total value of 
such exports, the share being 66 percent in 1937. 

Other Philippine exports for which the United States provides 
a relatively large market are canned pineapples, timber and lumber, 
chrome ore, hats, cutch, pearl buttons, and gum and resins. All, 
or practically all, of the exports of canned pineapples, cutch, and 
pearl buttons regularly go to the United States. In 1937, 32 percent 
of the total value of lumber and timber exported, 82 percent of 
the hats, and 61 percent of the gums and resins, went to the 
United States. Iron ore, maguey, hides and skins, buntal fiber, 
and molasses and sirup are the only Philippine exports of any 
considerable importance for which the entire, or practically the 
entire, foreign market is outside the United States. 

The above-mentioned products accounted, in 1937, for 96 percent 
of the total value of Philippine exports to all countries and for 
99 percent of the total value of the exports to the United States, 
the remaining exports consisting of a wide variety of miscellaneous 
products. The corresponding figures for 1936 are, respectively, 
95 percent and 96 percent. 
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Table 2 shows the principal exports from the Philippines to all 
countries and to the United States in 1936 and 1937. 

The United States purchased from the Philippines in 1936 goods 
valued at $101,715,365, or 4.2 percent of the United States total 
imports. In that year the Philippines ranked seventh in im- 
portance among United States suppliers. Of the United States 
total imports of the following specified commodities from all coun- 
tries in 1936, the Philippines supplied, on the basis of value, 99 
percent of the major coconut products, 80 percent of the tobacco 
manufactures, 38 percent of the sugar, 87 percent of the sawed 
cabinet woods (partly dressed and other than mahogany), and 98 
percent of the embroidered cotton wearing apparel. (Preliminary 
1936 general imports, foreign commerce and navigation of the 
United States. This figure dees not correspond with that given 
above for Philippine exports to the United States, inasmuch as 
this latter was obtained from Philippine statistics. United States 
import data for 1937 are not yet available.) 

THE PHILIPPINE MARKET FOR UNITED STATES PRODUCTS 


Imports into the Philippines from the United States in 1937, as 
shown in table 3, amounted to $63,302,000, or 58 percent of the 
total value of imports from all countries. The principal import 
from the United States consisted of iron and steel products, valued 
at $14,071,000, or 22 percent of the total value of all imports from 
the United States. These imports also represented about 73 per- 
cent of Philippine imports of such prcducts from all countries. 
The second largest import from the United States consisted of 
cotton goods, amounting to $7,658,000 and constituting 44 percent 
of the value of all imports of cotton goods. Mineral oil ranked 
third in importance, and the United States supplied 75 percent of 
the total imported from all countries; automobiles and parts (ex- 
clusive of rubber tires) ranked fourth, with the United States 
supplying 99 percent of the total imported from all countries. 
Tobacco products were next, the imports from the United States 
accounting for 99 percent of the total from all countries. Elec- 
trical machinery, rubber and manufactures thereof, unprinted 
paper, chemicals and drugs, and wheat flour ranked next in im- 
portance among imports from the United States. Other important 
Philippine imports of which the United States was a major sup- 
plier in 1937 were leather and manufactures thereof, silk and rayon 
manufactures therecf, dairy prcducts, fruits and nuts, vegetables, 
fertilizers, meat products, fish products, and glass and glassware. 
Vegetable fibers (other than cotton) and manufactures thereof 
constituted the only important import of which the United States 
was not a major supplier. 

The above-mentioned articles accounted in 1937 for 79 percent 
of the total value of Philippine imports from all countries and 
for 82 percent of the total value of the imports from the United 
States. The corresponding figures for 1936 are, respectively, 79 
and 83 percent. Table 3 shows the principal imports into the 
Philippines from all countries and from the United States in 19365 
and 1937. 

The Philippines ranked ninth among the principal export mar- 
kets for United States products in 1936, experts to the Philip- 


pines in that year having been valued at $60,243,754 or 2.5 percent | 


of the total exported to all countries. On the basis of the United 
States Foreign Commerce and Navigation’s group classifications of 


commodities, the Philippines ranked as follows among the world | 
(Foreign Commerce and | 
It occupied fifth place | 


customers of the United States in 1936. 
Navigation of the United States, 1936.) 
as a buyer of animal and vegetable products, except fibers and 
wood (groups 00, 0, 1, and 2 combined), of which it purchased 
$14,869,799 for the year. These goods are composed largely of 
manufactured or processed farm products. 
textiles (group 3), of which it purchased $7,950,872, it ranked 


tenth. It was the fourteenth most important buyer of wood and | 
paper products (group 4), of which it purchased $1,754,685; the | 


fourteenth, of nonmetallic minerals (group 5), $6,155,527; the 


ninth, of metals and manufactures, except machinery and vehicles . 


(group 6), $7,761,678; the fourteenth, of machinery and vehicles 
group 7), $11,928,165; the fourth, of chemicals and related products 
(group 8), $5,741,371; and the fourth, of miscellaneous products 
(group 9), $4,081,657. 

In 1936 the Philippines ranked first or second among the export 
markets of the United States for the following articles or groups 
of articles, exports of which to the Philippines were valued at 
$160,000 or more for the year (the Philippines also ranked first or 


large number of other products, the value of which ranged be- 
tween $50,000 and $100,000 in 1936; these products were: Bceots and 
shoes, cut outer soles; pickles; ketchup and other tomato sauces; 
chocolate; roasted coffee; confectionery other than chocolate; paper 
boxes and cartons; sanitary closet bowls; plaster-of-paris manu- 
factures; iron or steel sashes and frames; cast-iron screwed pipe- 
fittings; cast-iron soil pipe and fittings; woven-wire fencing; 
woven wire-screen cloth; steel castings; enamelware of iron or 
steel; sheet-metal filing cases, shovels, spades, scoops, and drain- 
age tools; padlocks; electric sockets, outlets, etc.; centrifugal 
pumps; woodworking sawmill machinery; marine engines, Diesel 
and semi-Diesel; cold and cough preparations; calcium carbide; 
pianos; pencils, other than mechanical; shot shells; and tooth- 
brushes) : 


This is a brief description of the Philippine Islands and 
some of their resources. No one can visualize the extent and 
Possibilities of trade which may develop with the islands. I 
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As buyer of all types of | 


| our departure from the islands would mean to Japan. 
| not a gesture of throwing salt in the Pacific, as Japan said 
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am fully convinced that it will in time run well toward 
$500,000,000. The most important value of the Philippine 
Islands is their strategic, or geographic, position, for being 
situated as they are, within a few hundred miles of the China 
coast, they are well adapted as a distributing center for our 
merchandise. China, India, Australia, Borneo, Siam, Suma- 
tra, Java, and Japan can easily be reached from the islands, 
not only by steamboat but by air transportation as well. The 
Philippines will keep an open door in China to the United 
States, and our trade should be developed in the Orient be- 
cause it is a natural market for us. Its proximity to the 
United States, and distance from Europe, should not be 
overlooked by Congress in future disposition of the islands. 

Scuth America will never be a real market for us, for the 
people in Scuth America are not adapted or receptive to 
trading with us. The South American trade will favor Italy, 
Spain, France, Germany, and England, and not the United 


| States. Many reasons exist for this, which, of course, I am 


not going to discuss at this time. It is not even good busi- 
ness to import from South America, when we are producing 
the same merchandise in our own colonies. The orientals are 
receptive and friendly to us, and there are 400,000,000 of 
them in China alone. The total population in the Orient is 
nearly a billion people, and each and every one of those 
countries is a potential customer of the United States. 

We will lose this trade when the Philippines are free, and 
it is the only market open to us in which we may establish 
a favorable trade balance. We will never have to send one 
of our boys or one of our naval ships to protect the Philip- 
pine Islands if they are properly fortified. The army in 
the Philippines should be made up entirely of natives. It is 
the only manner in which any colony can be ruled and reg- 
ulated on an economical basis. The native Filipinos are ac- 
customed to one standard of living, entirely different from 
ours, and they should not be deprived of that. It is not only 
a better standard than ours but it costs less to support it. 
That is an item which must be taken into consideration in 
colonial administration. 

Japan would not care, as I have said, about building a 
breakwater in the harbor of Apra, Guam. The expression 
in the paper in respect to that was for no other purpose 
than to fool Congress. What Japan fears is the arming and 
fortification of the Philippine Islands, because such proce- 
dure on our part is a checkmate for Japan. It will not only 
keep the door open to China but it is a marvelous protection 
for the west coast of the United States, not only for the 
protection of commerce and trade but for military protection 
of the coast itself. Japan nor any other nation is going to 
send a fleet against the Philippine Islands when they are 
fortified, because the losses sustained would be so great that 
any power that attempted such a foolhardy venture would 
leave itself open to destruction. No nation in the world 
can afford to lose a fleet in order to take the Philippine 
Islands or Guam. Japan knows that, and it should dawn 
upon Congress. 

The Philippine Islands fortified means the same to us as 
It is 


in one of her papers. It is instead a very useful venture, 


because the Philippines fortified will provide nearly absolute 
second among the export markets of the United States for a | 


protection of the west coast of the United States, and per- 


| mit our fleet to remain on the Atlantic side, where it is 
| needed at the present time. 


The Jap fleet cannot pass up a 
fortified Philippines or Guam, and if attempt is made to 
attack either of the islands, it will be a very definite notice 
to the United States to get ready, and prepare itself if the 
same attempt is made on our own coast. Fortified Pacific 
islands will dissuade Japan or any other power from estab- 
lishing bases in countries adjacent to the United States, be- 
cause they leave themselves open to attack in the rear, and 
at home. 

So let Congress not be deceived by Japan or anyone else, 
for the danger is not in fortifying the islands. The danger 
is instead in their defenseless position without fortifications. 
We need a market for our products. That is what our 
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farmers want, and it is also what our manufacturers want. 
Let us keep such markets open by using our heads and fore- 
sight, instead of spending the rest of our lives in contempla- 
tion of our mistakes. Our Nation is entitled to that much 
consideration and forethought, by the Members of the Sev- 
enty-sixth Congress, and our children will appreciate our 
statesmanship in providing them with greater markets for 
national security. 


The Gilbertsville Dam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 24, 1939 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the Gilbertsville Dam 
was recently stricken from the independent offices appropri- 
ation bill in the House, but the Senate, following its usual 
course, has again reinstated it. When the matter came back 
in conference last year under like circumstances it was sub- 


mitted without debate and the Senate action was sustained | 


by a small majority in the House. 

This action of the House was largely due to a brief sent 
here by T. V. A. attorneys just a day or two before the vote 
was taken. No one had an opportunity to reply to this 
brief, or even investigate it. It purported upon its face to 


consist largely of extracts from the findings of a three-judge | 


Federal court at Chattanooga, sitting on the T. V. A. cases, 
and extracts from the testimony of engineers and other 
witnesses who testified in that proceeding. The brief ad- 
mitted that this testimony was not then in print. Conse- 
quently no Member of the House had an opportunity of 
seeing the testimony of the witnesses as a whole, or of 
cross-examining them. Arguments and statements from 
this brief are still being inserted in the Recorp by the 
advocates of the Gilbertsville Dam. 

I have had no opportunity of checking the brief as a 
whole, the witnesses named not being in or near Washing- 
ton, and their testimony not being available. But, from the 
few references that are made to public documents that are 
available here, I find that this brief is almost entirely in- 
accurate and wholly misleading. 

On page 3 the brief refers to the fact that no difficulties 
have occurred in navigating Lake Pepin, or of the Wilson 
Dam pool, and then says: 

In this connection it might be noted that Wilson Dam is much 
higher than Gilbertsville. : 

The annual report of the T. V. A. made available a few 
days ago shows on page 21, that the height of Gilbertsville 
Dam is to be 150 feet. 
only 137 feet. It is an undisputed fact that the Gilbertsville 
Lake will be 184 miles long, and deep enough at the upper 
end to afford a 9-foot passage over the miter sill of the 
Pickwick Landing lock. The Wilson Lake is only 15% 
miles long and that is in the mountain region extending 
over Muscle Shoals to Wheeler Dam. 

If the T. V. A. attorney had been familiar with the history 
of navigation on Lake Pepin he certainly would have made 
no reference to it whatever. The records show that Congress 
and the Army engineers have been working on harbors of 
refuge there since 1882. Shipping by barge or in small boats 
has sustained many losses, notwithstanding the fact that 
the Government is maintaining three harbors of refuge there 
on a lake which is less than one-half the size of the proposed 
Gilbertsville lake. The destruction of the steamboat Sea 
Wing on Lake Pepin in 1890, with its attendant loss of about 
100 human lives, was pronounced by the contemporary press 
to have been the greatest marine disaster occurring in this 
country up to that time. These newspapers are now on file 
in the Congressional Library. 





The height of the Wilson Dam is | 
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The T. V. A. attorney devotes more than a page of his 
brief to the upper Ohio and lower Kanawha River improve- 
ments where he claims that low removable dams are being 
replaced with high dams. He claims that the dams which 
are being abandoned on these rivers are of the type which 
Army engineers recommended for the low-dam navigation 
on the lower Tennessee, while he seeks to leave the inference 
that the high dams taking their place are of the Gilbertsville 
type. 

If the attorney will refer to the last annual report of the 
Chief of Engineers on pages 1235 and 1310, he will realize 
how thoroughly he has been misinformed in regard to the 
Ohio and Kanawha River dams. Three new dams have been 
installed on the upper Ohio, and one near Gallipolis below 
the mouth of the Kanawha. None of these are high dams, 
though they are a few feet higher than the deteriorated 
dams that were torn out. 

When the Committee on Rivers and Harbors was conduct- 
ing hearings in 1924 on the pollution of these waters, it was 
shown that acids from the great industrial districts had prac- 
tically destroyed much of the metal works in all the older 
dams in the upper Ohio. A few years later it was found 
necessary to replace a number of them. They were very in- 
adequate from the beginning, being built under the high- 
pressure political methods which unfortunately prevailed at 
the time. 

Dam No. 1, below Pittsburgh, had a lift of only 3.1 feet. 
No. 6, at Beaver, had a lift of 5.7 feet. The lifts in dams 


| 2, 3, 4, and 5 ranged around 7 and 8 feet. The wonder is 


that they succeeded in accommodating the growing traffic as 
long as they did. They have been replaced by three higher 
dams—one at Montgomery Island, with a lift of 19.4 feet; 
one at Emsworth, with lift of 18 feet; the other at Dashields, 
with lift of 10 feet. All of these are low dams, and the highest 
one is still a removable dam, a type the T. V. A. attorney seems 
to abhor. However, he took a leap in the dark and gave his 
blessing to all these dams. 

There is also a new dam at Gallipolis, which has a lift of 
26 feet. It is also of a removable type, like the new roller 
dams being installed on the upper Mississippi. This dam was 
planned and built by Army engineers but with funds furnished 
by the P.W.A. It was a part of the Kanawha improvement. 
All the backwater from this and other new dams on the Ohio 


| is well within the natural river beds, and no wide or hazardous 


lakes have been created. The old locks and dams on the 
Kanawha were authorized 64 years ago, and for a 6-foot 
channel. Their replacement at this time for the dams suit- 
able for the newly adopted 9-foot channel seems to have 
inspired in the mind of the T. V. A. attorney an argument for 
Gilbertsville. 

As a member of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, I 
favored all these new dams. I would not have favored them if 
they had created large and wide lakes that would have men- 
aced the operation of barge lines, which is certainly the most 
practical type of navigation that has developed on our inland 
waters up to the present time. 

The T. V. A. attorney, on page 5 of his brief, gives a par- 
tial quotation from General Markham’s statement in Docu- 
ment No. 306, Seventy-fourth Congress, with reference to 
the replacement of dams on the upper Ohio. The quotation 
he gives is as follows: 

The dams on the Ohio are generally of the Chanoine wicket 
type, with submerged moving parts, and the locks constructed in 
the early period of the work do not meet modern standards of 
concrete construction and are subject to progressive deterioration 
over a long period of years. The general plan for the most effec- 
tive improvement of the main stem of the river is the execution 
of betterments to the existing system and the progressive replace- 
ment of the old locks and dams with a less number of higher lift 
dams as the replacement becomes necessary because of a deterio- 
ration of the old structures, or warranted because of the superior 
facilities afforded to navigation. 

By stopping this quotation where he did, the T. V. A. 
attorney doubtless thought he could have General Mark- 
ham’s statement construed as an endorsement of dams “such 
as Gilbertsville.” He very adroitly failed to include the last 
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line and a half in the paragraph of General Markham’s 
statement, which is as follows: 

The pools of these new dams still would be far below ordinary 
high water stages. 

This last line and a half of General Markham’s statement 
completely kills the contention the attorney was endeavoring 
to make. In order to cut it out, he even had to stop his 
quotation near the middle of the line as the printed docu- 
ment itself will show. 

From General Markham’s statement as a whole it is plain 
enough to see that in the upper Ohio he wanted the best 
dams possible to serve the practical needs of commerce and 
navigation. At the same time he was just as careful to have 
the Chio continue to flow in its natural beds, and not erect 
fantastic dams costing hundreds of millions to submerge and 
destroy the adjoining valley lands and create in their place 
large and wide lakes and pools that would be detrimental 
if not hazardous to barge-line transportation. 

The T. V. A. brief seeks to show by the findings of the 
three-judge court at Chattanooga that theoretically, naviga- 
tion by high dams is superior to navigation by low dams. 
The testimony quoted is all theoretical, all in reply to hypo- 
thetical questions. Gilbertsville Dam was not in the picture 
at that time, and consequently not mentioned. As shown 
by the quotations in this brief, no competent witness has ever 
said that the proposed Gilbertsville Lake will be safe for the 
operation of the Ohio River barges during rough weather. 
It might be suitable for the operation of certain types of 
boats, but those are not the boats that are making a success 
in river traffic under present conditions. 

One of the reasons assigned by the Chattanooga court in 
favor of a high-dam over a low-dam system is that with the 
high dams there would be fewer lockages, and consequently 
a saving of time. Now let us see how much would be gained 
by this on the lower Tennessee. With Gilbertsville there 
would be one lockage. With the proposed low dams there 
would be four, to cover the same section of the river. Con- 
sequently, Gilbertsville would cut out three lockages. 

The War Department advises me that a tow small enough 


to pass through in one section requires only 20 minutes to | 


pass one of the Ohio River dams. The same time would be 
required on the Tennessee locks, as they are to be of the 
same standard. Consequently, the low dams might cause 
a loss of 60 minutes’ time on a 184-mile stretch of the river, 
embracing a 2 days’ run. I am not surprised that the three- 
judge court was shocked at the thought. 


four of the low dams combined. It, of course, takes longer 
time to raise or lower the water in the high locks. Then, the 
navigator in high lifts always uses extra precautions to avoid 
accidents or mishaps. 

In this connection I will call attention to the fact that the 
British have been the world’s greatest maritime people for 
many centuries. In constructing the new Welland Canal, 
they divided the 327-foot fall from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario 
into seven separate lifts, all within a very short distance. 
They are navigating the canal very successfully. In our treaty 
on the St. Lawrence Seaway, we are proposing to pay to them 
a very large sum of money for the privilege of using these same 
locks, and have made no demand to have them reduced in 
number in order to save time, or appease the wrath of the 
three-judge court at Chattanooga. 

Another argument assigned for the Gilbertsville Dam is 
that it will afford a much larger lake, over which boats can 
take a more direct course and avoid the meanderings of the 
natural stream. When confronted with the proposition that 
such a lake might be hazardous to barge craft, they tell us 
that it is really a narrow lake except at two or three points 
where tributaries enter into it. That being the case, boats 
could not expect to gain much time by supposed direct shcrt 
cuts over the submerged terrain, and their argument on that 
point falls of its own weight. 








| 
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We have spent many millions in recent years to secure 
uniformity in inland waterway transportation conditions. 
We are about to bring that program to a successful culmi- 
nation. We now have several thousand miles of connecting 
channels on which loaded barges can be towed without a 
shift of cargo. Why should we disrupt this program by throw- 
ing a monkey wrench in the machinery? The railroads have 
long since discovered that connecting lines cannot be suc- 
cessfully cperated if one has a standard gage and the other a 
narrow-gage track. 

Perhaps the most damaging feature of the Gilbertsville 
proposal is the announced intention of the T. V. A. to seek 
to have Congress extend the dams on across the Cumberland 
at its mouth, and continuing across the Ohio at Dog Island. 
All this is shown on pages 68 to 72 of the booklet issued 
by the T. V. A. in March 1936 entitled “The Unified De- 
velopment of the Tennessee River System.” 

On page 71 of this booklet the project is denominated 
“The Giibertsville-Dog Island Project.” In view of the fact 
that the T. V. A. would have to secure further authority from 
Congress before constructing the Dog Island Dam, they 
decided that the logical course would be to construct the 
Gilbertsville Dam first, as they had undisputed authority for 
that part of the program under existing law. 

Dr. A. E. Morgan, Chairman of the T. V. A., in an article 
in the Engineering News-Record of August 12, 1936, reviews 
the investigations made by the T. V. A. for a dam across 
the Ohio in the vicinity of Paducah. He then says: 

But investigation indicated that the most feasible over-all project 
would include two dams, one across the Tennessee at Gilbertsville 


and another across the Ohio at the Dog Island site, above the mouth 
of the Tennessee but below the mouth of the Cumberland. 


Commenting upon this subject in the Engineering News- 
Record cf April 7, 1938, Mr. Bock, Assistant Chief Engineer 
of the T. V. A., on page 497, says: 


The flood plain along the lower Tennessee River is comparatively 
wide, and subsurface conditions are complicated by ancient river 
channels in the underlying rock, so that feasible dam sites are not 
readily available. All of the sites investigated present difficulties of 
design and construction. Conditions at Gilbertsvilie proved to be 
somewhat more favorable than those encountered at the other 
sites. Further, the location of the Gilbertsville site with respect 
to the Ohio and Cumberland Rivers and possible future projects 
that may be developed on those rivers has been the largest single 
factor in the location of the dam. 


Here Mr. Bock tells us that the “largest single factor” ir 


determining the location of the Giibertsviile Dam with its loca- 
tion with respect to the Chio and Cumberland Rivers, and 


But I am reminded by high authority that the high lift at | possible future projects that may be developed on these 


Sivertevi ; 2 bir ll | : i 
Gilbertsville' might frequently require as:much time as a | proposed lake that would be formed in all the rivers involved. 


rivers. The T. V. A. booklet on page 69 gives a map of the 


On page 68 it says: 

It would create long stretches of clear channel so that no lockage 
would be necessary for about 175 miles upstream on the Onio River, 
for 184 on the Tennessee River, for 150 miles on the Cumberland 
River, and for about 50 miles on the Wabash River, a total distance 
of slightly over 550 miles. 

The cost of this entire program would doubtless exceed a 
half billion dollars, as the Dog Island Dam alone, wiih its 
attendant damages, is estimated at $392,000,0C00. The farm 
lands to be submerged on the entire project will exceed 
1,000,000 acres. But, it would have the effect of eliminating 
some seven or eight lockages on 550 miles of channel, and 
upon that ground the T. V. A. attorney would doubiless seck 
to have it approved by the three-judge court. 

The scale in connection with the map shows that the 
large lake that would be formed on the Ohio would be 
approximately 20 miles wide for a great distance. The Army 
engineers have already stated that this reservoir would re- 
quire extensive changes in the transportation system of the 
area. It would cut the Ohio River transportation into three 
sections—one for barges on the river below this lake, one for 
the same type above the lake, then one for a new type of 
boat of some kind to be hereafter worked out, to navigate 
this central section. It would be somewhat like a standard- 
gage railroad at both ends, with a 175-mile narrow-gage 
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section in the middle. The whole scheme is represented as 
being a navigation project. Doubtless a sage might exclaim, 
“Oh navigation, the sins that are being committed in thy 
name.” 

Knowing the War Department, as well as the T. V. A., 
has made thorough studies of the proposed dam at Dog 
Island, as well as at other points on the Ohio, I applied for 
information. I was advised that the project provides for a 
high dam across the Ohio and Cumberland Rivers at Dog 
Island, near Smithland, Ky., with an auxiliary dam across 
the Cache River divide, near New Columbia, Ill. The esti- 
mated cost was as follows: 

Construction of dam and locks 
Power plant (300,000 kilowatt installation) 
Flowage 


Total estimated cost 


The result of the surveys shows that at normal pool level— 
elevation 358—the reservoir would overflow about 468,000 
acres of land, and at maximum pool level—elevation 375—a 
total of about 921,000 acres, situated in Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee. About 650,000 acres of this land is in 
cultivation, and quite valuable. The cost of the farm lands 
is estimated at $115,600,000. 

Sixty-four towns would be affected, 33 of which, with total 
population of 27,000, would be abandoned or relocated. 
Thirteen additional towns would be partially submerged, and 
18 others would require protective measures and sewer ad- 
justments. The total population of the area to be sub- 
merged is about 200,000. The cost of urban property affected 
is estimated at $24,700,000. 

The proposition involves the abandonment of 275 miles of 
State and Federal highways; relocation of 159 miles of other 
roads, and the raising and protection of 27 additional miles 
of highway. It also involves the abandonment of 194 miles 
of railroad, relocation of 81 miles, and the raising of 49 addi- 
tional miles. The cost of highway and railway abandon- 
ments, including bridges, is estimated at $14,482,000 and 
$22,085,000, respectively. 

Natural resources affected would include numerous coal 
mines in the Harrisburg, Ill., and Tradewater, Ky., fields, esti- 
mated at 4,800,000,000 tons. Fluorspar deposits totaled about 
12,000,000 tons. 

A map showing the over-all proposal is in the Engineering 
News-Record in connection with Mr. Bock’s article. It shows 
the location of the Gilbertsville Dam, together with the Dog 
Island Dam extending across from the north side of the 
Ohio River to Dog Island, then angling down across the south 
channel, and continuing across the Cumberland. A canal 
is shown, connecting the Cumberland with the Tennessee 
above Gilbertsville. This will place the Tennessee, the Cum- 
berland and the Ohio with their tributaries, in one continu- 
ous lake extending into four States. 

The effect upon navigation on the Ohio and Cumberland 
is stated on page 77, of the record data, as follows: 

The navigation benefits accruing to the Ohio River would con- 
sist mainly in the elimination of the present cost of operating 
and maintaining locks and dams Nos. 46 to 51, inclusive. (These 
navigation works are serving present commerce in a satisfaciory 
manner.) Navigation benefits on the Cumberland River could 
better be achieved, considering the present type of river craft, 
by modernizing existing navigation facilities. 


On page 78 is the further statement: 

The wide expanse of the reservoir would require extensive 
changes in the present transportation system of the area. 

So far as navigation on the Ohio is concerned, I will say it 
is now functioning in a manner that is nearly ideal. If any 
changes or improvements should become necessary, the 
Army engineers can propose them to Congress for its atten- 
tion. It would certainly be a misfortune to have a divided 
authority, placing different types of structures in the river, 
especially types that will not be consistent with each other. 
The Dog island Dam would certainly be antagonistic to safe 
navigation. 

As soon as Gilbertsville dam is an assured fact, Congress 
will be called upon to extend the authority of the T. V. A. 
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to the Cumberland, and nearby section of the Ohio, in 
order to complete the designated “Gilbertsville-Dog Island 
project,” as described in the T. V. A. booklet entitled, “The 
Unified Development of the Tennessee River System.” That 
last word, “system” has a significant meaning. 

Gilbertsville is now heralded as a great flood-protection 
project. The Tennessee has already had about $200,000,000 
expended upon it, very largely for that purpose, according to 
those in charge. We have many other rivers where the 
flood menace is much greater than on the Tennessee, that 
have not been so fortunately taken care of. Upon those 
rivers the Budget is cutting the appropriations to a min- 
imum, even after they have been authorized by Congress 
on the recommendation of the Army engineers and the able 
Committee on Flood Control. 

I was a member of the Committee on Flood Control in 
the Sixty-fifth and Sixty-sixth Congresses. We never heard 
the Tennessee mentioned as making any material con- 
tribution to the flood damage on ‘the Mississippi. High 
waters, if any, from the Tennessee usually reached the Gulf 
far in advance of the damaging floods from the upper Ohio. 

When the Tennessee was under consideration by Colonel 
Watkins, Gen. T. H. Jackson, president of the Mississippi 
River Commission, wrote favoring the low dams recom- 
mended in Document 328. He considered that any works 
on the Tennessee would have but little effect on the Mis- 
sissippi floods. He said: 

No reduction in the cost of flood control or navigation of the 
Mississippi would result from the works proposed, except possibly 
some reduction in the cost of dredging and channel maintenance. 
Benefits to the lower Mississippi may be considered as practically 


immaterial. The estimated damage from floods in the Tennessee 


Basin is comparatively small. (Doc. 328, pp. 101-102.) 


Payments to State and Territorial Homes for the 
Care of Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1939 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, recently I introduced 
a bill, H. R. 4042, now pending before the Military Affairs 
Committee, to increase the annual payments to State and 
Territorial homes maintained for the care of veterans to the 
rate of $365. 

My colleague, the gentleman from Mississippi, Hon. JoHN 
E. Rankin, introduced a measure of similar character, iden- 
tified as H. R. 2287, under date of January 11, 1939. 

My purpose in introducing a bill of this nature was not 
only to endorse the principle of the Rankin bill but also 
to have before the proper committee a substitute proposal 
which I believe should be given consideration. The dif- 
ference between the Rankin bill and the McCormack bill is 
merely a difference in the rate which the Federal Govern- 
ment should allow these State homes. Mr. Ranxkin’s bill 
favors the payment of approximately 67 cents per diem 
for each veteran maintained, whereas my bill would direct 
the payment of $1 per diem. 

It will be understood that the purpose of both bills refers 
to domiciliation only of those veterans who are unemploy- 
able by reason of chronic or incurable disease or disability. 
If a veteran admitted to a State soldiers’ home does not 
have such disablement, Federal aid, under the provision of 
these bills will not be authorized. That is to say, the Vet- 
erans’ Administration will not reimburse the State con- 
cerned for the care and maintenance of a veteran who does 
not come within the terms described. 

For the information of the House, I am listing herewith 
those States which maintain homes for the care of disabled 
veterans. It will be noted that the State of New York is 














not included in this list. In explanation it should be re- 
called that the State soldiers’ home at Bath, N. Y., was 
deeded to the Federal Government in 1929 and is now oper- 
ated as one of the national homes. Incidentally, this former 
State soldiers’ home, within the last few years, has been the 
beneficiary of a new 400-bed hospital. I might also point 
out that the State of New York is well provided for with 
the splendid Veterans’ Administration facilities at Batavia, 
Canandaigua, Bath, Sunmount, Beacon, Bronx, and North- 
port. In another bill which I introduced recently I asked 
for authorization for a hospital at Boston, and on a future 
occasion I will discuss the merits of that bill. 


STATES MAINTAINING SOLDIERS’ HOMES 


California: Veterans’ Home of California, Napa County. 

Colorado (women admitted): Colorado State Soldiers’ and 
Sailcrs’ Home, Home Lake. 

Connecticut: Fitch’s Home for Soldiers, Noroton Heights. 

Idaho: Idaho Soldiers’ Home, Boise. 

Illinois (women admitted): Illinois Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home, 
Quincy. 

Indiana (women admitted): Indiana State Soldiers’ 
Lafayette. 

Iowa (women admitted): Iowa Soldiers’ Home, Marshalltown. 

Kansas (women admitted): Kansas Soldiers’ Home, Fort Dodge. 

Massachusetts: Massachusetts Soldiers’ Home, Chelsea. 

Michigan (women admitted): Michigan’s Soldiers’ Home, Grand 
Rapids. 

imamate (women admitted): Minnesota Soldiers’ Home, Min- 
neapolis. 

sheen (women admitted): State Federal Soldiers’ Home of 
Missouri, St. James. 

Montana (women admitted): Montana Soldiers’ Home, Columbia 
Falls. 

Nebraska (women admitted): Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home, Grand 
Island. 

New Hampshire: New Hampshire Soldiers’ Home, Tilton. 

New Jersey (women admitted): New Jersey Home for Disabled 
Soldiers, Menlo Park; New Jersey Memorial Home for Disabled 
Soldiers, Sailors, Marines, and their wives and widows, Vineland. 

North Dakota (women admitted): North Dakota Soldiers’ Home, 
Lisbon. 

Ohio: Ohio Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home, Erie County. 

Pennsylvania: Pennsylvania Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home, Erie. 

Rhode Island: Rhode Island Soldiers’ Home, Bristol. 

South Dakota (women admitted): South Dakota State Soldiers’ 
Home, Hot Springs. 

Vermont: Vermont Soldiers’ Home, Bennington. 

Washington (women admitted): State Soldiers’ Home, Orting; 
Washington Veterans’ Home, Retsil. 

Wisconsin (women admitted): Wisconsin Veterans’ Home, Wau- 
aca. 

. Wyoming (women admitted): Wyoming Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Home, Buffalo. 


Recently General Hines, Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, testified before the Committee on Appropriations, and 
on page 652 of the hearings on the independent offices ap- 
propriation bill, 1940, he testified as follows: 


The next item “2200—grants to States and other political sub- 
divisions,” involves an estimate of $770,760 for 1940. 

Under the provisions of the act of August 27, 1888, as amended 
(U. S. C., title 24, sec. 134), reimbursement is authorized to the 
various States at the rate of $120 per person annually for the 
veterans cared for in State soldiers’ homes when eligible for ad- 
mission to Veterans’ Administration facilities for domiciliary care. 
During the fiscal year 1933 an average of 6,018 eligible veterans 
were cared for in State homes involving a total reimbursement of 
$772,000. Under the provisions of Public, No. 2, Seventy-third 
Congress, and veterans’ regulations issued pursuant thereto, the 
eligibility for domiciliary care was greatly restricted with the re- 
sult that the number of veterans in State homes was reduced to 
an average of 4,357 during the fiscal year 1934 and to 4,160 during 
1935. The liberalizing provisions of Public, No. 141, Seventy-fourth 
Congress, and Public, No. 312, Seventy-fourth Congress, restored to 
eligibility a considerable number of these veterans. Since the 
passage of these acts there has been a steady upward trend in the 
number of Veterans’ Administration beneficiaries being cared for 
in State homes. 

During the fiscal years 1936, 1937, and 1938, the number of 
veterans cared for in the State soldiers’ homes increased to an 
average of 4,733, 4,932, and 5,694, respectively. It is conservatively 
estimated that an average of 6,218 and 6,423 will obtain in 1939 
and 1940, involving estimated obligations at the statutory rate of 
reimbursement in the amount of $746,160 for 1939, and 8%770,760 
for 1940. The latter amcunt represents an increase of $24,600 over 
the expected obligations for 1939. 


In a way, Mr. Speaker, this measure may be considered as 
closing an epoch of lccal and sectional feeling, which has 
been manifested from time to time since the original measure 
Was passed in 1888. It was realized years ago that $120 was 


Home, 
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an insufficient amount to adequately assist the States in the 


maintenance of State homes. Effort after effort was made 
to increase such amount. These efforts were unavailing be- 
cause of the feeling then existing in the minds of some 
Members that if Federal funds were to be provided for State 
institutions that the homes provided for Confederate vet- 
erans likewise should be given similar aid. The results al- 
ways were the same—no legislation. The situation has now 
changed. The survivors of the Spanish-American War and 
of the World War constitute the bulk of the veteran popula- 
tion in these homes. I can see no reason, in the cases of 
those homes which were originally built for Confederate 
veterans and are utilized in part for the maintenance of 
Spanish and World War veterans, why this bill should not 
be beneficial in the same degree as it is for the homes in the 
States heretofore mentioned. 

It is more than a gesture of good will on the part of the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RaNKIN] that I pay defer- 
ence on this occasion. His act in introducing H. R. 2287 
effectively closes a matter of unfinished business which has 
plagued the Congress for many years. The ranks of the 
valiant Blue and Gray are very few but the ranks of the 
Spanish-American War veteran, and particularly the World 
War veteran, are numerous. 

General Hines stated before the House Appropriations 
Committee, as shown in his testimony, previously quoted, that 
during the fiscal year 1933 an average of 6,018 eligible vet- 
erans were cared for in these State institutions, involving a 
total reimbursement of $722,000. 

At this point I wish to show the cost of maintaining a vet- 
eran in domiciliary barracks by the Veterans’ Administration. 
The figures available to me are for the month of July 1938. 
During that month of each year, I am informed, the veteran 
lcad in these facilities reached its lowest ebb; likewise it is 
the month of the year when local produce is most readily 
available to these various facilities, thereby curtailing main- 
tenance costs. Hence the month selected is adequate for the 
purposes of comparison. 


Veterans’ Administration Facilities, domiciliary section, month of 


























July 1938 
Number ofbeds Analysis of per diem 
Cc g 1 od Con- I 
apac- 7 Sala- tract SS 
ity | Used | ‘ries = serv- |credits| Total 
plies = 
I oni eereenenne 1, 157 800 | $0.51 | $0.44 | $0.12 | $0.03 | $1.04 
LIED, Binet detente 1, 202 899 -47 49 .05 -03 . 98 
Kecoughtan, Va-.-......--.-- 1, 564 1, 334 43 Pe ll .02 . 89 
Mountain Home, Tenn.----- 1, 590 1, 634 . 39 sae .09 . 03 <ao 
awe Oe... 2, 339 1, 900 - 51 44 . 03 . 04 -94 
Wadsworth, Kans--._....--- 1, 386 1, 261 - 55 .39 .10 - 03 1.01 
Hot Springs, S. Dak.....-.-- 484 372 . 80 47 . 08 .03 1. 32 
Los Angeles, Calif.........-- 3, 943 3, 132 - 38 . 40 .07 -02 83 
Biloxi, Miss_.-.-- J 793 652 48 . 38 . 09 .03 92 
Bay Pines, Fla_-- 440 346 - 65 43 SiMe: daphne 1.19 
Wood, Wis_-.--- ei 1, 691 1, 595 - 46 33 - 08 . 04 . 88 
ee 38 97 73 - 60 + 4 ee 1.72 
ae eae Cee ererdat 
I ii cncindssinbidien sin 16,627 | 14,022 47 40 . 68 03 92 


It will be noted that the Veterans’ Administration, during 
the month under discussion, had but 2,600 beds vacant scat- 
tered throughout the country. Accordingly, it cannot be 
said that there is room in our Federal homes for the main- 
tenance of those veterans maintained in State homes. On 
the contrary, it clearly shows that the States are rendering 
a very definite service in sharing responsibility with the 
Federal Government, otherwise much additional construc- 
tion would be required. 

Let us see just how much this means to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In General Hines’ testimony before the House 
Appropriations Committee, he stated that the various States 
were entitled to reimbursement of ony $772,000 for the care 
of 6,000 veterans. Using the cost analysis furnished by the 
Veterans’ Administration, it will be seen that for main- 
tenance alone, exclusive of any hospital care which these 
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veterans may require, were they hospitalized in Federal 
homes, we would have had to appropriate in excess of 
$2,000,000 as compared with $722,000. 

I am informed of the costs of maintenance of the home 
and hospital maintained by the Commonwealth of Massa- 


Personal services 





1 These costs include hospital and domiciliary activities. 


The foregoing table is particularly illuminating and carries 
conviction to my argument that the rate allowed State homes 
should be in approximate relationship to the maintenance 
cost. It will be noted that in 1888 when the original legis- 
lation was passed on this subject that the per diem cost was 
$0.509. This, compared with the $0.3343 then granted, would 
evidence the disposition of Congress at that time to share 
equitably and liberally in the expenses of operation. No 
legislation, of course, having been passed since 1888, we find 
that the per diem cost in 1938 amounted to $2.03, including, 
of course, expenditures of hospitalization in the State home. 

It might be well to consider a hypothetical case. Let us 
assume that Pvt. John Jones is today at the Massachusetts 
Soldiers’ Home. At that place he is being maintained at an 
expense of slightly over $2. Of this amount 85 percent is 
being borne by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Now, 
for appropriate reasons, he applies for and is accepted as a 
member in the National Home at Togus, Maine. Upon ar- 
rival there, the cost to the Federal Government jumps from 
$0.33 3 to $1.04 per diem, an increase to the Federal Govern- 
ment of 300 percent. Now, let us assume that after 2 weeks’ 
domiciliation at Togus, this veteran becomes ill and is in 
need of hospital care—a very possible contingency. His ex- 
pense to the Federal Government now jumps from $1.04 per 
diem to $4.31 per diem, using the July figures which were 
previously quoted. It will be seen then that while this vet- 
eran has been maintained at Chelsea, the Federal Govern- 
ment has been indeed a beneficiary of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. The ratio of comparative expense to our 
27 State homes is well evidenced by this illustration. 

At this point I would like to include an abstract of the 
analysis of opcrating expense per diem for those hospitals 
which are attached to the soldiers’ homes mentioned in a 
preceding table: 


Analysis of operating expense per diem, Veterans’ Administration 
facilities, hospital section, month of July 1938 





Number of + © # 
beds a 2 S 
= E 
aan o 
B ©. be 
> o aa 3S & 
3 i Zit Biel z 
= 9 2 & s S 3 s 3 
a ® = = = Q a & - 
o n oe a Per oe So So 
oO ~ ~ nia o ° & 
Togus, Maine...-....- 294 191 | 5,926 |$4.03 [$1.09 [$0.01 |$0.09 |$0.91 [$4.31 
SES, iG Ws cacitecuase? ee 332 | 10,283 | 2.90 | 1.03 ]_..__- been -48 | 3.45 
Kecoughtan, Va_..---- 516 487 | 15,083 | 2.71 75 - OL 08 - 45 | 3.10 
Mountain Home, 
eR 556 | 473 | 14,648 |°2.57 7 .90 |__.--- (. 10) 50 | 2.87 
Dayton, Ohio _ 1, 050 914 | 28,344 | 2.46 ot Bechet (.03)] .46 | 2.86 
Wadsworth, Kans 734 560 | 17,365 | 2.52 I ae 10 56 | 2.91 
Hot Springs, S. Dak 186 104 3, 226 | 4.84 | 1.04 }_._.-- -20 |} 1.28 | 4.80 
Los Angeles, Calif._...}1, 720 }1, 644 | 50,960 | 2.45 2 ae 12 -54 | 2.70 
Biloxi, Miss......... 207 193 5, 983 | 2. 86 . 80 -O1 . 26 52 | 3.41 
Bay Pines, Fla-._.....| 195 | 195 | 6,0531/3.35] .93| 01] .22 713.94 
i ae 952 | 20,517 | 2.64 BO Mibenidias (. 03) 46 | 2.86 
Boise, Idaho__.....-- | 227 144 4,466 | 4.67 98 - 06 08 76 | 5.03 





In seeking this new legislation Congress must have in 
mind that we are legislating only for domiciliation of vet- 





Massachusetts Soldiers’ Home—Analysis of operating expense per diem* 


Per diem | Amount 
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chusetts. I am appending herewith a table furnished me 
by Hon. Lawrence F. Quigley, the commandant of that home, 
showing the costs over the last 50 years, broken down in a 
manner which will evidence very well the increasing costs 
to our State. 













Per diem Amount | Per diem 
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erans. The original construction of the word “domiciliation” 
largely means that the veteran is furnished food and shelter 
and occasional out-patient care in an infirmary. That is 
hardly an up-to-date appreciation of that which actually 
occurs in these various State homes. These home hospitals 
are State institutions and as such come under the jurisdic- 
tion of State hospital regulations, and treatment must con- 
form to State government standards. For example, the State 
hospital at Chelsea has a grade A rating by the American 
Medical Association. It is only natural then to understand 
that as our veterans are hospitalized by the State that there is 
a corresponding increase in cost in these State homes, just as 
it occurs in a Federal home. The ratio of increased expense, 
however, is not apparently as great in the State facilities, 
which is to their credit. 

As an illustration in my own State, I find that the statistics 
of the Massachusetts Soldiers’ Home at Chelsea show that 
during the last calendar year there were 656 operations, of 
which 553 were major operations; further, that there were 
2,700 discharges during that year, evidencing very possibly 
the fact that these homes should be, in fact, more adequately 
described as general medical hospitals with convalescent bar- 
racks attached, rather than our old conception—homes with 
attached infirmary. 

All of these considerations, I think, tend to prove that the 
States involved are entitled to additional consideration, as- 
sistance, or relief from the Federal Government. There is no 
reason why the Federal Government should not more equita- 
bly demonstrate its responsibility. Of course, our present 
appropriations are based upon legislation passed 50 years ago. 
As has been pointed out, the amount allowed them, based 
upon the cost experience of the homes at that time, was not 
only adequate but was liberal. Today we know that such is 
not the case. It is overwhelmingly demonstrated, I believe, 
that these State homes have assumed a great burden and are 
successfully and most adequately accomplishing a purpose 
which the Constitution definitely placed as a responsibility of 
the Federal Government. 

I do not want any words of mine to be construed that I 
believe that the Veterans’ Administration has been at fault in 
this matter. Neither do I wish to indicate that the Veterans’ 
Administration has been uneconomical in operating its facili- 
ties. The contrary we all know to be true, but in using its 
cost experience as a yardstick, I merely accentuate the dis- 
parity existing between the appropriations made by Congress 
for purely Federal facilities as compared with the appropria- 
tions granted to the State-operated facilities. 

I have no doubt but that General Hines will appreciate the 
justice of the measure which I have introduced. I am also 
sure that he appreciates and values the excellent character of 
service rendered by the various State homes. I can speak of 
the Chelsea State home of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. There is no institution anywhere that enjoys a better 
reputation. The veterans who have had to use the facilities 
of this home speak eloquently of the care and treatment 
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rendered. It is fair to assume that other State homes enjoy 
a similar reputation. 

It is true that if the bill that I have introduced is enacted 
into law that it will increase the item now in the Budget, and 
the amount of appropriations, from $772,000 to approxi- 
mately $2,300,000. In these days when we are rendering 
manifold assistance to the States in matters which are not 
under normal conditions direct responsibilities of the Central 
Government, we should not and must not overlook the fact 
that the care of the veteran is our primary responsibility, 
in which the State acts only in a cooperative manner. 

It is 50 years since the existing law was passed. Since that 
time expenses of all kinds in the maintenance and operation 
of State homes, as well as the care and treatment of veterans, 
have increased, but the contribution of the Federal Govern- 
ment has not increased. It is time that this long-delayed 
matter should be considered and acted upon favorably. The 
bill which I have introduced should be enacted into law. It 
simply brings down to the present day the considerations 
with reference to Federal contribution to the expense of State 
homes that was contemplated and given by the Congress in 
the passage of the act of 1888. The passage of the pending 
bill will simply give to the several States the equitable con- 
siderations that should have been given to them years ago. 


The T. V. A. and Flood Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1939 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, the control of flood waters 
in the Tennessee Valley is absolutely vital to control of floods 
in the lower Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. Gilbertsville Dam 
is the most important link in the whole T. V. A. system and 
Army engineers rely upon its construction in their revised 
plans for control of the Mississippi. 

To understand the vital part Gilbertsville Dam will play in 
bringing security to the vast Mississippi Valley it is necessary 
to review the efforts which have heretofore been made to 
ccntrol its flocds. 

The menace of floods in the Mississippi Valley has been 
constant throughout recorded history. Equally constant have 
been the efforts of agencies, both public and private, through- 
out the years to curb this ever-present threat to the economic 
well-being of what is conceded to be the richest river valley in 
the world. Before the War between the States levees were 
raised along the banks. Later the Corps of Engineers of the 
United States Army took up the task and raised the levees 
higher. Miles and miles of levees have risen foot by foot, and 
as the levee system developed, the Army engineers gained 
fuller understanding of their task. Their techniques improved 
accordingly. 

Yet the floods came down. The disasters of 1897, 1912, 
1913, and 1922 were added to the record. In 1927 about 20,000 
square miles—two-thirds of the lower Mississippi Valley— 
were submerged, proving conclusively that levees were not the 
complete answer. The Army engineers planned again. Flood- 
ways were established. But these, too, do not complete the 
pattern of control. 

The degree of protection now existing for the so-called 
protected area of the lower Mississippi Valley is still unsatis- 
factory. All authorities unite in stating that the margin of 
safety against complete disaster during the most extreme 
floods is very slight. During the 1937 flood, the largest on 
record in the upper part of the valley, thousands of men were 
kept at work for weeks building temporary barriers and mud 
boxes from lumber and dirt along hundreds of miles of seri- 
ously menaced levee. Thousands of people were evacuated 
from such danger areas because of the fear that the levee 
system was going to break and inundate the region. Tre- 
mendous amounts were spent for the relief of fugitives and in 
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the maintenance of levees and in their temporary strength- 
ening. 

Various Army reports have contained the statement that 
the present levee system is not high enough to produce a sat- 
isfactory degree of safety. The residents of the valley desire 
and need a greater degree of assurance of safety. It is com- 
monly stated that the levee system should be perhaps 2 feet 
higher to have a safe freeboard in the biggest floods. 

But physical difficulties militate against making the levees 
higher. In many places the soil can scarcely support the 
weight of the existing levees. During flood stages the water 
level in the river is from 15 to 20 or more feet above the sur- 
face of the adjacent land, and at many points water seeps 
through the ground under the levees and appears in such 
quantities as to cover adjacent fields. The saturated levees 
sometimes slump and fail without being overtopped. At 
Cairo, for example, during the last flood there was consider- 
able danger not only from overtopping of the flood wails but 
from seepage and sand boils within the town caused by the 
tremendous pressure exerted by the water outside. 

These are very practical restrictions. Yet the Federal 
agencies are not without hope. The lower Mississippi Valley 
is worth fighting for, and American engineering genius has 
marshaled its forces and reached a solution that brings into 
play every known method of contrel. Maj. Gen. Julian L. 
Schley, Chief of Engineers, United States Army, outlined that 
solution in his address before the Nineteenth Annual Conven- 
tion of the Mississippi Valley Association in St. Louis, Novem- 
ber 22, 1937. He said in part: 

I cannot refrain from presenting a possible ultimate plan of 
development as seen by those of us who are willing to let our vision 
expand. The soil of the alluvial valley of the lower Mississippi 
River is fertile almost beyond imagination. It will support a popu- 
lation and capitalization many times greater than at present. 
People of vision can see in the future a valley with a greatly in- 
creased development, with every acre needed for agriculture (in- 
cluding the present backwater swamps) producing its maximum 
crop. They visualize the river flowing from Cape Girardeau to the 
Gulf in a fairly direct alinement, but sinuous with easy curves, 
carrying the maximum amount of water at the lowest possible 
stages; the banks paved from Cape Girardeau to the Guif with our 
new asphalt pavements, so that there is no caving of soil and levees 
into the river; at Dog Island, Gilbertsville, Commerce, Little Rock, 
and Denison huge multiple-use reservoirs with surcharge spaces 
for floodwaters grinding out continuous power. They visualize on 
the tributaries many smaller reservoirs restraining floodwaters, 
some producing electricity, and most of them providing recreation 
facilities for their neighborhoods; every household in this great 
valley equipped for, and supplied with, cheap electricity to lighten 
the drudgery of household labor; mills, cotton gins, compresses, 
etc., operated by electricity and innumerable boats traveling up 
and down the rivers carrying the enormous production of this great 
valley from the fertile soil of which its teeming millions will extract 
a living on a standard far higher than under present conditions. 
Who can say that this picture is too visionary? 

Who, indeed, can say that this picture is too visionary? No 
plan is visionary when the goal is obviously worth while and 
the means of fulfillment are at hand. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority has from the outset co- 
operated fully with the Army engineers, for, obviously, control 
of the Tennessee River means added control of the Mississippi. 

The Gilbertsville project as planned by the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, therefore, has dual significance. It improves 
not one valley but two. Not only is it the biggest link in the 
Authority’s system of development to bring the Tennessee 
Valley into economic contact with the rest of inland Amer- 
ica—it is one of the most important of those great reservoirs 
recommended by the Corps of Engineers to create the margin 
of safety so necessary to the development of the lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 

The problem of whether construction should or should not 
continue on Gilbertsville Dam rests, therefore, not on an ap- 
praisal of the T. V. A. program alone but also upon whether 
the Army engineers’ plan for control and development of the 
Mississippi Valley is to be carried out. Gilbertsville Dam is 
essential to both. 

Just how essential Gilbertsville Dam is to the Mississippi 
Valley can be shown both in feet of flood reduction and in 
dollars and cents of property protected. 

The Gilbertsville Dam will create one of the longest reser- 
voirs in the world—184 miles of navigable channel. In this 
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184-mile-long reservoir there will be approximately 4,600,000 
acre-feet of flood storage. Engineering studies indicate that 
the Gilbertsville Reservoir storage will reduce flood heights 
on the Mississippi by at least 2 feet from Cairo to the mouth 
of the Arkansas, and by at least 1 foot between the Arkansas 
and the Red. 

In May and June 1936 a member of the T. V. A. engineering 
staff made a thorough study of the value to the lower or allu- 
vial valley of the Mississippi of the reduction of flood heights 
by 2 feet. The 2-foot measure of reduction was chosen be- 
cause this would increase the margin of freeboard on existing 
levees to 3 feet and would be comparable to other plans for 
providing the same protection. 

The Authority’s representative inspected levees and levee 
districts, floodways, backwater areas, farm lands, highways, 
railroads, cities, and towns, and discussed flood conditions 
with property owners, drainage district officials, engineers, 
local and State officials, representatives of the War Depart- 
ment and the Mississippi River Commission, and various 
interested citizens. It is probably the most comprehensive 
survey of this kind ever made. 

The benefits to the lower Mississippi Valley from reducing 
flood heights by 2 feet were reported under nine different 
headings: (1) Cities, (2) railroads, (3) highways, (4) unpro- 
tected marginal areas, (5) backwater areas, (6) floodways, 
(7) reduced levee maintenance, (8) reduced seepage damages, 
and (9) protected agricultural area. 

For the first three groups the benefit was estimated by an 
alternative-cost-avoidance: method; that is, where protection 
is considered justifiable, the actual cost of procuring it by the 
cheapest alternative method was estimated. For the next five 
groups the probable annual damage from future floods was 
determined, and this amount was capitalized to obtain the 
estimated benefit. For the last item, the protected area, the 
increase in market value of the land that would accrue from 
such assured protection was estimated. 

On completion of the study it was concluded that the value 
of reduction of flood height by 2 feet in the lower valley of 
the Mississippi could reasonably be appraised at as much as 
$381,000,000, broken down as follows: 


1. Cities: 
ANREND ct xo iglebedisnesidine teksts page sananomensiaeniaie $1, 000, 000 
UDI a phic Saceriocpege ste acon inte beast 2, 000, 000 
PROMI os cones wise incase Shine onan dinaeastieiheeeees 200, 000 
RT oss cdi se cena aeeeree 500, 000 
BO URE COG TGiikch tein 3, 000, 000 
————-_ $6, 700, 000 
OS TTI icettirscnacneeniecinnie sein niece gas gible ahpebiated 10, 550, 000 
REI sii tee ctincnans aide eae ree 1, 500, 000 
4. Unprotected marginal areas—reduction 
in frequencies and heights of flood 
will reduce average annual farm dam- 
ages capitalized at 6 percent: 
Kentucky and Tennessee__..-.-____ $4, 035, 000 
Mississippi and Louisiana_....-.- 2, 147, 000 
—————_ 6, 182, 000 
5. Backwater areas—reduction of average 
annual damages by reduction of 2 feet 
in height of flood crests capitalized 
at 6 percent: 
St. Francis backwater area__._---.. 6, 390, 000 
White-Arkansas backwater area__.. 6,475,000 
Yazoo backwater area............<--« 10, 711, 000 
Red River backwater area_......... 8, 664, 000 
—————_ 82, 240, 000 
6. Floodways—reduction of average annual 
damages capitalized at 6 percent if to 
individuals and at 4 percent if to Gov- 
ernment property: 
Birds Point-New Madrid_--.-----~-- 2, 990, 000 
PIU ac tcskssa sade aniteandinncniecne eaairmatnieeuiontanns 4, 823, 000 
ADtCHOTOIRYS cco cen eee 3, 491, 000 
—————_ 11, 304, 000 
7. Reduced levee maintenance—reduction in annual 
levee maintenance capitalized at 4 percent____---- 5, 290, 000 
8. Reduced seepage damages—reduction in annual 
seepage damage to farm iands capitalized at 6 
NOTING  ccscccemae bene oases eine bee 7, 612, 000 
9. Protected agriculturel area—benefits to protected 
agricultural land due to more assured safety, esti- 
mated increased market value at $25 per acre on 
SACD SUCTION << ccic:usecinichaanntinins cecaineniaahieaaeeeaaneatgeiaeaiaiiamaaen es ee 
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As this survey was conducted prior to the 1937 flood, the 
original report was reviewed and brought up to date in the 
light of this flood. It was found during the review that the 
1937 experience so closely confirmed the observations made 
the year before that it might in fact be said to supply a basis 
for the report itself. 

From the point of view of flood control alone, therefore, the 
Gilbertsville project more than justifies its cost. From the 
point of view of economic development, it means that the 
people in two valleys can begin planning for the future on a 
safe and stable basis. 


Lt. Zebulon Montgomery Pike’s Original Maps 
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OF 


HON. LAWRENCE LEWIS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1939 


VALUABLE ORIGINAL MAPS, TOGETHER WITH METEOROLOGI- 
CAL OBSERVATIONS, TRAVERSE TABLES, COURSES, AND 
DISTANCES MADE EACH DAY BY LIEUTENANT PIKE ON HIS 
TWO EXPEDITIONS TO THE SOURCES OF THE MISSISSIPPI 
AND TO THE INTERIOR OF THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE, 
1805-7, SHOULD BE REPRODUCED IN FACSIMILE AND PUB- 
LISHED AS A GOVERNMENT DOCUMENT 





Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, maps drawn from 
day to day by Lt. Zebulon Montgomery Pike, of the United 
States Army, on his two celebrated expeditions in 1805-7, taken 
from Pike when he was arrested in Spanish territory in 1807, 
lodged by the Spaniards in the archives in Mexico City, their 
whereabouts forgotten for a century, discovered by an Amer- 
ican scholar, returned by the Mexican Government to our 
Ambassador, lodged in the War Department archives, long 
misfiled but found again-—all these maps and other of Pike’s 
papers should be reproduced in facsimile and published as a 
Government document. 

February 26, 1807, 132 years ago yesterday, Lt. Zebulon 
Montgomery Pike, after whom Pikes Peak is named, was ar- 
rested by a detachment of 100 Spanish troops at his stockade 
on the Conejos River, a tributary of the Rio Grande del 
Norte, in what is now Conejos County, Colo. He and six of 
the men under his command were escorted by the Spanish 
troops to Santa Fe. The remainder of his force of 15 men, 
also under Spanish military escort, followed. In Santa Fe 
the Spanish governor, Col. Don Joachin del Real Alencaster, 
examined Pike’s maps and other papers, which were contained 
in a small trunk. This trunk and contents were, on March 4, 
1807, put in charge of the officer in command of a detachment 
of Spanish troops, who escorted Pike and his party to Chi- 
huahua to appear before Brig. Gen. Don Nimesio Salcedo, 
commanding general of the Interior Province of the Kingdom 
of New Spain. 

When Pike arrived at Chihuahua on April 2, 1807, his papers 
were examined and retained by General Salcedo. In answer 
to inquiries by the Spanish officials as to what Pike and his 
armed force were doing in Spanish territory, he explained that 
he had erroneously believed that the Conejos was a tributary 
of the Red River instead of a tributary of the Rio Grande 
del Norte, and that he had, therefore, believed he was in 
American territory—a part of the then recently acquired 
Louisiana Purchase. 

The only document which Pike saved was the manuscript 
of his journal. This comprised daily entries made on his 
first expedition from St. Louis to the headwaters of the Mis- 
sissippi, and also on his second expedition from St. Louis to 
the Arkansas River and up that river to its headwaters and 
thence across the Sangre De Cristo Mountains to his stockade 
on the Conejos. 

This journal which was saved from the Spaniards, as the 
fortunate result of it having been secreted under the clothing 



































of one of Pike’s men, was the basis of that part of the “ac- 
count” of his two expeditions up to the time he arrived at 
Santa Fe. The daily notes of Pike’s trip from Santa Fe to 
Chinuahua and from Chihuahua to Natchitoches—to which 
place on the Red River, then marking the boundary between 
Spanish and American territory he arrived, under Spanish 
military escort, July 1, 1807—-were made on scraps of paper 
which were secreted in the barrels of the guns which his men 
were permitted to retain. 

The papers confiscated by the Spanish authorities, receipt 
for which was given to Pike by General Salcedo, included 
numerous orders, letters, and memoranda, and, most im- 
portant of all, a book in which Pike had recorded various 
meteorological observations, traverse tables, courses, and dis- 
tances and maps made from day to day on each of his two 
expeditions. 

These records, of which the maps were the most valuable 
and the loss of which Pike repeatedly deplored in reports to 
his superiors and in the account—first published in Phila- 
delphia in 1810—of his two expeditions, were not recovered 
for over 100 years. Their whereabouts was unknown. 

Finally, Dr. Herbert E. Bolton, of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, D. C., while examining the archives in the 
National Palace in the city of Mexico, located these papers, 
including Pike’s original maps. Dr. Bolton published an 
article in the American Historical Review for April 1908, re- 
ferring to his discovery. In the issue of that quarterly for 
July 1908 he published an inventory and transcripts of these 
documents. 

Dr. Bolton also notified the American Ambassador in 
Mexico, Henry Lane Wilson. At Mr. Wilson’s request the 
Mexican Foreign Office, on July 15, 1910, delivered Pike’s 
papers, including the book containing the maps, to the Ameri- 
can Ambassador, who, in turn, transmitted them to the State 
Department in Washington. As these were records relating 
to expeditions undertaken by an officer of the United States 
Army under orders of his superiors and with the knowledge 
of President Jefferson, the papers were then, on August 5, 
1910, turned over to the Secretary of War for deposit in the 
archives of the War Department. 

Subsequently, doubtless as an incident to the moving about 
of valuable War Department records during the World War, 
the Pike papers again became misfiled. Mr. Richard H. Hart, 
of Denver, an enthusiastic member of the Colorado State His- 
torical Society, made inquiry on April 20, 1925, and again on 
October 24, 1927, November 23, 1927, and December 7, 1927, 
concerning these papers, but they could not be found. After 
long search they were finally located. Mr. Hart was so notified 
by The Adjutant General in letter dated February 28, 1928. 

These papers are now kept in a safe in the Old Records 
Division of The Adjutant General’s Office in Washington. 
Frequently they have been examined and some have been 
copied by the ordinary photostatic and photographic methods. 


The valuable maps have not heretofore been accessible, ex- | 


cept in Washington. All reproductions heretofore published 
have been, as are the originals in their present condition, 
so dim as to be practically illegible. 

Mr. Stephen Harding Hart, of Denver, a son of Mr. Richard 
H. Hart, made a careful analysis of Pike’s journal in the light 
of these maps in connection with a treatise entitled “Pike’s 
Recovered Maps,” which won for him the George Washington 
Eggleston prize at Yale University in 1929. In this treatise 
Mr. Hart completely refuted the suspicions of some earlier 
historical students that Pike was in any way implicated in the 
treasonable conspiracy of Aaron Burr. Subsequently Mr. 
Stephen Harding Hart collaborated with Mr. Archer Butler 
Hulbert, of Colorado College, at Colorado Springs, in “Zebulon 
Pike’s Arkansaw Journal,” published in 1932 by the Stewart 
Commission of Colorado College and the Denver Public Li- 
brary. As illustrations to this book, seven of Pike’s section 
maps relating to the western expedition were reproduced. 
The total number of maps for both expeditions cover 47 pages 
of Pike’s original memorandum book. 

Unfortunately, during the 130 years and more since these 
maps were drawn by Pike they have become so faded that 
LXXXIV—App——47 
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they cannot be copied, by ordinary photographic processes 
using ordinary light, in such form that they can be clearly 
reproduced for printing. 

Fortunately, however, in the last few years, and particu- 
larly in the last 5 or 6, the technique of copying faded docu- 
ments has been greatly improved. The process of copying 
such almost illegible documents by the use of ultraviolet rays 
and infrared rays has been perfected by the technicians 
working under the Archivist of the United States to the ex- 
tent that it is now possible to make copies of old and faded 
documents, bringing out clearly what to the naked eye is 
practically invisible. From such copies plates for printing 
in fascimile can be made by the ordinary well-known photo- 
engraving and zinc-etching processes. 

I have had all these Pike documents, including all the 
maps, copied at my own expense by The National Archives 
under the personal supervision of Dr. Vernon D. Tate, the 
technical expert on the latest improved methods of copying 
faded documents. It is my hope that all these maps and 
other papers may be published as a Government document in 
order to render them available to students of history, and 
especially to those interested in Pike’s celebrated expeditions. 





Violation of Veterans’ Preference Laws 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN G. ALEXANDER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1939 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
I request unanimous consent that the attached letter ad- 
dressed to me from Mr. J. M. Jorgensen, the Depariment of 
Minnesota liaison officer of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, be 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp of this date. My pur- 
pose in so doing is to bring forcefully to the attention of the 
Members of the Seventy-sixth Congress, and especially the 
182 Members who are veterans of one or more of our various 
wars, the need to do something about the charges which are 
made in this letter regarding the violation of our veterans’ 
preference laws, and especially the implications which may be 
inferred from the methods evidently being used to set up 
“labor camps” in this country apparently patterned after 
those in Germany, Russia, and elsewhere. 

The letter is as follows: 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE 
UNITED STATES, DEPARTMENT OF MINNESOTA, 
St. Paul, February 24, 1939. 
Hon. JoHN G. ALEXANDER, 
Congressman, State of Minnesota, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We are writing you on a matter which is very important 
and should have immediate action, as it is more or less an emergency. 
We have written Millard W. Rice, V. F. W. representative, Tower 
Building, Washington, D. C., explaining the situation to him and 
are sure that he would be willing to assist you in every way. 

About the middle of January the Minnesota W. P. A. found it 
necessary to drop a great many single men from the ranks of the 
W. P. A. employees in St. Paul and Minneapolis for the purpose of 
completing their personnel in work camps throughout the State of 
Minnesota. These camp projects were depleted of personnel because 
@ great many aliens were dropped from the rolls, and in order to 
continue these projects it was necessary that men be sent there, and 
especially single men who were more or less unattached. A great 
number of single men in Ramsey and Hennepin Counties working on 
various W. P. A. projects were given mimeographed letters asking 
them to report to their respective assignment offices for instructions. 
When arriving at this office a great many of them were told that 
they were to be transferred from their present projects in the county 
to these work camps which are situated in different parts of the 
State. In this call for men a great number were single veterans, 
many who had obligations such as dependents, and should really 
have been treated as having some attachment which would neces- 
sitate keeping them in their own county. After receiving the ulti- 
matum from the assignment office of either accepting this empl!oy- 


| ment or later on being dismissed from their project, many of these 


| 


veterans decided to refuse to go to the camps. A great number of 
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these veterans have called at our office stating the reasons they gave 
for not desiring this camp work and we feel that they were justified 
in many cases in refusing to go. 

We called upon Mr. Linus Glotzbach, State administrator's office, 
about a month ago relative to this matter and were told that 
veterans’ preference did not prevail nor had they in any way vio- 
lated veterans’ preference because these men were not being dis- 
missed but rather were being offered employment on another 
project even though it were outside of their own county. We ex- 
plained to these gentlemen that we felt it was an injustice to the 
veteran, considering his age and his long residence in the county 
and his affiliations, and we also felt that as long as younger men 
were being retained on W. P. A. employment in the county we 
could see no reason for picking out these veterans. We feel that 
W. P. A. work is just about the only recourse any veteran has at 
the present time, considering his age, while younger men can, be- 
cause of their youth, obtain employment in commercial lines or at 
least be given more consideration by the present-day employers. 

We fecl that veterans’ preference has been violated in that these 
men are forced to accept positions that pay $44 per month in the 
camps, while in their own county they can be paid a minimum of 
$60.50 as laborers. We had an expression from cur previous admin- 
istrator, Victor Christgau, that whenever terminations or transfers 
are to be made because of reduction in forces cr otherwise, veterans 
whecse work is satisfactory should be retained, and by reducing 
these men’s earnings we believe that veterans’ preference has been 
violated. While working in these camps the men are paid $44 per 
month, $20 of this being deducted for room and board. The em- 
ployee must purchase his own clothing, and if he should be taken 
ill in the camp and a doctor called from a nearby town he must 
also pay this doctor for his services. Should he elect to leave the 
camp before he is transferred, he must pay his own mileage back 
to his own town. These camps, we have been told by men who 
have left them, are not comparable with the C. C. C. camps in that 
the food is not as good nor the privileges the same, and I am sure 
that if these veterans would elect to leave their county that the 
men rather have been inducted into a C. C. C. camp. 

We have interviewed a great many of these veterans who have 
now been dismissed from W. P. A. and we find that many of them 
have set up light-housekeeping rooms, owning their own furniture, 
while others are living home with members of their families, 
these families being more or less dependent upon them for the 
money they receive for room and board. We are keeping a list 
of all.the men who have been given 403’s or dismissed from 
W. P. A., that have called at our office and if we are given a 
favorable opinion from our national V. F. W. legislative repre- 
sentative, we will insist that all these unemployed veterans be 
reinstated and given immediate employment on projects in their 
own county. We hope that you will contact the national Admin- 
istrator relative to this matter and that you will do everything 
possible to protect these men who are now dismissed as well as 
all other veterans who are now employed. 

Thanking you for immediate attention and with kindest re- 
gards, I am, 

Yours respectfully, 





J. M. JORGENSEN, 
Department Liaison Officer. 

The situation described in the above letter has been 
brought to my attention on several occasions and it is prob- 
able that a similar situation exists in other States. It seems 
to me that it is a matter which should be given immediate 
attention by the Members of Congress and that we should 
insist as a body that these practices be either stopped or 
modified so that both the letter and the spirit of the vet- 
erans’ preference laws be observed by prominent officials and 
appointees. 


The Lewis and Clark Highway 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1939 


RESOLUTION OF LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, the Lewis and Clark Highway 
follows a low-elevation water grade from Portland, Oreg., 
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across the States of Oregon, Washington, and Idaho, crossing 
the Bitter Root Range through Lolo Pass to Missoula, Mont. 
This highway will be of great value as a military and com- 
mercial route and is greatly needed. It has been completed, 
with the exception of approximately 50 miles lying within 
the national forests of Idaho, and forest funds available are 
wholly inadequate to provide for its completion. The Pacific 
Northwest does not have proper military protection and is 
cut off from the east by the Bitter Root Mountains. This 
highway would afford great relief to Oregon, Washington, 
Montana, and Idaho in the marketing of their products. 

The Lewis and Clark Highway has been designated as 
eligible for Federal aid. It is a project worthy of considera- 
tion not only to accord the facilities above described but to 
give relief to the great number of the citizens of this area 
now unemployed. The Congress should provide the necessary 
legislation to make possible the early completion of this high- 
way. The Oregon Legislature on February 6, 1939, adopted 
House Joint Memorial No. 7, addressed to the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United States, urging that 
the Congress pass such legislation and make the necessary 
appropriations to provide for the complete construction of 
the unfinished portion of the Lewis and Clark Highway. The 
resolution is as follows: 

House Joint Memorial 7 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the Legislature of the State of Oregon, 
respectfully represent that— 

Whereas there exists within the Pacific Northwest a condition of 
economic distress which has caused widespread unemployment, 
creating much suffering and want of necessities of life among a 
great many of the people of said area; and 

Whereas the Pacific Northwest is without proper military pro- 
tection, in that said section is wholly cut off from the East by the 
Bitter Root Mountains, with only one passage through said range 
from the Canadian border to Bannock Pass, a distance of some 800 
miles; and 

Whereas it has become the public pclicy as well as the urgent 
need of the United States to take affirmative steps to relieve the 
conditions aforesaid; and 

Whereas the Lewis and Clark Highway follows a low-elevation 
water grade from Portland, Oreg., across the States of Oregon, 
Washington, and Idaho, through the Lolo Pass, the lowest pass in 
the Bitter Root Range, and which is centrally located, to Missoula, 
Mont., and will provide an adequate military and commercial route 
which is so badly needed; and 

Whereas the Lewis and Clark Highway has been completed with 
the exception of only 50 miles which lies wholly within the na- 
tional forests of Idaho, and appropriations for forest roads in 
national forests, which in Idaho cover 34,000,000 of its total 53,000,- 
000 acres, are inadequate to provide for completion of said highway 
from that source; and 

Whereas these national forests are of the largest, most beautiful, 
interesting, and valuable of the national forests, affording unsur- 
passed recreational opportunities for the people of the entire Nation, 
and not accessible either by rail or national highway; and 

Whereas this highway would be of great benefit to the States of 
Idaho, Montana, Washington, and Oregon to facilitate marketing 
of their products; would provide adequate military protection to 
the Pacific Northwest; would provide adequate employment to re- 
duce the critical effect of the present economic distress in this 
area; and would stimulate national trade and commerce; and 

Whereas the Lewis and Clark Highway has been designated as 
eligible for Federal aid: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representatives of the State of 
Oregon (the senate concurring): 

Do most respectfully urge on the Congress of the United States 
that the said Congress pass such legislation and make the neces- 
sary appropriations to provide for the complete construction of the 
unfinished portion of said highway above mentioned, and that the 
Forest Service of the Department of Agriculture and/or the War 
Department and/or the Department of the Interior of the United 
States be authorized and directed to begin immediate construction 
thereon; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state of the State of Oregon be 
authorized and is hereby directed to immediately forward certified 
copies of this joint memorial to the Secretary of Agricuiture, the 
Secretary of War, the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States, to Senators and Representatives in Congress from the 
States of Idaho, Oregon, Washington, and Montana, and to the 
President, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
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Freight Rates 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ANDREW EDMISTON 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1939 


RESOLUTION OF THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF WEST 
VIRGINIA 


Mr. EDMISTON. Mr. Speaker, the following resolution is 
self-explanatory, and, in my opinion, the House of Repre- 
sentatives will take the same attitude as has been expressed 
by the House of Delegates of the State of West Virginia on 
this very important legislation: 

House Resolution 25 


Opposing the enactment of H. R. 188, S. 126, S. 138, and S. 158, now 
mding in the Congress of the United States, pertaining to 

Peight rates 

Whereas there have been certain bills introduced into the Seventy- 
sixth Congress—namely, H. R. 188, S. 126, S. 138, and S. 158—which, 
if passed, would be harmful to labor, agriculture, and industry in 
West Virginia; and 

Whereas the primary object of these bills is to compel by legis- 
lative action the establishment and maintenance of freight rates 
from one rate territory to another on the rate per mile that applies 
within the destination territory which in turn would provide a 
substantially higher rate in one direction than in another over the 
same rails and between the same points; and 

Whereas the United States has been naturally divided into several 
rate territories because of differing costs of transportation, caused 
primarily from the fact of differing volumes of tonnage produced and 
available for transportation in the various sections of the country; 
and 

Whereas West Virginia is located in what is designated official 
territory, and being that territory lying east of the Mississippi 
River and north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers, and recognized 
as one of the greatest industrial sections not only of the United 
States but of the entire world, and because of this fact it provides 
the greatest number of tons per mile of transportation, and conse- 
quently the lowest cost of operation for the railroads in that 
territory in the United States; and 

Whereas one of the purposes of establishing the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was to create a body which could coordinate all 
the interstate rates applying to all sections of the country, the 
effect of which, after more than 50 years of functioning by the 
Commission, has been to remove many inequalities and discrimina- 
tions in the rate structure of the country as a whole and to remove 
unfair advantages which one section of the country might have 
over other sections differently situated; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States is not equipped to 
make thorough investigation of rate structures, or to study them, 
whereby such laws as the proposed legislation can only result in 
the vicious circle of affecting one part of the United States adversely 
by attempting through legislation to assist another; and 

Whereas these bills, or any of them, if enacted into law would 
require the Interstate Commerce Commission, regardless of the 
facts, evidence, equity, their better judgment, or otherwise, to dis- 
regard differing costs which form the basis for these different rate 
territories, and arbitrarily make from official territory to all other 
territories rates which would be materially higher than would be 
charged shippers in these other territories for shipping the same 
or similar articles the same or similar distances into West Virginia, 
to the serious disadvantage of and discrimination against West 
Virginia; and 

Whereas such a prejudice to West Virginia and preference of 
these other territories would not only seriously restrict the mar- 
keting and consequently the production of articles of commerce in 
West Virginia, to the substantial and grave loss to its labor, agri- 
culture, and industry, but even more seriously would induce sub- 
stantial removal of manufacturing operations from West Virginia 
to these more favored localities to the disadvantage of all its citi- 
zens: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the house of delegates, That West Virginia Senators 
and Representatives in Congress be earnestly requested and urged 
to not only vote against these bills and any other similar bills or 
amendments to or provisions of bills which have the same purpose, 
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but to also use their efforts to convince their colleagues in both 
Houses of Congress of the unfairness and impropriety of such legis- 
lation; and be it further 

Resolved, That the clerk of the house of delegates is hereby 
directed to forward a certified copy of this resolution to each West 
Virginia Senator and Representative in Congress. 


Lift the Spanish Embargo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEE E. GEYER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1939 


PETITION OF FACULTY AND STUDENTS OF THE EVENING SES- 
SION OF THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS OF THE COLLEGE OF 
THE CITY OF NEW YORE 


Mr. GEYER of California. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I am inserting the following petition, 
signed by 40 members of the faculty and 1,000 students of the 
evening session of the School of Business of the College of the 
City of New York: 


PETITION TO THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Two years ago the Congress of the United States considered that 
the peace of the United States would be best served by remaining 
neutral in the war which had broken out in Spain 6 months pre- 
vious. Acting in commendable haste, in view of the fact that they 
deemed the matter of such vital importance to the people of the 
United States, the Congress rushed through as its very first piece 
of legislation the present Neutrality Act. 

This act was passed in the belief that in so doing we were co- 
operating with the major nations of Europe who had formed the 
nonintervention committee for the proclaimed purpose of limiting 
the Spanish conflict and not embroiling other nations. 

Since that time it has become very evident that at least two of the 
nations of the nonintervention committee have been openly aiding 
with money, men, and material one side of the Spanish conflict— 
the rebel side. 

In view of such scrapping of the nonintervention agreement, for 
us to continue the stand which we have been following for the past 
2 years has but one result—to aid the rebel side as against the 
Loyalists. 

Since the rebel side is openly allied with Italy and Germany (the 
past few days have seen the most striking confirmation of this), 
and since the activities of Germany and Italy on the international 
scene endanger not only democracy in Spain and Europe, but also 
the peace and democracy of the Western Hemisphere, especially 
through their inroads in Latin America, we assert that it is against 
the national interest of the United States to continue to aid in this 
manner the rebels against the Loyalists in Spain. 

The evidence is not far to seek. Mussolini has declared that 
Italy’s frontier is in Panama. Both Germany and Italy have wide- 
spread propaganda agencies in many Latin American countries; 
Germany’s spies are active in the United States. The same interest 
in the welfare of the American people which goaded Congress into 
speedy action in January 1937 calls for speedier action now to cor- 
rect a long-standing wrong against the Spanish people, against 
democracy, and against the interests of the American people. 

We believe that it is not too late. The war in Spain is now being 
fought in the realm of international affairs as well as on the battle- 
fields. Chamberlain and Daladier are now considered as allies of 
Franco and will be so labeled by history. Our country must act at 
once if it does not wish to share a similar fate, as well as to share in 
the responsibility of having helped to weaken the forces of democ- 
racy and peace throughout the world. 

We, students and faculty of the evening session of the School of 
Business of the College of the City of New York, in meeting assem- 
bled February 23, 1939, therefore urge that Congress and the Presi- 
dent of the United States take immediate action to lift the embargo 
on the legal Loyalist Government of Spain. 

Copy of this petition to be sent to Representative at Large Caro- 
LINE O’Day and Senator WAGNER. 

This resolution has been endorsed by 41 members of the faculty 
and 1,000 students, Copies of the petitions were handed in to 
Senator PITTMAN. 
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Where in the World Are We? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. B. J. MONKIEWICZ 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ALBERT E. AUSTIN, OF CON- 
NECTICUT, FEBRUARY 23, 1939 


Mr. MONKIEWICZ. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following radio 
address delivered over the Columbia Broadcasting station 
WJSV by my colleague, Hon. Atgert E. Austin, of Con- 
necticut, February 23, 1939: 


A bit over 2,000 years ago a Roman consul stood in the Sen- 
ate at Rome and conscious of the perils threatening his re- 
public and surrounded by uncertainties, cried, “Ubinam gentium 
sumus?”—‘“Where in the world are we?” I wonder how many of 
our fellow citizens with the same consciousness of imminence are 
not asking themselves today in this democracy, “Where in the 
world are we?” A moment’s reflection gives us the answer. Going 
around in circles for the last 6 years, circling from right to left 
with all direction marks pointing to the left, always led on by the 
flickering will of the wisp that we call the reform of the New Deal. 
Did I say that we are now traveling in a circle? No longer, for 
with a Congress made up of a number of conservative Democrats 
and a militant Republican minority, both nailing up signs that 
point to the right and no longer to the left, the road begins to 
lie clear before us. There has been a certain luring voice during 
this circuitous journey with social appeal, with a smile in it and 
the sympathetic tone of one now known to be a false prophet. 
He has sung the song of the sirens, but that song is now being 
lost in the overwhelming chorus of an army of democracy on the 

narch. 

There have been certain elements in the present administration 
which have produced this dangerous uncertainty. In recounting 
them nothing new is offered. They are mentioned again only in 
the belief that by constant reiteration of these mistakes and 
errors of procedure can universal realization on the part of our 
people prevail. The constant dripping of the drops of water will 
finally smooth away the roughest stones. 

The most taiked-of issue today before our people is our foreign 
policy. With no definite announcement from him from whom it 
shou!d come, with secrecy to a disturbing degree surrounding every 
move, with no certain knowledge as to the distribution of our 
stabilization fund, with questionable possibilities as to the ulti- 
mate purpose of our import and export banks, one can have only 
hesitant doubt. The Presidential pronouncements of the last few 
months have not been such as to define, in unmistakable terms, 
what our future is to be with the Governments of Europe. Words 
not meant to induce friendship but rather to imperil, words sure 
to inflame already inflamed minds, words of provocation too fre- 
quently have fallen from Executive lips. Intended actions, per- 
haps, speak louder than those words and a fortification of Guam 
might be the flaming brand to touch off an international con- 
flagration. The challenging sentences of our Chief Executive on 
the opening day of Congress brought again to distressed ears war 
and the rumors of war, and before our eyes the tragic destruction 
et another World War disaster. Fortunately, because experience 
has taught, most of us realized the skillfully made fabric of an- 
other smoke screen made by the master artist, attempting to hide 
from his fellow citizens today’s actualities and the circuitous course 
we have been pursuing. There is only one expression to define our 
foreign policy——billions for defense, but not one dollar for aggres- 
sive armament. There is only one duty for us to discharge—so to 
defend our shores by sea and land and air that no other nation, 
though guided by the mad frenzy of a dictator, dare approach the 
confines of our country. Our policy further defined is a warning 
to all nations that the provisions of the Monroe Doctrine must 
and shall be defended at all costs and at any expense. The sooner 
we realize, and the sooner the Chief Executive declares that the 
military policy of this country is not to exercise police power over 
others, is not to act as judge of the conduct of others, but is 
simply and solely now and at all times strictly to mind our own 
business—the sooner will the world at large understand that the 
United States is our sacred ground forbidden to dictators, forbid- 
den to every foreign nation, forbidden to enemies of a free people. 

Capital, labor, and industry within the past few days have once 
more heard the luring words, intended to lull into the deep sleep 
of security and content. Another breathing spell is promised, to- 


gether with cessation of hostile act and attitude; cooperation is 
mentioned, so far removed from the speech in Madison Square 
Garden in '36. But all the while plans are being laid for future 


taxation, and procedures are being mapped out for further Govy- 


ernment competition with private enterprise in spite of declara- 
tions to the contrary. How much assurance has been given to 
business and industry when men have recently been suggested for 
official key positions who possess neither the experience nor ability 
in ordinary days at a time when we are living in extraordinary 
days. The spoiled child fears the rod and a frustrated Executive 
resents the voice of authority. Political reward must not go too 
far, nor should the injured feelings of candidates defeated for 
Public office be assuaged at the expense of efficiency. The unrest 
of labor, the realization that its spirit of fairness is dulled by cer- 
tain provisions of the Wagner Act, and partisan and partial inter- 
pretations given by the National Labor Relations Board, these have 
anything but a salutary effect in settling the problems of capital, 
labor, and industry. Why cannot we all see that a successful solu- 
tion of the whole problem lies in the realization that “more suc- 
cess means less failure,” that the freer and more unhampered 
within legal limits is business, the more employment there is 
bound to be, the more jobs are open to ready and willing and 
seeking workers. 

How futile and imaginative are those words to us now, “we 
have turned the corner, * * * we planned it that way,” when 
we realize that the problem of relief and unemployment is still 
with us and the number of eager and willing men who are walking 
the streets and for whom there is no waiting factory where they 
may work and pay their own way in the world is every day in- 
creasing. How could it be else? But even after bitter experience 
a repetition of the same methods is insisted upon, methods which 
have been decisively grouped as impractical and destined to failure. 
With millions after millions of the taxpayer’s money wasted upon 
squandering projects and in profligate spending, used in the prosti- 
tution of the poor and the needy and the distressed, criminally 
expended in influencing votes and elections to such an extent that 
Maxey exclaimed that “priming the pump has become a mere 
euphemism for pumping the primaries,” how can we expect to get 
results? 

An economy-minded Congress, both Houses, after careful 
thought and consideration, reduced by $150,000,000 the demand of 
the Chief Executive, and with keen realization of defects of the 
system proposed its entire reorganization. The President of the 
United States within a few days after the passage of the bill re- 
quested in no uncertain terms the restoration of this amount. 
Apparently overnight the crisis of the emergency had so quick- 
ened his mind that he saw before him in the still watches 3,000,- 
C00 souls wasting with starvation and freezing in the bitter cold 
of winter. Is this the only time when frustration has beclouded 
clear and accurate vision? And I wonder if the millions of dol- 
lars mounting to hundreds of millions requested for the Pas- 
samaquoddy project of ancient history and the Florida ship canal 
under the pretext of defense were the aftermath of this bitter 
night. No man in his right mind can believe that now or at any 
time will people freeze or starve in these United States whether 
there be unemployed or jobless or needy or distressed. Such 
cannot and will not happen. But what we demand is relief of 
those who are actually in need. What we demand is the ap- 
plication of ordinary everyday business sense and business meth- 
ods to the problem, and what we further demand is a return of 
investigation of those eligible and a distribution of relief funds 
to the individual States where and only where they belong. Un- 
der such conditions the taxpayer’s money will be more efficiently 
and economically expended and under such conditions those who 
deserve relief will get it, and those who are unworthy or are 
thereby enjoying ill-gotten gains derived not to alleviate actual 
suffering but as political reward will not get it. 

Such an assignment to the States would be along the line of 
what must be done in other ways as well, and that is a return to 
the sovereign States of their sovereign rights. It will be a sign 
that centralization of power is to be no longer the theory of 
our Government. It will signify a return of government in this 
country founded upon, directed by, and subservient to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. It will end definitely and for all 
time the false proposition recently nurtured and nourished that 
the people exist for the state and not the state for the people, 
which is but another way of saying that interpretation lies with 
the people and not with the President. It means that the restora- 
tion to Congress of the prerogatives which belong to it is a cer- 
tainty in the near future. It means that you and I still live and 
wili live in a democracy under a written Constitution and not under 
a dictatorial power. 

With the Congress as at present constituted a beginning is to be 
made. Yes legislation and must legislation are now things of a 
storied and unfortunate past. Country is still above party and 
partisanship. Nineteen hundred and forty will see a return to office 
of Republicans and conservative Democrats whose actions will restore 
what has been lIcst and make solid the foundations of the newer 
building; and just as surely 1940 will see a relegation of the New Deal 
to the archives of buried experimental and destructive legislation. 
Then will we be no longer traveling in a circle with direction signs 
pointing left and with luring voices heard in the twilight. Not again 
will we say “Where in the world are we?” We will know, for we 
shall see ourselves on solid and substantial ground supported by 
the Constitution of the United States, once more furnishing to the 
world encouragement, hope, and inspiration, the final example of 
a triumphant democracy where the people are the state and offi- 
Cials the servants and not the master of a people. 
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The Townsend Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES F. O’CONNOR 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1939 


MEMORIAL OF THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF 
MONTANA 


Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following joint memorial 
adepted by the Legislature of the State of Montana: 

Senate Joint Memorial 2 
Memorial to the Congress of the United States for the passage 
of an act incorporating the principles of the Townsend national- 

recovery plan substantially as set forth in a bill entitled “H. R. 

4199,” introduced into the House of Representatives in the first 

session of the Seventy-fifth Congress of the United States on 

February 2, 1937 
To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the 

United States in Congress assembled in the Seventy-sizth 
session: 

Whereas the problems of unemployment and social security are 
two of the most vital economic issues now confronting the people of 
the State of Minnesota, as well as all other States of the Union; and 

Whereas the United States Government has incurred an enor- 
mous debt in providing a bare subsistence for several million 
unemployed persons; and 

Whereas it will be impossible to continue such relief appropria- 
tions indefinitely without serious injury to the credit of the 
Nation; and 

Whereas the economic problems of unemployment and social secu- 
rity cannot be properly handled by individual States but are national 
problems involving the general welfare of the whole Nation; and 

Whereas the Townsend national-recovery plan, as set forth in 
the General Welfare Act of 1937 (H. R. 4199) introduced in the 
last session of Congress, provided for the collection of a 2-percent 
tax on business transactions and the pro rata monthly distribu- 
tion of the proceeds to persons over 60 years of age who agree to 
retire from gainful employment and expend their monthly allot- 
ments for the products of American capital and labor; and 

Whereas it is the purpose of such plan— 

(1) To retire from active employment some four or five million 
persons over 60 years of age and provide jobs for several million 
persons under 60 years of age. 

(2) To decrease, if not eliminate, expenditures for relief. 

(3) To eliminate the necessity of hoarding to provide for needs 
incident to advancing age. 

(4) To stimulate trade and industry by increasing the purchas- 
ing power of persons of advanced years. 

(5) To relieve the present stagnation of money and credits by 
providing a market for products of American capital and labor: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of Montana (the house 
concurring), That we do hereby petition the Congress of the 
United States of America for the enactment of the Townsend 
national-recovery plan into law, the said plan being deemed just 
and equitable to all persons in the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this memorial be transmitted by the 
secretary of state of Montana to the President of the United States, 
to the Senate and House of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States, and to the Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress from the State of Montana, and they and each of them be 
requested to use all honorable means within their power to bring 
about the enactment of the Townsend recovery plan into law at 
the earliest possible time. 


Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. HENRY ELLENBOGEN, JUDGE OF THE 
COURT OF COMMON PLEAS OF ALLEGHENY COUNTY, PA., 
AT CHICAGO, ILL., FEBRUARY 12, 1939 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
by Hon. Henry Ellenbogen, a former Member of this body: 


The problem of establishing social security for our people is long- 
standing. But the phrase “social security” has acquired a more 
concrete significance in the last few years, when the Committee 
on Economic Security was appointed by President Roosevelt to 
formulate a plan which evolved what is now known as the Social 
Security Act. The approval of that act on August 14, 1935, marks 
a milestone in human history. 

Almost 4 years have since passed. Two and one-half million 
needy old people, needy blind persons, and dependent children are 
now receiving public assistance to the extent of one-half billion 
dollars a year. Three million eight hundred thousand unemployed 
have received nearly $400,000,000 in benefits under the unemploy- 
ment-inrurance laws. No one can deny that important gains have 
been made. But social and economic security for our people has 
not been achieved. 

NEARLY 25,000,000 PEOPLE DEPENDENT ON PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Counting children and dependents, nearly 25,000,000 people are 
now receiving some form of assistance through public funds. Mass 
unemployment is continuing, and in this unemploymet lie the roots 
of our social insecurity. It has jeopardized the health and happi- 
ness of at least 30,000,000 men, women, and children. There are 
men who have been unemployed for 6, 7, and 8 years. They, their 
wives, and their children have gradually become accustomed to 
living as public wards on public funds. There are hundreds of 
thousands of young men and women who have graduated from high 
schools and colleges, prepared to assume their place in the economic 
world, who have been looking in vain for a job. These long years 
spent in search of employment have discouraged and disillusioned 
them. 

WE MUST END UNEMPLOYMENT 

The undermining effects of persistent unemployment have depre- 
ciated our manpower and poisoned the outlook of at least one- 
fourth of our people. Let there be no mistake about this. We 
must wipe out mass unemployment before it endangers the exist- 
ence of our democratic form of government. 

We must provide useful work for the men and women who are 
able and willing to work. The right to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness means the right to an opportunity to provide 
for a decent life and a measure of happiness for one’s family. 

If private industry is incapable of creating employment oppor- 
tunities, government must find a way to put the unemployed to 
work. The budget which must be balanced is the budget of our 
human resources. 

Millions of idle men in the face of idle capital of billions of 
dollars constitute a wholesale waste of our human resources. 

We are told, by a responsible authority, that since 1929 the de- 
pression has cost us nearly $200,000,000,000, and there is no end 
in sight. The greatest task before our Government and before our 
people is to find a way to end this colossal waste. Not until that 
is done can there be economic, social, or political security for any 
of us. As long as there are millions of able-bodied men and 
women unemployed, the safety, the welfare, and the security of 
all of us is endangered. 

OLD-AGE PENSIONS MUST BE INCREASED 


Old-age pensions must be increased. At present, the maximum 
paid in most States is $30 a month. This amount, insufficient as 
it is, is actually being met only in an insignificant portion of the 
total number of cases. It should be increased to an amount that 
will permit our old people to live in some decency and comfort. 

Conditions for granting old-age pensions should be liberalized. 
In hundreds of thousands of cases, a pension has been refused, 
and the burden has been placed upon children or other relatives 
who are unable to provide a decent livelihood for their own 
families. 

The age limit in some States, including my own State of Penn- 
sylvania, is still 70 years. Such an age limit makes this a grave- 
yard pension and not an old-age pension. 

UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE SET-UP REQUIRES CHANGING 

The system of unemployment insurance in vogue in our States 
is desperately in need of substantial overhauling. The benefits 
which are being paid in a large number of cases are ridiculously 
small and, in many instances, less than the unemployed would 
receive on relief. Too, the delays and the red tape involved in 
obtaining unemployment compensation are totally unnecessary. 
PRESENT UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE SYSTEMS DEEPEN THE DEPRESSION 

INSTEAD OF CUSHIONING IT 


As of December 31, 1938, the States collected and deposited with 
the National Government, unemployment-compensation taxes tctal- 
ling $%1,460,423,479.06. These deposits have earned interest of 
$18,134,532.69, making a total deposit in the Federal Treasury of 
$1,478,558,011.75. As of the same date the States had withdrawn 
for the payment of unemployment-compensation benefits $406,- 
275,000, leaving an unused balance in the Federal unemployment- 
trust fund of $1,072,283,011.75. 

The Budget submitted by the President for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1940, estimates that unemployment-insurance taxes or 
contributions of $748,900,000 will be collected and deposited by the 
States in the Federal unemployment-trust fund, and that with- 
drawals for the payment of benefits will amount to $500,000,000. 
This will add a further unused balance of about $250,000,000. 

The purpose of the unemployment-insurance system was to 
build up reserves during periods of prosperity, to be paid out as 
unemployment-compensation benefits during periods of depression. 
This purpose has not been realized. At a time of mass unemploy- 
ment, such as we have today, the payments for benefits should 
greatly exceed the income from contributions. Only in that man- 
ner can unemployment insurance perform the function for which it 
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was created of serving as a cushion during periods of depression. 
Far from doing this today, it appears that we have an unused 
reserve Of $1,000,000,000. Instead of decreasing this reserve and 
thereby providing needed purchasing power at a period of unem- 
ployment, such as we have today, this reserve will be increased by 
another $250,000,000 during the next fiscal year. Unless changes 
are made the unemployment-insurance system will become a fail- 
ure, because it will be used, to a large extent, for the purpose of 
raising general revenues. 

It is my particular task now to discuss with you the need for a 
health program and the form such a program should take. 
THE FULL USE OF AVAILABLE MEDICAL RESOURCES WAITS ON 

PURCHASING POWER 


In times of prosperity and in times of depression illness is an 
important cause of poverty, destitution, and of dependency. It is 
a major factor of social and economic insecurity. The array of 
economic and social statistics which may be marshalled to prove 
this is almost endless. 

The cost of illness and premature death in this country amounts 
to about $10,000,000,000 a year. That includes the cost of health 
services and medical care and the loss of wages through disability 
or untimely death. On an average day of the year there are 
4,000,000 or more persons disabled by illness. Every year 70,000,000 
sick persons lose over 1,000,000,000 days from their work. 

These conditions do not result from inadequate knowledge on 
the part of medical science; they come from the fact that we can- 
not today make medical science available to those who need it 
most. This condition strikingly parallels our general economic set- 
up. We have splendid means of producticn, but a miserable lack 
of purchasing power, and consequent inadequate distribution. 
While hospitals are only partially occupied and thousands of dcc- 
tors are idle for long periods of time, millions of needy sick people 
are not being cared for. It is clear that the full use of our avail- 
able resources of preventive and curative medical services waits on 
greater purchasing power by the masses of our people. 

The great progress which has been made in preventing and cur- 
ing diseases is shown by the fact that the death rate has declined 
from 17.6 per 1,000 population in 1900 to 11.5 per 1,000 in 1936. 
This represents a saving of about three-fourths of a million lives 
every year. But this reduction in the death rate has taken place 
mostly in childhood. No significant improvement has been made 
in the mortality rate of persons of mature and advanced age. The 
life expectancy of a person of 50 today is about the same as it was 
40 years ago. 

In fact, the death rate from certain chronic diseases such as 
cancer, diabetes, diseases of the heart, blood vessels, and kidneys 
have increased. For instance, the death rate from cancer in 1900 
was 63 per 100,000 population, while in 1936 it was 111 per 100,000. 

Proper medical care of children is vital if our Nation is to progress. 
In that respect I remind you that from one-half to two-thirds of 
maternity deaths are preventable, and that the death rate of 
infants in the first month of life can be cut in half. These are of 
tremendous importance to our 2,000,000 births a year. 

THERE IS A DEFINITE ASSOCIATION BETWEEN ILLNESS AND LOW INCOME 

The maternity mortality rate in the United States is high. In 
1936 the rate was 57 per 10,000 of live births—double that of Swe- 
den. In the United States it varies from 40 in New Jersey to 90 in 
South Carolina. Some light is shed on these figures when we learn 
that more than 1,100,000 births occur every year in families who are 
on relief, and that in 1936 nearly a quarter million women in the 
United States did not have the care of a physician at the time of 
delivery. 

These figures could be increased tenfold. They are, however, 
sufficient to implement one all-important fact: There is a definite 
association between illness and low income. A responsible survey 
shows that in recent years, in families with annual incomes under 
$1,200, there was a disability of 8.9 days per person, whereas in 
families of $3,000 and over the disability was only 3.8 days. Dis- 
abling illnesses in the relief population occurred at an annual rate 
of 47 percent higher for acute illnesses and 87 percent for chronic 
ilinesses than the corresponding rate for families with income of 
$3,000 and over. 

The annual days of disability per capita in the relief group are 
fcund to be three times as great as among higher-income families. 
Too often the final outcome of sickness is unemployment. For in- 
stance, in 1934 in New Jersey, in 61 percent of the families on relief, 
the persons of employable age were unemployable because of illness 
or injuries. 

It has been definitely established that the lower the income, the 
more sickness and the less medical care. This is a vicious circle. 
liness and its consequent loss of wages bring poverty, and poverty 
eggravates the sickness because of inability to obtain adequate 
medical care. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the poor have more sickness and 
disability, and consequently need more medical services, they 
receive less medical care than these with larger incomes. Three 
times as many perscns among the poorer classes go through a 
year of life without medical care than do those in the higher 
income classes. Even in 30 percent of serious disabling illnesses 
among relief families and in 28 percent of such illnesses among 
families just above the relief level, no medical care was received. 
The conclusicn is inescapable that the lower the income of persons, 
the more sickness they have and the less medical care they 
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THE EXPENSE OF ADEQUATE MEDICAL CARE HAS BECOME AN ECONOMIC 
HAZARD 


Estimates indicate that adequate medical care for a family of 
four costs from $100 to $200:a year. Even if we take the minimum 
of $100, it is clear that this expense is beyond the means of one- 
third to one-half of our people. For in the year of prosperity, 
1929, about 12,000,000 families, or more than 42 percent of all the 
families in the United States, had incomes of less than $1,500, 
And it was estimated last year that probably more than 40,000,000 
persons—one-third of our population—comprise families whose 
annual income is less than $800. 

Included in this group is an estimated total of 22,437,000 people 
on work relief or direct relief as of November 1938. To these 
must be added 2,500,000 people who receive old-age pensions, blind 
pensions, or aid for dependent children, making a total of nearly 
25,000,000 people who depend on the Government for food and 
shelter, and who depend on public funds or private charity for 
medical care. 

It is estimated that in this group of 40,000,000 medically needy 
persons, approximately 20,000,000 cases of disabling illnesses occur 
a week, of which at least 8,000,000 cases entail disability of at 
least 1 week. Under the conditions prevailing in 1935, about 


| 2,000,000 of these—the more seriously disabling illnesses—receive 





no medical care at all. 

Families of small income must spend their earnings from day to 
day or week to week. They are not able to save for days of illness. 
The result is that when a serious illness occurs no medical care 
is obtained, or where obtained, the family is burdened with large 
expenditures and burdensome debts which it cannot hope to meet. 
The expense of adequate medical care has become—like unem- 
ployment or death—an economic hazard against which most per- 
sons require protection. 


BURDEN OF MEDICAL COST IS UNEVEN AND UNPREDICTABLE—-AVERAGES 
ARE MISLEADING 


Even families who are otherwise self-supporting are not able 
to purchase adequate medical care, because illness is uneven and 
unpredictable. 

On an average, families need 4 to 5 percent of their income for 
medical care. While many families with good incomes may be able 
to afford such average expenditures, even they are faced with bur- 
densome expenses when serious illness comes. In that case the 
expenses which must be incurred to obtain adequate medical care 
are far greater than the average expenditure per family. Averages 
are meaningless for individual cases. Illness comes to an individual 


| family with unequal severity and unequal length. 


PROGRAM OF THE INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE TO COORDINATE 
HEALTH AND WELFARE ACTIVITIES 


The Interdepartmental Committee to Coordinate Health and 
Welfare Activities, appointed by the President, has worked out a 
program to meet the medical needs of the people of the United 
States which, on the whole, is splendid, and which deserves our 
full support. 

This program was submitted to a representative gathering of 
the general public and of interested groups at a national health 
conference held in Washington on July 18, 19, and 20, 1938, in 
which conference it was my privilege to serve as a delegate. 

On January 23, 1939, the President of the United States trans- 
mitted this program to Congress for careful study, but without 
definite recommendation. The interdepartmental committee rec- 
ommends the following program: 

First. (a) An expansion of the public health service in the Na- 
tion and in the States and local communities under title VI of 
the Social Security Act. These public-health services are to make 
a direct frontal attack on the eradication of tuberculosis, venereal 
diseases, and malaria; the control of mortality from pneumonia 
and from cancer; and on mental hygiene and industrial hygiene. 

At its peak this program would require $200,000,000 annually to 
be expended by Federal, State, and local governments. 

(b) The expansion of maternal and child health services (under 
title V of the Social Security Act), including provisions for medical 
and nursing care of mothers and their newborn infants. The ob- 
jective sought is to make available to mothers and children of all 
income groups, and in all parts of the United States, minimum 
medical services essential for the reduction of our maternal mor- 
tality rates and death rates among infants, and for the prevention 
in childhood of diseases and conditions leading to serious disabili- 
ties in later years. 

This program should gradually expand until in its tenth year 
it would reach annual expenditures, in addition to those now being 
made, of $165,000,000. It is suggested by the committee on health 
that one-half of this be paid by the Federal Government. 

Second. The expansion of hospital facilities and the construction 
of 500 health and diagnostic centers in areas inaccessible to hos- 
pitals. The total average annual cost is estimated to be $146,- 
000,000, one-half of which, it is recommended, be borne by the 
Federal Government. 

Third. It is proposed that the Federal Government, through 
grants-in-aid to the States, implement the provisions of medical 
care for two groups of the population: 

(a) To those for whom the State and Federal Governments, 
jointly or singly, have already accepted some responsibility through 
the public-assistance provision of the Social Security Act or through 
work relief and direct relief. 
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(b) To those who, although able to purchase food, clothing, and 
shelter from their own earnings, are unable to procure necessary 
medical care. 

The committee proposes the allocation of $200,000,000 to the 
States for this part of the program. 

There is little organized opposition to these three of the five- 
point program. Organized medicine, as represented in the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, is not opposed to it. The problem of 
its realization is a financial one. This depends on the willingness 
of the Federal Government and the States to assume additional 
financial burdens. 

The realization of these three points—the expansion of the 
Public Health Service, and of medical care for mothers and chil- 
dren, and the provision of some medical care for those living at an 
emergency level of existence—is of great importance to the health 
and vitality of this Nation. 

But it is not as important as the remainder of the program, 
which deals with a general program of medical care for self-sup- 
porting persons of small means. It is this part of the program, 
consisting of recommendations IV and V, which has met with the 
opposition of organized medicine. I shall deal with it in some- 
what greater detail. 

The fourth recommendation of the technical committee con- 
templates a general comprehensive program designed to provide 
adequate medical services for the entire population. It suggests 
that this may be done either through compulsory health insurance 
or through gradually expanded public health services, or through 
a combination of both. 

COMPULSORY HEALTH INSURANCE IS THE KEYSTONE 

It is estimated, as I have said, that adequate medical care would 
cost on the average 4 to 5 percent of income. Families who would 
be able to meet such an average cost often find that in case of 
serious or long illness, the expenses for adequate medical care are 
unbearably high. If these costs were spread over the population 
as a whole, they could be readily met, and the vigor, health, and 
productive capacity of the entire nation would be increased. 

For decades attempts have been made to spread the cost of medi- 
cal care. Nonprofit group insurance, group hospitalization, and 
other voluntary schemes have been promoted. The fact that after 
decades of these efforts only about 2,000,000 persons in the United 
States last year received substantial medical care through voluntary 
insurance arrangements is, I submit, conclusive proof that mere 
voluntary effort cannot meet this truly gigantic problem. Compe- 
tent studies show that at least 100,000,000 persons in the United 
States need provision for adequate medical care. This can be 
offered only through compulsory health insurance. It is the key- 
stone of any proper health program. 

Medical costs for the individual family cannot be determined in 
advance. They are burdensome because of their uncertainty and 
variability. ‘The insurance principle which permits our people to 
spread the risks for the economic losses sustained by death, accident, 
fire, or unemployment applies with equal force to economic losses 
sustained by illness. Only through compulsory health insurance 
can the cost be spread over the entire population and be thus re- 
duced to a small and bearable portion of the family’s income. 

The opposition of the American Medical Association to compulsory 
health insurance is based on unreal fears and on imaginary evils. 
Experience has shown that the insurance procedure is entirely com- 
patible with the freedom of all physicians to participate in the in- 
surance plan, with free choice of physicians for the patient, and 
with wide latitude left to physicians as to the method of their 
remuneration. 

The right to live one’s life in health is as much an inalienable 
right as the right to political freedom and individual liberty. Com- 
pulsory health insurance is the key to the realization of that right. 
Compulsory health insurance must come, and the sooner it comes 
the better for the future, the vitality, and the productivity of our 
Nation. 

I invite this conference to determine upon a relentless campaign 
of enlightenment in every section of the United States, until we 
are able to give to the people of the United States the blessings of 
good health, which comes with a sound program of compulsory 
health insurance, accompanied by a fulfillment of the other parts 
of the health program. 

It is estimated that compulsory health insurance could be 
accomplished at an average expenditure of $20 per person per 
year. It should be developed by the individual States with 
assistance by the Federal Government. 


INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS OF WAGES BY SICKNESS 


On an average day of the year there are at least five to six mil- 
lion persons who are temporarily or permanently disabled by 
illness. The length of such illness varies from a few days to a 
whole year, and, in some cases, to a whole lifetime. 

It is estimated that in 1929 the wage loss due to disability was 
nearly $2,000,000,000. 

As in the case of illness, the average extent of disability is 
misleading. The significant thing to remember is that there 
will be some disability and some loss of earnings by sickness. 
Whether the sickness and the disability will last a day, a week, 
@ month, or a year, or the balance of one’s life depends upon 
factors which no individual can foresee. 

The effects of temporary disability are similar to the effects 
of temporary unemployment. Each causes the loss of income 


for the worker and his family for a limited period of time. The 
effects of long-continued or permanent disability are similar to 
the effect of old age. It forces the retirement of the worker from 
the productive field. 

As stated, five to six million people are disabled by illness on 
an average day; perhaps one-half of these are suffering from 
temporary disability and the other half has some permanent 
or total disability. Of those suffering from total disability, about 
four-fifths, or nearly 2,000,000, are under the age of 65. If we 
take into account the dependents of those who are permanently 
disabled, we find that about eight to ten million persons a year are 
directly affected by their permanent disability and loss of earning 
capacity. 

We have workmen’s compensation laws to compensate workmen 
for loss of earnings due to industrial accidents. We have unem- 
ployment compensation laws for the compensation of employees 
for loss of wages or salaries by unemployment. We must have 
appropriate laws to compensate for loss of earnings ky illness. 

SEPARATE SYSTEMS OF TEMPORARY AND FOR PERMANENT DISABILITY 

RECOMMENDED 


The President’s committee recommends that two separate systems 
be established, one to deal with temporary disability and the other 
with permanent disability. It is recommended that insurance 
against temporary disability be patterned after unemployment com- 
pensation and that permanent disability be treated like old-age 
retirement. It is estimated that te disability compensation 
with a reasonable waiting period and reasonable benefits (calculated 
at 50 percent of wages for a maximum of at least 26 weeks) would 
cost approximately 1 percent of wages. 

FINANCING OF TEMPORARY SICKNESS DISABILITY BENEFITS 


In view of the recommendation of the President’s committee that 
temporary disability benefits be treated like unemployment com- 
pensation benefits, or as a part of the unemployment compensation 
system, I propose that the payment of temporary disability benefits 
be financed entirely by the Federal and State Governments. It is 
my suggestion that the Federal Government should pay in the form 
of grants-in-aid one-half of the expenditures incurred by each State 
for the payment of temporary disability benefits on condition that 
the State appropriate the other half of such costs without the 
imposition of any special taxes. 

As an alternative method of financing temporary-disability ben- 
efits, I suggest that the cost be imposed upon the present Federal 
old-age retirement system. 

The recommendation of the President’s committee that perma- 
nent disability be treated similarly to disability by old age is sound. 
I hope that this conference will endorse the recommendation of the 
interdepartmental committee that permanent disability be cared 
for by the introduction of invalidity benefits into the present old- 
age insurance system. The cost of such a system would probably be 
0.1 percent to 0.2 percent of wages at the beginning, and may be 
expected to rise to between 1 and 2 percent in 20 years. The taxes 
which finance the Federal old-age insurance system and the con- 
templated reserve of that system are large enough to absorb this cost. 
I therefore propose that these invalidity benefits be paid to all per- 
sons who are covered by the Federal old-age insurance system and 
who become disabled by illness without any additional expense to 
them and without any special taxation. 


CONCLUSION 


The lawyer can perform an important part in the campaign to 
bring economic and social security to every man, woman, and child 
living in the United States. He can perform a real service to the 
people of the United States by explaining to them the need for a 
sound health program and the methods by which it can be attained. 

Let us determine to wage a vigorous campaign for health insur- 
ance and for a significant improvement in the operation of the 
entire social-security system in every part of the United States. 
Through such a campaign we can fulfill the noble task of the lawyer 
to fashion our legal and administrative machinery and to obtain the 
passage of laws to meet the problems of our day and to improve the 
lot of mankind. 


Citizenship Status of Harry Bridges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. LELAND M. FORD 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1939 


RESOLUTION OF THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include Assembly Joint 
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Resolution 23 of the Legislature of California, relative to 
action by the Secretary of Labor regarding the citizenship 
status of Harry Bridges. This resolution was passed by both 
the Assembly and the Senate of the California State Legisla- 
ture January 24, 1939. 

It was sent to me by Mr. Don Field, its author. 

I thoroughly concur in the substance of the statements 
contained in this resolution and ask this House to give it 
that consideration of which it is eminently worthy. 


Assembly Joint Resolution 23 


Relative to action by the Secretary of Labor regarding the 
citizenship status of Harry Bridges 

Whereas during the past 4 years the Department of Labor of 
the United States, under the direction of the Secretary of Labor, 
Frances E. Perkins, has been conducting intermittent inquiries or 
investigations as to the citizenship status of one Harry Bridges, a 
well-known Pacific coast labor leader; and 

Whereas it has been a matter of common report that the said 
Harry Bridges is either not an American citizen or that he has 
espoused political and economic doctrines inimical to and incom- 
patible with the American theory of government and such as 
to justify and require the forfeiture of his rights as a naturalized 
American citizen, if such he is; and 

hereas prompt completion of the said investigation and inquiry 

by the Secretary of Labor, and the making public of the results 
thereof will contribute materially to industrial peace on the Pacific 
coast: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of the State of California, 
jointly, That the Secretary of Labor of the United States is 
hereby respectfully urged to settle the existing uncertainties as to 
the citizenship status of the said Harry Bridges without further 
delay by making a full report upon this subject to the Presi- 
dent and to the Congress of the United States, and to instigate 
in the matter such appropriate action, if any, as may be indi- 
cated to be proper by the findings set forth in such report; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Governor of the State of California is hereby 
requested to transmit copies of this resolution to the President of 
the United States, to the Secretary of Labor of the United States, 
and to each Senator and Member of the House of Representatives 
from California in the Congress of the United States, and that 
such Senators and Representatives from California are hereby 
requested to take such action as may expedite the making of 
such a report and the taking of appropriate action in connection 
therewith. 


When the Devil Was Sick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BRUCE BARTON 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monday, Fcbruary 27, 1939 


Mr. BARTON. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Harry Hopkins went out 
to Des Moines on Friday night and tried to deliver a Re- 
publican speech. Is this fair? Is there no honor among 
politicians? Should he not have told his listeners that 
whatever sound ideas were in the speech were ideas which 
the Republican Party has been urging for 6 years as essential 
to recovery? 

Mr. Speaker, what miracles are wrought by the magic of 
the election returns! Vith what lightning rapidity is the 
character of a statesman transformed! Only last summer 
the political correspondent of the New York Times summed 
up the philosophy of Harry Hopkins in the arrogant boast: 
“We will tax and tax, and spend and spend, and elect and 
elect.” Then came the November elections; and now he- 
hold a simple Iowa country boy making his soft advance to 
business, a big red apple in his hand. 

Mr. Speaker, this repentance comes too late. The people 
have seen too many of these breathing spells, these periods 
of appeasement following the New Deal reverses. They 
know the significance: 


When the devil was sick, the devil a saint would be; 
When the devil was well, the devil a saint was he. 
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Reorganization of the Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LINDSAY C. WARREN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER OF FEBRUARY 27, 
1939, AND ARTICLE BY GEN. HUGH S. JOHNSON 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following editorial from 
today’s Philadelphia Inquirer and also an article by Gen. 
Hugh Johnson: 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer of February 27, 1939] 
A BETTER PLAN FOR REORGANIZATION 


The prospect of some action at this session of Congress on the 
highly important subject of Government reorganization has been 
appreciably brightened by the compromise bill of the special 
House committee. Administrations in Washington have been at- 
tempting in vain to effect this reform for the last 30 years. 

If there was need for overhauling the governmental machinery 
a generation ago, eliminating overlapping and duplicating agencies 
that clutter up the Capital and drain the taxpayers’ pockets, it 
is 20 times as great today. Bewildered strangers, trying to trans- 
act business with the departments and bureaus, need a profes- 
sional guide te lead them through the Federal jungle. Even ex- 
perienced officials are hampered by the complicated, confusing, 
and wasteful system, or lack of system. 

The once familiar story of the three bears—each species under 
the guardianship of a different department—may be no longer 
true. But there are half a hundred separate legal divisions in 
Washington, each with its army of Government attorneys, 34 
agencies which have to deal with the acquisition of land, 16 official 
bodies concerned with wildlife conservation, 10 with construction, 
a round dozen with home and community planning, 9 with credit 
and finance, and 24 with lending the taxpayers’ money. 

These are some of the agencies and commissions that are falling 
over themselves in the District of Columbia. Federal branch 
bureaucracies all over the country—not counting post offices, 
customhouses, and regular Government buildings—occupy leased 
Office space equivalent to 52 structures the size of the Empire 
State Building. 

The need for a comprehensive plan of mergers, transfers, and 
eliminations is plain. How can this be accomplished without doing 
violence to American principles of government? Clearly Congress 
cannot decide on each of the multiplicity of details. The spade- 
work must be done by the Executive branch, which is much closer 
to the situation. And yet there are natural objections to entrust- 
ing full authority for this virtual remaking of a large part of the 
governmental machinery without some check by Congress. 

The answer may be supplied by the Cochran bill, which em- 
powers the President to submit plans for transfer, consolidation, or 
abolition of Federal agencies, with certain necessary exceptions, but 
retains the veto power of Congress through a concurrent resolution 
not requiring Executive approval. 

Thus one of the chief objections to last year’s reorganization 
measure, which required an act of Congress subject to Presidential 
veto to nullify an Executive order shuffling agencies and bureaus, is 
removed at the outset. 

Tne successful opposition of the last House to that measure was 
also based on the proposals to do away with the valuable position 
of the Comptroller General and to substitute for the present bi- 
partisan Civil Service Commission a single administrator, appointed 
by and solely responsible to the President and removable by him. 

Replacement of the Comptroller General by an Auditor General 
would have meant substitution of postaudit for preaudit—in 
other words, simply telling where the money had gone instead of 
preventing expenditures not plainly authorized by law. 

As for the proposed change in the civil-service set-up, the House 
visualized possible political control of the merit system, which 
might destroy its value. 

Both proposals are wisely omitted from the new measure. The 
numerous quasi-judicial commissions, whose value depends on their 
independence, subject to reasonable congressional regulation, are 
also expressly exempted. 

These improvements on the negative side should substantially 
strengthen the prospect for sound reorganization legislation at this 
session. But the new bill also contains an outstanding affirma- 
tive provision that will be heartily welcomed by those that pay 
the high cost of government—and that means all of us. 

This provision requests the President in submitting his reorgani- 
zation plans to specify what reductions in expenditures are likely 
to result from his recommendations. Economy was the forgotten 
word in connection with last year’s reorganization bill. 
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Cutting out the deadwood and the duplicating activities must be 
designed for economy as well as efficiency. Administration spokes- 
men have just been giving encouraging assurances of an easing 
of the tax burden. But the salaries of thousands of unnecessary 
job holders and the cost of maintaining expensive office space 
and equipment constitute a heavy tax on the people. 

Congress will want to scrutinize the renewed proposal for six 
administrative assistants to the President, and the new bill con- 
tains other provisions requiring examination. But as a whole 
it represents a practical, reasonable approach to eliminating evils 
of gross waste and inefficiency which would not be tolerated by 
any private business organization for a moment. 


ONE MAN’S OPINION 
(By Hugh 8S. Johnson) 

It is a pleasure and a relief to be boosting, rather than knock- 
ing, a policy of this administration. There has not been time 
to study Representative CocHran’s new streamlined bill for Gov- 
ernment reorganization for hidden jokers, if any, and, to that 
extent, I keep my fingers crossed. But there is no reason to as- 
sume any such thing. On first reading the bill seems to ring 
true in every clause. 

It covers an urgent need. It avoids every principal objection to 
the bill which was sidetracked in the last session of Congress. In 
the new and highly intelligent strategy of the Republican minor- 
ity to support the good and oppose only the bad in the admin- 
istration, it should be approved and become a law without dis- 
heartening delay. 

The bill gives the President the initiative in proposing reorgani- 
zation and regrouping of Federal agencies to simplify the great 
Washington hodge-podge, to save money, and to increase efficiency. 
It requires the President to submit his plans to Congress and if 
Congress does not, by concurrent resolution, veto them within 60 
days they go into effect. Under last year’s plans, if Congress 
wanted to veto what the President proposed it had to do so by a 
law or joint resolution which the President could in turn veto. 
That meant that Congress could not effectively disapprove without 
a two-thirds vote. The President does not have power to veto a 
concurrent resolution. Since Congress, in delegating these legis- 
lative powers, can impose its own conditions, Representative CocH- 
RAN’s new bill has removed the biggest bug in the old bill. 

It removes all the other bugs also. It exempts the partly judicial, 
partly legislative commission from the Executive power to re- 
organize. It does not put civil service under a political Pooh-Bah. 
It does not destroy the office of Comptroller General, and it avoids 
any “resources and planning committee”—which was objected to 
largely because it was feared that it was a device to take river and 
harbor work away from the United States Corps of Engineers. 

The urgent need for a thorough reorganization of Government 
has been recognized for more than a quarter of a century, during 
which time President after President and commission after com- 
mission have proposed plans to do it. But a bureau has more lives 
than a cat and is as resistant as a rock. It has been quite clearly 
demonstrated in all these years that if any reorganizing is going to 
be done both the planning and the execution must be in the 
executive department under very broad powers. 

During the war I was given the seemingly simple job of central- 
izing purchase and preventing conflict in the War Department 
among at first five, and later nine, bureaus which were competing 
with themselves. General Pershing had the same problem in 
France. He was 3,000 miles away with the powers of a commander 
in chief. He did it. We were in Washington under the shadow of 
Congress. With all the war powers of the President we were resisted 
at every step and never really succeeded in anything more than name. 

From that experience, and many others, I know that Mr. CocH- 
RAN’s bill is an absolute necessity; and I do not see any good ground 
for objection to it except in minor details that can be, and no doubt 
will be, threshed out in debate. There is not space to discuss 
them here. 

It may strike another snag, however. This is no Executive 
“must” bill drafted by the White House janissariat as part of 
some jig-saw puzzle of centralized Executive control. It is the work 
of the Reorganization Committee of the House, and I am told that 
nobody in an executive department ever saw it before it was intro- 
duced. Maybe Tommy Corcoran won’t stand for that. 


The Beet-Sugar Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. JAMES F. O’CONNOR 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1939 


MEMORIAL OF THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF 
MONTANA 


Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following joint memo- 
rial of the Legislature of the State of Montana: 


Senate Joint Memorial 5 


Memorial to the Congress of the United States of America request- 
ing it to assist the beet-sugar industry in Montana 

Whereas only 29.5 percent of domestic-sugar sales are allotted 
to domestic producers at present, Cuba has practically the same 
amount and our insular possessions 41.5 percent. American pro- 
ducers are rightfully entitled to all of the domestic market that 
they are able to supply; and 

Whereas the import quotas of raw sugar as set at the present 
time have brought the farmers, the workers in the beet-sugar 
factories, and the laborers in the beet fields in direct competition 
with the poorly paid labor in the sugar-producing territories out- 
side of continental United States; such competition has the direct 
result of lowering the standard of living of these farmers and 
laborers to a level incompatible with the American way of life; and 

Whereas sugar beets can be effectively grown at a reasonable 
profit in this State and there is no food more valuable to the 
consumer in nutritive worth even at a much higher price than at 
present; and 

Whereas the production of sugar beets provides employment at 
good wages for many times as many workers as the same acreage of 
other crops adapted to this latitude and any control of the expan- 
sion of sugar-beet acreage means more unemployment and more 
relief clients who could otherwise make a living in this industry; 
and 

Whereas there is grave danger that the present policy, if con- 
tinued, will result in many now employed in this country losing 
their means of livelihood, thereby further increasing the already 
tremendous burden of unemployment; and 

Whereas our beet growers, if permitted to make a reasonable 
amount of money, are, due to their higher standard of living, 
many times better customers for eastern industry as are foreign 
sugar laborers and planters; and 

Whereas an orderly and sound expansion of beet plantings in 
accordance with the development of suitable land and the building 
of new factories to take care of the increased production is a 
reasonable and necessary process to the building up of this State 
and should be encouraged; and 

Whereas the expansion of the domestic production of sugar 
should be encouraged as a problem of national economy and de- 
fense, the acute shortage of sugar during the World War demon- 
strated our need for a much higher domestic sugar production in 
time of emergency; and 

Whereas because of the high altitude of this region, there are 
practically no substitute crops for sugar beets and the restriction 
of the beet industry means the throttling of our agriculture by 
eliminating the best cultivated crop in a proper rotation for main- 
taining soil fertility and weed control; and 

Whereas the development of profitable agricultural operations is 
so vital to the business of all of Montana as well as of the entire 
United States, and should be given most serious consideration by 
all individuals and law-making bodies; and 

Whereas the Beet Growers’ Associations of Montana, supported 
by the Montana Federation of Labor and Montanans, Incorporated 
(the State Chamber of Commerce), have given serious and careful 
consideration to the present sugar quotas and the above facts 
have been definitely established: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the prayer of your memorialists, the Twenty- 
sixth Legislative Assembly of the State of Montana, that the Con- 
gress of the United States should, by proper legislation, right the 
wrong suffered by the farmers, processors, and wage earners en- 
gaged in the growing and manufacturing of beet sugar, by imme- 
diately raising the domestic sugar quota to permit the unrestricted 
production of sugar within the continental limits of the United 
States, and to maintain the protective market by quota reductions 
and adequate tariffs on foreign sugar; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this memorial, duly authenticated, be 
sent by the secretary of state to the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States and to each of the Senators and 
Representatives of Montana in Congress. 


The Unemployment Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 28 (legislative day of Monday, February 
27), 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES F. BYRNES, OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA, FEBRUARY 27, 1939 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp the address delivered by the 
distinguished Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Byrnes] 
during the National Radio Forum, February 27, 1939. The 
subject of the address is The Unemployment Problem. 
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There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


It is my opinion that under our form of government we must 
continue to look to private enterprise to provide jobs and look to 
government for assistance only to the extent that private industry 
is unable to provide employment. 

The surest way to relieve unempicyment is to inspire you with 
the hope that you can invest money in a business providing jobs 
with a reasonable hope of earning a profit, and that you will be 
permitted by governments—Federal and State—to retain a reason- 
able amount of the profits earned. 

Time does not permit me to discuss what governments should do 
or undo, in order to furnish that inspiration. Such a discussion 
would make it impossible for me to comply with the request to 
explain the provisions of a bill which I have introduced, amending 
provisions of the Social Security Act and creating a Department of 
Public Works. That bill has to do not with the causes of unem- 
ployment nor the encouragement that might be given to individual 
employers but with the methods by which governments shall aid 
those who are unable to secure employment in private enterprise. 

Unemplcyment is our most serious dcmestic problem. It is a 
national problem. It is a permanent problem. Whether you ap- 
prove or disapprove of what has been done by Federal and local 
Governments during recent years you may as well realize that an 
overwhelming majority of the people of this country believe that 
the granting of assistance to those in need is a public duty and 
primarily the duty of the Federal Government. 

We cannot ignore this problem. Idle men not only do not pro- 
duce, they do not consume. Their failure to buy because of the 
lack of wages results in the unemployment of other men who 
would normally produce the goods they would consume. As un- 
employment increases, the national income decreases. As the 
national income decreases, the revenues of Government decrease. 

Some persons ask how these millions of people who are today 
the recipients of Government assistance got along before that 
assistance was rendered by governments. The fact is that in many 
instances they did not get along. When they exhausted their 
savings those who were unable to secure assistance became ship- 
wrecks upon the sea of life. When no one came to their rescue, 
they were simply “sunk.” Some were rescued. The young worker 
out of employment, as he looked for a job, drew upon his savings 
until they were exhausted. Then he gave up his home and the 
little family either went to the home of the parents of husband 
or wife, or to the home of some other relative or friend. Those 
who had no relatives or friends willing to share their homes and 
food were helped by charitable organizations and churches. They 
did not try to live as you live. They fought merely to exist. 

Unemployment assistance by Government is not a new question. 
As early as 1894, ex-President Benjamin Harrison demanded that 
the Federal Government set up a work program to fight unem- 
ployment. In a speech in February of that year he said: 

“It is generally accepted now as a right principle that our city 
councils, our county commissioners, cur State legislatures, should 
legislate to create work for the unemployed. The Republican 
theory has been all along that it was right to so legislate as to 
provide work, employment, comfort to the American workman. 
We believe that the National Government has a duty to perform 
in this respect as well as the city council and the board of county 
commissioners.” 

The principle of public work was first brought before the Na- 


tional Congress on January 21, 1919, by Senator Kenyon, of Iowa, 
who introduced a bill to create a United States Emergency Public 
Vorks Board. The bill was dropped after extensive hearings. 


In 1921, at the instance of Mr. Hoover, then Secretary of Com- 
merce, a conference on unemployment was held in Washington. 
As a result, bills were introduced in the Congress but nothing was 
accomplished. 


Improved business conditions lessened the demand for Federal 
legislation, but from time to time during the years that followed, 
bills on the subject were introduced in the Congress. In 1929—our 


60-called boom year—the national income was $80,000,000,000 and 
yet we had 3,000,000 unemployed. With that national income today 
the number of unemployed would be greater than in 1929 because 
of the technological changes. The levying of a pay-roll tax tends 
to encourage these changes, because the tax levied is upon workers 
and not upon machines. Then, too, to an extent we did not antici- 
pate in 1929, women have entered industry seeking an independence 
that comes with earned income. 

At late as 1931, when Congress finally made an appropriation to 
the States to aid in caring for the unemployed, more than 100 
mayors, in response to an inquiry, declared that Federal assistance 
Was unnecessary. Can you conceive of such an answer being made 
at this time by a dozen mayors? Regardless of whether you believe 
it to be right or wrong, the fact is that this problem is here to stay. 

You can gather some idea of the extent of our relief efforts from 
the fact that in the calendar year 1937 Federal and local govern- 
ments spent for public works and relief grants of various kinds, 
excluding loans, the sum of $4,500,500,000. During the calendar 
This sum was in 


year 1938 the total expenditure was greater. 

excess of the total expenditures of the United States Government 
for all purposes in any year during peacetime prior to 1925. This 
vast sum has been spent through the W. P. A. and the P. W. A., 
the R. F. C. and the C. C. C., the F. H. A. and the N. Y. A., and 
all the other alphabetical agencies created at different times and 
with different objectives. The emergency required that they be 


There 


created hurriedly and without relation to other agencies. 
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was no opportunity to view the whole picture and to coordinate 


the emergency efforts. But now the time has come to consider the 
whole question and standardize and coordinate the methods of 
assistance. 

We should look first to unemployment insurance; second, to 
public assistance; and third, to public works. 

Unemployment insurance is a shock absorber. To date we have 
not had an opportunity to fully test its effectiveness, but we have 
had an opportunity to discover the weaknesses of the existing 
system. The laws of the States vary. In all States there has 
been too much delay in the worker receiving his compensation 
benefits. In some cases he has given up in disgust. In other 
cases the worker at the end of a long period of waiting received 
@ check for three or four dollars, or some other sum so inadequate 
that he immediately made application for a job on W. P. A. 
projects. 

The bill I have introduced has for its objective the payment of 
more liberal benefits and the simplification of the law. It provides 
for a minimum payment of $5 per week; reduces to 1 week the 
period @ man must wait for his benefits; provides that if he is 
eligible he will receive payments for at least 13 weeks if he con- 
tinues unemplcyed, and by simplifying the method of determining 
eligibility avoids delay in making payments to workers and lessens 
the burden of reports by employers. 

Let us see the effect of this change. Of the 52,000,000 gainfully 
employed people of the country 27,000,000 are now covered by this 
system. The only large groups not covered are the agricultural 
workers, the domestic workers and those employed in establish- 
ments having less than 8 employees. Approximately 80 percent 
of the industrial workers are covered. Therefore if there is a reces- 
sion in business, 80 percent of the industrial workers who lose 
their jobs will after 1 week receive compensation benefits. Be- 
cause of the increased benefits promptly paid they will not be 
trying to get on the relief rolls. It will improve the morale of the 
individual. The worker feels that he is entitled to unemployment 
compensation as a matter of right, because of his contribution 
through the pay roll tax. He prefers it to registering for relief. 
Relief means being subjected to investigation by social workers to 
determine his need, and once he has been placed upon the rolls, 
being the object of the jokes of the people who rejoice in ridicul- 
ing W. P. A. workers. 

Today we have an Employment Service. While in many States 
it is in the same office with the Unemployment Insurance Bureau, 
the Employment Service is under the Labor Department, and the 
Unemployment Insurance Bureau is under the Social Security 
Board. Employees in these local offices receive funds from the 
different departments and from the State. The department that 
supplies the funds insists upon its right to issue regulations to 
control expenditures. Because no man can serve three masters, 
the lccal officials have a difficult time accounting to State officials 
and then to two departments in Washington. 

I want these services consolidated in the States and consolidated 
in Washington. I want the worker, who has an opportunity, to 
walk in a door, file a claim for insurance, and in the same office 
register for a job, giving a statement of his work experience and 
the name of his employer. I want that official to get busy finding 
a job for the worker. Through the same office, the worker should 
apply for a job on public works when his benefits are exhausted 
and no private job is available. I have provided that the Employ- 
ment Service be transferred to the Social Security Board because 
it administers unemployment compensation. However, as long as 
the two services are united I do not care in what department the 
consolidated service is placed, provided it is placed where it will 
command the confidence of employers. If an Employment Service 
does not command the confidence of employers, it cannot be of 
service to the man without a job. 

The necessity for a minimum payment per week is that when 
a man does receive compensation benefits he should receive enough 
to remove him from the ranks of those seeking relief. The increase 
in the payments out of that particular fund is more than justified 
by the reduction it will permit in the cost of work projects where 
the annual average expenditure is $1,000 per man. That fund has 
a reserve collected before payments commenced. As long as the 
payments do not exceed the amounts collected each year, the 
increase is wise. It is better to pay to the unemployed worker & 
more liberal allowance out of this fund already collected from the 
people than to pay so small an amount that he refuses to accept 
it and goes to work projects for which additional taxes must be 
levied or money borrowed to be ultimately paid by taxes. We 
should either make it of service to the worker or abolish it and 
provide W. P. A. jobs for all unemployed. 

The bill provides for more liberal payments to the aged. The 
payments now made by States run from $35 per month to $7.50 
per month. It is useless for the Federal Government to tell some 
of the States that it will pay one-half of $30 if the State pays that 
much for old-age assistance. You might just as well offer to pay 
one-half of $100 per month. Many of the States simply have no 
means of raising revenue to make such payments. The Federal 
Government has usurped the field of taxation. Local governments 
must rely chiefly upon taxes levied upon real estate. It is poor 
judgment to lend money to a young worker to build a home and 
at the same time force the State governments to levy such high 
taxes upon real estate that the man cannot keep his home. 

To remedy this condition, the bill provides that in a State 
where the per capita income is less than the average per capita 
income of the United States that the contribution by that State 
shall be reduced by the percentage by which its per capita income 








is less than the average income. In return for this, however, it 
is provided that the average amount paid by a State, including 
its contribution from the Federal Government, shali not be less 
than $15 per month. 

Payments to dependent children are likewise increased with the 
same provision as to the financially weak States. Through this 
provision for dependent children, mothers are cared for and are 
removed from the lists of those who now seek relief employment. 

The old-age insurance benefits, which under the existing law 
would be first paid in 1942, would be paid in 1940. To the credit 
of this fund there is in the Treasury at least a billion dollars. It 
is collected from a pay-roll tax, which is a deflationary tax. If the 
payments are made earlier the increased purchasing power will 
lessen the deflationary influence. At the same time, if we make it 

ible for a man of 65 years to retire we provide a job for a 
younger man. 

I have provided for a new category of grants to the States where 
a State provides assistance for handicapped persons who, because 
of physical or mental disability, cannot secure employment in 
private enterprise or on public works and who are not entitled to 
help under the provisions for old-age assistance or assistance to 
dependent children. The Federal Government would match on a 
50-50 basis such expenditures by a State. In every State there are 
persons who are not sick enough to be entitled to hospitalization by 
a State or local government but who are not well enough to do 
efficient work. They just cannot get a job and cannot get assist- 
ance. In many instances sympathetic local officials charged with 
establishing the eligible list for W. P. A. workers place these 
people on rolls. When they are unable because of their physical or 
mental handicap to render efficient service they arouse the criticism 
we so often hear of W. P. A. workers. The fact that the States 
must put up 50 percent of the payments provides a brake against 
abuse of this system. Because it is restricted to the handicapped it 
does not place the Federal Government in the position of con- 
tributing to general relief. 

There is no reason why the Employment Service, functioning in 
the same organization with the unemployment compensation, should 
not advise Washington, at least once a week, of the number of un- 
employed in the State. The Congress and the people will then 
know each week the number of unemployed in the Nation, with the 
exception of the unemployed domestic servants and agricultural 
workers. If in a particular section an increase in unemployment 
is noted for several weeks Government should come to the rescue 
of that section with public-work projects. 

I provide for a public-works department. The establishment of 
such a department was urged last year by President Roosevelt, 
and, from time to time, has been urged by leaders of both political 
parties. By advance planning that department should have on 
hand approved plans for Federal projects and for non-Federal proj- 
ects. When in a particular section it appears that unemployment 
is increasing, it should immediately give the order to start work 
upon these projects. Prompt action may prevent a general reces- 
sion of business. If the recession spreads, then the public-works 
program should spread. The provision that in no case shall the 
contribution of the local government be less than one-third will 
tend to insure essential projects of value to the public. 

The department could have a division in control of heavy con- 
struction which should be contract work, and a division for work 
which can be better and more quickly handled by force account. 
That question of organization must be left to the administrator. 
But our public works will be controlled in one department and not 
scattered all over the lot as at present. Today, when the official 
of a State or city comes to Washington, if he is interested in 
securing a United States post office or courthouse, he goes to the 
Treasury Department, to the Public Buildings Division. There 
the Government puts up 100 percent. If he does not get the court- 
house, the official can take a taxicab to the Bureau of Public Roads 
and try to secure funds for a cement highway. There the projects 
are financed on a 50-50 basis. From there he can take a taxi over to 
P. W. A. to seek funds for a schoolhouse, and he is asked to put up 
55 percent and get a grant of 45 percent. Then he can take a taxi 
over to W. P. A., and whatever he did not get elsewhere he can 
apply for there, where the average contribution is 17 percent and 
the Federal Government puts up 83 percent. My bill provides that 
they shall all be placed into one department. I want to stop com- 
petition for projects by Government departments and stop shopping 
for Federal funds by local officials. Today a local official will file 
with P. W. A. an application in which his government agrees to put 
up 55 percent of the cost of the project, at the same time advising 
W. P. A. that his county or city cannot put up more than the 
average of 17 percent required by W. P. A. Under the proposed 
plan this official will have to present his request for public works 
to one department and will have difficulty in reconciling such vary- 
ing statements. 

Heretofore when an appropriation has been made for public 
works, Congress has not legislated as to how it should be allotted as 
between States. That has been left to the discretion of the admin- 
istrators. I believe that the time has come for the Congress to say 
how it shall be allotted. The appropriations for public roads are by 
law allotted to States upon a formula having three factors—popu- 
lation, area, and highway mileage. It has worked so satisfactorily 
that the subject is seldom discussed and is known to few people. 
It is done mathematically and is removed from political pressure. 
In the absence of a specific formula in the law, P. W. A. bases its 
allotments to States upon population and the number of persons 
in need of employment as determined by W. P. A. W. P. A deter- 
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mines the number in need, the number certified by local agencies, 
the number receiving direct relief, general conditions, and the 
recommendations of State administrators. Officials of that organi- 
zation believe it desirable that the law should provide a formula. 
I believe it essential. Under the present plan making the number 
certified by local officials the principal factor, we offer a premium 
to the community that pads the rolls and we penalize the com- 
munity where public sentiment discourages such action. There is 
too much opportunity for the officials who make the loudest squawk 
to get the most money. It encourages in too many people the 
attitude that “as long as it is going to be spent, we might as well 
get our share.” 

The establishment of any formula is a difficult proposal. I have 
provided that the appropriation shall be allotted to the States on 
the basis of population and the number of unemployed, as deter- 
mined by the Census Department and by the report of the Unem- 
ployment Service, which, working in connection with the Un- 
employment Compensation Bureau, should be able to give us fairly 
accurate figures. It will not be exact but will be a great improve- 
ment. 

One objection urged against a public-works department is that 
it will provide for another member of the Cabinet. While I do 
not think it so all-important whether the organization be called 
& bureau with an administrator, or a department with a secretary 
at its head, I do not share the fear about there being another mem- 
ber of the President’s Cabinet. In this bill there is no mention of 
a@ cabinet. In no act of Congress is there a mention of a cabinet. 
The President can select whom he pleases as members of his Cabi- 
net. I think it was President Harding who first invited the Vice 
President to be a member of the President’s Cabinet. Last year 
President Roosevelt made the Director of W. P. A. a member of his 
Cabinet. Therefore, for a year we have had as members of the 
Cabinet the head of P. W. A. and the head of W. P. A. If any per- 
son objects to the head of a department of public works being in 
the Cabinet, he should at least agree that when the W. P. A. and 
P. W. A. are combined, in this respect it will be just half as objec- 
tionable as it has been heretofcre. 

Public-works projects are not as effective in agricultural sections 
because there are few suitable projects. In practice, it means almost 
exclusively road projects. It is not wise to encourage the removal 


‘of farm workers from rural sections to a city for employment upon 


projects in the city. The unemployed farm workers must be em- 
ployed upon projects that will permit them to remain in the com- 
munity where they reside. And effective assistance to these workers 
must come from other plans yet to be developed. 

This is a statement of the purposes sought to be accomplished 
by the bill I have introduced. Because it affects the work of a 
number of departments, it is certain to arouse opposition. The 
Officials of a Government department are just like all other human 
beings. Once granted power, they are, as a rule, opposed to any 
proposal that would possibly lessen their power or decrease their 
income. They fear any change. But this is not true of all offi- 
cials, There are many patriotic public servants who forget selfish 
interests and consider only the welfare of the individual for whose 
benefit the organization is established. In this matter the assist- 
ance of pressure groups will be sought. For the opposition various 
reasons will be assigned. Before you concur, make certain that 
the opposition is based upon the welfare of those we seek to serve 
and not upon the fears of men who hold desirable appointments 
that they will lose power or pay. It is not the purpose of this 
bill to help Government officials. Its purpose is to help the Amer- 
ican worker and the American taxpayer. 

The vast majority of people make no effort tc present their 
views to legislators. The pressure groups and the officeholders 
never fail to do so. However, from my long service in the Con- 
gress, I believe that the people share the views expressed by that 
great American, Champ Clark, when he made the statement which 
was later inscribed upon his tombstone: 

“No man is fit to be a lawgiver for a mighty people who yields 
to the dictates and solicitations of the few who have access to his 
ear and is unmindful of the great multitude who may never hear 
his voice or look upon his face.” 


Peace and Plenty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, Jr. 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 28 (legisiative day of Monday, February 
27), 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES J. DAVIS, OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
FEBRUARY 25, 1939 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, last week the able Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Davis] delivered an address in North 
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Adams, Mass., on St. David’s Day, February 25, and as it is 
a very thoughtful contribution, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The Welsh spirit in America has been the essence of vitality. 
From this spirit has flowed a new quickening of life for the entire 
Nation, for although we have been comparatively few in numbers 
we have been steadfast in our ideals. We have been persistent in 
our loyalty to the blessed memory and tradition of our guiding star, 
St. David, and we have brought honor and glory to America in his 
long-respected name. What we have given America we have given 
freely and from the heart. We have claimed nothing in return but 
the advantages of liberty through which we have ever sought to add 
more and more to the noble stature of the American people. 

Wherever Welshmen gather together the prevailing mood is that 
of poetry and music. We are forever under the sway of the songs 
and prayers we first heard from our blessed mothers. Naturally and 
intuitively we pray the Gorsedd prayer: “Grant, O God, Thy refuge; 
and in refuge, reason; and in reason, light; and in light, truth; and 
in truth, justice; and in justice, love; and in love, the love of God; 
and in the love cf God, all blessedness; God in all goodness.” This 
is the Welsh spirit in America which has bid us carry a song on 
our lips and in our hearts. We know within ourselves that when 
all else apparently fails there is One who never fails and in whom 
we shall ever find our lasting peace and deathless consolation. 

I have made many trips back to the place of my birth, and it was 
with the same glad longing that I returned there this last Decem- 
ber. I took advantage of this opportunity to visit my birthplace 
at Tredegar in South Wales. For it was but natural that I should 
Gesire to see again the little stone house in which I was born. I 
wanted also, if possible, to find the birth certificate of my father. 
The accuracy and permanence of the records of that little com- 
munity are attested by the fact that I was able at this late date to 
find my father’s birth certificate and to learn that he was born 
there nearly a century ago. 

In my father’s day the area surrounding Tredegar was one of the 
mest prosperous and thriving industrial sections in all Great Britain. 
Millions of tons cf coal were there extracted from the depths of the 
earth and factories and mills were humming. Now the mills are 
as quiet as the grave. Today several of the surrounding towns that 
were once thriving communities have been reduced to an economic 
and industrial no-man’s land. In these towns there is desolation 
and despair born of long idleness and little hope for the future. 

Out of this distressing scene I returned to Cardiff to participate 
in the dedication of the National Temple of Peace and Health at the 
invitation of its beneficent founder, Lord Davies. It is a beautiful 
building, inspiring to behold, and unique among all the structures 
of Great Britain, in that it is the first monument ever dedicated to 
the challenge of the future. Peace and health are stiil to be 
achieved, and this new temple is the beacon light summoning to 
new picneer efforts for human happiness. The United States needs 
a similar inspiration. What could be more fruitful of recovery than 
a national movement in behalf of peace? What does more to create 
uncertainty than the constant fear of war? In these days of wars 
and rumors of war we may well be thankful that we are carrying 
on the Welsh tradition in America of peace and freedom. Ours is 
a peaceful nation, and we have literally demonstrated the words of 
the Scripture, “Nation shall no longer rise against nation; neither 
shall they learn war any more.” 

The most important issue before us tcday and in the days that 
are to come is the maintenance of peace. Confronted as we are by 
the pressure of many unsolved political and economic problems 
within our own borders, we cannot afford to be plunged into the 
maelstrom of war. America is moving forward valiantly in the in- 
terest cf military, naval, and aerial defense, but we have yet to learn 
that the truest national defense comes not from new bombing planes 
or unique torpedo boats, but from economic and industrial effi- 
ciency. If our country is not economically efficient and industrially 
prepared, we shall lack the basic elements of national defense should 
we ever be forced to the test of a national emergency. 

Long years ago I read a book by Dr. Orison Swett Marden entitled 
“Peace and Plenty,” and the ideals then instilled from that reading 
have persisted to this day. Once again as a nation we are com- 
ing to understand the definite relationship which exists between 
scarcity and war on the one hand and abundance and peace cn 
the other. We see the terrible devastation of war afflicting those 
parts of the world where men clamor by the millions for lack of 
enough food, raiment, and shelter. And we see peace prevail to the 
largest extent where men have the necessary elements of a decent 
human existence. We know that war has its economic causes, and 
we are not so blind as to attempt to bring peace without seeking 
to deal with the basic causes of war. This is of vital significance 
to our own land today. We must bring our best intelligence to 
this way of thought and life before it is too late. 

America’s unemployed millions is a constant mark of failure in 
ctical plan for national defense. If our millions of useful 
ire not fully employed, they constitute in themselves a 
Y of potential discontent from which may quickly come 
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the incendiary passions of war. For men who are constructively 
busy at their tasks find contentment in peace and work. Mcre- 
over, a national emergency which might find us with unemployed 


millions would in itself cause us the greatest grief, because the 
lag of unemployment would handicap us just at the time when 
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we should be free-handed and ready to move forward with indus- 
trial efficiency. 

The Brookings Institution has estimated the direct loss of 
wealth since 1929 at $200,000,000,000, due to idle factories, idle 
farm lands, idle labor, and idle capital. This loss could have been 
avoided by the intelligent utilization of our natural, mechanical, 
and human resources. We possess the raw materials, the natural 
resources, the inventive genius and manpower, money, and sup- 
ply of credit here in America to create and enjoy the greatest era 
of peace, prosperity, and happiness in the history of the world. 
Science and research are presenting limitless new frontiers for 
the production of increased wealth and opportunity which far 
surpass the opportunities which were offered by the vanished fron- 
tiers of bygone days. Our full productive capacity has increased 
to such an extent that in 1939 it is probably 50 percent greater than 
in 1929. We have learned how to produce; now we must devote 
equal intelligence to learn how to consume, so that a practical bal- 
ance may be found between production and consumpiion. This is 
the war of peace and plenty. 

For the first time in many years conditions are now developing 
which give a fair hope of economic recovery in this country. For 
the first time in this decade Congress shows a determined spirit to 
restore leadership to industry. This view is now reinforced by 
constructive statements from the executive committee of the 
American Federation of Labor. People as a whole are coming to 
see that the mere enactment of a law is not enough to make 
America productive, and in some instances the enactment of law 
may impede recovery. Obviously this is a time when every oppor- 
tunity should be given business to go forward. Business should be 
given the green light to go ahead. We have been saying this for 
a long time. Now the prospect for a genuine advance looks favor- 
able. It is time to quit grumbling and complaining and get ready 
for @ prosperous spring and summer. Let us quit listening to 
people who try to frighten us into war, and let us settle down in 
the American way to put our people to work and make our factories 
and workshops hum. America wants peace and plenty. 


The A. A. A. Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LYNN J. FRAZIER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 28 (legislative day of Monday, February 
27), 1939 


STATEMENT ON THE PRESENT FARM ACT BY HANS LEUTZ, OF 
HEBRON, N. DAK. 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have published in the Appendix cf the Recorp a state- 
ment on the present Farm Act by Hans Leutz, of Hebron, 
N. Dak., a businessman and farmer of that State. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE A. A. A. PROGRAM—HOW MUCH AND STILL HOW LITTLE IT HAS 
DONE FOR AMERICA 
The following table shows the yields on the harvested and seeded 
acreages of wheat in Mercer County, N. Dak., during the years 1929 
to 1936, inclusive, and its value. 




















Sesded - 4 Total sale 
, Seedec arveste : Price to value of 

Year acreage acreage Yield farmers | wheat less 

annual seed 
Cents 

I is cin decstiibniesdlniatadsowenail 156, 000 155, 000 1, 630, 000 60 $885, 000 
SS ia veichtsctersili Gdnenaitehebeonel 147, 000 144, 000 1, 425, 000 40 510, 000 
I sss: stasis 138, 000 62, 000 180, 000 50 15, 000 
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DUD siiccinetvinacianectthinediadbiainaies 144, 000 127, 000 935, 000 30 235, 000 
SRRG Sooo aes 165, 600 73, 000 161, 000 40 4,090 
8 years..........] 1,174,000 914,000 | 6,878,000 |........._| 2,490,000 





This table shows that the average wheat crop for the 8 years 
was worth about $310,000 to Mercer Ccunty farmers. The average 
Mercer County A. A. A. benefit payments from 1933 on were about 
$200,000 annually. The average wheat crop for the years in which 
A. A. A. payments were made, from 1933 to 1936, inclusive, was 
worth $150,000. This shows that the A. A. A. payments were worth 
to Mercer County, first to the farmers and next to the merchants, 











$50,000 more annually than the whole wheat crop. In 1939 the 
A. A. A. payments will be considerably larger than ever before, or 
about $350,000 for 90 percent compliance. See how valuable the 
A. A. A. is, looking at it from an immediate needs viewpoint. 
Quite a hand-out. 

Now, let us look at it from a more comprehensible point of view. 
Who pays for the A. A. A. hand-out? The answer is, we ourselves 
through our children, because this money comes from Federal bond 
issues Which means our bond issues to pay; for we don’t live long 
enough, so our children will have to foot the bill. Therefore we 
are now living off the earnings of our children. 

Supposing now that stops the A. A. A. today. What 
value would remain of the A. A.A? A few dams which will wash 
out in a short time, a few acres of sweet clover, and the memory 
of a couple of millions headless piggies, of the biggest legal steal 
of taxes out of the farmers’ and consumers’ pockets, 
millions of pounds of good beef buried in dump grounds, millions 
of pounds of first-class cotton plowed under that the southern 
mule had too much sense to step on while filthy garments were 
gathered from attics for the needy, and not to forget the whole 
“gosh-darned foolishness,” like Vice President Garner expressed it, 
has still to be paid for; and remember, it will be paid for in the 
same manner as the soldiers’ bonus will have to be paid for, namely, 
the soldiers getting $2,000,000,000, the bankers getting $3,000,000,000 
in interest on the 20-year Federal bonds issued to pay the soldiers’ 
bonus with, and the people have to pay for all the $5,000,000,000. 
At that rate, for each $200 the farmer gets as an A. A. A. payment 
the people will have to pay $500 in return, as with the soldiers’ 
bonus. Do you still think you are getting something for nothing 
when you are getting an A. A. A. check? Draw your own conclu- 
sions. There will be nothing to show up for if the A. A. A. should 
stop now except the bill to pay. 

Now, let us apply a sensible program, a cost-of-production pro- 
gram. In the discussion of the Senate bill 570, introduced by 
Senators Frazier, Nye, and others, it was the consensus of opinion 
of the administration and Congressmen that the cost of producing 
a bushel of wheat is about $2, figuring cost of production on the 
same basis that any other industry would figure the cost of pro- 
duction of their product. 

Let us apply now our cost-of-production price of $2 a bushel 
to our Mercer County total production of 6,878,000 bushels for 
the 8 years and take off about 150,000 bushels for seed per year, 
or 1,200,000 bushels total seed requirements, which leaves 5,678,000 
bushels for sale at $2, amounting to the grand total of $11,356,000. 
This is what we should have received, but what we did get was 
$2,490,000, a net loss to Mercer County farmers, and therefore also 
to Mercer County merchants, of $8,866,000. We got two and one- 
half million but should have had eleven and one-half million dollars. 
If we had received the missing $9,000,000, do you think we would still 
need relief; do you think we would still lose ourfarms? Nine million 
dollars loss in 8 years means one and one-eighth million dollars loss 
annually, which for about 1,200 Mercer County farmers means about 
$1,000 loss per farmer annually. With this $1,000 per farm per 
year we could pay our taxes up to date (mo more headaches for 
legislators), modernize our homes, reequip our farms with new 
and modern machinery, modernize the roads to our farms, in 
other words, improve our standard of living immensely, and last, 
but not least, we would not have to keep our merchants and 
townspeople alive with relief checks. 

In the discussion of the beforementioned Senate bill 570, the 
objection was raised that the price of a loaf of bread would be 
too high if wheat were @2 per bushel. This objection is justified 
if the speculation and profiteering in wheat from the mini- 
mum price of $2 on up is permitted to continue. This objec- 
tion to the Senate bill 570 is not taken care of and must be 
remedied. The remedy is embodied in the Mercer County simpli- 
fied soil-conservation, ever-normal granary, and crop-insurance plan. 
In this latter plan the soil-conservation association as a producers’ 
cooperative sells their product, wheat, at cost-of-production price, 
no higher nor lower, direct to the consumer, the miller, which 
direct sale eliminates speculation and thereby ends the greatest 
curse that the American people have to suffer under. 

This elimination of profiteering would enable consumers of 
bread to buy their loaves for about the same price as they have 
to pay now, even though the price of wheat be $2 per bushel. 
For verification look up the Agricultural Year Book of 1926, on page 
818, for the average wheat price received by the producers during 
the years 1917 to 1920, inclusive, which was $2.04; then turn to 
page 824 to find the average retail price of a pound loaf of bread 

during the same 4 years, which was 10 cents per pound loaf or 15 
cents for our usual pound and a half loaf when wheat was $2.04 
a bushel. In 1938 wheat was 51 cents a bushel to the producer 
and a pound and a half loaf of bread cost the consumer 14 cents. 

Now, take speculation out of the wheat market through the 
Mercer County simplified soil conservation ever normal granary and 
crop insurance plan by direct-to-consumer sale and we could have 
13-cent loaves at $2 a bushel wheat. 

During the above-mentioned 8 years the 1,200 Mercer County 
farmers received for the sale of their wheat crops a total of 
$2,490,000, which represents $250 per farmer per year. If the cost- 
of-production price of $2 per bushel had been paid for the same 
eight Mercer County wheat crops, the total amount received there- 
for would have been $11,356,000, which amounts to $1,250 per farm; 
and this could be accomplished without increasing the price to the 
consumer if the profiteering system would be abolished through the 
establishment of the producer cooperative to consumer cooperative 
trade commonwealth, as embodied in the Mercer County plan. 
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The Mercer County farmers receiving $1,250 instead of $250 each, 
annually, would have a fivefold purchasing power which would set 
the wheels of industry a humming and bring back prosperity. 





T. V. A. Appropriation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE W. TURNER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1939 


RESOLUTION OF GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE STATE OF 
TENNESSEE 


Mr. TURNER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following joint resolu- 
tion passed by the General Assembly of the State of Ten- 
nessee: 

Senate Joint Resolution 14 


Whereas the people of Tennessee have on several occasions made 
expressions of being wholeheartedly in accord with the develop- 
ments and the work being carried on by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, these developments materially aiding in the program 
of national derense, cheap hydroelectric power to homes, farms, 
and businesses, and to matters relating to agriculture; and 

Whereas, the National Congress has stricken approximately 
$17,000,000 in appropriations for the Tennessee Valley Authority 
from its appropriation bill for the next year; and 

Whereas the development as planned and which is being so 
efficiently and successfully executed by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority has already meant more and will mean more to the 
people of Tennessee and the South generally than any project 
we have had to make this section with its favorable climatic 
conditions, unlimited natural resources, and cheap hydroelectric 
power the industrial mecca of our Nation: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the State of Tennessee, now in session at Nash- 
ville, commend our United States Senators, the Honorable KENNETH 
D. McKE.Liar and the Honorable Tom Stewart, in their efforts to 
restore an adequate appropriation for the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, that this program may be carried on to a successful 
conclusion; and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge every Tennessee Member of Congress to 
join the two Senators from Tennessee in this fight; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be spread on record 


| upon the journal in the senate and the house of representatives. 
| The clerk in the senate is instructed to forward a copy of this 


resolution to each of our United States Senators and the Con- 
gressmen from Tennessee which will carry the seal of the State. 





Communist Aliens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS, OF NEW 
JERSEY, FEBRUARY 19, 1939 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
address delivered by me over the radio station WHBI, Newark, 
N. J., February 19, 1939: 


After serving as a member of the Dies committee, a special com- 
mittee created by the Congress of the United States to investigate 
un-American activities, and after taking into consideration all of 
the testimony presented to the Dies committee, I unhesitatingly 
declare that subversive groups have become a real menace to the 
welfare of this Nation. 

The testimony presented to our committee by outstanding na- 
tional, civic, patriotic, veteran, labor, religious, and other organi- 
zations, and by many individuals, by our own investigators, all 
points to the increased activity, to the ruthlessness and growth of 
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many un-American movements in this Nation in the past few 
years. The radical press and the Communist front organizations 
have. of course, attempted to smear both the committee members 
and the committee witnesses and even the testimony presented 
under oath. At the same time, no one, not even America’s No. 1 
radical columnist, can deny that in the 4,000 pages of testimony 
taken down at the committee hearings there is not an enormous 
amount of factual information relating to the growth of com- 
munism, what it stands for, its Moscow control, its cowardly and 
sneaking leaders, its so-called front organizations, and the recent 
inroads it has made in our schools, churches, political parties, 
labor unions, and even in many of our Government agencies. 

Yet one wonders why communism ever makes any inroads into 
anything, for if there ever was a doctrine that is harmful to free 
people and independent institutions, it is communism. It is not 
alone the antithesis of individual liberty, but it is the watchword 
for economic and financial distress. It is brutal, inhuman, and 
ungodly. It is definitely antireligious. From a government stand- 
point, it is a colossal failure. 

till there are individuals and groups of individuals living in 
this country today who, if given their way, would exchange our 
liberties and our democratic form of representative constitutional 
government for the comintern. Irrespective of the failure of com- 
munism abroad, they attempt by devious methods, mostly foul, 
to bring about a change for us; they would tear down that which 
it has taken 150 years to build, in order that they might cloak us 
under some form of Marxian, Leninian, or Stalinian philosophy. 

To my way of thinking these individuals and groups of indi- 
viduals bear the same relationship to our institutions as termites 
do to a frame house. They are un-American human termites. 
Moreover, frequently they are not even citizens, and in many cases 
they reside here not because of any legal status but because our 
Government is following a jellyfish attitude in its enforcement of 
existing immigration statutes. 

Were we to thoroughly investigate the present status of immi- 
gration-law enforcement, my belief is that we would uncover untold 
numbers of immigration violations, most of which would undoubt- 
edly show that the act of October 16, 1918, as amended by the act 
of June 5, 1920, in that aliens who believe in and teach the over- 
throw by force and violence of the Government of the United 
States; who are members of organizations, associations, societies, 
or groups that believe in, advise, advocate, and teach the overthrow 
by force and violence of the Government of the United States; 
who are members of organizations which publish and circulate 
written or printed matter advising the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, are deportable, has been violated. 

Yet in the face of a vast amount of evidence in the possession of 
the Labor Department clearly pointing to the anarchistic beliefs 
and teachings of alien Communists residing within our borders, the 
Department of Labor not only refuses to assume further deporta- 
tion proceedings against unwelcome Communist aliens but it causes 
the appeal of the so-called Strecker case, an admittedly weak case, 
to the Supreme Court as an alibi for not proceeding further with 
the deportation of Harry Bridges and other Communist aliens who 
have been shown without a semblance of a doubt by both sub- 
ordinate immigration officials and the courts to reside in the United 
States illegally. 

And also in the face of universal public condemnation of such 
wishy-washy enforcement of the existing immigration laws, Frances 
Perkins, Secretary of Labor, and other civil officials in the Depart- 
ment of Labor choose to coddle these Communists by using the 
Strecker case as a means of delay. It is my opinion that the 
Strecker case was a “sell-out,” for by appealing it, to use the legal 
vernacular, the Secreiary of Labor sold cut the United States to save 
Harry Bridges, a Communist alien. 

In addition, Frances Perkins and other immigration and Labor 
Department officials have willfully viclated section 156, title VIII 
of the United States Code by failing to enforce that part of the 


Code which states that “pending the final disposal of a case of 
any alien so taken into custody he may be released under a bond 
with security approved by the Secretary of Labor conditioned that 
such alien shall be preduced when required for hearing or hear- 


ings in regard to the charge upon which he has been taken into 
custcdy and is deportable if he shall be found to be unlawfully 
within the United States.” Unlike other Communist aliens, how- 
ever, who have been released only on bond, Harry Bridges is al- 
lowed to go scot free on his own recognizance. 

The Secretary of Labor has also declared defiance of the will of 
Congress by admitting aliens who are notorious advocates of the 
overthrow of all existing forms of Government outside of Soviet 
Russia. For example, Emma Goldman who previously had actually 
been deported from the United States by reason of her subversive 
activities. Among others were Harry Barbusse, Tom Mann, and 
Willi Munsenberg, some of the most notorious revolutionists the 
world has ever known. 

Likewise, the Secretary of Labor, contrary to the immigration 


statutes of the United States, suspended action on warrants for 
deportation in thousands of cases. Yet the late Commissioner of 
Immigration, Col. Daniel McCormick once testified: “I was in- 
formed by the attorneys of the Department that we almost cer- 


tainly have no discretionary power with reference to warrants of 
deportation.” Yet, in the face of the statutes which are so clear, 
in the face of the mandate of Congress, and in the face of the 


apparent will of the people, the incumbent Secretary of Labor en- 
deavors to replace our immigration laws with some sort of philo- 
scphical ideology. 
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Recently Frances Perkins, in a public statement made in defense 
of herself and two associates whom I have already charged before 
the House of Representatives as having conspired to defraud the 
Government of the United States by failing to enforce the immi- 
gration laws, gave an unmistakable inkling into her peculiar philos- 
ophy when she said, “I also wish to emphasize that I am not in 
accord with the principles of the Communist Party. I do not share 
the economic or political views of the Communists. I regard many 
of their tactics as an impediment to the efficient functioning of the 
Government as well as of society at large. I find in their insistence 
upon party authority and their emphasis on class struggle, their 
conception of a dictatorship of one class and their oft-repeated con- 
tempt for religion the negation of that individual liberty and that 
development of the human personality for which this country and 
every democracy must stand.” 

The significance of the foregoing quotation can only be grasped 
by an analysis of the words which she uses. She does not say that 
she is opposed to the Communist Party, but she says that “I am 
not in accord with the principles of the Communist Party.” She 
does not say that she is opposed to their economic and political 
views, but she says, “I regard many of their tactics as an impedi- 
ment to the efficient functioning of the Government as well as of 
society at large.” And Miss Perkins finds their views on “party 
authcrity, class struggles, conception of a dictatorship of one class 
and their oft-repeated contempt for religion” not something that is 
obnoxious to her but as “the negation of that individual liberty and 
tkat development of the human personality for which this country 
and every democracy must stand.” 

In other words, Miss Perkins could not have expressed her opposi- 
tion to communism in more kindly phraseology. 

In view of this sympathetic attitude which the Secretary of 
Labor assumes toward Communist aliens is it any wonder that 
the Department of Labor has condoned delay after delay in the 
deportation of such well-known alien radicals as Harry Bridges, 
Strecker, and others? Is it any wonder that police officials from 
all over the United States have testified before the Dies committee 
as to derelictions on the part of the Department of Labor? At 
this point it may interest you to know that within the past week 
I have received from various police departments throughout the 
country case histories of many Communist aliens who were re- 
manded by police officials, turned over to the proper Federal im- 
migration authorities, but only to be later released for unknown 
reasons by the immigration authorities. Is it any wonder, also, 
that with such an attitude that over 200 pages of the hearings of 
the Dies committee should be devoted to immigration matters? 

What can we Americans expect from our Department of Labor 
when the head of the Department likewise refers so generously 
to these Communist aliens as, and I again quote from Frances 
Perkins’ recent defense statement, “Stranger within our gates.” 

But, aside from my own personal views relating to the failure 
of the Department of Labor to enforce immigration laws by de- 
porting Communist aliens who believe in and advocate the over- 
throw of our Government, I am convinced that the people of this 
Nation, you people who are listening to me today, are also alarmed 
over the encouragement which the Department of Labor is now 
giving to undesirable Communist aliens. From the vast amount 
of mail coming to me at Washington, I am further convinced that 
you are not only unalterably opposed to such a shoddy and dila- 
tory enforcement of our immigration laws, but that you would 
like to do your bit to correct such a deplorable situation, and my 
friends—this is what you can do—you can express in a letter to 
your own Congressman and to the Judiciary Committee of the 
House of Representatives now sitting at Washington, just the way 
you feel about it. Tell them, if you care to, that you want a com- 
plete investigation of the Labor Department and be sure and let 
them know also that you are unequivocally opposed to the en- 
croachment of communism in our American institutions. 

By so writing you will express to the Congress of the United 
States a mandate that it not only cleanse the Department of 
Labor but that it take every possible means to eliminate an un- 
healthy cancerous sore which has been for too long now eating 
into the body politic of American democracy. 





Aviation Day in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1939 


STATEMENT BY COL. J. E. MYERS, RETIRED ARMY OFFICER 





Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following statement by 
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Col. J. E. Myers, a retired officer of the Army, favoring the 
celebration of National Aviation Day: 


When Italian children 5 years of age and up are taught air- 
mindedness in their schools, and Russian youths are being 
trained in parachute jumping in mass formations, we can begin 
to realize how far back we are in the march of time in the matter 
of junior aeronautics. 

To start a Nation-wide campaign for “youth education in avia- 
tion,” the slogan of our association, a suitable date must be 
selected for the celebration of a national aviation day and the 
school children encouraged to attend and compete in model air- 
plane contests and to take other active parts in the exercises of 
the day. 

WOULD NOT BE LEGAL HOLIDAY 

It may be maintained that we already have too many holidays, 
but Aviation Day, like Army Day, would not be a legal holiday 
and I quote an old admiral’s retort, when asked to become a 
member of the Aviation Day Association: “Hum-hum, what, an- 
other day? Why not have a submarine day, a cavalry day, and 
a field-artillery day?” To which I replied, “Why, Admiral, that 
would be fine, but you see this is just a little bit different. In 
the beginning the good Lord created the land, the sea, and the air, 
and when man conquered the land and the sea we celebrated 
these occasions by an Army Day and a Navy Day, and now, since 
we have conquered the air I believe He wants us to have an 
Aviation Day.” 

The proper time has come and we are going to have an Avia- 
tion Day, at least this is the general consensus of opinion of 
practically every Member of both Houses of Congress as well as 
many distinguished persons in the United States, including Col. 
John H. Jouett, president of the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce of America; Mr. Jesse Jones; Mayor La Guardia; the president 
of the Aluminum Co. of America; Lt. Gen. R. L. Bullard; and Mr. 
Bernarr Macfadden, both the latter being honorary directors of the 
Aviation Defense Association; and 162 other prominent execu- 
tives of the Nation who enthusiastically endorse the celebration of 
an Aviation Day on August 19 of each year. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars and the American Legion of the 
District of Columbia, the American War Mothers, the Quarter- 
master Association, and the United States Flag Association all 
stand ready to support this measure. 

To fix a date for such a portentous occasion certain require- 
ments must be fulfilled if the celebrations on Aviation Day are to 
result in producing that state of air-mindedness among both the 
adults and youth of our Nation necessary in the establishment 
of the means for the future peace and safety of our country. 


DATE IS APPROPRIATE 


The requirements for setting such a date are, first, the date 
set must be at such a time when the weather conditions are most 
suitable for flying and for the comfort and safety of the partici- 
pants as well as the spectators. Second, since a legal holiday 
would not pass in Congress, the date established must be during 
the period of school vacation. Third, the date set should not be 
near any other national commemorative legal or other holiday. 
Fourth, the date set should have the historical background of 
some nationally known figure or event that stands out pre- 
eminently in the minds of our people and the world in aeronau- 
tical history. 

Dr. Orville Wright’s birthday is on August 19 and this date was 
selected by the Aviation Defense Association on which to cele- 
brate an annual Aviation Day in his honor and in the memory of 
his brother Wilbur Wright, “the fathers of flight” as well as all 
our air heroes, and no other date would meet all the requirements. 

Among other dates that have been considered for Aviation Day 
are May 28 (celebrated in 1937 with poor national attendance), 
which is only 3 days before Decoration Day; April 16, Mr. Wilbur 
Wright’s birthday, which is 10 days after the celebration of Army 
Day on April 6 of each year; and December 17, the date of the 
first flight, which is near the holidays and impossible on account 
of weather conditions. 

All of the above dates occur during school session and would 
for this reason be objectionable. 

It is only fitting and proper that these great men of science, 
Wilbur and Orville Wright, who have given to the world a 
weapon so terrible in its potentialities that nations hesitate to 
make war and which may even lead to future peace on earth, 
should be honored not only as the greatest Americans of our 
time but as men that stand out above all others, revered and 
loved by all people of the world today. 

Truly every patriotic citizen should be deeply grateful to these 
two brothers who so bravely faced and solved the dream of the 
ages and which will result in the protection of our country from 
any foreign invaders. 

It was a happy occasion, indeed, that Dr. Orville Wright, the first 
man to successfully fly a heavier-than-air machine, was born on 
August 19, as this date meets all the requirements set forth above 
which will allow national and international celebrations to be 
brought to successful and appropriate conclusions. 

WESTOVER IS REMEMBERED 


I might add that it is through Maj. Gen. Oscar Westover, that 
great hero who gave his life for his country, this national celebration 
will be made possible. It was General Westover’s last expressed 
wishes to me that Aviation Day be observed on August 19 of each 
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year, and I quote from his letter of June 20, 1938: “The date you 
suggest has two distinct advantages in that it honors the ‘Fathers 
of Flight’ and it occurs at a season of the year when the weather is 
generally favorable to flying and therefore to any ceremonies which 
might be held annually to commemorate the date.” 

Senate Joint Resolution 53 and House Joint Resolution 134, and 
as introduced by Senator CLaupE PEPPER, Hon. J. H. PETerson and 
Hon, JENNINGS RANDOLPH, respectively, in this congressional ses- 
sion, are all identical bills to create a national celebration of an 
Aviation Day on August 19 of each year, in which the President of 
the United States may call upon the Army and Navy “to assist civic 
bodies in appropriate celebration” of the day. 

These resolutions will be presented to Congress in the very near 
future and, like all great measures, meet with some opposition from 
organizations which are either entirely unfamiliar with our national- 
defense requirements or they have some ulterior motives not 
apparent to the average patriotic citizen. 

This measure of preparedness must and will pass Congress as soon 
as possible, and we call upon every man, woman, and child to give 
their full support to this legislation so vital to our peace and safety 
and to the welfare of mankind. 

Write, write, write—and if you can’t write, telegraph—your Rep- 
resentatives in Washington to bring this important matter before 
Congress now, so that we may have time to prepare for the World 
Fair events and the celebrations throughout the land commemorat- 
ing our first permanent Aviation Day in honor of our “Fathers of 
Flight” on August 19, 1939. 

J. E. MYErs, 
Colonel, United States Army, Retired, 
National Secretary, Aviation Defense 
Association, Washington, D.C. 


How to Help the Farmers, Consumers, Wage 
Earners, and the Country by Passing H. R. 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1939 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the President of the United 
States, the Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, visited the 
Grand Coulee Dam in the fall of 1937. In his speech on 
October 21, 1937, at Grand Coulee Dam, he stated: 


PRESIDENT COMMENTS ON BAD EFFECT OF CONDITIONS THAT INTERSTATS 
CHAIN STORES WILL CAUSE 


This concentration of business accounts in large part for the 
lost influence of big business, and its press, and its legal lackeys, 
and its business organizations, in legislative and election strug- 
gles. Forty years ago big business had as its ally in every town 
and settlement the local merchant, local manufacturer, local 
banker, and local utility man. Each was a leading citizen, on 
whom many depended for information and leadership as well as 
for credit and jobs. This type of man has largely gone. Why he 
has gone makes little difference. 

In the place of this strong and leading individual is a managing 
clerk at the chain store who cannot make a credit sale, and a local 
superintendent for the factory. The local bank is closed and no- 
bedy who has more authority than a bill collector represents the 
utility in most communities. Big business has found it to its 
advantage, to rotate even those men so that no one of them is 
left in the community long enough to get his roots established or 
to really become a part of the life about him, to become a prop- 
erty owner, or to be regarded as a fellow citizen by those among 
whom he dwells as a representative of an absentee control. 

Thus, big business has destroyed its own defense, it has de- 
voured its own young. The small-business man who used to be 
our most ardent capitalist and the most uncompromising of con- 
servatives has been crushed, or merged, or consolidated, or other- 
wise retired. This has brought about a subtle change not only in 
economic life, but in social and political life as well. There are 
values in local independence and responsibility which are being 
sacrificed to balance-sheet values. 

The process seems not to be discernible to, or appreciated by the 
people who dominate the large industries in our great cities. It is 
plainly discernible to those who live in smaller cities and see the 
life of the community as a whole. 


Many other excerpts from speeches of the President favor- 
able to independent business may be found in a speech I 
delivered in the House, February 14, 1938. 

VICE PRESIDENT GARNER LAUDS LOCAL OWNERSHIP 

The Washington, D. C., Times-Herald, Sunday, February 

5, 1939, contains a direct quotation from the Vice President 
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of the United States, the Honorable JoHn N. GARNER, aS 
follows: 


I have always believed that in any city, town, or village it is best 
for the community to have the owner of a newspaper live in the 
city where it is published. This is true of any organ of public 
opinion. It is always better than so-called foreign ownership. 


Although this statement had reference to the ownership 
of a local daily paper by local people, it is to be observed that 
the principle is very much the same when applied to absentee 
control of any business that is injurious to local community 


welfare. 
VIEWS OF SECRETARY HOPKINS 


Mr. Harry Hopkins, new Secretary of Commerce, in a 
speech at Des Moines, Iowa, February 24, 1939, stated: 


There can be no solution to our problem of unemployment in 
the cities until the farmer regains his proper economic position in 
relation to the rest of the Nation’s population. 


Mr. Hopkins said further: 
Preservation of the American system of free enterprise— 


He said emphatically— 
no longer is the American dream, but is the American imperative. 


In regard to small business enterprises, Mr. Hopkins out- 
lined his policy as Secretary of Commerce in this speech, as 
follows: 

Certain types of enterprise need sympathetic aid by the Govern- 
ment. For many years we thought of steel as being a most reliable 
barometer of business conditions. Today we have what is perhaps 
a better guide—the operations of the so-called small businessmen. 
In cities and towns and villages the hundreds of thousands of 
small enterprises constitute the very backbone of our national, 
industrial, and economic life. 

Upon the combined thinking and planning and action of those 
men depends to a large degree the prosperity and welfare of 
America. It is upon their vision and ingenuity and confidence and 
their ability to merchandise and promote and sell that much of 
our manufacturing, mining, and transportation depends. Their 
operations affect the number of workers which any manufacturer 
can employ. Therefore, one of my principal interests as Secretary 
of Commerce will be to see that the resources of the Government 
are particularly directed toward aiding these small enterprises. 


I do not believe that Mr. Hopkins can be successful in his 
very worthy undertaking to promote the interest of small 
enterprises unless Congress cooperates with him by passing a 
law to restrict the national corporate chains that are using 
profits made elsewhere to destroy the merchants in a local 


community. 
TEXT OF BILL 


H. R. 1, a bill providing for an excise tax on retail stores, 
intreduced in the House of Representatives on January 3, 
1939, and referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, is 
as follows: 

(a2) On and after the effective date of this act every person 
opening, establishing, operating, or maintaining under the same 
general management, supervision, ownership, or control 10 or more 
retail stores shall pay annually an excise tax for each fiscal year 
ending June 30, measured by the number of retail stcres so opened, 
esiablished, operated, or maintained during such fiscal year as 
follows, except as provided in subsection (b) hereof: 

For each store not in excess of 15, $50 a store; 

For each additional store not in excess of 25, $100 a store; 

For each additional store not in excess of 50, $200 a store; 

For cach additional store not in excess of 75, $250 a store; 

For each additional store not in excess of 100, $300 a store; 

Fer each additicnal store not in excess of 200, $450 a store; 
rr each additional store not in excess of 300, $600 a store; 
rr each additional store not in excess of 400, $750 a store; 

r each additional store not in excess of 500, $990 a store; 

For each additional store in excess of 500, $1,000 a store. 

(b) For the first fiscal year beginning cn July 1 following the 
section shall be 


FX 
I 


date of enactment of this act, the tax under this 

one-half of the amount determined in accordance with subsection 
(a) hereof; and for the second fiscal year, the tax shall be three- 
tourths of the amount determined in accordance with such sub- 
section. 

Sec. 2. If any person subject to the tax imposed by scction 1 
cpens, establishes, operates, or maintains during the taxable year 
retail stores under the same general management, supervision, 
ownership, or control Iccated in more than one State, the tax 
in ed by section 1 shall be multiplied by the number of States 
(including the District of Columbia) in which any of such stores 
ure located except that for the first fiscal year beginning on 
July 1 following the date of enactment of this act the tax shall 
be one-fourth of 1 percent of the amount determined in ac- 
cordance with the preceding provision hereof and that for the 
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second fiscal year the tax shall be one-half of 1 percent of the 


amount determined in accordance with such provision. If this 
section or any provision or application thereof shall be held 
invalid the validity or application of section 1 shall not be 
affected thereby. 

Sec. 3. (a) [Administrative only.] 

Sec. 4. When used in this act— 

(a) The term “person” shall include any individual, corporation, 
partnership, asscciation, joint stock company, or business trust, 
however organized and whether or not incorporated, but does not 
include any such person if during the taxable year the gross busi- 
ness of the retail stores opened, established, operated, or main- 
tained by it does not exceed $250,C09, or in case of the taxable 
pericd between the effective date and July 1 following, does not 
exceed such part of $250,000 as such period bears to a year. 

(b) The term “retail store” shall mean and include any store 
or mercantile establishment in which goods, wares, or merchandise 
of any kind or description are sold at retail; but said term shall 
not include any filling station engaged primarily in the sale or 
distribution of petroleum products and not engaged in the sale 
or distribution of automobile tires or tubes, any establishment or 
facility maintained by a common carrier as part of its tramsporta- 
tion facilities primarily for furnishing meals or other commodities 
to its passengers and employees, or any branch office maintained 
by a newspaper for the distribution of its papers or for taking 
subscriptions or advertisements therefor, and shall not include 
individualiy owned stores, whose revenues in part or in whole are 
not made available to or inure to the immediate or ultimete 
benefit of any other individual store, store owner, or any other 
person, firm, or corporation operating a retail store as herein 
defined. 

(c) The term “under the same general management, super- 
vision, ownership, cr control” shall include control or direction by 
one management or association of ultimate management, whether 
by legal control, direct or indirect, or by actual control, direct or 
indirect, through ownership or control of evidences of indebted- 
ness, physical property, or other assets, through contract, lease, or 
agency arrangements, through interlocking directors or ofiicers, or 
through any other means. 

(d) [Administrative only.] 

Sec. 5. If any provision of this act, or the application thereof to 
any person or circumstance, is held invalid, the remainder of the 
act, and the application of such provision to other persons or cir- 
cumstances, shall not be affected thereby. 


OBJECT AND PURPOSES OF H.R. 1 

1. Question. What is the object of H. R. 1, the bill pro- 
viding for a Federal tax on retail chain stores? 

Answer. The object is to curb a few large interstate chains 
that are attempting to get control of retail distribution in 
this country. 

2. Question. What does the bill provide in regard to taxes? 

Answer. The first 9 stores in any chain are exempt. The 
amount of tax is graduated from $50 per store up to $1,000 
per store where there are over 500 in a chain. The tax, 
after 2 years, will be multiplied by the number of stcres in 
which a chain operates. This will make it prohibitive for 
a concern to operate in a very large area, but will permit 
ene concern to operate a comparatively large number of 
stores profitably in one State, if not prevented by State 
legislation. 

3. Question. Why propose a tax for the purpose of curbing 
interstate chains? Why not offer a bill to prohibit their 
expansion in more than one State? 

Answer. Such a proposal was considered. Some of the 
best lawyers in this country said it would not be constitu- 
tional if enacted. Therefore, a bill to tax was agreed upon 
for the purpose of reaching the same objective. No one can 
doubt the constitutionality of a law thus using the taxing 
power of the Government. 

4. Question. Is this an abuse of the taxing power of 
Congress? 

Answer. No. The Republicans as well as the Democrats 
have in the past used the taxing power as a vehicle to reach 
a worthy objective. 

5. Question. When does the tax become effective under the 
bill? 

Answer. July 1, following date of passage. Section 1 of the 
bill provides that it shall apply to concerns owning or con- 
trolling 10 or more retail stores. 

For the first year beginning on July 1, following the enact- 
ment, the tax under this section shall be one-half the 


amount determined and for the second year three-fourths of 


the amount. 
Section 2 of the bill provides that the tax shall be multi- 
plied by the number of States in which the stores are lo- 
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cated, except for the first year the tax shall only be one- 
fourth of 1 percent of the amount, and the second year 
shall be one-half of 1 percent of the amount. 

Therefore, any concern having so many stores in so many 
States that they cannot be profitably operated under this law 
will have 2 years in which to dispose of them. At the same 
time a low tax is provided for the first 2 years, in order 
that any concern expecting to contest the law will be in- 
duced to do so immediately after its passage. 

6. Question. How will the tax be collected? 

Answer. By the Bureau of Internal Revenue, and usual 
penalties provided in the event of failure to pay. 

EXEMPTIONS 

7. Question. What are the exemptions under this proposed 
bill, H. R. 1, if any? 

Answer. (a) It will not apply to any concern, regardless of 
the number of stores being operated, if the gross business 
does not exceed $250,000 a year. 

(b) It does not include filling stations engaged primarily 
in the sale and distribution of petroleum products, if not 
engaged in the sale or distribution of automobile tires and 
tubes. 

(c) It does not include any establishment maintained by a 
common carrier, such as restaurants and newsstands for the 
convenience of its customers. 

(d) It will not include individually owned stores, whcse 
revenues, in part or in whole, are not made available to or 
inure to the immediate benefit of any other individual store 
or concern operating a retail store. This will exempt volun- 
tary and cooperative stores that are individually owned. 

8. Question. Why were these particular exemptions allowed 
and others not allowed? 

Answer. The laws of the different States that provide taxes 
against chain stores were carefully examined, and the ex- 
emptions contained in this bill are the usual exemptions 
contained in State laws. 

9. Question. Will the bill be amended or passed as it is? 

Answer. Every major proposal is seriously considered by a 
committee in the House and in the Senate as well as on the 
floors of both the House and Senate before it is finally passed 
and presented to the President of the United States for ap- 
proval. Evidently there will be many amendments consid- 
ered. As to whether or not they will be adopted will depend 
upon the will of a majority of the Members of Congress. 

STATUS OF BILL 

10. Question. What is the status of the bill now? 

Answer. It has been referred to the Committee on Ways 
and Means of the House. Hearings will be requested as soon 
as this question can be presented to and discussed by a fair 
percentage of the people of the Nation. The hearings will 
doubtless furnish much additional information for discus- 
sion, and the success or failure of the bill will depend on 
public sentiment. 
it enacted into law. 
disturbed over this problem than ever before. If such in- 
tense interest continues and continues to grow, the bill will 
undoubtedly become a law in a reasonable time. 

WHY WHOLESALERS NOT INCLUDED 

11. Question. Why is the bill confined to retail stores and 
does not include wholesalers and manufacturers? 

Answer. Local retail stores can and will be operated by 
Iccal people. We know retailing is a business that local 
capital and local people within a comparatively small area 
will operate, if allowed to do so. The same is true of local 
banking. At this time, a bank cannot own a branch out of 
the State in which it operates. 
people can always conduct a larger business than retail dis- 
tribution, such as wholesaling or manufacturing; therefore, 
we were desirous of confining the bill only to such lines of 
business as we know local people will conduct and can con- 
cuct. The committee of the Members of Congress, who are 
sponsoring this bill, decided not to include wholesalers and 
manufacturers in the bill presented to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, although it will apply to any retail stores owned 
by them. The bill will not apply to the wholesale houses 
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If the pecple want it, they will likely get | 
It is evident that the people are more | 
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owned by A. & P. or any other concern. Consideration was 
given to including not only wholesalers and manufacturers 
of goods and merchandise but multiple ownership of news- 
papers and radio stations and picture shows, but decision was 
made to confine it to a business we knew local people could 
and would operate if not prevented by absentee owners and, 
therefore, we restricted it to retail business. Many large 
wholesale concerns own retail outlets and this bill will apply 
to such units. 

Newspapers, radio, and the news reel represent means of 
communication and should be considered as such in connec- 
tion with any legislative proposal. 

12. Question. What concerns or establishments are in- 
cluded in this bill? 

Answer. Only those retail stores as defined in the bill to 
mean and include any store or mercantile establishment in 
which goods, wares, or merchandise of any kind and descrip- 
tion are sold at retail. This is subject, of course, to the 
exemptions outlined in the bill. 

DUMMY ORGANIZATIONS OUTLAWED 

13. Question. Will a concern operating in many States be 
able to break up into State units and continue to operate 
from one office through a holding company or through 
dummy organizations? 

Answer. No. This is provided against in the bill. If they 
should attempt to evade the law in this way and retain 
any control or management or direction whatsoever, I am 
sure they would be considered subject to the tax as though 
they had not broken up. The bill provides that if a concern 
has any control, direct or indirect, through contract, lease, 
or agency arrangement, through interlocking directors or 
cfficers, or through any other means, the concern will be 
considered as one and be subject to the tax. 

HUGE PROFITS OF A. & P. 

14. Question. It is claimed by the owners of the Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. that this company has been earning a very 
small amount on its investment. Is this correct? 

Answer. The figures disclosing this information are avail- 
able for the period from 1929 to 1937, inclusive. It will be 
discovered that during some of the hardest years the people 
of this country have suffered this concern made its greatest 
profits, 1 year exceeding $30,000,000, which is in excess of 
22 percent on the money invested by its stockholders, in- 
cluding capital and surplus. 

The following table, which shows the earnings of the At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co. and invested capital for the years 
indicated, is self-explanatory: 


Net 
income 


Invested 
capital 











29’ 733, 000 


61, 354, 000 


157, 494, 000 9, 119, 060 





These figures were obtained from one of the prominent 
publishing companies who publish stock reports. 

It will be noticed that the profits of A. & P. were reduced 
50 percent during the first effective year of the Robinson- 
Patman Act. A congressional committee of which I was chair- 


| man disclosed that this concern was receiving more than 


It cannot be said that local | 


$8,000,000 a year in secret and confidential rebates from 


| manufacturers and producers that it was not entitled to re- 


| ceive. 


The passage of the Robinson-Paiman Act deprived it 
of many of its chiseling tactics, which enabled it to obtain 
more than $8,000,000 a year that it was not entitled to re- 
ceive, and which enabled it unfairly to destroy many inde- 
pendent merchants. Having lost this enormous sum through 
the Robinson-Patman Act, it found its net profits were re- 
duced by almost that exact amount the first full year 
following enactment. 
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15. Question. The interstate chains claim that if they are 
forced out of business almost a million employees will lose 
their jobs. Is this statement correct? 

Answer. The number of employees mentioned includes all 
chains. Many of them will not be affected by this bill, and 
only about one-third of 1 percent of all the chains will be 
seriously affected and this one-third of 1 percent will be able 
to operate a comparatively large number of stores in one 
State, but cannot profitably operate in more than one State, 
if this bill becomes a law. Most of the employees will become 
store owners or employees of local Gwners. The chains were 
rather ruthless in putting independent merchants out of 
jobs and their employees as well and did not seem to be con- 
cerned about the unemployment problem at that time. 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOUNG AT STAKE 

16. Question. Why is it said that large retail chains destroy 
opportunities for young folks? 

Answer. The W. P. A. reported January 1, 1939, that there 
were too many young persons on American farms to support 
themselves comfortably in agricultural pursuits; that between 
1920 and 1930 2,000,000 young persons were forced to migrate 
from the farms to the city to find employment; that since 
1930 the migration has continued and the number will reach 
in excess of 1,000,000 more before 1940. 

Since young people cannot make a living on the farm and 
millions of them are going to the cities every few years, they 
will either have to find employment in the cities, or this 
country will have a tremendous relief problem. The sad 
part is the hopes and aspirations of these young people will 
be crushed when they find a few people in this great country 
controlling practically all privileges and opportunities, and 
that it will be impossible for them to start out in business for 
themselves. 

ARE INDEPENDENTS INCREASING AND CHAINS DECREASING? 

17. Question. It is claimed that the number of independent 
stores is increasing while the number of chain stores is 
decreasing. Is this true? 

Answer. That contention is based upon census figures for 
1933 and 1935. These figures include all retail stores, includ- 
ing liquor stores, which cannot be conducted by a chain in 
many of the States, including New York and the District 
of Columbia. The New York law, for instance, forbids any 
liquor concern from operating more than one liquor store. 
The same is true of the law that Congress passed for the 
District of Columbia. The Congress and many of the legis- 
latures realized when prohibition was repealed that a few 
concerns should not obtain control of the distribution of 
liquor, and, therefore, they guarded against it by preventing 
any concern from operating more than one liquor store. If 
that contention is sound in the liquor business to prevent 
monopoly, why is it not also sound in any other retail 
business? 

Further, the figures relied upon by those making this conten- 
tion include all retail outlets, including those in which chain 
stores are not engaged, and they include areas in the United 
States where chain stores are not operating. The only fair 
analysis of this question will include the number of retail 
stores owned by chains in the areas where they operate and 
the number of independents engaged in this same business 
in these particular areas. The volume of business by each 
should also be taken into consideration. 

In 13 selected cities, according to the last Government 
census, chains—food chains—had 19 percent of the retail 
outlets, but did 46 percent of all the retail food business. In 
the combination food store—groceries and meats—they did 
51.5 percent of all the retail sales in these cities. These per- 
centages ranged from 23.3 percent in Milwaukee to 68.9 
percent in New York City—an almost 70-percent control of 
the combination store market by chains. 





| Percent of | Percent of | Combina- 
City stores business | tion stores 
(number) total (percent) 
je 
( i ta oa | 24.6 | 60, 2 52.0 
I 1 ERE ee RE | 25.0 58.7 45.3 
( Dil hoteadbigtee Recital ae ioe 56.8 9. 
Boston, 2 RTS ESE GORI =I 29.6 53.4 55.8 
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Percent of | Percent of | Combina- 








City stores tion stores 
(number) (percent) 

DRE, Wi id ei) A 20.1 50.2 48.3 
NT ae ae 14.8 49.4 62.8 
I ON oi ie es 18.2 48.5 54.1 
IN, INGER GL secu tnodunnbncunstbedubned 16.0 47.8 56.5 
NT I CONN ivsetasccnthidwbiintadiiiiintinadaia ts 20. 5 41.2 68.9 
Baltimore, Md_...-....... ad 12.5 36.1 31.5 
San Francisco, Calif_. calle 17.2 25.0 61.1 
St. Louis, Mo___..-.. . thes 12.2 28.4 29.7 
Og, Renae ace as Chae 9.9 23.9 23.3 





It is well known and universally admitted that the trend 
in the past 5 years has been markedly toward the complete 
or combination market. The trend continued in 1936, 1937, 
and 1938, so that the domination of the chains in the combi- 
nation-store field is much more important than similar con- 
trol in the plain grocery store. 

The chains piously point to the number of stores in the 
independent field but say nothing of the fact that these num- 
bers include thousands upon thousands of tiny little outlets 
where people are trying to go in business rather than go on 
relief. For A. & P., or any other interstate chain, to claim 
these thousands of little stores-constitute competition is 
merely to beg the question and to deliberately cloud the 
issue. With less than 25 percent of the outlets in Cleveland 
the chains do more than 60 percent of all retail food busi- 
ness. In Los Angeles, with less than 15 percent of the num- 
ber of stores, they do very close to 50 percent of all business. 

Corporate chains did approximately 40 percent of the entire 
business in the food and grocery stores throughout the coun- 
try in 1935, according to the latest available figures. Taking 
into consideration that these concerns did not operate all 
over the country, but just in certain good markets, it is 
evident that they are doing practically all business in many 
of these markets. It is also worthy of note that six of these 
chain-store organizations did 70 percent of the 40 percent 
mentioned, which establishes definitely that these “big six,” 
by establishing prices, can control the market as effectively 
as if they had a monopoly. 

PROFITS OF SIX LARGEST GROCERY CHAINS 

18. Question. How do the profits of the other large chains 
compare with the profits of A. & P.? 

Answer. The Federal Trade Commission’s Agricultural In- 
come Inquiry, part 1, on page 891, published October 13, 1938, 
discloses the profits of A. & P., Kroger, First National Stores, 
Safeway, National Tea, and American Stores as follows: 


Percent on investment in business 





RIE: GI ine nccnccendaebanneinmeninehe 17. 46 


The profits of A. & P. are given in answer to question 14. 

19. Question. How many chain companies are there in the 
United States? 

Answer. With respect to the number of chain companies, 
1,500 has often been used as the number representing the 
largest chains with an average of 35 stores each. However, 
the Bureau of the Census report, issued June 1937, discloses 


| that there are 6,079 chain companies or systems in the United 


States, with 139,810 stores. Four stores or more represent a 
chain. H.R. 1 levies no tax at all on less than 10 stores, 
The tax provided in this bill will affect seriously about one- 
third of 1 percent of all the chain-store companies in the 
United States. 

PERCENT OF RETAIL BUSINESS DONE BY CHAINS 


20. Question. What percent of the retail business is done 
by chain stores? 

Answer. The total retail business in the United States is 
usually from 58 to 62 percent of the national income, and in 
1935 was $33,160,000,000. In 1929 the chains were doing 20 
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percent of all retail business; whereas in 1935 they were 
doing 22.8 percent. This includes, however, lines of business 
in which chains are not engaged. For instance, dealers in 
motor vehicles represent approximately $4,000,000,000 of 
the retail business and there are less than 5 percent of such 
dealers in chains. Ninety and one-tenth percent of the busi- 
ness of variety stores was conducted by chains in 1929, and 
increased to 90.8 percent in 1935. Shoe chains increased from 
38 percent of the total business in 1929 to 50 percent in 1935. 
Automotive accessories, tire, and batteries dealers’ stores 
did not have enough to count in 1929, but in 1935 they were 
doing 50 percent of the business, However, filling-station 
chains were doing 33.8 percent of the business in 1929, but 


only 21.5 percent in 1935. Combination food stores—groceries . 


and meats—were doing 32.2 percent of the business in 1929 
and 39.1 percent in 1935. Enormous increases have also 
been made in other lines. When one considers that these 
chains are only operating in certain areas, it is obvious that 
they are dominating the market in most of these localities. 

21. Question. Do chains drain capital from local towns? 

Answer. The chain-store systems that will be seriously af- 
fected by H. R. 1 do drain capital from local towns, and these 
profits fly overnight to New York. The apologists for the 
chains try to dodge this serious allegation by pointing to 
local chains that are not seriously affected by the terms of 
this bill at all. 

SHOULD LABOR OPPOSE H. R. 1? 

22. Question. Why did the American Federation of Labor 
at its convention at Houston, Tex., October 1938, pass a reso- 
lution in opposition to this bill, if it is in favor of labor? 

Answer. Undoubtedly the question was not fully and ade- 
quately discussed by informed people from the standpoint of 
the proponents of the legislation, or this resolution would not 
have been passed. The American Federation of Labor has 
spoken on this question before and passed resolutions in oppo- 
sition to chain stores. I refer to the resolution passed at 
Denver, Colo., in 1937; Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1932; Vancouver, 
British Columbia, Canada, in 1931; and in Boston, Mass., in 
1930. 

I quote excerpts from the resolutions adopted. 

1937 AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR REPORT AGAINST CHAIN STORES 

The American Federation of Labor at Denver, Colo., Octo- 
ber 4 to 15, inclusive, 1937, asked for a Senate investigation 
of chains and unanimously endorsed the following statement 
in a resolution: 

It is an intolerable situation when highly organized chain sys- 
tems can hammer down prices all over the Nation and then force 
manufacturers to make shoes at these prices or go out of business. 
This condition leads to steady demands upon the workers for wage 


cuts, and, with living costs steadily rising, wage cuts are impossi- 
ble. Wage earner and manufacturer alike are dictated to by highly 


organized selling groups who deliberately fix prices for the whole | 


country. The Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union appeals to the or- 
ganized trade-union movement for support. 
of entire communities is at stake, and the shoe industry is rapidly 
becoming a mere appendage to a few small groups who control 
prices throughout the United States and who manipulate these 
prices for their own profit and with absolute disregard for human 
welfare or social justice. 


1932 AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR REPORT AGAINST CHAIN STORES 

The American Federation of Labor, at its annual conven- 
tion at Cincinnati, Ohio, November 21 to December 2, inclu- 
sive, 1932, unanimously endorsed a resolution, which con- 
tained the following: 


Whereas the growth of these chain-store companies, both finan- 
cially and in number of units operated, have shown remarkable 
growth at the expense of the people of the United States; and 

Whereas it is our thought that the present economic depression 
is due in part to consolidations, amalgamations, and the creation 
of some mammoth organizations of chain-store companies now 
operating in this country; and 

Whereas the laboring classes of the United States derive no bene- 
fit whatsoever from some mammoth combinations: Therefore, be it 


1931 AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR EXPRESSION 
The American Federation of Labor at Vancouver, British 
Columbia, Canada, in convention assembled, October 5 to 15, 
inclusive, 1931, has the following coilcquy in its proceedings 
regarding chain stores: 


Delegate Martet, International Typographical Union. I don’t de- 
sire to discuss the committee’s report or to disagree with it, but I 


The very existence | 
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would like to ask a question. Several States have undertaken the 
enforcement of a sales tax on chain stores as a means of equalizing 
the opportunities between chain stores and individual stores. If we 
pass a resolution opposing the sales tax, will that commit the 
American Federation of Labor on that matter? I know that inde- 
pendent merchants are fighting chain grocery and chain drug stores, 
and they are asking legislatures to impose a tax on the volume of 
trade of the store. Will this commit us to being opposed to that 
kind of legislation? 

President GrrEN. The Chair is of the opinion that it would not, 
because there is a difference, as we see it, between a tax imposed on 
chain stores, upon the property owned by chain stores, and the tax 
imposed on the contents of those stores, which would, of courses, be 
a@ tax on a pound of coffee, a pound of bacon, or a package of sugar. 

Delegate GarInor. May I ask if the American Federation of Labor 
has ever taken action in opposition to chain stores? 

President GREEN. We have never taken any position on the sub- 
ject so far as I can recall. 


The distinction pointed out by President Green is very 
interesting. H.R. 1 provides for a tax on the stores, the kind 
of tax that was not frowned upon by President Green at that 


time. 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR IN 1930 


The report of the American Federation of Labor proceed- 
ings at its annual convention held at Boston, Mass., October 
6 to 17, inclusive, 1930, contains the following: 


Protesting labor policy of chain stores 

Resolution No. 5, by Delegate Arthur J. Beauregard, of the Provi- 
dence Central Federated Union: 

“Whereas the country is being overrun by the chain-store sys- 
tem, and their employees do not belong to any labor unions in 
most cases; and 

“Whereas we of the building-trades department are confronted 
with a serious menace by these concerns where they are employing 
so-called maintenance men to do our work, and now they are 
negotiating with some manufacturer direct to buy their material 
and having same installed by their maintenance men, who work 
longer hours and receive considerably less wages than the men to 
whom this work rightfully belongs receive, who are affiliated with 
labor unions: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That this American Federation of Labor in conven- 
tion. assembled at Boston, Mass., October 6, 1930, shall go on record 
as opposed to these methods of certain chaim stores; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That a committee of the executive council be in- 
structed to wait on the officials of these firms and see if this evil 
can be corrected.” 

Your committee recommends that this resclution be adopted. 

The report of the committee was unanimously adopted. 

Further, the American Federation of Labor resolution 
adopted at Houston, Tex., in 1938, erroneously indicated that 
the object of H. R. 1 is to collect discriminatory and puni- 
tive taxes. It is true that a comparatively small amount of 
taxes will be paid under the proposal, but the greater objec- 
tive is correcting a bad economic situation. 

23. Question. Do all labor unions oppose H. R. 1? 

Answer. No. A number of labor unions in various sec- 
tions of the country have endorsed H. R. 1. They realize 
that their members cannot continue to receive good wages 
unless other classes and groups are privileged to enjoy a fair 
measure of prosperity and that especially it is desirable for 


| the farmers to have adequate buying power, and that inter- 


state chain stores destroy this buying power, since they 
control a sufficient amount of purchases to dominate the 
market. No one ever heard of interstate, absentee-owned 
chains permitting their employees to join a labor union until 
Congress commenced consideration of H. R. 1. Until that 
time such chain systems were not having their printing done 
in union printing plants. The introduction of this bill has 
also caused the representatives of absentee-owned chains to 
become more interested in making contributions to local 
charities, churches, and schools and the support of civic 
organizations, but even now the amount contributed is 
miserly compared to the volume of business, and, in many 
places, they are making no contributions at all. 
FARM ORGANIZATIONS ON H.R. 1 

24. Question. Is it true as charged that the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, at its annual convention in New 
Orleans last year passed a resolution against H. R. 1? 

Answer. The proceedings of this convention disclose that 
the following resolution, No. 16, was passed: 

We condemn discriminatory and punitive taxes of all types de- 
signed to favor or penalize a selected group. The enactment of 
such legislation results in further efforts by other groups to obtain 
special privileges. 
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Evidently the delegates to this convention were sold on 
the theory that this resolution correctly outlined the aims 
and purposes of H. R. 1—at that time the bill was H. R. 9464 
in the Seventy-fifth Congress. Doubtless our side was not 
presented. Let us see if the resolution properly describes 
our proposal. First, the primary object of H. R. 1 is not to 
levy discriminatory or punitive taxes. It is using the taxing 
power as a vehicle to correct a bad economic system. Sup- 
pose it should favor independent business, that is no excuse 
for opposition to it if it is in the country’s interest. If 
chains were put out of business entirely the million and a 
half independent merchants would not have a monopoly. An- 
other million and a half people could immediately go into 
competition with them. 

I hope no one contends that we should not appropriate 
Federal funds to help the farmers, because it is favoring 
a selected group and will encourage other groups to seek 
such a favor. We should give farmers plenty of help and 
increase their income until they are privileged really to en- 
joy the American standard of living. If Congress succeeds in 
its efforts in that direction will it give the 6,000,000 farmers 
a monopoly? No. They will be in the same position as in- 
dependent businessmen, other people may go into competition 
with them. It is in the interest of the general welfare of the 
people of this Nation for the farmers to be favored and if 
the passing of a law to protect local business for local people 


as against absentee control and ownership of business is | 


favoring independent business, then I say that such inde- 
pendent business should be favored. 
The American Farm Bureau passed a resolution at the 
same convention against monopoly, as follows: 
Resolution 15 
MONOPOLY 


The alarming growth of monopolistic practices and monopolistic | 


controls in industry and labor place a heavy burden upon Amer- 
ican agriculture and constitute one of the chief reasons for the 
inequalities between farm prices, industrial prices, and industrial 
wages. 

We commend the Federal Trade Commission and the United 


States Department of Justice for instituting a more aggressive | 


and effective enforcement of antitrust laws and urge a continued, 
vigorous attack upon illegal monopolies and unfair trade practices. 

The interstate chains dominate more farm prices than any 
other group in America and have done more to destroy farm 
prices. One would think from the wording of that resolution 
that its object was severely to condemn the interstate chain 
systems. 

I cannot agree that Resolution No. 16 was passed to praise 
the chains, as their defenders are contending, after the Farm 
Bureau passed Resolution No. 15 that hits them right on the 


nose. 
CALIFORNIA STATE GRANGE AGAINST CHAINS 








Chain stores, with their insidious propaganda, are telling | 


the people just how much they spend for farm products—but 
they do not say how much more they should have paid the 
farmer so he could make a living. It is most encouraging 
that organized farm opinion now can speak for itself on the 
chain-store question. When facts were compiled definitely 


farmer received, it was not a surprise that the 5,000 delegates 
of the California State Grange, in its annual State conven- 
tion November 15, 1935, unanimously passed the following 
resolution: 

Wherees mass buying as practiced by chain stores is a menace to 


the farmer and tends to produce a private monopoly in the distri- 
bution of food; and 

Whereas private monopoly in the distribution of food is a threat 
to the welfare of all people; and 

Whereas chain stores do not now pay their fair share of the tax 
load, and at the same time take the net profit from business out of 
local communities and send it back to Wall Street controlled finan- 
cial centers in the East, destroying, at the same time, opportunities 
for our own boys and girls coming out of high schools and colleges 


to go into business for themselves: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the California State Grange endorses and sup- 
ports legislation to curb expansion and to regulate existing chain 
stores in California. 


It was reported in the newspapers recently that the Na- 
tional Grange condemned chain farming. I construe that as 
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an expression by this organization against absentee owner- 
ship of a business that should be owned locally. 
SPREAD BETWEEN PRODUCER AND CONSUMER NOT LESS THROUGH CHAINS 

25. Question. Has the spread between the producer and 
consumer decreased through the mass buying power of a few 
large interstate chain stores? 

Answer. The period of the greatest chain-store growth has 
been since 1926, although they have been expanding since 
1920. The period since 1930 represents a time of the greatest 
control and domination by these major chains. 

I am inserting herewith a table prepared by the United 
States Department of Agriculture showing the price spreads 
between the farmer and consumer for the years from 1913 
to 1937, inclusive, as follows: 

TABLE 8—Value of 58 foods, 1913-37 


Estimated retail value and equivalent farm value of quantities 
purchased annually by a typical American workingman’s family: 











Retail _ 
as percent- 

value! | Margin | sceofretail 

value 
Percent 

$252 $118 B 
258 121 53 
258 124 52 
285 130 54 
370 147 60 
424 179 58 
470 203 57 
514 242 53 
404 225 44 
374 204 45 
384 211 45 
381 211 45 
410 212 48 
418 216 48 
406 216 47 
407 213 48 
415 220 47 
391 220 44 
322 201 38 
270 182 33 
264 172 35 
205 187 37 
331 193 42 
342 190 44 
353 193 45 


1 Retail price data are from the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, farm price data are 
principally those estimated by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Estimates of annual purchases of foods by a typical workingman’s family were ob- 
tained from the 1918-19 Cost of Living Survey made by the U. 8. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The 58 foods include meat, dairy and poultry products, bakery and cereal 
products, a number of fresh and canned fruits and vegetables, and several miscella- 
neous items. 


It will be noticed that before chain-store domination, from 
1913 to 1925 inclusive, the farmer received an average of 
5143 cents of each retail dollar paid by the consumer; from 
1926 to 1937 inclusive, the average was only 424% cents that 
the farmer received on each consumer retail dollar. In 1932, 
the hardest year for all the people except seemingly the 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., the farmer only received 33 
cents on each retail dollar. Then the F. S. C. C. was or- 
ganized, furnished Government money to buy surplus com- 
medities and protect the farmer’s price. Since that time the 


, tl | farmer has received more than 33 cents on each retail dollar. 
showing that the more the chain stores sold the less the | 


This same report discloses that the farmer from 1913 to 
1926 received from 52 cents to 72 cents of each retail dollar 
paid by the consumer for potatoes, except one year—in 1923 
it was 48 cents. 

Whereas since 1926 the farmer has received the following 
percentage of each retail dollar paid by the consumer for 
potatoes: 


Percent 
IRATE -ccxscsszecnscnspeltcipaitniesininn cists aeabisabablatncebasaliotiig aebaldoradieacadipsoinaie Nobsag sate cinepecdaes 58 
ITI trash annette hae ase is i biapihaatiledeabaaienaatie avasaniarin cadaeacinapieaen tenet 52 
WN i ci vnc inicblchae ahmiceniciaas barat chee saialbaicea eee panini aagaaaaeacaniats deta caueliasin 5 
ca i a a a 58 
STIIDAI us cscs Sins tai cba leila ease dnatin ea cseakancls 52 
NI cnc caiicetnce seat cgaca inc ces plbaeieada inks inten daa sce adic eam eave eee ms ees 41 
SIO nin in at Gt ceca dick i cs cea ain ce bhchabainacliai  a 48 
I ncn cn pa alee ta aie ca tniiccrceatista apd 48 
NI cick ha a i a a a eg 42 


And in April and May 1938 the farmer received only 38 
percent of each retail dollar paid for potatoes. The large 
chains are ruining the potato farmers. Every time a dollar 











is taken away from the farmer it reduces his buying power 
that much, which destroys buying power equal to several 
times that $1. If the farmer receives a dollar he puts it into 
circulation. Velocity of money is helpful to the entire 


Nation. 
HOW FARMERS AFFECTED 


26. Question. How does chain buying power affect the 
farmer? 

Answer. The chains’ representatives know when perish- 
able and other products of the farmer are moving to the 
market. They know exactly where each car is traveling 
every night. If they want to reduce the price on that mar- 
ket, all they have to do is to withdraw for the period of time 
necessary to effect their purpose. In this way they force 
prices down or force the farmer to take his products back 
home to await a more favorable market. The farmer can- 
not return his products because the freight charges would 
be more than his products would be worth. 

As the interstate corporate chains have grown in number, 
size, and power the farmer’s plight has become more and 
more acute. As the sales volume of these concerns ap- 
proached their peak, farmers’ prices sunk lower and lower 
until the yearly total of agriculture income became so low 
as to cause national alarm. 

27. Question. What was done by the Government to pro- 
tect the farmer against such an abuse of mass buying 
power? 

Answer. The Federal Surplus Commodity Corporation was 
organized in 1933 under the Department of Agriculture. 
Large sums of money running into many millions of dollars 
each year appropriated by the Government have been used 
by this agency to go into the markets, where the chains were 
destroying the buying power of the farmer, and buy up some 
of the farmers’ products at distressed prices and prevent a 
total collapse of the market in that area. It is a case of 
Government money being used in an effort to protect the 
producers against a conspiracy on the part of the big chains. 
It is well known that this agency is powerless in many in- 
stances properly to protect the producers against the tre- 
mendous power and influence of a few organized large buyers 
of national corporate chains. 

LOW-INCOME GROUPS NOT HELPED BY CHAINS 

28. Question. Is the statement made by representatives of 
chain-store groups true, that the chain stores help low- 
income groups? 

Answer. If that is true, which I deny, H. R. 1 will not de- 
prive low-income groups of such help, as the passage of this 
bill will only seriously affect one-third of 1 percent of the 
chain-store companies. It will not destroy the one-third of 
1 percent but will have a tendency to restrict each company 
in this category to the boundaries of one State or a smaller 
area. 

29. Question. Do low prices help the low-income groups? 

Answer. What is known as the submerged one-third of 
our people, will be helped more by good prices and gcod 
wages than they will by low prices and low wages. Suppose 
we should arbitrarily reduce prices 50 percent and wages 
50 percent. The argument would be made that the wage 
earner earning $2 per day under the new scale would be 
able to buy as much as he formerly bought when he received 
$4 per day, since prices had been reduced in proportion. 
This is a beautiful theory, but in practice it does not work 
out. The people of this Nation owe more than $200,000,- 
000,000 in debts. Much of it is owed by the one-third of our 
people in the low-income class. If we reduced their wages 
and prices 50 percent, we in effect would double their in- 
debtedness, in what they have to pay with. Instead of owing 
$100 they will owe $200, measured in their paying power, 
and instead of paying 6 percent interest they will pay 12 
percent interest. 

Further, there are certain fixed charges that cannot be 
reduced and which become cheap or lower only with good 
prices and good wages. I refer to electricity, gas, water, and 
telephone service; also to railroad freight and passenger 
Trates and such fixed charges as interest, debts, and taxes. 
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The lower the wages and the lower the prices of farm 
products and other commodities that go to make up purchas- 
ing power, the higher in proportion becomes the debt and 
tax burden. 

PRICES, AMOUNT OF GOODS SOLD, AND PRODUCTION 

30. Question. Will the passage of H. R. 1 make it harder 
on the farmer and producer by keeping high prices, less goods 
sold, less production, and less tax collections for the Govern- 
ment? 

Answer. In every chain-store argument one point is em- 
phasized, and that is: “We keep prices down.” If the farm- 
ers had $12,000,000,000 a year gross income, as they should 
have instead of six or seven billion dollars a year, one of the 
greatest markets in the world would be created for all goods 
and services produced in America. This additional purchas- 
ing power would represent “acres of diamonds” here in our 
own yard and would be better than the entire foreign trade 
of several of the other countries of the world. But with the 
interstate chains keeping the farmers’ prices down, that re- 
duces the buying power of the farmers who are the best cus- 
tomers of the people who live in the cities. The people who 
live in the cities have lower wages, because the farmers can- 
not buy; therefore low prices to farmers force low wages to 
factory workers. Low wages to the factory worker means he 
will buy less, because his debts, taxes, and other fixed charges 
have become proportionately higher by reason of his low 
wages. 

So the effect of the passage of H. R. 1 will mean more pur- 
chasing power to the farmers in the form of higher prices 
but not unreasonably high prices. It means more goods sold 
because the aggregate wages will increase, which will make 
fixed charges easier for the wage earner to pay and will 
cause him to have remaining a much larger percentage of 
his earnings to buy goods, which will mean more goods soid. 
This will lead to more production and more tax collections 
for the Government. 

The clever, adroit attorneys for the interstate corporate 
chains will try to convince the American consumer that low 
prices are in his interest. The truth is they are against his 
interest, as low prices force low wages and cause less goods to 
be sold and less production. 

IF FARMERS SUFFER, NATION SUFYFERS 

The farmers of this Nation represent sufficient buying 
power to cause our Nation to be prosperous if they are pros- 
perous. If they suffer—by reason of low prices—all classes 
and groups will suffer along with them. 

We never have good times in this country when prices and 
wages are low. And the city consumer is beginning to realize 
that the interstate chain store is rendering a disservice by 
destroying prices of farm products, because farmers represent 
a large market for the products of industry upon which the 
city consumer depends for a livelihood. It is in the selfish 
interest of the consumer to adopt a policy of live and let live 
toward farmers, wage earners, and industry. 

Any consumer who demands a price so low that the farmer 
or wage earner does not receive a fair price or a fair wage 
to give him purchasing power, is demanding a price that will 
destroy the purchasing power of two-thirds of our people and 
will eventually destroy our Nation. If low prices were the 
paramount consideration, repeal of the protective tariff 
would be the logical step in that direction. 

February 21, 1939, I received a letter from a farmer, which 
stated: 

I am a farmer and a producer of fruits and vegetables and 
ship them te most all eastern markets. For a number of years 
these markets have been declining so rapidly at present it is 
useless to ship at all. I ask the commission men what is the 
trouble and the answer from them all is the same—‘chain-store 
control.” 

The same thing applies to dairy and other farm products. 

HOW CHAINS AFFECT FARMERS 

In a recent report the Federal Trade Commission cites 
a number of glaring examples of the unfair gouging of 
farmers and growers throughout the land. This report deals 
with many commodities. I will mention a few. In each 
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example the consumer’s dollar is broken down—fraction- 
ally—as follows: 

Pacific Northwest apples: Of one consumer dollar spent in 
1936, 1414 cents paid for packing and loading, 234 cents for 
railroad shipment to Dallas, Chicago, New York, and other 
_ principal markets; the interstate chain stores hogged 3143 
cents of the consumer dollar while the poor grower got a 
mere 2143 cents. 

Texas onions: Again in 1936, of one consumer dollar, 114% 
cents paid for packing and loading; 28 cents for rail—watch 
this closely—4142 cents went to the interstate chain stores, 
but the hard-working Texas onion grower received only 12% 
cents. 

Now, take Texas cabbage: In 1936, and for the same mar- 
kets of one consumer dollar, 1014 cents paid for packing and 
loading; 36 cents went to railroads; the interstate chains 
grabbed 3542 cents; and the painstaking Texas cabbage 
grower got only 14% cents. 

Florida cabbage, for the same year, same markets: Of one 
consumer dollar, 14°4 cents for packing; 27% cents for rail- 
roads; interstate chains greedily clutched 40% cents, but the 
Florida grower received a miserable 11% cents. 

California tomatoes: Of one consumer dollar in the same 
markets, 11 cents for packing; 17% cents for railroads; in- 
terstate chains received 4434 cents; and the grower ended up 
with only 23 cents. 

These are very convincing official figures by the Federal 
Trade Commission. Similar illustrations could be given for 
other commodities, including dairy products. 

Prior to the advent of the interstate chains the average 
farmer had an open market in which to sell his products. 
But today his price is virtually dictated by the grasping 
chain-store interests. 

OFFICIAL REPORT OF FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 

Last year, 1937, the Federal Trade Commission reported 
to the Congress of the United States as follows. Listen to 
this. I quote: 

The Commission records with dismay its belief that the sur- 
vival of independent farming by farmers who own their own 
farms and maintain an American standard of living is in jeopardy. 

You cannot read this report without realizing that the 
Federal Trade Commission is saying, in just so many words, 
“Mr. Farmer, unless the interstate chain-store system is 
broken, you are absolutely ruined.” 

LOBBY GANGED UP 

This lobby has ganged up on the farmers. It has ganged 
up on the wage earners. It has ganged up on the livestock 
and dairy producers, and it is wrecking them. In cities 
where they obtain control they gang up on the consumers. 

FARM SURPLUS 

The national corporate chains claim much credit for dis- 
posing of certain surplus commodities of the farmers. One 
critic advised me that he had just purchased from a national 
chain store three cans of peas for 12 cents and challenged me 
to deny that such purchase was in his interest and the in- 
terest of the country. He incidentally pointed out that the 
farmers were helped as well as himself; that the farmers had 
a surplus of peas that the chain store was helping them to 
dispose of. Let us see who was helped by this sale of surplus 
peas at 4 cents a can. The can company made a fair profit 
on the can. The railroad company made a fair profit on 
transporting the can to the producer and cannery, and also 
on the transportation after the can was filled. The tele- 
phone company made a fair profit on the calls necessary to 
complete the sale to the distributor, but the farmer who pro- 
duced the peas worked for less than 5 cents an hour and 
threw in absolutely free the soil on his farm required to pro- 
duce them. The wage earner working in the cannery did not 
receive a living wage. The chain store either received a profit 
or else placed his competitor a little bit nearer to bankruptcy. 
The railroad company profited, the can trust profited, the 
telephone company profited, but the farmer and wage earner 
suffered. 
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POTATOES IN MAINE AND MICHIGAN 


One Member of Congress from Michigan protested to the 
Federal Surplus Commodity Corporation because this Goy- 
ernment organization was purchasing potatoes in Maine, but 
not purchasing potatoes in Michigan. An investigation dis- 
closed that the chain stores had framed up on the farmers 
in Maine and Government money had to be used to fix a fair 
price in that market, which was unnecessary in the Michigan 
market at the time. Government money has been used by 
this corporation to prevent the chains from destroying en- 
tirely the farmers’ market for potatoes on the Atlantic sea- 
board, onions in Massachusetts, grapefruit and grapefruit 
juice from Florida and Texas, and poultry products al! over 
the Nation. 

It was announced in the newspapers recently that the 
Government was ready to purchase eggs. The announcement 
as given to the press is as follows: 

The Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation announced that it 
was prepared to purchase eggs to stabilize and strengthen the 
market. Purchases will be made, it said, at any country purchasing 
point, terminal market, and mercantile exchange if greater than 
normal surpluses accumulate and prices decline below present levels 
or fail to respond to normal seasonal advances. 

Eggs so acquired will be distributed to needy persons through 
State relief agencies. ; 

It is a bad thing for the country, and especially the farmers, 
for a few buyers to control any market. If national chain 
stores get control of this country, both farmers and consumers 
will suffer. Private monopoly is indefensible and should not 
be tolerated. 

31. Question. Why are loans to small business not being 
made by the banks or R. F. C.? 

Answer. The security is insufficient, as a national corpo- 
rate chain can go into any locality in competition with an 
independent at any time and destroy him. 

HOW TO CREATE DEMANDS FOR SAFE LOANS AGGREGATING BILLIONS OF 
DOLLARS 

Suppose all national corporate chains were frozen as they 
are today; that is, that they would not be permitted to estab- 
lish any more new stores or stores in other locations. The 
result would be that banks, which are bursting with money 
and credit could afford to make loans to the tens of thou- 
sands of efficient, clever business men and women, who would 
gladly go into business under such conditions. As it is now, 
the bank will not make a loan to anyone who wants to en- 
gage in a business in which national corporate chains are 
engaged, for the logical reason that as soon as the business 
is built up, the national corporate chain will move in nearby 
and through unfair practices that they habitually resort to 
and through the use of profits made elsewhere, the independ- 
ent business owned by him will be destroyed. 

There are hundreds of thousands of men and women 
who would be anxious to go into business if they only knew 
that their business would not be unfairly destroyed by na- 
tional corporate chains after it was built up. 

32. Question. What is the most important problem con- 
fronting our country? 

Answer. According to the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, it is the creation of opportunity for private enter- 
prise and to make jobs for men and women now carried on 
relief. 

33. Question. How may these problems be dealt with? 

Answer. First, by prevention of monopoly and the curbing 
of the large concerns that are taking away from local people 
privileges and opportunities, which has resulted in the de- 
struction of opportunity for private enterprise and has caused 
the placing of men and women on relief, many of whom would 
otherwise find employment. 

34. Question. Are consumers saved $750,000,000 annually 
trading with chains? 

Answer. That is not possible, when in 38 out of 45 lines of 
business independents have a lower overhead, according to 
United States Bureau of the Census. Further, interstate 


chains charge customers higher prices when they dominate 
distribution in any locality. In addition, court records dis- 














close that the interstate chains have a system of charging up 
to each manager of a store all the goods delivered to him at 
retail prices. It is well known that broken package goods 
cannot be weighed out accurately and there is great loss in 
certain types of commodities. The manager is, therefore, 
encouraged to cheat his customers in some way in order to 
keep from appearing short when the supervisor comes around. 
This shortage has been proven in the United States courts 
to be as much as 25 cents and 30 cents on the dollar in the 
case of certain commodities. 

35. Question. Will newspapers lose $200,000,000 advertising 
revenue each year? 

Answer. No, as independent merchants will advertise more 
than the chains. However, the chains are trying to make 
the newspaper owners believe that it is in their selfish inter- 
est to stand by the chains in all publicity. 

36. Question. Would the Government lose the taxes now 
paid by interstate chain owners each year? 

Answer. The amount that would be received from inde- 
pendent merchants taking their places would, doubtless, 
greatly exceed the amount now paid by interstate chain-store 
owners. I have not determined accurately, and I doubt that 
it will be possible to do so, but, judging from the hundreds 
of complaints—criminal and civil—against the largest chain 
in America each year, I doubt that the taxes paid by the 
owners of this concern are sufficient to cover the actual cost 
of policing by the Federal, State, and City governments. 
It costs lots of money to try lawsuits and properly to inspect 
and supervise all the activities of a giant concern if the public 
interest is properly protected. 

37. Question. How do interstate chains unfairly destroy in- 
dependent merchants? 

Answer. One case was cited by the Honorable Charles H. 
March, of the Federal Trade Commission, in a public address 
last year. He said that a large chain opened up a store 
opposite a successful retail merchant in a Minnesota town. 
No matter what price the small man placed on his goods, 
the chain store went a little lower, although the chain was 
handling the same goods made by the same manufacturer 
as the independent was handling. 

The independent was dependent upon his earnings at that 
particular location to survive. The large chain had thous- 
ands of other retail stores in other sections of the country 
to depend on to keep it going until the independent mer- 
chant could be put out of business. Then prices would go 
up and the public would pay the bill. We do not need eco- 
nomic dictatorship in this country, and the fight against a 
few men owning a few retail chain-store systems is a fight 
against economic dictatorship. 

38. Question. If the interstate chain is a bad system, why 
do not the people stop trading with them? 

Answer. Many polls have been taken on this subject. Some 
people answered that they expected to continue to trade 
with interstate chains as long as it was so ccenvenient for 
them to do so, but they would favor a law that would make 
it necessary for them to patronize home business instead, 
in order that they may be compelled to patronize institutions 
that are of the greatest benefit to the communities in which 
they live. 

A large percentage of people do refuse to trade with such 
interstate systems, but many honestly believe that they get 
better bargains than they would get from independent mer- 
chants and do not consider the social objections. 

Others have traded by the month with chains and then 
with independents and discovered at the end of the month 
the bill to the independent was no larger than the bill to 
the chain for a month. One merchant I know has gained 
back many customers by telling one, who has been frank 
enough to admit that he is going to try the chains, to please 
keep an account for a month or two months and compare 
the bills with the bills from his store for a similar period. 

Almost invariably, the customer returned. 
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LOCAL PEOPLE LOYAL TO LOCAL BUSINFSS 

The W. P. A. has just finished a study of social relation- 
ships in an established rural-urban community, South Hol- 
land, Til. It is only a few miles from Chicago and is sur- 
rounded by many other good towns. The report has this 
to say about the trade area: 

Of the 467 families reporting, 87 percent bought their groceries, 
56 percent their farm machinery, and 35 percent their furniture in 
South Holland. Such loyalty to the local merchants is significant, 
for it is relatively simple for a villager to be at any one of a 
dozen markets in less than half an hour. In 1937 (when the 
survey was made), there were no chain stores in South Holland; 
in fact, none has stayed open any length of time. One chain 
store tried to gain a foothold before 1932, but was unsuccessful in 
spite of its greater variety of goods and more attractive prices. 

39. Question. Why is it so difficult for the pcople to get 
correct information about any proposal? 

Answer. People who are selfishly interested are inclined to 
exaggerate and if they are on the wrong side are usually 
successful in confusing the people by misrepresentations, un- 
truths, and half truths to the extent that the people are not 
convinced as to which side is right. 

Newspapers have several times as much news furnished to 
them each day as they can possibly print. It is up to some 
person at each newspaper office to decide which is printed 
and which is thrown in the waste basket. If two interesting 
news items come in in the same day, one in favor of inde- 
pendent merchants and one in favor of interstate chain 
stores, that person will probably be prompted by a number 
of factors in determining which of the two items should go 
in. If the chains in that town are spending large sums of 
money with him and are bringing pressure to bear on him to 
print everything on their side, and the independent mer- 
chants are not organized and not bringing any pressure, it 
is easy to determine which side of the argument will be 
printed. 

Some newspaper owners, however, realize that if they 
permit the independent business in a town to be destroyed 
that the newspaper will be destroyed with it. The interstate 
chains quit advertising when they get control of a market. 
They put out their own publications instead. 

40. Question. Some newspaper correspondents are carry- 
ing the statement that H. R. 1 does not have a chance of 
passing Congress. Is the statement true? 

Answer. That is the stock phrase always used by the op- 
position to a bill—“It does not have a chance.” It is very 
effective sometimes in preventing people from joining in a 
fight that would meet with success were their efforts joined 
with others who knew differently. The selfish interests said 
the same thing about the Robinson-Patman Act and thought 
they had silenced the sentiment in favor of the bill in that 
way. Its enactment came like a thunderbolt out of a clear 
sky. People who are interested in economic changes, that 
are opposed by those who have considerable control over the 
press and by those who use much paid time over the air, 
should be on guard against such propaganda and not be 
influenced by it. 

This is the third national campaign that I have assisted 
in conducting. The two former ones were successful—one 
involving millions of men and billions of dollars, and the 
other, the Robinson-Patman Act, which affected millions of 
people and denied to the greedy few the advantages equal 
to hundreds of millions of dollars a year which they were 
not justly entitled to receive. 

This is not a “share the wealth” proposal, but it is a bill 
providing for sharing the privileges and opportunities. 

41. Question. Have the interstate chain owners recently 
changed their policies in regard to local affairs? 

Answer. Yes; since the national chain-store tax bill has 
been introduced, much of their printing is being done in 
union print shops, but not local shops, employees in many 
cases are joining labor unions and all managers and clerks 
are instructed to appear—at least, look—interested in local 
affairs and join civic organizations, such as chambers of 
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commerce, civic clubs, and religious and fraternal organiza- 
tions. They are also instructed to make contributions to 
local charity in an effort to answer a very deserving criticism. 
Reports I receive indicate that in some localities, the inter- 
state chains are contributing for local purposes, but it is 
well known that the greatest contributions are made in 
Sates where they have their hardest fights before legisla- 
tive bodies. 

Millions were spent for all kinds of purposes during the 
chain-store fight preceding the election, in 1936, in California 
where the chains won by a very small majority. Mr. Milton 
M. Gair, a prominent businessman of Redlands, Calif., says 
that the chains spent $4 for every vote they received at the 
election. Whereas the proponents of the tax proposal only 
spent a small sum amounting to only 6 cents a vote. 

The question of a State chain-store tax was submitted to 
the people of Colorado at the general election on November 
8, 1938. An enormous sum of money was spent by the chains, 
approximately $1,215,000, and a comparatively small sum, 
approximately $100,000, by the proponents. The chains lost 
by an overwhelming majority. In fact, they only carried 5 
counties by a very small majority out of 63 counties in the 


State. 
HOW YOU CAN HELP PASS H, R. 1 


42. Question. How can I, as a local citizen, help in the com- 
paign to secure the enactment of H. R. 1? 

Answer. I would suggest that you endeavor to convince 
your Representative in Congress and your two United States 
Senators that the enactment of this bill is in the public in- 
terest. I do not recommend coercion, intimidation, or threats 
as a method to be used; in fact, neither should be resorted 
to. I do recommend the use of logic and reason. Since you 
have the right side, you do not have to use unfair methods 
and underhanded tactics. Selfish interest will prompt some 
people to be on our side and some on the opposite side. 

It is my opinion that there is less selfishness on our side 
fo. the reason that if we are successful in curbing or restrict- 
ing the chains it will not only help the independent mer- 
chants now in business, but it will help all other independent 
business as well and will not foreclose to anyone the oppor- 
tunity of going into business. Whereas, if the chains win, 
only a comparatively few people will be helped, the other lines 
of independent business will be destroyed, and the door of 
opportunity will be closed and safely locked to those who 
desire to engage in business. 

Should one refuse to work for a cause in the public interest 
because he will be indirectly benefited? No. If the chains 
are restricted, the independents are only indirectly bene- 
fited along with the country. If the chains win, a few peo- 
ple—and we know now who they are—will be directly benefited 
to the extent of tens of millions of dollars a year. Some 
people are fighting for these greedy privileges, spending mil- 
lions to destroy the business of good fathers and mothers 
who are trying properly to rear and educate the coming citi- 
zens of our country, their children, when some of those 
fighting and destroying, do not have children to pass these 
valuable privileges on to. They would be left to corporations 
instead. 

Mr. Harry Hopkins said in his Des Moines speech a few 
days ago: : 

Our farm homes receive less than 10 percent of the national 
income, and on that they must bring up about 30 percent of the 
Nation's children. 

43. Question. Should we maintain a lobby in Washington? 

Answer. Not at all necessary, since there are already exist- 
ing organizations that are keeping the people informed as to 
what is going on in Congress. The most effective work can 
be done from home by your cooperating with neighbors and 
friends in an effort to convince your Representatives and 
Senators in Congress that the cause is just and right and 
that the bill should be passed. Anything printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD may be quoted and reprinted without 
This is not a political campaign; it is a 
must gospelize our cause which we know is 

A few letters from honest-to-God folks back 


special permission. 
crusade. We 
just and right. 
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home, who have vision, and who can vividly picture the evil 

consequences of absentee ownership to a Member of Congress, 

have more weight and influence than thousands of inspired 

telegrams. More than 150 Members of the House have stated 

to constituents that they expect to vote for this bill. 

A FEW MEN CONTROLLING A FEW BANKS CONTROL THE CORPORATE 
WEALTH OF THE NATION 

Mr. John A. Hartford, one of the principal owners of the 
A. & P. Co., which operates in about 40 of the 48 States, is 
also a director in the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. 
The resources of this one bank—Guaranty Trust Co.—ex- 
ceeds the resources of all the 1,455 banks in Texas, Arkansas, 
and Oklahoma, the population of these 3 States being ap- 
proximately 11,000,000 people. There are interlocking direc- 
torates between the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, the 
Chase National of New York, the Bankers Trust Co. of New 
York, the Chemical Bank & Trust Co. of New York, the 
J. P. Morgan & Co. of New York, and the New York Trust 
Co. The total resources of these six banks, according to the 
Comptroller’s report for December 31, 1936, and it has not 
changed greatly since that time, aggregate $7,409,904,000. 
The resources of these six banks, which are closely related 
through interlocking directorates, one of the directors being 
Mr. John A. Hartford, are a billion dollars in excess of the 
resources of all the 3,710 banks in the 13 Southern States. 

There are 24 banks in the United States, 13 of them being 
in New York City, that have resources equal to approxi- 
mately one-third of the total resources of all the banks— 
16,000—in the United States. The 7 heretofore named are in 
this group of 24. There is close interlocking directorates 
between these 24 banks and the 175 nonfinancial corpora- 
tions that own 58 percent of the corporate wealth of the 
Nation. Considerable time and thought was given to a study 
of this question. This study was placed in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL Recorp June 15, 1937, and is contained in bound 
volumes for the first session of the Seventy-fifth Congress, 
pages 5777 to 5785, inclusive. 

Banks under our present system can create through their 
own bookkeeping systems and loan to their customers $10 
for every $1 that they have as a reserve. Using this tre- 
mendous power and influence, these few banks can create 
sufficient money practically to control this country, and that 
is what they have been doing and what they are now doing. 

The question is: What chance will the people, young and 
old, of the future have in this great country of ours if we 
continue to permit a few people to control so much of our 
country’s wealth and foreclose to our people so many privi- 
leges and opportunities that they should rightfully enjoy? 
MR... JUSTICE BRANDEIS, ONE OF THE FIRST TO POINT OUT EVILS OF 

ABSENTEE OWNERSHIP 

Mr. Justice Brandeis, of the United States Supreme Court, 
in his dissenting opinion in the case of Louis K. Liggett Co. v. 
Lee (288 U. S. 517, 568, et seq. (1933)), stated: 

“Among 200 nonbanking corporations directly controlling about 
one-fourth of the national wealth of the United States, each with 
assets in excess cf $90,000,000, are 5 of the plaintiffs. These 5 
have in the aggregate $820,000,000 of assets; and they operate, in 
the several States, an aggregate of 19,718 stores. A single one of 
these giants (the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co.) operates nearly 
16,000. Against these plaintiffs, and other owners of multiple 
stores, the individual retailers of Florida are engaged in a struggle 
to preserve their independence—perhaps a struggle for their very 
existence. The citizens of the State, considering themselves vitally 
interested in this seemingly unequal struggle, have undertaken to 
aid the individual retailers by subjecting the owners of multiple 
stores to the handicap of higher license fees. They may have 
done so merely in order to preserve competition. But their pur- 
pose may have been a broader and deeper one. They may have 
believed that the chain store, by furthering the concentration of 
wealth and of power and by promoting absentee ownership, is 
thwarting American ideals; that it is making impossible equality 
of opportunity; that it is converting independent tradesmen into 
clerks; and that it is sapping the resources, the vigor, and the 
hope of the smaller cities and towns. 

“There is a widespread belief that the existing unemployment 
is the result, in large part, of the gross inequality in the distribu- 
tion of wealth and income which giant corporations have fostered; 
that by the control which the few have exerted through giant 
corporations, individual initiative and effort are being paralyzed, 
creative power impaired, and human happiness lessened; that the 
true prosperity of our past came not from big business, but 
through the courage, the energy, and the resourcefulness of small 





















men; that only by releasing from corpcrate control the faculties 
of the unknown many, only by reopening to them the oppor- 
tunities for leadership, can confidence in our future be restored 
and the existing misery be overcome; and that only through par- 
ticipation by the many in the responsibilities and determinations 
of business, can Americans secure the moral and intellectual de- 
velopment which is essential to the maintenance of liberty. If 
the citizens of Florida share that belief, I know of nothing in the 
Federal Constitution which precludes the State from endeavoring 
to give it effect and prevent domination in intrastate commerce 
by subjecting corporate chains to discriminatory license fees. To 
that extent, the citizens of each State are still masters of their 
destiny.” 


Notice Mr. Justice Brandeis’ reference to absentee owner- 
ship thwarting American ideals; making impossible equality 
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of opportunity; converting independent businessmen into 


clerks; sapping the resources and hope of smaller cities and 
towns; causing unemployment, gross inequality in distribu- 
tion of wealth and income and other harmful results, all of 
which shows that curbing interstate chains is a social as well 
as an economic problem. 

WHETHER JOHN DOE REMAINS IN BUSINESS NOT THE QUESTION 


It is a matter of no concern to the country, generally, 
whether John Doe, the local groceryman, remains in busi- 
ness, and no law should be passed that will reward him if 
inefficient. However, if Groceryman John Doe is a capable, 
hard-working merchant, and is being put out of business 
solely by reason of a system that is spreading all over the 
Nation and destroying community life, including the homes, 
churches, and schools, the wrecking of his business is a 
matter of the greatest concern to all the people who desire 
a fair distribution of privileges and opportunities. 

OBJECT TO RESTRICT NATIONAL CHAINS 


It is contended that when our bill, H. R. 1, becomes fully 
effective after the second year the taxes will be so high on 
the national corporate chains, which own several thousand 
retail stores, that they will be unable to continue in busi- 
ness. Frankly, the object of this bill is to cause a law to be 
enacted that will restrict retail distribution to a small area 
and to a comparatively small number of units. It will not 
put the national chains out of business; it will cause them to 
reduce the number of stores they own and give other people, 
especially local citizens, a chance. 

Local privileges and opportunities are so valuable that it 
is difficult to estimate a price, measured in money, that 
would be sufficient to give in exchange for them. Com- 
munity life in America is so valuable and so vital to the 
continued happiness and prosperity of our people and the 
general welfare of our Nation that a price in the form of taxes 
cannot be fixed too high. 

Opportunities for the young, as well as for our community 
life, are too valuable to be bought with the money of national 
corporate chains. 

NET PROFITS TAKEN AWAY FROM LOCAL COMMUNITY 

We are “dead set” against the interstate chains that milk 
the community dry by taking money in the form of net 
profits away from local towns and local banks and by crush- 
ing out the life of independent business. Such chains are 
neither economical, efficient, nor in the public interest. 

Every boy cannot own a railroad, a telephone company, 
or an electric-light plant. But if every young boy in this 
Nation is deprived of the opportunity of some day acquiring 
a retail store in his home town, the aspirations of many 
fine young men will be crushed. 

The Robinson-Patman Act, which greatly benefits the 
independent merchant and the public, does not prohibit the 
chains from using profits from many stores in towns where 
they already enjoy a monopoly to enable them to sell goods 
at a loss in another town until the independent merchants 
in that town are put out of business. That is why the 
Federal chain-store tax bill is necessary. 

INDICTMENTS AGAINST INTERSTATE CHAINS 

Here are a number of direct indictments against the inter- 
State chain system: 

They are the products of a few monopolistic money masters 
of Manhattan. 
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Cost of food is higher in chain-controlled towns and 
communities. 

They do not contribute to Iccal relief, local schools, 
churches, or charities, except a miserly sum—entirely out of 
proportion to their business—in an effort to buy gocdwill. 

They break down local rent schedules by destroying the 
independent merchants. 

They compel our boys and girls to work for absentee 
owners for long hours at starvation wages. 

They crush out labor as monopoly invariably does. 

They are draining capital from local towns. 

They destroy the independence and self-reliance that built 
this Nation. 

They do not create. 
created. 

They never guarantee a decctor bill for an unfortunate 
employee. 

They take away local privileges and opportunities that for- 
merly enabled local citizens to assume local relief assistance 
and responsibility. 

They never send an unnamed Christmas basket to a poor 
family. 

They never fail to beat down the price of farm products. 

They are the first to arrive after a town is built and the 
first to leave when a town is overtaken by drought, cyclone, 
epidemic, or other unforeseen disaster. 

They charge different prices in different cities in the same 
State, and even in the same city, according to competition 
from the independent merchant across the street who is 
marked as the next victim. 

They owe their growth to chiseling, cheating, racketeering 
methods, wrecking others to build themselves. 

They never operate in a distressed community. 

They never render temporary assistance in the form of 
credit to any citizen. 

They never pay their just and fair share of taxes in pro- 
portion to their volume of business. 

They have never raised the standard of living in any com- 
munity. Absentee control of business is a detriment to the 
future welfare of all classes and there is no class or group 
that escapes its detrimental effect upon our economic life. 

Net profits from farms, mines, or business are the only 
means of building towns, cities, and States. These net 
profits—under the chain system—fly overnight to New York. 

Every dollar that is taken from your State or mine in net 
profits is a loss of many times that $1 in buying power to the 
local residents. 

Net profits remaining in the community and deposited in 
the local bank circulate many times a year among local 
citizens. 





They take away what others have 


FINANCE MORE WIVES OF FOREIGN COUNTS 

Chain-store net profits go to distant owners to buy auto- 
mobiles there, not in our community; to build schools and 
churches there, not in our community; or to finance more 
wives of foreign counts, who will spend such profits not in 
America but in foreign lands. 

More than 15 officials of one large national corporate 
chain each receive more than $100,000 a year. Would it not 
be better for these privileges and cpportunities to be widely 
distributed and have a larger number receive the aggregate 
amount of salaries paid to these 15? 

NO VISION, THE PEOPLE PERISH 

Would you believe that one New York bank has more than 
4,000 directorships in the largest manufacturing, industrial, 
and other concerns in every secticn of the Nation? Would 
you believe that another large New York bank has more than 
2,000 such directorships? What chance have you in the face 
of such power and influence? These men may intend to be 
good, but power naturally begets greed. They seek greater 
power, influence, and wealth. Where there is greed there is 
no vision, and the Bible says that where there is no vision 
the people perish. 

PEOPLE SHOULD WAKE UP 

Our country’s welfare is distressingly at stake. Opportunity 

for the young and security for the aged hang in the balance. 
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Do you want private monopoly to continue to operate to the 
benefit and advantage of a few New York bankers? Do you 
want a community life built and sustained by local independ- 
ent merchants or one bled white and cold-bloodedly exploited 
by absentee owners? Let us save America by preventing 
monopoly, by keeping the broad road of opportunity open, 
and by passing a law that will regulate selfishness and restrain 
greed. 


Ambassador Hirosi Saito 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 
OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1939 


EDITORIALS FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES AND THE WASH- 
INGTON POST OF FEBRUARY 28, 1939, CONCERNING AMBAS- 
SADOR SAITO 


Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, this afternoon, 
here in the Nation’s Capital in the building of the Japanese 
Embassy will be held the last services in honor of Ambassador 
Hirosi Saito, until recently the Japanese Ambassador to the 


United States. 
I am sure that fitting tributes will be paid to his memory 


by many of the world’s leading citizens and statesmen, but 
in addition to these tributes, I deem it appropriate to insert 
the following editorials eulogizing the life and work of 
Ambassador Hirosi Saito: 


[From the New York Times of February 28, 1939] 
HIROSI SAITO 


The youngest Ambassador ever to represent Japan in the United 
States is dead at the age of 52. It is said that he could not stand 
the strain of the fast-moving, high-pressure diplomacy which he 
himself used so skillfully. But perhaps more than any other 
Japanese of his generation he was responsible for averting a grave 
crisis for his country, when, apparently on his own initiative, he 
publicly committed his Government in advance to complete apolo- 
gies for the Panay bombing. It took Japan some time to under- 
stand at its proper value this swift stroke of prescience. Mean- 
while Saito shrugged and remarked characteristically that he was 
in “the dog house.” 

He knew how to play on the American idiom and he could inter- 
pret Japan for us in our own terms. He knew what we meant, 
too, and his acute ear caught overtones in the confusing roar of 
this country which his superiors often found it hard to credit. 
But he was the Emperor’s man as much as they and as firmly 
committed to what Japan conceives to be her destiny. Had not ill 
health compelled his retirement he would almost certainly have 
been a member of the present Japanese Cabinet. 

In Washington, as in New York, where he served as consul 
general, he will be missed for his engaging personal qualities and 
his gift for friendship. 


[From the Washington Post of February 28, 1939] 
AMBASSADOR SAITO 


The death in Washington of Hirosi Saito, former Japanese Am- 
bassador to the United States, robs Japan of one of her ablest 
diplomats and the American Nation and people of a sincere and 
understanding friend. 

Mr. Saito knew the United States as do relatively few foreigners. 
During his long years of residence here he developed a deep ad- 
miration for American ways, habits of thought, and institutions. 
And the undisguised affection he entertained for Americans was 
wholly reciprocated. There have been few foreign envoys more 
genuinely popular here than Ambassador Saito, none who had more 
real friends. 

It was particularly tragic, therefore, that the last years of his 
ambassadorship were clouded by increasing friction between Japan 
and the United States, a development that may well have hastened 
his untimely death. With American opinion intensely critical of 
Japan's course in China, Ambassador Saito demonstrated that his 
was as keen as his intelligence. His conduct during those 


tact 


latter days of his ambassadorship was exemplary and won him 
further admiration from those already charmed by his frank and 
open hi 


ibits of speech, his keen sense of humor, and his camaraderie. 
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He will be widely missed in Washington and throughout the 
entire United States. 

Ambassador Saito was equipped for his task by inheritance 
and training. Born in 1887, his diplomatic activities took 
him to many parts of the world. 

It was Macaulay who said that if one stopped under a 
doorway for a moment with Edmund Burke to escape a 
shower, he would be impressed with the certainty that he 
had met a kindly man. That was true of Ambassador Saito. 

Washington mourns his passing and extends to his country 
and his family its deepest sympathy. 





Restricting Exportation of “Peeler” Logs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1939 





LETTER FROM T. A. STEVENSON, SECRETARY OF TACOMA 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, URGING PASSAGE OF H. BR. 3579 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include herein a copy 
of self-explanatory letter sent by the secretary-manager of 
the Tacoma (Wash.) Chamber of Commerce, to Hon. Cordell 
Hull, Secretary of State, in which is set forth strong argu- 
ments urging the passage of bill introduced by me, to wit, 
H. R. 3579, providing an interdictment upon the export of 
high-grade Douglas fir logs. 

I am appreciative of the courtesy of my colleagues in per- 
mitting me to have this letter printed in the Recorp. The 
letter sets forth in graphic and persuasive language the 
strongest arguments justifying the prompt consideration and 
early passage of the measure. Though the letter is laconic 
and terse, it has condensed in admirable fashion the facts 
and underlying reasons justifying the passage of my bill. 


The letter follows: 
FEBRUARY 23, 1939. 
Hon. Corprit HULL, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: Our district is the center of important 
wood-conversion plants, drawing on our virgin timber resources for 
their raw material. For many years past our industries have devel- 
oped an important export market for finished wood products. This 
export market has been of great economic importance, since it acts 
as a balance wheel on the domestic industry, thereby enabling our 
plants to maintain a steady schedule of operation and to retain their 
labor force. 

During the last few years this export trade has undergone an 
important change in that the exportation of finished products, such 
as high-grade lumber, plywood, doors, and similar items, have been 
superseded by the exportation of high-grade Douglas fir logs. Five 
to six years ago the Northwest exported 68,000,000 feet of plywood of 
Douglas fir and less than 10,000,000 feet of Douglas fir logs, whereas 
the last couple of years our export of plywood has dropped to less 
than 20,000,000 feet. At the same time, our log exports have risen 
to more than 130,000,000 feet. Were it not for the war in the Orient, 
the present log export trade would have been much larger, since 
Japan is the largest buyer of these logs. 

Similar conditions confront lumber and other manufactured wood 
items. We know that the Department of State is making a strong 
effort to secure equitable custom duties in foreign countries ap- 
plying to our products, but as long as the United States permits 
the unrestricted exportation of high-grade softwood logs these 
efforts are in vain. We are paying the highest wages of any similar 
industry in the world and must compete with Japanese wages of 
about one twenty-fifth of our current wages. We are shipping our 
logs to British Columbia, having a wage scale of 25 to 30 percent 
lower than ours, and their products enter Empire markets under 
more favorable duty treatment than is accorded our products. It 
is therefore impossible for our industries to compete. 

Coupled with this it may be mentioned that through a trade 
treaty with Finland the American import duties on birch plywood 
have been reduced from 50 to 25 percent ad valorem and the 











imports of birch plywood have already been felt by our industry. 
Canadian lumber of low and medium grades is entering our market 
under a reduced duty as a result of the Canadian trade agreement, 
and as a result the entire Northwest forest-products industries are 
jn a critical condition. 

The initiative has been taken by the Northwest industries with 
strong support from labor and the general public to prohibit the 
exportation of high-grade Dougias fir logs and a bill is now before 
Congress. The Chamber of Commerce of Tacoma has unanimously 
passed the enclosed resolution and we are asking that the Depart- 
ment of State give favorable consideration to this bill which, if it 
passes, will give our industry a measure of protection which can- 
not be secured through any trade agreements under present con- 
ditions. We know that the United States is the only country in the 
world which is willing and able to export this type of softwocd 
logs, and it seems reasonable and equitable to us that our own Gov- 
ernment should take the necessary steps to reserve this valuable 
natural resource for the benefit of its own pecple. 

May we point to the fact that certain foreign countries, such as 
France, possessing valuable hardwood-timber resources in their 
colonies, have specifically prohibited the exportation of logs to 
any other country than the mother country. In years past North- 
west sawmills imported Japanese hardwood logs, but the Japanese 
Government stopped this trade and insisted on changing to the 
exportation of finished hardwood products. 

The United States Forest Service is fully conversant with the 
important conservation angle involved. The continued exportation 
of high-grade Douglas fir logs will completely undermine future 
reforestation efforts and will seriously affect the Northwest eco- 
nomic structure. 

May we therefore ask you to give your support to this bill? 

Yours very truly, 
T. A. STEVENSON, Manager, 
TacoMA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Coal Laboratory—Government Has Done Little in 
Way of Assisting Anthracite Area—One Way In 
Which Private Business Can Be Established and 
Built Up With a Little Government Encourage- 
ment and Cooperation—Would Benefit Employ- 
ment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. IVOR D. FENTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE POTTSVILLE (PA.) EVENING REPUB- 
LICAN OF FEBRUARY 20, 1939 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following editorial from 
the Pottsville (Pa.) Evening Republican: 


[From the Pottsville Evening Republican of February 20, 1939] 


With anthracite so much in the public eye just now, favorable 
consideration may be given to the bill of Congressman FENTON 
which would establish in the anthracite region a Government lab- 
oratory for the purpose of prosecuting experiments with coal to 
ascertain if by chemical processes something may make this 
preduct as much in demand for some other need besides that of 
heating. 

The expenditure of a million dollars a year, as the bill provides, 
would establish in the region an industry of no mean proportions, 
which in itself would be of material benefit in the matter of em- 
ployment. The Du Ponts have done a wonderful work in their 
experimental laboratories and are constantly turning out new 
products from old materials which have become of general neces- 
sity. It is altogether possible that from coal can come something 
which will not only create a new demand for coal but which may 
result in the establishment of large employing industries to turn 
out some new product that may be evolved, not by the Government 
but by commercial companies. 

The Government has done little in the way of assisting this 
part of the country. There was a time when it bought our fuel, 
but even this is not done now. The manufacture of products for 
the Army or Navy might well be conducted in this section and at 
this time the airplane cffers a pcssibility in this directicn, where 
factories might be established for making plane parts. There are 
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many ways in which private business can be established and built 


up with a little Government encouragement and cooperation. 


Our Nation First 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1939 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, many things have been said 
within the last few months respecting war in the future, and 
it has been openly predicted that our Nation will become in- 
volved therein. Such unguarded statements have been made 
by many of our people who speak without authority, and, I 
regret to say, many of such statements have been made by 
those in high authority in the national administration who 
attempt to speak the sentiment of our people. The rank and 
file of our people do not generally discuss this very delicate 
and revolting subject, and to the very best interest of our 
Nation they refrain from discussing the things which look 
toward war, and I doubt if the people of any other nation, 
except those actually engaged in war, indulge in such revolt- 
ing thought or conversation at this time. Reliable informa- 
tion comes from abroad that the people of many European 
countries not only refrain from discussing the subject of war 
but they emphatically state “there will be no war in which 
the United States will be involved.” ‘Those countries do not 
want any involvement with us, and the people, therefore, 
refrain from discussing the subject. 

It is lamentable, indeed, that various officers and De- 
partment heads of the national administration continue to 
speak of war. We should speak of peace, not of war. The 
people of our Nation do not want war, they want peace; 
they want an adequate national defense, which is a prepared 
defense sufficient to protect our shores, our institutions, our 
people, and our homes. With all their vigor they oppose 
an excessively inflated defense program which will create a 
huge spending spree and, in the end, an added burden upon 
our people by the imposition of more taxes. Our people do 
not want to become a warring nation, with great and exces- 
sive armament and numberless soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
rines, all stucying and talking war and its various phases, 
but they seek to enhance the arts and trades of civil life, 
the development of trade and commerce, and the institu- 
tions of peace; they do not want maimed and disabled vet- 
erans in cur communities, but they want men who are strong 
and capable and who can produce and aid in the building 
of our Nation. 

We have had a rich experience in the payment of claims, 
pensions, and compensation to cur disabled veterans and 
their dependents. And with this I am in full accord, be- 
cause, if any nation sends its men to war and disability re- 
sults, then the obligation to pay, and to fully pay, exists. 
However, we do not want impaired citizens; we want men. 
When we analyze the great cost of the World War in both 
money and in life, we are constrained to conclude that 
such a cost is entirely too great a sacrifice for any people to 
consider lightly and without calm reflection. War is a 
serious subject; it is too serious to discuss when we are 
enjoying peace and with no war clouds upon the horizon. 

Let us reflect for the moment to the days of the late war 
and the years that have folowed it. We had and supported 
an Army of 4,791,172 in that war. Many of my comrades in 
this House, who are glad to have served their country, helped 
to make up that great army of men. We lost in action and 
from other causes 173,274 of our citizens; 205,699 of our sol- 
diers were wounded; we have raid from the Federal Treasury 
since the close of the war to June 30, 1938, the vast sum of 
$3,595,965,530.99 in compensation to veterans and to depend- 
ents; that staggering sum does not include the payment of 
the adjusted-service certificates, which adds an additional 


| $3,732,464,320.75 to the vast sum already shown above; that 
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is not all, because an additional $244,191,900 was paid out by 
our Government in discharge certificates, which brings the 
total amount to the staggering and incomprehensible figure of 
$7,572,621,751.75. 

However, the greatest loss sustained by us as a people was 
in the loss of life and in the disabilities suffered by our 
comrades. 

Let us remember the peak of disability has not yet been 
ascertained, and it will be many years hence before the great 
loss sustained can be fully realized. 

Those who talk of war today should consider that the World 
War cost this Nation $1,000,000 and more each hour from 
April 1917 to April 1919. The reports available show that our 
expenditure of money for the World War was in an amount 
equal to a sum which is sufficient to have carried on the 
Revolutionary War continuously for more than 1,000 years at 
the respective rates of expenditure entailed by those two wars. 
With the great cost of war, why do our national leaders talk 
of war? 

Let us analyze our economic situation for a moment. Our 
present national debt approximates the stupendous sum of 
$40,000,000,000, and our struggling taxpayers, which embrace 
all our people of every walk of life, are appalled at the 
imposition of the great burden upon them. In the face of 
the unprecedented spending of the people’s money, by the 
present national administration, we have approximately 13,- 
000,000 of our people who are unemployed. Business and 
industry in our country is at low ebb and our farmers, of 
every class, have been controlled and regimented until theirs 
is an eternal struggle to pay their taxes and their overhead 
expenses, 

I suggest that we should talk economy and recovery in 
this country, and not the idle gossip of war and idle things 
which destroy; that we discuss the means and proceed to 
carry into effect the plan to stimulate business and industry 
and thereby aid in the reemployment of the unemployed in 
our Nation; that we speak of the things which will aid in 
the building of the confidence of our people in their Govern- 
ment, and not of the things which tend to destroy that 
confidence; that we have more of statesmanship here, and 
less of politics; that the will and the determination of our 
people should be the first consideration in these legislative 
halls, and the spectacular and uneconomic policies, which 
are wholly unsound, should be entirely eliminated and for- 
gotten. 

Let us advocate a complete cessation of “war conversation” 
in our country, and let us save the United States of America, 
first. 


Secret Armies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEE E. GEYER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1939 


LETTER OF HON. LEE E. GEYER, OF CALIFORNIA, TO WALTER 
WINCHELL 


Mr. GEYER of California. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include a letter written by myself to 
Walter Winchell. It is to be hoped that all Congressmen will 
read the book Secret Armies, as he suggests in a letter to all. 


The letter is as follows: 
FEBRUARY 22, 1939. 
Mr. WALTER WINCHELL, 
New York Mirror, New York City. 
My Dear Mr. WINCHELL: I have just finished reading Secret 


Armies and I say “orchids to Walter Winchell for his public 
service in making this astounding book available to every Member 
of Congress.” 

If you will refer to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of February 27, 
page 1948, you will see that the book is also provoking discussion 


in the House. Representative HAMILTON FisH sought to dismiss 


its revelations of Nazi activities on the ground that John Spivak 
writes for the Communist Daily Worker. As I said in reply to Mr. 
Fisu, I am sure that your sponsorship of the book does not in any 
way imply your sympathy with or advocacy of the doctrines of 
communism, 

I echoed your opinion when I said that every Congressman has 
a duty to read this book and judge it on its merits. If the charges 
there set forth are not true we should know it. If they are true, 
in whole or in part, then certainly we should act promptly to put 
an end to the clear and present dangers which they expose. 

In continuing the splendid work you are doing in your column 
and in your broadcasts for the preservation of democracy, I hope 
you will continue to draw attention to the basis for further inves- 
tigation which the material in Secret Armies offers. The Dies 
committee, with the new funds at its disposal, should certainly 
look into the overt acts of foreign spies and the military prepara- 
tions of foreign groups plotting the overthrow of our Government, 
before making further excursions into the wonderland of fantasy 
it has explored in the past. Not the opinions of American citizens, 
but the activities of foreign agents, are the proper subject of 
congressional investigation. 

Again many thanks to you for sending me the book, and more 
power to your tongue and pen. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Lee E. Geyer, M. C. 


Guam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1939 


LETTER FROM J. G. B. COBERLY, OF PARKERSBURG, W. VA., 
IN REFERENCE TO GUAM HARBOR DREDGING 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include herein an inter- 
esting letter from J. G. B. Coberly, of Parkersburg, W. Va., in 
which he piquantly makes observations concerning a recent 
development in the House of Representatives. His remarks 
about Japan, and foreign policy in general, are provocative 
and worthy of study. The letter follows: 


1046 EMERSON AVENUE, 
Parkersburg, W. Va., February 23, 1939. 
Hon. JOHN M. CoFFEE, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Frrenp: I am heartbroken and in tears to know that 
our Congress is so infested with traitors that they would sell our 
national honor just to avenge themselves on President Roosevelt. 
I never thought to live to see the day when the American people 
would be so humiliated as they are tonight. I know you did not 
vote to subject us to this ignominy. 

Is it not enough that we should sell Japan the implements with 
which to destroy the women and children of a friendly nation 
without asking their permission to use our possessions as we please? 
If it is not, let us appoint some old man in his dotage, like 
* * *, as England did Chamberlain, and let him fly to Tokyo 
and ask the holy Emperor what he will take in land and money 
to refrain from persecuting us. If he says he wants China, but is 
unable to conquer and subdue her patriots, let us send an expedi- 
tionary force to assist the Japanese in their murder of women and 
babies, with the hope that he may leave us alone for another 10 
years. 

I do not know whom to appeal to in the Senate who will do it, 
but surely you can find one man who will take up this battle 
where you left off and fight it till he drops dead rather than force 
this disgrace on the American people. Ask them to put the Guam 
item back into the bill and keep it there, even at the expense of 
the whole program. We would be foolish to go ahead and build 
up a military force if we have to ask nations who are patently 
our enemies as to where we may use these forces on our own 
possessions. If I were in the Senate, I would stand there and 
fight until I dropped dead on my feet, if no one else would help 
me, rather than suffer this thing. 

Only 2 nights ago I took down my old McGuffey’s Sixth Reader 
and read again the ringing words of Patrick Henry: “Is life so 
dear, or peace so sweet, as to be purchased at the price of chains 
and slavery? Forbid it, Almighty God.” 

I don’t know whether we need Guam or not. It may not be 
worth a tinker’s damn; but if I were President, I would fortify that 
island if it took every warship, every plane, and every military 
power we could muster. 

On many a morning I stood at attention at Fort Myer and saw 
the flag unfurled to the sweet breezes of the Virginia hills. Many 
an evening I helped furl it and carry back and lay it safely away 

















for the night. But I never dreamed I would be ashamed to look 
upon it. I little thought the day would come in the short space 
of 20 years when a heathen nation could tell us when and where 
we could fly it. 
~ Isn’t there something that can be done? You are on the ground 
where the fight is going on. Surely a bunch of traitors like those 
in the House cannot dictate legislation. 
Most sincerely yours, 

J. G. B. CoBERLY. 


Public Works Appropriation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE STARNES 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1939 


Mr. STARNES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, on June 21 
last year the President signed a bill which included in its 
provisions an appropriation of $965,000,000 for the Federal 
Emergency Administration of Public Works, of which $200,- 
000,000 was made available for Federal projects and $750,- 
000,000 for grants for projects of States, school districts, 
municipalities, and other local public agencies throughout 
the country. The act, known as the Public Works Admin- 
istration Appropriation Act of 1938, permitted the receipt of 
applications for loans and grants through September 30, 
and provided a deadline date of January 1 for getting all 
projects under construction. 

At the time the act became effective last June, the Public 
Works Administration had a reservoir of some 2,000 approved 
projects in its files, and a trained technical and administra- 
tive staff of employees who had been with the administration 
for nearly 5 years and had supervised the construction of 
more than 30,000 projects, from small school buildings cost- 
ing a few hundreds of dollars to immense construction proj- 
ects such as the sanitary sewer project of Chicago, the 
Triborcugh Bridge in New York, the Florida overseas high- 
way, and others of similar magnitude. 

It was less than 4 weeks after the Public Works Adminis- 
tration Appropriation Act of 1938 became law that the first 
project of the new program was placed under construction, 
and by January 1, 6,163 non-Federal projects and 1,884 Fed- 
eral projects were under construction. Never in world his- 
tory has such a record of speed in public works been 
achieved, and its achievement here would have been impossi- 
ble but for the splendid organization that has been developed 
in the past 514 years for this specific purpose, and but for the 
fact that a large number of proposed public works had been 
planned and studied and prepared for in advance. 

In addition to the almost superhuman task of placing such 
a large number of projects under construction, with a total 
estimated cost of more than $1,500,000,000, the Public Works 
Administration received nearly 12,800 new applications for 
Federal assistance in the way of loans and grants, showing 
the intense interest of communities throughout the country 
in the program, and their desire to cooperate therein. 

I have introduced a bill, which will be known as House 
Joint Resolution 4576, to provide for a new program of non- 
Federal public works and making available for loans and 
grants for such projects an appropriation of $500,000,000. 
This appropriation will, on the basis of past experience, re- 
sult in the construction of projects costing over a billion 
dollars. The bill further provides for the continuance of 
the Public Works Administration as a permanent agency of 
the Government, with a small staff of trained and experi- 
enced experts and others, which can be quickly expanded 
when the need arises for an intensive program of public 
works. 

Following is a synopsis of the bill by sections: 

Section 1: $500,000,000 is appropriated, for expenditure by 
the Administrator, Public Works Administration, with the 
approval of the President: 

(a) For loans and grants to States, Territories, possessions, 
political subdivisions, and other public agencies; 
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(b) For loans and grants to public agencies and nonprofit 
corporations for projects for the construction of hospitals, 
sewage treatment and disposal plants, and for climination 
of stream pollution; and 

(c) For grants to public agencies for the preparation of 
plans and specifications for projects. 

Allotments may be made only for projects that can he 
commenced by April 30, 1940, and substantially completed 
by December 31, 1941. 

Section 2: On and after July 1, 1939, the Federal Emer- 
gency Administration of Public Works is to be known as 
the Public Works Administration. 

Section 3: All limitations on the life of the Public Works 
Administration are repealed, and the Administration is au- 
thorized to continue to perform its present functions. 

Section 4: The Administration is given the following specific 
powers, but only within the limits of available appropria- 
tions) : 

(a) To construct or finance Federal projects, although no 
part of the appropriation made by this bill is made avail- 
able for this purpose. 

(b) To make loans or grants to public agencies or non- 
profit corporations for projects for the construction of hos- 
pitals, sewage treatment or disposal plants, or for the elimi- 
nation of stream pollution. 

(c) To make loans or grants to public agencies for the 
construction of other projects of such public agencies, the 
grant in any case being limited to 45 percent of the cost of 
the project. 

(d) To acquire property by exercise of the power of emi- 
nent domain, and to construct and lease to public agencies 
projects eligible for allotment under subsection (b) or sub- 
section (c); provided that the nonrecoverable portion of the 
cost of such project may not exceed 45 percent of such cost. 

(e) To make grants to public agencies for the preparation 
of plans and specifications for projects pursuant to stand- 
ards prescribed by the Administrator; such grants being 
limited to 3 percent of the estimated cost of such projects, 
and to an aggregate of $10,000,000 in any fiscal year. 

(f) To receive and consider applications. 

(g) To purchase refunding bonds as an incident to financ- 
ing a non-Federal project. 

(h) To exchange obligations purchased by the admin- 
istration for other obligations of public agencies. 

(i) To sell obligations purchased by the Administration, 
and to use the proceeds in making further loans. 

(j) To provide funds for temporary operation of projects 
constructed and leased by it, and for temporary operation 
of projects which it has financed when necessary for the 
protection of securities which it has acquired. 

Section 5: Provision is made for a regular staff to be 
appointed (with certain exceptions) subject to the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1923, as amended, the maximum annual com- 
pensation of such staff to be $2,000,000. The appointment 
of additicnal employees is authorized when necessary to 
carry out public-works programs for which appropriations 
are made by Congress. Provision is made for administra- 
tive expenses, in addition to the amount appropriated by 
the Public Works Administration Appropriation Act of 1938 
and the Independent Offices Appropriation Act of 1940, in 
an amount sufficient to carry out the program of public 
works authorized by the bill. 

Section 6: Conflicting provisions of existing acts are re- 
pealed, and the commencement and completion dates estab- 
lished by the bill are made applicable to any further allot- 
ments from funds previously appropriated. 

Section 7: The act is to be cited as the “Public Works Ad- 
ministration Act of 1939.” 

The bill is, with but a few changes, substantially the same 
as previous P. W. A bills. The changes are worthy of men- 
tion, and no one can gainsay their desirability. 

The bill broadens the scope of eligible applicants by per- 
mitting loans and grants to be made to nonprofit corpora- 
tions for projects for the construction of hospitals, sewage 
treatment or disposal plants, and for elimination of pollu- 
tion in streams. Based upon the experience of the P. W. A., 
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there are a large number of communities in the country where 
hospitals, though essentially public and performing all the 
functions of a publicly owned hospital, are owned and op- 
erated by nonprofit, endowed institutions. To deny such in- 
stitutions the aid that is granted to public bodies for such 
projects is to deny such aid to the communities where they 
are situated since, in many cases, the communities cannot 
support two hospitals. 

The bill provides for the making of grants for the prepara- 
tion of plans and specifications, in accordance with standards 
approved by the Administrator, of proposed projects. The 
maximum grant for such purpose cannot exceed 3 percent of 
the estimated cost of the proposed project and not more than 
an aggregate of $10,000,000 may be paid out for such purpose 
in any fiscal year. Furthermore, any such grants will be 
included in determining the maximum amount of grant on the 
projects under the 45-percent limitation. Permitting grants 
for the preparation of plans and specifications will insure that 
projects for which grant allotments are made will be properly 
designed—none can question the fact that the activities of 
the P. W. A. have substantially raised standards in the con- 
struction of public works—and that no delay will be encoun- 
tered after the allotment is made as a result of necessary 
changes in such plans and specifications. 

The bill sets a dead line of April 30, 1940, for the commence- 
ment of construction. I believe it essential that the work 
under the new program be carried on in such manner that the 
completion of projects under the present and this new pro- 
gram will result in a tapering off of the employment provided 
thereby rather than in an abrupt drop. Furthermore it 
appears that the peak of employment on the present program 
will be reached during the late spring and early summer of 
this year. To require that the projects in the new program be 
commenced during this peak of employment would to some 
extent dislocate the facilities for construction and might 
result in a disastrous drop in employment upon completion of 
the present program. Finally the fixing of the April 30, 1940, 
date for getting projects under way will permit more rea- 
soned selection of projects, both by the communities affected 
and by the Public Works Administration, as well as more care- 
ful preparation of plans for the projects actually financed. 

The most important change, and to my mind the most de- 
sirable, is the repeal of existing limitations on the life of the 
Pub!l'c Works Administration and the setting up of a nucleus 
organization, strictly limited as to size and expense. 

The experience of the Public Works Administration, under 
the Public Works Administration Appropriation Act of 1938, 
has demonstrated conclusively the value of such an organiza- 
tion and the value of a reservoir of public-works projects, in 
case an emergency arises. Given such an organization and a 
reservoir of approved projects, a program of public works can 
be put into full swing without loss of time or effort. 

In 1938 the Public Works Administration, working within 
the shortest pericd of time ever imposed by the Congress on a 
construction agency for a major program, placed the largest 
non-Federal program it had ever undertaken completely into 
construction within 6 months. Its 1938 record showed that— 

First. Eight thousand and forty-seven P. W. A. projects, 
Federal and non-Federal, calling for the expenditure of more 
than a billion and a half dollars, were put under contract in 
143 working days. 

Second. P. W. A. released for construction and supplied to 
heavy industries an average of more than $11,000,000 worth 
of work daily. During the 4 months following passage of the 
act projects were approved at the rate of 2,000 per month, 
thus placing on the market more than $300,000,000 worth of 
work every 30 days. 

Third. In the 78 working days allowed for filing applica- 
tions, cities and States submitted requests for 12,814 projects, 
the total cost of which exceeded $4,000,000,000. 

Fourth. A!'l records for volume of P. W. A. construction 
within a comparable period were broken. The following table 
shows how the 1938 non-Federal program moved as compared 
with previous P. W. A. programs when procedure was being 
perfected: 
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First 6 months of— 







(a) Number of projects for which allot- 


ments were made--___............ 2, 965 6, 248 
(6) Federal money contributed and 

eeee sea aceon $343, 903, 855 $693, 225, 275 
(c) Total cost of construction__........ $615, 123, 168 | $1, 438, 580, 784 
(¢d) Number of projects put under con- 

BERG nsieoeccmipeebenlinedtniiedendtpdbiiond 53 5, 987 





Fifth. Projects being erected under the 1938 P. W. A. pro- 
gram include the following types: 











és Number | Total allot- | Total esti- 
Types of non-Federal projects of projects ments mated cost 
Streets and highways._..................... $108, 409,689 | $238, 705, 516 
Sewers, waterworks, power, and other facili- 

a a ata liaeca , 436 142, 167, 044 289, 762, 218 
Educational buildings. -...................- 808 | 220, 907, 508 469, 195, 114 
CUR Rs is ee 945 119, 102, 260 242, 833, 273 
Flood control, water power, and reclamation 29 11, 929, 305 14, 185, 683 
Water navigation aids. _._.............-___- 21 5, 946, 829 11, 937, 404 
Engineering structures (bridges, tunnels, 

i ea 197 67, 918, 288 145, 401, 138 
DORON. 5503 oe i ce 212 16, 844, 362 26, 560, 438 


Our economic framework is so complex that the contribu- 
tion of any single agency to national recovery through the 
carrying out of a national program cannot be accurately 
estimated. Nevertheless, there is sufficient evidence to war- 
rant the claim that the public-works program of 1938 has 
made a_ substantial contribution to national economic 
recovery. 

As a result of Bureau of Labor Statistics studies, the 
P. W. A. was able, by the time the current P, W. A. program 
was undertaken early last summer, to forecast the effect 
that the program would have in terms of industrial produc- 
tion and in employment. It was able to predict the benefits 
that would flow to the heavy industries affected, including 
that of steel. These predictions have been fulfilled. 

For example, the Federal Reserve Board index of indus- 
trial production advanced from 77 in June, when the P. W. A. 
Act was passed, to 97 in October and 100 in November. 
Simultaneously with the making of P. W. A. allotments, the 
steel index rose from 28 percent of capacity to 62.5, as 
follows: 








A Percent of 
Approximate ; 
value of Public Ingot 
Week ending— Works Adminis-| C#Pacity 
tration construc- Tie 
tion authorized ‘Age) 
$619, 345, 000 28 
833, 346, 000 26 
1, 247, 599, 000 43 
se 1, 426, 037, 000 47.5 
NOs Oi <i. ediahdsccithcsd cabins eiinbnddeeannaidenia pecans 1, 605, 010, 000 51 
Is a cc a a 1, 626, 874, 000 62.5 





Because the machinery was in working order at the time 
Congress passed the 1938 act P. W. A. was able to set and 
maintain an unprecedented pace in getting the program 
under way. A substantial reservoir of accumulated applica- 
tions that had been examined and approved was ready for 
the sluice gates to be opened. 

The bill provides for a small permanent organization to be 
appointed with usual exceptions, subject to the civil-service 
laws. Provision is made for the certification by the Admin- 
istrator to the Civil Service Commission of present employees 
who have rendered satisfactory service for a period of not 
less than 6 months prior to the enactment of the bill, and 
who are to be assigned to the regular staff of the Adminis- 
tration, and for their acquiring civil-service status after non- 
competitive examination. In order to carry out specific pro- 
grams additional employees may be appointed without regard 

















to the civil-service laws, but their compensation is payable 
only from appropriations made to carry out such programs, 
or otherwise specifically authorized to be used for the purpose. 

It is estimated that the nucleus organization will be less 
than one-tenth the size of the present organization, and the 
bill specifically limits the aggregate annual compensation of 
the regular staff to $2,000,000. This is less than one-tenth 
of the authorization for administrative expenses for the cur- 
rent fiscal year and is less than 7 percent of the maximum 
of $29,500,000 expended during the calendar year of 1935. I 
have not the slightest doubt that this $2,000,000 or less an- 
nually will be recovered many times over in case of a future 
program by savings in administrative expenses alone, without 
considering the benefits to be derived from the ability of 
such an organization to get a program under way with a 
minimum of effort and expense and without a moment’s 
delay. 

In conclusion, I may state that the record of the P. W. A. 
is such as to inspire every confidence that whatever appro- 
priations are made—and it must be borne in mind that no 
program of public works can be carried out except as Con- 
gress may approve—will be spent for the purposes for which 
such appropriations are made, and without extravagance or 
waste; that any limitations imposed by the Congress upon 
expenditure of such funds will be complied with to the letter; 
that the P. W. A. will never come back to Congress with the 
plea that it has overobligated itself or has spent money 
without authorization; and that, for all money so spent by 
the P. W. A., the country will have received full value in 
lasting public works, 





Transportation Rates 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1939 


MEMORIAL OF THE SENATE OF THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 





Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, under permission 
granted me to extend my remarks, I include a memorial from 
the State Senate of the State of Michigan, being Senate 
Concurrent Resolution No. 12, as follows: 


Concurrent resolution memorializing Congress to defeat certain 
measures that would discriminate against Michigan industry and 
agriculture in the matter of transportation rates 


Whereas there are now pending in Congress several measures; 
namely, H. R. 188, S. 126, S. 137, and S. 158, and before the interstate 
Commerce Commission an action designated as Docket 27744, all 
of which are detrimental to Michigan labor, industry, and agri- 
culture, because they impose discriminatory transportation rates 
against Michigan and in favor of certain Southern States com- 
peting with the products of Michigan; and 

Whereas adoption of these revised rate schedules, in the esti- 
mation of competent authorities, would force some Michigan 
industrial enterprises to face the alternative of closing or moving 
their plants to States sponsoring these rate revisions, thus mak- 
ing more acute Michigan's econcmic difficulties; and 

Whereas other States threatened with the same destructive 
discrimination, notably Illinois and Indiana, are putting forth 
every effort to defeat this attempt to subject them to unfair 
competition: Now, therefore, be it 

Resclved by the senate (the house of representatives con- 
curring), That we do hereby urge the United States Senators and 
Members of the United States House of Representatives from 
Michigan to exert their full force in defeating the measures re- 
ferred to; and be it further 

Resolved, That the interests of the State of Michigan be ade- 
quately represented in hearings before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or before any other agency of the Government, on 
the proposals referred to, such representation to be at the discre- 
tion of the Governor of Michigan. 
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The Farm Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT A. TAFT, OF OHIO, OCTO- 
BER 18, 1938 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following excerpts 
from the address by Hon. Rosert A. Tart on the farm prob- 
lem, as delivered over a chain of radio stations in Ohio, 
October 18, 1938: 


One-fourth of all the people of the United States live on the 
farm. Unless they are prosperous, general prosperity is impossible, 
and every city dwelier, every workingman, every businessman is 
interested in seeing a policy adopted which will produce a real and 
permanent prosperity on the farm. 

On the other hand, it is useless to hope for good farm prices 
while the entire country is in the midst of a depression. The 
farmer’s prime interest therefore is the same as that of every other 
American. He cannot hope for general prosperity under a planned 
economy administered by hundreds of thousands of governmental 
bureaucrats. He cannot hope for any real prosperity through a 
Government spending program which proposes to add $4,000,000,000 
to the national debt in the year ending July 1, 1939. A deficit of 
$17,000,000,000 in 5 years has brought the country, and the farmer, 
back to the same point he was in 1933. 

Planned economy as applied to the farm has been a notable 
failure during the past 5 years, but the Ohio farmer has only been 
indirectly in touch with it. Today he feels for the first time the 
heavy hand of Government dictation. The new dealers are finally 
carrying out through rural Ohio the theory they have long held 
that they can run any man’s farm, or any man’s business, better 
than he can run it himself. Well-infcrmed farm organizations and 
legislators warned the Nation of the arbitrary power given the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture by the new farm act, but the administration 
insisted on its passage. The farm bill gives the Secretary of Agri- 
culture almost unlimited power to restrict production and tell the 
farmer what he may produce and what he may market. 


WHY I AM OPPOSED TO LIMITATION OF FARM PRODUCTION 


I am opposed to compulsory limitation of production, and I am 
further opposed to semicompulsory limitation of production through 
the making of benefit payments only to those who comply with pre- 
scribed quotas. In my opinion, any policy which is based on com- 
pulsory limitation of production is bound to fail in the long run in 
maintaining prices, is bound to increase unemployment, and limits 
the essential freedom of the farmer to develop his own farm in th 
best and most suitable manner. Furthermore, it has brought about 
the loss of the foreign market, a loss likely to become permanent. 
When those who have been consuming our products are compeiled 
to go to other sources on account of the limitation of American farm 
production and become accustomed to depend upon these other 
sources, it will be difficult to regain their trade. 

The present effort to limit corn acreage in Ohio is ill-advised and 
unnecessary. Corn is a crop of which very little is marketed. Every 
farmer is hetter off with a good reserve of corn; and if his reserve 
proves excessive, he can limit his own production. The carefully 
planned rotation of crops customary in Ohio is completely upset 
by Government dictation. Furthermore, the attempt to prescribe 
quotas seems to have been done in a most haphazard way, without 
regard to the needs of the particular farmer, and without any at- 
tempt to be fair between farms which seem to be in every way alike. 
If corn-acreage limitation is intended to limit hog production, it is 
an indirect and ineffective method of reaching that result. 

America looks to its farm population for new blood, new ideas, 
and the preservation of sound democratic principles. Nothing is 
more important than to make the life on the family type farm as 
attractive as that of the average city dweller. There must be no 
discrimination in favor of the city. 


SECURE THE AMERICAN MARKET FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER 


The basis of any American farm policy under present world con- 
ditions must be to secure the American market for the American 
farmer. From 1934 to 1937, under the present farm and recipro- 
cal-treaty policy, exports of agricultural products have increased 
from $900,000,000 to $1,000,000,000, or 12 percent. At the same 
time imports of agricultural products have increased from $1,088,- 
C00,000 to $2,042,000,009, or 88 percent. The excess of imports over 
exports has increased from $186,000,000 to $1,023,000,000. Corn, 
wheat, and cotton goods have been freely imported, with the result 
that the American farmer is deprived of his best customer. This 
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has resulted from the limitation of production and from ineffective 
tariff barriers. It would not occur if the tariff on agricultural 
products were sufficient to protect the American producer against 
similar products produced cheaply in other countries whose cur- 
rency has been devalued more than that of the United States. 
There should definitely be a tariff on agricultural products, and no 
reciprocal-trade treaty should permit this tariff to be reduced 
below the difference in the cost of production in this country and 
abroad. With such a tariff and the removal of production control 
the imports would be checked. 
STIMULATE THE DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MARKET FOR OUR FARMERS 


The Government should deliberately stimulate a market for agri- 
cultural products, should assist in finding new uses for agricultural 
products, and should, of course, promote the sale of American 
agricultural products abroad as much as possible. 

Cooperative marketing should be encouraged through more intel- 
ligent and sustained support, so that the farmer may not be at a 
disadvantage in bargaining for the disposition of his products. 
The various farm-credit agencies should be coordinated and sim- 
plified to eliminate the red tape incident today in nearly all farm 
borrowing. 

In the process of a progressive policy of conservation, much land 
may be taken out of tmmediate production by the planting of 
trees which in time will enable the United States to produce more 
of its own paper and pulp. Certainly when the Government 
creates additional agricultural land by irrigation projects, it should 
correspondingly reforest the poorer type land now in production. 

For many years the farmer has had a comparatively lower in- 
come than other groups in the country. He has to pay a higher 
price for some of the things he buys because of the tariff, whereas 
those farmers producing crops with an exportable surplus, like 
wheat and cotton, must sell at the world price. This condition 
justifies a reasonable subsidy in the form of benefits for soil 
conservation, and for the planting of crops which bring about soil 
improvement. 

All of these things may be done without Government dictation 
or the creation of a vast corps of bureaucratic inspectors over- 
running the farms of Ohio like a plague of grasshoppers. 


Restoring Agriculture to Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILBURN CARTWRIGHT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT L. OWEN ON THE QUESTION 
OF RESTORING AGRICULTURE TO PROSPERITY 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the speech of ex-Senator 
Robert L. Owen, of Oklahoma, made on the National Grange 
Hour over the N. B. C. network, under date of February 18, 
1939. Senator Owen is one of the greatest authorities of the 
world on money matters. This speech is interesting and in- 
structive. I advise everyone to read it. 

The speech is as follows: 

My friends and fellow citizens, it is a great privilege to appear as 
the guest of the National Grange to discuss this question of restor- 
ing agriculture to prosperity. It is the same problem as restoring 
the small-business man to prosperity. It is the same problem as 
restoring the professional men and those engaged in the vocations, 
those that labor in the factories, to prosperity. 

Millions of people in the United States know perfectly well what 
has been the cause of our sorrows during the last 20 years. Let me 
call your attention again to what took place in 1920. Then agri- 
culture was in the most prosperous condition and it was prosperous 
because there had been an expansion of credit and currency in the 
United States. There had been an expansion of the money supply 


in the United States through the billions of bonds sold, which 
created money. And under those conditions not only was agricul- 
ture prosperous but the labor of the country was being well fed 


and wel! housed. 

In 1921, under an unwise contraction of credit and currency, 
there ensued a depression which cost the farmers of this country 
$20,500,000,000 in the value of their farms; and it caused the value 
of farm commodities to fall more than half within 1 year; and it 
caused the dollar index to rise from 60 to 107 from May 1920 to 
June 1921. 

We had another experience of the contraction of credit and cur- 
rency in 1929-32 from which we have not yet recovered, and which 
bankrupted not only millions of farmers but, these two depressions, 
both caused by the contraction of credit and currency, bankrupted 
16,000 banks. Don’t blame the poor banks for what took place. 
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They were the victims as well as you. The cause of this has been 
due to a lack of understanding on the part of our great industria] 
and financial leaders. And no man ought to point to them in re- 
proach for what has taken place for the reason that they have 
suffered, and suffered greatly, from the same identical cause. 

And this cause is now well known. It has been well known to 
your farm leaders. Nobody knows better what has caused this dis- 
tress for the farmers and businessmen of this country than do the 
leaders of the farm groups in America and the farm organizations 
in America. 

Please listen: I will ask the announcer—in the briefest possible 
form—to read what they have said in their public meetings: 
ate, legislative program of the National Grange for 1939 proposes 

“Congress should give a mandate to the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System to manage the currency in such a way 
as to restore the average price level obtaining between 1921 and 
aoa and then stabilize the purchasing power of the dollar at that 
po Se 

Mr. Louis J. Taber, speaking before the annual session of the 
National Grange, 1938, at Portland, Oreg., said: 

“There will be no sound farm program or enduring rural pros- 
perity until we secure an honest dollar.” 

The American Farm Bureau Federation passed a resolution in 
1938, saying in part: 

“The American Farm Bureau Federation has repeatedly urged 
Congress to exercise its constitutional obligation to regulate the 
value of money.” 

Mr. Edward A. O'Neal, before the twentieth annual convention, 
1938, of the American Farm Bureau Federation, in New Orleans, said: 

“I am _ convinced further that we must have a managed 
currency.” 

The National Cooperative Council, after 2 years’ study of this 
matter, passed a resolution which in part said: 

“The desire and objective of the National Cooperative Council 
is that our monetary system be so revised and currency and credit 
sO managed as to establish and maintain the dollar with a con- 
stant purchasing power.” 

The President of the United States himself has said and spoken 
of the importance of restoring the predepression price level and 
giving the country a dollar whose debt-paying purchasing power 
should be the same from one generation to another. 

The question is, Why has not relief been given through the 
necessary steps in Congress to compel the correction of this con- 
dition and establish this stable dollar? I think the answer is that 
there has not been in the United States a sufficiently well-in- 
formed public opinion as to how to apply the remedy and exactly 
what was needed in the law. 

For that reason, I wish to suggest to you and urge upon you 
the organization of money study clubs, as they have in Canada, 
thousands of them. I want to ask you to inform yourselves. 
You can get the information you desire now. The information 
is available in public documents. There was a public docu- 
ment printed by the Senate of the United States within the last 
2 weeks (S. Doc. 23), which is a book which I took the pains to 
prepare explaining what ought to be done and exactly how it 
should be done. This book is available for those of you who 
ask your Senators or Congressman to send it to you; here you 
will find all the facts necessary. Here you will find an explana- 
tion so brief and so clear that a high-school boy can understand it. 

I am urging you to take this step in order that the couniry 
may be informed, and so that you, as citizens, may understand 
what you are talking about as to the need and manner of the 
reform required so that you may write with intelligence to your 
Senators and to your Members of Congress and cause them to be 
more deeply interested in this matter. 

There are a number of bills now before Congress which are ade- 
quate for this purpose. One (S. 31) introduced by Senator Locan 
of Kentucky. One (H. R. 195) introduced by Mr. Parman, of 
Texas. And others doubtless will be presented. 

But it is necessary to have an informed public opinion and I 
am appealing to you to do your part to restore prosperity through 
an informed public opinion and through the action of Congress 
that shall give us relief. 

Great Britain has adopted the system of managed money with 
great benefit and their production has increased 50 percent in the 
last 5 years. Germany has increased her production under Hitler 
146 percent in the last 6 years. 

The Constitutional Money League of America has been organized 
in Washington, D. C. This league proposes to appeal to the 
country for the organization of money study clubs. There will be 
upon the advisory council leading men. Through this organiza- 
tion you will be able to obtain information. But from the Con- 
gress, itself, you will find many speeches being made—which will 
appear in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp—by leaders in the House and 
Senate explaining this matter. 

But it will require the citizens of the United States to be awake 
to understand the importance of this matter in order that Con- 
gress shall take definite action at this session of the Congress. I 
am appealing to you to write letters to your Senators and your 
Congressman when you shall have studied this matter urging 
them to take the proper action. 

I want to thank you for this opportunity, and above all, I want 
to thank the radio, the greatest gift which God has ever given ta 
mankind for the promotion of the truth; for it is written— 

“Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 








National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DOW W. HARTER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1939 


ADDRESS BY COL. STEPHEN A. PARK ON FEBRUARY 17, 1939 


Mr. HARTER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following re- 
marks by Col. Stephen A. Park, Infantry Reserve, national 
president of the Reserve Officers’ Association of the United 
States, at the annual national council banquet in Washing- 
ton on February 17, 1939: 


Mr. Secretary (Hon. Harry H. Woodring, Secretary of War), mem- 
bers of the Congress, and officers of the Regular Establishment, we 
of the Reserve Officers’ Association of the United States are happy 
to welcome you as our distinguished and honored guests at this 
banquet held in connection with the fifth annual midwinter meet- 
ing of our national council. 

Tonight marks the midway point in the period between Lincoln’s 
and Washington’s birthdays, the period which our organization has 
for several years sponsored as National Defense Week, the period 
during which we, with the splendid collaboration of the Regular 
Army, the National Guard, veterans’ and patriotic organizations 
and other groups, have endeavored to impress upon the citizenry 
of the entire country the status and basic needs of our national 
defense. 

It must be evident to all of us that this year’s observance of 
National Defense Week and our meeting here tonight are particu- 
larly significant and challenging because every peace-loving citizen 
is now asking the vital question, “Will America become involved 
in the war which threatens to embroil all of Europe as well as 
parts of Asia and Africa?” 

Like all other civilians, the members of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps and the Reserve Officers’ Association, fervently hope and 
pray that our future history will answer that question in the nega- 
tive. We are real pacifists because some of us have personally 
experienced the drudgery, the suffering and the indescribable hor- 
rors or war, and we want no more of it for ourselves or for our 
children. Both we of the war-veteran group and the younger men 
who have joined the Reserves since the World War hope that we 
will be allowed to pursue our civilian businesses and professions 
without interruption, because we have everything to lose and noth- 
ing to gain for ourselves personally should we ever be called to the 
colors for war service. 

And because we are real pacifists we want our Government to 
pursue the surest and probably the only course for keeping our 
country safe and at peace, and that is by making all the elements 
of our defenses so strong that we will be able to discourage or 
repel, if necessary, any possible aggression. 

During the last few years substantial progress has been made in 
that direction. Our Regular Army has been increased to 12,760 
Officers and 165,000 enlisted men, but it still needs 2,000 more 
Officers and 15,000 more men to fulfill its responsible missions, in- 
cluding the training of the civilian components and making proper 
provisions for the Air Corps and other vital branches of the 
service. The total of approximately 195,000 officers and men needed 
now as the minimum strength for this component would repre- 
sent only 1.38 per 1,000 population in the United States and its 
Territorial possessions. When it is considered that our cities 
employ 2 to 3 policemen per 1,000 population merely to maintain 
law and order in their communities and that our Regular and 
Reserve forces now stand eighteenth among the armies of the 
world, although the United States stands first in wealth and fourth 
in population, certainly an objective of 195,000 officers and men 
for the Regular Army is modest in the extreme. 

Our National Guard, supervised and trained by Regular Army 
officers, has developed into a highly efficient force and, although 
still less than half the strength provided for under the National 
Defense Act, will admirably supplement the Regular Army as the 
first line of land defense in any national emergency. 

While it is of utmost importance that we increase the strength 
and efficiency of these two components which would constitute our 
initial protective force, we must recognize the fact that no army 
is any stronger than its reserves and that under our system of 
national defense we place réliance for the Nation’s ultimate 
Security upon a citizen army which must have trained and quali- 
fied leaders. 

Those leaders must come from the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
They must be ready to command platoons, companies, battalions, 
and regiments, and perform staff functions in the various echelons 
of an army, raised on mobilization, in the same manner as officers 
of the other two components. 

Against an estimated minimum requirement of 120,000 such 
officers to meet the demands of the first phase of a national 
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emergency, the Officers’ Reserve Corps now has on the active list 
about 100,000, 85 percent of whom have had no wartime experience 
either as officers or as enlisted men. 

In view of the tremendous responsibility which would devolve 
upon this corps in having to furnish four-fifths of the officer 
personnel for a national army, and recalling our experience in the 
World War, our association maintains that the opportunity for 
active-duty training should be given to such officers annually and 
not on the present basis of once in 2% years for officers of the 
arms and once in 6 years for officers of the services. 

As a result of this policy, based upon considerations of economy 
rather than on military efficiency, it has been necessary for Re- 
serve Officers to supplement their infrequent practical training in 
camp by pursuing Army extension courses and attending schools 
and conferences on an inactive and nonpay status. 

That our present laws and appropriations are inadequate for 
maintaining the interest and activity of members of the corps 
and building up a strong, reliable component of the Army, is evi- 
denced by the fact that nearly half of our R. O. T. C. and C. M. 
T. C. graduates commissioned in the Officers’ Reserve Corps since 
1920 have either resigned or allowed their commissions to lapse. 

In connection with this problem of training I am reminded of 
a story that is told about Col. Selah H. Thompkins, the widely 
known Cavalry officer, who died a few days ago in San Antonio, 
Tex., at the age of 76. Years ago, when on duty in the Philip- 
pines, Col. “Tommy” Thompkins, or “Pinkwhiskers,” as he was 
affectionately called, was given 400 Cavalry recruits and told to 
mold them into a fighting unit. After a few weeks his superior 
officer wrote, asking how things were going. Colonel Thompkins 
replied, “I have 400 men who have never seen a horse, 400 horses 
who have never seen a man, and 12 officers who have never seen 
@ man or a horse. Now what can I do?” 

That was long before the Officers’ Reserve Corps was even thought 
of, but the need for practical training is just as evident now as it 
was in Colonel Thompkins’ day. 

You gentlemen of the Congress have the constitutional duty and 
responsibility, particularly grave at present, of providing for the 
national defense, while you of the Regular Establishment have as 
one of your principal missions the administration and training of 
the Organized Reserves in accordance with congressional provisions. 
As for the Reserve Officers’ Association, the mouthpiece of the 
Reserves, we, too, recognize our duties and responsibilities, first, to 
the country; and, second, to the members of our component. 

Thus as we meet here this evening with a common objective and 
upon a basis of mutual understanding and respect, let me assure 
you that we are confident you will treat our requests for the 
Organized Reserves in the spirit that we present them, namely, of 
endeavoring to transform this component from a mere paper 
organization into one of flesh and steel—one that will be ade- 
quately trained and equipped and prepared to fulfill its vitally 
important mission whenever the necessity arises. 

We rest our case in your capable hands. 


T. V. A. Appropriation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOE STARNES 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1939 


Mr. STARNES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, this House will 
soon be called upon to act on the conference report of the 
independent offices appropriation bill for 1940. One of the 
questions then before the House will be the approval of the 
appropriation of funds for the Tennessee Valley Authority 
to continue its program of construction which, when com- 
pleted, will create a 9-foot navigable channel from the 
mouth of the Tennessee River to Knoxville. The Tennessee 
Valley Authority has been directed by act of Congress to do 
that. 

The Tennessee River is an integral part of the inland- 
waterway system now being developed in this country. When 
completed this system will provide the most extensive im- 
proved waterway in the world, reaching from New Orleans 
and the Guif on the south to Minneapolis and the Great 
Lakes on the north, and from Pittsburgh and the Appalachian 
Mountains on the east to the Western States of Iowa, Ne- 
braska, and South Dakota. It will contain approximately 
5,700 miles of continuous 9-foot channel, plus an additional 
3,000 miles of auxiliary channel with navigation depths rang- 
ing from 4 to 9 feet. The system is now about 85 percent 
complete. 
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The development of such an inland system of waterways is 
not a new governmental policy. Since the time of George 
Washington the value of waterway improvements has been 
expounded by leading statesmen of all political beliefs, and 
congressional interest in inland-waterway improvement has 
extended almost uninterruptedly from the beginning of the 
nineteenth century to the present time. 

One of the principal objectives of Congress in the improve- 
ment and integration of the inland rivers for navigation pur- 
poses, as shown by the records of debates and committee 
hearings on this subject, has been to create, as nearly as pos- 
sible, a balance in economic conditions and opportunities as 
between the interior of the country and the coastal and Great 
Lakes margins. The latter areas, composing what has been 
appropriately termed the “deep-water rim,” enjoy the benefits 
of cheap navigation by natural water routes. The great com- 
mercial and industrial developments that have taken place in 
these marginal sections indicate that navigation has been 
useful and promotive of beneficial results. Congress has 
added to the effectiveness of these natural waterways by 
appropriations for harbor improvements and by the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal. The hope of the great inte- 
rior regions for similar advantages lies in the improvement 
and integration of the inland streams for efficient and eco- 
nomical navigation. 

The early navigation improvements on the inland streams 
of this country were made in piecemeal fashion and did not 
result in the creation of a network of uniform channels. 
Gradually sentiment developed for carrying out a more 
definite program with reference to these improvements. 
Hon. Herbert Hoover, while Secretary of Commerce, articu- 
lated this sentiment before Congress and thereby helped to 
crystallize the thinking of the country on inland-waterway 
development. In 1926 he appeared before the House Rivers 
and Harbors Committee of the Sixty-ninth Congress and 
earnestly urged the completion of an improved and in- 
tegrated waterway system for the interior of the United 
States. He based his position upon the following grounds: 

First. To reestablish a balanced economic relationship be- 
tween agriculture in the United States and foreign agricul- 
tural competitors by giving the farmer of our great interior 
agrarian regions a cheaper form of transportation to the 
seaboard. 

Second. To improve the economic relationship between in- 
dustry in the interior of the United States and industry 
located along the deep-water margins of the country. 

Third. To promote a better distribution of the population 
of the United States. 

The present inland-waterways development of which the 
Tennessee River is a part will advance toward those objec- 
tives. The inland-waterway system adapts itself to the 
transportation needs of the country by reason of the fact 
that it is naturally set up in a way that coincides with the 
predominant directional flow of the Nation’s traffic, which 
is north and south and east and west. Such diverse points 
as Chicago, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Birming- 
ham, Cincinnati, Chattanooga, and St. Louis are directly 
connected by the system. ‘Transportation charges to old 
markets may be lowered by shipping over it, and completely 
new markets can be opened for shipments to or from the 
above cities and many others. It is possible, for instance, 
to move, without transshipment of cargo, a bargeload of 
steel pipe from Pittsburgh, Pa., all the way to Corpus Christi, 
Tex., a distance of 2,258 miles. Or it is equally possible to 
ship a bargeload of kraft paper from Panama City, Fla., 
to Minneapolis, Minn., a distance of 2,155 miles, without a 
transfer of lading. 

The improved Tennessee River, because it will be an in- 
tegral part of this national network of waterways, will pro- 
vide, at relatively low rates, water transportation to ship- 
pers in a large part of the country, both in the Southeast 
and elsewhere. By integration with other forms of trans- 
portation shippers in nearly all sections of the country 
should directly or indirectly receive benefits from the im- 
proved river. 


The relation of the inland-waterway system to the currents 
of traffic in the United States is a matter of importance in 
any effort to estimate the volume of commerce which may be 
developed on the Tennessee River. There is a large volume 
of traffic flowing into, out of, and across the Tennessce Valley 
annually. A substantial part of this traffic moves in a direc- 
tion that coincides with the improved river channels. 

Some regions, of course, produce surpluses of commodities, 
while others have deficits of the same commodities, which 
causes an interchange of goods. The Tennessee Valley is a 
deficit area in some respects and a surplus producer in others. 
It therefore has a constant movement of traffic into and out 
of, as well as across, the region. Generally speaking, it is a 
surplus producer of forest products, coal, coke, limestone, 
marble, phosphate rock, tobacco, cotton, cottonseed and cot- 
tonseed products, hay, zinc ore, and certain types of manu- 
factured products. It is a deficit area in respect of grain, 
grain products, iron and steel, petroleum products, sugar, salt, 
sulphur, agricultural implements, and most of the long list of 
manufactured articles in common use. The surpluses move 
out-bound and the articles of consumption, of which there is 
a scarcity, move in-bound. 

The present navigation improvement of the Tennessee 
River was authorized after a thorough and extensive inves- 
tigation of the river’s traffic possibilities. This survey was 
made by the United States Army engineers under the imme- 
diate direction of the district engineer at Chattanooga. The 
results of the survey were published as a part of the general 
report on the Tennessee River designated as House Document 
328, Seventy-first Congress, second session. 

The district engineer, after conducting this extensive study 
of the commercial possibilities of the river, made a specific 
estimate of the tonnage that could have moved on the river 
in 1926 if it had been canalized and put into operation at the 
beginning of that year. The total estimate of tonnage on the 
Tennessee River proper, exclusive of tributaries, as of 1926, as 
made by the district engineer, is 9,558,749 tons, at a saving of 
$12,231,744. The average saving is $1.31 per ton. 

In transmitting his report to the Chief Engineer, through 
the division engineer, on January 27, 1930, the district engi- 
neer stated that while his report had shown the total amount 
of tonnage that could move on the river at a material saving, 
it might not be reasonable to expect more than 60 percent of 
this tonnage actually to take advantage of the possible saving. 
This calculation indicated a total of 5,700,000 tons that would 
have moved on the river had the channe] been completed in 
1926. The annual saving in transportation charges would 
have been $7,300,000. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority has completed a limited 
commercial survey of the Tennessee River in order to bring 
up to date the one made by the Army engineers. This inves- 
tigation was conducted in 1937 and covered possible tonnage 
as of that year. The results of the study indicated a poten- 
tial movement by the river as of the year 1937 of 5,686,732 
tons of new trafiic, at a total saving of $7,735,395.08. Adding 
to this estimate the average tonnage moving on the Tennessee 
River for the 4 years from 1933 to 1936, inclusive, makes a 
grand total of 7,311,892 tons, at a saving of $9,444,958.92. 

In making its survey the Tennessee Valley Authority con- 
sidered certain fundamental factors which have a bearing 
upon the traffic performance of the Tennessee. They indi- 
cate not only present prospects for river tonnage but definite 
possibilities for future growth of traffic on the Tennessee 
River. One of these factors is the strategy of the location of 
the inland-waterway system, of which the Tennessee River 
is to be a part, with reference to primary traffic-producing 
resources of the country. 

It should be noted that this inland-waterway system 
reaches from the Appalachian Mountains on the east, where 
great mineral resources occur, through the Mississippi Val- 
ley to the grain-producing areas of the West, and from the 
industrial district on and adjacent to the Great Lakes to 
the Gulf coastal region, where other basic minerals are 
present. In addition to these natural resources, it is im- 
portant to note that, according to the 1930 census, 22,300,000 




















people live within 25 miles of the banks of the interconnected 
inland stream, thus creating a large reservoir of traflic poten- 
tialities for all-water transportation. 

The chief value of water-transportation service lies in 
its cheapness. A growing commerce requires not only an 
adequate transportation service; it requires also that the cost 
of the service to the public be cheap enough to encourage the 
orderly development of all resources that can contribute to 
the national well-being. High speeds are needed in the 
transportation of some classes of traffic, but speed itself, in 
the final analysis, is measured in terms of cost. Speed is de- 
manded and paid for only when it will lead to lower over-all 
expense in the conduct of business. It is hardly open to dis- 
pute that waterways are the cheapest of all forms of trans- 
portation. 

The largest new movement on the Tennessee River has 
been in gasoline. One of the large oil refining companies, 
beginning operations in April 1938 has moved approximately 
70,000 tons of gasoline from Wood River, Ill. to distributing 
points at Perryville, Tenn., and Sheffield, Decatur, and Gun- 
tersville, Ala. This operation is continuing at an increasing 
rate. Another important movement has been the transpor- 
tation of pig iron from Birmingham, Ala., to Joppa, Iil., and 
to Pittsburgh, Pa., by rail and water movement. The move- 
ment began in October. About 8,000 tons were transported 
during the last quarter of 1938. 

Not only has the stimulation of long-distance or through 
traffic been noticeable but also the creation of new local 
traffic. The development of large slackwater pools is making 
it possible to assemble at strategic points, by means of local 
transportation, industrial raw materials that heretofore have 
remained untouched. There are enormous quantities of such 
materials—metallic and nonmetallic minerals, forest prod- 
ucts, agricultural products, and so forth—along and near the 
banks of the reservoirs. They cannot be used without very 
cheap means of transportation. The improvement of the 
Tennessee River is making that sort of transportation pos- 
sible. A practical demonstration of this fact is to be found 
in the present movement of brick clay at the rate of about 
800 tons per week from Whitesburg Landing to a brick plant 
in Decatur, Ala., on the Wheeler Pool, a distance of 30 miles. 

The estimates of savings which the Army engineers and 
the Tennessee Valley Authority have made on the Tennessee 
River are based entirely upon tangible benefits from naviga- 
tion. Other advantages of an intangible nature will accrue 
to the national economy from the improvement of inland 
waterways. In reaching foreign markets, for instance, in 
competition with world competitors, and in attempting to 
supply the great consumer markets that are constantly grow- 
ing along the margins of the United States, the interior of 
the country, by reason of long inland hauls, is at a disad- 
vantage. If this handicap can be removed, or even partly 
overcome, by extending the best type of navigable waterways 
to this interior region, then a material benefit will redound 
to this inland empire and to the country as a whole which 
cannot now be calculated in terms of money. 

So far as navigation is concerned Gilbertsville Dam is the 
key dam in the T. V. A. system to develop the Tennessee 
River, It is the one located nearest the mouth of the river 
and its completion is essential for the estimated traffic to 
move from the Mississippi and Ohio to the Tennessee. 

Gilbertsville is also of major importance to aid in the con- 
trol of floods. The 25 feet of available storage space above 
the navigation level in the Gilbertsville pool will provide 
4,600,000 acre-feet of flood storage a short distance from the 
lower Mississippi Valley, which presents the greatest flood- 
control problem of the Nation. 

Because it is designed with large storage capacity for flood 
control, opponents of the T. V. A. have contended on this floor 
and elsewhere that the interests of navigation could not be 
Served at the same time. 'Those opponents profess to prefer 
the low navigation dams of the type used on the Ohio River. 
It should be remembered that in all the legal proceedings in 
which the Authority’s projects have been subjected to the 
most severe attack that expert witnesses could supply no 
expert has failed to point out that if low navigation dams 
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were substituted for Gilbertsville Dam all flood control would 
be lost. Low navigation dams of the Ohio River type have no 
flood-control value whatever. 

For essential flood control Gilbertsville must be a high dam, 
so the opponents, who must admit there are many tangible 
advantages for navigation present in the high dam proposed, 
such as fewer locks, and so forth, have directed special at- 
tacks on the point that the large pool behind Gilbertsville 
Dam will be so wide as to invite severe wind and wave action 
which at various times may interfere with navigation. 

Experienced hydraulic engineers, such as Col. Lewis Wat- 
kins, who conducted the great 5-year study of the Tennessee 
River made by the Corps of Engineers of the United States 
Army, assert that the wider channels provided by the high 
dams, far from being a disadvantage, are a positive advan- 
tage in coping with wind action, because they reduce possi- 
bility of being blown aground, which would be a hazard along 
the narrower more crooked channels created by the low dams. 

Expert boat operators on inland waterways, such as Mr. 
James §S. Brodie, chief operating engineer for the Federal 
Barge Lines, take the view that commercial navigators can 
operate without interference from waves on these high-dam 
pools, just as they have operated successfully for a number 
of years over comparable wide stretches of water on our 
inland waterway system. They point out that only on rare 
occasions will storms be of such intensity as to endanger 
seriously the operation of boats, and that on these rare occa- 
sions it will be a simple matter for the navigator to tie up 
his fleet until the storm passes. 

In this connection it might be noted that the width of 
the proposed Gilbertsville reservoir has been greatly exag- 
gerated. The width generally is less than 2 miles when the 
pool is at its navigation level. Widths of substantially 
greater dimensions occur only for short stretches at the con- 
fluence points of several large tributaries, and these greater 
widths will be reached only on rare occasions when the pool 
is at a high flood level. The reservoir is comparable in 
every way to the lower half of the Wheeler pool, which has 
been navigated with consistent success for over a year by 
towboats and barges of the old Ohio River type used in 
carrying construction material for the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 


A Resolution to Commemorate the One Hundred 
and Ninety-second Anniversary of the Birth Date 
of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RUDOLPH G. TENEROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1939 


Mr. TENEROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, in these troubled days, 
when the general unrest that is so widespread throughout the 
world is causing so much concern to the democracies, I think 
it most appropriate that we pause and pay tribute to a dis- 
tinguished Polish patriot and soldier, Brig. Gen. Casimir 
Pulaski, of whom it was said: 

His superior endowments, his zeal, his military skill and in- 
trepidity, his generosity, his manly virtues, and his sublime devo- 
tion to the cause of liberty, both in his own country and in the 
land of his adoption, constitute him a beau-ideal of the patriot, 
the philanthropist, and the soldier. His access to the temple of 
fame was obtained through the temple of virtue—consequently his 
reputation is imperishable. He will be remembered as the country- 
man of Kosciusko, the companion of Lafayette and the friend of 
Washington, and will be honored for all time as a brave but 
unfortunate defender of liberty, as a martyr in the cause of 
American independence. 

Monuments have been erected to the memory of this 
great hero, but it does seem that at this particular period, 
when we are apt to question the motives of men who have 
come to America from foreign shores to find freedom, liberty, 
and security, that we pause and ponder on the assistance 
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that was sent to us from the Old World during the early 
dark days in our country’s fight for independence; and in- 
stead of further monuments being erected to the memory of 
this Polish hero, that we take time off to rededicate our 
lives to the purposes for which he so nobly gave his life. 
And further, instead of most of us being hasty in judging 
the motives of the foreign-born man or woman who has 
come to make his or her home with us that we pause and 
consider how the so-called foreigner has enriched our 
lives in these United States and how they have fought to 
make this “the land of the free and the home of the brave” 
with a zeal that a people who have never known persecu- 
tion such as they have experienced could never understand. 
Let us only judge people by their actions rather than by 
their background. 

In paying homage to the memory of Brig. Gen. Casimir 
Pulaski it might be well to recount some of the incidents in 
his life that made him stand out above his fellow men. He 
was born on March 4 in 1747, of noble parentage in Podolia, 
Poland, with rank and fortune. His father, an able jurist, 
who stood high in public esteem, was a man of integrity and 
ability. His associations were with the first families, particu- 
larly with the House of Chartoryski. His early years were 
spent in careful study, in the acquisition of a thorough mili- 
tary education, and in the cultivation of those elevated prin- 
ciples which so signally distinguished him in after life. 

Count Pulaski surveyed with anxious eyes the political and 
social conditions of his native country, Poland, a country of 
ancient renown which consisted of a population one-fifth 
larger than France and containing 20,000,000 people. It 
had been ravaged, plundered, divided, subdued, and its po- 
litical existence annihilated by the treachery and cupidity 
of its three formidable neighbors, Russia, Austria, and Prus- 
sia. Poland was oppressed by this conspiracy on the part 
of the strong to crush the weak and devour their substance. 
To Russia belongs the odious preeminence of taking the 
lead in this career of crime. 

These outrages kindled resentment in the heart of every 
Pole. Count Pulaski observed the seeds of discord sown 
where unity of purpose and generous affiliation should have 
existed. He knew his people loved freedom and hated op- 
pression as much as he himself. He believed that only a 
rallying point was wanted in order to evoke the national 
spirit of the Poles and unite them in an earnest vindication 
of their claims to personal and political liberty. As an out- 
growth of this feeling, at the age of 20 years, he joined 
his father and three brothers in drafting and signing a secret 
compact whereby they solemnly pledged their time, fortunes, 
energies, and lives to the glorious mission of accomplishing 
the redemption of Poland. They also inspired and enlisted 
other Polish nobles to join them. This became the noted 
Confederation of Barr, the model of all others that later 
sprang up in Poland in the fight for freedom. At the forma- 
tion of this confederation Count Pulaski is recorded as hav- 
ing spoken these words: 

At length, brave countrymen, the perfidious allies of Poland 
have become her declared enemies. For 60 years a concealed war, 
more dangerous than bloody hostilities, has enfeebled and deso- 
lated our unfortunate country. An execrable people, who can 
neither be disarmed by justice, modified by submission, touched 
by favors, nor surfeited by pillage, has resolved to impcse upon us 
the yoke of slavery. Virtues the most sacred have passed for 
crimes in the eyes of our oppressors; and virtuous citizens, our 
fathers and our exemplars, now drag out a wretched existence in 
the dungeons of that barbarous nation. If ever men had a duty 
to perform it is that which has compelled us to take up arms. 
Our Republic is invaded, religion outraged, the justice which was 
promised to us has been converted into a snare, the rights of 


nations have been trodden underfoot, our senators are in chains. 
Nations the most servile, who should be the objects of such in- 


sults and outrages even from a legitimate sovereign, would not 
be so tame as to submit. The whole universe would applaud their 
rebellion; and the oppressions of which we complain would justify 


a revolt under the most despotic government. Brave confederates! 
land docs not want courageous citizens prepared to sacrifice 
eir lives for her deliverance. It is not blind despair which 
ipels us onward, but a firm resolution, a well-founded hope, a 
noble sentiment, the love of country and freedom, of humanity, 
and justice, 


So Pulaski, repudiating the honors and emoluments which 
would certainly have been his had he courted Russian in- 
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fluence, and it was offered to him, or sympathized with the 
schemes of the dominant party, sacrificing all interests of a 
personal and selfish character, laying aside every claim to 
promotion by virtue of acknowledged rank and family posi- 
tion, devoted his patrimony to the furtherance of the cause 
of his native land, Poland. 

The Empress of Russia, angered at the revolt of the nobles 
of Poland, declared them the enemies of her empire and 
rebels against their own country. She threatened devasta- 
tion and ruin to all parts of the country which should lend 
support to the confederates—nor was it a vain menace. 
Seven regiments of regular troops and 5,000 Cossacks 
marched through some of the provinces, marking their 
course with fire, sword and blood, ravage and slaughter, 
burning villages and detached houses, putting to the sword 
wandering families and fugitives whom they encountered in 
the way flying to escape an indiscriminate carnage. 

History records that though Pulaski was a young man he 
was not without experience. He had been in the service of 
Duke Charles of Courland, and was in the Castle of Mittau 
when that city was besieged by 15,000 Russians. For 6 
months he had witnessed the evolution and discipline of that 
army, but his own talents and bravery were his chief re- 
sources. On the present occasion the post he defended with 
1,200 confederates, was attacked during 7 days, at first by 
an equal number, then by 2,000 men, and at last by 6,000. 
He constantly sustained himself and gained frequent ad- 
vantage. 

With the Russians it seemed like a war of extermination. 
For 4 years Count Casimir Pulaski, together with his three 
brothers and a cousin, fought for Poland. Their resentments 
were sharpened by the atrocious acts of barbarism and 
cruelty inflicted upon their people, a people who claimed 
nothing but the quiet enjoyment of their homes, their an- 
cient freedom, their inborn rights. Many a brave patriot 
seized the sword to avenge his country’s wrongs, to rescue it 
from the iron tyranny of a detested foreign invader. Many 
poured out their blood like water in so righteous a cause, 
and left examples of a glorious martyrdom to their sons, and 
to men in all ages who are thus goaded to despair by the 
barbed rod of an inhuman and bloodthirsty despotism. 

But, says a historian— 

The name which soon eclipsed all others and which became 
one of the surest hopes of the nation was that of young Casimir 
Pulaski, always full of resources in misfortune and of activity in 


success. His name was a terror to the Russians and they seldom 
attacked him in equal numbers. 


History records further: 


Pulaski’s soldiers were devoted to him. His vigilance never left 
an opportunity for surprise, and this man so intrepid and terrible 
in combat, against whom there was no reproach but that of being 
too fond of danger, was at all other times amiable, gentle, con- 
ciliating, and always above personal resentment. After holding 
interviews with those, by whose designs he might have been 
justly incensed, he would lead them to engage in mutual opera- 
tions, and afterwards seize every occasion to afford them his 
assistance. 


One historian continues his praises of Pulaski, saying: 


Never was there a warrior who possessed greater dexterity in 
every kind of service. Endowed by a peculiar gift of nature, 
strengthened by exercise, he was always the first in battle to 
charge in person with an intrepidity which inspired his followers 
to imitate his example. Young men were drawn to him, and he, 
perceiving the inactivity into which the Poles of more advanced 
age had fallen by long habit, yielded his confidence to the young 
who were formed by his lessons and became emulous of his ad- 
dress and courage. There was no one among his soldiers who 
had not signalized himself by some remarkable exploit. Their 
extreme quickness and accuracy of observation, guiding them to 
judge of distance, and by crossing plains and entering woods to 
cut off small Russian detachments, enabled them constantly to 
take many prisoners. 

Pulaski by a natural ascendency was the chief among equals. 
All were ardent and boid, all sought danger, all strove to render 
mutual support. In this last particular Pulaski had the ad- 
vantage. He had scarcely an officer whom he had not rescued 
from the hands of the enemy, or from some danger, and who 
might not say that he owed his life and liberty to his commander. 
The other marshals when they were uncertain what to do, con- 
sulted their subordinate officers and thus were frequently exposed 
to address themselves to traitors. But, in the army of Pulaski, 
the chief alone took his resolutions; no one knew his secret; the 
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confidence which all reposed in him inclined them to entire 
obedience, and checked an indiscreet curiosity. Intrepid in combat, 
he was gentle, obliging, and sociable. Never distrustful where 
he had once placed his confidence, 

In the year 1771, after the nobles had fought a losing 
battle for 4 years, it became evident to them their struggle 
was hopeless. Pulaski’s father and brother had been cap- 
tured and taken to Russia in chains, where his father died 
in prison and his brother died later in servitude. His cousin 
had fallen in battle and his brother Francis had also been 
killed. In Lithuania he had fought five severe battles and 
within 6 weeks had traversed with his cavalry a distance of 
nearly 500 leagues. The confederates had determined that 
King Poniatowski was an enemy of his own country (Poland) 
and had betrayed them. Pulaski’s companions decided to 
capture the King. Pulaski agreed to this course of action 
provided no harm was done to the King. Pulaski and his 
companions were denounced for their daring and received 
the condemnation of both Frederick the Great and the Em- 
press of Austria. In the absence of Pulaski he was declared 
an outlaw and sentenced to death and his property con- 
fiscated. 

Now an outlaw by a judicial decision, without trial and 
evidence yet enforced by the dominant authority, he realized 
his cause was lost. His was no voluntary expatriation, no 
abandonment of cause and country. Further resistance was 
madness. It is said that “Most gladly would he have sealed 
the independence of Poland with his blood, or mingled his 
bones with those of his slain father, brothers, and com- 
patriots, could such a martyrdom have proved of any avail.” 
The hope still cheered his heart that amid the changes of 
empires a favorable opportunity would present itself for 
again lifting the standard of liberty upon the hilltops of 
Poland. This hope, unrealized, he carried with him to his 
grave. 

Count Pulaski left his native land and reached Turkey 
after numerous adventures and perils. His next 4 years 
were passed in sadness, poverty, and comparative silence. 
He pleaded Poland’s cause with Turkey and was pledged as- 
sistance, but the assistance promised was never forthcoming. 
Failing to enlist the sympathy of Turkey he abandoned that 
country for France. 

He arrived in Paris in 1775 and there encountered Dr. 
Benjamin Franklin, who was in France enlisting financial 
aid for the American Coionies in their fight for freedom. 
Pulaski here perceived a new field for vindicating with his 
sword the same principles, the same rights, and same im- 
mutable laws in whose behalf he had wielded it with such 
Singleness of purpose in his own country. He resolved im- 
mediately to tender his military services to America, the 
infant Republic. 

One historian records: 

There is something peculiarly attractive and impressive in the 
impulse which in that trying hour brought to our assistance heroes 
unallied to us by association or blood—soldiers who came not to 
secure individual preferment or promote private interests—daring 
men upon whose services we could of right urge no claims, save 
Such as are recognized by the brave and generous of every land 


when the cause of freedom demands assistance and the principles 
of justice protection. 


Equipped with letters from Benjamin Franklin and letters 
from Silas Deane, the American representative in Paris, to- 
gether with credentials from leading Frenchmen of the day, 
he set sail for America. He arrived in Boston in July of 1777. 
He was eager to undertake active service at once and went 
south toward Philadelphia, where General Washington’s 
headquarters were located. General Lafayette acted as in- 
terpreter between Count Pulaski and General Washington. 
Dr. Franklin’s letter to Washington stated: 

Count Pulaski, of Poland, an officer famous throughout Europe 
for his bravery and conduct in defense of the liberties of his own 
country against the three invading powers of Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, will have the honor of delivering this (letter) into your 


hands. The court here have encouraged and promoted his voyage 
from an opinion that he may be highly useful in our service. 


In another letter to General Washingtn regarding Count 
Pulaski, Dr. Franklin states “Count Pulaski is esteemed one 
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of the greatest officers in Europe.” With such a recommen- 
dation he could not fail to receive a real welcome from the 
Commander in Chief of the American forces and Congress. 
Pulaski first joined the Army as a volunteer, in this respect 
imitating the example of the French officer Lafayette. 

General Washington recommended Count Pulaski to Con- 
gress in the following words: 

This gentleman has been, like us, engaged in defending the 
liberty and independence of his country, and has sacrificed his 
fortune to his zeal for those objects. He derives from hence a 
title to our respect that ought to operate in his favor as far as 
the good of the service will permit. Though the horse will suffer 
less from the want of a general officer than the foot, a man of 
real capacity, experience, and knowledge in that service might be 
extremely useful. 

Until Count Pulaski’s arrival in America the Cavalry was 
under no higher officer than colonel and it was for a high- 
ranking cavalry commission Pulaski was recommended. 

Before his commission reached him Count Pulaski as well 
as General Lafayette struck their first blow in defense of 
American liberty—the Battle of Brandywine. General Wash- 
ington was pleased with the result and it was said of him: 

Pulaski fully sustains by his conduct and courage the reputa- 
tion for which the world had given him credit. 

Four days after this event he was appointed by Congress 
to the command of the Cavalry, with the rank of brigadier- 
general. 

By reviewing our early American history we recall the 
fateful battles in which Pulaski distinguished himself, prin- 
cipally those of Brandywine, Valley Forge, Egg Harbor, 
Charlestown, Germantown, and finally in the Battle of 
Savannah at which Pulaski lost his life. 

At the direction of General Washington, Brigadier General 
Pulaski was given command of a body of 68 light horse and 
200 foot-equipped light infantry—this was calied Pulaski’s 
Legion. Later, similar independent legions were formed and 
this proved important in subsequent operations of the war. 
Pulaski’s Legion was eniarged to three companies of horse 
and three of infantry. It was Pulaski’s wish to put the 
Cavalry on an equal footing with that existent in any of the 
European countries. To that end he caused to be prepared 
a book of drill regulations and rules for officers and privates, 
That book is still the basis of cavalry drills in the United 
States Army. 

I should like, however, to refer to the closing chapter of 
his life, a life which had been seemingly charmed up to this 
time. He was destined at this battle to offer uy» his supreme 
sacrifice for the country of his adoption. The record of his 
death is brief. An attack upon Savannah, Ga., had been 
determined upon because of British assaults. Two columns 
of infantry were engaged against the British by order of 
General Lincoln, one under D’Estaing and the other under 
Brigadier General Pulaski. During the battle D’Estaing was 
grievously wounded and Pulaski hoped that his presence 
would give the men courage and he rushed on the scene of 
disorder and bloodshed. In his attempt to penetrate to the 
murderous spot he received a swivel shot in the upper part 
of his right thigh, and the officer who had accompanied him 
was, while on his way back, wounded by a musket ball. 
Pulaski and his wounded officer were conveyed on board the 
United States brig, Wasp, to go round to Charleston. 
They remained some days in the Savannah River and dur- 
ing that time the most skillful surgeons in the French fleet 
attended Count Pulaski. It was found impossible to estab- 
lish suppuration and gangrene was the consequence. Just as 
the Wasp got out of the river Pulaski breathed his last, and 
his comrades were compelled, though reluctantly, to con- 
sign to a watery grave, all that was now left upon earth of 
their beloved and honored commander. His death occurred 
October 11, 1779. 

This narrative of the heroic death and buriaij of the gal- 
lant Pole was prepared by a Revolutionary officer who 
shared in the dangers of the assault and was an eyewitness 
of the memorable events which then transpired: 


The Wasp entered the harbor at Charleston with her flag half 
hoisted. The mournful signal was repeated by all the shipping 
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in the port and all the forts and batteries responded to it in the 
manner usual on occasions of deep and universal sorrow. The 
Governor and Council of South Carolina and the municipal au- 
thorities of Charleston jointly adopted resolutions to pay to the 
memory of General Pulaski the most respectful and the most 
splendid funeral honors. A day was set apart for the celebration 
of the obsequies, and the Quartermaster General of the United 
States at Charleston directed to make and to defray all the 
preparations necessary for that melancholy solemnity. The pro- 
cessicn was grand, magnificent, suited to the occasion. The pall 
was carried by three American and three French officers of the 
highest grade, followed by the beautiful horse which Pulaski rode 
when he received his mortal wound, with all the accoutrements, 
armor and dress which he then wore. So immensely large was 
the mournful procession that it was found necessary to make a 
circuit around the whole city to the church, where an eloquent 
and impressive discourse was delivered by the Chaplain of the 
Army. 


History tells us further: 


He sleeps where the ebbing tide of our own Savannah meets 
and comingles with the waters of the broad Atlantic. Fit resting 
place for a man of such expansive soul! He sleeps where the 
praises in honor of his great deeds sung by the waves of the 
Savannah as they kiss the shore consecrated by his memories are 
caught up by the billows of ocean and joyfuliy repeated in wider 
circles in more heroic strains. He sleeps where the ambient air— 
fragrant with the perfumes of a land whose freedom he died to 
achieve—tells to Atlantic breezes the story of his fame, that they 
too in glad acclaim may answer back to the farthest coast of 
the greatness of his name. By a strange coincidence the beloved 
of Mars rests in the embrace of Neptune. A bright record of 
ennobling acts is the true index of a well-spent existence—then 
indeed did Pulaski—although yielding up his brave spirit in the 
noontide of his age—accomplish his earthly mission nobly and 
in honor. 


When the Polish King heard of Pulaski’s death, he ex- 
claimed: “Pulaski has died as he lived—a hero, but an enemy 
of kings.” 

The repetition at this time of the historical facts of the life 
of Count Pulaski should cause us to pause and take stock 
of the blessings that Americans take so much for granted 
as part of their God-given heritage and right. The great 
patriots that came from the Old World to our shores sacri- 
ficed their lives in order that we might enjoy the freedom 
they were never to know. With their passing they placed 
into our hands a burning torch and bade us carry on the 
principles for which they so nobly gave all they had. 

Our responsibility is a great one—that of insuring to our 
children and our children’s children a country blessed with 
free institutions—a land where all persons regardless of 
race, color, or creed are guaranteed the right to the pursuit 
cf life, liberty, and happiness; where freedom of speech and 
of the press is an understood privilege and where all may 
worship as their minds and hearts dictate. These great 
gifts and privileges can only be perpetuated if each and 
every one of us, young and old, guard these blessings as we 
would our lives and be vigilant so that subversive propaganda 
anda forces from foreign shores are not permitted to influence 
our lives. 

So today, in commemorating the anniversary of the birth 
of our hero, Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski, a man with a heart 
that so loved freedom that he gave his life for another 
country, the United States, in order that our people might 
have freedom—a freedom that his native land was never to 
know or enjoy—I am sure that I speak for approximately 
5,000,000 Poles who live in these United States when I say 
that on this anniversary we rededicate our lives to the cause 
of liberty for which Count Pulaski died. His name will for- 
ever be written on the pages of American history because of 
his participation in so many major battles which were turn- 
ing points in our fight for American independence. Because 
of his dauntless spirit and sterling character and because 
his name will continue to inspire Poles whenever heard may 
we repeat the story of his life often and each time we hear 
it resolve to do our part so that we may be worthy of kin- 
ship with this great soul and to carry high the torch he has 
placed in our hands so that America may never cease to be 
“the land of the free and the home of the brave.” 
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Mr. ANDERSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Reconrp, I include the following 
address delivered by David A. McMullan, associate city 
counselor of the city of St. Louis, before the Young Demo- 
cratic Clubs of Missouri convention at Joplin, Mo., February 
24, 1939: 


Fellow Young Democrats, at this, our seventh annual conven- 
tion, I thought it would be well for us to counsel with one another 
about the positicn of our party at this time compared to the time 
of the formation of our Young Democratic Club. 

It is not necessary to review the economic, moral, and political 
chaos that existed in our country in 1932. Young people de- 
manded relief from those conditions—demanded security—de- 
manded united action—demanded leadership! We saw in the 
principles and leadership of the Democratic Party an answer to 
what we were seeking. 

About 7 years ago a group of young people, believing in the 
principles of the Democratic Party, met and formed the Young 
Democratic Clubs of Missouri. In every State of the Union young 
people were spontancously and enthusiastically organizing because 
this Nation lacked leadership and those in power were overcome 
by the terrible problem which confronted them. An uninspired 
and mediocre Republican Party had fallen into confusion and 
weakness. We organized, I quote from our preamble “to stimu- 
late in the young people of Missouri an active interest in govern- 
mental affairs, to increase the efficiency of popular government, to 
foster and perpetuate the ideals and principles of the Democratic 
Party, and to provide for our people through its administration the 
highest degree of justice and social welfare.” 

We were encouraged, aided, and accepted by the leaders of the 
Democratic Party. Our organization was sustained by the party 
organization. We became a party organization. We were given 
an active and important part in campaigns and we gave a good 
acccunt of ourselves. Young people from all over the State swelled 
our ranks. The higher percent of young people who supported us 
and who support our party now is a matter of common knowledge. 

We played a large and important part in the Democratic victory 
of 1932 and in the successive Democratic victories since. What has 
happened since the formation of our organization? Under the 
leadership of our President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and with the aid 
of a militant united Democratic Congress, the financial house was 
put in order—great social reforms were enacted, the Government 
was changed from one whose chief concern was for the few to one 
whose sole concern was for the many. 

Whiie in the short space of 6 years our party has solved, or is 
well on the way to solving, some of our Nation’s problems, many 
serious ones still confront us. We must especially bend cur efforts 
toward the problem of unemployment and to the preservation of 
our principles of government. To do this we must stand united 
and continue to develop leadership. We must function as a re- 
sponsible and reasonably coherent unit. We must not permit a 
break-down in the Democratic majority with an attendant result 
of inaction and confusion. A solution of the problems of the 
moment does not permit a stalemate between the various branches 
of government and their component parts. This applies to State 
and local governments as well as to our National Government. 

As the party in power, our primary duty is to govern. Our pri- 
mary obligation is the welfare of the people. To meet these obli- 
gations, we must draw from that which is most fundamental in 
the tradition of our country to see clearly and act resolutely. 

Our founders first decided upon the destination of our Gov- 
ernment, and, when this had been determined, they chose appro- 
priate methods for reaching that destination. The language that 
charts the course of American Government is found in the Dec- 
laration of Independence, “We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that ail men are created equal.” 

As regards our Government, the interest of all, whether high or 
low, are equal. The working classes are, by nature, members of 
the State equally with the rich and are very largely in the ma- 
jority. Therefore, the public administration must provide for 
the welfare of the working classes. Action along this line will not 























be harmful to any interest but, on the contrary, it will be to the 
advantage of all. A great step has been taken by our party in 
this direction by the wage and hour bill. It is a recognition of 
the principle that it is the duty of the State to secure the working 
people from the cruelty of men of greed who use human beings 
as mere instruments for money making, and to protect the work- 
ing people from being made the victims of force and injustice. I 
quote again from the Declaration of Independence, “That they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights.” 

It is the right of workingmen to organize and form trade-unions. 
There is an increase and spread of association amongst farmers 
and others to demand their legitimate rights. This right to or- 
ganize is also in the employers. The State can often act as 
arbitrator and we feel that the National Labor Relations Act is 
a si2p in the right direction. Each must be protected against any 
excessive demands of the other. This is a function of State in 
securing the inalienable rights of man. Let employers and em- 
ployees join in their plans and efforts to overcome difficulties and 
let them be aided in this wholesome endeavor by wise measures of 
the public authority. 

Every man has by Nature the right to possess property as his own, 
and while the State has by no means the right to abolish it, it 
should control its use and bring it into harmony with the interests 
of the public good so that it ministers to the needs of all. Every 
effort must be made that at least in the future a just share only 
of the fruits of production be permitted to accumulate in the 
hands of the wealthy, and that an ample sufficiency be applied to 
the workingman. It is a reproach to our methods and principles 
when the heads of our great corporations can obtain hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in salaries or bonuses when not a cent is paid 
to the investor and meager wages are paid to the employee and 
thousands of workers laid off. 

There is an individual side to private property. It is, after all, 
the only safeguard of human and individual liberty. The aim of 
social legislation should be to make private property more widely 
held, not restrict it or destroy it altogether. Private property must 
not be administered solely at the pleasure of him who happens to 
own it, not for selfish and exclusive private interests. Society can 
be destroyed by too much individualism or by too much socialism, 
It can be saved only by a combination of the two. 

We must be liberal but not radical. The agencies created to 
carry out social reforms must be placed in the hands of those in 
sympathy with their purpose. Enactments in the past 6 years have 
created agencies to administer great social reforms. These were 
Democratic measures. They embody Democratic ideas. Caution 
should be taken that they are not placed in the hands of radicals 
or reactionary individualists who are not in sympathy with their 
real p , radicals or reactionary individualists who will by 
sabotage destroy their effectiveness and popularity and use them 
for their own ends. 

With all of the confusion, despotism, atheism, fear, and terror 
that beset the governments of the earth, we hear the question, “Is 
there danger that democracy in the United States may succumb to 
either fascism, nazi-ism, or communism? Some may laugh it off, 
but sensible men have experienced many shocks in recent years. 
Lenin and Hitler could not have foretold their triumph, although 
both demanded it, and their dreams came true, 

When we organized 7 years ago, we believed and have added 
large numbers to our ranks who believe that our country is best 
served by the application of the great political principles upon 
which our party was founded and which were adopted by our 
country’s founders as the guiding principles of a government to 
protect the rights and liberties of the people. 

We have all heard men in all walks of life plead for the preserva- 
tion of our American form of government without a single reference 
to the substance without which that form would be an empty shell. 
The form of our government is about all we teach. As a result, the 
idea how American government works is fairly well known to the 
average American pupil, but we should teach and preach why it 
was called upon to work in the first place. 

Americans should have a reverence for the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. It is as important as the Constitution, for the reason 
that the Constitution did not create American government and state 
its purpose. The Declaration of Independence embodies the whole 
story of American political philosophy. It is the one clear-cut 
repudiation of communism, the ringing refutation of nazi-ism, 
fascism, and every other form of the arbitrary, all-powerful, God- 
denying totalitarian state. 

The Constitution sets up a system or form of government to 
carry out the object and purpose of government. Under it every 
wrong in the social and economical fields can be righted. 

Keeping in mind the principles of our party and using the 
instruments of government, our party must stand united to ap- 
proach the problems confronting our Nation. If Democrats were 
banded together as are the enemies of democracy, we could easily 
check the onslaught of foreign powers. 

Every Democrat should join with all other Democrats in keeping 
the enemy out of the entire field of the State and preserve for his 
country the American ideals which were written into its basic law 
by the Constitutional Fathers. In order to do this we must give 
our attention to youth. We must not look upon politics as a 
racket and upon young people trying to voice an opinion as one 
trying to “muscle in.” There is and must continue to be a place 
in our party for a youth organization. Our leaders must continue 
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to recognize that these youths of today are to be the politicians of 
the future and will take over the government of this country. The 
majorities who will have to defend democracy are being cradled 
now, and if our party leaders are far sighted they will make sure 
that those future majorities are grateful to our party for united 
action, leadership, and constructive reform. 

In 1932 the Republican Party was in the exclusive control of a 
few who shaped its policies for their own selfish interests. In my 
city, St. Louis, the Republican Party organization was a closed 
corporation. Young people who attempted to actively participate 
in its political affairs were looked upon with suspicion, and if they 
disagreed in any one particular with Republican leaders they were 
given the cold shoulder. As a result many young people associated 
themselves with the Democratic Party where they were welcomed, 
encouraged, and aided in their work. Many of these young people 
have performed outstanding service to the community and hence 
have reflected credit and honor to our party. 

In my ward we organized a Young Democratic Club in February 
1932 and attracted many young persons to our party by providing 
intelligent political instruction and entertainment. We were en- 
couraged and received assistance from the ward organization. And 
what was the result? These young people became interested in 
politics, became interested in our party, joined the ward organiza- 
tion, and began working for our party with all the pep and en- 
thusiasm of practical youth. As chairman of the ward organiza- 
tion I often look over the list of its officers, precinct captains, and 
workers and see the splendid young men and women brought to 
our ranks through that Young Democratic Club. Our party, our 
community, our organization has been enriched by their work; our 
ward leaders have gained by their efforts. The policy of support- 
ing the Young Democratic Clubs must be pursued by our party 
organizations—National, State, and local. 

Every young person will follow some leader. Hence, our party 
leaders must be very careful that they not follow leaders who 
would sovietize or nazi-ize our Government! If our party leaders 
wish to remain in power, if they wish to see the principles of our 
party promulgated and handed down, it is necessary that they 
continue to recognize, instruct, and encourage youth. 

Young people are interested in governmental affairs. Young 
people are interested in the policies of government. Young people 
have a larger stake in the welfare of our country than any other 
group because their future is at stake and the policies which 
are shaped now will affect them, and the long-term obligations 
now being incurred must be met by them. Therefore, youth must 
be consulted, heard, instructed, and encouraged. 

We are the official youth organization of the Democratic Party. 
We, tne Young Democratic Club of Missouri, do not demand 
patronage. We were organized “to foster and perpetuate the 
ideals and principles of the Democratic Party and to provide for 
our people through its administration the highest degree of jus- 
tice and social welfare.” We call upon the leaders of our party for 
renewed recognition, assistance, and encouragement. We offer our 
organization and services to our party to deliver the message of 
Democracy to youth and to train and educate youth in the 
science of democratic government. Our party leaders have not 
failed us in the past; they must not fail us in the future. 

It is the work of our party to see that the prescnt state of 
man be not worse than the former, and this can be done by the 
united effort of our party leaders in applying the principles of 
our party to present-day problems. It is the work of our party 
to see that the future be better than the present, and here is a 
youth organization that is the answer! 

We pray that our officers who are appointed to guard our politi- 
cal welfare may be enabled, with God’s help, to discharge the 
duties of their respective stations with honesty and ability, so that 
they may carry out the purpose of our Government, encourage 
and teach youth in the ways of true democracy, so that the 
social welfare be secured and future generations be spared the 
advance of the mortal enemies of democracy. 





Mr. Congressman, It Is Up to You 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE IDAHO COUNTY FREE PRESS 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, it has been my con- 
tention all along that the two main problems confronting 
the people of this country and which the Congress must 
solve by the enactment of constructive legislation as the 
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means of restoring naticnal prosperity are, first, to devise 
and put into operation an adequate monetary system free 
of a continuing interest charge, and second, the enactment 
and enforcement of the necessary laws to curb monopolies 
and eliminate unfair competition and unfair trade practices 
which will operate to give free play to the law of supply and 
demand and reestablish the parity between the prices of the 
basic industries—farming, mining, lumbering—and the price 
of the products of the manufacturing industry which must 
be atiained before there can be any permanent prosperity 
in this country. 

In reviewing the record of the Congress in passing reme- 
dial legislation and the many expedients that have been 
applied in enacting laws to assist business and industry, it 
is apparent that we have failed to solve the main issue. 
This situation is outlined in a recent editorial appearing in 
the Idaho County Free Press as follows: 


[From the Idaho County Free Press] 
MR. CONGRESSMAN, IT IS UP TO YOU 


The theory of pump priming is the same as that when the old 
valves in the pump begin to wear out, one can keep it going for 
a time by pouring water down the pump, and by working the 
handle rapidly the water will be raised and will flow freely as long 
as the up and down motion keeps up. 

The bad part is, that the darned old pump needs a new priming 
every time you want a new supply of water. It seems to a natural 
born dumb moron, like myself, that the old pump needs new 
valves. 

We have primed the pump now for 6 years. Once, in 1937 
it looked as if it might succeed, but alas, it was only that the old 
worn-out leather valves had swelled, and gave a fine flow for a 
time. Then the thing refused to work again, and like the man 
spoken of in the Bible the last condition was worse than the first. 
You 535 wise men in Congress you have dilly-dallied long enough. 
You have got to roll up your sleeves, spit on your hands, and 
come down to earth, and solve this problem of 10,000,000 to 
12,000,000 cut of work, or prepare for the worst storm that ever 
hit this grand old U. S. A., and there are millions upon millions 
of we common folks that don’t mean maybe. 

No doubt it is going to hurt. All major operations hurt. And 
there is no sleep-producing drug that will help. You and I and 
everyone must just “grin and bear it.” 

Borrowing will soon end, or end in disaster. Pump priming 
has gone the limit. Mr. Congressman: Mr. WuHIrTz, Mr. BoraHu, Mr. 
CLarRK, Mr. DworsHak, from Idaho, just what are you going to 
do? 

You cannot plead that it is not your “baby”; it is, and getting 
wetter and hungrier every minute. 

We are all in the same boat. The twin storms of war and infla- 
tion are just off the weather bow. 

You had better forget petty politics—you Democrats, you Re- 
publicans, and you what nots—and gather ‘round the table, and do 
something before it is everlastingly too late. And again I don’t 
mean maybe. 

Pop. 


Georgia Press Institute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER F. GEORGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 1 (legislative day of Monday, February 27), 
1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK, OF MISSOURI, 
FEBRUARY 22, 1939 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an able address 
delivered by the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. CiarK] 
to the Georgia Press Institute, at the University of Georgia, 
on the 22d of February. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

It is both an honor and a pleasure for me to have the oppor- 
tunity of being here this evening to participate in such an occasion. 
It would be a memorable privilege as a graduate of my own State 


university to address on any occasion an audience at the first 
chartered of all our State universities in the great Empire State 
oO 





f the South. It is an especial pleasure for me to be in the State 
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so ably represented by my colleagues and friends—your senior Sen- 
ator, whose spotless character and towering learning and ability 
would have insured him a place in the front rank of the states- 
manship of any age of this Republic, WALTER F. GrorcE; and your 
brilliant, dynamic, and useful junior Senator “Dick” Russe... 
That it should be on the birthday of the greatest of all southerners, 
as well as the greatest of all Americans, is added honor. That it 
should coincide with the beginning of the meeting of the Georgia 
Press Institute makes it only a more significant occasion. Let me 
say that while Georgia may have the oldest charter of all State 
universities, Missouri has the oldest department of journalism in 
the Nation. 

I have frequently boasted that in a certain sense the school of 
journalism of the University of Missouri and I are twins—at least 
to the extent that we entered upon our careers and activities in 
that great institution on the same day—it as a department and I 
as afreshman. Parenthetically, I may add that I will cast my vote 
in the current raging debate as to the integrity of the American 
press on the first day of the school year in 1941, when my oldest 
boy, the namesake of my father, will by his own wish enter the 
Missouri School of Journalism with intent to make the pursuit of 
that high profession his life career. I could not better express 
my high estimate of the American system of public schcols, topped 
by our great State universities, as well as my opinion of the high 
aims and great usefulness of the profession of journalism than by 
the statement of that fact. 

I feel at home in addressing a southern audience at a great 
southern institution on the anniversary of the birth of that great 
southern patriot whose memory will always be hallowed as the 
greatest of our countrymen. Any American from any portion of 
our far-spread Republic should feel at home in the South, when he 
considers the tremendous contribution of the South to the achieve- 
ment and preservation of our liberties and of the institutions passed 
on by the fathers which have been the blessing of our country. As 
a native of the great border State of Missouri, where South meets 
North and East meets West, I gratefully acknowledge the debt of my 
own State and of the Nation to the South for its great contributions 
to our American civilization. 

I cannot agree with the views expressed by some—no matter how 
highly they may be placed—that the South is the “Peck’s Bad Boy” 
of the Nation, or that its people are, or have ever been, unwilling to 
participate and cooperate to the fullest extent in any proper measure 
for the national welfare. 

When I was a boy, growing up in a little Missouri town, I knew 
by heart, as nearly every boy did who engaged in the declamation 
contests of those days, the magnificent address of that great Georgia 
editor and publicist, Henry W. Grady, entitled ‘“‘The New South.” 
The opening remarks, quoting the immortal words of the great Ben 
Hill, still ring in my ears: “There was a South cf slavery and seces- 
sion—that South is dead. There is a South of union and freedom— 
that South, thank God, is living, breathing, growing every hour.” 

Those words of the great Ben Hill, as amplified with the noble 
eloquence of Grady, were true. The South has proved its devotion 
to the Union in war and peace. It preserved its integrity and the 
integrity of the American form of government under the guns of a 
hostile soldiery in perhaps the darkest chapter of our national his- 
tory. In the face of a consistent policy of discrimination against 
it in economic matters—tariffs, freight rates, even in the present- 
time relief contributions—it has developed and progressed. As the 
section containing by far the largest percentage of native-born 
Americans, it is and has always been a bulwark in support of the 
Constitution and our liberties. 

Today each branch of our National Congress met to pay tribute 
to the memory of the Father of his Country by solemnly listening 
to the immortal words of his Farewell Address. This is well. 

The greatness of Washington has only increased with the passage 
of time since his death. He was loved and revered and trusted by 
the American people during his lifetime as no other American has 
ever been, and doubtless none ever will be, although during his 
Presidency even he was not spared the barbs of factional hate 
which wounded him deeply and which were as foul as they were 
unjustified. But alive or dead he has held, and will always hold, 
an incomparable position in the hearts of Americans. No king or 
dictator has ever held the position in the esteem and veneration 
of the whole world which his great talents and towering character 
left as a heritage to his fellow countrymen. 

As the great English poet Lord Byron so eloquently expressed it: 


“Where may the wearied eye repose, 
When gazing on the great; 
Where neither guilty glory glows, 
Nor despicable state? 
Yes—one—the first—the last—the best— 
The Cincinnatus of the West, 
Whom envy dared not hate, 
Bequeath’d the name of Washington, 
To make men blush there was but one!” 


Of all of his contemporaries, probably only the great philosopher 
and patriot, wise old Ben Franklin, truly appreciated what a tower- 
ing figure Washington would be in the history of the whole world. 
For he wrote from Paris in 1780: 

“Here you would know and enjoy what posterity will say of Wash- 
ington. For a thousand leagues have nearly the same effect with 
a thousand years.” 

Washington’s public service was great as the leading citizen and 
soldier of Virginia long before the Revolution. It was incomparable 
as the dauntless Commander in Chief of our ragged and starving 
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Continentals during the struggle for freedom. His services as 
the first President during the trying formative years of the Repub- 
lic cannot be overestimated. But, to my mind, perhaps our 
greatest debt of gratitude to the great Virginian is for his abso- 
lutely invaluable services as President of the convention which 
framed our Constitution. 

If Washington had never lived, some other gallant soldier would 
have commanded the patriot forces in the inevitable struggle 
for independence. Once the Constitution was adopted some other 
statesman could doubtless have made an excellent President of 
the Republic. But, except for the towering prestige and great 
influence of General Washington that majestic instrument, that 
bulwark of our liberties, the Constitution of the United States, 
could never have been formulated, and, if formulated, could 
never have been adopted. Indeed, it seems clear that but for 
the certainty that Washington would be the first President under 
the Constitution it could not have been ratified in any event. 

That Constitution is the mighty fortress of our liberties and 
of our institutions of government. Today and tomorrow and as 
long as our Government endures, we owe a duty to constantly 
assert and reassert and maintain and make effective our devotion 
to those eternal principles of constitutional liberty upon which 
this Government was founded and upon which it has endured. 

That “eternal vigilance is the price of liberty” is so axiomatically 
true that it has become trite and has unhappily been for whole 
periods of our history ignored rather than observed. But a right 
once compromised is likely to be invaded and a right once success- 
fully invaded is in danger of being permanently lost. The people 
must be constantly alert to see that the rights guaranteed to 
every individual under the Constitution must be defended at the 
very threshold of invasion, not particularly for the benefit of 
that individual alone but for the vital protection of the whole 

le. 
re. if the constitutional rights of one individual may be vio- 
lated in one particular, the right of another individual may be 
violated in another particular and both rights may soon be lost 
to the whole people. If the rights of a political minority can be 
subverted, the rights of a religious minority may be destroyed. 
If the guarantee of freedom of the press could be wiped out, the 
guarantee of freedom of speech and freedom of religion and of 
freedom from unlawful arrest soon follow into oblivion. Our 
protection for all our rights and all the blessings which we enjoy 
lies in that immortal document, the Constitution of the United 
States, 

The Bill of Rights is the citadel of the rights and liberties which 
we enjoy under the Constitution. Although not a part of the 
original draft of the great instrument but agreed upon during the 
process of ratification, it is today the very heart of the Constitu- 
tion itself. It frequently seems to me that we in the United States 
are so accustomed to the fact that the Bill of Rights is in the 
Constitution that we are likely to pay too little attention to the 
pregnant lessons to be learned from the long and bitter struggles 
on the part of our forefathers by which those liberties were 
attained, and likewise altogether too little attention to the re- 
peated attempts which have been made from time to time through- 
out our history to subvert them. 

I am glad that in discussing some of the fundamental liberties 
in our Bill of Rights I am privileged to address members of the 
Georgia Press Institute. This body represents one of the greatest 
and most influential sections of that great profession whose free- 
dom in the reporting of facts and in the expression of decent opin- 
ion is guaranteed by the first article of our Bill of Rights and 
which by reason of that guarantee has imposed upon it a moral if 
not a legal duty to exercise its great power fearlessly, efficiently, 
and fairly. 

As our ‘senatethers visioned a free press as one of the bulwarks of 
our liberties, so it follows that to properly perform its functions it 
must likewise be an honest press, a vigilant press, a courageous 
press, and an impartial press in its presentation of facts. 

Insofar as the press has failed in the past or may fail in the 
future in fulfilling these obligations, it is to be criticized and 
stringently condemned. But the experience of the world and con- 
temporary history in other lands teach us that no fault which has 
ever even been charged against the press—neither prejudice nor 
inefficiency, neither cowardice nor greed for money, neither vin- 
dictiveness nor blatancy, not ignorance, not even corruption—can 
possibly be so dangerous to the liberties and well-being of any land 
as the suppression of the freedom of the press. Nothing can be 
more dangerous to the liberties of any people than to have the 
press controlled by government, forced to be subservient to officials, 
appointed perhaps by dictators, as to what facts they may not be 
permitted to bring to the knowledge of the people, what fables or 
distortions of fact they must foist upon the public, what opinions 
they may express, to what vile propaganda they must give utter- 
ance, and what proper expressions of opinion and warning on ques- 
tions of public import they must suppress, 

In every land where dictatorship has reared its ugly head the 
suppression of the freedom of the press has invariably been one of 
the most deadly weapons in the destruction of the liberties of the 
people. The right of free speech has never long survived the right 
of free expression by the press, and personal liberty or personal 
rights as to property or life have not long existed after the subjuga- 
tion of either of the twin rights of freedom of speech and of the 
press. 

It should never be forgotten that while our constitutional guar- 
anty of freedom of the press incidentally inures to the benefit of 
the press, that is not its primary purpose. The framers of our 
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Bill of Rights were not concerned with granting a special privilege 
to one class of citizens. They were asserting and guaranteeing to 
the whole people a right to an adequate medium of expression and 
information absolutely uncontrolled. It is in the light of this 
public interest that the constitutional provision was framed and 
it was in the light of that primary purpose that the Supreme Court 
of the United States has in several cases recently construed it. 

In view of some of the recent decisions of that high tribunal 
involving some of the most precious of the rights guaranteed by 
the Constitution and in view of the various proposals for altering 
the Constitution either by amendment or by change in judicial 
construction brought about by radical and violent changes in the 
membership of the Court with regard to particular issues and liti- 
gation, it seems not amiss to discuss some of the more fundamen- 
tal rights which have been protected by the Constitution as con- 
strued by our courts. 

It is an interesting fact in connection with the history of our 
institutions, but one frequently overlooked, that the theory of 
the right of freedom of the press is far older than the right of 
freedom of speech except as the two were joined together. It was 
the demand that the public might be informed and might be 
served by an uncontrolled and unlicensed press to supply not only 
facts but theories which was the forerunner and genesis of the 
contention that even the humblest citizen should be permitted to 
express his free and untrammeled opinion. 

Nearly 300 years ago, upon the eve of the Protestant revolu- 
tion in England, John Milton, in his noble Areopagitica—a Plea 
for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printers, sounded the battle cry 
against what had been one of the chief weapons of absolutism, 
the denial of freedom of expression, which at that time meant 
the suppression and punishment of political pamphleteers, among 
whom Milton himself was the greatest. His majestic words in de- 
scribing the England of free expression which his sightless eyes 
visioned still rings in our ears: “Methinks I see in my mind’s eye 
a noble and puissant nation rousing herself like a strong man after 
sleep and shaking her invincible locks; methinks I see her as an 
eagle mewing her mighty youth and kindling her undazzled eyes 
at the full midday beam; purging and unsealing her long-abused 
sight at the fountain of heavenly radiance; while the whole noise 
of timorous and flocking birds, with those also that love the 
twilight, flutter about amazed at what she means, and in their 
envious gabble would prognosticate a year of sects and schisms.” 
And then with an eloquence seldom equaled in our tongue Milton 
exhorted the “Lords and commons of England” to “consider what 
nation it is whereof ye are and whereof ye are the governors; a 
nation not slow and dull, but of a quick, ingenious, and piercing 
spirit; acute to invent, subtle and sinewy to discourse, not beneath 
the reach of any point that human capacity can soar to.” And 
then he reached the splendid climax: “Give me the liberty to 
know, to utter, and to argue freely according to conscience above 
all liberties.” 

These are the old words of an old man who lived and died long 
before the “horse and buggy” days of our Nation; but upon the 
wisdom, the courage, and the sacrifice of such as he many of our 
most vital rights and liberties were founded. 

So potent were the arguments of Milton and his followers 
in the long, bitter struggle which followed for generations that 
when the time came to frame the American Bill of Rights, the 
first 10 amendments to the Constitution, without the assurance 
of which the Constitution itself could not have been adopted, 
the guaranty of the freedom of the press was included in the very 
first amendment. 

James Madison introduced into the first Congress of the United 
States the first 10 amendments to the Constitution which we 
now know and cherish as the Bill of Rights. Only eight of the 
original States had bills of rights in their constitutions before 
adoption of the Federal Constitution. Some of his provisions 
Madison took from these constitutions. Some he borrowed from 
other sources. Some were absolute innovations. It is significant 
that the bill of rights of each of the States then possessing one 
contained at least four safeguards of popular liberty, the fruit 
of long experience—freedom of the press, freedom of religion, 
trial by jury, and a guaranty against being deprived of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law. 

It is significant that the separate guaranty of the right of 
freedom of speech, which we now prize so dearly, was not men- 
tioned in the bill of rights of any State prior to the adoption 
of the Federal Bill of Rights. Before the adoption of the Federal 
Bill of Rights, the provision as to freedom of individual speech 
amounted only to an immunity against being calied to account in 
any other place, that is to say, in a court, for words spoken on the 
floor of the legislature. 

We think of the rights guaranteed in the Bill of Rights to- 
gether, whatever may have been their origin, because they were 
adopted at the same time. And this is proper because so long as 
they stand, they stand together as parts of the Constitution, and 
anything which impairs the force and authority of the Constitu- 
tion as a whole necessarily impairs the effect and the effectiveness 
of each of the provisions of the Bill of Rights. 

I might stand here for hours, if your patience were sufficient for 
you to endure, and tell you wherein from my reading of the history 
of the Nation and from a lifetime during much of which I have 
been close to public affairs of times and instances wherein I think 
sections of the American press have failed to live up to the obliga- 
tions morally imposed upon it by its constitutional sanctions. If 
my opinions as a layman on the subject of newspaper ethics were 
of any value to you, I could readily explain why, as a layman, I 
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believe that certain newspapers have failed to live up to the obliga- 
tions implicit in the guaranty of freedom of expression by exhi- 
bitions of venomous partisanship, of activity in propaganda of 
dubious character, of seeking after profit by sensationalism by the 
exploitation of the most depraved of human actions. On the other 
hand, I could more easily recount a splendid sequence from the 
foundation of the Republic down to the present in which the press 
of the Nation as a whole has well and faithfully performed its func- 
tion of keeping the public advised of developments from which the 
people could draw their own conclusions, of many instances of out- 
standing public service by the newspapers of the country, cf a 
general attitude of vigilance and independence which have con- 
tributed much to the safety and progress of the Nation. 

So we all know that the right of freedom of individual speech 
has been abused during the history of this country by extremists in 
both radicalism and conservatism, who have sought to tear down 
the very institutions which permitted them their license to express 
their opinions, no matter how erroneous they might be. Neverthe- 
less, the right to free speech has in the long run been one of the 
mcs? valuable of the rights guaranteed in the Constitution and has 
stood as the strongest bulwark against the possibility of tyranny. 

Freedom of religion has been abused in our history, but it has 
been a priceless gift to our Nation. The right of trial by jury has 
resulted in freeing many guilty people, but it has been the protector 
of millions of citizens against possible tyrannical aggressions of 
government against the rights of the people, such as we see taking 
place before our eyes in other countries at the present moment. 

Other provisions of the Bill of Rights and other provisions of 
the Constitution have been the subjects of abuse as well as of 
benefit. Any of them are subject to change at the will of the 
people in the manner provided by the Constitution. But certainly 
the question of the desirability of a change in any constitutional 
provision is not such as to justify the undermining of the authority 
of the whole Constitution by the destruction of the independence 
of the judicial branch of the Government thereby completely wip- 
ing out the whole theory of the separation of powers between 
the branches of the Government upon which the Constitution 
rests. 

Let me say that I am not one of those who believe that the 
Constitution should be sacrosanct, as immutable as the laws of 
the Medes and Persians, although I have always believed and still 
believe, as Gladstone said, that it is the greatest document ever 
struck off by any group of men at any one time. The framers of 
the Constitution themselves wisely set up explicitly the means 
whereby the Constitution might be changed in any particular by 
the will of the people. This methcd is cumbersome and difficult 
to be sure—purposely made so by the framers of the instrument— 
but capable as we have recently seen of being employed with 
amazing rapidity and completeness once the people have made up 
their minds. It has also been demonstrated that it is sufficiently 
flexible to enable the people to try an experiment in government 
and if proven unsatisfactory, to speedily repair their error. The 
repeal of the eighteenth amendment was accomplished in less than 
10 months after the submission of the twenty-first amendment. 
With only one exception, none of the latest eight amendments to 
the Constitution required more than 2 years for ratification and 
some of them much less 

Indeed, the Constitution itself was wisely amended, at least 
by general agreement. by the insertion of the Bill of Rights before 
it was even adopted or else it had not been adopted. 

It seems to me that the test of whether changes should be made 
in the Constitution should be determined not by reverence for its 
antiquity but only by the question of whether changes would be in 
the interest of increasing the happiness and well-being of the 
peop!e. Thomas Jefferson said: “The only orthodox object of the 
institution of government is to secure the greatest degree of hap- 
piness possible to the general mass of those associated under it.” 
But in the determination of the question of proposed changes the 
greatest consideration should be given to the question of whether 
or not the prospect of success of the proposed change is sufficient 
to justify us in abandoning a system of government under which 
we have enjoyed a century and a haif of amazing progress and of 
general although by no means universal prosperity 

But as the man whose memory is still revered as “first in the 
hearts of his countrymen” wisely said in taking his long farewell 
of the Nation he had served so faithfully, “if changes are to be 
mace they should be made by the will of the people according to 
the orderly processes provided for amendment.” In his Farewell 
Address, George Washington said: 

“The necessity cf reciprcecal checks in the exercise of political 


power, by dividing and distributing it into different depositories, 
and constituting each the guardian of the public weal against 
invasions of the others, has been evinced by experiments ancient 


and modern, some of them in our own country and under our 
own eyes. To preserve them must be as necessary as to institute 
them. If, in the opinion of the people, the distribution or modifi- 


cation of the constitutional powers be in any particular wrong, let 
it be corrected by an amendment in the way which the Constitu- 
tion designates. But let there be no change by usurpation; for 
though this, in one instance, may be the instrument of gocd, it is 
the customary weapon by which free governments are destroyed. 
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Never was the wisdom of that great man better exemplified than 
in his insistence upon the preservation of the unique system of 
reciprocal che balances whereby each is made the guardian 
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of the Constitution and of the public welfare against invasion by 
the others. 

I wish that every school child in America could be made to com- 
mit to memory the majestic words of that great address. I wish 
that every American citizen could be required to read it again each 
year on this day. The wisdom of his advice to his countrymen has 
only been more completely demonstrated by the passage of the 
years. The necessity for the preservation of the Bill of Rights in 
its full constituticnal vigor, to preserve intact our system of checks 
and balances between the branches of the Federal Government, and 
to maintain the balance between the powers granted by the Con- 
stitution to the Federal Government and the rights reserved to the 
States, is as vital today as on the day that George Washington 
retired from the Presidency. 

I would not on any account wish to be understocd as holding that 
progressive development of our laws in the interest of the welfare 
of the whole people will not be necessary from time to time, even 
if they involve changes in the Constitution. The fathers of the 
republic held this in contemplation. Thomas Jefferson wrote: “We 
have happened to live in an age which has witnessed more changes 
in government than any that has yet taken place.” That great 
statesman, the prophet and champion of liberalism in this country, 
realized and proclaimed that the science of government is a progres- 
sive science and that developments must be made in the interest of 
the welfare of the whole people lest we perish. 

But to advocate change for the sake of change, to tear down the 
foundations upon which our Government was founded, is neither 
liberalism nor democracy. 

One does not have to be a crackpot to be a liberal nor are those 
either reactionaries or Tories who are unwilling to lightly forego the 
blessings of that Constitution upon which our Government was 
founded and under which we have enjoyed so much of progress and 
of prosperity. Radicalism and totalitarianism alike are the natural 
and inevitable enemies and antitheses of liberal, democratic govern- 
ment. 

Changes in the interest of progressive social legislation must be 
made within the framework of our constitutional structure. It is 
not enough that the aims of a President or a Congress or a Gov- 
ernor or a legislature be excellent and their purposes high and 
patriotic. Even these things do not justify us in breaking down 
our constitutional processes. 

Be it not forgotten that a precedent set by a good President or 
a good Governor of high ideals for good public purposes may be 
taken advantage of in some future time by a bad President or a 
mistaken President or one with ulterior motives. If the Court can 
now be increased to nearly double its present membership with 
respect to a particular situation, some future reactionary President 
with a subservient Congress could again pack it for the subjugation 
of our rights. 

But the question is asked, “Do you not trust the Congress?” 
(which, of course includes all future Congresses as well as the 
present). Do you not trust the President (which includes all 
Presidents) ? 

I answer in the words of the immortal Jefferson, the author of 
our Bill of Rights: 

“It would be a dangerous delusion if our confidence in the men 
of our choice should silence our fears for the safety of our rights. 
Confidence is everywhere the parent of despotism. Free govern- 
ment is founded on jealousy, not on confidence. It is jealousy and 
not confidence which prescribes limited constitutions to bind down 
those whom we are obliged to trust with power. Our Constitution 
has accordingly fixed the limits to which, and no further, our con- 
fidence will go. In questions of power, then, let no more be heard 
of confidence in man, but bind him down from mischief by the 
chains of the Constitution.” 

We know both from the history of the world and from observa- 
tion in our own country that extraordinary powers granted to or 
assumed by a good legislature or a good Executive for beneficent 
purposes and beneficently used by him may be seized by a bad 
legislature or a bad Executive and made an engine of tyranny. 

We have frequently heard it said that it was the custom of the 
ancient Roman Republic in times of danger to appoint a dictator 
with absolute power as a measure of safety for the Republic. I 
doubt not that there were times when this system worked well, but 
one fateful day there came a bad dictator who did not turn back 
his extraordinary powers, and the Roman Republic was no more. 

But we need not go back to ancient history for illustraticns of 
the fact that tyranny may be the outgrowth of the breaking down 
of constitutional safeguards even for good purposes. We have seen 
in very recent years striking instances of this sort. 

The machinery by which Hitler achieved his despotic mastery 
of Germany was not devised by him. He had neither the means 
nor the popularity to impose his undisputed will upon the German 
people. The system of government by decree, in contravention of 
the German constitution, was devised to meet a temporary eco- 
nomic crisis by an honorable, upright, patriotic German citizen, 
Hitler’s predecessor, Chancellor Breuning. But when Hitler by 
devious means came into the chancelorship, he proceeded to avail 
himself of all of the breaches made in the system of constitutional 
law by Breuning to establish himself as dictator. It was at the 
time that the German peopie acquiesced in the benevolent extra- 
constitutional methods of Breuning that they unwittingly bowed 
their necks to the chains of Hitler. 

In our own country in the recent past in an American State we 
have witnessed the functioning of what might fairly be classed as 
a test laboratory for dictatorship. We have seen in an American 
commonwealth constitutional changes sponsored by a Governor 
of good intentions and not misused by him seized by a man of 








towering ambition and used by him to destroy every vestige of a 
republican form of government and establish a dictatorship as 
complete as that of Mussolini or Hitler—only to be ended by 
assassination. 

It is not necessary today to discuss the question of whether or 
not the dictatorship of Huey Long was a benevolent despotism. 
Many thousands of citizens of Louisiana believed and still believe 
that it was dictatorship in the interest of the people. Many 
thousands of others believed and still believe that it was a dreadful 
tyranny. The fact which is outstanding is that a constitutional 
change enacted by his predecessor, Governor Parker, in effect 
authorizing the legislature to resolve itself into a constitutional 
convention and adopt constitutional changes without submission 
to the people was the means by which Long achieved his dictator- 
ship. Nor is it to be disputed that his empire did not become 
complete until he had brought the judicial as well as the legislative 
and executive branches of the State under his control. 

Once having achieved this control of the courts, Long proceeded 
to break down every vestige of local self-government in opposition 
to him. Martial law was declared on the slightest provocation. 
Registrations and elections were held under the menacing weapons 
of the military arm of the State. Ballot boxes were forcibly taken 
from the on of the court by the soldiery. Taxation was 
absolutely controlled at the whim of the dictator. Local govern- 
ments, including that of New Orleans, with nearly a third of the 

pulation of the State, were either voted out of office or ravished 
of all authority and left helpless. 

Having taken steps to bring the medical and legal professions 
under his absolute control, Long then proceeded to jam through 
legislation to effectually destroy the freedom of the press guaran- 
teed by the Constitutions of the United States and of the State 
of Louisiana. This incursion against the Constitution and our 
liberties was thwarted by the unanimous decision of “nine old men” 
sitting as the Supreme Court of the United States. 

In that memorable case I had the honor of being counsel for those 
who sought the freedom of the press. I rejoiced in the sweeping 
unanimous decision which vindicated that right. But it is only 
fair to say that I rejoiced no less at the equally logical and equally 
correct opinion of the same Court in setting limitations to the claim 
of newspaper freedom. These decisions, taken together, emphasize 
the proposition which I stated a little while ago—that the consti- 
tutional guaranty is for the benefit of the public and not the 
publishers of newspapers as a class. Where the public interest is 
involved, the constitutional guaranty stands with drawn sword 
across the path of governmental aggression. Where attempt is made 
to use this provision as a shield against the operation of general 
laws as to labor conditions, tax levies, or any other, the Supreme 
Court has wisely declared that the guaranty has no application. 

Our independent judiciary has always been the protection of 
the liberties of the individual and of the minorities. Without the 
protection of the Constitution and the courts many of our most 
precious liberties would have been lost. 

I recall that in my own State, indeed, in my native county, a 
priest, notable throughout that country for kindness and good 
works, was once put in jail for the crime of administering extreme 
unction to a dying parishioner without having taken a political 
test oath required by. a despotic legislature in the dark days of 
reconstruction following the Civil War. He was freed by the “old 
men” then on the Supreme Court of the United States on the 
ground that it was a violation of the Bill of Rights and the reign 
of terror in Missouri was thereby ended. 

James Madison, the father of the Constitution, once wrote: 
“The people who are the authors of this blessing must also be its 
guardians. Their eyes must ever be ready to mark, their voice to 
pronounce and their arms to repel or repair, aggressions on the 
authority of their Constitution.” 

The American people have ever been devoted to their Consti- 
tution. They know full well that wise men conceived it, that 
strong men have administered it, that brave men have fought for 
it, that heroes have died for it. It is my hope and my fervent 
prayer that it will be long, long indeed before the people consent 
to break down the bridge upon which we have crossed the chasm 
by changing the fundamental spirit in which the Constitution 
was conceived and the principles upon which it was founded. 

So can we best pay tribute to the memory of the great Wash- 
ington and his associates in achieving our liberties and setting up 
this Republic. 


The Situation in Spain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 1 (legislative day of Monday, February 27), 
1939 


LETTER FROM RICHARD W. HOGUE, OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter written to me by Richard 
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W. Hogue, director of the Independent Legislative Bureau, 
of Washington, D. C., relating to the situation in Spain. 


There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


INDEPENDENT LEGISLATIVE BUREAU, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: As you know, through the years in which it has 
been my privilege to know you I have never sought a personal 
favor at your hands. Nor can I recall having done so at the hands 
of any one of the Members of the Senate with whom I have been 
more or less closely associated. 

My sole reason for saying this is to make it clear that the re- 
quest I now have to make is not in my own behalf but solely for 
the purpose of clarifying an issue of vital interest to the public 
and of great importance as a matter of historic record. I wish 
merely to express the hope that it will be entirely agreeable to 
you to place certain important facts in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

In its issue of Sunday, February 26, the New York Times pic- 
tured the tragic fate of hungry, panic-stricken men, women, and 
children in “one of the greatest mass migrations in modern his- 
tory.” “In a single day,” reports the Times, “more than 100,000 
fugitives streamed across the French border,” driven by fear of a 
pursuing army comprised chiefly of invading Nazi, Fascist, and 
Moorish forces. 

This scene is the culmination of a long and tragic story of 
relentless aggression by foreign powers against a heroic people 
loyal to their government. During this long period that govern- 
ment was friendly to and recognized by our own Government. 
Its scholarly ambassador still remains as its duly recognized official 
representative in Washington. Yet the incredible truth is that 
our Government, while outwardly friendly to the Republic of 
Spain, has been in effect an ally of foreign invaders directed by 
the outstanding dictator enemies of democracy of the world today. 

The administration, the State Department, and many Members 
of Congress have been subjected to a deluge of propaganda against 
the Republic of Spain. It is now too late to save that republic. 
It will soon be too lats to prevent the record of Congress from 
being closed without even a brief reference to certain indisputable 
facts. Some of these facts are: (1) The American people have 
expressed themselves in no uncertain terms through the Gallup 
poll, published on December 30 last. That poll showed the fol- 
lowing division of opinion: For the Loyalist Government, 76 per- 
cent; for the Franco insurrectionists, 24 percent. (2) The rela- 
tion between our Government and that of loyalist Spain has been 
one of unbroken mutual recognition and friendliness. (8) Neither 
the President nor any member of his official Cabinet has expressed 
any condemnation or criticism of the loyalist Spanish Government. 
Quite the contrary is true. (4) The embargo against the friendly 
Government of Spain was imposed for a definite purpose—namely, 
as part of a general nonintervention policy designed to prevent 
the struggle in Spain from extending beyond a civil war. (5) 
This nonintervention policy was violated, and the object of the 
embargo was frustrated by Germany and Italy, whose large-scale 
aggression brought about the overthrow of the loyalist Government 
of Spain. (6) Scholars, clergymen, editors, lawyers, public officials, 
and others have openly condemned those who fostered this aggres- 
sion and applauded its outcome and those who misrepresented and 
denounced the distinguished Spanish Ambassador to this country. 

As a matter of simple Justice and clear truth, these indisputable 
facts should form a part of the record of Congress before that 
record is closed. So far there has been no recognition of them 
either on the floor of the Senate or in the pages of the Concres- 
SIONAL REcorD. That there should be such recognition is the con- 
viction of some of your colleagues, as well as of a vast number of 
distinguished citizens and a large body of public opinion. I have 
reason to believe that this conviction is held by a majority of your 
colleagues in the Senate. 

Frankly, dear Senator, I believe that you would be honoring your- 
self, as well as rendering a public service, by placing these facts in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD at this time. 

With best wishes. 

Very sincerely yours, 





Ricwarp W. Hocve. 





Government Cotton for the Needy—Home Gardens 
for Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1939 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, various sug- 
gestions have been made as to the disposition of the 11,000,- 
000 bales of cotton which the Government is holding as a 
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result of loans made to farmers. I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the Members of the House to H. R. 4399, a bill re- 
cently introduced by me to use 1,600,000 bales of this Gov- 
ernment cotton for distribution to needy persons, of articles 
manufactured from such cotton. My bill is a companion 
bill to one introduced by Senator Tom Conna.tiy in the 
Senate. 

The substantive portion of the bill is as follows: 


That the Commodity Credit Corporation is hereby authorized and 
directed to acquire title to 1,600,000 bales of cotton from the 1934 
crop or subsequent crops remaining as security for loans mrade or 
arranged for by the Corporation, and after discharging all obliga- 
tions with respect to such cotton to transfer title to such cotton 
to the Works Progress Administration. 

Sec. 2. The cotton transferred to the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration pursuant to this act shall be used for the manufacture by 
such Administration of mattresses and other articles which shall 
be distributed to families on relief and to other needy persons, 
without cost to them, through the Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation or such other agency as the Works Progress Adminis- 
trator may designate. 

Sec. 3. The Works Progress Administrator is authorized to make 
such rules and regulations as may be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this act. 

Sec. 4. The Works Progress Administration is also authorized to 
deliver, under such rules and regulations as it may prescribe, a 
portion of such cotton to be used by home demonstration clubs, or 
other similar women’s clubs, for the purpose of making mattresses 
and other similar articles of home use, for free distribution to 
those families not on relief, but whose income is so low that they 
have been unable to buy, and who are in need of mattresses and 
similar articles, and the Works Progress Administration may, in 
such cases, require the furnishing of ticking and labor by such 
persons in converting the cotton into mattresses and similar 
articles where needed. 


Those who are familiar with conditions existing among 
many of the poor families realize the need and necessity of 
this assistance. In the rural areas of the South, where cot- 
ton is the principal crop, in many of the homes of the poor, 
families are in dire need of mattresses, sheets, and other 
household articles made of cotton. 

Since the introduction cf this bill I had a letter from a 
social worker in my district, whose work carries her into the 
homes of the poor, and who is thoroughly familiar with con- 
ditions, and I quote from her letter as follows: 

The condition cf homes and supplies is a vital one. The very 
meager incomes of families which have had low wages; decreasing 
farm incomes; the uncertainty of getting work, and those many 
contributing causes which affect their existence have brought about 
conditions which are hard to picture. 

Even the regularity of W. P. A. wages is not equal to paying rent, 
buying school shoes and supplies, food, medicine, and incidentals, 
to say nothing of household supplies. They have not had the money 
to get items such as mattresses, sheets, pillowcases, and towels. 
The kitchens are also bare of needed items. These conditions have 
entered homes not accustomed to life without essentials. No local 
money or that from other sources has been available to assist fami- 
lies in securing these necessities; and the possibility of getting 
household supplies is one that offers some encouragement, as it is 
one of the most immediate needs around us. 

In our small local way we have begged supplies and hold them 
as loans, where they are sent into homes in cases of illness, but 
when the emergency is over it is necessary to take them out in 
order to be ready for the next call. There are times when every 
item is out. 

My feelings on the subject are so deep that I could not refrain 
from an expression and entertain hope that such a measure for the 
use of cotton would become possible. 


Section 4 of the bill is for the purpose of providing aid to 
those families who are on the border line of low income, but 
not on relief, but who need mattresses and sheets, and so 
forth. There are many families of five whose total annual 
income does not exceed $500, and many far less than that 
amount. 

t is thought that distribution under section 4 for those 
not on relief might be made by home-demonstration clubs 
or other women’s clubs who have women trained to make 
mattresses, and they could be supplied as many bales of 
cotton as they would furnish tick for. Tick costs from 
about $1 to $2 per mattress. It is estimated that 1 bale 
of cotton will make about 10 mattresses. 

Another social worker in my district, interested in aiding 
the poor, has made this suggestion: 


All States have organization machinery to get these mattresses 
made—home-demonstration agents are trained to teach women 
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to make mattresses—in practically every county in Texas there 
are from 5 to 10 rural women trained well enough to teach 
others. The councils of home-demonstration clubs are equipped 
with committees who are known as expansion committees, whose 
duty it is to extend information learned through home-demonstra- 
tion clubs to all other people that they can reach. These commit- 
tees are capable of passing on those entitled to receive the cotton, 
just as the county committeemen are capable of passing on those 
farmers and farms eligible for benefit payments. This is leader- 
ship that has been developed over a long period of years, and is 
available. They would give service on the same basis that A. A. A, 
committeemen do or probably volunteer service—if this is more 
of an emergency—or for a small per diem if it is promised to be 
prolonged. That is a detail that can be worked out later. 


It is believed that the home-demonstration service of each 
State would readily cooperate just as they did in a somewhat 
similar way in the Federal meat-canning project. 

Last year I talked to a doctor in my district who practices 
in the country, and many of whose patients are of the poorer 
class, and he told me that it was pathetic in many of the 
homes where he visited professionally, and that many times 
where there was illness, the homes were without mattresses, 
sheets, pillowcases, and towels, and in many homes they 
were using old flour sacks for these purposes. 

It does seem a travesty on justice that in the South where 
cotton is grown in such large quantities, that in the homes 
of those who produce cotton, these necessities are not 
available. 

The need for this legislation is recognized by all who are 
familiar with conditions in the South, and under leave ob- 
tained to do so, I submit herewith a resolution passed at 
College Station, Tex., in my district, last October, upon this 
subject, as follows: 

Whereas the citizens of Texas have been aroused to the situa- 
tion confronting not only this State but all of the Southern 
States, which is hindering the development of the people and 
retarding progress in agriculture and industry; and 

Whereas since the recent visit of Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry A. Wallace to Texas, and at which time he called atten- 
tion and asked for united aid in handling 7,000,000 bales of cot- 
ton now held in the United States, and which was a surplus over 
and above the amount used before the 1938 crop went on the 
market and which equals or enlarges the production of the past 
year: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Board of Directors of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in session at College Station, Tezx., October 13, 
1938: That we lend every effort to the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., to assist in this immediate piece of work and 
ask that the surplus not be thrown on the market, but that it 
be manufactured into household articles, such as mattresses, com- 
forts, bed linens, towels, work clothing, and other articles for the 
use of those now dependent upon Government agencies for their 
existence, either by work at very small wages or dependent upon 
direct grants. 

Further, we commend Secretary Wallace for his plan for the 
appointment of a committee to work out plans for the use of this 
surplus cotton. 

Mrs. Jup COLLIER, 
Mrs. MINNIE FISHER CUNNINGHAM, 
Mrs. J. L. Brock, 

Committee, 


This bill will serve a twofold purpose: First, by disposing 
of a portion of the surplus cotton which the Government 
holds; and, second, to afford substantial and needed relief 
to the worthy poor. And I trust that the Committee on 
Agriculture, to which this bill was referred, will act favor- 
ably thereon and I hope that the membership of this House 
will aid in passing this bill, which I believe to be meritorious 
and just. 

HOME GARDENS FOR FARMERS 

Closely related in point of need to this relief bill is the 
necessity that the agricultural conservation program may 
provide for home gardens among the farmers. As I under- 
stand, under existing law the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration may make provision therefor by regulation, and 
no legislation is needed for this purpose. 

Provisions for a home garden for providing food for the 
farm family should be included in the agricultural conserva- 
tion program of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 
In support of this contention I submit the following facts: 

1. In 1934 the A. A. A. released a table showing that 53,000,000 


more acres would have been put in food and feed if all the people 
had a liberal diet. The Bureau of Home Economics, in 1936, stated 
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it would take one-sixth more eggs, one-third more milk, one-fifth 
more fruits, and one-fifth more vegetables. 

2. According to the 1935 census there are 624,146 farms in the 
southern region without gardens. 

3. According to nutrition standards, 715 pounds of vegetables per 
person per year are needed for good nutrition. 

4. According to the standard, 7,700,000,000 pounds of vegetables 
are needed per year by the farm population of the southern region 
for nutrition that will protect and promote health. At the rate of 
5 cents per pound, home gardens of the South need to produce 
vegetables to the amount of $385,000,000. This amount of money 
would release the pressure on other cash crops. 

5. This family table is a market that pays retail prices and offers 
no competition. 

6. There is 17 percent more illness in families having an income 
of $1,000 and less per year, and considering this fact, the low in- 
come of the South and the relation of the home garden to good 
health, it is vitally important that every measure be taken that will 
encourage the production of home gardens. 

7. The problem of food production is of equal concern to all the 
Nation if we are to have a people physically and mentally fit. 


lllustrative of this need for home gardens on farms, the 
following statistics are presented: 
Southern region 





rv, Number of | Number of 
State pelt farms report-| farms with- 
ing gardens | out gardens 
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Qe hh sacabecesdbes cadnantndbbedcdabocti 215, 317 
[ROR ia iittings come cnn cceutneeanee 37, 554 
Ce eer cknriinneecAoahcmmennielsineia 51, 432 
BER ins teb sinc cestidewtidecee chee 49, 243 
Si iad cceee eckir i cnoenne 36, 125 
ahi eoiareteierecbnininaie i 32, 428 
RAMIRIIIU sadabedcccuitincctlcacncckctnke 68, 787 

ah Baa kT hl inl nae 2, 211, 624 1, 587, 478 624, 146 





I request the cooperation of all members from agricultural 
districts in urging the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture to make proper regu- 
lations to encourage the planting of home gardens by the 
farmers who cooperate with the Government’s program. 


T. V. A. and the Gilbertsville Dam 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CHARLES H. LEAVY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1939 


Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, a little over a year ago a three- 
judge Federal court, in a comprehensive decision, established 
the constitutionality of the T. V. A. Released from litigation 
the T. V. A. proceeded at once to acquire a market for the 
surplus power which can be generated at these great water- 
control projects. 

There are now four dams in operation with a power capac- 
ity of 420,000 kilowatts. Late this year the dam at Gunters- 
ville, Ala., will be ready to generate power, and next year 
Chickamauga Dam near Chattanooga will be completed. 
These will be followed by Hiwassee, where construction is well 
along, and later by Gilbertsville, Watts bar, then Coulter 
Shoals, making a total of 10 dams which will provide a navi- 
gable channel from the mouth of the river at Paducah for 650 
miles to the city of Knoxville and in addition will provide 
substantial flood-control benefits in the Tennessee Valley and 
in the lower Mississippi Valley. 

This 10-dam system, according to tentative plans, will have 
an installed power capacity of about 1,400,000 kilowatts and 
will be capable of producing over 4,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
of primary energy annually as well as at least an equal 
amount of secondary power. 

The present revenues of the Authority coming from over 
70 municipal and cooperative customers and several large 
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; that if the diets of city people were raised to a first-class level 


industries and public utilities approximate $6,500,000 a year. 
With the completion of the 10-dam system it is estimated 
that the annual revenues will exceed $20,250,000, leaving a 
margin of over $16,000,000 after deducting the operating ex- 
penses assignable to power. 

Most of this power is being sold for the direct benefit of the 
public at rates which cover all costs, but which at the same 
time permit reductions of from 25 percent to 50 percent as 
compared with the rates formally charged in the same area 
by the private utility companies. 

With a market already developed, the additional dams to 
be completed over a period of years will provide a capacity 
which is essential to supply the power requirements of the 
area. As pointed out in the testimony before the Appro- 
priations Committee, there is no longer any problem of dis- 
posing of the power, but rather the problem of providing 
capacity to meet the growth, and the demand for power must 
be faced. The construction of Watts bar is essential to open 
the Tennessee River for navigation and to provide power to 
meet the requirements of the market. 

The entire power capacity of the 10-dam system is only 
485,000 continuous kilowatts, which represents about 800,000 
kilowatts under the usual conditions of use. The best esti- 
mates available on the part of both utilities and public au- 
thorities indicate that this capacity will be far from sufficient 
to supply alone the increasing demands for power. In fact, 
at least an equal amount will have to be installed by private 
public utilities or public agencies, in addition to the T. V. A. 
capacity, if the expected power requirements are to be pro- 
vided for. 

It has been charged that Gilbertsville Dam will provide a 
tremendous pool of power that will jeopardize utility com- 
panies in a widespread area, including St. Louis, Louisviile, 
Ky., and much of Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. This is far 
from the fact. The power available at Gilbertsville is a minor 
consideration, and everyone knows that Gilbertsville Dam 
would never be constructed if power were a primary consid- 
eration. That dam is essential to navigation and flood con- 
trol. As for power, the ultimate capacity may reach 150,000 
kilowatts, with less than 100,000 kilowatts of primary power. 
This is not sufficient power for the city of Louisville, Ky., 
alone, to say nothing of the widespread areas which have been 
mentioned. Furthermore, the power capacity at Gilberts- 
ville Dam will be subject to serious reduction at times of flood, 
making it necessary to provide capacity at other dams to 
carry the Gilbertsville load during flood periods. 

There can be no question that the market has been obtained 
for the T. V. A. power; that the rates being charged will 
cover all cost; that the power operations have caused no 
unreasonable losses to legitimate investors; and that, above 
all, power operations from this 10-dam system will save the 
public on the order of $40,000,000 a year in reduced power 
rates in the Tennessee Valley area alone. This is without 
including the millions of dollars of rate reductions effected 
throughout the country as the indirect results of the T. V. A. 
power program. 


Wars Are Not Won by Armies 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1939 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, since superior resources are 
the determining factor in a war, as is generally admitted by 
competent students, the leading democracies, that is, the 
United States, Great Britain, and France should emerge vic- 
torious in a conflict with the principal nondemocratic pow- 
ers, that is, Germany, Italy, and Japan, as and when such 
conflict comes. 
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Wars are admittedly no longer won by vast armies. The 
so-called “have nations,” that is, those who have ready ac- 
cess to, or are in control of natural resources, are more 
likely to succeed than nations classified as the “have nots.” 
Since there is so much talk about war between these two 
groups, which may also be termed democracies and non- 
democracies (or dictatorships), an examination of their nat- 
ural resources should be of interest. (Statistics are based 
on Foreign Commerce Yearbook and the Federal Reserve 
Builetin. See accompanying table.) 

Cotton, wool, oil, copper, and wheat, the sinews of war, 
are virtually all in the hands of the democratic nations. 
The nondemocratic forces produce very little wheat and cop- 
per and virtually no oil, wool, or cotton. Of agricultural 
products, rye, potatoes, sugar beets, and rice are practically 
the only ones which they possess in fair volume, but hardly 
enough for a protracted war. They produce little cats and 
barley—less than 11 percent of the world’s total output— 
practically no corn—slightly more than 2% percent—no rub- 
ber whatsoever, and little tobacco—only about 8% percent. 
There is one item—raw silk—which the nondemocracies 
virtually control, production amounting to almost 90 percent 
of the world’s total output. However, war cannot be waged 
successfully with silk. The nondemocracies produce coal 
and steel ingots in fair amounts, about 1834 percent and 
21% percent, respectively. They also control about 13% 
percent of the world’s total output of lead and zinc. 

The number of active cotton spindles in the nondemocratic 
countries amounts to only slightly above 18 percent of the 
world’s total compared with more than 60 percent for the 
democratic nations. The amount of developed water power 
in the nondemocratic countries amounts to slightly less than 
2614 percent of the world’s total, compared with 5342 per- 
cent for the democracies, while the respective figures for po- 
tential water power are about 412 percent and 39 percent. 

Whereas the demeccratic nations control almost half of 
the total number of merchant vessels, the nondemocratic 


countries control only one-fifth of the world’s total. The 
number of automobiles owned by the democracies is well 
over 83 percent compared with less than 5 percent for the 
nondemocratic countries. 


While the democracies produce close to 62 percent of the 


| world’s total output of gold, which is still the universally 


accepted standard of value and indispensable as a medium in 
the event of serious complication, the nondemocratic coun- 
tries produce less than 2 percent of the total. With regard 
to silver, the nondemocratic countries produce only 6% per- 
cent of the world’s total, compared with about 3414 percent 
for the democratic nations. Whereas the currency in the 
democratic countries is backed by a gold reserve of close to 
79 percent, the gold reserve in nondemocratic countries is 
only slightly in excess of 2 percent, suggesting strongly the 
precarious position of the respective currencies of the non- 
democratic countries. 

No reference was made to some of the minor countries 
which could be included within either category. Statistics 
are confined only to the major countries in each group and 
should suffice to enable one intelligently to appraise the rel- 
ative position held today by the two major groups of rations, 
comprising, on the one hand, the democracies, and, on the 
other, the aggressors. 

Enemies of democracy have pointed out that democracy 
has failed and that other forms of government should be 
tried to bring salvation to a stricken world. Curiously 
enough, history teaches the very opposite: In times of crisis 
democracy has triumphed and autocracy was unable to 
withstand trials and tribulations. The Great War affords a 
most illuminating example. Following the cataclysm all 
autocracies collapsed, including those of the Romanoffs, the 
Hohenzolierns, the Hapsburgs, and the sultanate. The 
democracies of the world survived, and if history will repeat 
itself, as it invariably is in the habit of doing, democracies 
will once again triumph. 


Natural resources of democratic and nondemocratic forces 
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i Comprise United States, Great Britain (and possessions) and France (and possessions), 


£ Comprise Geruiany, Italy (and possessions), and Japan (and possessions), 














Col. Ernest Graves, Retired 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1939 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I have introduced a bill 
to adjust the retired pay of Col. Ernest Graves, Corps of 
Engineers, and I wish to invite the attention of his many 
friends in the Congress to the merits of properly recognizing 
his distinguished services in connection with both the mili- 
tary and civil activities of the War Department. 

Colonel Graves was born in North Carolina. After grad- 
uating from the University of North Carolina, where he was 
a star football and baseball player, he went to the United 
States Military Academy, where he was prominent both as 
an athlete and as a scholar. He has since served in the 
Army through all the commissioned grades, including colonel. 

In the spring of 1916 Colonel Graves, then a captain, Corps 
of Engineers, marched into Mexico with the punitive expedi- 
tion. On this strenuous expedition, where energy, determi- 
nation, and ability were in demand, Captain Graves attracted 
the attention of General Pershing, and in the spring of 1917, 
after coming out of Mexico, he sailed for France on the 
Baltic, which carried General Pershing and a limited number 
of selected officers who were the nucleus upon which the 
American Expeditionary Force was built. During the World 
War Colonel Graves served in a number of different localities 
in the theater of operations, and the conspicuously meritori- 
ous character of his services with the American Expeditionary 
Forces is indicated by the following citation, upon which he 
was awarded, before his return to the United States, the 
Distinguished Service Medal: 

He was charged with the construction of the Gievres storaze 
depot, and later was appointed engineer officer of the intermediate 
section, Services of Supply, where he was placed in charge of all 
construction projects west of Bourges. As engineer officer of base 
section No. 2 and of the advance section, S. O. S., he performed the 
duties with which he was intrusted in a conspicuously meritorious 
manner. In the many responsible capacities in which he was 
employed, the performance of his duty was characterized by sound 
judgment and untiring zeal. 


After his return to the United States Colonel Graves wrote a 
book entitled “Construction in War,” which was then and still 
is the most thorough if not the only publication containing 
essential expert information on this subject. 

The retirement of Colonel Graves in March 1921 may or 
may not have been caused directly by his strenuous, nerve- 
racking activities continuing through the Mexican and World 
War campaigns. However, a physical disability of deafness 
in the line of duty caused this retirement. 

Colonel Graves was recalled to active duty in April 1927 and 
has served continuously since on active duty in the Office of 
the Chief of Engineers. In 1928 he was selected, appointed, 
and confirmed by the Senate as a member of the Mississippi 
River Commission and he is still a member of that commis- 
sion. He has served on the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors and he was Chairman of the Interoceanic Canal 
Board when that Board submitted its final report. He has 
been retained on active service by four different Chiefs of 
Engineers. The especial work of Colonel Graves is on the 
Mississippi River, but his exceptional talents are needed and 
used frequently on various other matters, including flood con- 
trol and river and harbor projects everywhere in the United 
States, interoceanic canals, and some military subjects. 

Colonel Graves is not only a Tar Heel from North Carolina 
but also a servant of all the United States, including every 
State in the Union. This is especially true with respect to 
any and every locality where there are flood control or river 
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and harbor problems. During the long service of Colonel 
Graves in the Office of the Chief of Engineers he has made it 
his business to assist in every way possible any and all of us 
who have had waterway and flood-control problems. Al- 
though my bill provides only for an equitable adjustment of 
the retired pay of Colonel Graves, I believe that his services 
to us should be rewarded by giving to him the rank and pay 
of a major general, United States Army. 


Congress in Review 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1939 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the Seventy-sixth Congress 
has been in session for only a brief 8 weeks; but in this short 
space of time it has become clear that a new feeling is sweep- 
ing the Nation. The deliberations of Congress have blown 
a breath of fresh, clear air into the atmosphere of America. 
A new spirit of courage and vigor has pushed its way into 
the conduct of the Nation’s business. Partisan lines in Con- 
gress have been repeatedly broken as Democrats and Re- 
publicans have discovered that they are really running the 
“show.” When the President told Congress in his opening 
meSsage that he was going to give us the “privilege” of doing 
the job we were elected to do, he sounded as if he did not 
believe we could do it. His attitude was one of sublime 
contempt. He threw down a challenge and Congress has 
accepted it. Representatives and Senators in Washington 
have determined to make good. We are making good in 
a big way. We are proving every day that we can conduct 
the Nation’s business as a democracy—efficiently, wisely, and 
independently. There was a time when Will Rogers prayed 
every morning for Congress to-adjourn. I am sure that he 
would be praying for us to keep in session today. 

Look at the new line-up in Congress. Democrats and Re- 
publicans are agreeing on major issues; and in almost every 
case of agreement, we have encountered White House oppo- 
sition. The Republican Party, in spite of all the talk in the 
newspapers of the Nation, does not have a majority in either 
House of Congress. 

So much publicity has been given to the sensational] turn- 
over at the elections last November that a good many people 
sound as if the Republican Party were running things with 
a majority in Congress. We are definitely only a minority 
party. But, unlike our Democratic opposition, we are a co- 
operating, united group. When the questions before Con- 
gress present an issue which vitally concerns the Nation, the 
Republican Party threshes out its opinions and comes before 
the people with a positive point of view. We have completely 
changed the part we played in the last Congress. There the 
Republicans were gadflies, stinging the thick hide of the 
Democratic jackass. Even today, we occasionally tweak the 
donkey’s tail, but we no longer stop at this amusing form of 
national entertainment. We have moved a long way, and 
today we are claiming an important and sometimes decisive 
voice in the affairs of government. The 170 Republicans of 
the House of Representatives are exerting a tremendous 
force in the determination of policies. We are no longer 
treated like small children, either in committee or in debate. 
This new respect which the Republican Party enjoys in 
Washington is no tribute to us. It is a tribute to the voters 
of America who gave the Republican Party a magnificent 
vote of confidence last November. 

This new feeling has penetrated the Democratic side of the 
House just as strongly as it has marked our Republicans. 
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Democrats can read election returns quite as well as anyone 
else. They have analyzed the results of last November, and 
they know that the people of this country are moving rap- 
idly away from the extravagance and centralized government 
which the New Deal has imposed upon our Nation. Every- 
where in this country, from the smallest backwoods village 
to our biggest cities, the demand for economy, for less gov- 
ernmental interference in business, has made itself a real 
factor in our political life. Congressional Democrats know 
that their day is over and that their only hope for any future 
lies in adopting the program of the Republican Party. This 
is the only way we can understand the work of the Seventy- 
sixth Congress. 

Legislation offered by the White House in the years from 
1933 to 1938 was looked upon as sacred. It was simply given 
to Congress to go through the form of rubber stamping it. 
Sometimes, in fact, they almost forgot to give it to Congress 
at all. Once, for example, there were only three copies of a 
bill printed for 435 Representatives to study before it came 
up for a vote. On another occasion, the Attorney General’s 
office had to admit to the United States Supreme Court that 
official copies of N. R. A. codes were as scarce as hen teeth; 
and it took 3 weeks of hard scratching before the “brain 
trust” found the copy of the Poultry Dealers’ Code that 
killed the Blue Eagle. This sort of thing is ancient history 
now. No laws are going to be slipped through the Seventy- 
sixth Congress like greased lightning. They are all getting 
mature and detailed discussion. Debate is not being shut off 
like the family radio. 

What are the results of this new spirit in the United States 
Congress? We have already seen the House and Senate 
smashing all party lines to cut down the President’s exces- 
sively large W. P. A. proposal. That measure was checked 
by a line-up of Democrats and Republicans which could 
never have been assembled 2 years ago. The insistence of 
Republicans and Democrats alike is making the National 
Budget for 1940 a very carefully considered business. Every 
detail is being looked at as if Sherlock Holmes were using 
his famous microscope. Even the form in which the Budget 
was introduced is being challenged, because we are deter- 
mined that we shall not subscribe to the New Deal theory 
of a permanently unbalanced Budget. Already, Members 
of the House of Representatives are taking off their gloves 
and rolling up their sleeves to get ready for the White 
House’s next big job. Away back in 1917 Congress fixed the 
top limit of the national debt at $45,000,000,000. We are so 
close to this figure now that the New Deal is preparing a bill 
to raise the ante. As far as they are concerned, the sky is 
the limit. They have never heard the old proverb that 
“Everything that goes up must come down.” 

Mr. Eccles, who heads the Federal Reserve System, and a 
young man named David Coyle have worked out a new 
theory of economics, which tells us that so long as you bor- 
row from yourself, everything is hunky-dory. You will never 
have to pay up. This is the most amazing idea of Govern- 
ment finance ever invented. It is original, but it just will 
not work; and every Democrat on the majority side of Con- 
gress knows that it will not work. We are convinced that 
the Republicans are going to be joined on this issue by at 
least a hundred Democrats when the bill to raise our legal- 
debt limit reaches the floor. 

These are not the only major issues on which Republicans 
and Democrats are joining forces. When the Dies committee 
was attacked by the obedient henchmen of the White House; 
when a campaign of ridicule and sarcasm was directed 
against its work, Democrats and Republicans joined again 
to pass a measure giving $100,000 to the committee to con- 
tinue its investigation of un-American activities. But the 
climax of our national drama up to date, was the reaction 
of our United States Senate to the appointment of Judge 
Reberts to the Federal bench and the selection of Thomas 
Amlie for a place on the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
New dealers have tried to accuse the Senate of petty spite. 
They have told us that it was simply playing politics. But 
cne of the New Deal’s most loyal supporters, United States 
Senator Exzert Tuomas of Utah, rose from a sickbed to 
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justify the position taken by 72 Senators in rejecting Judge 
Roberts for the Virginia Federal bench. Mr. THomas pre- 
sented a lesson to the President in constitutional law, when 
he told the Nation that the President’s authority to designate 
Federal judges was not an absolute power. When Mr. 
Tuomas told the President that no member of the White 
House had ever succeeded in destroying the influence and 
prestige of the Senate, he was warning the Nation that such 
an attempt was the surest way to destroy democracy. 

But our executive department has not accepted Senator 
Tuomas’ verdict. The nomination of Tom Amlie, of Wiscon- 
sin, to the Interstate Commerce Commission brought an im- 
mediate resolution from the Wisconsin State Legislature 
denouncing the appointment. Folks who knew him best have 
told the pecple of our country that Mr. Amlie is a follower 
of the red flag; that he has appeared before Communist 
gatherings; that he is opposed to the capitalist form of 
society. Whatever color Mr. Amlie may be, he is certainly 
not red, white, and blue. Senators of every party leaning 
are getting ready to give Mr. Amlie a thorough going-over 
when his name is brought before them for final confirmation. 

And to top our congressional revolt off, this last week Con- 
gress has again spoken courageously and independently on 
a problem of the first importance to America. Our President 
has been retracing the steps of Woodrow Wilson for over a 
year. In 1938, at Chicago, he delivered an address urging 
the quarantine of “aggressor” nations. Ever since then he 
has been making militant “jingo” speeches. Congress has 
refused to follow this lead. In speech after speech on the 
floor of Congress, Representatives have risen to denounce 
every proposal which might involve us in foreign wars. We 
are determined, even if the President and his advisers are 
not, to keep American bloed from being spilled on any foreign 
soil. We have seen the bitter failure of the policy of inter- 
vention before. Our internationalists have already forgotten 
that we entered the World War to make the world safe for 
democracy. How miserably we failed is written in every 
newspaper published in America. Congressmen of beth 
parties are agreed that we shall authorize nothing which may 
in any way provoke hostilities. We are ready and willing 
and anxious to defend our own soil; but we refuse to send 
the sons of American mothers abroad to fight the nations of 
the world to no real purpose. 

On this basis, Congress has refused in the last few days to 
appropriate $5,000,000 for the development of the island of 
Guam. Most of us had forgotten where this tiny island is 
located; but to refresh our memory, it will help us to know 
that Guam is 6,250 miles from San Francisco by way of 
Honolulu. As the crow flies, this little dot in the Pacific is 
almost 2,000 miles from Manila. It is much closer to Japan 
than it is to any possession of the United States. In fact, it 
is directly in the midst of a whole string of 98 islands over 
which Japan exercises a mandate. What earthly reason 
connected with the protection of our own shores could be ad- 
vanced by the advocates of fortifications on Guam? We 
know full well that if any European or Asiatic power were 
to undertake any kind of construction on an is!and which was 
closer to our shores than to their own, we shou!d holler “Mon- 
roe Doctrine” until the skies shook. The mere fact that the 
executive wing of our Government was strongly in favor of 
harbor work on Guam, furnished new proot that the White 
House is still thinking in terms cf aggressor punishments. 
Congress insisted on discussing this issue. We were not bull- 
dozed by the Government’s forensics. If our national fron- 
tier is to be extended to Guam, we must make the decision 
with our eyes open. It must not be sneaked in through any 
back-door appropriation. Congress has effectively destroyed 
this first threat in the Pacific. We shall be on guard to check 
any others. 

One other event of possibly great significance for our citi- 
zens occurred in the Upper Chamber of Ccngress early this 
week. The junior Senator from Ohio, Rospert A. Tart, rose 
to participate in the debate on the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity. Throughout the country, newspapers were on the alert 
to catch his remarks. The genuine statesmanship which Mr. 
TaFrt’s words revealed did much to add to his political stature. 
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The Senate may be sold on the opposition point of view, 
but there is no doubt that the Republican position is gaining 
an attentive hearing throughout the country. People are 
stopping to ask themselves the consequences of T. V. A.’s 
program. They are questioning the wisdom of destroying 
private utilities and drying up important sources of tax 
revenues. 

The Seventy-sixth Congress has just begun its work. We 
have only begun to fight. There will be weighty issues before 
us in the days ahead. Our Nation is clearly reaching a mo- 
ment of decision. It will be yours to decide whether we 
shall go on piling debt upon debt, until our top-heavy burdens 
stifle all individual initiative, completely check the flow of 
private funds, and turn us into a huge governmentally sup- 
ported bureaucracy. 

Congress is taking the lead these days in every front in the 
battle to restore the American way of living. We fully rec- 
ognize the need for supporting every man and woman who is 
rightfully on W. P. A., P. W. A., C. C. C., N. Y. A., or local 
relief agencies. Yet we are convinced that a solution of our 
major problems will not be a system in which everybody is on 
one or another form of public relief. 

I call upon the people of every State in our Union to sup- 
port the work of the Seventy-sixth Congress. We are fight- 
ing your battle to rebuild the American tradition upon a 
sound basis; to give our people what they have so long 
wanted—hope in the future of our Nation. 





The Importance of the Gilbertsville Dam for Flood 
Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1939 


I. NECESSITY OF TRIBUTARY RESERVOIRS FOR MISSISSIPPI FLOOD CONTROL 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, there is no longer any dif- 
ference of opinion as to the necessity of constructing reser- 
voirs on the tributaries of the Mississippi River to provide 
adequate control of floods. The report of the Army engineers 
of April 6, 1937, set forth in Committee Document No. l, 
Seventy-fifth Congress, first session, states: 


20. The control works on the Mississippi are designed to pass a 
flood of 2,250,000 cubic feet per second from Cairo to the confluence 
of the White and Arkansas Rivers, the flood capacity being in- 
creased below these rivers. The recent flood out of the Ohio was a 
little less than 2,000,000 cubic feet per second. This discharge, com- 
bined with that of the Mississippi above Cairo, produced a dis- 
charge below Cairo of about 2,100,000 cubic feet per second. The 
reservoirs authorized and herein recommended in the Ohio Basin 
would have reduced the flow below Cairo by about 200,000 cubic 
feet per second. Meteorological studies suggest that a large dis- 
charge from the middle Mississippi is not to be anticipated under 
the atmospheric conditions which give rise to winter floods like 
the recent one out of the Ohio, but that a discharge of about 
400,000 cubic feet per second might occur at such times. On the 
other hand, such a flood out of the Ohio is not to be anticipated 
during the spring, when large floods may come down the Mississippi. 
A review of all data indicates, however, that due prudence should 
provide for a flood which, without reservoir control, would reach 
2,600,000 cubic feet per second in the Mississippi between Cairo and 
the Arkansas. A winter flood out of the Ohio but 10 percent larger 
than the recent one, on top of a Mississippi River flow of 400,000 
cubic feet per second, would reach this discharge; as would the 
maximum record flood out of the middle Mississippi, amounting to 
1,000,000 cubic feet per second, should it happen to coincide with a 
spring flood of 1,600,000 cubic feet per second out of the Ohio. 

21. The present levees on the Mississippi are about as high as 
it is desirable to construct them. An increase in the height ac- 
centuates the danger of a crevasse and its consequences, besides 
presenting a serious hazard of subsidence in the soft ground which 
they must occasionally cross. Additional safety should be sought 
rather in the continuation of the program for improving the flood- 
discharge capacity of the river channel and in reducing peak dis- 
charge by the construction of reservoirs (p. 6). 


There is no truth whatever in the statement that has been 
made that the Tennessee River makes no material contribu- 
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tion to the flood damage on the Mississippi. This statement 
was based upon a report of the president of the Mississippi 
River Commission, set forth in House Document 328, to the 
effect that the projects described in that report for the Ten- 
nessee River system would not contribute materially to the 
reduction of Mississippi floods. This was simply a restate- 
ment of the views expressed by the Reservoir Board of the 
Mississippi River Commission of 1927 which recommended 
against the construction of reservoirs for Mississippi flood 
control on any of the tributaries of the Mississippi—on the 
Tennessee or any other tributary. As already noted above, 
the experience in the 1937 flood has led the Army engineers 
to reverse that position. Even before the disastrous fleod of 
1937 the Mississippi River Commission, on the basis of an 
exhaustive study of tributary reservoirs for Mississippi flood 
control, had already modified the earlier position of 1927 
and had recommended “that the Federal Government adopt 
a policy encouraging and participating in the construction 
of feasible tributary systems which will fit into an ultimate 
general system for the control of lower Mississippi River 
floods” (Comprehensive Report on Reservoirs of Mississippi 
River Basin, House Doc. 259, p. 33). 

There is no longer any disagreement among any of the 
experts, including the Army engineers, as to the desirability 
and necessity for tributary reservoirs for the control of 
Mississippi floods. 

It is also everywhere acknowledged that the best sites for 
fiood-control reservoirs for the protection of the Mississippi 
are located on lower tributaries of the Ohio River, including 
the Tennessee River. Today no responsible authority would 
agree with the statement that the Tennessee River makes 
no “material contribution to the flood damage on the Mis- 
sissippi.” Mr. George Clemens, senior engineer of the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission, testified in the Fourteen Power 
Co. case: 

The principal contributor to the lower Mississippi floods is, of 
course, the Ohio. The past floods have ranged from about 52 to 
90 percent of the contribution of the flow at Cairo. Of the total 
flow in the Mississippi River below Cairo, the Ohio has contributed 
from 52 to 90 percent over that range in these various floods. 
(References are to the record in the Supreme Court in the case 
of the Tennessee Electric Power Co. et al. v. Tennessee Valley 
Authority et al.) 


The Tennessee River, as the principal tributary of the 
Ohio, of course, makes a substantial contribution to the 
Mississippi flocds. Mr. O. N. Floyd, an engineer of wide 
experience and a consultant of both the Army engineers and 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, testified that~— 

The Tennessee is one of the main contributors to all our [Mis- 
sissippi] floods, and there has never been one of the higher floods 
or bigger floods in Cairo without a substantial contribution from 
the Tennessee River— 


and it is also everywhere agreed that the cheapest and most 
effective sites for Mississippi flood control on the Ohio River 
are on the lower tributaries of the Tennessee River. 

The Army engineers’ “308” report on the Ohio River sys- 
tem, set forth in House Document 306, Seventy-fourth Con- 
gress, first session, states: 

It was found that relatively little benefit on the Mississippt 
cculd be obtained from reservoirs in the Ohio Basin on tributaries 
above the Green River. While it is beyond the scope of this report 
to draw conclusions in this connection, it is believed that further 
consideration of reservoirs in the Ohio Basin to provide flood con- 
trol on the lower Mississippi should be confined to the lower Ohio 
River tributaries, namely, Tennessee, Cumberland, Wabash, and 
Green Rivers (p. 127). 


Mr. Clemens, of the Mississippi River Commission, who was 
in responsible charge of the preparation of the Commission’s 
Comprehensive Report on Reservoirs in Mississippi River 
Basin (H. Doc. 259, 74th Cong., 1st sess.), testified as follows 
in the Tennessee Electric Power Co. litigation: 

Question. In your opinion, what reservoir sites on the Ohio 
River system are most effective for Mississippi River flood control? 

Answer. The lower tributaries of the Ohio would be the best. 
Those reservoirs within prediction distance, including, of course, 
the Tennessee; other tributaries are also valuable, the Cumberland, 
Green, Wabash. 







































































The Gilbertsville Dam is the most important of the projects 
of the Authority for Mississippi flood control, not only be- 
cause it is the largest but because it is the closest to the 
point of danger. 

The Gilbertsville Dam site is less than a day’s water flow 
from Cairo, and can therefore be operated with exceptional 
accuracy in reducing peak flood stages. It also increases the 
effectiveness of upstream dams by regulating and correcting 
for any possible errors there may be in the operation of the 
more distant dams. With this exceptionally large storage 
capacity located immediately adjacent to the point of greatest 
danger it would be feasible to cut off all or part of the entire 
flow of the Tennessee River at a critical time. 

The proposed Gilbertsville project is not only the most effec- 
tive project that could be developed in the upper Mississippi 
River system, but it is also the cheapest. It is cheaper either 
in terms of the amount of money per acre-foot of storage or 
in terms of the cost per foot of reduction of flood stage. The 
potentialities of this project have been exhaustively studied 
by the T. V. A. engineers, and their conclusions have been 
carefully checked by eminent, independent consulting engi- 
neers, including Mr. O. N. Floyd, of Dallas, Tex., who is con- 
sultant of the Army engineers on the flood-control project at 
Sardis, Miss., and on numerous other projects; Mr. L. L. 
Hidinger, an experienced consultant on numerous flood-con- 
trol projects; and Mr. E. W. Lane, for a number of years con- 
nected with the Bureau of Reclamation, and now professor 
of hydraulic engineering at Iowa State University. The con- 
clusions of these engineers can be summarized briefly as 
follows: 


The Gilbertsville Dam project will make possible the reduction of 
2 feet or more in all major floods on the Ohio River system at 
Cairo, which reduction will persist substantially to the mouth of 
the Arkansas River at Helena, Ark. 

The cost of the Gilbertsville project per acre-foot of storage or per 
foot of reduction in flood stage at Cairo, IIll., is less than one-half 
the cost of any other reservoir or system of reservoirs which could 
be located on the tributaries of the Mississippi River above Cairo. 


The reports of the T. V. A. consultants, Messrs. Floyd, 
Hidinger, and Lane, were made independently, and the com- 
parisons of costs made by them were based upon studies of 
the reports of the Army engineers set forth in Committee 
Document No. 1, Seventy-fifth Congress, first session (1937); 
House Document No. 306, Seventy-fourth Congress, first ses- 


sion; House Document No. 259, Seventy-fourth Congress, | 


first session. These reports contained exhaustive studies of 
all the available sites on the tributaries of the Mississippi 
River above as well as below Cairo, together with careful 
preliminary estimates of cost and estimated effectiveness for 
Mississippi flood control. The conclusions of these three 
consultants are as follows: 

Mr. Lane states: 


The Gilbertsville Reservoir * * * fcrms a necessary part of 
the most economical system of reservoirs for the Mississippi River 
flood control (p. 26). 


Mr. Floyd states: 


The Gilbertsville project appears to be one of the most out- 
standing large-scale flcod-control units in the entire Mississippi 
Valley. * * * It will cost less to build and require less time 
to complete than any other known reservoir or combination of 
reservoirs of equal capacity or effectiveness. * * * Flood-con- 
trol benefits alone should justify its entire cost even though the 
amounts allocated to navigation and initial power provisions 
should not appear to be economically justifiable at this time. 
There appears to be no reasonable doubt but what any well-con- 
sidered comprehensive plan for controlling the larger floods from 
the Ohio and upper Mississippi must include Gilbertsville about 
as proposed as one of the key units; and its immediate construc- 
tion should be regarded as a harmonious and effective step for the 
larger plan (p. 34). 


Mr. Hidinger states: 
An analysis of the proposed Gilbertsville project leads to the 


conclusion that it will provide more positive flood control at less 
cost and that it can be built and put into operation in shorter time 
than any reservoir or group of reservoirs that will give equal pro- 


tection. From every viewpoint it appears to be the most meri- 
torious agency for the control of excessive floods in the lower Ohio 
and Mississippi that is available (p. 21). 

A striking demonstration of the economy of the Gilberts- 
ville project is furnished by a comparison of other costs as 
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estimated by the Army engineers in House Document No. 259, 
cited above. That report shows that the estimated cost per 
acre-foot of reservoir projects on the Ohio River above the 
Cumberland and Tennessee Rivers is $28 (p. 40). The Gil- 
bertsville project provides 4,800,000 acre-feet of flood storage 
and its total cost, including the powerhouse but without gen- 
erators, is $95,000,000, about $20 an acre-foot, even if the 
total cost is charged to flood control. 
Il. VALLEY STORAGE MYTH 


It has been contended that the flood storage at Gilberts- 
ville is of no value for flood control because it merely dis- 
places valley storage which exists in the state of nature 
and automatically serves to reduce Mississippi flood heights. 
The answer is that this so-called valley storage is merely the 
flood itself, is wholly uncontrolled, and may even increase the 
flood hazard. Mr. Clemens made this point very clear in his 
testimony in the T. E. P. case, in which he said: 


In my opinion, the construction of the high-navigation and 
flood-control dams on the Tennessee River is of substantially 
greater aid to the Mississippi flood situation than the so-called 
valley storage seems to have been here a confused issue. I think 
it might be that this term “valley storage” is a mysterious term 
used to give a very simple thing an unduly complicated definition. 
Valley storage is the space occupied progressively by the crest of a 
flood wave in its passage down the-valley. The valley storage is 
the valley, and the flood peak in passing down the valley occupies 
progressively different positions in the valley and the accumulated 
effect of those positions is the valley storage. It is just the flood. 


Examination by the court: 


It is the space occupied by the flood as it goes down the stream 
in its natural course throughout the valley. It is variable with 
each flood. That is, if we have a flood height of 10 feet, it occu- 
pies certain space as it passes progressively through the valley. 
If we have one of 20 feet above low water throughout the valley, 
it will occupy a much greater If we have one of 30 feet, it 
will be still greater. So it is of variable quantity, depending on 
the flood. When the (fol. 1030) river is at its natural stage the 
land flooded by the river is valley storage. Then when the river 
is higher it is still valley storage, more valley storage. In time 
of flood the waters spread out throughout the valley and are to 
some extent retarded by that spreading out. It is not controiled, 
but it is retarded or delayed in its passage through the valley. 
There is no valley storage unless there is a flood. The valley stor- 
age is entirely uncontrolled, and the water goes out of the storage. 
There is no valley storage unless the river is out of its bank. A 
simple illustration of the effect of valley storage might help. In the 
1937 flood the Tennessee River crested ahead of the Ohio River at 
Cairo. As the flow of the Tennessee passed through the valley 
storage it was retarded and the ficod peak held back, which brought 
that peak back closer to the peak at Cairo. However, it was still 


| eventually before the peak at Cairo and was falling at the time 
| Cairo was rising to its crest. As it fell it was drawing water out 
| of the valley storage of the river and was actually placing valley 


storage on top of the flood crest at Cairo, so that the valley storage 
in the Tennessee, uncontrolled this year, increased the flood crest 
at Cairo (pp. 1652-1653). 


The fallacy of the valley-storage argument may be sum- 
marized as follows: Since the Mississippi floods are com- 
posed of the contributions from all of the tributaries, includ- 
ing the more distant ones, it is only reasonable to expect the 
floods on the Tennessee to peak in advance of the floods at 
Cairo; and as the flood crest passes on the Tennessee the 
water coming out of valley storage will arrive at Cairo just 
when the flood peak is building up at that point. This is 
exactly what happened in 1937. It is not true, as has been 
stated, that the floodwater of the Tennessee will have passed 
to the Gulf before the Mississippi flood is reached. Since 
valley storage is wholly uncontrolled, there is no way of 
telling when the Tennessee floodwaters will come out of 
valley storage and arrive at Cairo. It may arrive just when 
the flood peak at Cairo is reached, as happened in the 1937 
ficod. 

Facts are confirmed by the findings of fact by the trial 
court in the recent Tennessee Electric Power case: 

61. The Ohio River and its tributaries, including the Tennessee 
River, are the largest contributors to all Mississippi floods, con- 
tributing from 52 percent to 90 percent of the floods between Cairo, 
Iil., and Helena, Ark. The Tennessee River has always made a sub- 
stantial contribution to all Mississippi floods. 

62. The existing flood-protection works on the lower Mississippi 
River, consisting of levees supplemented by floodways and cut-offs, 
are inadequate to pass a flood such as is now estimated to be rea- 


sonably probable in the future without disastrous overtopping of 
the existing levees. Even in lesser floods the existing projects 
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provide adequate protection for only 60 percent of the alluvial 
valley, and then only with the use of the floodways, the use of 
which it is desirable to eliminate whenever possible. The levees 
on the lower Mississippi have reached the practical limits of height. 
Any additional protection against lower Mississippi floods must be 
found in part in the provision of reservoirs on the tributaries of 
the Mississippi to reduce their contribution to Mississippi floods. 
For the most effective flood-control use reservoirs should be located 
close to Cairo, which is at the junction of the Ohio and the 
Mississippi Rivers. 

63. The Tennessee River, being the largest tributary of the Ohio 
and closer to Cairo and the lower Mississippi than any other major 
tributary of the Ohio system, is one of the best rivers for reser- 
voirs for flood control on the lower Mississippi. For the most 
effective reduction of the contribution of the Tennessee River sys- 
tem to Mississippi floods it is necessary to provide high dams 
with controlled storage (such as the projects of the Authority) 
on the main stream and storage dams on the tributaries, including 
the Clinch and Hiwassee Rivers. 

66. The controlled-storage projects of the Authority are the only 
types of engineering works on the Tennessee River system which 
will afford effective ficod control in both the Tennessee and Mis- 
sissippi River Basins. Automatic, uncontrolled detention reservoirs 
are of uncertain value for local Tennessee flood control and would 
be of no value for the control of floods on the lower Mississippi. 
The so-called natural valley storage in the Tennessee River Basin is 
the space occupied by the flood itself, and the retarding effect of 
such uncontrolled valley storage may increase the danger of Mis- 
sissippi floods. The low dams set forth in House Document No. 328 
would be of no value in the control of destructive floods either in 
the Tennessee or Mississippi River Basins, as was recognized in 
House Document No. 328. 


These findings relate explicitly to the Gilbertsvile Dam as 
well as the other projects of the Authority, contrary to the 
statement made in the daily CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp of Feb- 
ruary 27. In fact, the trial court, in its opinion, made this 
explicit reference to the Gilbertsville project: 


It is reasonably estimated that Gilbertsviile, when completed, will 
supply over 4,000,000 acre-feet of flood storage, and it is the most 
important of the series for flcod control on the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers. 





Sccial Security Reserve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 1 (legislative day of Monday, February 27), 
1939 


ARTICLE BY JOHN T. FLYNN IN HARPER’S MAGAZINE OF 
FEBRUARY i939 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that there be inserted in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD an article, appearing in Harper’s Magazine for February, 
by John T. Fiynn, on the subject the Social Security Reserve 
Swindle. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the REcorp, as follows: 

Tue SoctraL Securtry RESERVE SWINDLE 
(By John T. Flynn) 

In January 1942, a long, angry howl of disappointment will be 
heard rumbling throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
In that month, the first pensions under the Federal contributory 
old-age insurance system will be paid to the first batch of bene- 
ficiaries reaching the retirement age. This is the old-age insur- 
ance plan which is supposed to end the tribulations of the aged 
with dignity and decency. 

Their neighbors and fellow townsmen who get benefits of the 
public-charity description from the States may be getting as 
much as $30 a month. But under this system of purchased in- 
surance, a man earning a hundred dollars a month will, in 1942, 
be obliged to give up his job and pauperize himself in order to 
craw the $17 a month old-age insurance he has bought from the 
Government. The charity pensioners who get almost twice as 
much will give him a horse laugh as he sinks back into the dignity 
and decency of retirement on $17 a month. 

The reader will probably be surprised to learn how small these 
first pensions will be. But he will doubtless surmise at once 
that this is because the Government is not collecting enough 
money in premiums to pay more. The guess will be wrong. The 
reason is a little shocking. The Government is collecting and will 
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continue to collect in pay-roll taxes for a generation enough money 
to pay benefits many times this sum. But it will not pay adequate 
pensions—and this is the point I aim at—because all the time it 
will be spending the old-age insurance premium taxes for other 
things—paying the ordinary expenses of the Government. 

If the reader is a little surprised at this, let me add three very 
serious statements. 

First, the Government will in the years up to 1980 collect in taxes 
for old-age pensions about $111,000,000,000. 

Second, of this one hundred and eleven billicn some 43 percent, 
or forty-seven billion, will never be spent for old-age pensions at 
all but for every scrt of Government expense, including, perhaps, 
building battleships. 

And third, the Government will never return this $47,060,000,000 
to the Social Security Board. 

Behind these facts is one of the weirdest and most fantastic 
episcdes in public finance. Unfortunately, all this is cloaked under 
a collection of seemingiy just and prudent arrangements—arrange- 
ments which are mere fictions, however, and must be examined 
narrowly to be seen in their true relations. 


Ir 


It is very necessary that we have clearly in mind that under our 
Social Security Act two sorts of benefits are provided for the aged. 
The Government set out to establish an old-age retirement system 
which would provide a decent annuity for workers and for which 
the workers would pay. It was to be organized as an insurance 
system but operated by the Government. The members of this 
system were to be taxed on their wages monthly and, when 65 years 
cf age, would be entitled to the benefits provided in the act. 

But obviously people already past the retirement age could not 
get such insurance any more than a man who is dead can get life 
insurance. Therefore to provide some protection for those already 
arrived at retirement age an entirely separate system was estab- 
lished. 

Thus there are two plans. One is called the old-age assistance 
plan for people already past 65. The other is called the old-age 
benefit p!an for those not yet arrived at retirement age. 

The first is entrusted to the States to organize, manage, and sup- 
port, save that the Federal Government wiil make grants directly 
to the States to aid in supporting the plan. 

The second is organized and operated by the National Govern- 
ment through the Social Security Board. It is of this latter plan 
that we propose to speak here. But we shall concern ourselves 
with only one feature of this plan, the incredible scheme, as chi- 
merical as Dr. Townsend’s wildest inventions or California’s fam- 
cus ham-and-eggs device for $30 every Thursday—the scheme to 
create a vast reserve fund of $47,000,000,000. 

As the Government was setting up an insurance plan, what 
more plausible than to do it as a private company would do it— 
to create a great reserve fund to insure the financial soundness of 
the plan? In cther words, the Government decided to charge the 
members at a rate large enough to pay all benefits for many years 
and also to accumulate in the course of time a reserve fund, called 
the old-age account, of $47,000,G00,000. 

The theory is plausible. The Government will “save” for the 
fund a large sum each year and invest it in Government bonds, 
the soundest securities in the world. Back of the great plan, there- 
fore, will always be this huge reserve with its constantly accumu- 
lating interest. 

But there is another reason for the reserve, aiso touched with 
the fatal vice of plausibility. This insurance plan is going to cost 
a great deal of money. It is to be paid for by a tax on the workers 
and their employers, and these taxes will be sufficient to pay the 
bills for many years. But there will come a time when the number 
retiring will be so large that the old-age taxes will be insufficien 
to pay the benefits. Then the Government will have to supplement 
the old-age taxes with other taxes. But by that time the reserve 
fund will have risen to many billions of dollars. It will be in- 
vested in Government bonds. The interest on this investment will 
be sufficient to meet the deficits and thus save the Government 
from imposing further taxation. 

To put this concretely, here is the way it will work. Every 
employee who is a member of the insurance plan will be taxed 
1 percent of his wages and his employer will be taxed i percent. 
The employer must deduct 1 percent from the pay envelope and 
add 1 percent to it and send it to the Treasury. It wiil be 1 
percent during 1937, 1938, and 1939. After that it will increase 
one-half of 1 percent every 3 years until it reaches 3 percent for 
employee and 3 percent for employer, or a tctal of 6 percent. This 
tax will be paid on the salaries of 26,000,000 persons and hence will 
yield enormous sums. The taxes paid will rise with the years. To 
give some idea of this, the following table gives the sums which 
will be collected and the benefits which will be paid in the years 
selected. 





Receipts | Benefits 








| 

ea ak eh ta i Bite eh $278, £00, 000 | 1 $1, $90, 000 
3, 000 | A2, S00, 000 
9, 000 | E05, 500, 000 
, 900 1,579, £00, 000 
, 199, 090 9, 203, 500, 000 
00, 000 | 11, 309, 000 

j 
1 The benefit payments begin in 1942. Before that only small refunds will be made 


to beneficiaries who die before bencfits are payable. 
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A glance at this table will show that the receipts will be suffi- 
cient to pay the benefits until 1970 when they will fall one hundred 
million short. In 1980 they will be $1,200,000,000 too small. But 
by 1980 this reserve accumulation will have grown to $47,000,000,000 
and the interest on that will be $1,406,000,000 a year or enough 
to cover the deficit. 

On the face of things, if you are one of those people given to 
the bad habit of tossing off decisions on grave problems without 
refiection, you will say nothing could be juster and sounder than 
this. That’s the way it looked to the President. That’s the way 
it still looks to him. But let us take a second look and see what 
we Can see. 

mr 


Now in order to follow this you must see how the reserve is 
now working in actual practice. The plan began in 1936 with the 
1-percent tax for boss and workers. Up to October 31, 1938, the 
collections amounted to $910,165,940.84. 

Now what has become of this money? It has gone into the 
Treasury. As no pensions are payable until 1942, no pensions 
have been paid—only some refunds on account of death and the 
expenses of administration. The balance—some $%817,000,000— 
has been transferred to the reserve, called the old-age account. 
That is just an account in the Treasury. From there it has been 
transferred to the general funds of the Tr That is, the 
Treasury “borrowed” it and transferred to the account its own 
bonds. Having borrowed the money, the Treasury is at liberty 
to use it as it chooses. It has spent the money on the general 
expenses of the Government. Thus, as matters stand, the money 
is gone—spent; the old-age account or reserve has $3817,000,000 
of Government I O U’s and the Government owes the account 
$817,000,000. 

The explanation of this, of course, is that when needed the 
Government will pay this money back to the old-age account. 
Meantime it will pay interest at 3 percent each year. Each year 
the amount in the reserve will be greater. And each year the 
Government will pay 3-percent interest on that reserve. All the 
money will be loaned to the Government. Hence all of it will 
bear interest at the rate of 3 percent. The Government will col- 
lect taxes to pay the interest. But it will promptly borrow the 
interest just as it borrows the principal. And so by 1980 the 
Government will have collected in old-age taxes and in interest 
$111,000,000,000. By that time it will have paid out in benefits 
$64,000,000,000. There will be $47,000,000,000 remaining in the 
reserve. Of course there will be no money there—but just $47,000,- 
000,000 of Government paper. But why should anyone worry 
about this? What could be better than United States Government 
IO U's? Let us see. 

To understand this we have to be clear about the true character 
of savings. We are in the habit of speaking of “savings” rather 
loosely. One may save $1,000. But one’s savings do not continue 
to be $1,000. There is only one way to save a thing and that is 
to save it. You save 1,000 bushels of wheat by putting it into 
your bin or into a warehouse. You save $1,000 by putting it into 
a tin box or a bank vault. If you use your $1,000 to buy a New 
York City bond or a Santa Fe Railroad bond, your savings are no 
longer $1,000. They are now in the form of a claim on the city 
of New York or the Santa Fe Railroad. You no longer have dol- 
lars but claims—perfectly good claims, to be sure. But the dis- 
tinction is important, as you will see. The investment is a claim 
to interest each year at a fixed rate and to the payment of $1,000 
when the bond falls due. If I lend $1,000 in money to the United 
States Government on a bond, my money is gone, but I have 
something just as good, perhaps better because it draws yearly 
interest at 3 percent, which the money can never do. But I no 
longer have the $1,000. Speaking casually I may say my savings 
are $1,000, but what I have is a claim for $1,000 and interest 
against the United States Government. 

The distinction may seem a fine one, but you will see at once 
the seriousness of it if you will consider that the value of the 
claim must depend on the person on whom the claim is estab- 
lished. 

Consider for a moment the following performance and please do 
not think it irrelevant. Each week you save $10. You put it in 
a tin box marked “Reserve.” In a year you have $520. You wish 
to put it to work. You lend it to a friend who is in business, 
who is solvent, and who agrees to pay you 6 percent. He gives 
you a note which goes into the box. Each year you save $520 
plus the interest your debtor pays you. In 10 years you have in 
the reserve box the promissory notes of your friend covering his 
borrowings of your savings and the interest, all amounting to nearly 
$8,000. You may say you have saved $8,000. But what you will 
have will be claims for $8,000 in loans and interest against your 
debtor. 

Now suppose you handle your savings in the following manner. 
You put $10 a week in the tin box marked “reserve.” In a year it 
amounts to $520. From time to time you need money. Instead of 
borrowing from a bank or a friend you decide to borrow it from 
your reserve. You take out a hundred dollars and put in your 
I OU as a man may do in his petty cash drawer. You continue 
faithfully saving the $10 a week for 10 years. You continue at 
intervals to borrow what you have saved. You put in IO U’s and 
bind yourself to return the money with interest at 6 percent to 
the box. You are very faithful with your I O U’s and your book- 
keeping. At the end of 10 years you have in the tin box your 
own promissory notes to the amount of nearly $8,000. You may 
say you have saved $8,000. But what you have is $8,000 in claims— 
upon yourself. If they were claims upon your friend they would 








be paid to you out of your friend's . But being claims on 
yourself they must be paid back out of your earnings. lt ‘is not 
necessary to press this seemingly simple transaction any further. 
For it is very obvious that you have no savings; that you have 
nothing. The “reserve” you have created is a pure fiction. The 
dollars in your little tin box are phantom dollars. 

It is through this seemingly foolish performance that we can 
mow see the fallacy of comparing a government old-age annuity 
system with a private insurance company, and a government reserve 
with a private insurance company reserve. Let us apply this test. 

The International Insurance Co. puts aside $10,000,000 a year 
in its reserve. That ten million it invests each year in the bonds 
of various utilities, railroads, and government bodies. In 10 years 
it has over $100.000,000 of claims against various corporations and 
se wanes, It has an annual income of perhaps $4,000,000 in 

An insurance company has two sources of revenue—from its 
policyholders and from its investments. It has claims for premiums 
on its policyholders which must be paid out of their pockets. It has 
claims for interest upon the corporations which must come out of 
their earnings. An investment is a means of adding to your own 
earnings part of the earnings of another person. It is not a device 
for merely earmarking part of your own earnings. Therefore each 
year the International has the revenues collected from its policy- 
holders plus what it collects from the earnings of various corpora- 
tions against which it has claims. If at any time it should run into 
difficulties, if policyholders’ revenues should decline in hard times, 
the International could meet its obligations by drawing upon its 
reserves, by using the interest, or by converting the reserves into 
cash. It could, in short, go to sources of revenue outside its own 
assets or the resources of its policyholders. 

Now suppose the International put its surplus into a tin box 
marked “Reserve.” Then suppose it needed money from time to 
time and borrowed from its reserve, putting bonds into the tin box. 
At the end of 10 years it would have in its tin box a hundred million 
of its own bonds bearing interest. Would this be a reserve? Would 
the International really have savings of a hundred million? Would 
it not have in reality merely a tin box full of claims upon itself, 
which would mean claims upon its policyholders? In other words, 
instead of having claims upon the earnings of others it would merely 
have claims upon its own earnings. And is it not as plain as a pike- 
staff that it does not have to have a tin box full of I O U’s to have 
claims upon its own earnings? It has those claims anyhow. 

Of course, it is not possible to an insurance company 
engaging in a farce comedy of this sort. If it did it would be 
promptly pounced upon by the authorities. Its officers would 
probably be indicted. Yet this is precisely what the Government 
is now doing through the Social Security Board and the Treasury. 

The Social Security Board is merely a large Government-operated 
insurance company. But it is also merely a department of the 
Federal Government. So is the Treasury Department. The acts 
of both are merely the acts of the Government. When, there- 
fore, the Government puts aside a billion dollars in a year in a 
box marked “Reserve” and then borrows that billion, substituting 
its promises to pay in the form of bonds, and then pays interest 
each year on these billions and borrows it, giving bonds in its 
place, what it will have at the end of 43 years will be a box full 
of bonds—claims, not upon some outside assets, but upon itself; 
which, of course, are no claims at all. It has no means of getting 
the funds or the interest upon the funds save by going to the 
very people from whom it took these funds in the first place— 
the policyholders, the workers thus insured, 26,000,000 of them, 
who constitute the chief part of the population which must bear 
the taxes. If the Government invested these billions in the bonds 
of some other government or some private corporations so that 
it could realize on the investment out of the earnings of some 
other entity than itself, then it might claim to have a reserve. 
But of course no one would suggest doing this. 

In short, there is no reserve. There will be no reserve. The 
whole thing is a solemn and cruel farce. 


Iv 


One reason assigned for this most singular device is the need 
for relieving future generations of the burden of supporting all 
of the heavy load when pensions reach their full dimensions. The 
idea that we can relieve future generations by taxing this one and 
spending now the taxes collected and then repaying the loan in 
the future by taxing future generations is too fantastic for serious 
discussion. 

But it leads to an important fact which we must face. A public 
old-age insurance plan can be financed on & pay-as-you-go basis 
and in no other way. We cannot escape it. 

The object of an old-age insurance plan is to provide the aged 
with the necessities of life. These necessities will have to be pro- 
duced at the time they are distributed. In other words, we shall not 
save those necessities against the day of need. In any given year 
those under 65 must produce enough for themselves and also enough 
for those who are retired and who produce nothing. However, as 
our method of distributing goods is by means of money, workers 
under 65 must create in any given period enough money income for 
themselves and, in addition, the sum needed for the aged. 

To put the matter differently, whatever is paid out to the 
annuitants in any given period will have to be collected out of the 
workers in that period by means of taxes. 

We cannot doubt this if we will look at the way it works out in 
practice. In the year 1960 the actuaries estimate that the Govern- 
ment will have to pay out $1,379,900,000 in benefits and spend 
$102,000,000 on administration of the plan—a total of $1,481,900,000. 
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But in that year it will collect $2,041,200,000 from the insured and 
their employers as premiums. No one will doubt that all this 
money will be collected in the period in which it is paid out. In 
other words, 1960 will pay for the 1960 benefits. 

But in 1970 it will be different. The benefits will amount to 
$2,303,500,000 and the expenses $110,300,000—a total of $2,413,- 
800,000. But in that year the collections of premiums will be only 
$2,205,100,000. And so the Treasury will be $208,000,000 short. 
And so this $208,000,000 must be raised some other way. Now, by 
1970 the reserve will have grown to over forty-one billions. The 
interest on it will amount to over $1,200,000,000. It is this interest 
which will supply that extra $208,000,000. And because of this our 
naive President imagines that the people living in 1970 will be 
relieved of the burden. 

But where does he suppose that $1,200,000,000 in interest is to 
come from? Certainly not out of the people of today. The Gov- 
ernment must collect it in taxes out of the people of 1970 and go 
through the empty comedy of paying it in interest to the reserve 
which will pay it out to the beneficiaries in annuities. 

Since the plan can be operated on a pay-as-you-go system and 
can, in fact, be operated in no other way, very low rates could be 
adopted which would enable the Government in each year to meet 
all its obligations to the retired and during the next 43 years to 
coliect $47,000,000,000 less than it will for social old-age insurance. 

This can be proved. In the present act the old-age tax on em- 
ployer and employee starts at 2 percent and increases by 1 percent 
every 3 years. 

From 1937 to 1970 the total amount needed to pay all benefits 
and costs in those years will be $34,237,100,000. I give a short table 
based on two tax plans. 

One is the tax plan of the President, now embodied in the act. 
The other is a tax plan which I propose and which is arrived at 
to produce enough revenue to pay costs and benefits and nothing 
else. It is a pay-as-you-go plan. Both taxes are levied on em- 
ployers and employees equally. The first column shows the em- 
ployer-employee tax rate fixed in the act. The second column 
shows a proposed tax rate very much lower. 





Tax rate | Proposed 





Year in act rate 
Percent | Percent 
DE daltnlntiinvtarbnitniinbeobitnensanebpnnnanabadit 2 y% 
Se tir acct Aisa de ssa nas aethaas Neck mkt ation bn shag ecclesia ipsa bh dn cbineniss inet 3 lo 
i iatn tence tid isthe meee coheed cei ise ia thninaindnelbeinstinqtcnitnneenin 4 34 
peers nes tre 2) Oe A 6S re eee ee 5 14% 
ac iigial Seniesa pkheaaicadh a eno ioe ts esha inborn aaa aia aii avin do lash dAaoel 6 2 
Se pebiibiiiabiiinhnadbdenntakiednninnibunihninindnawnnan 6 3 
cin tetih decadidadeteai nc landscinbadtaaah incendie viet ike eee paiioaiaiinns wateen tte 6 5 
i ee ede os cntnih ne aoa bhaaeiennnneamaademneieed = 6 6 





This table reveals that up to 1940, the proposed tax would be 
only one-eighth as big as the tax now in force. Ten years from 
now the proposed tax would be only one-third as big as the tax in 
the act. Not until 1970 would the tax be the same under both 
plans. 

And yet the proposed tax would suffice to pay the costs and all 
the benefits due in all the years from 1937 to 1970. 

But it is important to remember that the tax in the act is not 
the only tax which will be required if the present system con- 
tinues in force. In the years between 1937 and 1970, by the Presi- 
dent’s plan all of the excess taxes will be used to build up a 
reserve. This reserve will grow in figures (although the fund will 


be dissipated) by leaps and bounds. By 1942 it will be over | 


#3,600,000,000. By 1950 it will be over fourteen billion. By 1960 
it will be nearly thirty billion. By 1970 it will be forty-one billion. 
And all that time the Government will be called on to pay interest 
on the reserve. To pay this interest it will have to impose addi- 
tional taxes. By 1942 it will have to raise taxes for interest of 
$84,000,000; by 1950 almost half a billion; by 1960 nearly a billion; 
by 1970 much over one billion. In other words, while, between 
1937 and 1970, the employer-employee taxes will be enormously 
more than will be needed to pay the costs and benefits, additional 
general taxes will have to be raised to pay the interest on the 
mythical “reserve.” So that to get the amount of taxes which will 
have to be imposed between 1937 and 1970 under the President’s 
plan, you have to add to the employer-employee taxes the general 
taxes to pay interest on the reserve. I give the taxes which must 
be raised by both plans, by my suggested plan and by the President’s 
plan. By my pian only employer-employee taxes must be collected. 
By the President’s plan two taxes must be collected, employer- 
employee taxes and general taxes to pay interest. 


Sum needed to pay costs and benefits, 1937 to 


RN ae a eh gers nee ales tk aon oc ces $34, 237, 100, 000 
Sum to be collected by proposed low employer- 
employee tax from 1987 to 1970_................ 35, 000, 000, 000 
Sum to be collected under President’s plan, 1937 
to 1970: 
Employer-employee tax..................... 56, 000, C00, 000 
Genera: tak for interest. .........62..65.. 19, 000, 0CO, 000 


75, 000, 000, 000 


By 1970, under the President’s plan, the Government will have 
levied taxes of seventy-five billions to meet a $34,000,000,000 obli- 
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gation and will have used the balance for all sorts of purposes 
utterly unconnected with social security. The money will be gone. 

Now see what happens from 1970 on. By 1970, as we have seen, 
the amount needed in the year for benefits and costs will be 
$2,413,800,000. The old-age employer-employee tax by both plans 
will by that time be the same—6 percent. It will yield $2,205,- 
100,000 that year. So the old-age tax by that year will be insuffi- 
cient to pay the costs and benefits. By that time additional sums 
will have to be found under both plans. And in each year up to 
1980 the amount needed for costs and benefits will increase. By 
1980 the need for benefits will be $3,511,000,000 for that year. By 
that time the yield through the old-age tax by both plans will 
be the same. By both plans the deficit will be about $1,400,000,000 
a year. And so in each year some means will have to be found 
to collect money to meet this deficit. 

What that means may well be left to that generation to deter- 
mine, since it will know its own problems best. But one thing is 
certain. Whatever it may be, it will be some form of tax. In 
other words, in each year from 1970 to 1980 two taxes will have to 
be imposed by each plan—the old-age employer-employee tax of 
6 percent on pay rolls and some additional tax. The table below 
shows the amounts that will be needed and amounts to be raised 
by both the employer-employee tax and the additional tax in 
different years. 

[In millions of dollars] 





Proposed plan President’s plan 


Year Amount 
needed | ojd-age | General | Old-age | General 
tax tax tax tax 
ii ete aisha eS apes 2, 413.8 2, 205. 1 208 2, 205. 1 1, 210.9 
Ro 2,986.5 | 2,287.1 700 | 2, 287.1 1, 341.8 
ii iidsnthieteiinnsebiittanstatiialcsiiasdstiieieedl 3, 626. 1 2, 295. 3 1, 400 2, 295. 3 1, 406. 6 





In both cases it will be seen that a general tax will be levied in 
order to meet the deficit. In the proposed plan this tax will be 
levied in an amount sufficient to meet the deficit. It will be levied 
for that purpose. It will be paid to the Social Security Board as a 
subsidy for the old-age pensions. It will be called a subsidy. 
Everybody will know precisely what it is. In the President’s plan 
embodied in the act the tax will be levied. But it will be called a 
tax to pay interest on the phantom reserve. When it has been 
paid in the form of interest part of it will then be devoted to old- 
age insurance payments precisely as in the proposed plan. In both 
cases it will be a tax. In both cases it will be levied for the same 
ostensible purpose. The difference will be that it will be called by 
a different name. 

But there is another difference. In the proposed plan the tax 
will be proportioned to the deficit to be met, to the actual purpose 
for which it is intended. In the President’s plan the tax will be 
gaged in size and rate not by the purpose for which the money is 
supposed to be intended, but in order to meet 3-percent interest on 
this imaginary reserve. Hence until 1980 it will continue to be 
enormously greater than it need be. In plain figures, by my plan, 
this supplemental tax will have to equal $7,905,000,000 in those 10 
years from 1970 to 1980. That is what it should be under the 
other plan if the tax were levied to make up the deficit. But as 
it will be levied to pay interest on the reserve, it will be $13,- 
348,000,000. And, of course, as usual, the excess of five billion will 
be taken over by the Government for general expenses. 

To sum it all up, by the proposed plan the supplemental deficit 
taxes will not have to begin until around 1970. Under the Presi- 
dent’s plan they will begin at once—have already begun. By the 
proposed plan only about $8,000,000,000 in supplemental taxes will 
have to be collected from now until 1980. By the President’s plan 
these supplemental taxes will amount to $32,000,000,000. By the 
proposed plan the cld-age employer-employee taxes will be very 
much lower and will yield fifty-seven billion in 43 years. By the 
President’s plan the old-age employer-employee taxes will be heavy 
and will yield seventy-eight billion in the same length of time. 


Vv 


I have said that by 1980 the Government will have ccllected 
forty-seven billions which it will never use for old-age pensions 
and, furthermore, will never repay to the old-age account. The 
Government, of course, has no intention of ever repaying this 
money or any part of it. The whole theory of the reserve is incon- 
sistent with the idea cf repayment, even if repayment were possible. 

The idea at the bottom of it is that the $47,000,060,000 reserve 
will be invested in United States bonds at 3-percent interest. And 
it is this interest which will make up the deficits of the insurance 
plan after 1970. Therefore this assumes a continuance of the 
bonds as a Government debt and as a basis for this interest. To 
repay the bonds would be to end the basis for the interest. Besides, 
to repay the bonds would be a preposterous performance. Whether 
the bonds are outstanding or not, whether the reserve plan is con- 
tinued or not, future generations beginning in 1970 are going to 
have to raise by taxes from two hundred to one thousand four hun- 
dred million dollars a year to cover the deficit of the old-age tax. 
The only ccurse for these future generations is to do that. But 
if in addition they should decide to raise once again by taxation 
the forty-seven biilion in order to go through the motions of repay- 
ing the money, not only would the burden be intolerable, but it 
would be indescribable folly. For if they did raise the forty-seven 
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billion, what would they do with it? Put it back in cash in the 
reserve tin box? And then reinvest it some other way? Or dis- 
tribute it among the aged? And, having distributed it among them, 
the Government would still have to go on raising by taxes the 
equivalent of the interest each year. 

What the future really has to do is to collect each year enough 
to discharge its annuity obligations in that year. The quicker it 
forgets about the reserve the better. 

vI 


This reserve ghost is an offense against the younger workers who 
are burdened with an excessive levy; against the older workers who 
will retire in the early years of the plan; against the economic 
society. 

The employee and his boss must pay a 2-percent tax when 
one-fourth of that would be more than sufficient for some years; 
in 1950 they must pay 6 percent when 2 percent would pay for 
what they are getting. 

The present plan forces payment of shockingly low-retirement 
benefits to those who will pass the 65-year milestone in the next 
20 years. In 1942 the man who has averaged a hundred dollars 
@ month in earnings will be forced to give up his job to draw 
$17.50 a month, while his indigent neighbor who has paid nothing 
may be drawing nearly twice as much. To him who retires in 1947 
the benefit will be $22.50 a month; to the annuitant who retires in 
1952 the benefit will be $27.50 a month, while for the man who 
quits work in 1957 the pension will be $32.50 a month. 

Obviously the Governmeni cannot pay adequate pensions if it 
insists on “borrowing” most of the old-age taxes and spending 
them to support the Government. The whole thing is a disguised 
tax levied upon the lowest-income groups under the pretense of 
old-age pension premiums. No government would dare attempt 
to support itself out of a pay-roll tax if it honestly proclaimed its 
purpose. The workers have remained silent because they have 
been deccived. 

Chief victims are the very youngest workers. For 6 percent—the 
permanent tax aimed at—a private company will guarantee to a 
young man taking old-age insurance at 20 a retirement annuity, 
at 65, of 58.94 a month. The Government plan will give him 
only $53.75, with this difference—that under the private plan the 
annuity will be his of right when he reaches 65, while under the 
Government plan he may have to sacrifice his job to get the 
annuity. 

The Government plan diffuses its evil effects throughout the 
economic society. It is a grave mistake to associate taxes with 
pay rolls. This almost requires employers who wish to cut their 
taxes to cut their pay rolls for this purpose. Nothing will so swiftly 
accelerate the shift from hand workers to machines as this exorbi- 
tant tax, for the employer’s only escape from high social security 
taxes will be by replacing the taxable worker by the machine which 
claims no pension. 

And who can doubt that the extraction of over a billion dollars a 
year in taxes from the pay envelopes of the lowest income groups, 
not for social insurance but for Government expenditures (as will 
be the case in 4 years) will have a most depressive effect upon the 
already limited purchasing power of the wage-earning groups? 
Mr. Marriner Eccles, Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, and a 
Presidential adviser, has expressed the belief that the withdrawal 
of half a billion in the last year hastened and deepened the recessive 
movement of this year. 






VII 

How came this monstrosity into the Social Security Act? Itisa 
depressing story. 

In the winter of 1934-35 a group of technical agents of the 
Cabinet Committee on Economic Security were bringing their labors 
to an end. The idea of a reserve had arisen somewhere, but every 
actuarial and financial expert consulted opposed it vehemently. 
Messrs. O. C. Richter and W. R. Williamson were the actuarial con- 
sultants of this group (Mr. Williamson is now actuary of the Social 
Security Board). They opposed it as “quite beyond the realm of 
practical possibilities” and ‘‘an unsound departure from the prin- 
ciples that should govern social insurance.” They are our authority 
for the statement that “Representatives of the Treasury and Federal 
Reserve System who acted as financial advisers to the committee 
were of the opinion that an old-age pension plan which did not 
require a reserve would be preferable.” 

Four eminent actuarial consultants of the Cabinet committee 
were called. They were Mr. M. A. Linton, president of the Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Co.; Prof. A. L. Mowbray, of the University 
of California; Prof. Henry L. Reitz, of the University of Iowa; and 
Prof. James W. Glover, of the University of Michigan. Mr. Linton 
writes me: “The actuarial consultants were unanimously opposed to 
a large reserve and expressed themselves clearly on the point.” Says 
Dr. Reitz: “It is my recollection that the committee was unani- 
mously against holding reserves on this basis. * * * The mem- 
bers of our committee argued as strongly as they could against this 
feature of the plan in certain committee meetings of the larger 
group, including representatives of the Treasury.” 

Finally the Cabinet committee adopted the advice of these con- 
sultants, and in their report to the President expressly declared that 
“the plan we advocate amounts to having each generation pay for 
the support of the people then living who are old.” It warned 
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against large reserves and announced that “to keep the reserves 
within manageable limits we suggest that the combined rate cf 
employers and employees be 1 percent for the first 5 years (against 
2 percent for the first 3 years adopted in the act), 2 percent for 
the second 5 years, 3 percent the third 5 years, 4 percent the fourth 
5 years, and 5 percent thereafter.” And upon this report, signed 
by four members of the Cabinet and Harry Hopkins, the Wagner- 
Lewis bill was framed. 

But at this point a strange thing happened. The President, seeing 
the report of the committee, expressed apprehension at the fact 
that in 30 or 40 years general taxes would be required to supple- 
ment the old-age pay-roll taxes. He gave the matter a swift, 
glancing blow of his mind and decided that future generations 
ought not be burdened. About this time, and perhaps hearing 
of this, an official of the Treasury Department called upon the 
President and spun him a whimsical yarn of fairy finance. He 
pictured how a great reserve might be created; how with this, 
which would belong to the poor, all the national bonds would be 
bought; how the interest being paid the rich would now be paid 
to the poor; how the grave problem of tax-exempt bonds would 
thus be solved, since the debt would be practically extinguished as a 
possession of the rich; how the old-age system would thus become 
self-supporting and future generations would be emancipated from 
the drudgery of providing for their aged; and how, most delightful 
to contemplate, these immense old-age tax collections and the 
mounting reserves would become an almost inexhaustible reservoir 
of funds to meet Government deficits. Here was a miraculous 
contrivance of heavenly finance. It was a wondrous vision which 
could survive only upon one condition—a condition easily complied 
with—that it be not looked at too closely. 

About this time the House committee was holding hearings on 
the bill as introduced by Messrs. WaGNER and Lewis. The heat was 
on and the administration managers were Jamming it through the 
committees at the full speed then so easily managed. Except for 
administration spokesmen, witnesses were allowed only 5 minutes 
each. Only a few days remained, when one morning Secretary 
Morgenthau, who had signed the report against large reserves, 
walked into the committee chamber with a message. The Treasury, 
he declared, wanted the huge reserve—the $47,000,000,000 device— 
put into the bill and the rates raised to make that possible. And 
so with little or no thought about the matter, under the pressure 
of the Presidential “must,” this-grotesque fraud was railroaded 
through the committee. It got little notice. Later the bill was 
jammed through Congress. Some Members warned against it. The 
American Association for Social Security, which for years had fought 
the battle for social security, issued a solemn protest. But Mr. 
Vinson told the House the President wanted it. And it became a 
law. It remains in the law despite the fact that it has, so far as I 
have been able to find, the support of no first- or second-class 
economist, actuary, or finance expert, either here or abroad, and 
despite the fact that old-age insurance systems have existed for 
many years, even decades, abroad without anything more than 
small convenience reserves. 

VIII 

Many criticisms of the Social Security Act have been made. It 
is probably just to say that to set this system aright it may be 
necessary to start all over again. But of the other defects in the 
plan we need not speak. So far as the reserve is concerned, the 
wise course would seem to be fairly obvious. 

The idea of a reserve should be taken out of the act altogether. 
The pay-as-you-go plan should be employed completely and for 
the very good reason that any other plan is impossible. 

The rates should be promptly reduced. The table used on an 
earlier page of this discussion was offered not as an ideal schedule 
of rates but merely to illustrate the discrepancy between the pres- 
ent exorbitant rates and rates that would be sufficient to pay the 
benefits authorized in the present act. The rates should be some- 
what higher because the benefits should be higher at least in the 
early years of the plan. Instead of a 2-percent total tax on em- 
ployers and employees increasing by 1 percent every 3 years and 
rising to 6 percent by 1949, the original rates of 1 percent rising 
by 1 percent every 5 years, attaining to 5 percent by 1957 and 6 
percent by 1962 would be sufficient to produce the needed payments 
up to 1970 and a reserve of perhaps $10,000,000,000 besides. But if 
the benefits were increased in the earlier years, the reserve would 
be kept to a low and manageable level. 

Of course, some reserve is inescapable—a billion or two or even 
three or four. But the question would be well worth considering 
whether investment of such reserves ought not to be limited to 
the open bond market to prevent a political government from ex- 
ploiting the reserve as part of the public fiscal policies. 

Congress and labor, as well as the employers, will do well to face 
this problem squarely and honestly in this session. There is going 
to be no end of pension tinkering. Behind every crackpot scheme 
of politicians competing for the votes of the aged will be the prob- 
lem of money—where to get the money. This reserve fund offers a 
tempting reservoir of money upon which they will cast hungry 
eyes. Already the housing advocates have made a bid for it. 
Mr. Roosevelt thinks it looks good for his present spending pur- 
poses. The Townsendites will presently lay claim to it. The best 
thing to do with this monstrous child is to slay it at once and thus 
frustrate the kidnapers, 
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ARTICLE BY MISS JUNE LIPKE 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a most interesting article from the pen of Miss June 
Lipke, of the University of Washington, at Seattle, entitled 
“Here on the Pribilofs.” This article should prove particu- 
larly interesting at this time, when many eyes are turned 
toward Alaska as a result of the national defense bill which 
we now have under consideration. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

HERE ON THE PRIBILOFS 
(By June Lipke) 

My departure for the Pribilofs was as if I had left for another 
world. From Seattle I had gone, young—16 years old—expectant, 
filled with the glory of Alaska and the great adventure before me. 
I was to join my father who is Government agent and caretaker 
on these distant islands. 

Before leaving Seattle I eagerly searched for additional informa- 
tion concerning my future home. I found only scant details. 

“Pribilof Islands consists of five islands, two of which are in- 
habited; St. Paul, the largest, and St. George. Maintained and 
operated by the United States Government. Approximately 240 
miles north of the Aleutian Islands in the Bering Sea, Alaska. 
Important because of fur seal.” 

After a trip through the wintry beauty of the Inside Passage, 
out over the Gulf of Alaska and along the Aleutians, then into 
Bering Sea on the Bureau of Fisheries boat Penguin, I had caught 
my first glimpse of the islands. My first impressions were far 
from favorable. Tundra—scowling skies—whining winds—a tree- 
less, even bushless monotony of hills blotched with frozen snow. 

But now I am gradually learning to love this country. Its very 
barrenness, etched sharply against the sullen skies, seems to at- 
tract. There are rampant winds that easily give way to rage. In 
the winter, ice often soothes the pounding waves into drugged 
silence. 

I love the lonely mating call of foxes. The reindeer herds, with 
sentinel bucks skirting the herd on those rare, clear nights when 
the moon rises from the sea to cast its orange-gold blushes on 
the Arctic drifts, have a charm of their own. But most of all, 
the fur seal herds; their comings and goings and their peculiar 
habits interest me. 

Naturally readjustments were hard at first. There is no one here 
of my own age or with my interests. There are no movies, no places 
to go dancing, nor a corner drug store where one can get an 
occasional soda. : 

What could one of my age do in a place of this sort? For one 
thing, being particularly fond of athletics, the answer was quite 
obvious. I had to look to the outdoors for my recreation. And I 
did just that. I went hiking. And in winter I skied and went ice 
skating. But most often, when they came to make their summer 
home here, I observed the seals. 

To my surprise, I soon found the town of St. Paul to be a modern, 
immaculate little village. It is in no way comparable to the villages 
I had seen along the Aleutians. Here at St. Paul electric lights, 
running water, a large, well-equipped school, and a native recreation 
hall are a few of the conveniences. The natives, who are wards of 
the Government, are furnished food, clothing, shelter, and a per- 
centage of the proceeds from the fur sale in exchange for their 
services in sealing, foxing, and village maintenance. 

Everything is in first-class order. Everything is under Govern- 
ment supervision. There are 25 miles of scoria (a lava formation) 
road for the 16 trucks. There are no docks at either St. Paul or 
St. George Island, however, because of the strong seas and lack of a 
good harbor. Supplies must be lightered in or brought in by the 
native skin boats called bidarrahs, creating a considerable problem 
when supplies must be landed because weather conditions are so 
undependable. 

Someone once said that there are only two seasons on the 
Pribilofs—summer and winter. How true it is. After our winter 
Season the brittle cold seems to soften almost overnight. The hith- 
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erto screaming winds begin to croon, green vegetation begins to 
show itself, shyly at first through the brown hills. Then the mist 
comes rolling in from the sea. 

With a change in the weather there comes a change in the 
attitude of the native and white population as well. At first this 
change is hard to detect, then the change gradually becomes 
stronger and stronger. An expectancy seems to charge the air. 
Eyes are turned toward the sea. trolls are taken toward the 
water rather than on trodden inland paths. 

It is May! Time for the return of the seals! 

What if they do not come back? That could certainly not be 
possible! However, the question lurks in the back of each mind, 
but each person is ashamed to voice such a thought. 

Then comes the first Sunday in May, when, so legend is, seals 
have always been found on the rookeries. Many of the islanders 
lose no time in proving that it is so again this year. Year after 
year they come ceaselessly as the waves. 

What is it that lures the seals back each spring? Why do they 
pilgrimage through the thousands of watery miles from California 
and south to mate and bring forth their young on these distant, 
misty islands? How do they chart their course? Mother nature 
guards the secret jealously—no one knows. 

I haunted the rookeries, eager to learn the habits of these marine 
animals. The beaches of worn, smooth rocks began to spot with 
belligerent, fat bulls, fighting, roaring, sneaking to obtain a place 
where they could await their harems. 

Invisible boundaries seem to divide the rookeries. Once located, 
a bull will rarely move more than 8 or 4 feet, then only to retrieve 
a coquettish cow or lunge at a less strong male who may tire- 
lessly attempt to break through the front ranks to find his own 
domain. 

The breeding bulls graduate from the bachelor stage when 6 
years old. Then they struggle to win a cow, be it to beg, borrow, 
or steal. The struggle won, success is almost assured. Harems of 
40 or more cows are not uncommon to the strongest males. 

With the bull seals, it is a question of the survival of the fittest. 
Battle-scarred and bellicose, the beachmasters lord it over their 
cows, who fight among themselves, as well, for his attention. 

It is amusing to watch a cow pamper a conceited bull and try 
to rub his nose with her own—a feat greatly resembling a kiss. 

But alas, the cows are often only rudely “fiippered” for their at- 
tempts at caressing. 

Yet, the cows, dainty in proportion to the bulls, are a fickle lot. 
They eye the nearby strutting bulls longingly and, when given an 
opportunity, make a dash to the more desired sire. A fight is in- 
evitable. The bull, when realizing that his mistress is deserting, 
endeavors to snatch her back. If he can catch her before she 
crosses one of the “invisible boundaries” he takes her with the 
nape of her neck clutched between his teeth, and manhandles her 
cruelly with his flipper. But if she has succeeded in escaping too 
far, the males concerned engage in a fight that often ends in 
death for one. 

A favorite pastime of mine is to sit near one of the rookeries 
and watch cows perform their parental duties after the pups are 
born. The pups are all born of the previous year’s mating. They 
have only one a year. He is a jet and fuzzy little fellow who dozes 
or waits patiently for his mother when she is out to sea, often 3 
or 4 Gays at a time, to find feed. 

Upon the return of a hunt for food, a cow will stand on a rock 
and call and call until she sees or hears her own pup. How they 
can recognize them from among the thousands that all look the 
same to me, I never expect to understand, but they do. 

If something happens to a female while at sea and she does not 
return, her pup is doomed to die of starvation. No cow will feed 
any pup but her own. This is one of the sins of pelagic sealing 
and the reason that when the seals were taken at sea the herd 
declined in numbers so rapidly. 

It is a sight to watch the cows teach their pups to swim. For 
they must be taught! 

When a mother thinks her child is old enough, she hustles him 
to the water’s edge and, with her nose, pushes him into a shal- 
low pool afforded by the rocks. 

At first the little pup will frantically clamor to his mother, but 
after much insistence and an occasional slap with a flipper, the 
youngster learns to swim in spite of himself. If he becomes en- 
dangered, the cow rushes to his aid and drags him to safety 
with the back of his neck between her teeth, just as a cat carries 
its young. By the end of the season, the new-born pups are 
able to make the long pilgrimage south. 

It is interesting to watch the seals awkwardly flapping over 
the rocks with amazing speed for a water animal, or diving grace- 
fully through the surf. It is startling to observe how easily 
their actions and emotions can be likened to those of humankind. 

It is the pelt of the 3-year-old male that is used in milady’s 
sealskin coat. The “killables” and the other bachelors keep aloof 
from the family seals. They group together or “haul” up to an 
uncontested spot on the rookery, called the hauling ground. There 
they lounge, or fight, or sleep; dreaming, perhaps, of the time 
when they may take on the responsibilities of a family. This 
arrangement has proved very convenient for the sealers. The 
bachelors can thus be easily surrounded without disturbing the 
harems. 
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I shall not forget the thrill I felt when I saw my first drive and 
kill. It occurred one morning when the pale rays of sunrise were 
filtering through the mist. 

As the native sealers neared the rookery of sleeping seals, all 
was hushed. Even the breeze seemed to wait with abated breath. 
Then bedlam broke! With a cry, the natives broke into a run. 
In single file they sped down around the hauling ground, cutting 
off the bachelors’ retreat to the water. With but a clapping of 
sticks and a shout, the whole group of seals, numbering about 
four or five thousand, was as easily led as sheep. 

Confused and sleepy-eyed, the seals stumbled up to the parade 
ground which leads to the killing field. It all happened so quickly 
and so smoothy that I was amazed. 

The drive to the killing field was slow, since it is a considerable 
distance from the rookery. It is purposely at a distance to avoid 
disturbing the family seals. The seals are stopped frequently 
during the drive, to rest and cool, for inland travel is difficult and 
foreign to them. 

The killing, which I was at first a bit hesitant about viewing, 
was as surprising as the round-up had been. It was all done with 
the efficiency and thoroughness of machinery and mass produc- 
tion. The animals, upon reaching the killing field, were grouped 
together. They were then dispersed in small pods to the clubbers. 

With experienced eyes and deft blows, the natives selected the 
8-year-olds from the group. They allowed the fortunate “rejects” 
to scramble away to the protection of the sea. With one blow, 
the killables were either stunned or killed, then quickly laid in 
rows of 10 and pierced through the heart with a knife. 

The flipper men next moved up, cutting expertly around each 
flipper and nose, and slitting the belly. A third crew followed 
with iron rods that were driven through the skulls of the dead 
seals to hold them firm while the pelts, held between tongs, 
were stripped from the animals with one tug, leaving white 
carcasses, row on row, and the skins to one side in other rows. 

In 1 hour, 40 natives had killed and stripped 600 seals. It is 
all just as simple and humane as that. 

Little is wasted of the seal, After the pelts have been removed, 
the blubbery carcasses are hauled away to the by-products plant 
here on the island. There they are made into seal oil and meal. 
This oil is sold for commercial uses and the meal is used as fox 
food and food for fish in hatcheries in the States. 

The seal fisheries are administered by the United States under 
a treaty with Great Britain, Japan, and Russia, signed in 1911. 
Uncle Sam carefully guards the valuable island children, seeing 
that they get protection during the summer season from the 
Coast Guard patrol, and permitting no one to land on the Pribilofs 
who is not connected with the Government or who has been 
authorized to do so by the Department of Commerce. 

Instead of the usual 3-mile limit, the Pribilof Islands are pro- 
tected by a 12-mile limit. 

I have never regretted my stay, now nearing 2 years, for I 
have witnessed, first hand, the drama of seal life, enacted nowhere 
else in the world. experienced the pang of winter isolation with 
the compensating joys of healthy outdoor recreations, and heard 
wild music in the restless sighing of wind and wave. 
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OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1939 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT CITIZENS’ MASS MEETING IN 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., FEBRUARY 19, 1939 


Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the follow- 
ing resolutions approved at citizens’ mass meeting held at 
Philadelphia, Pa., on February 19, 1939, under the auspices 
of the Clan-Na-Gael and Irish Republican War Veterans of 
the United States: 

We, citizens of the United States, in mass meeting assembled in 


Philadelphia, “the cradle of American liberty,” demand in the 
name of our idle and improvershed fellow citizens who are victims 
of a depression which can be truthfully attributed to the vast loans 
made to England and France and other European powers to save 
them from annihilation in the late World War. 

In the name of these and all other citizens we demand that 
these billions of American money be collected from England, 
France, and all countries which at that time were given such vast 


We point out that England and France have brazenly refused 
to repay these loans, while they are at the same time offering vast 


° 


loans to European powers in order to form new combines for future 
wars, in which they are cunningly attempting to again use the 
manhood and the money of these United States to bring them 
victory in wars they will themselves provoke. 

In the name of our warriors who sleep in death on the battle- 
fields of Europe; in the name of our blinded and maimed veterans 
whose lives have been blighted in the performance of the sacrifice 
they have made for these ungrateful European powers; in the name 
of our thousands of citizens whose homes have been sold under 
the sheriff’s hammer for the payment of taxes they are unable to 
meet while these ungrateful powers hold approximately one hun- 
dred billions of our money, and while our pension rolls mount and 
will be a burden not only to the present but to coming generations 
of Americans. 

Britain, according to press reports, has ordered the construction 
of 33 new battleships. . 

We ask, is it not our billions that is tu pay for these while 
millions of our citizens go hungry? 

We hold that to say that these loans cannot be collected is a 
confession of incompetency or a pandering to foreign powers at 
the expense of the citizens of these United States. 

We hold that the interests of our own citizens are first and 
demand that these loans be collected. 
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HON. FREDERICK VAN NUYS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 1 (legislative day of Monday, February 27), 
1939 


ARTICLE BY HON. HARRY F. BYRD, OF VIRGINIA, APPEAR- 
ING IN THE OCTOBER ISSUE OF THE COUNTRY GENTLE- 
MAN MAGAZINE 


Mr. VAN NUYS. Mr. President, in the October issue of 
the Country Gentleman there appears a very enlightening 
and exhaustive article on the subject of Government reor- 
ganization by the distinguished junior Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp]. I ask unanimous consent that the article may 
be printed in the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Country Gentleman of October 1938] 
GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 
(By Harry Fioop Byrp, United States Senator from Virginia) 


The new Congress, which convenes in January, will be con- 
fronted with the question of reorganizing the Federal Government. 
The President has indicated that he will submit another proposal 
to this effect. No other issue of greater importance is likely to 
engage the attention of Congress and the American people. 

The Seventy-fifth Congress sentenced the last reorganization bill 
to death, because it wanted reorganization of the Federal execu- 
tive agencies for economy and efficiency to live. 

It wanted reorganization to live a full and fruitful life for the 
benefit of those who pay the costs of government and those who 
have to deal with the Government in the daily work of making a 
living for their families and themselves. It wanted reorganization 
of the bureaucracy at Washington to live a life strictly within the 
bounds of accepted governmental principles and tried American 
fundamentals. 

I, and others, believe that such a reorganization could and should 
be accomplished without disturbing these principles and funda- 
mentals. We believe that this could and should be done in a man- 
ner both directly and indirectly beneficial to all, economically and 
socially. We believe that this could and should be done without 
disrupting the orderly and proper progress of governmental func- 
tions to meet changing conditions and new public necessities. 

These are the views of one who believes that the greatest service 
that can be rendered good reform is to couch it in simplicity, econ- 
omy, and efficiency; that solvency is prerequisite to true liberalism, 
and that a government steeped in extravagance, waste, inefficiency, 
debt, and unbridled bureaucracy offers poor guidance for the 
Nation’s underprivileged. 

In originating the congressional action in 1936 for governmental 
reorganization I looked toward the kind of Federal Government 
reorganization contemplated by the Democratic platform of 1932, 
which called for the elimination of waste and extravagance in gov- 
ernment in a manner to reduce costs by 25 percent. These were my 
views, responsive to convictions born of long study and nurtured 
by actual experience; and in 1937 and 1938 I was forced to fight 
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the kind of reorganization contemplated in the defeated move by 
the executive branch of the Government for reorganization. 

Despite all that has been said or will be said to the contrary, 
similar views bulwarked the fight by most of those, if not all, who 
successfully fought what generally was referred to as the President’s 
reorganization program. 

Experts’ statistics are not necessary for proof when it is said that 
hundreds of millions of dollars can be saved annually by the 
elimination of waste and extravagance in government, and ineffi- 
ciency, through the consolidation of duplicating agencies, coor- 
dinating overlapping activity and effort and abolition of useless 
bureaus—in short, reorganization for economy and efficiency. The 
objective of such reorganization would be to save direct costs of 
government, and to save time and patience of citizens who are 
finding it increasingly necessary to deal with governmental agencies. 

A surprisingly revealing homespun investigation is available to 
almost everyone interested. Just thumb through a telephone direc- 
tory and note the governmental agencies to be found there. Re- 
fiect a moment upon their activities, their personnel, and the 
possible economies which become apparent. 

Imagine the amount of office space required, the rent that is paid 
for it, or the upkeep of the buildings, if the Government owns 
them. How much of it could be saved if the obviously overlapping 
agencies were consolidated? 

For instance, what would be wrong with a consolidation of the 
Federal Housing Administration and the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration? Are they not in the same general field of house and 
home mortgages? Is it not true that parallel trails of offices, office 
forces, files, equipment, investigators, and other personnel lead out 
of great separate Washington offices to separate headquarters, per- 
haps on opposite street corners, for almost every State in the 
Union, and on down the line into their branches in hundreds of 
communities all over the United States? 

What is true of these two agencies applies likewise to many 
more which could be named. Consolidation of such agencies 
would not necessarily mean curtailment of their functions, if they 
are useful, or disrupting their service. 

Think of the apparent waste and extravagance you yourself have 
observed in Government activity and procedure. Look at your last 
tax bill. Remember the Federal taxes you pay hidden under the 
price of everything you buy—your food, your clothes, your fuel, 
your automobile and its fuel, your luxuries. For instance, if you 
smoke a package of cigarettes a day you pay $21.90 a year to Uncle 
Sam’s tax collectors. It has been estimated, in all seriousness, that 
there are 120 Federal, State, and local taxes hidden in the price of 
a funeral and 53 in the price of a loaf of bread. 

The fact is that we are paying for a gigantic, gangling govern- 
ment of some 150 major agencies and an uncounted number of 
subdivisions. We are paying for a government that has not had a 
thorough overhauling since it was established. It has been growing 
continually, but since the turn of the century the record shows 
marked increases in costs and complexity. Piled upon a previous 
accumulation of disjointed agencies we now have half again as 
many agencies as we had before the depression when, to meet 
emergencies, we created by statute and Executive orders, agency 
after agency virtually without regard for coordination in the Fed- 
eral Government pattern. 

Some of these agencies fill very definite needs. Others overlap. 
Some have outlived their usefulness or have been superseded. 
There are glaring cases of duplicated effort. Where the Govern- 
ment was complex before, it frequently is found to be confusing 
now. To point out 50 Federal agency legal divisions in Washington 
alone is enough to describe the Federal jungle. — 

There have been at least 29 agencies concerned with lending 
Government funds, according to reports taken from Government 
records. 

There have been at least three agencies concerned with insuring 
deposits and loans. 

There have been at least 34 agencies concerned with the acqui- 
sition of land. 

There have been at least 16 agencies concerned with wild-life 
preservation. 

There have been at least 10 agencies concerned with Government 
construction. 

There have been at least nine agencies concerned with credit and 
finance, 

There have been at least a dozen agencies concerned with home 
and community planning. 

There have been at least 10 agencies concerned with materials 
of construction. 

There are more than two score personnel officers for the Goy- 
ernment listed in Washington offices alone. 

There are more than 100 information and publications offices in 
Federal agencies at Washington. 

There are more than 100 Federal agency libraries in Washing- 
ton, besides the Library of Congress. 

The Federal Government operates an average of one motor vehi- 
cle for every 1,200 people in the United States and they travel 
a” miles every year to traverse nearly every highway in the 
world. 

Without counting those who are on relief, or those receiving 
pensions, or those in the Army, the Navy and the Marines, or 
those in the legislative and judicial branch of the Government, 
there are more people on the Federal civil executive pay roll than 
there are people—men, women and children—living in the State 
of Maine, or New Hampshire, or Vermont, or Rhode Island, or 
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North Dakota, or South Dakota, or Delaware, or Montana, or Idaho, 
or Wyoming, or New Mexico, or Arizona, or Utah, or Nevada. 

The great majority of these people do not work in Washington, 
and there are more than a hundred thousand of them in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. This number alone is twice as many as 5 years ago. 

There are enough Federal offices and Federal employees in the 
city of Richmond, the capital of Virginia, to fill three and a half 
skyscrapers according to the Government’s own figures. And these, 
of course, are cutrumbered by the various branch offices and 
their personnel which are to be found in every city, town, and 
county in the State. 

The office space required by Uncle Sam for his offices outside 
of the District of Columbia is the equivalent to two skyscrapers 
of Empire State Building dimensions, or more, for every State in 
the Union. 

These statements come from official records. They may present 
some idea of the vastness of the Federal Government, and at the 
fame time indicate what a field there is for reorganization of the 
executive agencies of the Federal Government for economy, effi- 
ciency, and simplification. 

Where is the man who has not heaped anathema upon the 
“red tape” of Government? But inconvenience of complicated 
overlapping governmental procedure and the resulting cost to the 
everyday citizen over and above the taxes he pays is only a nart 
of the story. 

There is extravagance. 

There is in the Valley of Virginia, to cite only one example, a 
resettlement project. The per unit cost of that project is nearly 
$9,000. A reputable contractor who has lived in that section all 
his life submitted estimates to the effect that he would builc every 
house in the project for $900 each. The land and all the rest that 
goes with the unit should cost not in excess of $1,000 additional. 
The rest of that $9,000 is sheer wastefulness in Government ex- 
penditure and overhead. 

THE PATH OF WASTE 


That kind of extravagance is not difficult to find in any part of 
this country. You don’t have to burn the barn down because the 
roof leaks. No matter what you think about that kind of Govern- 
ment activity, it is admitted that such a program does not neces- 
sarily have to be eliminated to reduce the costs. Everybody, the 
tenants, the taxpayers, and those in the Government, would be 
better off if the waste were eliminated. 

So we find a kind of bureaucracy which has grown up like 
Topsy. We find extravagance which has come along with it, hand 
in hand. Almost everybody can reach out and touch this great 
factor in the well-nigh overwhelming Federal debt under which 
the Nation is searching to find the light of prosperity. The mcre 
agencies there are the more overhead there is, and the more agen- 
cies there are the less coordinated they are likely to be, and the 
less coordinated they are the greater is the likelihood that ex- 
travagance and waste prevail. The proof is in the audits of Gov- 
ernment accounts by the Government's auditors. 

It is astounding to see the progressive increases in the regular 
expenses of the Federal Government after eliminating all items 
in the emergency Budget. 

The following table of regular Budget expenditures comes from 
cfficial Government audits, totally exclusive of all recovery and 
relief expenditures: 


1934: $2,700,000,009. 
1935: $3,200,009,C00. 
1936: $3,300,000,C00. 

1937: $4,400,000,000. 

1938: $5,400,000,000. 

The revenue has not nearly kept pace with the expenditures of 
the Federal Government. As a result, the Nation is now facing the 
greatest peacetime debt of all time, about $284 per person, and 
the Federal tax bill is approaching an all-time record. The outgo 
of the Federal Government has exceeded the income for 8 con- 
secutive years and we are in the ninth. It is certain that the 
1930’s will go down in history as the Nation’s first deficit decade. 
The longest continuous deficit record before was for 2 years, and 
that was when we were engaged in the World War. 

These deficits are piling up at such a rate that the interest 
alone on the growing debt amounts to about $10 a year from 
every man, woman, and child in America. Even if the National 
Government were to start soon living within its income, and at 
the same time start paying a half billion dollars a year on retire- 
ment of the vast debt, it would take more than 40 years to reduce 
the debt to where it was 5 years ago. 

How many farmers realize that the Government’s debt today 
is equal to the total value of all the agricultural capital in the 
entire United States? 

How many realize that the Budget for the current year is far 
more than equal to the cash income from all farm marketings 
plus all the Government payments to farmers during the past 
year? 

In other words, if the farmers of the Nation were called upon to 
liquidate the Federal debt, practically all of their capital would 
be wiped out overnight. 

If the farmers of this Nation were called upon to defray the 
costs of the Federal Budget this year the tax collector would 
squeeze from them every cent of their income last year; not only 
that coming from their marketings, but all the dollars paid them 
by the Government as well. 
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Viewing these conditions as they are, and they are not a pretty 
picture, there seem to be only two ways through which they ordi- 
narily might be expected to be met. 

One is raising taxes still more. 

The other is by reducing expenses. 

My choice is the more economical operation of government. 

Black examples of inefficiency, loose government, extravagance, 
and growing costs like these silhouetted against the 1932 Demo- 
cratic platform, and gratifying experience with the reorganization 
of the State government in Virginia prompted me to introduce a 
resolution in the United States Senate in January 1936 for the 
creation of the Senate committee to investigate executive agencies 
of the Government with a view to reorganization for economy and 
efficiency. 

Later a Presidential statement said the Chief Executive, too, was 
interested in reorganization, was appointing his own committee 
outside of Congress, and requesting the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives to appoint a third committee on that side of 
Capitol Hill. 

There was a huge job to be done and enough work to go around. 
While the committees overlapped, it was hoped by the Senate com- 
mittee that the work could be parceled out in a manner to expe- 
dite constructive conclusions and action. 

The President’s committee, with apparent great haste, made its 
report to the President in the late autumn of 1936, before the 
congressional committee’s less dramatic but thorough and plug- 
ging preliminary survey of agencies and their functions was half 
finished. 

The President’s committee’s report, sometimes called the Brown- 
low report, sounded well by the first cursory reading. But even 
at that juncture some glimpsed its all-inclusiveness shimmering 
through the fine phrases. It embraced what it described as a 
solution to the administrative management problems of the 
Executive. While sharpening the tools of administrative manage- 
ment, however, it dug great nicks in the fundamentals which sep- 
arate the legislative and the executive branches of the Govern- 
ment and preserve their independence of each other. It was 
admitted to provide no economy in government. 

The report was sent to the Congress by the President under a 
special message in January 1937. The message endorsed the 
recommendations of the report fully, without reservation or quali- 
fication. At the same time the President requested new commit- 
tees in both Houses of the Congress when it met in January 
1937, to consider the report and legislation necessary to put it 
into effect. 

The first-blush praise began to fade at the first formal con- 
sideration of the proposals. 

Subsequently representatives of the President’s committee ap- 
peared before the joint committee to give their ideas of how 
their proposals should look in law. The committee took one 
look at their draft of a bulky bill, and sent them back to try 
again. The second draft was a document of more than 12,000 
words, and the committee went to work on it * * * in closed 
sessions. 

THE COMMITTEE SURPRISED 

People of the Nation had come to place upon the words govern- 
mental reorganization a connotation which meant economy, cffi- 
ciency, and frugality in government. Governmental reorganiza- 
tion had come to mean that the Government was endeavoring to 
get a dollar’s worth of service for every dollar it spent. It had 
come to mean the slashing of red tape, and the minimum of in- 
convenience, and reduction of taxes and Government-imposed costs 
in addition to those in the regular tax bill. 

Here the congressional committee found no guarantee for effi- 
ciency, and virtually no mention of economy. 

What it found were proposals to increase the salaries of officials 
already in the higher pay brackets; proposals to create three new 
superestablishments in the permanent structure of the Govern- 
ment, proposals to give to the Executive complete control and 
dominance over quasi-judicial and quasi-legislative agencies which 
fix freight rates, license radio stations, establish fair-trade prac- 
tices, regulate the stock market, judge labor disputes, and so forth. 
The committee couldn’t believe its eyes for a long time when it 
came to consider some of these proposals throwing vital and in- 
dependent functions into the complete control of the executive 
branch. 

A BOMB-LIKE EXPLOSION 

There was also a proposal to destroy the bipartisan aspects of 
the civil-service administration, by abolishing the three-member 
Commission, with its mandatory minority representation, and sub- 
stituting a one-man administrator who could under no circum- 
stances represent but one party faith. There was another pro- 
posal to abolish Senate confirmation of a vast number of impor- 
tant officials vital to the work of the Government not only in 
Washington but in the field performing work which took them to 
the front doors and into the homes of the Nation’s population. 

There was also the proposal to abolish the independence of the 
audit of executive accounts now made by an agent of the Con- 
gress, which appropriates all money, levies all taxes, and is sup- 
posed to say specifically what the money is to be spent for. 
Under this proposal there would be an auditor who would audit 
the accounts submitted to him by the Treasury Department, 
which is the biggest spending agency of the Government. He 
would audit the accounts which he was given to audit with no 


authority to obtain information he was not given. If he found 
anything wrong he could do nothing about it. 

There was still another proposal that the President, after his 
own examination and by his own order should do all of the agency 
reorganization to be accomplished under the terms of the bill. 
‘The delegation of power coupled with this proposal was not limited 
to the agencies in the executive branch but was extended to the 
Library of Congress, the Government Printing Office, the legisla- 
tive drafting counsel of the Congress, the District of Columbia, 
and other strictly congressional agencies. The only way Congress 
could recapture its constitutional authority and changed orders 
under terms of this proposal was to pass a law, which would be 
subject to the President’s veto. It was not likely that he would 
sign a bill nullifying his own act. Therefore to counteract any 
of the President’s reorganization orders would necessarily mean 
passing a law over his veto, which would require a two-thirds 
vote. The American fundamental of majority rule would thus be 
destroyed. 

These were among the proposals as they were developed in the 
President’s committee draft. These were the things the congres- 
sional committee members saw when they were deciding to post- 
poe for a while, at least, any sessions that would be open to the 
public. 

These were the proposals they were considering in executive ses- 
sion when the proposal to reorganize the Supreme Court exploded 
like a bomb over the Capital. 

THE VITAL ISSUE 


Throughout the executive session discussion, the major part of 
all consideration was devoted to the proposal to revamp the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, and thereby destroy the independence of 
the audit. When concessions were being made through the bill, 
and concessions were made, there was always a fight when anyone 
proposed compromising, changing, amending, or eliminating this 
proposal. The record shows that the bulk of evidence taken in 
nearly 3 months of executive sessions dealt with that proposal, and 
its proponents stuck to it to the last. 

So when the fight on the court bill began raging, the subject of 
executive agency reorganization dropped from the limelight, but 
not until after the House of Representatives group had grown tired 
of the joint sessions and withdrawn to its own side of the hill to 
go about the business in its own way, and not until after the late 
Senator Joseph T. Robinson, of Arkansas, chairman of the new 
Senate committee, had drawn his version of a bill and introduced 
it It became known as Senate bill 2700. That bill made some 
concessions. The chairman took cognizance of vigorous criticism 
of salary raises and knocked them out of the bill and made other 
changes. That was the third draft of the President’s reorganization 
bill. 

OPEN HEARINGS DEMANDED 

Meanwhile the House committee was working and in the spring 
and summer of 1937, while the Senate was tied up with the court 
bill, that committee introduced four bills of its own. These bills, 
altogether did practically the same things that the Senate pro- 
posal provided in one big omnibus bill. 

The Senate had held 3 months of hearings on its version of the 
President’s committee propcsals and until August 1937 the public 
had not been given a chance to listen or testify concerning any 
of the bills, Senate or House. 

The clamor became so great for a chance to be heard, the Senate 
committee called open hearings on Senator Robinson’s bill. It was 
in these hearings that spokesmen from within the administration 
testified under examination that Presidents from now on, Republi- 
can, Democratic, or otherwise, could dominate those agencies which 
controlled freight rates, radio stations, fair-trade practices, the 
stock market, labor relations disputes, and so forth. So at the con- 
clusion of 10 days of open hearings still another Senate bill was 
drafted, the fourth. This one made other changes and patched 
over the proposal giving the Executive control over quasi-legislative 
and quasi-judicial agencies. 

This bill first took the number of Senate bill 2969. It was 
quickly withdrawn, and the fifth Senate bill drafted, known as 
Senate bill 2970. While more of the defects of the earlier bills 
were eliminated, there were still provisions for reorganization of 
the civil service, the auditing system, and agency reorganization 
and others which were highly objectionable to those who favored 
reorganization for economy and efficiency. There was still no guar- 
anty for these results. There was still no assurance of economy. 
Members of the President’s committee even admitted during the 
hearings that the costs of government probably would increase as 
the result of their proposals. 

BLANKET AUTHORITY ASKED 


And so the bill was put on the calendar of the Senate at the tail 
end of the congressional session which ended in August 1937. It 
was listed on the “must” program for the special session of Congress 
which was called in November, but no action was taken. The third 
session of the Seventy-fifth Congress was convened in January 
1938 and the debate on the reorganization bill opened the next 
month. 

The argument of the proponents of the bill was characterized 
by many of the same fancy phrases which sounded so well in the 
President’s committee report. But most of the objections to the 
President’s committee draft were still applicable to the bill, as it 
came to the Senate. 
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There was still no provision for economy, and there was still 
no guaranty for efficiency. In short, the bill was a declaration 
that the Government should be reorganized; that the Congress 
would delegate to the President blanket authority to do it as he 

leased; that the minority would be deprived of representation in 
the Civil Service administration; and independence of the audit 
would be destroyed. 

Those who believed that economy and efficiency should be the 
cardinal purpose of any reorganization of the Federal Govern- 
ment fought the bill in that belief. Proponents of the bill never 
produced proof that there would be either. Those who fought the 
pill did so in the belief that minority representation in the Civil 
Service administration, and the independence of the General Ac- 
counting Office and the audit reached to fundamentals that should 
not be destroyed and were vital factors in both economy and 
efficiency. 

SAVINGS NOT AN OBJECT 

Those who opposed the bill asked the proponents simply to in- 
sert a declaration in the bill that one of its purposes was 
to save 10 percent of the cost of government, not 25 as the piat- 
form of 1932 had called for. But the proponents beat down the 
proposal, and in doing so admitted that the costs of government 
would be increased by the operation of the bill. 

Those who opposed the bill asked that the President be re- 
quired, when he shifted agencies, simply to inform Congress 
whether economy was contemplated in the change. But the pro- 
ponents of the bill likewise beat that down. 

And so the debate continued. Finally it advanced to the ques- 
tion of what agencies the President would reorganize. And pro- 
ponents of the bill began getting what they called “assurance” from 
“high authority,” whom they declined to name, that pet agencies 
would not be touched. The upshot of that procedure was that if 
there had ever been any chance for economy in the bill all remote 
possibility for saving was “assured” out of the measure before it 
passed the Senate. 

For 29 days the debate was waged in the Senate. Many of thcse 
who approved the bill at its first blush started to question it when 
public hearings were first denied and then opened for only 10 days 
out of 2 years of consideration, and were rebelling against the 
measure by the time of the final vote in the Senate. 

VICTORY FOR DEMOCRACY 


That rebellion was fired by widely criticized parliamentary tactics 
used by Senate managers of the bill which, had they been success- 
ful, would have deprived the House of Representatives of an op- 
portunity to examine the provisions of the huge Senate omnibus 
bill. That subtle move failed, and the Senate bill went to the 
House, and there during 10 more days of study and debate the re- 
bellion burst with a fury seldom, if ever, experienced before by an 
administration or the Congress. It broke in a manner and in a 
measure that repudiated all who were saying that democracy won't 
work; that democracy is too slow. It broke in a manner and ina 
measure that did good to the souls of those who believed that the 
processes of democratic government are still the best and are ample 
to meet any situation. 

As the result the bill was killed. 

It was a victory for those who want reorganization of the Gov- 
ernment’s agencies, but want reorganization for economy and effi- 
ciency, want reorganization that will be of benefit to the citizens 
of the Nation, not merely for the convenience of those running it; 
want reorganization that expedites the work to be done by the 
Government and increases its value. It was a victory fcr those 
who wanted this reorganization bill conferring great power killed 
in order that reorganization for economy and efficiency might live. 

Reorganization can be made to reduce costs in a measure that 
will benefit taxpayers financially; reorganization can be made to 
result in a government that can expand and contract to meet 
emergencies; reorganization can be made to result in increased 
governmental efficiency and simplicity so much desired by all 
citizens. 

VIRGINIA OFFERS A PROOF 

This has been proved, certainly, in the State government of Vir- 
ginia, which, as the result of its reorganization, came through the 
depression with balancing budgets, with debt curtailment, and 
with reduction of taxes, particularly taxes as they affected the 
agricultural population. With all of this Virginia met every relief 
need. Because of this condition, Virginia suffered less by com- 
parison than other States. The State had a government ready and 
able to meet the circumstances. Likewise the Virginia government 
was ready to meet to the greatest advantage the first advances of any 
return of prosperity. 

The same is true in other States. The same can be true with 
the Federal Government if proper reorganization is had. Of 
course, the job is larger, the difficulties more formidable, but by 
the same token the results should be relatively greater. 

The people of the Nation know this. This is why those who had 
always advocated reorganization should turn against the proposals 
that were made. The people of the Nation, prior to the most re- 
cent proposal to reorganize the Federal Government, looked upon 
reorganization as a move in their favor, a move to reduce the 
cost of government, a move for economy, for efficiency, and for sim- 
Plicity. 

That is what it should be, and is what the original Senate com- 
mitiee is still striving for. That committee is still at work. Its 


objective is reorganization for economy, efficiency, and simpli- 
fication. 





Fourteenth Women’s Patriotic Conference on 


National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 1 (legislative day of Monday, February 27), 
1939 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE FOURTEENTH WOMEN’S 
PATRIOTIC CONFERENCE ON NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. President, while the 
Senate is debating the important question of national de- 
fense, I feel that the resolutions adopted by the Women’s 
Patriotic Conference on National Defense, recently held in 
Washington, should be made a part of the Recorp. I there- 
fore ask that they be printed in the Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Resolution 1 
RESOLUTION ON DIRECTING TRAFFIC ON RESOLUTIONS 


Whereas resolutions lose much of their effect unless directed to 
the appropriate parties or committees: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That all resolutions passed by the Women’s Patriotic 
Conference on National Defense be forwarded to the chairman of 
committees and to the authors of the proposed legislation. 





Resolution 2 
DIES COMMITTEE 


Whereas there has been under investigation by a special com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives the activities of alien and 
un-American groups within our borders seeking to undermine our 
present form of government by force and violence; and 

Whereas this investigation has resulted in making public the in- 
sidious, subtle, and destructive methods of individuals and groups 
affiliated with communism, fascism, and nazi-ism, all of which are 
filled with hate for our free institutions and present form of gov- 
ernment; and 

Whereas this investigation is showing the extreme necessity for 
remedial legislation and measures which will combat these alien 
and un-American activities; and 

Whereas, the special congressional commmittee and its work 
has been criticized by many of these selfsame alien and un-Ameri- 
can individuals and groups: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the Fourteenth Women's Patriotic Conference on 
National Defense that we express our belief in the findings of this 
special committee and state that they have proved of invaluable 
assistance to all true Americans and should enable Congress to 
draft and enact remedial legislation; that we urge the Congress to 
continue the work of the special congressional committee under 
the direction of MarTIN DiEs, chairman, without fear or favor, to 
the end that all un-American activities within our borders may 
be brought to light; and that we urge the Congress to provide for 
such continuance of the committee’s work by furnishing it with 
sufficient funds to complete the splendid work thus far done; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution as a petition be sent to 
Representative MarTIN Diss, of Texas, with the request that it be 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 





Resolution 3 
ALIENS 

Whereas there are several millions of aliens in this country who 
have not yet been assimilated and who have not yet become Amer- 
ican citizens imbued with the ideals of Americanism and with 
determination to preserve our representative form cf government, 
and 

Whereas under existing immigration laws several hundreds cf 
thousands of additional aliens are permitted to come into this 
country each year both under quota provisions and under non- 
quota provisions, in spite of the fact that there are still several 
million unemployed American citizens with whom these incoming 
aliens must naturally compete for employment: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Fourteenth Women’s Patriotic Conference on 
National Defense urge the Congress of the United States to enact 
legislation which shall very drastically reduce the immigration 
quotas 90 percent into this country of persons from other coun- 
tries; and be it further 

Resolved, That laws respecting the deportation of aliens be 
enforced; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Secretary 
of Labor. 
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Resolution 4 
PATRIOTISM 


Whereas it is common knowledge that there are those in schools 
and colleges that are trying to undermine the faith of the youth 
in the American system of government; and 

Whereas only those with patriotism or love of country are will- 
ing to serve that country in time of need: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the members of this Fourteenth Women’s Pa- 
triotic Conference on National Defense take heed of the teachers 
in the public schools and colleges, and of the textbooks, maga- 
zines, and all supplementary reading required, and protest to the 
school boards when any is found to be unpatriotic or likely to 
influence the youth against proper defense of this country. 


Resolution 5 
NEUTRALITY 

Whereas the present generation ts living in a world wherein 
strife, changing boundaries and conditions, and national hatreds 
are causing widespread contention throughout the entire world; 
and 
Whereas the great majority of American citizens, particularly 
the mothers, wives, and sisters are desirous that this Nation ad- 
here to its traditional policy of remaining at peace with all other 
nations of the world; and 

Whereas newspapers, radio, and all other forms of communica- 
tion within this country are carrying reports which resemble war 
propaganda: Now, therefore, be it © 

Resolved by this Fourteenth Women’s Patriotie Conference on 
National Defense in meeting assembled in Washington, D. C., on 
January 24 to 26, inclusive, 1939, That we urge the United States 
Government to maintain a strict policy of neutrality regarding 
foreign affairs, and we further urge that the United States be kept 
free from any alliance which might draw this Nation into war; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the President 
of the United States, the Secretary of State, the Vice President, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and the chairmen of the 
Senate and House Committees on Foreign Affairs. 


Resolution 6 
LUDLOW AMENDMENT 

Whereas there was proposed in the Seventy-fifth Congress legis- 
lation to amend the Federal Constitution under which amendment 
our present method relative to a declaration of war, as provided 
in the Constitution of the United States, would be changed; such 
proposal having been known as the Ludlow amendment; and 

Whereas many excellent individuals and groups were misled into 
the belief such an amendment would be a means of preventing 
war; and 

Whereas it has been stated that such an amendment to the 
Federal Constitution would prove unwieldy and might endanger 
the welfare of our Nation in these days of undeclared wars; and 

Whereas proponents of such an amendment have stated a simi- 
lar proposal will be introduced and pressed for passage in the 
Seventy-sixth Congress: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Women’s Patriotic Conference on National De- 
fense in meeting assembled at Washington, D. C., on January 24-26, 
1939, That we oppose any change in the present method relative 
to the declaration of wars, as provided in the Federal Constitution. 





Resolution 7 
ARMY 


Whereas the purpose of the Women’s Patriotic Conference on 
National Defense is to secure an adequate national defense for the 
United States; and 

Whereas present world conditions demand that this defense be 
secured at the earliest possible moment; and 

Whereas the War Department and the President of the United 
States have submitted to the Seventy-sixth Congress a building 
program commensurate with our country’s position, wealth, and 
people: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Fourteenth Women’s Patriotic Conference on 
National Defense, That we go on record as approving and demand- 
ing the passage of said legislation, and further urge that appro- 
priations for the same be made. The building program increasing 
the strength of the Army is as follows: 

An increase in personnel from 12,760 officers to 15,000 commis- 
sioned officers. 

An increase in enlisted men to 180,000 to meet the needs of 
armament already legislated. 

An increase of 15,000 additional men for a new air corps and air 
defense regiments. 

A Regular Army Reserve of 150,000 men. 

A National Guard of 210,000 men with appropriate officers. 

Reserve officer personnel of 120,000 men with 9,000 graduate 
Reserve officers provided for annually, and with 14 days’ annual 
training for a minimum of 30,000 combat Reserve officers. 

R. O. T. C. units in every qualified school and college. 

Citizens’ military training camps for annual 30-day training of 
60,000 youths. 


Resolution 8 
NAVY 

Whereas the Women’s Patriotic Conference on National Defense 
—_ rapidly recognized the need for a strong Navy for our country; 
ani 

Whereas this Navy has been described as one second to no other 
in the world; and 

Whereas there are pending in the Congress recommendations of 
the President of the United States and of the Navy Department 
which would give us such a Navy; and 

Whereas appropriations have been asked to the cost of building 
same: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Women’s Patriotic Conference on National 
Defense urge the continuation of a naval program to obtain as 
rapidly as possible the construction and maintenance of a Navy 
second to none, with sufficient officers and men to fully man the 
ships and stations; and be it further 

Resolved, That this conference urge the passage of the recom- 
mendations of the President of the United States and of the Navy 
Department, and further urge that appropriations for same be 
made. 

Resolution 9 
AVIATION 


Whereas aviation as a n arm of the military and naval 
branches of our national defense is much below the strength 
deemed essential by other countries; and 

Whereas it is vitally necessary to be kept up to date in equip- 
ment and of sufficient numerical strength to insure the protection 
of our country and its people; and 

Whereas there is in the Congress at the present time pro) 
legislation bringing the aviation of our country up to a point of 
serviceability: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Women’s Patriotic Conference on National 
Defense urge the passage of those requests made by the War and 
Navy Department to increase the number of planes and give added 
modern equipment to this important branch of our defense, and 
be it further urged that appropriations for the same be made. 


ee 


Resolution 10 
MERCHANT MARINE 

Whereas our prominent statesmen have pointed out that our pres- 
ent merchant marine is inadequate and fast becoming obsolete; 
and 

Whereas the United States Maritime Commission, assisted through 
passage of H. R. 10315, is working diligently to rebuild our mer- 
chant marine sufficient for the needs and standing of this Nation; 
and 

Whereas it has been pointed out by our ranking United States 
naval officials that a merchant marine acts as an auxiliary to the 
Navy in times of war; and 

Whereas the building of ships in the United States is valuable in 
the economic effect of reducing unemployment through supplying 
work to steel mills, engine manufacturers, lumber and paint indus- 
tries, rug weavers, linoleum and floor coverings, pottery makers, 
glassware, silverware, electrical and plumbing industries, etc.; and 

Whereas the needs for the passengers and freights carried on 
American ships requires and gives employment to an army of 
workers; and 

Whereas the operation of American ships may be likened to float- 
ing hotels in that it causes orders for foods and supplies amounting 
to millions of dollars to American ship purveyors; and 

Whereas increased passenger travel and freight shippers on Amer- 
ican ships produced increased revenue to American industry, a less- 
ened cost to the Government through granting subsidies, and a 
— reduction in taxation to the American people: So be it 

ereby 

Resolved, That we, the Women’s Patriotic Conference on National 
Defense, do hereby adopt this resolution to promote an enlarged 
American merchant marine to supplement our defense in time of 
war, to stimulate American trade, and to aid unemployment; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be submitted to the 
United States Maritime Commission; and be it further 

Resolved, That we adopt the slogan “Travel and Ship American” 
and such other means of publicity necessary to arouse our fellow 
eee and gain their support for a greater American merchant 
marine. 


Resolution 11 
UNIVERSAL SERVICE 


Whereas the international situation is threatening to the peace 
of the United States; and 

Whereas to make war the responsibility of every citizen will be 
assurance of peace: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Fourteenth Women’s Patriotic Conference on 
National Defense hereby urge the Congress of the United States at 
the present session to enact into law the principle of universal 
service which would abolish profiteering and equalize the burden 
of war; and be it further 




















Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the President 
of the United States, the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the 
Navy, and to the chairmen of the Military Affairs Committees of the 
House and Senate. 7 


Resolution 12 
AMERICANISM 


Whereas the Women’s Patriotic Conference on National Defense 
is cognizant of the increasing damage being done by subversive ele- 
ments in the United States: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Women’s Patriotic Conference on National De- 
fense, That legislation be enacted by the Congress of the United 
States as follows: 

To make it a crime to advocate or promote the overthrow of the 
United States Government by force or violence, to be punishable 
not only by fine or imprisonment but by forfeiture of eligibility 
for any compensation, pension, wages, or other benefits from the 
United States Government and by immediate deportation of all 
aliens who are found guilty thereof. 

To provide for the withholding of public appropriations from any 
school, college, or university which openly advocates the adoption 
of any foreign “ism.” 

To require an oath of allegiance by all Government employees, 
National, State, and local. 

To extend governmental employment only to American citizens, 
excluding those holding cards of membership in the Communist 
Party. 

To provide public relief for only citizens of the United States. 


Resolution 13 
COURTESY 


Whereas the President of the United States, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, sent to this conference a message of good wishes and 
confidence; and 

Whereas the President of the United States has always advocated 
an adequate national defense; and 

Whereas there are pending before the Seventy-sixth Congress his 
recommendations for building up our defenses: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Women’s Patriotic Conference on National 
Defense go on record as expressing its appreciation to the President 
of the United States for his stand on the protection of our ccun- 
try; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the President. 


Resolved, That the Fourteenth Women’s Patriotic Conference on 
National Defense express to the chairman of this conference, Mrs. 
James Morris, its heartfelt appreciation for the splendid program 
given, for the courtesies extended to participating organizations, 
and for her unfailing good judgment; and be it further 

Resolved, That we express our admiration of the manner in 
which she presided over this conference. 


Resolved, By the Fourteenth Women’s Patriotic Conference on 
National Defense that it express its appreciation to the National 
Bradcasting Co., and to the Mutual Network for their generous 
donation of radio time during this conference; and be it further 

Resolved, That the conference express its appreciation for the 
manner in which the news of this conference has been presented; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That this conference again thank the United States 
Navy Band and the United States Marine Band Orchestra for their 
contribution to our program; be it further 

Resolved, That the Fourteenth Women’s Patriotic Conference on 
National Defense express its sincerest gratitude to all who have 
contributed to the success of this conference: 

Conference officers and presidents of participating organizations; 
Col. William R. Arnold, Chief of Chaplains, United States Army; 
Mrs. Reuben Ross Holloway, national society, Daughters of the 
Founders and Patriots of America; Mrs. George E. Whitlock, na- 
tional president, national auxiliary, United Spanish War Veterans, 
Inc., and first vice chairman of the conference; Mr. Stephen Chad- 
wick, national commander, the American Legion; the Honorable 
Harry H. Woodring, Secretary of War; Mrs. Malvina Freeman, sec- 
retary of the conference and national president, national ladies’ 
auxiliary, Jewish War Veterans of the United States; Rabbi Nor- 
man Gerstenfeld, the Washington Hebrew Congregation; Mrs. 
Theodore Risley Ramage, president general, national society, 
Daughters of the Union, 1861-65, Inc.; Mrs. Rhoda Denny Moss, 
chairman of the rules committee and national president, national 
society, Daughters of the Revolution; Miss Charlotte C. Aycrigg, 
chairman of the credentials committee, national society, Daughters 
of the Revolution; Maj. Gen. H. H. Arnold, Chief of the Air Corps, 
War Department; Rear Admiral William G. DuBose, Chief Con- 
structor of the United States Navy; the Honorable James W. Mott, 
United States Congressman from Oregon; the Honorable Scott W. 
Lucas, United States Senator from Illinois; Miss Jeanne Barker, 
student, University of Kentucky; Lt. D. N. Logan, United States 
Navy, Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy Department; Maj. Gen. J. C. 
Breckenridge, United States Marine Corps; Mr. Augustine Brabson 
Littleton, student, University of Tennessee; Capt. Robert D. Work- 
man, Chaplains’ Corps, United States Navy, head of the Chaplains’ 
Division; the Honorable Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., United States 
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Senator from Massachusetts; the Reverend Edmund A. Walsh, 
Georgetown University; Mrs. Anne Raeyling, national president, 
Daughters of Union Veterans of the Civil War, 1861-65; Mr. Robert 
C. Zimmer, student, Purdue University; Col. Stephen A. Park, 
national president, Reserve Officers’ Association of the United 
States; the Honorable Edwin C. Johnson, United States Senator 
from Colorado; Rear Admiral Emory S. Land, Chairman, United 
States Maritime Commission; the Honorable Claude A. Swanson, 
Secretary of the Navy; and to the Mayflower Hotel. 


Resolution Against War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1939 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES AND SENATE OF THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, under permis- 
sion to extend my remarks, I include a concurrent resolution 
adopted by the Michigan State Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives. The resolution follows: 


House Concurrent Resolution 5 

Ccencurrent resolution memorializing the Congress of the United 

States to provide for a reasonable, adequate home defense, and 

also measures for the prevention of war 

Whereas we are warned by the facts that the Old World has been 
and is at war, declared and undeclared, and that there is a real 
menace, it is believed, to the peace of our Nation; and 

Whereas the greatest peacetime program for war is now being 
prepared and the imminence of war is being discussed in assem- 
blies and in newspapers throughout the Nation; and 

Whereas our citizenry with foreign interests should be warned 
that we are unalterably opposed to any action, diplomacy, or man- 
date that will involve our Nation in war with any other nations; 
and 

Whereas we approve uniting with friendly nations in diplomatic 
and economic cooperation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives (the senate concurring), 
That we, the members of the Sixtieth Legislature of the State of 
Michigan, memorialize the Congress of the United States that 
we are in favor of preparation for a reasonable, adequate home 
defense of the United States by air and sea and land, but that we 
are unalterably opposed to any action, diplomacy, or mandate that 
will involve our Nation in war with any other nations, on our own 
behalf or in defense of other nations; and be it further 

Resolved, That any declaration of war, either direct or implied, 
we believe must be by the present United States constitutional 
sovereign power of Congress, and should not be delegated; and be 
it further. 

Resolved, That we believe war is abhorrent, a destroyer and not 
a builder of nations, and that the people of our democracy can 
best serve, not only the interests of its own people, but the peo- 
ples of other nations, with a real demonstration of democracy of 
peace and prosperity in our own country, as the best guarantor of 
world peace and welfare; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be spread on the journals of the 
house and senate and suitable copies be sent to the President of 
the Senate, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, and to 
Michigan Members in the Senate and House of the Congress of the 
United States. 


First 6 Years of the Roosevelt Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 2 (legislative day of Monday, February 27), 
1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY JAY FRANKLIN, MARCH 1, 1939 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the REcorp the address de- 
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livered last evening by Jay Franklin over the National Broad- 
casting Co. network on the subject of Mr. Roosevelt’s first 6 
years as President. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Roosevelt's first 6 years as President is the subject I pro- 
pose to discuss tonight. I say his first 6 years, as it is becoming 
more and more apparent to realistic observers that Mr. Roosevelt 
must be reelected in 1940 if we are to escape national disaster. 
Only last Sunday night a number of fellow newspapermen and 
myself discussed this over the radio and we more or less reached 
the conclusion that in 1940 it must be Roosevelt or else. And I 
don’t think that America will take “or else.” 

On March 4, Mr. Roosevelt will have been President for 6 years. 
They have been 6 momentous years; dramatic, tense, and vital 
years, as a great Nation has tried to break away from its “horse and 
buggy” ways and streamline itself for the twentieth century. I 
could speak tonight of this period, as a philosopher, and Say, 
loftily, that a thousand years from now few if any people will ever 
have heard of Roosevelt or the New Deal. Or I could imitate the 
propagandists and concentrate on only those parts of the Roosevelt 
program that I wished to emphasize. You know, “The time is too 
short to do more than mention the sit-down strikes or the Potato 
Control Act or the Supreme Court packing bill or collectivism.” 
That’s the way a partisan propagandist operates. But I prefer to 
try to see the New Deal as part of the main current of American 
history. It is easy to do so since March 4 is not only the sixth 
anniversary of Mr. Roosevelt’s Presidency but is also the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of our Congress. We are today the 
oldest government in the world, since every other great nation 
has passed through violent or peaceful revolutions. Up to now we 
have not changed our political forms. Can we escape forever the 
necessity for political evolution? 

Let’s take 1900—‘‘the turn of the century,” as Mark Sullivan so 
aptly calls it—as our starting point. Since then there have been 
revolutionary changes in the governments of Russia, Japan, Italy, 
Germany, Spain, and Austria-Hungary. England went through a 
great political change just before the World War, when she abol- 
ished the arbitrary power of her House of Lords. I can remember 
when Lloyd George in England was spoken of by the British Tories 
with hatred and contempt, because he has sponsored a program 
of social security—unemployment insurance, health insurance, col- 
lective bargaining—and of political democracy which threatened 
the vested interests with the laying on of income and inheritance 
taxes. And I can remember how England later turned gratefully 
to Lloyd George as the one statesman who could win the war. 

Now great nations do not undertake great changes in their 
political arrangements just for fun. Even revolutions, Mr. Sulli- 
van, do not come because a small group of subversive conspirators 
spread alien “isms” or imitate the Tories in preaching class war- 
fare. These great changes come when political and economic in- 
stitutions prove unable to take care of the social needs of the 
people. What people need is not economic prosperity, for great 
Civilizations have flourished with terribly low standards of living 
and we were all happier a hundred years ago when we were much 
poorer. What people need is social security, an individual and a 
group stability which will enable men to bring up and support 
their families. It takes a number of consecutive years to raise a 
family of small children, and during that period a man needs the 
assurance that, so long as he is willing and able to work, he can 
find steady employment with which to feed his dependents. 
People will take big risks in the hope of getting economic abun- 
dance, but history shows that people will go through hell and 
high water to get social security. 

The events of the twentieth century have robbed an increas- 
ingly and dangerously large proportion of Americans of this secur- 
ity on which our national survival depends. Rugged individualism 
is not the answer since rugged individualisms brought the prob- 
lem upon us. It is idle to talk of self-reliance or thrift when the 
most efficient farmers are ruined by their own efficiency in rais- 
ing abundant crops, when single industries throw tens of thou- 
sands of workmen on the breadlines with one scratch of the pen, 
when flocds and dust storms sweep away the labor of a genera- 
tion, when hurricanes smash Florida or New England, and when 
the tractor and the combine brush the farm people off their land 
and herd them into cities already overburdened with unemployed, 
able-bodied workers. Some form of central control, social control, 
collective control is needed if we are to steer between the coast 
of chaos and the reefs of revolution. And Government—National 
Government—strong, Central Government—is the only agency 
which has first call on the lives and property, the brains and 
energies, of all of our people. So Washington must do the job. 

I shall not recite all of the events leading up to the tragedy of 
Mr. Hoover’s administration. The real tragedy was that the Amer- 
ican people—myself included—expected strong and enlightened 
leadership frcm Mr. Hoover and that he preferred to act as though 
he were President McKinley, a “horse and buggy” President in a 
streamlined age. Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson had 
struggled to make our National Government respond to the needs 
of the twenticth century. Mark Sullivan was a liberal then and 
helped to storm the Senate in the name of popular sovereignty, 
in the vain attempt to capture that citadel or arbitrary power. 
The World War built up a fake prosperity for our industries and 
our The peace brought disaster for our farmers, the 
foreign loans of the 1920's tided along our industries end, finally, 
With the Smoot-Hawley tariff the bottom dropped out of our 


farmers. 
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foreign loans, our foreign trade, our domestic industries, our 
banks. I need not remind you that the Republican Party utterly 
oa to meet the crisis with any constructive policy of action or 
oresight. 

Most of you can remember the final collapse of do-nothingism 
in the winter of 1932-33, the 14,000,000 unemployed, the eviction 
riots, the desperate farmers, the milk strikes, the penny auctions, 
the millionaires who stocked their hideouts with canned goods, and 
the masses of poor people who could not afford hideouts and who 
turned to Mr. Roosevelt and his promised New Deal as their last 
chance. He accepted the responsibility and he did his best to 
meet the crisis and to master it under democracy. He got little 
help then or later from those who leap up now and attack his 
measures for meeting the emergency and for reforming the condi- 
tions which had produced that emergency. But history will re- 
cord that, if we escape national shipwreck, it will be due almost 
solely to President Roosevelt’s courage, realism, and faith in the 
American people. For which service he has received a torrent of 
Sas running all the way from honest criticism to barroom 
abuse. 

In 1933 we faced a condition and not a theory. Farm prices were 
disastrously low, wages were on the sweatshop level, unemployment 
was sky high, the banks were ruined, the so-called best minds were 
panic-stricken and saying, “We need a dictator,” business was in 
the red, and everyone was insecure. The New Deal had to put first 
things first, had to act quickly, even hastily, had to restore morale 
and hope. The A, A. A. was adopted. It did the job for the farmers 
until the Supreme Court murdered it. The N. R. A. raised wages, 
shortened hours, and protected business against unfair competition. 
It did the job until the Supreme Court murdered it. Gold was 
devalued, the banks were reorganized, the stock market was disin- 
fected. Labor was given protection in the right of collective bar- 
gaining and in the matter of hours and wages. The real wealth of 
America was taxed and the public utilities were made to live up to 
their name. The unemployed were given relief. We started the 
C.C.C. We protected home owners against eviction, farmers against 
foreclosure. We started to develop and maintain our natural re- 
sources, We passed the Social Security Act. We began to provide 
al g national health. We tried to give our people better 

ousing. 

Oh, yes; I know. Not all of it worked. There were mistakes. 
Some New Deal officials were incompetent. The Supreme Court and 
the Comptrolier General threw monkey wrenches into the machin- 
ery. There were petty graft, patronage, and some political skull- 
duggery. Some money may have been wasted, some was spent un- 
wisely. The rich still went secure while the poor were stiil insecure. 
The New Deal was far from perfect. I admit it. But there were no 
New Deal Teapot Domes, no New Deal Dick Whitneys or Donald 
Costers, no New Deal Herbert Hoovers. And there were—and are— 
thousands and thousands of decent, self-respecting, hard-working 
men and women who put themselves at the service of this great 
national effort to save American self-government. They have noth- 
ing to fear when their children will ask, “Daddy, what did you do 
in the great depression?” and they have nothing to apologize for. 
They can look at their mumbling critics and say with that English 
King who stood at Agincourt (Henry V, pt. II; act 4, scene 3): 

“And gentlemen in England now abed 
Shall think themselves accurst they were not there 
And hold their manhoods cheap whiles any speaks 
That fought with us upon St. Crispin’s Day.” 

I think I would rather be able to say that I had honestly tried to 
help our people live through this crisis than have the best-devel- 
oped case of coupon-clipper’s thumb in lower Manhattan. I should 
not like to feel that I had stood by sneering as my fellow country- 
men fought the battle for social security or that I had passed by 
on the other side. 

And now? Now things are bad again. Again we have millions of 
the unemployed, and the courts have ruled that we can’t have 
another N. R. A. to save them, while the conservative politicians 
are trying to prove that we can’t afford to feed them. Again we 
have low farm prices, and the courts and Mr. Sullivan have ruled 
against the A. A. A. method of saving the farmers, while the con- 
servative politicians are counting on farm discontent to help b:ock 
reform. Again we have a violent labor controversy, and the Su- 
preme Court has just legislated against the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act by ruling that an employer can avoid obeying a national 
law if he can goad his employees to break a local law. We have 
the machinery for social security and have learned how to use it, 
and now there is a conservative coalition in the Congress deter- 
mined to prevent Mr. Roosevelt from using that machinery. Sen- 
ator Tarr, of Ohio, who is regarded as the probable Republican 
candidate for 1940 if Herbert Hoover is sidetracked, has even said 
that social security is not an American ideal. It had better be, 
since without social security the people perish. At one time the 
conservatives said that they liked the New Deal objectives but dis- 
agreed with the New Deal methods. Now they are beginning to 
say that they don’t even like th. New Deal objectives. 

It’s all part of the trend which produced the New Deal and is 
carrying us forward. I understand the opposition. I have the 
greatest personal sympathy with those who find events moving too 
fast for their rheumatic mentalities, for those who are fighting, 
without much conviction or sincerity, their rear-guard action 
against the future. Without their opposition we could not know 
our real destination, for where they retreat we must follow, and 
where they agree with us we know that it is a blind alley. In Mr. 
Roosevelt’s first 6 years he has launched the American people on 
their way. In his next 6 years, thanks to the nature of his oppo- 
sition, we shall probably get to where we are going. 
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Column by Senator Taft 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY F. ASHURST 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 2 (legislative day of Monday, February 27), 
1939 


ARTICLE BY HON. ROBERT A. TAFT, OF OHIO, IN WASHINGTON 
POST OF MARCH 2, 1939 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Chio (Mr. Tart] was successful as a lawyer. He is showing 
evidence of success as a Senator. I am of the opinion that if 
he had directed his talents toward writing he would have 
been successful as a man of letters. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp a column written by the 
junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart], appearing in this 
morning’s issue of the Washington Post. The article is a 
faithful description of Washington at this time. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


OVER THE COFFEE 
(By Harlan Miller) 

[Though virtually every Senator is reputed to have Presidential 
or Vice-Presidential aspirations, there are only four or five regarded 
by others as Republican prospects for the White House in 1940. 
Senator Tart, of Ohio, a President’s son, is one of the four. In his 
guest column today, Mr. Tarr discusses the air of unreality he finds 
in the Capital—HarLan MILLer.] 

A SENATOR PINCHES HIMSELF 
(By Rosert A. Tarr, Senator from Ohio) 

Before coming to Washington I didn’t realize that a Senator 
might aspire to be a columnist. But that is not the only respect 
in which the whole job still seems slightly unreal and very different 
from what I am sure is the average man’s view of a Senator’s work. 

It doesn’t seem real to me to have people saying, “Yes, Senator”; 
“No, Senator”; “Senator, this—”; and “Senator, that—.” It doesn’t 
seem real to go to the Senate and hear people making speeches that 
don’t resemble speeches at all. My idea of a speech is a talk 
directed at somebody, intended to interest and perhaps convince 
him. 

Most speeches in the Senate up to date are addressed to thin air, 
or possibly to constituents back home. Certainly the gentlemen 
addressed don’t regard them as real, because very few remain in 
the Senate Chamber, and even fewer listen to what is said. 


A Senator’s mail doesn’t seem to be real mail. There was a time 
when I took an interest in opening letters, and a considerably 
greater interest in opening telegrams, but after I received 25,000 let- 
ters and telegrams in 2 days there isn’t much life or interest left 
in correspondence. 

I suppose the telegrams and letters I receive are sent by real 
people, but they seem a long way from Washington. They have to 
be handled in a routine way, because it is impossible ever to read 
a letter which arrives and still do the work a Senator is elected 
© do. 

During the campaign in Chio I traveled all over the State. I 
knew I was meeting real people, with definite opinions and views 
of public policy. Down here in Washington it is hard for anybody 
to feel confident whether the opinions he hears expressed are purely 
synthetic or actually held by any considerable number of the people 
back home. 

Pressure groups are organized for the special purpose of trying 
to create the idea that a public opinion exists on this subject or 
that subject, when probably nine-tenths of the people of the State 
never heard of the subject and don’t care what happens. 


I even find the New Deal a little unreal. I spoke and talked 
against planned economy and Government-regulated economy so 
beautifully outlined by New Deal writers. But as a matter of fact, 
every little independent department seems to operate in a water- 
tight compartment, interested in its own special and narrow task. 


Instead of one great machine, there seem to be about as many 
private departmental machines as there are automobiles in the city 
of Washington, each one operating under its own power, without 
any brakes. Machinery is whirring in every direction, but without 
any balance wheel. 
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The situation isn’t made any more real through the attempts of 
columnists to reveal what the situation is. 

Every one of them has different opinions, and gives a different 
picture of what is going on. 

There must be a real Government operating in Washington. 
There must be real statesmen passing on real and momentous 
questions. 


But after spending 8 weeks legislating, without passing any legis- 
lation, a new Member feels vaguely uncertain whether the doings 
= on have any active relation to the people of the United 

ates. 


The Agricultural Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 2 (legislative day of Monday, February 27), 
1939 


STATEMENT BY HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN, OF MISSOURI 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Rrcorp a statement 
by myself on the agricultural situation. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

The farm problem in the Middle West and the South is becom- 
ing more difficult. I am very much interested and anxious to 
find a solution. There is no desire on my part to be critical or 
to question the motives of Secretary Wallace and his various farm 
remedies. The farm bill as passed by the last Congress apparently 
is not working successfully. Whether that is due to the legisla- 
tion itself or to its administration I do not know, but the fact 
remains that the income to the farmer has not been materially 
increased. The farmer is not getting his fair share of the na- 
tional income, and unless he can get his fair share there is no 
settlement of the problem. 

The administration has made an honest effort, but the results 
do not show a great deal of improvement for the farmer. Cot- 
ton and wheat are still the same problems they have been for the 
past 10 or 12 years. I have been giving the proposed cost of 
production legislation some thought, and if I can be convinced 
that it is practical and workable, I shall vote to give it a trial. 
I am of the opinion that conditions would be no worse for the 
farmer no matter what legislation we may pass. 


The Philippine Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 2 (legislative day of Monday, February 27), 
1939 


ARTICLE BY MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM CANNON RIVERS, UNITED 
STATES ARMY, RETIRED 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Maj. Gen. William Cannon Rivers, United States Army, 
retired, published in the New York Times Book Review of 
February 26, 1939, entitled “Bold Realities Concerning the 
Philippine Problem.” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times Book Review of February 26, 1939] 
BOLD REALITIES CONCERNING THE PHILIPPINE PROBLEM-—MAJOR ANDER- 

SON’S STRICTURES UPON OUR TENURE THERE ARE ALWAYS VIGOROUSLY 

EXPRESSED 
The Philippine Problem. By William H. Anderson. 338 pp. New 

York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3. 

(By William Cannon Rivers, Major General, U. S. Army, retired) 

“Recapitulating, it may be said that our possession of the Phil- 
ippines is an economic loss to us; it tends to reduce our standard 
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of living; it menaces some of our industries; it subjects our eco- 
nomic structure to disintegrating influences; it hurts our self- 
respect by assuming a patronizing attitude; it paralyzes our com- 
mon sense by continuing a thankless task; it projects us into an 
area 7,000 miles away from our shores, thus weakening our national 
defense; it leads us into a greater number of international obli- 
gations which involve our interests; it renders our position in 
international relations a fruitful theme for universal speculation; 
and, lastly, it pushes our country away from the moorings of 
tradition.” 

The above assertions appear in this interesting volume written 
by a successful American businessman who has spent 40 years a5 @ 
merchant in the Philippines. 

Major Anderson has written a valuable and timely book. He has 
realized the hope, expressed in the first page of the volume, of 
bringing out what constitute, in his opinion, some of the bold 
realities of the Philippines problem. He desires, also, he says, to 
“emphasize the impractical, idealistic efforts of the United States 
over a period of 40 years.” Other pungent comments are: “Will it 
not take longer for the native to recover his sense of balance than 
it would have taken if the United States had never enforced such 
an idealistic, western form of government as a guide for the fu- 
ture hopes of the oriental Filipino?” And, “Has such philanthropy 
not been wasted?” 

The author resigned from the Army on his graduation at West 
Point in 1892. He was an engineer in railway work for several years. 
He volunteered for service on the outbreak of our War with Spain. 
Appointed a major of volunteers, he was at the capture of Manila 
as a member of the staff of Gen. Francis V. Greene. Major Ander- 
son went into business at Manila upon being mustered out of the 
Army. 

This book contains a good account of Dewey’s victory, of the 
capture of Manila, and of the subsequent clash between General 
Aguinaldo’s revolutionary Filipino forces and the American Army. 
The work of the Taft Commission in establishing civil government 
in the islands, and the general history of affairs in the Philippines 
up to the present time, are described. However, the comments and 
views of the author as a businessman are features which render 
this book unusual. Most of the books about the Philippines have 
been written by persons who themselves have been in the govern- 
ment service in the islands, or by students of affairs who went to 
Manila to secure information. 

The subject of the American businessman in the islands is 
treated at considerable length. The author feels that the American 
Governors frequently rebuffed business interests; that the odds 
were against the American businessman—that the doctrine should 
have been “An equal chance for all” instead of “The Philippines 
for the Filipinos.” Detailed information is set forth concerning 
the alleged unfairness of provisions in our revenue acts of 1925 
and 1926—provisions which tax the incomes of American business 
in the islands. 

The author gives interesting summaries about the main policies 
and the personalities of the dozen prominent Americans who served 
as the Governor General and as our High Commissioners at Manila. 
The President of the Commonwealth, the Honorable Manuel L. 
Quezon, comes in for criticism. This criticism refers to President 
Quezon’s postponement on one occasion of the elections for assem- 
blymen and for provincial and town Officials, although the law pre- 
scribed the time for holding these elections. Also, to the varying 
and conflicting views expressed by Mr. Quezon in a number of his 
public statements on important matters. The executive comes in 
for criticism also for maintaining a standing army of some 10,000 
Filipino soldiers at a cost of about one-third the average total 
annual revenue of his government—at a cost for the army of 
$8,000,000. This, when the United States is responsible for the 
defense of the islands and when, in the opinion of the author, “not 
a single step has been taken by the Philippine Government toward 
a realistic readjustment of the island’s economic structure.” An- 
other criticism of the President of the Commonwealth is “the su- 
preme arrogance with which he brazenly and impudently demanded 
that the United States give the Philippines immediate independ- 
ence, but at the same time protection, will long be remembered 
by the American people.” 

The limited space available renders it impracticable to outline 
the thorough explanation given by the author as to the principal 
Filipino products which enter the markets in the United States 
duty free. These include sugar, coconut oil and other coconut 
products, hemp, cordage, and tobacco. The author explains that 
the amounts of these different products admitted free of duty over 
the highest tariff walls in the world have steadily increased. Major 
Anderson is convinced that this generosity toward industry in the 

Philippines has brought about an artificial situation disadvanta- 
feous to industry in the United States—that “Congress has given to 
the Philippines the power to pit oriental contract labor against 
American labor.” 

The Japanese situation in the Philippines is discussed in a calm 
and thorough manner. Major Anderson feels that her proximity 
to the islands will enable Japan to continue her Philippine trade 
after the islands become independent in 1946. Tribute is paid to 
the skill and energy of the Japanese workers. The author states 
that the Japanese excel all others in agricultural matters and that 
they are competent in getting the best results with Filipino labor- 
ers—even with the untutored wild peoples who come down from the 
mountains. 
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Major Anderson believes that the McNutt proposal comes too late. 
The American Commissioner at Manilia has proposed that we annex 
the Philippines permanently—under a dominion form of govern- 
ment at Manila. “This dominion,” remarks Major Anderson, “would 
be only the beginning of a ‘build-up’ for new and greater requests 
to be made on the American Government.” The author feels that 
Commissioner McNutt “failed to consider the gigantic expense to 
the taxpayers of the United States” should we decide to remain in 
the Philippines. 

Similarly, Major Anderson appears to have little faith in the most 
recent plan. This is the recommendation of the mixed committee 
of Americans and Filipinos to the effect that the republic be inaugu- 
rated in 1946, according to existing law, and that substantially the 
present trade privileges be extended the Filipinos until 1960. Our 
tariff laws would be applied gradually to Philippine goods coming to 
the United States, the full or normal tariff rate being collected from 
such goods after about 16 more years. One of the author's com- 
ments on this is: “It is the height of absurdity to suppose that the 
Philippines can occupy at the same time a place within and a place 
without the American tariff area; that is to say, the Philippines are 
to be within when selling to America and without when buying.” 
The author also quotes a recent statement of Dr. Schurman, head 
of the first Commission to Manila: “The Filipinos will be no better 
prepared for independence in 25 years than they are now.” 

An index would have improved this book. 





Same Side of Table 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. M. M. LOGAN 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 2 ‘legislative day of Monday, February 27), 
1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE LEXINGTON (KY.) HERALD OF FEBRU- 
ARY 28, 1939 


Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial from the Lexington 
(Ky.) Herald of February 28 entitled “Same Side of 
Table.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the Lexington (Ky.) Herald of February 28, 1939] 
SAME SIDE OF TABLE 


The address delivered in his home State of Iowa by Secretary 
of Commerce Harry L. Hopkins, the first since his appointment to 
the Cabinet, is the most statesmanlike address that has been pre- 
sented to the American people since President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s first campaign for President in 1932 and his electrifying 
recovery messages in 1933. 

When Mr. Hopkins calls on the farmer, the laborer, and the 
businessman to sit down on “the. same side of the table” he strikes 
@ keynote that long has been awaited. 

Of course it is ridiculous in this free country to talk about one 
group advancing at the expense of others. The agricultural blue- 
grass, almost strictly rural and depending upon the production 
of foodstuffs and smokes, knows that when factories are shut 
down in Detroit or Dayton, for whatever reason, the prices paid 
for lambs and tobacco suffer indirectly therefrom. 

For 2 or 3 years capital in the United States has been on 
what the Herald frequently has called “a sit-down strike.” 

Men who have the money to start the wheels of industry spin- 
ning, to grease the skids with greenbacks for a Nation-wide re- 
covery, are simply tanning themselves on the beaches in Florida 
and letting the country go to hang. They ask why should they 
worry. They do not wish to run the risk of losing what they 
have when there is a chance for industrial unrest or for whatever 
profits they make to be taken from them in the form of exorbitant 
taxes. 

Mr. Hopkins is one of the original brain trusters, and as W. P. A. 
director he certainly has been one of the big spenders, having 
handled a $6,000,000,000 program for work and direct relief. He 
has done it competently and effectively. 

He can speak with some authority when he says: 

“I have never yet seen a W. P. A. worker who had not rather be 
employed in private business, and I have never yet seen a business- 
man who would not prefer giving jobs to caring for the unem- 
ployed through taxes.” 
©f course this is true. 











The W. P. A. program was essential, but it was an emergency 
measure and not a permanent method of American life. 

Says Mr. Hopkins: 

“Any taxes that freeze the flow of credit and capital into indus- 

are bad.’ 

That is true again. What is necessary is to place men and 
women back to work in private industry, and it is a great thing for 
the country that Harry Hopkins, the biggest spender in history and 
the creator of W. P. A. jobs, recognizes this fact. 

As to taxes, the Herald reiterates its belief that the size of them 
is not so much of a barrier to recovery as the method of levying 
and collecting them. The trouble is that the businessman has 
the idea that he is the victim of a punitive campaign on the part 
of the Government, that taxes and regulations are aimed at him. 
Instead of this he should buy government, just as he buys power 
and light and water; he should pay his part gladly and willingly, 
to build and preserve the greatest country in the world. 

By sitting down on the same side of the table, farmer, laborer, 
businessman, and Uncle Sam can solve all the problems of the 
day. 


The Influence of the Wright Brothers on History 


er 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 2 (legislative day of Monday, February 27), 
1939 


EDITORIAL FROM WASHINGTON TIMES-HERALD OF 
FEBRUARY 13, 1939 





Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have published in the Recorp an editorial entitled “‘The 
Influence of the Wright Brothers on History,” printed in the 
Times-Herald of Washington, D. C., on February 13, 1939. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of February 13, 1939] 
THE INFLUENCE OF THE WRIGHT BROTHERS ON HISTORY 


Admiral Alfred T. Mahan (1840-1914) named his masterpiece, 
published in the nineties, “The Influence of Sea Power Upon 
History.” 

It seems to us that there is now in the making, to be written 
scme day, a book of equal significance, to be entitled “The Influ- 
ence of Air Power Upon History.” We don’t know who will write 
it, and we don’t know what it will say; but most of all we hope 
it won’t be written for a long time. 

All of which is getting around to the observation that the real 
trouble with the British Empire today, we believe, started with the 
Wright brothers. 

It was on December 17, 1903, at Kitty Hawk, N. C., that Orville 
Wright, piloting his and his brother Wilbur’s power-driven kite, 
made history’s first successful flight in a heavier-than-air machine. 
Four flights were made that day, the longest of them lasting 59 
seconds at a top speed of 30 miles per hour. 

And that is the chief reason why the British have not long 
since chased Mussolini’s fighting ships up a series of coves in 
Italy’s rockbound coasts and bombarded Rome with their 30-mile 
guns. The British Navy could have done exactly that the moment 
Mussolini began talking big, and could still do so—if Mussolini 
didn’t have a large number of fighting planes in addition to his 
fighting ships. 

It is the doubt that the battleship really is invulnerable to the 
airplane that has kept the British from taking up Mussolini's 
challenge to their power in the Mediterranean and smacking Mus- 
solini down. That doubt has not been laid and will not be until 
the question is settled in a major war. Which is why we hope 
that book, The Influence of Air Power Upon History, won’t be writ- 
ten for a long, long time. 

STORY OF GUNPOWDER 


We were wondering if the story of gunpowder would furnish 
any food for thought on the uncompleted story of the airplane in 
war. 

Gunpowder, according to the best available evidence, was intro- 
duced to the Western World by Roger Bacon, the British scientist, 
whose life dates are believed to have been 1214-92. In those 
days, mass attacks by infantry, with close-packed soldiers, hack- 
ing at one another, were the accepted thing for warfare. The 
main difficulty was to catch an enemy who didn’t want to 
stand and fight. Hannibal, for example, destroyed three Roman 
armies in mass engagements, hut was then enticed up and down 
Italy in a 12-year war of attrition by the Roman general, Fabius, 
who had suddenly thought of guerilla warfare. 
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In the eighteenth century—500 years after Roger Bacon—the 
flintlock gun was invented; and the mass fight’s doom was sealed. 
Believers in mass fights didn't realize it for a long time, however. 
They went on modifying but not abandoning the idea of the 
bayonet or cavalry charge (or both in concert) up to the early 
months of the World War. 

German rifles mowed down charging masses of Austrians in 
1866; British squares and British lines were bowled over by 
bushwhacking Boers in South Africa, 1899-1902. It was only out 
of the mass massacres of the early World War months that 
mankind finally learned the lesson that the bullet propelled by 
some explosive mixture has broken up mass-fighting tactics, 
probably for good and all. 

PLENTY SHIPS, PLENTY PLANES 


It’s easy to say, as plenty of self-admitted experts are now say- 
ing, that the airplane is going to repeat the history of the flint- 
lock and breechloader rifles and render all other present-day fight- 
ing mechanisms obsolete. 

Maybe it is; but maybe it isn’t. It is that doubt, insoluble in 
any way short of a major war with large numbers of airplanes and 
battleships fairly engaged to a show-down, which keeps the British 
lion walking and talking softly. 

The moral for us seems clear enough. American military and 
naval experts don’t know any more definitely than anybody else 
does whether the plane is the eventual conqueror of the battleship. 
But we do know that we have the national wealth to buy ourselves 
plenty of both. 

The thing for us to do is to keep ourselves amply provided with 
both of these weapons so that when the show-down does come we 
shan’t be found loaded up with the wrong weapon and shy of the 
right one. 

Two ships for one. 


Government Reorganization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LINDSAY C. WARREN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR OF 
MARCH 1, 1939 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following editorial from 
the Christian Science Monitor of March 1 on the new reor- 
ganization bill: 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of March 1, 1939] 
A MINIMUM OF REORGANIZATION 


The new administrative reorganization bill presented to the House 
of Representatives by JoHN J. CocHRAN, of Missouri, chairman of 
the Special Committee on Reorganization, represents, according to 
news summaries of it, the very least that should be accomplished 
at this time in simplifying the United States Government and im- 
proving its efficiency. Representative Lrnpsay C. WARREN, of North 
Carolina, is very modest in his conciliatory statement that “this is 
all we need.” 

Perhaps it is. But apart from the substitution of a single 
administrator for the Civil Service Commission there were points 
of value in the Brownlow Commission’s report about a Government 
personnel system. Abolition of the post of Comptroller General 
was one of the most seriously controverted points, and with 
much reason, yet the General Accounting Office procedure is not 
sacrosanct. A new Department of Public Welfare or of Public 
Works may not be necessary, but Congress is going to have to 
consider some orderly grouping of these functions. 

All these troublesome points are passed over for the sake of 
harmony, and the essential element in the new bill is that it 
would authorize the President to initiate transfers or consolida- 
tions of bureaus, subject to a veto within 60 days by concurrent 
resolution of the two Houses of Congress. Even in the exercise of 
this power the President could not touch any of 16 establish- 
ments that are specifically exempted nor abolish any bureau. 

Opponents of this plan argue that the initiative in such changes 
ought to lie with Congress, leaving the veto authority to the 
President. However, anyone acquainted with the deliberative 
process will recognize that unless reorganizations are studied out 
and launched by the executive branch of Government they are 
extremely unlikely ever to be started at all. The legislative branch 
is not only slow-moving, but its members are jealous of prestige 
and patronage involved in bureaus they have sponsored. If the 
newer congressional leadership is in earnest about wanting econ- 
omy and efficiency, it should give this reorganization bill a chance 
to prove itself. 







































































T. V. A. Activities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 
HON. LEO E. ALLEN 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1939 





ARTICLE BY BOAKE CARTER 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
article by Boake Carter: 


CHEATING THE PUBLIC—T, V. A. COSTS YOU MONEY-——-AND COSTS MEN 
JOBS 


Politics and a misguided effort to “get” the public utilities of 
the United States by means of the T. V. A. has done more to 
wreck the coal business, lost more miners their jobs, helped push 
the railroads closer to the wall than almost any single item in 
the last 6 years. 

Had engineering research and scientific study been substituted 
for the punitive measure in the guise of T. V. A., millions of dol- 
lars now idle would be at work. And almost at least three indus- 
tries would be more nearly prosperous instead of beseeching the 
Government for help. 

The statements are sweeping. Let us try to prove them. 

In 1890, when cheap water power through dams and hydro- 
electric plants was being developed, it took 12 pounds of coal to 
produce 1 kilowatt of electricity in a steam plant. 

Scientific research in the next 50 years has brought such ad- 
vancement that the average steam plant today consumes only one 
and a half pounds of coal to produce 1 kilowatt of electricity. 
Engineering research reduced this cost of manufacture seven- 
eighths. 

Back in 1890 the reciprocating engine produced an average pres- 
sure of 180 pounds of steam. Today high-speed turbines perfect 
condensers, and superheat, develop 1,500 pounds pressure. 

Thus, in the days when it took 12 pounds of coal to produce 1 
kilowatt of electricity, the public utilities were justified in seek- 
ing free energy of water power to operate their investment. They 
did so by condemning large areas of land and building huge dams 
with hydroelectric plants. 

Today there is a bitter argument between hydroelectric engineers, 
employed mostly by the Government, and the steam and boiler en- 
gineers of the private utilities as to which method costs the least. 

The proof cf the pudding lies in the fact that the private utili- 
ties, which have to make money through employing the most effi- 
cient engineering methods, have quit building dams and hydro 
plants. Instead they have gone to steam plants with high-speed 
turbines. 

These companies must make money or quit. The Government 
schemes, no matter how unsound they may be, can be maintained 
at a loss. The taxpayer foots the bill. 

Today it costs on an average of $80 capital investment per kilo- 
watt-hour to build a good steam plant. It costs on an average of 
$250 to $300 capital investment per kilowatt-hour to build a good 
hydroelectric plant. 

If both are established to be written off in 20 years, that means 
5-percent depreciation of capital on the financing. On $300, this 
means $33 capital cost per year to be carried by the hydro plant. 
On the $80, it means $8.80 capital cost per year to be carried by 
the steam plant. The spread between the two is better than $24. 
Thus the steam plant has $24 to spare for the purchase of coal 
before even reaching the capital cost of the hydro plant. 

Furthermore, in the matter of obsolescence—so great nowadays 
with the speed with which improvements are made—the cheaper 
cost plant can be made to obsolesce more quickly. Again, Nature 
dictates where a dam shall be located for a hydroelectric plant, 
but engineering efficiency tells you where to put the steam-power 
plant. One may decentralize with steam-power plants. One can- 
not decentralize hydroelectric plants and their dams. 

Further, there is the question of Nature in other ways. Some 
seasons it may not rain as heavily as others. There may not be 
as much water behind the dams. Thus one has to cut down on 
the power produced by the hydroelectric plant and make up the 
deficiency with the steam plant. 

And even if the costs of the two systems of producing power 
were identical and even, one with the other, it would be wrong to 
plunge headlong into vast hydroelectric dams. For to follow this 
course kills two other industries which need never be killed—the 
coal business and the railroads. 

Yet, despite definite engineering trends away from hydroelectric 


plants among those companies which must make money or get out 
of business (which operate on efficiency, in other words), despite 
obvious disparity in capital costs, the Government has plunged 
wildly into spending billions for the construction of dams for 
power purposes from one end of the country to the other. 

Were they low-cost dams primarily for irrigation and flood con- 
trol, the matter would be different. The construction of dams 
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for these purposes only, the best engineers in private business say, 
would cost the taxpayers one-fifth of what the Government has 
authorized be spent on dams to date. 
But the dams and their hydroelectric plants are supposed to be 
icks by which the public is to understand whether or not 
private utilities are cheating them on power costs. The public has 
pee made the goat of a stupendous deception by the Government 
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STATEMENT OF HON. MARTIN L. SWEENEY, OF OHIO, BEFORE 
THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, FEBRUARY 10, 1939 





Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
statement I made before the Committee on Ways and Means 
on February 10, 1939: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, at the outset I 
want to express to the committee my appreciation of the generous 
time accorded to the proponents of H. R, 2. 

I have denominated this committee on scores of platforms 
throughout the country as the most responsible legislative com- 
mittee in the world, the most powerful committee in the world. 
With all due respect to its members, I recognize also the political 
implications that arise from time to time. I believe every member 
of the committee is conscientious and wants to do the right thing. 
I think the members have their fingers on the pulse of the Nation 
and know what is going on in the hustings; they know the eco- 
nomic and social distress, and I believe every one of you wants 
to make the right approach to this very momentous problem. 

In the last Congress many of us were advocates of H. R. 4199. 
It was a considerable group; it numbered 145 or 150 Members of 
Congress. We called upon this committee asking for a hearing. 
We thought we had a tentative agreement, but then we found we 
were refused the right of hearings. It seems almost unbelievable 
in a democracy that any committee would deny a considerable 
group, whether their legislation or proposed legislation be labeled 
sound or unsound, the right to be heard in their Congress. 

It was mentioned by Mr. DINcELL that the advocates of this 
legislation said, “‘We do not expect to have any legislation. All we 
want is a hearing.” Mr. DINGELL further stated the movement was 
down, so in order to stimulate a flow of dimes and quarters they 
wanted to have a hearing before the Ways and Means Committee. 

I must take exception to that statement. In the past it has 
been my experience and the experience of many members of this 
committee to take cognizance of the fact that measures are dis- 
cussed in committee for the purpose of developing an argument 
for or against the philosophy of certain legislation, even though 
the respective committees hearing the same knew full well the 
measures would not come before Congress during the session in 
which the committees sat. Witness the 44-hour week, and the 
40-hour-week bill for postal employees, and the recent wage and 
hour legislation which was considered by the committee many 
months before reaching the floor for debate. Organizations and 
individuals came to Washington at their own expense and ap- 
peared before these respective committees to offer their testimony, 
knowing full well that the measures advocated would not be con- 
sidered, within a reasonable time, by the Congress as a whole. Let 
us lay aside that sort of criticism and get down to brass tacks. 

I am interested in old-age pensions, and I have been interested 
in that subject. I lay this background before the committee. 
Twenty-five years ago very few persons were talking old-age pen- 
sions in this country. Everybody was riding the wave of pros- 
perity. An organization known as the Fraternal Order of Eagles 
pioneered in this field of social legislation. I was an officer of 
that organization, and took part in that activity. Later we were 
aided by the powerful American Federation of Labor. For years 
we urged the adoption of an old-age pension bill. We figuratively 
knocked at the doors of almost every State in the Union. We 
were repulsed at times and denied the right of a hearing because 
the opponents of old-age pension said it was socialistic. My good 
friend on this committee, Mr. JENKINS, the Congressman from 
Ohio, aided us in the fight in that State to bring about an old- 
age pension. In Ohio we had to resort to the initiative petition, 
which right we enjoyed by constitutional authority. In that 
manner we secured an old-age pension law for what it was worth. 
Under the obligation the State started out to raise the money to 
pay pensions. Up until the adoption of the Social Security Act 
the average pension paid a qualified annuitant in Ohio was less 
than $17 per month. Today, according to my information, it 
averages Close to $25 per month. 
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To qualify in my State of Ohio the applicant must be 65 years 
of age, a resident of the State 15 years, and practically indigent 
to obtain benefits. There is a requirement that certain property 
rights in excess of $2,500 be turned over to the State before a pen- 
sion can be had. 

Mr. Disney. Will you restate that please? I did not get it. 

Mr. SWEENEY. I repeat, you have to be practically indigent and 
cannot cwn any real property in excess of $2,500, and, in addition, 
insurance policies on the life of the annuitants must be turned 
over to the State before one is eligible for pension. It is clear to 
many of us that numbers of these annuitants could not get along 
on the small amount paid by the State as old-age pension. While 
it is better than institutional care, nevertheless, it is a tragedy on 
the old folks. The advent of the Social Security Act with its feature 
of matching funds, the annuitants of Ohio, Minnesota, Massa- 
chusetts, and other States, received an increase in the amount of 
their pensions. 

Mr. McCormack. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWEENEY. Yes, Mr. Chairman; I will. 

Mr. McCormack. I see Mr. O’CONNor is present. He will not be 
called before 1 o’clock. 

Mr. O'Connor. May I ask if I will be called at 1 o’clock? 

Mr. McCormack. You are next on the list. We will recess from 
1 o'clock until 2:30. 

Mr. O’Connor. Then, if I cannot go on before 1 o’clock, I will be 
able to do so at 2:30, will I? 

Mr. McCormack. You will be permitted to go on following Con- 
gressman SWEENEY. 

Mr. O’Connor, Thank you. I shall wait, however, to hear Mr. 
SWEENEY’s remarks. 

Mr. SwEENEY. That amount to which I referred was brought up 
a little bit, but still it does not remedy the condition. It is too 
small entirely. We are asking the old folks, and I shall refer 
to them as old folks, who have given their bit to society, when 
they become 65 years of age to take a pittance of $25 or $30, 
and that seems to be the maximum amount in most States, 
out of which amount they have to clothe themselves, provide 
shelter, food, and the necessities of life. It just cannot be done 
under ordinary conditions. I repeat it is far better than the insti- 
tutional care that was given the old folks. The reason I am before 
you today is to secure more for this class of people, so that in their 
declining years they may live in comfort during the short space 
of time God Almighty will allow them to remain on earth. 

I am interested in H. R. 2, the so-called Townsend plan, because 
I believe the Townsend movement has made the Nation old-age- 
pension minded. Despite the criticism, despite the sniping, despite 
the chiselers that have gotten into the organization, the movement 
surges on. It is going to be a political factor, whether you know 
it or not, until the question is solved one way or the other by a 
yote on the floor of the Congress of the United States. 

I have no doubt you men are politically minded. You watch the 
trend of events, politically speaking; you watched the change 
in the last Congress. I know in my own State the Townsend 
movement was the balance of power in many congressional dis- 
tricts. The issue was raised in the last elections that the Demo- 
cratic members of the Ways and Means Committee refused to give 
the Townsendites or the advocates of H. R. 4199 a hearing before 
their Congress. That agitation will go on unless this committee 
takes its responsibility seriously, politically, and otherwise, and 
permits the Congress of the United States to have a roll-call vote, 
“Yes” or “No” putting every Member on record. 

I know that our Republican friends are going to use that 
weapon. I know that the slogan for the Republican Party is going 
to be “Life begins in °40.” That is their slogan. They have a 
right to tell the people of the Nation, if it be true, that a com- 
mittee, the majority of which were members of the Democratic 
Party, refused to put this bill on the floor for consideration. I 
hope when the arguments are made for and against this bill at the 
time your committee goes into executive session, and the pressure 
on the committee is lifted, that you will coolly and calmly discuss 
this legislation, arriving at one conclusion, whether or not you 
are for the bill, that you will permit 150 Members of Congress, 
who are pledged to this bill, to record themselves one way or the 
other. Let the record show whether they are for the bill or not, 
or whether they are merely indulging in idle pretense as a vote- 
catching device in order to get them a seat in Congress. 

I am not concerned with the criticism that comes before this 
committee and which has been injected into these hearings. The 
chairman otf the committee, my old-time friend—and I am refer- 
ring to the permanent chairman, although I include the acting 
chairman as my friend—read into the record the other day a cir- 
cular which was distributed in his congressional district, some 
Statement about the millennium arriving, that so much money 
would be allocated to qualified individuals, so on, and so forth, 
= “this bill will be enacted within 90 days,” and that sort of 

ing. 

I do not take seriously circulars or articles like that. I think 
the way to look at those things is in this way. It is like the 
Salesman puffing his wares. The Democratic Party in national 
convention assembled and the Republican Party in national con- 
vention assembled time and time again put planks into their plat- 
forms that they never intended to fulfill. They were put in there 
as vote-getting devices; then, after the election is over, they forget 
about the pledges which they have made, the “Be it resolveds” 
and so on at the conventions. 

Let us be charitakle with this organization. It is through no 
fault of the principles of this organization that abuses have crept 
into it. Iam not defending Dr. Townsend. He needs no defense, 
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If I thought Dr. Townsend was guilty of turpitude or misfeasance 
or malfeasance in the handling of the affairs of this organization, I 
would be the first to criticize him, but it is the unanimous opinion 
of his followers and the press of America, despite the smear cam- 
paign brought about for political purposes a short time ago, despite 
the conviction of Dr. Townsend and his subsequent pardon by the 
President of the United States—I repeat, it is the unanimous 
opinion of his followers and most of the editorial comment in the 
country that he is sincere in this movement, that he rebels against 
existing social and economic conditions, and he is making his hum- 
ble contribution in trying to remove the sordid state of affairs 
existing today. 

In his organization they have had chiselers. But we have had them 
in the Democratic Party; they are in religious bodies; they are in 
every civic body—men who can say, “Fool these old people. Tell 
them, ‘Your bill is coming up next week in Congress and it will 
Pass within 30 to 60 days’,” bringing new life and hope to a lot 
of sincere, decent people. 

That we condemn. That Dr. Townsend condemns when it is 
brought to his attention. 

But somehow the opponents of this movement like to make 
mountains out of a molehill and single out an isolated case where 
So-and-so said so-and-so, and “Do you believe in this?” and “Do you 
believe in that?” 

I am for this bill as differentiated from H. R. 11 because I believe 
in the philosophy of it. I believe it is necessary through the 
medium of a transaction tax to pay these pensions as provided for 
in the bill; that is, the security for the aged. But if I thought it 
were an old-age pension bill only I would not support it. I believe 
it is the bill to bring about a restoration of the purchasing power. 
I am sure that every member of this commitee is striving to bring 
about the restoration of that purchasing power. 

The acting chairman, Mr. McCormack, made a very pertinent 
Observation the other day. He said, “What is to become of the 
group between 35 and 45?” I do not pretend to be a tax expert. 
I do not pretend to be an economist. But, in my humble way, I 
see in this measure a means to an end, a device to bring about 
consumer purchasing power with the enforced-spending feature 
that will take out of gainful employment six or eight million peo- 
ple and leave their places open for those men between 35 and 45 
years of age. 

I do not say that it is a panacea or a cure for all ills, but, it is 
a start. Men of 40 years cannot get jobs today. I made that 
Observation when the deficiency bill was up in the House. They 
cannot get jobs in this mass-production age of today. That is true 
in my community and it is true in other industrial centers. Mod- 
ern machinery is displacing men in mass-production age that 
shouts: “Production! Production! Production!” 

Men of 35 and less are picked because of their muscle and 
strength. It is seasonal work at best. The physical strain under 
which they work in those factories is so severe that many of those 
men fall by the wayside and die in 5 or 6 years. 

That is a problem that we have to solve some day. With this 
measure or some similar measure passed by the Congress, with 
other measures, we may meet the problem of the machine age— 
the problem of unemployment. We may reach it by reducing the 
hours of labor to 30 hours a week, a 6-hour day, which is the 
philosophy now of the American Federation of Labor and of many 
other large groups. In this way we may bring about that degree 
of prosperity that we need, and we may be able to take care of 
this group referred to in the question of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts when he asked, “What is to become of them?” 

And what is to become of the group below 35? What is to 
become of the group from 18 up to 35? I will not admit, and you 
will not admit that the C. C. C. camps, fine as they are, will take 
care of the situation. I believe it is the opinion of the majority of 
the Members of Congress and the people of the Nation that the 
establishment of the C. C. C. camps was the finest contribution 
made by the Roosevelt Administration to date. In the establish- 
ment of these camps we took hundreds of thousands of boys off of 
the road, who were wandering and thumbing rides from one end of 
the country to the other, eventually destined to end up in a life of 
delinquency and crime. I will not admit that the legacy of the 
American youth is a period of enlistment for employment in a 
Cc. C.C. camp. We do have to slowly approach the subject, and try 
to find a solution for this and similar problems through the medium 
of this bill and other measures. All of us know the problems of 
youth that we have to face today. Every man on this committee, 
every man and women in this room who is married and has 
children, lives for those children. They sweat and slave for them. 

The towns, cities, counties, States, and the Nation help them to 
educate those children. We spend billions of dollars in the field of 
education and we provide the finest schools in the world from the 
standpoint of physical structure and educational curriculum. We 
supervise the health of the school children of America. We bring 
those children along up through the grade schools, through the 
high schools and the colleges, and thousands of them annually 
emerge from our educational institutions with their A. B., M. A., 
M. D., and Ph. D. degrees cum laude, as stated in the scholastic 
world. They emerge with their sheepskins in their hands, all 
dressed up with education and no place to go. That is the prob- 
lem of the citizens of America today. You know it and I know it. 
These educated ycungsters find it difficult to get even a pick-and- 
shovel job. 

This measure will, to some degree, assist by getting money into 
circulation with the enforced spending feature. The people who 
will benefit by this legislation are without money today to go out 
and buy the things they need. 
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I believe the committee will approach this problem from the 
standpoint of doing what is best for the Nation. I believe the 
approach is to take this disturbing question—and I mean the 
politically disturbing question—once and for all to the floor, over 
there where Members who come down here to represent their 
respective constituencies may have the opportunity to vote like 
men, to stand up and vote “yes” or “no” on this bill or any other 
bill that this committee might report out with or without recom- 
mendation. 

I believe that is the proper approach. Otherwise I see constant 
agitation for years to come in the field of social legislation. 

It has been said that H. R. 2 if put into operation, will give us 
@ pyramiding of taxes, and that that is a dangerous situation, 
but I want to call this to the attention of the committee, and I 
presume some of the older Members do recall in 1934 when the 
only opportunity came to present the so-called Townsend philosophy 
under H. R. 4199 as an amendment to the Social Security Act, the 
statement was referred to and put into the record of hearings had 
before the United States Senate Committee on Finance May 24, 1921, 
on the subject of a turn-over tax. 

Mr. Cooper. You do not mean 1921, do you? 

Mr. SwWEENEY. Yes; I mean May 24, 1921, when a group appeared 
before the United States Senate Committee on Finance in behalf 
of a 1-percent turn-over tax. The tables that are incorporated in 
those hearings were presented by Mr. Meyer D. Rothschild, who 
represented the jewelry industry cf America. He took commodities 
like sugar beets, livestock, wheat, pork, grease, cotton, raw hide, 
shoes, rubber, silk, and cotton and he proved the wisdom of that sort 
of tax referred to by the gentleman from Minnesota, who read from 
the record today as to a similar tax in France, known as the 1-per- 
cent turn-over or transaction tax, to raise funds for munition 
purposes for national defense. 

Mr. Meyer D. Rothschild shows that where cotton turned over 
seven times and the finished product sold for $4.50 in cotton cloth, 
the tax is only 12.4 cents on that transaction of $4.50. 

I am not unduly excited about the cry of inflation. I heard 
those arguments before. I appeared before the Ways and Means 
Committee in support of the payment of the adjusted-service 
certificates, or the bonus, as it was commonly called. This was 
several years ago. On that occasion I heard witnesses testify, “If 
we paid the sum of $2,400,000,000 in Treasury certificates, as was 
advocated by some of us, or in any other form of specie, it would 
throw us off the gold standard and we would have inflation of 
currency.” 

We did not go off the gold standard because of the payment of 
that bonus. We did not go to the bow-wows financially, as pre- 
dicted. The credit of this country is secure. It is secure for a long 
time. I am not afraid of debt repudiation; I am not afraid of in- 
flation. I belong to the school that favors reform of the monetary 
systemn. I believe in taking the control of the money system out of 
private hands and restoring it to Congress, where it constitution- 
ally belongs. With the gold reserve on hand today, I believe we 
could issue two or three billion dollars of new currency without 
any danger to our financial structure. 

I ask the committee to approach the problem in whatever light it 
thinks wise, free from any deterrents, free from any pclitical factors, 
with the sole object in mind of giving consideration to these mil- 
lions of people throughout the country. They are in your district; 
they are in mine. They are not crackpots. There may be some few 
eccentric persons who follow every movement, who even follow a 
circus, and that sort of thing, but the rank and file, as I know them, 
are my neighbors and your neighbors, men and women who pay 
their debts, who have given their all to society, many of whom 
lost their life-savings with the closing of the banking institutions a 
few years ago. Today they find themselves in want and actually in 
the breadline. 

The man on W. P. A. today is our brother. He is working with the 
pick and shovel. We have left him subject to a bitter economic 
situation. We have to help him raise his family and get for him 
the things that we are trying to get for our own families. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there are a few minutes remaining, and I 
shall be glad to submit myself to any questioning. 

Mr. McCormack. I do not know what other Members will say, 
but I think the record should be clear so far as the hearings of 
last year are concerned. Hearings were held in 1935 and every 
opportunity was given for witnesses to appear. With reference to 
last year, of ccurse, there were no hearings given, on the recom- 
mendation of the administration itself, transmitted through the 
Social Security Board, so there were no hearings held at all on any 
social-security legislation last year. I think the record should 
show that. 

I am putting that into the record because there has been a lot 
of feeling that the Ways and Means Committee gagged this bill. 
The Ways and Means Committee decided not to have any hearings 
on any legisiation last year. 

Mr. SWEENEY. Whatever be the reason, the statement has been 
made cn more than one occasion by the distinguished chairman 
of the committee that ample hearings were given the Townsend 
group once before. I say that the record will show what I have 
stated. I do not know what the chairman construes to be ample 
hearings, but I have a distinct recollection of what took place. The 
record will show that less than 1 hour was allotted to Dr. Town- 
send, Mr. Hudson, his economist, and one or two witnesses on that 
occasion. That was in conjunction with the entire Social Security 
Act when it was first discussed. 

Mr. Cooper. I know you want to be accurate and I know you want 
to be fair. 

Mr. SWEENEY. Yes; that is right. 
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Mr. Cooper. You do not mean to make the statement that that 
was the only opportunity that was afforded for a hearing on the 
McGroarty bill, which was the bill before the committee at that 
time? 

Mr. SwEENEy. I am certain according to my recollection. I may 
be in error, but I think the record will bear me out. 

Mr. Cooper. Don’t you know that later the committee was con- 
vened and a further opportunity was given to Dr. Townsend and 
his economist, Dr. Doane? 

Mr. SwEENEY. No; I do not. I stand corrected, if that is true. 
Being on the committee you are more familiar with that than I 
am. But let us start de novo, as the lawyers say, and let us 
start right now. 

Mr. McCormack. I thought the record ought to be clear. 

Mr. Cooper. And I know Mr. SwEENEY wanted to be clear about it. 

Mr. McCormack. The statement made that the committee gagged 
the Townsend-bill hearings last year is only a half-truth. The 
committee decided not to have any hearings on any legislation, 
and that included all of the recommendations of the Social 
Security Board. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Disney. This is a fair hearing that you are having now, is it? 

Mr. SwEENEY. I said at the outset and I will emphasize again 
that it is a fair hearing, a very generous hearing. And if you will 
permit me I will say now to you Democratic colleagues that I hope 
you will put out this bill, whether you vote for or against it, or 
without recommendation, giving the country a chance to know 
how the Members of Congress stand on it, because if you do not 
you will have them saying, “Life begins in °40.” 

Mr. KNutTsOoN. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. SWEENEY. I appreciate the fact that the dormant Republican 
Party is stretching itself. It has been hibernating for some time, 
but the last election gave them some encouragement. 

Mr. DisnEy. I thought we had a ruling that when a man was 
asking questions he was not to be interrupted, and everybody agreed 
to it. 

Mr. McCormack. Mr. Disney is in order. 

Mr. Disney. Do you consider that this is a fair hearing? 

Mr. SWEENEY. I say that it is more than fair. 

Mr. Disney. I might suggest that you might relieve the minds of 
some of us by saying that you have had a fair opportunity. 

Mr. SWEENEY. I am not a mind reader, but I think it is the demo- 
cratic thing to do in a constitutional democracy. It is the thing 
to expect. And we have a perfect right to demand, when we have 
150 Members of Congress pledged to this legislation, that we have 
a hearing. 

Mr. Disney. How far do you think the idea of enforced spending, 
if we adopt it, would be carried? I am thinking of the possibility 
of it being urged, that is, enforced spending, against those who have 
money, regardless of class. 

Mr. SWEENEY. You mean how to control it? 

Mr. DIsNEy. Yes. How far are we liable to run into it? Suppose 
somebody comes along with the idea that we should enforce the 
spending of money now in the banks, that a plan be proposed that 
those people be required to spend that money. 

Mr. SWEENEY. I think that is far-reaching, of course. I would 
not be for that sort of thing. But in this field we are not taking 
anything at the Government expense. The revenues are derived 
from a transaction or turn-over tax, which will be prorated to 
qualified annuitants with the proviso they must spend within a 
month, The Government has the responsibility of administering 
this measure, if it becomes a law. 

Of course, in the operation of the act there will be some chisel- 
ing and hoarding but I think the recipients of the benefits would 
be honest citizens and would comply with the laws and regulations. 

Mr. Buck. Mr. Chairman, I want to get the record straight on 
this matter of hearings. Dr. Townsend first appeared before the 
committee on February 1, 1935, and he subsequently appeared on 
four other occasions, at four other sessions of the committee. He 
was also represented by Mr. Hudson. And the testimony of Dr. 
Townsend and his associates occupied 97 pages of the hearings, 
from page 667 to page 760, inclusive. Subsequently, at the request 
of the organization, the committee reopened the hearings for the 
purpose of hearing Robert R. Doane, and that appears at pages 
1100 to 1126. And there was a final page covering the subject by 
Dr. Townsend. 

Mr. SWEENEY. I wish to thank the committee for the privilege of 
appearing before it. 
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LETTER FROM ROBERTS-LIGGETT CO., OF METROPOLIS, ILL. 





Mr. WHEAT. Mr. Speaker, under consent to extend my 
remarks, I include herein a letter which I received from a 
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constituent containing information in connection with the 
flood-control situation on the Ohio and Tennessee Rivers. I 
regret that this letter was not received by me in time to have 
been introduced into the Recorp Wednesday of this week, but 
pelieve that the information will be of great value to the 


Members of this House. 
MeETRopoLIs, Inu., February 28, 1939. 
Representative Witt1aM H. WHEAT, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: We would appreciate it if you would use your influence 
to oppose the appropriation of Federal funds for the construction of 
the proposed T. V. A. dam on the Tennessee River at Gilberts- 

ille, . 
, Ont pant was established at Metropolis, Ill., in 1893 and is located 
on the Ohio River just below the mouth of the Tennessee River and 
about 30 miles below the proposed Gilbertsville Dam. 

Since the establishment of the dams on these rivers we have 
experienced more widely fluctuating and higher rises in the Ohio 
River than ever before, with an all-time record of over 60-foot river 
stage in the 1937 flood and almost 50-foot stage reached last week. 

In our opinion, as operator of a large woodworking industry annu- 
ally handling millions of feet of rafted timber over Tennessee and 
Ohio Rivers, the addition of these river dams has not helped the 
flood conditions of these rivers one bit, and in fact has seemed to 
aggravate them. These dams constrict the channel and cause silt 
deposits to fill up the river bed, reducing the amount of water that 
the river can safely handle. 

The installing of a dam at Gilbertsville will about ruin most of 
the woodworking industries located in the Tennessee and lower 
Ohio Valleys, because the rich timber-bearing Tennessee Valley, 
from which they have secured their timber supply for generations, 
will be converted into a lake 184 miles long. There are five wood- 
working industries in Metropolis alone, and others along Ohio River 
in Illinois at Karnak, Mound City, and Cairo, and many others 
in Illinois using lumber from the Tennessee Valley. 

In the last few years since the construction of dams on the Ten- 
nessee River, the last packet boat from the mouth of the Tennessee 
River from Paducah has discontinued service, so that we are no 
longer able to secure packet-boat service up the Tennessee River like 
we formerly had. The construction of these dams ruins the rich 
valley timber supplies, which thereby will remove most of the pres- 
ent river traffic in logs, railroad ties, poles, and lumber. Also, if the 
Tennessee River is converted into a lake 184 miles long like the pro- 

Gilbertsville Dam will do, it will render most of the present 
river boats, barges, and all log rafts useless on such a body of water, 
as they cannot stand the rough waters on a lake. Therefore, the 
river navigation will not be increased, but will actually be reduced by 
construction of such a dam. 

All the power plants in southern Illinois that might be connected 
up to hydroelectric power to be developed at proposed Gilbertsville 
Dam are now using southern Illinois coal, so that building additional 
power-plant capacity at Gilbertsville for use in southern Illinois 
would seriously injure the coal industry of our State, with the possi- 
bility of reducing the value of many of the municipal power plants. 

For the above reasons we think that the proposed Gilbertsville 
Dam will not only not help flood control, navigation, and power 
problems, but will actually be detrimental and a waste of money, 
and therefore we hope you can see your way clear to opposing the 
construction of such a project. 

Yours very truly, 

Roserts-Liccett Co. 
W. R. LiGcGceEtTT. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. PAT CANNON, OF FLORIDA, BEFORE THE 
WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE 


Mr. CANNON of Florida. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorD, I include my statement 
made before the Ways and Means Committee of the House 
of Representatives, February 20, 1939, with reference to H. R. 
2, the Townsend plan, as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I might say 
at the outset that my appearance and my mission here today is 
nonpolitical. The subject matter of which I intend to treat is 
nonpolitical. Fortunately, I was a member of a Townsend club 
prior to the time that I ever dreamed I would run for Congress. 

Today we are gathered for the purpose of hearing witnesses who 
will testify on behalf of the greatest plan ever conceived looking 


toward relief, prosperity, and, above all things, national recovery. 
I am indeed happy and honored to testify before you gentlemen, 
as a Townsendite and as a Member of your body. 

Most Americans, and surely I, believe that the ingenuity of man 
and the creative mind of man have siripped us of the utility of 
our manpower. In other words, the machine age has displaced 
manpower. We are not to attempt in any wise to retard the ma- 
chine age, but we are certainly called on to teach ourselves to 
live with it. It is not the fault of any man that we find ourselves 
in a precarious position today, and surely it cannot be said that 
it is the fault of any of the multitude of people who must be 
cared for today. There is not one among us who has not made 
his contribution to science—who has not contributed to the progress 
of this great country which is ours. 

The work that the laborer has done and the product that he 
has produced with his hands has given rise to thought, resulting 
in a multiplicity of mechanism and mechanical devices to dis- 
place the need of him who would work and who must work. Mass 
production has been the result. It is my belief that the activity 
of manufacturing should be carried on constantly and not al- 
lowed to operate at peak production only to close when the ware- 
houses are full; because then the few men who do work in the 
factories are not accorded that privilege under full warehouse 
conditions. We find that our mills are now stagnant and are not 
operating. 

Surely something must be done and since nothing better has 
been offered to the people of this country, it is my honest belief 
that the Townsend plan should be enacted into law by this Con- 
gress, and immediately. And it is also my belief that if the plan 
itself had been a brain child of a prominent member of either of 
the national political parties, it would have long since been a law. 

Because the plan was brought forward by a humanitarian exist- 
ing in political obscurity, it is regarded with great jealousy politi- 
cally. We see it fought by members of both the major parties 
because neither party unfortunately has seen fit to blaze a trail 
in the interest of humanity, and it is most unfortunate that both 
political parties are so extremely jealous of the staid channels 
in which they have traveled for lo, these years, and I for one am 
thoroughly convinced that the politicians particularly in this 
country should realize now and for all time that the economic 
picture of this country has changed and that if progress is for 
us we must change with it, just as laws must be changed to meet 
emergencies and so it is that courts change from time to time to 
meet emergencies. The thought of man generally, in every walk 
of life, changes and progresses as time goes on. The plan itself, 
as I have said, is nonpolitical and comes to us as a prayer from 
the masses generally who must have and who deserve assistance. 
As in the past, we find any number of men ready, willing, and 
anxious to work, who are not granted that privilege, through no 
fault of their own. The plan is designed to assist the unemployed 
primarily, and not the unemployables. In other words, since the 
beginning of time, there have been those people, unfortunately, 
who would not work if they were accorded that privilege. In those 
people we have no particular interest, but we do intend to assist 
those who, through no fault of their own, are denied the opportunity 
and pleasure of employment. 

The persons whom we intend to assist own this Government of 
ours and its natural resources in the same measure as those who 
would deny us the assistance. The masses in this great country 
have controlled this Government and shall control it in the future, 
which is the plan of a representative form of government. We are 
not to deny them that right and we, as Members of this Congress, 
come from them, the masses and not from the selfish minority of 
our people. 

Surely our positions are not so great that we can deny serious 
thought to the needs of the people whom we are sworn to repre- 
sent, and surely we are not so important that we should not so 
concern ourselves. We as Members of Congress constitute the only 
body of men who represent the people directly in that we are 
elected every 2 years, which gives the people a close and possibly 
a short contact with us. If we do not conduct ourselves in a 
manner conducive to the progress of our people, then, therefore, 
we can be retired at the end of 2 years, which is indeed a short 
time. Our colleagues on the other side of the Capitol, the Sen- 
ators, are elected for 6 years and represent the State generally, 
and therefore cannot be intimately in touch with a given people 
as those of us in the lower House. If a vacancy exists in the 
United States Senate, the Governor of the State suffering that 
vacancy may appoint a Senator to fill the unexpired term. Not so 
in the House of Representatives. If a vacancy occurs, an election 
must be called in the district where the vacancy has been suffered 
and the people must act and delegate a person to represent them 
in the National Congress. A Congressman cannot be appointed, 
but must come as the result of a mandate of his people. There- 
fore, we in Congress should be vitally concerned with the needs 
and the desires of our people and that fact prompts me now. 

The remarks that have been made by men of prominence in this 
country questioning the intelligence and the integrity and the 
sincerity of those of us who stand by this humanitarian plan have 
not been discouraging to me. I have a great deal of sympathy for 
those persons who would so criticize for in so doing it is my 
honest opinion that they strike at the roots of democracy and a 
representative form of government. Also it is said that the people 
of this country, the most of whom, unfortunately, are in poverty, 
and the most of whom need immediate assistance, can be denied 
the right to live and exist in a common pursuit of happiness 
which is their constitutional guaranty. The representatives of 
this Government do not own it now, nor have they ever and God 
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forbid that they ever do. A vote for the Townsend plan and its 
enactment into law is a vote for humanity. And no one need 
search his heart or his conscience for that tendency. We, there- 
fore, as Members of Congress cannot represent the people properly 
unless we do all in our power, looking toward human security. 
Starvation in a land of plenty is inexcusable and deplorable. 

Now let us look for a moment at the mechanics of the plan itself. 
As we all know, the funds paid under the operation of this plan 
will be raised by the levying of a 2-percent transactions tax. There 
is nothing peculiar or complicated about that phase of the plan. 
It has been the practice in commercial fields surely during my en- 
tire existence, that a 2-percent reduction or discount would be given 
on any bill rendered which would be paid within 30 days. That 
has been a practice in keeping with good business, and the 2-per- 
cent discount has never been charged to loss. The transactions tax 
which I discuss is uniform in that it applies to all sales of goods 
and services. It is designed also in such a fashion that it is most 
equitable in that he who has many transactions will pay taxes com- 
mensurate therewith and necessarily he who has few will likewise 
be so taxed. Therefore we may well say that the structure of this 
tax is no different than the various and sundry taxation schemes 
under which we now labor. And it is well to reveal at this time 
that that transaction tax does not add to and heap upon the many 
taxes that we now know. It displaces and replaces those taxes and 
frankly mitigates tax burdens. The operation of this transactions 
tax will not be a shock to the commercial interests of this country 
and even if it would it is for the public good. I have seen gasoline 
fluctuate in price from 3 to 4 cents per gallon overnight. I have 
seen cotton drop in price from 40 cents per pound to 6 and 7 cents 
per pound in a remarkably short time. I have likewise seen similar 
instances as represents various commodities. Long-suffering Ameri- 
cans have had no criticism of those things and the answer is that 
the commodities to which I have referred have been controlled 
in the past and are controlled now by the powers that be, and by 
the selfish minority in this country having no interest in the 
masses which actually support them. It is my belief that we 
pay 6 or 7 cents on every package of cigarettes which we purchase 
in America. That I dare say is many times more than 2 percent. 
I say to you and in all sincerity, my friends, that this matter is 
much more serious than has been presumed and deserves thought 
commensurate therewith. 

Then, if we as Members of Congress are to be selfish, I ask you 
now, how many of you have the assurance that you will not be 
retired to private life by these same people who are calling on us 
for help and how many of you can tell me now in what financial 
condition you will be found when you are beyond the age of 
employment, and I would like to remind you also that in recent 
years he whose hair has turned gray will never be employed 
again unless relief is had immediately. There was a time when 
a man who sought employment could have it for the asking, 
but that time has gone. For one to find employment now he 
must be blessed politically, or maybe I should say cursed po- 
litically. If it is through organization, he must have political 
contact or some other sort of guarantee, otherwise employment is 
not for him, and I say to you that that condition is most un- 
American. 

So far as I am concerned personally, the masses of the people 
of this country can do with this country and their Government 
what they may, and with my vote. That on the assumption that 
they have created and built this country, they have fought for 
and obtained its security. It is theirs. And I am theirs. They 
sent me here, not to be a demagogue, not to be a partisan, but to 
be a representative of them, which I shall try to do with a 
sincere purpose. I am not ashamed to be identified as a Town- 
sendite Member, nor am I ashamed to speak in its behalf. Rather, 
I am urged and prompted to speak in its behalf and if I did not 
feel so, I believe that I would be ashamed to be a Congressman, 
which I hope shall never be my lot. 

If we were authorized to act independently of the most of our 
people it would be wholly unnecessary for them to elect us. 
We may well be appointed if we are to carry out a program ac- 
cording to our own dictates. Therefore, I shall vote for any 
measure which my people want. It is the duty of this Congress 
to give our people, insofar as we can, that which we know as 
economic security. Our forefathers fought successfully for that 
condition. The fact they did prompts me to give the people of 
this country, insofar as my vote is concerned, a perpetuation of 
that blessing. We who live today inherited a right to that security 
as a result of sacrifices made by those who have left us here. 
That security and everything that goes with it was referred to 
dramatically and well by those great ones who drafted the writ 
that we today call the Constitution. Surely the people of this 
country can reclaim that which is theirs. There is nothing wrong 
with democracy. There is nothing wrong with this great country, 
except that our trade channels need replenishing and no indi- 
vidual among us is responsible for the plight in which we find 
ourselves. We need a complete, new, and effective redistribution 
of the natural wealth of this country, which, in my opinion, the 
Townsend plan clearly offers. 

Never could I entertain the thought that the people of this 
country are incapable of handling its affairs, but we, as long-suf- 
fering Amcricans, have waited until the eleventh hour to take stock 
and look about our doors. Today there is not one community 
in this whole great country of ours in which we do not find poverty. 
The Congress has done a lot toward relief. This administration in 
its wisdom has seen fit to send funds into every community in this 
country in an effort to relieve the suffering that exists. It was 
my pleasure recently as a Member of this body to vote for $825,- 
000,000 for relief through the Works Progress Administration agency. 





Unfortunately the particular bill for which I voted was defeated 
and the bill was passed in the amount of $725,000,000. But I stand 
ready now to vote for any amount of money that will relieve suffer- 
ing and starvation in this country. The funds which have been 
voted in the past for relief have been a constant drain on the 
Treasury of the United States and is never to be returned to that 
Treasury which belongs to the people to whom I refer. It is not 
objectionable to me, however, because it is better that we deplete 
the Treasury and mortgage ourselves beyond redemption than for 
one family to starve to death in this great country. 

My walking in marble halls has not caused me to forget thousands 
of shacks that house many of our unfortunate people, where they 
merely exist, hungry, ill-clothed, without medical care, which in 
many cases is absolutely necessary. 

The Townsend plan, when it is enacted, will not cost this Gov- 
ernment one penny. It is a “pay as you go” plan which has been 
reccgnized for many years as the best theory of government and 
commerce. How long can we exist? There, in my opinion, is our 
problem. How long can we pay out of a common treasury such 
great amounts which will never be returned thereto? If our relief 
problem, by the passage of the Townsend plan, can be decentralized 
and distributed by each man who receives it, why is it not better. 
Why is it not better for each man to carry his own load. The re- 
cipients under this plan are not objects of charity and they are 
not recipients of alms. They are employees of this Government. 
Employed to do what? To spend those funds which they received 
commensurate with the return of the taxations within 30 days or 
within 5 days thereafter or they are disqualified to receive further 
funds. And what is the purpose of this provision? Because it is 
necessary that the trade channels shall be replenished immediately. 
We of this country have no buying power and this Government 
has found that when money is spent indiscriminately or otherwise 
it trickles down to every man. Many opponents of the plan have 
objected to it, assigning as the reason therefor that the recipients 
would be called upon to support any number of persons who would 
not work, who would retire from gainful occupation because of 
the security of their elder friends. I would like to remind them 
that the only important thing in this whole scheme is that 
the money be spent and spent immediately. That is the theory 
of the plan without reference to morals. But it has not been my 
experience that the youth of this country is satisfied to live in an 
idle fashion without work. The youth with which I have come in 
contact is much more ambitious. As I have said before, there are 
a few people who won't work under any conditions and I do not 
attempt now or in the future to assist those people, nor does this 
plan so anticipate. 

Let us put this plan on another basis and answer to him who 
has said it is dangerous to give anyone something for nothing. 
I would say that the recipients under this enactment have earned 
dividends by long years of work and sacrifice, by reproduction of 
their kind. This Government, in its wisdom, has seen fit for 
many years to retire many classifications of its employees, in fact, 
almost all its classifications, after a given span of service. The 
leading corporations in this country follow the practice of retiring 
their employees after a given span of service. Why, then, therefore, 
is it not just as equitable for us to think along those lines about 
all people in this country? Surely it cannot be said that a Gov- 
ernment employee is inferior to those who pay his salary. And how 
can it be said with any propriety that all members of our society, 
including Government employees, do not do their bit in times of 
stress and every crisis that we have known? Surely the controlling 
minority of citizens in this country did not contribute as much 
as the masses during the late World War. I am firmly of the 
opinion that it was the controlling minority in this country that 
led us into a foolish war that we now know as the World War. 
And it was from all of the countrysides in this country that came 
those stalwart men who fought that war to save the world for 
democracy. The youth of that day who fought and won a foolish 
war calls on this Government today for a right to live. The op- 
ponents of this act could not exist today in all their glory and 
pomp were it not for those members in society who gained their 
security for them. Most of the fortunes in this country were 
amassed during that crucial moment, and today we ask for a 
right to participate in living. 

The relief program which we know today in this country is most 
fallacious in that so much money is spent for the administration of 
it. Particularly the W. P. A. The funds are dispensed usually and 
in the main by persons not on relief. Therefore full benefit is not 
enjoyed of the funds so expended. The Social Security Act we have 
found is most unsatisfactory in that it is insufficient in amount and 
those who suffer must be further embarrassed by running the 
gantlet, so to speak, answering hundreds of questions propounded 
by some political hireling more interested in a job than he is in 
humanity. These things in all probability, even though most ob- 
jectionable, are necessary, but the Townsend plan removes all the 
hardships to which I have referred. And too, when one is relieved 
under either of the above-mentioned plans he immediately becomes 
an object of charity and a recipient of alms, and therefore his pride 
has been scarred and irreparably injured. He no longer can travel 
in the society which he chooses nor can he hold his head up as he 
meets his friends on the street. When you have scarred the pride 
of an individual you therefore have scarred society. We, as Ameri- 
cans, are an aggressive and progressive people and not by instinct 
charges on public charities. We do things, build things, and pro- 
duce things. We are active by nature, physically and mentally. 
Relief, as we know it today, is most un-American. It is true that as 
always we do things overnight without much thought and are 
stampeded into compromising positions only too often. That same 
pride in American people which I attempt now to preserve prompts 
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the American people not to recede so easily from staid channels and 
activities of the past. But I for one am willing to admit the fallacy 
of our present relief programs and am willing and most desirous of 
departing from those plans and embarking on a more workable 
schedule, designed after much thought on the part of a great 
humanitarian, and therefore put the American people back to the 
status where they rightfully belong. 

The Townsend plan is the plan I have chosen as the vehicle to 
bring that about. 

Congress has the same right to repeal a law as it does to pass one. 
And all that the American people ask is that the Townsend plan be 
enacted and spread on the statute books and if the plan is actually 
unworkable as some of the opponents would have us believe today, 
the people who now seek its enactment would be the first to seek its 
repeal, because the people in the lowly stations in America have 
always been the law-abiding citizens. 

The $200 maximum amount paid under the operation of this 
plan is not an arbitrary amount. It has been correctly stated that 
it costs an ordinary man $1,800 a year to live and enjoy a decent 
station in life. That being true, $50 per month was added to that 
amount for the express purpose of putting that much more money 
back into the trade channels to create new business, and to create 
a nonexistent buying power. 

If the youth of this country was permitted to replace recipients 
under this plan it has been conservatively presumed that our crime 
rate would be largely reduced. It is true that there has been crime 
in the past and unfortunately in all probability there always will 
be crime. But it is just as true that idle youth is a dangerous in- 
strumentality. If we turn the crime pages that have blackened 
our history we will be reminded that “Baby Face” Nelson, “Pretty 
Boy” Floyd, and John Dillinger all embarked on their criminal 
careers during the tender years of their lives. I am firmly of the 
belief that criminals are not born, and that criminals are made, 
largely by the environment in which they find themselves. A child 
born of normal parents who are equipped to properly rear the child 
does not become a criminal. The activity and the anxiety and the 
ambition of unbridled youth cursed with poverty and denied the 
association of parentage because of economic conditions is the 
matter with which we must concern ourselves. Thousands of boys 
and girls are graduated from our high schools and colleges mentally 
fit and equipped in every way to fill that niche in society. As they 
walk out into the world, employment is not found. They are none 
the less ambitious and none the less able, and as a result of the 
deplorable condition of lack of buying power and lack of available 
employment, they are called upon to use their good resources toward 
a criminal end. That is the plight largely of a greater portion of 
the inmates of our houses of correction, penitentiaries, and reforma- 
tories today and likewise our asylums. The youth of America must 
be employed and put to work and it must be done immediately, lest 
irreparable injury visit our society. 

Then when we think of the amount of money that this country 
spends each year for the apprehension, conviction, and maintenance 
of criminals we can readily see how much could be saved if youth 
were permitted to travel in an orderly way. 

Again, this plan is worth its passage because it would do away 
with the necessity of poorhouses, if for no other reasons. Those 
institutions to which I have just referred have been eyesores in 
society for many years. Counties, States, and this Government 
have spent enormous amounts of money to care for former stal- 
warts in society who have suffered physical and financial reverses 
through no fault of their own. This, indeed, would be a great 
saving, to say nothing of a blessing, if it could only be realized; 
and as a step in that direction I advocate the passage of the 
Townsend plan. 

It is my sincere opinion that the passage of the Townsend plan 
will bring about a general readjustment in this country and restore 
us again to a prosperous thoroughgoing community in keeping 
with our just deserts. 

Mr. BoEHNE. How much is paid under the Social Security Act in 
the State of Florida? What is the State participation? 

Mr. Cannon. I believe it is raised in our State by each county 
and the payments range from $5 to $30, averaging, in all proba- 
bility, around $10 or $11. That is as accurate as I can be without 
further study. But I believe, Mr. BorHne, that since you are a 
member of the Ways and Means Committee actually engaged now 
in an attempt to assist suffering humanity that you are in a 
better position to find these facts than I am, and I also believe 
that they should be your interest. 

Mr. MCLEAN. You say the mills are stagnant all over the country? 

Mr, CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. McLean. Did you ever give any thought as to why that is? 

Mr. Cannon. Considerable. There are various reasons advanced 
for it and frankly I believe that capital has not been invited to 
expand. 

Mr. McLean. The National Recovery Act had a provision in it 
which was calculated to open factories and create the production 
of goods and create buying power. The National Recovery Act an- 
ticipated increasing wages would increase the cost of production. 
Therefore there was a provision put in the National Recovery Act 
to the effect that the President could embargo foreign-made goods 
to the extent that they competed with American-made goods and 
made it impossible for American manufacturers to compete with the 
provisions of the act. Do you believe in that principle? 

Mr. CANNON. Most assuredly I do not. 

Mr. McLean. That was a Democratic act, you remember? 

Mr. Cannon. Definitely. 

Mr. McLean. You would not have voted for that piece of legisla- 
tion had you been in Congress? 
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Mr. Cannon. I would not have, but I have stated here that my 
appearance is not political. 

Mr. McLean. And my appearance here is not political either. I 
am an American. 

Mr. CANNON. I presumed so, and I, too, am an American. 

Mr. McLean. And I am looking for a solution to this problem. 

Mr. Cannon. I believe so. 

Mr. McLean. I remember in 1923 when things were much the 
same as they are now that the people cried out to open our mills, 
not our mint, to give America an honest dollar and a chance to earn 
it and it was not long after that the Dingley Tariff Act came out. 

Mr. Cannon. That is right. 

Mr. McLean. And I am taking my position here on that under the 
leadership of William McKinley. 

Mr. Cannon. And I am in accord with you. 

Mr. Cooper. Are there any further questions? If not, we thank 
you for your appearance here and the statement you have made to 
the committee. 


Weekly Report of German Institute for Business 
Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. M. M. LOGAN 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 2 (legislative day of Monday, February 27), 
1939 


Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter from former Senator 
Robert L. Owen dealing with the weekly report of the German 
Institute for Business Research which was issued January 26; 
and I also ask that the weekly report be printed in the 
Recorp following the letter. 

There being no objection, the letter and report were ordered 
to be printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 28, 1939. 
Hon. M. M. Locan, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Locan: I received this morning the weekly 
report of the German Institute for Business Research, which gives 
some comparative information of special interest with regard to 
business conditions in Germany which I think might be of interest 
to our Congress. 

Hitler has challenged the democracies on the ground of Germany, 
under the Socialist-Nazi regime, having demonstrated a greater 
efficiency, but you will observe that while conditions in Germany 
have improved greatly in respect to the ending of unemployment 
and to the increase over 1932 of production, the American democ- 
racy shows that the efficiency of the American people is far greater 
than has been the case in Germany. 

For example, in Germany the number of automobiles in 1938 
only reached the figure of 222,800, whereas in the United States 
we have nearly 30,000,000. This report lists the number of radio 
listeners in Germany as increasing from 56,400 in 1932 to 276,400 
in 1938, whereas in the United States we have 40,800,000 radio sets 
with listeners of many millions more. 

Yet, when this has been said, it is to be observed that Germany’s 
index of industrial production has increased from 100 in 1928 to 
135 at the end of 1938, while our index of industrial production 
fell from 111 in 1928 to 102 at present. The value of industrial 
production in Germany in 1938 was between 85 and 90 billion reichs- 
marks at 40 cents for the reichsmark, or a total of about $36,000,- 
000,000 maximum; whereas, our national production for 1937 was 
valued at $67,000,000,000 even in a year where we had a recession. 
The value of our industrial production in 1929 was $81,000,000,000 
before we had the stock-market collapse. 

These figures show that production in America does not suffer by 
comparison with Germany, whereas in the conveniences of life, 
represented by automobiles and radios, there is no comparison 
whatever between the condition of the American people and the 
condition of the German people. 

All informed men know that when Congress shall discharge its 
duty of creating and regulating the volume and value of money in 
the United States, $80,000,000,000 would be far below our practicable 
potential production. It is my deliberate judgment that we can 
increase our production without difficulty to $100,000,000,000 a year 
and that it is possible to raise our production to $130,000,000,006, as 
I think has been quite clearly demonstrated by Loeb’s Chart of 
Plenty. In my opinion, the true way to establish an impregnable 
line of defense against any possible aggression from abroad is to 
double our production, as we can do, and as I have demonstrated 
can be done in Senate Document 23, where I have made an exposi- 
tion of the principles of modern monetary science in relation to our 
national economy and banking system. Our defense will rather be 
found in the development of production along constructive lines 
than in the development of production along destructive lines. 

We have the means and the genius and the present knowledge by 
which we could expand and should be in a position to expand the 
manufacture of planes on a scale superior to that of any country 
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in the world in quantity and certainly equal to any other in the 
matter of efficiency. 

It is my belief that the common sense of the people of the world 
and the moral rearmament throughout the world on an increasing 
scale will result in bringing the world into a condition of peace and 
good will through the conquest of poverty. Certainly, we can ac- 
complish the complete overthrow of poverty in the United States. 

I call your attention to the testimony of Lammot du Pont, who 
said that $25,000,000,000 of new capital was required to put to work 
ten and one-half million people, 3,000,000 in the factories and 
seven and one-half million as auxiliary in consequence of increased 
factory production through 3,000,000 additional employees. Mr. du 
Pont was under the impression that this money could be furnished 
out of savings, yet the savings accounts and time deposits in 1938 
showed a loss of $230,000,000. But we have the unemployed capital 
now in the hands of our great corporations and private individuals 
in the form of unemployed demand deposits and of Government 
bonds which can be converted into liquid capital. We have the 
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Federal Reserve banks, which could, by the purchase of Government 
bonds and sound bankable assets, convert such bonds and sound 
bankable assets into liquid money and liquid working capital by 
which we could easily put to work not only ten and one-half million 
people now unemployed but we could furnish the capital and create 
the capital to double this number if the labor were available. 

This country has not considered the matured views of Abraham 
Lincoln (see S. Doc. 23, p. 91) on this question. He points out 
the enormous power which could be exercised by the Government 
through its creative opportunity in creating the medium of exchange 
necessary to the transfer of production and services from the pro- 
ducers to the consumers, remembering that the producers and 
consumers are, at last, the same people. 

We have the greatest and most efficient industrial leaders in the 
world; and when we cure the difficulties in our credit system they will 
become the models of the whole world in efficiency and production. 
Yours respectfully, 

in Rosert L. OWEN. 


WEEKLY REPORT OF THE GERMAN INSTITUTE FOR BUSINESS RESEARCH (INSTITUT FUR KONJUNKTURFORSCHUNG) 
(Director: Prof. Ernst Wagemann) 
Berlin, Jan. 26, 1939 
6 years National-Socialist economy (Jan. 30, 1933-Jan. 30, 1939) 




















| 
Item ta | Unit 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 
EMPLOYMENT 
Une mployed pints puckicn-acantaietnd alco cniaeéicatetemiece A PEON, . cuhaneeee 5. 58 4.80 2.72 2.15 1. 59 0.91 
Number of ¢ mpl ye LLORES © PEO A POD oko eninscinnes 12. 58 13.08 15. 09, 16. 00 17.14 18. 37 
Daily hours worked in industry...... Seis Rihach eee koe A PR ate nceens 6.91 7.16 7.43 7.41 7. 59 7. 68 
PRODUCTION 
S7etais well Gentil Wan ain ok a kaectiensctesntorw nests matictnintecsertacn bier Ss Billion RM-._._-- 37.8 39.8 51.1 58.9 65-70 75-80 
Vaine of ansiouttaral prodiuntion 2... <u. ccnncecncenccceccusécceumense Ss Billion RM-_.....- 8.7 9.9 11.2 11.6 11.9 12.6 
Wee OE Re SOND oi ie ccdcondntanGancnbebaneginndece A 1928=100........._ 58 66 8&3 95 108 118 
Volume of agricultural production... .- 0... ccc cnc cendcccenes- A 1928=100....-..__- 106 108 112 113 112 115 
CR ne nin cy atid iloeen batman 8 Millions of metric 101.7 109. 9 125.0 143.0 158. 4 184.5 
tons. 
ET IO niin. 5S crndonvinnes ccm aaminciadmaciintiigninnibenanens 8 Millions of metric 5. 65 7.49 11.73 16.17 19. 20 19.85 
tons. 
Piet HERRIOT «oc nicccecenensditncdinicateenebaidtabaammee s Millions of metric 1. 80 1.90 2. 10 2. 20 2. 52 2. 84 
tons. 
thin SRNR ih oid ccna A 1928=100_......... 79 91 99 91 98 100 
I IG ian oni icin rca ddecap diianngisiansanlaeienimisbon 8 Rillion RM_-.---- 3.5 5.1 8.3 11.2 13.8 16.0 
Domestic sales of machir A 1928 100.......... 27 39 61 86 101 123 
Newly built dwellings Ss DAPI che ateaiceeatac 131 133 190 213 282 309 
Commerci i aiainse: opietweactiows WRU i. oe ce cc ccncnccducwcceace 8 vy 1 oy See 5 25 149 309 514 7 
abit is GEe, CAVE WRG oj nics chek cbsceckdccadansciaeee Ss ENR Ss acacuh airman ears 0.1 11.9 25.0 27.6 24.9 
pean Vine 8 eins ee ha oa aaah eee 8 1,000__ _ cee 7.0 1L6 23. 5 37.3 50.0 50.1 
Sales of fertilizer to agriculture 3._.............-----.------------------ Ss Million RM__.__- 522 571 634 740 712 7 
FOREIGN TRADE 
NN a eee eee 8 Million RM_...-- 4, 667 4, 204 4,451 4, 159 4,218 5, 468 
RACER. oo: =o dea ecees nods lacks Scans a eenee ee S Million RM... 5, 739 4, 871 4, 167 4, 27 4, 768 5,911 
Import surp! <ALL ES SE SUS RAE ANE IE Te 8 Be reell BONE ect haem ce wato Bienen caace DOE Waksack eae ctskusdalenthasoree 
PONS GTN occ icccuamidennebcncanmkcencmenbubeossemmabedmebedas S Million RM....-- 1,072 OOF Fics lll 550 443 
TRANSPORTATION 
IE ST iscsi preci corneas etn assnictunnieanniaeidatebaatabiaaa Bs 8 Millions of metric 242 263 316 361 401 448 
tons. 
RINT Toe cnn Ckcnciudasanee see ecan babe eats s ae 1, 305 1, 241 1, 360 1, 489 1, 611 1, 808 
PERU i CRE CE Siincecieetink Garercbenbusccuesbainetacennns 8 Millions of metric 73.7 78. 2 $4.9 101.4 116.1 133. 1 
tons. 
I I cil ikea ellen a maleic bestest ceca Aen ane 8 1,000 persons_-—...- 98. 5 123 166 210 286 323 
Parcel- pos t traffic ins tec elapse abel Ss poadeaucaiciaaaececbesb anaes 8 oo Sera 224 239 260 270 292 303 
Long-distance telepho ne NSN icteina ekaiekigicrenmincesentenedinteiskdeiicea Ss I ee 233 230 249 263 283 300 
Tourist tr: NE Paha nes 55.8 icine meena ahaa euieeestnaninedianan Ineienadiamesadiee 8 I i cceceeten ded 4.92 4.99 5.94 6.33 7. 18 7.81 
Number of motor vehicles licensed:! 
INI CRN oi ag Se ee a a anaes SL ee oe ee .49 51 - 66 7 95 111 
I a i As oa ae i ee al ae Bed Eee el ee heey Yeo See 15 .16 .19 . 24 .27 .32 
PINS isa tiacsics ane aka iptaes teidasccidneeia au os aaa aoa bakin dade na eee | EREREENERT,, 82 85 . 98 1.06 1.18 1, 33 
TAXATION AND FORMATION OF CAPITAL 
Income of the Reich fro customs, and other fees !__.....2... 8 Billion RM-_---... 6. 65 6.84 8. 22 9.65 11.49 13. 96 
Money capital forma ak sont sates ie custiebe teem 8 8 ee See 1. 60 2. 67 3. 44 5.38 6.31 
Savings deposits at the savings banks "3... nnccccccwnccccessfaccsoe Billion RM_-....-- 11.4 12.1 12.8 13.8 14.6 16.1 
Incomes of insurance companies Pree COTTA a ceric Ss Million RM-_----- 749 72 786 879 935 1, 024 
Cal Mt DR ie Societe enacicre tne sd. cis inci indeihinngnamies ed mabinianaiae A Percent perannum 6. 23 5.11 4. 68 77 3. 18 2. 93 
Quotations for 413 » percent (¢ ) percent) Gens er al A Percent per an- 66.9 $1.5 90. 4 95.3 95.8 98.7 
num. 
Paensteial eet Uinta Sao crete eceaeakeennten A NR OF ORE aE sence ne acisenasenwes 3.3 3.1 2.8 
CONSUMPTION 
N: RUN se oot a andenn nc hiekc eae ene samt rete eae Ss Billion RM.-.-...-- 5.2 46.5 52.7 58.6 64.9 71.0 
ERRIRIIEN UII ..: 2. x's 0 sclends goshcmines ts Haein eemeb nablebiacimck calcio eames ane tcaeniinaliaiaiiiaie aiimeeenin te 5S Billion RM.-....-. 22.7 21.8 24.2 25. 2 7.8 30.9 
rman mn Rn IORI  seaecae  ceh paceabaatiana ln siete Lanett Ss IID ss i sciceincacieatanaate 41.1 82.0 130.9 180. 2 213.2 216.6 
iE EN M. 5sis.n p bevcdidientntankdidksodnbabendndnnmesteae 8 ce: istscnsibctvemcaiaabene 56.4 57.8 89. 6 135. 5 184.9 244.0 
a SEE Oa sini coda hnetindaadokmbeiiahheeeene aes Sees BON ecocuieaoe 4.31 5.05 6.14 7.19 8.17 9. 09 
Persons taking ‘‘Kraft durch Freuc a SIRE uk eawimandadadeincan 8 IO .c. pdsiccdniianesatthataiaiibea tases Catania: 2.0 3.0 6.0 over 8 





7 
*Explanation of symbols: S=yearly total; A=12 months’ average. 

1 Part ly estimatec ‘he figures since 1936 include the Saar District, while in 1935 
of the figures inelude this district. 

Ss; be thly index figures. 
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12 At end of year; according to yearly balances. 

13 Large private and public life insurance companies, 

44 Excluding Reich loans and industrial obligations. 

18 Tmportant industrial corporations. 

16 Up to 1934, including 3-wheel vehicles weighing up to 359 kilograms; after 1935 
including 3-wheel vehicles with displacement of up to 200 cubic centimeters (since 
1937, up to 259 ccm). 

17 At end of year. 

18 Since July 1938 including Austria. 

19 Since April 1938 excluding commodity trade of the old Reich with Austria; 
since October 1938 including commodity trade of the Sudeten-German territory 
bordering on the German customs frontier with foreign countries and excluding 
commodity trade of the Reich with total Sudeten territory. 


All figures refer, if not otherwise mentioned, to the old Reich territory. 
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CarrraL INVESTMENT ACTIVITY IN GERMANY—THE CONTINUATION OF 
THE 4 YEARS’ PLAN AND THE UNDERTAKING OF ProJEectTs NECESSARY 
FOR THE NATIONAL DEFENSE LED IN 1938 TO A FURTHER INCREASE IN 
CapITaL INVESTMENT ACTIVITY 

PRODUCTION OF CAPITAL INVESTMENT GOODS 
According to the index figure of the German Institute for Business 

Research, the production of capital goods in Germany increased by 

10 percent during 1938 in comparison with 1937. Over two-fifths 

more capital investments goods were produced than in the peak 

1928-29 and over three and one-half times as much as in the 
worst year of the depression, 1932. 
German production of capital goods 
[Volume] 





Production 





Year Change com- 


pared with 
1928=100 | previous year 


in percent 
101.1 +1.1 
82.4 —18.5 
57.1 —30.7 
38.5 —32.6 
50.3 +30. 6 
74.4 +47.9 
99.8 +34.1 
119.3 +19.5 
131.1 +9.9 
143. 6 +9.5 








! Preliminary. 

In recent years the tempo of the increase in production has 
become less from year to year along with increasing utilization 
of capacity. While in 1934 and 1935 the production of capital 
goods was 48 and 34 t above the level of the year before, 
the increase in 1936 and 1937 was only 20 and 10 percent, re- 
spectively. In 1938 despite the high degree of capacity utiliza- 
tion attained it was possible to reach the same production figures 
as in 1937. In this success is expressed both the extraordinary 
efforts on the part of industry to satisfy all the urgent demands 
made upon it, as well as direction of capital investments according 
to the degree of their political and economic urgency. 

Just as in the past, so too in 1938, the greater part of total 
capital investments was accounted for by capital investments in 
the building and construction field. Moreover, the iron and metal 
industry, the machine industry, and the automobile industry also 
participated in the increase in capital-goods production, although 
not to the same extent as in 1937. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF CAPITAL-INVESTMENT GOODS 

The domestic production of capital goods gives only an inexact 
picture of the capital investments of the German economy. For 
a part of capital investment goods production is exported and 
thus does not enter into domestic supply. On the other hand, 
the domestic supply is increased by imports of capital goods. 
These two factors are especially important for 1938, because there 
were considerable shiftings in foreign trade. 

The export of capital-investment goods which from 1936 to 1937 
showed a volume increase almost double that of domestic produc- 
tion (20 percent as compared with 10 percent), scarcely showed 
any increase in 1938. Thus, while in 1937 capital-investment 
activity did not quite keep step with the increase in the produc- 
tion of capital goods, in 1938 a greater part of the (increased) 
production of capital goods was available for domestic supply. 


German ezrports of capital goods 





{1928 = 100] 
Average 
Year Value | Volume} export 
price 
100 100 
118 102 
115 99 
100 91 
68 82 
59 7 
56 71 
65 66 
80 66 
99 71 
100 69 





! Preliminary. 


At the same time the import of capital investment goods in- 
creased in 1938 still more in volume than in 1937. The supply 
of the domestic market with capital goods was thus also more 
favored from the import side than in 1937. This development was 
effectively supported from the price side, for import prices declined 
more severely than export prices. 





German imports of capital goods 








[1928 = 100] 
Average 
Year Value | Volume | import 
price 

a ped es ere eee er eee 100 100 100 
DI scab dicks ovsniesceentiici cece hte ata a aia cin ee 103 97 106 
5 74 78 96 
45 58 78 
7 43 63 
32 52 60 
39 66 59 
34 63 53 
35 65 54 
50 77 65 
59 98 60 





1 Preliminary. 

THE VOLUME OF CAPITAL INVESTMENTS 

If imports are added to and exports subtracted from the pro- 
duction of capital investment goods in Germany, the result is a 
picture of the development of the volume of capital investment 
activity. 

In 1938, the volume of capital investments in Germany was 
about 50 percent higher than in 1928 and four and one-half times 
as great as in 1932. In 1932, Germany was living on her capital; 
now she is working with all her force to increase her capital 
investments. 

Capital investment value in Germany 


[Capital investment volume, 1928= 100; estimates] 


Nae Nis aback i coal cece ect tc ca ahaa ese 97.0 
ai canta wheal es mca soem, ataliik tate tesa iae en la 74.6 
aia tt en Sian aaah tena ntecanagaar anc tetas soeiniih annie 47.3 
sc gee antendanncesceeSn enero tia Sa ote Ualinaheoscd bd abciinlea 33.2 
I scales meses oa IG OIE Roa ain can ica cha sic oe a 49.4 
a ic lice iagecaoleagecid bai heal ae salianreacaniige 77.4 
a kde ont geen near niet Siar sani caenpacmates aseigas mmaipecinn aes 104.4 
chee sores ate laaanciceenniiaeacasiinatomietnstiemansd mace ion evan ingnetincannen ee 124.5 
Ot hints ali eb eta eg htaccess a cpsies isa acdinm scam enies cant 134.5 
a tsar pith antihistamine nto 149.5 
1 Preliminary. 


THE VALUE OF CAPITAL INVESTMENTS 
For economic considerations and political decisions not only the 
volume development but also an idea of the value of capital invest- 
ments is necessary. 
In this connection must be considered the price development, 
changes in capital investment technique, and the composition of 
the volume of capital investment. 


Percentage change of important capital goods prices1 
[+ = increase; — = decrease] 





Changes 





1935-36 | 1936-37 | 1937-38 


Grouping 


I inci acelin nies cepa itarsncaieebaeiananaim aon 0.0 +2.3 +1.1 
Raw materials for production goods. -............-- +.9 +2.1 —.5 
Finished production goods__........-......-..-.-.-- —.3 +.2 —.2 
NN INE detected cinta o cndndicarhieinmasctlet aria nangs +1.5 +20.4 —7.7 
PE ate ete Rie een —2.0 +8.4 —2.8 





1 It must be considered that the import and export prices show not only changes of 
prices for certain goods but over and above displacements in the assortment, in the 
qualities, etc. 


If all these factors are considered, the value of capital invest- 
ment in 1938 can be estimated at about eighteen to nineteen billion 
RM., as compared with 16,000,000,000 RM. in 1937. 

Of the total capital investments, a part is accounted for by re- 
placement investments; that is, by the renewal of the production 
and transportation apparatus which in the course of economic 
activity has been “consumed.” Only the remainder; that is, total 
capital investments less replacement investments, forms new cap- 
ital investments which mean an actual increase in the amount 
of capital goods of the national economy (in the widest sense). 


Capital investment value in Germany 
[Billion reichsmarks; estimates] 


ac cree na eae cree ate tom aes ee ae 13.8 
I ata acini Tacos ae cma ta ce access st oa cocapto nics nica in 13.6 
Ie esate ta capil lsc as ed al ic cin i licencia 10.2 
De ee lan tas tt ala tress toes ean nina a elena ch dna clay tcc ce 5.9 
I aha cle cr Pacha icc ed cents Renin is na ts arn cdarcaiaos aban ma 3.5 
Sh led cote ie idee le a, a Ns pk ann a te eis as 5.1 
sce cease teins oh wh Sede ais cs co alco st os tia lap dels Sp 8.3 
ic a a eeceeicnpiges nadine 1:2 
Ne ie a aoe crescent mcr ein eam aaa 13.8 
ac eae a cl a et ci a lle cs ci cdo ape a bi sal 16.0 
aah since sete tno a hah elisa ici sai en Sasi see 18 tol 
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For the year 1933-34 the Reich Statistical Office has estimated 
that the normal replacement requirements of German industry 
amounts to about five and eight-tenths billion reichsmarks an- 
nually. At present, this amount is surely somewhat higher, for 
due to the increased utilization, the proportional consumption 
has risen considerably. Moreover, replacement investments can 
in part be obtained only at a higher cost than 4 or 5 years ago. 


New investments and replacements in Germany 
[Billion reichsmarks, estimates] 








Year Total ae New investments 
I istics te Ra Be ian ee §.1 5.8 —0.7 
IT cs shcdinidiet ites pathcbitaiadaeiiltisdenicesditliaD tiiaiai times 8.3 5.8 +2.5 
RE SE TE OE BE 11.2 6.0 +5. 2 
ah RN Ee 13.8 6. 25 +7.6 
NS nono ae ca esd ene Sener ae 16.0 6. 50 +9.5 
I cose scicraacitsenicscncieiacinm cae Ri atte os 18 to 19 6.50 to 7 +11.00 to 12.50 





Finally, it must be considered that the total capital investments 
of the German economy have increased. This must have led 
also to an increase in replacement requirements. But even if re- 
placement investments for 1938 are estimated at six and one-half 
to seven billion reichsmarks, new capital investments amount to 
about twelve billion reichsmarks—that is a good 15 percent of the 
German national income. This figure shows clearly what efforts 
are being made to increase and to improve plant capacity, plant 
equipment, etc. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF INVENTORIES IN GERMAN INDUSTRY 


There are in Germany no comprehensive statistics with regard 
to the development of total industrial inventories. However, by 
studying the balance sheets of important corporations, one can 
arrive at an approximate picture of the changes which have taken 
place in recent years in this field. 

TOTAL INVENTORIES 

The German Institute for Business Research calculated the 
value of total inventories for the year 1935 at about nine to ten 
billion reichsmarks. Since then inventories must have increased 
to a considerable degree. The balance sheets of important indus- 
trial corporations show the following increases: 


Value of stocks on hand in important corporations? 





[1935= 100} 
Reich — 
Year ae Business 
pet Research 3 
(middie (annual 
of year) average) 
sciatica sinensis eictaitan 
9985 . .o.ccncocecccsccocccecesccnescenscncccausasesssesesesce 100 100 
eee agnminee esi ea emnaeee, 106 104 
NO8T irc eceknncnnsnscunanncnerssineeeineneanettaniee 136 142 
nD 
1 Industrial companies only. 
? Statement in each case for the third or fourth quarter. 


3 Smaller group of industrial companies. 


Naturally, these figures offer only a small base for estimates. 
Nevertheless, the trend of development has probably been correctly 
reflected. If the changes in the balance sheet statistics were to 
be transferred to the above-mentioned figure of nine to ten billion 
reichsmarks (for 1935), one would arrive at a figure of nine and one- 
half to ten and one-half billion reichsmarks for the total value of 
inventories in 1936 and at a figure of about twelve and one-half to 
thirteen and three-fourths billion reichsmarks for the value of 
inventories in 1937. This is just about the value of the inventories 
in 1928-29 (13,000,000,000 reichsmarks). Therefore, the predepres- 
sion figure for inventories has just about been reattained. 

However, the changes which have taken place since 1928-29 in 
the industrial structure should not be overlooked: 

1. In the first place production has shifted more strongly to cap- 
ital goods, while the production of consumption goods has dis- 
appeared more into the background. However, it is well known 
that in important capital-goods industries (for example, building 
and construction industry, machine industry, shipbuilding indus- 
try) inventories are much smaller than in consumption-goods in- 
dustries, due to the nature of the process of production. Even 
if total industrial inventories should not have attained the pre- 
depression relation to turn-over, this does not mean that there are 
shortages. 

2. On the whole it can be assumed that an inventory value of 
about 13,000,000,000 reichsmarks means today a greater volume of 
goods than in 1928-29. For first of all the price regulations no 
longer require that every fluctuation, for example, on the raw-ma- 
terial markets, be reflected in the valuation of inventory. Sec- 
ondly, the prices of raw material and semifinished goods espe- 
cially are below the level of 1928-29. The index figure of prices of 
industrial raw material and semifinished goods was on the average 
for 1937 still 28 percent beneath the lIevel of 1928. In the case 
of industrial finished goods the difference is still 21 percent. The 
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present volume of industrial inventories cannot be exactly deter- 
mined, especially since the composition of the inventories changes 
from year to year. 
THE DEVELOPMENT IN 1938 

In 1938, the increase in industrial inventories continued. This 
is especially true for inventories of semifinished goods. It is clear 
that with increasing production more goods (both in value and 
volume) were in the process of manufacture than in 1937. More- 
over, the delays in production which arose from time to time 
strengthened the tendency to increase the inventory of semi- 
finished goods. 

But in the case of raw materials, too, there must have been an 
increase in the inventories. Three factors hint at this development: 

1. Already in the first half of 1938 domestic raw material produc- 
tion increased more rapidly than the manufacture. According to 
calculations of the German Institute for Business Research, the 
increases have been as follows: 


Percent 
Domestic raw material production..................-...-.-. +11 
EE: ORI son nis dee eeekbeeneeenw +8 


2. The decline in prices on the world market made it easier to 
purchase foreign raw materials; in the first 10 months of 1938 the 
volume of raw material and semifinished goods imports was about 
12 percent higher than in the same period of 1937. But industrial 
manufacturing only increased by 8 percent. 

3. Finally, the reduced demand of foreign countries led to the 
fact that in 1938 a greater amount of domestically produced raw 
materials and semifinished goods remained on the home market 
than in 1937. The export volume was, from January to October 
1938, about 21 percent less than in the corresponding period of the 
previous year. 

If one adds the increase in domestic raw material production to 
the rise in the import surplus, there must have been in the period 
from 1937 to 1938 an increase of 15 to 20 percent in the volume of 
raw materials available. Thus the increase here has been twice as 
great as the increase in the manufacturing of raw materials. 

The development of finished-goods inventories is hard to deter- 
mine. A selection of important industrial balance sheets shows a 
considerable increase from 1937 to 1938. But whether this tendency 
was generally true cannot be determined. For the great capacity 
utilization tends toward a contrary movement of inventories, as does 
the fact that retail trade continually covers future requirements. 
But even if finished-goods inventories should have remained at a 
low level, the great increase in raw material and semifinished goods 
inventories was sufficient to cause an increase in total industrial 
inventories. We need not emphasize that there were great differ- 
ences in the individual industries and in the individual com- 
modities. 


[Supplement to the Weekly Report of the German Institute for 
Business Research, Berlin, January 26, 1939] 


EcONOMIC MOBILIZATION AND RAW-MATERIAL PROBLEMS 


(First section of an address delivered in Berlin on October 4, 1937, 
to a group of high-ranking German officers. The complete ad- 
dress was published in State Secretary Brinkmann’s book, Wirt- 
schaftspolitik aus nationalsozialistischem Kraftquell; Jena, Gus- 
tav Fischer, 1939. This book will soon appear in English) 


(By Rudolf Brinkmann, vice president of the Reichsbank and 
state secretary in the Ministry of Economics) 


“If a nation desires to assure its peaceful development, it must 
be and must remain completely armed for war.” This sentence 
was written around the turn of the century by the political econo- 
mist, Albrecht Schéffle and was apparently derived from the famed 
saying of old Vegetius, “Si vis pacem, para bellum.” 

There is no doubt that the catastrophe of the World War would 
have broken over our heads much sooner if we had not gone to 
such pains to assure the military security of our country. For 
in the judgment of the pre-war period a nation was considered 
strong only if it possessed a strong military force. It is not to be 
wondered at that economic preparation for a possible war was not 
given the serious consideration which it should have received. 
There was no great necessity for us in the pre-war period to devote 
a greater amount of attention to questions of economic prepara- 
tion, for in the pre-war period we were never burdened with eco- 
nomic cares. What we needed to complement our domestic and 
colonial production of foodstuffs and industrial raw materials we 
could import without difficulty from abroad, since we were in a 
very favorable position as far as our international balance of pay- 
ments was concerned. And since many groups were of the opinion 
that in case of war the maintenance of this capacity to pay would 
assure at all times a sufficient commodity import from neutral 
countries, efforts were directed mainly toward an increase in the 
national gold holdings. In line with this there was passed the 
well-known law of February 20, 1906, which permitted the issue of 
notes in smaller denominations in order to withdraw as far as 
possible gold coins from circulation. Furthermore, it was thought 
that in case of war, raw-material imports from the German colonies 
could be maintained, at least to a certain degree, and that in case 
of emergency our import requirements, at least as far as the nutri- 
tion sector was concerned, could be satisfied through deliveries 
from our allies. Finally, it was the general opinion that in view 
of the great technical development in military armament, a future 
war would last only a short time and would be decided in a few 











great battles; for this additional reason it was assumed that there 
was no t possibility of serious difficulties arising in the supply 
of f s and raw materials. 

The course and the length of the World War showed us clearly 
that in the prewar period the importance of economic questions 
was greatly underestimated, and that the method of handling 
these questions was by no means in line with actual require- 
ments. Indeed, the World War showed us that in the end it was 
economic reasons which prevented us from following up our 
famed deeds of arms with the deserved final victory. We had 
to experience not only a complete severance of our country from 
her colonies and their raw materials, but also a planned blockade 
which cut us off from all overseas imports; these two facts led 
in the course of time to regular economic warfare. Under these 
circumstances military operations necessarily had to serve not 
only a military purpose, but, in many cases, also an economic pur- 
pose. I call your attention to the occupation of the Ukraine as 
granary, the advance directed against Rumania’s oil and grain 
fields, and the expedition into the Crimea. It is understandable 
that the soldier is loath to include such considerations in his 
operative plans, since they can often lead to weakness at an im- 
portant military point. There, where the commander seeks the 
military decision of the campaign, he must be as strong as pos- 
sible, and his operative freedom of movement must not be bur- 
dened any more than necessary by such special considerations. 
The longer the World War lasted, the more apparent became the 
economic weaknesses, even though the efforts to bring about a 
speedy adjustment of the national economy to war requirements 
were not unsuccessful in many spheres. For example, success 
was achieved in replacing the nickel so important in the manu- 
facture of cannon, by nickel-free steel without injury to the 
quality; furthermore, success was achieved in replacing the salt- 
peter necessary for powder production by products of the Leuna- 
werke, and a substitute was also found in the textile industry for 
wool and cotton. Under all circumstances, a way should have 
been found to prevent the serious munition shortage under 
which our troops suffered even in the first months of the war— 
winter 1914-15; this shortage led to the fact that possibilities 
remained unutilized which might have had an effect on the final 
outcome of the war. 

Thus, the war taught us the great lesson that not only the 
strength of the weapons, but also the strength of the economy, 
are of decisive importance in times of war. 

Nevertheless, the knowledge thus gained was not utilized during 
the first period of the reconstruction of the German economy in 
post-war years. This was due mainly to the Versailles Treaty. 
We all remember what great changes the German economy experi- 
enced through the provisions of this treaty, and to what binding 
control our former enemies subjected our economic life. In addi- 
tion, the German governments of that time, in their “role” as 
pacifists, suppressed brutally all efforts to arouse the national 
conscience of our country. But even if there had been no Ver- 
sailles Treaty, and even if the governments had not rejected the 
idea of military preparedness, it seems doubtful whether the ex- 
periences of the World War were sufficiently considered when the 
reconstruction of the German economy was undertaken. For the 
economy of that time was directed along liberalistic lines. And 
that meant in the long run that the economy ruled the state, 
and not the state the economy. Under such circumstances eco- 
nomic decisions were made only seldom from the viewpoint of 
necessity, but very often from the viewpoint of profitability. How- 
ever, it must remain unclear why, even in that time, it was not 
realized that the soldier does not exist only “for war”, but also to 
prevent war, or at least to prevent it as long as possible. Thus, 
the economy would have served its interests best, if it had for- 
gotten to a certain degree its selfish striving for profit, and had 
accepted the sacrifices connected with every program of economic 
mobilization. Th frequently expressed view that wars are seldom 
and that, therefore, preparatory measures in times of peace should 
not go beyond the point where they affect general economic inter- 
ests, cannot justify the shortcomings of the past. For even 
though the nations of the world do not desire war, because they 
know that they are richer and happier without it, history shows 
us that the desire for peace has always been disappointed, and 
that there is but little hope that this will ever be different. 

Thus it remained for national socialism to carry through in the 
economic sphere those measures which were definitely necessary in 
the light of the economic lessons taught us by the World War. 
National socialism created the prerequisites for a successful solu- 
tion of this problem by combatting selfishness, on the one hand, 
and, on the other hand, by reawakening appreciation of the fact 
that the freedom of a nation, and, thus, of its economy can be 
realized and maintained only through a complete military and 
economic preparedness. 

For 4 years now the German economy has been in the process 
of adjusting itself to the economic requirements of a future war. 
And we are approaching today that condition for the description 
of which the term “economic mobilization” was coined. But it 
would be incorrect to suspect here the introduction of a new eco- 
nomic system. The sole purpose of economic mobilization is to 
arouse and to maintain a definite attitude in the national econ- 
omy and to endeavor to bring this attitude into agreement with 
all types of economic activity. Therefore, economic mobilization 
is not opposed to normal economic activity; it is the new form 
of this normal activity. It has the task of surveying the whole 
field of economic phenomena and facts, and, as was once expressed, 
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its work in content and form is similar to that of a preparedness 
organization. 

The aim of these efforts toward change and adjustment is 
clearly set: a highly efficient economy which is in a position in 
times of war to satisfy the needs of the armed forces as well as 
the necessary requirements of the rest of the country. 

This leads to two special problems for this “preparedness or- 
ganization”: the satisfaction of the economic requirements of the 
armed forces of the country and the preparation and execution 
of the economic mobilization. The magnitude of these problems 
corresponds to the totalitarian character of the war of the future. 
For, due to this totalitarian feature, the war of the future will 
not be carried on by soldiers alone; it will include within its orb 
the worker in the factory, the farmer in the field, and the women 
and children in the home. Indeed, it will be like the wars of 
our forefathers, when the entire nation with all its men, women, 
and children was engaged in a war. The totalitarian war of the 
future will be again a war of nation against nation in the widest 
sense of the word. 

The difficulties which have to be overcome today by the German 
economy in order to solve these problems are made all the greater 
by the fact that the unfortunate outcome of the war deprived us 
of valuable sections of our territory and caused a serious limitation 
of our raw material reserves—13 percent of German territory; that 
is, about 70,000 square kilometers were lost. Included therein were 
fertile regions in east and west Prussia, Posen, and Schleswig- 
Holstein; deposits of iron, lead, coal, zinc, and copper in Silesia 
and Lorraine; and the colonial possessions with their valuable 
products. 

The magnitude of the problems which have to be mastered today 
demands quite naturally, in addition to increased efforts of all con- 
cerned, the exploitation of all sections and possibilities of the 
national economy. Therefore, if economic mobilization wishes to 
attain the aim set for it, it must not limit itself, for example, to 
the mere solution of problems of raw-material supply and nutrition 
in the sense of its requirements, but it must necessarily include 
within its sphere of activity a number of other fields. Among such 
fields to be included are finance, trade, and transportation; insur- 
ance and propaganda; questions of labor utilization; of changes in 
plant operation; of industrial air-raid precautions and counter 
sabotage. 

In judging how much progress has been made by the German 
economy in the process of adjustment and change necessitated by 
economic mobilization, it must be remembered that the idea of 
economic mobilization did not start until a few years ago to play 
its rightful part in German economy. Therefore, it can, indeed, 
be considered a great success that the German economy is com- 
pletely filled today with the spirit of economic mobilization, and is 
now endeavoring to give practical application to that idea. For 
just as in all other fields of human activity, so, too, in economic 
life the spirit which prevails is decisive for the success or failure 
of an undertaking. If once the proper attitude is created, then 
much has been gained in the struggle for practical application. 

But it is not only the mental attitude which characterizes the 
German economy and which enables it to compete to a great 
extent with nations in a more advantageous position. It can be 
said without boasting that Germany is excelled by no other coun- 
try in the systematic realization of the requirements of economic 
mobilization. We undoubtedly owe this systematization to the 
existence in Germany of a uniform political will. There are prob- 
ably only a few countries whose economy, thanks to political unifi- 
cation, presents as united a front as the German economy. The 
inclusion of all industrial firms in the great German organization, 
Estate of Industry and Trade, not only makes it possible for Ger- 
man economic leadership to get a clear picture of the conditions, 
efficiency, and requirements prevailing in the various economic 
groups and in individual firms, but it also guarantees the quickest 
possible adjustment of the entire economy to any necessary 
changes. In addition, this organization, which is tending more 
and more toward self-administration, is especially suited, particu- 
larly in the technical field and in the field of industrial operation, 
to help its members achieve the top performance which the general 
welfare demands. Thus the Estate of Industry and Trade repre- 
sents an especially serviceable instrument in the execution of 
projects of economic mobilization. 

Although we can view with satisfaction the increasing orienta- 
tion of the German economy along the lines of economic mobiliza- 
tion, we must not overlook the fact that economic mobilization 
is subject to certain limits which are either naturally given or 
which are necessitated by the general interests of our country. 

Thus there is no doubt that the German economy would be 
placed in a very dangerous position if, in the assumption that a 
future war would in any case disturb considerably our economic 
relations with foreign countries, we were led to make the mistake, 
for example, of abandoning the foreign trade which we have de- 
veloped over sO many years. It is apparent that such a decision 
would be economic suicide and thus, economic insanity; therefore, 
it is but natural that in this point the efforts toward economic 
mobilization should renounce consciously the utilization of forces 
which are of decisive importance for the direct assurance of the 
basic requirements of the German nation. We are not even freed 
of the old necessity of alloting exports first place before all other 
demands, and it would be a good thing if this requirement, forced 
cn us by present need, were given more consideration by the public 
authorities. 

Though at first glance promotion of foreign trade does not ceem 
to be compatible with an economic mobilization directed along the 
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lines of strict self-sufficiency, it must not be overlooked that foreign 
trade may under certain circumstances also be in the interest of 
economic mobilization. For in times of war the demand to be 
covered increases greatly, and this demand can be satisfied only if 
the required additional labor supply is available; the workers now 
employed in production for foreign trade will in such a case prove 
a welcome and capable labor reserve. Moreover, foreign trade is 
also important for economic mobilization for another reason: It 
permits in some cases not only the sparing of domestic raw mate- 
rial resources, but also the formation of a more or less considerable 
reserve of raw materials and foodstuffs. 

We have seen that in setting the aim of economic mobilization 
the requirements of foreign trade must be considered; economic 
mobilization is also subject to certain limits in the question of 
changes in industrial methods, products, etc. For example, if ma- 
chines for a special military purpose are to be made available, it 
must be considered that technical progress in our times is very 
great, and that what is new today is often tomorrow obsolete. We 
must consider further that industrial activity is in many cases 
tied up with the location of raw-material deposits, with means of 
transportation, with the working population, and with many other 
factors, and that for this reason, too, there are limits to the realiza- 
tion of complete economic mobilization. 

The same thing holds true for the building up of raw-material 
and foodstuffs reserves in peacetime; for the maintenance of con- 
siderable reserves presupposes a large amount of capital, and the 
poorer a nation is the less it can invest for a purpose which does not 
give promise of proving profitable within a reasonable time. More- 
over, such stocks usually represent dead capital, which in times of 
good business means a burden and in times of depression a danger. 
In addition, it is hard to judge the amount which should be stored 
up; stocks require regular supervision; and in most cases there is a 
certain wastage. It is well known, for example, that iron ore and 
coal which are stored too long suffer a decrease in value, while oil 
“breathes” under the influence of temperature fluctuations, and 
much of it is lost in the form of gas. 

Finding the correct limits for economic mobilization is in itself 
dificult enough, but there are in many respects other difficult prob- 
lems in economic mobilization which are always to be found when 
calculating with unknown quantities. 

It is well known that at present the German economy is endeavor- 
ing to secure the widest possible range of self-sufficiency. But it is 
impossible to say what degree of self-sufficiency is actually necessary 
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to cover the requirements of a future war. For although it is known 
with certainty that in times of war the economy is faced with 
greater demands in the field of self-sufficiency than in times of 
peace, it is very difficult to estimate the extent, since this depends 
on the unpredictable course and length of the war itself. Moreover, 
in wartime it is often impossible to maintain the previous produc- 
tion level since production is exposed to changed conditions through 
reduced labor supply, diminished raw materials, semifinished goods, 
and means of transportation. 

The shifting of industry from one section of the country to an- 
other presents a similar problem. For although it is just to demand 
that important industries be shifted from endangered border zones 
to less dangerous sections further inland, the realization of this is 
often very difficult. Often the industrial location was selected 
because the nature of the land offered unusually favorable produc- 
tion conditions. In such cases shifting of the location would be 
very injurious, and might even lead to a great reduction in effi- 
ciency. Furthermore, it must be considered that in the course of 
years and decades many enterprises have invested a considerable 
amount of capital in their plants. A shifting of the location would 
mean that a part of this capital investment would be lost. This 
would lead necessarily to the question of raising capital to replace 
these losses. 

Although it is very difficult to shift the location of existing in- 
dustries, in the establishment of new industries the requirements 
of economic mobilization, including location, are naturally taken 
into consideration. 

The question of the supply and utilization of labor is also a prob- 
lem which confronts economic mobilization. For the importance 
of the skilled worker increases as technical methods are developed 
and perfected. The problem lies in the fact that in time of war it 
will not only be necessary to fill the gaps which military drafts 
make in the ranks of the skilled workers, but it will also be neces- 
sary to increase considerably the number of such workers in cor- 
respondence with the increased demands placed on the economy. 
It will be necessary to investigate the possibility of making use, 
after suitable training, of women and of men unfit for Army service. 

The questions raised above show that economic mobilization is 
today still confronted with many problems, some of which are 
extremely important. There is no doubt that everything is being 
done to master these problems, and that in the end it will be 
possible to find in the various fields solutions which make allow- 
ance both for the possible requirements of the future as well as 
for the necessities of the present. 
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Progress and Unemployment in Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SANTIAGO IGLESIAS 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1939 


Mr. IGLESIAS. Mr. Speaker, since 1898 Puerto Rico has 
been under the flag of the United States, and since 1917 its 
residents have been citizens of the United States. Puerto 
Rico was taken under the flag of the United States to put an 
end to political persecution. The United States Government 
then assumed the obligation of helping the Puerto Ricans to 
develop the institutions and habits of democracy. During the 
years of this responsibility there has been great progress in 
the island, and, with that progress, new needs have become 
urgent and new demands have been urged. 

Economically, Puerto Rico has been commercially progres- 
sive with the United States. It is one of the United States 
largest customers, ranking sixth among all the nations of the 
world. 

It was only under the flag of the United States that the 
workers of Puerto Rico were free to organize a labor move- 
ment for the purpose of bettering their conditions of life and 
work. The A. F. of L. gave them support and counsel in for- 
mulating their union policies and methods. The labor move- 
ment in Puerto Rico includes agricultural as well as industrial 
workers. The effective functioning of the labor movement 
at the present time, when the reconstruction program was in 
progress in Puerto Rico, it was indispensable and desirable to 
get lasting results from that program. It has been the 
masses of the people who suffer from the existing economic 
conditions. 

It was inevitable that the economic structure of Puerto 
Rico was organized at the beginning of 1900 on the basis of 
absentee ownership. As everywhere, the finances in sugar, 
fruit, tobacco, all were controlled in a great part by absentees; 
and naturally the result was that a very important percentage 
of the profits emigrated from the island to the mainland and 
European countries. But this condition was similar to that 
which exists in some sections of the mainland from which 
corporations suck the profits from agriculture and industry. 
There are purely social and economic problems of America 
as well as Puerto Rico, and should be solved by American 
principles of justice and humanity, without mention of emo- 
tional ideas and sentiments of any anti-American nature. 

Puerto Rico has made real progress under the leadership of 
the United States and is anxious to continue without change 
in political relationships. Puerto Rico is aware of its duties 
and responsibilities and does not want to commit political sui- 
cide. The United States cannot lightly relinquish a promise 
assumed with the inhabitants of the island. The majority 
of the citizens, including the entire labor movement of Puerto 
Rico, is willing to keep faith with our American institutions 
and wants to continue its permanent union with the United 
States. 

The United States Supreme Court in various decisions has 
declared that Puerto Rico is a part of the United States as an 
organized Territory. We should be incorporated by Congress. 
A proper Territorial form of government for the island should 
be initiated by Congress without further delay, to the end 
that the people of the island be enabled to rapidly develop 
full and complete economic and political self-government. 

It must be borne in mind that there are approximately 550 
people per square mile in Puerto Rico, as compared with only 
about 42 per square mile in the States. Thus, while Puerto 
Rico does a big trade and buys an almost incredibly large 
volume of goods from the United States each year, they could 
use more. Living standards for the most part still are rela- 
tively low. The diet of the bulk of the people is poorly bal- 

anced. Yet the trend is definitely upward. 
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Overpopulation is the greatest problem confronting Puerto 
Rico and is the consequence of unemployment in the island. 
Every Governor and the legislature, as well as every intelli- 
gent leader and responsible man and woman in Puerto Rico, 
is giving thought to find a cure for these dreaded social and 
human diseases which threaten to drive our poorer people to 
suffer continually. The tremendous problem of overpopula- 
tion is steadily increasing and will inevitably become very 
serious unless a part of our inhabitants may be transferred 
to the nearest American States where there might be lack of 
laborers. The immediate transfer of part of our population 
should be a solution, provided the Federal and insular gov- 
ernments have a previous understanding and clear agreement 
with the States’ governments in which our citizens could find 
work to do, land, and housing facilities. 

The dictators in Europe and Asia are solving their problems 
of overpopulation by taking by force other territories for their 
own expansion to which they transfer their citizens by the 
thousands. 

We think that another proper form of minimizing the de- 
plorable effects of overpopulation and unemployment would 
be by inaugurating and pushing the creation of more diversi- 
fied industries of fair competition in Puerto Rico under the 
basic wage and hour law by private and governmental 
initiative. 

Against the transfer of half a million of our workers from 
the island were those interests who are keeping wages down 
and in order to have duplicate idle hands for each job. Be- 
sides, they have helped in the creation of local emotions and 
sentimentalities to discourage any move that could facilitate 
the workers to find work out of the island and the necessary 
employment. 

Yes, in the light of the great progress made these are 
serious problems to the island, to be solved as Americans 
within the Nation with the help of the President and Con- 
gress of the United States, with a disposition on the part 
of the people and the insular legislature to meet their obli- 
gations and duties toward the Nation. Steady reduction in 
absenteeism, the needs for bettering conditions of the masses, 
the need of augmenting the resources and production of food 
to meet the impoverished conditions of our agricultural 
working people, and all problems to be solved by American 
ideals and loyal assistance; but never can any good be done 
by spreading hatred and sinister propaganda sf separation. 

Other remedies of a radical character are being advo- 
cated as the proper cure for the economic and social ills of 
Puerto Rico; that is, to convert the island into a Common- 
wealth with a special social and economic organization 
regulating production and consumption by upholding the 
right to work, and employ every hand in agriculture and in- 
dustry, producing every necessity under agreements without 
deriving any excessive profit at all. The governments of the 
world are using thousands of miilions of dollars in armaments 
and have put millions of workers in war-industry jobs. 

Puerto Rico has been helped greatly economically by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. This help is being diminished and may even- 
tually fade, and for this moment, which may come, we must 
be prepared. 

Wherever democracy has been crushed the workers, as 
many writers point out, “the workers’ vital economy has been 
reduced to a mere subsistence basis, more or less * * 
without liberty.” 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace himself has given us a 
demonstration of how we should use the surpluses in pro- 
duction to feed the poor and destitute workers. He is willing 
to distribute the surpluses to help the needy and let the Gov- 
ernment pay the subsidies. 

Puerto Rico has felt that the protection of the United States 
Government affords the best opportunity for development 
and progress. We have our human problems, which are 
purely social and economic in character, and fundamentals 
and the solution by the way of proper remedies have to come 
from the Puerto Rican Legislature and Congress in the same 
way as they applied to the people of our Nation. 
















































































The Maine Fishing Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RALPH 0. BREWSTER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1939 


RESOLUTION OF THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF MAINE 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following memorial re- 
cently adopted by the Legislature of the State of Maine to the 
Congress of the United States asking proper protection for 
American fishermen or compensatory subsidies: 

Memorial to the honorable Senate and House of Representatives cf 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, requesting 
subsidies for Maine fishermen 
We, your memorialists, the Senate and House of Representatives 

of the State of Maine in the eighty-ninth legislative session assem- 

bled, most respectfully present and petition your honorable body as 
follows: 

Whereas for over 100 years Maine fishermen have earned a pre- 
carious and bare living; and 

Whereas the competition from foreign countries, aided by Federal 
treaties, is such that the Maine fishermen can no longer make their 
bare living; and 

Whereas the Maine fishermen have been a group that has always 
been self-reliant and expressive of the real spirit of American 
democracy: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, your memorialists, do hereby respectfully 
petition and urge that the various types of fishing in the State of 
Maine be protected by proper subsidies to equalize the effects of the 
present and future tariff rates, or that such changes and modifica- 
tions of the present tariff rates shall be made that our Maine fisher- 
men may compete upon a just and equal basis with fishermen in 
foreign countries; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this memorial, duly authenticated by the 
secretary of state, be immediately transmitted by the secretary of 
state to the proper officers and committees of the United States 
Senate and House of Representatives, the President of the United 
States, and to each of the Representatives and Senators representing 
the State of Maine in the United States Congress. 


The Public Works Administration a Permanent 
Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES P. McGRANERY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1939 


Mr. McGRANERY. Mr. Speaker, in the treatment of our 
national economic troubles no one remedy has been so out- 
standing and so generally and positively conceded as such 
as has the Federal Public Works Administration. 

The results accomplished by this agency have been so 
direct and so obvious, the extent of benefits has been diver- 
sified and so far flung, that it behooves us to note well its 
unusual acccmplishments and to study its possibilities as a 
standard remedy. 

It is hoped that the general system built up to relieve us 
from the suffering of the past depression need never be called 
upon to function again. But it is admitted by all economists 


that some device must be retained to act as a preventive. | 
From the experience of the immediate past we have found | 
in the Public Works Administration such a preventive to | 
ceunteract the extreme subnormal fluctuations wherever and | 


whenever they may develop in our industrial and economic 
life. 

When the Public Works Administration was established 
by the Congress, it was to encourage recovery and provide 
for the construction of useful public works. In the panic 
which had seized upon our citizens, construction of neces- 
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sary public improvements had stopped. The new agency 
undertook the task of restoring confidence to the people and 
their officials by encouraging them to proceed as their needs 
required. This was accomplished by providing money in the 
form of loans to these communities when private investors 
refused such help. To encourage our citizens further to 
carry out the construction of their needed public works, the 
Government, through the Public Works Administration, also 
agreed to become a partner with the community and to 
invest national money in company with the local money in 
the erection cf the people’s selected public improvements. 
Such aid carried the name of a P. W. A. grant. 

Thus was launched the first program of the Public Works 
Administration and its benefits grew like a rolling snowball. 
Local labor gained employment and all forms of local busi- 
ness gained accordingly. Employment of labor throughout 
the Nation revived in manufacturing and shipping of the 
materials needed at the site of each project. Confidence was 
thus restored and recovery started on its way. 

The lessons learned in administering the P. W. A. pro- 
grams were valuable indeed and should be treasured for 
future use. There is no doubt that they can be applied with 
benefit from time to time when necessary to assist the entire 
Nation or any part of it. 

Prior to the depression, communities throughout our Na- 
tion invested in their public improvements, in accordance 
with their understanding of what constituted necessity, plus 
that surplus beyond necessity that they fixed as proper for 
advancement. On an average, the investments in public 
works were wise, but there were many cases where munici- 
palities were extravagant and in many other instances 
niggardliness was practiced. 

Damage to the community in each of these latter condi- 
tions resulted from such errors. Had there existed an agency 
capable of advising and ready to assist when financial aid ~ 
was needed and when economic conditions warranted, there 
would have been the happy combination of building a needed 
improvement at a time when local unemployment could have 
been relieved thereby. Haphazard methods of many com- 
munities were discovered quite accidentally by the Public 
Works Administration in examining applications from these 
communities for aid. During the functioning of this agency, 
many reforms and corrections were suggested to these com- 
munities and they were gratefully accepted and followed. 

The people of the Nation, now coming to a fuller realiza- 
tion of the purpose and intent of the Public Works Adminis- 
tration and, having experienced the economic benefits pro- 
duced by it, look upon it with high favor. The man in the 
street, as well as the editors of newspapers and public speak- 
ers have, with few exceptions, expressed praise for its accom- 
plishments. 

But the convincing proof of approval of this agency lies 
in the evidence piled up in applications filed with the P. W. A. 
by communities throughout the Nation. These communities 
of their own volition are willing to assess themselves the 
major part of the costs of the public projects they propose. 
They realize that while benefiting themselves locally by the 
improvements and by employment of their own citizens, they 
are participating in the national plan of recovery and are 
coworkers with their Government in a worthy cause. 

In the present P. W. A. program, for which all funds have 
now been allotted, a multitude of applications remain on 
file and their sponsors hopefully await the appropriation of 
additional funds to permit the offers of grants. Personnel 
of the P. W. A. report continuously on the numerous and re- 
peated inquiries concerning the possibility of more funds 
being made available for grants. In filing applications, these 
communities feel that they have taken time and effort and 
gone to some expense that should be given consideration. 
They feel their economic conditions would be improved by 
the undertaking of public-works projects with its labor and 
business stimulus. In short, these communities feel that 
the Government is under a moral obligation to execute the 
idea initiated by their citizens in expectancy of P. W. A. aid 
through a Federal grant. 
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To guide us in deciding on the future of the Public Works 
Administration, it would be well for us to look back on the 
past of this agency and review its accomplishments and the 
benefits therefrom. Without a precedent to guide it, 
P. W. A. launched the largest program of useful and per- 
manent public construction in the history of the world. 

Most significant, however, is the fact that this gigantic 
program was timed to cffset the lack of construction by 
private builders and to bolster the courage and purpose of 
pbuilding normally carried on by public bodies throughout 
the Nation. It proved unquestionably that the P. W. A. can 
be used as an effective remedy against depression. 

During the past 5% years the P. W. A. skillfully has kept 
w happy balance as the current construction conditions re- 
quired it. In this time it has made possible the preponder- 
ance of all public construction in the United States. Thus 
have been created billions of heurs of work at prevailing 
fair wages on the site and two and a half times such labor 
“behind the lines” throughout the Nation, in the “service of 
supply.” Reaching back to the mines and forest, through 
the mills and manufacturing plants, shipped by truck, train, 
and boat to the site, workers all along the line have gratefully 
received their pay envelopes for labor performed. And thus 
was put in motion a never-ending cycle of purchasing power 
and the revival of industry. 

Aside from the benefits to labor, business, and industry, the 
good offices of P. W. A. have been widespread. The health of 
our citizens has been guarded by the continuance of con- 
struction of sewers, sewage plants, waterworks, and hospitals; 
the education of our young continued through the erection 
and furnishing of needed educational institutions. The 
housing of the poor was initiated. Industry’s need of high- 
ways, bridges, and canals was remembered. A market was 
created for high-grade municipal bonds when banks and 
private investors either were unable or unwilling to buy. 
Systematic and sound financial methods and planning were 
set up by the P. W. A. in many communities lacking in this 
respect. New standards and patterns were established for 
public works and good practices were set up and impressed 
upon the construction industry on P. W. A. projects. By 
friendly Federal partnerships with the local authorities, 
P. W. A. has demonstrated that public works can be con- 
structed as efficiently, as honestly, and as graftlessly as any 
private undertaking. 

It would be a sad loss if all the lessons that have been 
learned, all the paths that have been pioneered, all the gains 
that have been made should be abandoned at this or any 
cther time. The P. W. A. must continue to function at least 
in a preventive way. It has proved itself by the true test 
of actual accomplishment, and the country is convinced of 
this now. Continuance of the Federal Emergency Adminis- 
tration of Public Works is the wish of the Nation’s citizens. 
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STATEMENT BY PAUL G. HOFFMAN 





Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, during the past 15 
months there has been a consistent month-to-month de- 
crease in the number of fatalities attributable to motor ve- 
hicle accidents. In fact, despite the tremendous volume of 
vehicular mileage during 1938, the number of traffic fatalities 
dropped about 20 percent as compared with the number in 
1937. This improvement, in the form of more efficient and 
safer highway use, is due to many factors. The interest of 
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the Congress in this great national problem has, of course, 
been helpful. 

One of the basic factors, however, is the mobilization of 
national organizations concerned with safe highway use. 
These groups have been banded together in a well coordi- 
nated traffic safety program. The American Automobile 
Association, of which I am a vice president, is one of the 
cooperating groups. This constructive program has been 
sponsored by the automotive industry through the Automo- 
tive Safety Foundation, of which Paul G. Hoffman, presi- 
dent of the Studebaker Corporation, is president. 

At a time when there is an effort on the part of the Gov- 
ernment to enlist new cooperation on the part of business 
and industry and at a time when the business and indus- 
trial leaders of the country deserve credit for the real good 
they do, I ask unanimous consent to have inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a statement by Mr. Hoffman review- 
ing the traffic safety problem and the achievements during 


1938. 
There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
ORDERLY TRAFFIC—THE AUTOMOTIVE SAFETY OBJECTIVE 
(By Paul G. Hoeffman, president, Automotive Safety Foundation) 


The year 1938, from the standpoint of further adjustment of 
motorized America to safer and more efficient use of existing traffic 
facilities and improvement of these facilities, was one of the most 
notable on record. It demonstrated, more than ever before, that a 
greater degree of traffic safety can be achieved; that the public is 
more alert to the need for such achievement; that public support 
is solidly behind sound programs to assure safer and more conven- 
ient highway use; and that individuals, both drivers and pedestri- 
ans, are willing to accept reasonable regulations advanced for their 
benefit. 

Here is ample evidence that the automotive industry is attaining 
the objectives sought when, 3 years ago, it launched a broad, ex- 
panded traffic safety program. Out of it came the Automotive 
Safety Foundation for the purpose of integrating and coordinating 
the attack upon the traffic problem. As a result, the industry has 
aided in meeting a great public responsibility and contributed to 
greater public enjoyment of and greater public benefits from the 
automobile. 

The basis of foundation activities is furthering the standard 
highway safety program for States, which has been formally en- 
dorsed by 30 national organizations, whose members represent a 
cross-section of American life. Direct activities are handled by 15 
national organizations which are given foundation grants to aug- 
ment their already comprehensive work, and through cooperation 
with all other agencies in accord with the spirit, purpose, and ob- 
jectivcs of this program. 

From the outset the experience and knowledge of public officials 
and naticnally known authorities has been drawn upon to formu- 
late the methods and techniques for advancing the traffic safety 
movement. 

Evidence that these are sound and in the right direction is found 
in a reduction in the traffic death rate from 17.4 per 100,000,000 
vehicle-miles in 1935 to less than 12 in 1938. This reducticn of 
approximately one-third in the accident rate means, as against the 
1935 rate, some 15,000 fewer lives lost annually and a drop in the 
number on the injury list of some 425,000. When this new rate is 
measurec against the tremendous and constantly increasing vehicu- 
lar mileage in the United States, it takes on real significance. Even 
greater encouragement is found in an appraisal of results in the 
traffic safety field during 1938. 

THE 1938 RECORD 


The direct result cf the new national spirit in support of safety 
programs over the past year was more orderly and efficient move- 
ment of traffic over streets and highways and, more important, a 
reduction of 21 percent in traffic fatalities, or a decrease of more 
than 8,000 deaths. This improvement was accomplished in the faco 
of a greater number of vehicle-miles traveled during the first 10 
months of 1938 than ever before. Thirty-nine States and 307 cities 
had safety records surpassing or equaling those of previous years. 

Seven States showed a reduction in traffic deaths of 30 percent 
or more, while 12 others had a reduction of at least 20 percent. 

The record of cities during 1938 was equally as impressive. All 
cities reporting to the National Safety Council had, on the basis of 
latest available reports, an average reduction in traffic deaths of 
23 percent. 

In cities with accident-prevention bureaus, well-organized safety 
councils, active motor clubs, and other civic groups alert to traffic 
safety needs, the record was even better. For example, in 17 cities 
where accident-prevention bureaus have been installed by the In- 
ternational Asscciation of Chiefs of Police there was an average 
reduction in traffic deaths of 33 percent. Cities in which the 
National Safety Council has organized active local safety councils 
with a full-time manager had a reduction of 33 percent. Those 
cities with both accident-prevention bureaus and such organized 
safety councils achieved an average reduction of 40 percent. 

Behind these direct results were many factors which deserve 
mention in any summary for 1938, 
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Public officials exerted a more effective leadership than ever be- 
fore in meeting their obligations in the many interrelated fields 
of official responsibility. Both in their official capacities and 
through their associations, the police, teachers, traffic-court judges, 
traffic and highway engineers, motor-vehicle administrators, and 
other administrative as well as legislative authorities have con- 
tributed tntelligent and resultful effort. 

Effective legislation important to enforcement, engineering, and 
other phases of accident prevention, was developed and put into 
effect in a number of States. As a result, 36 States now have 
accident-reporting laws, and all but 4 States have driver-licensing 
laws. 

Highway planning surveys, financed jointly by the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads and State highway departments, are now 
being carried on in all but two States, Thomas H. MacDonald, 
Chief of the United States Bureau of Public Roads, who charac- 
terizes the new pattern for traffic safety now being advanced on a 
united front as a comprehensive model, says the road inventories 
now under way in the form of planning surveys “will furnish a 
secure factual basis for new policies.” 

The surveys cover the entire rural highway system and will 
give the country for the first time rclated data on every fact asso- 
ciated with the origin and destination of traffic. Such a body of 
fact will undoubtedly give new stimulus to the traffic-safety 
movement. 

Particularly significant during 1938 was the attention given to 
the training of specialists to apply techniques proven in experience 
and being further improved through constant research. Perma- 
nent training centers have been established in traffic engineering 
at Yale; in police traffic control at Northwestern, and in teacher 
training at New York University. Numerous regional and State 
schools for short-course training in these respective fields, adher- 
ing to national standards, gave hundreds of individuals an oppor- 
tunity for specialized training. 

The Alfred P. Sloan gift of $25,000 was utilized entirely for train- 
ing personnel. Nineteen scholarships at Yale and Northwestern 
were awarded to winning cities and States in the national traffic 
safety contest. 

The first National Institute for Traffic Safety Training was held 
at the University of Michigan, offering six specialized short courses, 
sponsored cooperatively by all interested national organizations. 
This institute not only focused greater attention on specialized 
training, but also set a precedent for future activity in this field. 

Another phase of specialized training, separate and apart from 
that offered in the traffic engineering and police fields, was in sum- 
mer courses for teachers. With thousands of high schools now 
offering traffic-safety education which emphasizes driver training 
with some including at-the-wheel instruction, the demand for 
qualified teachers is being largely met through these summer 
courses. During 1938 some 38 universities and colleges sponsored 
teacher-training courses. 

While the establishmert at New York University of the center 
for safety education and the sponsorship of two seminars for the 
press were not activities of the foundation, they made specific 
contributions to safety which deserve to be included in any report 
for the year. 

In addition to the industry’s contribution to safety through the 
program of the automotive safety foundation, individual com- 
panies made many outstanding contributions through individual 
efforts, that will be dealt with elsewhere and in greater detail. 

Any review of 1938 would be incomplete without stress being 
placed on public acceptance of foundation objectives. In the final 
analysis, it was the users of streets and highways whose support 
made possible the achievements above enumerated and whose bet- 
ter driving and walking records cut the traffic toll. To quote the 
American Automobile Association, which performed an outstand- 
ing service in securing public acceptance of sound traffic safety 
programs: 

“While the drop of 20 percent or more in traffic fatalities in 1938, 
compared with the number a year ago, is attributable to many ad- 
vances, it is apparent that motorists themselves did much to 
bring about improvement. Individual care and responsibility has 
always been and always will be the basis of traffic safety. Thus 
the country’s motoring millions, if they are to be blamed when 
traffic deaths increase, justly deserve credit, when the number is 
reduced.” 

Commercial vehicle operators, both through their associations 
and individually, contributed measurably to the improvement of 
an already favorable record. 

Throughout the year press, radio, and outstanding periodicals 
gave wholehearted support to the cause of traffic safety. Few 
movements in America today enjoy greater active cooperation 
from the forums of public expression. It evidences the high pur- 
pose of those who guide the channels of communication and their 
interest in the public good. 

Through technical staff service on driver-license administration 
and accident repcrting, intensified State and local organization for 
safety, through widely extended public educational efforts, and 
especially through sponsorship of the national traffic safety con- 
test with record enrollment, the National Safety Council furnished 
effective national leadership in energizing and enlarging public 
support for the traffic safety movement. 

Other civic and official organizations with which the foundation 
has collaborated have made effective contributions, either in the 
development of techniques, their application, and the training of 
personnel or in enlisting the informed support first of their mem- 
bers, and, secondly, of the general public. 


APPRAISING THE 1938 RECORD 


An impartial review of the year just closed leads to two very 
Gefinite conclusions. First, the application and carrying through 
of a sound and balanced safety program by any State or com- 
munity will produce almost immediate results in reducing traffic 
deaths and injuries, and, second, that we are on the threshold 
of the greatest opportunity to assure more efficient and, in turn, 
more economical movement of traffic by meeting the physical, reg- 
ulatory, and educational requirements essential to full attainment 
of this objective. 

Therefore, as the industry enters its fourth consecutive year of 
supporting a coordinated traffic safety movement, several things 
stand out as proven in the light of experience: 

1. Since traffic is essentially a local , any State or com- 
munity may have the degree of traffic safety its citizens and public 
Officials determine to achieve. 

2. The traffic problem will yield most readly to the application 
of known and proven methods and techniques by trained, career 
personnel in both official and nonofficial fields. 

3. Public support for effective and balanced programs will be 
forthcoming in proportion to the degree of emphasis placed on 
methods for assuring public acceptance. 

4. Traffic safety is as much a public responsibility as public 
health, fire protection, and other safeguards for the public welfare, 
and as such, must be publicly financed with due regard to budge- 
tary limitations. 

In this latter connection some observations seem in order. Pro- 
tection of life, limb, and property has always been the primary 
basis of government—National, State, and local. Nevertheless, 
despite the benefits of our new mobility and what it has done to 
improve the status of our citizens, expenditures for traffic facilities, 
and to assure their safe use are on the whole disproportionately 
low as compared with other expenditures necessary to public health 
and public safety. 

Fortunately public officials generally are showing a keener ap- 
preciation of current traffic conditions. Almost without exception 
States and communities are more and more that orderly 
traffic—the safe and efficient movement of both motorists and pedes- 
trians—is an essential economy. They are showing an almost 
unprecedented desire to cooperate with sincerely purposed agencies 
seeking to bring nearer the day when orderly traffic will be an 
actuality. It seems nearer today than at any time in the motor 
age and furnishes new hope for a motor-minded nation. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


While we can find much comfort in the substantially lower 
national total of highway fatalities during 1938, the disparity in 
traffic death rates as between States and cities is a cause for real 
concern; for example, 5.2 traffic deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle- 
miles in Rhode Island as compared with 208 in Alabama. 

It is entirely realistic to say that by centering attention on the 
areas which have high traffic death rates, and maintaining the 
gains we have made in areas where the rate has been lowered, the 
present national rate of 12 deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle-mileg 
can be reduced to 6 in a reasonable period of years. 

Another cause of serious concern is the pedestrian accident 
problem, particularly when combined with the whole problem of 
night accidents. Four out of ten traffic fatalities are pedestrians. 
In urban areas the ratio is from 60 percent upward. As a general 
rule, these pedestrian fatalities involve youngsters and persons of 
advanced years. The real need in connection with the phase of 
the traffic problem is the perfecting of new techniques for meeting 
it. 

Progress toward solution of the night accident and pedestrian 
problems may reasonably be expected to stem from revisions made 
last year in the Uniform Motor Vehicle Code and as the result of 
exhaustive studies now being made by eminently qualified national 
authorities on the various aspects of those subjects. 

An indication of the manner in which such problems respond 
to effective treatment is found in a New Jersey report where last 
year State-owned and operated vehicle inspection stations were 
installed. Emphasis was placed on headlight maintenance and 
in the first 10 months of this activity, night pedestrian fatalities 
dropped 44 percent. Headlight inspection is credited with having 
figured prominently in this reduction. 

Many long-range items of public policy bearing on the broad 
problem of highway traffic merit early attention and action. 
Among these is the need for a modernized land-acquisition policy, 
high lighted at the 1938 convention of the American Association of 
State Highway Officials as essential if needed rights-of-way, amor- 
tized over a long period of years, are to be secured in the develop- 
ment of special motor roads to provide for the safe, uninterrupted, 
and rapid flow of traffic to relieve seriously congested traffic 
centers. 

On other important major problems the foundation is providing 
financial or other assistance on special researches. Among these 
are the relation of alcohol to accidents, night accidents, pedes- 
trians, the bicycle, modernization, and standardization of traffic 
court procedures, improved standards of traffic control administra- 
tion, and enforcement. 

Obviously, the Automotive Safety Foundation can render its 
greatest public service by continuing to stimulate and coordinate 
existing and future traffic safety programs through aid to groups 
which, in turn, will help to secure for the American people the 
efficiency and safety they have a right to expect in highway use. 

It is concerned with the translation of national interest into 
effective local action. Particularly is this true as regards the 
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application of proven traffic safety techniques to areas where they | 
are most needed. It is inevitable that an industry which has 
become an integral and vital part of our economic system should 
take steps to insure that the purchasers of its products should 
have the most efficient use of the motor vehicle. 

This emphasizes the need for adequate facilities—not only physi- 
cal improvement of the roads, elevated highways, separate lanes of 
travel, grade separations at rail crossings, and urban parking facili- 
ties, but also modernized enforcement methods, improved court pro- 
cedures, uniformity in traffic regulation and traffic-safety education, 
improved administrative procedures, and increased employment of 
trained career personnel. 

The immediate outlook for continued reductions in traffic acci- 
dents and injuries is tempered by the prospects of a peak year of 
travel in 1939. The very size of the 1938 reductions makes unlikely | 
another such sizable decrease. We can, however, anticipate a con- 
tinually improving rate, provided there is no let-up in our activities. 
It is simply a question of how generally we apply the techniques 
which have already proven successful. | 

Finally it should again be noted that progress is being made. Not | 
only is this so when measured by the most significant single factor— 
the rate of fatalities per 100,000,000 vehicle-miles, which has declined 
steadily for 4 years—but also in the actual reduction in total fatali- 
ties, dropping in 1938 from 39,500 to approximately 31,500. 

When it is considered that the motor age really covers a span of | 
less than 30 years; that the greater majority of our streets and roads 
were primarily designed for horse-drawn traffic; and that nearly | 


30,000,000 motor vehicles of varying types and in the hands of indi- 
viduals of varying temperament and qualification move daily over | 
all traffic arteries, highway transportation is a marvel of efficiency 
and safety. 

With cars continuously made safer, with an intensive program of 
education for the youth of today who will be tomorrow’s drivers, 
and with the realization of a vastly improved highway system into 
which the maximum of safety has been built, it is reasonable to 
expect that the next 30 years will show even greater progress than 
has taken place in the last 30 toward the facile, efficient, and 
pleasant use of man’s greatest servant, the motor vehicle. 
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ARTICLE BY ERNEST K. LINDLEY IN THE WASHINGTON POST 
OF MARCH 3, 1939 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I present an article from this 
morning’s Washington Post, written by Mr. Ernest K. Lind- 
ley, and ask that it be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the REcorD, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of March 3, 1939] 
FORTUNE SURVEY—NEW DEAL APPROVED 
(By Ernest K. Lindley) 

If you believe what you hear around Washington, President 
Roosevelt and his policies have lost the confidence of the country 
and the New Deal is all “washed up.” The Republicans and con- 
servative Demccrats have built up such a bear market on Roose- 
velt that even some of the New Dealers are selling him short. 

Now, however, Fortune magazine appears with a survey showing 
that the President and his policies are approved by 63.5 percent 
of the voters who have an opinion on the subject. As less than 6 
percent of all those polled lacked a definite opinion one way or 
the other, this is an impressive verdict for Mr. Roosevelt. The 
answer shows also that during the last 2 months the popularity 
of Mr. Roosevelt and the New Deal has increased. 

Obviously, somebody is out of touch with the real sentiments of 
the American people. This column offers no opinion as to the 
accuracy of the Fortune survey, except to recall that in 1936 it 
forecast Mr. Roosevelt’s majority within 1 percent. If the Fortune 
survey is right, the anti-New Deal Democrats from right-wingers 
such as Senator Byrp down through such “moderates” as JoHN N. 
GarRNER either don’t know what a majority of the voters really 
think or are ignoring it. As Mr. Garner, so far as I know, has 
never pretended to be more than a gocd practical politician, I as- 
Sume that he would not knowingly defy the settled opinions of 
the electorate. 

INCORRECT READINGS OF PUBLIC MIND 


If the Fortune survey is even approximately correct, a great many 
Democrats in Congress have let themselves be stampeded into the 
anti-Roosevelt camp by trepidations based on incorrect readings 
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of the public mind. The questions asked in this survey were gen- 
eral in character, of course. Most people who approve on the 
whole of Mr. Roosevelt and his policies disagree with him in various 
particulars. An overwhelming vote for him is not a demand that 
Congress act as his “rubber stamp.” Neither is it a demand that 
Congress lend itself to the uses of a “rubber-stamp” opposition. It 
is a warning to the Members of Congress, and especially to the 
Democrats, that they should think twice—or three or four times— 
before they flout him. 

The Fortune survey also shows that among the voters who now 
approve of Roosevelt, approximately 58 percent would vote for him 
again in 1940, while about 21 percent say they would not, and 
about 21 percent are doubtful. 

The first figure is roughly 37 percent of the whole electorate and 
the others are about 13 percent each. These returns can be used 
to show, negatively, that Franklin D. Roosevelt could not win as 
a third-term candidate unless he received the votes of all those who 
say now that they do not know whether or not they would vote for 
him in 1940. But the returns indicate, also, that the “no-third- 
term” tradition represents no deep conviction on the part of a great 
majority of the American people. 


ONLY 13 PERCENT DISFAVOR THE THIRD TERM 

There is no way of knowing, from this survey, how the people 
who are already against Roosevelt feel about the third-term tradi- 
tion in the abstract. What it has shown is that only 13 percent 
of the voters feel strongly enough about the tradition to indicate 
that they would not vote against Mr. Roosevelt because of it in 
1940, and only 13 percent—for various reasons—are doubtful. 

Many hearty Roosevelt supporters of my acquaintance are 
strongly against a third term—some of them on general princi- 
ples, some because they want to take the progressive Democratic 
movement out from under the shadow of a single personality, 
some because they believe that a leader of different talents and 
personality would be better fitted for the task of carrying forward 
the work Mr. Roosevelt has begun. 

RETAINS CONFIDENCE OF GREAT MAJORITY 

Yet I have heard many of those same individuals say, when 
pinned down, that if they had to choose between a third term and 
the election of a conservative Democrat or the loss of the election 
to a conservative Republican, they would vote for Mr. Roosevelt 
again. Probably many of the Roosevelt supporters who say now 
that they woud not vote for him in 1940 would change their 
minds if the alternatives were less acceptable than those they 
supposed when they gave their answers to Fortune. 

Mr. Roosevelt does not want a third term; of that all of his 
close associates whom I know are convinced. But he retains the 
confidence of a great majority of the electorate. Even with the 
handicap of the third-term tradition he remains the strongest 
candidate now in sight on the Democratic side. By the spring of 
1940 the movement to draft him may be too powerful to be 
resisted. 


Racial Persecution and Discrimination 
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ARTICLE AND EDITORIAL FROM THE ST. LOUIS POST- 
DISPATCH 


Mr. ANDERSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include therein two 
short editorials from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

Mr. Speaker, here in America we are quick to criticize other 
nations for the encouragement of class and racial hatred. 
We are quick to express sympathy for an oppressed class and 
bitter in our condemnation of all forms of racial persecution 
and discriminaticn. But let us not close our eyes to the 
fact that there is a growing tendency here in America to 
build up a strong dislike if not a hatred for the German 
people because cf certain activities of the presenti rulers of 
the German nation. 

Of all the peoples who make up America none has con- 
tributed more to this Nation than the German. Let us, 
therefore, be American enough to disassociate the German 
people, especially here in America, from the conduct and 
activities of the present rulers of the German nation. 

In my district out in Missouri—in St. Louis—the German- 
American has long been recognized as among the very best 
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of our citizens. Some of the great leaders of our country 
have come from this stock. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch on March 1, 1939, ran an 
article by Mr. Edwin Muller, noted journalist, who has just 
returned from an extended visit in Germany. Mr. Muller’s 
article is well worth our study and consideration. It is 
certainly worthy of a place here in the ConcressronaL Rec- 
orD. It is as follows: 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of March 1, 1939] 


NEWS FROM INSIDE GERMANY—RESENTMENT OF ANTI-SEMITIC OUTRAGES 
IS WIDESPREAD AND GROWING IN REICH, SAYS OBSERVER; FREQUENT 
PROTESTS WERE HEARD AGAINST EXTREME PERSECUTION LAST NOVEM~- 
BER, AND MANY BRAVED WRATH OF THE GESTAPO TO GIVE AID TO VIC~- 
TIMS; CONTRAST BETWEEN OSTENTATION OF THE PARTY LEADERS AND 
PRIVATION OF THE MASSES SERVES TO AGGRAVATE DISCONTENT 


(By Edwin Muller, American journalist recently returned from 
Germany, in the Commentator; reprinted from Reader’s Digest) 


There’s one story that the newspaper correspondents don’t send 
from Germany. It’s surprising how much they are allowed to send. 
Stories of violence against the Jews, of priests and pastors sent to 
prison without trial, are passed without question—because the 
Nazi sincerely believe that those things are right. 

But one topic is absolutely forbidden. Anything that suggests 
the disapproval of a part of the German people for their Nazi 
rulers, the increasing openness with which these discontented Ger- 
mans say what they think—you can’t write about that. 

Even as to the persecution of the Jews after last November 10, 
a hundred corroborated stories were never sent. Where the news- 
paper accounts lacked most was in reporting the reaction of the 
German people. It may turn out that the most important thing 
that occurred on and after November 10 was not what happened to 
the Jews but what happened to the Germans. 

I was in Germany during the Jewish persecutions and their after- 
math. I lived in big cities and in villages, in north and south. I 
talked with many Germans of all classes, with well-informed and 
trustworthy foreign observers, with members of the diplomatic corps, 
with representatives of American firms in Germany. I came away 
with the conviction that the unorganized but outspoken opposition 
to the Nazis is a story that needs to be told. 

To begin with, there is economic discontent. It is true that there 
is no complete destitution in Germany. But almost nobody is 
allowed to get much above the bare level of subsistence. The man 
who had a job before Hitler—and he outnumbers the others 3 to 1— 
knows that his job isn’t worth as much as it was before. Prices have 
gone up, pay has been cut, and it is subject to all kinds of new levies 
for the party and for the Government. 

Now, people will endure privation if they know that their rulers 
are enduring it with them. The Nazi leaders have always posed as 
Spartans, despising luxury. Maybe they were at first, but not any 
more. The party leaders are building themselves big estates, buying 
custom-made cars, enjoying luxury. The people don’t like it. 

Dr. Goebbels bought a large island in a lake near Berlin. He made 
a fine estate of it, with hothouses and riding horses. Then he 
decided that it would help his popularity to show a motion picture 
of his home life. 

That was a mistake. A dark movie house, even in Berlin, is a 
fairly safe place to express disapproval. One low hiss inspires an- 
other, quickly others join in and the volume grows. Presently that 
movie house sounded like steam escaping from a hundred pipes. 
The film was never shown again. 

The typical storm trooper of the older vintage has been be- 
wildered and disappointed. Lately there have been some efforts to 
benefit him. One reason for the terror of November 10 was to turn 
over Jewish shops and other small businesses to deserving storm 
troopers. 

I asked an official whether the German people would have gone 
to war if there had been no “peace” of Munich. Yes, he thought, 
they would have marched—but puzzled and desperately reluctant. 
Even in the Army there was dissatisfaction. Army officers have 
protested publicly against actions of the Nazis. 

After the occupation of the Sudetenland, the Nazis made a 
superb propaganda film. It showed the meetings at Berchtesgaden 
and Godesberg—Hitler well in the center of the stage, always 
photographed standing a step or two above Chamberlain. I saw 
that film once in Munich and twice in Berlin. The reactions of 
the three audiences were precisely the same. There was no reac- 
tion. Correspondents say that is typical of German audiences 
nowadays. 

Early last fall one sensed anti-Nazi feeling, in all classes and in 
all parts of the country. Yet it was almost never expressed in 
open talk—until after November 10, when the anti-Jewish raids 
began. 

Jews were arrested by the scores of thousands and crowded into 
concentration camps. Their treatment was such that many walked 
out into the forbidden zone and were shot down by the guards, or 
threw themselves into the charged barbed wire and were electro- 
cuted. 

Meanwhile their homes were invaded. All over Germany the 
women and children were turned out to spend the November night 
on park benches or in the fields. In Neu Isenberg the patients in 
the Home for Nursing and Pregnant Mothers were turned out with- 
out warm clothing. Many Jewish men were called to their doors 
by storm troopers and shot down. 


And what did the German people think of it? It was the first 
time that most of the crowds in the streets had seen such things 
with their own eyes. Almost none of them took any part in the 
smashing. Some of them watched with approval. They were the 
sort you’d find in any country, the potential Ku-Kluxers. But most 
of the men and women in those crowds were shocked and stunned. 
Nearly every correspondent says that someone in the crowd would 
come up and say, “It is not the German people who are doing this.” 

The Nazi leaders were amazed. . took action. By noon of 
November 11 one heard specific accounts of Germans who had been 
sent to concentration camps for saying they were ashamed of what 
had happened. But it would have been impossible to arrest a tenth 
of those who spoke out against the Government. There were too 
many of them. 

So the great propaganda machine was turned on. For weeks 
after November 10 German newspapers devoted more than half 
their space to justifying the raids, to attacks on Jews and their 
supporters. Some of their material would be unprintable in most 
countries. Radio and movies were employed. Anti-Jewish mass 
meetings were held in the cities—20 of them in 1 day in Munich 
alone. At the Munich meeting, which I attended, the people sat 
through all the speeches but only a minority applauded. 

The propaganda hasn't won—not yet. Freedom of speech hasn't 
been crushed. There’s more of it since November 10, and it may be 
cumulative. When one man boldly speaks his mind, he may inspire 
ee ee eee Men of good will begin to recognize one 
another. 

There is a battle being fought in Germany today. On one side is 
the greatest machine that was ever built for controlling men’s 
minds. On the other side are the Germans who are unconvinced 
and protesting. Every day the Fuehrer proclaims that his nation 
is solidly behind him; but his actions show that he doesn’t believe 
it. He hurries his people from one crisis to another, giving them 
no time to think, as if he were afraid of waiting for public opinion 
to catch up with him. 

What can these other Germans do about it? Some pessimists say 
the opposition can do nothing. Others are not so sure. One of the 
most astute and experienced observers in Germany told me that 
he stays there for one purpose—to see the collapse of the Hitler 
regime. How it will come he doesn’t predict—whether by war or 
economic disaster or by the revolt of the army—but that it will 
come sooner or later, he is sure. 

In this battle, Nazi propaganda has won two preliminary engage- 
ments. It has convinced the German people that the democracies 
hate them, threaten to crush them. And it has convinced the de- 
mocracies that the Germans are all united behind their Govern- 
ment or afraid to speak a word against it. Neither is true. 

The protesting Germans need encouragement. If there were some 
way in which their friends in the rest of the world could get 
through tothem * * *¢ 


On the same day of Mr. Muller’s article the Post-Dispatch 
ran a very intelligent and very American editorial accom- 
panying it. This editorial is equally worthy of our considera- 
tion. I offer it here in the Record as a true appraisal of our 
debt to the German people who have contributed so much to 
the building of our Nation. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of March 1, 1939] 
THE GERMAN PEOPLE 


Are the German people solidly behind Hitler and the excesses 
of his regime? This question, often asked, is answered in part 
by Edwin Muller’s remarkable article, reprinted today under the 
cartoon, which calls attention to spontaneous demonstrations of 
dissent and dissatisfaction. within Germany. Although dread of 
the concentration camp must haunt the heart of every German, it 
did not prevent an audience from hissing a motion picture of 
Dr. Goebbels’ lavish estate near Berlin, nor did it restrain Ger- 
mans, shocked at the latest pogroms, from saying to foreign cor- 
respondents: “It is not the German people who are doing this.” 

Mr, Muller’s observations are borne out by other reports seeping 
through the iron censorship. Americans in Germany, who have 
been led to believe that Hitler is idolized by his people, are 
astonished to discover the almost complete absence of applause 
when he rides through the streets of Berlin. An Englishman, 
writing in the New Statesman and Nation of London, says: “The 
plea of so many German friends has been to ‘make England 
understand, please, that this is not the work of the German 
people—we are horrified at what the Nazis have done to our 
Jewish friends—we are not such barbarians.’ ” 

These and other reports destroy the myth, carefully fostered by 
Berlin propagandists, that the Germans are united behind their 
leader. But there remains the companion myth, likewise care- 
fully fostered, that the democracies are intent upon crushing the 
German people. It is no wonder that many Germans, fed upon 
this falsehood, cling to Hitlerism as a protection against such a 
fate. If they knew the truth, the Germans who protest against 
Nazi excesses might have numerous additions to their ranks. 

What under other circumstances would be a truism becomes, 
therefore, especially worth saying. It is that America bears no 
grudge against the Germans as a people. We have no desire to 
crush them. On the contrary, we fervently hope the day will soon 
come when they will be freed of their bondage and when they will 
once again enjoy the blessings of liberty and the warm comrade- 
ship of other peoples. 
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St. Louis knows the German people because it is made up in 
large part of men and women of German descent. Some of the 
most glorious entries in its annals were written by Germans. 
We revere the name of the great Carl Schurz, whose 110th birth- 
day anniversary falls tomorrow. Schurz was editor of the West- 
liche Post, and joint owner with Emil Preetorius. For 6 years he 
brilliantly represented Missouri in the United States Senate. 

Along with Schurz and Preetorius, the galaxy of German names in 
this city includes their companion, Carl Daenzer, the publisher; 
Louis Lange, the editor, member of the same circle; the erudite 
Dr. Eduard Preuss; Carl Wimar, the celebrated painter; Frederick 
Lehmann, former Solicitor General of the United States; Richard 
Barthold, able public servant; Adolphus Busch, founder of a great 
industry; Charles Nagel, distinguished lawyer and a member of 
President Taft’s Cabinet; and many others. 

Even more pertinent, perhaps, is the fact that St. Louis knows 
the German as a kindly, thoughtful neighbor; a man of character 
and industry, with a flair for friendliness and gaiety and wholesome 
good living. Incidentally, the percentage of St. Louis Germans 
actively interested in the Nazi movement is very small. And the 
experience of St. Louis is the experience with Germans elsewhere 
in this country. They are good businessmen, good workers, good 
farmers, good citizens—and the country has infinitely benefited 
from the fact that they formed a large part of the immigration tide 
of the nineteenth century. Many came after the failure of the 
revolution of 1848, to scek in this country the liberty denied them 
in the fatherland. 

The Germans of the United States cannot be essentially different 
from the Germans in Germany. Hence it is not hard to believe that 
there is a revulsion in Germany against the excesses of Hitlerism. 
It is in the highest degree unfortunate if the Germans over there 
continue to be deluded with the false and malicious assertion that 
America, which does not like Hitler’s leadership, extends this dislike 


to the whole German people. 





The Relief Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOE STARNES 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1939 


Mr. STARNES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, a bill, now pend- 
ing in the Senate and apparently receiving serious considera- 
tion, has for its purpose the establishment of a permanent 
Bureau of Public Works which would include therein various 
existing agencies of the Government, While I have not had an 
opportunity to thoroughly study the provisions of the bill, I 
do not believe the proposed consolidation would be either 
economical or efficient. 

Apparently the measure has for its purpose a certain “re- 
form” in relief administration which we can all admit is 
badly needed. However, to tie up the relief problem with 
various other important activities of the Government is 
unwise, 

In the first place, I do not agree with the author of the bill, 
the distinguished Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes], 
that relief needs to be self-perpetuating. I have never sub- 
scribed to the theory that Government handling of relief is 
a permanent matter. I distinctly do not like the idea of a 
permanent W. P. A. 

The proposal would include in the new Cabinet department 
relief, public works, employment service, social-security aids, 
and so forth. The set-up would not result in lowering the 
cost of relief nor in reducing unemployment. The relief 
problem would not be solved by this legislation, and I see no 
reason, therefore, for considering it. 

Federal contributions to relief will undoubtedly be necessary 
as long as we have large numbers of unemployed Americans, 
but the extent of such contributions can never be gaged cor- 
rectly by any such formula set up in the Byrnes bill. The 
formula proposed in the bill authorizes the Government to 


apportion relief amounts among the States one-half in the | 


ratio which the number of unemployed persons in any one 
State bears to the total number of unemployed and one-half 
in the ratio which the population of each State bears to the 
total population of all the States. 
editorially comments on the formula as follows: 
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The flat population basis is unsound not only because it bears no 
direct relation to the relief needs of the individual States, but be- 
cause it proposes to pay as much per person to the States where the 
standard of living is very low as it does to States where the stand- 
ard of living is very high. Unless actual prevailing differences 
among the standards of living of the different States receive ade- 
quate recognition in the distribution of relief funds, then the 
States with higher standards of living must either receive grossly 
inadequate amounts or the States with the lower standards must 
get wastefully high amounts that would act to perpetuate relief and 
swell the rolls in those States. The unemployment basis would be 
better than the flat population basis on grounds of equity, but in 
practice “unemployment” is difficult to define, and we have not yet 
succeeded in devising any system to collect reliable figures that 
would be sufficiently up to date for this purpose. 

From an economical viewpoint there is no reason to believe 
that the cost of relief will be reduced by this bill, which pro- 
vides for Federal contributions of two-thirds of the cost of 
any project undertaken. Under the present public-works 
program functioning through the Public Works Administra- 
tion, communities are required to share the cost on a 55-45 
percent basis. That is, the sponsor must pay most of the cost. 
To change this ratio on public works and require the Govern- 
ment to pay two-thirds of the cost would be extremely extrav- 
agant and unnecessary. I venture to state that every con- 
scientious taxpaying citizen of the country would oppose this 
provision of the bill. 

Another objectionable feature of this unified set-up, as it 
relates to public works, concerns the matter of tempting 
communities to undertake needless projects. If a community 
is required to pay only one-third of the cost, unnecessary 
projects will undoubtedly be sponsored. Under the present 
P. W. A. system communities must bear the larger cost and 
only those facilities which are actually needed are erected. 

The provisions of this legislation are so drastic and unwise 
that it should have the united opposition of the House and 
Senate. The fact that so many varying proposals regarding 
the relief problem have been presented in this body is defi- 
nite evidence that the subject must be fully aired and that 
some revision of present relief methods is vitally necessary. 
However, a consolidation of wholly unrelated departments of 
Government is not the proper way to bring this about. 

It seems to me from conversations I have kad with numer- 
ous Members of the House on both sides of the aisle that 
what is desired is economy in Government relief expendi- 
tures. Consolidating home-relief and social-security prob- 
lems would bring about some measure of economy, and be- 
cause the subjects are related there would be little objection 
to such a move. However, I cannot see the wisdom of in- 
cluding the public-works-construction program with these 
purely social matters. The Public Works Administration is 
not in any sense a work-relief agency and should not be 
included in any merger of such agencies. 





John J. Boylan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOWARD W. SMITH 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1939 


RESOLUTION OF THOMAS JEFFERSON MEMORIAL COMMISSION 
AND STATEMENT BY JOSEPH P. TUMULTY 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
resolution passed yesterday by the Thomas Jefferson Memo- 
rial Commission in reference to the death of the late John J. 
Boylan, of New York, and also a brief statement by Joseph P. 
Tumulty: 


The Thomas Jefferson Memorial Commission desires to record 
its deep sense of loss at the passing of its chairman, the late 
John J. Boylan, of New York. The fine concept which brought 
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this Commission into being came from Mr. Boylan, a true lover of 
Thomas Jefferson and of the principles he espoused in life. 

John J. Boylan brought to the deliberations of this Commission 
not only the knowledge and ripe experience acquired in many years 
of public service, but also those qualities of integrity and sound 
judgment so necessary to the faithful discharge of his duties as a 
member of the Commission. 

While a member of this Commission he did what was character- 
istic of the man. He gave to its noble work the rare gift of life, 
love, and affection, and though ill and suffering, he carried on in 
splendid fashion the important work committed to his care, with 
fine poise and patience and with never a bcast upon his lips. 

The Commission orders that a copy of this resolution be trans- 
mitted to the widow and family of the late John J. Boylan with 
the expression of the very sincere sympathy of the members of the 
Commission. 


Mr. Tumu.ry. In presenting this resolution may I say a few 
words. 

This plain man, born in an unpretentious part of the city of New 
York, wearing upon his good face the smudge of honest poverty, 
dreamed a beautiful dream of a memorial in Washington to Thomas 
Jefferson. Quietly, unostentatiously, he went about his work, 
scorning vulgar display, happy in the thought that after he had 
departed, there would be left behind those who would not mock 
the thing that his vision built to an unmeasured monument. 

Somehow, there was about John Boylan a sort of loneliness, that 
kind of sadness that always makes its indelible imprint upon the 
face of a man, who, making a tryst with the future, dreams great 
dreams. 

It was a pleasure to work with him, to sit by his side as I was 
accustomed to do, while quietly, humbly he expressed his views 
regarding every phase of our Commission’s activities. Always he 
gained his fine objective by openness and honorable action, his fine 
nature making it impossible for him ever to use unworthy argu- 
ments to accomplish his humane objectives. 

When the Jefferson Memorial is completed, there will be one name, 
like that of Abou ben Adhem, which will lead the list and that 
name will be our altogether lovely friend, John Boylan. As we be- 
hold that name, the words of John Drinkwater will flash into our 
minds: 

“Shall a man understand, 

He shall know bitterness because his kind, 
Being perplexed of mind, 

Hold issues even that are nothing mated. 

And he shall give 

Counsel out of his wisdom that none shall hear, 
And steadfast in vain persuasion must he live, 
And unabated 

Shall his temptation be.” 


As a personality, he had about him the grandeur of the old- 
fashioned man, with a noble vision directed into the far reaches 
of the future. 

John Galsworthy must have had this type of man in mind when 
he drew a portrait of an old friend in the story A Portrait, an 
excerpt from which is as follows: 

“I know how big and sane and sweet he was. His breed is dying 
now; it has nearly gone. But as I remember him with that great, 
quiet forehead, with his tenderness and his glance which traveled 
to the heart of what it rested on, I despair of seeing his like again. 
For, with him there seems to me to have passed away a principle, 
a golden rule of life, nay, more—a spirit, the soul of balance. It 
has stolen away, as in the early morning the stars steal out of the 
sky. He knew its tranquil secret, and where he is there must it still 
be hovering.” 

To him, God was more than a nodding star atop a windy hill. 
Dear John Boylan, the tired heart, beloved friend in all seasons, 
turned home and thus the end of his brooding came. 


Veterans in the Seventy-sixth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALFRED L. BULWINKLE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1939 


LIST OF FORMER SERVICE MEN OF THE SPANISH-AMERICAN 
WAR, MEXICAN PUNITIVE EXPEDITION, AND THE WORLD 
WAR IN THE SEVENTY-SIXTH CONGRESS 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following list of 
former service men of the Spanish-American War, Mexican 
Punitive Expedition, and the World War in the Seventy-sixth 
Congress: 
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Senators: Alva B. Adams, Charles O. Andrews, W. Warren Bar- 
bour, Edward R. Burke, Bennett Champ Clark, Tom Connally, John 
A. Danaher, Allen J. Ellender, Ernest W. Gibson, Guy M. Gillette, 
Theodore F. Green, Chan Gurney, Carl Hayden, Lister Hill, Josh 
Lee, J. Hamilton Lewis, Scott W. Lucas, Ernest Lundeen, Francis T, 
Maloney, Sherman Minton, Matthew M. Neely, Claude Pepper, 
Richard B. Russell, Jr., Lewis B. Schwellenbach, Harry S. Truman, 
Millard E. Tydings. Total, 26. 

Representatives: John G. Alexander, Leo E. Allen, C. Arthur 
Anderson, Walter G. Andrews, Leslie C. Arends, Albert E. Austin, 
Thomas R. Ball, Graham A. Barden, James M. Barnes, Harry P. Beam, 
John W. Boehne, Jr., Chester C. Bolton, Michael J. Bradley, Ralph O., 
Brewster, Overton Brooks, Joseph R. Bryson, Alfred L. Bulwinkle, 
William D. Byron, Millard F, Caldwell, Prank Carlson, Wilburn 
Cartwright, Francis H. Case, Joseph E. Casey, Walter Chandler, 
Robert B. Chiperfield, Ralph E. Church, Charles R. Clason, Harry B. 
Coffee, William P. Cole, Jr., William M. Colmer, Lawrence J. Con- 
nery, Harold D. Cooley, Jere Cooper, Francis D. Culkin, Colgate W. 
Darden, Jr., Everett M. Dirksen, Carl T. Durham, Henry C. Dworshak, 
Thomas M. Eaton, Herman P. Eberharter, Andrew Edmiston, 
Charles H. Elston, Albert J. Engel, Charles I. Faddis, James H. Fay, 
Ivor D. Fenton, Hamilton Fish, Thomas A. Flaherty, J. Harold Flan- 
nery, Frank W. Fries, Fred C. Gartner, Joseph A. Gavagan, Bertrand 
W. Gearhart, Lee E. Geyer, George M. Grant, John K. Griffith, John 
W. Gwynne, Charles A. Halleck, Clarence E. Hancock, Forest A, 
Harness, J. Francis Harter, Charles Hawks, Jr., Arthur D. Healey, 
William E. Hess, Carl Hinshaw, Frank E. Hook, Clifford R. Hope, 
Frank O. Horton, John M. Houston, John F. Hunter, Ed. V. Izac, 
Pete Jarman, Ben F. Jensen, Jed Johnson, Marvin Jones, Robert W. 
Kean, Edward A. Kelly, Michael J. Kirwan, Wade H. Kitchens, 
John C. Kunkel, William P. Lambertson, Gerald W. Landis, Karl 
M. LeCompte, Lawrence Lewis, John W. McCormack, James P. Mc- 
Granery, Charles F. McLaughlin, Clarence J. McLeod, John L. McMil- 
lan, Melvin J. Maas, John A. Martin, Thomas E. Martin, Sam C. 
Massingale, Matthew J. Merritt, Earl C. Michener, William J. Miller, 
B. J. Monkiewicz, James W. Mott, Robert L. Mouton, Jack Nichols, 
W. F. Norrell, Joseph J. O’Brien, James C. Oliver, Emmet O’Neal, 
Claude V. Parsons, Wright Patman, Luther Patrick, Hugh Peterson, 
J. Hardin Peterson, W. R. Poage, James G. Polk, D. Lane Powers, 
John E. Rankin, B. Carroll Reece, Chauncey W. Reed, Edward H. 
Rees, James P. Richards, Charles F. Risk, A. Willis Robertson, Robert 
L. Rodgers, Lansdale G. Sasscer, Dave E. Satterfield, Jr., John C. 
Schafer, Pius L. Schwert, James G. Scrugham, James Seccombe, 
James A. Shanley, Dewey Short, Richard M. Simpson, Martin F. 
Smith, T. V. Smith, Andrew L. Somers, John J. Sparkman, Raymond 
S. Springer, Joe Starnes, Foster Stearns, William H. Sutphin, H. O. 
Talle, Rudolph G. Tenerowicz, David D. Terry, Albert Thomas, J. 
Parnell Thomas, James E. Van Zandt, Beverly M. Vincent, John M. 
Vorys, James W. Wadsworth, Mon C. Wallgren, Francis E. Walter, 
Dudley A. White, Richard B. Wigglesworth, Thomas D. Winter, Jesse 
P. Wolcott, Roy O. Woodruff, Oscar Youngdahl, Orville Zimmerman, 
Samuel W. King (Delegate, Hawaii). Total, 155. 


National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RENE L. DEROUEN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT L. MOUTON, OF LOUISIANA, 
MARCH 2, 1939 


Mr. DEROUEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following radio address 
of my colleague from Louisiana, Hon. Ropert L. Mouton: 


As I observe the trend of world events and reflect upon the 
tremendous drama that is being enacted, a drama in which the 
forces of evil and oppression have built themselves into a most 
formidable and horrible threat against all of the institutions we 
have been taught to revere; as I watch this drama unfold, and 
consider my own country, I cannot help but feel thankful that we 
have the world’s greatest democracy and that I am fortunate 
enough to live here. The world issue today revolves about two 
conflicting idealogies of government—democratic and totalitarian. 
One is committed to the responsibility of equalizing and preserv- 
ing human rights, of guaranteeing to man the privilege accorded 
him by the Creator; the other would turn the clock back to the 
Dark Ages and regiment men to masses of hopeless, helpless, 
futureless, mechanical automatons. It countenances and advo- 
cates the hateful doctrine of might over right, of oppression over 
humanitarianism, of ruthlessness and barbarity over decency and 
civilization. It throttles individualism, freedom of worship, of 
speech, of assembly, and all other divine rights and privileges that 
our forefathers fought and died for. In short, one stands for 
freedom, the other for slavery. 
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Let’s be realists about this great problem that besets the world 
we live in today. Let’s look at facts as they are and recognize the 
situation for what it is—a most serious menace to all of the things 
we hold most dear. And let’s not bring ourselves to the silly con- 
clusion that the shameful “peace of Munich” ended the designs of 
‘the totalitarian states. There was a time, you may remember, 
when re) of totalitarian designs were regarded as “fantastic” 
were dubbed “scare-mongers,” and when reasonable people simply 
could not bring themselves to believe that great nations, in an age 
of enlightenment, could take the dark road to conquest, ruthless- 
ness, and oppression. But the answer to all of that is Manchuria, 
Ethiopia, Austria, and Czechoslovakia. And the important ques- 
tion now is, “Where will the blow next fall?” “What people are 
being measured for the yoke of oppression?” 

Let’s not labor under any false illusions about the issue; it’s 
democracy and totalitarianism. The totalitarian states are on the 
march. Their aim is world domination, and only three powerful 
nations bar the way—Great Britain, France, and our own United 
States. France and England are the last formidable barriers in 
Europe. Theirs is the task of keeping alight the flame of freedom 
in the Old World. And in their ultimate fate lies the answer to 
our future. 

Westward of Europe lies South America, a vast continent, rich 
in fruitful lands, admirable for colonization, ideal for export out- 
lets, a treasure house of natural wealth and an overpowering temp- 
tation for the “have not” nations. And need I make mention of 
the fact that resourceful representatives of these nations are 
already there, preparing the way, building for the future? All of 
you good people read the papers, the magazines, and listen to radio 
addresses. You know of the desperate and ruthless effort afoot to 
wrest profitable South American markets from our American ex- 
ports; of the flood of propaganda aimed to discredit democratic 
institutions and to undermine the influence of the United States; 
and of the legion of agents disseminating the hideous gospel of 
totalitarianism throughout all of Latin America. And doubtless you 
know of the revolts in Brazil and in Chile, subsidized by totalitarian 
money, supported by totalitarian munitions, and fanned to flame by 
totalitarian emissaries. 

Under these circumstances is it “fantastic” to speculate upon 
what will happen with France and England out of the way? Is 
it “scare-mongering” to envision or predict more aggressive oper- 
ations against Latin America? Operations involving open and 
active participation in the political affairs of our neghbors to the 
south? And in such event, would not the Monroe Doctrine be 
definitely involved? Would it not bring us all, here in the United 
States, squarely into the picture? 

Off the coast of French Indochina lies the island of Hainan. 
This strategic spot is about 200 miles from Hong Kong and about 
150 miles from Singapore. Early in the past month the Japanese 
walked in and occupied it. Thus with this outpost and the naval 
bases in the mandated islands to the east the Philippines are sur- 
rounded and are cOmparatively easy prey to Japanese conquest. 
Now, whichever way you chcose to look at it, the resultant situa- 
tion is far too serious to be a matter of indifference to the United 
States. Let’s forget all about the Philippines and about anything 
that even savors of sending trocps or ships to Asiatic battlefields. 
That is not the crux of the situation. But if the totalitarian pow- 
ers in Europe establish themselves in Spain and Africa they will be 
masters of the Atlantic; and the Japs, with a figurative pistol at 
the head of the British base at Singapore, will come very close to 
being masters of the Pacific. And in such event the United States, 
with only one navy to defend two oceans, will find itself isolated 
in a way that will not be pleasing even to the isolationists. The 
United States cannot be indifferent to a situation which promises 
perhaps within the next few months to establish in both oceans at 
once and at strategic points controlling both oceans an alliance 
of war mad, conquest bent, highly armed powers. The situation 
is not concerned with our intervening in Europe or Asia. It is a 
question of preserving our security in the two oceans amidst which 
the American continents are placed. 

The President and his military advisers undoubtedly recognize 
the seriousness and proportions of the world situation and of our 
position in that situation. And the President has been attempting 
to make provisions for the future in the form of a national-defense 
program adequate to protect our shores from invasion, ample to 
bring respect for the Monroe Doctrine, and sufficient to enable our 
Government to speak with those who do the “demanding” for the 
totalitarians with conviction. And, my friends, there must be no 
tampering with this programy. It is vital to the future welfare of 
all of us. It is designed to prevent the necessity for an “American 
Munich,” designed to keep “government of the people, for the 
people, and by the people” forever secure in the Western Hemi- 
Sphere. There must be no subjecting of it to the uncertain mold 
of political design or expediency. It means too much to the 
Nation and to the world. Most of my colleagues in the House, I 
am happy to say, recognize its vital need and are supporting it 
wholeheartedly; many have cast aside party lines to give it sup- 
port. But the situation is one that warrants unanimous support. 
When an issue arises that places our institutions, our sacred ideal- 
ogy of government in the balance, and a policy or program of de- 
fense is formulated there should be no dissenters. The present 
situation demands action, immediate and speedy action. 

All of us who participated in the World War know the horrors 
of armed conflict and, I am sure, are anxjous to do everything 
Wwe can to make war impossible. But at the same time we are con- 
Cerned with proper preparedness against war, preparedness against 
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even the possibility of invasion, or, as is now the strategy of totali- 
tarian powers, of intimidation. A thug will not attack a person 
known to be armed, known to be able to take care of himself, 
and neither will an international bandit attack the nation that 
is its equal in armament. That is the basis of the present need 
for preparedness. AS an ex-service man, as a member of the 
Marine Corps Reserve, and as a Congressman I am back of it 100 
percent. And it is my hope that all Americans will back it to the 
limit. It’s better to spend now, than pay tribute later; better 
to have a gun in your hand, than one at your head; and better 
to be able to tell those committed to the policy of living by the 
sword that we too have a sword, the sword of righteousness, dedi- 
cated to eternal peace, but sharpened, nevertheless, for war, if 
such unhappy contingency befall us. Totalitarian powers should 
be made to understand in terms that leave no room for doubt 
that the Monroe Doctrine has the same fcrce, the same signifi- 
cance today as at the time of its conception; and if it takes battle- 
ships, planes, guns, and munitions to drive that meaning home; 
if by that means alone our integrity will be respected; if that’s 
what it takes to keep the loathsome idealogy of totalitarianism 
trom the Western Hemisphere let’s all see to it that such weapons 
are available. Let’s see to it that our Nation and ourselves are 
placed in the position where we can say with conviction to de- 
mands for territory in the Western Hemisphere—“Come and get it!” 

Remember, my good friends, our ideology of government repre- 
sents seven centuries of struggle, seven centuries of blood, of sacri- 
fice and martyrdom, to establish the right to own our own prop- 
erty, to speak our own mind, to assemble together peaceably, to 
worship as our conscience dictates, to elect our own Officers of Gov- 
ernment, and to exercise the other rights sanctified by the Bill of 
Rights of our Constitution. And the right to enjoy these privileges 
is threatened by beggars on horseback, who ride about the world 
maddened by the lust for conquest, little men with gaudy uniforms 
and rattling sabers, but dangerous men, because the game they play 
is death, and because they stop at nothing to attain their goal. 
Humanitarianism, decency, fair play, and all of the accepted rules 
of the game mean nothing to them. Our form of government is 
anathema to them, because they know it is a formidable obstacle 
to the realization of their ambitions. And they are determined to 
destroy it. The responsibility is squarely with us. Our action with 
respect to national defense within the next few months will either 
deter them or spur them on to further conquest. And the charac- 
ter and size of our defenses will be the deciding factor. They must, 
therefore, be second to none. Our naval forces must be powerful; 
our planes formidable in number and effectiveness; our antiaircraft 
equipment, now woefully deficient, brought to defensive require- 
ments; our coast defenses strengthened materially; and our man- 
power augmented to what is necessary. Let’s all see to it that all 
of this is done, and done expeditiously. Let’s look at the world 
situation realistically and have due regard for our own position in 
that situation. And let’s not, above all, be indifferent to or regard 
lightly a menace that is Europe’s and Asia’s now and may be ours 
tomorrow. It is our desire that the people of the world live in 
peace, and that particularly the people of the Western Hemisphere 
be free from strife and discord; but if it takes arms and munitions 
to insure peace and happiness in this hemisphere, and if the to- 
talitarian powers want it that way, let’s be sure that we are ade- 
quately prepared to accommodate them. The American people want 
peace, but never peace at any price, never peace with dishonor, or 
peace that destroys the freedom that is the sacred heritage of our 
ancestors. 


The Social Security Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1939 


EDITORIAL BY THOMAS D. WATSON 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following editorial 
written by Mr. Thomas D. Watson, editor of the Glendale 
Star, of Glendale, Calif.: 

[From the Glendale (Calif.) Star] 
Our Ciry—CoMMENT AND DISCUSSION 
(By Thomas D. Watson) 

VICIOUS CIRCLE EXISTS UNDER PRESENT PLAN 


Some few issues ago, we commented in this column on the fact 
that something would have to be done before long to stop the 
ever-increasing tax load. In response to this article one of our 
readers called to tell us of his experience with the Federal social- 
security tax. It seems that on account of poor collections, which 
are fairly general with most of us at present, this party was unable 
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to pay the employers’ share of the tax. He remitted the money 
he had deducted from his employees and wrote the Government 
on January 1 that he would have to withhold his share of the 
tax until he had been able to make some collections. Early this 
week, he received a notice to the effect that if he did not pay 
the bill within the next few days the Government would attach 
his stock in trade and sell what was necessary to pay the bill. 

In other words, the Government would extend no credit to a 
businessman and would close him up unless he paid immediately. 
Is it any wonder that we have an unemployment situation in 
this country when the.Governments, both State and Federal, tax 
a business house out of existence? We were discussing this sit- 
uation the other day with one of the leading printers of Los 
Angeles. He mentioned that his share of the social-security tax 
amounted to $600 per month. That the tax was breaking his 
back, for, because of the highly competitive nature of his business 
he was unable to increase his prices and retain his customers. 
These two instances are just examples of what the business con- 
cerns are going through with these days, and unless something 
is done to change present procedure the unemployment situation 
will become worse. 

If our people would give careful thought to this matter, they 
would soon reach the conclusion that the American businessmen 
were the only ones able to take care of the critical unemployment 
condition. As the matter now stands, our Government is doing 
everything possible to cripple the very agency that can cure the evil. 
Governmental employment should be only a makeshift proposi- 
tion; it is undesirable from both the workers’ and the private em- 
ployers’ angie. We are carrying on a most vicious circle at present; 
we are making business conditions so that expansion is impossible, 
although exparsion is necessary if business or industry is to take 
on additional employees. By keeping a business unprofitable it 
cannot pay a heavy tax assessment. 

When business gets in such a condition that it cannot pay the 
tax levy, it can only mean that the Government cannot support 
@ pay roll, and that is the end of the circle. The future welfare of 
this country demands that something must be done if we are to 
continue under the same policies which have brought this country 
to its present standing among the nations of the world. We must 
recognize the fact that we either have to get Government out of 
business or private business will be a thing of the past, and condi- 
tions here will parallel those now existing in some of the foreign 
totalitarian countries. We are now playing with fire, and we are 
more than liable to become badly burned unless we discontinue 
the present mode of procedure. 









War Department Appropriation Bill—H. R. 4630 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WADE H. KITCHENS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1939 


Mr. KITCHENS. Mr. Speaker, this bill carries large aprro- 
priations to enlarge, improve, and sustain the American Army. 
It carries an appropriation for munitions, rifles, machine 
guns, aircraft, salaries, subsistence allowances, as well as to 
carry on activities of research to design and improve imple- 
ments of warfere. 

The United Press February 26 carried a dispatch from 
Tokyo, Japan, giving us information that the Japanese Gov- 
ernment today is employing the skilled and engineering ex- 
perience of Americans to develop on a large scale the aviation 
industry of Japan. We are no longer shipping planes to 
Japan, and have not shipped any for several months. In the 
meantime a large corps of American aircraft designers and 
engineers have been employed and are now in Japan. These 
American engineers are working under the Japanese Army, 
and their efforts and ability are to be utilized to maintain, 
assemble, and construct American engines and aircraft to be 
used as transports, bombers, and fighters in the prosecution 
ol war. 

We are informed that the manager of industrial engineer- 
ing for the Lockheed Air Corporation, of Burbank, Calif., also 
an engine expert from the Wright Aviation Corporation, and 
an engineer from the Douglas Aircraft Co. represent the type 
of American technicians now working for Japan. It appears 
that the Lockheed engineer is engaged in the building of a 
factory for the manufacture and mass production of his com- 
pany’s best model, said to be one of the fastest transport 
planes in the world, and capable of flying more than 275 
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miles per hour. It further appears that Japan has not only 
bought the design rights of this model, which was used by 
Howard Hughes in making his record-breaking flight around 
the world, but has purchased 25 completed ships from this 
factory. It appears again that Japan has bought the design 
for the Douglas DC model, another air transport easily con- 
verted into a bombing plane, 

Mr. Speaker, these American experts, designers, and engi- 
neers are not permitted close contact with any airplane fac- 
tory of Japan. Any Japanese improvement in design or con- 
struction is kept secret, and our experts are used as auxiliaries 
to develop and improve Japan’s aircraft. These Americans 
are paid princely salaries, live in luxury at the finest hotels, 
and are treated almost as royal princes. There seems to me 
to be something inconsistent and vitally wrong in this. 
There is something fundamentally wrong with our way of do- 
ing business in America. We are depriving our own people 
of employment and at the same time offsetting our defense 
preparation in favor of foreigners. 

We raise a tariff wall so high that our industries move their 
plants and experts to England, Scotland, Ireland, France, 
Japan, Russia, Sweden, and the Far East. We drive them 
from our shores because of high tariffs, and then wonder why 
we have so many laborers without employment. Who is re- 
sponsible for this condition? 

We prize ourselves upon our initiative, ingenuousness and 
inventiveness; yet, we permit and force those valuable assets 
to go to foreign lands and be used for the benefit of other 
peoples and other nations to our great loss. Many oppose 
the sale of airplanes to foreign nations; yet, sit supinely by 
while our best designers and engineers, for one reason or 
another, are drawn from our shores to other nations to en- 
gage in antagonistic work to our defense. At the same time 
We concern ourselves in a great effort to prepare for defense 
against the acts of cur own people. In my feeble way of 
thinking I can find no justification for permitting this to be 
done if at all avoidable. 

Now, we are greatly concerned in preparing ourselves for 
possible war, while at the same time we are sending our fin- 
est munition and aircraft experts to foreign shores to build 
factories, design and engineer the building of the very im- 
plements of war with which we are now trying to provide 
ourselves. I am very much concerned as I think of these 
inconsistencies. I feel that some provision should be found 
or made to keep these expert designers, technicians, engi- 
neers, and factory builders in the United States. I had 
rather the American people would employ their services at 
almost any price for the benefit of Americans than to see 
them utilized by other nations, admittedly aggressor and 
warlike nations, engaged in the business of war. I would 
prefer we furnish the craft than the brains. 

I am wondering whether or not it is sufficient for Ameri- 
cans to go along in the same old rut in the same old way in 
preparation for defense. I sometimes wonder whether or not 
we have yet learned that a string of battleships reaching 
around America, and our coast lined with armaments of 
every description, really are sufficient to protect a nation. It 
is my considered opinion that war-minded nations with im- 
mense ships and implements of war are doomed to failure 
because they become top-heavy and inevitably must collapse 
of their own weight. A day or two ago there were those, in 
my opinion, who gave no thought to the considered comfort, 
happiness, and opportunities of millions of good American 
patriotic citizens. I refer to the great development in the 
Tennessee Valley. Yet, it is my opinion that unless we de- 
velop from within, build within, we will be unable to sustain 
permanently any great war establishment and the great nec- 
essary expense of billions of dollars. Other nations today, 
surrounding themselves with mighty implements of destruc- 
tion, without care or considered thought as to internal im- 
provements, betterment of welfare, and culture of their 
people, are bound to collapse. History teaches us they will 
collapse. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe in national defense, but I do not be- 
lieve that such defense consists solely in the building up of 
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a great Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, or surrounding our 
country with great battleships and other implements of de- 
struction. In this day and time if we do not prepare our 
people, educate them, cure the defects, deformities, and dis- 
eases existing amongst us, we will not be able to design, manu- 
facture, or use the Frankenstein implements of destruction 
necessary today. It takes a strong, able-bodied, and edu- 
cated man to maneuver a submarine under the water and 
loosen torpedoes at opposing machines of war. It takes a 
strong, steady, cool-headed, and educated man to control our 
great ships and manipulate the guns thereon discharging 
from 2,000- to 3,000-pound projectiles at an enemy, and the 
same may be said for those men who rise in the air and use 
aircraft for defense. 

While we are authorizing and appropriating billions of dol- 
lars for such agencies and implements of war, I trust we will 
not neglect the greatest essential for success in war. I refer 
to the necessary preparation for internal employment of the 
people, their culture, comfort, and better welfare. My peo- 
ple desire nothing be left undone, and no risk be taken in 
our preparation for the defense of America. I have had some 
experience in war, but I must defer necessarily in great part 
to the experience, wisdom, and recommendations of those 
specially selected by the American people to devise and plan 
the agencies and implements of war necessary for defense. 
Still we must not neglect the war now on our hands against 
poverty, disease, and the deplorable condition of many of 
those who furnish the bones, flesh, and sinews of war. 





Conditions Affecting California Lime Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1939 


LETTER FROM FRANK C. BALFOUR 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 


'my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following letter re- 


ceived by me from Mr. Frank C. Balfour, of Los Angeles, 
Calif.: 
Hon. Cart HInsHaw, 


Congressman, State of California, Eleventh District, 
Washington, D.C. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., February 27, 1939. 


Hon, LELAND Forp, 
Congressman, State of California, Sixteenth District, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Frrenp: I am taking the liberty of writing to submit to you 
a serious problem which confronts the lime growers of southern 
California; and while we may be only a small group representing a 
small part of the whole citrus acreage, nevertheless our problem is 
equally as important to us as the orange and lemon situation is 
to the producers of these products (incidentally it is my misfor- 
tune to also own two orange groves and a lemon grove as well as 
my lime grove). 

Those of us who have been producing limes on southern Cali- 
fornia acreage, and to some extent successfully competing with 
imported limes from MexicO—the country where a United States 
citizen owning property is treated about the same as a Hebrew 
is treated in Germany insofar as property rights are concerned— 
have awakened to the sad realization that, in company with Florida 
lime growers, we are facing a serious overproduction problem 
which is greatly aggravated by the fact there is lack of proper 
protective tariff to protect us against Mexico and West Indies 
imports; especially in view of the fact that limes practically grow 
wild in these two foreign countries, are grown on land having an 
acreage value of about one-fiftieth the value cf the land on which 
we attempt to produce limes, and at operating costs, primarily 
— of the great difference in salaries, far below our production 
costs. 

A survey of the lime situation is submitted for your considera- 
tion as follows: 


NUMBER OF ACRES PLANTED TO LIMES IN FLORIDA 


So far as we know there are no acreage figures available for 
Florida. However, statistics furnished by the University of Florida 
show that from 1929 (the year data was first available) through 


1937, a total of, roughly, 342,009 lime trees had been planted in 
Florida. Of these about 216,000 are Persian or seedless type, 6,500 
Mexican type, and the balance are made up of several little-known 
varieties of limes. Using the generally accepted figure of 100 trees 
per acre would indicate a total acreage planted to limes in Florida 
of 3,420. Possibly some planting took place in 1938, which would 
boost this figure accordingly; but we have no record of such 
planting. 
NUMBER OF ACRES PLANTED TO LIMES IN CALIFORNIA 

Acccrding to the California Cocperative Crop Reporting Service 
there were 524 acres planted to limes in California as of 1937, 
practically all planted to the Bearss or seedless-type lime. In this 
case also the 1938 planting, if any, is not known. 

NUMBER OF ACRES, IF ANY, PLANTED TO LIMES IN OTHER STATES 

We have no record of lime plantings of any consequence in any 
cther State in the Union. It is reported that the State of Texas 
has recently gone into the production of limes on a commercial 
basis, but no data is available at this time for that State. There 
may also be a few scattered plantings in the State of Arizona. 


APPROXIMATE TOTAL POUNDAGE LIMES RAISED IN UNITED STATES IN 1938 


The California production of limes for 1938 was approximately 
835,000 pounds, according to records which can be taken as repre- 
senting nearly all of the California lime production. 

There is no way of knowing definitely what the Florida lime 
production was for 1938. According to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the indicated production of limes for Florida 
for 1938 was 95,000 boxes. There seems to be some confusion as to 
the weight of these boxes, one source claiming that the standard 
lime box will weigh slightly over 90 pounds, while another source 
states that 80 pounds is the correct weight. The Florida limes han- 
dled by our organization—the Calavo—are generally shipped in 
bushel boxes weighing 50 pounds net, standard crates weighing 80 
pounds, and quarter boxes weighing 20 pounds. Assuming the 80- 
pound box is meant in this case, the 95,000 boxes would extend to 
7,600,000 pounds as the total Florida lime production for 1938, 
which, coupled with the California production of around 835,000 
pounds, gives a total domestic lime production for the past year of 
some 8,435,0C0 pounds. Since many of the lime trees, both in 
Florida and California, have not yet come into full bearing, the 
outlook for the future is a substantial increase in this figure, at 
least for several years to come. 

APPROXIMATE TOTAL POUNDAGE OF LIMES IMPORTED FROM MEXICO, 1938 


Mexican lime imports into the United States for the year 1938 
(through November only, the December figure not being available 
at this time) totaled 3,709,000 pounds, according to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. This was a sharp decrease from past years and was 
attributable almost entirely to the tremendous increase in domestic 
production. 

This situation will probably change entirely in the coming season, 
due to the fact that in the past practically all importation of Mexi- 
can limes has been handled by Calavo Sub-Tropical Fruit Co. in 
California, who also handle all of the limes produced by California 
growers, and it has always been the policy of this company, naturally, 
to favor domestic preduction. However, at this time we find that 
numerous new importers of Mexican limes are springing up, par- 
ticularly at Nogales, Ariz., which, of course, means that the domestic 
lime growers will probably be in a worse plight than ever with the 
start of the 1939 lime season. 

BENEFIT TO CALIFORNIA LIME GROWERS IF MEXICAN LIMES WERE TOTALLY 
EXCLUDED FROM UNITED STATES MARKETS 


An unreasonable tariff on lime imports from Mexico, which would 
totally exclude Mexican limes from the United States markets the 
year round, would probably not be satisfactory or beneficial to the 
California lime growers or the Florida lime growers, because limes 
are produced here primarily during the winter months. However, 
if a check-up indicates that Florida could take care of the demand 
in this country from March 1 to September 1, then, of course, the 
Mexican limes could be totally excluded. 

Mexican limes are imported in greatest volume during the early 
spring and summer, when practically no California limes are avail- 
able. However, the greatest difficulty insofar as we in California 
are concerned, is the overlapping mentioned during the latter part 
of August, September, and the early part of October, during which 
time a very stiff tariff on Mexican limes is our only salvation. 

The year-round continuity of limes is important to the California 
and Florida growers, as well as other market outlets, and it is per- 
haps true that if the Mexican limes were completely excluded 
certain markets would be devoid of limes for a portion of the year, 
as stated above, unless the Florida production could take care of 
the market. I frankly admit that if the market could not be sup- 
plied with limes from any source for certain periods of the year, it 
would work to the disadvantage of those of us who are producing 
limes in Califcrnia. On the other hand, it is my opinion that even 
during the gap periods the tariff should be sufficiently stiff to force 
the price of Mexican limes, during the time they are on the market, 
up to a basis of direct competition with the California and Florida 
limes when they are available. 

I seriously object to the general practice of lowering tariffs with- 
out due regard to the persons in interest, and in my opinion our 
efforts should be bent toward eliminating this practice by return- 
ing the power to raise or lower tariffs to Congress rather than have 
it vested in the Chief Executive as at present, with the result that 
protective tariffs bounce around like a rubber ball, meaning that 
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the poor devil who has to pay toward the cost and upkeep of the 
Government and secure the portion that he pays by operating an 
agricultural enterprise is forced to see his investment and his 
income follow the bounces. 

You can be of great service to the lime growers of both California 
and Florida if, in cooperation with the gentlemen from Florida 
who occupy seats in the House, you can secure for us a protective 
tariff which will permit us to remain in business; for if conditions 
continue as they have existed during the last two lime seasons, I 
can tell you definitely that the California lime grower is practically 
through, and his investment of approximately $2,000 per acre is a 
total loss. 

Assuring you of my sincere appreciation of the careful considera- 
tion I know you will give this matter, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 





Franx C. BALFour. 


The Townsend Plan—One Disastrous Result 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1939 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, for the information of the 
people, I desire to call attention to a portion of Dr. Town- 
send’s testimony before the Ways and Means Committee, 
indicating clearly that a part of his scheme is to put the 
local retail merchant out of business, This testimony appears 
on page 623 of the hearings held by the Ways and Means 
Committee, on the social-security question, and is as follows: 


Mr. McCormack. All right. I am trying to get your state of 
mind. When you drive out the middleman and bring the pro- 
ducer and consumer closer together, the middleman is closed 
out, isn’t he? 

Dr. TOWNSEND. Sometimes; yes. 

Mr. McCormack. And the middleman, on the average, is the 
small and independent businessman. That is true, isn’t it? 

Dr. TOWNSEND. That is right. 

Mr. McCormack. And you can’t do that without creating another 
social problem, because that affects millions of people now em- 
ployed by the middleman. 

Dr. TOowNSEND. Let us create all the jobs we possibly can. 

Mr. McCormack. In other words, as a result of this bill the 
middleman will be closed out. 

Dr. TOWNSEND. I shouldn’t think so. 

Mr. McCormack. Either that or he will be compelled to go into a 
cooperative in order to protect himself against the advantage 
which the corporations will have. 

Dr. TOWNSEND. That is going to happen to him anyway under 
the present competition. 

Mr. McCormack. In other words, he faces extinction? 

Dr. TOWNSEND. Yes. 

Mr. McCormack. Don’t you think w@ should try and do some- 
thing to preserve this man? 

Dr. TOWNSEND. No; I don’t. I think he is a useless appendage in 
the profit scheme. I mean he is not showing competency. That is 
what makes the cost of living high. 

Mr. McCormack. That is all. 


It is clear from the above that the small retail merchant 
in Dr. Townsend’s opinion should not and could not survive 
under his transactions tax. 


Constitutional Money and Government Monetary 
Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. KNUTE HILL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1939 


RADIO DISCUSSION BY REPRESENTATIVE VOORHIS OF CALI- 
FORNIA AND FORMER MEMBER OF CONGRESS CHARLES G. 
BINDERUP 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Record I wish to include what I understand is the first 
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one of a series known as Congressional Breakfast Talks, under 
the personal direction and supervision of former Congressman 
Charles G. Binderup. The announcer stated it well when he 
said: 


This morning we introduce a new feature which we believe wit 
ae become one of the most popular early morning features on 

e air. 

Under the personal direction and supervision of Mr. Charles G. 
Binderup, former United States Congressman from Nebraska. we 
present the initial broadcast in a series of Tuesday morning pro- 
grams to be known as Congressional Breakfast Talks. 

Mr. BINDERUP. We bid you good morning, everybody, bringing to 
you greetings from the Constitutional Money League of America, 
with special greetings to the President of the United States and to 
all the Members of Senate and House of Representatives. Greet- 
ings to everyone on this our first morning breakfast discussions. 

Definitely realizing the great potential possibilities of our na- 
tional organization, the Constitutional Money League of America, 
and the privilege of these broadcasts, it is with a feeling of pro- 
found gratitude to this station when we thank them for their 
kindness in extending to us their facilities for broadcasting. We 
have taken the liberty of sending letters and telegrams to the 
White House, the Cabinet members, and every Senator and Con- 
gressman informing them as to the time and station on which 
these broadcasts are being made. In the future we plan to follow 
this procedure as a gentle reminder as to the time of broadcast of 
each program on this series. 

We have all, I am sure, long since grown tired and weary of 
hearing criticism of our present economic system without such 
criticism being associated with a constructive plan or remedy to 
overcome this deplorable economic condition that is threatening 
the very existence of our great democratic institutions. Therefore 
in these morning breakfast discussions that will be carried on by 
the Nation’s greatest statesmen, regardless of political parties, we 
will avoid, as far as possible, criticism and will strive to show the 
way to economic recovery in a constructive manner. 

And now I should like to introduce to you at this time Con- 
gressman JERRY VooRHIs, who is recognized throughout the land 
as a great apostle in the righteous fight for the people and the 
fight for honest money. Mr. Vooruis, tell us about your plan for 
solving the unemployment situation and bringing speedy recovery by 
Government monetary control. 

Mr. Vooruis. First, Mr. Binderup, I should like to make it plain 
that what we are trying to do is to work toward that greater ideal 
of a truly free America in command of our own economic destiny, 
which was expressed in the utterances of Thomas Jefferson, in the 
fight of Andrew Jackson against Nicholas Biddle and the so-called 
United States Bank, in the issuance of lawful money by Abraham 
Lincoln, in the movement lead by William Jennings Bryan, and in 
the high ideals held by such men as Woodrow Wilson, Robert L. 
Owen, and many others for the Federal Reserve Banking System, 
but which, unfortunately, have never yet been realized. I believe 
I have followed that tradition in my bill which I plan to introduce 
in the near future, and I am trying to carry on the splendid work 
which you started in the Seventy-fifth Congress with your bill, 
H. R. 9800, upon which my bill is based in its essential features. 

Mr. BINDERUP. That’s a wonderful compliment, Jerry. Thank 
you. But, Congressman, when you paid tribute to great money 
students and statesmen that have left their footprints on the bat- 
tlefield in the great unequal fight for constitutional money, I am 
sure you just forgot to mention two great Republicans in the ranks— 
President Garfield and James G. Blaine. These were indeed worthy 
warriors in our ranks. But tell me, Congressman Vooruis, what do 
you think is the most important principle in your bill you propose 
to introduce? 

Mr. Vooruis. Mr. Binderup, that would be difficult for me to say 
as I believe there are five cardinal principles contained in our bill, 
and if you took any one of these five out, the bill would be hardly 
worth while. The first one I shall mention, however, is the restora- 
tion to the Congress of its constitutional right to coin the Nation’s 
money and regulate the value thereof. 

Mr. BrnpERuP. Yes, Congressman Vooruis; that is fundamentally 
true in any sound monetary bill. That’s why we call our national 
organization the Constitutional Money League of America. 

Mr. Vooruis. Probably the most direct and logical way to estab- 
lish this first principle is by making the Federal Reserve Board 
definitely and positively the monetary agent of Congress, and giving 
the Board a mandate consisting of instructions from Congress as to 
when and how they shall issue the Nation’s money and control the 
volume of demand bank deposits, which are approximately 97 per- 
cent of our money today. This is done in the bill. 

The second principle is the establishment of a 100-percent reserve 
back of all demand deposits. This is definitely necessary, because 
until it is done we will continue to have an uncontrollable banking 
and monetary system, wherein our money, in the form of demand 
bank deposits, appears and disappears in billion-dollar chunks, de- 
pending on whether or not the people are willing to borrow and the 
banks are willing to lend. 

Mr. BINpDERUP. Right you are. Yes, truly, truth is stranger than 
fiction. We are basing our money on the people’s debts. If we 
pay our debts, our money disappears, and we will all go broke. 
And if we don’t pay our debts, the sheriff takes all we have and 
we will also go broke; so, in principle, it merely means that we 
are damned if we do and damned if we don’t. Isn’t that so? 

Mr. Voornts. Yes, Mr. Binderup; you are absolutely right. If 
Uncle Sam and all the rest of us paid our debts, there would then 
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not be one dollar in circulation except our old reliable Abraham Lin- 
coln money and our silver. The bulk of our money consists of 
bank deposits created by the banks for the explicit purpose of 
making loans. By the same token the payment of those loans 
wipes out the deposits and, in effect, destroys that much of our 
money. Under our present monetary system, the people are defi- 
nitely between two fires, a money famine on the one hand and 
increasing debt on the other. 

Mr. BINDERUP. I agree with you entirely, Mr. Voorntis, but I 
realize we will have to cover this point in detail later in following 
discussions. Our present monetary system reminds me of driving 
an automobile with a loose steering wheel. First, it runs us into 
the inflation ditch and then into the deflation ditch. Our mone- 
tary system, like an automobile, should always be under perfect 
control. 

Mr. Voornts. Yes; absolutely. 

The third great principle is to bring the 12 Federal Reserve 
banks directly under governmental control and make of them 
Government institutions as they were originally supposed to be. 
This can be accomplished simply by the Government purchasing 
the capital stock from the member banks. If this were done, 
$11,000,000,000 of gold would become, for the first time, clearly the 
property of the United States, and many things which are inher- 
ently confusing in our present system of private creation of money 
would be avoided. 

Mr. BINDERUP. But, Congressman VooruHIs, suppose we did get all 
the gold. What would we do with it? We certainly do not need 
it for money, when a piece of paper with Uncle Sam’s stamp on it 
is better than gold, more convenient and always at par. We use 
Uncle Sam’s paper—that is, bonds—to buy gold and then pay inter- 
est on the bonds, put the gold in a hole, and then kid ourselves 
into believing that the gold in the hole is necessary to back up 
Uncle Sam’s paper, that was good enough in the first place to buy 
the gold. 

Mr. Voornuis. That's right. The only real value in the gold is a 
purely psychological one. To some people it represents a base for 
issuing money or extending credit. I agree with you that it is 
unnecessary but I should rather have the Government’s title to it 
a clear one in any case. 

Mr. BINDERUP. Of course you are right in that. What is the 
fourth principle, Mr. VoorHts? 

Mr. Voornis. The fourth principle is that of restoring the buy- 
ing power of the dollar to its 1926 level, and giving the Nation a 
dollar whose purchasing power and debt-paying power will re- 
main dependable and constant through the vears. 

Mr. BINDERUP. Well, then, Congressman, it looks to me like that’s 
the first step toward recovery and toward achieving a dollar with 
permanent debt-paying and purchasing power. And, Jerry, that 
means taking the rubber out of the dellar. Suppose we had some 
power changing the length of our yard, making it 3 feet one day 
and 9 feet the next. We would hesitate to invest in drygoods, not 
knowing the length of the yard when we would be ready to sell. 
And yet, I wonder whether we all realize that our dollars are 
manipulated secretly in just this fashion. In order to make our 
money dependable and constant through the years, isn’t it defi- 
nitely necessary to measure our money into circulation, scientifi- 
cally, as accurately and as carefully as a doctor would measure or 
weigh his medicine to his patients? 

Mr. Voornis. Exactly so, and that in fact is the fifth principle, 
for any monetary systera must be just and fair if it is to continue 
to live. We must prctect the creditors as well as the debtors. It 
is a necessary function of a national government to constantly feed 
into the veins and arteries of trade and commerce enough money 
to keep pace with the increase in our population and expanded 
industry. All these require more morey in circulation if we are 
to maintain a stable price level, and that money must be put in 
circulation in such fashion as to raise the standard of living for 
the lower-income groups. 

Mr. BrnpervpP. Isn’t it a fact, Jerry, that our monetary vehicle, 
which must carry the load of trade and industry, might be likened 
to a railroad engine—the bigger the load the more steam it takes 
and then the engineer just opens the throttle a little more to 
provide more power to carry the additional load and maintain 
the speed? Likewise with our monetary vehicle—the bigger the 
load (meaning increased population and expanding business) the 
more monetary steam will be required, and so our engineers (the 
monetary authority), under the direction of Congress, open the 
throttle and let in a little more steam (meaning Uncle Sam’s own 
money). Mr. Vooruis, if our bill was passed, how long thereafter do 
you think we could start prosperity and solve the unemployment 
situation? 

Mr. Voornis. I think improvement would begin at once. With 
the 100-percent reserve system in effect everyone in the Nation 
would know that every depositor in every bank could go all at the 
same time to their banks and all of them get their money. This 
bill would make banking a 100-percent safe business. But over 
a period of years the people have had their fingers burned no less 
than 27 times under our present banking and monetary system, 
and they are naturally timid, and why shouldn’t they be. 
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Mr. BINDERUP. Of course, they are timid; but they are not afraid | 


of the prices of commodities going up and down if based definitely 
on supply and demand of commodities. The thing the people are 
afraid of is that the dollar, by a privately manipulated control, 
will go up and down by increasing or decreasing its abundance. 

Mr. Voornis. Yes; I know you are absolutely right in that point, 
but this bill will put a stop to such catastrophes. Mr. Binderup, I 
believe our audience would like to know just who will speak over 
these congressional breakfast talks, as far as you know in advance. 
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Mr. BInpERvuP. A good suggestion, Congressman. That will be a 
pleasure, as we have met with such great cooperation in this work. 
Next Tuesday we have Senator Gzorce W. Norris, of Nebraska, and 
Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale University. The following week we 
will have the Honorable Robert L. Owen, former Senator from Okla- 
homa and for a number of years chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency, with Senator M. M. Logan, of Kentucky, 
author of Senate bill 31, a bill for monetary reform introduced in 
this session of Congress. Later to follow we expect to have Senator 
BoraH, of Idaho, and Congressmen HILL, HuNTER, and other out- 
standing statesmen. 

We are inviting all Senators, Members of the House, and others 
to write us asking further information on this subject. Every 
fourth Tuesday we will have round-table discussions with several 
Senators and Members of the House reading, commenting on, and 
explaining these questions. 

Mr. Voortis. Mr. Binderup, just what is the purpose of your 
organization? 

Mr. BINDERUP. The purpose of this organization is to spread 
monetary knowledge and to coordinate and unite in a national 
organization all the various detached local monetary study clubs 
and organizations of the United States, together with unattached 
students and citizens who are in sympathy with constitutional 
money, Government monetary control, as the first step to economic 
stability. 

Mr. VooruHiIs. I want to thank you very much for inviting me to 
speak with you here this morning on that all-important subject of 
Government monetary control. 

Mr. BINDERUP. I want to thank you, Congressman VoorHIs. You 
have always been a good fighting trojan in the ranks, fighting for 
this most important cause. 

ANNOUNCER. Next Tuesday morning at this same time we will 
present the second in the series of congressional breakfast talks. 
Mr. Binderup, can you tell us now who will be our guests? 

Mr. BINDERUP. Yes; it is a pleasure to announce that Senator 
GEORGE W. Norris, of Nebraska, and Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale, will 
discuss the subject of 100-percent reserves back of demand deposits 
as a means of preventing booms and depressicns. 


And so on the morning of February 28, 1939, the Nation 
heard the first gun fired from Washington, the Nation’s 
Capital, for freedom from economic servitude in this radio 
broadcast by Congressman Vooruis of California and former 
Congressman Charles G. Binderup, of Nebraska. I might add 
that the people of the United States have never had two 
stancher champions and I trust the people of the Nation 
will lend their assistance to the Constitutional Money League 
of America by inserting an article in their local papers call- 
ing attention to this great campaign in the great cause of 
constitutional money and Government monetary control. 
Personally I think this is a remarkable undertaking, and I do 
not believe there has ever been a greater program for spread- 
ing monetary knowledge than is this one by men devoting 
and consecrating their lives to this educational work. In this 
I want to pay a tribute to the personal director and super- 
visor, Charles G. Binderup, of Minden, Nebr. I know him 
well, ever since the first day he came to Congress, and a 
strong friendship has developed between us. 

He came to Congress not for a salary, for he spent it as 
freely as it came in for the benefit of his people. He hired 
extra office help, both in his Washington office and in his 
home office, sending out information to promote the prin- 
ciples of constitutional money, not alone in Congress but hun- 
dreds and thousands of letters to private citizens scattered 
over the Nation. His efforts were not confined to his own 
district or State alone, for his political views were of a na- 
tional scope. He believed that prcsperity must come by 
creating a consuming and purchasing power among the lower- 
income group over the entire Nation. 

He came to Congress modest, yet firm; willing to listen, 
yet resolute and determined. He fought at first almost alone, 
but later many came to his way of thinking and saw the 
soundness of his proposals. I do not think that labor and the 
farmer ever had a truer friend. 

When someone would praise the bill he had introduced in 
Congress for Government monetary control, as many of us 
did in the last session of Congress, he would modestly reply, 
“It is really not my bill. I just borrowed it from Thomas 
Jefferson and Andrew Jackson and Abraham Lincoln and 
W. J. Bryan, and from such great Republicans as President 
Garfield and James G. Blaine.” 

Mr. Binderup is a Democrat, and yet, in matters of impor- 
tance, definitely nonpartisan, weighing every great principle 
only from the angle, Is it for the protection of the great 
masses? Devoted to the cause of constitutional money when 
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he was defeated in the last election, he refused to quit. He 
came to Washington at his own expense and there organized 
a great group under the name of the Constitutional Money 
League of America in support of his principles for Govern- 
ment monetary control; old-age pensions without taxation in 
the amount of $50 per month for old needy people, widows, 
orphans, the blind and cripples, to be paid by necessary new 
money issued direct by the Government; rehabilitation of the 
farmers back on their farms with 142-percent amortized pay- 
ments on their loans; and repayment of the national debt 
with a fountain pen, using exactly the same plan in retiring 
the bonds that the banking system used in the first place in 
buying the bonds. 

Where does the money come from for carrying on this stu- 
pendous campaign? When I asked him, he replied: “Destiny 
has always been kind. It never fails. Devotion and sincerity 
to a righteous cause always wins. I have faith in the people. 
If everyone that has suffered under our miserable and crimi- 
nal money and banking system would give a penny a day for 
their country, we would have more money than we need for 
our great educational campaign.” 

Mr. Binderup has written his third book on the subject, 
called Uncle Sam’s Hospital Chart. He has donated the 
profits from the sale of this book to the cause. Senator Owen 
compliments this book by saying: “It is the kindergarten plan 
for teaching fundamental monetary truths.” 

The idea of a forum on the money question interested me, 
and because I wondered what organization was sponsoring the 
radio series, I wrote Binderup asking him what the Constitu- 
tional Money League was and how it was operated. Since 
other Members of Congress may have also asked themselves 
this question, I think this answer from Binderup is appro- 
priate: 


Hon. Knute Hm, 
Member of Congress, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Knure: I am pleased to receive your letter of inquiry 
asking what the Constitutional Money League is, who are its 
sponsors, and what it stands for. 

The Constitutional Money League is a patriotic association sup- 
ported by volunteer workers and contributions. It is nonpartisan, 
nonsectarian, nonracial, and nonprofit... No obligation is imposed 
on its members. Debts in the name of the league are forbidden. 
The object of the league is to have Congress discharge the duty 
imposed by the Constitution: To exclusively create money and 
regulate the value thereof, and thereby end depression and prevent 
the recurrence thereof through a dollar just to debtor and creditor 
alike, a dollar of uniform, permanent, debt-paying, purchasing 
power. The league proposes through money study clubs and or- 
ganizations in every congressional district to establish an informed 
public opinion on managed money for the benefit of all the people 
to end poverty through maximum production and employment. It 
solicits the aid of patriotic citizens, especially of the unemployed. 

The organization is composed of three departments. The first 
consists of the Honorary Tribunal of Economists, with a membership 
of more than 100 professors of the Nation's outstanding universi- 
ties, monetary authorities in political economy. This tribunal en- 
dorses the principles of Government monetary control and 100- 
percent reserves back of demand deposits. The tribunal, however, 
is not in any way committed to any bill or legislation, nor do they 
suggest a plan; they have merely declared a policy or principle and 
recognize that the plan, in the shape of a bill, must originate in 
Congress and be carried out by the representatives of the people. 

The second department consists of the Honorary Advisory Busi- 
ness Council, who, while they do not take any active part in 
the transaction of business, supervise and direct the national or- 
ganization. This council consists of nine outstanding businessmen 
of ability. The league endorses the principle of Government mone- 

tary control as advocated by the four largest farm organizations in 
this country, the National Grange, the National Cooperative Coun- 
cil, the American Farm Bureau Federation, and the Farmers’ Union, 
and educational associations of America. We expect to include the 
heads of these groups as members of our Honorary Advisory Business 
Council. 

The Executive Business Council that transacts all business for 
the league consists of a president, vice president, executive secre- 
tary, assistant secretary, executive treasurer, and various com- 
mittees. 

The Honorable Robert L. Owen, former United States Senator 
from Oklahoma, has been elected as the honorary councilor at the 
head of the Advisory Business Council. 

I believe it is generally recognized that Senator Owen is one of 
the Nation’s greatest statesmen, a leading monetary authority and 
philanthropist, untiring and devoted to his country, knowing that 
this Nation cannot live and civilization cannot endure unless the 
reasonable wants of humanity are recognized and satisfied. 


Mr. Robert Hemphill, financial writer and formerly credit man- 
ager of the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, Ga., is the executive 
secretary. 

I have the honor to be the president of the Executive Business 
Council that must transact all business for the organization. My 
Office address is in care of the Constitutional Money eaoeue of 
America, 3200 Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C., and I will 
appreciate your ae me there if you wish more information 
concerning our league. 

With many thanks sen the interest you have shown, and with 
personal best regards, I am, 

Sincerely, G. BINDERUP, 
Former United States iacutermeianies from Nebraska. 
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STATEMENT BY JOHN R. SAMPEY, OF LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a very impor- 
tant statement concerning a proposed amendment to the 
Social Security Act, made by John R. Sampey, president of 
the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


A new threat to religious liberty in America may develop from 
a bill recently introduced in Congress to amend the Social Security 
Act. Baptists in particular and Christians of all faiths who are of 
like mind should inform themselves of the dangerous potentialities 
of this bill. In 1935 Congress passed “An act to provide for the 
general welfare by establishing a system of old-age benefits, and by 
enabling its several States to make more adequate provision for 
aged persons, blind persons, dependent and crippled children, mater- 
nal and child welfare, public health, and the administration of 
their unemployment compensation laws; to establish a Social Se- 
curity Board; to raise revenue; and for other p tog 

This act significantly contained an exclusion clause which omitted 
from the application of the act and from taxation thereunder “serv- 
ice performed in the employ of a corporation, community chest, 
fund, foundation organized and operated exclusively for religious, 
charitable, scientific, literary, or educational purposes, or for the 
prevention of cruelty to children or animals, no part of the net 
earnings of which inures to the benefit of any private shareholder 
or individual.” The bill which has been introduced into the present 
Congress (H. R. 101, by Mrs. O’Day) would amend the original act 
by striking out this exclusion clause. And it is to this amendment 
as it concerns the churches and other institutions of religion that 
we would direct the earnest attention of Baptists and of all other 
Christians. 

What does the amendment mean? Practically it means (1) that 
in the future the function of providing for the economic security 
of employees of churches, denominational organizations, and other 
institutions of religion would be taken away from these groups 
and be made the function of the state; it means (2) that the 
churches and their institutions would be taxed by the state for 
the support of its social security program; (3) it opens the door 
for the punitive coercion of the churches by the state in the 
enforcement of its regulations; and (4) it involves the individual 
workers of the churches in a direct economic dependence upon the 
state that will tend to dull religious conviction and stifle inde- 
pendent conscientious action. 

The further meaning of the amendment for Baptists becomes 
clear when we recall their historic views. Early American history 
rings with their insistence upon full religious liberty for all men. 
In order to guarantee such liberty for the individual they further 
insisted on the state’s recognition of the distinctive nature and 
distinctive function of the church in the world, warranting the de- 
mand for a free church in a free state. They believed, and Baptists 
still believe, that the church is not in the same category as the 
economic corporation, that it is the voice of God in the world, and 
that its spiritual function becomes impossible when its organiza- 
tion and methods are controlled by the state, or when it becomes 
economically dependent upon any other group whatsoever. The 
church must be free from entangling alliances if it is to remain 
the voice of God in human society. Although the different func- 
tions of the church and the state are complementary rather than 
antagonistic, they are so different that neither the church nor the 
state is fitted to govern the other, and that attempted domination 
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of either by the other makes only for injustice, bitterness, strife, 
and disruption. 

The proposed amendment, furthermore, reverses the historic 
judgment of the Nation. The above Baptist principles were recog- 
nized in the Bill of Rights and in the legislative policy of our Gov- 
ernment, a policy based, we must be reminded, not upon the expe- 
diency of gratuitous exemption, but upon the essential right and 
requirement of the church in the exercise of its spiritual function. 
But the twentieth century pressure of economic and political ex- 
pediency begins to ignore the essential difference between churches 
and other associations, and to regard the freedom of religion as 
freedom of thought and worship only, without the implementation 
of action and method. In our sight this amendment is just an- 
other step, undiscerningly proposed perhaps, in the direction of 
incorporating religious organizations under the leadership and con- 
trol of the state, a movement that promises as great a disaster 
for democratic government as for the church. 

We speak, therefore, not merely in defense of the freedom of 
the church, but as patriotic citizens we would enter our protest 
against a step that would further secularize the national thought, 
endanger the freedom and variety of democratic association, yield 
to the totalitarian principle another gain in its conquest of 
western civilization, and become the portent of national confusion. 

Because we feel so deeply that this proposal is an incipient thrust 
at something basic in our national life we voice this warning and 
protest. We appeal particularly to our southern Baptist brethren 
to give to our historic conscience supremacy over an easy con- 
formity. Our fathers won recognition for the high principles of 
religious liberty and separation of church and state at the price of 
hardship and blood; we must not easily surrender them or retreat 
from their full meaning. We must make our protest. And we 
suggest that Baptists urge upon their Senators and Representa- 
tives the meaning of what is about to be done and register a strong 
dissent. We must, furthermore, be willing to pay the price of sepa- 
rate action, which in this matter means adequate provision for the 
workers in our churches and institutions through our own agencies. 
The work of our relief and annuity board for the security of our 
preachers, teachers, and other denominational workers is already 
well established and making remarkable progress toward a com- 
plete service. And now a critical challenge confronts us. Shall 
we go on to perfect the service of our own agencies of security? 
Or shall we abandon them and yield our task to the state? Our 
answer should not be in doubt. We shall cooperate most loyally 
with the state in the area of its own functioning, but within the 
life of our churches and our denomination we shall claim the 
right and accept the task of caring for our own. 

JOHN R. SamMPeEy, President. 
(For the faculty.) 
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ARTICLE BY RAYMOND MOLEY 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article entitled “Reforming 
Reform,” written by Raymond Moley, and published in News- 
week of the issue of March 6, 1939. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the REcorp, as follows: 


[From Newsweek of March 6, 1939] 
REFORMING REFORM 


As the American people begin to grow dimly conscious of the fact 
that neither Franklin Roosevelt nor anyone else of his general phil- 
osophy has a permanent lease on the White House, several curious 
shifts are taking place in public sentiment. The most spectacular 
. —— to my mind, is occurring among the country’s labor 
eaders. 

Remembering, no doubt, the President’s references to those “new 
instruments of public power” that might some day in the hands of 
a@ reactionary government “provide shackles for the liberties of the 
people,” the A. F. L. is moving toward a firm stand against further 
Federal regulation of working conditions in the immediate future. 
More, it has already indicated grave dissatisfaction with the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act. The dawning realization that the Wagner Act 
is an instrument that might, under an ultra-conservative admin- 
istration, become a pretty ruthless check upon labor has reinforced 
the knowledge that 1940 and 1944 are not so far off. Together they 
spell awareness that the theory of a biased board might well prove 
to be organized labor's undoing. 
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Hence labor’s desire to make the act fair to all parties before it 
is too late. 

Senator Burke has introduced a series of amendments to the 
present act—amendments which, while they go somewhat beyond 
the A. F. L. amendments, are not inconsistent with them. The 
Burke amendments provide, among other things, for a recreated 
Board consisting of one representative of employers, one of em- 
ployees, and one of the public. They would limit the Board's dis- 
cretion by requiring certain procedural changes. They provide 
changes in election procedure calculated to remove the present 
possibility of bias in favor of one or another labor organization. 
They would protect employees against intimidation “from any 
source” and against closed-shop discrimination or a check-off of 
dues. They would rewrite the first section of the present law to 
provide that all industrial strife, “however caused,” is against public 
policy. It’s going to be difficult for Congress to avoid the clear 
implication of these amendments, particularly at a moment when 
real friends of organized labor recognize clearly the danger—to labor 
itself—of Government partisanship in the labor field. 

But equally important is the fact that the far-sighted friends of 
organized labor are beginning to show signs of nervousness about 
the expansion of wage regulation. 

Wages are being regulated in two ways now—by the Wages-Hours 
Act and the Walsh-Healey Act. Under the latter, by steadily ex- 
panding the “locality,” it is possible to make uniform the wages in 
plants which sell to the Government the country over. For ex- 
ample, 29 small independents in the steel and fabricating industries 
through the Eastern States complain they have been bracketed with 
the big steel industries between Pittsburgh and Chicago—a territory 
where wages have been higher than in the East for a generation or 
more. The “locality” was expanded by the Walsh-Healey Board. 
The next expansion could well be to take in Kentucky. After that, 
Alabama. Always a majority of the plants in a given region would 
be paying the higher rates. 

The question that must inevitably arise, then, on the part of 
workers is “Why belong to a labor union at all?” If union wages 
can be effected in Alabama, say, without a union, why pay dues? 
If the Government is taking over the show, why bother? So are 
years of education and organization by labor leaders being under- 
mined. 

In May 1935 I wrote: “So much sincerity and sacrifice has gone 
into the upbuilding of the American labor movement that failure 
would be one of the tragedies of our national history. Yet * * * 
labor today is maneuvering itself into a position where it is open 
to devastating consequences from a change in the American polit- 
ical climate. * * * The present liberal Democratic Party, 
which recognizes the need of a strong labor movement, ought itself 
to take care lest it permit labor to assume a yoke from which it 
might never free itself.” 

Unfortunately the Democratic Party didn’t “take care.” What 
we are witnessing now is labor’s moment of awakening, labor’s 
scramble to get out from under, labor’s effort to escape from its 
dreadful position of dependence upon whatever national adminis- 
tration happens to be in power. 
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Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, I include 
the following speech which I delivered in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on June 25, 1935: 


Mr. Chairman, when ancient man found that certain things 
would float on water, some genius, possibly cousin to the inventor of 
the wheel, gathered together floatable objects and used them to help 
him cross streams, ponds, and lakes that blocked his progress to 
some desired goal. 

The earliest navigation was on rivers and the oldest records we 
have are concerned with Egypt and the Nile on which, nearly 5,000 
years before Christ, boats were made of papyrus reeds woven in the 
style of an elongated basket and smeared with pitch within and 
without in order to make them waterproof. The Egyptians had no 
forests from which to obtain wood, but later on from the time of 
the first navigational experiments the Egyptians imported wood, 
probably from the coasts of Phoenicia, and made their ships of 
wood, using papyrus, stiffened by slats, for sails to augment the 
sweeps, or oars, previously used. 
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Coeval with the Egyptians the inhabitants of the lands fronting 
on the Euphrates and Tigris Rivers turned to these watercourses for 
transport of persons and goods. Herodotus relates that the general 
custom of those along the upper reaches of these rivers was to build 
a framework of osier withes—that is willow branches—and cover 
them with skins, which in turn were coated with pitch, of which 
there was a plenitude in that region. Carried down the river by the 
current these early traders brought their produce to Nineveh and 
Babylon, sold or bartered it there, and then knocked down their 
coracle, the bowl-shaped boats they used were called, loaded the 
whole on the back of a donkey which had been brought down in the 
— for this purpose, and made their way back overland to their 

omes. 

The earliest occidental nagivators of the open sea were the 
Phoenicians, especially those of Sidon and Tyre. They struck boldly 
out on the waste of waters in wooden vessels probably fabricated 
from the cedars of Lebanon. These early navigators of Philistia used 
first one bank of oars and sails and then added another, and pos- 
sibly two more banks of oars, manned by captives, although the final 
perfection of the bireme, the double-banked vessels propelled by oars 
and sails, is given by credit to the Greeks long before the time of 
Pericles. It is tradition that Cadmus, a Phoenician, landed on the 
peninsula of Greece before the Dorians and Ionians came down from 
the north and took over the land, and not only gave the earliest 
inhabitants of the Hellenic Peninsula the alphabet but also inducted 
them into the arts of navigation. 

The Greeks took their lessons well and soon were building ships 
that were used centuries before the Christian era to found colonies 
in Magna Graecia, the present Sicily, and on the south of the Italian 
Peninsula. So we find that the navigation of river courses and 
Small lakes was the first attempt of man at water transportation, 
and that this gradually expanded through the centuries into marine 
transport on the Mediterranean, the Adriatic, the Tyrrhenian, the 
Aegean, and the Black Seas. Of navigation on the Red Sea, the Gulf 
of Persia, the waters of the great bays and seas of the Orient, we 
have little record, but it is certain that such was accomplished by 
the natives of those regions. 

Ancient vessels connected with ancient caravan routes and river 
mouths at strategical points along the coasts, such as the present 
Smyrna; olden Issus, far older than the famed Damascus; Gaza, 
various ports on the delta of the Nile, of which Alexandria became 
the most famous; Arsinoe, at the head of the Gulf of Suez. The 
rivers and the caravan routes performed the functions of modern 
railroads and brought the produce and products of the hinterland 
to the coast. The interior prospered because it had outlet to the sea 
through its coastal harbors; the coast prospered because the deep 
waters of the earth opened up highways over which the goods of 
one country could be rowed or sailed to another country and there 
bartered for that country’s goods or sold, and these products brought 
home again for another sale. 

Brigands raided the caravans on land, pirates looted the vessels at 
sea, but despite these levies by lawless force, trade prospered. 
Corinth sent the bronze to Athens and the Ionian settlements along 
the coast of Asia Minor, to Media, Persia, and Rome for armor and 
statuary. Tyre brought Corinth the tin that made possible the 
bronze alloy from copper and took factored bronze in exchange—the 
famous “aes Corinthia” or bronze of Corinth and brought the fine 
ladies of Corinth the fashionable Tyrian purple, that beautiful dye 
of the ancients that smelled so terribly in the making and looked so 
beautiful in the wearing. 

Mr. Chairman, I could unfold a most fascinating tale of the mer- 
chant marine of ancient nations and the intriguing story of the 
development, step by step, of vessels capable of taking and holding 
the seas and of trade between all the civilized and barbarian nations 
of the days before Christ, but time does not permit. 

At the head of the Adriatic Sea, which lies between the long boot 
of Italy, thrust deep into the Mediterranean, and the present Yuglo- 
slavia, Albania, and Greece, for centuries 11 streams swept down to 
the shores of this sea great quantities of alluvial soil from the moun- 
tains and piedmont that crown the head of Adriatic. Due to an 
easterly flowing current, this silt was formed into long banks of 
alluvial mud, called “lidi,” lido in the singular. On these banks 
fishermen settled and the first commerce of the embryonic Venice 
was with fresh and salted fish to the mainland nearby. 

The Goths, Huns, and Lombards overran the Alps, and to escape 
them the inhabitants of the cities of the mainland at the head of 
the Adriatic fled to the mud banks and lagoons offshore. This was 
in the fourth century of our era. There were 12 low mud-bank 
islands, and the settlers from the mainland formed themselves into 
lagoon townships and, in time, chose tribunes to represent them in 
the growing form of republican government. 

The aboriginal inhabitants were absorbed by the mainland folk. 
Trade turned from the local barter with the mainland to the open 
Adriatic and, league by league, spread over the Mediterranean, up 
the Dardanelles, and through the Black Sea and across the south- 
eastern Mediterranean to Egypt and the Red Sea, and thence to the 
Orient. 

Venice prospered through her eastern trade until she became the 
great maritime nation of her times, but her supremacy was to be 
challenged by another Italian city, Genoa the Superb, built not on 
mud banks but on the footing of high hills at the head of the gulf of 
the same name which tops the Tyrrhenian Sea, on which the “boot” 
of Italy fronts. Genoa itself is from genu—the knee—and well de- 
scribes its location at the top of the “boot.” 

Genoa and Pisa first fought for trade and Genoa defeated Pisa. 
Then the Venetians and Genoese clashed over the riches of marine 
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commerce and were each alternately victors and vanquished until 
the Battle of Chioggia, in which the Venetians finally were victors. 
Genoa’s trade had penetrated as far as the Euphrates, and there the 
Italian city had erected strong fortresses for the protection of her 
commerce. 

Out of the city of Lisbon, in the then weak nation of Portugal, in 
1497 sailed Vasco da Gama with four vessels, instructed by Emman- 
uel the First to find a sea route to the eastward to India and China, 
Da Gama rounded the Cape of Good Hope, and continuing his north- 
eastward course reached Calicut in India. Later, with 10 ships, Da 
Gama sailed again to Calicut, and in revenge for the treatment of 
the Portuguese he had left to establish a factory on his first visit 
bombarded Calicut and then swept onward to Cochin-China, de- 
stroying everything he could that he found at sea. Calicut, from 
the cloths of which we get our name of calico, must not be con- 
founded with Calcutta, which was not in existence then, being 
founded in 1690 by Job Charnock, of the English East India Co. 

The discovery of an easterly all-sea route to the Orient by the 
Portuguese crippled the caravan-vessel routes, part overland, part 
seaway, of the Genoese and Venetians. An all-water route was 
cheaper than a mixed land and sea route. Furthermore, the cru- 
sades had endangered the western caravans that fell into the hands 
of the Saracens. Vessels were laden at the prime port and unladen 
at the home port, or vice versa, and a single shipment was made of 
goods instead of many transfers en route. To the Port , rather 
than any other of the nations of the Middle Ages, is due the discov- 
ery of the great value of all-water, long-distance transport of pas- 
sengers and goods. Lisbon prospered as Genoa and Venice declined. 

Much else of historical interest, for which we have not time, oc- 
curred between this period and the time of Elizabeth of England and 
Philip IZ of Spain, in the next_century. With this “woman of Eng- 
land” and this “man of Spain” came the conflict for the control of 
the western ocean—the North Atlantic—and the sea routes to the 
New World and around the Horn to the Pacific, the Indian, and the 
China waters and their rich coasts. Elizabeth and Phillip would 
have little more than academic interest for us were it not for the 
fact that the victories of Drake, Howard, Hawkins, and other English 
captains over the Duke of Medina Sidonia, in command of the ar- 
mada of Spain, closed the Continent of North America to further 
expansion by Spain and opened up English colonization of the east- 
ern coast of North America above Florida, from which grew the 
British Colonies in North America, out of which developed the 
United States of America, based on English law and customs, and 
speaking the English language. 

Had the Lord High Admiral of Spain, in any one of four engage- 
ments, been able to inflict a decisive defeat of the Lord High Admiral 
of England, and then to join with the Duke of Parma in the low 
countries—the Netherlands and Flanders—and together land vic- 
torious troops on English soil—Spain had the best infantry in Eu- 
rope at that time—the very name “infantry” coming from Infante— 
the royal title of princes of Spain—the whole course of American 
history might have been changed and England herself become an 
appendage of Spain as had Naples and Sicily, Peru and Mexico. 

Man proposes—God disposes. ‘The storms of the skies, rather than 
the artillery of the English, scattered the armada. Elizabeth Tudor 
herself was gracious enough to give Providence credit though she 
had two medals struck to commemorate the victory, one of which 
showed the armada in flight and bore the inscription, “Venit, vidit, 
fugit”’—“They came, they saw, they fled.” 

English Elizabeth fostered merchant-marine commerce by insti- 
gating navigation acts for the protection of English mariners, by 
giving new charters to merchant adventurers, and organizing and 
financing new companies. She secretly upheld the piracies of Drake 
and Hawkins while she apologized for their buccaneering in public. 
From 1558, when the red-haired daughter of Henry VIII and Anne 
Bullen, or Boleyn, as we know her today, came to be Queen of Eng- 
land, until her death in 1603 she forwarded the dreams of her father, 
Henry VIII, and grandfather, Henry VII. The first of the Tudor 
dynasty obtained concessions for English cloth merchants in the 
Netherlands and increased trade with Scandinavia. Allying him- 
self with John of Denmark, Henry VII broke the monopoly of the 
Hansa cities and gained free trade with Denmark. Venetian caracks 
had brought the goods of the Mediterranean to Southampton or 
Sandwich, but Henry Tudor concluded a treaty with Florence by 
which that republic opened its ports to English vessels, and the 
Venetian monopoly of trade with England ceased. English ships 
began to carry English goods north, south, and east. 

John Cabot, a Genoese, settled in Bristol, fired by the exploit 
of his fellow Genoese, Columbus, got authority in 1497 from Henry 
VIII to sail the western sea and set up the English banner on all 
lands he might discover. Cabot ranged the North American coast 
from Labrador to the mouth of the Delaware—a great heritage for 
England, but one that was to lie latent until more than a century 
later under the Stuarts. Cabot received £7 sterling for his 
discovery. 

Portugal had found Brazil and the route around the Cape of 
Good Hope to the Indian and west and south Pacific Oceans. 
Francis Drake for England had entered the Pacific around the 
Horn. The Hollanders had found the route to the Orient. Spain 
was busy with the looting of Mexico, Central and South America, 
and under Philip had taken the Philippines. Trade was the base 
of all these exploits. The Spice Islands were in the thoughts of 
every mariner skipper. The famous Spice Islands were sought be- 
cduse there was to be obtained the ccndiments that would preserve 
and make palatable the stale and often putrid meat of the times, and 
that had marvelous medicinal powers, according to the beliefs of 
that day. 
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In all of this the three first Tudors, the two Henrys, and Elizabeth 

had much hand. Thwarting Spain here, checkmating Portugal 
there, blocking the Dutch elsewhere, overcoming the advantages of 
the German Hansa cities in the trade with the Continent of Europe 
and the circumnavigation of the globe by Francis Drake in the 
Golden Hind. 

Under Elizabeth the English East India Co. came into being 
in 1600. Its original object was to compete with the Dutch East 
India Co., which had obtained a monopoly of the trade with the 
Spice Islands and had raised the price of pepper from 75 cents to 
$2 a pound, though the shilling of Elizabeth’s time was worth much 
more than the quarter dollar of our time in purchasing value. For 
258 years the English East India Co. monopolized English trade 
with all lands and islands lying between the Cape of Good Hope in 
Africa and Cape Horn in South America—that is, according to the 
charter granted by Elizabeth to “the governor and company of 
merchants trading into the East Indies’—and in the early days 
interlopers were liable to forfeiture of their ships and cargoes. 
James I granted subsidiary licenses to private traders induced 
thereto by the great profits of the trade, but in 1609 he renewed 
the East India Co.’s charter “forever.” 

France, Denmark, Scotland, Spain, Austria, and Sweden also 
established East India companies and traded their home products 
for or bought for cash the spices, silks, gems, and other valuables 
of the Orient. East India merchantmen became the finest ships 
that plied the seas, down to the advent of the American clipper 
ships in the early part of the last century. Cromwell renewed the 
East India Co.’s charter, and Charles II made it his especial concern 
granting five charters to the company. I have dealt at length with 
certain aspects of English marine history because it was the root 
from which sprung American merchant marine. From the first, 
England subsidized her shipping. Not by outright gifts of money 
but by granting monopolies of trading rights to her mariners with 
the prospects of huge profits for private capital and joint-stock capi- 
tal in the beginning. This was an indirect subsidy, and it was the 
foundation of England’s greatness at sea. Over a long period of 
years, one by one she crushed or weakened her rivals in trade. 

The wars with the Dutch, the Danes, the Spaniards, the piracy 
of Elizabeth’s time, and the privateering, a polite term for piracy, of 
the Stuarts, and the alleged free trade of later monarchs had only 
one ohbject—the expansion, with profit, of England’s trade over the 
seas, north, west, south, and east. 

American shipping had its origin in the seaports of the peninsula 
of Penzance. The names of the cities and towns in New England, 
the middle colonies, and Virginia show the love in which the early 
immigrants held their English homes. Plymouth, Bristol, Falmouth, 
Eiddeford, Barnstable, Bridgewater, Weymouth, Dorchester, Port- 
land, Southampton, Exeter, Truro, towns east of the Hudson and 
well known, indicate the early immigration to the American shores 
and the establishment of colonies by the men and women of Corn- 
wall, Devon, Somerset, and Dorset, and it was the descendants of 
these men and women who built the carly vessels of the merchant 
marine of the American colonies of Great Britain; and their de- 
scendants, in turn, aided by others, who built and manned the 
fishing, whaling, and trading fleets of New England. 

Ships and the seas were in their blood and the same Atlantic 
Ocean that washed the shores of New England also bathed the 
strands of Old England, and called to them to venture forth on its 
broad highways as it had called to their forebears in the times of 
the Tudors and Stuarts. 

Privateers and pirates are often confused in the modern mind. 
Privateers were privately owned vessels armed with cannon which 
sailed under the commission and flag of some recognized govern- 
ment. They might be called the militia of the sea. Another class 
of privateers consisted of vessels either owned or chartered by a 
colonial government. Their mission was to capture the ships and 
cargoes of any enemy, either factual or assumed. Pirates carried 
no commissions from any recognized government, but preyed on 
the vessels of all nations indiscriminately without regard to war 
or peace, Privateers sometimes turned pirates deliberately. Some- 
times they became such technically by overlooking or misinter- 
preting the laws and usages of the seas. Both privateers and 
pirates became the equivalents of the land-robber barons on the sea. 

Privateering was really a sort of commercial venture. Skippers 
and crew worked on a sharing-in-prizes basis and were not paid 
regular wages. Privateers were an important adjunct to the naval 
operations of the American Revolution and of the War of 1812. 
They raided British commerce carried in British merchant ships. 
Privateering fell into disrepute finally. Pirates claimed to be 
privateers and privateers denied that they were pirates. So Europe 
abandoned privateering under the Declaration of Paris of 1856. 

American vessels built cn the coasts of Maine, Massachusetts, 
Narragansett Bay, Long Island Sound, the Hudson, Delaware, and 
Chesapeake Bays, and even further south, ventured on voyages 
across the Atlantic and back as well as along the coast. They 
traded agricultural and forest products of the Colonies for indus- 
trial products of England and Europe. 

Fishing increased along the banks that lie off the shores of New 
England as far as the Grand Banks of Newfoundland. A hardy 
race of mariners developed there, and there are authenticated 
cases of fishing vessels driven by northwesterly gales in record 
time to the coasts of Ireland, England, and the Spanish Penin- 
Sula. Then came whaling. 

Nantucket, Marthas Vineyard, New Bedford, Fairhaven, and 
Salem became the home ports of a series of fleets of whalers that 
ranged far and wide, from the Arctic to the Antarctic in the 
Atlantic Ocean, and up the Pacific to Bering Sea and the Arctic 
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Ocean. Whaling trained seamen of fine quality for the merchant 
marine in the first half of the last century, and whaling brought 
at least $500,000,000 to the strong boxes of New England, much of 
which later was invested in clipper ships and sea-borne trade. 

At the end of the eighteenth century France evolved a fast ves- 
sel of war along new lines. Intended for a convoy for merchant 
ships, this new, swift type of vessel was also built for ocean com- 
merce by France. England copied the French design, but it re- 
mained for American designers of naval and merchant vessels to 
evolve an entirely new type of sailing-vessel hull, sail rig, and mast 
stepping which became known as the frigate type, of which the 
Constitution, Constellation, United States, Ranger, Lexington, and 
Saratoga were the prototypes. These vessels of war were slim 
hulled with clean runs aft, heavily sparred and canvassed, car- 
ried a cloud of sails forrad—forward—were quick in stays, ardent 
on the helm, and highly maneuverable at sea or in tight waters. 
The frigates of the 1790’s were the parents of the clipper ships in 
the merchant-marine service of the United States in the first half 
of the nineteenth century. Commerce learned from war and im- 
proved on its teacher. 

The North Atlantic, the South Atlantic, and the Indian Ocean 
were common routes to the new steamships a little over a hundred 
years ago. From the Savannah to the Civil War, the new steamers 
were challenged by the full and medium clipper ships. England 
had plenty of coal and iron and little forest; America had few 
developed coal and iron mines but did have great forests. England 
pinned her faith on coal and iron, and the United States cleaved 
to hardwood hulls, great pine masts, and spars and canvas. It was 
the conflict between beauty and utility, and utility won. 

England built the Britannia, a paddle-wheel steamer, in 1840. 
The Great Western Railway of England built the first single-screw, 
iron-hull steamer in 1843, and the ‘screw-propelled ship gained 
3 knots an hour in speed over the paddlers. The seagoing world 
was astonished when the American Collins Line built the Arctic, 
in New York, in 1850, and she made the startling speed of 1214 
knots an hour. 

The Collins Line operating from New York and Boston to Eng- 
land from 1840 to 1856 was subsidized by the Government of the 
United States. When the Government, in 1856, ceased subsidizing 
this line, the entire merchant marine of our Government collapsed. 

The discovery of gold in California did more than enrich the 
pioneer miners and their backers. The names of Flocd, Fair, 
Mackey, are known to many, but the names of the men and women 
who crossed the Plains, the Rockies, and the Sierras to reach the 
gold coast are buried in history. The Great Plains between the 
Alleghenies and the Rockies were the haunt of the Indian and the 
range of 20,000,000 bison, or buffalo, as they are improperly called. 

Railroads were extended into the new territories. The eyes of 
the East were turned toward the fertile plains. The seacoast, 
Original Thirteen States, sent their sons and daughters westward 
and the empire of the sea was abandoned for the land empire of 
the West. Money that had financed clipper ships was poured into 
the coffers of the new railroads. The Federal Government heavily 
subsidized in money and great strips of marginal land the iron 
rail transport. 

Seven railway systems received 81 percent of these land grants; 
and five systems, the Northern Pacific, Southern Pacific, Union 
Pacific, Santa Fe, and Chicago & North Western Railroads, received 
79 percent of the Federal land grants, which amounted to a total 
of 129,947,000 acres, and from various States additional grants of 
48,424,000 acres, making a total of Federal and State land grants to 
railroads of 178,371,C00 acres. The value placed upon this immense 
acreage was the extremely reasonable one of $1 an acre computed 
on the average price received in the sale of Government lands in 
the 20-year pericd from 1851 to 1871. In addition to these grants 
the railroads also received about 600,000 acres of right-of-way 
grants generally in the proximity of or within the limits of cities 
and towns and additionally various other forms of financial aid. 
The price of $1 an acre does not in any way indicate the price per 
acre received by the railroads on a resale to settlers at later pericds. 
Some of the land given away in order to forward rail transportation 
now sells for as much as $2,000 an acre. It must be remembered, 
however, that the railroad in some instances carried Government 
troops and property free of charge and in other instances at half the 
normal charge for such transportation. 

In addition to the land grants, the railroads sold securities in 
the shape of bonds and their variants and stocks to municipalities, 
States, and private investors, and of this money represented today 
by the refunding, but not the payment, of these security debts runs 
into a standing funded debt of $12,000,000,000, to which must be 
added ten billions of money received from the sale of stocks esti- 
mated at par value. A total of $22,000,000,000 present-day valua- 
tion. 

The railroads have certainly been well cared for financially by 
the Government and by private investing. 

As the railroads gained in power and scope of operation the mer- 
chant marine declined. Confederate gunfire destroyed most of the 
beautiful full clipper and medium clipper ships, the ownership of 
which was mainly held in the Northeastern States, mostly in New 
England and New York. 

In order to place the merchant marine on an equality with rail- 
roads, it would be necessary for Congress and the investing public 
to put in $200,000,000 a year, not counting interest, to provide the 
equivalents of the twenty-odd billion of the railroads. 

Since the export and import ocean transportation of the United 
States represents about 10 percent at its best of the land trans- 
portation, the merchant marine should have received in this period 
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$2,000,000,000, which figure could have been reached by an annual 
appropriation and investment of twenty millions a year. 

Before the outbreak of the Civil War the United States had a 
merchant-marine tonnage of 5,600,000 tons; England had a mer- 
chant-marine tonange of 5,900,000; the rest of the nations had 
5,600,000 tons of shipping. Before the Civil War 75-percent of the 
export and import cargo of the United States was carried in Ameri- 
can ships; this dropped to 8 percent in 1914 at the outbreak of the 
World War. With the start of this last disastrous conflict the Euro- 
pean Allies withdrew all their shipping to their own purposes. 
American cotton was left in the fields unpicked, or stored in ware- 
houses because there were no American ships to transport it abroad. 
The same thing was true of wheat and other commodities, except, 
in such cases where these commodities were required by the Allies 
for their own use. 

When the United States entered the war, we had no vessels to 
transport troops and material and our Government had to rely 
upon foreign shipping, for which it paid a high price to England 
and France and later to Italy to transport troops and personnel. 

In a belated effort to provide ships for its own war needs the 
United States spent $3,500,000,000, most of which went into wooden 
ships, which later were found to be absolutely unsuited for the 
purpose, involving a total loss of the money spent for these archaic 
structures. 

For the transport of men, munitions, and material overseas and 
their return, the United States Government paid out to foreign 
governments or their nationals the astounding sum of $110,000,000. 

Had this amount been paid to American shipping interests in- 
stead of to the foreign countries, who later repudiated their debts 
to the United States, American shipping would have been ably 
financed and our flag today would be flying over an efficient and 
competent American merchant marine. [Applause.] 

From 1789 to 1860 American-built, manned, and owned ships car- 
ried the products of this Nation to all the ports of the world. There 
was a steady growth in our sailing merchant marine, mostly vessels 
of wood, of which we had ample supplies in our abundant forests. 
Oak, hickory, pine—and nothing devised by man in metal could 
equal the suitability of Maine pine for masts and spars. England 
had few forests but ample coal and iron. Iron for ships and coal 
for fuel. So naturally the Britons turned to the steamship as their 
means of carrying ocean-borne commerce. Americans also built 
steamships, and their efforts climaxed in 1840 in the Collins Line, 
which for 7 years gave keen competition to European steamships. 
The Collins Line was helped by the Federal Government through a 
mail subsidy. When this was withdrawn, about 1856, and the Col- 
lins Line lost two vessels, the line went into bankruptcy, and that 
was the end of that competition. 

The destruction by the Alabama and other Confederate privateers 
of Federal shipping almost cleared the oceans of the American flag. 
Shipping had been highly profitable to the seaboard States, notably 
New England, and these profits were turned to the development of 
the great West. Coastwise trade still held its own, but the deep 
sea was practically abandoned by Americans. 

The Europeans were not idle. The heavily settled nations on the 
northwest of Europe clung to the sea. It was their route to world 
commerce. They had no great interiors to develop, and the only 
export market for their surplus goods was by way of the sea, and 
to the sea they held tenaciously. 

Each new vessel that was launched in Europe was larger and 
better than those that preceded her. European consuls in other 
nations sought out new fields for their nationals’ goods—they were, 
and still are, commerce scouts. It is only recently that through the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of 
Commerce that an organized attempt has been made to learn, on 
the ground, what American goods foreign nations would buy and 
that has been heavily curtailed in its activities. 

From 1800 to 1860 American ship captains were not only skippers 
of their ships but were also first-class salesmen of American goods 
in foreign ports. The real work fell on the supercargo, an officer 
aboard ship who was in charge of the cargo. It was his job to find 
out what demand there was or could be created for American man- 
ufactured goods and to report the results to the captain and the 
owners. On the return home such cargoes were shipped as could 
find ready sale in foreign ports. The historic shipload of warming 
pans, discarded in New England, taken down to the Tropics and 
sold to cook over open fires; the sale of ice to the southern coun- 
tries; the introduction of Yankee clocks, shoes, rubber boots, horse 
plows, and other farming implements used by hand are examples 
of old-time Yankee enterprise. For many generations the young 
women of Buenos Aires would wear no other footgear but American 
kid boots. 

South American countries are accustomed to long credit. Six 
months used to be considered cash in the last century. The Ameri- 
can manufacturers would only sell for cash—spot cash. The Eng- 
lish, German, French, and Scandinavian countries were willing to 
give long credit and to adopt the leisurely method of dealing cus- 
tomary in South America and the Orient. The Yankees were always 
in a hurry, anxious to do business out of hand. Their European 
competitors, adopting the methods of the countries they dealt with, 
gradually cut into the sales of American manufacturers. Ameri- 
cans offered better goods at better prices, and, when the motorcar 
came in, with improved agricultural machinery, smarter shoes, bet- 
ter hats, and clothing. 

These American goods had to be shipped in foreign vessels, and 
the foreigners saw to it that deliveries were slow and freight charges 
high—for Americans—while their own national goods were expe- 
dited and at lower freight rates. The edge was always against the 
Americans so far as ocean-borne commerce is concerned, which 
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would not have been the case had there been enough American 
hulls to transport exported American products. 

When the World War broke out the United States had only four 
vessels plying to South America regularly. Had we then been pos- 
sessed of ample shipping, the tremendous market in South America, 
which the nations at war were compelled to abandon, would have 
produced billions in profits to American manufacturers—exporters 
and manufacturers. We need never have sold a dollar’s worth of 
goods to the warring nations but could have dealt with, and legiti- 
mately so, South America, the Far East, South Africa, and Austral- 
asia to the upbuilding of our export trade and the profit of all con- 
cerned. We would have gotten paid for our goods, which is more 
than can be said for the goods we shipped to the Allies. 

When we finally established the United States Shipping Board 
and began to build ships, overseas export trade which had dropped 
from a percentage of goods carried in 1860 in American ships 
amounting to 77.3 of the total to 8 percent in 1914. Our lowest 
point in tonnage and percentage of goods carried in American ships 
was in 1910, when the shameful of 782,517 tonnage and 8.7 
percentage of goods carried in American ships were reached. 

Due to legislation favoring the American merchant marine from 
1917 on, the number of American vessels engaged in trade with 
Europe has risen from 6 to 193 vessels; with South America from 
4 ships to 169; with the Pacific coast and Far East from 6 ships to 
87 vessels; with Africa from no ships to 20 ships; and with the 
Pacific coast-Australasia from 3 ships to 19 vessels. To the Carib- 
bean, West Indies, and Canada in 1914 only 66 American ships were 
trading; in 1932 this had risen to 164 vessels. The total of all over- 
seas ships in 1914 was 85, and this had increased to 652 vessels. The 
gross tonnage of these vessels has risen from 510,271 tons in 1914 to 
3,282,022 tons in 1932. 

The only thing that has enabled this increase in American ship- 
ping is the granting of mail subsidies, of which 44 are now in effect. 
To those who shudder at the word “subsidy,” as if it were some- 
thing malefic, let me cite the figures of increase in tonnage to 
Europe, South America, the Orient, Africa, and Australasia, which 
are from 187,333 tons in 1914 to 2,534,595 in 1932. All this is due to 
subsidies in the form of mail contracts which enabled our ship- 
owners to compete with foreign ships in these trade routes, since 
a subsidy meant the difference between a continuous deficit and a 
slight but encouraging profit. 

In 1924, due to world conditions, ships to the number of thou- 
sands were withdrawn from our trade. The farmers had a surplus 
of wheat of 250,000,000 bushels and no means of moving it to 
Europe. At a cost of less than $1,000,000 the Shipping Board moved 
this wheat abroad and thus prevented a price collapse that would 
have meant the loss of $600,000,000 to farmers. 

When the British coal strike in 1926 caused the withdrawal of 
British ships and the United States Shipping Board took out its 
laid-up ships, and came to the rescue of our farmers and industrial- 
ists, saving them a loss estimated to reach $300,000,000. 

Two billions have been saved American shippers, to be added to 
their profits, by the reduction in ocean freight rates caused by the 
competition of American vessels in the period between the World 
War. Not alone is this saving, but discrimination against American 
ships has been prevented, because we could compete for our own 
export trade with our own ships, and do not have to rely on foreign 
vessels for export carriage. 

Nine billions is the amount of America’s ocean freight bill for 
the decade of 1921-30. American ships received three billions of 
this amount. We should have got every dollar of that nine billions 
instead of handing six billions over to foreign vessels. We shall 
get our legitimate share of freight, which is all that is paid for 
export of American goods, when we have the ships and they are 
properly supported by the American people through Congress. 
{[ Applause. ] 

Confining the citation to ocean-going vessels competing in the 
international-carrying trade, we find the total of the world’s mer- 
chant marine tonnage to be today about 36,000,000 tons. Of this 
tonnage, Great Britain has about 13,500,000; Japan, slightly over 
3,000,600; the United States, slightly less than 3,000,000; Germany, 
2,700,000; France, about 2,250,000; and Italy, about 2,100,000. Com- 
pared with the situation in 1914, the American merchant marine 
engaged in ocean foreign trade has much improved, but we are still 
near the foot of the list from the viewpoint of competitive tonnage, 
although as a result of the act of 1928 in a period of 4 years subse- 
quently 450,000 gross tons of vessels were launched, including 9 
tankers and 2 ships of special type, leaving us high types of combina- 
tion passenger and freight vessels valued at $142,000,000, or about 
$4,600,000 each vessel. 

In the President’s message he contended that we had given thirty 
millions in subsidies to ships of United States registry which is 
less than one-third of the one hundred and ten millions the United 

tates paid to Great Britain and France for transport during the 
war. 

In marine commerce between the elements of the British com- 
monwealth of nations 90 percent of that trade a few years ago was 
carried in British ships although this transport, theoretically, is 
open to all nations. However, as we all know, there is a vast dif- 
ference between theory and practice. England has always cared 
most scrupulously for her commercial navy. Build as she would, 
Germany before the war was never able to set afloat more than one- 
quarter of the amount of British tonnage with all of Germany’s 
naval technical advance. Remember, in this connection, that in 
1858 the United States had as much ocean-going tonnage as all the 
other nations of the world put together, except Great Britain, and 
the United States was only 300,000 tons behind Great Britain at 
that time. From this splendid condition in less than 40 years the 
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United States dropped to 8 percent of the carrying capacity of its 
own exports and imports, in 1914 the year that witnessed the out- 
break of the World War. 

When President Theodore Roosevelt sent the United States Navy 
on its voyage around the world, he had to go to foreign nations to 
get colliers, auxiliary ships, and tenders to accompany that fleet on 
its way around the world. 

the last decade foreign countries have carried about 75 
percent of the ocean trade of the United States. Since this was 
profitable to them, it seems to me, that an opportunity was pre- 
sented our former associates in the World War to devote part of 
this profit to the payment of the war debts to the United States, 
particularly also in view of the fact that between August 1914 and 
April 1917, when the United States entered the war, American ship- 
pers paid increased ocean freight charges boosted tenfold or more, 
which cost industry and agriculture of the United States nearly a 
billion dollars, and it might also be recalled during the British 
coal strike, after the World War, which withdrew many of their 
ships from service, that the United States Shipping Board was able 
to put ships to service to carry wheat and cotton out of Gulf ports, 
which saved American shippers $650,000,000, which went into the 
pockets of American industrialists and farmers. 

Were we able to build ships such as the American merchant 
marine needs, 85 percent of the cost would go for labor and 15 per- 
cent for material, to the advantage of the reemployment of labor 
and the development of the merchant marine. That is the pur- 

of the present bill. [Applause.] To put American shipping 
under the American flag back on the ocean trade routes of the 
world, where it belongs by the right of a great people to have their 
own means of water-borne transport to all the nations of the world, 
three things are necessary: 

First. A construction differential subsidy, to be granted to ship- 
builders and their shipyards to equalize the difference in cost 
between vessels built in the United States and vessels built in other 
countries due to the higher cost of materials and skilled labor in 
the United States over that obtaining in other countries. 

Second. An operation differential subsidy, which would be a 
subsidy to equalize the difference in the cost of operating Ameri- 
can shipping in competition with the shipping of other nations 
operated under lower labor costs for personnel, supplies, and 
repairs. 

Third. A trade penetration subsidy, a grant to United States 
ships to enable their owners to open up trade with other countries 
not now open to or traded with by American ships. 

No further mail subsidies should be granted. Their operation 
was permeated with fraud and corruption. I confidently believe 
that these methods will put the shipping of the United States of 
America on a parity with the shipping of the world and that 
through them the American flag again will be seen flying in all the 
ports of the world as it was in the days of the clipper ships. 
[Applause. } 

The United States is now giving subsidies—there is no other 
name for it—to industry through the tariff; to agriculture through 
bounties; to bankers through the operations of the Federal Reserve 
Banking System; to labor and the American Federation of Labor 
through restricted immigration, thereby keeping out the competition 
of foreign labor; to Boulder Dam, Muscle Shoals, through flood con- 
trol—all local in their operation and only indirectly, if at all, affect- 
ing the Nation at large. 

In the building of ships 70 to 75 percent goes to labor and 30 to 25 
percent to material; in the operating of built ships plying in trade 
80 to 90 for labor and 20 to 10 percent for supplies; that is, for ma- 
terial. Testimony was adduced before the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries during the hearings that the cost of labor in 
the building of ships was 80 to 90 percent of the total cost, and of 
material 20 to 10 percent; but the figures I first cited are based on 
construction costs of vessels built by or for the Navy, and I feel 
that these figures are the most certain. Whichever be true, labor 
gets at least three-quarters of the amount spent for ships and may 
get as high as 90 percent. Labor is the great beneficiary in the end. 

Washington, Jefferson, and Madison in the early days clearly saw 
the value of shipping to the young United States when all they had 


to ship were agricultural, lumber, and fishing products. How much | 


more is American shipping needed today, when the industrial prod- 
ucts of the Nation have reached a development far beyond that of 
any other single nation and surpassing in variety and magnitude 
the entire products of many nations? 

Are these products to be carried to foreign buyers of American 
goods in American export trade in foreign vessels so that our ex- 
porters are at the mercy of any freight charges that these foreigners 
may choose to extort, to their great profit, or are we going to ar- 
range it so that the freight charges for American cargoes will go to 
the profit of Americans, as they should, and as they will when again 
we have an American merchant marine worthy of the name? 

When the Cunard Line had obtained the cream of nger and 
freight traffic on the North Atlantic from 1840 to 1847 the United 
States granted a subsidy to the American Collins Line, and in a 
short time the faster and abler Collins steamers had captured 50 
percent more passengers and 30 percent more freight from the 
Cunarders and forced the Cunard to reduce its freight rates from 
$35 to $20 a ton, to the saving of American shippers. The with- 
drawal of this subsidy and the loss of two ships, about which there 
was much mystery, caused the Collins Line to suspend and left the 
North Atlantic to the Cunard Line. When Congress in 1857 abol- 
ished ship subsidies, it sounded the death knell of the American 
merchant marine. 
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In the 50 years from 1860 to 1910 American shipping fell from 
77.3 to 8.7 percent of American foreign trade. Where once the Stars 
and Stripes had been seen in every important seaport of the world, it 
now became so seldom seen as to excite wonder. 

American manufacturers and farmers were paying to foreigners 
every year hundreds of millions of dollars for freight that should 
have gone to American owners of American vessels—had there been 
any such. 

Grover Cleveland, William McKinley, and Theodore Roosevelt in 
turn earnestly warned the American people of the dangers inherent 
in a policy of allowing American shipping to decline. Woodrow 
Wilson said: “How are we to get the ships if we wait for the ocean 
trade to develop them? The Government must open these gates of 
sea trade, and open them wide.” 

When the World War broke out there were only 19 American 
ships in ocean trade, of which only 6—only 6, think of it—were in 
the North Atlantic trade. When the European belligerents with- 
drew their ships from trade we had none to replace them. If we 
had ships then the whole of South American trade could have been 
ours for the taking. But we could not ship our products south of 
the Caribbean, since we had no vessels to ship them in, and a vast 
and profitable trade was entirely lost. Because it could not be 
shipped abroad, cotton fell to 5 cents a pound. 

It cost the United States three billions to try to put ships on the 
ocean when we entered the war. If we add what we paid England, 
France, and Italy to this and then surcharge it with the lost profits 
we might have had from sea trade between 1914 and 1917 the 
amount is so staggering that I hesitate to give it. It would have 
provided the United States with a merchant marine surpassing any 
in the world, surpassing all in the world. 

In shipbuilding 16 principal items are used. Each of the 48 
States of the Union produces several of these materials. The bene- 
fit would not be confined to the seaboard States if we built proper 
ships for a new merchant marine. Every producer of cotton, corn, 
wheat, lumber, coal, oil would benefit; every State in the Nation 
would benefit; and at least 75 percent of the money spent would go 
to labor—in some special cases as high as 90 percent. 

Therefore, it would not only be the shipyards of the seaboard 
States that would benefit from the upbuilding of a competent mer- 
chant marine by the United States but every section of the country, 
every State in that section, every county in that State, and I 
might almost say every village and hamlet in that county. This 
was true in New England in the days of the Boston, Salem, Port- 
land, New Bedford, and Nantucket shipping; and what was true on 
@ small scale in the days of the sailing ships would be as true in 
these days on a far greater scale. 

We must have ships. We must have American ships, built by 
Americans and manned by Americans, and flying the American 
flag. [Applause.] Our great prosperity lies in the export of our 
surplus products. When the United States is sending its industrial 
and agricultural products abroad that means that there is oppor- 
tunity for the use of the full potentials of our producing capaci- 
ties and abilities, not only in industry but in agriculture. There 
are great markets yet to be developed. The little town of Salem 
built ships and traded to the Orient and grew wealthy. The ships 
of Nantucket scoured the Antarctic, rounded the Horn, and sailed 
to Bering Sea and the Arctic. Were they hardier and better men 
than we? They had no trade. They had to make trade or find 
whales and they did both. Let the Government provide the three 
requisites that I have named: Construction differentials, operation 
differentials, and trade penetration subsidies, and American men 
and firms will do the rest. But the ships we are to build must be 
real ships. 

They must be able to compete in speed and comfort and cargo- 
carrying capacity with the best that the rest of the world has to 
offer in competition. I would rather we had five first-class 20,000- 
ton ships than one super 100,000-tonner. It is the combined cargo 
and passenger ship that Great Britain relies on. The Queen Marys 
are advertisements—splendid ones to be sure—but advertisements 
nevertheless. We must build our great superliners to match them 
later on. At present we need what is known as “combination 
ships,” carrying passengers and cargo, tankers, and cargo ships. 
Let the thousand-footers wait about 2 years until we have the 
solid fleets of handleable and profitable vessels plving into all the 
ports of the world from all the ports of the United States. 

The ships must be made, as they can be made, as safe as human 
ingenuity can make them. They must be wholly manned by 
American officers and crew and wholly built of American material 
in American shipyards by American workmen. Then we shall 
know what we have got and how they will stand up in the times 
of stress that are bound to come at sea. 

The sea is a rough master once it gets the upper hand. It 
takes skill, competent skill, to operate safely any ship at sea. Our 
American seamen have the intelligence so to operate their vessels 
when they get them and they can be trained. This cannot be done 
in a year nor in a few years. It takes years to make and mold an 
ocean line. Half a dozen ships under a house flag will not make a 
line. But American lines can be established and the time to begin 
is now. [Applause.] 

The loss of lives of crews and passengers due to destruction of 
vessels at sea is estimated to have been 100,000 persons in the past 
century; the loss of cargo mounts to countless millions. Man has 
not conquered the sea and man never will! An icefield, solid and 
just awash, tore out the forefoot of the great Titanic and hundreds 
met their death. Spasmodic and unpredictable variation of the 
compass off the California coast made a fleet of torpedo boats pile 
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up on the rocks. Ice in the Arctic has crushed whaling and ex- 

ploring vessels as if they were made of thin glass instead of sturdy 
oak. Wind and wave have driven vessels ashore on lonely coasts 
with the loss of the ship and all hands, 

But man must use the seas for his surface transport, and man 
will continue to use it if he cannot conquer it. defying its terrors 
and dangers with stout hearts. Every new vessel that is launched 
is built better to combat that “Ol’ Dabble Sea.” Science in marine 
architecture reduces the dangers incident to shipping every year, 
but owners of vessels co not always take advantage of the advances 
made in design, construction, and operation. Vessels can be made 
practically fireproof, but not all are. Double hulls reduce the dan- 
ger of sinking, as do athwartship and fore-and-aft compartments. 
But all vessels, passenger as well as freight, are not so equipped. 

Trained and competent crews are obtainahle, but it saves money 
for owners and ship’s stockholders to discharge crews at the end of 
a voyage and rehire at the start of the next one. It takes more 
than one voyage for the bridge, engine room, and forecastle staff 
to know their ship and what she will do and will not do under 
stress. 

Two ships, built from the same plans and materials, by the 
same construction crews, and in the same shipyard, will differ 
even more than human sisters will. One will have an ardent helm 
and steer quickly; the other will have a slow helm and steer lazily. 
One wiil work to leeward despite all the helmsman can do, and 
thereby lose way, and the other will hold her course through the 
eye of a needle, as seamen say. 

No vessel or any other human structure can be made wholly 
fireproof, but ships, as well as structures ashore, can be made 
strongly fire-resisting and fire-retarding, and ships can be equipped 
with proper fire-fighting apparatus and their crews trained in its 
instant and continuous use. Patent davits and practically unsink- 
able lifeboats and life rafts are obtainable in the nrarket, but many 
shipowners carrying passengers will not go to the extra expense 
their purchase and use aboard ship involve. 

The Vestris, Morro Castle, Havana, and Mohawk are the recent 
additions to disasters at sea in which many lives have been lost. 
There is no doubt in my mind that inefficient officers and crews and 
ineffective disaster-preventing and life-saving equipment were 
responsible in each case for the extent of these disasters. 

Mr. Chairman, the greatest, most outstanding, and humane fea- 
ture of this bill is the section that deals with the provision of 
my limitation of liability bill which I had inserted as a part of 
the ship subsidy bill which we are now considering. It is designed 
to protect the life of every human being that travels on an Ameri- 
can ship. Let me briefly narrate to you the first statutory enact- 
ment of limited-liability law which took place in Great Britain in 
the year 1734. The first statutory enactment of limited liability 
was only for acts of embezzlement on the part of the master and 
crew and other acts caused by them. It limited liability for 
nothing else, just acis of the master and crew. In those days the 
enemies of the shipowners were the captain and the crew who 
took out the vessel and embezzled the cargo. They operated 
against the interests of their owners. Therefore the owner of the 
ship had to be protected against the master and his crew. 

In 1786 the limitation of liability was extended to robbery and 
to losses in which the master and crew had no part. In 1813 the 
limited liability of shipowners in England was still further ex- 
tended to include other causes of losses, including cases of colli- 
sion. The only funds against which those who had lost their 
life or cargo could sue was against the money that was raised from 
the salvage of the ship, and if the ship was sunk there was no 
money, plus the money that was received for the transportation 
of passengers and its cargo. This was known as the “limited lia- 
bility act of Great Britain.” 

In 1851 Hannibal Hamlin, the distinguished Senator from the 
State of Maine, chairman of the Senate Commerce Committee, in- 
troduced the limited liability law that was upon the statute books 
of Great Britain as part of the laws of the United States. His 
fundamental purpose was to put the American merchant marine 
on a parity with that of Great Britain. 

In 1862 Great Britain, because of the prctests of her citizens, 
who felt this limited liability law was written for the interests of 

the merchant marine and not for the traveling public, abolished 
the entire law. In its place it substituted a bill which makes it 
mandatory upon all British shipping organizations to pay £15, 
which is $75, per ton for each of its registered tonnage, for the 
protection of human life and cargo. 

This law was approved in Great Britain in 1862. We never 
changed our law of 1851. Therefore we are in the tragic position 
of being the worst Nation of the world in taking care cf its travel- 
ing public, our American citizens. Take the Morro Castle as an 
example. When that ship was sunk 147 lives were lost and 100 
people were permanently injured. The total amount of money 
for which these 247 people who lost their lives and were injured 
can sue is the sum of $20,000, while the Ward Line Co., the owners 
of the Morro Castle, have received the sum of $4,500,000 for its 
insurance. Behold the Mohawk, which was sunk! Forty-seven 








lives were lost and 50 to 70 permanently crippled and injured. 
All these people can sue for since the ship has sunk is the money | 
that the company received for the transportation of passengers and | 
cargo. which amounts to $9,000, while the ccmpany received 
$2,500,000 for loss cf its ship. 


Is it fair? Is it just? Is it humane? Is it American? The 
ition ef liability which our distinguished committee heiped 
me to put in this bill, and for which I want to express my per- 
sonal thanks to all of them, particularly, Mr. Welch, of Califor- 
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nia; Mr. O’Leary, of New York; Mr. Wearin, of Iowa; Mr. Bland, 
of Virginia; Mr. Lehlbach, of New Jersey; Mr. Crow, of Indiana; 
Mr. Hamlin, of Maine; Mr. Wallgren, of Washington; provides for 
poying a minimum of $60 per registered ton for the loss of human 

e alone. 

In the case of the Morro Castle, instead of only having $20,000 
for the victims to sue for, they would at least have had between 
$600,000 and $700,000 if my provision for limitation of liability had 
been in operation. This section of the bill alone, Mr. Chairman, 
entitles every Member of the Congress to vote for this bill because 
for the first time in the American history of our merchant marine 
it takes care of the life, the limb, the health of every American 
citizen traveling upon our sea-going ships. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, in the past property rights, the property of ship- 
owners, were guarded and protected, but human life took its 
chance not only with the dangers originating with wind and wave 
but also with the dangers from incompetent crews and officers and 
ineffective equipment and inefficient operation of vessels in times 
of emergency and danger. The present section of limited liability 
in this subsidy bill makes our laws the most humane and pro- 
gressive in all the world. 

I have traveled on foreign vessels to Europe and I have used 
American ships on coastal voyages and ocean journeys. 

I hate to admit it, but the foreign vessels engaged in trans- 
Atlantic transport have the advantage of American shipping in the 
long and continuous operation of lines. A flotilla of vessels does 
not make an ocean line. It takes decades of continuous operation 
= a an ocean line—or rather it takes Europeans that length 
of time. 

If American lines were subsidized directly, as are European ocean 
lines, the story would be different. Give us ships competent to 
compete with the ships of Great Britain, France, Germany, and 
Italy, and the means of training officers and crews to man them, 
and it will not take long for American passenger and cargo vessels 
to get their full share of ccean passenger and cargo trafiic. 

The golden age of American clipper ships lasted only 25 years, 
from 1833 to 1858, yet in that time the American flag, carried by 
these wonderful American designed, built, and manned ships was 
flown in every important seaport of the world. When the discovery 
of gold in California and Australia provided demand for fast vessels, 
full rigged and entirely seaworthy ships were built in 90 days. 

Given sustaining subsidies, as were the railroads in their early 
days and since, American built and manned shipping would again 
compete for its own foreign trade and the trade of the world. 
Given the protection of a satisfactory limited liability law for the 
protection of passenger and cargo at sea, as this present bill pro- 
vides, and our vessels would be used to capacity. 

There are many other provisions looking toward the safety of 
passengers, cargo, insurance, security for insurance, and other fea- 
tures, all designed for the fair treatment of passengers, shippers, 
and vessel owners, and for the advancement of American shipping 
on the trade routes of the world in order that the Stars and Stripes 
shall again be a familiar sight in the seaports of the world, and as 
a beginning in the formulation of legislation that shall operate to 
put American shipping where it belongs—at the head and forefront 
of the shipping of all the nations of the earth. [Applause.] 


War Referendum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. HAMILTON LEWIS 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 6, 1939 





RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS, OF UTAH, 
MARCH 5, 1939 





Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I ask leave to have included in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address delivered by the junior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. THomas] last evening over the Mutual 
Broadcasting System touching the matter of a referendum 
on war. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


The amendment suggests a modification of our present consti- 
tutional method of declaring war. It provides that except in a case 
of attack, actual or immediately threatened, by armed forces upon 
America or her possessions, and in the case of an attack by a non- 
American nation against any country in the Western Hemisphere, 
the people shall have the sole power through the medium of referen- 
dum to declare offensive war or to put America into a defensive war 
that might cause our Army and our Navy to be sent overseas. The 
referendum by the people would be held only after an act of 
Congress declaring a national crisis to exist and further declaring 
it mecessary for the people to decide whether or not our country 
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should go to war. Under the amendment there is no way for the 

ple to initiate a declaration of war. The amendment suggests 
that its adoption be brought about in accordance with the consti- 
tutional method of asking for the action by conventions in the 
several States. 

Constitutionally, the amendment takes the right of declaring war 
from Congress and places it in the people. This, in governmental 
technique, is a recognition of the fundamental principle of direct 
democracy rather than indirect democracy through the people’s 
representatives. I am sure that the sponsors of this amendment 
believe that the people will invariably vote for peace and that they 
have discovered the advantage of referendum technique in that it 
does slow up governmental action. 

Few will be in disagreement with the objectives which the 
sponsors of this amendment attempt to achieve. 

The sponsors are men who are definitely against war. They are 
men who would like to see war cease to be used as a medium of 
national action. They are men who have adopted the thesis that 
the American world is a large enough world for America’s activity. 
They are men, too, who accept the theory that we were drawn into 
the last war by propaganda, by our own actions, by breaking our 
neutral position, and by not remaining aloof. They are men who 
know that the objectives of the last war were not attained, and 
that a resort to arms again would not bring benefits even to the 
victors. They are men who commonly urge the point that America 
should mind its own business. By their opponents they are called 
isolationists. They are men who generally have carried their isola- 
tion ideas to the point wherein they have opposed American co- 
operation in peace-promoting institutions, holding that aloofness 
rather than cooperation is the real road to American peace and 
welfare. 

Now, the question arises, does this proposed amendment fit in 
with these theories? We could argue that point until doomsday 
and, of course, never get a satisfactory answer. If the factors of 
men’s behavior are contrary to the deductions made by those who 
sponsor this amendment, then, of course, the amendment will not 
and cannot accomplish the objectives that its sponsors wish to 
attain. 

Let us look to history: Ordinarily the mass of the people has 
always been conservative. Movements forward and backward, move- 
ments for good or for ill, have been movements of the few in an 
attempt to lead the many. Revolutions are seldom initiated by the 
mass. If, therefore, the resolution is to be completely consistent 
with the deductions which have been assumed, this amendment 
should be passed in accord with the theory of initiation rather than 
upon the theory of reference. If it is slow action that is wanted, 
action sponsored by those who have to bear the great burden of 
war—or, to put it popularly, “let those who have to fight start 
the wars’—then this amendment should provide that war be de- 
clared only when the people initiate it. But the resolution leaves 
the leadership in the hands of Congress, while it takes from Con- 
gress the right to act. 

Another theory which is behind this resolution is that Presidents 
lead us into war. The strongest power that Presidents have always 
had against Congress is a direct appeal to the people. A President 
who wants to take us into war will have less trouble convincing 
the mass of the people that we should go to war than in convincing 
a Congress which is opposed to it. We know from experience the 
pressure of the people upon those who lead the Government. In 
1912 Utah and Vermont were the only two States that voted the 
Republican Presidential ticket. Utah until 1932 had given her 
electoral votes to Democratic candidates but twice: Once when the 
issue was silver, to Bryan in 1896; and once in 1916, when she voted 
for President Wilson, who used as a campaign slogan “He kept us 
out of war.” In November 1916, Utah elected a Democratic Gov- 
ernor, Democratic Congressmen, and a Democratic Senator. Presi- 
dent Wilson was the outstanding contribution to this success. 
Before the following March 4, when the Senator and the Congress- 
men took their seats, a great preparedness meeting initiated by the 
people was held in Utah’s biggest hall. One of the congressional 
group, who had not yet taken his seat, spoke at this meeting and 
under the influence and pressure of the people he declared that 
he was going to Washington to vote for and work for war. President 
Wilson did not present his message to Congress declaring that a 
state of war existed until 2 months after this time. To think that 
President Wilson led the people into war in the face of experiences 
like this from one end of the country to another is one of the mrost 
absurd perversions of historical fact. 

It must be remembered that war is psychological quite as well 
as actual, that the beginning of war is always psychological. In 
the Spanish-American War, both the President and the Congress 
were slower in acting than were the people in demanding action. 
In the late World War, Congress’ declaration on the recommen- 
dation of the President was a declaration that war already ex- 
isted. Assume that war did exist again, would any President, 
who is the Commander in Chief of the Army, and would any 
Congress, which controls the purse strings, hold back if a war was 
in existence? 

The only way to overcome a resort to war for the accomplish- 
ment of national objectives is to find the substitutes for war to 
accomplish those objectives. This amendment in no sense does 
that. It removes no cause for war; it removes no action or 
method which has been used to accomplish war’s objectives. War 
rests upon principles of direct action and force, and comes into 
existence when a nation or leaders in a nation assume that only 
by direct action and force can they accomplish their purposes. 


This holds quite as well for the most righteous of causes as for 
wars of conquest and aggression. There of course can be no 
admitted unrighteous causes after once fighting begins. 

Substitutes for the accomplishment of national objectives are 
those related to the peaceful processes, such as a resort to law, a 
resort to conference, a resort to negotiation, a resort to an ex- 
change of opinion and discussion of conflicting objectives. These 
processes are essential after a war in making peace. Why not use 
them in avoiding war and in keeping peace? These are the proc- 
esses which must be furthered in the world if direct action and 
resort to force are to be overcome. The amendment does not, 
we see, face the problems as they are. It is instead a reaction to 
the slimmest of assumptions, namely that war when undertaken by 
the United States has been undertaken at the behest of Congress 
and the President, while the people have been against it. That, 
I declare to be, historically, untrue. If it is historically untrue, 
there is no reason for assuming that it will be true in the future. 

War with its ghastly circumstances in this day and age—war 
which today means not a contest between men or armies but a 
contest between machines and whole peoples, where the utter 
destruction of women and children is assumed to be necessary to 
accomplish a military objective—war today which places chivalry in 
the realms of utter sentimentality, which has no respect for life at 
all, which must be carried on by men with the type of nerves which 
would be necessary for an engineer to have if he were asked to run 
his train deliberately into a mass of women and children at play— 
war under such circumstances and carried on in the way which 
we have seen it carried on in the last 8 or 9 years is a morbidly 
emotional disease. It is not in any sense a reversion to the primi- 
tive, because primitive man with all his cruelties and crudities did 
honor personal bravery and did fight against great odds. The 
blowing of a community to bits by pushing an electric button or 
the ordering of the bombing of women and children gathered in 
a church for prayer is the act of madness or disease. That type 
of war must be solved by bringing about a cure. Running away 
from a disease may be a means of saving oneself, but running 
away does not cure the disease nor destroy the madness. 

Finally, it must be remembered that war is not a unilateral 
proposition. It is at least two-sided or many-sided. It can never 
be stopped by the actions or the will of one unless that one ex- 
presses itself in might with force. The suggested amendment is 


| merely a curb on America. It takes away from Congress and from 


the Executive their discretion. It, therefore, would hamper gov- 
ernment at the time government should be freest to act if it is t 
serve its people best. Discretion is of necessity inherent in gov- 
ernment. Without trust in our President and in our Congress, 
American representative democracy will not persist. War, being 
many-sided in its nature, and at the present time a disease in its 
character, must be cured by the discovery of substitutes for it by 
the development of the will to use peaceful processes. 





Admission of German Refugee Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 3 (legislative day of Monday, February 27), 
1939 


ANNOUNCEMENT AND EDITORIALS RELATING TO REFUGEE 
CHILDREN 





Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask leave to have printed 
in the Recorp an announcement of the formation of a 
Nation-wide organization to be known as the nonsectarian 
committee for German refugee children, and also sundry 
editorials on the subject of the problem of the refugee 
children. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


LEADING REPRESENTATIVES OF ALL FAITHS HEAD ORGANIZATION TO GIVE 
SANCTUARY TO GERMAN REFUGEE CHILDREN 


Formation of a Nation-wide organization to be known as the 
Non-Sectarian Committee for German Refugee Children was an- 
nounced today by Clarence E. Pickett, executive secretary of the 
American Friends Service Committee. Heading the committee are 
representative churchmen and laymen who will serve as co- 
chairmen, including His Eminence George Cardinal Mundelein, 
represented by the Most Rev. Bernard James Sheil, auxiliary 
bishop of Chicago; Rev. Anson Phelps Stokes, dean of Washing- 
ton Cathedral; Gov. Herbert H. Lehman; William Allen White; 
Dean Helen Taft Manning, of Bryn Mawr College; and Frank 
Porter Graham, president of the University of North Carolina. 
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Organization of the nonsectarian committee marks the crystalli- 
zation of a comprehensive plan developed by public-spirited citi- 
zens of all faiths, leading child-welfare experts, and the American 
Friends Service Committee who have been working in collabora- 
tion for the past 2 months. 

“The proposal to give sanctuary to the youngest, most pitiful 
victims of persecution,” Mr. Pickett said, “has touched the hearts 
of thousands of Americans. Their sympathy has found concrete 
expression in the Wagner-Rogers bill, which will admit to the 
United States up to 10,000 Germay children under the age of 14 
in 1939 and the same number in 1940, depending upon the num- 
ber which can be adequately cared for.” 

The Wagner-Rogers bill, Mr. Pickett pointed out, is endorsed 
by both the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. Fifty eminent churchmen in an elo- 
quent petition have urged that the United States give sanctuary 
to German children. Ex-President Herbert Hoover and other lead- 
ing citizens of all faiths and all shades of political opinion have 
expressed their approval of the plan, which has received wide 
editorial support from the press of the Nation. 

“The Nonsectarian Committee,” Mr. Pickett said, “has under- 
taken the task of implementing this humane measure with a 
practical workable plan which can be put into effect as soon as 
the bill is enacted. The committee will assume responsibility for 
the placement of children in foster homes of their own faith 
throughout the country. We have guarantees of adequate finan- 
cial backing from responsible organizations and substantial private 
sources to assure that the children will not become public 
charges.” 

A major objective of the committee, he said, is to prevent any 
concentration of refugee children in large cities or on the eastern 
seaboard. Of the children seeking refuge at the present time, 
approximately 50 percent are Jewish and the remainder Catholic 
and Protestant. 

Since the introduction of the Wagner-Rogers bill, Mr. Pickett 
said, inquiries have been received as to whether 20,000 children 
could be separated from their parents within the next 2 years. 
Holland alone has received applications for the admission of 10,000 
such children. Mr. Pickett quoted from a dispatch just received 
from a representative in Holland which said that, “Thousands of 
parents are willing to part from their children who are suffering 
the most ghastly moral degredation and actual physical danger. 
How terrible conditions are for children may be gathered from the 
fact that many are found at the Dutch frontier without any pro- 
tection. In many cases children are simply put on a train and sent 
to Holland in the hope that they would be looked after.” 

Holland, although a small and crowded country, Mr. Pickett 
said, has already taken in 1,700 refugee children. England, as an 
immediate step, opened her doors to 5,000 and is admitting many 
more, as are Sweden, Belgium, and France. He cited a recent 
report published in the Manchester Guardian, describing “children 
arriving mute with grief and fear; children who can scarcely 
believe that their new life is not a dream after the misery and 
bitter humiliations they have endured; children for whom such 
simple privileges as going to school, to the movies, playing in a 
park bring ecstatic joy. We have every indication that there are 
thousands of Americans who are ready and eager to give these 
children a chance for a free life in the United States by taking 
them into their homes.” 

Offers to receive German children in American homes have 
already been received, he said, from persons in 41 States. Among 
the many individuals and agencies who have made such offers is 
Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, who recently announced herself as one of 
the women of Northampton, Mass., who want to take care of 25 
children. One agency alone has on file 2,500 such requests which 
had to be turned down because of the failure of the United States 
to admit more than a handful of such children up to the present 
time. 

Mr. Pickett, who is one of the cochairmen, will serve as executive 
director pro tempore of the nonsectarian committee pending com- 
pletion of arrangements to secure the services of an eminent edu- 
cator, who will direct the project on a permanent basis. The 
committee is making its headquarters in New York at the School 
of Social Work, 122 East Twenty-second Street, and in Philadelphia 
at the offices of the American Friends Service Committee, 20 South 
Twelfth Street. 


[From the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser of February 17, 1939] 
“SUFFER LITTLE CHILDREN * * *” 


At her press conference Monday Mrs. Roosevelt was asked if she 
approved the congressional move to admit into this country within 
the next 2 years 20,000 German refugee children under the age of 
14. “It seems to me,” she replied, “the humanitarian thing to do.” 

It is estimated that in Germany today are about 50,000 children 
under 14 who have no choice but to find homes outside their 
native land. Their parents, in many cases, are either dead or 
totally lost to them. Many of them are in concentration camps 
or somewhere in exile. Hundreds of these children do not know 
where their parents are. They are not even certain they are aiive. 

The only hope these young Germans have of establishing them- 
selves as responsible citizens of the world is that there are govern- 
ments less vicious than their own. 

England and Holland already have found homes for several 
thousand of these most tragic of all the victims of the Hitler 
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fanaticism. Many of them are too young to remember their own 
names, and they are now but numbers in a vast herd of infant 
refugees. 

Of the 50,000 German children for whom homes must be found 
about half are Jews. The others are Protestant or Catholic. 

Senator WacNerR has introduced a joint resolution which would 
admit into the United States “a limited number of German 
refugee children.” Not more than 10,000 a year would be admitted, 
and these only for the years 1939 and 1940. It is provided further 
that satisfactory assurance must be given that those children 
admitted “will be supported and properly cared for through the 
voluntary action of responsible citizens or responsible private or- 
ganizations of the United States and consequently will not become 
public charges.” 

William Green and John L. Lewis, the labor leaders, have made 
known their support of the resolution, and leading Catholic and 
Protestant clergymen have added their support. As the New York 
Herald Tribune says, “the whole group would be but a drop in the 
vast American population bucket—amounting to one refugee 
child for every 2,000 children under 14 now in the country—and 
their rescue (if accepting them for permanent, even though kindly, 
separation from their parents and homes can be called rescue) 
would take but a few drops out of the buckets of misery filled by 
the new politics. Small as it is, it seems well worth the doing— 
both for the portion of misery that it would end and as a gesture 
to the world of where American sympathies unmistakably lie.” 

The American people were among the first to cry out against 
the horrors of the Nazi barbarism; surely they will not be the 
last to offer some token of their conviction regarding the inhu- 
manity of which the swastika is the symbol. Legally speaking, 
responsibility for these children does not, of course, rest with us. 
We could turn our backs upon them, if we liked, and seal our 
frontiers. But we should be guilty of a moral crime against the 
very things of which we most often boast. 

The United States has expressed a willingness to contribute its 
due share to a solution of the refugee problem. Through President 
Roosevelt this country suggested the organization of the Evian 
Conference, and George Rublee, an American, has this week re- 
ported the results of his negotiations with the Berlin authorities. 
It is all a ghastly business. But from it Americans must not shirk. 
The very least we can do is to support the humanitarian move- 
ment in behalf of the dispossessed children. 


[From the Sioux City Journal of February 18, 1939] 
GERMAN REFUGEE CHILDREN 


Senator Wacner, of New York, has presented to the Senate a 
resolution authorizing the admission to this country of 20,000 
German refugee children this year and next. The proposal specifies 
that children “of every race and creed” be permitted entry. The 
refugees who thus would be given sanctuary in the United States 
would be those of tender years, under 14. There are many thou- 
sands of them in Germany whose adult relatives are in concentra- 
tion camps or who have been slain or driven out of the country 
by Nazi cruelty. In commenting on his resolution Senator Wac- 
NER, & native German, said: 

“Millions of innocent and defenseless men, women, and children 
in Germany today, of every race and creed, are suffering from con- 
ditions which compel them to seek refuge in other lands. Our 
hearts go out especially to the children of tender years, who are the 
most pitiful and helpless sufferers. The admission of a limited 
number of these children into the United States would release them 
from the prospect of life without hope and without recourse and 
enable them to grow up in an environment where the human spirit 
may survive and prosper. This resolution does not suspend exist- 
ing quota restrictions on the immigration of adults. It merely 
authorizes the admission during a limited period of a limited num- 
ber of refugee children 14 years of age or under. This readily could 
be accomplished without their becoming public charges and with- 
cut any danger of dislocating American industry or displacing 
American labor.” 

Senator WacNER said further that responsible American families 
and private organizations had volunteered to make adequate pro- 
vision for such refugees as may be permitted to enter. Thousands 
of private citizens are willing to provide homes for refugee children. 
In permitting entry of child refugees the United States would be 
doing what Great Britain, Holland, and otber countries already have 
done. Thousands of children have been received in those countries 
from Germany. 

The Wagner resolution has been endorsed by Protestant and 
Catholic churchmen, by the two labor organizations, the American 
Federation of Labor and the C. I. O., and by large groups of promi- 
nent Americans. It is a humane thing to do, and the resolution 
ought to be acceptable to both Houses of Congress. Since American 
public opinion has been so strong in condemnation of the mis- 
treatment of minorities in Germany, not all of whom are composed 
of Jews, it is believed that favorable action on the Wagner resolu- 
tion would meet with majority approval on the part of the people. 

The absorption of 20,000 children in American homes and 
charitable organizations in the ensuing 2 years should not be diffi- 
cult. Twenty thousand children could come into the country with- 
cut hurt to any group or section. It would mean one refugee from 
Germany to every 2,000 children already here in the same age group. 
Surely this country can undertake that, and it is believed that 
it will. 
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Restrictions on Wheat Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JOHN G. ALEXANDER 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1939 





RESOLUTION OF LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following resolution of 
the Legislature of the State of Minnesota: 


Concurrent resolution memorializing Congress of the United States 
and the Secretary of Agriculture to take action modifying the 
restrictions on the production of spring or hard wheat grown in 
the Northern States 


Whereas widespread dissatisfaction exists among the producers 
of hard spring wheat in Minnesota and adjoining States relative to 
the unwarranted restriction imposed upon the growing of such 
wheat during the year 1939; and 

Whereas no surplus exists in reference to such wheat; and 

Whereas the same amount of such wheat will be required in the 
manufacture of flour as has been required in the past; and 

Whereas the land taken out of production of hard spring wheat 
cannot be profitably utilized in the raising of other commodities 
without creating a surplus in such other commodities; and 

Whereas the farmers raising hard spring wheat will be subjected 
to extreme hardship by reason of being deprived of this means of 
making money to pay living expenses, taxes, interest, and loans: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of Minnesota (the house of 
representatives concurring therein), That the Congress of the 
United States and the Secretary of Agriculture adopt immediate 
measures to meet the current crisis in the farming industry in 
Minnesota and the adjoining States growing hard spring wheat, and 
to establish such stabilization of prices on such wheat as will guar- 
antee the producer at least the cost of production and assure con- 
sumers an ample supply of American-grown farm commodities; be 
it further 

Resolved, That a duly authenticated copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United States, to the presiding 
officers of the Senate and House of Representatives of the Congress 
of the United States, to Henry A. Wailace, Secretary of Agriculture, 
and to each of the Senators and Representatives from the State of 
Minnesota in the Congress of the United States. 


The Church and the State 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 6, 1939 


ADDRESS BY RT. REV. LEWIS B. WHITTEMORE, FEBRUARY 12, 
1939 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an able address 
entitled “The Church and the State,” delivered by the Right 
Reverend Lewis B. Whittemore, D. D., bishop of western 
Michigan, of the Protestant Episcopal Church. This address 
was occasioned by the proposal of the Social Security Board 
to include clergymen and church workers under the provi- 
sions of the Social Security Act. Coming as I do of Welsh 
descent and knowing of the long struggle this people have 
made on the issue of separation of church and state, I am 
heartily in sympathy with the protests thousands of clergy- 
men of all denominations have addressed to me directed 
against this proposal. Attention is called to the fact that 
this protest is in no way directed against social-security 
legislation as a whole. It has been generally approved by 
the many clergymen who have written me, 
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There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


In the reconsideration of social-security legislation by the Con- 
gress of the United States, the proposal is now being made that the 
church be brought within the scope of the act, along with chari- 
table, scientific, literary, and educational institutions. 

In considering the advisability of this proposed change the dis- 
tinct character and function of the church should be kept in mind. 
There may or may not be good reasons why the workers in these 
other agencies should be brought within the operation of the act. 
There is every reason why the church should be kept without it. 

Unlike these other agencies, the church conceives of itself as 
divine in origin, having as its Sovereign the eternal Christ and 
owing allegiance only to God. It claims to be His instrument in 
bringing the gospel to every man, woman, and child on the face of 
the globe. It claims that the nations are themselves under the 
sovereignty of God and that Christ is King of Kings and Lord of 
Lords. It seeks to bring about that rebirth which makes men 
realize that they are children of God, with a life to live which is not 
bounded by death itself. It believes that the Spirit of God dwells 
in the church and constantly molds the members of it into a life 
of unselfishness, joy, peace, and faith. Its methods are those of 
gentleness and peace, although it is called upon, when necessary, 
to denounce oppression and to fight against evil. It believes in every 
human soul and its divine possibilities as a child of God. It calls 
upon its members to live a life of discipleship to the Christ, who is 
conceived as an ever-living personality. 

Such a conception of itself marks the church off from other 
institutions. It exists in the state, but it is not of the state. It 
has a higher allegiance. Its center of gravity is not in this world. 
This is what has given it members throughout the course of history 
the courage to give up all, even life itself, rather than to betray 
their Master. It has made them bold as lions, untouched by ordi- 
nary human motives, and yet all in the cause of goodness and peace. 

The moment the state lays its hands on the church and endeavors 
to make it a part of its own system the church loses both its 
distinctive character and its power to make its most valuable 
contribution. The domination by the state withers the eternal 
values, makes the part supreme over the whole, restricts the vision 
of man to his lower interests, emphasizes methods which are not of 
God, dries up the moral powers and the sense of the supreme 
value of the individual as a child of God. The state can touch 
only to destroy. 

When the church and state live along together, each supreme in 
its own sphere, each paying deference to the other, the utmost 
human good results. In this country the church has always been 
the bulwark of our democracy. It has upheld it in countless ways. 
It has been the source of sturdy individual initiative and self- 
respect which need to have a religious basis if they are to endure. 
It has raised up citizens who have not been afraid to take upon 
themselves the responsibilities and duties of citizenship. It has 
made men fearless to denounce the wrong, even on the part of 
government itself, without which no democratic form of govern- 
ment can endure. It has produced that strength of character 
which must abound in a democratic state. Democracy rests 
squarely upon the church and could not long endure without it. 
The Bill of Rights is Christian teaching put into political form. 

This separation of church and state has been from the beginning 
a cardinal principle of our democracy. This principle does not 
rest upon expediency nor upon the difficulties of having a state 
church. It rests rather upon a recognition that each has its own 
functions and should be supreme in its own domain. 

The proposal which is now being made would be a long step 
toward breaking down this essential distinction between church 
and state. Doubtless such is not the intent of the authors, but 
such would be the effect. Like most revolutionary proposals, the 
avowed purpose is beneficent. It is to tax the church in order to 
assure old-age benefits to its clergy and other workers, precisely as 
is being done in the areas of secular life. Harmless as this sounds, 
this means that the ministers of the church and other church 
workers would become a part of the political system and, in a very 
real sense, agents of the state. Such a change in the act would give 
to Government agents the power to examine all church records 
and pay rolls. It could send its agents into the offices of every 
church treasurer. 

If the Government is to have the power over the old-age period 
of the clergy, it would have power over the whole life of the man 
of God. The policies of the party in power would have a great 
influence upon his point of view and his actions. The temptation 
to support the party which would promise the larger benefits would 
be enormous no matter how unsound the general policies of that 
party might be. The Government would find it less difficult to 
influence church policies and to bring pressure to bear upon church 
pronouncements. It could tone down criticism, silence voices of 
protest, get support for Government propaganda, and in general 
degrade the church of the Most High God to the services of the 
party which might happen to be in power. The confusion and bad 
feeling which would result from such a course would be incal- 
culable. 

What has happened in other countries should be a lesson to us 
here. In Russia the church allowed itself to become a tool of 
the Government. In many cases the priests were even agents of 
the secret police. In very few cases did the church, bound as it 
was to the state, have the courage to speak out against the op- 
pressions of the people. Had there been a free church in Russia, 
independent of the Government, devoted to the true interests of 
all the people, the revolution might never have happened. 
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We have been appalled by the conditions in Germany where 
the state has attempted to make the church of the sovereign 
Christ a tool for its own purposes. It has been easy for all to 
see what the effect of this has been, and we honor the brave souls 
like Niemdéller who have had the courage to proclaim that Christ 
is above Hitler. 

We do not want this sort of thing to happen here; and when a 
government, from whatever motive, attempts to make the church 
of the living God just another department of the vast machine, 
the time has come to protest, because something very vital is at 
stake. 

Our country needs one domain of its life which is not subject 
to the temporal power. It may be necessary to regiment business 
and farming and labor into one great collective whole but our 
temples should remain inviolate. We do not want Government 
agents, no matter how good their intentions, ransacking our pos- 
sessions and telling us that they will manage our affairs better 
than we can. It is more than that. A free church is the greatest 
and, perhaps, the last bulwark of democracy itself. It guards and 
produces those very values which are necessary if the democratic 
process is to endure. When that bulwark is down we have come 
to the end of an era. What will be left when every voice is 
silent, when in no area can a free voice be raised, will not be 
the democracy for which our fathers died. 

Nor does the church need this paternalistic and suffocating care 
from the Government. The branch of the church to which I 
belong has made great sacrifices to give social security to its aged 
clergy and those benefits are now being extended to lay workers 
as well. Other great church groups are doing the same thing. 
We take pride in what we have done. 

But even if this were not so, the price of Government help would 
be too high. Even though the Government were the wisest con- 
ccivable, the principle involved would be the same. The church 
would be surrendering its soul for a mess of Government pottage. 

If, on the other hand, the principle of Government control of 
the pension system of the clergy were essentially right, then the 
church should have no hesitation in modifying or abolishing its 
pension system for the greater good of the greater number. It is 
my own conviction that the proposed change is wrong both in 
practice and principle. First, it would damage if not ruin the 
carefully planned pension systems now in existence and, at the 
same time, it would make a violent assault on the principle of the 
separation of church and state which has served our country well 
throughout its long history. 

I hope that all the Christian people of this country will consider 
well what is pending before our National Legislature. Do they 
want the church of the Eternal God to become a mere vassal of 
the state? Do they want agents of the Government rummaging in 
the temples to see what they can discover? Do they think that 
all of our clergy can become dependent upon a governmentally 
administered system without the church being pulled into politics? 
Do they want the witness of the church to the eternal truth of 
God dulled and, perhaps, stopped? Do they want to see the last 
great bulwark of democracy laid low under the guise of assistance 
to the needy and infirm? 

The church takes no stand against the great ideals of security for 
o'd age. But in view of its peculiar character and mission it claims 
the privilege of working out these problems in its own way. 
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Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, a few days ago I appeared 
befcre the Ways and Means Committee for the purpose of 
presenting a plea to them for the enactment of a national 
old-age pension that would pave the way for the youth of our 
land to again find an opportunity to work and live useful and 
happy lives and know they were helping build this great 
country of ours. I urged enactment of national old-age- 
pension legislation further because simple justice, common 
fairness, and every humane instinct entitle our civil veterans, 
who have builded this great Nation, to be permitted to live 
cut their lives in security, peace, comfort, and happiness. 

This is not possible under existing social-security laws. 
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I then stated that I am not concerned so much with a 
particular pension program as I am in getting the best 
possible bill enacted into law; and it seems to me the best bill 
is the general-welfare bill, H. R. 11. I am convinced that 
the gross-income tax as proposed by the General Welfare 
Act, H. R. 11, is by far the best tax formula yet proposed. 

In order that my views may be fully understood, I am 
incorporating and making my statements before the Ways 
and Means Committee a part of these remarks, and they are 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, at the outset I 
want to say that I appreciate the opportunity you afford me to come 
before you and briefly express my views upon this important matter 
that you have under consideration. 

I think in the short time that I have been in Congress I have 
learned to sympathize with the Members of Congress in the prob- 
lems that are presented to them. As a citizen, before becoming a 
Member, I often became quite impatient with the slowness with 
which things moved; and it seemed to me that much more could 
be done than was done. Since coming down here and finding 435 
Members, all with different views and yet all dead in earnest, end 
finding that when anything of great moment is done it must be the 
result of more or less give and take, I am inclined to be more 
patient and more sympathetic. 

This committee has before it for consideration, I think, a prob- 
lem of possibly the greatest magnitude of any domestic problem 
we have, that of social security. It is one in which everybody is 
interested; and it is one that can be so easily nrisunderstood; and 
it is one that nobody fully understands; it is one that touches the 
life of every person in this great Nation. And with all due respect 
to the fine membership of this committee, nobody can say that they 
have an absolute solution for this great and trying problem. 

Social security, as it was reported out by this committee and as 
enacted into law, was an idealistic piece of legislation, and it had 
splendid objectives. Certainly I can find no reason to quarrel with 
its objectives nor with its ideals. But in actual practice it has not 
been a success. 

One of the difficult things before you gentlemen is to frame 
legislation that will make social security and the social-security 
law a more nearly workable and successful piece of legislation. In 
my brief experience here, and in an informal way—because I have 
no prepared remarks—I want to be of some help, if Ican. There 
have been many proposals. You have before you not only the 
suggestions of Mr. Altmeyer, head of the Social Security Board, as 
to needed reforms and changes, but you have before you H. R. 
2 and H. R. 11, and dozens of other proposals. It is my own 
humble opinion that the general principles found in H. R. 2, and 
found in a more practical way in H. R. 11, can be molded into 
the existing social-security laws and can be made workable. It is 
with that thought in mind that I want to briefly address the 
committee. 

I stated that we have almost all agreed to the fact that the 
existing law must be amended. It must be amended because it 
virtually sets up 48 separate and distinct systems. And there is 
not a State in the Union—and I make this assertion deliberately 
and thoughtfully—where social security is now functioning to the 
satisfaction of the people in that State. In my own State it has 
been the source of a tremendous amount of controversy, a tre- 
mendous amount of misunderstanding. It has been the football 
of politics, of those who would use it to further their own pur- 
poses solely and without any thought of the effect that their 
proposal might have upon the State as a whole. 

Two years ago the legislature of my State enacted a law provid- 
ing that every citizen of the State of Washington over 65 years 
of age whose annual income, from all sources, was less than $360 
a year, should receive a sufficient amount to bring the income up 
to $360 and at the same time the legislature repealed all of the 
pauper laws of the State. 

The administration both here in Washington—that is, the Social 
Security Board—and the administration in my own State held by 
ruling that if some friend, relative, or other person made donations 
of any kind to an elderly person, that was a resource and an in- 
come, and consequently such recipients would be barred. A case 
was taken into our courts and the court held otherwise. Now, the 
legislature has gone back again, apparently by what has been done 
in the State legislature, to the old system of requiring absolute 
destitution or pauperism, or practically that condition, before one 
can become a beneficiary. One to receive a pension would scarcely 
be one step removed from the old poorhouse. 

It is my own belief that the present social-security laws would 
have been more nearly workable if we had had a minimum of $30 
in every State in the Union, the Federal Government standing ready 
to match $15 with every State, and every State should have been 
required to pay that much. But that is not the fact, and we cannot 
make it so, except to cover the problem by naticnal legislation and 
remove it entirely from State participation. 

The social aspects of this problem are appalling, and you can play 
upon the emotions of men, I care not how hard-hearted they may 
be, and you can often produce results which are possibly incon- 
sistent with the practical situation. The injustices should make 
us all ashamed of ourselves. 

However, the economic feature of this problem to me is the great 
one. It is admitted that we are going to have a large army of unem- 
ployed, whether 6,000,000, 8,000,000, or 10,000,000. It is likewise 
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admitted by all of us, whether we be Democrats or Republicans, that 
the W. P. A. and work relief as a permanent program is not a 
solution to our problem, nor is it at all desirable. 

If by reason of technological advance and scientific discoveries, 
mass production, and all of those things that ought to be blessings 
to us we have created a anent army of unemployed, then as a 
matter of justice that ought to be the older group and not the 
younger group, as it is now in large measure. 

As a matter of sound economy, and as a matter of national wel- 
fare and as a matter of simple justice, we ought to give the leisure 
to the older folk and not, as we are doing now in too large a meas- 
ure, to our youth. Our young people who come from our fine 
institutions of learning go out into life, and then we have nothing 
to give them except possibly some little Government job or some 
job with some great corporation. Those are problems that we, as 
Congressmen, have to meet. And they fali unusually heavy upon 
the shoulders of this committee, because the solution of them, at 
least in a large part, lies in the framing of wise tax legislation. 
That is why it comes home to this committee in a greater measure 
than any other group in Congress. 

H. R. 11, it seems to me, tends in large measure to cure some of 
the defects that have shown themselves in our present laws and 
that I have briefly referred to in my remarks. It tends to aid greatly 
in a solution of our economic problems. 

Of course, going along with it is the money question and the 
monopoly question and a number of other important questions. 
But this fact is important. This proposal does not increase the 
public debt. Certainly no critic can say that it does that, because 
it is founded on a pay-as-you-go basis. The dollars collected are 
the dollars disbursed. It places every citizen in America, irre- 
spective of the State in which he lives, upon exactly the same foot- 
ing so far as benefits go. It takes out that which to me is the 
detestable and un-American feature of old-age pensions, the one 
that requires a “needs” test. In H. R. 11 there is no “needs” test. 
You are not required to qualify for admission to the poorhouse. 
If the American citizen has been thrifty and has acquired a home 
or a farm, possesses a bank account, and has a regular income, 
or is a person of little or much wealth, he has the option of stepping 
out of the field of gainful employment and making way for a young 
person and taking his $30 to $60 a month. If he wants to step back 
into production, he may do that by foregoing his pension. 

Of course, I know you may say that the theory of the thing 
sounds beautiful. But it seems to me it is practical. It varies from 
the original Townsend plan largely in this, the most fundamental 
feature of all, the tax formula. It is based upon a gross-income 
tax; a gross-income tax levied upon persons, partnerships, corpora- 
tions, associations, trusteeships, and every other creature, either 
natural or artificial that has an income from profit. It is based 
upon @ 2-percent tax. Perhaps that is not the proper rate. Per- 
haps the committee, in its wisdom, might think it wiser to graduate 
the tax. The tax itself can be made an instrumentality of correct- 
ing a lot of our existing monopolistic abuses. It will not, as I say, 
add to the public debt, because it disburses only what is collected. 
It is based upon the same tax principle that the social-security laws 
are based upon, to wit, a gross-income tax. 

Now, we have a gross-income tax levied upon every man who 
works in industry. The lowest bracket income people are being 
required to pay monthly a gross-income tax, while those in the high 
brackets pay only on net incomes. 

I expressed my views a year ago last June by my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD concerning gross-income tax and the possi- 
bility of using that as a basis for a universal pension, and I refer 
the committee to page 1487, volume 81, Seventy-fifth Congress. 

There are many other worth-while features in H. R. 11. I do not 
want to monopolize the time nor tire the committee. I know you 
have this difficult task to perform. I know that you will do it to 
the best of your own judgment. You have to report to this Con- 
gress some substantial changes in the existing social-security law. 
And since Congress is going to act upon them, why not report 
H. R. 11 with such amendments as you think ought to be made— 
give us a real recovery pension. 

I think it would be splendid to go into this field, not a wild 
and revolutionary field, but to go into this field as it is proposed 
by H. R. 11. I have examined the legislation carefully. I am not 
here to say that it is a perfect piece of legislation; because no 
Congress on earth ever put out anything of that kind, particularly 
when you have a bill as far-reaching as this is. But it seems to me 
it is a piece of legislation which points the way and tends to help 
us in what is one of our great problems. 

And I say advisedly we have shameful, inequitable distribution of 
our national annual income. Any program of social security that 
seeks to solve the economic problem in part must recognize the 
fact that we must have a better distribution, not necessarily of 
existing wealth but of annually produced wealth, and we must 
distribute it on a wider base. 

I have here the figures, and I give you my source of authority 
to prove the statement I just made to you. In 1935-36 there were 
87 consumer family units in the United States who had an aggre- 
gate income of $157,000,000. Each family unit had an average 
income that year of $1,800,000. 

Now, let us look at the other side of the picture. At the bottom 
of the structure there were 2,123,534 family units whose aggregate 
income was $294,138.000. In other words, 87 families had $157,- 
000,000 and 2,123,534 families had $294,000,000. The average family 
income in the low bracket, 1935-36, was less than $140 per family, 
& little over $10 per month, or about $11.50 a month. In the upper 
bracket we find that 1 percent of the families of America had an 
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income equal to 40 percent of the families in the lower brackets 
This bill—H. R. 11—can be made an instrumentality going a long 
way toward correcting that situation. The figures I have given you 
come from the Consumers Income for the United States, Nationa! 
Resources Committee, a Government publication put out in August 
of this year. 

Now, gentlemen, I have somewhat roughly and generally dis- 
cussed this subject. And again I say that I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity you have given me. If there are any questions you wish to 
ask me, I shall try to answer them, if I can. 

The CHairnman. Are you through with your main statement? 

Mr. Leavy. Yes, sir; I am. 

Mr. Duncan. As I understand you, you spoke of the tests for 
one who is to receive the benefits. Suppose this committee, in its 
wisdom or lack of wisdom, should decide to pass a bill which would 
hold need as a test. What effect would that have on this bill or 
on the other phases of the bill? Would it have any effect at all? 

Mr. Leavy. I think it would have a very decided effect, because 
it would restrict very greatly the group of beneficiaries and destroy 
the objectives sought to be attained. The unfortunate thing is 
that when the “needs test” is applied that citizen who has had a 
useful, productive life throughout 40 years and who has been the 
high type of citizen in his community, is the last one to come in 
and submit himself to this “needs test,” because it is humiliating. 

Mr. Duncan. If you make it general it might not be. Suppose 
we make this a general pension bill to everybody, regardless of 
needs; it might involve the expenditure of too much money; it 
may be that under the financial picture of the Nation we cannot 
take care of it. A point in my mind is this: Suppose we take 1 
percent; suppose we take the bill and reduce it to 1 percent and 
restore the “need” test; would that wreck this bill, or does it have 
to run on a 2-percent basis in order to make it workable? 

Mr. Leavy. I would say that it would be in almost direct conflict 
with the principal idea back of this bill. 

Mr. Duncan. In other words, as you look at it, you think the 
principal thing to this bill is that it does not carry the “needs” 
test; it carries a pension to everybody, and the method of collecting 
the money is only an incident to carrying out this great principle? 

Mr. Leavy. I appreciate the fact that the tax formula itself is of 
tremendous importance. If the formula is one that tends to 
reduce annual production it is a failure. If it tends to restrict 
every enterprise in America, then it is a failure. But if it has a 
tendency to distribute on a wider basis the annual production, 
then it is accomplishing what we seek. 

Mr. Duncan. Every tax is a burden on industry, upon anyone in 
the organization upon which it is placed. You can hardly expect 
this tax to be received with any great demonstration of good will 
from anyone. It is naturally going to be considered a burden, and 
will be opposed directly in the same ratio as the burden is great or 
small. Two percent is greater than 1 percent. If you make this a 
1-percent proposition and restore the “need” test, then I still ask 
you, Do you think that would wreck the whole program? 

Mr. Leavy. I think it would, answering generally; yes, sir. 

Mr. BoEHNE. In the opening part of your statement you seemed 
to use these words, “The Social Security Act has not been a 
success.” Disregarding your views on either H.R.2 or H.R.11, and 
realizing the usual impetuosity of the American people, do you 
think the Social Security Act has been given the fair and im- 
partial trial because it is based upon the actuarial or the insurance 
basis? 

Mr. Leavy. In answer to your question I would say it has cer- 
tainly been given a sufficient trial. Even its most ardent friends 
point out glaring weaknesses that it has disclosed. 

Mr. BoEHNE. We may agree there. But would that necessarily 
infer, as previous speakers have inferred, that by the passage of 
H. R. 11 we would automatically repeal the Social Security Act? 

Mr. Leavy. H.R.11, by express language, repeals titles I, II, and 
VIII, I think they are. 

Mr. BorHNE. I say it would repeal the heart of the Social Secu- 
rity Act. 

Mr. Leavy. Three titles of the Social Security Act are expressly 
repealed, and of course the taxes upon which they rest. 

Mr. BoEHNE. I have only one other question, which is a very 
general question. Do you believe that there is a point at which 
@ more equitable distribution of income may become a capital 
levy—which I do not believe you believe in, and which I know I 
do not? 

Mr. Leavy. I would not want to say that I think we have 
reached that point. But I do believe, Mr. BoEHNE, that if we 
permit this aggravated condition to continue without the control 


. of money and credit and without a better distribution, we are in 


danger of reaching something of that kind. 

The CHAIRMAN. You spoke of the law in Oregon—was it not? 

Mr. Leavy. It is in Washington. 

The CHAIRMAN. Where they give them $360 per annum if their 
income is not that amount; but whatever their income is, they 
give them a sufficient pension to bring it up to $360. But you 
said that was based upon need. If it is a good thing to have a 
pension, regardless of need, in the United States, in the Federal 
Government, why wouldn't it be a good thing in Washington, and 
why don’t you try it out out there and show us how it works. 
Why don’t they make it $360 out there? And if it worked well 
there it would be a fine argument to broaden the scope in the 
entire country. 

Mr. Leavy. I don’t know that I have made myself clear. 

The CHAIRMAN. You used the word “need.” 

Mr. Leavy. The taxpayers in the State of Washington are just 
like the taxpayers in the State of North Carolina, in the State of 
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Kansas, in the State of Texas, or anywhere else. They want to get 

their $15 per person from the Federal fund. Now, in order to get 

that, of course, they have to have State legislation that fits into 

the Federal legislation. The Federal legislation provides that they 
will only match with a State where payments are made to per- 
sons in need. And the legislature sought to define the term 
“need” in our State 2 year ago by saying that any person whose 
income or resources produced less than $360 a year is in need and 
is entitled to receive a pension that will supplement his income 
or resources in a sufficient sum to bring it up to $360. 

The CHAIRMAN. If they cared to have independent set-ups in 
the States, it is surprising that someone did not think of this 
before we embarked upon the present social-security program and 
that it was not tried out in some States. 

Mr. Leavy. It was not proposed in our State but it has been 
proposed in many States. 

The CHAIRMAN. I know that. 
has it? 

Mr. Leavy. No; it has not. 

The CHAIRMAN. I wonder why they did not adopt it and try 
it out. 

Mr. Leavy. I think probably Colorado and California have gone 
further than most States have gone along that line. 

The CHAIRMAN. Have they gone that far and adopted as the 
basis of raising money the gross-income tax? 

Mr. Leavy. I am not sufficiently informed on that. I am pre- 
pared to answer your question, Mr. Chairman, as to why. It is 
because no State in the Union can adopt an independent pension 
plan, general in its scope and liberal in its provisions, without 
virtually destroying itself. It has to take into consideration its 
47 sister States. If the State of Washington were to say, “We 
will pay $60 a month, based upon a gross-income tax in this 
State,” the immediate tendency would be to drive industry from 
that State to a State where they do not have such a tax. The 
immediate effect would be to attract people to the State so that 
they could live there the number of years required to become 
recipients. 

The CHAIRMAN. You could make the number of years great 
enough so that they would not be attracted thereby. 

Mr. Leavy. But you would drive industry away? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is how it is under the Federal law. If 
they move from one State to another, they have to be there a 
certain length of time before they can become beneficiaries. 

Mr. Leavy. Under this H. R. 11, they do not have to be residents 
any particular time in any particular State, as I recall the provi- 
sions. They merely have to be citizens of the United States, and 
they can go from place to place. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let us take a concrete case. I want to find out 
for my information just how your plan works. A man has bor- 
rowed $10,000 on his business or on his farm, but he is unable to 
make the payment, and he has a mortgage or a deed of trust on 
it, and it is sold for the obligation and it brings only $8,000, and 
the $8,000 goes to his creditor who has lent him the $10,000, which 
is possible in any depression. Would you take the $160 out of the 
$8,000 and pay the creditor $7,840, or would you pay him $8,000 and 
have no tax? 

Mr. LeAvy. My understanding is this. There is a statutory defi- 
nition of the term “gross income” written into this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. How is that? 

Mr. LeEAvy. There is a definition of the term “gross income” 
written into the bill. My understanding is that that transaction 
would not be subject to a tax at ail. It would be the repayment 
of a debt. 

The CHAIRMAN. There would be no tax in that case. 

Mr. Leavy. No, sir; because of the definition that is written into 
this bill. All income of $100 or less a month is exempt under 
this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; I understand that. That is all. 

Mr. Disney. Congressman Leavy, I did not get the benefit of the 
earlier statement which you made because of my coming in late, 
but when I did come in you were speaking about this not adding 
to the public debt. The bill proposes to raise substantially about 
$8,000,000,000 a year, as I understand the previous testimony. I 
want to get your reasons why this would not add to the public debt. 

Mr. Leavy. The provisions of the bill, Mr. DISNEY, are that it 
will not distribute anything other than that which is raised in the 
fiscal year. Consequently there could not be an increase in debt, 
since there is no statutory obligation to expend beyond the money 
that is collected. 

Mr. Disney. It appears that any collection would be an addition 
to the public debt, even though it were distributed. 

Mr. Leavy. No. The debt at the end of any given period would 
not be any greater than it was at the beginning of the period. I 
think it would reduce the public debt as a whole, because it would 
undoubtedly reduce these enormous work-relief appropriations that 
we are constantly called upon to make. I understand that this type 
of tax has been in operation in Indiana and in Hawaii, and quite 
successfully. In Indiana I think it is a graduated gross tax. Prob- 
ably a graduated tax would fit better into this. That is a problem 
for this committee in the first instance. 

Mr. McCormack. Do you recognize the difference in the effect of 
a gross-income tax where it is the only tax and where it is a surtax? 

Mr. Leavy. I don't know whether I quite get your question. 

Mr. McCormack, Of course, all taxes affect us all of our lives in 
one way or another. 

Mr. Leavy. Yes; surely. 
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Mr. McCormack. That is one thing we can and must expect— 
taxes and death. But you do recognize the difference in effect upon 
business and upon our economic life, which affects every one of us, 
whether we are in business or not, when a gross-income tax is a 
surtax instead of being an original tax in itself? By that I mean 
with no other miscellaneous taxes or any of the other taxes exist- 
ing that are on our statute books today. 

Mr. LEAvy. Do you mean giving it consideration as a surtax? 

Mr. McCormack. Of course, this makes it a surtax. In other 
words, you are laying it on top of all the others. 

Mr. Leavy. It makes it an additional tax; yes. 

Mr. McCormack. You will not disagree with me when I call it a 
surtax, will you? 

Mr. Leavy. No; I will not. 

Mr. McCormack. Do you see any difference in the effect upon 
the economic life of the Nation when it is a surtax or if we wipe 
out all other taxes being imposed? 

Mr. Leavy. I can see how this additional 2-percent tax burden 
is going to work a hardship in some places. But no tax can be 
conceived but that it works a hardship occasionally. But the con- 
sideration that has to be paramount is the general good of the 
whole group involved. 

Mr. McCormack. Of course, that is involved in all taxes, isn’t it? 

Mr. Leavy. It is in theory. 

Mr. McCormack. You say “in theory.” Certainly there would be 
no more force to your argument than there is to the statement 
you just made, that in theory all taxes are for the general welfare 
in some way or another. 

Mr. Leavy. I think we have to grant, Mr. McCormack, at least in 
theory and also in fact, that we know that there are present taxes 
that are disastrous, both State-and National; and we modify them 
and change them. There is no doubt in my mind but that if we 
remain static in our annual production a 2-percent gross-income 
tax would not be a good thing; but if the effect of it were to 
increase production because of a wider distribution and a greater 
consumer power and that increase were substantially in excess of 
the levy, then it would be a good thing. And I think the latter 
situation would prevail. 

Mr. McCormack. Then the primary objective you have in mind 
is the wider distribution? 

Mr. Leavy. Yes, sir; and a great increase in production. 

Mr. McCormack. A wider distribution of what? 

Mr. Leavy. Of our national annual income. I gave some fi 
here this morning, Mr. McCormack, but I don’t know whether you 
were here then or not. 

Mr. McCormack. We have a national income this year of 
$62,000,000,000. 

Mr. Leavy. In 1935-36 we had about forty-eight billion. But 
we had 1 percent of the population getting as much as 40 percent. 

Mr. McCormack. Did you break down those figures? Of course 
all figures have a break-down. Have you broken them down? 

Mr. Leavy. I gave as the source of my figures the Consumers’ 
Income, and a United States Government publication put out in 
August of this year by the National Resources Committee. They 
are broken down in there considerably. As I pointed out, 87 family 
units had an average income of $1,800,000 per unit on one end 
of the structure, and on the other end of the structure you had 
two and one-quarter million families with an average income of 
less than $140. 

Mr. McCormack. Going back to the question of taxes, this bill 
would raise roughly how much, in your opinion? 

Mr. Leavy. I am not sufficient of an authority to say. Pro- 
ponents place it variously, of course. I think it is from four or 
five billion dollars to ten or twelve billion dollars. It all depends 
upon national income. 

Mr. McCormack. Of course we already raise through taxes 
about $15,000,000,000. Would you put that on top of that? 

Mr. Leavy. I look upon this in this way; and I have thoughtfully 
considered it. First, it would eliminate a lot of taxes. It would 
eliminate almost a billion or more of the present social-security 
taxes. It would eliminate, conservatively—— 

Mr. McCormack. That is a little high, isn’t it—that is, that 
billion dollars? 

Mr. Leavy. Under titles I, II, and VIII that are involved. 

Mr. McCormack. Would you throw off the unemployment insur- 
ance? Certainly you would not want to have unemployment 
insurance wiped out. That is title III. 

Mr. LEAvy. No; it does not wipe it out. 

Mr. McCormack. There are a lot of people in this world, 35, 40, 
and 50 years of age. What do you think we ought to do for those 
people? I know that you have given it consideration, and I would 
like to get the benefit of your views. What about the fellow who 
is approaching middle age? 

Mr. Leavy. The fellow who is approaching middle age? 

Mr. McCormack. He has the dead line of business staring him 
right in the face. 

Mr. Leavy. That fellow is not only deserving of the very greatest 
sympathy and consideration but of every protection. But if he is 
an individual businessman, a small-business man, he has little 
chance for a continued existence in the next 15 or 20 years unless 
his particular environment is unusually good. Monopolies can 
crowd him out in almost any activity in which he engages. 

Mr. McCormack. Coming back to taxes, it is estimated that this 
tax, according to its proponent, Mr. SHEpPparD—and I think it is not 
more than two or three billion dollars out of the way one way or 
the other—would raise about $8,000,000,000. Now, is it your idea 
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that we should impose that upon the tax bill that already exists 
of about $15,000,000,000 throughout the country? 

Mr. Leavy. It is my idea, Mr. McCormack, that if we can take 
where it can be gotten, through the instrumentality of government, 
any particular sum, and as a result of that raise the general stand- 
ard of living in America and likewise raise our annual production, 
that is a desirable thing to do. 

Mr. McCormack. Of course, you have no more desire for that 
objective, I think, than everybody else in the United States who has 
a hope to see the present depression overcome. 

Mr. Leavy. I feel this legislation will do it. 

Mr. McCormack. And if all people, no matter what position they 
might be in, would be in harmony with that objective, which is 
purely an academic one, and will employ measures to try to obtain 
it in a practical manner; but you have to have regard for all other 
factors. That is true, is it not? 

Mr. Leavy. Yes, sir. But you have to recognize that we have been 
drifting away from the ideal of that objective. 

Mr. McCormack. Of course. From the fact we believe in the 
profit system—which I do. 

Mr. Leavy. I do, too. 

Mr. McCormack. To everybody who has a dollar invested, you 
have to give him encouragement and give confidence to the mind 
of the fellow investing, and the employers. Is that right? 

Mr. Leavy. Yes. That is, the little fellow. 

Mr. McCormack. Well, all employers. 

Mr. Leavy. But when you give undue encouragement to the 
fellow who already has an undue advantage, like those in the steel 
industry, or in the automobile industry, or the oil industry, or the 
aluminum industry, and many others, then, in my judgment, you 
are beginning to work an injury. 

Mr. McCormack. Our system is dependent upon the operation of 
private business, whether it is big or little. That is true, isn’t it? 

Mr. Leavy. Yes. But it can become so big that competition will 
pass out of the picture, as it has largely done in many industries. 

Mr. McCormack. You are going into the monopoly feature, I 
am not talking about that. I am talking about business in a 
general way. 

Mr. Leavy. Except that I am trying to look upon this thing con- 
cretely and objectively as it presents itself at the moment in this 
country. 

Mr. McCormack. And I am just asking you a few questions to 
get the benefit of your profound knowledge. 

Mr. Leavy. No; I don’t claim any profound knowledge. I am 
very humble in my opinion concerning my knowledge of so com- 
plex a question. 

Mr. McCormack. But you will permit me to have my respect for 
your opinions, will you not? 

Mr. Leavy. I certainly will. And I appreciate it. I likewise have 
a very high regard for your views. 

Mr. McCormack. What effect will the imposition of an $8,000,- 
000,000 additional tax have upon our national income? Can you 
give us some opinion on that? 

Mr. Leavy. Answering abstractly the first part of your question, 
without considering the accomplishments, that would be a bad 
thing. But answering concretely as to what would be the results 
obtained, if they were the kind that we sought, it would be a good 
thing. 

Mr. McCormack. Suppose they did not come out the way you 
thought they would, then what? 

Mr. Leavy. It is my view we have just reached a point that to me, 
at times, is rather alarming. I am in sympathy with the efforts we 
are making; but we have reached a point in this country where we 
not only have to take stock but take a rather bold stand, because we 
are living in a changed economy and we must recognize it. If it is 
bold to the extent of being destructive of democratic institutions 
and of those things that we prize, then we would better stay away 
from it. 

Mr. Treapway. I would like to ask a question. You realize we 
have quite a problem on our hands in this committee to shape up 
something here? 

Mr. Leavy. I think before you came in I said you had my heartfelt 
sympathy. I think you have one of the most difficult problems of 
, in Congress. And I know that you are struggling 
with it. 

Mr. TrEApwAY. Do you see any middle ground? Were you here 
when Dr. Altmeyer testified as to various amendments to the Social 
Security Act? 

Mr. Leavy. No; I was not. 

Mr. Treapway. Of course, he offered certain suggestions and 
changes. You are appearing for H. R. 11, are you not? 

Mr. Leavy. Yes, sir; I am. 

Mr. TrREADWAY. As nearly as I can find out, the advocates of H. R. 
11 have not consulted very much with the officials of the Govern- 
ment on this subject, as represented by Dr. Altmeyer and his Bourd. 
Have you consulted with Dr. Altmeyer at all? 

Mr. Leavy. Not this year. I did last year. I spent considerable 
time with him and with some of the Treasury experts. And it was 
pointed out to me very clearly then as to the weakness of a trans- 
actions tax and the greater possibilities of a gross-income tax. 
That is when I expressed myself in my remarks in the record in 
June 1937 concerning that matter. 

Mr. Treapway. Did you gather from conversations with the Treas- 
ury Officials that they favored the gross-income tax or preferred it 
to a transactions tax as the lesser of two evils? Is that it? It is 
the lesser of two evils, is it? 
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Mr. Leavy. I cannot say that I gathered from them that they 
favored either tax; but the gross-income tax, as you expressed it, 
would probably be, from their viewpoint, the lesser of two evils, 
the more easily collectible and the one that would probably be less 
injurious to the payer. 

Mr. Treapway. Do you see any middle ground as between the 
advocates of H. R. 11 and -H. R. 2? 

Mr. Leavy. Their general objectives are almost the same. 

Mr. Treapway. Then why are they so far apart? 

Mr. Leavy. Their tax formulae, I think, are as far apart as night 
and day; that is, the transactions tax and the gross-income tax. 

Mr. TrEADWAy. Some seem to think that if you analyze the gross- 
income tax you pretty nearly get down to the basis of a trans- 
actions tax. I have heard that statement made by a number of 
persons. 

Mr. Leavy. It does not occur that way to me. 

Mr. TrEaADWAY. You do not so consider it? 

Mr. Leavy. No; I do not. The dispenser or processor of goods, 
if he were big enough, could eliminate all transactions except the 
final transactions and thus gain an advantage over the independ- 
ent who would be subject to three or four or five transactions. 
That is just for that phase alone. 

Mr. TrEaApWAY. I had hoped there might be some way in which 
this committee could meet the wishes of the advocates of these 
various systems or methods. But I do not get much help from the 
advocates of either bill. 

Mr. Leavy. I would like to see them harmonize all their differ- 
ences. They would if they could eliminate personal feelings. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Would that be along the lines of H. R. 11 or 
H. R. 2, or a middle ground? 

Mr. Leavy. You are asking for my opinion, of course? 

Mr. TrREADWAY. Yes; I am asking for your opinion. 

Mr. Leavy. My opinion is that H. R. 11 is a much better con- 
sidered piece of legislation than is H. R. 2. And the crux of any 
such legislation rests upon the tax formula. If the tax formula 
is unsound or is bad, then no matter how idealistic the program, 
it is going to fail. 

Mr. Treapway. That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. You are dealing with matters of Federal legis- 
lation. It is not our responsibility to deal with State or muni- 
cipal taxes. You mentioned some taxes as being disastrous. 
What taxes do you have in mind? What Federal taxes do you 
have in mind as being disastrous? 

Mr. Leavy. I was probably speaking generally. I said some taxes 
are disastrous. 

The CHAIRMAN. What taxes did you have in mind? 

Mr. Leavy. To an individual engaged in some particular calling; 
if the tax strikes that particular individual with a much greater 
degree of force, Mr. Chairman, than it does another in another 
calling, or a competitor with an entirely different volume of 
business, it is disastrous to the one, and it might ultimately work 
to the benefit of the other, because it is driving the one out of 
business. 

The CHaIRMAN. Let’s pursue that thought. It is difficult for 
me to see how a tax on profits or net income can be disastrous; 
but I can very readily see how a tax on gross income, where very 
frequently losses are sustained, can be disastrous. When it comes 
to imposing a gross tax on the man who is making money and a 
gross tax on a man who is making little or no money, and it is 
the same tax burden, can’t you readily see the distinction there, 
and how it would be against the man making little money or no 
money, who pays exactly the same tax as the man pays who is 
making good profits? Can’t you see the ultimate destruction or 
disaster there? It seems to me that it is very obvious; but I don’t 
see where it is obvious if they are all making money. 

Mr. Leavy. There is no question at all, if you look at this in the 
concrete and pick a single individual here and there. 

The CHamRMAN. You have to pick folks who pay the tax. 

Mr. Leavy. But you have all of these other factors which enter 
into it. 

The CHAIRMAN. You can’t argue from that that it is not a 
greater hardship for an individual or corporation engaged in busi- 
ness to pay a tax when they have no income than it is to pay a 
tax when they have an income. And you know what is going to 
occur under this system. You can’t get away from that. 

Mr. Leavy. I grant that. 

The CHAIRMAN. With all the sophistry, you can’t get away from 
that. 

Mr. Leavy. I want to go one step farther than that. I am not 
using any sophistry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will you admit that that means discrimination 
and disaster? 

Mr. Leavy. I will admit that there would be instances when a 
gross-income tax, just as in the case of a net-income tax, will prove 
to be a disaster. 

The CHAIRMAN. I don’t believe you can prove that a net-income 
tax will prove a disaster. 

Mr. Leavy. The difficulty arises here in your net income. Per- 
sonally, I think this Nation, as a tax program, since you have sug- 
gested this to me, would be better off if its entire income tax were 
gross instead of net. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will you give us an instance? You said there are 
instances where a net-income tax is disastrous. Will you give usa 
concrete instance of that? I would like to have it. 
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Mr. Leavy. In the first place, to give you an instance requires 
that you go largely into this extremely complicated definition of 
what constitutes net income. . 

The CHAIRMAN. You may know of some special circumstance. 

Mr. Leavy. All of the lawyers and accountants in America have 
been wrestling over that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The law defines net income. 
That is simple. 

Mr. Leavy. But it is dificult of solution. The law says that this 
shall be a net income, and deductions shall be thus and so. 

he CHAIRMAN. And the taxpayer makes out his own tax return. 

Mr. Leavy. I am unable to make mine. I have to be helped. 

The CHatrMAN. Then, under the law you get an expert to do it. 
And you do not pay anything unless you have a net income above 
certain deductions. 

Mr. Leavy. I am allowed certain deductions. 

The CHAIRMAN. You do not pay on your losses. You do not pay 
any income tax if you have a loss. You pay cnly when you have 
profit over and above certain deductions. How is that going to be 
disastrous to you? 

Mr. Leavy. I can see what you have in mind, Mr. Chairman; 
and I can see the reason back of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, let me ask you this question: If the net- 
income tax is disastrous, how much more disastrous will be the 
gross-income tax under the law? You say the net-income tax is 
sometimes disastrous. How much more disastrous will the gross- 
income tax be and how much more disaster may be looked for in 
collecting a tax where there is a loss, under the gross-income tax? 

Mr. Leavy. My own opinion is that you would have less of it. 
But that is my opinion. I am entitled to it, Just as you are to 

fours. 
, The CHarmmMan. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Cartson. Mr. Leavy, I believe you represent an agricultural 
district. You have been talking this morning about the distribu- 
tion of the national income. And I am going to agree with you 
50 far as distribution is concerned. We have in this country six 
and one-half million farm families and a thirty-million farm popu- 
lation. In your discussion of this legislation you mentioned the 
fact that we would better distribute the national income. Would 
this help the agricultural population? 

Mr. Leavy. My own judgment is that it would help out substan- 
tially because it exempts $1,200 a year, or $100 a month. And that 
would catch about 90 percent of the farmers. 

Mr. Cartson. You appreciate—as I read the bill—that the 
exemptions are $100 a month. 

Mr. Leavy. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Carson. It is very natural in farming communities to have 
an income in one or two seasonal periods. Therefore, they would 
be entitled to the exemption of $100 a month, except it would not 
apply during the harvesting seasons. 

Mr. Leavy. I don't believe that interpretation would be placed on 
this act. But if that is the correct interpretation that can be 
remedied. It could be provided for in the language of the bill, 
there be exempted $100 a month or $1,200 for a year. 

Mr. Cartson. Of course, you realize that agriculture at this time 
is cperating at a loss? 

fr. Leavy. Very much so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Cartson. Then do you feel that they could carry this gross- 
income tax at 2 percent? 

Mr. Leavy. I think a very small amount of it would fall on them. 

Mr. Carison. Why is that? 

Mr. Leavy. Because of the exemptions provided in the bill. I 
think a very small amount of the farmer's income would be subject 
to tax at all. I am satisfied a farmer who is 45 to 50 years of age 
who is called upon to pay this tax would gladly do so to the extent 
of his earnings above exemptions, because of the assurances it 
would bring to him and the financial burdens it would take from 
his shoulders. 

Mr. CARLSON. You have to admit that every time a farmer sold 
a cow for $80 he would have to pay a tax of $1.60. 

Mr. Leavy. Depending upon whether or not he sold enough cows; 
yes 
' Mr. Cartson. He would have that tax. 

Mr. Leavy. If thet were the only one he sold during the year 
and if that were his only income, no. 

Mr. Cartson. That would be in a month. 

Mr. Leavy. My interpretation would be that this is how it would 
werk. 

Mr. Cartson. I am sure you want to correct the situation; and 


You know that. 


60 do I. We want to know that it will not seriously injure onc 
great group of our people. But I was interested in getting your 
opinion. 


Mr. Bo.anp. What would be your opinion of the present Federal 
social-security tax on pay rolls? 

Mr. Lravy. I do not like to use the word “disastrous”; but I 
think it is detrimental. I think it is detrimental for the reason 
that it is taking from the fellow who has too little now. And 
every penny that is taken from him is taken out of the channels 
of trade. And if it were given to him he would spend it for the 
things that he needs and thus increase the market for consumers’ 
£ ods 

Mr. Botanp. In your opinion, the present Federal tax may be 
injurious? 


Mr. Lt 





AVY. I think it is 


The CHAIRMAN. As President Hoover said about prohibition, we 
Will have to work out this subject. I suppose it has to be worked 
out. But suppose a farmer exchanged a hundred bushels of 


wheat for a grain drill, is there then any tax? If there is, who 
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pays it? The farmer has sold a hundred bushels of wheat, and 
the merchant has sold a grain drill. Will both pay the tax or 
will just one of them pay it? 

Mr. Leavy. I don’t know. I would have to examine carefully 
this definition that is given on gross income. 

The CHamrman. But you admit that is a practical question? 

Mr. Leavy. Yes; that is a practical question. There is no doubt 
about it, Mr. Chairman. This legislation on gross income as drawn 
up takes money as the medium of exchange, or checks as repre- 
sentative of money, and it must also mean barter and trade. 

The CHAIRMAN. You would soon knock the tax to pieces, would 
you not? 

Mr. Leavy. Yes, Mr. Chairman. It would be inequitable to dis- 
regard barter, where it became a factor in gross income. 

The CHaiRMAN. We thank you for the testimony which you have 
given to the committee, Mr. Leavy. 
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JOINT RESOLUTION OF LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF 
MINNESOTA 





Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include the following joint resolution 
of the Legislature of the State of Minnesota: 


Whereas in 1938 the farmers of the Northwest witnessed the 
largest migration of grasshoppers in recent history and these 
flights infested new territory, including the Red River Valley of 
ee ee and other areas throughout the northern Great Plains 
area; an 

Whereas the general situation is acute, particularly because of 
the danger of migratory attack and because of the interstate 
movement of these insects and because certain States are unable 
to cope with the situation and it is therefore of paramount im- 
portance that the Federal Government take speedy action to assist 
in controlling these insects in 1939; and 

Whereas definite surveys by entomologists of more than 24 
States in cooperation with the Federal Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine indicate that grasshoppers, Mormon crickets, 
chinch bugs, and the new insect, the fringe beetle, must be given 
special consideration to avoid calamities in 1939; and 

Whereas organization and educational work is already under way 
in the infested areas, but the most effective preparation cannot be 
made until funds are available; and 

Whereas past control programs have given excellent results and 
many millions of dollars’ worth of crops have been saved for the 
farmers of the infested States; and 

Whereas if poison bait materials and other equipment for the 
control of these insects are on hand in time, the farmers can save 
their crops, but if appropriations are not made in time to provide 
an effective control campaign before crops are damaged, the farmers 
lose heart and give up: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of the State of Minnesota (in regular 
session assembled), That we memorialize the Congress of the 
United States to take speedy action to assist in controlling these 
insects in 1939 by making an appropriation of at least $6,000,000 
for that purpose; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state of the State of Minnesota 
be, and he is hereby, instructed to transmit a copy of this resolu- 
tion to the presiding officers of the Senate and House of the Con- 
gress of the United States and to each Member of Congress from 
the State of Minnesota. 
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STATEMENT BY BROOKINGS INSTITUTION 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, the study and survey recently 
completed by the Brookings Institution on Government reor- 











ganization is worthy of serious consideration in connection 
with the problems now facing the Government. The fact 
that expenditures made by the Government since 1929 far 
exceed its income and the further fact that there is now a 
combined indebtedness of approximately $40,000,000,000, and 
that the limit of 45 billions, heretofore fixed, will soon be 
reached, makes necessary a thorough examination of our 
whole Government structure and processes in order to bring 
expenditures within income and with the goal in view of 
balancing the Budget. 

One of the elements in this process is the cost of meeting 
the pay roll for Government employees. Much is said about 
overlapping bureaus and departments, duplication of activi- 
ties, and unnecessary employees. Unquestionably this is a 
field where savings can be made. The Brookings survey, 
however, discloses that the complete Budget for the opera- 
tion of administrative agencies, including emergency activi- 
ties, amounted in the last fiscal year to only 17.65 percent of 
the total expenditures. It is obvious that whereas substan- 
tial savings may be made in drastic curtailment of pay rolls, 
the major savings necessary to balance the Budget must be 
sought elsewhere. 

This report also discloses that a misrepresentation exists 
as to the status of many independent agencies; that as to 
these, reorganization legislation is not essential; that of the 
132 agencies listed by the President’s Committee on Adminis- 
trative Management in its report in 1937, only 54 require 
legislative authority for reorganization; that the President 
already has control of 22 agencies. Since 1921 the Bureau of 
the Budget has had authorization from the President to 
investigate the structure of the administrative branch and 
to make recommendations to the President with respect to 
its reorganizations. 

Following is the Brookings Institution statement: 


Possibilities of economy through mere structural reorganization 
of Federal administrative agencies are relatively minor in com- 
parison with those which might be realized by the elimination and 
curtailment of activities, according to a study made public today 
by the Brookings Institution. Savings large enough to play a really 
important part in bringing Government outgo down to the level 
of income can come only from elimination and curtailment of 
certain types of activities, a step which involves large issues of 
public policy. 

The entire budget for operation of administrative agencies, in- 
cluding the administration of all emergency activities, amounted 
to $1,827,318,000 in the last fiscal year, which was approximately 
17.65 percent of the total amount available for expenditures. The 
remaining $8,522,590,000 was appropriated for various functions 
and activities which administrative reorganization would not touch. 

The study, which was made by Dr. Lewis Meriam, chairman of 
the Institute for Government Research, and Dr. L. F. Schmecke- 
bier, points out that two procedures may be utilized in seeking 
these larger savings. 

PRUNING ONE WAY OUT 

One involves subjecting all present functions and activities to 
a rigorous, detailed pruning process, which involves examining 
the multitudinous activities of the executive agencies, abandoning 
those which are not regarded as essential, and reducing others to 
the necessary minimum. Such a program means that beneficiaries 
of the National Government who are now receiving from it sub- 
Sidies, grants, donations, loans, pensions, and special services, and 
even direct or indirect employment would find these aids cur- 
tailed or abandoned. 

The second procedure involves the development of a more con- 
sistent social and economic program through the reexamination 
of broad policies that are now in conflict. Such major problems 
are involved as the elimination of conflicting Government price 
policies; encouragement of private enterprise so that economic, 
self-sustaining employment may be substituted for Government- 
made work and the relief of employable persons, and the develop- 
ment of a healthy, coordinated, and self-supporting transportation 
system. Improvement in such major matters would reduce govern- 
mental expenditures and add materially to revenues. 

Reorganization merely to eliminate overlapping, duplication, 
and conflict in the administration of existing activities unques- 
tionably presents some possibilities for the reduction of expendi- 
tures. The overwhelming bulk of the administrative expenditures 
is made, however, by a relatively small number of large agencies 
which do not seriously duplicate or overlap other agencies, and 
would not be affected to any appreciable extent by structural 
reorganization. The 30 largest agencies contain more than 99 
percent of all the civilian employees of the executive branch. 


AGENCIES EXAMINED 


Misconception apparently exists as to the actual status of many 
independent agencies which have been cited as illustrating the 
need of reorganization legislation. Of the 132 agencies listed by 
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the President’s committee on administrative management in its 
report to the congressional joint committee in 1937, the study 
found that only 54 require legislative authority in a plan of 
reorganization. 

Of the remaining 78, the President already has complete con- 
trol over 22 agencies with staffs and of seven administrative and 
technical advisory and coordinating committees and boards hav- 
ing no staffs. Twenty-one of the agencies are already under other 
units; seven are related to specific agencies; four are not Govern- 
ment agencies; three are international commissions integrated 
with the State Department; two do not exist; eight are temporary 
agencies created by law for special purposes, and four are ex officio 
boards and commissions having no staffs. 

Since 1921 the Budget Bureau has had authorization, on direction 
of the President, to investigate the structure of the administrative 
branch and to make recommendations to the President with respect 
to its reorganization. No legislation is necessary unless the objec- 
tive of the Congress is to give the President authority to make laws 
by Executive order. 

The major defect in the executive branch, says the study, is the 
absence of a fully developed, effective, permanent coordinating 
agency under the President. It suggests that this situation could 
be met effectively by strengthening and expanding the Budget 
Bureau into such an agency through the selection of permanent 
Officials and employees under the classified civil service. Most of 
them should be obtained by transfer from existing establishments, 
in order to bring experience gathered over a period of years. The 
expanded Bureau, under the President’s direction, could obtain 
an orderly and efficient reorganization of the Government over a 
reasonably brief period of time without any new legislation. 

Such an agency could serve in some measure to relieve the 
President of his burden of activity. The study points out, how- 
ever, that this heavy administrative burden does not arise prima- 
rily from the number of persons who report to the Chief Executive 
but from the number and diversity of matters under existing law 
that require his personal attention. Prior to 1932 the substantive 
law and appropriations acts ordinarily vested initial authority and 
responsibility in the head of a department, bureau, or independent 
office. The President had only indirect responsibility for details of 
management. Under the emergency laws huge appropriations were 
made directly to the President; he became a major spending officer 
and had to assume great direct managerial operating responsibilities. 
Thus, no small part of the volume of business which today crosses 
the President’s desk arises from this recent change in American 
practice. 

While recognizing the fact that the Congress frequently does not 
have the detailed information which permits of precise control of 
executive departments, the study raises questions regarding the 
results which might be obtained from attempting to meet this 
situation by delegation of more powers to the Executive. More 
effective, it suggests, would be the further development of congres- 
sional investigational agencies. 


WOULD EXPAND STAFFS 


The present staffs of the Appropriations Committees, though able 
and fairly permanent, are so small that they must depend chiefly on 
the information they can obtain from the administrative officers. 
These staffs could well be expanded so that the committees could 
obtain complete and impartial information through investigations 
by their own qualified representatives on such matters as organi- 
zation, management, personnel, procedures, and activities of the 
executive branch. 

Another relatively simple way to provide the Congress with the 
necessary information would be by expansion of the investigational 
research staff of the General Accounting Office, so that, in addition 
to reporting to the Congress solely on financial data, it could make 
independent reports on the economy and efficiency of the executive 
branch. 

Excess personnel does not arise merely or even principally from 
duplication and overlapping, the study says. More important fac- 
tors are creation of unnecessary jobs for political appointees, ap- 
pointment of unqualified persons, failure to reduce staff when 
operations permanently diminish, and failure to adopt efficient 
business procedure. 

TO PREVENT POLITICS 

The best-known device for preventing unnecessary political ap- 
pointments and insuring proper qualifications is a competitive 
merit system, administered by a Civil Service Commission and an 
adequate examining staff as completely independent of political 
control as it is possible to make them. 

In recent years, the percentage of employees in the classified civil 
service has declined, falling from more than 80 percent at the end 
of 1932 to 62.2 percent before the new Executive orders covering 
politically selected employees into the classified civil service. This 
decrease resulted mainly from the exemption of certain new and 
presumably temporary agencies from the operations of the Civil 
Service Act. Appointments to these new exempted agencies were 
made, in many instances, on a political basis. Many of these politi- 
cally appointed employees are now being covered into the civil 
service by noncompetitive examination. 

Creation of these new agencies was largely responsible for the 53 
percent increase in number of Government civilian employees be- 
tween February 28, 1933, and September 30, 1939. Between July 
3, 1921, and February 28, 1933, the number on the pay roll increased 
little more than 1 percent. tween July 31, 1920, when the rolls 
were still swollen by wartime activities, and February 1, 1933, there 
was a reduction in number of employees of nearly 18 percent. 





Aid to Needy Crippled Persons 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN G. ALEXANDER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1939 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE 
OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following concurrent 
resolution of the Legislature of the State of Minnesota: 


A concurrent resolution petitioning the Congress of the United 

States and President Franklin D. Roosevelt, respectively, to 

and approve an amendment to the Federal Social Security Act 

to provide Federal financial assistance to States for aid to needy 

crippled persons 

Whereas there are thousands of crippled persons in the State of 
Minnesota who, because of their physical handicap, are unable to 
secure employment or adequately to provide for themselves, and 
hence are in destitute circumstances and in need of adequate 
assistance and aid; and 

Whereas it is imperative and a necessity for the State of 
Minnesota and its political subdivisions to provide adequate as- 
sistance and aid to such needy crippled persons to safeguard their 
health and welfare; and 

Whereas the State of Minnesota and its political subdivisions, 
which in the past have carried the entire burden of furnishing 
assistance and aid to such needy crippled persons are no longer 
able to adequately do so; and 

Whereas the State of Minnesota and its political subdivisions 
are urgently in need of Federal financial assistance for the pur- 
pose of enabling the State and its political subdivisions to provide 
adequately for such needy crippled persons: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Senate of the State of Minnesota (the house 
of representatives concurring), That we respectfully petition the 
Congress of the United States and President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
respectively, to pass and approve an amendment to the Federal 
Social Security Act, now in force, to provide Federal financial as- 
sistance to States for aid to needy crippled persons. Be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be instructed to send 
copies of this resolution to the Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
President of the United States; the Honorable JoHN N. GARNER, 
Vice President of the United States; the Honorable Wii.1am B. 
BANKHEAD, Speaker of the House of Representatives of the United 
States, and to each of the Senators and Representatives of the 
State of Minnesota in the Congress of the United States. 


Gen. Edmund Pendleton Gaines—A Great Ameri- 
can, for Whom Was Named the City of Fort 
Gaines, Ga. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STEPHEN PACE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1939 


Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, several days ago I introduced a 
resolution, House Joint Resolution 158, which has for its pur- 
pose an appropriation to be used in the erection of a monu- 
ment to Edmund Pendleton Gaines in the city which today 
bears his name—Fc © Gaines, Ga. 

The progress and aavancement of our Nation in the nine- 
teenth century was slow and tortuous because of the nature 
of the new land that had just gained its independence and 
was seeking to get a foothold. There was much strife in 
the struggle for expansion, and the credit for achievements 
which made smooth the roads for advancement of the Nation 
has been largely given to a few brilliant and outstanding 
men, whose names are forever engraved in our memory. 
However, the task was too herculean for such a few men to 
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have accomplished alone, and the groundwork upon which 
their brilliant careers were founded had to be laid by others 
who worked untiringly and steadily. Such a one was Ed- 
mund Pendleton Gaines: He had a passionate belief in the 
ability of the new America to become a great Nation, and 
he pressed himself to the task of realizing his ambitions for 
his country with a characteristic fiery determination and 
unbounded enthusiasm. One result of his visions and con- 
stant efforts is our present national n»2twork of railroads, 
which in 1840 seemed but the fantastic dream of a mentally 
unbalanced man. 

Edmund Pendleton Gaines was not a Georgian, but 
Georgia was proud to honor him in naming one of her 
cities for him, and now seeks to pay him further tribute in 
a more material manner. He was by birth and heritage a 
southerner, having been born in Virginia, the son of a Revo- 
lutionary War hero who later became a legislator, and the 
grandnephew of one of the most able jurists the country 
has ever known—Edmund Pendleton, for whom he was 
named. He spent his early youth in North Carolina and 
Tennessee, and was still but a boy of 17 when his career, 
that was to make of him one of America’s greater generals, 
began. Though by birth a southerner, his career took him 
into all parts of the United States, and his deeply imbedded 
love of country had no place for any feeling of sectionalism. 
It is not, therefore, the service which he rendered to Georgia 
or to the South alone that this monument seeks to pay 
tribute, but also his invaluable services to the entire country. 

I quote from James W. Silver, who has made a protracted 
study of the life and career of Edmund Pendleton Gaines 
and has incorporated his findings in a publication entitled 
“Edmund Pendleton Gaines and Frontier Problems, 1801- 
49.” He states: 

When the completed story of the westward moving frontier has 
been written, the achievements of the Regular Army as @ peace- 
time institution and the contributions of many individuals who 
are now buried in comparative obscurity will undoubtedly assume 
more important proportions. This is well illustrated in the work 
of Edmund Pendleton Gaines, a product of frontier environment, 
in whose career as an Army officer from 1801 to 1849, most of its 
problems appeared. A study of his life indicates that the at- 
tempt to solve these difficulties led to the evolution of a definite 
frontier philosophy devoted to the protection and internal de- 
velopment of his section as a way to a greater nation. 

The career of Edmund Pendleton Gaines had its beginning 
in a lieutenancy in a volunteer rifle company, formed to com- 
bat hostile Cherokee and Creek Indians. He was barely 17, 
but his ability was such that he was soon rewarded with an 
appointment as ensign in the Sixth Infantry of the United 
States Army. From then on his rise was rapid. He was 
singled out because of his technical qualifications to make a 
topographical survey from Nashville to Natchez for the loca- 
tion of a military road and his successful completion of this 
task gave rise to a promotion to a first lieutenancy. Shortly 
thereafter he was given the commission of captain and was 
sent to the Mississippi territory, where he was— 

Called upon to adjust differences between invading whites and 
retreating Indians, between ambitious squatters and Spanish offi- 
cials, and later still he was engaged in a real war against a first- 
class foreign power. 

Also, before the West actually became his permanent residence, he 
had eliminated a grave menace on the Apalachicola and had started 
the United States toward the conquest of the Seminoles. Before 
he crossed the Mississippi as commander, then, Gaines had risen 
steadily from an obscure lieutenant * * * to one of the few 


generals whose conduct in the War of 1812 might be approved 
and cherished. (Silver, Edmund P. Gaines and Frontier Problems, 


p. 20.) 

Among the outstanding military achievements of General 
Gaines is his brilliant victory at Fort Erie in the War of 1812, 
where he successfully defended the fort in an attack by the 
English with a force which far outnumbered his own. He is 
also outstanding by virtue of his success in handling the situ- 
ations which arose in east Florida in connection with the 
expansion into the territory of the Indians there. His Indian 
policy was one which caused him many clashes with his supe- 
riors. He believed in fair treatment at all times and even 








































risked his career on several occasions to carry out this policy. 
Again quoting from Mr. Silver: 

Gaines saw from the first that in the imevitable clash between 
Indian and white, the less civilized and therefore the less powerful 
necessarily had to give way. But the very presence of a weaker 
civilization meant, to him, that the red man should not be ex- 
ploited, but should be given a fair chance. Above all, a contract 
in the form of a treaty made with these unfortunate people should 
be religiously observed by the stronger party, even more than in 
case of an agreement with an equal foreign power. It distressed 
him greatly to see squatters and land speculators illegally take 
from the Indians property which belonged to them, and, seeing that 
it was inevitable, he labored long to cushion the blow for the 
expatriated savages. This dces not mean that he was unduly 
lenient with the tribes; certainly his retaliatory and punitive 
forays together with his austerity and strictness, invalidate that 
charge. But he did understand the problem from both points of 
view. His negotiations with the Cherokees, the Creeks, with Black 
Hawk, his appreciation of the methods of Leavenworth in 1823, his 
sympathy for the Seminoles and the Pottawatomies, all indicate 
efforts at reconciliation rather than annihilation. 


However brilliant his military achievements may have 
been, the records disclose that General Gaines’ work in 
bringing about various internal improvements such as the 
construction of roads, bridges, and canals, the improvement 
of river channels and his— 

Never-ending crusade to convince the people of the significance of 
steamships and railroads—greatly overshadows any military vic- 
tories he may have won. His was a civilizing, law-abiding influ- 
ence, whether on the Tombigbee, the Chattahoochie, the Missis- 
sippi, or the Sabine. * * * If his imagination carried him to 
the point of being visionary, it was because he looked a little 
further into the future than his contemporaries, for many of his 
prophecies, visions, and speculations have been fulfilled (Silver). 


General Gaines was untiring, relentless, persistent, and 
sincere in his efforts to better his country. He was not 
easily discouraged, and had that same quality which seems 
to have been so predominant in that great American, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, which was once being assured in his own mind 
that a thing was right, nothing deterred him from his pur- 
pose in carrying that idea out. 

In this day of modern sophistication it is the inclination 
of the majority to scoff at hero worship as being senti- 
mental. Various famous and beloved legends which have 
been a part of every child’s belief and education until recent 
years have been attacked and attempts have been made to 
expose them as myths; attempts to drag these great heroes 
of ours down to common level and expose them as having 
feet of clay. What then can we expect of a rising genera- 
tion that has no hero to worship, no tangible pattern to try 
tc conform to, no incentive to greatness that comes from 
hearing of the things that made men great? 

It is not healthy, to my mind, for an individual or a people 
or a nation to consider himself or itself completely self- 
sufficient. It is a condition which is conducive to smugness, 
which can well become an instrument of destruction of the 
character of that individual or people. Our Nation was not 
built up to its present greatness by ordinary mortals. It was 
built by men who were made of sterner stuff, who bent their 
minds and their ceaseless energies to the task of creating 
order from chaos; who saw visions and dreamed dreams and 
made them reality; who gave of their very lives in order that 
a nation might advance into the realms of the mighty. Who 
can expect to emulate the accomplishments of those im- 
mortals or even to carry on the work that they so painstak- 
ingly started, who does not possess a just regard for the 
talents which made possible these accomplishments? 

It is, therefore, not only to honor Gen. Edmund Pendleton 
Gaines, a superior general and a great American, that I have 
proposed this monument, but also to preserve the principle 
of hero worship, which is necessary to the preservation of a 
certain humility without which no man and no nation can 
become great. 

It is my sincere hope that this Congress will aid me in this 
effort and will give favorable consideration to an appropria- 
tion for the erection of a monument to the memory of Maj. 
Gen, Edmund Pendleton Gaines in Fort Gaines, Ga. 
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Interest on Farm Loans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN G. ALEXANDER 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1939 


RESOLUTION OF THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF 
MINNESOTA 





Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
tion of the Legislature of the State of Minnesota: 

Resolution memorializing Congress and the President of the United 


States to continue a low minimum rate of interest on farm loans 
through the Federal Land Bank System 


Whereas the stability of agriculture and the prosperity of the 
farmers engaged therein is essential to the national and public 
welfare; and 

Whereas agriculture is one of the basic industries and there can 
be no sound business prosperity unless and until the business of 
agriculture is placed on a comparable and equal basis with other 
industries; and 

Whereas American agriculture is still below an adequate income 
level; and 

Whereas farmers are large users of credit and such a large percent- 
age of their income is used in paying interest on farm mortgages, 
production credit loans, and other necessary loans; and 

Whereas before we can have general prosperity the purchasing 
power of the farmer must be retained and increased: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we urge upon the President and the Congress to 
support and pass legislation extending the interest rates of 314 per- 
cent or less on Federal farm loans and 4 percent or less on Com- 
missioner loans; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the State of Minnesota is hereby 
instructed to forward a copy of this resolution to the President of 
the Senate of the United States, Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and Representatives in Congress from Minnesota, and to the 
President of the United States. 


The Farm Chemurgic Movement, the Real Perma- 
nent Solution of the Farm Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1939 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the following disconnected but 
pertinent observations bearing upon our farm-surplus prob- 
lems are worthy of serious consideration. We claim that 
the main reason 10,000,000 of our people are unemployed 
today is that our 30,000,000 people in agriculture are on half 
pay. We also claim that if we give the 30,000,000 full pay 
that our 10,000,000 unemployed will be put back to work. 
The hypodermic treatment provided for agriculture in the 
present A. A. A. program is no permanent solution. In fact, 
our present low prices for farm products prove that the 
beneficial effect, if it ever had any, has already worn off. 
The farm chemurgic movement is the sound, permanent, 
long-time solution of the vexing, persisting farm problem. 

A SOLUTION FOR FARM SURPLUSES 

There are 30,000,000 people on the farms of America di- 
rectly dependent upon the farm dollar, and 20,000,000 more 
people indirectly affected by the farm dollar. Agriculture 
has been considered as the industry that produced our food 
and clothes. However, a man’s stomach can stretch only 
so much. It is elastic, but it has its limits. A man can wear 
only one suit of clothes at a time. His financial condition 
determines whether he may have more than one suit. 
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Therefore, if farm acres are to be kept in production, we 
must find other uses for farm products besides food and 
clothes. Our shelter and power-fuel needs can be sup- 
plied from farm products. This is where the farm chem- 
urgic movement, chemistry applied to the solution of farm 
surpluses, comes into the picture. We are 20 years behind 
other nations in this field. The farm chemurgic movement 
is the solution for farm surpluses. 
ALCOHOL FOR FUEL 

England mixes 15-percent fuel alcohol in the gasoline used 
for her internal combustion engines; Germany mixes 10- 
percent fuel alcohol in her gasoline; and Italy mixes 11 per- 
cent. If the United States would mix only 5-percent fuel 
alcohol in the gasoline she burns each year every idle acre 
in the Corn Belt would be needed, and then we would be 
short of the corn required. We use 30,000,000,000 gallons of 
gas each year in our internal combustion engines. If 10- 
percent corn alcohol were used in this gas, it would mean 
3,000,000,000 gallons of corn alcohol, and require 30,000,000 
acres of corn land to produce the corn needed. We can 
make 18-cent alcohol from 50-cent corn, and a nice profit 
accrues to the distillery. Why have idle corn acres? Farm 
chemurgic is the answer. 

WHY HAVE IDLE ACRES? 

American farmers represent 25 percent of our population, 
but they receive only 12 percent of the national income. 
Something should be done about it. We import 466,000,000 
pounds of tropical starch materials each year. Sweetpota- 
toes, from which a better grade of starch can be produced 
economically, can be grown on our acres at a profit. Why 
import starch materials when we have idle acres that should 
be in cultivation? We import 164,000,000 pounds of tung oil 
each year. Tung oil can be made from the castor bean at a 
profit, and castor beans grow readily in the South and South- 
west. Why import when we have idle acres that should be 
cultivated? Why pay out one and one-half billion dollars 
each year to foreign farmers for competitive farm products 
that our farmers can and should grow? This is the other side 
of our crop-curtailment question. Farm chemurgic is the 
answer. 

FARM PROSPERITY 

Our prosperity does not lie across the water. Foreign trade 
will never solve our agricultural surpluses, nor will it bring 
back prosperity to the American farmer, nor will it solve our 
unemployment problem. Our prosperity lies in making full 
use of our farm acres and the finding of other uses for our 
farm crops. This can be done if we apply the lessons we have 
learned in our chemical laboratories. Farm chemurgic is the 
solution of our farm problem. It can bring back farm pros- 
berity. 

, F BUTTER AND EUTTER SUBSTITUTES 

The American people need 3,000,000,000 pounds of butter 
each year—about 30 pounds per person. Many substitutes 
for butter are in use. If those substitutes are made from 
farm products grown on American farms, well and good. 
If, however, those substitutes are made from coconut oil or 
Brazilian nut oil shipped into this country to compete with 
our home-produced butter, then that is a different story. If 
the butter substitute is made from whale oil captured by 
Danish seamen, that is also another story. Do you know that 
a year ago Danish whale hunters gathered 3,000,000,000 
pounds of whale oil? Now, whale oil stinks of the whale. 
It also tastes strong of the whale. But our chemists take 
whale oil, decdorize it, detaste it, decolor it, put other color in 
it, and then it can be and is used as a substitute for butter. 
No wonder our dairy farmers grumble. 

COTTON EXPORT AT 20-YEAR LOW 

The Agriculture Department reports our cotton exports 
so far this season are at a 20-year low. Unless there is a 
substantial and unexpected increase during the next few 
months, our cotton exports for the year ending August 1, 1939, 
may not exceed 4 million bales as against a normal export 
of 634 million bales. The reason given is competition from 
other cotton-growing nations. Is crop restriction the solu- 
tion? No; farm chemursgic is the solution. 
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\ Sam Houston 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. R. EWING THOMASON 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1939 





ADDRESS BY HON. T. V. SMITH, OF ILLINOIS, MARCH 2, 193$ 


Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following remarks by 
Hon. T. V. SmitH, Congressman at Large from Illinois, and a 
native of Texas, regarding the life of Sam Houston, made at 
the Texas Independence Day dinner on the evening of March 
2, at the National Press Club in Washington: 


Sam Houston was in truth the Sampson of the Southwest. Born 
in Virginia, reared in Tennessee, escaping in adolescence from civ- 
ilization to the semisavagery of Ol-loo-te-ka, a chieftain of the 
Cherokees, this pioneering Paul Bunyan combined in a single frarne 
the virtues of many States, a strange and potent mixture of earth 
and air, of fire and water. Adopted by the Indian chief aad 
christened “The Raven,” Houston brooded over troubled waters and 
troubled the still waters of three continents for half a century. 

Twice a Member of Congress from Tennessee, and then its pop- 
ular Governor, in the hour of his eminence he renounced all that 
he had been, and all that he might be, to return to the Cherokees 
in the silence of southern chivalry for the sake of a woman’s name. 
In the somber stillness of his retreat rolled distantly the thunders 
of mighty events coming on. Taking up with honor dreams lost 
by Aaron Burr in dishonor, Houston wrested the empire of Texas 
from alien cruelty and native greed and blazoned, for all ages, 
the moral meaning of human intrepidity: “Not greatly to care and 
dare is never greatly to achieve.” 

Commander in chief of the almost mythical forces, by land and 
sea, of the swaddling Republic of Texas, he developed out of thin 
air the morale of war and later the healing balm of peace. First 
President of that singular star in the galaxy of nations, he worked 
incessantly to trade imperial sovereignty for the humbler partner- 
ship in a nation of States. Thrice Governor of the Lone Star State, 
later its United States Senator for 13 years, Houston with surpass- 
ing clairvoyance withstood the pressure of forces toward disunion 
and accepted personal disgrace rather than be a party to national 
dismemberment. Barely avoiding the Presidential nomination 
against Lincoln as a Union Democrat, Houston sympathized in pri- 
vate retirement with Lincoln’s endeavor to save the Union. 

Uniting the best of the subtle sagacity of the aborigines and 
the worldly wisdom of the Anglo-Saxons, Sam Houston became the 
father of the Commonwealth of Texas and is for all time one of 

he greatest American leaders in the finest enterprise of all, the 
craft of human statesmanship. His spirit goes marching on. 





Is America Drifting Blindfolded Into War? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. HAMILTON FISH, OF NEW YORK, 
MARCH 5, 1939 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following radio 
speech delivered by me over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System on Sunday evening, March 5: 


The American people have a right to know, and to know imme- 
diately, the foreign policy of President Roosevelt and the New 
Deal administration. What does all the secrecy and mystery that 
surround it mean? Is President Roosevelt trying to scrap our 
traditional American policy of neutrality, nonintervention, peace, 
and no entangling alliances for collective security, secret under- 
standings, quasimilitary alliances, and war commitments without 
the consent of the Congress or the American people? 

The time has come for a definite show-down on our foreign 
policy. It is the duty of President Roosevelt to take the American 


people into his confidence by explaining the mysterious course he 











has been pursuing and help allay the war hysteria that has re- 
sulted from his es and those of his Ambassadors, Cabinet 
officers, and other high New Deal spokesmen. 

Why doesn’t President Roosevelt use his great influence as Chief 
Executive to dispel the war talk, the hymns of hate, and the 
appeals to fear and emotionalism that are making our people 
jittery and a prey to war hysteria? Why is President Roosevelt 
so strangely silent when by a few reassuring words and acts he 
might make clear to the American people that there is no danger 
of our being involved in any foreign wars? 

Instead, as we take up the morning papers we find one new 
crisis after the other, generally conceived in the imagination of 
the President, to further inflame our jittery nerves. The President 
had hardly gotten out of sight of land on his recent fishing trip— 
or was it to direct a great naval battle; it makes no difference to 
the taxpayers which—than he discovered in his own mind an- 
other alarming crisis and imminence of war that might require 
his immediate return. I am inclined to believe that the farther 
the President is away from Washington on fishing trips the safer 
the country will be. 

I challenge President Roosevelt or anyone of his spokesmen to 
specify what nation, or nations, has the faintest idea of attacking 
or invading the United States, or what nation, or nations, has the 
capacity to attack or invade us even if they wanted to. 

There will be no answer, for the only possible answer is there is 
none. All the totalitarian states are busily engaged in their own 
back yards. I have no fear whatever of any nation attacking us, 
but I am fearful that we may be goaded by false propaganda and 
by adventures in aggression and provocation, such as establishing 
Guam as an air base, to become involved in foreign conflicts. 

The American people will not be satisfied to drift blindfolded 
into war in either Europe or Asia. They will not agree to being led 
to wars through secret diplomacy, nor will they be satisfied, if the 
President is taking us into war, to merely know about it. 

Instead, they demand that President Roosevelt pursue a definite 
course and policy to keep us out of all foreign wars. The American 
people, irrespective of party affiliations, have no use for inter- 
national poker games, because they know in advance that we are 
always the losers and pay all the bills. They are naturally opposed 
to interfering and meddling in other people’s business. It is none 
of our business what form of government exists in Soviet Russia, 
Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy, or Imperial Japan, and by the same 
token it is none of their concern what form of government exists in 
the United States of America. 

For the first time in the history of our country our foreign policy 
is based upon provocation, hatred, and attacks on the forms of gov- 
ernment and the rulers of foreign nations. It is the most amazing 
departure from American traditions and statesmanship and puts 
the United States on the road to war. 

The President, members of his Cabinet, and his ambassadors 
have vied with each other in swashbuckling statements and 
tirades against certain nations. It is not necessary to go further 
to find the origin of the spread of war hysteria and the beating 
of war drums, which become faster and louder each week. Am- 
bassador Bullitt, who only recently with the aid of Ambassador 
Kennedy did his bit to promote the war scare by telling a con- 
gressional committee that war was inevitable this spring, produced 
a brand new red, white, and blue rabbit before the American 
Club at Paris on Washington’s Birthday. In the presence of the 
French Prime Minister and members of his cabinet, he announced 
that the United States had abandoned its geographical isolation; 
an insult to the memory of George Washington and a denial of 
the foreign policies he proclaimed. What right had Ambassador 
Bullitt to misrepresent and repudiate the traditional American 
foreign policy accepted by all our Presidents since the time of 
Washington? Certainly he was not speaking for the American 
people. Was he speaking for President Roosevelt or for other 
internationalists and interventionists in the administration? If 
not, why has he not been rebuked or recalled, for this is the third 
time he has made similar statements? 

I am beginning to wonder whether our Ambassadors are doing 
more to get us into, than keeping us out of, wars. 

The United States will defend itself against any and all nations, 
but it does not propose to go to war again to make the world 
safe for democracy, as Ambassador Bullitt infers, and our frontier 
is not on the Rhine or with the French Army or the British Navy 
but on our own shores, protected by our own Navy, the largest 
and most powerful we have ever had and by our own Army and 
Air Corps. 

For the benefit of Ambassador Bullitt let me again quote George 
Washington’s words of wisdom and advice in his Farewell Address: 
“Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation? Why quit 
our own to stand upon foreign ground?” Were truer words ever 
uttered? Washington had more vision of the future than any 
of our other Presidents. 

It is high time that the spokesmen of the administration and 
other war mongers cease their public attacks on certain nations 
and making direct or implied commitments involving us in dis- 
putes, quarrels, and wars in foreign lands. They are doing a dis- 
service to France and Great Britain by egging them on by false 
insinuations and by verbal or implied war commitments. The 
people of France and Great Britain want peace, but our war mon- 
gers are constantly inciting them to disregard the Munich Pact 
and resort to the arbitrament of arms. If only we would stop 
meddling in foreign lands the old nations of Europe would com- 
pose their own quarrels by arbitration and the processes of peace, 
but apparently we won't let them. 
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Can it be that the war propaganda and hysteria in this country 
is purposely instigated to cover up the failure and collapse of the 
New Deal policies with 12,000,000 unemployed and business confi- 
dence destroyed? Can it be that the dogs of war, who are barking 
and straining at the leash, will be let loose to join in the Euro- 
pean madness? God forbid that such a folly and crime could be 
entertained by any American no matter how humble or how 
exalted. 

The answer to the dictatorships is not force and compulsion, 
threats, abuse, and hatred, but to make democracy work in our 
own country. 

The dictators, Stalin, Hitler, and Mussolini, are laughing at our 
economic failures and huge unemployment problem in the great- 
est and richest nation in the world. They claim that democracy 
has broken down in America and has no program to restore pros- 
perity. We should keep out of all entangling alliances and the 
eternal wars of Europe and Asia and put our own house in order, 
restore confidence, provide employment for our wage earners, and 
make democracy work in free America. 

That is the best and most effective answer to the dictators in 
Europe and to our enemies from within, such as the Communists, 
Nazis, and Fascists. 1 believe we have far more to fear from our 
enemies from within than we have from our enemies from without. 
All the Communists are united in us to go to war against 
Germany and Japan for the benefit of Soviet Russia, and the Nazis 
and Fascists would stab us in the back if we did. A plague on 
all three of their houses. 

If I had my way, I would deport all the Communist, Nazi, and 
Fascist agitators back to their native lands and give their jobs to 
loyal American citizens now walking the streets looking for 
employment. 

I favor adequate national defense, but if we are arming merely 
for defense we are spending far too much and wasting money, as 
no nation thinks of attacking us. If we are planning to send our 
armed forces to Europe or Asia, then the American people have a 
right to know it. In either case we are on the road to bank- 
ruptcy, but in the latter we are on the road to both war and 
bankruptcy and to much quicker and surer bankruptcy. 

All America needs is to provide for extensive research and pre- 
pare in advance to mobilize, coordinate, and standardize our re- 
sources in order to produce airplanes and equipment in vast quan- 
tities in case of emergency. If we follow such a course, we could 
turn out a couple of thousand airplanes a month, and I doubt if 
we need to spend hundreds of millions on airplanes now that will 
be obsolete in a few years. No airplane has ever been invented 
that can bomb any American city and get back to its base in 
Germany, Italy, or Japan. 

A number of Senators on the Military Affairs Committee who 
attended the now famous secret conference at the White House 
with the President have publicly stated that the pecple would be 
shocked if they knew what the President said. I doubt if he 
said anything more than he has repeatedly said: That we are on the 
verge of war and can scarcely keep out; that war is imminent and 
is apt to break out any time; that he wanted the power to deter- 
mine the aggressor nation and to establish economic sanctions, 
which means that he wants Congress to surrender its constitutional 
power to declare war; that our traditional policies of noninterven- 
tion and neutrality are outmoded; that we must scrap the Neu- 
trality Act; that we must furnish supplies and enter into concerted 
action with Great Britain and France; that we had a rendezvous 
with destiny; that our first line of defense is in foreign nations; 
and profusely punctuated by attacks on Hitler and Mussolini, on 
Germany, Italy, and Japan, but not on Stalin or Soviet Russia. 
It does not take a mind reader to know what the President said, 
because for the past year or more he and his Cabinet have been 
making so many violent, provocative, and inflammatory state- 
ments. 

It is not true that we are a weak, defenseless nation like China 
or Abyssinia. The United States and Latin America were never 
safer from attack than at the present time, as we have the 
— national defense in our history and the most powerful 

avy. 

The American people have been burned once, and will in the 
future follow the example of the sane nations of Europe, such as 
Norway, Sweden, Holland, and Switzerland, who managed to keep 
out of the World War. We must, however, beware of foreign 
propaganda. The American people are the greatest push-overs for 
British propaganda. We just love to be told that it is our moral 
duty to preserve the British colonies and Empire—Hong Kong, 
India, and Egypt. I admire the English statesmen because they 
know exactly what they want and how to get us to do it for 
them, but they never give up anything in return. Great Britain 
still expects every American to do her duty. I hope the recent 
reports in which leading British statesmen came out in favor of 
a third term for President Roosevelt is no indication of an en- 
tangling political alliance whereby the British will participate 
in the next American election. 

In conclusion, I urge the radio audience to write their Repre- 
sentatives in Congress to support H. R. 2645, introduced by me, 
to prohibit the arming, drilling, and wearing of uniforms by 
Nazis, Communists, Fascists, and other un-American groups. Hear- 
ing on this bill will be held before the Committee on Military 
Affairs, House of Representatives, on Tuesday morning March 28. 
Uniess this type of legislation is passed, these seditious groups will 
bring their Old World quarrels to America and cause class, re- 
ligious, and civil warfare. The way to stop it is for Congress to 
pass legislation immediately and scotch these insidious and un- 
American activities at the beginning. 
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Resolution Encouraging a More Extensive Use of 
Copper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES F. O’CONNOR 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1939 


RESOLUTION BY THE LEGISLATURE OF MONTANA 


Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following resolution 
adopted by the Legislature of the State of Montana: 


Resolution encouraging a more extensive use of copper 


Be it resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of 
Montana (the senate concurring): 

Whereas all copper consumed in this country is mined, refined, 
and fabricated into wire and cable in the United States at a cost of 
$222.74 per ton, $96.50 paid directly in wages, $79.57 in supplies 
purchased from other industries, $8.29 in Federal taxes, $10.39 in 
State and local taxes, $27.99 in freight to railroads (estimated 44 
percent of railroad income goes to labor); and 

Whereas the consumption of copper declined in the first quarter 
of 1938 against the first quarter of 1937, 56,008 tons, a loss to labor 
of 1,663,438 man-days; and 

Whereas aluminum has entered the field as a competitor of 
copper as a conductor of electricity on projects being executed by 
the T. V. A. R. E. A, etc., aluminum being manufactured from 
bauxite ores, of which 54.8 percent in the year 1937 was imported 
from British Guiana and Surinam, countries in which coolie labor 
is employed at a few cents a day in their m nes, thus causing an 
exploitation of cheap labor and a displacing of American workmen 
in the bauxite fields of Arkansas and Tennessee, to say nothing of 
the unfair competition with the American copper miner; and 

Whereas low bids on T. V. A. and R. E. A. projects have invariably 
included the use of aluminum because of its lower price due to the 
fact that it can be imported and fabricated into a finished conductor 
more cheaply than copper as a raw material can be produced in this 
country based on our higher standard of living; and 

Whereas from a true American standpoint and from what we 
believe is the real intent of the R. E. A. to use American material 
and labor: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of Montana 
(the senate concurring), That domestic labor and industry should 
be receiving from the projects carried on by the T. V. A., R. E. A,, 
etc., a larger proportion of the benefits to be derived from these 
projects, and that said benefits will be derived by a more extensive 
use of copper as a conductor, and that in all calls for bids wherein 
in executing the proposed contract either copper or aluminum might 
be used, the use of copper exclusively be one of the specifications 
thereof. 


Tax on Gasoline 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1939 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, on February 25, 1919, the 
Oregon Legislature passed a bill imposing a tax on gasoline. 
I am advised that this was the first gasoline tax in the 
United States. The State of Oregon was in great need at 
the time of raising revenues for the building and maintaining 
of highways. The first tax imposed was 1 cent a gallon and 
was devoted to highway purposes. Oregon’s tax now is 5 
cents a gallon. This tax has raised in Oregon in the 20 
years of its existence some $94,000,000. Last year the gaso- 
line tax amounted to $11,298,218. Since that time, prac- 
tically all, if not all, of the States in the Union have imposed 
similar taxes on gasoline, and this tax has yielded through- 
out the Nation more than $7,000,000,600. The Oregon State 
Motor Association states that in the past 2 years this tax has 
amounted to more than 25 percent of the total State tax 
yields. 


The gasoline tax is an ideal tax in many particulars, espe- 
cially in those States which require that the revenue raised 
thereby shall be devoted to highway construction and main- 
tenance. It is a pay-as-you-go tax; is inexpensive in oper- 
ation; is paid by the taxpayer in small amounts, and is 
devoted to a specific purpose for which the tax is levied 
and collected. The motoring public is willing to pay the 
tax in order to enjoy good roads. It more nearly than any 
other tax complies with the old adage of “plucking the goose 
by getting the most feathers with the least squawk.” 

In 1932 the Federal Government adopted this source of 
tax revenue and now gets about $200,000,000 a year from 
this source. It is regrettable that the Federal Government 
saw fit to enter this field of taxation. The Government has 
avenues for raising tax revenues which are not available 
to the States, and the Federal Government should, so far 
as is possible, leave certain tax fields free to the States. 
The gasoline tax was originated by the States, and is, in 
the main, devoted exclusively to the problem of raising 
funds for construction and maintenance of highways. The 
Federal Government should leave this field free to the 
States to carry on this most necessary State activity—that 
of highway construction and maintenance. 

The Federal Government should and must revamp the 
whole tax structure. When this is done, it should eliminate 
any tax on gasoline, and leave this important revenue-rais- 
ing field to the States which originated it for meeting obli- 
gations already incurred in the construction of highway 
systems, and for the extension, improvement, and mainte- 
nance of them. 

In the Oregonian, of Portland, Oreg., in its issue of Feb- 
ruary 25, 1939, the following statement with reference to 
this tax appears: 

[From the Portland (Oreg.) Oregonian of February 25, 1939] 


TAX ON GASOLINE TWO DECADES OLD—OREGON FIRST STATE TO VOTE 
LEVY, 20 YEARS AGO 

Twenty years ago today the Oregon Legislature, hard pressed for 
highway funds, devised a means of raising revenue that since 
has yielded more than $7,000,000,000 throughout the Nation. 

The gasoline tax law, first adopted by Oregon in February 1919, 
has been the principal source of revenue for highway construc- 
tion and maintenance in every State, and in the past few years 
has amounted to more than 25 percent of total State tax yields, 
according to the Oregon State Motor Association. 

The first Oregon statute, levying 1 cent on every gallon, was 
drafted by W. B. Dennis, of Carlton, and Loyal M. Graham, of 
Forest Grove. Among other sponsors were C. C. Chapman, of 
Portland, and James S. Stewart, of Fossil. 

Within 10 years every State had drafted a similar law. The 
Federal Government tapped the gas pumps in 1932 and now it 
gets about $200,000,000 each year, the motor association pointed 
out. 

Oregon’s tax, now 5 cents, has provided about $94,087,000 in its 
20 years of existence. Last year its income from gasoline sales 
amounted to $11,298,218. 


Aid of Dependent Children 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES F. O’CONNOR 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1939 


JOINT RESOLUTION BY THE LEGISLATURE OF MONTANA 


Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include the following joint resolution 
of the Legislature of the State of Montana: 


Joint memorial to the Congress of the United States requesting 
the amendment by that body of the Social Security Act of Con- 
gress so as to provide for the payment by the Federal Govern- 
ment of one-half the money used in aid of dependent children 

To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the 

United States of America: 
Whereas the Social Security Act of Congress, known as Public, 

No. 271, Seventy-fourth Congress, H. R. 7260, approved August 14, 
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1935, provides in section 403 (a) for the payment by the Secretary 
of the United States Treasury to each State which has an approved 
plan for aid to dependent children, for each quarter beginning with 
the quarter commencing with July 1, 1935, an amount which shall 
be used exclusively for carrying out the State plan, equal to one- 
third of the total of the sums expended during such quarter under 
such plan; and 

Whereas by section 3 (a) of said act the Secretary of the Treasury 
is directed to pay to each State a sum equal to one-half of the 
total of the sums expended as old-age assistance under the State 
plan; and 

Whereas the volume of necessary work and expenditure in con- 
nection with aid to dependent children is equal to or greater than 
that in the case of old-age dependents; and 

Whereas the work of caring for dependent children, giving them 
au opportunity in life of which they have necessarily been deprived 
by the circumstances which bring them within the purview of the 
act, and making them useful and independent citizens to take the 
place of those who have passed their age of activity, is greater than 
that involved in providing for aged dependents: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Senate and the House of Representatives of the 
Twenty-sizth Legislative Assembly of the State of Montana (both 
houses concurring), That the Congress of the United States of 
America be, and it is hereby, respectfully urged to amend sub- 
divisions (a) and (b) of said section 403 of said Social Security Act 
by changing the words “one-third” wherever the same appears 
therein to the words “one-half”; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this memorial be mailed to the President 
of the United States, to the President of the Senate of the United 
States, to the Speaker of the House of Representatives of the United 
States, and to each of the Senators and Representatives in Congress 
from the State of Montana. 





Resolution Against Participation by the United 
States in Any Foreign War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. HENRY B. STEAGALL 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1939 





RESOLUTION BY THE ALABAMA SENATE 


Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following resolution 
recently adopted by the Senate of the State of Alabama: 


Whereas war clouds hover over the world today; and 

Whereas wars are raging today in both Asia and Europe; and 

Whereas there is seemingly imminent danger of a general con- 
flagration breaking out among the major countries of Europe; and 

Whereas in such event there would be much pressure brought 
upon the President and the Congress of the United States to induce 
participation by the United States in such a conflict; and 

Whereas in the Spanish-American War, which this country 
fought ostensibly to right the wrongs which had been done this 
country by the Spanish Nation and to relieve dire human suffering 
in certain Spanish possessions; and 

Whereas in that war the United States, after having won the same 
at a cost of many millions of dollars and many hundreds of human 


lives, then paid to the Spanish Government $20,000,000 to be al- | 


lowed to relieve that Government of the burden of the Philippine 
Islands; and 

Whereas the Philippine Islands have since been a burden and a 
source of worry and trouble to the United States; and 

Whereas in the World War, into which the United States entered 
to make the world safe for democracy, the United States spent 
many billions of dollars and saw the lives of thousands upon thou- 
sands of its young men sacrificed; and 

Whereas whatever else may have been accomplished by the par- 
ticipation of the United States in the World War, it certainly did 
not result in making the world safe for democracy; and 

Whereas the participation of the United States in the World War 
caused it to lose the friendship of many nations whose friendship 
she would still have had she not participated therein; and 

Whereas the United States financed in large measure the par- 
ticipation of other nations in the World War by loans to those 
nations which they have refused to repay and still refuse to repay; 
and 

Whereas the cost of the United States’ participation in the World 
War is still being paid for by the citizens of America at the rate 
of several billions of dollars annually and will continue to be paid 
for at this rate for many, many years to come; and 

Whereas the deleterious effects of the World War have left an 
ugly scar upon the present generation of American citizens and 
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will continue to leave an ugly scar on many generations yet to 
come; and 

Whereas the best minds of this Nation and the world are con- 
vinced that the world has not yet recovered morally or financially 
from the disastrous effects of the World War, and that another 
— war will mean the destruction of the civilization of the world; 
an . 
Whereas the experiences of the past teach us that no good but 
much harm can come from further participation by the United 
States in future foreign wars; and 

Whereas the citizens of the United States are overwhelmingly 
opposed to the United States becoming engaged in another foreign 
war that will mean a sacrifice of thousands of lives of its citizens 
in addition to the financial cost of untold billions of dollars: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the Senate of Alabama that it is the sense of the 
people of the State of Alabama that they are unalterably opposed 
to participation by the United States in another foreign war; and 
be it further 

Resclved, That the Senate of Alabama and the people of Ala- 
bama, through the Senate of Alabama, memorialize the President 
and the Congress of the United States to do all in their power to 
keep the United States out of any foreign war in case a general 
conflagration occurs; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent by the secretary 
of the senate to the President of the United States, the Secretary 
of State of the United States, the President of the Senate of the 
United States, the Speaker of the House of Representatives of the 
United States, the United States Senators from the State of 
Alabama, and the Members of Congress from the State of Alabama. 


Pollution of the Ohio River 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES H. ELSTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1939 


REPORT OF HUDSON BIERY, CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE ON 
STREAM POLLUTION OF THE CINCINNATI CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 





Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following report of Mr. 
Hudson Biery, chairman of the stream pollution committee 
of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce and the water re- 
sources committee of the National Resources Committee, 
excerpts from which were submitted to the Rivers and Har- 
bors Committee of the House of Representatives on March 3, 
in support of pending legislation on the subject of Stream 
Pollution in the United States: 

Onto Bastin Has ALL KINDS OF POLLUTION 


The Ohio River drainage basin includes 200,000 square miles, 
comprising parts of 14 States. The population of the basin is 
17,000,000. All of the larger cities on the main stem of the Ohio 
are placing their raw, untreated sewage in the river. River pollu- 
tion also includes wastes from many industrial plants and mines. 
It is estimated that the many coal mines in the upper stretches 
of the river contribute 4,000,000 tons of sulphuric acid every year. 
In addition, the entire range of industrial development is repre- 
sented in processing mineral, agricultural, forest, and chemical 
products resulting in every possible type of industrial waste con- 
tribution. 

THIS POLLUTION IS INTENSE 


As stated by the Ohio Valley Compact Commission, “Some con- 
ception of the severe pollution of the Ohio River, and the public- 
health hazards arising from the use of this stream for public 
water-supply purposes, may be gained by the fact that the raw, 
untreated sewage from nearly 5,800,000 persons and the treated 
sewage from nearly 2,400,000 additional persons are discharged 
daily into the Ohio River and its tributaries; that over 6,200,000 
persons are supplied with water from the Ohio River and its trib- 
utaries; and that 1,500,000 persons are supplied with water from 
the Ohio River itself. The concentration of bacterial pollution 
in the river water for many weeks at a time is far greater than 
that considered safe to be used as a source of public water sup- 
ply, even when the water is treated by the most modern methods 
of filtration, supplemented by chlorination, under the direction of 
competent, trained, and experienced operators.” 

These serious conditions prevail in successive river stretches 
from Pittsburgh, through Wheeling, Huntington, Portsmouth, Cin- 
cinnati, and Louisville, a river length of over 600 miles. 
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POLLUTION IS RAPIDLY INCREASING 


The United States Public Health Service has found that a satis- 
factory raw water supply from a lake or a river may have as many 
as 5,000 bacillus coli (germ from the lower bowel of red-blooded 
animals) per 100 cubic centimeters and be safely treated for use 
as drinking water. With the exception of the year 1930, the pollu- 
tion load in the Ohio Rivet has exceeded the safe limit of 5,000 
for more than 2 months out of every year for the past 15 years. 
In August 1935 the bacillus coli count averaged 22,700. In Janu- 
ary 1937 the pollution count reached 22,800 for the month while 
in December of the same year it reached almost 24,000 (safe limit 
5,000). This year, July 1938, the count averaged 28,840 for the en- 
tire month, with some days even higher. See document 36 
attached. 

To keep pace with increasing pollution the Cincinnati water- 
works has just spent $3,000,000 to enlarge the facilities of the 
plant and to improve its processes for treatment. Health authori- 
ties hesitate to prophesy how much longer the water can be safely 
refined if the pollution continues to increase as it has increased 
during the past 10 years. Taking the Ohio River as a whole, the 
National Resources Committee is authority for the statement that 
when the river is low 1 quart out of every gallon of water flowing 
in the river has been through a sewer. 


POLLUTION PROBLEMS COMPLICATED BY NAVIGATION DAMS 


The Ohio River is completely canalized by over 50 navigation 
dams. During low flows these dams create a continuous series 
of pools which retard the flow and result in critical sanitary con- 
ditions at metropolitan centers. The seriousness of this pollu- 
tion was forcibly brought to the attention of the municipalities 
located on the Ohio River during the severe drought that occurred 
during the summer of 1930 and again in 1934, when the flow of 
the Ohio River became so low that some of the pools formed by 
Government navigation dams became virtually open cesspools. 
From the upper end of one of these highly polluted navigation 
pools the cities of Cincinnati, Ohio, and Covington and Newport, 
Ky., pump their water supplies. During the latter part of the 
severe drought of 1930 there were in many cities situated along the 
Ohio River successions of epidemics of gastroenteritis involving 
thousands of cases. According to reports of investigators of the 
United States Public Health Service, these were caused by dis- 
charge of sewage and wastes into the Ohio River from which these 
cities obtain their public water supplies. Among the cities affected 
were Charleston and Huntington, W. Va.; Portsmouth, Cincinnati, 
and Ironton, Ohio; Louisville and Ashland, Ky. 

The dangers to health created by sewage pollution were demon- 
strated also during floods and extreme high water conditions, 
especially those of 1935, 1936, and 1937. During the early stages 
of such high waters the flushing action of accumulated sewage 
deposits behind the navigation dams exerted an extremely heavy 
bacterial loading upon downstream waterworks intakes. It has 
been only by the most careful and efficient operation of the water 
filtration plants serving these municipalities that reasonably safe 
water supplies could be provided, according to the compact com- 
mission. 

POLLUTION AND RECREATION 


The streams and rivers of the Ohio Valley will become a vast 
playground for its people when the streams once more become 
clean. Recreation has economic phases that should not be dis- 
regarded in the conservation of our streams. There are more 
than 500,000 fishermen in the State of Ohio alone (even with 
Ohio’s streams what they are, 470,082 fishermen bought Ohio 
licenses last year). Each year these fishermen travel many miles 
to other States, trying to find places where they may fish and 
boat and swim. Most of these fishermen spend several week ends 
or a week or 2 weeks’ vacation fishing and boating. If each fisher- 
man only spends $20 a year in the pursuit of this favorite recrea- 
tion, this means an economic loss to the State of Ohio of more 
than $10,000,000 a year. The amount may actually be five times 
this great. If we apply this method of calculation to other States 
of the Ohio Basin, the resulting figure will be enormous. With 
increasing congestion on the highways and the attendant hazards 
of high-speed motor travel, restoration of our own native streams 
for recreational purposes would be most welcome to the people. 


PUBLIC DEMANDS ACTION 


Public sentiment, reinforced with ample factual data from the 
health authorities of the several States bordering the Ohio River 
is thoroughly crystalized in demanding action on this important 
problem. Repeated suggestions for exactly the course now pro- 
posed have been made throughout this territory time after time. 


LARGE FEDERAL INVESTMENTS AT STAKE IN OHIO RIVER 


The Federal Government has invested large sums in the con- 
struction of navigation and flood-control works in the Ohio River 
Basin. These improvements and replacements are directly related 
to the need for correction of pollutional conditions. Acidity of 
the waters in the Pittsburgh area are costly to Government and 
industrial properties as well. Formation of sewage banks behind 
navigation dams, particularly if such dams are of the fixed type, 
must result in increased costs of channel maintenance. Any 





abatement of pollutional conditions would be immediately re- 
flected in reduced maintenance costs of Government properties 
along the Ohio River. 


THE WORK HAS ALREADY BEGUN 


The pollution situation has become so acute in the Ohio Valley 
that in 1936 Congress authorized the negotiation of an interstate 
compact among the principal States forming the Ohio Basin to 
deal with the problem. These negotiations have been completed 
and the proposed compact is now being submitted to the Gover- 
nors and the Legislatures of New York, West Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, and Tennessee for enact- 
ment into law. 

In 1912 by a special act of Congress the duties of the United 
States Public Health Service were broadened to include a study of 
the pollution of streams. At that time, after a considerable 
investigation, the Ohio River was chosen as being the best exam- 
ple of a typical inland river on which to establish a station for 
the purpose of studying stream-pollution and stream-purification 
work. As a result, after having maintained a school of study at 
Cincinnati at the stream pollution investigation station we have 
nearly a quarter of a century of knowledge that has been gained 
by constant study of the problems of pollution in the Ohio River 
which is applicable to all streams in the United States in a general 
way. 

Proceeding under authority of an amendment to the rivers 
and harbors appropriation bill introduced by Representative 
Spence, of Kentucky, a joint survey is now in progress under the 
direction of the United States Corps of Engineers and the United 
States Public Health Service. This study may well be followed 
by a comprehensive program of actual works and development, 
contemplated in the selection of a typical river basin as a demon- 
strative unit for pollution abatement. 

Also, a comprehensive program for elimination of mine drainage 
is now being actively prosecuted in every mining State of the 
Ohio Basin with Federal funds administered by the Public Health 
Service and State agencies. This work, under way for several years, 
has already resulted in marked reduction in the acid content of 
many important tributary streams. 


OHIO BASIN OVERNIGHT FROM WASHINGTON 


Serving a densely populated area the Ohio Valley is sufficiently 
small in size to be flexible for adjustment in the studies proposed. 
It is sufficiently close to Washington for conferences, negotiation, 
and observation. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT HAS ACTIVE ESTABLISHED ORGANIZATION ON OHIO 
RIVER 


Since the Federal Government has long conducted detailed studies 
in this area and maintains a full-time staff of engineers and re- 
search experts here in the Ohio Valley, the proposed program could 
be conducted probably at less cost than in any other section of 
the country. The Public Health Service has maintained its head- 
quarters station for all stream-pollution studies throughout the 
United States at Cincinnati on the Ohio River. Greatly enlarged 
facilities for these activities are now being provided. The United 
States Army Engineer Corps has a complete organization engaged in 
flood-control and navigation activities in the Ohio River Basin. 
These organizations have assembled vast amounts of essential in- 
formation which are immediately available for prosecution of a 
demonstration program for the abatement of river pollution. 


NATIONAL PHASES OF POLLUTION 


Because a vast amount of research and planning is necessary, 
because many basic industries contribute to river pollution that, 
as yet, have developed no practical means of disposal for their 
waste products, because many State boards of health are in- 
adequately financed to study and combat pollution, and because 
many municipalities and industries will need financial help, it is 
inevitable that there should be adequate Federal legislation to 
assist the States in dealing with the pollution problem. Congress 
has been emphatic in the view that each State should deal with its 
own offenders. It also has held the view, up to this time, that 
Congress has no authority over interstate streams unless the 
pollution interferes with navigation. Proponents of stream puri- 
fication hope to have a new bill similar to the Barkley-Vinson bill 
enacted by the Seventy-sixth Congress and signed by the President. 


LOCAL COMMUNITIES PREPARED TO COOPERATE 


The city of Cincinnati has just approved a bond issue for sewage- 
disposal works and interceptor sewers in connection with funds 
sought from the Federal Government that will start the abate- 
ment of pollution at the upper end of the Cincinnati pool. Ken- 
tucky cities across the river from Cincinnati, including Covington, 
Newport, Dayton, Bellevue, Fort Thomas, and the smailer munici- 
palities, have established cooperating committees and are prepar- 
ing formal request for Federal aid to cover a sanitation survey 
for this area that will permit these cities to proceed with pollution 
abatement along with cities on the Ohio side of the river. From 
the broad interest in the problem it is safe to say that the other 
cities of the Ohio Valley stand ready to cooperate in the broad 
solution of the problem that is herein proposed. This is evidenced 
by the speed with which the interstate compact has been 
negotiated. 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Investigation of Homesteads on Indian Lands in 
Montana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES F. O’CONNOR 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1939 


RESOLUTION OF THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF 
MONTANA 


Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include the following resolution 
adopted by the Legislature of the State of Montana: 


House Joint Memorial 16 


Memorial to the Congress of the United States requesting an 
investigation of certain homesteads on Indian lands in Valley, 
Daniels, Roosevelt, and Sheridan Counties in regard to settlement 
thereof, money paid therefor to the United States Government, 
abandonment of such homesteads and thereafter the enactment 
of legislation for refunding to such settlers or their heirs who 
were compelled to abandon said land of the amount paid therefor 


To the honorable Senate and the House of Representatives of the 
United States in Congress assembled: 

Whereas certain Indian lands in the counties of Valley, Daniels, 
Roosevelt, and Sheridan were opened for settlement under the 
homestead laws of the United States prior to the year 1920; and 

Whereas many kona fide settlers filed on said lands, completed 
requirements for and obtained patents to parcels thereof, paying 
therefor to the Federal Government from $2.50 to $7.50 per acre; and 

Whereas said lands being worthless for farming purposes said 
patent holders, their successors, or heirs, were forced either to aban- 
don said lands, to have said lands sold for delinquent taxes, or to 
sell said lands to the Federal Government under the resettlement 
program at 50 cents per acre; and 

Whereas said lands were inadvertently and wrongfully opened for 
setilement under said homestead laws: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Twenty-sixth Legislative Assembly of the State 
cf Montana (the house of representatives and the senate con- 
curring) hereby does petition and memorialize the Congress of the 
United States that an investigation be made of the inadvertent and 
wrongful opening of said Indian lands in the counties of Valley, 
Daniels, Roosevelt, and Sheridan, State of Montana, the amount of 
money paid therefor by settlers in procuring patents, and abandon- 
ment, sale for taxes, or sale to the Resettlement Administration, and 
that thereafter legislation be enacted to refund to such settlers or 
their heirs the amounts paid for such lands; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this memorial be transmitted by the 
secretary of state of the State of Montana, to the Senate and Hovse 
of Representatives of the Congress of the United States, and to the 
Senators and Representatives in Congress from the State of Mon- 
tana, and that our Senators and Representatives be urged to use all 
honorable means within their power to bring about the enactment 
of such legislation. 


John Philip Sousa 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RUDOLPH G. TENEROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1939 


Mr. TENEROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, last Thursday, March 
2, marked the seventh anniversary of the death of the late 
John Philip Sousa, who held the distinction of serving in 
all three branches of our military service. He was musical 
director of the Sixth Army Corps during the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, conductor of the United States Marine Band, and 
lieutenant in charge of Navy bands during the World War. 

Under the auspices of Troop 10 and Troop 2, Boy Scouts of 
America, of Washington, D. C., and Detroit, respectively, fit- 
ting memorial services were held yesterday at Sousa’s tomb 
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in Congressional Cemetery. On behalf of the Boy Scouts a 
wreath was placed on the tomb by Mr. Lawrence J. Bach, a 
young man employed here on Capitol Hill, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to place in the Recorp the remarks of Mr, 
Bach, followed by my own, on this occasion: 

Mrs. Varela, honored guests, ladies and gentlemen, it is alto- 
gether fitting that we pause in our busy lives to visit again at 
the tomb of John Philip Sousa as evidence that his contribution 
to our culture has an abiding place in the affections of our 
people. 

We regret that the near relatives of our departed friend are 
prevented from being with us today because of illness. I re- 
ceived the following telegram from Miss Priscilla Sousa, daughter 
of the renowned musician: 

“Very disappointed that none of us can come to Washington 
Thursday. Mother has been very il and regret to miss the service 
which I know will be a beautiful tribute to my father’s memory. 
Best wishes to you and the Scouts.” 

As time goes on, the void created by his passing does not fill. 
His character and ability were of the highest order; he loved his 
country with zeal; he loved justice; he was faithful and devoted 
to public service. He was a great American, fully worthy of the 
high honors he enjoyed. 


Supplementing the above words I made the following brief 
remarks: 


I am glad to join with the Boy Scouts of America in this deserving 
tribute to John Philip Sousa. He was greatly interested in the Boy 
Scout movement in this country and helped to organize Boy Scout 
bands. 

Sousa was an accomplished composer along with his fame as a 
band leader, and his most familiarly known composition is the Stars 
and Stripes Forever. He also wrote 10 comic operas and composed 
more than a hundred marches, which were all stamped with an 
individuality truly his own. 

He was a native of the southeast section of the Capital, where his 
remains now rest, and it is most appropriate and fitting that the new 
bridge which is soon to span the Anacostia River within the very 
shadow of his tomb is to be named in his honor the John Philip 
Sousa Bridge. 


Stop Worrying About Europe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1939 


ARTICLE BY ROGER W. BABSON 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, the American people are 
being besieged daily with a bombardment of synthetic war 
scares by newspaper headlines and radio broadcasters who 
seem anxious for this country to be plunged into war. 

The American people do not want war. The people of 
Europe do not want war. If war should come it would be 
because of this continued barrage of war propaganda. The 
peace-loving people of this Nation can stop this nonsense 
if they would let it be known, in no uncertain terms, that 
they would not buy any article advertised by one of these 
war propagandists, whether it be gasoline, coffe, radio sets, 
or what not. These broadcasters would either stop their 
war propaganda or they would be taken off the air at once. 

This morning I picked up the local paper and read an 
article by Roger Babson headed “Stop Worrying About Eu- 
rope,” and under permission granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp I am inserting extracts from that 
article in the Recorp. 

It seems to me that the time has come for the peace- 
loving, law-abiding, patriotic citizens of America to speak 
up and protest against these tirades, and in that way help 
to maintain the peace of the world. 

For that reason I am inserting portions of Mr. Babson’s 
statement and expect to have more to say on the subject 
at a later date. 
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The matter referred to follows: 


BassoN Park, Fia., March 5.—The war scare of last September 
pulled business up s’ ort throughout the world. Radio announcers, 
press dispatches, bulletin boards all screamed war. Retail trade 
slowed down; businessmen were terrified; investors dumped securi- 
ties. We had a minor panic. As a result, the sharp business re- 
covery which started in June 1938 and carried on through July 
and August was almost snuffed out. It was well into mid-Oc- 
tober before people stopped shaking and trembling over the straw 
war built up by hysterical radio commentators and frenzied press 
dispatches. The American public was fooled into thinking that the 
poker game going on in Europe would end up in a real war! 

If the press services and radio bulletins had played up the very 
optimistic and encouraging domestic news of the moment, as prom- 
inently as they played up this poker game, business would prob- 
ably have gone on just as usual. In my 35 years’ experience of 
business observing, I cannot recall a situation which was more 
overplayed and overemphasized than last September’s war scare! 

Now, it looks like a repetition of the Czech crisis could easily be 
reenacted. Today’s news is filled with war rumors. Every move 
the dictators make is analyzed and dramatized. The columnists 
are all broiled up over the United States armament plans and 
foreign policy. The public is getting jittery. Businessmen are 
holding up their orders. Uncertainty is gaining the upper hand. 
“I’m going to see what Hitler does next before I buy anything” is 
the typical comment of the day. 

Yet the foreign situation has not changed. Everyone knows that 
Hitler intends to push on toward the east and that Germany 
and Russia some day nray struggle in a real war. Mussolini should 
be paid either by cash or otherwise for his good work in Spain. 
England and France, however, are in no more danger of a conflict 
now than they were a year ago or 3 years ago. 

Moreover, the domestic business situation is sound. There has 
been no change in the basic picture since 2 months ago. At that 
time I outlined the reasons why business should be better in 1939 
than in 1938. I see no reason yet to change my forecast, even 
though business is running slightly lower than in mid-December. 
However, I expect that we will have a sharp improvement this 
spring. 

Why should we worry about hostilities in Europe? 


into one, however, than to talk war, eat war, and live war. That 
is why I hate to see our people giving such a tremendous amount 
of attention to the European situation. That is why I dislike the 
constant dramatization of Hitler and Mussolini. There are 
“goings-on” in this country twice as dangerous to our liberty. 
These could be emblazoned on the front pages and over the air- 
waves, if we must scare ourselves to death. 

I am not a “Pollyanna” disciple. I am not urging the press and 
the radio to play down European news. I am asking only that 
our domestic news be drarmatized and given just as much human 
interest as the “hot” stories from Europe. There is plenty of 
good news coming out from industry, from laboratories, from 


churches—yes; even from Washington—to provide an antidote for | 


the unpleasant dispatches from abroad. 

I know Europe and I urge readers to forget it for this spring at 
least. Tend to your business and your job. Now is a chance to 
make some money while the other fellow is trying to find out 
where “Ruthenia” is on the map! 


What Every American Should Know About Food, 
Drugs, Cosmetics, and Beverages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM I. SIROVICH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 21, 1939 


SPEECH OF HON. WILLIAM I. SIROVICH, OF NEW YORE, IN 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, MARCH 6, 1934 


Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the ConcrESSIONAL REcorpD, I include 
the following speech, which I delivered in the House of Rep- 
resentatives on March 6, 1934: 


Mr. BLanToNn. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time 
and yield 30 minutes to the distinguished gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SrrovicH]. 

Mr. Powers. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SrrovicH]. 

Mr. Srrovicu. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the Com- 
mittee, food, beverages, and drugs have been the foundation, 
from time immemorial, upon which the superstructure of the 
health of mankind has been preserved. Food and beverages to 
maintain bodily health and vigor. Drugs to restore lost health. 
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Cosmetics to improve women's looks, have had the keen attention 
of the women, of all times and climes, and of all races, from the 
dawn of civilization throughout all the ages. 

“Tell me what you eat, and I'll tell you what you are.” This 
adage can be paraphrased by saying: 

“Tell me with what his food was adulterated, and I'll tell you 
what caused his death.” 

Nature does not produce all of our food products the same 
everywhere. Nor is all food of the best quality. All fruits grown 
are not of superlative standard. All vegetables that Mother Earth 
brings forth are not of the finest quality. All meat products do 
not come from the choicest animals. 

There is a natural variation in quality, standard, and nutritive 
value in all plant and animal products. Food and drugs, offered 
for sale, should be graded officially, by labeling, to show the con- 
suming public these variations in the quality of food and drugs 
they purchase. 

If the food products we produce are not consumed, as time rolls 
by, nature, through decomposition, takes its toll on these animal 
and vegetable products. Deterioration and decay set in. The 
stage of putrefaction and dissolution arrives. The nutritive, ca- 
loric, and vitamin value of the food has been destroyed. In this 
condition food substance is unfit for human consumption. 

Here some of the vultures and carrion crows of unscrupulous 
business come in. Animated by greed and avarice, they actually 
embalm this animal and vegetable material unfit for human con- 
sumption, by the utilization of artificial and chemical preserva- 
tives, colorations, astringents, and adulterants, such as sodium 
sulfite, aniline dyes, sulfur dioxide, sodium benzoate, formalde- 
hyde, alum, boric acid, and countless other poisonous chemicals 
that react on these decomposing foods, that are unfit for human 
consumption, to make them appear to be wholesome, palatable, 
fresh, and nutritious. 

Food, decayed and injurious and wholly unfit for human con- 
sumption, is thus sold by the carload. Millions on millions of 
dollars is the price that the innocent purchaser pays for the privi- 
lege of being poisoned daily. 

When there is a surplus of good food obtainable, humanity 
should be protected by stringent laws declaring it to be criminal 
to adulterate, devitaminize, demineralize, and abstract important 


Naturally, I do not want war. There is no quicker way to get | nutritive elements and ingredients from the food of mankind for 


the benefit of the personal greed and the enrichment of unscrupu- 
lous racketeers dealing in food products. 

What is true about food products is equally true about certain 
drugs, cosmetics, and nonalcoholic and nonintoxicating beverages. 
In drugs we have adulteration, substitution, and vitiation of 
strength In cosmetics we find the use of poisonous elements that 
may be harmful to the human body. In nonintoxicating and 
nonalcoholic beverages we have colored and charged water, dyed 
to make them attractive seeming to the eyes, no matter how 
harmful they may be to the human system. 

High-pressure salesmanship and false propaganda, designed to 
make the public what is craftily called “health conscious,” not out 
of regard for the public or the health of any citizen but solely to 
Sell alleged remedial products, is put out daily, yes, hourly, in a 


| constant barrage through every form of available communication. 


Who ought to be held responsible for this frightful and dreadful 
state of affairs that has excited an innocent and often gullible 
public with fears about their health, their stomachs, their nervous 
systems, their teeth, their throats, their appearance? The answer 
is: Those who seek profit, and pfofit only, by the sale of alleged 
medicaments; remedies that neither remedy, nor cure, and cos- 
metics that scarify rather than beautify. These are the responsible 
ones, and they should be held up to public contempt and obloquy 
and be punished for their reprehensible acts. 

Who profits by constantly urging the public to eat, drink, gargle, 
smear, brush, and spray with products that they promise will post- 
pone the onset of every conceivable disease? Who assures mankind 
that they will provide recovery from every ailment that flesh is heir 
to, even to the curing of such diseases as cancer, tuberculosis, and 
other diseases now incurable by any known remedy? The same 
type of profiteering buccaneers worshiping on the altar of Mam- 
mon—gluttons of greed. [Applause.] 

Who is responsible for permitting pears, apples, plums, asparagus, 


| cauliflower, and cabbage to be sold to you still bearing overdoses of 
| insecticides containing arsenic and lead? It is the producers who 





use the insecticides to kill the bugs that infest their product. 
They are too indolent to clean away the poison by means, easily 
available, but send it forth to do its deadly work, not caring who 
suffers from their criminal indifference or their willful and con- 
tributory negligence and callousness. 

Who is responsible for the selling to your home of chickens that 
are infected and diseased with tuberculosis, sarcoma, peritonitis, 
septicemia, croup, and other infectious diseases? Certainly not the 
honest poultry raiser. Certainly not the man or firm who takes 
proper pride in producing a healthful product. There are plenty 
of such honorable organizations. They should be protected against 
the avaricious and conniving poultry buccaneers who fatten from 
the chicken racket by making the public pay tribute to them 
throughout the length and breadth of our Republic. 

Who sells these diseased products to the public without proper 
Government inspection? Outlaws of the food and drug industry 
who, under the guise of honest merchants and manufacturers daily 
mulct their gullible victims. Why do these outlaws take these 
desperate chances? Because there are not enough inspectors 
properly to examine food and drug products offered for sale. There 
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are not enough inspectors because Congress docs not provide 
enough money to pay their wages. 

For the current fiscal year ending June 30, 1934, the appropria- 
tion actually usable by the Food and Drug Administration is 
$1,493,000—a little more than 1 cent a year for the population of 
the United States. For the 48 States of the Union there are pro- 
vided 76 inspectors, an average of less than 2 inspectors for each 
State. Imagine 14 inspectors investigating food, drugs, cosmetics, 
nonalcoholic and nonintoxicating beverages covering the metropoli- 
tan area, which consists of the city of New York and adjacent 
counties, with a population of over 10,000,000. These 14 inspectors 
are supposed to inspect all the manufacturing and selling plants 
of New York City and its five boroughs, besides Albany, Schenec- 
tady, Syracuse, Herkimer, Utica, Rochester, Buffalo, and the lesser 
cities of the State of New York. Imagine four inspectors covering 
the entire State of California. Bad as it is for New York State and 
California, it is even worse in the rest of the 46 States of the 
Union. They have fewer inspectors than New York and California. 
Is this condition of affairs just? Is this adequate protection to 
120,000,000 innccent consumers? 

Would it surprise you to learn that certain so-called germicidal 
antiseptic, and disinfectant preparations, profusely advertised by 
prints, signs, and voice as being able to kill every form of bac- 
teria and germs harmful to humans are so weak in their germ- 
killing effect that bacteria actually live and thrive in these very 
solutions and preparations? Alluring and emphatic claims and 
assertions will not kill germs. 

Harmful germs and bacteria subjected to the germicidal effects 
of much-touted concoctions, for which killing effects have been 
claimed within 15 seconds, have been proven to be alive and 
active at the end of long hours of complete immersion in the 
advertised germicidal fluid, when tests have been made by others 
than the manufacturer. 

In one such series of tests 21 so-called antiseptics were sub- 
jected to trial to determine the efficacy of the much-heralded 
product when used according to the actual directions for appli- 
cation printed by the manufacturers. Instead of the slaughter 
of germs promised, the results were wholly unsatisfactory, only 
the weakest of germs succumbing after 15 minutes to 1 hour 
instead of in the instantaneous slaughter promised. 

Infections in industry from accidents due to the use of tools 
and machinery usually none too clean total about 250,000 a year. 
Industrial casualty insurance companies pay from 40 to 60 percent 
of their compensation cases for infected wounds. Time lost by 
employees in cases of infection of wounds averages 18 weeks 
longer in serious cases than where the wound is not infected; 
that is, the wound, of itself, is not as dangerous to the body as 
the germs that are introduced into the human system at the 
time of wounding or through later infection. The money loss 
from industrial wounds each year totals $104,000,000; the time 
loss, 4,450,000 weeks, or 85,000 years. These figures do not include 
wounds received in agriculture, the home, at play, or in trans- 
portation, and it is on all of these injuries that the germicidal and 
antiseptic makers fatten. 

Do the ladies and gentlemen of this House realize that what are 
called “radium cures” have sent several persons to horrible deaths 
after suffering frightful pain and torture ere they passed away? 
Throughout the length and breadth of our country the news- 
papers have carried full accounts of such tragedies. Radium has 
its uses in the treatment of certain malignant diseases by quali- 
fied specialists. Even these authorities, with all the knowledge ob- 
tainable and available about this mysterious substance, radium, 
have lost fingers, arms, and parts of their bodies, due to exposure 
to the effects of radium, and eventually have died from these 
effects. What chance do you think the innocent drinker of radium 
water, as it was called, had when this fluid, powerfully fortified by 
& highly destructive element, came into contact witii the sensitive 
membrane and tissue of the internal organs? None whatsoever. 
Its sale and distribution was criminal. 

I am wholly in sympathy with the efforts of womankind to 
make themselves as attractive as possible and to aid nature in 
this process by the careful and judicious help of art. If a touch 
of rouge on the cheeks relieves a natural pallor, any woman is 
justified in using it. If a tint of lipstick enhances the color 
and better defines the form of the lips, what harm does it do? 
Mcst men can tell when artificial aids have been used, and accept 
it as a whim of womankind, and let it go at that, in modern days. 
The women of Babylon and Nineveh, of Egypt, Greece, and Rome 
used cosmetics. Articles found in tombs prove that as a fact, ab- 
solutely beyond any question of doubt. They even bobbed their 
hair in the most approved method of 1934, as the monuments and 
statues of ancient days show. When women will, they will. Let 
the male of the species beware. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, adulteration of food is not a new racket of 
recent growth. It has been practiced by ail peoples from the 
start of recorded time. “There is death in the pot” (II Kings 
iv:40) was cried to Elisha to warn him that the herbs of which 
pottage was made were poison weeds of which he could not 
eat. 

Amongst the ancient Athenians a row was raised during the 
building of the Parthenon by the workingmen that their wine was 
being adulterated. A special wine inspector was appointed by the 
Government to catch these adulterators. In 1482 a wine falsifier 
of Germany was forced to drink 6 quarts of his own vintage from 
the effects of which he died. 


Pliny the Elder, prior to the destruction of Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum by the volcanic Vesuvius, complained that “white earth” 
was added to the bread baked in his day. 

During the reign of William the Conqueror brewers were heavily 
fined for adulterating beer and were drawn around in carts receiv- 
ing the jibes and execrations of an outraged citizenry. 

In 1830 there appeared in England an anonymous book on the 
adulteration of food by the baker, brewer, grocer, cheesemonger, 
pastry cook, confectioner, and so forth. Most of the food purveyors 
were implicated. The author recommended that those found 
guilty of adulteration of food be exiled from England. He opposed 
fining those guilty of adulteration because of the large profits 
which made it easy for them to pay their fines. 

Apparently the old racket goes on garbed in new vestments. 
Solomon was right when he said, “There is nothing new under the 
sun.” But that is no reason for any manufacturer to concoct and 
sell, at ridiculous prices, depilatory creams for removing surplus 
hair, such as I show you, that contain a large percentage of 
thallium acetate, a most virulent poison that has caused terrible 
and dreadful suffering and permanent scarification to women. 
These depilatories have been highly advertised and sold to innocent 
and unsuspecting women to their tragic regret and to their per- 
manent disfigurement. 

Here is a bottle of Jamaica ginger, commonly known to those 
who drank it as “jake,” that an irresponsible manufacturer adul- 
terated with triorthocresyl phosphate, a powerful poisonous syn- 
thetic preparation, that caused horrible deformities and paralysis 
among 25,000 victims, many of whom died. Thus far sentences 
of 20 months in prison and fines of $2,500 were imposed upon two of 
the individuals responsible for shipment of this poisonous ginger ex- 
tract, and a prison sentence of 17 months on a third. Two mem- 
bers of a Boston firm responsible for the manufacture of the goods 
have been prosecuted and upon having pleaded guilty were given 
jail sentences of 2 years each, in addition to a fine of $1,000 
against the company. One member of the firm is serving his sen- 
tence. The other is at liberty under suspended sentence. 

This is the type of justice meted out to 5 people for killing hun- 
dreds of people and poisoning 25,000 people in 24 States of the 
Union. Thousands of these unfortunate victims of “ginger jake” 
poisoning are still suffering and remain crippled and paralyzed 
from the poisonous effects of this powerful drug. Millions of dol- 
lars have been paid in accident insurance by various companies 
in the United States to these tragic victims of unscrupulous and 
criminal business methods of racketeers and bootleggers operating 
despite the present pure-food and drug laws of the United States. 

Do you know that yeast used in some commercial bread making 
in the, United States contains a chemical improver called “potas- 
sium bromate,” and that French health officials consider this drug 
so harmful that its use in baking is prohibited in France? Still it 
is used in the yeast that goes into some of the bread that we eat 
in the United States. 

Heralded far and wide by screaming advertisements everywhere, 
through radio, newspapers, magazines, periodicals, billboards, are 
the alleged great and powerful virtues, germicidal and antiseptic 
powers, of various well-known tooth pastes and preparations. The 
chief chemical used in forming one of these tooth pastes is s0 
poisonous that a German officer committed suicide by swallowing 
the contents of a tube of it. Abrasive ingredients were found in 
other tooth pastes. These materials were shown to have sharp, 
heavy angles and edges that not only injured the gums but wore 
away the hard enamel of the teeth. 

Penny prize candies containing copper coins, small toys, and 
even alcohol are made and sold by manufacturers to innocent little 
children. Their nefarious profits are obtained from the purchase 
by innocent children of wares that are heavily injurious, not alone 
from the prizes they contain but from the poor quality of the 
candy and the coatings used. It is serious enough when adults 
are gulled into purchase of foods, drugs, and beverages; but when 
children are induced by specious and cheap prizes to buy and 
eat stuff that often is not fit for hogs to eat, the business is 
being carried on to a point of villainy that is indescribable. How 
would you like to find that your small boy or girl had stuck in 
its throat, or bronchial tube, a leaden toy, such as a jack, a rabbit, 
a chicken, or a copper cent covered with the green slime that only 
copper can produce? In many of these cases surgical intervention 
had to be resorted to to remove these foreign bodies from the throat 
and bronchial tubes of these innocent and unsuspecting children. 

It would shock the conscience of the American people if they 
knew that thousands of lives are annually jeopardized upon the 
operating tables, and serious complications often ensue in our 
hospitals because the ether with which the patient had been 
anesthetized is contaminated and vitiated. Ten years ago 35 per- 
cent of all ether examined was found to be below standard; that 
is, dangerously impure and adulterated. When this fact became 
known there was some improvement. Recently tested samples of 
ether entering interstate commerce were found to be adulterated 
and impure. 

How would you like to be one of the innocent victims operated on 
in a hospital that might die on the operating table because the 
ether that the surgeon relied on to relieve you of pain, trusting to 
the manufacturers’ promise that it is pure, gave you eternal sleep 
and relieved you of pain forever? 

There is no time in a woman’s life when she needs the most 
tender and sympathetic care, the utmost sanitation in all acces- 
sories, than when she is about to give birth to her child. Maternal 
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mortality at childbirth is still too great. Perhaps the great mor- 
tality in modern childbirth that has caused the death of thou- 
sands of mothers can be attributed to the terrific hemorrhages 
that take place after delivery, due to the impotency of the drug 
called “ergot,” which has been found to contain only one-fourth 
of the strength it should have to stop the hemorrhages, which is 
the purpose for which it is used. 

How many Members of Congress know that there is a little 
pamphlet usually issued monthly by the United States Department 
of Agriculture which is called Notices of Judgment Under the Food 
and Drugs Act, in which are printed the names of organizations, 
groups, and manufacturers whose foods, drugs, cosmetics, and 
nonalcoholic and nonintoxicating beverages are being confiscated 
because these products have been found to be unfit for human 
consumption through adulteration, decomposition, substitution, 
and other causes. 

Still, in the records I have searched I have found that only one 
person was sent to jail, and that for a short time, for violation of 
the Food and Drugs Act. How many te owners, groups, 
and individuals who manufactured these foods and drugs unfit for 
human consumption have been arrested? Only one. The con- 
tainers and packages holding these products are arrested, not the 
persons who are responsible for the placing of unfit, putrid, decom- 
posed, and filthy food or below strength or adulterated drugs or 
poisonous cosmetics in the containers and packages. The thing is 
made the criminal—not the person who is responsible for the 
thing—the person who made and sold the thing, whatever it was, 
that was unfit for human consumption. Did you ever hear of 
anything so tragically ridiculous? Like arresting the jimmy and 
not the burglar. Or arresting the pistol and not the murderer. 
Or, as is actually the case, arresting the poison and not the 
poisoner. |Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, under the operation of the present food and drug 
law, I have found time after time, as disclosed in these “notices 
of judgment” the governmental seizure of food that has been 
libeled as being “adulterated in that it consisted in part a decom- 
posed-animal substance.” In one particular case the packing com- 
pany admitted the allegation of the libel. The food, in this case, 
925 cases of salmon, was released to the claimant conditioned that 
this decomposed food be made to conform with the Federal Food 
and Drug Act and the product was allowed to be reshipped back 
to Seattle to be reconditioned. I would like to have some Member 
of this distinguished House tell me how and by what means decom- 
posed fish can be reconditioned to make it fit for human food and 
human consumption. The case I have referred to is that of the 
United States against McGovern and McGovern reported on page 
213 of Notices of Judgment, issued in January 1934. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the committee, do you realize that 
120,000,000 people in the United States spend $20,000,000,000 
annually for food, drugs, cosmetics, and nonalcoholic and non- 
intoxicating beverages. Think of it, $20,000,000,000! Yet the 
Congress of the United Staves for the current fiscal year appropri- 
ated net, only $1,493,000 to run the Food and Drug Administration 
and to enforce all the pure food and drug laws throughout the 
entire United States, which means that less than 1 cent a year is 
spent on each person to prevent him or her from being poisoned 
by unscrupulous racketeers in foods, drugs, cosmetics, and bever- 
ages throughout the United States. 

May I repeat that to carry out the provisions of the Pure Food 
and Drugs Act there are only 76 food and drug inspectors em- 
ployed. Imagine 14 inspectors being able to cover all the nefari- 
ous chicanery in food and drugs in the State of New York! Imag- 
ine the great expanse of the State of California being successfully 
covered by four inspectors! This is a tragic indictment of the 
negligence of legislation to provide sufficient appropriations to 
saferzuard and preserve the vital interests in pure food and drugs 
of the consuming people of the United States. [Applause.] 

During the last 14 years Congress has appropriated the tre- 
mendous sum of $250,000,000 to enforce the prohibition laws that 
the American people have detested and that were finally repealed. 
Congress has appropriated between twenty-five and fifty millions 
of dollars to exterminate the boll weevil, the corn borer, the fruit 
fly, the grasshopper, hog cholera, cattle diseases and God knows 
how many other countless parasites that are living in the animal 
and vegetable kingdom. Yet when it comes to protecting and 
preserving the human family, the men, women, and children of 
our Nation against poisoning, adulteration, substitution, abstrac- 
tion, cheating in quality and quantity, of their food, drugs, cos- 
metics, and beverages we deny sufficient money to and emascu- 
late the work of the Food and Drug Administration to such a 
pitiful state that it is impossible for that administration ade- 
quately and properly to function and to do justice to its work of 
preserving the health of 120,000,000 human beings. 

Is cotton, or the destruction of the parasites that live and thrive 
on it, of more value than human life? Was the prohibition of 
drinking, interfering with the personal liberty of our fellowman, 
of more importance than the protection of the quality and the 
purity of their food? Is the health of cattle and swine more im- 
portant than the happiness, prosperity, and the health of human 
beings? Are crop profits of more importance than the physical 


and mental welfare of our fellowman? Is human life of such 
little value that Congress does not appropriate more than 1 cent 
@ year for each person to assure good, wholesome food to keep the 
vital spark going in our children, our wives and mothers, our 

‘ed and infirm and ourselves? Answer me with your votes, when 


the time comes to grant adequate appropriations that will safe- 
guard the life, health, and happiness of our American people and 


they will answer you when they come to vote for you. In this 
new era of the New Deal—the square deal—the forgotten man 
must come to the fore. Humanity must take its place in the fore- 
front of civilization. In the future call of the national roll of 
honor human rights must and will supersede property rights. 
[Applause.] 

Just as the circulation of the blood carries life and nutrition 
to every tissue of the body, so do newspapers, es, periodi- 
cals, and other publications carry news, information, and advertis- 
ing to 120,000,000 people of the United States. 

Newspapers, magazines, periodicals, and publications receive 
only 15 percent of their gross income through circulation. The 
other 85 percent comes to them through selling advertising space 
in their publications. Every publication uniformly preaches the 
gospel of honesty, of integrity, of justice in the business relation- 
ship of mankind with his fellowman. Why should not every pub- 
lication itself do likewise and carry only the truth regarding 
advertising? 

Why should many of our publications exaggerate, falsify, and 
disseminate advertising news that is palpably and grossly unjust 
to the consuming public and unfair to the ethics and standards of 
honest publications? 

The slogan of the New York Times, one of the greatest news- 
papers in all the world, is that it prints “all the news that’s fit to 
print.” Why should we not paraphrase that sentiment to every 
publication and say, “You shall print only the advertising fit and 
right to print”? The New York Times lives up to this ethical 
standard and has prospered. Why not all publications? 

Only a short time ago the late William E. Humphrey, of the 
Federal Trade Commission, estimated that there were at least 
1,000 advertisers of fraudulent schemes now operating regularly 
with the aid of certain magazines and newspapers throughout the 
country. In one publication alone he found no less than 50 
different advertisements which he considered safe to designate as 
illegal. Mr. Humphrey contended that the annual loss to the 
consumers through false, misleading, and exaggerated advertising 
runs into hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, it would be a most liberal 
estimate to say that only 25 percent of the business transacted in 
our country each day is done as a result of natural demand. The 
other 75 percent is contributed as a result of salesmanship in one 
form or another. It is on this 75 percent of advertising that the 
welfare and prosperity of our country is dependent. 

Advertising is founded on the publicity formula and the eco- 
nomic fallacy that “repetition makes reputation.” Constant ad- 
vertising of the virtues and qualities of all food, drugs, cosmetics, 
nonalcoholic and nonintoxicating beverages brings the product 
before the consuming public and induces them to purchdse food 
materials whether they need them or not. 

More than 16,000,000,000 copies of daily, weekly, and monthly 
periodicals are printed and circulated every year in the United 
States. Every copy carries advertising matter intended to induce 
the readers to buy some article of commerce, and of these at least 
one-third are food, drugs, beverages, and cosmetics. Approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000 is paid publishers annually by advertisers 
who use the 20,000 daily and monthly newspapers, which have a 
circulation of about 1,400,000,000 a month. 

These publications live on revenue collected from advertisers. 
The advertisers live on money collected from the purchasing 
public. 

For many years in the past a great many publishers, without 
consideration for their readers, accepted and published advertise- 
ments filled with false and misleading representations and thereby 
became parties to the deception and fraud perpetrated on their 
readers. 

The vast majority of publishers today are reputable and respect 
the confidence of and guard the welfare of their readers. The 
business office of a newspaper or periodical edits advertising copy 
as carefully as the news section edits reading matter. These 
reputable publishers will not knowingly publish false or mislead- 
ing advertisements. They approve all efforts to stop such adver- 
tising and loyally cooperate with the Federal Trade Commission, 
which, under the law, now has charge of this type of advertising, 
in its efforts to prevent it. 

Unfortunately, there are many unscrupulous advertisers and 
publishers who still print any advertising for which payment is 
made to them. 

Laws are essential to restrain and punish such unscrupulous 
advertisers and publishers in order to protect reputable adver- 
tisers and publishers as well as the general public. 

Laws are not necessary for law-abiding citizens, but they are 
essential to protect the law-observing from the law-breaking 
element. 

Every reputable advertiser and publisher need fear no law de- 
signed to prevent false, misleading, or fraudulent advertising, since 
they do not use nor publish such form of advertising. It is the 
unscrupulous and disreputable advertisers and publishers who 
must be restrained and punished for their use and abuse of a 
noble profession and institution, the daily, weekly, and periodical 
press, to forward their nefarious projects to make profits from ad- 
vertising worthless and dangerous medical products and for help- 
ing, through advertisement, to dispose of food unfit for human 
consumption. 

The present cooperation of the Federal Trade Commission with 
the Food and Drug Administration for the prevention of unfair 
trade practices as they apply to the advertising in a false, mis- 
leading, or fraudulent manner of foods, drugs, cosmetics, and non- 
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alcoholic and nonintoxicating beverages, is made more powerful 
by my food and drug bill. No powers in the present Federal 
Trade Commission Act are disturbed by my bill. Indeed, their 
commendable work is fortified, enhanced, and strengthened. 

Newspapers, magazines, periodicals, and publications have con- 
stantly been denouncing the paternalistic attitude of our Govern- 
ment through its granting of subsidies. We have subsidized the 
railroads, the great banking institutions, the great life-insurance 
organizations, the merchant marine, the different States of the 
Union for various projects and enterprises, and, last but not least, 
we have subsidized the newspapers, magazines, pericdicals, and 
publications during the last year by granting them a subsidy of 
almost $90,000,000 through the carrying of these publications as 
second-class mail matter. 

It should, therefore, be the privilege, no, I should say the duty 
of newspapers, receiving the beneficence and munificence of the 
contributions of 120,000,000 of citizens, taxpayers of the United 
States, that these great publications to carry into fruition and 
realization the ideal of having their advertising space carry adver- 
tising news that is the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. [Applause.] 

Our modren financial and monetary system is founded upon the 
philosophy of economic scarcity of gold, while our mass techno- 
logical standards and industries are built upon the philosophy of 
economic abundance. These two systems, one represented by 
econornic scarcity and the other by economic abundance, are in 
conflict with each other. They do not articulate. They do not 
harmonize. They fail to unite. Because of this incompatibility 
between economic scarcity and economic abundance, advertising 
becomes an accepted necessity adequately to distribute in the 
markets of our country and the world the materials of produc- 
tion. The present condition of production and distribution brings 
into play the disintegrating forces of competition. 

In the old days competition was the life of trade. Today com- 
petition is the death of profits. The only medium whereby the 
principle of economic scarcity and the element of economic 
abundance can be harmonized is through the element of adver- 
tising. Constant repetition is the slogan, watchword, and shib- 
boleth of modern business enterprise. Advertising within the 
last 30 years has been chiefly instrumental and responsible in 
making the great strides that business, commerce, and industry 
have enjoyed. 

It has always been my intent, and I believe always my action, 
to be fair and just to everyone. In the food and drugs bill which 
I intrcduced in the House on January 29, 1934, H. R. 7426, I have 
embodied proposed legislation that I think will meet and cure 
many of the difficulties which now arise under the present food 
and drugs laws. 

My main thought has been the protection of the American 
people against those who would sell them food, drugs, cosmetics, 
and nonalcoholic and nonintoxicating beverages unfit for human 
consumption. My chief desire has been to be fair and just to the 
90 percent of the producers of such products, who honestly and 
sincerely desire to provide wholesome goods to our American 
citizens. No honest producer, processor, or manufacturer need 
fear the effect of any section of my bill. It is designed to protect 
him against the racketeersman in his own line of endeavor, as 
pom od as against the charlatan and quack, as well as to protect the 
public. 

The cornerstone and touchstone of worthiness I have used 
throughout my bill is this: Does the product contain anything 
that is harmful or injurious to the average human system? If 
it does not, there is nothing to prevent its sale anywhere and any 
place under the jurisdiction of the United States Government. 

If the article be food and it be found to be pure and whole- 
some, within the common and accepted meaning of this term, the 
Food and Drug Administration is directed to issue a permit to the 
producer, processor, or packer to print on or surcharge his private 
label with these words: 

“This product meets the requirements of the quality standards 
of the Food and Drug Administration of the United States of 
America.” 

No manufacturer or anyone else could ask more than this. 

I define a food to be any edible material, or materials, the nutri- 
tive elements of which are ingestible, digestible, absorbable, assimi- 
lable into, and beneficial to and not harmful nor injurious to the 
average human body. 

Producers and manufacturers of drugs or medicants are required 
to file the formulas of their preparations with the Food and Drug 
Administration, but such formulas need only disclose the active 
therapeutic ingredients; and all formulas must be kept secret. If 
anyone connected with the Food and Drug Administration shall 
reveal to any unauthorized person the contents of any formula in 
whole or in part, either while in the employ of the Administration 
or subsequent thereto, that person is subjected to imprisonment of 
from 1 to 3 years, and the person soliciting or inducing such dis- 
closure is made equally culpable of a felony and is subjected to 
the same penalty and must give an accounting of and pay com- 
pensatory damages for the illicit use of such formula to the rightful 
owner thereof. Mutilation or destruction of any formulas, records, 
or correspondence carries the same penalty. Therefore every safe- 
guard is thrown around the formulas of the manufacturer and pro- 
ducer to prevent the formulas being made known to anyone who 
might use them illegally to their own purposes. 

The manufacturer cf any food, drugs, cosmetics, or nonintoxicat- 
ing and nonalcoholic beverage may continue to use his private label 
and his present trede-mark. Neither right is disturbed in any way, 


provided that the label contains no false or fraudulent statements 
in conflict with the contents, capacities, or the amount of fill in 
the packages or containers in which it is sold. In addition to the 
surcharge on pure-food products that I have referred to, my bill 
provides for three other labels to be used, which are white, blue, 
and orange in color, so the buying public at once can see into what 
class various drugs are placed. 

Here are the ways the classes and the colors of the labels are 
determined: If the material cr materials described in the formula 
or in the prints, labels, or labeling are not harmful to the average 
human system, if intaken or applied by self-treatment and con- 
tain no harmful drug, injurious to the average human system in 
the proportions represented by the formula or in the prints or 
labels presented to the public, the applicant shall be granted a 
license by the Food and Drug Administration to use a white label 
on the immediate container cr package of his product bearing the 
words: “Formula registered in the Food and Drug Administraticn of 
the United States of America at Washington, D. C.” 

And in type of the same size the words: “Contains no material or 
materials harmful or injurious to the average human system in the 
proportions represented by the formula or formulas for this 
product.” 

This white label will be a certificate of character. It will indi- 
cate that the food, drugs, and beverages are pure and wholesome. 
It will make the American consumer “white-label conscicus.” 

I digress to call your attention to the words “average human 
system” and the reason for their use. All persons do not react the 
same to all drugs. Some persons have what physicians call an 
idiosyncracy against certain focds and drugs. Shellfish, straw- 
berries, cucumbers, and other edibles produce a rash on some folk. 
Certain drugs, camphor, quinine, and others affect some persons 
adversely, but that is no reason why the rest of us should be de- 
prived of edibles, potables, and medicines that act favorably on 
us and produce beneficial results. 

Resuming: There are certain powerful and effective drugs and 
extracts that are most valuable in the restoration of health, but 
their pctency is such that they can be used safely only under the 
Prescription and continuous observation and care of a physician. 
For such drugs my bill provides that the container or package shall 
bear a blue label, permit for the use of which is to be issued after 
the filing of the formula with an analysis of it by the Food and 
Drug Administration. This label shall bear the words: “Formula 
registered with the Food and Drug Administration, Washington, 
D.C.” 

And shall also state the dosage and name of the drug and 
continue: “Caution! Contents to be used only under the care and 
supervision of a registered physician.” 

Certain hypnotic and narcotic drugs such as opium, morphine, 
cocaine, and so forth, are highly useful in the practice of medicine 
and in the alleviation of pain. But they never should be self- 
administered and should be available to the general public only 
on the prescription of a doctor and used medically only under the 
care and supervision of a physician. 

These drugs are placed in a third class, and their containers or 
packages under the provisions of my bill must bear an orange- 
colored label, permit to use, which is to be granted by the Food 
and Drug Administration after filing of the formula, and its 
analysis of the materials proposed to be sold. This label shall bear 
the words, “Formula registered in the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion at Washington, D. C—Caution, Habit Forming,” shall bear 
the name and dosage of the habit-forming hypnotic or narcotic 
drugs, and continue “to be sold and used only under the prescrip- 
tion and supervision of a registered physician.” 

Hair dyes which contain an aniline derivative, or an amine 
or a metallic salt or compound, under the provisions of my bill, 
shall bear on their containers or packages a white label which shall 
state this, followed by the words: “For external use only and 
must be used with care, and should not be used on eyelashes or 
eyebrows.” The formula must be registered with the Food and 
Drug Administration, and when a permit is granted by it for such 
use the label shall state “Formula registered in the Food and 
Drug Administration at Washington, D. C.” 

The decision as to the medical, therapeutic, or remedial status 
of the materials in any container or package offered for sale and 
submitted for analysis does not rest finally with the officials of 
the Food and Drug Administration. My bill establishes a board 
of appeals for food, drugs, nonalcoholic and nonintoxicating bev- 
erage cases consisting of four specially qualified members to be 
appointed by the President. To the board any applicant who has 
been refused a permit to use a white, blue, or orange label, or 
whose product has been set in a lower class than he thinks it 
should be placed may appeal. If the board sustains his conten- 
tion he gets his label; if the decision of the board is adverse to 
him he still retains his right to appeal to the Federal courts, and 
the same right of appeal to the Federal courts is granted the Food 
and Drug Administration if it desires to use it. 

In my bill it is provided that every container or package holding 
food, drugs, cosmetics, or nonalcoholic and nonintoxicating bever- 
ages shail bear a trade-mark registered in the United States Patent 
Office on the private label of the manufacturer. If the manu- 
facturer now has a trade-mark so registered, he need not obtain a 
new one. The art quality in the disign of the trade-marks is not 
considered. A special class for such trade marks is established 
in the Patent Office and the fee for such trade-marks is reduced 
from $15 to $1. 

The applicant for a permit to use the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration labels must submit samples of his product for analysis to 
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the Food and Drug Administration, and for this laboratory work 
a very reasonable fee of from $1 to $10 is charged him. Counter- 
feiting or imitating any private or Government label is made a 
felony and penalized by from 5 to 10 years imprisonment, so the 
manufacturer gets protection for his trade-mark and private label 
such as he never had before. No trade-mark is granted until the 
product has been certified by the Food and Drug Administration 
not to be harmful or injurious to the health of any average human 
being. 

What I consider the most important feature of my Dill is the 
complete emancipation of the small drug, grocery, and provision 
storekeeper. He will no longer be subjected to the humiliating 
disgrace of being indicted and arrested for a crime of which he 
is innocent. His belief in the manufacturer as to his good faith in 
producing and selling to him wholesome products relieves him of 
the responsibility if he acted in gocd faith. The responsibility is 
placed where it belongs—at the source—the manufacturer, pro- 
ducer, processor, or packager of food, drugs, beverages, and cos- 
metics that sold him food and drug products unfit for consumption 
or use by human beings. 

For the benefit of my colleagues I am going to ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks by printing after the conclusion 
of my address the full text of my bill I have introduced to cure 
all the evils about which I have complained. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, the great progress of the 
United States can be attributed to the tremendous advances that 
have been wrought in the social, economic, and political fabric of 
our Republic. 

Each Congress of the United States has contributed its political 
share to the agricultural, industrial, and commercial development 
of our people. In every form of human endeavor, in science, in 
art, in literature, in philosophy, in statesmanship, in engineering, 
invention, ard technological perfection and improvement, our Re- 
public stands in the forefront with the highest civilized nations of 
the world. 

In the past, those Congresses have been remembered that have 
declared war in order to preserve the ideals for which our Re- 
public was founded—the War of 1812, the Mexican War, the Civil 
War, the Spanish-American War, the World War. 

On the field of battle of these great conflicts of our country’s 
past millions bared their breasts to shot and shell and died that 
our institutions might be preserved. Today we are engaged in 
another great conflict. It is .o determine whether these institu- 
tions founded upon the lifeblood of our martyred citizens shall 
endure or shall perish. We are waging a great war against eco- 
nomic depression. Revolutionary changes are taking place every- 
where. The policies upon which the superstructure of our Govern- 
ment has been reared are tottering and collapsing. Millions of 
deserving Americans ready to die for our Republic in time of war 
are starving in times of peace, amidst a harvest of plenty. 

To preserve our institutions of hallowed memory, to keep faith 
with these who have given up their today that others may have 
their tomorrow, it has become necessary for Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
the beloved Commander in Chief of our Republic, to strengthen, 
fortify, and reconstruct those pillars that have supported the 
superstructure of our social, economic, political, and capitalistic 
form of government. 

When the actions and deeds of every Congress that has preceded 
us in the past will have been forgotten in the ashes of time, the 
Seventy-third Congress will remain and endure in the memory of 
historians because it enabled us to escape a bloody revolution 
through adoption and practicing of the principles and ideals of 
social and economic justice. This action of the Seventy-third 
Congress has enabled us to rear a new edifice dedicated to our 
fellow man and consecrated to the philosophic ideals of social, 
economic, and political justice that will bring the greatest good to 
the greatest number. 

While we are passing through this great period of economic and 
social transformation, let us not forget in these trying days and 
depression times to protect the life, the limb, and health of 120,- 
000,000 American consumers through the adequate enactment of 
laws that will safeguard to each and to every American citizen food, 
drugs, and beverages that are and by the rights of humanity should 
be fit for human consumption. [Applause.] 

We have given much consideration to capital and material 
things; now let this Congress give consideration to men, women, 
and children and see to it that they are provided with food that 
is good and clean, with food that is wholesome, with beverages 
that are pure and palatable, and with medicines that are remedies 
for sickness, that human life may be made better, fuller, and 
happier for all. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, now that I have concluded my remarks on the 
subject of pure foods, drugs, cosmetics, nonalcoholic and nonin- 
toxicating beverages, I shall be pleased, as is my usual custom, to 
answer any questions any Member of the House desires to pro- 
pound to me. 

By the way, I am very pleased to see sitting in the body of 
the House of Representatives our beloved and distinguished 
Speaker, the Honorable Henry T. Rainey. Our gracious Speaker 
told me this morning that he was present in the House when the 


famous. Dr. Henry W. Wiley, the great pioneering expert in foods, 
and James Menn, the leader of the House on the Republican side, 
appeared on this floor to explain to the membership of this House 
the necessity for the enactment of the first Pure Food and Drugs 


Act in 1906. Speaker Rainey was greatly interested at that time 





in that measure, an interest which he has maintained ever since 
in legislation that will insure pure foods, drugs, and beverages, 
and harmless cosmetics for the men, children, and women of our 
country. 

Our beloved Speaker has been most gracious and exceedingly 
helpful to me in my efforts to bring the pure focd and drugs 
law up to date, to strengthen them in such a way as will forever 
prevent fraud and deception in the preparation, manufacture, and 
sale of articles that play such a great part in the preservation of 
the health and vigor of our people. For his courtesy to me I most 
emphatically wish here and now sincerely and gratefully to thank 
our great Speaker. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, ladics and gentlemen of the Committee, before 
I begin to answer any question that any Member of the House 
may ask me I am going to show you actual examples of poisoned 
foods, drugs, and cosmetics, which have been before your eyes 
here in the Well of the House during my discussion. Look at this 
sample of noodles in clear cellophane and in gold-colored cello- 
phane. Both samples are the same, but the one in the gold-colored 
container appears as if it were heavily loaded with eggs. Sheer 
fraud. 

Look at this, which shows how the Lydia Pinkham people meet 
the requirements of the drug law on their label, but continue to 
make unwarranted claims in their hand-out advertising. If this 
concoction has any value, it is only in the 18 percent alcohol 
contained in the alleged remedy. 

Here is an exhibit of the kind of alleged Jamaica ginger that a 
few years ago was sold throughout 24 States and poisoned over 
25,000 persons. It is the infamous “jake.” It was made in Boston 
and four men were imprisoned and fined for this murderous fraud 
and another was sentenced but the sentence was suspended. 

This is an example of how a trustful woman, desiring to add 
to her attractiveness, used a preparation called “Lure-Lash” on her 
eyelashes, with the result that one of her eyes was destroyed and 
she was made blind. President Roosevelt shuddered with horror 
when his attention was called to this. 

Here is a preparation that is made from a rank weed called 
horsetail. It is of no remedial value but it is advertised to cure 
a@ dozen diseases besides diabetes. 

Here is a concoction called “Bar-Ban” for which it is claimed that 
it can be used for rheumatism, neuralgia, bronchitis, colds, kidney 
trouble, and a long list of diseases. It could be used, but it would 
be useless for any remedial purpose. 

Here is an advertisement of yeast to make a woman grow thin; 
I have another advertisement of another yeast that claims to make 
women grow fat. One yeast makes fat women thin; another 
makes thin women fat. The age of miracles must have come back. 
[Laughter.] 

How many Members of the House know that the Food and Drug 
Administration issues a monthly pamphlet under the title of 
“Notices of Judgment” in which are printed the often gruesome 
details of cases brought against food poisoners? I will have these 
passed around to the Members of the House. Read them. Take 
them home with you and study them. You will see from them the 
necessity of efficient and punitive food and drug laws to stop the 
racketeers in edible and drinkable products. 

Look at these bottles. This one is a genuine 3-ounce bottle. 
This one seems larger, but is not. It is a 2-ounce bottle. Note 
the way it is made taller and thinner. Here is another fake bottle. 
The glass side walls are so close together that this bottle holds 
only three-quarters of an ounce instead of its pretended 2 ounces. 

Here is the infamous Marmola of unsavory memory. The name 
is craftily attractive, but the material itself is vicious when used 
for self-medication. It contains thyroid extract, which is very 
dangerous to use unless given under the supervision of a physician. 
Marmola has ruined the health of many unfortunate women who 
have used it to their bitter regret. 

This product that I show you is Koremlu. It was put up by 
Cora M. Lubin and contains thallium acetate and was used as a 
depilatory. Over two and a half million dollars damages were 
asked for in suits brought against this woman, and she is now a 
bankrupt. But the product is still being sold to ruin and scarify 
thousands of unfortunate women who buy and use this prepara- 
tion. 

Here I show you a set of testimonials for an alleged remedy, 
called B & M, and beside them are the death certificates of those 
who wrote the testimonials and died from the diseases it was 
alleged to cure. ; 

This B & M alleged remedy is the king fraud of them all— 
B & M. It began as a horse liniment and was used only for 
horses. Now it is advertised everywhere to cure tuberculosis, 
pneumonia, bronchitis, blood poisoning, asthma, heart disease, and 
every disease that mortal flesh is heir to. Here is the evolution 
of quack medical concoctions beginning with the horse and énding 
with man. 

Mr. BoLanp. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Srrovicu. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BoLtanp. May I ask the gentleman if he has read the bill I 
have introduced (H. R. 8316) along this line? 

Mr. Smovicn. For the benefit of my distinguished friend, and 
for the edification of the House, I want the membership to know 
that there have been several bills introduced regarding pure food, 
drugs, and cosmetics. One gives additional powers to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture which I sponsored in the House and which I 
have relegated to the background, because it takes away privileges 
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and prerogatives of the Federal Trade Commission and emascu- 
lates the work that this great organization is doing. It also gives 
additional powers to the Secretary of Agriculture to which I am 
opposed. Then we have the Black-Stephens bill, which is a bill 
written by the proprietary interests which is simply the old pure 
food and drug legislation as it now exists, with a couple of Ethi- 
opians buried in the middle, which would continue the very con- 
ditions I have been criticizing here. 

My friend Pat BoLanp has introduced a bill which I think, if 
my bill could not be passed, is one of the finest and most complete 
and progressive measures ever brought before the House. It is a 
bill that has been written by the Consumers Research of the 
United States, representing at least 100,000 consuming people. It 
is a bill that is designed to bring about the millennium in food, 
drugs, cosmetics, and beverages. It is a bill that will help every 
human being to have the quality standard and nutritive value in 
foods and drugs to which he is entitled, and I want to compli- 
ment my friend Pat Bo.anp for having the courage to introduce 
this kind of bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. BeaM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. StrovicH. I shall be very pleased to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. Beam. I was very much interested in the gentleman’s ex- 
planation of the anesthesia proposition. Does not the gentleman 
think it would be beneficial to the doctor, to the hospital, and to 
the patient if some analysis were made of the quality of the 
anesthesia administered to the patient without any direction from 
the Government itself? 

Mr. Strovicn. I want to explain, for the benefit of my colleague 
and friend, that the United States Government has a Bureau of 
Standards and it never purchases anything until this Bureau 
investigates it to see that everything that is given to any of Uncle 
Sam’s men is of the best quality. It is about time we established 
a bureau of standards of the United States that would investigate 
all the food products for the benefit of the consuming public in 
just the same way. So I believe if we had this kind of bureau 
that could investigate ether and other products, the doctors and 
the public hospitals would be in position to buy the best they 
can have. 

Mr. SHOEMAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Srrovicu. I yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. SHoEMAKER. It may interest the gentleman to know that 
our so-called Bureau of Prisons has been buying from the whole- 
sale houses stale and drugs that have been on the shelves 
for a long time and has been killing prisoners with them in our 
Federal penitentiaries. 

Mr. StrovicH. That is not as bad, I will say to my friend, as 
when the United States Government, in 1920, sold all the ether it 
found was worthless after the war was over. It sold this to 
second-class dealers with the understanding that they would use 
it for varnish, shellac, and other similar purposes. One cruel man 
re'abeled it and sold it to the hospitals of the United States, and 
35 percent of it was so vitiated and contaminated that thousands 
of people died in our country because of its use. I read of one 
case where there was stamped on an article by the Government of 
the United States the word “second,” and some unscrupulous 
dealer who bought this product changed it to “second to none” and 
sold it in that way. 

Mr. FiTzpatTrick. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Srrovicn. I yield to my colleague from New York. 

Mr. Frirzpatrick. What are the qualifications that the Govern- 
ment requires of a food inspector? The gentleman knows that to 
enforce a law of this kind such a man would have to have special 
qualifications to be able to make such investigations. 

Mr. Srrovicu. Mr. Chairman, there are thousands of doctors in 
the United States who are in penury and want and would be glad 
to act as food inspectors if they were given an opportunity to take 
such an examination; but you have not given the Food and Drug 
Department the appropriation that they need to effectively carry on 
their work. You have only 76 food inspectors in the United States. 
We have 48 States in the Union, and if you gave every State 2 
inspectors you would have to have 96. Take my friend Tom 
Blanton. Blanton’s State, from what the former Speaker, Jack 
GarNeErR, told us, could be divided into six States of the Union 
because it is so large. In that entire State they have not more 
than one or two inspectors to look after the food, drugs, and cos- 
metics that they are using there. 

Mr. Firzpatrick. Are these inspectors doctors? 

Mr. Strovicu. No; they are not doctors. 

Mr. Firzpatrick. That is just what I am trying to find out. 
What are the qualifications required by the Government 

Mr. SrrovicuH. The qualifications are such as necessitate knowl- 
edge of chemistry, of the physiological action of drugs, ability 
properly to analyze materials, and determine where adulteration 
was made. He would have to know physiological chemistry and 
physiology, and everything that pertains to food, drugs, and cos- 
metics. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Srrovicu. I will yield to my friend. 

Mr. BLANTON. What are you going to do when the inspectors 
disagree and when the doctors disagree as to the efficacy of rem- 
edies? Forty years ago some doctors would not let us have ice 
cream when we had a fever but now some feed us on ice cream. 

Years ago some doctors would not let us have ice with fever and 
now they pack us in ice. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. SrrovicH. Increased knowledge, experience, and scientific 
observation are constantly making the medical profession improve 
its methods. Time and the increased longevity of mankind has 
vindicated changes and consequent improvement in treatment. 
The gentleman from Texas and I have been very consistent in our 
common ideals. When I was battling against poison in alcohol 
little did he and I dream that when I called the attention of the 
people of the United States single-handed, almost 8 years ago, to 
poisoned liquor, that we would repeal the iniquitous eighteenth 
amendment at this time. All the time he was exclaiming, “Hold 
the line! Hold the line!” Both of us have held the line. [Laugh- 
ter and applause.}] My good friend from Texas does not know 
when he is licked. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. Sirovicn. It is a pleasure to yield to my aggressive colleague. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the distinguished physician who does not 
drink himself feel proud that in most of the large hotels and cafes 
in Washington you can buy hard liquor that is drunk openly 
before young people? 

Mr. StrovicH. Let me say to my distinguished friend, whom I 
personally love, honor, and respect, that I am not conversant with 
the situation in Washington with which he seems to be so familiar. 
{[Laughter.] Let me say, however, as one who never drinks and 
never smokes, that I believe in moderation in every form of indul- 
gence. I never condemn the use of anything, but I always con- 
demn the abuse of overindulgence in anything that would make a 
man or woman lose self-respect. [Applause.] 





Rice Exports and the Cuban Market 
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HON. W. F. NORRELL 
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Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, two stated major purposes 
of the present administration are to improve farm condi- 
tions and provide employment for labor. The administra- 
tion has also recognized that there is a special problem in 
improving farm and labor conditions in the South. The 
Agricultural Adjustment Act was passed, and it was hoped 
that through the operation of this act the problem of sur- 
pluses of agricultural products might be solved. It is not 
within the scope of these remarks to launch into an exhaus- 
tive criticism of the act and its administration. I do pause 
to mention what is so well known that it is a commonplace 
observation: The problem of surpluses of agricultural prod- 
ucts remains unsolved and continues to overshadow our ag- 
ricuitural interests like some giant specter whose evil visage 
spells want and disaster for countless thousands who labor 
but continue to look in vain for the just and hard-won 
fruits of that labor. 

In no single field is the problem of agricultural surpluses 
more sharply felt than in the rice industry which is one of 
the more highly concentrated farm industries of the United 
States. The importance of rice in the agricultural interests 
of the Nation is recognized in its inclusion among the basic 
agricultural commodities subjected to crop control. It is not 
very generally known, however, that rice now offers a profita- 
ble farm commodity for a large part of the Gulf Coast region, 
especially in Louisiana and Texas; California, Arkansas and, 
to a lesser degree, Mississippi, are also rice-producing States. 
The requirements of the crop as to soil, water, and climate are 
met in this relatively restricted area. In the Gulf Coast region 
alone there are approximately 1,000,000 acres given to rice 
production, representing an investment of more than $100,- 
000,000 in farm lands, irrigation canals and wells, pumping 
plants, storage warehouses and elevators, mills, and other 
facilities. Arkansas ranks high among the rice-producing 
States, having in Arkansas and Lonoke Counties two of the 
largest rice-producing counties in the entire country, the 
city of Stuttgart, Ark., being a sort of rice capital where annu- 
ally a colorful rice festival is held. In these areas rice is the 
mainstay of towns. and cities, businesses, and professions. 
The economic condition of the rice industry proper quickly 
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becomes the condition of this entire territory. All of these 
rice-producing areas are in close proximity to water trans- 
portation. It is significant also, I think, that they lie largely 
in an area which has been called by the President the 
Nation’s No. 1 economic problem, and in a section which for 
generations has been depleted by a vicious one-crop system. 

With rice, as with other agricultural commodities, the 
problem of surpluses remains unsolved, and it is toward a 
solution that these remarks are addressed. The operation of 
crop-control legislation has not resulted in taking the rice 
industry off an export basis, although through the operation 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act the full impact of the 
effect of declining exports was temporarily mitigated to some 
extent. Production-control measures and benefit payments 
have to some degree cushioned the shock that would other- 
wise have been inevitable; but if the growers of rice are to 
be afforded permanent relief, timely efforts toward the res- 
toration of our export markets should be undertaken, and it is 
with this phase of the disposition of our rice surpluses that 
these remarks are mainly concerned. 

Mr. Speaker, the situation of our export markets with 
regard to rice is capable of amelioration if our own State 
Department will take immediate steps to include in the pro- 
posed revised trade agreement with Cuba a sufficient tariff 
preferential favoring the rice growers of this country to 
enable them to compete with the growers of Asiatic coun- 
tries. There is no indefiniteness in my proposal nor is it 
in the least bit visionary. While it is not contended that 
Cuba alone could or would consume the entire export sur- 
plus of rice from this country, it could reasonably be ex- 
pected to consume a sufficient quantity to lift the rice indus- 
try from its present trough of depression insofar as that 
depression is due to a failure of export markets. Our export- 
able surplus of rice over domestic requirements annually is 
approximately 5,000,000 pockets. Cuba, which produces no 
rice, now imports some 4,500,000 pockets of rice annually. 
That Cuba furnishes a natural export market for our rice is 
apparent both because of its geographical proximity to our 
rice-producing areas and because of the close-knit trade rela- 
tions with this country. Unfortunately for our rice growers, 
under the present trade agreements between Cuba and this 
country, only a small portion of imports of this commodity 
are received from the United States. This does not indicate 
an unwillingness on the part of Cuba to buy from this coun- 
try; on the contrary, it has been proven that Cuba prefers to 
buy from this country but now buys largely from the Orient 
because the Asiatic countries operate on a much lower cost- 
of-production basis than is possible in this country with our 
relatively high-wage scale and standard of living and can, 
therefore, export their rice at a much lower price. The addi- 
tional and significant fact is that our own State Department 
with all the means at its hand has not provided in trade 
agreements concluded between this country and Cuba a suf- 
ficient tariff preferential to equalize cost of production in this 
country with that of the Asiatic countries. 

What I propose, Mr. Speaker—and in this I am ably sup- 
ported by my colleagues from all the rice-producing belts— 
is an increased Cuban tariff preferential which will place rice 
exports from this country on a truly competitive basis in the 
Cuban market, a preferential which will balance with the low 
cost of production in Asiatic countries. Rice growers of this 
country do not seek an advantage; all they seek is an equality 
or a truly competitive basis in the export market. With 
such a preferential there is little doubt that American rice 
would be preferred over exports from the Asiatic countries. 
The present 50-percent preferential afforded this country by 
the Cuban Government is entirely inadequate to make up for 
the difference in cost of production. It is true that the Presi- 
dent of Cuba may now by proclamation permit our rice to 
come into that country on a higher preferential basis. From 
August 10, 1937, to December 31, 1937, by Presidential de- 
cree, American rice growers were permitted to ship rice into 
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Cuba on an import duty that was about 20 percent of that of 
other countries. Since January 1, 1938, however, through 
trade agreements negotiated by our own State Department, 
Cuban import duty on our rice has been raised to 50 per- 
cent of the minimum duty from any other country. A 50- 
percent preferential does not equalize the cost-of-production 
basis. For that reason it is proposed that the tariff preferen- 
tial be raised to 75 percent or that American-grown rice be 
admitted at approximately 25 percent of the minimum duty 
imposed on exports from any other country. Obviously, the 
route of Presidential decree offers no stable basis upon which 
rice farmers can go ahead and plant their crops; therefore, 
the desired action is sought of the State Department of this 
country to which our Congress has delegated the authority 
to negotiate trade agreements. 

That the State Department stands in an advantageous 
position for securing the desired preferential is self-evident 
since the balance of trade between the United States and 
Cuba is preponderantly in favor of Cuba. During 1937 we 
shipped to Cuba only 62 percent of what Cuba shipped to 
us; the first 9 months of 1938 we sold Cuba only 63 percent 
of the amount they sold to us. During 1937 81 percent by 
value of the entire exports from Cuba were in shipments made 
to the United States. For the first 9 months of 1938 the 
total value of all exports from Cuba to the United States was 
$100,200,329, while during the same period the value of all 
imports into Cuba from the United States was only $63,- 
465,009. Cuba is now permitted to ship into this country 
a quota of nearly 29 percent of our total sugar requirements, 
netting to that country some $38,000,000 more for this portion 
of their sugar than they could get for it in any other market. 
Who can doubt in the light of these facts, that our State 
Department occupies a most advantageous position for pro- 
tecting our rice industry by negotiating for an adequate pref- 
erential? That the 75-percent tariff preferential is necessary 
is supported by voluminous briefs and statistical data now in 
possession of the State Department. That the time for action 
is now is self-evident, both because of the desperate plight of 
the rice industry in this country and because the State De- 
partment is now preparing to negotiate with Cuba a trade 
agreement supplemental to the trade agreement signed at 
Washington on August 24, 1934, and now in force. 

In preparation for these negotiations the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information conducted public hearings beginning 
on January 3 of this year. The rice interests were repre- 
sented at these hearings and able briefs and arguments were 
presented. As Representative of the major rice-producing 
district in Arkansas, I appeared before the committee on 
January 4 in oral argument and also filed a written brief 
which followed in main the outline of these remarks. On 
January 18, it was my pleasure to present to Hon. Cordell 
Hull in person a petition signed by the entire Arkansas dele- 
gation in Congress urging prompt and favorable action on 
the proposal for an adequate Cuban tariff preferential. Mr. 
Hull assured me of his intense concern with the plight of 
the rice industry and promised earnest consideration of the 
preferential proposal, leaving no doubt in my mind of his 
personal willingness and earnest desire to contribute to the 
solution of the problem of the Cuban export market. Under 
date of February 4, the Secretary of State directed to me and 
my cosigners of the petition of January 18, a very thoughtful 
letter which further confirmed his interest in and sincere 
consideration of the preferential proposal. In this letter he 
raised no question of the necessity and urgency of the pro- 
posal nor did he express any doubt of the factual basis upon 
which the proposal is grounded. He did, however, express 
some doubt that the proposal was consistent with the general 
trade policies of the State Department and at this point I 
quote a pertinent paragraph from his letter: 

I think I should point out to you that the question (of the 
proposed preferential) imvolves serious difficulties in respect of 


policy insofar as an increase in the guaranteed percentage of 
Cuban tariff preference in favor of American rice is concerned. 
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You will appreciate, I am sure, the inconsistency of our seeking 
guaranties of increased preferential treatment for American goods 
in a foreign market in connection with a program which includes, 
as one of its basic essentials, the negotiating for the removal of 
discriminations against American goods in foreign markets. 


In my reply to Mr. Hull’s letter, I stated that while rec- 
ognizing the apparent persuasiveness of his argument, I was 
totally ‘unable to agree that the proposal for an increased 
tariff preferential was in any way inconsistent with the trade 
policies of the State Department, inasmuch as it extended 
only to trade negotiations between this country and Cuba. 
I have long been of the opinion, Mr. Speaker, that trade 
agreements concluded between this country and Cuba stood 
well outside any general trade policy of the State Depart- 
ment in connection with its program for negotiating for the 
removal of discriminations against American goods in for- 
eign markets. This opinion was founded in part on a state- 
ment issued by our State Department on August 24, 1934, 
with respect to the existing trade agreement which was en- 
tered into between the United States and Cuba on that date 
and which I quote: 

Although this agreement has been concluded under the Trade 
Agreements Act of 1934, it stands, nevertheless, in a separate 
category. * * * Reciprocity with Cuba still is a proposition 
that stands entirely alone. * * * Each country in addition to 


pledging reduced rates of duty for certain products of interest to 
the other grants exclusive and preferential reductions in duty. 


In the light of this language and of the situation which 
now exists, a realistic trade policy now, as in 1934, requires 
that we keep our trade agreements with Cuba in a separate 
category. The general trade policies of the State Depart- 
ment, however wise and praiseworthy they may be and 
doubtless are, could hardly embrace a program which would 
require this country to continue indefinitely favoring Cuba 
with a 35 to 40 percent advantage in trade relations, espe- 
cially when their main article of export—sugar—involves both 
a sacrifice on the part of this country’s farmers and a con- 
tribution on the part of this Nation’s consumers to the ex- 
tent of around $38,000,000 annually. I repeat: The ad- 
vantageous position which our State Department now occu- 
pies with regard to securing the desired Cuban tariff pref- 
erential on rice is self-evident. I am also advised that the 


Cuban ‘Government is favorably disposed toward the pro- | 


posal of the increased preferential. ‘These being the facts, 
I find myself unable quite to appreciate the inconsistency 
of which the honorable Secretary of State writes, though 
I have no doubt of his own earnestness and the broad vision 
upon which the general policies of our present State Depart- 
ment are founded. I make bold to believe, and continue to 
hope, that when the presently existing facts of the rice sit- 
uation are realistically approached and considered, that the 
State Department will be moved by the force of logic and a 
Sense of justice to our own rice farmers, to provide for the 
insertion in the supplementa! trade agreement with Cuba 
the desired and urgently needed preferential. I am daily in 
receipt of numerous letters which leave no doubt in my 
mind of the truly desperate situation with which the rice 
industry is faced in the loss of the Cuban market. To escape 
the consequences of the cotton surplus, many small farmers 
have turned to rice production, only to be faced now with 
a similar situation as to surpluses in the rice industry. The 
insertion of the proposed preferential in the revised trade 
agreement with Cuba, as I have shown, will go far toward 
ameliorating the situation with regard to rice surpluses and 
the ensuing benefits would not only strengthen the agricul- 


tural and industrial interests of the rice-producing States | 


but of the entire Nation as well. 

In addition to the recapture of our export markets in rice, 
there are other steps which may and should be taken to 
diminish rice surpluses. The discovery through scientific 
laboratory experiments of new uses and utilization of rice 
products would be a definite aid. I have suggested that a 
project on the industrial utilization of rice and rice byprod- 
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ucts be included in the program of the southern regional 
research laboratory, which is now being established in 
accordance with the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 
The commodities assigned for initial attention are confined 
to cotton, sweetpotatoes, and peanuts, and I now propose that 
rice be added to this list. It is true that work now being done 
on starch as a component of corn and wheat in the northern 
and western regional research laboratories will be applicable 
in some degree to the starch, which is the principal com- 
ponent of the rice grain, bui it is only appropriate and in 
keeping with the importance of the rice industry that rice 
be one of the main subjects for research in the southern 
regional research laboratory. As a further aid in relief of 
rice surpluses, an increased activity in this commodity is 
urged on the part of the Federal Surplus Commodities Cor- 
poration. There is no better food from the standpoint of 
economy and nutritive value than rice, a fact which, coupled 
with the present stagnation in the rice industry, should move 
the Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation to a quickened 
interest in this product. 

Mr. Speaker, I have confined my remarks to a few pertinent 
and concrete suggestions with regard to the disposition of our 
surpluses in one important farm industry—trice. I, of course, 
have by no means exhausted the subject, and could not do so 
in this brief space. I have sought to underline the impor- 
tance of rice in a section which is seeking rehabilitation over 
great odds by drawing away from a one-crop system which 
has depleted its soil, and which no longer can be depended 
upon to lift the South out of its position of the Nation’s 
economic problem No. 1. The signal importance of rice in 
the agrarian program of the South is not as yet fully appre- 
ciated, nor does it present an insoluble situation. The fuller 
utilization of the Cuban export market through an increased 
tariff preferential, together with the discovery of byproducts 
and increased uses through scientific exploration and an 
increased activity in rice on the part of the Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corporation, are measures by which the specter 
of rice surpluses may largely be dissipated, and our agricul- 
tural workers in this field may once more be rewarded with 
the just fruits of their labor. 


Let Us Exempt R. E. A. From Provisions of 
Reorganization Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1939 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, when we reach the 5-minute 
rule, I expect to offer an amendment to exempt the Rural 
Electrification Administration from the provisions of this 
reorganization bill. 

There is no reason on earth why that should not be done. 
It cannot possibly be improved by any change that would 
likely be made as a resuit of the passage of this measure. 

The R. E. A. is rendering a great service in electrifying the 
farm homes of this country, and in my opinion, it would 
be a great mistake to disturb it at this time. 

For the information of the House, I am inserting a table 
showing the allotments made by the R. E. A. up to March 4 
of this year—totaling $193,109,330—which, you will note, is 
broken down by States. 

Remember that these lines cost on an average of $1,000 
a mile, which means that the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration has already provided for 193,000 miles of rural power 
lines, to serve 600,000 farms or more than 2,500,000 people 


| in the rural disiricts of the various States. 
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Any Member can take this table and figure for himself what ; been reached and more extensions are being made all the 


it means to the farmers of his own State. Practically every 
congressional district in the agricultural States has already 


time. 
The table referred to is as follows: 


Total allotments, by States, as of Mar. 4, 1939 
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Think what this means to the farmers of this Nation 
who were never able to get any electricity at all until this 
program was put into effect. Think what it will mean to 
the millions of farmers yet to be served. 

I hope you will all join in supporting my amendment 
to exempt the R. E. A. from the provisions of this bill 
just as other similar governmental agencies. are 
exempted. 

Let us not interrupt the great work the R. E. A. is now 
doing, but continue to give it a free hand, and a liberal 
support that it may carry on this program until we shall 
have electrified every farm home in America. 


Reduction of Freight Rates 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WALTER G. ANDREWS 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1939 


LETTER FROM GOVERNOR OF NEW YORE 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following letter received 
by me recently from the Governor of New York: 
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STATE oF NEw YORK, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 


Albany, February 27, 1939. 


Hon. W. G. ANDREWS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: My attention has been directed to the 
following bills which have been introduced in the present Con- 
gress: S. 126, 8. 187, S. 158, S. J. Res. 27, H. R. 3369, H. R. 188, and 
H. R. 3749. 

It appears from the press that the southern group in the Con- 
gress is renewing its effort to secure, through congressional legisla- 
tion, lower freight rates for products of southern manufacture 
shipped into northern markets in competition with products of 
northern industry. It is the claim of this southern group that the 
fact that railroad freight rates on manufactured products within 
the South and from the South to the North are generally higher, 
mile for mile, than the freight rates on the same commodities within 
the North constitutes an impediment to the industrial development 
of the South and to the South’s ability to attract manufacturing 
from the North to the South. 

You will recall that I addressed you on this same subject a year 
ago in connection with a bill introduced by Congressman RAMSPECK, 
which would have made it unlawful to charge freight rates higher, 
mile for mile, for the shipment of goods from one section of the 
country into another than the freight rates on the same goods 
within the territory of destination. Substantially the same bill 
has again been introduced by Congressman RAMSPECK as H. R. 188 
and an identical bill has been introduced by Senator HI as S. 158. 
The other bills above referred to seek to accomplish the same 
result, although their terms are somewhat different. It appears 
that the southern group is seeking to enlist in support of these bills 
the cooperation of Members of Congress from the Western States, 
in view of the fact that the freight rates on manufactured goods 
in the West, and from the West into the Northeast are also higher 
than the freight rates within the northeastern section of the 
country. 

I cannot overemphasize the seriousness of these bills from the 
standpoint of New York State, and I urge that they have your 
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attention. The results sought to be achieved are, of course, con- 
trary to the interests of the other Northeastern States as well as of 
New York. I am informed that steps are being taken to organize 
opposition to them on the part of representatives of all the States 
north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers and Illinois and east. I am 
also informed that the bills will be vigorously opposed by the rail- 
roads which will be adversely affected thereby and by commercial 
organizations throughout the Northeast and even in some sections 
of the South. I feel that the New York delegation should take the 
lead in bringing about a united front on the part of the representa- 
tives of the Northeastern States to defeat this legislation. 

Of course, the fundamental objection to all of these bills is that 
they would make the measure of railroad freight rates the subject 
of congressional enactment rather than leaving their regulation to 
the independent judgment of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on the basis of evidence presented to it. There is already pending 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission a proceeding brought 
by seven of the Southern States involving the very interterritorial 
freight rates to which these bills are directed. Extended hearings 
have been held in this proceeding, at which evidence has been 
offered both on behalf of the South and on behalf of the North and 
of the railroads in two sections of the country. New York State 
was represented in this proceeding by the attorney general's 
office. I trust you will agree that the subject should be left to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to be determined by it upon evi- 
dence presented to it independently of any restrictions imposed by 
Congress of the sort provided by these bills. Senate Joint Resolution 
27 is less objectionable than the other bills, since it would call sim- 
ply for a general investigation by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission into the subject of interterritorial freight-rate levels. How- 
ever, insofar as rates between the South and the North are 
concerned, the pending proceedings brought by the Southern 
States would appear to constitute such an investigation, and the 
proposed joint resolution seems superfluous. With respect to the 
particular freight rates against which the Southern States have 
reason to believe that they have grounds of complaint, they should 
be content to bide the Commission’s decision in this proceeding. 

While the fundamental objection to these bills is the one of prin- 
ciple which I have just mentioned, you will also appreciate the seri- 
ousness from the standpoint of New York of a change in freight 
rates, which would make it even more attractive than it now is for 
industries to move from New York State to the South. The Hill and 
Ramspeck bills (S. 158 and H. R. 188) would not only require a 
reduction in the freight rates from the South into the North but so 
long as the freight-rate levels within the two territories are differ- 
ent would require the freight rates from northern shipping points 
into southern markets to be higher than the freight rates paid by 
southern manufacturers shipping into the North. 

It may interest you to know some of the facts which were devel- 
oped in the proceeding before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
by witnesses for New York State and New York communities and 
industries. This evidence was designed to meet the contention of 
the seven complaining Southern States that their industrial devel- 
opment has been restricted by the freight-rate situation and that 
under the existing freight rates they have not been able to compete 
in northern markets in the sale of goods in competition with north- 
ern manufacturers. A study was made by the engineering firm of 
Ford, Bacon & Davis, and I cite a few of the facts disclosed by that 
study. 

In 1935 the number of wage earners in manufacturing plants in 
this State was only 77.9 percent of the corresponding figure for 1923; 
while the number of wage earners in manufacturing plants in the 
seven Southern States in 1935 was 101.4 percent of that for 1923. 
The total wages paid in manufacturing industry in this State in 1935 
fell to 64.4 percent of the figure for 1923; while in the seven South- 
ern States, in spite of the depression, the decrease in wages was only 
14 percent. 

Turning to specific industries, it was disclosed that the number 
of employees in the stove and furnace industry, which has been 
a very important one in this State, decreased 52.2 percent in the 
12-year period between 1923 and 1935; while the number of em- 
ployees in this industry in the South increased 101.4 percent. In 
the boot and shoe industry New York suffered a decrease of 18.5 
percent in the number of wage earners employed, while the seven 
Southern States had an increase of 403 percent. In three branches 
of the textile industry, namely, cotton, silk and rayon, and in 
knit-goods manufacturing, the number of wage earners employed 
in New York State decreased 42.4 percent, 47.9 percent, and 40.2 
percent, respectively. In the seven States of the South, on the other 
hand, the number of wage earners employed in cotton manufac- 
turing increased 17.9 percent and in knit goods 78.7 percent, the 
figures for silk and rayon for the South not being available. The 
number of wage earners employed in steel works and rolling mills 
in New York State decreased 53.2 percent, while the seven Southern 
States had an increase of 101.4 percent. Wage earners employed 
by concerns engaged in manufacturing electrical machinery and 
supplies in New York State fell off 36.2 percent, while the seven 
Scuthern States had an increase of 92.6 percent. 

I am informed that the evidence in the proceeding before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission shows that stoves and furnaces, 
fire hydrants, electrical goods, wooden furniture, textiles, and many 
other goods manufactured in the South sell at lower prices in New 
York State under the present freight-rate adjustment than do the 
same commodities manufactured in this State. 

On such facts it is plain both that there is little ground for 
contention by the South in support of the proposed bills that the 
freight-rate structure has interfered with the industrial growth 
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of the South or its ability to compete with the North, and also that 
to accord to the South a further advantage in the way of relatively 
lower freight rates would increase the difficulty which we have of 
retaining industries in our State for the employment of our wage 
earners. 

I bring these facts to your attention and express the hope that 
you will agree with me that these various bills are both funda- 
mentally unsound and prejudicial to New York. 

Very sincerely yours, 
HERBERT H. LEHMAN. 


Northern Montana College 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES F. O’CONNOR 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1939 


RESOLUTION OF THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF 
MONTANA 


Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following reso- 
lution recently adopted by the Legislature of the State of 
Montana: 


Memorial requesting Congress of the United States to pass a bill 
granting certain public lands to the State of Montana for the use 
and benefit of the Northern Montana Agricultural and Manual | 
Training School, also designated as the Northern Montana Coliege 


To the honorable Senate and the House of Representatives of the 
United States in Congress assembled: 

Whereas the Honorable Burton K. WHEELER, United States Sen- 
ator from Montana, introduced in the Senate of the United States 
on January 4, 1939, a bill granting certain public lands to the 
State of Montana for the use and benefit of the Northern Montana 
Agricultural and Manual Training School, designated as S. 30, 
purporting to grant to the State of Montana 500,000 acres of 
land for the use and benefit of said Northern Montana Agricultural 
and Manual Training School, also designated as Northern Montana 
College; 

Whereas the Federal Government previously has granted lands 
to aid in the establishment, support, and maintenance of all of 
the units of the Greater University of Montana except said North- 
ern Montana College; 

Whereas said land grants have been and are of great assistance 
to the said institutions benefiting thereby in furthering the 
progress of higher education in the State of Montana; and 

Whereas the Northern Montana College is in need of such aid 
and will be able to offer greater advantages, particularly to the 
youth of northern Montana if such grant were made: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Twenty-sixth Legislative Assembly of the 
State of Montana (the Senate and House concurring) hereby does 
request and petition the Congress of the United States to pass 
said bill introduced by the Honorable Burton K. WHEELER entitled 
“A bill granting certain public lands to the State of Montafia for 
the use and benefit of the Northern Montana Agricultural and 
Manual Training School,” designated as S. 30; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this memorial be transmitted by the 
secretary of state of the State of Montana to the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Congress of the United States and to 
the Senators and Representatives in Congress from the State of 
Montana, and that they and each of them be and hereby are 
requested to use all means within their powers to bring about 
the passage of said bill. 





Progress of the P. W. A. in Region No. 2 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DOW W. HARTER 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1939 
Mr. HARTER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, more than a thousand 
applications for Public Works Administration grants in 


P. W. A. region No. 2 remained unfilled when the appropria- 
tion for the 1938 program was exhausted. These applications, 
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which could not be granted, represent many millions of dol- 
lars in potential pay rolls and materials, 

From all over region No. 2, which is composed of Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, and West Virginia, come 
expressions of the need for the continuation of the Public 
Works Administration as a perpetual instrument for the 
stimulation of industry in times of economic depressions. 
There have been constant queries from various communities 
and organizations as to future prospects for obtaining the 
financial assistance asked for much-needed public improve- 
ments which are in abeyance. 

The construction industries, which have found in P. W. A. 
a business lifesaver, are intensely interested in the future of 
P.W.A. There has been a growing realization and firm belief 
that in the Public Works Administration a positive solution 
of the unemployment problem has been found and a solution 
based on solid economic principles. 

This feeling is well expressed in a statement to the citizens 
of Wisconsin issued by the Wisconsin Construction Industries 
Advisory Council, representing 40 employers’ trade associa- 
tions and covering every branch of the construction industry. 
This statement says: 

It is the contention of the construction industry that the P. W. A. 
program—a 100-percent construction program—by maintaining nor- 
mal trade relations and trade volumes prevents unemployment and 
thereby offers a positive solution of the unemployment problem. 

This same statement also contains this characterization of 
the operation of P. W. A.: 

The P. W. A. program uses the established organizations and the 
competitive-contract method of the construction industry. It pro- 
duces projects of lasting value to the community and pays the 
prevailing wage at the site. The workers are on a full-month work 
basis, are nonrelief taxpayers, unemployment-benefit and old-age 
benefit insurance-paying citizens. They work on projects of a more 
complicated type requiring definite costs. 

One of the outstanding accomplishments of P. W. A. is 
that its record shows it has been able to increase wage levels 
without increasing the cost of its projects. Actual figures are 
on record showing this fact. The reason for this is explained 
by labor authorities in that P. W. A., through its various 
divisions and sections, in being largely responsible for the 
increase in wages to higher levels, insures a higher quality of 
workmen for high-class work and gives employment to skilled 
labor. 

Employers are placed in a position to demand and to obtain 
higher efficiency both in quality and quantity of work and 
have been able to construct projects below estimated costs 
even with the increased wages. High wage rate jobs come 
under estimates because the contractor knows what his labor 
can produce. 

Past P. W. A. programs since its inception show that up 
to January 14, 1939, 353 non-Federal projects have been 
completed in region No. 2. For these projects P. W. A. loans 
of $18,417,958 were made and grants totaling $33,294,414 were 
approved by the President. The estimated costs of these 
projects were $107,158,702. The total actual cost to date is 
$103,158 ,465. 

The actual cost of completed projects was about $4,000,000 
less than estimated costs. 

Since the first Public Works Administration program there 
has been a growing conviction that here is an organization 
that should be continued as a permanent Government agency, 
its record being the overwhelmingly convincing argument 
for its continuance. It has been a cumulative growth of 
public opinion registered by the applications by communities 
with each succeeding program. 

It was climaxed by the 1938 program which was accom- 
plished on a vast scale, far in excess of previous programs 
and put into operation in 6 months, an amazing accomplish- 
ment never before paralleled. In region No. 2 between the 
inauguration of the 1938 program through the act of Congress 
in June until the dead line of September 30, 1938, communities 
in the six States rushed in applications for grants to the num- 
ber of 2,643. President Roosevelt approved 1,780 P. W. A. 
non-Federal grants for the region. Of this number, before 
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the dead line for the start of construction, 343 had been re- 
scinded because of the inability of the applicant to comply 
with the conditions set down by P. W. A. to qualify for grants, 
usually a financial problem which could not be solved by the 
community within the limited time. This leaves 1,437 active 
dockets in the region, all now under construction. 

For these 1,437 active dockets, many of which have multiple 
units, loans have been granted by P. W. A. totaling $3,664,500; 
approved grants totaling $172 ,001,025; and the projects under 
construction have a total estimated cost of $382,548,437. 

Up to the middle of January 1939, P. W. A. programs in 
region No. 2 have been responsible for the employment of 
approximately 86,000 men. This includes only the starting 
forces of the 1938 program, which will not reach the peak 
of employment until summer. 

The immediate and tremendous response to the 1938 
P. W. A. program by communities willing and anxious to 
levy taxes upon themselves for 55 percent of the cost of 
public improvements is illustrated by the distribution by 
counties of the applications. There are in the six States of 
region No. 2, 491 counties. Of this number 351 received 
grants under the P. W. A. program, or about 73 percent. 
These grants, cof course, were in addition to grants under 
previous programs in which counties not represented in the 
current list had participated. Four of the six States applied 
for and obtained multiple grants for State-wide highway 
programs. There remains a wide field for further work in 
this line. 

An extended study by the Bureau of Labor Statistics shows 
that for each man-hour of employment on site about 212 
man-hours are created off site in industries providing mate- 
rials, in transportation, and administrative work. Some engi- 
neers and economists believe this figure to be altogether too 
conservative. 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 1938 
P. W. A. program in region No. 2 will require orders for $227,- 
797,000 worth of construction materials. 

It will provide 132,358,000 man-hours of employment at the 
site of the projects and 277,225,000 man-hours in industries 
providing materials, in transportation, and other necessary 
work. 

Iron and steel products are the largest factor in construc- 
tion materials. For the 1938 program there will be required 
about $60,486,000 worth. Cement is the next highest. Both 
will be furnished to a large extent by plants in the region. 

Fourth-quarter reports of the steel companies reflect the 
impetus that P. W. A. orders have given that industry in 
increased earnings and in increase in the capacity of pro- 
duction at which the steel mills are operating. 

The same spur to the heavy industries is shown in other 
lines, as orders for the 1938 P. W. A. projects cover all fields 
of construction materials. 

In region No. 2 the value of P. W. A. as a sound solution to 
the employment problem during the recent period of busi- 
ness slump has not been questioned. It has proved its case. 
What of the future? 

Region No. 2 now has on file more than a thousand ap- 
plications which have been tested and examined and found 
sound from a legal, financial, and engineering standpoint 
and qualifying as of permanent nature and socially valuable, 
and which have not been approved because of the fact that 
the 1938 appropriation for P. W. A. has already been ex- 
hausted. 

Other communities have notified Regional Director D. R. 
Kennicott that they will be ready to file as soon as they learn 
whether or not P. W. A. is to be perpetuated. P. W. A. projects 
in region No. 2 have aroused a healthy spirit of community 
emulation and desire for public improvements. There are 
queries and criticisms from various communities because they 
did not receive P. W. A. grants while neighboring communities 
were favored. 

There is this reservoir of applications ready should Congress 
decide to continue P. W. A. It is a larger list than was waiting 
at the start of the 1938 program. 
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There has been a general upturn in employment throughout 
the region as the P. W. A. 1938 program swings into active 
construction. Chicago’s great $40,000,000 subway made pos- 
sible by P. W. A. grant of $18,000,000, a $7,000,000 school- 
building program in Chicago, and other projects throughout 
the six States of the region are offering employment to thou- 
sands with the consequent improvement in business conditions 
brought about by increased purchasing power. 

In the applications which await the future decision as to the 
continuation of P. W. A. schools bulk largely. Scores of com- 
munities are anxious to build new schools and improve their 
present educational facilities. A number of sewage-disposal 
projects are also pending, many of which found the time too 
short to complete financial arrangements in order to qualify 
for grants under the 1938 program. They are now ready to 
apply. There are also many paving and hospital projects yet 
to be considered. 

Opinion in the region so far as reflected by newspapers, 
construction organizations, union labor, and various civic 
organizations favors a continuation of P. W. A. as a stabiliz- 
ing influence in times of financial and economic distress and 
as a sound institution to be perpetuated in times of prosperity 
to concern itself with the construction of public improve- 
ments of benefit to the people at large and to be spread over 
a period of years. There will always be this field both in the 
way of new improvements and in the replacing of public 
buildings and projects which have become obsolescent or 
inadequate to serve their purpose. 

Annual reports of the heavy industries, particularly fourth- 
quarter reports, at which time the 1938 program was swing- 
ing into the construction phase, have reflected the benefits of 
P. W. A. The pick-up in employment through P. W. A. 
projects has been shown in the retail-trade reports. 

As outstanding examples of P. W. A. projects, I would like 
to cite the Black River bridges now under construction in my 
district in northeastern Ohio. These bridges rank foremost 
in civic improvements in Lorain and Lorain County. These 
two huge structures, made possible by grants from the Public 
Works Administration have long been desired, and when 
completed will replace the present unsafe and inadequate 
structures. The present bridges were constructed at the turn 
of the century to take care of the then existing traffic. But 
Lorain kept pace with the rest of Ohio and the Nation in the 
march of progress, and these vital traffic links became inade- 
quate. The two new bridges will take care of not only pres- 
ent-day traffic but will allow for a normal increase for many 
years to come. 

The Public Works Administration has, as the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s share, made grants totaling $1,224,832 toward the 
$2,732,960 cost of the bridges. The bridge over the Black 


the junction of Kansas Avenue and Colorado will cost 
$1,364,560 and will supply an estimated 364,542 man-hours 
of labor. The entire bridge, including the approaches and 
the underpass, will be 6,000 feet long, connecting State High- 
ways 57 and 611, and will offer great advantages to not only 
the people of Lorain but to tourists. 

The bridge over the Black River at Erie Street, to cost 
$1,368,400, will be 1,300 feet in length ana will supply 258,237 
man-hours of employment. This bridge will prove of im- 


mense importance because it will handle the through traffic | 


between Cleveland and Toledo, which is constantly passing 
through Lorain. 

Aside from the immense value of these important im- 
provements in communication and convenience, consider a 
moment what this construction means for my community in 
employment and pay rolls. These two bridges will furnish 
a total of 622,799 man-hours of work to residents of Lorain 
and Lorain County. The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor tells us that for every man-hour of 
employment at the site of a P. W. A. project, two and a half 
man-hours of work are created in industry supplying, han- 
dling, and transporting the necessary materials. Using this 
formula, we find that as a result of the employment to be 





provided at the bridge sites, 1,566,947 man-hours of indirect 
employment will be furnished at the source of manufacture. 

This makes a total of 2,179,726 man-hours of employ- 
ment, direct and indirect, growing out of the construction 
of these necessary improvements, thus offering a splendid 
example of the President’s recovery plan putting men, 
money, and machinery back to work. Transportation will 
come in for its share in moving the fabricated materials 
from manufacturing points in at least 15 States to Lorain. 
Pay rolls not only in Lorain, but at the places of manufac- 
ture will be spent for food, clothing, and rent, thus provid- 
ing necessary and highly important stimulus to the consum- 
ers goods industries. 

The Public Works Administration has played a vital part 
in stimulating business in my district and in helping us to 
make our community a more modern and better place in 
which to live. We were glad to match the Government’s 
45-percent grant by supplying 55 percent of the cost our- 
selves. Not only did the P. W. A. furnish us with financial 
aid, but it extended valuable guidance and counsel as well. 
Because of its supervision we know that these projects will 
be the best that this amount of money possibly could buy. 
The people of Lorain value the work the P. W. A. has per- 
formed for them. 

The great accomplishments in region No. 2 made possible 
through P. W. A. grants and loans have opened the eyes of 
the people to the fact that they are only making a start 
on a vast program of betterments for everyday life. There 
is a strong feeling that it should be continued and that 
P. W. A. is the one and only instrument that can make its 
continuation possible. 





The National Labor Relations Board—St. Louis 
Litigation 
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Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, we have re- 
cently been hearing severe criticism of the manner in which 
the National Labor Relations Board is conducting some of its 
cases. There are in this House five bills, and in the Senate 
five or six more, all of them suggesting amendment to the 


| National Labor Relations Act. Back of these suggested 


River connecting Broadway and Twenty-first Street with | amendments lies an assumpticn that the act needs clarifica- 


tion or Board practices need correction, or both. In good 
time a scrutiny of the act itself will take place. Meanwhile I 
think it important to inform ourselves in regard to that en- 
tirely separate question, the proper handling by the Board 
of its cases. 
THE BOARD HAS A RECORD OF SUCCESS IN TRIAL AND APPEAL 

On its face the Board seems to be making progress. In 
spite of recent Supreme Court reverses its litigation record, 
over all, still stands in the front rank of all administrative 
agencies of the Government. The Board itself tells us that 
it has managed to settle 8,000 labor disputes, representing 
more than 590 percent of all its closed cases, and without re- 
sort to costly formal proceedings. The Board states that 
during less than 4 years it has settled 1,500 strikes and averted 
600 others; that it has peacefully conducted 1,800 elections; 
reinstated many thousands of unfairly discharged workers, 
and that in general the habit of cementing peaceful working 
agreements between workers and employers is taking hold 
throughout industrial America despite the unhappy strife in 
which labor itself is engaged. 

LET US NOT HINDER LABOR’S RAPPROCHEMENT 

Tomorrow the President of the United States himself will 

meet with labor’s warring factions, so concerned is he that 
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this division may not remain a hazard to industrial peace and 
security. I think it vital at this critical moment that we do 
what we can to aid the President in his undertaking by trying 
to pacify, and not to rile still further, these complex cross- 
currents in which labor and the Labor Board are struggling. 

For that reason I have made a personal study of charges 
brought against the Labor Board last Thursday on the floor 
of this House, charges, Mr. Speaker, which, if true, must de- 
mand our action. I refer to the fourfold indictment brought 
against the Board by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
ANDERSON]. 

AN EPISODE AT ST. LOUIS 

His primary charge concerned the testimony at a Board 
hearing in St. Louis of one Mrs. Ethel Spangler, who swore on 
the stand that an attorney for the Board, Thurlow Smoot, 
attempted to persuade this Mrs. Spangler’s 17-year-old daugh- 
ter to give false testimony on the promise that she would be 
paid enough to open a beauty parlor of her own. If that 
is what is going on, I agree with the gentleman that the 
Labor Board requires investigation. The gentleman himself 
accepts this charge against the Board as accurate, basing his 
belief on the fact that three St. Louis newspapers carried 
virtually the same descriptions of Mrs. Spangler’s testimony. 

For myself I find nothing extraordinary in the fact that 
three newspapers carried identical versions of her testimony. 
Good reporters naturally pick up a lively bit of testimony, 
and the better reporters they are the more nearly will they 
agree as to what a witness says. St. Louis happens to have 
three very good newspapers—the Post-Dispatch, the Star- 
Times, and the Globe-Democrat. This Labor Board case is 
an important local issue involving charges by a sound and 
well-established labor union, the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers, that the Forest City Manufacturing Co. dis- 
charged for union activities some 17 of its 800 workers. 

AN AMAZING WITNESS TESTIFIES AND RECANTS LATER 


I am willing to reserve judgment whether or not this em- 
ployer treated these workers unfairly, exactly as I would wish 
judgment reserved whether the charges of this Mrs. Spangler 
against the Labor Board are true or whether she had fish 
of her own to fry. The gentleman from Missouri supposes, 
because she said it on the witness stand, that it must be true, 
and he finds the Board’s conduct very reprehensible. Had 
he waited a few days, however, before jumping to unkind 
conclusions against the Labor Board he would have found 
these same three St. Louis newspapers reporting that Mrs. 
Spangler herself is of uncertain veracity and that other wit- 
nesses considered her testimony completely false. 

THE SPANGLER INCIDENT 


This Mrs, Spangler is of no consequence. But it is impor- 
tant for us to know whether these frequent and sweeping 
allegations against the Labor Board have any foundation in 
fact. The gentleman, Mr. Speaker, did not go beyond news- 
paper accounts for his evidence of Labor Board wrongdoing. 
I shall therefore not be any more profound in my sources of 
information. 

IT have in my hand clippings from the three St. Louis papers 
during the days immediately following Mrs. Spangler’s testi- 
mony that an agent of the Labor Board attempted to make 
her perjure herself under promises of bribes to set up her 
daughter in the beauty-parlor business. Again we find all 
three St. Louis papers in agreement as to testimony, but this 
time they all report the lame explanation of Mrs. Spangler’s 
daughter that no beauty parlor, after all, was mentioned in 
any conversation which she could remember. They further 
report Mrs. Spangler’s admission that she had consistently 
deceived fellow union workers during the time she was a 
member of the Ladies Garment Workers. The Star-Times 
has her saying, and I quote: 

Everything I gave the union was false. 

A REMARKABLE SELF-REPUDIATION 

The newspapers further report that Mrs. Spangler admitted 

giving false testimony at a 1937 arbitration hearing; that 
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under cross-examination she remarked concerning this inci- 
dent—and I give her direct quote as reported by the Post- 
Dispatch: 

I didn’t care whether I told the truth or not. I knew whatever I 
said didn’t make any difference, anyway. 

I agree, from everything I find reported about her, that Mrs. 
Spangler’s statements make very little difference to anyone, 
except as they may be picked up and accepted as gospel in a 
situation where false rumors endanger the industrial peace 
of the entire country. 

Who is this Mrs. Spangler? A part-time union organizer 
who was one of those who signed the charges against her 
employer and then suddenly changed her mind. We find her, 
according to the St. Louis newspapers, signing a 35-page affi- 
davit reciting all manner of allegations against the Labor 
Board, an affidavit which was drawn up in the office of the 
vice president of the company, and with the aid of Charles A. 
Spoerher, the latter being attorney for A. A. Ahner, a former 
labor spy and now the so-called industrial counselor for Mrs. 
Spangler’s employer. 

LABOR SPIES AND A. A. AHNER 


If there is more in this story than meets the eye, I, for one, 
should like to know more about the connection of this 35-page 
affidavit of a doubtfully truthful witness and the man A. A. 
Ahner, whom the Forest City Manufacturing Co. has paid 
$18,110 over a 4-year period ending January 10. Part of that 
money, according to the Globe-Democrat, went for the em- 
ployment by Ahner of women spies to keep Ahner informed of 
union activities among company employees. Ahner has been 
actively advising the company in regard to this Labor Board 
hearing since it first became a possibility. Since last October 
Ahner has been paid $2,400 in fees. During this hearing 
Ahner sits in the courtroom. On last Thursday—the day on 
which the gentleman from Missouri brought these matters to 
our attention—two witnesses refuted Mrs. Spangler’s previous 
testimony that she had never seen A. A. Ahner until recently. 

This is not the first time the Labor Board has run across 
the trail of A. A. Ahner. I will not mention the name of the 
St. Louis company involved, because that company has since 
made amends by complying in full with a cease-and-desist 
ruling of the Board. But I will read you what the Board’s 
decision had to say in the year 1936 about this same A. A. 
Ahner and his connection with the company in question: 

Ahner, before organizing his own companies, was what is called 
by detectives an “operative,” and for 5 years St. Louis district man- 
ager of the Railway Audit & Inspection Co., a Nation-wide private 
detective agency engaged largely in “investigating” labor-union 
activities, breaking strikes, and furnishing guards and strikebreak- 


ers. He has had wide personal experience as a labor spy by joining 
labor unions to report their activities to employers. 


OTHER CHARGES ANSWERED 


I have examined this matter at length, because I felt that 
the gentleman from Missouri was somewhat hasty in con- 
demning the Labor Board on the reports of what one witness 
at one of its hearings had alleged. But the gentleman, also 
last Thursday, made three other charges against the Labor 
Board. Those, too, I have examined by doing what I think 
we ought to do more often in such cases—going directly to 
the Labor Board and asking for facts. From the Board I 
have direct answers, which, I suppose, are susceptible of 
proof. 

To the charge that three witnesses in a St. Louis hearing 
of a Labor Board case were denied the opportunity of testi- 
fying, the Board tells me that all three were given such 
opportunity and recites page numbers of the record to prove 
it. The rumor in this instance, it appears, started because the 
Board’s examiner at first did refuse to hear their testimony, 
but upon a later showing that it might be relevant he per- 
mitted them to take the stand. 

The gentleman further proposes against the Board’s good 
name that its regional attorney at St. Louis made a speech to 
a union meeting in which he is supposed to have pleaded with 
the members not to desert the union. The Board, however, 
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informs me that both the company and an intervening labor 
organization later requested the trial examiner to strike from 
their answers all allegations alleging misconduct by Board 
agents. Again I am provided by the Board with page cita- 
tions from the record to prove its contention. 

The final allegation against the Board is that it has disci- 
plined one of its regional directors by suspending him pend- 
ing investigation of a newspaper report that he publicly 
declared that an employer has no chance before the Board. 
I presume the Board will in due time make public its findings 
on its investigation of this newspaper story. Meanwhile, 
especially in view of my own findings upon investigation of 
charges against the Board’s agents, I intend to remain calm 
and in a state of suspended judgment. 

LET US ASCERTAIN THE FACTS ERE WE CRITICIZE 

IT know that the gentleman from Missouri had no purpose 
other than to suggest that these rumors of Labor Board mis- 
conduct require investigation. I am happy to present him 
with the results of my own inquiry into the matters he views 
with such concern. I think in this critical time of appraisal 
of the Board and the act, and at this moment when the Presi- 
dent of the United States is applying himself personally to 
the cause of peace between labor’s divided houses, that we 
should not be too hasty to ascribe blame to an agency in 
whose proper functioning we have so large a stake. 


Address Before Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ 
Association 
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ADDRESS BY JOHN M. FLYNN, FEBRUARY 28, 1939 


Mr. GARTNER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address of 
John M. Flynn, president, to the members of the Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers’ Association at the annual meeting of the 
Manufacturers’ and Bankers’ Club, February 28, 1939: 


For the first time in nearly 5 years hope brightens the horizon 
here in Pennsylvania. We are on our way back to sound sense and 
sanity in government. At Harrisburg economy and systematic 
savings are being substituted for long-continued extravagance and 
waste. In short, government in this Commonwealth is being 
brought back within its rightful sphere of operation and usefulness. 

But there are no easy paths or short cuts. This change, which 
was effected through the election last fall and which became opera- 
tive with the inauguration of Governor James on January 17, can- 
not be brought about overnight or in any but the hard way. I 
think it is for all of us to be grateful that when the Republican 
Party returned to the control of the affairs of this Commonwealth, 
it was with a Governor who has the experience, the sound view- 
point, the courage, and the determination to take the many and 
intricate problems of present-day State government in his stride. 
For the future is bound to hold many severe headaches for the 
James administration. It could not be otherwise with the vicious 
extravagance and waste and the downright mismanagement which 
have characterized the last 4 years. Everybody now knows that 
affairs at Harrisburg were in an unholy mess. But it was no acci- 
dent. The situation left by the Earle administration could be well 
described by paraphrasing the remark of a once highly popular 
statesman: “It did not just happen; they planned it that way.” 

I think it is our duty therefore not only to have extreme patience 
as Governor James attacks the many and difficult problems that 
confront him, but to give him every possible cooperation as he 
heads the way in this common purpose of getting out of the finan- 
cial morass and the legislative tangle that have been left by 4 years 
of spendthrift misrule. And if we would give the most intelligent 
help and cooperation it is necessary that we have a pretty clear 
understanding of just what confronts us. 

Let’s stop for a moment to look at the more fundamental aspects 
of the national situation. 
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If we accept the President’s own estimates of Federal expendi- 
tures for the current and the next fiscal year, the seven successive 
fiscal years of the Roosevelt era—1933 to 1940—will give us these 
staggering figures: 


Billions 
Federal expenditures during the 7-year period.........._ 57.1 
Accumulated deficits of the 7-year period__.............._.. 22.7 
Federal debt at end of this 7-year period_..--._.---..-._--_- 44.5 


Throughout this 7-year period annual expenditures by the Fed- 
eral Government will have averaged 8.2 billions of dollars a year. 
And through recurring deficits exceeding anything in American his- 
tory over a like period—and averaging 3.2 billions a year—the na- 
tional debt will have been brought to within half a billion dollars 
of its present statutory limit. 

It is well to know what this national-debt figure means. It is 
seven times the total amount of money now in circulation in the 
United States. It is more than one-third of the entire assessed 
valuation of the 48 States. Pennsylvania’s share, for example, will 
be three and one-half billions of dollars, which is more than the 
entire national debt ever amounted to prior to our entrance into the 
World War. 

Yet in spite of those huge expenditures, the accumulated deficits, 
and the steadily increasing debt the American Federation of Labor 
calculates that the number of unemployed during 1938 was only 
about 10 percent less than when—in the name of national re- 
covery—the Roosevelt administration began the greatest spending 
spree in all history. 

Actually the situation is much worse than that. In 1929 the 
Federal Government was operated with 833,000 employees. In 
June 1938 the number was 1,194,000, exclusive of all “relief” and 
other “emergency” workers. The increase was 43 percent, and 42 
percent of it has been since 1934 and hence within the Roosevelt 
administration. It is the inevitable consequence of the vast sys- 
tem of overlapping bureaus, agencies, and commissions which have 
been set up in the name of government during that period. 

In other words, for the year 1938, the number of those dependent 
upon the regular jobs of Federal, State, and local governments, 
plus those on relief and made work, adds up to no less than 
30,000,000 persons. The appalling fact is that out of our entire 
population, one in every four is living upon government. The 
ratio of producers to nonproducers has dwindled until now it is 
only 4 to 1. And the terrible significance of this situation is 
clear. Actually, that part of our population which creates wealth, 
which works for the future, has been continually diminish- 
ing, while that part which, directly or indirectly, lives upon the 
state has been ceaselessly growing. 

Meanwhile the incentives to investment in productive and allied 
activities have been stifled not only by the terrifically increased 
burdens of general and pay-roll taxes, plus the persistent antag- 
onism of government toward business, but by such disproportionate 
rises in costs of production as have, for example, held construc- 
tion activities almost to zero over a period of years, and, in the 
case of manufacture, have advanced those costs by at least 20 
percent over the peak year of 1929. 

Col. Leonard P. Ayres, nationally known economist, recently 
made this significant statement: 

“For a period of years prior to the depression electric utilities 
floated about a billion dollars of new capital and carried forward 
@ program of construction amounting to about a billion dollars a 
year. Railroads were spending two billions a year in capital ex- 
penditures and for materials.” 

The present fact is that the electric utilities have been the sub- 
ject of almost constant attack by the Government since 1933, in 
addition to which the Government has entered that field in a large 
way as a direct and powerful competitor of privately owned enter- 
prise. Upon the other hand, our railroads have been operating 
under the great handicaps of depressed business and increasingly 
severe competition. Obviously, new capital is not entering either 
field, nor is it being expended upon a scale even approaching the 
previous period. As a matter of fact, the total of all new capital 
that was invested in all forms of corporate enterprise throughout 
the United States during the last 3 years averaged only about 20 
percent of the annual average for 1929 and 1930. 

So much for the national situation, about which one thing is very 
clear: If we are not to plunge headlong into that national bank- 
ruptcy which the President himself, as a candidate, warned would 
be the inevitable consequence of unrestrained spending, and “deficit 
piled upon deficit,” the Government of this Nation must speedily 
and radically change its course. 

Most observers agree that the result of the November elections 
in this and many other States was a distinct mandate to do that 
very thing. The Republican membership of the lower House of 
Congress was almost doubled. More than 100 of the Democratic 
Members were elected by majorities so slim that they barely made 
the grade. The Democratic majority has dropped from 227 to 87. 
But the important thing is that this is not a New Deal majority. 
Recent events have shown that the number of Democratic Con- 
gressmen who do understand the mandate of last fall’s elections, 
and who therefore are opposed to the spending policies of the New 
Deal, is such that, when joined with the Republicans, it consti- 
tutes an anti-New Deal majority sufficient to defeat, or vitally 
amend, important legislation, although it may have the aggres- 
sive, and even the belligerent, support of the White House. 
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The fact, therefore, that the President himself does not recog- 
nize or will not concede this mandate, but upon the contrary may 
contest it and fight against it, is after all perhaps the best assur- 
ance that the people will express themselves so conclusively in 
1940 that there cannot possibly be two opinions concerning their 
determination that Government shall function within the con- 
fines of reasonable income—that Government shall aid and not 
stifle national recovery. 

When we turn to the Pennsylvania situation it is not surprising 
to find a complete duplication here of our national problems and 
difficulties. As has been said: This did not just happen; they 
planned it that way. 

I have had one of our own staff compile the financial burden 
now bearing upon productive enterprise in this State. Experts in 
the fiscal affairs of the Commonwealth have examined that com- 
pilation and pronounced it accurate. 

Following are the important State taxes and other direct bur- 
dens, and the share of each that is borne by productive enter- 
prise, per biennium: 





Gaptied  whetle 20K cn edteecekssitnbebenbbbane $30, 000, 000 
PI : DRE nice tie ind cunning hminabinhapntinints 1, 000, 000 
Comocnte met tmcotine ARS aiickkt cece odeeabana 51, 000, 000 
RN air eters eect seadoeetioee clas eacieromaeianan 25, 000, 000 
Unemployment compensation tax..-.-...-.......... 90, 000, 000 
Administering workmen’s compensation_-_............ 1, 200, 000 
Increased benefits workmen’s compensation._.-...... 34, 000, 000 
Old age benekis (PPGstal) «ccnnccnusscnnnqunncncuedin 63, 750, 000 

UE hn sie ctinbcitetasin betas stesnsciin cnc taht iSite 295, 950, 000 


Of the above, $262,750,000 has become effective since January 
1935. 

Where does the money go? Well, part of it has been going for 
padded pay rolls. But that is not the big item, nor can the major 
saving be effected there. The fact is that during the calendar 
year 1938, expenditures (State and Federal) for all forms of relief 
in Pennsylvania exceeded a quarter of a billion dollars. The figure 
is staggering. More than 17 percent of our people are being car- 
Tied upon relief, in one form or another. 

The assistance expenditures by the State alone during 1938 
amounted to $111,000,000, in round figures, divided as follows: 
Seventy-six millions for direct relief; twenty-four millions for 
State old-age assistance; four millions in aid to the blind; and 
seven and one-fourth millions under the heading of mothers’ as- 
sistance. 

But again that does not reflect the whole problem. For, in his 
State-wide radio broadcast of January 27, Governor James pointed 
out that the preceding administration not only had spent the 
$25,000,000 by which the revenues from so-called emergency taxes 
exceeded original estimates, plus the $45,000,000 procured by put- 
ting taxes upon a seif-assessing basis, but likewise it had gotten 
rid of approximately $50,000,000 more, which should have been in 
the Treasury with which to carry on the government from the 
day the James administration took over, until the end of the cur- 
rent biennium on May 31, 1939. 

This is just an outline of the staggering situation with which 
Governor James was confronted and which he must change dras- 
tically in order to put the Commonwealth upon an even keel. He 
has attacked the problem with heroic courage. During the cam- 
paign he pledged that there would be no new taxes, and, as you 
know, he has set himself and his administration to the desperate 
task of balancing the budget of the next biennium at approxi- 
mately $372,000,000. That figure involves the liquidation of the 
fifty million deficit of the present biennium, and the Governor has 
frankly stated that if the budget is to be balanced at three hun- 
dred and seventy-two millions for the 1939-41 biennium, it will 
have to be through the saving of somewhere between fifty and 
seventy millions of dollars. 

All that I have tried to set forth here is that the problems are 
many and of major proportions. But I believe, as I said in the 
beginning, that hope brightens the horizon. Unmistakably, a 
majority of the people of this Nation have set their face toward 
Grastic, common-sense economy in government. In Pennsylvania 
we have a Governor who can and will carry that purpose to a vic- 
torious conclusion. Business, industry, and workers alike all have 
confidence in him. 

More and more the truth is being recognized that no nation, no 
state, can go on indefinitely decreasing the number of those who 
produce its wealth and increasing the number of those who are 
dependent upon the declining number of producers. There is only 
one road back, and that is the hard way—by rigid governmental 
economies, by drastically reduced public expenditures, by a lighten- 
ing of the tax and every other unnecessary burden upon business 
and industry, and by an intelligent protection of our markets and 
our workers. All of these things are necessary in order that the 
inducements may be restcred for capital to flow into productive 
ente-prise, so that private employment again may supply the pur- 
chasing power which is the necessary fuel of our economic machine. 

Seven years of spendthrift experimentation, of pulling rabbits 
out of hats, has shown that sound methods are the only really 
honest methods. And under a courageous, common-sense admin- 
istration now installed in Harrisburg, we in Pennsylvania are on 
our way. 
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Denver’s Opportunity School—“For All Who Wish 
to Learn” 





The Emily Griffith Opportunity School, which “teaches anybody 
anything—and turns public-school truants into eager students.” 
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ARTICLE FROM THE AMERICAN LEGION MAGAZINE, AS CON- 
DENSED AND PUBLISHED IN THE READER'S DIGEST FOR 
FEBRUARY 1939 





Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, Denver is justly 
proud of its excellent public-school system, of which one of 
the unique and outstanding features is the Emily Griffith 
Opportunity School. Although now housed in a rather 
shabby old school building, at Welton and Thirteenth Streets 
in downtown Denver until better quarters can be provided, it 
is an institution which has attracted the favorable attention 
of eminent educators in all parts of the Nation. It is a 
monument to the vision and energy of Miss Emily Griffith, 
its founder and first principal. 

Out of years of practical experience as a teacher in Denver, 
there came to Miss Griffith the vision of “A school which 
teaches anybody anything” and which she believed would 
“turn public-school truants into eager students.” 'Thanks 
to this vision, to the ability of Miss Griffith to persuade the 
school authorities 22 years ago to allow her to try out her 
plan, and to her tact, enthusiasm, and tireless energy as 
Opportunity School’s organizer and first principal, Denver 
is chiefly indebted for what has been proved to be, not merely 
another experiment in vocational education but a preeminent 
success. 

Unhappily, Miss Griffith almost wore herself out in working 
to make her vision a reality and was obliged to retire 5 or 6 
years ago. But the good work of the institution which she 
envisaged and founded goes on under the able direction of 
Mr. Paul L. Essert and Miss Mary F. Miller, heading an 
efficient and enthusiastic staff. The spirit which Miss Grif- 
fith imparted to the school still lives. A grateful city has 
renamed it The Emily Griffith Opportunity School. It is 
her monument. 

In the American Legion Magazine for February 1939, Marc 
A. Rose sketches the work of this school. This article, as 
condensed and published in the Reader’s Digest for Febru- 
ary 1939, is as follows: 

The boy was all hands and feet and a sullen scowl as his 
discouraged father shoved him through the crowded school corri- 
dor to the desk of Paul L. Essert, the principal. That’s Essert’s 
“office,” the open hallway, near the front door. 

“I can’t do nothing with him,” said the father, anger tightening 
his voice. “He runs away; he bums * * *” 

Essert interrupted. “Leave him here. I can’t talk to him with 
you around, in the mood you're in.” 

The man hesitated, shrugged his shoulders, walked away. 

“Now, what’s the matter?” Essert demanded. 

“He says I’ve got to come to school here. I don't want to.” 

“In that case, don’t worry; you won’t have to come. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I won't let you.” 

The boy looked a little affronted. 

“Why can’t I? Ain’t I good enough?” 

“You can’t come here because you don’t want to,” Essert ex- 
plained. “Nobody can. That’s a rule here. So you’ve got nothing 
to worry about. But, look—you’d better stay long enough so your 
father will think we’ve had a good talk. I’ve got to make a trip 
around the school; part of my job. Come along.” 

So stubborn young Gus Placek trailed through the print shop, 
through a room where a dozen telegraph instruments clacked in 
amateurish rhythms, through the fragrant bake shop, through 
rooms where scores of typewriters raised an unholy din. He listened 
a few minutes to a girl making a speech before an audience of 








ages. He glanced at a sewing room, a beauty 
shop. He watched linotypers, bricklayers, carpenters. He stood 
for a long time before a lathe in the machine shop. Essert waited; 
said nothing. 

hing > — all,” said Essert, back at his desk. “See anything 

lik ” 

Gus came out of his shell. 

“Say, mister, * * * them machines. Gee, they’re swell. I'd 
like to run one of them. Could * * * how does a fellow get 
to do that?” 

“Sure you'd like to?” 

“Honest I would * * *,” but then a shadow crossed his face. 
“What else would I have to do? What would I have to take?” 

“Nothing,” said Essert. “Nothing at all.” 

“But in school you always have to take somethin’ you don't like. 
Arithmetic, or writing, or history, or things like that.” 

“Not here,” said Essert. 

And so Gus started to learn to be a machinist in the Denver 
Opportunity School. pa Ie ang wasn’t long before he had to write out a 
poe requesting certain materials and explaining why he needed 
them 

“Can't read it,” said the instructor. “Doesn’t seem to make 
sense.” 

That happened a number of times. Gus was stymied; he couldn’t 
get any further, it appeared, until he could do the “paper work” 
that is essential in any shop. So he entered a class in English. 
He was stymied again when he couldn't figure out three-fourths of 
seven-eighths of an inch, to mark where a hole had to be drilled. 
So Gus took up arithmetic. Did well at it, too; for the first time 
he saw some sense in it. 

There’s an end to this story. Gus is now a machinist, and a 
good one. 

Ten thousand men and women, boys and girls, study in Denver’s 
Opportunity School each year. The youngest on record so far 
was 13; the oldest, a Frenchman, a retired barber, got his high- 
school diploma at 82. 

It is one of the most amazing schools in the world. It has no 
rules, no grades, no admission requirements, no diplomas, no gradu- 
ations except in the regularly accredited high school, which is just 
one small department. It comes nearest of any school in existence 
to the ideal of giving “any kind of service for any individual when 
he comes and asks for it.” So said a group of distinguished 
educators who investigated it carefully. 

There’s an inscription on the front of the shabby old building. 
= isn't a fancy Latin motto. It reads simply, “For all who wish to 
earn.” 

It means just what it says. There’s a class for girls who are 
about to be married; I wasn’t allowed to visit that. But I did 
look in on the class in gold mining. There’s a class in beginners’ 
English. We glanced through the door at a group of graybeards, 
and grandmothers, and dark Mexican girls, and one bright, eager 
young man, a refugee from Vienna. In an algebra class, a little 
old lady explained that she had had to be practical all her life, 
and now she wanted to learn something useless. 

Experience has taught the Opportunity School to be wary of 
volunteering vocational guidance. Its advice almost always is, 
“Do what you really want to do.” That is why nobody tried to 
dissuade the fat old Negro washwoman who wanted to study in 
the millinery class. It was just as well, for now she is mak:ng 
an excellent living at it. She has a flair for designing bonnets 
that enrapture middle-aged women of her race. Then there was 
the deaf-mute girl who wanted to learn beauty-shop technique. 
How would she ever get a job, the teachers wondered. But she 
did. “Got any more like her?” the proprietor demanded the other 
day. “I wish none of ’em could talk!” 

About 1,500 students a year get jobs through the school. What 
about the other 8,500? Why, they already had jobs, most of them. 
Now they have better jobs. A young scholar working for his 
Ph. D. followed up 178 employed men and women to discover 
what they got out of the school. Ten showed no change in 
wages. Almost half of the rest had more than doubled their income 
because they had learned new skills. The others got raises of 10 
to 100 percent. 

This is all free, you understand; Opportunity School is part of 
Denver public- -school system. ‘And Denver is immensely proud 

it. 


“Tt is hard to say which of the school’s many functions is the 
most valuable, but I incline to the belief that the most important 
is its training of employed people for the next step ahead—or 
sometimes, merely to keep their jobs. A class of railroad men, for 
example, is studying a new airbrake that is just being introduced. 
Garagemen are learning new techniques of welding. Scores of 
shopgirls are studying for advancement; often at the suggestion of 
their employers. There are two rooms full of employed secretaries 
who come for drill in speed dictation. 

Nearly everybody in the class in public speaking has a job. The 
only trouble is that this class is too popular and overcrowded. 
Here it is not unusual for the clerk to meet his boss. The clerk 
wants to conquer his timidity, acquire poise and confidence that 
will make him a better salesman. The boss is there because he 
wants to learn how to make a good pep talk to his own staff. 
Besides that, he has a few pet ideas he would like to put across in 
the merchants’ association, if he could only learn to make his points 
when he’s on his feet. 
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Surprising things come out of that class. There was the newly 
widowed mother of three children who faced the problem of earn- 
ing a living. She thought that maybe, if she could conquer her 


shyness, she could get a job in a store. When it was her turn 
to speak, she talked about the only thing she understood—how 
to cook a good dinner. It sounds fantastic, but a sales manager 
heard her that night, and now the widow lectures and demon- 
strates before large crowds for his company—which makes gas 
stoves. 

Second in importance is the help the school gives to thousands 
who did not fit into a standard school: Middle-aged folk from 
the mountains, where educational opportunities were few in their 
youth; boys like Gus; maladjusted youngsters who are stubborn 
and unruly at desks, but given something to do with their hands, 
develop swiftly and eagerly. Others who, through a not uncom- 
mon psychological quirk, just cannot endure the ordinary school’s 
regimentation, but thrive in the “no rules” atmosphere of Oppor- 
tunity School—with no attendance records, no examinations, no 
grades, no required subjects, no specified length of courses. They 
study the one thing they want to learn, and if they are led on, 
like Gus, to study books as well, it is dome so subtly that they 
never know it was deliberate. 

Sooner or later, Paul Essert talks with every student—10,000 a 
year. Most of them come to him and tell their stories. The rest, 
he seeks out. One reason he has no Office is that there’s no room 
for one. Every inch of space is in use, day and night. Numerous 
classes meet in the halls, behind folding screens. But secondly, 
Essert likes to be accessible. It’s the spirit of the place—the 
same spirit which leads Denver businessmen to teach classes 
for $4.25 a night. And it traces back to Emily Griffith, an eighth- 
grade teacher in Denver. 

She was a kind of social missionary. When children were absent 
from her classes, she looked them up in their homes. Nine times 
out of ten, she asserts, the trouble at home was unemployment, 
and usually that was traceable to one of three things—the advance 
of the machine, lack of training, or broken English. She had a 
vision of a school that would train people to new skills, and, finally, 
she was allowed to start it in the old schoolhouse in downtown 
Denver. It was a tremendous success, and the spirit she has 
created has carried on since her retirement. 

The Opportunity School teaches more than skill with hands. 
It is a character school. It builds self-respect and self-confidence. 
It teaches attitudes—regard for the rights of fellow workers, cour- 
tesy, neatness, the necessity of cooperation. 

Employers know that. A card from the Opportunity School is 
as good a recommendation as a job seeker can get—and yet all it 
says is, “Gus Placek has been attending our classes in the machine 
shop for —— months.” That’s all it says—but you can’t have one 
until the instructor thinks you are ready to get and hold a job. 

The school has a creed: “Unlimited faith in the capacity of every 
normal human being, if given a fighting chance, to become a self- 
sustaining, self-respecting, happy member of society.” 

That’s a little elaborate for some of the students in Opportunity 
School. But they understand the cards that are stuck all over the 
place. The cards say: “You can do it.” 


One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HIRAM W. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 7 (legislative day of Monday, March 6), 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. CHARLES L. McNARY, OF OREGON, 
MARCH 4, 1939 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, I ask leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a radio address delivered by 
the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] on March 4, 
1939, in observation of the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the first meeting of Congress. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


In joyfully commemorating tonight the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the first scheduled session of the United 
States Congress it is natural that our thoughts should turn abroad 
as we contemplate our own good fortune. 

We are an easy-going people. We have a tendency to take for 
granted the circumstances surrounding our daily lives. Just as 
we breathe fresh air without thinking about it so we live and 
move in an atmosphere of freedom and liberty without being 
particularly conscious of it. The thought never occurs to us that 
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we should not say exactly what we think about a policy of govern- 
ment or an official. We do not cast suspicious glances about and 
then whisper behind our hands. We speak out. We go to the 
church of our desire. We read openly our favorite newspaper. 
We wear the kind and color of shirt that we like. 

We give no particular thought to all of this. Only on occasions 
such as today, when we take stock of ourselves do we realize what 
a blessed people we are. Perhaps you doubt that. If so, I invite 
you to cast your eyes abroad at this hour when clouds of war 
darken the horizon of other continents. Contrast what is hap- 
pening in other lands with American life. 

Abroad we see men who have set themselves up as autocrats of 
power, centering all authority in themselves. There we see men 
whose dictatorships are more autocratic than the rule of kings. 
Under the iron fists of these dictators we see other men persecuted 
and exiled because of the God they worship or the race to which 
they belong. We sce men and women told what kind of work they 
must do, what they can read and hear, what they must eat. 

Hanging over these people is the dreadful threat of being sent 
into armed conflict against each other at the sole word of rulers 
intoxicated with power and ambition. In this bloodshed, which 
already has taken place in parts of the world, the men who do 
the fighting will have no cause for grievance nor will they profit 
by the outcome. But they have nothing to say about the steps 
which lead to war. 

What has happened to these people? Why are they doomed to 
such a miserable plight? The answer is that they surrendered 
the right to govern themselves for the illusory promise of economic 
security. Now they have neither economic security nor peace of 
mind. 

Between the people of this country and the sorrowful fate which 
has fallen on those abroad, which I have just described, stands the 
American system of representative government. As long as that 
system prevails Americans will be safe from dictators and tyrannical 
rule. Let that system in its fundamental provisions be weakened 
and we shall be confronted by a danger greater than any we have 
ever known. 

The survival of that system for 150 years is the significance of the 
anniversary we celebrate today. For today Congress assembled in 
joint session 150 years after its first scheduled meeting. Its place 
in the American Government today is in essence what it was on 
the day of its first meeting. Its authority has been kept intact. 
It remains the first bulwark of American democracy. 

Point out, if you will, another government in the world that 
has not undergone substantial change in the last 150 years. There 
is not one. For a time during that period representative govern- 
ment grew in strength and flourished in many lands that had 
known only autocratic rule. But in more recent years, outside of 
this country, representative government has been ground down 
until in the totalitarian states it no longer exists. There the 
people are governed by decrees issued by cne man. 

In pericds of stress and strain the wisdom and value of 
representative government—of people governing themselves through 
their freely chosen agents—always are questioned. It was so in 
this Nation during the Civil War. It was true again during the 
World War. It happened only lately during the cataclysmic eco- 
nomic upheaval through which we are passing. 

Only a few years ago there were men who cried out against main- 
tenance of the deliberative process in dealing with matters that 
affect the people. They said it was a waste of time; that it was 
inefficient. The country was better off when Congress was not in 
session, they asserted. Let one man determine what should be 
done, it was argued. Then let him be about the job of getting it 
done. Some even went so far as to suggest that this country 
needed a dictator. Not until later did they really know what they 
were proposing. 

In response to such clamor, Congress surrendered in some mat- 
ters its independence of judgment for a time. Discretionary power 
Was voted to the President, which should not be given to any man. 
The President himself recognized the dangerous course on which 
we were bent when he declared that “we have built up new instru- 
ments of public power” which could be used to “provide shackles 
for the liberties of the people.” 

You will recall that a few years ago we were a country ruled in 
large part through Executive decree. Codes and Executive orders 
laid restraints on business and agriculture that Congress had not 
foreseen. Huge sums of money were voted to the President to be 
used as he determined. All of this was a departure from our 
traditional government in this country. But now we know that 
our system was not impaired and that the departure was only 
temporary. 

Nevertheless, such a departure might have had serious conse- 
quences had it not been for the vigilance of the American pecple. 
Their faith in the wisdom of the American system of government 
Was so deep-seated that our people refused to be tempted by the 
illusory promise of short cuts to good government. They became 
alarmed over what was happening. 

Well they might have been alarmed! All history teaches that 
once the door is opened to usurpation of power no man living knows 


how long our civil liberties will survive. All of our truly great 
statesmen, all of our patriots, have so warned us from the beginning 
of cur Nation. George Washington commanded that we be on guard 
when in his Farewell Address he declared that “the spirit of en- 
croachment tends to consolidate the powers of all departments in 
ont nd thus to create, whatever the form of government, a real 
Gespotism.” 


And the Father of our Country added: “Let there be no change by 
usurpation; for though this in one instance may be the instrument 
of good, it is the customary weapon by which free governments are 
destroyed.” 

Within the last year the American people decisively heeded this 
ancient admonition, just as they always have in times of danger 
since Washington first uttered his warning. They undertook to 
redress the balance of authority in the National Government. They 
took steps to make impossible the creation of further instruments 
of power which might in the hands of the wrong men be used to 
shackle the liberties of the people. 

This they did by greatly reducing the swollen power of one party 
in Congress. Thus on the birthday of Congress we find that body 
reverting to its traditional independence. We find once again 
general acceptance of the principle on which our Government is 
built, namely, that “deliberative forces should prevail over the 
arbitrary.” 

For all of us this is a happy circumstance. It would have been 
ironic, indeed, if Congress, on this anniversary of its establishment, 
had been found to have surrendered the functions and the inde- 
pendence that are responsible for its survival. But more important 
is the fact that this country always has been served best when it 
had an independent Congress that functioned as the Constitution 
proposed. 

It is an old saying that many heads are better than one. A large 
group of men, after deliberating and discussing policies of govern- 
ment, are less apt to be wrong than one man or a small group of 
men. Human nature and the pride of authorship necessarily blind 
men to the defects in their handiwork. Thus the more eyes and 
minds that scrutinize proposed policies before they are undertaken 
the better it is for the nation and the greater are the prospects 
for success. 

The policy which our Government should follow in the present 
disturbed condition of world affairs serves as an illustration of 
what I mean. In several countries abroad the people have no in- 
fluence in the framing of such policies. What is worse, they have 
little knowledge of what is happening. Not only are their news- 
papers censored but the decisions which may plunge them into 
bloodshed are made behind closed doors by a few men. 

Here under our representative system of government such vital 
policies are hammered out on the anvils of legislative debate. The 
presence in the Nation of an alert and vigilant Congress is an 
antidote against secrecy in the formulation of foreign policy. 
Moreover, it constitutes a brake on hasty or ill-considered action. 
Thus if this country again is forced to take up arms—and may 
God forbid—our people at least will know the reasons and causes 
for such a course. 

Our people can feel content that before this Nation again goes to 
war they will have a voice in the matter through their elected 
agents in the Congress of the United States. No one man—no small 
group of men—can issue the dreaded declaration of war on behalf 
of this country. It can be done only by Congress and, if at all, it 
will be done only after the most thorough deliberation. 

For this reason alone—and there are many others—today should 
be one of genuine rejoicing on the part of the American people. 
For today we have evidence of the strength and vitality of our 
Government in its survival for 150 years. We know now as we 
have not known before of the wisdom and care with which the 
founding fathers established this Republic. 

What is more, we have demonstrated again to a restless and 
turbulent world the strength, the vigor, and the endurance of 
American democracy. No greater contribution to civilization and 
world peace can be made than that we carry on unimpaired our 
traditional system of representative, republican government. 


The Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 7 (legislative day of Monday, March 6), 1939 


REMARKS OF DANIEL WEBSTER IN THE UNITED STATES 
SENATE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on March 7, 1850, 89 years 
ago today, Daniel Webster, speaking in the Senate of the 
United States on the subject of the Constitution, uttered some 
very important and wise remarks. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have those remarks printed in the Recorp. I shall 
not read them to the Senate at this time. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. President, I wish to speak today, not as a Massachusetts 


man, nor as a northern man, but as an American, and a Member 
of the Senate of the United States. It is fortunate that there is a 
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Senate of the United States; a body not yet moved from its pro- 
priety, not lost to a just sense of its own dignity and its own high 
responsibilities, and a body to which the country looks, with confi- 
dence, for wise, moderate, patriotic, and healing counsels. It is 
not to be denied that we live in the midst of strong agitations, 
and are surrounded by very considerable dangers to our institu- 
tions and Government. The imprisoned winds are let loose. 

And now, Mr. President, instead of dwelling in those caverns of 
darkness, instead of groping with those ideas so full of all that is 
horrid and horrible, let us come out into the light of day; let us 
enjoy the fresh air of liberty and union; let us cherish those hopes 
which belong to us; let us devote ourselves to those great objects 
that are fit for our consideration and our action; let us raise our 
conceptions to the magnitude and the importance of the duties 
that devolve upon us; let our comprehension be as broad as the 
country for which we act, our aspirations as high as its certain 
destiny; let us not be pygmies in a case that calls for men. Never 
did there devolve on any generation of men higher trusts than now 
devolve upon us for the preservation of this Constitution and the 
harmony and peace of all who are destined to live under it. Let us 
make our generation one of the strongest and brightest links in 
that golden chain which is destined, I fondly believe, to grapple the 
people of all the States to this Constitution for ages to come. We 
have a great, popular, constitutional Government, guarded by law 
and by aa and defended by the affections of the whole 
people. No monarchical throne presses these States together, no 
iron chain of military power encircles them; they live and stand 
under a Government in its form, representative in its 
character, founded upon principles of equality, and so constructed, 
we hope, as to last forever. In all its history it has been benefi- 
cent; it has trodden down no man’s liberty; it has crushed no State. 
Its daily ee is liberty and patriotism; its yet youthful veins 
are full of enterprise, courage, and honorable love of glory and 
renown. 





Keep Out of War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ERNEST LUNDEEN 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 7 (legislative day of Monday, March 6), 1939 





ARTICLE BY HARRY HANSEN IN THE NEW YORK WORLD- 
TELEGRAM OF MARCH 6, 1939 


Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix an article by Harry Hansen, 
published in the New York World-Telegram on March 6, 
1939. The article is headed Keep Ou; of War at All Costs, 
Advice of Stuart Chase in New Book Urging Complete Isola- 
tion of United States. In the midst of all the un-American, 
foreign-minded propaganda, it is refreshing to read a genuine 


American book. 
There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the New York World-Telegram of March 6, 1939] 
THE First READER 


(By Harry Hansen) 
KEEP OUT OF WAR AT ALL COSTS, ADVICE OF STUART CHASE IN NEW BOOK 
URGING COMPLETE ISOLATION OF UNITED STATES 


Every American who wants the United States to keep out of war 
at all costs and wants arguments to combat those who don’t should 
hurry to a bookstore and get Stuart Chase’s The New Western Front. 
It is the best exposition yet of the self-sufficiency argument, which 
Chase elucidates without getting completely befogged in abstract 
theories of government. Chase is interested solely in the welfare 
of the United States and advocates a cold-blooded plan for turning 
our backs on European troubles and building up our reserves of 
industry, employment, peace, and power. 

When I mention Americans who want to “keep out of war at all 
costs” I want to stress “at all costs.” Chase’s plan means curtail- 
ing business investments in foreign markets and attempts to cap- 
ture foreign trade, save for South America. It offers no practical 
help to democracies or minorities abroad. His navy does not con- 
template becoming a part of the British defense plan. He wants 
us out of China so the Japanese and Chinese can fight it out. He 
gives but brief attention to refugees, saying merely that immigra- 
tion is not needed today as it was once. 

His book differs radically from Lewis Mumford’s Men Must Act, 
although both men are trying to find a plan to keep the United 
States out of war. Mumford’s plan of nonintercourse with dictator 
nations might begin tomorrow; Chase would enforce his restric- 
tions only on belligerents, and he warns of the danger of economic 
boycotts. Economic considerations bulk so large in Chase’s book 
that he has no time for sentiment, and although he admits that 


sympathy for a nation attacked might create a war spirit in the 
United States, he offers various plans to checkmate any attempt to 
get us in. 

CURE UNEMPLOYMENT, ROOT OF WAR 

Stuart Chase seems one of the few journalists who is not com- 
pletely befogged by Nazi theories of the state. Lewis Mumford 
devotes most of his book, Men Must Act, to a discussion of the in- 
sidious character of nazi-ism and fascism and sees these theories 
creeping across the ocean in the form of ideas that stultify the 
democratic will. Moreover, he believes that theory comes first and 
the economic adjustment afterward, berating the Marxists for not 
seeing this plainly. Chase adopts exactly the opposite view. 

Chase sees all democratic difficulties arise out of the emergency 
and keeps his eye on the chief argument—that men overturn their 
governments only when they have neither jobs nor food. He doesn’t 
believe that the United States faces any great difficulty from for- 
eign theories so long as it solves unemployment at home. He be- 
lieves that one of the great factors making for war is boredom, 
and that this, too, is overcome with proper employment. 

“In simplest terms, the inventors must find a method which will 
permit Americans to buy back what they can make,” writes Chase. 
“We need an invention that will neutralize, scale down, transform 
the present debt burden and prevent it from accumulating in the 
future—an invention that will lead steadily to a pay-as-you-go 
economy.” This is a nonexpanding economy and for that reason 
cannot tolerate a compounding debt. Chase wants a way of turn- 
ing bonds into stocks, so there shall be no fixed interest charges, 
only earnings. He recommends “an economic program for de- 
mocracy” (Vanguard Press) as a “sensible general program.” 

It is worth noting that one of Chase’s suggestions has been 
anticipated already by the day’s news. He wants the United States 
to lay in a stock of rubber, tin, coffee, and other products not 
easily available within our borders. In Saturday’s dispatches it 
was reported that the Government is considering taking supplies of 
these products in exchange for the war debts. 

STAY AT HOME THOUGH HEAVENS FALL 


Stuart Chase’s program will be attacked as an attempt to limit 
individual enterprise, and that is what it proposes. It would stop 
American corporations from fighting for goods abroad, penetrating 
into foreign fields in open competition with foreigners. During 
war it would seriously curtail exports to belligerents. Shippers 
would complain and lose. So would manufacturers. But Chase 
points out that if it costs a lot to stay out of war, it costs even 
more to goin. And one of the easiest ways to wreck the country 
is to permit huge sales to belligerents and a war boom. 

“When war comes, if we care to pay the modest price of neu- 
trality, we do not have to be dragged in.” That is Stuart Chase’s 
conclusion. He sees the United States with civilization in its 
keeping, though the rest of the world fall. “If the giant bombers 
roar from their hangars to destroy Paris, London, Berlin, Rome, 
Vladivostok, Tokyo, the United States can still carry on.” 

Here the reader will recognize a complete divorce from theoretical 
concern. One of the most-repeated arguments today is that Amer- 
ica must save civilization—by participation. Another is that unless 
America enters a major war, the winner will come over and take 
us as his plum. Chase has sidestepped these arguments in his 
overwhelming confidence that a strong, self-supporting, well- 
armed United States will be impregnable. I think the weak spot 
in his argument is his belief that the United States can take 
care of this hemisphere. He has confidence in the integrity of 
South American nations. But unless these nations are impervious 
to European penetration, and are as self-sufficient as we, we may 
find ourselves compelled to man this lifeline. 


Our Varied But United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM E. BORAH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 7 (legislative day of Monday, March 6), 1939 


ARTICLE BY WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
William Allen White entitled “Our Varied But United 
States.” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times World’s Fair Section for March 5, 
1939] 
OUR VARIED BUT UNITED STATES 
(By William Allen White, editor and author) 


The American State in its relation to the Federal Government 
was a new thing in this old world when George Washington was 
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inaugurated 150 years ago. Federated States were not new; the 
idea of amalgamation of conquered States in an empire is almost 
as old as the written history of man. But a union of States, not 
primarily for defense, not cbviously for economic advantage, but 
to preserve a democratic idea—that was new. 

And it is still new at a time when we have a world’s fair com- 
memorating the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of Washing- 
ton’s inauguration and looking down a vista perhaps equally as 
long into the world of tomorrow. For, whereas in 1789 the 
American Union was an ideal, today it is a working reality which 
has nowhere else been achieved. 

The whole basis of the idea of the American Union of States 
was to preserve the liberty of the individual by guaranteeing his 
security and self-respect as an individual. That idea 150 years 
ago was amazing. It overturned the entire conception of the 
imperial State as the world had known it, for America created 
the union as the citizen’s servant. 

It was the idea of a union of the sovereign States that created 
the Nation as we know it today. That idea gave the citizen in 
his local valley, in his home mountains, on his particular plains, 
and by the waters of his own lakes not merely the right to develop 
his own national culture but also the spiritual leisure, the elbow 
room and the security of his liberty to build up, unmolested and 
unafraid, the local culture which he loved. 

Each of the 48 States of this Nation differs from its fellows. 
No two of them are exactly alike. Each has its local culture and 
characteristics; but they add up into one great nation. Some- 
times neighboring States are sufficiently similar to give rise to a 
distinct regional quality in various parts of our country. The 
South is all its own kind. So is New England. The Middle States 
between the Ohio and the Great Lakes—bounded on the west by 
the Mississippi and on the east by the Alleghenies—create a unique 
economic and social civilization in our Union. 

The Prairie States between the Rocky Mountains and the Mis- 
sissippi north of Mason and Dixon’s line also have their own 
peculiar institutions, their own way of life, their own political 
predilections. Theirs is a rural civilization. 

The Mountain States from Colorado, Utah, and Nevada to the 
Canadian line form a definite region, with its own marked social, 
eccnemic, and political characteristics. Even the Pacific Coast 
States divide at San Francisco into two sections, north and south. 

Yet within these regions every State differs from the other with 
some real distinction as “one star differeth from another in glory.” 
In the South the States along the Gulf differ from the Southern 
States along the Atlantic. The variances are visible to the casual 
traveler. Also, curiously enough, Mississippi has quite another 
viewpoint from that of Louisiana; and Alabama, with its strong 
industrial interests, is not at all like either Louisiana or Mississippi. 

Probably the matter of climate affects regional differences as, for 
instance, between the South and New England, between the South- 
ern Pacific coastal civilization, and that, say, of the northern Ohio 
Valley, but the vital differences between neighboring States may 
not be attributed to climate. 

What, then, makes two States, like Kansas and Missouri, so 
entirely unlike each other in their outer manifestations? Kansas, 
since the beginning, has boasted that it was the child of Plymouth 
Rock—a prairie Puritan civilization. Missouri, culturally, is of the 
South. She is as rock-ribbed in her adherence to the Democratic 
Party as Kansas is to the Republican. Why? 

No serious economic divisions may be seen at the State line that 
borders these two Midwestern States. Yet at the State line one 
detects differences in the population. There they are, two States, 
in which different blood streams are refiected in different idioms. 

Consider carefully any two bordering States in the Union and 
you will find curious divergences of dialect, social organization, 
blood, economic interest. They are not deep, but they are notice- 
able, and with the passing decades the differences do not tend to 
disappear. State boundaries are probably decpening. 

What is it that creates our 48 curiously different American 
Commonwealths? Let us turn back to colonial days. There we 
find that the Thirteen Colonies were 13 little nations. Each 
approached the problems of the Revolution uniquely in minor 
matters. 

Climate, the difference in latitude between South Carolina and 
Massachusetts, cannot explain why South Carolina as a colony 
grew into a class-conscious aristocracy and Massachusetts became 
a rampant democracy. By all the rules of colonization there should 
have been but one colonial civilization from Charleston to Boston, 
instead of a dozen kinds of Englishmen with a dozen different 
ideals. 

One is tempted to toy with the thesis that it is indeed colonial 
ideals implanted with the first settlers, that some way in a myste- 
ricus psychopolitical germination produces the individuality that 
distinguishes a State. For each of our American States has gone 
through the colonial period, its pioneer era. The pioneers in every 
colony, in any territory, had a sort of yeasty strength. They formed 
the folk ways of each new settlement that afterward became a 
State. They begot the State—each of the 48 States. 

Go to the fair and see the various State displays and you will see 
the differences. Natural resources will be on view, the metals, the 
harvest from the fields and forests and orchards, the dairy and 
fishery and factory products. unshine and scenery will be made 
much of, the mountains and lakes, the woods and the hills. 
America, in short. But also Florida and Maine, Missouri and Mon- 
tana, Kansas and Colorado, and New York and all the other States. 
The differences are there and it takes no mystic powers for anyone 
to see them. 


Yet with all these 48 separate Commonwealths, we are one people. 
The pioneer individualists held in their hearts one political ideal— 
to establish popular government. The Federal Government the 
colonists created was an enlarged copy more or less faithfully repro- 
duced of the colonial type to which they were used. Similarly the 
constitutions of the new States carved out of the forests and the 
prairies by the pioneers of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
in turn were and still are fairly exact replicas of the Federal 
Constitution. 

Americans in the 48 States have all moved along abreast on the 
path of political progress made necessary by the industrial revolu- 
tion. Generally speaking, the States have first made the necessary 
changes in their political forms—laws, constitutional amendments, 
judicial interpretations—which changing economic and social con- 
ditions required. When the States have proved that the new 
weapons of democracy were needed and efficient, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has accepted and adopted them. Rarely has any State 
long occupied alone a salient that was untenable for the others. 
In our forward march as a united people, the experience of the 
States has been the wisdom of the Nation. 

We are united fundamentally by a common language and a legal 
code based upon the English law. These foundations laid down a 
basis for expeditious change. Only in New Mexico is Spanish used 
with English as the language of the legislature and the courts. 
Only Louisiana has the Code Napoleon. 

But, while in many minor folkways State boundaries are deepen- 
ing, it is also true that national homogeneity is sinking deeper 
and deeper into our national patterns of thought and action. As 
our regions and the States in each region tend in certain pictur- 
esque but unimportant ways to deepen their local tang and flavor, 
the American people as a whole blend into a union of individual 
States “one and inseparable.” 

It all comes back to the dynamite of individualism which per- 
meates our Constitution: that political theory of the servant State 
which is planted at the every bottom of our political organism. 
The town, the township, the village, the city, the county—all 
those first and lowest forms of our American political life are 
based upon the thesis that man the citizen is the creator and 
master of every institution of government. Nowhere, high or low, 
from constable to President, from country squire to the United 
States Supreme Court, is there in the American Government one 
legal creature or one man who can encroach upon the guaran- 
teed rights of the humblest citizen. 

Briefly, then, the citizen is the central figure in our form of 
government. He is the State; he is the Nation. Of which he is 
proud. But he cherishes his State as the organ of his unessential 
but vain idiosyncrasies, perhaps his cultural obstinacies. And he 
will continue to do so. 

How can one who knows our Nation's 48 peculiar institutions— 
each of which means something to our people—envisage a time 
when those institutions, the States, will be no more? They are 
a fortress of our folkways and at the same time they are the 
pioneers of our political change. We built them in our pioneering 
strength, molded them to our liking and our needs; and we 
have made them ours, a part of us, an integral part of our 
Nation. They are our Nation and they shall continue so to be. 

It is the gorgeous miracle of our American national life that 
these 48 individual States, however strongly each is marked, are 
all merged into a national way of life that makes our country one 
people, one blended blocd, with one democratic ideal. Lincoln 
voiced it—-a Government of, by, and for the people, established 
that the individual may remain rampant and triumphant. 





Principles of Monetary Science 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. M. M. LOGAN 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 7 (legislative day of Monday, March 6), 1939 





LETTER OF A. N. McLEAN 


Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter addressed to former Sena- 
tor Robert L. Owen by Mr. A. N. McLean, a very distinguished 
citizen of Canada, relating to Senate Document No. 23, which 
was prepared by former Senator Owen, and which has to do 
with the principles of monetary science. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


Connors Bros., Ltp., 
St. John, N. B., March 3, 1939. 
Hon. RoserT L. OWEN, 
2400 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR Mr. OwEN: I have just finished reading Senate Document 
No. 23, which was prepared by your good self. It is the most 





























ably written document I have ever read on the principles of mone- 
science. As you are aware, my business is world trade. We 
carry on active tions in over a hundred countries, where we 
export fish, and I have had reason to give a great deal of study to 
monetary problems. We make it a point to get the latest books 
from all parts of the world written on monetary subjects, by the 
very best writers. However, I do not mind telling you frankly 
that your exposition has given me more real sound, practical in- 
formation than any other document of the many that have come 
to my hand. Your statements and conclusions are backed by 
facts and figures which no man can deny, and the great work 
that you are on deserves not only the attention of the 
United States, but the rest of the world as well, for from my 
experience in doing business in many countries, I believe the 
troubles of the world are far more economic than political. 

I desire to compliment you most sincerely. You have contrib- 
uted what will go down in history as one of the ablest and most 
sound treatises on monetary science that has been presented to the 
world up to the present time. What we need now is prompt 
action before disaster or economic chaos overtakes us. 


Yours truly, an 





Philippine Independence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST W. GIBSON 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 7 (legislative day of Monday, March 6), 1939 








ARTICLE BY H. FORD WILKINS APPEARING IN THE NEW YORE 
TIMES OF FEBRUARY 26, 1939 





Mr. GIBSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
a portion of an article written by H. Ford Wilkins, appearing 
in the New York Times February 26, 1939, and entitled “The 
Filipinos View the Future With Misgiving,’”’ may be printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times, February 26, 1939] 
THE FILIPINOS VIEW THE FUTURE WITH MISGIVING 
(By H. Ford Wilkins, Manila) 


Contrary to general belief, the Philippine question was not set- 
tled. when the American Congress granted independence effective 
in 1946. President Roosevelt, in a recent message to Congress, 
expressed approval of a program drawn up by the Joint Prepara- 
tory Committee on Philippine Affairs, proposing that trade prefer- 
ences given by the United States to products of the islands be re- 
duced gradually over a period extending to 1960, thus avoiding 
the shock of their abrupt termination in 1946. Other matters 
were dealt with in the report of this committee made public last 
autumn. Questions that remain to be answered relate to Philip- 
pine finances, national economy, and civil rights. The final answer, 
if one is reached, will depend heavily on the attitude of the Fili- 
pinos themselves. 

These people, numbering 15,000,000 or so, are thinking seriously, 
although not very clearly, about their future. As a people they are 
burdened with a confused idea of themselves and their place in a 
confused and war-soaked Asia. The objective which has been given 
to them is to prepare themselves for complete independence, but 
it does not appear that they are attaining this objective with any 
great enthusiasm or fire. Nearly one-third of the Commonwealth 
interregnum period has swept by. 

With the approach of full independence a certain uneasiness is 
felt in the Philippines. It is not natural for Americans readily 
to comprehend that feeling because as a nation they never have 
experienced it from the same cause. America won her War of 
Independence; the Filipinos did not win theirs. If another coun- 
try had stepped in and beaten off Great Britain during the Revo- 
lutionary War, occupied America and implanted a form of gov- 
ernment strange to the Western Hemisphere, there might be an 
understandable parallel. Still, it would be hard to imagine a con- 
quering nation willing to give the United States back to the In- 
dians when a stable government had been evolved. 

Something more than «a generation of effortless peace, guar- 
anteed security, and material progress has brought the Filipinos 
an appreciation of the benefits of the present arrangement with 
the Americans. This has been sharpened by Japan’s conquests 
in neighboring China. Many, if not most, Filipinos have some 
inkling that Japan intends to dominate Asia, and they do not 
relish exchanging a benevolent American master for another whose 
ways and methods they have reason to distrust. At the same time 
they are reluctant to accept any alternative to running their 
own show. 
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Outside the more populous urban centers there has been but 
small change in the relatively happy norm of existence prevailing 
among Filipinos for the last several centuries. Nor is there any 
Special inclination to undergo a radical change. Most Filipinos 
live an easy and a simple life. On the whole their needs are not 
great and they are only mildly industrious. The soil is productive, 
the waters are full of fish, the forests rich in timber, and the 
hills laden with gold and other metals. Luscious tropical fruits 
abound. Land is plentiful and far from overpopulated. 

The average Filipino is neither primitive like the Negritos and 
the hill people nor yet modernized. He is a small, brown person 
weighing less than 125 pounds, somewhat lighter in color than 
the Cuban and darker than the Chinese. In root origin he is a 
Malay. His name is Spanish. He is indulgent, inquisitive, peace- 
loving, very sentimental. He is quick to resent injustice or im- 
pingement upon what he considers his rights. He is genuinely 
hospitable and fond of celebrating saints’ days, feast days, de- 
partures, arrivals, national or church holidays, with a fiesta or 
party as elaborate as his means will permit. He is a fairly good 
Catholic and greatly admires intellectual attainments. He is no 
stranger to genuine culture. 

The rural Filipino is accustomed to surroundings of natural 
beauty and is not insensible to them. Sunsets in the Philippines 
have been called the most beautiful in the world. The tropical 
forestation is dense and inviting, the broad plains and fertile 
valleys are a lush green. The mountains of Luzon and Mindanao 
are clothed in softly brilliant blue haze. The countryside is pastel. 

Along with the bounties of nature the Filipino must accept her 
furies. The Pacific typhoons that sweep the islands during the 
months corresponding to fall and early winter in the United 
States are among the most severe in the world, capable of brush- 
ing flat large forest areas of hardwood trees 100 feet tall and 
leveling off populous settlements with the first few blasts of a 
storm that lasts all night and all day. Torrents of rain build 
gentle streams into fluid juggernauts. The islands have several 
volcanoes and lie in an active earthquake belt. 

But the Filipino takes his disaster, for the most part, philo- 
sophically. Climatic conditions, despite their occasional rigors, 
have not contributed the sinews that thrive on frost and cold. 
Visited by a storm, the Filipino calls for relief and lives on the 
local or central government or the Red Cross until he gets back on 
his feet and puts another roof over his head. 

The average Filipino may cultivate a small plot of ground in 
rice, tobacco, sugar, or other produce as a tenant farmer. He may 
dabble in politics or law or money lending or fish vending or 
gambling, according to his means, bent, or intelligence. He has 
a wife and four or five children and, if he is solvent, some rela- 
tives living with him. Unless he is born with a silver spoon in 
his mouth his solvency is in proportion to his enterprise. The 
normal wage for a working Filipino is about 40 cents a day in 
American money. With this sum, if he is not a spendthrift or a 
gambler, he can support a family, feed them three meals a day of 
rice and fish with a meat dish on special occasions and a few 
vegetables. 

More or less accustomed to the comfortable things of life ob- 
tained without great effort, the Filipinos never have fully realized 
the meaning and responsibilities of independent national existence. 
Their nationhood is not closely woven; it is more synthetic than 
natural. 

The country never has encountered a true baptism of fire. In 
the later days of Spanish rule, during the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, the Filipinos knew cruelty and oppression and 
among them was born a strong desire for independence as a means 
of escape. It produced a revolution against Spain and a subse- 
quent insurrection against the Spaniards’ conquerors, the Ameri- 
cans, when they took over the Philippines at the turn of the 
century. 

This insurrection, led by General Aguinaldo, was short lived; it 
was followed by 40 years of peace, and growth which has no 
parallel in Asia, or perhaps anywhere. Independence persisted as 
a@ symbol, however, fostered by American ideals and kept alive as 
a political issue which has bounced more than one politician from 
the soap box to a comfortable job through sheer patriotic oratory, 
and kept him there. 

On any question concerning independence for the Philippines 
the United States always has dealt with a few outstanding Fili- 
pino personalities who represented the whole country in delibera- 
tions and decisions affecting its future. Foremost among them is 
Manuel Luis Quezon, President of the Philippine Commonwealth 
and No. 1 Filipino. 

Quezon lives in no grove-shaded nipa shack. His official resi- 
dence is Malacafian Palace, former dwelling of Spanish and, later, 
American Governor Generals. A broad, spacious, low structure of 
weathered walls, vine-grown, it used to nestle like a southern 
plantation house on the banks of the Pasig River that flows 
through Manila. Constant additions to the structure since it 
became the home of the Filipino chief executive in 1935 have 
transformed its weathered stateliness into a magnificent combined 
executive office and mansion house, with rich new furnishings, 
expensive crystal chandeliers from Czechoslovakia, a garage full 
of long American automobiles; specious patios and newly land- 
scaped surroundings extending to the flat lowlands across the 
river. 

In his own special way Manuel Quezon is a dictator. He rules 
politically with an iron hand. His party organization is supreme. 
The opposition is sometimes vociferous but negligible in influence. 
By his critics he has been called one-third intuitive politician, 
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one-third humanitarian, one-third impatient martinet; he is as 
unpredictable as the weather, especially in showering his benef- 
icences or his recriminations. Abstract justice is a passion with 
Quezon, yet he can be as ruthless in lopping off a political head 
as the most hardened of his dictatorial contemporaries. 

Bantam quick, shrewd, and not without a measure of greatness, 
he has held for a third of a century the leadership of his people. 
He has it today because he represents the kind of hero the Fili- 
pinos worship—nimble of wit, dapper, adaptable, realistic, ex- 
plosive, quick of humor, quick likewise of sympathy and senti- 
mentalism; an indulgent friend and a resourceful political enemy. 
In Manuel Quezon, born of humble Spanish-Filipino parents 60 
years ago, you have at once the common man and the natural 
leader. You have, distilled into a high concentrate, a typical 
Filipino. 

The western mind, however, is not Quezon’s sole audience in the 
experimental drama of American colonialism. His orchestra circle is 
crowded with his own pecple and the boxes and galleries are filled 
with oriental neighbors, all just as curious as the American impre- 
sarios to discover whether oriental actors can make a democratic 
show run smocthly. Playing to such a motley crowd has required 
quick changes of mental costuming. The requirement of adapta- 
bility he has fully met. 

Almost since the inception of United States rule in the Philippines 
the country’s development has followed divergent lines. Well- 
meaning American economists of the Taft era opened duty-free 
markets to Philippine copra, hemp, sugar, all its products, finally 
creating an absolute dependence upon American absorption of raw 
materials. At the same time the Filipinos were directed and encour- 
aged to look toward independence, both economic and political, 
which, of course, precluded a protected market. To keep both feet 
solidly on the ground, one on each of these diverging lines, required 
acrobatics. 

Outward conditions as well as internal ones have changed since 
the passage of the Independence Act and its signing in May of 1934. 
Comparative peace ruled in Asia then. Japan had already begun her 
great adventure on the continent of Asia, but few persons realized 
the stope and ambition of the gesture. The possibility of Japan’s 
being a menace to a free and unprotected Philippines had been 
vaguely talked, but the Filipinos laughed heartily along with the 
Japanese at the idea. 

There was a world depression, but otherwise there was no par- 
ticular reason in 1934 why the Filipinos should not have welcomed 
with a burst of joy the action of Congress making good the long- 
standing promise of freedom. Surprisingly there was no great spon- 
taneous reaction. Even then the idea had begun to get about that 
independence did not mean what the farmer, the fisherman, the 
laborer, the barrio dweller thought it meant—immunity from taxes 
and plenty of easy money for everybody. 

And at the beginning of 1939, with the smell of independence in 
their nostrils, what do the Filipinos want? A sampling of the 
private thoughts of native people in their homes gives some idea of 
it. For the purpose of this article, impartial questions were sub- 
mitted personally to 135 selected native people, men and women, 
rich and poor and middle-class. Trained men in their own neigh- 
borhoods, independent of political influence, presented the ques- 
tions. Barrios, towns, cities, and farms scattered through 25 of the 
49 Provinces, covering the islands from Aparri to Joio, were in- 
cluded. First the people were asked whether they favored (1) im- 
mediate independence, (2) independence in 1946 with a prefer- 
ential trade arrangement in the American market until 1960, or 
(3) permanent relationship with the United States. 

The results are revealing. Almost half of those questioned 
(48.8 percent) preferred independence in 1946 with extended 
preferential trade. Less than a fifth (18.1 percent) favored im- 
mediate independence and about a third (33.1 percent) wanted 
the United States to remain permanently. 

Then the question was put up in this way: “If you had to de- 
cide now, would you choose immediate independence at the risk 
of future Japanese control, or a permanent tie with the United 
States?” Nineteen declined to answer this question. Of the rest, 
25.9 percent said they did not believe the Japanese would invade 
an independent Philippines, and anyway the Philippine Army (now 
3 years old) could lick them if they did. The other 74.1 percent 
preferred retention by the United States. 

Being a tractable people under strong leadership, the Filipinos 
will stand back of any solution to the problems of their future 
that their leaders evolve in common with the administration and 
the Congress of the United States. What will these leaders ask? 

The present crop of Filipino destiny makers is confronted with 
a peculiar situation. Considering their own people, they do not 
feel that the time is ripe for a public change of front to the point 
of asking outright for permanent United States retention. Actu- 
ally there is no pressing need for immediate remedial action. 
Owing to a fortunate American windfall in the shape of an out- 
right yearly donation of $12,000,000 to $15,000,000 in proceeds re- 
turned to the Commonwealth from the excise tax on coconut prod- 
ucts imported by the United States, the country is more prosperous 
than it ever has been—fiush, in fact. The gradual tariff applica- 
tion under the terms of the independence law, unless modified, 


will begin to pinch painfully in 1941. 

There are five courses which Congress might take if it changed 
the law at the request of the Filipinos. 

First. It might grant immediate independence. Most of the 
Filipinos do not want this. The leaders do not want it, although 


hey recognize that it might be forced upon them by American 





interests convinced that duty-free Philippine products are en- 
croaching upon their markets. These interests are strongly bol- 
stered by pacifist elements which believe retention of the Philip- 
pines is a menace to national security. 

Second. It might arrange for permanent retention of the islands. 
Most Filipinos do not want this either, but there are many indica- 
tions that the Filipino leaders may ask for it, probably on the basis 
of a dominion status, like Canada’s. To save face they will not ask 
for it publicly, but may privately. They do not think that the 
United States would grant it, but it would be a good bargaining 
point from which to retreat into a petition for indefinite extension 
of trade benefits and American military protection under a con- 
tinued Commonwealth status. 

Third. It might adhere to the present arrangement, which pro- 
vides for complete independence on July 4, 1946, full tariff applica- 
tion on all Philippine imports after that date, and withdrawal of 
American military protection. Should the Filipinos find Congress 
minded to follow this course, they would quietly court some other 
power, perhaps England, Holland, Germany, Italy, or Japan, looking 
for a favorable economic and protective arrangement in exchange 
for a stake in the Philippines. Feelers have already been put out, 
especially toward Japan. 

Fourth. It might embark upon a realistic reexamination of the 
entire problem respecting the broader viewpoint of America’s rela- 
tions with the Orient, as suggested by High Commissioner Paul V. 
McNutt in a radio broadcast at Washington last Spring. If this 
reexamination reached conclusions matching Mr. McNutt’s, per- 
manent retention of the Philippines would be the answer. 

Fifth. It might grant independence in 1946 with a modified 
tariff application and trade benefits extended to 1960; then com- 
plete independence. This is the course outlined in the report of 
the Joint Preparatory Committee to which the President has given 
his approval. 

The present attitude of the Filipinos toward all this is fatal- 
istic. Obviously they are not prepared for independence now and 
they will be scarcely more so in 1946 if present trends are fol- 
lowed. So warped is the national economy that the Filipinos do 
not even raise enough rice to feed themselves; they had to im- 
port a quantity last year, including one shipment from the United 
States. Flush with money, the government has laid plans for 
embarking upon a set of industrial and commercial ventures from 
which it hcpes to derive a profit. Nothing is being laid aside for 
a rainy day. Nation-building is great fun. If the Filipinos’ atti- 
tude were expressed in a motto, it would be this: 

“In God (and the United States) we trust.” 


Recovery or Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SHERMAN MINTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 7 (legislative day of Monday, March 6), 1939 





EDITORIAL FROM PHILADELPHIA RECORD 


Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
in today’s Philadelphia Record, entitled “Recovery or Econ- 
omy? We Can’t Have Both.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Philadelphia Record of March 7, 1939] 
RECOVERY OR ECONOMY? WE CAN’T HAVE BOTH 


On December 6, 1929, there were gathered in Washington, D. C., 
400 “key men” of industry, finance, and commerce. The confer- 
ence was announced Officially as “the greatest cross-section of 
American industry ever gathered together.” The loudest applause 
of that conference was for Mr. E. M. Allen, of the Mathieson Al- 
kali Works, of Buffalo, when he rose, denounced the United States 
Senate for delay on the Hawley-Smoot tariff, and cried: 

“If Congress will only relieve the uncertainty, business will go 
forward.” 

The United States Chamber of Commerce told Congress the very 
same thing last week. 

In 1930, Congress went the limit to “relieve the uncertainty.” 
It passed the Hawley-Smoot tariff. At the suggestion of Secretary 
of the Treasury Mellon, it reduced income taxes. And President 
Hoover, with one conference after another, gave business the ball. 

Business did not go forward. Not until after 1933. 

We shouldn't forget these things. 

Headlines of 1930: 

“A. T. & T. Announces It Will Spend $600,000,000 on Improve- 
ments.” 

“American Railways to Spend $1,247,000,000 for Construction.” 































































































“State of Pennsylvania to Aid Recovery With $155,000,000 High- 
way Plan,” 

“Du Pont Plant Expansions to Cost $25,000,000.” 

And three prominent Hoover administration leaders said: 

“All the country needs is confidence.” 

Private industry did its best. But the country needed more. 

Millions needed jobs. And buying power. 

Headlines of yesterday: 

“Brookings Report Offers Way To Cut Federal Budget.” 

“Economy League Demands Slash in Spending.” 

And the New York World-Telegram, calling economy “the hard 
way,” urges “political self-denial,” observes that “private spending 
is dificult encugh to restrain” * * * and that a health pro- 
gram “looks like a good idea, but * * *.” 

How many editors, how many among all of us ever stopped to 
think what would happen to the economic system of this country 
if everybody did practice self-denial, if the whole country began 
economizing as these people demand? 

If every person in this country were to refuse to spend 10 per- 
cent of his salary for 1 year—the decline in buying would wreck 
nearly every business in the land. It would be a national disaster. 

America wasn’t built by buying less. It was built by buying 
more. 

Calling on the customers of American business to buy less is 
equivalent to calling upon the people to make business worse 
instead of better. 

Sometimes it’s a good idea to think about the meaning of words 
before we use them. The word “economy,” for instance. 

While the headlines clamor for economy— 

We are interested in the story from Washington that an enormous 
number of businessmen are now gathered there, and that while 
their official spokesmen talk about economy, “what they fear more 
than anything else, despite their demands for a balanced Budget, is 
an abrupt decline in Government spending.” 

That information wasn’t in the news. We received it from one of 
the most conservative of all the “confidential business services” 
which operate from the capital. 

The businessmen don’t want their customers destroyed. 

They saw it happen once. 

Let the administration go the limit in cooperating with business. 

But that doesn’t mean repeating the blunders of the old deal. 

That doesn’t mean abandoning work relief and the spending 


program. 
Recovery depends on business selling more. 
Business can’t sell more if people spend less. 





The Monopoly Investigation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JAMES M. MEAD 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 7 (legislative day of Monday, March 6), 1939 





ADDRESS BY WENDELL BERGE AT ROCHESTER, N. Y., FEBRU- 
ARY 20, 1939 





Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Wendell Berge, special assistant to the Attorney 
General of the United States, at the convention of district 
No. 2 of the National Retail Credit Association, at Rochester, 
N. Y., February 20, 1939, on the subject the Monopoly Inves- 
tigation—What It Means. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


In recent years we have been struggling to adjust our economic 
life to new and better realities. We have made some progress, but 
it is apparent that there are many vexing problems yet unsolved. 
Millions of people are still unemployed. Others, though employed, 
are receiving miserably poor pay. Not only labor but also capital 
has its employment problems. Millions of dollars’ worth of plants 
and equipment are idle or only partially producing. Unused plant 
capacity, like unused labor capacity, presents appalling national 
waste. Part of our population needs food and clothing and other 
necessities of life, to say nothing of some of the luxuries. We have 
these goods in abundance, or, at least, the means of producing them. 
But we are not geiting the goods around. The channels of distribu- 
tion have choked up. : 

For a vast majority of our people prices are out of reach of 
income. If people cannot afford to buy at prevailing prices, either 
prices must come down or consumption will fall off. According to 
old-fashioned economic theory, prices will come down to the level 
people can afford through the operation of competition. But the 
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theory presupposes a free market—a condition which all too often 


does not exist. Today in all too many markets what actually hap- 
pens is that private price control operates to keep prices up. 

Roughly speaking, the general characteristics of a controlled 
market as distinguished from a competitive market are high prices, 
high unit profits, declining consumption, hence lower volume pro- 
duction, mounting unemployment of labor, and progressively in- 
creasing collective activity to maintain or increase prices in order 
to offset the financial effects of declining volume. 

During the recent recession inventories piled up in many busi- 
nesses because the goods could not be distributed at existing price 
levels as fast as they were made. We appeared to be choking our- 
selves with our own wealth. This brought to a focus a problem 
which had been observable for some time—the waste of unused 
productive capacity, idle machinery, and idle labor, because of the 
failure of our system of distribution to market at reasonable prices 
the products which that machinery and labor were capable of 
producing. 

In a land where goods are plentiful, no mere theory can justify 
for long the failure of an economic system to get the goods around 
to those who need them. Our institutions must be tested by results, 
not theories. 

What have been some of the results in recent years? According to 
figures computed by the Brookings Institution, during the 12-year 
period from 1922 through 1933, the amount of goods actually pro- 
duced fell short of the amount which could have been produced by 
efficient use of our plant, machinery, and labor, by the colossal 
sum of $248,000,000,000. There are slightly less than 30,000,000 
families in our population. Under an economy which could have 
utilized its productive capacity, each of them could have had $8,000 
more in food, clothing, and housing, a sum greater than 87 percent 
of the families of the United States could save in a lifetime. 

Again, our failure to utilize our productive capacity and ade- 
quately to distribute our goods is reflected in the income of Ameri- 
can families. Eighty-seven percent of our population receives less 
than $2,500, 65 percent receives less than $1,500, and 11,000,000 
families are fighting starvation. These families cannot purchase a 
sufficient quantity of needed goods at existing price levels to keep 
our machinery going and our labor employed. 

If the present order is allowed to work badly enough for long 
enough, there is danger that sooner or later the people will rise 
up against it. It is hard to believe that a violent economic 
unheaval would not also affect our political institutions. Private 
property, free enterprise, individual initiative, and competition as 
characteristics of an economy seem to go hand in hand with those 
political characteristics which we call democracy. Private eco- 
nomic regimentation, on the other hand, is a force which seems to 
pave the way under modern conditions for dictatorial political 
organization. The post-war history of Europe reveals the sad 
truth that when economic freedom disappears, political liberties 
also somehow slip away. Private concentration of economic control 
in European countries has been a forerunner of the totalitarian 
states. 

These are but some of the larger considerations which have 
emphasized the necessity in this country for a broad study of the 
forces which almost stalled our economic machine, with a view to 
finding remedies and solutions which are consistent with preserv- 
ing the essentials of our form of capitalism and government. 

It was these considerations which prompted the President last 
year to recommend the study which is now being made by the 
Temporary National Economic Committee. In calling for this 
investigation the President said: 

“Unhappy events abroad have retaught us two simple truths 
about the liberty of a democratic people. 

“The first truth is that the liberty of a democracy is not safe 
if the people tolerate the growth of private power to a point where 
it becomes stronger than their democratic state itself. That, in 
its essence, is fascism—ownership of government by an individual, 
by a group, or by any other controlling private power. 

“The second truth is that the liberty of a democracy is not safe 
if its business system does not provide employment and produce 
and distribute goods in such a way as to sustain an acceptable 
standard of living. 

“Both lessons hit home. 

“Among us today a concentration of private power without equal 
in history is growing. 

“This concentration is seriously impairing the economic effec- 
tiveness of private enterprise as a way of providing employment 
for labor and capital and as a way of assuring a more equitable dis- 
tribution of income and earnings among the people of the Nation 
as a whole.” 

The President then recommended a thorough study of the con- 
centration of economic power in American industry and the effect 
of that concentration upon the decline of competition. 

Pursuant to the President’s recommendation, Congress created 
the Temporary National Economic Committee, composed of three 
Members of the Senate, three Members of the House, and one rep- 
resentative each from the Department of Justice, Department of 
Labor, Department of Commerce, Treasury Department, Securities 
and Exchange Commission, and the Federal Trade Commission. 

This committee was authcrized to make a full study with respect 
to the matters referred to in the President's message and to hear 
evidence with a view to determining (1) the causes of concentra- 
tion of economic power and financial control, and their effect upon 
competition; (2) the effect of the existing price system and the 
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price policy of industry upon the general level of trade, unemploy- 
ment, long-term profits and consumption; and (3) the effect of ex- 
isting taxes, patents, and other Government policies upon compe- 
tition, price levels, unemployment, long-term profits, and 
consumption. The committee was authorized to make recommenda- 
tions to Congress with respect to legislation upon the foregoing 
subjects, including the improvement of antitrust policies and pro- 
cedure and the establishment of national standards for corpora- 
tions engaged in interstate commerce. 

As soon as the committee was organized under the able chair- 
manship of Senator O’Manoney, it was decided to allocate the 
different phases of the investigation to the various departments 
and agencies represented. Thus, for example, the Department of 
Justice agreed to make a study of the price policies of various 
industries as they affect competition, patent monopolies as they 
affect the concentration of economic power, and improvements 
in antitrust practice and procedure. Trained legal and economic 
experts commenced work immediately in the various departments 
and agencies to assemble the material which would be placed 
before the committee. This work has been under way since the 
middle of last summer and some of the results have already 
been presented to the committee. 

The committee commenced hearings on December 1, 1938, and 
has been meeting quite regularly since. 

It would be very difficult in the brief time available to describe 
in any detail the testimony which to date has been presented to 
the committee. I can only, in a general way, allude to some of it. 
In referring to testimony before the committee, I am referring, 
of course, only to matters of public record. Moreover, it is under- 
stood that nothing I say here today represents any official com- 
ment on anything pending before the committee of which I am 
only an alternate member. 

At the beginning of the committee sessions three witnesses took 
several days to describe the principal business and industrial 
trends in this country over a period of a great many years. We 
were shown a picture of the American economy in terms of its 
performance, in terms of production, in terms of the value and 
volume of goods produced, in terms of consumption of goods, 
in terms of prices. This data, all of which was based on careful 
statistical studies, was designed to show us what is really hap- 
pening in this country today. Where are the weak spots? Which 
industries are the more prosperous? What are the sources of our 
national income and how have they changed relatively year by 
year? These and a host of other questions were examined by 
these three witnesses. 

Following this general survey, the committee turned its atten- 
tion to certain particular problems of concentration of power. 
The first general subject taken up was patents. A patent, as you 
know, is a legal monopoly for a limited period granted by the 
Government to individuals on the theory that it will promote the 
progress of science and the useful arts. No doubt patents have 
their place in our economic system. However, they offer wide 
opportunities for unreasonable restraint of trade, and the monopo- 
listic power that inheres in patents is subject to misuse. It was 
the belief of the committee that inquiry ought to be made to 
determine whether there were abuses in the operation of the pat- 
ent system which should be ended cither by new legislation or by 
action under present laws. 

The patent situations in the automobile industry and the glass- 
container industry were chosen for examination, not because those 
industries were any better or any worse than many others, but 
because they illustrate situations which are more or less typical, 

nd they involve products which are of interest to every consumer. 

In general, the inquiry into the automobile industry revealed 
that patents in that industry are taken out primarily to protect 
manufacturers from infringement suits and that patents are quite 
freely licensed for use by competitors. There apparently is no 
organized effort in the automobile industry to stifle competition 
through suppression of patents, nor do the companies rely to any 
considerable extent upon royalties as a source of income. Indeed, 
the testimony shows that the Ford Motor Co. pursues a policy 
of licensing patents royalty free, and this company never main- 
tains suits against others for infringement. It appears that the 
great automobile industry has grown up under a policy whereby 
the results of invention have been obtainable for use by all who 
seek to enter the industry, either free or upon reasonable terms. 

In the early days attempts were made at suppression, but fortu- 
nately they were not successful. Thus originally there was in exist- 
ence an association of licensed automobile manufacturers who 
owned the Selden patent, which in effect was a broad combination 
patent supposedly covering the automobile as a unit. When Henry 
Ford commenced to manufacture automobiles he went to this 
association and inquired whether he could join and thereby obtain 
the right to manufacture automobiles under this patent. Mr. Ford 
was told by this association that it was not yet convinced that Mr. 
Ford was not a fly-by-night producer, and he was denied mem- 
bership and a license to use the patent. But although this associa- 
tion did not deem Mr. Ford a fit person to engage in the manufac- 
ture of motorcars, it was unable to stop him. He went ahead 
and manufactured automobiles anyway, and in the fall of 1903 he 
was sued for patent infringement by the association. This litiga- 
tion over the Selden patent lasted for many years, but Mr. Ford 
finally won. If the Selden patent had been sustained, the Ford 
Motor Co. would probably have been put out of business. 


The situation which might have existed in the automobile in- 


dustry today if the association had succeeded in controlling the 
industry through the Selden patent is certainly interesting to 
contemplate. In all probability, instead of having an enterprising 
industry with many reasonably low-priced cars on the market, we 
would have an industry dominated by a small group which would 
control production and keep prices and profits at a high level. 
The advantage which the American people have derived from 
healthy competition in the automobile industry would largely have 
been lost. 

By contrast, look at the glass-container industry. This is the 
industry which manufactures all glass containers, such as milk 
bottles and jars for the packing and preservation of fruit, food 
products, etc., in the form in which they reach the ultimate con- 
sumer. These containers are manufactured by modern machinery, 
the patents for which are substantially all held by two companies. 
One of these companies manufactures no glass containers; its busi- 
ness consists entirely of granting licenses to others. The other 
company is engaged in the manufacture of glass containers, and 
the evidence before the committee indicated that for many years 
it had not granted licenses to others under its patents. The 
licensees of the one company, together with the other company, 
manufactured approximately 96 percent of all glass containers pro- 
duced in the United States. No matter how much capital or intel- 
ligence or ability a man might have, he would probably be unable 
to enter the business of manufacturing bottles unless he could get 
a license from one of these companies. The record before the com- 
mittee shows a number of interesting instances of refusals by these 
companies to grant licenses desired by those who sought to compete 
with other persons previously licensed. Furthermore, the evidence 
before the committee indicated that prices of glass containers are 
not fixed by the free play of competitive forces but are established 
by a well-defined system of price leadership, and that patents are 
one of the principal means used to maintain this system 

You can readily understand that if two companies have control 
of substantially all of the patents in an industry that control will 
almost certainly be used to suppress competition. New competition 
will probably not be licensed if it appears that it will interfere with 
the profits of present licensees. 

It hardly accords with our traditions for a situation to exist in 
any industry whereby a company can in effect say to a man: “You 
cannot engage in this business because the field is already crowded. 
We do not think it best to permit any more competition because it 
might hurt our profits or the profits of some of our licensees. You 
had better find some other line in which to invest your capital.” 

It is situations of this kind which the committee is exploring, not 
for the purpose of exposing particular corporations or individuals 
but rather for the purpose of learning how our economic system is 
operating and what reforms and readjustments are needed. If it is 
possible under present law for a small group of persons to regiment 
a whole industry and thus make effective a type of private fascism, 
we at least ought to know about it. Perhaps, also, we ought to do 
something about it. 

More recently the committee has been making some studies of 
certain aspects of the insurance business. Any study of the con- 
centration of economic and financial power would not be complete 
without considering the effect of the concentration that takes place 
through insurance companies. Six life insurance companies have 
admitted assets in excess of a billion dollars each. In the aggregate 
all of the life insurance companies have admitted assets in excess 
of $26,060,000,000. Their assets are twice as great as the total assets 
of the Federal Reserve banks. 

Obviously these insurance companies play a vital part in our 
economic life. I cannot better describe the purpose of the insur- 
ance inquiry than in the words of Chairman Douglas of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, who said at the beginning 
of the inquiry: 

“It is our present task to survey the economic power inherent 
in the vast investment funds controlled by insurance companies 
and to study the impact of that power upon our national economy. 
The scope of our problem is as broad as the sphere of influence 
of the insurance companies themselves. Inquiry into that problem 
of necessity takes us from Wall Street to Main Street, from the 
capital markets and financial centers of the East into the farm 
lands of the West and South. It will properly bring us in time 
to a consideration of the extent to which insurance-company 
influence permeates areas of national importance, such as the 
capital markets, the supply of mortgage funds available to farm- 
ers, railroad reorganization, and perhaps the financing of low-rent 
housing. It will of necessity demand inquiry as to the future of 
investment banking, and, indeed, the extent to which insurance 
companies have come to dominate security issues, underwriters, 
and investors. These are not boundaries of our making. They 
inhere in the character of the insurance business.” 

Some of you are familiar with the work of the so-called Arm- 
strong committee which under authority cf the New York State 
Legislature in 1906 inquired into the practices of insurance com- 
panies chartered or authorized to do business in New York. Hon. 
Charles Evans Hughes, now Chief Justice of the United States, 
was counsel to the Armstrong committee and did a memorable 
and constructive job. The study ofthe Armstrong committee 
was broad in scope and in the end the committee recommended 
certain reforms, some of which were translated into legislation. 

It has been 33 years since the Armstrong committee reported. 
Since then there has been a tremendous growth in the insurance 
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business. It is our purpose, in effect, to bring the Armstrong 
study down to date. 

I want to emphasize that this investigation does not attack or 
question the adequacy of the reserves of any company. Chairman 
Douglas has said that “No policyholder need have any concern 
that any fact brought out in this inquiry will in any way jeopardize 
the protection which he counts upon through his insurance policy.” 
At all times it has been the purpose to conduct this inquiry in as 
scientific-a spirit and in as objective a manner as possible. So 
much for the insurance phase of the committee’s work. 

In the high degree of development of our industrial civilization 
we have reached an interdependence previously unknown. The 
sensitivity of our whole system is much greater than formerly. 
The activities of a group of men in control of one industry are 
often felt throughout the whole economic system. Consequently, 
the actions of the little group who hold the controls are no mere 
private matters. They present problems which we would perhaps 
like to avoid because of their complexity but which we cannot 
avoid if we are going to keep our competitive order functioning. 

I believe that we are prone to carry too far the analogy of a 
corporation to a person. A corporation has been held to be a legal 
person, and in many respects its legal relationships are the same 
as those of a natural person. However, the economic conse- 
quences of corporations are quite different from those of natural 

ms. Under the protection of the corporate cloak it has become 
possible for little groups of men having very little or no financial 
interest in a company to control its destiny. There is very little 
semblance of democracy left in some of these large organizations, 
because as a practical matter the stockholders have no effective 
control over personnel and policies. If the managers of corporate 
policy are not in fact responsible to the stockholders, the only 
checks upon their irresponsible action are the checks which com- 
petition or the Government may impose. Some checks there must 
be. Irresponsible use of power either in industry or government 
cannot long exist without destroying the democratic principle. 
Irresponsible power in any hands is dangerous, 

Under modern conditions the concentration of economic power 
in private hands is the concentration in private hands of the 
power to effectively govern our lives in many respects. It is often 
the concentration of irresponsible power—power that is not ac- 
countable to the public whom industry serves, or to the stock- 
holders whose money is represented in the industry, or to the 
Government. 

In pointing toward solutions we will continue to hope that so 
far as possible competition can be restored as the natural check- 
mate upon the irresponsible use of power. To the extent that 
competition fails or cannot be restored, Government regulations 
will be inevitable. As an alternative to competition the people 
would demand responsible public regulation rather than irrespon- 
sible private regulation. 

It is to preserve competition and protect industry and the 
public from private regimentation, that we have the antitrust 
laws. These laws aim at preventing restraints of trade and 
monopolistic control of prices. They aim at keeping the field open 
for honest competition. They aim at preserving individual enter- 
prise and initiative. They are our greatest hope to avoid further 
general extensions of Government regulation. To the extent that 
these laws are inadequate and can be strengthened, it is to be 
hoped that the monopoly investigation will point the way toward 
vitalizing amendments. Undoubtedly some procedural changes 
can and should be made in the antitrust laws. As the investiga- 
tion progresses probably some situations will be revealed calling 
for other additional antitrust legislation. 

But more than legislation ought to result from these monopoly 
hearings. These hearings ought to result in a better understanding 
by the American people of how their economy operates, where 
the weak spots are, and the aspects of it which should be held 
onto and preserved whatever the cost. 

In Germany, before the advent of the present regime, industry 
had already become highly organized by the adoption through 
trade associations and cartels of a strictly regimented control 
over production, marketing, and prices. Industry was organized 
from top to bottom. There were practically no areas left free 
for the play of individual initiative and competition. There was 
a place for everyone and everyone had to keep his place. This 
high degree of regimentation in industry obviously paved the way 
for political dictatorship. A leader for such a highly organized 
machine as Germany presented in the early thirties was inevitable. 
There had to be somebody at the controls. If it had not been 
Hitler it doubtless would have been someone else. 

We in this country are determined to escape the twin evils 
of private economic regimentation and political dictatorship. The 
American tradition is all against them. We want none of them. 
We are against totalitarianism. And yet we are faced with the 
necessity of readjusting some of our traditional techniques and 
making them apply to the facts of modern industrial life. The 
period of transition may be a hard one but no doubt it can be 
surmounted if we will face it in the same spirit that we have 
faced and conquered many difficulties in this country before. 
Our task, both in Government and in industry, is to make de- 
mocracy work; to gain for our people without sacrifice of demo- 
cratic principles the economic advantages of modern industrial 
techniques. It is to the accomplishment of this task that the 
Government is dedicated, and the Temporary National Economic 
Committee is one of the instruments which we hope will help 
point the way. 
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National Labor Relations Board’s Activities in New 
York Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 7 (legislative day of Monday, March 6), 1939 


ARTICLE FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have published in the Recorp an article from the New 
York Times of Monday, March 6, 1939, giving the text of 
Mrs. Herrick’s report on the National Labor Relations 
Board’s activities in the New York area from 1935 through 
1938. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


[From The New York Times of March 6, 1939] 


Text OF Mrs. HERRICK’s REPORT ON N. L. R. B. ACTIVITIES IN NEW 
York AREA 


(The report of the second regional office, National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, 1935 through 1938, made public by Elinore M. Herrick, 
director, follows:) 

From the vantage point of 1939 the first phase of administration 
of the National Labor Relations Act, characterized by injunctions 
and by flagrant violations of law which flourished because too 
many employers were misled into believing that the act would be 
declared unconstitutional, is rapidly becoming only an unpleasant 
memory. Enlightened self-interest on the part of management 
and better organization among the workers have followed as a 
natural consequence of a series of five epoch-making decisions by 
the United States Supreme Court on April 12, 1937, in which the 
constit.. ionality of the act was sustained. 

In reporting the history of the past 3 years of administration 
of the National Labor Relations Act in this region which com- 
prises the most heavily industrialized areas of three States—New 
York, New Jersey, and Connecticut—I am aware that the improve- 
ment in labor relations here is more easily discernible than in some 
other parts of the country which still lag behind. Labor unions 
have never been the novelty here that they are in other sections. 
Yet during the first years following passage of the Wagner Act 
workers in this region were just as badly in need of protection from 
antiunion practices. 

Despite the increasing compliance with the law by employers 
here, the act continues to stand as a bulwark to all the workers 
who would otherwise be subjected to improper pressure against 
union activity. Nevertheless the longer history of trade-unions 
in this area and their more extensive organization have con- 
tributed in large measure to the present situation which warrants 
me in saying with confidence that we lock forward to an increas- 
ingly widespread and genuine acceptance of the law. This pre- 
diction seemed impossible in 1936. 


THREE MAJOR TASKS NOW 


We have now reached the point at which our major tasks are 
(a) to improve our administrative technique, (b) to interpret the 
law, and (c) to win support for its basic principles. 

Some important lessons are to be learned from the experience 
of the past 3 years. 

The concrete achievements of those years are measured in terms 
of cases settled by agreement, of workers reinstated with back pay 
after discriminatory discharge, of company-dominated unions dis- 
established leaving the workers free to organize according to their 
own desires, and of collective bargaining carried on in good faith 
with resultant agreements as to working conditions, and the estab- 
lishment of machinery for the peaceful adjudication of disputes 
which are bound to arise from time to time even under liberal 
managerial policy, and the wisest union leadership. 

Less easy to define are the changes that those years have brought 
about in our administration of the act. During the early days 
when we were attacked on every side we were constantly on the 
defense, fighting each step of the way to enforce the law. It was 
natural that the atmosphere surrounding the act became charged 
with hostility. This unwholesome atmosphere, happily, has been 
largely dissipated since the constitutionality of the act has been 
upheld and since employers have begun really to accept the basic 
principles of the law. 

And so we have moved to the constructive position of interpreting 
the statute, of educating employers as to their responsibilities under 
the act, and of educating labor unions as to the responsibilities and 
limitations their very protection by the law implies. Employers 
have learned that they cannot be said to bargain in good faith if 
the answer to every proposal is a flat “No.” Unions have learned 
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that they cannot slap a contract down on the desk and say, “Sign 
there or else we'll throw a picket line around the plant.” 


RIGHTS OF BOTH SIDES 


The employer has a right to have the union’s claim to represent 
& majority proved and has a right to a reasonable time for consider- 
ation of the union demands. The unions have a right to expect 
that collective bargaining in good faith will ensue and will result 
in some orderly procedure for determining working conditions. 


VOLUNTARY COMPLIANCE WITH THE LAW REPLACES BITTER COURT FIGHTS 


The New York region has handled one-fifth (21.1 percent) of the 
total cases handled by the other 21 regional offices, and its ex- 
perience, therefore, is significant. 

Of the 3,346 cases filed in the New York region, 91.2 percent have 
been closed. The method in which these 3,026 labor disputes have 
been adjudicated reflects the peace value of the National Labor 
Relations Act to the important New York, New Jersey, and Con- 
necticut area. In marked contrast to the frequent injunctions of 
earlier days, 1,525 cases, or 50 percent of those closed locally, have 
been settled by peaceful and orderly agreements resulting from 
informal conferences held by the Labor Board with the parties to 
the dispute. These amicable settlements involved nearly a quarter 
of a million workers, or approximately one-sixth of all the workers 
involved in similar informal Labor Board settlements throughout 
the country, and represent also 23.8 percent or nearly one-quarter 
of all the cases settled informally throughout the country. 

For the year 1938 alone these settlements carried with them 
$131,083.85 in back pay to workers discriminatorily discharged. A 
total of 2,454 workers have been reinstated in this region after 
illegal discharge, or one-fifth (20.4 percent) of the total reinstated 
throughout the country. 


TaBLE I.—Manner of closing cases—second region, N. L. R. B—1935 
through 1938 


Number | Percent 


OE a as ee etnaanueiasoiens 3, 346 100.0 
INN ID OE os dis eglehigi bie ees pieceadmaiae tracer, 3, 053 91.2 
Closed by: 
RD! RE TURN T II os. isis sncnesenncentcmeoenseurcninsteitaceentieaiaaimalaiia 1, 525 50.0 
(b) Dismissal by regional director....................-..-- 64s 21.2 
Oe OL | ee ae eS TAT 533 17.4 
CD OR IER. bceti etek eienbndnananaaen 347 11.4 





CAUSES OF DISPUTES SOUGHT 


The Board’s approach to the problems involved in these closed 
cases has a very direct relationship to our success in securing 
prompt adjustments where required and in laying the foundation 
for future peaceful industrial relationships. When we have our 
first conference on a new case we ask the interested parties: “What 
is the dispute? What caused it?” We do not approach the confer- 
ence initially from the standpoint of “Has the law been violated?” 
If the law has been broken, we'll find it out soon enough. No one 
enjoys the role of the accused. We try to take the sting out of that 
situation at the outset. The discussion on the cause of the dispute 
helps establish understanding of the law and lays the foundation 
for a more harmonious relationship in the plant. This informal 
atmosphere of discussion on neutral territory which is part of the 
initial process of sifting the charges which have been filed is also 
part of the vital educational process contributing to successful 
administration of the National Labor Relations Act. 

If these efforts at adjustment fail, we must then determine 
beyond any reasonable doubt that a violation of law has been 
committed which required the application of the full formal 
procedure of the act. 

In analyzing the work of the second region a comparison of 
our experience with that of the rest of the country is pertinent. 
There is a relatively quicker disposition of cases here as indi- 
cated by the 91.2 percent closed as against 76.2 percent closed by 
all the other regions. The compactness of this geographical area 
is an influential factor. There are no long distances to travel. 
A large number of companies have their main offices in the coun- 
try’s greatest business center, New York City, even though their 
factories are in other States. Similarly, the unions involved find 
the N. L. R. B. offices here readily accessible. Consequently it is 
possible for us, in the majority of cases, to get both parties to the 
dispute together informally within 3 or 4 days after a charge has 
been filed and before resentment, charge and countercharge have 
erected barriers which make amicable adjustment of differences 
extremely difficult to secure. 

SPEED HELPS SETTLEMENTS 


It is difficult to compare the percentage cf cases closed by agree- 


ments curing the initial informal stages of our procedure with 
the experience in other parts of the country. Many factors must 
be considered. Most important, of course, is the attitude of em- 
ployers toward the law and the Board. The relative speed with 
which we have been able to handle our cases counts for a great 
deal in maintaining peaceful relationships. The degree to which 
a rather strict censtruction of the law is applied is another factor 
affecting the manner in which cases have been closed. Qualitative 
judgment must be exercised by the administrator in deciding what 
cases should be handled by formal proceedings, of course. Another 
important factor is the strength of the union organization in the 
plant at the time the dispute arose and the union’s previous rela- 


tionship with the management. 





FORMAL PROCEEDINGS 


Three hundred and fifty-three formal hearings have been held in 
the New York region since 1935, or 10.5 percent of all the cases filed. 
One hundred and seventy-three hearings were to determine if un- 
fair labor practices had been committed and 180 involved determi- 
nation of the appropriate bargaining unit and the certification of a 
bargaining agency. This latter question may be decided by the 
Board on the basis of evidence of union membership and without 
recourse to an ordered election, though where any conflict of claim 
or doubt of majority exists, an election must be held. 

Of the 108 unfair labor-practice cases reaching the point of formal 
hearings, 62.4 percent were closed at some stage after issuance of 
formal complaints, in the main without recourse to the full admin- 
istrative and legal procedure of the Board. Eighty-five were settled 
after institution of the formal proceedings, during the course of the 
hearing, by compliance with the trial examiner’s intermediate re- 
port, or with Board decisions, and include six cases in which com- 
pliance with circuit court or Supreme Court decisions was secured. 
In one additional case the circuit court reversed the Board. 

EMPLOYERS GIVE MORE AID : 

Five complaints were withdrawn by the Board during hearings 
which revealed insufficient merits or because witnesses were afraid 
to testify even in response to subpenas. Six cases were dismissed 
by the trial examiner or the Board because of insufficient evidence 
to sustain the complaints. Five were dismissed during the hearings 
because it was found that the Board did not have jurisdiction. In 
the main, this latter group of 16 cases belongs to the period when 
employers refused to cooperate in disclosing their side of the con- 
troversy during the informal investigation of the charges. However, 
Wwe can now report a great improvement in this respect, for em- 
ployers recently have almost without exception been willing to 
facilitate our inquiry into the facts surrounding the alleged viola- 
tion. 

Because more employers have begun to recognize, especially in 
the large plants, that they cannot know all that their subordi- 
nates do we are finding, as pointed out above, that settlements 
can be worked out during hearings with increasing frequency. A 
Labor Board hearing is often the only time the employers really 
sce what has been done in violation of their own orders. Under 
these circumstances they are generally more willing to make resti- 
tution for any wrong done the employees. 

More than one employer has said during the hearing: 

“I didn’t know that my foremen (or superintendent) were doing 
these things.” 

Another employer stated that he felt the Board’s hearing pro- 
cedure often gave management its only chance to find out that 
subordinates were violating the express commands of the top 
management to abide by the law. 


DISMISSAL AND WITHDRAWAL OF CASES 


So much emphasis has been laid by critics of the Board on the 
fact that a high proportion of the formal decisions and orders 
of the Board sustain the workers and the unions that an analysis 
of the cases in which dispcsition is made before a hearing is 
timely and illuminating. 


MANY CASES DISMISSED 


A large group of cases has been closed either by withdrawal of 
the charge or by dismissal by the regional director. Six hundred 
and forty-eight cases have been dismissed outright, or 21.2 percent 
in the second region, as compared with 14.2 percent elsewhere 
in the country. Of the 648 cases thus dismissed during the in- 
formal stages because no violation of law has been found or 
because the merits were too questionable to warrant a hearing or 
because of insufficient interstate commerce, and from which dis- 
missal an appeal may be carried to the National Labor Relations 
Board, this region has been reversed by the Board in only five 
cases, three involving solely the question of our legal jurisdiction 
and two involving the merits of the case. Five hundred and 
thirty-three cases have been withdrawn by the complainants, 
amounting to 17.4 percent of the cases closed in this region, as 
against 28.0 percent in the rest of the country. Cases are with- 
drawn for a variety of reasons, such as weak merits, internal 
union situations which make it inadvisable for them to proceed, 
or lack of interstate commerce to sustain our jurisdiction. 

We experience more difficulty here in securing the withdrawal of 
cases in which evidence of merit is lacking than do regional offices 
elsewhere, largety because there is such a strong rank-and-file ele- 
ment in the local labor movement. Union Officials often feel that 
a dismissal gives them a protection from criticism from their mem- 
bership which a withdrawal exposes them to. We do not object to 
this, for a dismissal is a clean-cut way of disposing of charges of 
doubtful or no merit. 

It should be pointed out that the percentage of the total cases 
dismissed and withdrawn throughout the country is about the same 
as the percentage of the two groups combined in this region, al- 
though the distribution varies and a higher proportion are dis- 
missed than withdrawn in New York. 

Those dismissed cases, which should properly be counted as de- 
cisions in favor of employers, are too often overlooked by those who 
criticize the administration of the act as being partial to labor. 


COOPERATION WITH STATE BOARDS 


A higher percentage of New York cases are closed “by other 
means’—11.4 percent in New York as compared with 4.2 percent 
elsewhere—largely because we have in New York a similar State 
labor relations act and a State mediation board, both doing effec- 
tive work and with whom we cooperate. Connecticut also has a 
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board of mediation and arbitration, which has been helpful. Cases 
which seem more suitable for handling by mediation are often 
referred to the New York Mediation Board or the similar Connecti- 
cut Board. 


ELECTIONS 


The second region has held 393 elections or more than a quarter 
(28.7 percent) of all the elections held by the Board throughout 
the country. Ninety-two thousand eight hundred and nineteen 
valid ballots were cast. Typical of the importance of these elec- 
tions are the industry-wide elections in the boot and shoe industry, 
where by consent of both unions a poll was taken. Peacefully, 
without loss to the industry, the collective bargaining agency was 
changed and the new group took over for their duration the exist- 
ing contracts negotiated by their opponents. Another industry- 
wide election was ordered by the N. L. R. B. in the shipping industry. 
This election resulted in bringing peace to a chaotic situation 
fraught with the imminent danger of violent outbreak such as had 
paralyzed the industry on the West coast. 

JERSEY CASE IS CITED 


Among important plant elections in which swift action by the 
Board averted serious loss to the employer and a possibly threat- 
ening public situation, one occurred in New Jersey. One thou- 
sand four hundred and forty-three workers of an internationally 
known company had taken possession of the entire plant, even 
barring the executives from the premises. Seven hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars’ worth of ore was hot in the furnaces. If 
the sit-down were prolonged, this metal would cool and have to be 
chipped out bit by bit, preventing resumption of production for 
many weeks. Decisive action was needed. Our first demand was 
for evacuation of the plant. Immediately thereafter we arranged 
an election to determine the collective bargaining agency, for the 
sit-down had been precipitated to force collective bargaining, and 
representation was in question. Within 26 consecutive hours the 
plant had been evacuated, the election held, and the men were 
back at work. A $750,000 loss to the company was saved and the 
possibility of bloodshed avoided. 

In the regular routine, elections by consent of all parties are of 
increasing frequency, indicating a fundamental change in the atti- 
tude of employers, who now say. “I'll bargain—but with whom? 
It’s up to the Labor Board to tell me!” It is this type of election 
which comprises the bulk of the 393 we have conducted. 

In many situations an employer confronted with the demands of 
rival unions has sought our help and received it. In practice we 
find it entirely practical to get one of the two organizations to 
file a petition which gives us the formal entrance into the situa- 
tion which is required under our rules and regulations, and thus to 
meet the employer’s appeal for help. Increasingly, too, employers 
are telling the unions when approached that they will have to 
go to the Labor Board first and, upon assurance by the Government 
that they represent a majority, collective bargaining will be under- 
taken promptly. 

STRIKES 

Three hundred and sixty-four strikes out of the total of 1,483 
handled by the National Labor Relations Board have been in the 
New York region. There were 10 percent fewer strike cases in this 
region in 1938 as compared with 1937. Sixty-four and seven-tenths 
percent of these strikes were settled. The 1,229 petitions to deter- 
mine the collective bargaining agency filed in New York comprise 
86.7 percent of all the cases handled here. 

FEWER STRIKES ARE REPORTED 

The number of petitions filed has steadily increased with each 
year, indicating an increase in use of the Board’s machinery in 
preference to strikes to force recognition of the union. It is rarely 
that after a union victory at the polls an employer fails to bargain 
collectively. Election results psychologically remove a barrier to 
bargaining that the mere assertion of majority representation or 
even proof afforded by a check of union membership cards against 
pay roll seldom affords, although many of our cases are settled 
in that way. 

Another indication of the increased acceptance of the law in 
this region is a decrease of 7 percent in the volume of work in 
1938 as compared with an increase of 17 percent throughout the 
rest of the country. 

SPEED IN ADJUDICATION OF DISPUTES 

As pointed out earlier, it is important for future harmonious re- 
lationships that a dispute be adjusted before ill will has become 
deeply rooted. Our administrative processes in the second region 
have been speeded up. For example, comparing the time required 
to close a case in the period from July 1, 1937, to December 31, 
1937, with the similar period in 1938, we find a marked reduction 
of time consumed in all but one category. 


TacLe II.—Time required to close cases 





July 1 to Dee.|July 1 to Dee. 


31, 1937, me- | 31, 1938, me- 
dian days dian days 
elapsed from | elapsed from 
filing to filing to 
closing closing 





SO ne 8s i 50 
CI A a ne i ae a aaa 68 60 
Cases settled by agreements____.......-.--..--.------- 60 
Cases closed by transfer to National Labor Relations 
IT IT ne cheean 95 45 





1 This increase in time is accounted for by a recent ruling permitting un extension 
of time within which an appeal from dismissal can be taken by the complainant. 
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SPEED AVERTS HARDSHIPS 


This shorter time means, of course, less hardship to the workers 
and less suspense and anxiety to the employers—also less expense 
to them where back pay may be involved. These figures also re- 
flect a greater cooperation by employers; fewer obstacles put in the 
way of a speedy adjudication. But there is still considerable room 
for improvement in the length of time required for final disposition 


of F CONCLUSION 


In the cases now being brought to the Board we find an increas- 
ing number in which we must point out to the unions the necessity 
of exhausting all their other remedies before filing charges with the 
National Labor Relations Board. The Board has held that violation 
of a contract may not be considered a violation of the act. Many 
of these cases arise in shops where a union contract providing 
machinery for grievance adjustment exists but in which a union 
shop chairman or other officer may have been discharged allegedly 
for too great militancy in pressing the claims of the unions. Here 
again, as has been so often pointed out in this report, our function 
becomes largely educational. 

Often the management will balk at submitting the grievance to 
arbitration, claiming that to do so impairs its proper disciplinary 
power. Sometimes the union will reject that proposal or refuse to 
invoke the machinery of the contract. But our job in this type of 
case is to show both parties how to get the fullest benefits from 
their contractual relationship, thus effectuating one of the prime 
purposes of the National Labor Relations Act, to “encourage prac- 
tices fundamental to the friendly adjustment of industrial disputes 
arising out of differences as to wages, hours, or other working 
conditions.” 


The Port of New London 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS T. MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 7 (legislative day of Monday, March 6), 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM MANCHESTER (CONN.) HERALD 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be published in the Appendix of the RrEcorpD a 
very interesting editorial from the Manchester Herald, of 
Manchester, Conn. This editorial is not only timely, but 
exceedingly interesting from the standpoint cf naval and 
maritime affairs; and I am sure that it will prove interest- 
ing to the governmental agencies, as well as to the shipping 
industry and the general public. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Manchester Herald] 
THE PORT OF NEW LONDON 


With all sympathy to New York, we in Connecticut can afford 
a feeling of hope for ourselves. The monopoly port of New York 
apparently has had its day, and is approaching an overload con- 
dition. It is getting too big to be economically or efficiently 
operated. With New York’s decline comes Connecticut's chance. 

We have in the port of New London the finest harbor on the 
Atlantic coast, nearer to Europe by a day than is New York, closer 
to the open sea by 3 hours than is that port. New London is a 
safe harbor for ships to make and is protected. Its great unde- 
veloped waterside beckons to the construction of piers. 

In the wintertime, when Canadian ports are closed, New Lon- 
don can become the natural shipping point for that Dominion’s 
products which would arrive via the Central Vermont Railroad. 
Incoming passengers from Europe, bound to Chicago and the West, 
can land here and be half way to Chicago before their ship now 
can reach New York. 

These and a hundred other arguments have long stood in favor 
of New London’s development. But New York up to now has had 
the strangle hold. Transportation systems have spent millions in 
New York development and want to get the return from their in- 
vestment. They believe that they cannot afford to invest large 
sums at several points which would, it is claimed, force them to 
enter their investments into competition, the one with the other. 
New York has been the sacred cow of ocean transport, against 
which no one could compete. 

Now, with relocation in the air, there is at last a chance for Con- 
necticut if this State will grasp it. 

Here in eastern Connecticut can be located large shipping plants 
of national industries; here can be erected all types of factories,for 
a diversity of industries nurtured by foreign trade and sea-borne 
commerce. New London is the doorstep over which we should deal 
with the world. 

We should remember this in all of our plans for building. No 
bridge, for instance, should be erected in such a manner that it will 
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one day hinder the free flow of large shipping up the Thames. 
waterside should be left free and open for the building of docks. 

The rebirth of the port of New London has been the dream of 
forward-looking men who believe in Connecticut as being destined 
to something greater than to be the bedroom and storeroom for 
New York. We have in our own hands the opportunity to help 
ourselves. 

The development of the port of New London is not merely an inci- 
dent to conjure with in the passage of time. It is the key to the 
immediate rebirth of prosperity in eastern Connecticut. 


The 





American Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. M. M. LOGAN 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 7 (legislative day of Monday, March 6), 1939 





ARTICLE BY HENRY L. STIMSON 


Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, I find in this morning’s 
Washington Post an article written by Henry L. Stimson, 
former Secretary of War and. former Secretary of State. 
The article is so in harmony with my own views that I ask 
unanimous consent that it be published in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Pest of March 7, 1939] 


STIMSON WARNS UNITED STATES CANNOT STAND ALOOF—FORMER RE- 
PUBLICAN CABINET MEMBER SUPPORTS ROOSEVELT’S FOREIGN POLICY 
AS SAFEGUARD TO DEMOCRACY 


(By Henry L. Stimson, former Secretary of State and War) 


There is an increasing number of our people who feel that, in 
the face of the situation abroad, our Government should follow a 
policy of farsighted affirmative action rather than one of drift and 
negation. Their belief is that in the former lies the best hope for 
the prevention of war; while by the latter we should run the most 
serious risk of becoming ultimately dragged into war. 

Recent actions indicate that this may be also becoming the policy 
of our Government. I refer, for example, to the action of the Sec- 
retary of State in persuading our airplane manufacturers not to 
sell planes to nations—notably Japan—which are engaged in 
bombing helpless civilian populations; the action of the Export 
and Import Bank in making a loan of $25,000,000 to China; the 
action of the Government encouraging the sale of large numbers 
of airplanes to Great Britain and France in the emergency which 
confronts those nations; the very frank and outspoken answer 
which Mr. Welles, of the State Department, addressed to the 
German Ambassador on the subject of the provocative utterances 
of the Government-controlled Nazi press, and finally the January 
address of the President to Congress indicating that it was the 
intention of our Government to bring our influence to bear upon 
aggressor nations by methods which were “short of war, but 
stronger and more effective than mere words.” 

I have long been in favor of such a policy. I believe that our 
foreign policy cannot with safety be geographicaily limited to a 
defense of this hemisphere or of our own continental boundaries. 
On the contrary, I think that if we should stand idly by without 
protest or action until Britain, France, and China are either con- 
quered or forced to make terms with militaristic aggressors, our 
own hemisphere might become economically so affected and mili- 
tarily so endangered that it would be neither a safe nor happy place 
to live in for a people with American ideals of life. On this point 
I think that the statements of the President in his January address 
to Congress and of Secretary Hull last year are sound and timely. 

These great and fundamental issues are now being widely dis- 
cussed. The policy of the Government has been sharply criticized. 
It may not be inappropriate for me to attempt to analyze some of 
these criticisms and what seem to me to be the answers to them. 
By way of premise I fully recognize that this problem of war pre- 
vention has become much more serious and difficult by the set- 
back to world cooperation for peace and by the growth of inter- 
national lawlessness which has taken place during the past decade. 
But that does not relieve us of the problem. We must still face it 
and solve it if possible. 

MEDDLING CRITICISM SCORED 

One very common objection to such un affirmative policy of our 
Government is in substance that we are needlessly irritating and 
antagonizing nations with whom otherwise we might safely live 
in peace and that we are meddling with what really does not 
concern us. These critics say that democracies have lived in the 
same world with autocracies before; therefore they should be able 
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to do so now. I think that the fundamental error involved in 
this objection is an imperfect appreciation of the basic aims and 
methods of the so-called Fascist governments, by which term I 
mean the three nations united by the so-called Berlin-Rome- 
Tokyo axis. 

Recent history has thrown much light on these characteristics, 
but even now it is hardly appreciated what a complete reversal 
of the whole trend of European civilization they represent. If 
all the modern fascism meant were a system under which a na- 
tion voluntarily submitted itself to an autocratic ruler and under 
him was willing to live quietly and at peace with its neighbors, 
we might agree that it was a domestic matter which concerned 
that nation alone, and that it was not our business to meddle 
with it. 

But it is becoming every day more clear that fascism is not 
such a system. On the contrary, it is now evident that it is a 
radical attempt to reverse entirelly the long evolution out of which 
our democracies of Europe and America have grown, and that it 
constitutes probably the most serious attack on their underlying 
principles which those principles have ever met. 

TAUGHT TO SCORN FREEDOM 


We know now that the inhabitants of those countries from 
childhood up, by means of meticulous and absolute government 
control and by the skillful use of modern engines and methods of 
Mass propaganda, are being taught to reject freedom; to scorn 
the principles of government by discussion and persuasion instead 
of force, and to despise the neighboring nations which practice 
such principles. 

We now know that those Fascist nations have created a skillful 
technique for foreign aggression-and that they are in fact girded 
under virtual martial law for threats and, if necessary, for acts of 
force upon their neighbors. 

In succession the attacks upon Manchuria, north China, south 
China, Ethiopia, Spain, Austria, and Czechoslovakia have shown us 
the error of likening modern fascism to a domestic system with 
which the rest of the world could live in peace. 

Furthermore fascism has invoived a serious moral deterioration; 
an increasing and callous disregard of the most formal and explicit 
international obligations and pledges; extreme brutality toward 
helpless groups of people; the complete destruction within their 
jurisdiction of that individual freedom of speech, of thought, and of 
the person which has been the priceless goal of many centuries of 
struggle and the most distinctive crown of our modern civilization. 

Such a loosening of the moral and humane ties which bind human 
society together gives powerful confirmation of the basic unfitness 
of such a system for organized international life. 

LINCOLN SAYING HOLDS TRUE 


It strongly suggests that in our modern interdependent world 
Lincoln’s saying holds true, that a house so divided against itself 
cannot permanently stand. 

Today the neighbors of a Fascist nation are compelled to live in 
anticipation of immediate forceful attack. Such a situation is 
obviously the reversal of all civilized international society as we have 
known it in the past. 

Today, instead of the family of nations being composed of states 
whose individual sovereignty is mutually recognized and respected, 
it also contains a powerful and united group of states armed to the 
teeth which is continually threatening and attacking some of its 
neighbors. 

Does any thoughtful man believe that inaction or soft words from 
us would prevent similar attacks being made against the United 
States today if a Fascist government believed that such attacks 
would be useful and could be carried through with success? 

On the contrary, it is now clear that we are confronted with seri- 
ous danger which will exist until the liberal movement regains its 
faith, its courage, and its momentum, and until the people of the 
Fascist nations themselves become convinced of the futility of their 
systems and compel the necessary changes. 

CONFUSED THINKING 


Today those people are so shackled by censorship and controlled 
by government propaganda that no early change can be anticipated. 
It may be delayed until economic or military disaster compels it, 
but in the meanwhile the danger of a general war hangs over us. 

The prospect is as somber as it is without parallel in our experi- 
ence. The danger is as formidable as it is imminent. In my opinion, 
it can be successfully resisted only by the farsighted readiness and 
cooperation of the nations which are opposed to such a system. 

Another objection to an affirmative policy by our Government is 
that it will drag us into war. This is an objection which seems to 
me to be based partly on confused thinking and partly on emotion— 
or, to speak plainly, on undue timidity. It is true, as history has 
shown, that if a general war actually takes place we shall very prob- 
ably be ultimately dragged into it. 

When war has once begun the combatant nations become so des- 
perate and so reckless that, however cautious we may be, our rights 
and interests will eventually be so trampled upon that our people 
will insist on defending them by force. 

But that is not the present question. What we are discussing 
now is the prospect of preventing such a general war from actually 
breaking out. That is an entirely different matter. 

Even if they are impervious to moral reasons, these aggressive 
Fascist nations understand very well the possible dangers as well 
as the possible advantages of force, and they may be deterred from 
beginning a war by timely and vigorous warning of the dangers 
which they will thereby certainly incur, 
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Even more important, peaceful nations may be encouraged not 
to make surrenders which will ultimately endanger our safety, if 
they now receive from us in advance encouragement and actual 
assistance which it lies within our power to give them. 

No one realizes more strongly than I do the uniquely secure 
position, geographically as well as in the possession of vital natural 
resources, which the United States occupies today. Today we are 
more nearly self-contained than any other nation in respect to 
the raw materials necessary for making war, and today we are 
also practically safe from that new terror of war—the bombing 
of large cities from the air. 

HOW SHALL WE USE ADVANTAGE? 


But the question now is, Having these unique and powerful 
advantages, how shall we use them? Having this present security 
from attack, how shall we conduct ourselves in this threatening 
world? Shall we bury our heads in the sands of isolationism and 
timidly await the time when our security shall be lessened and 
perhaps destroyed by the growing lawlessness around us; or shall 
We use our present strength and security from attack to throw 
our weight into the vacillating scales in favor of law and order 
and freedom? 

Today our Government can with safety speak unwelcome truths 
to a dictator or do unwelcome acts which it might be extremely 
hazardous for a weaker European neighbor of the dictator, either 
to do or utter. Recent events have indicated that such activity 
by us may produce extremely wholesome reactions in the cause of 
peace. On the other hand, it is far more inconceivable that a 
threatened or devastated France or Britain or Holland might be 
forced to cede to a Fascist nation some of its possessions in the 
Western Hemisphere or in the Orient or make commitments to 
that nation which would be even more dangerous to our safety. 
Would our position be bettered by idly waiting for that to occur? 

There is a flood of reaction and violence overruning the world 
today. Our faith is that this is temporary; that the great progress 
of many long centuries will not be permanently lost, but that 
after the social and economic dislocations caused by the Great War 
are readjusted, the progress in freedom and in the humanities will 
be resumed. 

In the meanwhile and until the present violence has spent its 
force that flood must be held back from overwhelming us. During 
that interval each liberty-loving nation which stands confident in 
its own strength and freedom is a strong point of defense. But 
that defense is not complete unless there is created among all such 
nations the fullest sympathy and encouragement as well as a readi- 
ness to assist to an extent proportionate to the danger. 


OPPOSED TO NEUTRALITY 


What I have written may explain why I am unalterably opposed 
to the doctrine preached in many quarters that our Government 
and our people must treat the nations on both sides of this great 
issue with perfect impartiality; that, for example, we must sell 
to a nation which has violated its treaties with us as well as 
trampled upon the humanities of our civilization the very instru- 
ments with which to continue its wrongdoing quite as freely as 
we sell to its victim the instruments for its self-defense. 

I am opposed to such doctrine because I am confident that we 
are confronting an organized attack upon the very basis of our 
civilization, and because I know that this civilization was only 
achieved by the development of what we call law and the human- 
ities; by the respect for justice and fair play to all men; by the 
principle of the sovereignty of reason rather than force and by the 
Christian principle of the equal value of all human personalities. 

Such a civilization can only be preserved if we keep alive in our 
people their faith in these underlying principles. And I see no 
surer way of destroying their faith than by teaching them that 
in such a conflict as is now going on in the world neither they nor 
their Government shall discriminate between right and wrong, be- 
tween an aggressor and his victim, between an upholder of law 
and a violator thereof. 

CANNOT SACRIFICE PRINCIPLES 


How can we expect to keep alive in our citizens the principles 
which have produced our civilization and upon the continuance of 
which rests the hope of a future rule of law and justice in the 
international world, if we now sacrifice those principles to a 
motive of timid expediency and a desire to make the present 
easier at the expense of both the safety and the moral character 
of the future? 

I have outlined the fundamental principles upon which I believe 
that an affirmative foreign policy for this Government can safely 
rest. I am clear that in such a policy today lies the best hope 
for the prevention of a general war. 

But the prevention of war today is not as easy nor as certain as 
it might have been if the nations of the world, including ourselves, 
had followed during the past 20 years wiser and more cooperative 
courses than we actually did follow. 

Therefore, no matter what we now do or do not do we cannot ignore 
the fact that our effort to prevent such a war may fail. We cannot 
ignore the fact that at almost any moment an armed attack may 
be aimed by the Fascist group of powers against the vital safety of 
one of the two peace-loving nations upon which today rests in large 
part the safety of our own civilization—Great Britain and France. 


INVOLVE BOTH NATIONS 


Such an attack would almost inevitably involve both of those 
nations and from present appearances would be cooperated in by all 
three of the Fascist powers. In that event, only one course could 
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be depended on ultimately to save the present hard-earned civili- 
zation upon which our own national welfare rests. 

Today the aggressive group is more powerful in the air and on 
the land than even France and Britain combined, and it is probably 
sufficiently strong at sea to pin down the British and French Fleets 
to European waters, leaving exposed to the powerful Japanese Fleet 
the whole western Pacific Ocean, including the English-speaking 
dominions of Australia, New Zealand, and even western Canada, 
as well as the naval base at Singapore, which is the key to the 
protection of those regions. 

The defense against such joint action in Europe and Asia by 
Fascist powers can only be securely accomplished by the common 
action of the naval power of the three large democracies, including 
the United States. 

ISOLATION DISASTROUS 


Should any one of these three nations attempt to remain iso- 
lated, the result would bid fair to be ultimate disaster to them all; 
on the other hand, conviction on the part of the Fascist powers 
that such common action was in contemplation would be very 
potent to prevent the attack altogether. 

We are prone to forget that the defensive policy of peace-loving 
nations like ourselves must always have not one but two main 
objectives; our Secretaries of State and foreign ministers must 
not only endeavor with all their might to prevent their nations 
from being dragged into war; but, secondly; and quite as impor- 
tant, we must endeavor to make sure that if, contrary to its 
desire, our country is dragged into war, it shall go in under such 
conditions that it will not lose but win the war; that it will not 
be exposed to the worst evil of all—ultimate conquest by a brutal 
enemy. 

Sir Edward Grey, former Foreign Minister of Great Britain, has 
told us in his memoirs how for 9 long years before the great war 
he labored for these two objectives against the constantly grow- 
ing menace of Prussianized Germany. 

He labored assiduously for a better understanding with Germany 
which might prevent war, but precautions were also taken looking 
toward military cocperation with France in case he were unsuc- 
cessful in this first objective. 

Consultations took place between the military experts of Great 
Britain and France to insure that, if Germany ultimately made 
war against them, the fleets and armies of those two nations could 
act in cooperation with a minimum of confusion and delay. 


THERE WAS NO ALLIANCE 


There was no alliance. In fact explicit record had been made, 
that the conversations of the military experts should not consti- 
tute an obligation to render armed assistance on the part of 
either nation; and when war came France did not know until the 
British Parliament met on August 3, 1914, that they would ac- 
tuaily have full British assistance. 

But on that fatal day when Edward Grey’s hopes of peace were 
falling into ruin about him and he knew that he had failed in 
his desperate effort to prevent war, he also knew that these vital 
steps had been taken for military success in the war which was 
being forced upon him. 

Subsequent history quite clearly showed that except for these 
prudent plans of cooperation, not only on the outbreak of war 
might the British fleet not have been united in its commanding 


| position, but the first great sweep of the German armies in 
| France might have been successful. 


Today the German mailed fist has far less velvet concealing it 
than in the years preceding 1914. 

And the German power is flanked by two other strong nations 
which speak the same language of force and use the same methods. 
It is not a time for America to forget the lessons of such a recent 

ast. 
. DOMESTIC POLICIES ATTACKED 

In what I have written I have been happy to express my approval 
of certain recent acts and statements of the foreign policy of the 
present administration. I regret that this approval cannot extend 
to certain acts of its domestic policy. These last seem to me to be 
in conflict with the foreign policy in which I concur. 

In his January address to Congress the President truly stated 
that the success of a national foreign policy depends upon having 
behind it a strong and united people. 

But national strength is not promoted by an extravagance which 
comes dangerously near the impairment of our national credit. 
It is not promoted by discouraging the business welfare of the 
country upon which depends the economic power of the Nation. 

It is not promoted by novel and haphazard experiments with 
the Nation’s finance. 

National unity is not promoted by appeals to class spirit. Nor 
is it promoted by methods which tend to disrupt the patriotism 
of either party or the effective cooperation of the two, upon which 
the coordinate working of the American Government depends. 

In carrying out a foreign policy adequate to meet the emergency 
of the present world the President should have the support of all 
parties and citizens. If he will disregard both the annoyances and 
the temptation common to the policies of normal times, and if he 
will confine himself to the proven paths that lead most surely to 
political unity and economic strength, I believe he may win that 
support. 

But he must lead toward that accomplishment. No other can. 

Henry L. STIMSON. 








New York, March 6, 1939. 
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Affirmation of Christian Pacifist Faith 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 7 (legislative day of Monday, March 6), 1939 


ARTICLE FROM MAGAZINE FELLOWSHIP OF MARCH 1939 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. President, recently a hun- 
dred of the most eminent clergymen in the United States drew 
up what is known as an Affirmation of Christian Pacifist 
Faith, which is published in the current number of the maga- 
zine Fellowship. It is very short, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix of the REcorp, 
together with the names of the signers. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the magazine Fellowship of March 1939] 
AFFIRMATION OF CHRISTIAN PACIFIST FalTH 


(What direction can be found in the gospel for the Christian 
and the church today when they are faced once more with the 
prospect of imminent war? The following statement is an at- 
tempt to formulate the answer given by Christian pacifist faith. 
It was drawn up by the criginal group brought together in New 
York by the Ministers’ Peace Covenant. As it appears here it is 
the result of a long process of discussion and careful revision. 
Its sponsors hope it will serve as a medium which will strengthen 
Christian faith in the power of good as found in the cross to 
overcome evil as represented in war. To enlarge this Christian 
witness, they invite you to add your name to the “First 100” 
signers at the end of this article by writing Allan Knight Chal- 
mers, 2929 Broadway, New York.) 

We believe that God is the Father of all mankind, that His will 
as revealed in Jesus Christ is universal love, and that Christ’s 
gospel involves the faith that evil can be overcome only with 
ood. 

. We believe that in the cross is revealed God’s way of dealing 
with wrongdoers, and that to this way all Christians are called. 

We believe that war, which attempts to overcome evil with 
more evil, is a denial of the way of the cross. 

We believe that the church is called to the way of the cross. 

We believe that when the state in the prosecution of war 
seeks to compel the denial of the gospel, the church must resist 
at whatever cost. 

We believe that God leads his church into new life through 
obedience of the individual believer in refusing war for Christ's 
sake. 

Therefore we proclaim to a world which is once again madly 
preparing for war that the gospel of God as revealed in Jesus 
Christ. which leaves us with no otber choice but to refuse to 
sanction or participate in war, contains also its hope of redemption. 
We affirm our faith that the mission of the church today is to wit- 
ness with singleness of heart, at whatever cost, to the power of 
gocd to overcome evil, of love to conquer hatred, of the cross to 
shatter the sword 

(The seven paragraphs above are a brief summary of the im- 
ee statement which follows. Together these pages present 
an affirmation of fait h which we invite all whose convictions are 
here e xpress sed to sign.) 

As believers in the gospel of God as revealed in Jesus Christ, we 
hold that good is the only force which can overcome evil. There- 
fore we are pacifists, for the pacifist is one who in the face of 
hatred and war puts to the test of action the faith that the 
nature of God as universal love makes certain that evil must 
yield to good. War, whether aggressive or defensive, whether 
waged for a “just” or an “unjust” cause, attempts to overcome 
evil with more evil. We identify ourselves with the judgment ut- 
t the Oxford World Conference of Churches, ‘“‘War involves 
sory enmity, diabolical outrage against human personality, 
and a ,wan ton distortion of the truth. War is a particular 
den ion of the power of sin in this world, and a defiance 
of the ‘righteous sness of God as revealed in Jesus Christ and him 
crucified.” It is therefore for us as followers of Jesus Christ 
m rally and spiritually impossible. This conviction does not 
originate in any political situation. It does not emerge out of any 
coctrinaire opinion that force is always wrong. It is not caused 
by a sentimental horror of bloodshed. It is simply our conviction 
that the gospel of Jesus Christ involves commitment to the faith 
that evil can only be overcome with good. If we are mistaken in 
this we have misunderstood the gospel. 


ered by 
compuls 


This conviction arises from the cross, where we see God’s way 
of dealing with wrongdoers. In the face of violence, Jesus Christ 
turned away from retaliation and violent resistance. Life and 
property were secondary values to Him. The primary question 
was for Him and must be for us, How can the evil man be re- 


deemed and brought into a just and friendly relationship to God 
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and man? This redemptive purpose involved the choice of the 
cross. Sacrificing not only His personal safety but that of His 
friends and even of His cause, He won for them all immortality. 
Nonviolent, forgiving love alone reconciles man to God and man 
to man. For us as well as for Jesus, to choose this way requires 
that we must also choose to accept whatever suffering it involves. 
Therefore we believe that all Christians are called to live the way 
of the cross today. 

War and preparations for war constitute a denial of the way of 
the cross for they attempt to overcome evil with more evil. We 
cannot believe that the Christian, whose every act must accord 
with his supreme loyalty to the God of love, can ever in the name 
of Christ drop bombs on helpless women and children, which is a 
characteristic act of modern war, or on any of his brothers, whether 
soldiers or civilians. Since the method of war does not vary in 
accordance with its purpose, whether defensive or otherwise, we 
cannot believe that any kind of war is truly redemptive. The 
tragic dilemmas which confront humanity today because nations 
still trust the way of selfishness and war cannot be resolved by 
pointing at others as guilty, or by attempting to visit judgment 
upon the transgressors. We have all sinned and come short of the 
destiny to which God has called us. The cross convicts us of our 
own guilt and demands that we make restitution even to the 
point where we penitently bear suffering for our own and our 
brothers’ sins. Only thus, we believe, can the vicious circle of war 
leading to more war be broken and a permanently peaceful inter- 
national order be established. If the suffering love of the cross 
is not for us the concrete and living alternative to the infliction 
of suffering in hatred on others in war, if it does not today con- 
stitute for us the basis for a lively hope of overcoming war, then 
it seems to us that we have rejected Christ not only as a ‘moral 
guide for humanity but also as the Saviour of the world. 

We believe that the church as well as the Christian is called 
to the way of the Cross. It is the body of Christ and is created 
by His spirit. to carry on His redemptive work. The church be- 
lcngs to Christ and is not dependent on any other power. False 
concern for institutional welfare sometimes makes the church for- 
get that her sole guide is the life and teachings of her Master. 
The imminence of the universal death, destruction, and hatred of 
world-wide war, however, requires that the church repent and set 
her house in order for a day of great trial and the privilege of 
participating in cosmic processes of redemption which may yet 
save the world from destruction. Her only commission is to wit- 
ness in words and deeds to Christ’s way which is the way of the 
Cross. Refusal at whatever cost to abandon its ministry of re- 
conciliation is itself a deed of constructive witness to the gospel. 

Today no greater challenge to the way of the Cross lies before 
the church than in her relations with the state. Centuries of 
effort to build civilization on a secular basis and feverish policies 
of armament and empire have brought the state today to the 
place where increasingly it is claiming absolute power. To unify 
and prepare itself for war it attempts to assume control not only 
of the bodies, but also of the consciences of men. The church 
cannot tolerate having the state become an authority in the moral 
realm. Under no circumstances can it grant to the state the 
right to claim from Christians the supreme loyalty which belongs 
only to God. Being concerned with eternal values the church 
must challenge the temporal concerns of the state and stand in 
judgment upon it whenever it violates, or commands Christians 
who may be its citizens to violate, the love of God or the broth- 
erhood of man. This already has come to mean persecution, and 
it will yet involve even more, but the church has no more right 
to expect exemption from suffering than her Lord. 

The church will discover new truth and fresh power through the 
obedience of the individual church member to his Lord. The way 
of Christ is always open and the need for a living witness in faith 
was never greater than today. The Christian is never shut up to a 
situation in which he has ne choice but to do wrong. Wars come, 
but Christians need not take part in them, and thus on command of 
the state commit sin against their primary allegiance to God. On 
the other hand, the inescapable pervasiveness and imminence of 
war offers opportunity for witness to the way of love on such a scale 
that through God’s grace incalculable influences for peace may even 
now be loosed by courageous and faithful loyalty at whatever cost. 

We stand at a crisis in history where the most solemn responsi- 
bility rests upon each Christian and upon the Christian church. 
In such an hour we call upon the church to trust God and to resist 
evil only with good, repudiating utterly all war and repenting 
prayerfully of all ways of life which lead to war, accepting the full 
cost and responsibility of the cross. If this involves persecution by 
the Caesars of our day, we call upon the church to enter into deeper 
fellowship with that church which refused to serve in Caesar’s 
armies, and to invite into its unbreakable spiritual community the 
men and women of all lands who pray night and day for peace. In 
contrition and deep faith we reaffirm our undivided loyalty to the 
universal God of love and to the church of Him who refused to be 
Caesar or to overcome Caesar with Caesar’s weapons. We proclaim 
to a world which is once again madly preparing for war that the 
gospel of God, as revealed in Jesus Christ, which leaves us with no 
other choice but to refuse to sanction or participate in war, contains 
also its hope of redemption. We declare our conviction that the 
mission of the church today is to witness with singleness of heart 
at whatever cost to the power of good to overcome evil, of love to 
conquer hatred, of the cross to shatter the sword. 

THE FIRST 100 SIGNERS 


oe William S. Abernethy, Calvary Baptist Church, Washington, 
nem. William H. Alderson, D. D., Brooklyn M. E. Conference. 
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Brooke Anderson, Christian Association secretary, Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, R. I. 

Rev. M. Forest Ashbrook, the Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board, Northern Baptist Convention, New York, N. Y. 

Dean John Murray Atwood, St. Lawrence University Theological 
School, Canton, N. Y. 

Prof. Roland H. Bainton, Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. 

Rev. Edward H. Bonsall, 1511 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. Charles F. Boss, Jr., secretary, General Conference Commis- 
sion on World Peace, Chicago, Ml. 

Rev. B. Russell Branson, Society of Friends, Clintondale, N. Y. 

Rev. David Braun, the Swarthmore Presbyterian Church, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 

Rev. Hugh Elmer Brown, First Congregational Church, Evanston, 
Til. 
Rev. Richard Buckingham, Hempstead, N. Y. 

Rev. F. W. Burnham, Seventh Street Christian Church, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Rev. George Buttrick, Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
York City. 

Dr. Hugh Chamberlain Burr, executive secretary, Federation of 
Churches, Rochester, N. Y. 

Fay Campbell, Yale University Christian Association, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Rev. J. Henry Carpenter, Brooklyn Federation of Churches, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rev. Allan Knight Chalmers, Broadway Tabernacle, New York. 

Rev. A. Burns Chalmers, department of religion, Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass. 

Rev. Bernard C. Clausen, First Baptist Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sarah M. Cleghorn, Manchester, Vt. 

Bishop A. R. Clippinger, Church of the United Brethren in 
Christ, Dayton, Ohio. 

Rev. Clifford Wesley Collins, Plainfield, N. J. 

Rev. E. LeRoy Dakin, First Baptist Church, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Rev. Dorr Diefendorf, Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 

Dr. R. E. Diffendorfer, board of foreign missions, Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, New York, N. Y. 

Rev. Hubert F. Doran, Richmond, Calif. 

Rev. John W. Elliott, education department, American Baptist 
Publication Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. Phillips Elliott, First Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rev. Cornelius Fersch, Community Congregational Church, Oak- 
wood Heights, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Rev. Harold E. Fey, Fellowship of Reconciliation, New York, N. Y. 

Rev. Edgar J. Filbey, Grace Evangelical Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. Daniel J. Fleming, professor of missions, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, N. Y. 

Rev. Norman D. Fletcher, Unity Church, Ridgewood, N. J. 

Rev. Victor G. Flinn, Third Moravian Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick, Riverside Church, New York. 

Mrs. L. H. Fradkin, Montclair, N. J. 

Rev. W. E. J. Gratz, editor, the Epworth Herald, Chicago, Il. 

Rev. Cornelius Greenway, All Souis Universalist Church, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

a John R. Hahn, Bausman Memorial Church, Wyomissing, Pa. 

Prof. C. H. Hamlin, Atlantic Christian College, Wilson, N. C. 

Prof. Georgia Harkness, department of history and literature of 
religion, South Hadley, Mass. 

Rev. Ralph O. Harpole, Park Place Congregational Church, Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 

Mr. Harold Hatch, New York City. 

Rev. Gustav F. Hausser, pastor, Second German Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in New York City, N. Y. 

Rev. C. Newman Hogle, Vanderveer Park Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Community Church, New York. 

Rev. Clarence V. Howell, director, Reconciliation Trips, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

Rey. Allan A. Hunter, Mount Hollywood Congregational Church, 
Hollywood, Calif. 

Rev. Joseph Boone Hunter, Heights Christian Church, Little Rock, 
Ark. 
oun” William Lloyd Imes, St. James Presbyterian Church, New 

ork. 

Rev. Ray Freeman Jenney, Park Central Presbyterian Church, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Bishop Paul Jones, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

Rev. George J. Kelly, New York. 

Rev. William E. Lampe, secretary, the General Synod, the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
aT John Howland Lathrop, First Unitarian Church, Brooklyn, 

ne 

Prof. Paul M. Limbert, New College, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. 

Rev. Robert W. Little, United Congregational Church, East Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Rev. Sidney Lovett, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Prof. Halford E. Luccock, Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. 
: Rev. Martin Paul Luther, New Utrecht Reformed Church, Brook- 
yn, I. -2. 

Prof. Mary Ely Lyman, Union Theological Seminary, New York. 

Rev. D. P. McGeachy, Decatur Presbyterian Church, Decatur, Ga. 

Rev. Elmore McKee, St. George’s Episcopal Church, New York. 

Mrs. Alida K. L. Milliken, New York City. 

Rev. Harry C. #funro, director adult work, International Council 
of Religious Education, Chicago, Ill. 

Rev. A. J. Muste, Labor Temple, New York City. 
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Ray Newton, peace section, American Friends Service Committee, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. Charles C. Noble, Methodist Church, Glenn Falls, N. Y. 

Kirby Page, box 247, La Habra, Calif. 

H. Glenn Payne, 10 Bayside Avenue, Providence, R. I. 

Rev. Harold C. Phillips, First Baptist Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Rev. Hubert McNeill Poteat, Wake Forest, N. C. 

Clarence E. Pickett, American Friends Service Committee, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Katherine C. Pierce, New York City. 

Rev. W. Glenn Roberts, Lafayette Avenue Friends Meeting, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rev. Richard Roberts, Former Moderator, United Church of 
Canada, New York City. 

Prof. Elbert Russell, Duke University, Durham, N. C. 

Rev. David H. Sandstrom, Pilgrim Congregational Church, Rich- 
mond Hill, N. Y. 

Rev. John Nevin Sayre, Fellowship of Reconciliation, New York. 

Rev. Paul Scherer, Trinity Lutheran Church, New York City. 

Prof. Vida C. Scudder, Wellesley, Mass. 

Rev. Richard W. Seebode, Unitarian Church, Providence, R. I. 

Rev. Robert W. Searle, general secretary, New York City Federa- 
tion of Churches, N. Y. 

Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, Topeka, Kans. 

Rev. Eugene Wilford Shrigley, Baldwin Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Baldwin, Long Island. 

Rev. Ralph Sockman, Christ Church, Methodist, New York City. 

Rev. Paul Spencer, New York City. 

Rev. Frederick K. Stamm, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rev. George Maychin Stockdale, Clinton, N. Y. 

Rev. J. Carter Swaim, First Presbyterian Church of Staten Island, 
Stapleton, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Prof. Arthur L. Swift, Jr., Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. 

Rev. Ernest Fremont Tittle, First Methodist Church, Evanston, 
til. 

Rev. Seaman W. Townsend, Port Richmond, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Rev. Henry M. Tyndall, the People’s Tabernacle, New York, 
N. Y. 

Rev. John Warnshuis, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Rev. Robert Weisholtern, Epiphany Lutheran Church, New York. 

Rev. Robert C. Whitehead, Vernon Heights Congregational 
Church, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Rev. John C. Wiley, First Baptist Church, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Rev. Gerret J. Wallschleger, Reformed Church, New Paltz, N. Y. 

Rev. Harold Worden Wylie, Presbyterian Church, Clinton, N. Y. 





Government Reorganization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GERALD W. LANDIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1939 


Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the reorgani- 
zation bill. The people of my district in the State of Indiana 
are against any reorganization bill that will give more power 
to the President of the United States. 

This was one of my chief issues in the 1938 campaign. 
I was elected in a district which is normally about 18,090 
Democratic. 

I would like to remind you that we gained 80 seats in 
Congress in 1938 and never lost an old seat. 

If you pass the reorganization bill, this House will be full 
of Republicans in 1940. 


Twenty-first Anniversary of Signing of the Federal 
Reserve Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 7 (legislative day of Monday, March 6), 1939 


EXERCISES COMMEMORATING TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE SIGNING OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, on December 3 last, exercises 
were held commemorating the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
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the signing of the Federal Reserve Act. On that occasion 
appropriate addresses were delivered, and a bas relief of the 
distinguished senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. GLass] was 
unveiled at the Federal Reserve Building. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp the proceedings on 
that occasion. 

There being no objection, the proceedings were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


CEREMONY ON THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE SIGNING OF 
TH: FEDERAL RESERVE ACT (DECEMBER 23, 1913-38) 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY HON. MARRINER S. ECCLES, CHAIRMAN, 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 

Senator Grass, honored guests, ladies and gentlemen, we are met 
here today, as you all know, to commemorate the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the signing of the Federal Reserve Act by President 
Wilson. I take great pleasure, on behalf of my associates of the 
Board of Governors, in welcoming you and in asking you to join 
with us on this occasion. It is one of importance to all of us 
who are interested in the Federal Reserve System. It has historic 
significance, I think, as we look back over the history of the United 
States and recognize the part that the Federal Reserve System has 
played in peace and in war during the last quarter of a century. 

The record is a creditable one. The System has rendered a 
public service, a service essential in our country, as it is in every 
other civilized land. It is fitting, therefore, that we should pause 
for a moment to mark this occasion and to hear from the Honor- 
able Henry B. STEAGALL, chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency of the House of Representatives, who for so many 
years has been identified with the development of banking legis- 
lation, who has been a stanch friend of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and a champion of sound, forward-looking banking measures 
in the public interest. He has been constantly and closely asso- 
ciated with the distinguished Senator from Virginia, whose portrait 
in bronze he will unveil. I am especially gratified that Chairman 
STEAGALL could come here today. He made the trip from his home 
in Alabama only for the purpose of being present this morning. 

I think I may tell you also that when Senator Guiass was in- 
formed of the proposed unveiling as a part of this ceremony his 
natural reluctance to have it take place was overcome only be- 
cause he was told that the Board had reached a decision, based 
upon a conviction shared by all of my colleagues and myself, that 
we could in no better way observe this occasion than by placing 
and unveiling his portrait here. 

Before I present Representative Steacaut I want to read a letter 
which I have received from the President of the United States: 

DECEMBER 23, 1938. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: May I not express my congratulations 
to you and, through you, to your associates of the Board and of 
the entire Federal Reserve System upon the occasion of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the signing of the Federal Reserve 
Act by President Wilson which you are observing today. Had it 
been possible for me to be present, I would have taken pleasure 
in joining with you, your colleagues, and your guests in the ob- 
servance of a quarter century of distinguished service which has 
been rendered to the country’s banking and thus to business, 
industry, and agriculture by this distinctly American institu- 
tion in which all who were associated with its creation, and 
particularly those who, like myself, served in Woodrow Wilson’s 
administration, justly take pride. 

It is especially appropriate that you are marking the anniver- 
sary by unveiling on the wall opposite the portrait of President 
Wilson, a bas-relief of Senator Grass, of Virginia, who, as one of 
the original sponsors of the act, has always been its defender. 

The Federal Reserve System represents one of the great forward 
steps in dealing with our economic system. On this occasion we 
may well recall for our guidance now and in the future President 
Wilson's words, fittingly inscribed under his portrait: 

“We shall deal with our economic system as it is and as it may 
be modified, not as it might be if we had a clean sheet of paper 
to write upon; and step by step we shall make it what it should 
be.” 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

I should also like to read a letter from Senator McAdoo, who 
was the first Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board: 

SANTA BARBARA, CALIF., 
December 17, 1938. 
Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have just received your letter of December 


14, together with your telegram of December 16, inviting me to 
participate in a “simple” ceremony to be held December 23, 1938, 
in the Federal Reserve Building, commemorating the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the signing by President Woodrow Wilson of the 


Federal Reserve Act, during which, you advise me, there will be 
unveiled a bas-relief in bronze of CARTER GLASS. 

It is with sincere regret that I find myself unable to participate 
these I rejoice that you are celebrating this his- 
ric even has resulted in vast benefits to the American 
people. It is impossible to calculate the profound effects the 
Federal Reserve System has had upon our development during the 
past quarter of a century, but we can readily see that without it 
cr some effective substitute our progress as a Nation would have 
been seriously impeded and restricted. 


In ceremonies. 
t which 


| 
| 
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T am delighted that a bas-relief of my distinguished friend and 
colleague, the Honorable Carrer Guass, is to be unveiled on this 
occasion. I am gratified that this recognition of his magnificent 
services in the formulation and passage of this great measure 
through the House of Representatives and his continuing and im- 
portant contributions to the success of the system since its estab- 
lishment is to be accorded during his lifetime. Too frequently 
those who have rendered immortal service to the country are not 
recognized until long after they have passed into eternity. 


Cordially yours, 
W. G. McApoo. 


I have also received a letter from the chairman of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, Senator Ropert F. WaGNER, reading as 


follows: 
New York, N. Y., December 22, 1938. 

My Dear Mr. CHarrman: I regret exceedingly my inability to be 
present and participate personally in the ceremony on the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the signing of the Federal Reserve Act by 
President Woodrow Wilson. 

I extend most cordial felicitations to the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System and to Carrer Grass, to whom the Na- 
tion owes an eternal debt of gratitude for his leading part in the 
drafting and enactment of the Federal Reserve Act. He remains 
to this day the outstanding defender and exponent of the law 
which he fathered. This occasion signalizes for the American 
people a great victory in progressive action, and for CarTer Gass 
@ major personal triumph. 

With kindest personal regards and best wishes, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Rosert F. WAGNER. 


It gives me great pleasure to present the Honorable Henry B. 


STEAGALL, of Alabama. 

ADDRESS OF HON. HENRY B. STEAGALL, OF ALABAMA, CHAIRMAN, COM- 
MITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 
Twenty-five years ago yesterday the chairman of the Banking and 

Currency Committee of the House of Representatives, in presenting 

the conference report on the Glass-Owen bill, expressed the view 

that the measure embodied legislation which had been sorely 

needed for many years. The passage of the Federal Reserve Act did 

not represent any hasty or immature judgment. 

The necessity for currency reform had been recognized by ad- 
vanced thinkers throughout the Nation. The country had become 
accustomed to periodic money panics, resulting in disastrous dis- 
turbance to agriculture, industry, and commerce, and special con- 
gressional committees had made repeated studies in search of a 
remedy. During these unfortunate periods the people found them- 
selves without the supply of credit and currency indispensable to 
the normal flow of trade and commerce. At such times it even 
became necessary to resort to barter or the issuance of scrip with 
which to meet the requirements of business. An illustration of 
which I have personal knowledge is to be found in the case of 
many banks in small communities that were unable to secure pay- 
ment in currency of their deposits in the large banks in financial 
centers. Under these conditions the large banking interests were 
in control of the Nation’s supply of credit and currency, virtually 
holding the power of life and death over every other business 
interest in the land. The situation demanded fundamental reform, 
and the passage of the Federal Reserve Act was the answer of states- 
men to that demand. 

The party then in power had declared that banks existed for the 
accommodation of the public and not for the control of business, 
and the Congress proceeded to make that principle a living reality. 

Happily for the Nation, the people had summoned to the office 
of Chief Executive a man with a vision unclouded by selfish interest 
and with an unwavering devotion to the public weal. The task was 
So stupendous that it presented a challenge to the leadership of the 
President, and required leadership in Congress possessing the same 
lofty patriotism, rare courage, and consummate skill. 

At that time a modest, unobtrusive, self-styled “country editor 
from Virginia” was chairman of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency of the House of Representatives and leader in the 
House in all matters of legislation touching banking and currency. 
During his years of service in the House he had quietly and 
studiously acquired vast stores of information useful to him and 
to his committee in meeting the problems confronting it. It 
is no exaggeration to say that deeper or more painstaking study 
was never given to any measure than was given to the Federal 
Reserve Act by the chairman of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee. Of course he was ably supported by his associates, 
but his was the responsibility, his the task of piloting the legisla- 
tion through his committee and to final passage in the House. 
This was accomplished. The historian of the future, looking back 
over the period encompassed by the passage of this act, will be 
amazed, not only at the wealth of information brought to bear 
at all critical stages, but at the consummate ability with which 
the chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee of the 
House met the onslaughts of opponents, both within and without 
the Hails of Congress. 

t is doubtful that any great measure ever encountered more 
stubborn and relentless opposition than was arrayed against this 
proposal, both in the Congress and in the big-business circles of 
the country. A horde of powerful lobbyists, such as seldom seen, 


gathered in Washington, filling the air with dire predictions of 
confusion and chaos to follow the passage of the act. 
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The chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee of the 
House, now the beloved Senator from Virginia, with the consum- 
mate courage that has characterized his entire career, undaunted 
and undisturbed by the clamor of the hour, pursued the even 
tenor of his way until he achieved the goal that ushered in the 
dawn of a new day of freedom for the legitimate business interests 
of the Nation. No measure was ever presented to the House of 
Representatives by any chairman of a committee with a more 
comprehensive grasp of the measure in hand and of all pertinent 
information that could be desired by the House. The masterly 
manner of presentation has never been surpassed in the history of 
the House. Objections were met with devastating facts or reason. 
Opponents became supporters, and the final vote was a triumph 
of leadership seldom equaled in the House. 

The Federal Reserve System afforded a supply of currency and 
credit adequate to the growing demands of the country. The 
volume of industrial production increased by 30 percent in 2 years 
following the inauguration of the System, with corresponding im- 
provement in agriculture and expansion in trade and commerce. 
During the same period the national income increased approxi- 
mately $15,000,000,000. The System supplied facilities for financ- 
ing the Government during the period of the World War. The 
volume of Government securities handled through the Reserve 
banks during that period amounted to approximately $50,000,000,- 
000. The System enabled us to finance the Great War and to 
hasten its conclusion. It is today the greatest instrumentality of 
the Government for meeting the problems of the present. Strange 
as it may seem, if at any time after the System had been tested 
by experience a proposal had been offered to repeal the law, it 
would have encountered even more strenuous opposition and from 
the same sources that opposed the original measure and indulged 
such dire predictions of disaster to follow its enactment. 

The part played by the illustrious Senator from Virginia in con- 
nection with the establishment of the Federal Reserve System 
made him the choice of the President for Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in which capacity he rendered most able and conspicuous 
service. This does not by any means compicte the story of his 
career. Senator Grass, as chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency of the House of Representatives, gave profound 
study to the subject of farm credits and the Federal Farm Loan 
Act was sponsored by him and passed under his leadership. 

Since the passage of the Federal Reserve Act he has been its 
constant defender and protector, and as Senator he has sponsored 
and supported new legislation to strengthen the System and to 
enlarge its service to the public—always in conformity with the 
original purposes of the act. Senator Giass saw the evils and 
dangers attending the orgy of speculation during the period pre- 
ceding the great depression and under his constructive leadership 
legislation was enacted that terminated many of the evil practices 
which obtained and brought about the desired improvement since 
recognized. He is the accepted authority in the Senate in mat- 
ters of legislation relating to banking and currency. His activities 
cover a wide range too extensive for review here and have left 
deep and lasting imprint on the Nation’s financial structure. 
His lofty patriotism, great learning, and superb courage have 
endeared him to all his associates, as well as to the people of the 
entire Nation. 

A great Roman said that he would rather posterity would ask 
why he had not held public office than to inquire why he had. 
Historians in the years to come will wonder why Senator GLass 
was not made the nominee of his party and elevated to the Presi- 
dency of the United States following the Wilson regime. His 
name will have a place in history such as coveted by the great 
Roman. 

We know not how long this marble structure or this bas-relief 
will survive the vicissitudes of time, but the name and fame of 
CarTEer Guass, of Virginia, will endure to enrich the annals of the 
Republic. 

Senator GLass, we unveil this bas-relief placed here as a testi- 
monial to your distinguished public service and as an expression 
of esteem and admiration of those who know you and love you. 

(Mr. STEAGALL then unveiled the bas-relief of Senator GLiass and 
those present arose with an ovation of applause. The Star-Span- 
gled Banner was played by the Marine Band amid continued 
applause.) 

Mr. Eccies, Ladies and gentlemen, that concludes the ceremony. 





Great Britain and the Balfour Declaration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1939 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I believe my record in this 
body will bear me out when I state that I have never hesi- 
tated justly to criticize even the largest and most powerful 
of American newspapers when I felt they deserved it for 
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wholly unjustified and vicious attacks upon our great Presi- 
dent and the American Congress. But I want to be fair. 
When I feel they deserve praise for an editorial defense of the 
cause of humanity and justice I will never withhold my 
unstinted approbation. 

It is with a great deal of satisfaction and pleasure that I 
now express my sincere thanks to Mr. Hearst for an editorial 
which appeared recently in his newspapers under the head- 
ing “England’s Betrayal.” 

The world still recalls and always will remember England’s 
shameful betrayal of democratic Czechoslovakia to the arch- 
tyrant Hitler. But Mr. Hearst well raises the question 
whether England has now fallen even so low as to deliber- 
ately disown its pledge to set up a national Jewish homeland 
in Palestine. Upon the assurance of Great Britain that they 
would be protected in Palestine, the Jewish people, to the 
number of more than 400,000, have settled in that once bar- 
ren and almost valueless domain, and have changed it from a 
desert to the proverbial land of milk and honey, increasing 
by their industry its value by a hundredfold. 

Are they now, Mr. Hearst inquires, to be deserted for the 
benefit of a mere handful of Arab terrorists? It seems un- 
thinkable that Great Britain could, indeed, descend so low. 
Mr. Hearst states the fundamentals of the new crisis for the 
Jews in Palestine so succinctly and eloquently that I desire to 
reproduce his editorial in full: 


ENGLAND’S BETRAYAL? 


Reports from London indicate that Great Britain may disown 
its promises to set up a national Jewish homeland in Palestine. 

Should that prove true, should England turn its solemn pledges 
to the Jewish people into scraps of paper—the entire world will 
be aghast. 

In November 1917 the Balfour Declaration committed Great 
Britain to “view with favor the establishment in Palestine of a 
national home for the Jewish people.” 

Six years later Great Britain took over Palestine under a man- 
date which specified “the mandatory shall be responsible for 
placing the country under such political, administrative, and eco- 
nomic conditions as will secure the establishment of the Jewish 
national home.” 

In the past 20 years, more than 400,000 Jews settled in Palestine. 
With faith in England’s promises, the Jews transformed a desert 
into a land “flowing with milk and honey.” They established 230 
colonies, built the thriving city of Tel Aviv, with a world port, 
wiped out malaria, developed industry and commerce, built a 
university and hospitals. 

Can Engiand callously overlook all that—and the promise it 
holds for the future—because it wants to play politics with the 
Arabs? For surely no one believes England has fallen so low as to 
be intimidated by a handful of Arab terrorists. 

The proposed betrayal of the Jews comes at a particularly 
poignant time. The Jewish problem in Europe is acute. Hun- 
dreds of thousands are homeless, hopeless refugees. 

Palestine offers a haven to these persecuted, harassed pcople. 
Zionists declare that Palestine can absorb 100,000 refugees immedi- 
ately and 100,000 more each year for the next 5 years. 

Shutting the gates of Palestine against these refugees will consti- 
tute a high crime against civilizaticn. 

The mandate should be preserved. 
should remain in force. 


The Balfour Declaration 


GREAT BRITAIN’S MANDATE SHOULD BE HELD SACRED 


The Balfour Declaration was not only a promise to Jewry, 
it was a sacred promise to the American people. In 1918, 
as I recall it, Lord Balfour visited this country with a British 
commission seeking the assistance not only of the Jews, but 
of all Americans. I heard him give his solemn pledge, and 
the pledge of his Government, that Great Britain would 
never shirk the responsibility of maintaining Palestine as a 
national homeland for the Jewish people. 

The American people responded nobly to Lord Balfour’s 
plea for aid. We kept the faith. Can England repudiate 
her word and still have honor? 

The New York Times of March 3, 1939, has this to say: 


BRITAIN IN PALESTINE 


By the terms of the mandate which it accepted in Palestine, the 
British Government pledged itself to create in that land “a na- 
tional home for the Jewish people.” That phrase has meant 
different things to different men. To some it has meant a politi- 
cal state, to some it has meant a cultural renaissance, and to 
others it has meant a place of refuge and the promise of a fuller 
life. But whatever it has meant to different men, the very mini- 
mum of meaning that can possibly be attached to it is a pledge 
that Britain will continue to conserve what has been created in 
Palestine under British guidance. 
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No matter what pressure is brought to bear from whatever 
sources, the British Government cannot with honor surrender this 
measure of responsibility. It cannot afford to leave room for the 
slightest doubt that whatever plan for the settlement of a long- 
vexed question may be brought forward, whatever policy is pursued 
in London, whatever constitution is proposed for Palestine, the full 
strength of the British Empire will be used to protect not only 
the men and women who have put their trust in Britain’s word 
but the new world which these men and women have built with 
sacrifice and courage. 


In our country we hold a trust to be sacred. The foregoing 
editorials are but samples of many which have recently 
appeared in newspapers all over the country. They show to 
how close a degree Americans are following the policies of 
Great Britain in Palestine. 


Extension of Oil and Gas Prospecting Permits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK O. HORTON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1939 


RESOLUTION BY THE LEGISLATURE OF WYOMING 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following resolution 
recently adopted by the Legislature of the State of Wyo- 
ming: 

Senate Joint Memorial 3 
Joint memorial memorializing the Congress of the United States 
of America to immediately and favorable consider and act upon 

H. R. 2662 and H. R. 2668, being acts to amend the Federal Oil and 

Gas Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, as amended 

Whereas there are now pending in the current session of the 
Congress of the United States of America two proposed bills to 
further amend the Federal Oil and Gas Leasing Act, as amended, 
and being H. R. 2662 and H. R. 2663; and 

Whereas said H. R. 2662 proposes to extend certain Oil and gas 
prospecting permits issued under said Federal Oil and Gas Leasing 
Act; and 

Whereas said H. R. 2663 provides for the issuance of oil and gas 
leases with reasonable and workable rental, royalty, and bond pro- 
visions; and 

Whereas said proposed legislation is necessary in the public-land 
States in order to promote the prospecting for minerals on the 
public domain located in the Western States, will be of great im- 
portance to all the citizens of Wyoming, will assist public educa- 
tion, will increase employment, and will add to the prosperity of 
this State and of the Nation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of Wyoming (the house of 
representatives concurring), That the*Congress aforesaid be, and it 
is hereby, memorialized to immediately and favorably consider and 


act upon said bills—H. R. 2662 and H. R. 2663—so amending said | 
Leasing Act in the interests of the citizens of the State of Wyoming 


and of the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That certified copies hereof be promptly transmitted to 
the President and Vice President of the United States, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, United States Senator JosEpH C. 
O’MAHONEY, United States Senator Harry H. ScowarrTz, and Repre- 
sentative Frank O. Horton, and to the chairman of the Public 
Lands Committees in the United States Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


Birds of a Feather 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 
HON. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1939 


ARTICLE BY DR. V. O. WATTS 





Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I am quot- 
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ing herein a very significant expression of Dr. V. O. Watts, 
of Northfield, Minn., as it appeared in the Northfield News 
on Thursday, March 2, 1939, as follows: 


[From the Northfield (Minn.) News of March 2, 1939] 
BIRDS OF AFEATHER * * * 
(By Dr. V. O. Watts) 


Mr. Thomas Amlie, recent Roosevelt nominee for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission says “that in his economic views he is not 
&@ Marxian but a Veblenite.” Let’s see what this means. 

“Business enterprise,” said Veblen, “is typically directed to the 
gain of the businessman at the cost of the community. The aim of 
the businessman is to upset or block the industrial process,” be- 
cause “the smaller produce he can continue to turn out for a 
given return * * * the better it suits his purpose.” In short, 
the highest achievement in business is the nearest approach to 
getting something for nothing. Therefore, he maintained, busi- 
nessmen are incompetent to manage industry. 

The remedy for our economic ills, Veblen believed, is simple: 
“Disallowance” of all corporation securities, articles of partnership, 
and other legal instruments which give title to property not used 
by the owner. 

This involves much more than confiscation of the larger prop- 
erties. For Veblen also proposed to disallow property rights wherever 
anyone hires someone else, even down to the household goods on 
which a domestic servant is employed. (The Engineers and the 
Price System, pp. 156-159). 

In place of business control of industry Veblen would set up 
a soviet of engineers. Money, monetary guides, and monetary in- 
centives would be abolished. Industry would be guided by tech- 
nicians using the logic of inanimate facts and working according to 
a comprehensive set of rules and blueprinted orders. 

This new order, Veblen predicted, will eventually come about 
through the complete break-down of business management and 
some sort of revolution. “When things get bad enough some 
sizable element of the underlying population * * * will for- 
sake or forget their moral principles of business as usual, and 
will thereupon endeavor to take this businesslike arrangement to 
Pieces and put the works together again on some other plan.” 

In all of this it is hard to find wherein Veblen differs from 
Marx. And those who still believe in the merits of business en- 
terprise may be excused for questioning the fitness of Veblenite 
Amlie for the Interstate Commerce Commiission. 

In fact they may justly ask what are the aims of a President who 
makes such a nomination. 





Adequate Farm Relief and Monetary Reform 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 1, 1939 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, in order for this Nation to 
be prosperous, it is absolutely necessary that the farmers 
receive a larger share of the national income than they are 
now receiving and more than they have received in recent 
years. Considering the fact that every major law represents 





| a compromise of view or a sacrifice of opinion on the part 


of practically every Member of the House and the Senate, 
I doubt that it will be possible for any law to be enacted 
to help farmers that will receive anything like the unanimous 
approval of the farmers themselves. I personally believe the 
present law can be improved upon in many ways, but major 
changes should not be made this year, since it would inter- 
fere with allotments and cause trouble that the farm pro- 
gram has caused in the past by reason of delay in allotments 
and making payments to farmers. 
PRESENT ADMINISTRATION HELPED FARMERS 

I believe it is the duty of this Congress to provide parity 
income for the farmers. It cannot be done quickly, I realize, 
but we must continue to work on this problem until that 
goal has been reached. All of us who have the interest of 
the farmer at heart are deeply grateful to the present 
administration, which has made it possible for the enormous 
sums of money to be made available to the farmers for the 
purpose of correcting—at least in a substantial way—the 
great difference between what the farmer has been receiving 
and what he is entitled to receive for his production. For 
the first time in the history of this Nation, billions of 











dollars have been placed into the pockets of the American 
farmers by the Federal Government and from funds con- 
tributed by people all over the Nation. This money has not 
only helped the farmers; it has helped everybody. By in- 
creasing the purchasing power of the farmer, the income of 
the workers is also increased, which increases the workers’ 
purchasing power. In addition, the national income is in- 
creased several times for every one dollar paid to the Ameri- 
can farmer. Therefore, it is in the interest of all the people 
whether they live on the farm or not or whether they are 
interested in farming or not that the buying power of this 
great group should not only be held up, but should be in- 
creased in order to help the entire Nation, as well as the 
farmers. Discriminatory freight rates is another question 
that must be settled in order to give the producers a square 
deal. 
MONETARY CHANGES 

The price of any farm commodity depends upon the sup- 
ply and demand of the product and the supply and demand 
of money. As money goes up in price or becomes more valu- 
able, everything else, and especially farm products, are low- 
ered in price in proportion. If we have a short cotton crop 
or a short wheat crop and there is not enough cotton and 
wheat produced in any one year to more than supply the do- 
mestic market, yet it is possible for the price of cotton and 
wheat to remain low if money is made sufficiently scarce. 
In other words, the value of money has as much to do with 
the value of farm products as any other one thing that I 
know of. 

It is not generally known that our money supply is con- 
trolled largely by people who are selfishly interested in 
making the supply scarce. Twenty-four banks, 13 of them 
in one city, own one-third of the banking resources of the 
16,000 banks in the entire Nation. A few men controlling a 
few banks control the corporate wealth of this Nation. 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS NOT GOVERNMENT INSTITUTIONS 

Many people believe that the 12 Federal Reserve banks be- 
long to the Government and that the Federal Reserve nctes, 
which represent most of our currency are issued by these 
banks for the Government. The truth is, the Federal Gov- 
ernment does not own one penny of stock in these 12 Federal 
Reserve banks. This stock is owned by private banking 
corporations and the money is issued for these private banks 
based upon the credit of the Nation, absolutely without cost 
except a few cents for every thousand dollars charged up 
for the actual cost of printing. 

It is time for the American people to wake up on the money 
question. The science of money should be taught in the 
public schools. It is strange that people do not know any 
more about money which governs the price and value of 
practically everything else. 

HOW $1,000,000,000 A YEAR CAN BE SAVED 


It is my belief that the Federal Government should not pay 
interest on its obligations. This change cannot be made 
quickly or suddenly, but it can be made eventually, and in 
that way the Government will save a billion dollars a year, 
which could be used to provide parity income for farmers, 
old-age pensions, or for other worthy purposes. In addition 
the States, counties, and cities should be able to get their 
money from the Federal Government to refinance existing 
obligations and provide for new obligations that are issued 
solely for public purposes from the Federal Government for 
a small service charge not exceeding one-half of 1 percent 
interest per annum; possibly much less. In this way the 
States, counties, and cities would save approximately $750,- 
000,000 a year and would reduce by one-half the taxes now 
paid by the people in these different States, counties, cities, 
and political subdivisions. 

I know these things cannot be accomplished quickly. It 
Will take time, A start should be made now. The No. 1 step 
is for the Government to purchase the $132,000,000 worth of 
Stock in the 12 Federal Reserve banks and operate these 
banks as Government institutions, as they should be oper- 
ated. They are not in the banking business. They are in 
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the money-issuing business. At least that is their most 


important duty. 
BOOK ON MONEY 

The Honorable Robert L. Owen, former United States Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma, who was chairman of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency of the United States Senate when 
the Federal Reserve Act was passed, has prepared and con- 
tributed to the people of this Nation, without charge, one of 
the best books on money I have ever had the privilege of 
examining. 

This book by Senator Owen is in the form of a Senate 
document. It is designated Document No. 23, Seventy-sixth 
Congress, first session. It is referred to as— 

National economy and the banking system of the United States. 
An exposition of the principles of modern monetary science in their 
relation to the national economy and the banking system of the 
United States. 


This book is written in language that a student in elemen- 
tary grades can understand. It deals with such questions as: 

Why money was invented; forms and functions of money as a 
medium of exchange and as a measure of value; the necessity for 
stable money; the quantitative theory of money; how prices are 
influenced; how the value of money influences the price level; 
how money can be contracted and expanded; velocity of demand 
bank deposits; how banks create and destroy billions of dollars of 
money annually; money in relation to debt, interest, labor, and 
monopoly; the inflation “bogey”; the effects of stable money on 
banks, manufacturers, merchants, contractors, agriculture, wage 
earners, teachers, the submerged third, the wealthy class, and 
others; and Lincoln’s monetary policy. 


I quote one paragraph on page 58 of this booklet: 


There are other devices and practices to the disadvantage of 
the borrower. This is one of the penalties which naturally flow 
from turning over to privately owned corporations and banks the 
creation of our money and a practical monopoly of our money 
supply; and the power of the banks to contract the money supply 
and thereby increase the burden on the debtor, whose income and 
whose property is diminished in value by the process of contracting 
the volume of money. 

This book should be read by every student in our schools. 
It should be studied by every person in public life. I would 
like to see it made a textbook in our public schools. 

COPY OF BOOK AVAILABLE WITHOUT CHARGE 

Anyone desiring a copy of this book—Senate Document No. 
23, Seventy-sixth Congress, first session—should request his 
Representative or one of his Senators to send him one, as they 
may be obtained from the Document Room in the United 
States Capitol without charge. 


In These 6 Years 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK O. HORTON 
OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE CHARLESTON (S. C.) NEWS AND 


COURIER OF FEBRUARY 4, 1939 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include the following editorial from 
the News and Courier, of Charleston, S. C., of February 4, 
1939: 

[From the Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier of February 4, 1939] 
IN THESE 6 YEARS 

The policies of the United States in the last 6 years have well-nigh 
destroyed the South’s export of cotton, and have therefore de- 
pressed the price of lands. They have increased the national debt 
about $24,000,000,000, or 120 percent. They have not perceptibly 
reduced the number of the unemployed; indeed, they have im- 
mensely increased unemployment in this part of the country by 
compulsory reduction of crop acreages. 

The cry of the poor from the great cities is louder and more 
despairing now than it was in 1932. 
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The gold value of the dollar has been reduced, and the bond of 
the United States to pay in gold of a weight and fineness specified 
in the bond has been deliberately violated. The United States has 
broken its word to creditors. 

The Government’s policies make the possessor of gold a boot- 
legger, and the law is enforced as never it was against the bootlegger 
of whisky. 

The Government has spent $13,000,000 for the support of artists 
who failed to produce salable goods, paying them about $90 a 
month, and plowboys in South Carolina, not on relief, taking care 
of themselves and asking no favors, are earning about a dollar a day. 

Taxes in these 6 years have been enormously increased. 

In the country, in South Carolina, is more idle money than has 
been at any time since the Confederate War—read the bank state- 
ments and you will not dispute it. It is idle because confidence in 
business has been destroyed. Who wants to build a cotton mill 
when the mills we have are struggling under the burden of taxa- 
tion and harassed and restricted by meddlesome laws? 

Who wants to save money when government in a hundred ways 
diligently spreads the notion that to save it and to have it is not 
respectable? Is not the American theory now dominant that all 
employers are oppressors and that all rich men are tyrants and 
rascals? 

What has the United States to show for the last 6 years? Un- 
finished dams. In some instances, abandoned dams and canals. 
The balance of power in elections transferred to the reliefers and 
the body of officeholders enlarged from 450,000 to more than 800,000. 
Immensely increased taxation, remember, and no reduction of 
unemployment. 

In 1917 when the United States entered the World War its best 
defense was its credit. It owed less than $2,000,000,000—less than 
is appropriated for relief in a year now. Men and women—and 
children—bought Liberty bonds, bought “till it hurt”—and it did 
not hurt, for the bonds were payable in gold, were as good as gold. 
(Under the Wilson, Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover administrations 
was no repudiation of a gold bond.) 

This country could defend itself effectively in war again, but the 
money to wage it would not be raised by selling bonds to its people. 
They no longer believe in its bonds. “Minute Men” speakers would 
be greeted sullenly and with a hollow laugh. The United States to 
defend itself would seize the property of the people. Hitler’s 
methods would be the only methods practicable. 

Such is the condition to which the United States has come in 6 
years of peace. The people of South Carolina share the responsi- 
bility for it. They vote. They have leaders. 


Frank and Jesse James in Review 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 7 (legislative day of Monday, March 6), 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. HARRY B. HAWES 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask leave to have printed 
in the RecorpD an address delivered by Hon. Harry B. Hawes. 
former Senator from Missouri, before the Missouri Society 
at Washington, D. C., February 25, 1939, entitled “Frank and 
Jesse James in Review.” 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


Fellow Missourians, last month your congressional delegation and 
others were invited to witness a preview of the movie Jesse James. 
The picture is excellent; the acting well done. It is especially 
worth while for those interested in horseback riding, fighting, and 
pistol marksmanship. 

Following the picture review, we entered into a sidewalk conver- 
sation, wherein all the assembled Missourians agreed that while, as 
drama, the reel is intense and interesting, it is historically inac- 
curate. 

Your new president, Congresman ZIMMERMAN, knowing that I 
possess two revolvers owned by Jesse James; that my acquaintance 
with his brother, Frank James, extended over some years, and that 
I had personal relations with the leading lawyers in the celebrated 
Frank James trial, requested me to appear this evening and 
attempt to draw an historically correct picture of the real James 
boys. 

The work could have been done better by either of your Senators 
or some of the Members of the House. Senator CLarK is an experi- 
enced historian, Senator Truman hails from Independence, where 
the James boys operated. Congressman BELL represents the Inde- 
pendence district; JosepH SHANNON sometimes changes his discus- 
sion of Jefferson into a more tragic discussion of the James boys, 
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and RicHarp Duncan’s district includes the district where Jesse 
James was born and killed. 

But the call came, and I must attempt to do my bit. 

My first move was to call upon the Congressional Library for 
such books and papers as it had relating to the James boys. There 
I discovered there were but three volumes: One by Maj. John N., 
Edwards, entitled “Noted Guerillas or the Warfare of the Border,” 
the second, “Quantrill and the Border Wars,” by William Elsey 
Connelley, and the third, by Robertus Love, entitled “The Rise and 
Fall of Jesse James.” 

From these three books comes what there is of written history. 
Major Edwards was in favor of the property right in slaves and 
was pro-Missourian; William Connelley, a scholarly man, was an 
abolitionist and pro-Kansan. 

The Edwards book draws a picture of courage, conviction, and 
patriotic guidance; the Connelley book paints Quantrill and his 
men as murderous, unprincipled brutes. The third book, that by 
Robertus Love, is less partisan and seems to draw a fairer, better- 
balanced account and is confined more closely to the career of the 
James boys. 

We note the dates of publication: Major Edwards’ book was 
printed in 1877; Connelley’s in 1909; Mr. Love’s in 1926. Mr. 
Love’s later book sustains the old assertion that real history must 
be written remote from the action or the times that beget preju- 
dice, heat, and passion. 

A fourth book, “American State Trials,” edited by John D. 
Lawson, was published in the year 1919, and devotes nearly 200 
pages to the trial of Frank James. 

The newspaper and magazine articles of the last 10 years were 
developed largely from these four books and it will be observed 
that, relying upon our great Congressional Library, the authorities 
are not exhaustive. 

The James boys belonged to the western half of Missouri; they 
were essentially the product of an environment; they grew up 
in an atmosphere of border warfare. 

In February 1821, at which time Missouri was admitted to the 
Union, it was accompanied by what has since become historically 
known as the Missouri Compromise, which declared that all 
territory west of Missouri and north of latitude 36°30’ should 
forever be free from slavery. 

Some years ago, I was called upon to deliver an address over a 
national hook-up on the one hundredth anniversary of the open- 
ing of the Santa Fe Trail, which extended from St. Louis to the 
great Southwest and California; and during the same year, on 
another occasion, to deliver another address over a national 
hook-up on the subject of the One Hundredth Anniversary of the 
Oregon Trail, which led from St. Louis to the Northwest and 
Oregon. 

We know that the Mormons began their long march from Inde- 
pendence, Mo., to Utah, and that the Pony Express with its fast 
delivery of mail, started from St. Joe and reached far into the 
West and Southwest. These were the overland routes. 

But Missouri’s story and its development have been controlled 
largely by three mighty rivers. The Mississippi River extending 
alcng our northern boundary to the Gulf, drains the waters of 31 
States. Down the Ohio River, in flatboats, came what were 
called in those days “alligator men”, carrying the early frontiers- 
men, their families, and their freight to the Mississippi River and 
then to Missouri. And down the Illinois River came the early 
French settlers. Just a few miles above St. Louis flowed the great 
Missouri River. Far distant to the west, in the mountains, where 
I remember some 35 years ago, after a hard day, shooting an elk, 
we washed our hands in a little stream. Upon inquiring where 
it emptied, the guide said: “You fellers are from St. Louis. This 
water is going to pass right by St. Louis”, and that was 1,000 


| miles away. 


Up the great Mississippi came the Spaniards; down the river 
came the French; and later the English from the Ohio. At various 
periods the flags of five different nations flew over the little village 
of St. Louis, named after a French king and in this vicinity were 
many settlements carrying the names of the saints. In one of 
these, Ste. Genevieve, I found in some old archives the record of 


a visit of a bishop, of Bardstown, Ky., to the little village of St. 


| Louis, wherein he 


wrote: “They had a wicked playhouse and 


| indulged in dancing.” 


In the early days, immigation into one section of our State was 


| almost all Irish. Their descendants still control that locality in 








| one of our northeastern counties. 


In ’48 and '49, due to a political revolution in Germany, came 
the highest type of German-Americans, who settled in our county. 

But, the predominating immigration in later periods had their 
source in the New England States and from Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Virginia. The New Englanders went in large number to 
Kansas. Those from the South settled throughout Missouri. 

Here were two types, with two diametrically opposed political 
views. The settlers in Free Soil Kansas were opposed to the insti- 
tution of slavery and favored the liberation of slaves. Southern 
Missouri settlers were slave owners and believed in that institution. 

The border feud between western Missouri and eastern Kansas 
started long before the Civil War. They were fighting across the 
border line from 1854 to 1861. 

Residents along the Kansas border (called “Jayhawkers” by the 
Missourians) would cross the border to liberate slaves, and the 
Missourians (called, by Kansas, “Bushwhackers”) would retaliate 
by crossing into Kansas in an effort to affect elections of Repre- 
sentatives favorable to the perpetuation of slavery. 
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There were invasions from both sides, and it was in an atmos- 
phere of this kind that the James boys were born. It was largely 
a@ southern element on the Missouri side and a northern element 
cn the Kansas side. 

The parents of the James boys were from Kentucky. Zerelda 
Cole, their mother, was educated in a Roman Catholic convent at 
Lexington. She married a Baptist minister, Robert James, who 
was then a student at an academy in Georgetown, Ky. 

At the time of their marriage the Reverend Robert James was 23 
years of age, his bride 17. Visiting the mother of Zerelda a year 
jater in Clay County, the young couple liked Missouri and settled 
there. The father was an energetic clergyman who preached on 
Sundays and farmed during the week. He organized several con- 
gregations and became widely known in his section as an evangelist. 

The father organized a company to visit the California gold 
fields and never returned, dying in California 3 weeks after his 
arrival. 

Both boys attended Sunday school and church. One of the his- 
torians reports that a thoroughly reliable minister reproached 
young Jesse for his conduct. I quote Mr. Love: 

“Jesse,” said the old pastor, “Why don’t you stop these things 
you’re doing?” 

“If you tell me just how I can stop,” Jesse replied, “I'll be glad 
enough to stop; but I don’t intend to stop right under a rope.” 

“Well, anyhow, you ought not to forget your religion, Jesse. 
You were brought up religiously. Your father was a good man of 
God. I’m sorry you’ve forgotten your bringing up, Jesse. Get 
back to your religion.” 

The outlaw thrust his hand into his inside coat pocket and 
drew forth a small book, which he handed to the minister. 

“It was a copy of the New Testament,” said the venerable 
clergyman, in relating the incident shortly before this was written. 
“T looked through it and was astonished. Never in my life have I 
seen a Bible so marked up, showing such constant usage.” 

Between the extremes of horrification and glorification of the 
partisan chronicles of that day, somewhere between lies the truth 
and, despite the temptation to emphasize the extreme, my remarks 
are intended to be confined to authenticity and facts. 

One danger lies in an inclination to create a legendary figure, 
and we must not permit our boys and girls to accept the myth for 
the actuality. 

Sometime in the year 1400 a legendary figure, Robin Hood, first 
appeared in English romance and poetry. He is supposed to have 
robbed the rich and given to the poor; to have led a merry life of 
outlawry, protected in his depredations by the lowly, whom he 
defended. 

If not cautious, we may build another mythical character from 
the lives of the two boys who were the product of environment, 
who robbed and murdered in a setting which in part condoned 
these things. 

They did not pick pockets, steal by stealth, burgle in the night- 
time, nor rob the poor of a few dollars; and it is true that the line 
of friendship was sharply drawn and seldom violated. The horse 
and the revolver were their instruments of assault; they were 
credited with having respect for women, being fond of children, 
kind to dogs; but they did murder ruthlessly; they did rob and 
steal; burn and destroy property; run off horses and cattle; and 
violate law and order in their raids. 

Human life with them was not a sacred thing; it was wiped out 
without mercy; arson and theft were part of their plans; surprise, 
marksmanship, and revolvers their agencies. 

It is true they were the victims of well-developed feuds, where 
life was held cheaply and reprisals seemed: justified. Their earliest 
years were associated with bloody deeds before the Civil War. Dur- 
ing that period they were under command of superior officers and 
troops at war; but after Lee’s surrender tens of thousands of 
soldiers returned to find their homes burned, rotten fences, horses 
gone, former slaves in public office—home to dire poverty, distress 
and desolation; yet these men did not murder and burn and rob— 
they went to work! 

So, while we may sympathize, we should not exceedingly glorify 
actions which were better controlled in many districts under 
circumstances almost as provocative. 

We all admire courage, marksmanship, horsemanship! There 
was romance if not chivalry itself when those men wore uniforms, 
even though crude plumes decked their hats as old daguerreotypes 
picture them for us, and carried three or four pistols. But this 
does not weigh with the thoughtful man as against law and order 
and humane readjustment. 

In this border warfare no prisoners could be taken because there 
were no prisons. There were no ambulances or hospitals for 
wounded, It was wipe out or be wiped out. When action began, 
it was live or die. 

QUANTRILL 


The James boys both at times served under Quantrill and Frank 
was with him at the time he was captured and later died of his 
wounds in Kentucky. 

Connelley described him: “Of the Civil War in America he was 
the bloodiest man. Of the border he was the scourge and terror. 
Idolized for his ferocious blood madness, * * *. With red 
hands he gave fair cities to torch and pillage and reveled in the 
groans and cries of the helpless and innocent victims of his ruth- 
less, inhuman crimes.” 

This historian gives Quantrill’s birthplace as Canal Dover, Ohio, 
and the date of his birth as July 31, 1837. With much evidence of 
authenticity, Quantrill always claimed that he was born in Hagers- 
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town, Md., and came from a family of Southern sympathizers and 
of proslavery proclivities. 

Major Edwards asserts that he was born at Hagerstown, July 20, 
1836, and did not move to Ohio until his 16th year. Robertus Love 
accepts the Connelley version of the birth in Ohio, and tried to 
separate fiction from fact, but Quantrill’s own assertion of his 
nativity and expeditions to avenge the alleged slaying of a brother 
in Kansas and his claim of having personally killed 30 of the men 
who had murdered his brother were generally accepted as true. 

Mr. Love states: “Many of the guerrillas conceived themselves to 
be fighting for vengeance. Relatives of many of them had been 
murdered or mistreated otherwise by Kansans in the border war- 
fare over the free-soil problem, preceding the Civil War. They 
accepted Quantrill’s tale gladly, as partial justification for their 
own course in fighting under such a bloodthirsty leader. Because 
of his supposed wrongs and his desperate course in redressing 
them, Quantrill became their immediate and intimate hero. The 
guerrillas who survived the war continued to believe the Quan- 
trill invention, for it was altogether that. To this day most if not 
all of the small group of surviving Missourians who rode under 
the Quantrill banner believe that their chief told them the truth 
and that he was a much-wronged man.” 

Edwards states: “Charles William Quantrill was to the gueril- 
las their voice in tumult, their beacon in a crisis, and their hand 
in action. * * * His was the central figure, and it towered 
aloft amid all the wreck and overthrow and massacre that went 
on continually around and about him until it fell at last as the 
pine falls uprooted by omnipotence or shivered by its thunder- 
bolt.” 

But, all three authorities agree that Quantrill was a handsome 
man, devoid of fear, a wonderful horseman, a crack shot; that he 
was educated; wrote fluently; carried on a correspondence almost 
weekly with his mother and other relatives; was in his way gen- 
erous to those who surrounded him; that his flair was for a fine 
horse; a plumed hat; his method a charge on horseback. He 
never used a rifle; his weapon was the revolver, and we find that 
the James boys, in nearly all their outlaw exploits, adopted his 
method of the horse, the surprise, the revolver. They continued 
in this way after his death in the field of outlawry. 

In a small band that crossed the Mississippi and entered Ken- 
tucky, Frank James rode with him. 

As to the object of his entering Kentucky there is again differ- 
ence of opinion. Connelley was not sure whether he was trying 
to reach Washington to attempt the assassination of President 
Lincoln or on his way to Richmond to confer with General Lee. 
He had with him Frank James, and Connelley describes the journey 
over the old Hawesville Road, of murders on the way, and, finally, 
the wounding, surrender, and death of Quantrill. How he made 
his headquarters in the Green River country, plundered the town 
of Hickman, Ky., entered Danville (where I attended school), and 
there robbed citizens, plundered a store, and destroyed a telegraph 
Office. 

At Wakefield, Ky., he was asked by Miss Nannie Dawson to write 
in her autograph album, which he did in four verses, the first of 
which read: 

“My horse is at the door 
And the enemy I soon may see, 
But before I go, Miss Nannie, 
Here’s a double health to thee.” 


Very fair verse for one whom Connelley describes as a scamp and 
@& murderer, and Edwards describes as a hero and a soldier. 

Capt. Edwin Terrill, then about 19 years of age, with a company 
of Federal troops, pursued Quantrill’s band and finally encountered 
them at Taylorville. The Missourians were dismounted; Quantrill 
was asleep in a hay loft. Terrill’s men charged; then a running 
fight began. Young Terrill had a wound but was enabled to use 
a revolver. 

The chronicle states that he probably fired one of the shots that 
reached Quantrill while he yelled continuously: “Give ’em hell, 
boys! Give ’em hell!” 

Frank James found his wounded chief. They first thought his 
wounds were not serious, but Quantrill felt that they were mortal. 

Captain Terrill finally effected the capture. Quantrill fired as 
he ran, was struck by a bullet under the left shoulder-blade, which 
reached the spine and created paralysis below his arms. Another 
shot carried off the index finger of his right hand. He was moved 
in a wagon to Louisville, delivered to Gen. John M. Palmer, and 
died of his wounds in 1865. Frank James remained with him to 
the end. 

ORDER NO. 11 


Quantrill probably had more to do with forming the character 
for outlawry of the James boys than any other living man, but 
the whole community in which they lived was affected by the 
famous Order No. 11. Major Edwards is rather fair about it in 
his treatment and exonerates General Ewing from personal re- 
sponsibility for the issuance of this order. He states: 

“General Order No. 11 came from district headquarters at St. 
Louis, where Schofield commanded, and through Schofield from 
Washington City direct. Ewing had neither choice nor discretion 
in the matter.” 

Describing the order: “It required every citizen of Jackson, Cass, 
Bates, and a portion of Vernon Counties to abandon their houses 
and come either into the lines of designated places that were forti- 
fied, or within the jurisdiction of said lines. If neither was done, 
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and said citizens remained outside beyond the time speci- 
fied for such removal, they were to be regarded as outlaws and 
punished accordingly. Innocent and guilty alike felt the rigors 
of this unprecedented proscription. For the Union man there was 





the same line of demarcation that was drawn for the secessionist. 


Age had no immunity; sex was not regarded. The rights of prop- 
erty vanished; predatory bands preyed at will; nothing could be 
sold; everything had to be abandoned; it was the obliteration of 
prosperity by counties; it was the depopulation of miles upon 
miles of fertile territory in a night.” 

The picture by the celebrated painter Capt. George C. Bingham 
of burning and plunderea homes and a sky with flames and smoke 
and long trains of helpless fugitives still finds a place in many of 
the homes of Missouri. 

It is disagreeable to resurrect and present again some of the 
brutalities that grow out of war, and in some cases out of bu- 
reaucracy as apparently was Order No. 11. 

It does not require a vivid imagination to visualize the effect 
upon all living persons in the four counties covered by this order 
of evacuation and concentration, nor surmise that it was vigorously 
opposed and disobeyed; but it must be remembered that it was 
the burning and massacres at Lawrence, Kans., that was the 
inciting cause for its issuance. 

THE JAMES BOYS—JESSE’S DEATH 


After the death of her husband, Rev. Robert James, Mrs. James 
later married Dr. Reuben Samuel. Dr. Samuel’s household was 
charged with harboring—and probably did harbor—some of the 
guerrillas and bushwhackers. There was retaliation and punish- 
ment. 

On one occasion one of the so-called regulators produced a cord, 
tied the doctor’s hands behind him, threw a noose over his neck, 
and suspended him from a tree. Mrs. Samuel had followed the 
party, and as they rode off she cut the rope and saved her hus- 
band’s life. Later the regulator found young Jesse and whipped 
him soundly with the end of a rope. The lesson did not impress 
young Jesse; the regulators returned and Mrs. Samuel and her 
daughter, Sue, were placed under military arrest and detained for 
several weeks. 

She had two younger children by Dr. Samuel and these were 
permitted to accompany her. The third child (arriving later) was 
named Fannie Quantrill. 

Passing the war period to peacetime outlawry, the most serious 
depredation was robbing the bank at Liberty, Mo., in February 
1866. Ten of the young gangsters effected the robbery. About 
$60,000 was taken, of which $45,000 was in bonds, the balance in 
gold and currency. The cashier’s name was Bird. The grinning 
robber said: “All birds should be caged. Get inside the vault, Mr. 
Bird, and step lively.” Mr. Bird obeyed. 

Next followed the robbery of a bank at Lex‘ngton, Mo. This 
netted $2,000 in cash. Then a bank at Savannah was attacked. 
The owner’s son returned the fire of the outlaws and drove them 
away, followed by a posse, and the desperadoes became definitely 
known as the James gang. 

After Savannah came Richmond, in May 1867, resulting in 
the death of eight persons and a loss of $4,000. 

Clay and Jackson Counties and all Missouri becoming danger- 
ous, they crossed into Kentucky and robbed a bank at Russell- 
ville and rode away with $14,000. 

By this time the Pinkerton Detective Agency was on the trail 
and things became uncomfortable, so the James boys went to 
California, acting upon the advice, “Stay away awhile, boys, and it 
will all blow over.” 

Returning in 1869, a bank was robbed in the usual manner 
at Gallatin, Mo. The cashier was slain and, so the story goes, 
the horse of cne of the James boys was killed and they escaped 
riding tandem 

For a time they took refuge in Kentucky, Texas, and Indian 
Territory. Then, in 1870, they invaded Iowa and robbed the bank 
at Corydon. 

In 1872 a bank was robbed at Columbia, Ky. The cashier, 
refusing to deliver the vault keys, was murdeved. Only about $200 
was taken. 

Ten thousand dollars was taken from a race track near Kansas 
City in September, 1872. 

In 1873 the gang later rode 400 miles to Ste. Genevieve, the first 
white settlement on Missouri soil. There they obtained $4,000 
in silver. 

Following this came an innovation: the robbery of a train. Their 
loot totaled $3,000. Later, the same night, another train passed, 


carrying $75.960 in gold, a mistake by hours. 

In 1874 there was another innovation—a stagecoach was robbed 
between Malvern and Hot Springs, Ark. 

The Pinkertons became active to capture or kill. This great 


agency was then the most powerful of its kind in the United 
States, with branches in various portions of the country, operated 
by skilled men. 

Now the banks, the railroads, express companies and stage- 
coach companics, led by the Pinkertons and various law enforce- 
ment officers of the different States, were hunting with increased 
energy 
It is 
owing 


But 


remarkable that for 8 years they proceeded without success, 
largely to the gang’s shift to unexpected points 

/ in '74 there came a change. The Little Rock Express from 
St. Louis was to stop at Gadshill, Mo. The conductor stepped to 
the ground. He was confronted with the muzzle of a pistol. 
The engineer and fireman were ordered to walk into the woods. 
Two men went through the Pullman cars, collecting $2,000. An- 
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other $1,000 was taken from the safe; the mail bags yielded $2,000 
more. 

Posses from Piedmont, Ironton and adjacent towns trailed the 
bandits. Railroads and express companies offered new rewards and 
the Pinkertons again took the trail. Finally, it resulted in the 
death of two Pinkerton operatives and John Younger, a member 
of the gang, who was killed at the age of 24. 

Shortly after this there was a stagecoach robbery in Texas, 
about 23 miles southwest of Austin. The loot from this robbery 
was estimated at $3,000. 

In 1874 a Kansas-Pacific train was robbed near Muncie, Kans, 
This produced about $1,000. 

Then followed a robbery in Huntington, W. Va., in September 
1875. From a bank, so the chronicle states, they collected several 
thousand dollars. 

There was a robbery of a Missouri-Pacific train at Otterville, 
a in Cooper County. This provided the gang with nearly $2,000 
apiece. 

They then started north for Minnesota. They went on horse- 
back, wearing linen dusters which concealed both their clothes 
and their weapons. The excellent horsefiesh they rode attracted 
some undesired attention. This was in 1876, and it proved a 
Waterloo for the Missourians. 

A full account of the attempt to rob the bank would consume 
an hour, but the details have all been rather carefully chronicled. 
Two Northfield citizens were slain. Approximately 1,000 men par- 
ticipated in the pursuit that followed. When the fighting was 
over Jim Younger had five wounds; Cole Younger, 11 wounds; 
Thomas Coleman Younger was on his back, badly wounded. 

Later the Younger boys pleaded guilty and were sentenced to 
imprisonment for life in the prison at Stillwater. 

Robert Younger died in the penitentiary in 1889. Coleman and 
James Younger survived. The rest of the gang got back to 
Missouri. 

The professional dead shots were routed. Amateurs won the 
day. James Younger, on his parole, is reported to have killed 
himself because his citizenship had not been restored, which pre- 
vented him from marrying his sweetheart. Cole Younger in later 
life became an evangelist. 

The names of most of the other members of this outlaw crew have 
been chronicled; their individual exploits given; their punishment, 
through violent death or imprisonment, recorded; but time will not 
permit stepping aside in this brief summary to give the list. 

At long intervals the James boys visited their mother. The 
Pinkerton operatives found this out, and finally there came a scene 
that the reel carried with some accuracy: Surrounding the home of 
Mrs. Samuel, the Pinkertons first threw lighted balls of cotton, and 
then a bomb which blew off the right forearm of Mrs. Samuel. One 
of the small boys had his side pierced; little Archie died before 
dawn; Mrs. Samuel’s arm was amputated; the little Negro ser vant 
was wounded. 

Inflamed, the people of Clay County called the bombing of the 
Samuel home “the crime of the century”; they were indignant; 
public sympathy began to favor the James boys. 

Many interesting stories are recorded of Jesse James’ generosity. 
One is the story of his giving a poor woman money to pay off her 
mortgage—quite a large sum. She paid the mortgage and secured 
a receipt which lifted the mortgage; and, the chronicle goes on, 
later the boys held up the man who held the mcrtgage and took 
back the money from him. 

This story went the rounds and must have had its effect. Sam 
Allender relates the incident as having been told to him by Frank 
James about his brother Jesse. This is romance with a vengeance, 
or truth testing credulity to the breaking point. Incidentally, Sam 
Allender served under me in the St. Louis police department and 
was an excellent officer. 

Mr. Love states: “But in the ordinary relations of life, Jesse 
James was actually an honest man, whether you see fit to accept 
the statement or reject it.” He relates his paying a debt of $265 
which he could have avoided—of paying for horses that he had 
taken. 

“In some ways, Jesse James was a strictly honest man, as I have 
discovered, to my own surprise, in my investigations. There were 
times when he went out of his way to discharge a duty which 
many a man in good social and civic standing would do his utmost 
to ‘duck’.” 

Regarding the married lives of Frank and Jesse James, he states: 
“Morally speaking—and in this instance sexual morality is meant— 
these outlaws must be credited with having been thoroughly 
circumspect, in the absence of all evidence to the contrary.” 

Jesse James was 27 when he married. It was the end of a 
courtship of almost 9 years. His conduct in the presence of 
women was exemplary; his language was always circumspect. 

Jesse James was killed in his own home by Bob and Charley 
Ford. These two men had been members of the gang. They 
were welcome in the household. The motive was the $10,000 re- 
ward, alive or dead. The Fords, as a matter of fact, received only 
a small portion of the big reward; the rest was divided between 
officials who had connived at the killing. 

Jesse unbuckled his belt, laid two revolvers—one a Colt, the 
other a Smith & Wesson—on the bed, mounted a chair, with a 
dusting brush in hand; with his back to the Ford boys, he was 
dusting and rehanging a picture. 

Both Ford boys drew their guns. Bob, quicker than Charley, 
fired one shot from the Colt which struck near the base of Jesse’s 
skull and came out through the forehead. 

This took place soon after breakfast. Mrs. James had left the 
room, thus Jesse was alone with the two Ford boys. 
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The revolvers now in my possession are an improved Colt 45 
and a Smith & Wesson. They came into my possession through 
the Honorable Robert L. Bates, of Excelsior Springs; the chief of 

lice of Excelsior Springs had taken them from young Jesse James, 
who stated the guns were carried by his father. 

After Jesse James’ death some of the headlines of the papers of 
the day are interesting: The St. Joe Gazette: “Jesse, by Jehovah!” 
St. Joe Evening News: “Judgment for Jesse”; Kansas City Journal: 
“Good-bye, Jesse!” 

There had been many reports about the death of Jesse James, 
put on the morning after the tragedy Mayor Frink, of St. Joseph, 
said, “I fully believe it this time.” 

The Kansas City Times (now the Kansas City Star-Times) stated: 
“Prank James might find a safe asylum in either the Herald office 
of St. Joseph or the Post-Dispatch office at St. Louis. These papers 
mourn the loss of his brother Jesse as they have never mourned the 
loss of any of Missouri’s great men.” 

The Post-Dispatch replied: “It becomes our solemn duty to 
inform you [Times] that you utter a malicious and vicious and 
utterly indefensible lie when you say this paper has mourned the 
loss of Jesse James,” etc. The Post-Dispatch later commented: 
“We have never ceased to believe that Crittenden inflicted more 
disgrace on the State by the manner in which he brought about 
the murder of James than the bandit could if he had been left to 
continue his career. His death was a blessing, but the manner of 
his taking off was a reproach upon our civilization.” 

And then the Post-Dispatch pointed to the support of its posi- 
tion by the New York Sun, World, Telegraph, Graphic, and Tribune, 
and the Chicago Inter-Ocean and News, the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
the Louisville Courier-Journal, and other great national dailies. 
Even Carl Schurz wrote in similar vein in the New York Evening 
Post. 

Charles Ford shot himself to death in a weed patch near Rich- 
mond, Mo. Bob Ford lived for more than 10 years. Finally, at 
Creede, Colo., he opened a bar and gambling den. He had with 
him a mistress whom he passed as his wife. 

A deputy sheriff, Ed Kelly, was in love with this woman. On one 
occasion he shot Bob Ford, wounding him. Later, Kelly, having 
resigned as deputy sheriff, entered Ford’s barroom and emptied 
two loads of buckshot into Ford, killing him. 

Kelly was convicted of the crime and served a term in the peni- 
tentiary but was subsequently released and was later killed in a 
sidewalk fight with a town marshal in Texas. 

The Fords were denounced in the old border song, which is sung 
even to this day— 


“Jesse James had a wife; 

She’s a mourner all her life; 

His children, they were brave. 

Oh, the dirty little coward that shot Mr. Howard! 
And they laid Jesse James in his grave.” 


The name Howard was the alias under which Jesse James lived 
in St. Joseph. 
FRANK JAMES SURRENDERS 
On October 5, 1882, Maj. John Edwards, of Sedalia, accompanied 
by Frank R. O’Neil, then a reporter on the Missouri Republican 
(later the St. Louis Republic), and who, as managing editor of the 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch, a quarter of a century later, went to | 


Mexico and brought back the witnesses that broke the boodle crimes 
in St. Louis, accompanied by a man named Winfrey, entered the 
old McCarthy House at the State capital, Jefferson City, Mo. Mr. 
Winfrey was a tall man, rather thin, with sandy side whiskers and 
gray-blue eyes. They strolled around the lobby and later on the 
Street. 


Arriving at Governor Crittenden’s office Major Edwards introduced | 


Mr. Winfrey as Frank James. Perhaps it is best for me at this 
point to quote Mr. Love verbatim: 

“One of the politicians, sitting back against the wall about 20 
feet away, gasped: ‘Good God! I can’t believe it?’ 

“Nevertheless, it was so. Frank James, cool, calm, collected, 


master of such emotions as he felt, opened his coat, revealing a | 


thick leather belt crammed with cartridges and showing at the 
middle a big bronze buckle marked ‘U.S.’ He unbuckled the belt 
and removed it. Attached to it was a holster from which protruded 
the gleaming handle of a big six-shooter, Remington 44. Holding 
the belt in his left hand, with his right hand he plucked the pistol 
from the holster and deftly moving his fingers down to the polished 
barrel extended it handle foremost toward the Governor of his 
native State. 

“Governor Crittenden,” said the elder and abler brother of the 
last Jesse James, “I want to hand over to you that which no living 
man except myself has been permitted to touch since 1861, and to 
Say that I am your prisoner.” 

James had given Frank O'Neil a long interview which was with- 
held from publication until after the surrender. The headline in 
the Missouri Republican was, “He Came In.” 

When the trial was over, Frank moved to St. Louis and I knew 
him very well. Quiet, unassuming, he never talked of war days 
or the outlawry which followed them. 

My friend Grattan Kerans, a leading newspaper writer, said that 
it was impossible to get Frank to talk of the events of the past 
and it was only on short and at unexpected moments that he did 
so, and then the narrative was brief and noncommital. 

Frank James was employed at a theater, where his reputation 
kept order, and later acted in the capacity of a watchman and 
assistant starter of races at the old fair grounds. It is at that 
place I used to meet him frequently. Pleasant, though taciturn, 
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he was an agreeable acquaintance. My contact with him came 
through Col. Jack Chinn, the famous Kentucky horseman who, 
with his son, Kit, started the races in St. Louis and vicinity for 
many years. Colonel Jack was a fighter in his day. I well re- 
member as a boy visiting him at the old Southern Hotel in St. 
Louis. He had been shot through the neck by a policeman as he 
was drawing a knife. I had been a guest at his old home near 
Harrodsburg, Ky., and called almost daily on the family who were 
in attendance while the colonel was recovering from his wound, 
and each day I called he repeated, “Just think that I was shot 
through the neck by a pot-bellied policeman!” It was the great 
humiliation of the colonel’s life that it had to be a policeman and 
one with a large stomach who had inflicted the wound. 


FRANK JAMES’ TRIAL 


The dramatic surrender of Frank James was followed by his 
trial at Gallatin, Mo., in August 1883. 

In the series of American State Trials, a law publication, we find 
191 pages, nearly all in fine type, devoted to this hearing. 

The grand jury of Davies County returned an indictment against 
Frank for the murder of Frank McMillan. The prisoner pleaded 
not guilty. Not many witnesses were heard. It became a contest 
of court strategy and of clashing eloquence. The Younger boys 
were in a penitentiary in Minnesota. The charge was that on 
July 5, 1881, the so-called James gang held up and robbed the 
C. R. I. & P. Railroad at Winston, Mo., killed the conductor and a 
passenger named Frank McMillan. 

The prosecution was directed by William H. Wallace, one of the 
most eloquent orators that ever lived, a genius with words. He 
later became the chief advocate of Nation-wide and State-wide 
prohibition. I shall mention the names of only those men whom 
I knew well. 

For the defense there appeared John Finas Phillips, Congress- 
man, and later Federal judge; John M. Glover, Congressman from 
St. Louis, and Joshua Alexander, a Congressman from western Mis- 
souri, and later Secretary of Commerce, and finally, Gov. Charles 
P. Johnson, the outstanding criminal lawyer of his day, whose 
reputation was not only State-wide but national in character. My 
first appearance in court was with Governor Johnson. I was 
associated with him for some 3 years. He was the most pic- 
turesque figure I have ever seen in a courtroom. Handsome, dra- 
matic, persuasive, he had the power to melt a jury. 

The closing appeals for the State were made by Wallace. Gov- 
ernor Johnson finished for the defense. 

James was identified by a number of witnesses as having been in 
the vicinity of the robbery before and after. The credibility of 
these witnesses was attacked because of their character and evil 
reputations. But there was one witness who nearly convicted 
James because he quoted Shakespeare. The defense cleverly pro- 
moted the theory of mistaken identity, but there was only one man 
who identified Frank James as a Shakespearean scholar, the Rever- 
end James Machette. 

Quoting the witness:“Inquired of Willard (Frank James) where 
he had been between the Shenandoah Valley and this section, and 
he never answered me but said, ‘What do you think of Bob Inger- 
soll?’ We discussed Bob for some time till we differed. * * * 
In conversation with Scott, he observed he would take me for a 
minister of the Christian Church, and I answered that I was. 
* * * Willard acquiesced in that but said there was no man 
ever lived like Shakespeare, and declaimed a piece and remarked, 
‘That’s grand,’ which observation I endorsed.” 

The arguments that followed show that the statement of this 
minister that one of the gang was a Shakespearean scholar and 
could quote Shakespeare, set him apart, as none of the others had 
read Shakespeare. It nearly ruined the defense, because Frank 
James was fond of Shakespeare and quoted him fluently and none 
of the other outlaws did. 

It may interest you to have just a sample of the oratory at 
the close of the trial. Wallace had been able to bring in the 
name of Jesse James, although he had long since been dead. 
Just a paragraph. 

“Farewell, Jesse James, prince of robbers! Missouri cries a long, 
a giad farewell! Cruelest horseman that ever wore a spur or 
held a rein, seeming oftener like death himself on his pale horse 
charging through the land, than feeling man, farewell, farewell! 
Foulest blot that ever marred the bright escutcheon of a glorious 
State, farewell! farewell!” 

Later, at another place, he observed: “A man, gentlemen, may 
change the exterior of his person but he cannot change the com- 
plexion of the mind therein. This is a most remarkable mental 
characteristic for a western bandit. To say that it is nothing un- 
common for a train robber to go through the land spouting 
Shakespeare is preposterous.” 

Just one illustration of the flow of language by Gov. Charles 
P. Johnson (my old associate) for the defense: “History shows 
not his parallel. ack of the time covered by this investiga- 
tion his career begins amid the fierce conflicts of border war- 
fare, and though bearing a name stained with crime his course 
has been marked by an unwavering adherence to a great revolu- 
tionary cause, fidelity to friends, and an audacious bravery un- 
questioned; he is the product of our own civilization, a sequence 
of our past political history.” 

On one occasion Gen. Joe Shelby appeared and apologized to the 
court for an alleged contempt. This was the general’s statement: 
“If anything I said during my examination yesterday offended the 
dignity of this court, I regret it exceedingly, Your Honor. As to 
what I said in regard to others, I have no regrets to express.” 
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General Shelby said he had listened attentively to the court and 
was very glad His Honor had spoken so fully, as it gave him an 
opportunity to refute a slander. 

“I am charged with drawing a revolver; it is false, and the man 
who said so said what was false.” 

The Court. The information came from the marshal of Lexing- 
ton, who had given it under oath. 

General SHELBY. He has lied if he said so. 

These 191 pages are delightful reading for a lawyer. It might 
be helpful to some law student, but after the eloquence was over 
12 good men and true brought in a verdict of “Not guilty.” 


YOUNGERS PARDONED 


The story of the James boys would not be complete without refer- 
ence to the pardon of the Younger boys, two of their companions 
in most of their adventures. 

Capt. Carter Bronaugh. my personal friend, undertook the work 
of securing the pardon. He enlisted nearly all of the leading offi- 
cials of that day—Governors, Senators, Congressmen, and others. 
I was one of those who signed the petition. 

Active in the movement was former Senator Stephen B. Elkins, 
of West Virginia, who assisted financially and in other ways in 
procuring the pardon. 

Young Steve Elkins was a Missourian who was captured by 
Quantrill and ordered to be executed, but Bud Younger, a trooper, 
was a former friend of Elkins and had himself detailed to take out 
the spy (as he was called) and shoot him. Elkins said to 
Younger: “Well, Bud, I reckon it’s all up with me; I know the 
rules.” Bud replied: “I reckon it is, Steve, unless you light out 
and run like hell now; and for God’s sake keep your mouth shut 
about this, for you know if Quantrill ever learns I didn’t kill you, 
he’ll kill me.” 

As stated in another place, one of the Youngers was killed by 
a Pinkerton, another killed himself, but Cole Younger remained 
to become an evangelist. 

Frank James died at the old James farm where he grew up. 

Cole Younger died a year later and he, like Jesse James, was 
buried at the Younger homestead. 


LAW REIGNS 


What wonderful changes time has encompassed! Peace on the 
Kansas-Missouri border, good will, and even some political agree- 
ment, as Kansas has even gone Democratic. 

Today when the gunman appears the law on both sides cooper- 
ates and the gunman becomes the general public enemy. The 
early abolitionists have disappeared. The slaveowners and those 
who believed that the Negro was property have passed away. 

In 1884, when Grover Cleveland was elected President, I was a 
boy in Texas. I recall how the Negroes were told they would now 
be returned to slavery. They believed it and disappeared, hiding in 
that vicinity in the Red River bottoms. 

Our home was left without servants, so mother became cook and 
I washed the dishes—a great and tragic humiliation for me. But 
I found a way which even today in emergencies proves success- 
ful—my hound dogs did the trick wher mother took her naps. 
Dishes, pots, and pans were placed upon the back porch, the dogs 
were called, the dishes cleaned, and both dogs and myself were 
happy, and mother, not understanding the plot, was grateful. 
Try it. It beats the new electric washer in speed and general 
satisfaction for both man and beast. 

That was the last I heard of slavery. 

My grandfather was the Confederate Governor of Kentucky. 
All five sons were in the army. One was killed and three wounded, 
so the days of my youth were replete with stories of “the wood’s 
colt,” border forays and the bitterness that comes from war be- 
tween brother and brother and between father and son. The 
same horrible family separations we find in Spain today. 

I was assigned the duty of speaking for the Sons of Confederate 
Veterans at a national Confederate reunion in Louisville, Ky., 
and watched the miles of parade pass by—the old battle flags, the 
State banners. They moved a trifle slow, but not too slow. As 
they passed along it put a tear in the eye and a throb in the throat; 
but the old boys cheered and they gave the Rebel yell, now a lost 
art no radio artist can produce. 

On they went with the State banners, the battle flags mended and 
patched by loving hands, brave old men with malice gone. No bit- 
terness in their hearts; they had gone through strife and sudden 
death and in the even harder years of readjustment after the war. 
They were from all the Southern States, keeping step, keeping time, 
shaking hands, and cheering. And at the head rode a man on a 
horse. The horse seemed to understand. He must have been 
carefully selected; behaving, yet he misbehaved. He seemed to 
know he carried a chief. 


This prancing horse headed miles of gray uniforms—all in gray, 
gray, nothing but gray. But on this cavorting horse was “Fighting 
Joe” Wheeler, dressed in the blue uniform of a United States officer. 


Not only was the war over, but that blue uniform leading the 
gray drew the curtain for the last time on bitter thoughts that 
are harder to kill than men. 

The early forefathers were wise men; they had come from the 
various nations of Europe; they had crossed the big water in little 
ships guided by the stars; and, when they wrote a new plan of 

vernme}! they had back of it war, experience, and suffering. 
They came out of a fiery crucible and have left for us an orderly 
Constitution to preserve liberty of thought and action. 

Fellow Missourians, you come of a fighting breed. Your fore- 
bears “took it on the chin,” stood for what they thought was right, 
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surrendering their opinions to no one, but are now expressing 
these opinions in an orderly way. 

We can only attempt to keep the record clear, that our young- 
sters may not be dazzled with false glamor. 

We can but smile a little, maybe weep a little, but demand that 
facts shine through. 





The Livestock Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRANK 0. HORTON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1939 


RESOLUTION BY THE LEGISLATURE OF WYOMING 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following resolution of 
the Legislature of the State of Wyoming: 

House Joint Memorial 3 
A joint memorial memorializing the Congress of the United States 
to consider means of protecting the livestock industry which is 
seriously threatened by the importation of meats and meat 
products 

Whereas the production of livestock constitutes a major 
Wyoming industry; and 

Whereas the industry is being seriously affected by importations 
of meats and meat products at prices below American production 
costs; and 

Whereas this importation of meats and meat products is recog- 
nized as unfair and unjust competition and seriously threatens 
the industry at home: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the Twenty-fijth 
Legislature of the State of Wyoming (the senate concurring), 
That the Congress of the United States be and it is hereby 
memorialized to consider means of protecting the livestock indus- 
try which is seriously threatened by the importation of meats 
and meat products: Be it further 

Resolved, That certified copies of this memorial be sent to the 
President of the United States Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and to United States Senators Joseru 
C. O’MaHoney and Harry H. ScHwartTz, and to Representative 
FRANK O. HorRTON. 


The Republican Viewpoint on National Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CARL E. MAPES 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR., OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, MARCH 6, 1939 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address of the 
Honorable JosepH W. Martin, Jr., of Massachusetts, on the 
Republican viewpoint on national issues, given over a net- 
work of the National Broadcasting Co. on the Washington 
Star National Radio Forum on March 6, 1939: 


Through the magic of the radio, we are celebrating tonight a 
Nation-wide birthday party—the one hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of balanced representative government under our American 
Constitution, the greatest charter of freedom and the most cher- 
ished protector of equal opportunity in all human history. 

The First Congress under the Constitution assembled in New 
York on March 4, 1789—150 years ago last Saturday. From that 
memorable date runs the glorious epic of America, a story of 
achievement and triumph without parallel in the annals of man. 

In the meeting of that First Congress, there came to reality the 
dream which had been the most alluring aspiration of the human 
spirit from the very dawn of history—‘government of the people, 
by the people, and for the pecple.” 

It is an occasion of great patriotic significance and an appro- 
priate moment for sincere national thanksgiving—thanksgiving 











that through all the economic stresses and strains, all the wars and 
revolutions, and all the vast economic and social change through- 
out the world during these 150 years, the Constitution of the United 
States survives today in all its essential principles of orderly and 
progressive government under law. 

But our Constitution survives not only as a written instrument 
defining the powers and authorities of government delegated to the 
Congress, the President, and the judiciary by the sovereign people 
of America; it survives also as a living and a vibrant spirit of gov- 
ernment and human relations—as a symbol of the creed of fair 
play, of reasonable temper, and of broad tolerance, so deeply rooted 
in every American heart. 

That, as I see it in the perspective of history, is the great sig- 
nificance of the Constitution of the United States today—that its 
noble principles have been translated from the mere wordage of an 
epochal document in history into the great political solvents of 
tolerance, patience, charity, and good will among men, governing 
the relations of a mighty nation of 130,000,000 people in their daily 
striving for peace, progress, prosperity, and genuine social security. 


CHATTER OF REVOLUTION 


We hear much chatter in these troubled times that our scheme of 
government is outmoded; that the Constitution no longer can serve 
our swiftly moving civilization; that we must prepare our minds 
for some new system contrived since the “horse and buggy” days. 

But on such an occasion as this, when we pause to reappraise 
the fundamentals of our system of self-government, all such dark 
forebodings of revolution quickly take their proper place in the 
thought of our people. 

The idea of revolution in America today and the many suggestions 
advanced for some fundamental change in our scheme of govern- 
ment in favor of one or another of these new European systems of 
compulsion and purge are but the clatter of confusion in minds 
bewildered by the tasks of the hour. 

This Nation would be served well if all such immature talk were to 
cease at once, 

The American people are irrevocably devoted to the American way 
of life, and they should be encouraged and stimulated by every 
power of government to press forward in the work of perfecting their 
institutions and improving their methods of administration in the 
light of the glorious achievements of these 150 years. 


PRACTICAL MEASURES NEEDED 


Today we can best honor the Constitution and the founders of 
the Republic by taking every action possible to restore a robust 
popular confidence in the safety and security of our scheme of 
orderly checks and balances in government, and by encouraging a 
vivid national confidence in the future of American opportunity. 

Such actions are the acid test of genuine patriotism in these 
times. 

But confidence is not built upon words alone. 
fulfiled—promises performed. 

Eloquence never balanced a budget. 

Elcquence alone never put a struggling railroad on its feet. 

Etoquence alone never put a man to work at honest American 
wages, 

Good intentions are the substance of recovery only when they 
are translated into sound and wise policy. 

As leader of the minority party in the House of Representatives, 
I have pledged before, and I repeat now, that our Members are 


Pledges must be 


eager and anxious to lend every aid to the administration in a | 


program to bring about solid and sustained business recovery. 
i pledge has been given, and is here repeated, without quali- 
cation. 

We express an earnest hope that before another month has passed 
the President will send to Congress at least one specific recommen- 
dation calculated to give substance to the glowing promises made 
by Secretary Hopkins at Des Moines, Iowa, 10 days ago. 


GOVERNMENT ECONOMY 


Meanwhile we shall continue our daily fight for a beginning 
toward real Government economy. 

In county after county and in State after State the people voted 
last November for a curtailment of Federal extravagance and for a 
beginning on policies which would tend to relieve the country of 
the present crippling burden of taxation. 

No working population ever can hope to prosper permanently 
under prevailing policies of taxation. 

No farming population ever can prosper so long as 27 cents of 
every income dollar must go for taxes. 

Taxes are too high! 

The Government is spending entirely too much money! 

Cur people demand a restoration of common sense, prudence, 
thrift, and ordinary good management in the handling of the 
Federal business. 

GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 


Government economy to eliminate costly overlapping in the 
Washington bureaucracy is needed urgently. Such economies 
would mean further vast savings to commerce and enterprise 
through the elimination of duplicating Government contacts. 
These can and should be accomplished in the American—the con- 
stitutional way. 

Our great Federal bureaucracy today carries a total of 917,000 
employees on the civil pay roll as compared with 565,000 6 years ago. 

This increase of more than 350,000 persons on the Federal pay 
roll. exclusive of expansion in the military services, has been accom- 
panied by a tremendous increase in the number of boards, bureaus, 
commissions, authorities, divisions, and administrative sections 
throughout the Government. 
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Many of these new agencies today are stumbling over each other, 
working at cross purposes; are even arrayed in open conflict over 
policies and programs—all at the expense of the people. 

In not a few cases this confusion has induced a condition of 
utter paralysis in the Government functions. 

Such costly overloading of bureaucracy must be stopped. 

In the so-called Economy Act of March 20, 1933, President Roose- 
velt was given blanket authority to consolidate and reorganize the 
various Government departments. This authority, however, ex- 
pired after 2 years, on March 20, 1935. 

In this 2-year interval the President effected only 17 regroupings 
by Executive order, 8 of them of minor nature in the Veterans’ 
Bureau, and the others relating principally to such secondary 
agencies as the Geographic Board, the American Battle Monuments 
Commission, the Alien Property Custodian, the Bureau of Mines, 
and the Division of Territories and Island Possessions. 


THE NEW DEAL BUREAUCRACY 


But while these 17 minor regroupings were being worked out 
over a period of 2 years, no less than 34 new agencies of govern- 
ment were created to administer various ventures and experiments 
of the New Deal. 

Today these new agencies alone employ more than 150,000 men 
and women, and many other segments have been added to the 
towering structure of our Federal establishment since March 1935. 

The latest figures reveal that altogether since March 1933 the 
present administration has created no less than 74 new agencies of 
government. 

Their unrelenting flood of Executive orders encroach upon the 
most intimate daily concerns of our people in every State of the 
Unicn. 

It would be folly to assume that all of these new agencies are 
focusing their energies upon ways and means to revive public con- 
fidence in the American scheme of private enterprise. 


ECONOMY PLEDGES OF 1932 


Such, briefly, is the record of extravagant expansion in Washing- 
ton during the last 6 years. This is the performance realized by the 
American pecple on that important section cf the Democratic 
national platform of 1932 which pledged: 

“We advocate an immediate and drastic reduction in Government 
expenditures by abolishing useless commissions and offices, con- 
solidating departments and bureaus, and eliminating extravagances 
to accomplish a savings of not less than 25 percent in the ccst of 
Federal Government * * *.” 

When that promise was made the civil pay roll of Federal Govern- 
ment was a little less than $100,000,000 for the month; but in 
December 1938, the last month reported officially by the Civil Service 
Commission, this pay roll was $141,924,984. 

It is hard to believe that an administration with such a record 
could accomplish a real program of government economy, free of 
all implications of one-man government and dictatorship. 

Despite this unpromising background, we on the minority side 
stand ready to cooperate actively in any program the President may 
submit in fulfillment of that ringing promise he gave the American 
people from Sicux City, Iowa, on September 29, 1932, when he said: 

“I shall use this position of high responsibility (the Presidency) 
to discuss up and down the country, in all seasons, at all times, the 
duty of reducing taxes * * *, This I pledge you, and nothing I 
have said in this campaign transcends in importance this covenant 
with the taxpayers of this country.” 

In that pledge to the American people President Roosevelt voiced 
the sentiments not only of the Republican and Democrat.c Parties 
but of all our workers and farmers. 

Likewise Mr. Garner, then Speaker of the House, said on the floor 
on March 29, 1932: 

“On January 6 of this year—that is, 1932—after a 2-hour session 
and a full discussion, our joint committee—composed of House and 
Senate Democrats—unanimously decided upon this languege as 
expressing what should be the Democratic policy in the Senate and 
the House of Representatives:” 

And here is what the Democratic joint committee of the House 
and Senate then agreed upon: 

“It is of primary importance that the Budget be balanced 
promptly.” 

And that, as I have said, was on January 6, 1932, exactly 7 years 
and 2 months ago. 

Since that time the national debt has been doubled, increased 
from roundly $20,000,000,000 to $40,000,000,000. 

FEDERAL TAXES TRIPLED 

Nor is this the whole story of fabulous New Deal spending. 

For the fiscal year 1933, total receipts of the Federal Government 
from all forms of taxes and customs were exactly $2,080,000,000. 
But for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, the actual Treasury 
receipts from taxes were $6,242,000,000. 

These are the official Treasury figures taken from the President’s 
Budget message to Congress on January 5 of this year. 

They show that in 1938 Federal taxes were three times the 1933 
total; yet in the intervening years the national debt, nevertheless, 
has been doubled. 

EXCESSIVE TAXES MAKE UNEMPLOYMENT 

Taxes are paid, as President Roosevelt has so well said, “in the 
sweat of every man who labors.” 

And our experience has been during these last 6 years that even 
more taxes are paid in the anguish, worry, and fears of the men who 
can't find jobs. The more taxes and spending the less recovery. 
That is why we still have 10,000,000 unemployed today. 
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That is why we have lost so much of our former large export 
market for farm products. 

CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT DEMANDED 

Do these problems bear directly upon the larger issue of the 
preservation of balanced constitutional government? 

I think they do. 

First, the inordinate expansion of our Federal bureaucracy 
flows directly from the temporary overthrow of constitutional 
forms in the hysterical rubber-stamp sessions of Congress between 
1933 and 1938. 

Likewise, the great increase in Federal spending, the run-away 
extravagance and shameful waste, all flow directly from the 
system of blank-check appropriations granted the President by 
those rubber-stamp Congresses. 

Here we see the direct practical results of violence to our 
fundamental constitutional principles. 

Had the New Deal adhered faithfully to our Constitution in 
the days when the New Deal controlled Congress, we might have 
avoided many of the difficulties in which we now find ourselves. 

Moreover, had the Constitution been defended and sustained 
faithfully by every department during these last 6 years, we would 
not face today the task of restoring national confidence in the 
permanence and vitality of our basic institutions and processes 
of government. We would not need a new “breathing spell” 
to eradicate from the minds of the people the unhappy recollec- 
tions of court-packing, crack-down, and purge. 

To this degree, at least, are the problems of our day related 
directly to the fundamental issues of government expounded in 
the Constitutional Convention of 1787 and in the First Congress 
of 1789. 

That is why I hold that the challenge before America today is to 
redeem once more the sacred covenant of liberty and freedom and 
to restore cur American Constitution in all its vigor as a charter 
of honest government. 

The Republican minority in Congress accepts this responsibility 
to a man. 

MEANING OF THE NOVEMBER ELECTIONS 

It has been our duty in Congress to analyze carefully the election 
returns of last November to determine exactly what the American 
people voted for and what they voted against. 

The uniform sweep of that election as a protest against reckless 
extravagance in government, against the astronomical public debt, 
against long-continued unemployment, and against increasing 
cheap imports of farm products from all directions—these demands 
for change are not to be evaded or ignored. 

Our studies show that, in gaining 80 seats in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the Republican congressional campaign converted a 
Democratic majority of approximately 5,000,000 votes in 1936 into 
a Republican majority of 500,000 in 1938. 

These figures are for the 38 contest States outside the South. 

They mean that in point of popular vote throughout the entire 
two-party area, the Republicans are the majority party of the 
United States today. 

Although our candidates carried more than 50 percent of the vote 
in these 38 States, we have only 39 percent of the roll call in the 
House today. 

More significant, the Republican congressional candidates carried 
more than half of all the counties in the United States outside the 
South—1,135 cut of 2,058. 

The Republican Party today controls one or both houses of the 
legislature in 24 States. 

These are the fundamental factors which emphasize today’s 
strong resurgence of fundamental Americanism. 

THE REPUBLICAN MANDATE 

Pursuant to this national mandate from the polls, our party in 
Congress has set itself to the task of reestablishing balanced gov- 
ernment. 

Special committees of inquiry already have been created to survey 
the issues of national defense, the emergency powers of the Presi- 
dent, and national-debt policy. Additional special committees will 
be appointed as the administration's legislative program is disclosed. 

Our fundamental purpose is to avoid such hasty legislation as has 
led to grave difficulties in the past. 

The process of unscrambling the hit-or-miss administrative meas- 
ures of the last 6 years has begun, and wiil be pressed as rapidly as 
orderly procedure will permit. 

PROTECTION ASSURED MINORITY GROUPS 

But our mandate for Americanism does not sanction a narrow or 
overbearing jingoism. The Republican Party today regards the 
protection and security of minority groups as the keystone of our 
constitutional scheme. Bigotry, intolerance, racial and class preju- 
dices have no place in this mighty Nation of opportunity and 
equality under law. 

We need the help of all our people in the great tasks before us. 
Every citizen can make his contribution toward restoring business 
confidence, to the end that we may provide real jobs for our 
10,000,000 unemployed at honest American wages. 

Here is the supreme challenge to representative government—to 
rescue our 10,000,000 unemployed from the hopelessness and despair 
of the W. P. A. dole—to bring solid and sustained prosperity once 
again to this land of plenty. 

AMERICA DEMANDS PEACE 

Finally, our great responsibility is to keep this Nation out of war. 

Our defenses must be strong, but they must not be pledged in any 
military alliance abroad. 

Our task is at home, 
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Our first line of defense is that Saturday line which edges up to 
the pay windows in our mills and shops. Unless these lines stand 
impregnable democracy will be lost. 

We cannot protect this first line of defense by plunging into an 
Offensive and defensive military alliance with half of Europe. 

Peace ts the great healer. 

Peace is the highest aspiration of freemen. 

Peace is the very essence of progress and prosperity. 

Any other policy in America would be a betrayal of the sturdy 
public morality and the glowing social idealism which inspired our 
Constitution and are its heartthrob today. 


Pine Flat Project and Proposed John Muir-Kings 
Canyon National Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


HON. 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1939 


HON. HAROLD L. ICKES AT FRESNO, CALIF., 
FEBRUARY 14, 1939 


ADDRESS BY 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, in the high Sierras which 
rim on the east the great San Joaquin Valley of California 
lies one of the world’s greatest scenic regions. Its majestic 
grandeur is not. exceeded in magnificence anywhere else on 
earth. Towering snow-capped mountains, precipitous gran- 
ite cliffs, peaceful meadows, and mirrowlike pools, gigantic 
trees of great antiquity, some of them already over 2,500 
years old when the Christ was born nearly 20 centuries ago, 
are to be observed on every side. One stands appalled as he 
contemplates the wonder of it all. 

At the base of these majestic mountain spires lies the famed 
San Joaquin Valley, fertile beyond the legendary produc- 
tiveness of the ancient Valley of the Nile. Down the many 
channels of the myriad tributaries of the yet unconquered 
River of the Kings flow the constantly melting waters of the 
snow-crowned monarchs of the mountains, sometimes rush- 
ing in riotous flood, sometimes moving quietly and in friend- 
ship to man, but, alas, until this very day, too often in 
Squanderous waste and destruction, too seldom in aid of 
man’s carefully laid plans. 

In order that the beauties of the high mountains might be 
made accessible to the restless, wandering, pleasure-seeking 
people of the world under the most attractive and alluring 
circumstances; in order that this wondrous region of scenic 
marvels may be preserved in its natural wilderness state by 
those most skilled in mountain recreational management, I 
have introduced a bill to create in the honor of the father 
of all national parks a new national park to be known as the 
John Muir-Kings Canyon National Park, a park that will 
include the wondrous mountain area that I have just 
described. 

In order that the abundant though uncontrolled waters of 
this highly scenic area may be made to do the work of man 
down on the cultivated plains of this incomparable fertile 
valley of the great San Joaquin; in order that its industrious 
home builders may be spared the periodic frustrations inci- 
dent to successive property-destroying floods and land-parch- 
ing water scarcities, each in accordance with the cruel whims 
of nature’s God, I have introduced another bill to authorize 
the construction of the Pine Flat project, an irrigation, recla- 
mation, flood-control, and power-generating project which, 
when eventually constructed, will make that great San 
Joaquin Valley, the interior basin of the State of California, 
“blossom as the rose” and create in the heart of this most- 
favored section a “man’s paradise on earth.” 

Mr. Speaker, it is with tremendous happiness and satis- 
faction that I learned that these two legislative proposals 
have met with the approval and have been accorded the 
enthusiastic support of the Department of the Interior and 
of its most able Secretary, the Honorable Harold L. Ickes. 
Had I but paused to recall his ardent support of the Great 
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Central Valley project during the early, uncertain days 
when the legislation authorizing that greatest of all reclama- 
tion projects was making its tortuous way through the legis- 
lative hopper; recollected his sustained interest in all of 
our California mountain and valley irrigation and reclama- 
tion problems down through the years, I would have as- 
sumed in confidence that he would in due time lend the 
powerful influence of his eloquent voice in support of the 
most worthy measures I have just proposed. He could not 
have done otherwise. Such is my confidence in the right- 
eousness of our cause. 

I am sure that the people of interior California who were 
so fortunate as to have heard his inspiring speech at Fresno, 
Calif., on February 14 last, his compelling appeal for these 
two measures, will ever recall in grateful remembrance his 
message and pledge of cooperation and good will. Because 
of the strength his approving voice brings to our cause, so 
near and dear to me, so tremendously important to those that 
I am here endeavoring to represent, my gratitude knows no 


bounds. 

In order that the arguments he advances, the reasons he 
points out, may not be lost to those who did not have the 
privilege of hearing him, either at the great civic banquet 
at Fresno or over the ether waves of radio stations KARM or 
KMJ, I am, the entire membership of the House of Repre- 
sentatives approving, their unanimous consent having been 
given, extending in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD at this point 
the speech as he delivered it, a copy of which I have received 
from his hands. 

It is as follows: 

MID-CALIFORNIA CONSERVATION 

I cannot think of any place in the United States where I would 
rather be at the present moment than in Fresno, Calif. I hope to 
come back here again within the next 2 years for two important 
and pleasant duties—to take part in the dedication of the John 
Muir-Kings Canyon National Park and to turn the first shovelful of 
earth for the Pine Flat irrigation dam. 

The circumstances under which I come to Fresno at this time 
are particularly pleasant. Your Congressman, Hon. BEerTranp W. 
GrarHartT—that’s what we call him in Washington, but I believe 
you know him in Fresno as “Bup” GrarRHART—last week introduced 
three bills in the House of Representatives at Washington. All of 
us, the people of the San Joaquin Valley and the State of California, 
Congressman GEARHART himself and I are vitally interested in these 
bills. 

THREE BILLS 

The first bill provides for the construction of lateral canals for the 
Central Valley project in order to extend the benefits of irrigation 
to additional sections of interior California in the region of Sacra- 
mento to Bakersfield. The value of such a project is self-evident. 

The second bill authorizes the Bureau of Reclamation to con- 
struct the Pine Flat irrigation and flood-control reservoir, together 
with power dams on the Kings River which are found feasible in 
connection with the Pine Flat project. 

The third of Congressman GrarHanrtT’s bills is for the establish- 
ment of the John Muir-Kings Canyon National Park, a proposal of 
both local and national importance, and not unrelated to the 
Pine Flat project. In one important respect they supplement each 
other, because a national park in the Kings Canyon country would 
help preserve the watershed and thus increase the value of the 
Kings River for irrigation and electric power. 

ALL THREE PROJECTS CLOSELY LINKED 


The Pine Flat irrigation project and the John Muir-Kings Canyon 
National Park proposal are closely linked, because they both 
relate to the use of the same general land area; to the use of 
public lands under the control of Congress and the President. 
It is extremely necessary to see that these two projects are prop- 
erly coordinated. Part of the lands jointly affected by the irriga- 
tion project and the national-park proposal are essential for eco- 
nomic development. Part of them are primarily important for 
recreation, which in areas of high scenic value calls for preserva- 
tion and protection. 

If the Federal Government should establish the John Muir- 
Kings Canyon National Park, without at the same time mapping 
out a policy for irrigation and power development for this region, 
there would be danger that the national park might have boun- 
daries conflicting with a sound economic policy. 

If, on the other hand, the Government should go ahead with 
irrigation, and power-dam construction before establishing a na- 
tional park, there would be danger that this commercial develop- 
ment would damage an area primarily important as a scenic and 
recreation asset. 

By mapping out both of these important projects together, it is 
possible to harmonize them without injury to either. If either of 
these projects were put forward without regard to the other, 
there would be uneasiness and apprehension among the friends 
of the other measure, and where you have apprehension you gen- 
erally have needless antagonism, 


PROTECT RECLAMATION AND RECREATIONAL VALUES EQUALLY 

It has been easier to make a joint approach to these questions 
of economic and recreational use because both the Bureau of 
Reclamation, which deals with irrigation, and the National Park 
Service are in the Department of the Interior. Many months ago I 
asked the heads of these two Bureaus to thresh out every issue on 
which there might be a conflict of interest, and adjust them so that 
all legitimate rights might be protected—the right of the people of 
the San Joaquin Valley to the use of the waters of the Kings River, 
and the right of the people of California as well as of the Nation 
to the recreational value of the Kings Canyon wilderness. 

I am happy to state that our Bureaus have been assisted in this 
effort by the attitude of the people of the San Joaquin Valley, and 
especially by those who are most closely connected with irrigation. 
It is a pleasure to find that such men as Messrs. Boone and 
Kaupke, of the Kings River Water Association, have confidence in 
our endeavors to reach a harmonious understanding on all of our 
common problems, and that the people of the San Joaquin Valley 
have confidence in Messrs. Boone and Kaupke. Where this spirit 
exists, problems that might otherwise have seemed formidable 
begin to melt away. 

JOHN MUIR FIRST TO URGE PARK STATUS 

Take, for example, the movement first begun nearly a half cen- 
tury ago, to place Kings Canyon in our national-park system. 
John Muir was the first to propose this, as far back as 1891, just 
after he had completed his successful effort to make the Yosemite 
Valley a national park. Kings Canyon, John Muir said, contained 
canyons which rivaled those of Yosemite in grandeur. The whole 
high Sierra in the Kings watershed he termed a “surpassingly 
glorious region” which should be made into a grand national park 
“for the recreation and well-being of humanity.” Emerson Hough 
and David Starr Jordan and William Colby were among those who, 
in succeeding years, made the same plea. The Sierra Club of Cali- 
fornia led the movement for action in Congress. 

FOREST SERVICE SUPPORTS PARK PROPOSAL 

The Forest Service of the United States, during the terms of four 
Chief Foresters, has steadily supported the proposal that Kings 
Canyon be made a national park. The action needed in Congress 
involves a transfer of land already belonging to the public. This 
land is now included in the national-forest system and can be made 
into a national park simply by changing its status under Federal 
law, without cost to the Government. The Forest Service is 
willing that this should be done, because, although the land pro- 
posed for a park is in national forests, it is of low value for timber 
or other economic resources. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPROVES 

On this account, Chief Forester Graves endorsed the national- 
park proposal in 1920 and Chief Forester Greeley in 1924, fol- 
lowed by Chief Forester Stuart in 1928. And only yesterday I 
had the pleasure of making public a letter in which Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace informed me that these past declarations 
in favor of the park stand good today. The record of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and of the Forest Service is 100 percent in 
favor of Kings Canyon for a national park. I mention this the 
more particularly because one of the obstacles encountered by the 
Kings Canyon National Park project in recent months has been 
the unauthorized opposition to it by several minor regional em- 
ployees of the Forest Service here in California. 

OPPOSITION OF REGIONAL FOREST RANGERS UNAUTHORIZED 

I can understand how they were led into this opposition by a 
feeling of bureau loyalty, even to the extent of trying to make a 
policy of their own. It often happens that Government employees, 
with the best intent in the world, become so interested in the 
details of administration of those objects consigned to their care, 
that they forget the larger national outlook. When this occurs 
it is usually accompanied by a feeling of hostility toward other 
Government bureaus; and if that happens to break out in two 
bureaus at once it leads to a sort of petty civil war which must be 
rather mystifying to the public. And all the time the higher 
responsible officials are working in complete harmony. 

CHIEF FORESTERS AT WASHINGTON APPROVE 

This has been the situation regarding the Kings Canyon Na- 
tional Park proposal. There has been conflict in the field, here 
in California, between the Forest Service and the supporters of the 
John Muir-Kings Canyon National Park. In Washington, the 
Department cf Agriculture has adhered, without change, to the 
policy, first declared in 1920 through Chief Forester Graves, that 
it favors making this area a national park. 

LETTER OF SECRETARY HENRY C. WALLACE 

It is now my pleasure to read to you from a letter written by 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry C. Wallace to the chairman of the 
Committee on Public Lands of the House of Representatives. The 
latter had asked for his opinion on the Kings Canyon National 
Park proposal, and Secretary Wallace replied as follows: 

“The proposed park and the specific boundaries relating thereto 
are endorsed by this Department. While the measure contem- 
plates a transfer to the national park of a large area now com- 
prising parts of the Sequoia and Sierra National Forests, the utili- 
ties present in this area are chicfly parklike in character and may 
properly be given a national-park status.” 

LETTER OF SECRETARY HENRY A. WALLACE 

You may have noticed that I said that this letter was written 
by Secretary of Agriculture Henry C. Wallace. The present Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is Henry A. Wallace, the son of Henry C. Wal- 
lace, who was Secretary of Agriculture in the cabinets of Presidents 
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Harding and Coolidge. The letter from which I have quoted, 
endorsing the Kings Canyon National Park project, was written by 
the elder Secretary Wallace on January 17, 1924. I now shall 
read to you a letter written by his son, my colleague in the 
Cabinet of President Roosevelt. On February 7, 1939—that was 
last Tuesday—Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace wrote to 
me as follows: 
FEBRUARY 8, 1939. 

The honorable the SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR: 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: Reference is made to proposals to create 
a John Muir National Park in California and include within it 
what is known as the Kings River Canyon country, most of which 
has been part of the national-forest system administered by this 
Department. 

In one form or another this matter has, as you know, been under 
discussion for many years. This Department is clearly of record 
that in its opinion much of the Kings River country is of national- 
park caliber. The major issue around which discussion has cen- 
tered is that of water resources. 

My understanding is that boundary lines as shown on certain 
recent maps have to a very large extent taken the matter of 
water resources into consideration. This note, however, is to let 
you know that the Department of Agriculture will approve crea- 
tion of a national park within the general territory under dis- 
cussion and will join with you in consideration of the specific 
boundaries described by proposed legislation in an effort to expedite 
the situation. 

My reason for making this reservation with respect to boundaries 
is that I have not yet seen the bill defining them, and they are, 
of course, a matter that should have our mutual consideration. 

Sincerely, 
H. A. WALLAcE, Secretary. 

I may add that I anticipate no difficulty in reaching an under- 
standing as to boundaries, because the proposed park whose bound- 
aries were approved by the Department of Agriculture in 1924 
included all and more of the Kings Canyon country than is 
included in the bill of 1939. 

AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT'S SUPPORT CONTINUOUS 


Thus you see that the proposal to place Kings Canyon in the 
national park system has had the unbroken support of the De- 
partment of Agriculture from the time it first came before a 
committee of Congress in 1920. The Government departments 
concerned in the administration of the public lands have been 
united as to the wisdom of this proposal. 

Why is it, then, that the establishment of this park has been so 
long delayed? Chiefly, I believe, because there has been no gen- 
eral study of the relationship between the park and the economic 
use of the waters of the Kings River, and no plan of action cover- 
ing the whole field. Now we do have such a plan of action, and 
for the first time there is a good chance to get somewhere both 
with the national park and with irrigation development. 


LINKING THE PROJECTS 


Let me remind you that during these years when the Kings 
Canyon national park proposal was meeting with difficulties be- 
cause it was traveling alone, the Pine Flat Reservoir project was 
also getting nowhere at the same rate. There was a Pine Fiat bill 
before Congress in 1924, and I suppose there has been one there 
most of the time since then. Nothing came of these proposals. 
They were introduced and they died. 

PINE FLAT 

The present Pine Flat bill, which Congressman G£EARHART has 
introduced, is based on studies made by the Bureau of Reclamation 
and the flood-control engineers of the United States Army. It 
authorizes the Bureau of Reclamation to build a dam at Pine Fiat, 
on the Kings River, 25 miles below the proposed national park, 
and to build power dams at sites found to be feasible. It provides 
that the Federal Government shall make a grant of money toward 
the building of the Pine Flat Dam, as well as for the power dams, 
to be repaid out of the sale of power. The remainder of the cost 
would be financed by the irrigation interests. 

In the drafting of the bill for the John Muir-Kings Canyon 
National Park, the Pine Flat project was taken into account. 
Two areas, discussed as possible location of power dams, are ex- 
cluded from the park boundaries, but may be included by proc- 
lamation by the President if they are abandoned as reclamation 
enterprises. It was necessary to leave this portion indefinite, be- 
cause the power study by the reclamation engineers had not gone 
far enough to justify a final location of the power dams. 

The point I would emphasize, in this connection, is that Con- 
gressman GEARHART’S bill for Pine Flat carries a power dam au- 
thorization which will make the Federal Government responsible 
for producing power from the Kings River, wherever it can be 
produced most economically. The location is up to the engineers. 
The financing is up to Congress. 

All of this depends, of course, upon congressional action; and 
whether Congress acts will depend to a considerable extent upon 
the way all the various interested elements work—whether they 
work together or against each other. 

FLOOD CONTROL, POWER, IRRIGATION AND PARK 


You have here two measures which are interrelated. Back of 
the Pine Flat bill you will have the unanimous voice of Califor- 
nia, based on the economic benefits of irrigation and power. It will 
be a support effective because united, but nevertheless handicapped 
by coming from a single State. Back of the park bill you will 
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have the majority voice of California, and a national support as 
well, coming from the friends of national parks in every State 
of the Union. 

IRRIGATIONISTS AND PARK ADVOCATES UNITE 


If the support for these two bills can be merged, so that the 
friends of the John Muir-Kings Canyon National Park become 
the friends of the Pine Flat Reservoir, and the friends of the 
Pine Flat Reservoir are seen to be the friends of the national 
park, it is going to make things a lot easier for both measures. 
If that happens, each bill will have what it most needs—national 
support for a local project—that is, Pine Flat—and local support 
for a national project—that is, the John Muir-Kings Canyon 
Park. A combination of these two must be victorious. 

NATIONAL PARK A GREAT ECONOMIC ASSET 


You people of Fresno and of the San Joaquin Valley in general 
have a particularly deep interest in this national-park proposal, 
A national park becomes a part of the life of the communities 
located near it and one of their important economic resources. [I 
have to smile when I read that somebody has talked about a 
national park locking up economic resources. Does anybody think 
that an economic resource was locked up when Sequoia National 
Park was established? On the contrary, it opened up one of the 
biggest economic assets in California. This is likewise true of the 
other national parks in your glorious State. Whenever a tourist 
is advised to visit the Mariposa grove of big trees in Yosemite 
National Park, he does so by the Wawona Road; that is to say, by 
way of Fresno. 

SAVE THE REDWOOD MOUNTAIN SEQUOIAS 

I have been talking all this time about the Kings Canyon and of 
the John Muir-Kings Canyon National Park. At the other end of 
it, beyond General Grant National Park, is the Redwood Mountain 
and Redwood Canyon giant sequoia grove. I don’t suppose many 
people who are listening to me have been on Redwood Mountain, 
or down in the canyon, but you will go there when it becomes part 
of the John Muir-Kings Canyon National Park. Redwood Moun- 
tain is privately owned. It is threatened with destruction, not 
because the owners want to cut it but because they can’t help 
themselves. They must sell the property or lose it, and we want 
them to sell to the Government. 

If we succeed in saving Redwood Mountain—and we must save 
it—California will have one more great national park, with the 
grandest mountain scenery in the State, worthy of its mame, John 
Muir—and a grove of big trees comparable to any in the Sierras. 

With the cooperation of Congressman GEARHART, we are trying 
to do something more than make Kings Canyon a national park. 
We are trying to make it a wilderness national park. The State 
road that has been built into the valley of the South Fork opens 
the finest scenic area of the Kings Canyon to the motoring public, 
and thousands of visitors will throng its floor. The bill that 
has been introduced forbids the building of roads beyond the floor 
of the canyon. It excludes all artificial developments from the 
wilderness area, except foot and horse trails and trailside shelters, 
and it forbids exclusive concessions. 

I urge you people of the San Joaquin Valley to constitute your- 
selves the protectors of this wilderness. In the long use it will 
be to your financial advantage to do this, because when you over- 
develop an area of great beauty in order to bring greater throngs 
of visitors, the final effect is to destroy its beauty, and thus to 
kill the goose that lays the golden egg. But beyond this, I urge 
you to join in protecting the Kings Canyon wilderness forever, 
because a true and beautiful wilderness has become the most 
priceless thing in America. Let us keep this one for the benefit 
of ourselves and our ty. 

The Department of the Interior is eager to do its share, both in 
guarding and protecting the land that deserves to be in a national 
park, and to help the people of the San Joaquin Valley realize 
the greatest possible benefits from the waters that come down 
out of the mountains, 

Before my term of office expires I hope to return here to help to 
dedicate the John Muir-Kings Canyon National Park and to stand 
by the side of your able and efficient Representative, Bertranp W. 
GEarHART, watching precious water making a garden out of what 
is now a potentially rich desert. 


Six Years of Job Insurance in Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES HAWKS, Jr. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1939 


ARTICLE FROM NATION’S BUSINESS FOR MARCH 1939 





Mr. HAWKS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the REcorp, I include the following article written 
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by Mr. Fred H. Clausen, appearing in Nation’s Business for 
March 1939: 
[From Nation’s Business for March 1939] 
Srx Years or Josp INSURANCE 
(By Fred H. Clausen) 


Wisconsin has often been referred to as the Guinea Pig State 
for economic and social legislation. To a large extent this may 
be so, although in recent years we observe that other States are 
seriously contending for the title. 

The role guinea pig is an honorable and useful one if the results 
of the experiments are studied carefully and used. If they are 
ignored, then the voice of experience falls on inattentive ears 
and an opportunity is wasted. 

As applied to compulsory unemployment compensation laws 
enacted by the various States, this situation has existed and, I 
fear, will continue unless some lessons are learned from what has 
already happened. This is the one excuse for the gospel testimony 
that now follows. 

With a backlog of agitation which started 16 years ago, Wisconsin 
employers have been compelled to consider not only the impact 
of a proposed penalty system for involuntary unemployment but to 
try to understand the principles involved. 

After prolonged discussions and debates, the Wisconsin law 
became a fact in 1932. 

Since then we have had substantially more experience than 
any other State and we submit that, although 614 years is not 
a long time, it is the most sustained record that can be drawn 
on for observation and analysis. 

It was our good fortune that Wisconsin lawmakers and the 
proponents welcomed the active interest and criticism of the 
employers who were expected to pay the freight. That cooperation 
has been maintained through an advisory committee to the indus- 
trial commission, made up of three representatives each of em- 
ployers and labor organizations. As one of the members, I can 
testify that we have gotten along together and have helped to evolve 
a law that works. This set-up might not have functioned if the 
law’s administrators had assumed a superior attitude and ignored 
the problems that are met in everyday employment. As Wisconsin 
employers survey the field of State unemployment compensation 
laws, we can say at least that our system is distinctive. The fact that 
so few other States saw fit to follow us or profit by our experience 
makes it all the more important to justify ourselves and even have 
the temerity to offer some gratuitous advice which, if accepted, may 
help us to protect what we have. Self determination by States under 
the present criteria of the Social Security law is at stake. The 
fact is easily determined if recent emanations from Washington 
sources are fully understood. 

Let us refer to these principles we value so highly. 

1. The Wisccnsin law contains the basic principle of trying to 
retain employer-employee relationships. 

In other words, the worker has definite knowledge that the 
benefit checks he receives are drawn on a fund which his own 
company established at the time he worked there and that these 
enefits are measured by the length of his employment and his 
earnings from that employer. There is no jack pot or pooled fund 
which is prevalent in most other States. 

There is less chance for the worker who gets the benefits to 
Cevelop the idea that the State owes him a living. He would prefer 
to believe that he earned the right to benefits when working for 
the employer out of whose fund the benefits are paid. There 
are those among social-security advocates who believe that unem- 
ployment compensation is a method of poor relief for limited 
pericds and that this socialized fund collected from employers 
must be pooled and that no contributor has a right to concern 
himself as to who receives his payments. 

We have found a great deal of satisfaction in learning promptly 
who the claimants for benefits are and how much they receive. 
We know, too, that these payments operate as a form of dismissal 
wage to workers whom we are unable to continue on our own 
pay rolls. That is inherent in a company reserve system. 

2. The Wisconsin law contains the needed incentive for each 
employer to minimize the extent and duration of his unemploy- 
ment by providing a premium for good performance and a possible 
penalty for excessive lay-offs. 

The merit or experience rating provisions in various State laws 
have either a practical possibility of attainment or they are a delu- 
sion because unworkable. 

Of 11,000 Wisconsin employers under our act it is estimated that 
more than 2,000 will pay a reduced 1-percent contribution in 1939, 
Their company reserve balances will have equaled or exceeded 714 
percent of their annual pay roll. On the other hand, about 400 
accounts, most of them relatively small, are overdrawn and will 
require a 3.2-percent rate for the new year. Unless we are dis- 
turbed by outside influences, the number of employers on the 
reduced rate will increase from year to year with the result that 
such employers will strive to attain the 10-percent reserve level 
which will thereafter make it necessary to contribute only amounts 
equal to the annual drafts on their own company reserve accounts. 


AN INCENTIVE IS VITAL 


For us it is difficult to understand the attitude of some employers 
in other States who show little interest in the company reserve 
system with its attendant incentive for improved continuity of 
employment through reduced contributions and the avoidance of 
eventual higher costs. It would appear that they are perfectly will- 
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ing to depend on other industries to help carry their load or that 
they look upon these compulsory contributions as just another tax 
which must be borne. 

Careful consideration must lead to the conviction that it is a 
shortsighted policy to disregard the impact on the fund through 
excessive payments and in some cases utilize the existence of the 
fund by draining it for the benefit of your own employees. We 
believe that, without the free and simple operation of incentive 
experience rating, the eventual cost of maintaining reserves is bound 
to be increased. This, in our minds, is justification enough to make 
every effort to sustain the Wisconsin plan. 

3. On the administration side, we appreciate the fact that 
employer reporting has been minimized and that the effort con- 
tinues to simplify and reduce record keeping and report preparation. 

Wisconsin doesn't need quarterly wage reports on all its 450,000 
covered workers. We avoid the job of handling more than 1,000,000 
useless reports on steady workers. We ask ourselves, Why should 
the State demand time cards on workers who are not potentially 
eligible for benefits? 

Our wage and separation reports with the employer’s initial 
expression of liability on all discharged workers form the bases for 
contact with the law’s administrators and intelligent prompt dis- 
position of each claim. The record now being made for prompt 
payment of benefits has eliminated practically all complaints. 

The Federal law assumes. 10 percent of the standard rate of 
3 percent of pay roll as a reasonable cost of administration. We 
have never exceeded an expense-allowance rate of three-tenths per- 
cent, and for 1938 it was less than 0.25 percent. 

Let us now consider the future of State laws applicable to com- 
pulsory unemployment compensation. There are several reasons 
for concern: 

1. The growing demand for a nationalized system with Govern- 
ment regulation and administration. State self-determination will 
then disappear. 

2. Discounting of company reserve plans and substitution of a 
socializing scheme for relief payments out of one general fund 
regardless of source and with less and less emphasis on employ- 
ment records of recipients. 

3. Discouragement of experience rating that has any substan- 
tial incentive for improved continuity of employment. Experience 
rating in form but not in fact is now offered by a recent report of 
the Bureau of Unemployment Compensation in these words: 

“In summary it appears that the chief recommendation is that 
only such a rating formula be adopted as will yield a fixed average 
contribution of 2.7 percent of the aggregate State pay roll. This 
recommendation offers the soundest approach to an experience 
rating program.” 

This is the recommendation of a tax collector, not a person 
responsible for the continued employment of workers and the 
welfare of industry. 


“Hang your clothes on a hickory limb, 
But don’t go near the water.” 


What is there sacred about the 2.7-percent and why should it be 
imposed if not required? 

May we not suggest to all employers that their active interest 
in the form and substance of their State laws on this important 
subject should be an immediate and direct obligation. 

History is in the making and you will do well to sit in during 
the writing. That is what our more extended Wisconsin experience 
has taught us. 


It Can Happen Here 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1939 


LETTER FROM RAY N. DAVIS 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include herein a letter 
from Mr. Ray N. Davis, a prominent resident of my home 
city of Tacoma, Wash. Mr. Davis is an active official of 
Democratic clubs and has demonstrated his understanding 
of international affairs on many occasions. He shows a 
pronounced liberal slant in his writings and thereby reflects 
the sentiment entertained by vast numbers of the people who 
reside in my congressional district. 

I consider that the letter hereto appended touches upon a 
subject of vital moment to all American people. He points 
out the menace inherent in the continued unchecked and 
unmolested spread of fascism. He discerns the danger in 
the predilection for retreat now developing so rapidly in the 
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so-called democracies. With penetrating eye, Mr. Davis rec- 
ognizes the danger to our own country of permitting intol- 
erance, anti-Semitism, and red-baiting tactics to continue 
without protest. Mr. Davis expresses the views entertained 
by hundreds of thousands of Americans that if we do not 
curb these subversive forces working in our midst the growth 
and consequent power of intolerance will be so tremendous 
that it will become insuperable, virtually impossible to com- 
bat. Let us recognize the significance of the prairie fire 
which is approaching on the horizon and let us watch the 
ramparts lest we be engulfed in the ensuing conflagration. 
Mr. Davis’ letter follows: 


IS FASCISM BORING FROM WITHIN? 
Tacoma, WaSH., February 24, 1939. 
Mr. JoHN M. CoFFEE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The demonstration staged by the German-American 
Bund last Monday night in Madison Square Garden and again last 
night in Los Angeles makes it evident that if this country is to sur- 
vive as a democracy this organization must be dealt with ener- 
getically and without delay. Their use of so-called uniform storm 
troops for the purpose of beating up any objectors certainly must 
stop. It will be no time at all until other organizations adopt the 
same tactics. Next these storm troops will be armed and we shall 
have privately armed and supported armies in this country. This 
is the way Hitler made himself master of Germany, Austria, and 
Czechoslovakia. Are we to suffer a fate similar to these countries? 

The Government is spending huge sums for arms against foreign 
enemies while our internal enemies are making the use of those 
arms impossible. This country can never resist a foreign enemy 
while that enemy has the full support of a large group within our 
borders. France and England are good examples of this very thing. 
First the dictators divided those countries internally so resistance 
to an external enemy was hopeless. This makes their armament 
programs useless and gives the dictators full sway in Spain, Africa, 
and anywhere else. The same technique is being used here. 

If a Franco could be found for Mexico tomorrow, German and 
Italian troops could be landed there and not molested in the least 
by the United States, because if we are not already divided hope- 
lessly, such organizations as the bund would soon see to it. 

It is my opinion that we are about to be made the next victim 
of the dictators. Proof is the way President Roosevelt's speeches 
have been lampooned by the dictator press and then picked up 
by our press as a mistake of the President’s. Next is this bund 
and its uniformed troop. Further, the attitude of our State De- 
partment on neutrality toward China and Spain. The dictators 
already have a party in this country backed by the American 
press, a few scalawag Republicans, and Democrats of the Martin 
Digs stripe. 

Something must be done and soon if we are to avoid being 
made a tool and vassal of the dictators as England and France 
now are. What to do I am unable to suggest. However, I do 
suggest that the liberals in Congress let the people know what 
this danger is by use of the radio and speeches on the floor of 
the Chamber. Any other methods that could be devised should 
also be used. 

Making laws against such insidious activities failed in other 
countries, but maybe would work here if made soon enough. At 
least the use of uniformed troops by political organizations must 
be stopped if we are to preserve order and peace for ourselves. 

If this thing gets a real start in this country, it will be very 
difficult to combat because of the nature of our Government. 
First, we have 48 States. They demand that affairs legislated on 
by the National Government must be truly interstate. There will 
be 48 ideas on this subject. Second, we have a free-press and 
free-speech tradition that absolutely must not be violated. How- 
ever, any organization or party that would deny others free speech 
and free press when in power should be suppressed. Third, we 
have a long tradition of toleration of political ideas that must also 
be preserved. With these handicaps, just what can be done? 

But meet this problem and solve it we must, or we will surely 
lose our liberty. 

Please see what can be done. Many people have talked to me 
in the past 3 days on this subject. Like myself, they have the 
jitters, for who wants to live in any unfree land? 

Yours very truly, 
Ray N. Davis. 


Reorganization Act of 1939 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 
HON. J. THORKELSON 
OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1939 
Mr. THORKELSON. Mr. Speaker, after listening to the 
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debate on H. R. 4425, the Reorganization Act of 1939, as | 


































































propounded by the gentlemen from Missouri and North 
Carolina, I can readily foresee a purge in the United States 
no different from that which caused bloodshed in Europe. 
It is always well to remember that the American people are 
beginning to think for themselves. They are not going to 
tolerate socialism and communism imported from Europe. 
The small minority who are advocates of these “isms” are 
sticking their necks a long way out, and I predict they wii] 
be cut off. 

The many Communists who have been appointed to posi- 
tions in the Federal Government is sufficient evidence to 
show which way the administration leans. Such appoint- 
ments are un-American, and those who make them are no 
better than the appointees. 

We have been asleep for a long time, and we are still 
slumbering, but when our people become thoroughly aroused, 
I am positive that Congress will be instructed to clean house 
and the people will help to perform such necessary house 
cleaning. 

It is difficult for a new man to understand how anyone 
can support this reorganization bill, a bastard offspring of 
the last bill, and it is no better than its parent. It is not 
to reorganize the Government. It is not to reduce expenses. 
It is for one purpose alone—to centralize greater control in 
some evil power in our Government. 

How can anyone stand up and defend this measure, and 
state to the Members that this bill is necessary and that 
Congress is not capable of performing reorganization, is an 
insult to Congress itself. : 

I did not see this bill until March 6, 1939, and I believe 
one of my colleagues said the same when he addressed the 
House yesterday. I question the purpose and the good faith 
of a committee that brings a bill of this type on the floor 
without giving our people an opportunity to study a measure 
which is going to deprive them of their birthright. I am, 
however, much more alarmed at the manner in which all 
bills eome out of the committees. They are so obscure and 
confusing, interwoven with legislation and appropriation, 
that no one can vote on them intelligently. The purpose of 
the bills and of the administration that backs them can 
only be to destroy our Government, as this administration 
has done in the last 6 years. 

I do not like to see a bloody revolution, yet as I observe 
the submissiveness and blindness of some of the majority 
Members in their acquiescent attitude to administration 
leaders, I realize the end is near. 

The National Health Act was introduced in the Senate 
February 27. It is a brother to the Reorganization Act of 
1939. It is for no other purpose than to turn over full con- 
trol to the President and his bureaucrats. The Democrats 
are in the majority and can pass any legislation they please, 
which they have done. 

To hasten final dissolution and destruction of our Govern- 
ment, I advise you to pass both of these acts. After you 
have borrowed and appropriated $10,000,000,000 more we will 
be bankrupt and you may then pack your baggage and go 
home. 

After having performed this noble deed you may in your 
declining years listen to your master’s crack of the whip and 
cogitate upon the aid you rendered in the destruction of your 
own Government. You will not be so cocky then as you are 
now, because you will be despised by every patriotic man and 
woman who sees you. 

The legislation should be passed now, while you are in 
power. You are responsible; you should therefore clean the 
slate. Your action of today may be responsible for destruc- 
tion of life tomorrow. I want you to be accredited with that. 
I want it to be a crown of glory for those who vote for this 
bill and betray our people. Congress should know that it 
cannot shift its power to others; that in the very act of 
passing this power it dishonors its oath of affirmation. 

The reorganization bill of 1939 will reorganize and consoli- 
date the Government under one man. It will not reduce cost, 
and it will not simplify. It will, instead, complicate much 
more than now. This bill will create a costly totalitarian, 
communistic state. 
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I now quote from the bill, section 301: 

The President is authorized to appoint not to exceed six adminis- 
trative assistants and to fix the compensation of each at the rate of 
not more than $10,000 per annum. Each such administrative assist- 
ant shall perform such duties as the President may prescribe. 

This paragraph informs you about the dictator, and the 
Members of Congress should know that they elected him, and 
not the people. This congressional fiasco will cost the tax- 
payers of the United States $60,000 per year for six adminis- 
trative assistants. That is the beginning. The Lord only 
knows how much it will cost for administrators or how many 
it will add to the Federal pay rolls, for no administration 
adherent will be discharged or left unemployed. 

I quote from the bill, section 9: 

Whenever the employment of any person is terminated by a 
reduction of personnel as a result of reorganization effected under 
this title such person shall thereafter be given preference, when 
qualified, whenever an appointment is made in the executive branch 
of the Government. 

So the purpose of this act is not to reorganize or to provide 
reduction in the cost of operating the Federal Government. 
It is not to aid the people by reducing taxes. It is, instead, the 
opposite, for it adds more cost to the Government’s operations, 
which, of course, will have to be met by greater taxation. 

Now, what is the act for? 

I quote from the bill, section 1 (a): 

The President shall investigate the organization of all executive 
agencies of the Government and shall determine what changes 
therein are necessary to accomplish the following purposes. 

The question now arises, What can the President do? And 
the answer is nothing, for he must employ someone to do the 
work for him. If he appoints the same caliber of men that 
he has recently appointed, even my colleagues on the right 
may visualize what might happen. There is too much so- 
cialism and communism in the Federal Government now, and 
this bill will, if nothing else, help to promote that tendency. 

What is he further supposed to do? 

I quote from the bill: 

To reduce expenditures to the fullest extent consistent with the 
efficient operation of the Government. 

Does this mean anything? Certainly not, for this bill has 
already appropriated $60,000 per year for additional help, and 
nothing is said about how much more is to be appropriated or 
if anyone is to be eliminated. 

I quote from the bill: 

(2) To increase the efficiency of the operations of the Govern- 
ment to the fullest extent practicable within the revenues. 

For the past 7 years, I believe, the Government has spent 
about $10,000,000,000 per year, or between sixty or seventy 
billion dollars. If this was not enough revenue to meet the 
present attempt at efficiency, just how much will be needed to 
meet contemplated efficiency, if you please? 

I quote from the bill: 

(3) To group, coordinate, and consolidate executive agencies of 
the Government, as nearly as may be, according to major purposes. 

It would be interesting to know what is meant by “as nearly 
as may be, according to major purposes.” It lacks good sense 
and common reason. It is simply incomprehensible. 

I quote from the bill: 

(4) To reduce the number of such agencies by consolidating those 
having similar functions. 

Nothing prevents the President now from reducing and con- 
solidating Federal agencies either with the same functions or 
overlapping functions. The President does not need this bill 
to do that—to correct overlapping functions—he has that 
pcwer now, and I am sure that every Member of Congress 
would welcome such action on his part without the slightest 
objection. It is well to bear in mind, however, that the Fed- 
eral Government is now overlapping and reaching into every 
State in the Union—so much so that State governments are 
strangled by the Federal Government. Nothing is said in this 
bill about eliminating such duplication. 

I quote from the bill: 

(5) To eliminate overlapping and duplication of effort. 
LXXXIV—App——57 
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I shall leave interpretation of this to the Federal experts, 
for they, no doubt, understand the overlapping of efforts. It 
speaks for the efficiency of the present administration. 

I quote from the bill, section 1-5b: 

The Congress declares that the purpose specified in subsection (a) 


may be accomplished in great measure by proceeding immediately 
under the provisions of this title. 


I want to ask those responsible for the bill—the gentlemen 
from Missouri and North Carolina—how they determined that 
Congress has such ability. Yesterday both of them stood here 
on the floor and said, “Congress does not have the ability to 
reorganize the Government.” Iam of the opinion that there 
are many responsible men in Congress who are much more 
capable of reorganizing the Government than the President 
or anyone else in our bureaucratic Government. At any rate, 
it is the duty of Congress to do so. 

Sections 2 and 3 are for one purpose only—to place every- 
thing under Federal control—under the control of the Presi- 
dent, if you please. I shall quote a part because it is a little 
out of the ordinary for it mentions corporations owned or 
controlled by the United States. 

I quote: 

When used in this title, the term “executive agency” means any 
executive department, commission, independent establishment, cor- 
poration owned or controlled by the United States. 

The remainder of these two sections, as I said, places prac- 
tically everything under the control of the President. 

This bill creates a despotism in the United States and places 
a dictator in charge of the Nation; and, gentlemen, it is done 
by the Congress of the United States, a body which has taken 
an oath or obligation “to preserve, to protect, and to defend” 
the people’s rights so that liberty and free government may 
prevail. It is done, my friends, by a body of men elected to 
represent the people and no one else. If we survive, I hope 
this may be a lesson to cur people never again to elect anyone 
except those who will remain strictly within the Constitution 
of the United States. This reorganization bill—H. R. 4425— 
is not only unnecessary but it is clearly and sharply uncon- 
stitutional. I here and now challenge the President, the 
Supreme Court, or any Member of this Congress to show me 
where in the Constitution power is delegated to Congress to 
enact this legislation. If this act is passed, Congress not only 
betrays the people but will go down in history as traitors to 
the Nation. 


What Is National Defense? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JED JOHNSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 15, 1939 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, a few minutes 
ago the first national-defense bill considered during this ses- 
Sion was voted on by this House after only a few hours of 
debate. The fact that only 15 votes were mustered against 
the bill to strengthen our armed forces is conclusive evidence 
that there has been a marked change in the attitude of 
Members of Congress since the last session, at which time a 
much more modest defense bill was considered by Congress. 

The vote this afternoon was also abundant evidence that 
the country is becoming decidedly more preparedness- 
minded. There is no question but that the rank and file of 
Americans have become convinced by events of recent his- 
tory that if America is to have any assurance of remaining 
at peace with the world that she must be prepared for any 
emergency on land, in the air, and on sea. 

Mr. Speaker, I did not hesitate to support the first defense 
bill today as I have consistently supported defense programs 
in the past, irrespective of the political complexion of the 
national administration that has presented such a program. 
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I hope to be able to support further defense policies and pro- 
grams in order to maintain the safety and security of our 
citizens from any enemy, actual or potential. 

This bill, if agreed to by the Senate, will add 3,025 bombers 
and fighting planes to America’s present very deficient air 
forces. In my judgment, the importance of building up an 
efficient and capable air defense is not only desirable but of 
vital importance to every citizen of the United States. All 
these additional ships, so it is understood, will be constructed 
within the next 2 years. 

Should America ever be dragged into another war, which, 
of course, I do not for a moment anticipate, especially if and 
and when this Nation is reasonably well prepared, planes 
will undoubtedly play a much more important part in the 
future than in the past. 

In addition to this, America must have much stronger 
coast defense, more effective antiaircraft guns, and more 
and faster destroyers for the protection of our own shores, 
including over 2,000 miles of unprotected Alaskan coast line. 

So long as our rearmament program, coast defense, and 
fortifications are for actual national defense I shall enthusi- 
astically support such a program. If, on the other hand, 
your committee brings in another bill, which it is under- 
stood is in the making, proposing to extend our defense line 
four or five thousand miles farther west to Guam, for in- 
stance, where there are no American citizens, in order to 
threaten or attempt to bluff some foreign enemy, actual or 
imaginary, I cannot see my way clear at this time to sup- 
port such a program, even though it may be presented to 
this Congress in the name of national defense. 

May I add in this connection, as I have contended in the 
past, that if this great Nation is to embark on a real prac- 
tical program of national defense, this Congress must not 
stop by building planes, cruisers, coast defense, and the 
strengthening of all component parts of the Army, impor- 
tant and essential as all that is admitted to be. 

A Nation-wide program of soil conservation is real na- 
tional defense. We might have the greatest Army in the 
world and the largest battleships, but if we go on depleting 
our soil this Nation will find itself eventually in a similar 
position that poor, helpless China is now—unable to feed 
her people, to say nothing of carrying on a war. 

What is flood control but national defense? The same is 
true of a Nation-wide reforestation program. Other nations 
have included many of these things as a vitally important 
part of their national-defense program. 

It is conceded by all military experts that no nation can 
be really prepared for war that does not have a good system 
of highways. While in Germany, in 1937, I saw many great 
three- and four-lane highways extending in every possible 
direction from Berlin. The fact that France has a poor 
highway system was one of the greatest handicaps to the 
allied armies during the World War. 

Incidentally, the building of dams, the conservation of 
soil, and the constructing of a Nation-wide system of two-, 
three-, or four-lane highways would go a long way toward 
solving the perplexing and tragic unemployment problem, 
which should also receive much consideration in the planning 
and carrying forward of America’s program of national 
defense. 






Reorganization Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1939 
Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I favor reor- 
ganization. Who does not when he drives around this city 
of Washington or who dces not when he drives around any 


city—large or small—yes; even the smallest of hamlets, and 
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sees, hanging on pillar or post or painted in gilded letters on 
the windows for all to see, the magic alphabetical insignia of 
some Government agency or bureau. Who does not favor re- 
organization when he can hardly drive 5 minutes on any high- 
way in the country without passing one or more of the 
one-hundred-thousand-and-odd Government cars carrying 
bureaucrats hither and yon to pry into your affairs and mine— 
while we are living in this beneficent age of planned economy? 
Yes; I favor reorganization—reorganization was a vital issue 
in my campaign last fall when I received a mandate from 
my constituents back home. That mandate was economy, 
to do my part toward restoring this Government to a sound 
financial basis and restoring to this Congress the powers 
that belong to it and which it has so carelessly given away 
during the 6 years of the New Deal. Yes; I favor reorgan- 
ization for economy and efficiency. I favor the elimination 
of useless bureaus and bureaucrats who have fastened them- 
selves like gigantic barnacles on the ship of state. My 
people back home would expect me to favor any sound 
reorganization plan. 

Yesterday I listened carefully to the splendid detailed 
description of this bill put forth by the able gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. CocHran], and so ably elaborated upon by our 
colleague from North Carolina [Mr. Warren], and I have 
carefully studied the bill. It becomes apparent that in the 
draft of this measure care has been taken to eliminate 
therefrom the controversial items to which my colleagues on 
this side of the House so strenuously objected in the last 
Congress. I grant that this measure has little in it on the 
surface which would appear detrimental to the interests of 
my constituents or the country at large; but, Mr. Chairman, 
I raise these questions: 

First, if the previous Congresses delegated their powers 
through blank-check appropriations to the President of 
this country, and he in turn created these bureaus and agen- 
cies, why does he not now discontinue or dissolve or coor- 
dinate these agencies himself without further demand from 
the Congress? If there be need for this reorganization bill 
at this time, and if this administration is so sold on economy 
and efficiency at this time, why does it continue to create 
new bureaus and new agencies? 

Why does this Congress continue to appropriate hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars for the perpetuation of these 
so-called emergency establishments? 

Yes, I favor reorganization but, if we are going to reor- 
ganize, let us do it with economy and efficiency in mind and 
let us be careful to see who is going to do the reorganizing 
and how much economy and increased efficiency we may 
expect to result from such a reorganization. 

The Brookings Institution advised us yesterday, as follows, 
and I quote: 

The entire Budget for the operation of emergency administra- 
tive agencies, including the administration of all emergency 
activities, amounted to $1,827,318,000 in the last fiscal year, which 
was approximately 17.65 percent of the total amount available 
for expenditures. The remaining $8,500,000,000 was appropriated 


for various functions and activities which the administrative re- 
organization would not touch, 


It goes on to state that— 


The overwhelming bulk of the administrative expenditures is 
made by a relatively small number of large agencies which do not 
seriously duplicate or overlap other agencies and would not be 
affected to any appreciable extent by structural reorganization. 
The 30 largest agencies contain more than 99 percent of all the 
civilian employees of the executive branch. 


And most of these are specifically exempted in this bill. 

So, Mr. Speaker, it appears from that that very little actual 
monetary saving and very little increase in efficiency can 
result from the passage of this legislation. Now, let us con- 
sider for a minute the President who would be instructed to 
effect these changes. Does his past record, do his recent 
utterances, indicate to this body that he can be relied upon 
to reorganize the executive branch with economy and effi- 
ciency in mind? Business is stagnant in this country; unem- 
ployment is rampant; people are bewildered by the constantly 
changing governmental picture and ever-increasing govern- 
mental regulation. Why add to that chaos? In his speech 
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in this Chamber on January 4 the President said—and I 
quote: 

And even after such reorganization, it will take time to develop 
administrative personnel and experience in order to use our new 
tools with a minimum of mistakes. 

Are we to take from that, that during these 6 years these 
pureaucrats have not been trained in their duties; are we to 
take from that that the imposition of new duties upon them 
will result in further chaos and confusion? I think his own 
words indicate the answer is emphatically “Yes.” Can we 
rely on him for economy, while over the radio and in the 
newspapers daily we hear and read of his threats to chastize 
the economy bloc in Congress? Despite the powers given him 
early in his incumbency, has he yet shown one move toward 
economy at any time since the first 4 months of the New 
Deal, and as a result of which at that time we experienced 
the greatest economic come-back in our history? 

And now we come to the question of the duties of this 
Congress. I say it is time for this Congress to take back unto 
itself the powers that belong to it. I say it is time for the 
President, if he has in mind a definite plan of reorganization, 
to submit it to the Congress and let us approve of it by our 
affirmative action, as proposed by that able gentleman from 
Virginia, Senator Byrp, rather than by meekly reserving to 
ourselves the right to negative the President’s action by con- 
current negative resolution of both Houses. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, I favor reorganization for economy and 
efficiency, but I do not favor giving to this President the 
right to play a game of solitaire chess with Government 
bureaus as the pawns. 

This bill, to my mind, is being offered at this time with 
but two purposes in mind. It is a weak and puny attempt 
on the part of the majority to put us on the spot, on this 
side of the House, for 1940, by saying we refused to approve 
of a bill to provide for economy in Government and, sec- 
ondly, and foremost, it is being introduced in this session 
to satisfy the whim of the gentleman in the White House 
who is determined that his will must continue to prevail over 
this Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, here is one new Member of this body who is 
not afraid of being put on the spot and who is always go- 
ing to vote for the best interests of his constituents and the 
country as he sees it and who is determined that insofar 
as he is able to promote it, this body shall take back unto 
itself the powers granted it by the Constitution, and, there- 
fore, I am going to vote “no” on this reorganization bill. 


Anniversary of the Convening of the First Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL E. MAPES 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR., OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include an address by Hon. JosEePH 
W. Martin, Jr., of Massachusetts, on the occasion of the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the convening of the 
First Congress, over a hook-up of the National Broadcasting 
Co., on Saturday evening, March 4, 1939, as follows: 

In writing his bill of rights for Pennsylvania, Benjamin Frank- 
lin declared “a frequent recurrence to fundamental principles 
* * * is absolutely necessary to preserve the blessings of lib- 
erty and keep a government free.” 

There is no more appropriate occasion for a “recurrence to fun- 
damental principles” than today when we observe the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the first scheduled convening of the 
United States Congress. For this is the anniversary of the day on 
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which the American system of representative government really 

commenced. The survival of this system for 150 years, making it 

the oldest form of government now in existence, should renew the 

ae all Americans in the fudamental principles on which it is 
ased. 

Those fundamental principles are set forth in the American 
Constitution, which the great British statesman, Gladstone, de- 
scribed as “the most wonderful work ever struck off, at a given 
time, by the brain and purpose of man.” In that document is the 
framework for our republican and representative form of govern- 
ment and we cannot fully appreciate the latter without first under- 
standing the former. 

Despite recent assertions to the contrary, the American Constitu- 
tion was not a bold experiment along new lines. It had its roots 
deep in the experience of the Anglo-Saxon people. Its provisions 
were based on victories in behalf of liberty won during almost 600 
years in the fight which began at Runnymede in 1215. 

Nor were the framers of the Constitution, for all their youth, 
adventurers in politics or visionaries toying with speculative 
theories. They were practical men with a knowledge of the hard 
facts of political and economic life. Not only history but their 
recent experiences with the Crown of England had taught them the 
excesses to which power vested in the hands of one man could be 
used. 

So, in setting up the new American Government, they determined 
that our country should never fall under the domination of a single 
man or a small group of men. These founding fathers feared dis- 
union with all its dangers, but they feared an autocratic govern- 
ment even more. Abuse of power was to be prevented at all costs. 

Their purpose, as Justices Holmes and Brandeis pointed out a few 
years ago, was “not to avoid friction, but, by means of the inevitable 
friction incident to the distribution of the governmental powers 
among three departments, to save the people from autocracy.” 

In order to effect their objective of saving the people from autoc- 
racy the framers of the Constitution built a government on the 
foundation of a system of checks and balances. Authority was 
divided, first, between a national government and the State gov- 
ernments, with the people retaining all power not specifically dele- 
gated to one or the other. Secondly, the power delegated to the 
National Government was distributed among three branches—the 
executive, the legislative, and the judicial, each to remain independ- 
ent of the other. 

This is the essence of American representative government. Yet 
it was not a novel or untried idea. Twenty-one years before the 
Constitutional Convention met the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives, in a letter to the Earl of Shelburne, drafted by Samuel 
Adams, referred to the “legislative, executive, and judiciary powers 
of the government, in the opinion of the greatest writers, always to 
be kept separate.” 

Moreover the Constitutional Convention found this principle 
written into the constitutions or bills of rights of six of the thirteen 
original States. It was not there by accident. It was deliberately 
written into those early State consitutions and subsequently into 
the Federal Constitution as the best means which could be devised 
to save the people from autocratic rule or the whims of a single man 
or coterie of men. 

In applying this principle of a government of checks and balances 
the framers of the Constitution undertook to curb an excess of 
power of one branch of government by balancing it with an effec- 
tive power in another. They did not wish the Executive or the 
legislature or the courts singly to be the supreme master of Amer- 
ican government. 

Above all, they strove to assure the independence of the Congress 
which they established as the representatives of the people. They 
never intended Congress to be a rubber stamp, subservient to the 
will of the Executive, giving him discretionary power to function 
as he pleased. They recognized the necessity for the Executive to 
make to Congress recommendations for the welfare of the country 
but they intended that Congress should exercise its judgment on 
the wisdom of such measures. 

It never occurred to the framers of the Constitution that any 
Chief Executive would ever confront Congress with a “must” pro- 
gram of legislation, and that if Congress declined to accept such 
“must” orders it would be accused of refusing to obey the mandate 
of the people. Such eventualities never occurred to the Constitu- 
tional Convention, because they were entirely foreign and hostile 
to its conception of the Government being established for the 
American people. 

Under the American system the Members of Congress were not 
Supposed to be agents or servants of the Chief Executive. They 
were to be the representatives of the people and responsible to 
them alone for their actions. Alien to our governmental philos- 
ophy is the thought that Members of Congress must be “yes men” 
to the President. 

Thus the first article of the Constitution provided for the estab- 
lishment of Congress and the manner of its election. The au- 
thority of the Federal or National Government is set forth specifi- 
cally as the powers of Congress. Therein are enumerated the 
powers to lay and collect taxes and duties, regulate commerce 
among the States, coin money and regulate its value, to declare 
war, to raise and maintain an Army and Navy, and to make all 
laws necessary and proper for the administration of the National 
Government, and to carry out the specific powers granted to 
Congress. 
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All these things Congress may do—and alone. Bare mention is 
made in the Constitution of the powers of the President. He 
shall be the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy; he 
shall execute faithfully the laws enacted by Congress; he may 
grant pardons and reprieves for offenses against the laws of the 
United States, and he may make appointments to vacancies during 
the recess of Congress. These things he may do alone. But unless 
Congress has granted him the authority, he may not make major 
appointments without the advice and consent of the Senate when 
in session. Lodged in the Senate is the full authority to refuse 
to advise and consent to the President’s appointments for any 
reason at all, or for no reason, as that body sees fit. Nor can the 
President, under the Constitution, make treaties without the advice 
and consent of the Senate. 

Nor can he pay money out of the Treasury unless it has been 
appropriated by congressional action. The founding fathers real- 
ized that the power of the purse was the power of parliament, and 
they took care to lodge in Congress the final authority over the 
national exchequer. They specifically provided that “no money 
shall be drawn from the Treasury but in consequence of appro- 
priations made by law.” And they did not contemplate an evasion 
of this provision through blank-check appropriations which placed 
in the hands of the President large sums of money to be expended 
as he alone deemed wise and proper. 

The President may veto a law distasteful to him but even in 
this respect his will cannot prevail over that of two-thirds of the 
Members of House and Senate. Yet even though Congress is 
an independent body, when it desires to be, its will is’ not 
supreme and unrestricted. The Constitution, with its Bill of 
Rights, forbids Congress to trespass into specified fields of action. 
The Constitution denies Congress the right, for instance, to enact 
any law which would interfere with freedom of press or speech 
or curb the right of any man to worship God as he pleases. 
Private property cannot be seized without just compensation, and 
the right of trial by jury cannot be abridged. Should Congress 
overreach its authority, it would be checked by the Supreme Court, 
just as it is the duty of Congress to check the President when he 
exceeds the authority imposed in him. 

For 150 years now, under this system of government, America has 
grown and flourished. From 13 States sprawling along the Atlantic 
seaboard our country has become a great continental empire, 
stretching over many thousands of miles and giving sustenance 
and happiness to 130,000,000 people. No other land ever has been 
as happy and free as this, none ever has been so prosperous. 

For these blessings we must give thanksgiving to a kindly Provi- 
dence. But we also must pay tribute to the wisdom and skill of 
those who framed the Constitution of this Government and to all 
those patriotic Americans who, serving in House and Senate during 
the last 150 years, fulfilled the obligations imposed on them to 
preserve the representative and republican form of government in 
this country. 

The majority of the Members of Congress have not at all times 
been jealous and vigilant to preserve the priceless heritage of the 
independence of their agency of government. There have been 
occasions when, forgetful of the lessons of man’s experience, ma- 
jorities in Congress have abandoned independence and willingly 
have become subservient to the Chief Executive. On such occasions 
our country and the cause of liberty and freedom have suffered. 

Yet such occasions in our history have been rare and they never 
have been prolonged. Whenever the Congress has surrendered its 
rights and its independence the people have taken a hand in the 
matter. Convinced of the inherent wisdom of the American system 
of government, our people have been unwilling to risk the intrench- 
ment of autocratic rule through deviations from the Constitution, 
even when made in the name of the noblest motives and objectives. 

We have lately passed through such a period and today our 
rejoicing over the survival for 150 years of our form of government 
is made more hearty by the thought that again Congress is return- 
ing to its traditional place of independence. No longer can it be 
said that Congress is a “rubber stamp” body for anyone. No more 
do we hear of “must programs,” which must be enacted irrespective 
of what the majority in Congress think about them. Slowly but 
surely Congress is resuming those functions and prerogatives pro- 
vided for it by the Constitution. 

With the restoration of Congress and our Government to a con- 
stitutional basis, I venture the prediction that it will not be long 
before America goes forward again to a better and higher standard 
of living and to a happiness and contentment greater than any we 
have previously enjoyed. Already on every side men and women of 
every party rejoice in the return to a more evenly balanced repre- 
sentation in Congress. It has imbued a feeling of security which 
is being reflected in giving the country courage to plan for the 
future. The people know they are now safe from unwise and fan- 
tastic experiments. Solutions for all our problems can be found 
within the framework of our traditional American Government, and 
it is only when we depart from that basis that we remain in chaotic 
and troubled waters. 

I know of no better way to conclude this brief “recurrence to 
fundamental principles” on this historic day than to recall and give 
fresh emphasis to the prophetic words uttered in the first session 
of the First Congress by a Representative from my State of Massa- 
chusetts, Fisher Ames. 

“I appeal,” asserted Ames, “to that maxim which has the sanction 
of experience and is authorized by the decision of the wisest men: 
to prevent an abuse of power, it must be distributed into three 
branches, who must be independent to watch and check each other. 
The pecple are to watch them all. While these maxims are pursued 
our liberties will be preserved.” 
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Silver Purchase Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN G. TOWNSEND, Jr. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 7 (legislative day of Monday, March 6), 1939 








STATEMENT SIGNED BY 68 MEMBERS OF THE ECONOMISTs’ 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON MONETARY POLICY 





Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment relative to the silver-purchase program, signed by 68 
members of the Economists’ National Committee on Monetary 
Policy. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


From December 21, 1933, to date the Federal administration, by 
Presidential proclamation, has been fixing the prices to be paid to 
domestic producers of silver. These prices have ranged from 64.64 
cents to 77.57 cents per fine ounce. Under this system of arbitrary 
Government price fixing our silver producers have been receiving 
large subsidies. Their size is determined by the pleasure or discre- 
tion of the administration. The present price paid for domestic 
silver is 64.64 cents per fine ounce, and represents a subsidy of 
approximately 50 percent above the prevailing world price of silver. 

Since the effectiveness of the proclamation which fixes the present 
price of domestically produced silver expires on December 31 of this 
year, we, the undersigned members of the Economists’ National 
Committee on Monetary Policy, urge that the prevailing policy of 
subsidizing our silver producers be discontinued. We urge its dis- 
continuance in the interests of a sounder currency and the general 
welfare. It is particularly undesirable to leave to the discretion of 
any administration the question of what the price of silver and 
consequently what the subsidy to our silver producers shall be. 

We also recommend, in the interests of a sounder currency and 
the public welfare, the repeal of the Silver Purchase Act of 1934, 
which is diluting and weakening our currency structure with 
overvalued and inflated silver and silver certificates. 

Eugene E. Agger, Rutgers University; James W. Angell, Co- 
lumbia University; Charles C. Arbuthnot, Western Reserve 
University; Leonard P. Ayres, the Cleveland Trust Co.; 
Don C. Barrett, Haverford College; Benjamin Haggott 
Beckhart, Columbia University; James Washington Bell, 
Northwestern University; Ernest L. Bogart, University of 
Illinois; Jules I. Bogen, the Journal of Commerce and 
New York University; Frederick A. Bradford, Lehigh Uni- 
versity; Herbert M. Bratter, Washington, D. C.; J. Ray 
Cable, Washington University; Wilbur P. Calhoun, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati; Neil Carothers, Lehigh University; 
John M. Chapman, Columbia University; Edward H. Col- 
lins, New York Herald Tribune; Alzada Comstock, Mount 
Holyoke College; Charles A. Dice, the Ohio State Uni- 
versity; George W. Dowrie, Stanford University; William 
E. Dunkman, the University of Rochester; D. W. Ells- 
worth, the Annalist, New York City; William D. Ennis, 
Stevens Institute of Technology; Charles C. Fichtner, 
University of Arkansas; Clyde Olin Fisher, Wesleyan 
University; J. Anderson Fitzgerald, the University of 
Texas; Herbert Fraser, Swarthmore College; Roy L. Garis, 
Vanderbilt University; Arthur D. Gayer, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Harry D. Gideonse, Columbia University; Earl J. 
Hamilton, Duke University; Lewis H. Haney, New York 
University; E. C. Harwood, American Institute for Eco- 
nomic Research; Hudson B. Hastings, Yale University; 
William F. Hauhart, Southern Methodist University; 
Frederick C. Hicks, University of Cincinnati; John Thom 
Holdsworth, the University of Miami; Jacob H. Hollander, 
the Johns Hopkins University; F. Cyril James, University 
of Pennsylvania; Edwin W. Kemmerer, Princeton Uni- 
versity; William H. Kiekhofer, the University of Wis- 
consin; David Kinley, University of Illinois; Frederic E. 
Lee, University of Illinois; Ray V. Leffler, Dartmouth 
College; J. L. Leonard, University of Southern California; 
James D. Magee, New York University; Arthur W. Mar- 
get, University of Minnesota; A. Wilfred May, New York 
City; Margaret G. Myers, Vassar College; Melchior Palyi, 
the University of Chicago; Ernest Minor Patterson, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Clyde W. Phelps, Chattanooga 
University; Chester A. Phillips, the State University of 
Iowa; Charles L. Prather, Syracuse University; Howard 
H. Preston, University of Washington; Harold L. Reed, 
Cornell University; Leland Rex Robinson, New York City; 
R. G. Rodkey, University of Michigan; Olin Glenn Saxon, 
Yale University; Walter E. Spahr, New York University; 
Oliver M. W. Sprague, Harvard University; William H. 
Steiner, Brooklyn College; Alvin S. Tostlebe, the College 















































of Wooster; Rufus S. Tucker, Westfield, N. J.; Russell 
Weisman, Western Reserve University; William O. Wey- 
forth, the Johns Hopkins University; Nathaniel R. Whit- 
ney, the Procter & Gamble Co.; Max Winkler, College of 
the City of New York; John Parke Young, Occidental 
College. 





Official Corruption 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARENCE E. HANCOCK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1939 


Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Speaker, under date of January 18, 
1939, Governor Lehman sent a message to the Legislature 
of New York on the subject of official corruption. He made 
several recommendations to safeguard the public service 
against officials who weaken the confidence of the people in 
government, engender disrespect for law and discredit trust- 
worthy public officials by betraying their trust. He urged 
that the appearance of evil and the temptation and oppor- 
tunity for wrongdoing be avoided. 

Among the Governor’s specific proposals is the following: 

I recommend legislation which will prohibit a district attorney 
or his assistants, in any county having in excess of 120,000 popu- 
lation, from engaging in the private practice of the law as an 
attorney or counsellor either in or out of court. Experience shows 
that the powers of a district attorney are sometimes subject to 
abuse where the district attorney is permitted to carry on a private 
practice. Temptation to favoritism in the conduct of his office is 
ever present so long as he is engaged in his profession privately 
for private gain. Even if temptation is not yielded to, the impres- 
sion made upon the public generally is distinctly unfavorable to 
& proper respect for our law-enforcement agencies. 


The logic of the Governor’s recommendation with respect 
to the district attorneys of the counties of New York applies 
with equal force to the district attorneys of the United States. 
I am quite sure the salaries are such that the Department 
of Justice will have no difficulty in employing competent 
men, even if the district attorneys and their staffs are pro- 
hibited from engaging in private practice while holding office. 

Accordingly I have today introduced a bill in line with 
the thought of Governor Lehman, and in the prohibition 
against private practice I have included United States 
marshals. 

I think the bill merits consideration, and I have made 
this extension of remarks in the hope that it will attract 
the attention of Members to the bill. 





Need Is Recognized for Permanent Public Works 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON EVENING STAR OF 
MARCH 7, 1939 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following editorial from 
today’s Washington (D. C.) Star, in which the writer makes 
pertinent observations about P. W. A. proposals. I have 
introduced a bill which would set up a permanent P. W. A. 
agency and I feel Congress should promptly consider pro- 
posals which my colleague, Mr. Starnes of Alabama, and 
myself have sponsored. 
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[From the Washington Evening Star of March 7, 1939] 
FUTURE OF P. W. A. 


Proposals for a permanent Public Works Administration or sim- 
ilar agency are before Congress. Hearings are being held now on 
the Byrnes bill to establish a Public Works Department which 
would take over not only the present P. W. A., but such relief 
agencies as the Works Progress Administration, the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, and the National Youth Administration. Another 
bill, introduced by Representative Jo= Starnes, Democrat, of 
Alabama, provides for a permanent P. W. A., but its size and scope 
would be greatly limited and it would have no direct relief 
functions. 

Secretary Ickes, testifying at hearings before the Senate Unem- 
ployment Committee on the bill introduced by Chairman Byrnes, 
of that committee, supported the idea of retaining in the Govern- 
ment establishment some organization for the handling of public 
works. President Roosevelt and other administration leaders have 
indicated approval of such a plan. Secretary Ickes favors a Public 
Works Department of Cabinet status if there can be included in 
the department all governmental construction activities, but he 
appeared skeptical whether a general agreement could be reached 
among parties involved in such a consolidation. 

Doubt also was expressed by Mr. Ickes as to the advisability 
of including relief agencies in the permanent public works es- 
tablishment. There are many other persons who would join with 
the Public Works Administrator in pondering the wisdom of 
joining the two recovery plans. While there seems to be sound 
reasoning behind various proposals for continuing the P. W. A. 
in skeleton form, at least, from one depression to another, the 
thought of fastening the W. P. A. on the Government as a 
permanent institution inspires no enthusiasm among taxpayers. 

The record of Mr. Ickes’ P. W. A. has been such as to win 
public confidence. The money expended has produced something 
tangible and beneficial and permanent—in addition to providing 
needed employment for thousands of workers. Undoubtedly some 
such organization as this will be needed in future times of stress, 
but a P. W. A. cannot be built and made to function efficiently 
overnight. Long-time planning by experts is essential. The sen- 
sible plan, it would seem, is to maintain a permanent public 
works planning agency of some sort, ready to act promptly and 
effectively when an economic crisis develops. 


One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ANDREW C. SCHIFFLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1939 


ARTICLE FROM THE WHEELING (W. VA.) INTELLIGENCER 


Mr. SCHIFFLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following article from 
the Wheeling Intelligencer, of Wheeling, W. Va.: 


[From the Wheeling (W. Va.) Intelligencer] 
(By Charles Brooks Smith) 


WASHINGTON, March 4—(Thoughts while looking down upon 
the joint session of Congress March 4, 1939, from a scribe’s place 
in the press gallery.) 

Wish they had postponed this ceremonial event until April 30, 
the anniversary of the date when George Washington became 
President, took the oath of office at the old Federal Hall in New 
York’s Wall Street, facing Broad. 

Wonder if any President in these past 150 years has been s0 
trusted as Washington at that time! 

Fears, doubts, apprehensions must have registered on the faces 
of the assembled Members. They awaited with a strained calm 
the word from their leader. 

Washington, painfully sensible of what he deemed his imperfect 
fitness for the responsibility, had said: 

“Be the voyage long or short, although I be deserted by all 
men, integrity and firmness shall never desert me. I hold it of 
little moment if the close of my life be embittered, provided I 
shall have been instrumental in securing the liberties and promot- 
ing the happiness of the American people.” 

He had never let the people down, so they believed him. Con- 
gress might be distrusted, or the wisdom of the provisions of 
the Constitution, or a man might distrust himself, but there was 
none who did not trust Washington. 

For that supreme moment the people’s faith was absolute. 

There was no Supreme Court as yet; so, to Robert Livingstone 
fell the distinction of administering the oath. Looking down, we 
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could not imagine that statesmanlike Chief Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes turning, after an inaugural oath, to cry out: “Long live 
the President of the United States!” 

One hundred and fifty years! And what have we? “A democ- 
racy if we can keep it,” said Benjamin Franklin when the Con- 
stitution was signed. That answer still stands after 150 years of 
constitutional government. 

A first President who had had his fill of war and its attendant 
suffering. 

The first line of defense in his day was Fort Washington on the 
banks of the Ohio River. Today, Senators are squabbling over 
whether that first line in the Pacific shall be the Hawaiian Is- 
lands or a speck in the ocean called Guam. 

On the Atlantic side it has been suggested that our line of 
defense may be the Rhine. 

Wasn't it Mr. Justice Brandeis who wrote about “the curse of 
bigness”? 

That President came to the inauguration by coach; this one 
from a review of battle maneuvers in the Caribbean intended to 
test the strength of our naval defenses. 

Congress had been in session 8 weeks when Washington arrived. 
Little had been done by the Senate pending the settlement of how 
the President should be addressed. 

“Bonny Johnnie” Adams held out for “Your Excellency.” Vir- 
ginia's Richard Henry Lee for “Your Highness.” 

Washington settled that by refusing them both. 

Neither of the disputants could have envisioned the scene of 
March 4, 1939. 

Ninety-six Senators, 435 Representatives assembled in a Capitol 
as yet undreamed of, in a Federal city which, as yet, was only a 
gleam in George Washington’s eyes. 

And here comes the Sergeant at Arms with the mace, announcing 
the President of the United States of America. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt replaces George Washington. JoHN 
NANCE GARNER, Of Uvalde, Tex., replaces John Adams, of Braintree, 
Mass. (Alike only in the ruddiness of complexion, wouldn’t JOHN 
GARNER cuss a Texas bad word if he were called “Bonny Johnnie’’?) 

Key PrttTman, of Nevada, President pro tempore of the Senate, 
in place of John Langdon, of New Hampshire. (The same John 
Langdon who had supervised the building of ships during the 
Revolution and had staked his entire fortune to equip Gen. John 
Stark’s Brigade, was later to refuse the appointment of Secretary 
of the Navy.) 

The suave, gracious, distinguished-looking gentleman from Ala- 
bama, WILLIAM B. BANKHEAD, replaced Frederick A. C. Muhlenberg, 
of Pennsylvania, as Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

There was a German-American family to be proud of—the 
Muhlenbergs. 

The Reverend Peter Melchoir Muhlenberg, pastor of Old Trappe 
Church. And his three sons, John Peter Gabriel Muhlenberg, 
who preached his last sermon in a colonel’s uniform covered by 
his clerical robe; Frederick, ordained minister, had to flee New 
York when the city was captured by the British; the youngest, 
Henry, also an ordained minister, had to flee Philadelphia when 
it was taken. 

John Peter sat in the first Congress when his brother was 
chosen Speaker. 

(From this strain came the Hershey farmers, who set an example 
for public officials by going into the great Hershey chocolate plant 
and taking out the sit-down strikers after they had held the great 
plant for a week, 200 of them keeping thousands of workers from 
their jobs within 3 miles of the Pennsylvania State police barracks.) 

They knew—without waiting for a Supreme Court decision—that 
the application of just good horse sense from the common people 
was the solution for some very troublesome questions. 

Subconsciously there was a haunting voice whispering from out 
the mists of tradition: “The law is common sense.” 

Neither a quorum of Senate or House of Representatives appeared 
in their respective Chambers on the day we celebrate—March 4, 
1789. 

Only 13 Members of the House appeared on that March 4. 

But the Representative from that part of Virginia now West 
Virginia was in his seat. He was Alexander White, from the eastern 
Panhandle. 

George Washington was one who never permitted attention to 
duty to go unrewarded, so he summoned Alexander White from 
his home at Woodville to be one of the three commissioners to lay 
out the city of Washington and erect the public buildings. 

The Senators who represented (West) Virginia in 1789 were as 
opposite as the Senators of today. 

There was Richard Henry Lee, who had never wearied in pro- 
moting intrigues against acceptance of the Constitution. He 
didn’t believe constitutional government a workable scheme. 

The other Senator, William Grayson, had faith in the future of 
democracy. Without his aid and encouragement Manasseh Cutler 
never could have achieved his dream of a Northwest Territory, 
freed forever from the curse of slavery. 

Just as diverse opinions characterized the delegations from each 
State. 

“The only thing we have to fear is fear’, was the theme of Pres- 
ident Franklin Delano Roosevelt’s inaugural address. 

Now, 6 years later, what have we? 

The answer to this question is still the same—still the answer 
which Benjamin Franklin gave—‘A democracy—if we can keep it.” 
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Forest-Fire Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ALBERT GORE 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1939 








RESOLUTION BY THE LEGISLATURE OF TENNESSEE 





Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the following resolution 
recently adopted by the Legislature of the State of Tennessee: 


Senate Joint Resolution 15 


Resolution urging an increased Federal appropriation for forest- 
fire control 


Whereas additional Federal funds are urgently needed in Ten- 
nessee for forest-fire control; and 

Whereas there has been introduced into Congress a bill (S. 228) 
providing for an increase in the Federal appropriation for forest- 
fire control from $2,500,000 to $9,000,000; and 

Whereas Tennessee's portion Of Federal funds for forest-fire 
control would be materially increased if this bill is passed by 
Congress: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of Tennessee (the house of 
representatives concurring), That the members of the Tennessee 
delegation in Congress be requested to give their full support to 
this bill. 





Port of Bay City, Oreg. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1939 


RESOLUTION OF THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, the Port of Bay City is a 
municipal corporation organized under the laws of Oregon, 
having for its major purpose improving the harbor condi- 
tions at Tillamook Bay, in Tillamook County, Oreg. At the 
time of its organization there were within its boundaries large 
tracts of merchantable timber which was the source of the 
greater portion of the revenues of the port district. The dis- 
trict incurred indebtedness which approximates $296,000 for 
the purpose of developing the port and carrying on necessary 
work in convention therewith. 

In 1933 a disastrous fire destroyed a large portion of the 
stand of timber in the district, permanently depriving the 
district of the principal source of its revenue. Recently, a 
disastrous storm visited Tillamook Bay, destroying a great 
amount of property and resulting in much damage to the 
entrance to Tillamook Bay. It will require the early con- 
struction of a jetty, and other remedial work, in order to 
protect the harbor from further damage. 

The port district is without funds to prosecute the neces- 
sary works to protect the port and prevent further damage, 
and an emergency exists. The Federal Government should, 
in carrying out its policies in protecting ports and waterways, 
give relief. 

The Legislature of the State of Oregon, now in session, 
recently passed House Joint Memorial No. 5, which is as 


follows: 
House Joint Memorial 5 
To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the Fortieth Legislative Assembly of the 
State of Oregon, convened in regular session, respectfully represent 
that: 

Whereas the Port of Bay City is a municipal corporation duly 
organized and existing under and by virtue of the constitution 





























and laws of the State of Oregon, and organized principally for 
the purpose of improving the harbor conditions at the entrance 
of and on Tillamook Bay, in Tillamook County, Oreg.; and 

Whereas at the time of the organization of such port it embraced 
within its territory and subject to taxation many millions of feet 
of standing and merchantable timber, upon which such port 
depended for the revenue necessary to carry out its purposes; and 

Whereas in 1933 a fire destroyed a large portion of such timber, 
thereby eliminating the principal source of revenue of such port 
and it financially impossible for such port to pay its 
outstanding indebtedness approximating $296,000, or to further 
carry on the necessary works in connection with the improvement 
and maintenance of such port; and 

Whereas, during the present winter, a storm caused the washing 
out of the north end of Bay Ocean at the entrance of Tillamook 
Bay, which will require the early construction of a jetty at the 
south entrance of Tillamook Bay in order to protect not only the 
harbor, but also lands bordering on Tillamook Bay, and said port 
is without revenue, as well as without sources of revenue, to carry 
on the work immediately necessary; and 

Whereas the improvement of the entrance to Tillamook Bay, as 
well as the maintenance of said harbor, is of general interest to 
the welfare of the people of the United States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of Oregon 
(the senate jointly concurring therein), That the Legislature of the 
State of Oregon does petition the Members of Congress from the 
State of Oregon and the whole Congress of the United States to 
consider favorably and to pass such legislation as may be neces- 
sary to permit and direct the assumption and payment by the 
United States of the present and outstanding indebtedness of the 
Port of Bay City, and the appropriation of such additional sums 
as may be necessary to forthwith improve the entrance to Til- 
lamook Bay in Oregon by the construction of a jetty at the south 
side of such entrance and to construct and maintain the necessary 
seawall to protect Bay Ocean Peninsula; and be it further 

Resolved, That a certified copy of this application be sent forth- 
with to the Congress of the United States, to each Member of the 
Congress from the State of Oregon, and to the President of the 
United States. 





A Challenge to Freedom of the Air 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH, OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, MARCH 1, 1939 





Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks I include the following statement which 
I made on Wednesday evening, March 1, 1939, over the Mutual 
Broadcasting network: 


Friends of the radio audience, a short time ago the facilities 
of the Mutual Network were utilized by Chairman Frank R. Mc- 
Ninch, of the Federal Communications Commission, in support of 
a bill recently introduced in the Senate, which if enacted into 
law would, in my Judgment, place one man, presumably the present 
Chairman of the Federal Communications Commission, in virtual 
control over all radio broadcasting in the United States. 

The bill has been denounced by Senator Wuire, of Maine, as 
“crude in draft, wrong in principal, political in purpose, carrying 
in its terms and implications a sinister threat to all our com- 
munications facilities and to the country itself.” It has been 
characterized by Gen. Hugh Johnson as “dynamite for democracy.” 
As compared with the proposal to pack the Supreme Court with a 
view to obtaining majority opinions, the bill would appear to be a 
proposal to unpack the Communications Commission with a view 
to eliminating minority opinions. 

Iam indebted to the Mutual Broadcasting Co. for this opportunity 
to express certain views in opposition to the proposed legislation. 

Ever since the adoption of the Constitution, freedom of re- 
ligious belief, freedom of speech, freedom of the press have been 
fundamentals of our American life. Their preservation is vital, 
hot only to the individual but to the proper functioning of our 
form of government. With the development of radio broadcast- 
ing, with its enormous power in the formulation of public opinion, 
freedom of the air likewise becomes a matter of paramount im- 
portance to the American people. 

Radio broadcasting is conducted over a limited number of chan- 
nels or frequencies. These channels or frequencies must be regu- 
lated in the public interest, but we should never forget that they 
belong to all the people. If they are not regulated fairly and in 
& manner to maintain freedom of the air, then freedom of expres- 
sion in America will be largely undermined. 
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I am opposed to enactment of the proposed bill at this time 
because, in my judgment, it constitutes a challenge to freedom of 
the air. I am opposed to it also because I believe it is advanced 
at this time in the hope of concealing from Congress and the coun- 
try facts which they are entitled to know, and because I believe, 
and have long believed, that a thoroughgoing investigation of 
broadcasting and its regulation under the Federal Communications 
Commission should be conducted with a view to obtaining all the 
facts before any new legislation is enacted. 

Chairman McNinch has referred to the bill as “a new communi- 
cations program.” He has stated that he himself helped to devise 
the bill. The bill is generally supposed to reflect the views of 
Messrs. Corcoran and Cohen, reputed coauthors of the Government 
reorganization bill a year ago and of various other New Deal 
legislation. 

I quote in this connection from the December edition of Busi- 
ness Week under the heading “Say ‘Uncle’ to Corcoran”: 

“The Federal Communications Commission is the latest to feel 
the weight of Thomas Corcoran’s hand. He is not only rewriting 
the basic law under which the F. C. C. is functioning; he is giving 
orders to the Commission. ‘We’re getting rid of so and so,’ he tele- 
phoned one Commissioner. ‘You vote with us or else.’” 

I quote also from the December 7 edition of the Washington Post, 
under the heading “Bill Reported in Making to Scrap F. C. C.; 
Three-Man Board Believed Aim”: 

“Legislation designed to abolish the Federal Communications 
Commission and to substitute a more centralized administration 
is being drafted by Thomas G. Corcoran * * *, It is believed 
to have the approval of Chairman Frank McNinch.” 

Chairman McNinch when questioned recently before the House 
Committee on Appropriations, of which I have the honor to be 
& member, denied any knowledge of the latter article, stating that 
he had not read it and that as far as he knew, no legislation had 
been drafted by any human being in connection with the 
Commission. 

Nevertheless the bill introduced in the Senate only a few days 
later complied exactly with the prediction. It is in fact a bill 
to abolish the Federal Communications Commission as we have 
known it and to substitute a highly centralized, if not dictatorial 
administration. I quote from the February 17 edition of the 
Washington Times-Herald in this connection under a heading re- 
ferring to Chairman McNinch entitled “What’s He Trying to Hide 
With This F. C. C. Reorganization?”: 

“The tactics of handling this bill for a new communications 
and radio commission (S. 1268) have been to pass it off as a mere 
‘administrative change.’ But the effect would be to make one man 
the absolute dictator with unrestrained power over what shall be 
told the people of the United States by wire and wireless.” 

When Congress passed the Federal Radio Act of 1927 and the 
Federal Communications Act of 1934 it set up a normal type of 
commission with normal quasi judicial powers like the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and other agencies with which we are 
familiar. It imposed upon that Commission many powers and 
duties in connection with the regulation of radio and other com- 
munications. Having in mind the far-reaching tmportance of the 
work of the Commission, it entrusted the responsibility to seven 
Commissioners, not more than four to be from any one political 

arty. 

. What does the new proposal contemplate? It contempiates at 
one and the same time the elimination of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission as we have known it in the past and the crea- 
tion of a new commission with identical duties and powers. 

What is the purpose of this action? The purpose is to free the 
new Commissioners from limitations normally imposed by quasi 
judicial responsibilities and to centralize insofar as possible the 
control over all radio broadcasting in America in the hands of 
the chairman of the new commission. 

How is this purpose to be accomplished? It is to be accom- 
plished by a series of steps, three of which may be said to be of 
major importance. 

First. No provision would apparently be made for the customary 
hearings before experienced trial examiners with independent civil- 
service status. Their duties would apparently be imposed upon 
attorneys or other agents of the Commission without civil-service 
status under the general counsel of the Commission. In other 
words, the functions of judge and prosecutor would apparently be 
centralized and largely merged. The bill would apparently con- 
tinue this unusual and, to my mind, unjustified centralization of 
functions already brought about under the recent leadership of 
Chairman McNinch, in defiance, in my judgment, of the spirit if 
not the letter of the civil-service laws. 

Second. The number of Commissioners would be limited to 
three. This limitation would be in. direct opposition to the judg- 
ment of both Houses of Congress in 1927 and in 1934. It is said 
to be urged without the recommendation of the Communications 
Commission as a whole or other interested and informed persons. 
Its advocacy at this time is in striking contrast to the pending 
Proposal to increase the number of Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioners from 11 to 16. 

Its espousal by Chairman McNinch is startling in the light of 
his statement in 1937 when he said “the aggregate wisdom and 
judgment of seven minds is surely greater than any two or three 
of the seven.” Contrast this statement with his statement a short 


time ago over this network after some 16 months of experience 
when he said, “The bigger the commission the less effective and 
the less efficient it is apt to be. In my opinion the best way to 
guard against these faults and weaknesses is to put both the 
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power and responsibility for regulation in a small group.” This 
statement seems to have been inspired by the fact that certain 
members of the Commission have consistently insisted on voting 
as their conscience has dictated and refused to act as rubber 
stamps. Sincere differences of judgment and minority opinions 
are apparently not welcome in dictatorial fields. 

Third. The Commission would be divided into three divisions, 
each under an administrative assistant, all “under the adminis- 
trative supervision of the Chairman.” 

When Mr. McNinch became Chairman of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission some 16 months ago he proceeded to abolish the 
three main divisions of the Commission of three members each 
existing under the authority of the 1934 act. Experience had shown, 
he indicated, that these divisions were really only composed of two 
Commissioners, because “the impracticability of the Chairman kKeep- 
ing himself currently informed and attending meetings has resulted 
in two members of the Commission carrying an unnecessary load of 
responsibility and exercising an undesirably large portion of the 
power and functions of the Commission.” Moreover, “when cases 
came before the whole Commission upon appeal * * * those 
Commissioners who had not worked on the other two steps were so 
unfamiliar with it, it seemed to me they were hardly in a position 
to sit as judges and arbiters * * *.” 

Now it is proposed to re-create the divisions which were abolished 
by Mr. McNinch and to place the administrative assistants of all 
divisions “under the administrative supervision of the Chairman.” 
Without developing the terms of the bill further it may be said that 
even a casual reading of its provisions emphasizes the enormous 
power which it would place in the hands of the new Chairman. 

Under existing law the Chief Executive has the power to deter- 
mine what radio frequencies shall be reserved for use of the Army, 
Navy, and other Government agencies requiring radio communica- 
tions. He also has the power if, in his opinion, there exists a war 
or threat of war, or state of public peril, or disaster or other national 
emergency, or in order to preserve the neutrality of the United 
States for such time as he may see fit to take over private radio 
business under such regulations as he may prescribe with com- 
pensation to the owners. 

The Corcoran-Cohen-McNinch bill, if enacted into law, would 
bring the Federal Communications Commission, a quasi judicial 
agency, in large measure under Executive domination. This pro- 
posal, embodied in general terms in the original Government re- 
organization bill a year ago, excited widespread condemnation by 
the American people. The bill would arm the executive branch of 
the Government with almcst complete dictatorial power in this 
vitally important field in American life. 

Stripped of all pretense to again quote Senator Wuire, of Maine, 
“the bill, in disregard of all previous congressional purpose, and 
drafted without congressional study, proposes, through his admin- 
istrative control of the division assistants and his influence as 
chairman, to vest in one man authority over the vast communica- 
tions interests of this country.” 

It is a challenge to freedom of the air. 

My attention has recently been called in this connection to an 
interesting article appearing in the February 11 edition of the 
Saturday Evening Post. The article is written by Stanley High, 
a former White House confidant. It is entitled, “Not-so-free Air.” 
I recommend it. 

One further word in reference to the terms of the proposed 
bill. Chairman McNinch in his broadcast has referred to it as 
“a new communications program.” The fact is that the bill, as 
drafted, proposes no new program whatsoever. On the contrary, 
it specifically provides that the “provisions of the Communica- 
tions Commission Act of 1934, as amended, shall continue in full 
force and effect and apply to the Commission and the members of 
the Board to the same extent as said act is now applicable 
to the Federal Communications Commission and the members 
thereof.” Despite many questions of major policy which must 
be determined for proper regulation and which Congress has 
sought to determine over a period of years through the Federal 
Communications Commission, not one single recommendation for 
change in policy is embodied in the provisions of the proposed 
legislation. 

I have already indicated that I am opposed to the enactment 
of the proposed bill at this time for several reasons. I am op- 
posed to its enactment because in the light of all that has 
transpired in recent years, it is impossible for me to escape the 
conviction that it is advocated at this time in the hope of con- 
cealing from Congress and the country facts and practices in the 
field of radio broadcasting regulation of which they should know. 
I am opposed to its enactment at this time because I believe, as 
the bill itself emphasizes, that a thoroughgoing congressional 
investigation of broadcasting and its regulation under the Federal 
Communications Commission is essential before policies can be 
defined and proper legislation enacted. 

For years there has been a rising tide of criticism and complaint 
directed at the door of the Federal Communications Commission. 
For years it has been subject to criticism for alleged sins of 
omission and commission. For years there has been apparent 
criticism by some members of the Commission of the actions and 
decisions of other members of the Commission. “It is notorious,” 
says Chairman McNinch, “that for several years before I became 





Chairman of the Commission it was handicapped by dissension and 
division.” Chairman McNinch, of course, was appointed as a 
trouble shooter, not as a trouble maker, with a view to climinating 
the basis for charges laid at the door of the Commission. 
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Time does not permit of detailed discussion of these charges. J 
may, however, refer to one or two of them in passing. 

No one can read the Federal Radio Act of 1927 and the Federal 
Communications Act of 1934 without realizing that Congress had 
in mind certain definite objectives. Among those objectives were 
the elimination of private ownership in radio channels or frequen- 
cies, the elimination of undesirable trafficking in Federal licenses, 
and the elimination of monopoly or the evils of monopoly. The 
provisions of the two acts, which are substantially the same in 
terms insofar as the regulation of radio is concerned, make clear 
the intent of Congress to achieve these objectives among others. 

Nevertheless, the charge has been made, and made repeatedly, 
that we have failed to achieve them under the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. It is charged that we are confronted today 
by virtual monopoly, that we have failed to eliminate private own- 
ership or its equivalent in radio channels, that we have failed to 
eliminate undesirable trafficking in radio licenses, with all the possi- 
bilities with which we have been familiar in the past in other 
fields for the capitalization of earnings and profits to the detriment 
of the people. 

I shall not take the time to discuss in detail the evidence in sup- 
port of the charge of monopoly which has been made available 
from authoritative sources. It has included testimony of members 
of the Federal Communications Commission before the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. It has included public statements by 
present or former members of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission and the Federal Radio Commission. It has included state- 
ments from publications of standing in the radio broadcasting 
field, as well as statements from other authoritative sources. 

The Commission has been aware for years of the charge of undue 
monopoly operating to the disadvantage of the country as a whole. 
It has been repeatedly asked by Members of Congress for its find- 
ings and recommendations in this connection. Only recently Chair- 
man McNinch indicated that he was not in a position to state 
whether or not the charge was well-founded. All that appears to 
have been done by the Commission in this connection is to appoint 
three of its members as a comm 7/ttee to investigate the charge. 
Two of the three members appointed formerly served on the Radio 
Division of the Communications Commission. They are therefore 
in the position of investigating charges against themselves. Gen- 
eral Johnson has characterized the investigation as “a witch hunt 
by some of the witches themselves.” 

I have not the time to discuss in detail the evidence advanced in 
support of the charge that the Commission has failed to eliminate 
private ownership or its equivalent in radio channels and has 
failed to eliminate undesirable trafficking in radio licenses. I may 
mention in passing, however, that in tables furnished to Congress 
by the Federal Communications Commission showing the transfers 
of radio licenses in recent years, there will be found instance after 
instance of transfers for a consideration far in excess of the 
replacement cost of the radio station transferred. Other instances 
will be found of the transfer by lease for periods far in excess of 
the original license, limited by law to a maximum of 3 years. All 
of these transfers were under the control of the Commission. 

One striking case of this character is afforded in the transfer 
of station KNX, Los Angeles, to the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. The replacement value of the station amounted to $217, 
000. After the deduction of accounts receivable, cash, and good- 
will, the value of the physical property amounted, I am told, to 
about $63,000. The consideration paid for the transfer amounted 
to $1,250,000, about 20 times the value of the physical property 
transferred. 

Among the leases referred to is a lease for a period of 10 years 
with an option for renewal for 10 years and still another lease for 
a period of 99 years. The lessor in certain instances appears to 
have obtained not only a fixed rental but a substantial percentage 
of the profits realized by the lessee. 

The Commission has been aware for years of the charges made 
in this connection, including the possibility of capitalization of 
earnings and profits, to the detriment of the American people as 
a whole. Their findings and recommendations have been repeat- 
edly sought by Members of Congress. Yet as late as January the 
Commission stated that it had formulated no policy or recom- 
mendation in the matter. 

The Commission today stands charged with an absolute failure 
to formulate major policies fundamental to the proper regulation 
of radiobroadcasting. We have no national communications policy 
today. Chairman McNinch has so stated in January. We have 
no standards of program service despite the thousands of com- 
plaints received by the Commission in each and every year. No 
policy has been formulated, as I have indicated, as to the issue or 
transfer of radio licenses. No policy has been defined in respect 
to experimental licenses; in respect to the possible payment of 
license fees; in respect to many other important matters within 
the field of radio regulation. 

It is fair to state, I think, that regulation to date has proceeded 
in large measure in the absence of any well-defined policies by 
the Commission under frequent charges of favoritism, politics, and 
worse. 

Under existing conditions both Houses of Congress have just re- 
fused to make any appropriation of funds whatsoever for the Com- 
mission for the next fiscal year. Surely Congress and the country 
are entitled to the truth in the light of the charges made. 

For years I have been interested in the proper regulation of 
radio broadcasting. For years both in Congress and elsewhere I 
have joined with other Members of Congress on both sides of the 
aisle in advocating a thoroughgoing congressional investigation of 
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proadcasting and its regulation under the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, I have done so because it has seemed to me 
that such an investigation was absolutely essential if we are to 
have proper regulation of this activity which has come to play such 
an important part in our national life. 

A year ago the move for a proper congressional investigation 
gained powerful support in the House of Representatives. It was 
reported favorably to the House by the powerful Rules Committee 
after extended hearings. It received a powerful vote on the floor 
of the House. It was defeated only because of opposition by the 
White House for reasons not publicly stated, because of the argu- 
ment advanced on the floor of the House that the Monopoly Com- 
mittee under the leadership of Senator O’MaHoney, of Wyoming, 
would be in a position to conduct the proposed investigation, and 
because it was urged that Chairman McNinch should be given 
further opportunity as a trouble shooter. 

Well, the Monopoly Committee has not conducted the investiga- 
tion, the President of the United States has now announced pub- 
licly that he is “thoroughly dissatisfied” with conditions at the 
Commission and recommends remedial legislation, and Chairman 
McNinch admits that legislation is necessary. In discussing such 
legislation in his a) ce in January before the House Commit- 
tee on Appropriations he made the following statement: 

“There will be legislation in all human probability which will 
bring up the whole subject in which I know you are interested 
and it will give everybody an opportunity who is interested in it, 
“because”—I emphasize the words—‘“there could be no such legis- 
lation, I take it, without an opportunity for thorough and full inves- 
tigation and examination of the Commission, its work, its action, 
et cetera.” 

I agree with these sentiments 100 percent. There has been no 
thoroughgoing congressional investigation in this field for many 
years. In order to legislate wisely, we must first investigate the 
results of our experience to date. 

Let’s have the facts and all the facts before we legislate. And 
then let’s enact not the Corcoran-Cohen-McNinch bill but legis- 
lation which will assure proper regulation of radio broadcasting 
in the public interest and guarantee to all the preservation of 
“freedom of the air.” 


Mr. Speaker, my attention has just been called to the fol- 
lowing statement by Paul Mallon, well-known political com- 
mentator, in his column of February 27, under the heading 
“Radio”: 

Congress is not going to let the Federal Communications Com- 


mission fall into the control of one man. The Tommy Corcoran- 
McNinch bill and plan is doomed. 


For the best interests of America, I sincerely hope that 
Paul Mallon’s prediction is correct. 


American-Philippine Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. C. ARTHUR ANDERSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1939 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOAQUIN M. ELIZALDE, RESIDENT COM- 
MISSIONER FROM THE PHILIPPINES, BEFORE THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON TERRITORIES AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 


Mr. ANDERSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the following 
statement of Hon. Joaquin M. ELIzaAtpE, Resident Commis- 
sioner from the Philippines, made before the Committee on 
ae and Insular Affairs during hearings on Senate 

ill 1028: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, your committee, 
for a generation, has been studying problems arising out of Amer- 
ican-Philippine relations. You are fully aware of the situations 
and circumstances under which the present political and economic 
ties between the United States and the Philippines have been 
brought about. I need not, therefore, retrace the varied course 
which Congress has charted since the American occupation of the 
islands nor detail the different policy-making measures looking to 
the development of the Philippine government and its economy. 

Following the 10-year adjustment period after the Spanish- 
American War, you initiated, by your Tariff Act of August 6, 1909, 
and subsequent Tariff Act of 1913, free trade between the United 
States and the Philippines. Since then, for a period of 30 years, 
the commerce of the two countries has developed on a free-trade 
— a this plan the existing structure of our economy has 

n . 


I will not narrate the circumstances attending the acceptance of 
the independence act by the Philippine Legislature, inasmuch as 
they are likewise well known to the members of this committee. 
The law, as a matter of fact, represented the fulfillment of our 
aspirations, and the representatives of the people of the Philippines 
gratefully accepted the generous proffer of independence made by 
Congress, with all its stipulated conditions. 

Neither will I dwell at length on those phases of the problem 
which have already been discussed and submitted for your 
consideration. 

I would like to make an observation at this time pertinent to 
the inquiries made by your distinguished chairman, Senator 
Typines. It should be definitely stated that the consensus of 
opinion in the Philippines is that the Tydings-McDuffie Act has 
operated satisfactorily up to the present time, and has proved a 
most constructive measure for the adjustment of Philippine politi- 
cal and economic problems. The framers of that act may well be 
proud of their accomplishments and results, and I know that the 
Commonwealth transition period is working, generally speaking, to 
the satisfaction of all parties. 

I should like also to redirect your attention at this time to the 
cabled statement of the President of the Philippine Commonwealth, 
contained in the letter which was read into this record on Febru- 
ary 27, in which he expresses for the Philippine government and 
our people, as I do now, eternal gratitude to the people of the 
United States. 

The bill before you does not in any way deal with the political 
status of the Philippines. 

The political question was definitely settled by the Independence 
Act of 1934, and the Philippine Republic shall come into existence 
on July 4, 1946. The present legislative proposal has to do with 
the factual, practical phases of trade, commerce, finance, indebt- 
edness, currency, property rights, and all of those other matters of 
status and rights which arise as a result of the political settlement. 

The bill covers two periods: First, the remainder of the Com- 
monwealth period, until July 4, 1946, and second, the post-inde- 
pendence period, from 1946 to 1960. 

It is not limited in its objective to a mere amendment of some 
of the provisions of the Tydings-McDuffie Act; it proposes as well 
the establishment of a new trade relationship between the two 
countries based on the gradual elimination of trade preferences 
during a 15-year period included between July 4, 1946, and Decem- 
ber 31, 1960. 

I stress the fact that there are two distinct phases of the bill 
under consideration and that these are essentially separable for 
the purposes of analysis and consideration. 


REMAINDER OF COMMONWEALTH PERIOD—1939-46 


The first 5 years of the Commonwealth, under the Independence 
Act, that is, the period between 1935 and 1940, are years of free 
trade, with the exception of certain specific limitations. As to 
American products entering the Philippines, there is no restriction. 

The Commonwealth government, authorized by and promulgated 
under the provisions of the Tydings-McDuffie Act, enjoys a large 
measure of self-government. You are doubtless aware of some 
of the policies that have been inaugurated since the establishment 
of the Commonwealth in November 1935. 

But the second 5-year period of the Commonwealth, between 
1941 and July 4, 1946, marks a distinctive change in Philippine- 
American trade relationship. Under section 6 (e) of the Inde- 
pendence Act, there shall be imposed upon articles exported to 
the United States from the Philippines a graduated export tax, 
ranging from an amount equal to 5 percent of the United States 
duty, in 1941, to 25 percent of the United States duty in 1946. 
And it is to certain phases of this second 5-year period of the 
Commonwealth to which the first section of the proposed bill relates. 

At the time of the passage of the Independence Act, the Philip- 
pine government made representations concerning certain rela- 
tively minor details of the law which, unfortunately, had escaped 
the notice of the framers of the act. I refer to those provisions 
affecting coconut oil, cigars, scrap tobacco, and pearl and shell 
buttons. 

It seemed obvious to those intimately familiar with these Philip- 
pine industries that they could not withstand the imposition of 
even the first export tax, amounting to 5 percent of the United 
States duty in 1941. 

I have said that these matters are of relatively small importance, 
and that statement is true in the light of the broad, fundamental 
political questions which faced Congress at the time of the passage 
of the Independence Act. 

But, in fact, while of relative unimportance, compared to those 
great political questions, the effect of the provisions of the Inde- 
pendence Act on the industries to which I have referred, become 
of serious import primarily to the industries themselves in the 
Philippines and, indirectly, to the whole economic fabric of the 
islands. 

Today the changes which have been proposed in the bill before 
you with respect to coconut oil, cigars, scrap tobacco, and pearl and 
shell buttons are of the greatest importance to our economic sta- 
bility during the second portion of the Commonwealth period, 1941 
to 1946. The remedies suggested by the pending bill in these 
matters are requisite during the Commonwealth period, as they 
affect, first, the particular industries to which I have referred and 
the employment of a large number of our people in those industries, 
and, second, they are necessary from the standpoint of their social 
value in the working out of our employment and related problems. 

I will not bore you with an analysis of these matters, which have 
been treated at length elsewhere. I call your attention, however, 
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to the fact of a typical industry—the embroidery industry of the 
islands. It is essentially a domestic, home industry, where many are 
employed, and the aggregate value of the exports~of these products 
to the United States can be no barometer of the importance of the 
industry in the matter of employment and social values. 

It is reasonable to assume that when Congress decided to give to 
the Philippines a period of 10 years, during the Commonwealth, 
until 1946, to make its preliminary economic adjustment, it un- 
doubtedly intended that such a plan would accrue to the benefit of 
all Philippine industries. It is logical to conclude that no one 
intended to be less solicitous of the welfare of the coconut oil, 
cigar, tobacco, and pearl-button industries, which employ a large 
portion of our labor, than they were as to the other industries of 
the islands. 

This particular phase is covered by section 1 of the present bill, 
which proposes to replace the imposition of export taxes on cigars, 
scrap tobacco, coconut oil, and pearl or shell buttons by setting 
up absolute quotas for these commodities and providing for the 
progressive decrease of such quotas at the rate of 5 percent yearly 
up to 25 percent in 1946. I believe that the plan is an earnest 
and intelligent attempt to solve the situation and gives the indus- 
tries above mentioned the best possible opportunity under the cir- 
cumstances for settlement. 

CHANGES SINCE THE INDEPENDENCE ACT 


Subsequent to the enactment of the independence law Congress 
passed two integral acts which have the effect of modifying the 
operation of the stipulated provisions of the Tydings-McDuffie Act, 
the Jones-Costigan Act of 1934, and the Cordage Act of 1935. 

It also enacted the Revenue Act of 1934, which provides, among 
other things, for a tax of 3 cents per pound on coconut oil processed 
from Philippine copra either in the Philippines or in the United 
States, and for the remittance of the proceeds of the tax to the 
Philippine treasury. 

Through friendly negotiations, the Cordage Act of June 14, 
1935, changed a duty free quota of 3,000,000 pounds to an absolute 
quota of 6,000,000 pounds. This measure, which will be in opera- 
tion until April 30, 1941, seems to be working satisfactorily to 
all concerned. The pending bill calls for changes which in several 
points differ from the present Cordage Act. 

The passage by Congress of the Jones-Costigan Act on May 9, 
1934, imposing an absolute quota on sugar, also affected the 
Tydings-McDuffie Act to some extent. I should mention here, 
however, that although the Philippines was given a quota under 
the Sugar Act higher than that granted in the Independence Act, 
we have never taken advantage of a single pound of the addi- 
tional quota allotted us over and above the 850,000 duty-free 
tons specified in the independence law. 

At the time, we opposed the Revenue Act of May 10, 1934, see- 
tion 60214, which imposed an excise tax of 3 cents per pound on 
coconut oil, President Roosevelt wrote to Congress on May 28, 
1934, as follows: 

“There are three reasons why I request reconsideration by the 
Congress of the provisions for a 3-cent per pound processing tax: 

“First, it is a withdrawal of an offer made by the Congress of 
the United States to the people of the Philippine Islands; 

“Second, enforcement of this provision at this time will produce 
a serious condition among thousands of families in the Philippine 
Islands; 

“Third, no effort has been made to work out some form of 
compromise which would be less unjust to the Philippine people 
and at the same time attain, even if more slowly, the object 
of helping the butter- and animal-fat industry in the United 
States.” 

Under the traditional policy of reciprocal relationship, estab- 
lished as early as 1902, the taxes accruing from the coconut-oil 
tax are returned to the Treasury of the Philippine Commonwealth, 
and, under the Sugar Act, an appropriation is authorized to be 
refunded to the Philippine government annually in an amount 
equal to the tax on the processing of Philippine sugar. 

It is well to remember that the bill before your committee does 
not change the fundamental provisions of these two acts, enacted 
after the passage of the independence law. 

The oil excise tax funds, regularly remitted to the Philippine 
Commonwealth, are being used for the purpose of furthering the 
realization of a constructive program of economic adjustment. 

It is pertinent to remember, however, that while these taxes 
will accrue to the Philippine Commonwealth during the Common- 
wealth period, such refunds to the Philippine Government will 
terminate on the day of independence, July 4, 1946. So that the 
bill before you, in whatever respect it relates to these taxes or 
revenues, does so only with respect to the Commonwealth period. 

Bill S. 1028 provides that the proceeds of the excise taxes shall 
be paid into the Treasury of the Philippines to be used only for 
he purpose of adjusting Philippine economy to a position inde- 
pendent cf trade preferences in the United States and in prepar- 
ing the Philippines for the assumption of the responsibilities of 
an independent State. 

There is one phase of the preparedness period (Commonwealth 
period) to which I desire to advert, momentarily, although frankly 
the bill before you does not contemplate legislation in this regard. 

Under the provisions of the Independence Act, foreign affairs 
of the Philippine Commonwealth, during the preparedness period, 
prior to independence, are under the direction, supervision, and 
control of the United States, and the Philippine Commonwealth 
is obligated to submit to the President of the United States, for 
his approval, all legislation of the Philippine Assembly affecting 
currency, coinage, imports, exports, and immigration. 
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It is likely that the Commonwealth will have the cooperation 
of the United States Government in matters which must logically 
arise prior to the actual date of independence but having to do 
with the relationship of the Philippines with the rest of the 
world, beginning on the date of independence. It must be obvi- 
ous that, as an independent nation and under any legislative 
enactment looking to the ultimate removal of all preferences 
between the United States and the Philippines, the Philippines 
will be required to look to the rest of the world in the adjustment 
of its economies. In the very nature of things, there must be 
some preparation prior to the actual date of independence in 
respect to such matters. 

We are hopeful that the same cooperative spirit which has 
been manifested throughout our long relationship with the United 
States Government will be accorded us in the matter of preparing 
for these international contacts, prior to the actual date of the 
birth of the Philippine Republic. . 

Privileges enjoyed by Filipino residents in the United States, 
prior to the inauguration of the Commonwealth government, 
should be preserved and maintained to the same extent that 
American residents in the Philippines are guaranteed their rights 
in the Philippines under the Independence Act. Citizens of the 
Philippine Islands should enjoy in the United States all of the 
rights and privileges which they enjoyed under the laws of the 
United States in force at the time of the inauguration of the 
government of the Commonwealth of the Philippines. 

There is also the particular case of Filipino civil-service em- 
ployees who have honestly and loyally given the best years of 
their useful lives to the United States Government but who, 
after 1946, may find themselves in an undefined and unclarified 
status, and faced with menacing danger of losing their life-long 
means of subsistence. May I also point out that the Merchant 
Marine Act has recently caused serious unemployment among 
Filipino seamen who, for years, have served faithfully and ef- 
ficiently on American ships? I sincerely believe that, in justice 
to these men who have rendered honorable service, they should be 
properly protected by some amendment in the pending bill. 


THE POST-INDEPENDENCE PERIOD (1946-60) 


May I now turn to the provision of the bill with respect to the 
period after independence, 1946-60? The bill provides in section 4 
that after July 4, 1946, to December 31, 1960, the preferences of 75 
percent existing as of that date shall be progressively eliminated by 
a reduction of 5 percent annually so that by December 31, 1960, 
the relations between the United States and the Philippines shall 
be on a nonpreferential basis. 

As to the post-independence period, we have accepted the pro- 
posal, contained in the bill before you, as implementing the 
findings and recommendations of the Joint Preparatory Committee 
appointed by the President of the United States and the President 
of the Philippine Commonwealth. The plan represents an agree- 
ment. 

As Philippine Resident Commissioner to the United States, I 
respectfully urge the adoption of the proposals contained in the 
bill covering that period. 

While we felt that the minor deficiencies of the independence act 
with respect to coconut oil, tobacco, cigars, etc., would probably be 
corrected, we were not unmindful of that provision of the Independ- 
ence Act contemplating a conference prior to independence, the pur- 
pose of which would be to recommend the nature of trade relations 
between the two nations in the future. 

At this juncture I quote the provision of the independence act 
with respect to trade relations after independence. Section 13 of 
that act provides: 

“That at least 1 year prior to the date fixed in this act for the 
independence of the Philippine Islands there shall be held a con- 
ference of representatives of the Government of the United States 
and the government of the commonwealth of the Philippine Islands, 
such representatives to be appointed by the President of the United 
States and the chief executive of the commonwealth of the Philip- 
pine Islands, respectively, for the purpose of formulating recom- 
mendations as to future trade relations between the Government of 
the United States and the independent government of the Philip- 
pine Islands, * * *.” 

The President of the United States and the President of the 
Philippines created on April 14, 1937, the Joint Preparatory Com- 
mittee on Philippine Affairs to study trade relations between the 
United States and the Philippines, and to recommend a program 
for the adjustment of Philippine national economy. In dealing 
with the question of the trade relations between the United States 
and the Philippines, after independence, the committee was cir- 
cumscribed in its scope by definite terms of reference outlined on 
March 18, 1937, which provided that, “preferential trade relations 
between the United States and the Philippines are to be terminated 
at the earliest practicable date consistent with affording the 
Philippines a reasonable opportunity to adjust their national econ- 
omy. Thereafter it is contemplated that trade relations between 
the two countries will be regulated in accordance with a reciprocal- 
trade agreement on a nonpreferential basis.” 

It is apparent that any adjustments in American-Philippine 
economic relations must be placed in harmony with a policy, which 
the Honorable Francis B. Sayre has referred to as the historic policy 
of the United States for more than a century, in his statement to 
this committee, which follows: 

‘It has been the historic policy of the United States for more 
than a century to carry on its trade and commerce with the foreign 
countries on the most-favored-nation basis or, in other words, on 
the basis of equality and nondiscrimination. Every preference 
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granted exclusively to one nation constitutes a discrimination 
against all others and discrimination invites retaliation, counter- 
discrimination, and rising trade barriers. A preferential trade 
arrangement between nations is a form of trade barrier which, par- 
ticularly in recent years, we have been striving earnestly to elimi- 
nate. To continue indefinitely, or to declare that we intend to 
continue indefinitely, a preferential arrangement with the Philip- 
pines after their independence would, therefore, be in direct conflict 
with our fundamental commercial policy of nondiscrimination and 
trade liberalization. The single exception to our historic policy is 
the case of Cuba. Such an exception should not be extended.” © 

Trade-relation proposals for the post-independence period 1946— 
60, are in accordance with the recommendations of the joint pre- 
paratory committee and may be considered as based on the princi- 
ple of reciprocity. While American products receive progressively 
the declining tariff preferences in the Philippine market, our prod- 
ucts receive similar advantages in the American market, with the 
proviso that some of the Philippine products are limited by 
specific quotas, as in the case of Philippine sugar and cordage. 
On the other hand, no quantitative limitation is imposed on Ameri- 
can products, except in the case of cigarettes, which are to be 
placed on a quota basis to be progressively reduced in the same 
manner aS Philippine coconut oil, cigars, and tobacco, in lieu of 
the imposition of customs duties. 

Of course, in analyzing this new plan of trade relationship, 
one can only foresee a shrinkage in our exports to the United 
States. ‘The consequent diminution of our imports from the 
United States must be anticipated. It is reasonable to expect 
that our present trade with the United States will suffer a 
serious reduction, but that must be the price of the adjustment to 
a nonpreferential basis. 

It is doubtful if the sugar industry will be able to absorb the 
graduated duties throughout the post-independence period. It is 
unlikely that it can continue to come into this country when 
it has to pay the same or a higher rate of duty than Cuban 
sugar, because of the longer haul and other factors. 

As illustrative of the ramifications of our economic problems, 
may I refer generally to the international sugar agreement, signed 
by both the United States and the Commonwealth of the Philip- 
pines, and which will expire in 1942? In view of the possibility 
of the extension of this agreement throughout the post-inde- 
pendence period, the Philippines might, under certain circum- 
stances, find it impossible to fill the sugar quota allotted for 
the United States market and yet, by the operation of the inter- 
national sugar agreement, may also be denied a quota in the 
world’s markets. 

One of the reasons why it is agreed that the adjustment of our 
economy must be gradual and generous is because, in assuming 
responsibilities for national defense, foreign affairs, the employment 
of experts in the development of industries. and of our economy 
in general, we are bound to face considerable additional expenses 
which we could not possibly take care of if our income were sud- 
denly reduced through prompt liquidation of our most important 


industries. IN CONCLUSION 


The distinguished members of this committee are too con- 
versant with the multiple problems of independence and self- 
government to warrant extensive analysis by me of the circum- 
stances and conditions which the independent Philippine Republic 
will face upon the realization of their long-hoped-for independ- 
ence. It is true that we ask for generous treatment. There is no 
denial that we come to you at this time with a plan representing a 
formula for cushioning the impact of a change from dependency to 
sovereignty. But the proposals made under such circumstances 
and conditions should not rightfully be judged as a mere dollars- 
and-cents plea, neither should the justice of the present proposals 
be weighed in the light of mere sentimentality on the one hand, 
or the history of statistical relationship on the other. I prefer to 
look upon the present situation as a conference to discuss a funda- 
mental problem that has to do with the future of two great peoples. 

We were not unmindful of the seriousness to our Philippine 
economy of those minor provisions of the broad Tydings-McDuffie 
Independence Act, but, as I have stated, we felt that these minor 
matters would be settled during the Commonwealth period to our 
mutual satisfaction and best interests. 

Likewise, we weighed and considered the seriousness of the prob- 
lems that face us after independence, some of which I have tried 
to present to you here, and all of which are dealt with in the 
proposals of the pending bill affecting our relationship after July 4, 
1946, 

Section 13 of the Tydings-McDuffie Act itself is an eloquent 
expression by the Congress of the United States that both the 
United States and the Philippines, which accepted the act, looked 
to some future settlement of trade relations after independence. 

I hope I have made clear the fact of the two distinctly separate 
proposals contained in the pending bill. 

Looking at the American-Philippine situation in its broad aspect, 
the friendly relationship which has existed during the past 40 years 
should not, in my opinion, be marred by economic considerations. 

During the twoscore years of your guardianship you have gen- 
erously prepared us for the assumption of the vast responsibilities 
incident to a free and independent state; you have preserved and 
maintained our Christian religion; you have provided help to de- 
velop for us a system of education that has been a benefit to all 
our people. By laying the economic foundation for the main- 
tenance of a democratic institution, you have enabled us to sustain 
Our high standard of living; and, above all, you have inculcated in 
US an abiding national consciousness. 


These achievements are permanent monuments to America’s en- 
lightened experiment in colonial government, and should forever 
remain a source of honor and pride to the American people, for 
which we will always be grateful. 

I thank you on behalf of my government and the Filipino people. 


President Roosevelt Praises Civil Aeronautics in 
Letter to the National Aviation Forum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1939 


LETTER OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT TO THE NATIONAL 
AVIATION FORUM 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following letter sent by 
President Roosevelt to the National Aviation Forum, which 
held in Washington February 20-21 most important sessions: 


THE WHITE Howse, 
Washington, January 24, 1939. 
To the National Aviation Forum: 

Civil aviation is clearly recognized as the backlog of national 
defense in the Civil Aeronautics Act which set up the effective 
machinery for a comprehensive national policy with respect to the 
air. 

Underlying the statute is the principle that the country’s welfare 
in time of peace and its safety in time of war rests upon the exist- 
ence of a stabilized aircraft production, an economically and tech- 
nically sound air transportation system, both domestic and over- 
seas—an adequate supply of well-trained civilian pilots and ground 
personnel. 

This new national policy set up by the Congress views American 
aviation as a special problem requiring special treatment. Avia- 
tion is the only form of transportation which operates in a medium 
which knows no frontiers but touches alike all countries of the 
earth. One fact which stands out is that hardly another civil 
activity of our people bears such a direct and intimate relation 
to the national security as does civil aviation. It supplies a reser- 
voir of inestimable value to our military and naval forces in the 
form of men and machines, while at the same time it keeps an 
industry so geared that it can be instantly diverted to the produc- 
tion of fighting planes in the event of national emergency. 

I hope the forthcoming national aviation forum will give serious 
thought to the many phases which enter into aeronautics as a 
national problem. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


The Federal Trade Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRIK SHIPSTEAD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 2 (legislative day of Monday, February 27), 
1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. CHARLES H. MARCH, MEMBER OF THE 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, BEFORE THE ANNUAL MEET- 
ING OF THE MINNESOTA BAR ASSOCIATION, DULUTH, MINN., 
JULY 12, 1938 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an address on the subject of 
the Federal Trade Commission, delivered by the Honorable 
Charles H. March, member of the Federal Trade Commission, 
before the annual meeting of the Minnesota Bar Association, 
Duluth, Minn., July 12, 1938. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. President, members of the judiciary, ladies, and gentlemen of 
the bar, Iam home. You can well appreciate my feelings at this 
moment, to be back again midst familiar and dear scenes and 
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associations; to mingle with my brothers of the bar of my home 
State; to see again my closest friends. 

You will, I am sure, realize the feeling of privilege that is mine 
in being invited to address this important body of the legal pro- 
fession that has had and will continue to have an increasing effect 
in shaping the laws of this State and the entire country. I am 
proud of my early association with this organization as one of its 
charter members. The sound and elevating principles inculcated in 
those early days, indigenous to the soil from which I sprang, has 
ever remained with me as a guiding light in dealing with the many 
problems confronting me as a Federal official in Washington. 
Herein lies one of the many reasons why I am proud to be a son of 
the State of Minnesota. 

My friends, we are living in an age of change. We are living at 
a time when it is, perhaps, more important than ever to reexamine 
and rededicate ourselves to the fundamentals upon which this 
Nation is founded and under which it has risen to greatness. The 
history of thousands of years records the long struggle of mankind 
upward toward the light of liberty and self-government. It shall 
be my purpose to draw your attention to this idea of freedom and 
democracy, which is fundamental and of deep significance; and in 
the discussion of this subject it shall also be my purpose to allude 
to some of the things we must be alert to guard against, lest our 
heritage of self-government, individual liberty, and opportunity be 
curtailed, if not entirely lost. 

Self-government has ever been the goal of mankind. Its struggle 
began with the dawn of civilization. All peoples of the world have 
striven for self-government. It is democracy’s objective and pur- 
pose. In 1776 our ancestors had the fortitude, the courage, and the 
conviction of purpose to establish the first great democratic nation 
of the world. The principles of democracy, of self-government, of 
liberty are basic to us, to our institutions, and our whole life. We 
justly cherish these principles and rightfully we are quick to defend 
them from alien ideologies. 

When our forefathers came to this continent they fled from 
oppression, exploitation, and dictatorships. They turned their 
faces west to this land to found a civilization and government 
wherein true self-government, freedom, and individual initiative 
were to have opportunity to come to fruition. And that funda- 
mental idea of self-government, liberty, individual effort, produced 
a Constitution and a government of law that have made ours the 
greatest Nation on earth. 

Today we see springing up in various parts of the world a de- 
parture from the idea of self-government and freedom for the 
masses. We see peoples in other parts of the world apparently 
clamoring for dictatorships. Little do they realize the price they 
are paying. I say to you they are running after false gods, the 
gods of tyranny and regimentation. Liberty and the right of self- 
government are being trampled upon, the peace of the world 
menaced. This trend in certain other countries is sufficient to 
give us pause and to remind ourselves of the gratitude we owe 
for our democratic institutions and principles. We want none of 
their dictatorships, their oppression, their ruthlessness. Our 
course to follow is that of democracy, for therein lies the greatest 
measure of freedom and human happiness. Democratic principles 
are the bulwarks of freedom, prosperity, and security. 

Not only do we see the departure from these true principles of 
liberty in foreign countries, but there are tendencies in our own 
land which, if allowed to continue, would fetter and strangle our 
economic and political well-being. It behooves us all to be alert 
to these tendencies and to stand guard. And the legal profession 
is second to none in its responsibility to take the lead against such 
enemies within our gates. 

Among the questions posed by these tendencies is that of monop- 
oly. This question has ever been the concern of liberty-loving 
people, and at no time in our recent history has it been more acute 
and more pressing for solution than at present. The entire situa- 
tion is now up for thorough examination by a select committee of 
the Government known as the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee, created by joint resolution of Congress. 

The problem of monopoly seems to be ever with us. It has been 
of pressing concern to the people since ancient times. The fight 
against it has gone on through the ages and to each new age it is 
newly vital. When brought under control as to one form it is not 
uncommon to find it break out in another form. In its broadest 
aspects, the problem, which is one of concentration of wealth, is a 
world problem. It underlies the civil war in Spain, the Communist 
revolution in Russia, the death of democracy in other countries. 
It has toppled kings from their thrones. It will drive to disaster 
dictators, whether economic or political, who thwart the masses 
in their effort to achieve a better standard of living and greater 
economic security. The whole world is in revolt against that 
philosophy of unnecessary scarcity which has been the philosophy 
of private monopoly. Any general monopolization of the means of 
production and distribution carries with it limitation of purchas- 
ing power. The inability of millions to produce, to purchase, and 
to consume is but the reflection of such monopolization. 

For the past half century or more the control of monopoly in 
this country has been a pressing national issue. The progressive 
elements in both major political parties have never lost interest in 
it, and the platforms of both now pledge a renewed attempt to 


enforce and strengthen the laws designed to protect the public 
against monopoly. 
The passage of the Sherman Antitrust Act of 1890, which is still 
11 the books, was the culmination of prodigious efforts to prevent 
onopoly from overwhelming our people. In 1914 the need for 


supplementing the Sherman Act was sufficiently crystallized so that 
steps were laxen to deal with certain of its phases through crea- 
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tion of the Federal Trade Commission. In the experience under 
the Sherman Act up to that time it was found that it was largely 
through the use of unfair competitive practices and the employ- 
ment of certain specific devices that monopoly was able to gain a 
foothold. To deal with these specific methods the Federal Trade 
Commission Act was passed, also the Clayton Act, supplementing 
the Federal antitrust laws. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


The Commission was set up, on the one hand, as a quasi-judicial 
body, and, on the other, as an agency of inquiry and study in the 
field of business. Mr. Justice Stone, speaking for the Supreme Court 
in the Keppel case (291 U.S. 304), stated that the Commission “was 
created with the avowed purpose of lodging the administrative 
functions committed to it in ‘a body especially competent to deal 
with them by reason of information, experience, and careful study 
of the business and economic conditions of the industry affected.’ 
and it was organized in such a manner, with respect to the length 
and expiration of the terms of office of its members, as would ‘give 
to them an opportunity to acquire the expertness in dealing with 
these special questions concerning industry that comes from 
experience.’ ”’ 

Congress provided in the Trade Commission Act that unfair 
methods of competition in interstate commerce shall be unlawful, 
and conferred upon the Commission the power and authority to pre- 
vent their use. Subject to right of court appeal, the Commission 
was authorized to determine what is unfair in the competitive 
struggle. Authority of such great importance to business had never 
theretofore been conferred upon an administrative agency. Com- 
mission proceedings in these matters are judicial in nature and 
character. It operates like a court. It hears cases of unfair meth- 
ods of competition between business competitors, enters findings of 
facts on the pleadings, testimony, and evidence, and issues cease- 
and-desist orders where justified by the facts and the public interest, 
The issues in these cases are drawn upon formal complaint entered 
by the Commission and answer filed by the respondent. Trials are 
conducted by trial examiners of the Commission, before whom coun- 
sel for the parties appear, examine witnesses, and produce the evi- 
dence. At the conclusion of the trial the presiding examiner makes 
his report and the case then goes before the entire Commission. 
Briefs are filed by counsel on both sides and oral argument heard 
by the Commission. Thereafter the Commission renders its deci- 
sion. And if it is of the opinion that the practice in question 
constitutes an unfair method of competition, the findings of fact of 
the Commission, as well as its cease-and-desist order based thereon, 
are entered. The case may be carried to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, and, upon certiorari, to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

The cease-and-desist orders are, of course, in the nature of in- 
junctions to protect competitors and the public. Any business- 
man or other interested party has a right to complain to the Com- 
mission, and if upon investigation it appears to the Commission 
that the matters complained of are unfair and that action to cor- 
rect the same would be to the interest of the public, formal pro- 
ceedings may be undertaken. Such cases of unfair competitive 
conduct in commerce are brought to the Commission at the rate 
of over 2,000 annually, and the decisions of the Commission cover 
a wide range of competitive practices. They constitute a large body 
of semijudicial rulings on the important subject of fair practices 
in business and go far toward checking the growth of the seeds of 
monopoly. 

TRADE-PRACTICE RULES 

The cease-and-desist order proceeding is what might be termed 
the compulsory method of eradicating harmful practices in busi- 
ness. The Commission has also provided a voluntary cooperative 
method in what is known as the trade-practice conference pro- 
cedure. Voluntary correction of unfair competitive methods is 
most desirable, and the Commission is always glad to assist in 
bringing it about, rather than be compelled to use the compulsory 
processes of the law. The elimination of unfair competitive prac- 
tices is essential to sound business prosperity and a valuable de- 
terrent to monopolistic encroachment. Businessmen generally are 
recognizing this. Members of trade and industry, therefore, are 
finding it more and more to their own benefit to cooperate in set- 
ting up fair-trade rules by availing themselves of the facilities of 
the trade-practice conference procedure of the Commission. Ex- 
perience has proved the value of this cooperative effort within the 
law between legitimate business and the Commission. To date 
the Commission has conducted such conference proceedings for 
close to 200 industries, and by this joint and friendly action many 
bad competitive problems have been solved. 

GENERAL INVESTIGATION OF THE COMMISSION 


It was also in its organic act of 1914 that the Commission was 
given broad powers of inquiry and study of corporate practices and 
business problems. This was intended as another dike against the 
monopolistic flood. For example, section 6 (a) empowers the 
Commission— 

“To gather and compile information concerning, and to investi- 
gate from time to time, the organization, business, conduct, prac- 
tices, and management of any corporation engaged in commerce, 
* * * and its relation to other corporations and to individuals, 
associations, and partnerships.” 

It is also empowered to obtain reports from business; to investi- 
gate the manner in which antitrust decrees are carried out; upon 
Girection of the President or of Congress, to investigate and report 
facts relating to any alleged violation of the antitrust acts by any 
corporation; upon application of the Attorney General, to investi- 
gate and make recommendations for the adjustment of the busi- 
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ness of any corporation alleged to be violating the antitrust acts; 
to publish reports of its investigation and to classify corporations. 

In these provisions the Congress sought to give effect to the 
view that corporate practices and intercorporate relations in in- 
dustry require impartial investigation and study by a body of ex- 
perts; that disclosure of the facts will permit of the operation of 
an enlightened public opinion which in turn may be relied upon 
to bring about correction of abuses. The history of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act has indeed proved the theory to a very sub- 
stantial degree that once the real facts .n a given situation are 
clearly made available to the people, public opinion will effectuate 
the needed reformation. 

Much legislation of outstanding importance has sprung from in- 
vestigations and studies made by the Federal Trade Commission 
under its general powers of inquiry to which I have referred. Let 
me illustrate by citing a few examples: 

Packers and Stockyards Act, 1921: Beginning in 1918, the Com- 
mission conducted an investigation of the meat-packing industry 
as part of a general food inquiry. This led to correction, by con- 
sent decree, of certain monopolistic abuses and, in addition, it re- 
sulted in the enactment by Congress of a general regulatory statute 
known as the Packers and Stockyards Act of 1921. 

Grain Futures Act, 1921: Following a Commission investigation 
of the grain trade the Grain Futures Act of 1921 was passed by 
Congress. 

Radio industry: Under resolution of the House of Representatives, 
the Commission conducted an exhaustive investigation of the radio 
industry and made a comprehensive report thereon to Congress in 
1924. Upon this record the Department of Justice took action under 
the Sherman Act against certain corporations, and this culminated 
in a consent decree. The Commission’s investigation and report 
also contributed materially toward the enactment of the Radio Act 
of 1927 and was directly responsible for most of the provisions 
therein. Similarly provisions of the Communications Act of 1934 
were predicated in a large measure upon matters developed in this 
investigation. 

Securities and Hol Companies Acts: The Securities Act of 1933 
and the Public Utility Holding Company Act of 1935 followed the 
Commission’s reports in its exhaustive electric and gas utility in- 
vestigation. This inquiry was made pursuant to Senate Resolution 
No. 83, Seventieth Congress (1928), which directed a searching ex- 
amination of the corporate relations, financial development, prac- 
tices, and public advantages and disadvantages of holding com- 
panies, together with certain political and propaganda activities. 
The Commission’s reports to Congress are embraced in nearly 100 
printed volumes, and the Public Utility Holding Company Act of 
1935 was a direct consequence of the abuses revealed in this study 
by the Commission. 

The inception of various other Federal statutes may largely be 
found in Trade Commission inquiries and studies. Some of these 
are: 

The Export Trade Act of 1918, commonly referred to as the Webb- 
Pomerene Act. 

The Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act of 1930 and the 
amendatory act of 1937. 

The Federal Power Act of 1935. 

The Robinson-Patman Antidiscrimination Act of 1936. 

Robinson-Patman Act: The Robinson-Patman Antidiscrimina- 
tion Act, administered by the Commission, was designed by Con- 
gress to eliminate certain discriminatory practices of monopolistic 
character which the Commission’s report on chain-store inquiry 
reveals. That act prohibits the use of price discrimination, direct 
or indirect, to injure competitors or to destroy competition. It 
also prohibits certain specific practices such as brokerage, com- 
missions, allowances, under certain situations which are deemed 
to be destructive of fair competition. While this statute was only 
passed in June 1936 quite a number of cases have risen thereunder 
and decisions by the Commission touch the entire field of com- 
modity distribution. 

Wheeler-Lea Act: In March of this year the President signed what 
is generally referred to as the Wheeler-Lea Act, constituting the 
first revision of consequence of the Federal Trade Commission Act 
of 1914. The Wheeler-Lea Act greatly strengthens the hand of the 
Commission in dealing with unfair methods of competition. While 
the original act of 1914 prohibited, and empowered the Commission 


to prevent unfair methods of competition, the Wheeler-Lea Act | 


broadens this power to include unfair or deceptive acts or practices 
in interstate commerce. A major effect of this amendment is to 
make it plain that the Commission in its corrective quasi-judicial 
powers may act not only when the alleged unfair business practice 
is harmful to competitors, but also when it is harmful or injurious 
in its tendency to the public regardless of whether a competitor 
has been injured. 

Another outstanding feature of the Wheeler-Lea Act is the in- 
corporation into the law of provisions whereby certain specific 
additional powers are conferred over false or deceptive advertising 
of foods, drugs, devices, and cosmetics, as those terms are defined 
in the statute. Such practices are made ‘subject to various forms 
of corrective action, namely, (1) temporary injunction where such 
appears in the interest of the public, (2) criminal prosecution 
where the advertisement is issued with intent to deceive or where 
the product in question is injurious to health irrespective of the 
intent, (3) cease-and-desist order of the Commission enforceable by 
the United States circuit court of appeals, or when the same has 
become final after the lapse of 60 days without appeal, to civil 
penalties collectible in a suit by the United States. All in all, the 
various provisions as to foods, drugs, devices, and cosmetics found 


in this Wheeler-Lea Act make it plain that no stone shall be left 
unturned in completely eradicating such indefensible and harmful 
trade practices. 

THE CLAYTON ACT 

The various statutes I have mentioned are in effect scattering 
outposts against the encroachments of monopolistic tendencies. 
Moreover, as far back as 1914 there was erected still another fort. 
It was the Clayton Act, to which I have already alluded. One of 
the principal phases of the evil against which this statute was 
arrayed is the merger of competing corporations. The act, under 
parts of which the Federal Trade Commission operates, prohibits 
the acquisition by one corporation of the capital stock of a com- 
peting corporation or the consolidation of two or more competing 
corporations by acquisition of stock, where the effect may be to sub- 
stantially lessen competition, tend to create a monopoly, or restrain 
trade. At the time this legislation was placed on the books it gave 
to the people great hope of its usefulness in stemming the tide of 
monopoly; but, as has been repeated in other occasions in this field 
of legislation, loopholes or avenues of escape in the legislatively 
erected armor were developed largely as a result of judicial interpre- 
tation. It was found that monopolistic mergers could easily escape 
the Clayton Act by the acquisition of assets instead of the acquisi- 
tion of stock. This technicality soon became crystalized in the 
decisions of the courts, and by it the Clayton Act provisions against 
monopolistic mergers were rendered nugatory and virtually in- 
effectual. 

SO-CALLED RULE OF REASON 

Let us look for a moment at another thing that has arisen to 
break the legislative dikes erected against monopoly. It is one 
thing to inveigh an evil in general and quite another thing to apply 
specific remedies. Our laws in this field appear to be one thing on 
the statute books but quite another under the judicial interpreta- 
tions. Out of the many interpretations of these laws found in the 
decisions there have grown confusion, looseness, and uncertainty 
that have encouraged the development of monopolistic practices, 
and the keystone to much of this encouragement of monopoly is 
the notorious “rule of reason.” When this rule was read into the 
antitrust act by the Supreme Court the gate was opened and left 
swinging in such uncertain fashion as to let into the sheepfold 
the economic wolves of special interests and monopolistic greed. 
No greater condemnation of this miscalled rule of reason, or what 
is essentially the same thing, namely, the doctrine of good and bad 
trusts, can be found than has come from the lips of high official 
authority itself. President Taft, referring to the matter, stated in 
@& message to Congress: 

“I venture to think that this is to put into the hands of the Court 
a@ power impossible to exercise on any consistent principle which 
will insure the uniformity of decision essential to best judgment. 
It is to thrust upon the courts a burden they have no precedents 
to enable them to carry and to give them a power approaching the 
arbitrary, the abuse of which might involve our whole judicial 
system in disaster.” 

In a dissenting opinion Mr. Justice Harlan used the following 
vigorous condemnation of this rule-of-reason interpolation in the 
Sherman Antitrust Act: 

“The Court by its decision, when interpreted by the language of 
its opinion, has not only upset the long-settled interpretation of the 
act but has usurped the constitutional functions of the legislative 
branch of the Government. With all due respect for the opinions 
of others, I feel bound to say that what the Court has said may well 
cause some alarm for the integrity of our institutions.” 

In an earlier report on behalf of the Senate Judiciary Committee 
by Senator Neison on a bill to amend the Sherman Act it was stated: 

“To inject into the act the question of whether an agreement or 
combination is reasonable or unreasonable would render the act as 
a@ criminal or penal statute indefinite and uncertain, and hence to 
that extent utterly nugatory and void, and would practically amount 
to a repeal of that part of the act.” 

The report also states that— 

“The injection of a rule of reasonableness or unreasonableness 
would lead to the greatest variableness and uncertainty in the 
enforcement of the law.” 

Is it amy wonder that under these circumstances the monopoly 
question again comes to the fore as of vital importance? The 
immense aggregations of corporate wealth and control, the develop- 
ment of new and subtle devices, the fact that our protective wall 
against monopoly has developed weaknesses make it necessary that 
action be taken to more effectively guard against this strangling 
octopus if we are to save our economic and political freedom. 

If the effort to destroy monopoly is directed only against such 
as can be shown to have abused their power, it may be questioned 
how far reaching the relief will be, for the effect of monopoly on 
the concentration of wealth and the consequent limitation of pur- 
chasing power of consumers are not conditioned wholly on be- 
havior. In its report to the President in November 1934, concern- 
ing the basing point system of the steel industry, the Federal 
Trade Commission used these words: 

“If the capitalistic system does not function as a competitive 
economy there will be increasing question whether it can or should 
endure. The real friends of capitalism are those who insist on 
preserving its competitive character.” 

Recently the Federal Trade Commission completed an investiga- 
tion of agricultural income. This study revealed for the first time 
the startling progress of monopoly in the manufacturing of agri- 
cultural products. It was found that three tobacco manufacturers 
in 1934 bought approximately 70 percent of all tobacco consumed 
domestically. 
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In livestock three packing companies bought 40.8 percent of the 
cattle and veal calves and 25.3 percent of the hogs. Agriculture is 
the means of livelihood of nearly a third of our population and the 
basic industry for all others. It has made little progress in the 
direction of organized control of its own prices or production. 
Without such control it has had to bear the full impact of mo- 
nopoly both in buying and selling. For years before the crash in 
1929 agriculture was not prosperous, although other industries 
were enjoying a sort of wild prosperity, achieved largely at the 
expense of agriculture. Perhaps what then passed for national 
prosperity was only the prosperity of monopoly. It should be plain 
to all that with agriculture prostrate even the pseudo prosperity 
of monopoly could not continue. 

Mere receipt of greater income by our agricultural population, 
whether from prices driven upward by natural or artificial causes 
or from subsidies paid by the Government, is in itself no perma- 
nent remedy. So long as there exists the power of monopoly to 
control the prices of what the farmer buys, increases in the farm- 
er’s income are but the occasion for equivalent increase in the 
prices he must pay. His relative position is not improved. Indeed, 
it is possible for his relative position to grow worse notwithstand- 
ing an increased income. The same is true also of other unorgan- 
ized groups and classes of our population. 

Almost 2 years ago I made this prediction: 

“A most disturbing and puzzling feature of the present business 
improvement is that with industrial production back nearly to pre- 
depression levels, we still have substantial unemployment. It 
should be clear that unless these unemployed have their buy- 
ing power restored, we shall sooner or later suffer another depres- 
sion.” And so we did, as attested by this so-called recession. 

Today monopoly, the ancient oppressor, is knocking at our 
door. We must conquer this foe, or I assure you that no matter 
how efficient we may be we will never really extricate ourselves 

, from our present anomaly of apparent overproduction on the one 
hand, with millions going hungry and in want amidst this plenty. 

In its final report to the Senate on its chain-store investigation, 
the Federal Trade Commission said: 

“Should the trend of the past 20 years, and particularly of the 
last decade, continue for a like period, we shall have a condition 
in some lines of chain merchandising that few will dispute is 
monopolistic.” 

The Brookings Institution has reported that even during our 
fabled prosperity of 1929 nearly 6,000,000 American families, repre- 
senting more than 21 percent of the total population, each had an 
annual income of less than $1,000, while about 12,000,000 families, 
representing more than 42 percent of the population, each had an 
income of less than $1,500 a year. 

Monopolistic ownership or control of the means of production 
connotes dictatorial power over the things produced. It deter- 
mines the amount to be produced, restricts the freedom to engage 
in productive pursuits, and consequently the amount of labor that 
may be employed. By fixing prices, it limits or restricts the 
quantity of goods which may be consumed. 

Price fixing and other monopolistic schemes have been familiar 
to men of all ages from ancient China and Egypt through the days 
of European mercantilism to the present. And men of all ages have 
observed that the common people, caught between the jaws of their 
own need and the power of monopoly have had their lives crushed 
and their children’s children sold into economic slavery. 

It is my belief that the late severe economic depression can be 
traced in large degree to reprehensible practices of selfish interests, 
many of which were unsoundly and excessively capitalized. These 
practices were not properly controiled because the country had 
become so blinded by temporary prosperity as to accept the theory 
that monopolies were beneficial rather than dangerous. 

What happened? [In their greed for profit monopolistic enter- 
prises charged more than the traffic could bear. They have little or 
no regard for ultimate consequences. By eliminating competition 
they thought they were on their way to greater success and greater 
riches. Actually, however, as it turned out, fewer people were able 
to buy the products of the big business enterprises which had con- 
centrated output in their own hands, for that very concentration 
deprived many of their means of livelihood and thus destroyed their 
purchasing power. The result, so often called overproduction, 
would probably better be termed “underconsumption.” 

It is my conviction that to allow great interests a free hand and 
to permit them to destroy competition would be to make war against 
the very principle on which our Government was established, namely, 
equal opportunity for all who may be fitted to improve their posi- 
tion by reason of their own energy and initiative. By this I do not 
mean that it was ever intended to protect the lazy or incompetent. 
I do mean that the right of every man to use his brain and energy 
and gain a fair reward therefor should be preserved and protected. 

Society is an organism through which flows the lifeblood of com- 
merce. When any part of society monopolizes more of that life- 
blood than it can use the other parts suffer. Even in the part which 
has the excess supply congestion and disease appear. And just as 
infection in the less prominent parts of our bodies may produce 
decay and death so infection in the humbler parts of our social and 
economic organism may destroy it. 

Monopoly and the impoverishment of the common people until 
it was a choice between the bread of charity or the blood of revo- 
lution has ever been the herald of moral decay and national death. 
So passed the glory of republican Greece and the grandeur of 
democratic Rome, and, if we may judge the future by the past, so 
may perish the greatest republic that “ever gleamed like a priceless 
jewel on th hand of time.” Self-interest, humanity, 
patrictism, religion itself, all admonish us to weigh well the prob- 
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lem of the hour—a problem born of human progress, forced upon 
us by the mighty revolution wrought in the industrial world by 
steam and electricity, and that problem is: “Shall the average 
American citizen be a slave or a sovereign?” 

The illustrious Abraham Lincoln said: “I believe this Govern- 
ment cannot endure permanently half slave and half free.” And 
by the same token neither this nor any other government can 
ae half monopolized and half free, because monopoly is 

avery. 

We must not fail to protect our heritage, so well expressed in 
the verse of John Boyle O'Reilly: 

Here * * * on this soil 
Began the kingdom, not of kings, but men! 
Began the making of the world again; 
Where equal rights and equal bonds were set; 
Where all the people equal franchised met; 
Where doom was writ of privilege and crown; 
Where human breath blew all the idols down; 
Where crests were naught, where vulture flags were furled, 
And common men began to own the world. 





Prohibition of Certain Political Practices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SHERMAN MINTON 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1939 





RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY, OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA, MARCH 7, 1939 





Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an address on the subject of 
The Prohibition of Certain Political Practices, delivered 
by the distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gour- 
FEY] over the Columbia Broadcasting System on March 7, 
1939. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I want to thank the Columbia Broadcasting System for making 
it possible for me to tell the citizens of the United States some- 
thing about the bill I recéntly introduced in the Senate. The 
purpose of this bill is to put an end to the extravagant and cor- 
rupting use of money at the polls in the elections of candidates 
for Congress. 

This bill is brief—it contains not more than 250 words—and 
to the point. It prohibits any candidate for Federal office, or any 
committee or party organization representing such a candidate, 
from paying anyone for acting as watcher, election official, or 
ballot clerk at the polling place; or for soliciting votes for or 
against a candidate. 

It also makes it illegal for any person to receive any pay from 
a candidate, or the political party or a committee representing 
him in compensation for such activities. 

The bill makes it a misdemeanor to pay out or accept compen- 
sation for such activities at the polls, punishable by a fine of 
not more than $500 or by imprisonment for 1 year, or both. 

In my opinion, such legislation is long overdue. 

I cannot claim to speak of election practices in all the States. 
But I do know that in many States the custom of paying a huge 
army of watchers at the polls from political funds amounts to 
nothing more than the wholesale purchase of votes. 

It is the theory of our democracy that only two things should 
govern the selection of a candidate for high office, namely: His 
own ability and character, and the principles for which he and 
his party stand. 

However, in modern times another element has come to take 
equal rank with individual character and party principle. And 
that element is the amount of money which a candidate or his 
party is able to spend in an election. 

There is no use attempting to hide the fact that an election 
today is a mighty expensive business—and with good reason. 

In other days, when our population was smaller, it was not 
difficult for a candidate for Federal office to make himself and 
his policies known to the constituents. 

Frequently he was known personally by most of the citizens 
who cast their ballots for or against him. He could reach them 
all by speaking from the stump; and the gazettes of the day, 
without the whole world as their newsfield through the agency of 
radio and cable, discussed his candidacy, his character, and his 
policies at length. 

Campaigns in those days were not costly, since the business of 
a campaign, which is to inform the electorate on a candidate’s 
character and his policies, could be conducted at little expense. 

Today the huge growth of our population has put an end to 
those simple and inexpensive methods of campaigning. 
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In my own State of Pennsylvania, for instance, there are more 
than 4,000,000 registered voters. 
To reach those voters, to present one party’s side of the story 
a State-wide election, entails use of the radio, of newspaper 
advertising, of party publications, handbiils, billboard signs, speak- 
ng tours, and scores of other media.’ 
If a party attempted to reach every one of those 4,000,000 reg- 
istered voters, in order to present its side of the story, and if it 
spent only 25 cents to reach each voter, that would entail legiti- 
mate campaign expenditures of more than $1,000,000. 

So, you can see why money has come to be one of the most 
important and often even the deciding factor in political cam- 

aigns. 

; A onnalidate stands little chance of being elected unless his per- 
sonality and his policies are favorably known to the voters. To 
make him known requires expenditures of large sums, for even 
the most legitimate of campaign expenses. 

And when to these legitimate expenses is added an extrava- 
gant and corrupting system of hiring watchers and canvassers on 
election day, then truly the man with the biggest money bag stands 
to control the election, and democracy is made a farce. 

And here I repeat that the practice of hiring watchers at the 
polls and canvassers to bring the vote in is frequently only a legal 
disguise for the outright purchase of votes. 

Anyone at ail familiar with politics has frequently heard this 
explanation of a one-sided vote in certain election districts, or 
even whole cities, “Such-and-such a candidate’s money ran out 
by noon, and all his watchers went over to the other side.” 

In plain English, the better-heeled candidate, backed by inter- 
ests with the most cash, was able to purchase the vote. 

Likewise, anyone familiar with politics knows that on election 
day someone in his precinct is equipped with a fund of one- and 
five-dollar bills. Ostensibly for the p of paying watchers, 
but actually a cash-on-the-barrel fund for trafficking in votes. 

That this system leads to corruption and desecrates the fun- 
damentals of democracy goes without saying. 

Again, here I can cite an instance from my own State of Penn- 
sylvania. In 1927 the United States Senate refused to seat William 
S. Vare, who had been elected Senator, simply because the funds 
expended in his campaign were so large. There is no doubt that 
the campaign was won by use of a vast slush fund used on elec- 
tion day for hiring watchers and canvassers at the polls. 

I am hopeful that this bill will receive the favorable considera- 
tion of Congress. For I know that many other Representatives 
and Senators, on both sides of the political fence, believe that this 
system of election-day bribery—for it can only be called that—is 
dangerous to the political health of our Republic. 

And here I would like to suggest something to those citizens who 
are interested in safeguarding State as well as Federal elections. 

As you know, Federal laws can govern only those general elec- 
tions in which Federal offices are directly affected. A Federal law 
cannot control primary elections in which party candidates for 
Congress are nominated or State elections for State officers only. 

My suggestion is that this movement be extended to the States, 
and that similar bills be enacted in State legislatures to prevent 
hiring of watchers and canvassers in primary and State elections. 

To put such measures on both Federal and State statute books 
will help restore democratic principles in election campaigns and 
safeguard the political health of our Republic against the canker 
of cash control of the ballot. 

There is no need and no justification for this vicious system. 

I know that every political party can find plenty of sincere and 
loyal party members only too willing to guard their party’s inter- 
ree at the polling place and to help in getting the voters to the 
polls. 

Too frequently these loyal and sincere party members—be they 
Democrat or Republican—are pushed aside, simply because they 
can be counted upon to vote their convictions. And in their 
place appears a horde of political mercenaries, attracted only by 
the smell of campaign cash and prepared to sell their ballot to the 
highest bidder. 

The legislation which I have introduced would put an immedi- 
ate end to this corrupt and corrupting practice. 

Since even the most legitimate expenses of political campaigns 
are so great, we must limit campaign expenditures somehow before 
money becomes the only criterion of political preferment. 

Thus the act which I have introduced has a twofold purpose: 
It brands as illegal corrupt acts which have been performed under 
the guise of legality, and it seeks to restore our elections to demo- 
cratic campaigns of personalities and principles instead of making 
them contests of cold cash. 

I thank you. 


— 


Frances Perkins, Strecker, and Harry Bridges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1939 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, assuming that 
the Supreme Court overrules the circuit court of appeals 
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in the Strecker case, will this justify or excuse Frances 
Perkins, Secretary of Labor, in appealing this case to the 
Supreme Court? 

Of course, she will claim that it does, and that now the 
way is open to proceed against other aliens, such as Bridges. 
She will further claim that by appealing the Strecker case 
she has clarified the differences between the rulings of other 
circuit courts and the ruling of the fifth circuit, and that 
she has secured a controlling decision from the Supreme 
Court which will serve as a guide in all future deportation 
cases involving this section of the statutes. 

To one who is not thoroughly acquainted with the record 
on appeal in the Strecker case and with the Labor Depart- 
ment file of Bridges and the distinctions which exist in the 
two cases, this argument by Miss Perkins might seem plaus- 
ible. However, as a matter of fact, a review of Miss Perkins’ 
career as Secretary of Labor convinces me that the Govern- 
ment’s victory in the Strecker case and the clarification of the 
law concerning the deportation of aliens by the Supreme 
Court was the last thing that Miss Perkins actually desired. 

A victory for the Government in the Strecker case will be 
a victory won in spite of the efforts of Miss Perkins to sabo- 
tage the deportation laws of the United States and to protect 
Bridges against deportation. 

In the hearings before the subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations of the House of Representatives of the 
Seventy-fifth Congress, third session, on the Department of 
Labor appropriation bill for 1939, Congressman Bacon, since 
deceased, in a letter addressed to Frances Perkins under date 
of February 4, 1938, said: 


Hon. Frances PERKINS, 
Secretary of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mme. Secretary: In going over the testimony at our 
subcommittee there apparently was some confusion as to the 
inquiry that I made respecting an opinion rendered in 1934 by Mr. 
Wyzanzki, or someone in the Solicitor’s office. To clarify the in- 
formation that I wanted to obtain, I desire to herewith amplify my 
question, as my inquiry in committee was apparently misunder- 
stood, as follows: 

Has any opinion or opinions, formal or informal, ever been 
rendered by anyone in the Solicitor’s office of the Department of 
Labor since your incumbency as Secretary of Labor which placed 
any interpretation or definition, administrative or legal. upon the 
act approved October 16, 1918, as amended by the act approved 
June 5, 1920, referring to the exclusion and expulsion of anarchists 
and similar classes? 

If the answer is “yes” to this question, will you please furnish 
me for the use of the subcommittee, or furnish the clerk of the 
subcommittee, with a copy of such opinion or opinions. I have 
been informed that such an opinion was rendered in 1934. 

It is my purpose to incorporate this letter and your reply in our 
hearings on the Department of Labor appropriation bill. I am 
requesting the chairman to hold up the final printing of the report 
awaiting your reply. 

Respectfully, Rosert L. Bacon. 


In reply, Miss Perkins, under date of February 4, 1938, 
said: 


Hon. Rosert L. Bacon, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Bacon: I have your letter of February 4, 
1938, in which you clarified the questions you had asked me when 
I appeared before the Subcommittee on Appropriations with respect 
to certain opinions rendered by the Solicitor of the Department. 
I understood you to ask whether there was some opinion whicn 
suspended or abrogated immigration laws relating to the deporta- 
tion of aliens. I stated that there had been no such opinion. 
I understand that you now ask me to furnish you with any 
opinion, formal, or informal, which has been rendered by anyone 
in the Solicitor’s office during my incumbency with respect to the 
act of October 16, 1918, as amended by the act of June 5, 1920, 
referring to the exclusion and expulsion of anarchists and similar 
classes. 

The Solicitor informs me that the only opinions which have been 
written have dealt with particular cases, and that the files show 
that no general opinion construing this section of the law has been 
written in recent years. 

The most striking of these is an opinion in the case of Borich 
by the former Solicitor Wyzanski, dealing with the question of 
membership in a trade-union unity league as a ground of deporta- 
tion, which was apparently the subject of testimony by former 
Commissioner MacCormack before your subcommittee in hearings 
on the 1936 appropriation bill. I therefore presume that this is the 
memorandum you desire. The question there discussed is now 
largely academic, since such remnants of these unions that still 
exist have not been for some years affiliated with the Communist 
International, according to information in the possession of the 
Immigration Service. 
Sincerely yours, 


FRANCES PERKINS, 
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The memorandum by Solicitor Wyzanski, to which Miss 
Perkins refers and which appears in the hearings on pages 
24—26, is as follows: 


To the CoMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION: 

Dear Str: You have asked my opinion whether the Secretary of 
Labor, acting under the authority of the act of October 16, 1918 
(40 Stat. 1012), as amended by the act of June 5, 1920 (41 Stat. 1008, 
8 U. S. C., sec. 137), ought to deport Frank Borich, an alien, on 
the ground that he is a member of the National Miners Union. 

In my opinion the Secretary of Labor ought not to deport the 
alien on the ground stated. 

The voluminous file of the Department of Labor clearly shows, 
and the alien himself admits, that since 1928 he has been con- 
nected with the National Miners Union, first as organizer and 
later as national secretary. The National Miners Union’s original 
or 1928 constitution shows that it is primarily a militant left-wing 
labor organization interested in a 6-hour working day, minimum 
wages, social insurance, and national labor agreements, achieved 
through strikes and an alliance of coal miners, railroad, and trans- 
portation workers. The greater part of the constitution is devoted 
to provisions relating solely to the organization, administrative 
functioning, and financing of the union. 

However, in article 1 of the original constitution, it is stated that 
the union shall “affiliate itself with the class-conscious labor move- 
ment of the world, and declare adherence to the program, prin- 
ciples, and statutes of the Red International of Labor Unions.” 
This Red International of Labor Unions, to which reference is 
made, is a “revolutionary world union of workers,” operates in the 
United States through the Trade Union Unity League, i. e., the 
T. U. U. L., and advocates a “united struggle against international 
capitalism” rather than the “nationalistic and patriotic stand of 
the reformist trade unions.” There is in the record no evidence, 
other than this declaration, that the National Miners Union has 
ever been closely connected with the Red International, and Borich 
claims that this declaration was omitted from and repudiated by 
the present constitution of the National Miners Union, supposed 
to have been adopted on March 20, 1932. 

Moreover, the actual history (as distinguished from the plat- 
form) of the National Miners Union does not reveal that the 
organization has ever indulged in any physical or verbal attack 
upon the American political structure, although it, like more 


conservative bodies, may have severely criticized individual gov- 
ernmental officials, and, like other labor unions, may have violated 
particular governmental orders. 
has been an industrial force rather than a political one. 


Throughout its life the union 
Its con- 
flicts with the United Mine Workers of America and with opera- 
tors of coal mines have been its chief preoccupation. It may 
have had individual Communists for leaders. It may have ac- 
cepted the thesis of the class struggle. It may through coopera- 
tion with the Trade Union Unity League have tried to promote 
labor organization on a vertical and industrial basis (an end 
which can hardly be criticized by officials of this administration 
and supporters of General Johnson). But there is no evidence 
that as an organization the National Miners Union has ever 
executed or advocated policies aimed at the overthrow of the 
Government of the United States. 

Under these circumstances I am of opinion that the Na- 
tional Miners Union is not itself an “organization * * * 
that * * * teaches the overthrow by force or violence of the 
Government of the United States,” and is not so closely related 
to any revolutionary organization advocating such a doctrine that 
mere membership in the union should be treated as affiliation 
with the revolutionary organization. 

I do not mean to say that the case is so clear that a reasonable 
man could not reach a different result from mine. The evidence 
about the nature of the union is conflicting and susceptible of 
different interpretations. 

If a Secretary of Labor decided that this National Miners Union 
and like vertical unions, by emphasizing class struggle and similar 
doctrines, showed that they were inherent parts of a Communist 
scheme to overthrow the Government of the United States by 
force or violence, and if a Secretary of Labor issued warrants 
ordering the deportation of the members of all such unions, the 
courts would not release the aliens on writs of habeas corpus 
(United States ex rel. Borich v. Marshall, unreported (C. C. A. 3, 
Oct. 19, 1933); Kjar v. Doak, 61 F. (2d) 566 (C. C. A. 7, 1932); 
Wolck v. Weedin, 58 F. (2d) 928 (C. C. A. 9, 1932); Berkman v. 
Tillinghast, 58 F. (2d) 621 (C. C. A. 1, 1938)). 

But the function of the courts under our deportation system 
should not be forgotten. The courts do not and cannot hear 
appeals from the Secretary of Labor. A judge can set aside a 
deportation order only when the Secretary has committed an 
“error so flagrant as to convince a court of the essential unfair- 
ness of the trial” (United States ex rel. Vajtawer v. Commissioner 
of Immigration, 273 U. S. 103, 106 (1927); cf. Lloyd Sabaudo So- 
cieta v. Elting, 287 U. S. 329, 335-336, 338 (1932)). In other words, 
there never can be a court decision (though there may be dicta) 
holding that the Department of Labor was incontrovertibly right in 
ordering a deportation. A judge in quashing a writ of habeas 
corpus merely decides that the Secretary had some evidence justi- 
fying deportation; he may feel that the Secretary would have been 
at least equally justified in making a decision not to deport, but 
in his official capacity the judge has no right to say so. 

There is an important reason for emphasizing at this point the 
limited role of the courts. One Secretary may have a strong dread 
of political revolution accomplished through industrial organiza- 
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tions. Or one decade may find the American people alarmed at 
the supposed menace. These fears may lead to the issuance of 
warrants for the deportation of members of such industrial organi- 
zations. And since there will be some evidence to sustain the 
Secretary of Labor, our courts cannot set aside the warrants. 
But succeeding Secretaries of Labor and later decades may view 
the danger as less real and may interpret the facts differently or 
weigh the evidence with altered results. It is of cardinal im- 
portance that in such close cases the Secretary of Labor should 
recognize that he is free to decide either way; no court decision, 
even on the very case that he is considering, can properly be cited 
to restrain his choice; if he selects deportation he should realize 
that it is because it is his administrative pleasure to perpetuate 
the policies of his predecessor and not because it is his duty under 
court decisions. 

The instant case seems to me to be one in which the Secretary 
of Labor, while she would be, and indeed has been, sustained by the 
courts in ordering deportation, ought not to have gone so far. The 
National Miners Union is one of a group of left-wing labor organi- 
zations. Membership in each such union is avowedly solicited only 
from those working in a particular industry. Activities are directed 
almost exclusively in economic channels. Antagonism, if any is 
promoted, is toward the older and more conservative unions, not 
toward democratic government. 

For the United States to deport a man merely for membership 
in such a union is to deport a man for seeking to overthrow con- 
servative union domination, not for seeking to overthrow the 
Government of the United States. 

At this particular time, when the Government is giving to work- 
ers “the right to organize and bargain collectively through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing,” regardless of the radical char- 
acter of the representatives (National Industrial Recovery Act, 
sec. 7 (2), 48 Stat. 195, 198), when it is encouraging left-wing 
labor leaders to present their radical views before deputy admin- 
istrators charged with the formulation of codes of fair competition, 
it is only consistent for the Department of Labor to leave unmo- 
lested members of a left-wing labor union unless the union is a 
mere subterfuge for political sedition or unless the individual 
member himself teaches the overthrow of the Government of the 
United States by force or violence. 

Upon the record as it now stands, neither the Board of Review 
nor I feel justified in finding that Borich himself advocates such 
overthrow, or that he belongs to any purely political movement 
that has that goal. (The evidence on this point shows nothing 
more than that some articles bearing a name resembling Borich’'s 
were reprinted in radical papers like the Daily Worker.) In the 
absence of such a finding and with merely membership in the 
National Miners Union proved, I do not believe Borich should be 
deported. If he is deported on the narrow ground proved, every 
other alien member of this union must be deported. To such an 
extreme we ought to proceed reluctantly and only after clear and 
convincing proof that the political institutions of our country are 
actually menaced. 

I may further add that in my opinion the principle that I have 
stated. seems to me to apply to membership not only in the 
National Miners’ Union but in all left-wing labor unions that are 
not mere shields for political revolution, such as the Marine Work- 
ers Industrial Union, the National Textile Workers, International 
Labor Defense, and the Trade Union Unity League. 

CHARLES E. WYZANSKI, Jr., Solicitor. 

In view of the opinion of the Solicitor of the Department of 
Labor, and in view of definite assurances that the Trade Union 
Unity League has severed any affiliation it may have had with the 
Red International of Labor Unions, I hereby direct that hereafter no 
warrant for the deportation of any alien shall be issued or exe- 
cuted if the sole ground for the warrant is his membership in 
any of the following organizations: National Miners Union, Ma- 
rine Workers’ Industrial Union, Metal Workers’ Industrial League, 
Tampa Tobacco Workers’ Industrial Union, the National Textile 
Workers, International Labor Defense, and the Trade Union Unity 
League. The order shail not be construed to prevent the issuance 
or execution of warrants for the deportation of aliens who them- 
selves advocate the overthrow by force or violence of the Govern- 
ment of the United States or who are members of political organ- 


izations that advocate a similar goal. 
DANIEL W. MacCorMACK, 


Commissioner of Immigration and Naturalization. 
TURNER W. BATTLE, 
Assistant to the Secretary of Labor. 


The foregoing clearly shows a definite policy, as early as 
1934, by the Department of Labor and by Frances Perkins, 
its Secretary, responsible for the enforcement of the deporta- 
tion laws, to avoid the performance of her legal duties by 
evading the issue, through distinguishing left-wing labor 
organizations from left-wing political parties; and so it 
follows that after Miss Perkins had, by an administrative 
act, eliminated from deportation members of left-wing labor 
organizations, which prior to her administration had been 
deported, she attempts still further to narrow the deporta- 
tion laws by seizing upon the Strecker case as an excuse for 
dicsontinuing deportation proceedings against those aliens 
who are members of the Communist Party. 
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It follows, therefore, that the appeal taken by Frances 
Perkins in the Strecker case—an appeal taken in the face of 
previous universal holdings of Federal courts that member- 
ship in the Communist Party was a sufficient ground for 
deportation where it was shown that the Communist Party 
advocated the overthrow of the Government of the United 
States by force and violence—was taken for the sole purpose 
of further restricting and nullifying the deportation statutes 
of the United States with respect to Communist radicals. 

The decision of Frances Perkins to postpone deportation 
proceedings against Bridges and other Communist aliens until 
a determination by the Supreme Court in the Strecker case 
was purely a scheme or device to protract the stay of Bridges 
within the United States. Regardless of the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, her action has already 
resulted in protracting the stay of Bridges and other Com- 
munist aliens within the United States for approximately 1 
year. 

Needless to say, if the Supreme Court reverses the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit and orders the deporta- 
tion of Strecker, no credit should be given to the Secretary of 
Labor, for such a determination by the Supreme Court, for 
had it not been for the efforts of Martin Diss, chairman of 
the Committee on un-American Activities of the House of 
Representatives, and his exposure of the manner in which the 
Strecker case was being handled, the presentation of this case 
before the Supreme Court might well have resulted in so nar- 
rowing the issues before the Court as to have secured from it 
a holding favorable to Strecker. 

Furthermore, any victory which the Government of the 
United States may secure in the Strecker case will be se- 
cured despite the efforts of Frances Perkins to sabotage this 
case in her desire to evade enforcing the immigration laws 
of the United States. A study of the Bridges file clearly 
shows that Frances Perkins has attempted to so narrow the 
issues against Bridges as to restrict the character of the 
testimony which may be introduced against him. In the 
original application for a warrant against Bridges, Bonham, 
the inspector at Seattle, recommended that a warrant should 
be issued against Bridges on nine grounds; but the Depart- 
ment of Labor only issued a warrant against him on four 
grounds, as follows: 

(a) In that after he entered the United States he became a 
member of an organization, association, society, and group that 
believes in, advises, advocates, and teaches the overthrow by force 
and violence of the Government of the United States; 

(b) In that after he entered the United States he became affili- 
ated with an organization, association, society, and group that be- 
lieves in, advises, advocates, and teaches the overthrow by force 
and violence of the Government of the United States; 

(c) In that after he entered the United States he became a 
member of an organization, association, society, and group that 
causes to be written, circulated, distributed, printed, published, 
and displayed printed matter advising, advocating, and teaching 
the overthrow by force and violence of the Government of the 
United States; 

(ad) In that after he entered the United States he became affili- 
ated with an organization, association, society, and group that 
causes to be written, circulated, distributed, printed, published, 
and displayed printed matter advising, advocating, and teaching 
the overthrow by force and violence of the Government of the 


United States. 

It is my contention that prior to any hearing on the Harry 
Bridges case a new warrant of arrest should be issued against 
him by the Secretary of Labor, including seven additional 
grounds, to wit: 

First. In that he believes in, advises, advocates, or teaches 
the overthrow by force or violence of the Government of the 
United States or of all forms of law. 

Second. In that he believes in, advises, advocates, or 
teaches the unlawful damage, injury, or destruction of 
property. 

Third. In that after he entered the United States he 
became a member of an organization, association, society, 
or group that believes in, advises, advocates, or teaches the 
unlawful damage, injury, or destruction of property. 

Fourth. In that after he entered the United States he 
became affiliated with an organization, association, society, 
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or group that believes in, advises, advocates, or teaches the 
unlawful damage, injury, or destruction of property. 

Fifth. In that he believes in, advises, advocates, or teaches 
sabotage. 

Sixth. In that after he entered the United States he be- 
came a member of an organization, association, society, or 
group that believes in, advises, advocates, or teaches sab- 
otage. 

Seventh. In that after he entered the United States he 
became affiliated with an organization, association, society, 
or group that believes in, advises, advocates, or teaches 
sabotage. 

The evidence in the Bridges file, in the Labor Department, 
amply justifies these additional charges in the Bridges war- 
rant. A new warrant against Harry Bridges including the 
foregoing charges should be forthwith demanded of Frances 
Perkins, to forestall her from proceeding against Harry 
Bridges on only two questions of fact, to wit, membership or 
affiliation with the Communist Party. This new warrant 
should be served upon Harry Bridges without delay so that 
prompt and complete disposition of the Bridges case can be 
taken as soon as the Supreme Court acts upon the Strecker 
case. 


Democratic Congressman With Weak Convictions 
Should Take Note That Republicans Failed 
Utterly to Prevent Overwhelming Endorsement 
of New Deal in Chicago Primaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1939 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, for 25 years efforts have 
been put forth, under four different Presidents, to bring 
about a reorganization of the complicated and outgrown 
machinery of this Government in the interest of economy 
and efficiency. 

I honestly believe that every Democratic Member of Con- 
gress who recognized his responsibility to the people and 
to the leadership of a great and noble President, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, would today unhesitatingly vote for the admin- 
istration reorganization bill now before this House. 

I do not blame the Republicans for their opposition to 
this measure. They have shown time and again curing the 
consideration of the bill that they are merely playing politics, 
merely striving to embarrass the President, only that and 
nothing more. They have conclusively demonstrated 
throughout the entire debate their insincerity for all con- 
structive legislation. Yes, they do talk a great deal about 
consistency and economy, but each and every one of them 
has voted in committee, not only once but at every oppor- 
tunity, to emasculate the bill and make it so unworkable that 
it might be defeated at some stage before finally becoming 
a law. 

The amazing thing to me has been the spectacle of some 
gentlemen who were elected under the Roosevelt banner and 
who, in most instances, obtained their election by making 
the voters of their districts believe they were in full sympathy 
with the high purposes of the New Deal, today again render- 
ing aid and comfort to the enemy—the Republicans. Some 
of those representing States which have received the greatest 
benefits under the present administration have uncere- 
moniously joined hands with the opposition. The amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SumNers], would 
set, in my opinion, a most dangerous precedent, but evi- 
dently that possibility to him and gentlemen from Virginia, 
Maryland, and some other States would be no great matter. 
They take all they can get from the administration, and 
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seek more. Somehow or other they do not seem to under- 
stand the meaning of the words “appreciation” or “reciproc- 
ity.” They are not fooling anybody but themselves. I feel 
that in the near future, very likely in the next election, they 
may, the same as others before them who have deserted the 
party in a crucial test such as this, come to deserved grief. 
They seem to rely upon the repeated statements of the Repub- 
licans that the people have lost confidence in our great 
President, and that they no longer need to stand by him or 
cooperate with him, but unless I am greatly mistaken they 
are destined to learn otherwise. 
NEW DEAL WAS AN IMPORTANT ISSUE IN THE CHICAGO CAMPAIGN 


In my own city of Chicago we have just been through an 
important primary election. Most of the newspapers, vicious 
and slanderous in their attempts to defeat Democratic Mayor 
Edward J. Kelly, waged a terrific and unrelenting battle, one 
that continued hard-fought right up to the moment of the 
close of the polls. The Republican opposition, unable justly 
to criticize the mayor’s splendid record, made the New Deal 
the big, outstanding issue of the campaign. The Republi- 
cans viciously attacked every act of the President, including 
his policies on rearmament and national defense, his relief 
program, the A. A. A., the C. C. C., and nearly all other 
measures. 

Mayor Kelly and his campaign aides evaded no issue. 
They stood four-square behind the President and declared 
proudly that a vote for Mayor Kelly would be accepted as an 
endorsement of President Roosevelt and the New Square 
Deal. 

Now then, my friends, there were two courses the voters 
could have followed. One was to show their confidence in 
the President; the other was to allow themselves to be led 
by a prejudiced and unfair press. And it is important that 
all Democrats take note of what happened. Mayor Kelly 
polled approximately 607,000 votes, a total in excess of the 
combined votes received by a strong opposing Democratic 
candidate and also the Republican candidates. Even more 
significant was the Democratic ratio of votes cast—over 
three times the number cast for the Republican ticket. 

The voice of the voters is decisive. This is just one more 
demonstration that the masses are standing firmly behind 
the President and his New Square Deal policies. 

The Democratic Members of this Congress would do well 
to pause and consider the Chicago results. They are but 
typical of the feeling of men and women all over the country. 

ANTI-ROOSEVELT PROPAGANDA PROVES INEFFECTIVE 

In Chicago, just as in other cities and towns from east 
to west, the newspapers are doing their utmost to under- 
mine the confidence of the people in the administration. 
A continuous stream of propaganda emanates from well- 
organized and well-financed lobby groups, all in the interest 
of the economic royalists and special privilege. But the 
people can be deceived up to a point, and no further. And 
when it comes right down to the question of supporting the 
President or supporting those who oppose him, they do not 
leave any doubt as to where they stand. They are with the 
President. 

I hope the Democratic Members will recall the tactics of 
the Liberty League and other reactionaries in the past. 
They sought to undermine the credit of the Nation with an 
inflation-scare program; with hue and cry they predicted 
the destruction of the Constitution and screamed “dictator.” 
The attack against the reorganization bill when it was be- 
fore us in the preceding Congress was so bitter and well 
organized that for the time being it was defeated. Seldom 
before in the history of legislation has so much misrepresen- 
tation and vituperation been indulged in to defeat a simple 
business proposition involving both efficiency and economy— 
a policy that has been recommended by four previous Presi- 
dents of the United States. But the people have now caught 
up with that campaign of lies, and I am positive a reorgani- 
zation bill will pass the House today. 

The people of this country, the laborer, the farmer, the 
small-business man, all have rightful confidence in the 
President. His sincerity and honesty of purpose are so 
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widely recognized that each attack serves but to endear him 
to the American people. 

Mr. Speaker, all of us here on last Saturday, on the his- 
toric occasion of the celebration of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the meeting of the First Congress, 
heard the addresses of the President, the Chief Justice, 
Senator Pitrman, and our distinguished Speaker. I hope 
you were all as deeply impressed with their patriotic appeals 
for the unity of the Nation as I was. The very future of 
our country, its progress and welfare, depends upon such 
unity. This is the time for us to work shoulder to shoulder, 
to recognize Franklin D. Roosevelt as a great leader, and to 
work with him. 

BIG BUSINESS HAS PERSISTENTLY REFUSED TO COOPERATE WITH THE 
PRESIDENT 

Consider unemployment, for instance. Big business has 
forgotten the tragic years under Mr. Hoover, and they give 
no credit for the measure of prosperity they have enjoyed 
under this administration. In order to force repeal of the 
capital gains and undivided-surplus taxes, and to prevent 
passage of the wage and hour bill, the great industrialists 
and their allies deliberately adopted a “cut off your nose to 
spite your face” policy, and now, today, still blame a re- 
cession for which they alone were responsible upon the 
President. 

It must be sickening to every well-informed man to read 
daily in the Wall Street Journal and other Wall Street- 
controlled newspapers, and to hear Republicans on the floor 
insinuate and charge that the President is opposed to legiti- 
mate business. Every well-informed and fair-minded per- 
son must know that these insinuations and charges are 
willful and deliberate falsehoods. They know that the 
President is not only with the small-business men of the 
Nation, but also with every large business that is legitimate 
and conducted in accordance with the law. The only ones 
that really have an axe to grind are the few overlords who 
feel that they are a law unto themselves and should not be 
checked in the pursuance of even strictly illegal business 
schemes, and other branches of big business which have 
made a specialty of violating antitrust laws. 

If business and the money power had worked in unity 
with the Government, millions of the still unemployed could 
have returned to work, and the appropriation of $4,000,000,- 
000 would not have been necessary. Since business did not 
and would not cooperate it was up to Congress to see that 
the unemployed were fed, clothed, and housed. There was 
nothing else for us to dc. 

BUSINESS NOT SO BAD OFF AS REPRESENTED 

In an attempt to discredit the President before the coun- 
try, these avaricious bosses of industry have been loud in their 
cries that business under Roosevelt has suffered. But in a 
statement issued this month by the National City Bank of 
New York appears the following relative to the true condi- 
tion of business, and which proves conclusively and beyond 
successful contradiction that the charges of bad business 
conditions are utterly false: 

The outstanding feature of the year’s results was the sharp rise 
in profits that occurred in the fourth quarter, accompany the up- 
turn in general business activity. A group of 200 large companies, 

* * in the final 3 months, according to preliminary figures, 
até @ gain of 13 percent. * * 

The public, informed only by newspapers and inspired 
editorials, also has the picture constantly before it of indus- 
try staggering under increasing burdensome taxes. This 
same report, however, discloses that while the net profits 
after payment of taxes of all manufacturing corporations in 
the United States in 1933 aggregated $77,000,000, there has 
been a steady increase yearly under the administration of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt to reach $2,548,000,000 for 1936, the 
last year reported. 

Taxes in some instances may have increased during this 
period as much as 50 percent, as claimed, but profits, after 
taxes were paid, have increased up to 700 percent. These 
facts, hidden from the public in the reactionary press, are well 
known to the big business tycoons who, nevertheless, still 
try to mislead the people by outrageously false propaganda 
against the administration. 
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VIRGINIA HAS FARED WELL UNDER THE PRESENT ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. Speaker, I can well understand why big business has 
set out to destroy the present administration. It is because 
big business wishes to destroy the policies of the admin- 
istration which are in the interest of the masses of the peo- 
ple of this country. Under Hoover and previous Republican 
Presidents the Government did not and could not control 
special privilege because special privilege controlled the Gov- 
ernment. But under Roosevelt the money changers and tax- 
dodging moguls of Wall Street have not been able to escape 
the payment of just taxation and dictate Government poli- 
cies as heretofore. So Wall Street is now carrying on a des- 
perate and determined campaign to get Roosevelt out of 
power so it can get back in power itself. 

As I say, I can understand what is back of the campaign 
of the privileged classes in this country against Roosevelt 
policies. But what I cannot understand, and what I wish 
someone would explain, is why Representatives in Congress 
of States like nearby Virginia which, under this administra- 
tion, have derived the greatest and most substantial benefits 
under the administration of Franklin D. Roosevelt, have from 
the very first so bitterly opposed the President’s program. 

Virginia, for instance, during the period between 1934 and 
1938, received from the Federal Government, under the 
Roosevelt administration, in the form of grants and loans, 
including Federal housing mortgage and improvement loans, 
assistance to the extent of $426,738,664. Certainly this is not 
a sum to be sneezed at or one to indicate that Virginia has 
been entirely overlooked by the Roosevelt administration 
which, however, has been so ruthlessly attacked from certain 
high quarters in that State. 

Maryland, during the same period, received aid aggre- 
gating $380,699,258. ‘These vast sums enabled thousands 
upon thousands of citizens of Virginia and Maryland who 
otherwise would have remained unemployed, to obtain jobs 
at good wages within their own States and thus support 
their families. 

Mr. Speaker, the Representatives of these two adjacent 
States cannot be ignorant of the fact that in addition to the 
millions in benefits they have received from this administra- 
tion, thousands of homes have been built there which bring 
to State, county, and municipal treasuries additional mil- 
lions in taxes from employees in the Federal service in the 
District of Columbia, but who have their homes and reside 
in Maryland and Virginia. If this truth were brought home 
to the residents and taxpayers of these two States it might 
dissipate to some extent the unjust criticism now indulged in. 
I cannot help but notice, in this connection, that the Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from Virginia and other States who 
complain the loudest never refuse appropriations or aid from 
the Roosevelt administration whenever there is a chance to 
get them. 

NATIONAL ECONOMY LEAGUE, TRUE TO FORM, WOULD HAVE US DESERT 
THE NEEDY AND UNEMPLOYED 

Only yesterday I received a nicely worded letter from the 
so-called National Economy League. From its letterhead I 
see there has been quite a change in its executive committee. 
Of 20 members on the committee 14 are from New York 
State alone, 1 each from Maryland, Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, Connecticut, and Minnesota. And who are they? 
Check their names and you will find they are Republican 
corporation lawyers and officials of the great financial insti- 
tutions and banks of the country. On page 4 of the league’s 
report is carried what they list as “unnecessary” Federal 
expenditures. It compares Government expenditures in 1931 
and 1932 with those of the present fiscal year, and I list 
some of their “unnecessary” items, as follows: 
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Now, these faultfinders feel, evidently, that we should elimi- 
nate all types of relief, stop public-works construction, A. A. A. 
payments, social-security and old-age benefits, leaving the 
financing of these worthy enterprises to the respective States, 
which are both unwilling and unable to raise the necessary 
funds to foot the bills. 

On all sides, Mr. Speaker, we are confronted with the 
propaganda of malicious lobby organizations and special- 
privilege groups. From the newspapers we can expect only 
distorted interpretations of the administration’s policies. But 
the people will not be fooled, and they will mark well the 
conduct of their representatives in Congress and judge 
them by the extent to which they cooperate with the 
administration. 


The American Way 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LEE E. GEYER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. T. V. SMITH, OF ILLINOIS, FEBRUARY 
21, 1939 


Mr. GEYER of California. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include a radio speech by Hon. T. V. 
SMITH, Congressman at Large from Illinois, on the American 
Way, broadcast on February 21 in a debate with Senator 
RoserT A. Tart on Foundations of Democracy. 

The speech is as follows: 


Kinsmen in Texas, neighbors in Illinois, friends in Maine, women 
and men of America, greetings from an ignorant man and a Con- 
gressman at Large of Illinois. 

To join for 13 weeks now in timely discussion with the junior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] is a patriotic privilege for a son of 
the South and a present citizen of the middle border. The calen- 
dar of the season is dotted with distinguished symbois of our 
common concern. Two Sundays ago we celebrated a national 
martyr of my own State. Mr. Tart spoke at Cincinnati; I at Chi- 
cago—celebrated this man whose life and death saved the Unicn. 
Tomorrow we pause to acknowledge the greatness of one whose 
faith and steadfastness gave this Nation birth. Only six Sundays 
away we shall commemorate the name of the great Virginian who 
spiritualized our early Revolution with an immortal declaration 
of faith in mankind and who later as Chief Executive wonder- 
fully widened the boundaries of the Republic which Washington 
had founded and which Lincoln was to save. 

In between, only 10 days hence, Mr. Tarr and I will join in 
celebrating here with our fellow servants of the Republic the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the National Congress, to the 
separate branches of which he and I are honored to belong. 

I have no doubt that I speak for the Senator as for myself 
in saying that in the presence of so gracious a cloud of witnesses, 
living and dead, any narrow partisanship will be lifted from mean- 
ness to magnanimity by the patriotism which we share—share 
with each other and share with you, our fellow countrymen. 

The American way, to which we now turn our attention, is a 
way of life as well as a way of law and government. So much of 
the public talk of government is done by lawyers that we are 
tempted to forget—lawyers are, at least—that the American way 
is a way of life, of life the first and final object of government. 
Throughout these discussions I shall tax myself to remember this 
humble thing which citizens are less tempted than lawyers to 
forget: That in the beginning was life, that life is a living thing, 
and that life is by all rights a lovely thing. 

This humane emphasis upon life, as distinct from law, sets us 
Americans apart from foreign fanaticisms, and sometimes leaves us 
at odds with one another. Not encugh at odds with one another, 
however, to allow a patriot to call a fellow citizen a Communist 
unless he be a Communist, nor a Fascist unless he be a Fascist, 
nor a fellow American a Nazi at all unless he be proved to be cruel 
or crazy, or both. To escape fanaticism we must find names non- 
fanatical for one another here at home. For this distinction be- 
tween life and law is allowed by our Constitution itself. After 
setting up governmental machinery for the manufacture of law, 
the construing of law, the execution of law, our fathers turned 
around and said, as it were, in the Bill of Rights: “But most of 
life is to be exempted from the reign of law.” They exempted 
first, what law cannot cover if it would—thoughts and feelings; 
and then they exempted what law should not cover if it could— 
speech, assembly, family privacy, religious worship. In this guar- 
anteed oasis of freedom from law, what is the faith by which we 
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Americans live, and what the common characteristics arising from 
our practice of that faith? 

Well, beginning in a wilderness and driven together by loneli- 
ness, we Americans have at length built here on this continent a 
way of life whose faith is that there is a common touch of nature 
that makes all men kin—all races, all religions, all cultures. Re- 
gardless of political party, we Americans believe, for instance, that 
all children of all the people are entitled equally to both health 
and education; or do we?—with about one-third of our children 
growing up in the South on but one-sixth of the Nation’s school 
revenues. We believe that all life is equally sacred and must be 
equally secure under the law; or do we?—with gangsterdom now 
and then a-shooting in the cities of the North and barbarism then 
and now a-lynching in the counties of the South. We believe that 
all questions that cannot be settled otherwise must be settled by 
the ballot; or do we?—-with half the citizens unencouraged to vote 
in the South and oftentimes a third of them unwilling to vote in 
the North. 

Don’t we or do we—believe, I mean, in these ideals of equal 
opportunity, equal protection, equal participation? We do; we do 
believe in all these ideals. They represent yet and ever our faith, 
our way of thought, if you will. But they do not fully represent 
our way of life. We have still to find out how to take up the 
slack between our way of thought and our way of life. This dis- 
turbing leeway between what we love and the way we live is the 
penance we pay for being at once more than human and less than 
human—for being both sky-born and earth-bound. 

Forgetting its pathos, we may, with the poet, nail this our common 
shame to the crucifix of fun: 


“There was a dachshund, once so long 

He hadn’t any notion 

How long it took to notify 
His tail of his emotion; 

And so it happened, while his eyes 
Were filling with woe and sadness, 

His little tail went wagging on 
Because of previous gladness.” 


But seriously now, midway between pathos and bathos, Ameri- 
canism as a way of life is a large faith in and a smaller practice of 
what we of ourselves do so well know—friendliness, humility, humor. 

Friendly everybody admits us Americans tobe. We were a “folksy” 
people long before the Germans made a barbaric cult of the “Volk.” 
The hardships of the frontier, as I have said, compelled us to be 
friendly. More than once we’ve had to hang together to keep from 
hanging separately. Intolerance is a vice which we Americans can- 
not afford. We came of different religions even while yet of the 
same race, and later we added vast differences of race to those of 
religion. We had to learn friendliness not only with friends, but, 
as it were, with enemies. We had to learn, and did learn, to 
stomach opposition without suppressing opponents. We Americans 
have learned, in a word, that men do not have to kiss in order to 
cooperate. We forget our Americanism when we forget that this, 
our preference for friendliness, is the secret of our success in 
subduing a continent to the life of man. 

This friendliness it is that renders wholesome rather than morbid 
the humility of the American character. Our glad reliance on one 
another arises from the clear knowledge that we are not God. 
Humility is born of helplessness and exists to make us strong 
where we are weak. 

That’s what gentility of the ballot means, as contrasted with 
the coercion of bullies. Whoever knows for certain that he’s not 
God is glad to welcome the aid of other men in determining what’s 
politically right. Voting as such an aid reduces the risks of igno- 
rance and doubles our joy in talk. It’s a clever device, this ballot- 
ing business—and profound. It helps us “to split the difference,” 
as we used to say in Texas, and to achieve on a large national 
scale the golden mean of compromise. We Americans think it 
literally more important thus to settle issues between us than it 
is to settle them absolutely right. 

This is so because we admit that God alone knows what’s abso- 
lutely right. We men do know what’s friendly and decent. So in 
decency to one another we’ve agreed to call right whatever nobody 
kicks over the traces about. How profoundly we differ from some 
others in this regard. Nov’ come Fascists to share God’s preroga- 
tive and Communists to monopolize it. This leaves many of us 
plain American citizens with only revolutionists and immigrants for 
ancestors, hardly knowing which way to turn. So we just turn 
back in all friendliness to one another, and we covenant once more 
to take stock with ourselves and to abide by whatever we can agree 
upon, whether any of us are fully satisfied with it or not. That’s 
the democratic principle, and that’s the decent thing to do. 

But we don’t do this with a long face. We've found out that it’s 
really helpful to be humble and downright fun to be friendly. In 
a century we’ve turned out more than our share of fine humorists. 
The juice of their laughter has kept us “unlaxed.” Moreover, we’ve 
all become humorists, knowing well that only he who tickles him- 

self may laugh when he likes. When I see a diminutive Senator 
straining out a maximum snarl and see a towering executive con- 
triving a minimum retort to the maximum snarl, I do not despair 
of my country or turn from Washington in disgust. The rather I 
hie me away to the privacy of my citizenship and lave myself iux- 
uriously in the lethe of life with the cleansing soap of self-forget- 
ful humor, crooning to myself the while these delicious lines from 
an unknown American poet: 
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“I sometimes think I’d rather crow 

And be a rooster than to roost 

And be a crow. But I dunno. 

A rooster he can roost also, 

Which don’t seem fair when crows can’t crow. 
Which may help some. Still I dunno. 
Crows should be glad of one thing, though; 
Nobody thinks of eating crow. 

While roosters they are good enough 

For anyone unless they’re tough. 

There are lots of tough old roosters, though, 
And anyway a crow can’t crow, 

So mebbe roosters stand more show. 

It looks that way. But I dunno.” 


America is safe for Americanism as long as it retains its sense 
of humor; for humor keeps our humility from becoming sticky and 
makes our friendliness function fruitfully. It punctures pomp 
and purifies pretense. Give us, then, another Mark Twain, who 
could say, “Do right always; this will gratify some persons—and 
will astonish the rest.” Give us another Clarence Darrow, who 
could so sagely admit that “Calvin Coolidge was the greatest man 
who ever came out of Plymouth Corner, Vt.” Give us, especially 
us politicians, another Will Rogers, who like some gawky hill- 
billy from the heights of humor could toss us right and left 
tablets of sanity unwrapped in cellophane. Peace to the ashes 
of these ageless men. Wherever they, or such as they, lie fallen 
and silent, there is the glimmer of a smile and a fleck of mortal 
dust that is forever American, 

One such humorist glorifies a nation more than a whole crop of 
dictators who are clowns and don’t know it. I’d rather be an 
apostle of human merriment and go smilingly down to the 
“tongueless silence of the dreamless dust” than to be the most 
pompous pretender to power, or claimant of perfection, that ever 
dirtied with pretense his little day on earth. 

While then, Germany thumbs her nose at the world, chewing 
to pieces her own tongue in a fit of epileptic frenzy; while Italy 
bedecks bravado with the smelly trappings of an Empire long 
deceased; while Russia trades tarnished tyranny for tyranny tar- 
nishing before our very eyes—let us proud Americans pursue the 
tenor of our democratic ways, compromising conflicts and trans- 
forming factual realism into an idealism of hope through the 
friendly discipline of humility and humor. That’s the American 
way of life under law, and of law for the sake of a larger and 
larger life. 


St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES H. FAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1939 


Mr. FAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my own remarks in the Recorp on the St. Law- 
rence seaway and power project and to include therein an 
address made February 23, 1939, by Mr. Fred J. Freestone, 
past master of the New York State Grange, before the con- 
sumers’ public power conference in New York City, together 
with a brief outline designed to clarify the economic issues 
involved in the undertaking. 

This is a matter that vitally concerns the people of the 
Sixteenth Congressional District, which I have the honor 
to represent here, as well as the interest of the farm popu- 
lation of the State for which Mr. Freestone speaks. 


THE INTERESTS OF THE FARMER AND THE CITY DWELLER UNITE IN THIS 
VITAL PUBLIC WORK 


Let me digress here to say that from time to time I hope 
to bring the pressing problems of my district to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues in the House, having been sent to 
Washington for that purpose. I promised the voters back 
home I would do so and I have the feeling that the grave 
problems they face are fundamentally no different from 
those faced by the constituents of a majority of the Members 
of this distinguished body. 

Gentlemen, I represent 214 miles of the song-famed East 
Side of Manhattan Island and it is a district I know like 
the paim of my hand, for I was born there and have lived 
there all my life. 

Like most New York City districts, my constituents repre- 
sent all economic levels from the Park Avenue-Sutton Place 
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residents to those of the gas-house district. Needless to say, 

those of the gas-house economic level predominate. 

Of the 30,000 families in the district, 95 percent regard a 
dollar as a significant item in the family income today. 
They are honest, God-fearing people, and hard-working 
when they can get work, but the present economic condi- 
tions have forced a great many on relief, or on the W. P.A,, 
as in most other areas. 

AFFECTS ECONOMIC WELFARE OF EVERY CITIZEN 

I consider a matter fundamental when it affects both the 
economic welfare of the great majority of my constituents 
and the economic welfare of the majority of the farmers 
of New York State for whom Mr. Freestone speaks. Such 
a matter is the cost of electricity. 

Something is surely wrong with a set-up that compels 
each family in my district consuming 50 kilowatt-hours of 
electricity a month to pay every year $16.20 more than the 
consumers of the T. V. A. region, $15.60 more than the 
people of Cincinnati, $19.80 more than the people of Ottawa, 
and $21.72 more than the people of Toronto. Let me em- 
phasize that I am speaking about the same amount of elec- 
tricity in all cases. Any arguments that the T. V. A. is a 
Government project is immaterial in the present case, be- 
cause Cincinnati and Ottawa are supplied by private com- 
panies. The T. V. A. is merely demonstrating that the same 
thing can be done by private companies in this country as 
is being done in Canada. 

LOW-COST ELECTRIC ENERGY FOR ALL 

What is achieved for one area by a plentiful supply of 
low-cost electric energy should not be withheld from the 
public of another area, especially when the remedy is visible 
to those who are willing to see it. 

In my district alone, were electricity supplied at the prices 
now prevailing in Toronto, on the other side of the Cana- 
dian border, and generated by the use of the same water, 
namely, the Niagara and St. Lawrence Rivers, the saving 
would amount to over $500,000 a year. That is a lot of 
money to expect the people of the lower East Side of New 
York City, in their present impoverished state, to contribute 
to the present method of supplying the lighting needs of my 
constitutents. Twenty-one dollars a year is equivalent to 7 
pairs of shoes, or 200 quarts of milk, or 60 dozen eggs. 

This in turn, of course, would be reflected in increased 
consumption of manufactured or farm products. Thirty 
thousand families would, on the above basis, use an addi- 
tional 210,000 pairs of shoes, or 6,000,000 additional quarts 
of milk, or an additional 1,800,000 dozen eggs. I appreciate 
that there is nothing startlingly new in what I am saying. 
My excuse for saying it is that occasionally we are prone to 
forget the principle of economic interdependence illustrated 
by this simple example of the effect of lowering prices. 

I think that the St. Lawrence seaway and power project 
is just another one of innumerable instances where the 
interests of the farmer and the city dweller are identical, 
both from the standpoint of cheap electricity and cheap 
transportation. I believe, therefore, that the address of Mr. 
Freestone will be enlightening to the membership. Hence, 
I ask unanimous consent to incorporate it in the Recorp. 

t is as follows: 

ADDRESS BY FRED J. FREESTONE, TRUSTEE OF THE POWER AUTHORITY OF 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK AND FORMER MASTER OF THE NEW YORK STATE 
GRANGE, AT THE CONSUMERS PUBLIC POWER CONFERENCE, FEBRUARY 23, 
1939 


I have come down from central New York to attend this Con- 
sumers Public Power Conference not as a speaker but as a partici- 
pant in your deliberations. I am convinced that such an organi- 
zation is vitally necessary if the people of the State are ultimately 
to get the cheap and abundant electricity which is required today for 
a modern standard of living. 

Our opponents, those with a vested interest in the high electric 
rates, which limit the use of electricity, are well organized. They 
have great resources. They wield great political influence. They 
will continue to exploit the people’s power resources and the people’s 
need for power unless the consumer interest is equally well organ- 
ized for action on the political front. 

You who are here tonight are not an ordinary audience. You 
represent organizations which have for years concerned themselves 
with the various problems of government which affect the well- 


being of consumers. You understand the power issue and have 
taken part many times in the various stages of the battle to hold 
on to the people’s great water-power resources and to assure their 
development by the people and for the people. For that reason I 
do not have to discuss the 20-year struggle to defeat the attempt of 
private power interests to seize those resources or to tell you about 
the enactment of the Power Authority Act, which gave the State a 
new power policy. 

I will therefore limit my part in the discussion to suggesting a 
few points which I feel should be emphasized in your campaign to 
keep the public alert to the issue. In a sense I will be speaking 
in a double role. I speak as a trustee of the Power Authority 
which, since 1931, has been the active agency of the people of New 
York in carrying on the fight for cheap electricity. But I am 
also speaking for one of the great consumer groups, the farmers 
of the State, who have consistently backed the St. Lawrence power 
project as their greatest hope for cheap electricity on the farm. 


TO BRING DOWN COSTS OF ELECTRICITY 


The farmers of the State have already profited by the fact that 
the Power Authority was specifically directed to provide for mar- 
keting St. Lawrence power in such a way as to assure the widest 
rural market at the lowest possible rates. When the Federal Rural 
Electrification Administration was set up in 1935 it was discovered 
that the private power companies serving New York had blocked a 
preliminary Federal survey designed to lay the ground work for 
rural line extension projects. They wanted to keep the situation 
in their own hands in order to avoid the pressure which would 
ultimately force them to reduce their almost prohibitive charges 
for farm electricity. 

The State Grange, however, decided that New York farmers must 
take advantage of the Federal program and looked around for the 
technical help necessary to plan and set up rural electrification 
projects. They found such help in the Power Authority. County 
rural electrification committees were organized for the purpose, 
coordinated by a State-wide farm electric light and power com- 
mittee. 

The farmers of Seneca County, with the help of the Power Au- 
thority staff, developed a country-wide project as a test. This 
demonstrated that a rural electric cooperative could provide service 
for all the unelectrified farms in the county and cover ail costs 
with a minimum required monthly bill only half that demanded 
by the local private company. 

The announcement that application had been made to the Rural 
Electrification Administration for funds for this project brought 
quick results. Practically all of the companies serving the State 
offered new rural line extension plans representing a reduction from 
$6 to $3 in the typical monthly bill requirement. 

In the 3 following years more than 10,000 miles of new rural 
lines were constructed, extending into the real farm areas and 
bringing electricity for the first time to more than 35,000 farms. 
Furthermore, the New York farmer knows that, largely because of 
the principle embodied in the Power Authority Act, he is today 
using an average of 1,009 kilowatt-hours a year for an annual elec- 
tric bill about $9 less than he previously paid for only 650 kilowatt- 
hours. 

I have spoken about rural electrification because, as chairman 
of the farm light and power committee, I have been constantly in 
touch with this aspect of the problem of consumers in New York 
State. But the benefits already obtained by the farmers are merely 
illustrative of the benefits which have come to all consumers of 
electricity in the State as a result of the new power policy embodied 
in the Power Authority Act. 

Since the enactment of the Power Authority Act in 1931, there 
have been rate reductions which, on the 1938 sales of electricity 
throughout the State, mean annual savings in electric bills of con- 
siderably more than $50,000,000. But our electric rates are still too 
high. 

Consider for a moment what you people in New York City pay 
for 100 kilowatt-hours a month, which would quickly become the 
average use if rates were low enough. Your bill for such service 
is $4.72. But the Power Authority distribution cost survey, com- 
pleted in 1934, showed that private companies need not charge 
more than $2.70 to cover all reasonable costs for such service, in- 
cluding a fair return on all the capital required to render it. 
Actually, the private company serving Cincinnati, Ohio, and Cov- 
ington, Ky., is today charging only $2.50, exactly equivalent to the 
T. V. A. rate, while in Madison, Wis., a private company is 
charging $2.60. 

In other words, the overcharge in New York City in spite of all 
the rate reductions of the last 8 years, amounts to about $2 a 
month, or $24 a year on a monthly usage of 100 kilowatt-hours. 
The power policy of the State, embodied in the Power Authority 
Act, affords the surest way to eliminate that overcharge, offering 
the homes in the State an opportunity to use an average of 100 
kilowatt-hours a month at a total annual saving of at least 
another $50,000,000. 

This is the stake which consumers throughout New York State 
have in continuance of the Power Authority Act, which declares the 
people’s ownership of their great water powers in the St. Lawrence 
and Niagara Rivers to be inalienable and provides for the public 
development of 1,000,000 horsepower in the international section of 
the St. Lawrence just as soon as we can get the necessary treaty with 
Canada ratified. 

This leads me to say a few words about the nature of the opposi- 
tion which has played an important part in delaying the treaty, and 
which the private power interests hope to take advantage of, either 
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to repeal the Power Authority Act or to reduce the effectiveness of 
the Power Authority. 

New York’s St. Lawrence power project is inextricably tied to a 
waterway development which will open the Great Lakes to ocean 
navigation. This has been so for 20 years. It was recognized by 
the legislature of the State, which directed the Power Authority to 
cooperate with the Federal Government in the development of the 
St. Lawrence River for commerce and navigation and for hydro- 
electric power. 

The opposition to the public power project has capitalized on this 
fact by concentrating all the fire on the seaway project in order 
to evade the power issue. This strategy has been particularly suc- 
cessful in New York State, where it has enabled the opponents to 
stir up unwarranted fears as to the effect of the waterway project 
on certain localities. It has afforded many people an opportunity 
to assist in thwarting the power project while claiming that they 
were opposed only to the navigation undertaking. 


CAMPAIGNS OF MISREPRESENTATION 


The Power Authority has, therefore, faced one of the most de- 
ceptive campaigns of misrepresentation I have ever experienced— 
a campaign which has misled many people of the very best inten- 
tions. 

There are convincing answers to the arguments against the St. 
Lawrence seaway which I cannot take the time to outline here 
tonight. You will find many of them summarized in a mimeo- 
graphed memorandum which is available here for distribution to 
all who want it. The difficulty is that the consumer side of the 
question has not the resources for reiteration possessed by our 
opponents. 

One aspect of the opposition, however, I feel it of the utmost 
importance to discuss here, because I believe it is not only com- 
pletely at variance with all the ideals of human brotherhood, which 
we profess, but also destructive of the very economic interests 
which it claims to protect. 

I refer to the constant efforts of the opposition to stimulate a 
selfish attitude in such localities as Buffalo, Albany, New York City, 
Montreal, and other places. 

Buffalo, capital of the Niagara Falls Power Co. domain, is led to 
take the position: “We have grown industrially and commercially 
as a result of vast supplies of cheap power from Niagara, coupled 
with the transshipment business due to our position as a lake-head 
port. So for fear that we may lose some of our special advantage 
we are going to block any treaty which will open the entire Great 
Lakes area to ocean navigation and which will give northern New 
York counties an opportunity to develop a water-power resource 
comparable with Niagara.” 

New York City and Albany port interests are led to take a similar 
position, to deny areas representing a population of some 40,000,000 
people access to ocean navigation; to deny the people of northern 
New York the opportunity for industrial development; to deny con- 
sumers of electricity throughout the State the opportunity to secure 
lower electric rates, in order to retain a privileged position as 
transshipment points for foreign trade. 

In fact, tremendous efforts are made to persuade the people of 
New York State as a whole that they should insist on the develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence for power alone, thus taking what this 
great water resource offers them, while denying the entire Middle 
West the advantage of cheap transportation which would be avail- 
able through the building of a few canals and locks in connection 
with the power dams. 

SELFISH ATTITUDE OF LOCALITIES 


This selfish attitude is similarly being stimulated in Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, and in the Mississippi waterway area, extending as 
far south as New Orleans. It has been developed in particularly 
virulent form across the border in the Province of Quebec, where 
private power interests are very influential. 

Quebec has millions of horsepower of developed and undeveloped 
water power, all in private hands. Its openly expressed position is 
to keep the United States from developing its share of St. Lawrence 
power until all the available power in Quebec has been developed 
and marketed. That would mean that industrial development 
which might take place in northern New York and the Province of 
Ontario would be forced to turn to Quebec in search of supplies of 
cheap power. In fact, the private power interests of Quebec and 
New York have actually been conspiring to render Ontario and 
New York partially dependent on imports of power from Quebec as 
a substitute for their own publicly developed St. Lawrence power. 

Now, I have no quarrel with the effort of any region to use all 
its natural resources and advantages to promote its prosperity. 
But I am convinced that, when this natural interest is warped 
into a selfish effort to preserve a privileged position by blocking 
the opportunity of other regions to take full advantage of their 
share of such God-given resources, it becomes not only immoral 
but stupid. 

In the long run I am convinced that we all advance, not at the 
expense of one another, but together. This has been preeminently 
the experience of our great country. We would never have at- 
tained our present stage of industrial and commercial wealth if 
each region had jealously opposed extensions of national policy 
which promoted the growth of rival trade areas. 

Today, cooperation in promoting further economic growth is 
particularly necessary because, with all their present advantages, 
the most favored localities are suffering from the economic crisis 
which is afflicting the entire country. So I am going to venture 
& prediction as to the ultimate results which will flow from the 
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Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway and power project. I predict 
that the economic growth in northern New York and the Buffalo 
area, resulting from the remarkable combination of cheap power 
and ocean navigation, and the economic growth in the Great 
Lakes area, as a result of the navigation project, will overflow to 
bring more prosperity to the entire country. Albany, New York 
City, the other Atlantic ports, the Mississippi Valley, and even the 
railroads will receive increased business. 

I am convinced that the selfish attitude, embodied in much of 
the opposition, is not the natural attitude of the people in the 
areas which are being led to oppose the project. I am convinced 
that it is being stimulated by agents of vested interests which 
would as readily sacrifice the interests of Buffalo as Albany, as 
they now sacrifice those of northern New York and the great 
Middle West, to serve their appetite for monopoly profits. 

These interests have for years reached out to control the enor- 
mous hydroelectric power resources of the St. Lawrence Basin, 
both in the United States and in Canada. They have succeeded 
in their purpose throughout the Province of Quebec and, to a 
limited extent, at Niagara. But the Power Authority Act, and 
the policy which it embodies, spells failure to their designs in the 
international section of the St. Lawrence River and an immedi- 
ate threat to their grip on Niagara. 

SEEK TO DELAY ST. LAWRENCE TREATY 


That is why they have used their influence to delay the St. 
Lawrence treaty, in the hope that the people of New York would 
grow tired of waiting. That is why they used their lobby to com- 
bine reactionary forces in the last State constitutional convention 
to defeat Judge Poletti’s waterpower amendment. That is why 
they are seeking to eliminate the Power Authority as an active 
agency on behalf of the people. 

These interests have remained pretty successfully behind the 
scenes until recently they exposed their hand, first at the consti- 
tutional convention and then through the resolution of the New 
York State Chamber of Commerce, asking repeal of the Power 
Authority Act. Investigation revealed that two of the six mem- 
bers of the chamber’s committee on internal trade and improve- 
ments, which proposed this resolution, represented the Carlisle- 
Machold power group which, through the Niagara-Hudson Power 
Corporation, controls the private claims to both the St. Lawrence 
and Niagara power resources. 

The important fact is that the private power interests are using 
their influence to secure a reversal of the State’s power policy, em- 
bodied in the Power Authority Act, to remove the Authority as an 
effective obstacle standing between them and the opportunity to 
exploit the great Niagara and St. Lawrence power resources for 
private profit, and thus to end the effort of the people to develop 
those resources on a public basis to assure lower electric rates. 

Consumers must be organized to meet this critical situation. 
They must be able to make their influence felt as effectively as 
the private power interests. That is why I welcomed the coopera- 
tion of many important organizations, represented here tonight, in 
support of the water-power amendment at the Ccnstitutional Con- 
vention last summer. That is why I welcomed the opportunity 
to participate tonight in this conference, which offers the possi- 
bility of continuing that cooperation until the people’s control of 
their power resources is finally assured. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND POWER PROJECT (DISCUSSION OF ECONOMIC 
ISSUES) 


The following outline is designed to clarify the issues 
involved in the controversy over the St. Lawrence project 
and to summarize the answers to arguments advanced 
against the undertaking. 

1. Power the main issue 

The organized attack on the soundness of the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project is due principally to the fact that 
the power issue is involved. The power interests are deter- 
mined to block the State’s purpose to use public develop- 
ment of St. Lawrence power to assure the lowest possible 
electric rates. Because the people overwhelmingly favor the 
project when the issue is clear, the opposition emphasizes 
the other issues and deals in wholesale misrepresentation. 
Such misrepresentation is characteristic of every fight 
against the effort to use public-power development to break 
the vicious circle of high rates and low consumption of elec- 
tricity. 

, 2. The project will mean low electric rates 

The St. Lawrence project will bring the homes, farms, and 
small business enterprises of New York as low electric rates 
as those prevailing today in Cincinnati, Ohio, Washington, 
D. C., Covington, Ky., Madison, Wis., Kansas City, Kans., Los 
Angeles, Calif., Jamestown, N. Y., Springfield, Iil., Montreal, 
Quebec, or in the Tennessee Valley. 

The residential rates in these areas, where actual or poten- 
tial public competition has been an influential factor, closely 
approximate those which the Power Authority’s distribution 
cost study showed to be reasonable for private companies 
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serving New York State. Typical monthly bills indicated by 
the Power Authority report were: 


Monthly use: Monthly bill 
a tL es inanicvannsiuetind eva erionnan ora $1.65 
Eines ics tives ence ninidnen isasem snes dhtnieendcn abies atunaindaesdnds 2.70 
I SIT I isis casciien aia scnesics ansinciiosesos pin siopes enemenieapanmmioaniciecen 5.00 


A survey of residential electric bills under typical rate 
schedules effective in New York State indicates that, on the 
anticipated average residential use of 100 kilowatt-hours a 
month, such rates would mean combined annual savings of 
approximately $50,000,000. Homes and farms throughout 
the greater part of the State would be able to get 100 kilo- 
watt-hours a month for approximately the bill now paid for 
half that use. (See appendix A for typical monthly electric 
bills in various cities.) 

3. 7. V. A. affords an example 

The standard residential rate schedule in municipalities 
distributing T. V. A. power is 3 cents for the first 50 kilo- 
watt-hours, 2 cents for the next 150, 1 cent for the next 
250, and 0.4 cent for the next 1,000 kilowatt-hours per month. 
This produces the following monthly bills: Forty kilowatt- 
hours, $1.20; 100 kilowatt-hours, $2.50; 250 kilowatt-hours, $5. 

Fifteen municipalities distributing T. V. A. power in the 
year ended June 30, 1938, with these rates secured sufficient 
gross revenue to pay for wholesale power supply at an aver- 
age rate in excess of that charged by the Alabama Power 
Co. on power sold to other companies for resale, to pay all 
necessary operating expenses and in addition to produce net 
return on investment in distribution properties more than 
sufficient to provide for private fixed charges, including fair 
return, depreciation, and taxes. 

The private company serving Cincinnati, Ohio, and Coving- 
ton, Ky., is charging precisely the T. V. A. rates for a resi- 
dential use of 100 kilowatt-hours a month and less than 
T. V. A. rates for 250 kilowatt-hours a month. 

4. Effect on private companies 

Commonwealth & Southern subsidiaries directly affected 
by T. V. A. show increases in average residential use from 
1933 to 1937 exceeding the country-wide increase from 600 to 
792 kilowatt-hours, as follows: Alabama Power from 691 to 
1,289; Georgia Power from 712 to 1,313; Tennessee Electric 
Power from 493 to 1,340 kilowatt-hours a year. With an 
average residential rate 32 percent under that for the coun- 
try they collected an average annual bill of $39.10 per cus- 
tomer as compared with $34.80 for the country as a whole. 

Financial reports of companies serving Ottawa, Montreal, 
and Washington, D. C., suggest that reductions in rates do 
not hurt investors but make their investments safer through 
promoting larger sales of electricity and more conservative 
financial and managerial policies. (See appendix B for an 
insurance executive’s appraisal of the effect of public com- 
petition on the Ottawa company.) Securities of the North 
American Co., which for years reported a system residential 
rate average considerably below that of the country as a 
whole, have been recognized as among the safest investments 
in the utility holding-company field. 

5. Effect on economic development of New York 

The effect of large additional supplies of very cheap hydro- 
electric power in northern New York and in the western part 
of the State, coupled with ocean navigation to the ports of 
the same areas, will unquestionably result in very important 
expansion of industrial activity with a resulting stimulus to 
the entire economic life of the State. The State possesses 
mineral wealth, including vast deposits of high-grade iron 
ore, which can be fully utilized only through the availability 
of such cheap power. Industries requiring power of this 
order are today locating in the Tennessee Valley and the 
Province of Quebec instead of in New York. 

6. Effect on the railroads and the Erie Canal 

The economic development of the Middle West, as a result 
of the seaway, and of northern, central, and western New 
York, as a result of the seaway and the power development, 
will provide existing transportation agencies, including the 
— and the Erie Canal, with more rather than less 
raffic. 


The opening of a much cheaper transportation route has 
the effect of removing a barrier to the exchange of goods 
which could not move on the basis of previous transportation 
costs. Such a route, therefore, does not so much divert ex- 
isting traffic as produce new traffic. As a result, it creates 
more business activity in all regions between which increased 
interchange thereby becomes practicable. 

The experience of the western transcontinental railroads 
during the period 1916 to 1930, when traffic on the Panama 
Canal was growing from 3,000,000 to 30,000,000 tons, demon- 
Strates the soundness of this conclusion. In the 10 years 
1920 to 1929 goods were transported between our east and 
west coasts via the Canal for $588,000,000, which would have 
paid $1,464,000,000 in freight charges if carried by rail. But 
in spite of this saving of $876,000,000 in transportation costs, 
the western railroads showed a gain in revenue and were 
among the country’s most prosperous carriers because the 
new economic development resulting from the Canal brought 
them an increase in the more profitable classes of freight 
traffic. 

The economic growth of the country will require all exist- 
ing transportation facilities as well as the St. Lawrence 
Waterway to meet its requirements. 

7. Effect on Buffalo, Albany, and New York City 


Buffalo, Albany, and New York City will profit rather than 
lose as a result of the St. Lawrence seaway and power de- 
velopment. The small amount of existing traffic which may 
be lost will be more than made good by new business result- 
ing from the industrial development created by the project. 

Dr. Emory R. Johnson, transportation expert of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, in a memorandum on the St. Law- 
rence development, prepared for the Merchants Association 
of the City of New York in the 1920’s, stressed the point 
that Buffalo and Erie would continue to be large transfer 
ports and that the railroads connecting Lake Erie with 
North Atlantic ports would continue to handle the larger 
share of the traffic. He said: 

The St. Lawrence when enlarged will, in other words, be one of 


several busy highways of commerce between the Great Lakes and 
the seaboard. All will be needed and all will be used. 


In regard to New York City, Dr. Johnson, after pointing 
out that some exports which now move through that port 
will be carried down the St. Lawrence, says: 

But the industries and trade of New York State and city are so 
large and their possible gains from having available cheap hydro- 
electric power will be so great as to make certain that the im- 
provement of the St. Lawrence for navigation and power pur- 
poses will, on the whole, be beneficial rather than detrimental to 
the economic interests of New York City and to the Empire State. 


He adds: 


As the United States as a whole moves forward, so does New 
York City progress. 

8. Cost of the project 

The new expenditure required to complete the United 
States’ share of the project is estimated at $258,000,000. 
This country is already credited with expenditures totaling 
$14,000,000, making its total share $272,000,000. Canada’s 
share of the total cost will be $271,000,000, of which it has 
already spent $128,000,000 on the New Welland Canal, con- 
necting Lake Erie with Lake Ontario. 

These estimates were jointly arrived at in great detail by 
the United States Corps of Engineers and the Canadian 
engineers. They have been subjected to critical analysis 
over a period of more than 10 years. They include full 
provision for a waterway of 27-foot depth from the ocean 
to Great Lakes ports and for the development of 2,200,000 
horsepower in the International Rapids section of the river. 

The New York Power Authority has agreed to assume 
$90,000,000 of the cost to the United States as the allocation 
to New York’s St. Lawrence power development. This re- 
duces the new expenditure required by the United States, on 
account of the seaway, to $168,000,000. 

The United States Army engineers estimate the annual 
cost of the seaway, including 4-percent interest, amortization 
of the entire cost in 50 years, operation and maintenance, at 
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$9,300,000, or 23 cents per capita of the population which 

will be benefited. 

9. False claims that cost will exceed estimates 

Opponents to the St. Lawrence project have used two 
arguments to support the claim that the actual cost will be 
greatly in excess of the estimates. They have cited the 1919 
estimate of Hugh Cooper, well-known consulting engineer, 
that the project would cost $1,300,000,000, and they have 
asserted that the Panama Canal cost three times the origi- 
nal estimate of the Army engineers. 

The answer to the first argument is contained in a tele- 
gram from Hugh Cooper to Senator VANDENBERG during the 
1934 treaty debate in the Senate in which he stated cate- 
gorically that his estimate did not apply to the treaty 
project but to a much more comprehensive project, includ- 
ing power developments at Niagara and in the all-Canadian 
section of the river, neither of which is included in the pres- 
ent undertaking. He provided for about 6,000,000 horsepower 
as against 2,200,000 horsepower covered by present estimates. 

The answer to the second argument is found in the state- 
ment of General Markham, Chief of the United States Engi- 
neer Corps, in 1934, that the actual cost of the Panama 
Canal was $3,000,000 less than the Army enginee * had 
estimated for the project adopted. 

10. False claim that two-thirds of the cost will be borne by the 
United States while 90 percent of the project is Canadian 
The claim of opponents that the United States has agreed 

to assume two-thirds of the total cost of the St. Lawrence 

project is an effort to mislead people who do not know that 

Canada has already expended $128,000,000 of her share of 

the project cost in completing the New Welland Canal, as 

an essential link in the seaway. As already indicated, 

Canada and the United States assume equal shares of the 

total cost of the completed seaway and power project. 

The claim that 90 percent of the project is in Canada is a 
deliberate misrepresentation. Actually, the entire seaway 
project from Duluth to Montreal is about 95 percent in in- 
ternational boundary waters, with works on either side of 
the line, according to engineering necessity. 

12. Misleading claim that the United States gets 1,000,000, Canada 

4,000,000 horsepower 

This claim is deliberately designed to mislead the people 
of the United States. It is based on the fact that Canada 
possesses two power sites in the all-Canadian section of the 
river, capable of providing approximately 3,000,000 horse- 
power. ‘These are not included in the treaty and Canada 
can provide for their development at any time without a 
treaty. 

Actually, the most important one of these all-Canadian 
sites is already being developed. The private power inter- 
ests engaged in this development are leading the Canadian 
opposition to the St. Lawrence treaty because they want 
to prevent public development by New York State and 
Ontario in the international section of the river so as to 
force new industrial development to come to Quebec in 
search of cheap power. Those opposing the St. Lawrence 
development are thus collaborating in a conspiracy which 
will have the effect of drawing industry away from New 
York State to power sites in Canada developed by private 
interests allied across the border. 

Under the St. Lawrence treaty the United States will get 
exactly one-half of the power developed in the international 
section of the river, which is the only power development 
requiring a treaty. 

13. False claim thar the power development will cost $275 per 

horsepower 

The claim of opponents that the power development in the 
international section of the St. Lawrence River will be un- 
economical, because it will require an investment of $275 
per horsepower of capacity, represents a ridiculous attempt 
to saddle the power project in the international section of 
the St. Lawrence River with the cost of the entire seaway 
development, extending from Montreal to Duluth. It would 
charge power developed in the stretch of the river bordering 
New York State with the navigation development between 
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Lake Superior and Lake Huron; with the channel work 
between Lake Huron and Lake Erie; with the $128,000,000 
which Canada has already expended on the New Welland 
Canal joining Lakes Erie and Ontario, and with all the in- 
vestment for navigation in the St. Lawrence River, includ- 
ing the all-Canadian section. 

The actual cost of the power development, on the basis 
of the $90,000,000 agreed on by the Power Authority and the 
United States Corps of Engineers as a reasonable allocation, 
will be about $82 per horsepower. This makes St. Lawrence 
power very economical, providing energy at less than 2 mills 
per kilowatt-hour. 

16. False claim that the St. Lawrence power project will burden 
New York taxpayers 

The claim that the $90,000,000 investment in New York's 
St. Lawrence power project will impose a burden on tax- 
payers throughout the State completely misrepresents the 
provisions of the Power Authority law governing the financ- 
ing of the undertaking. The law provides specifically that 
bonds or other obligations issued by the Authority to finance 
the project shall be based solely on the revenue to be derived 
from the project under firm contracts for sale of the power 
and that none of such obligations shall represent a pledge 
of the State’s credit. This method of financing has proved 
successful in providing funds for many self-liquidating pro- 
jects like the Holland Tunnel and the George Washington 
Bridge. 

St. Lawrence power will be so cheap that it can easily be 
sold for twice the cost of carrying the project, including all 
fixed charges and operating expenses. It will be marketed on 
a basis which will pay off, in 40 years, the entire indebtedness 
incurred by the Power Authority for its development. There- 
after, the people of New York State will have a continuous 
supply of approximately 1,000,000 horsepower for an annual 
cost limited to operation, maintenance, and depreciation— 
about $1.50 per horsepower-year. 

The industrial development, which will result from the 
project, will increase the State’s taxable wealth, thus light- 
ening rather than increasing the tax burden. 

17. False claim that there will be no market for St. Lawrence power 

The claim of opponents of the project, that there is no 
market for St. Lawrence power and that there is conse- 
quently no economic justification for the undertaking, has 
arisen only since 1931 when the people of New York decided 
to develop the St. Lawrence resource on a public basis. The 
fact that the area immediately adjacent to the site is today 
importing a large block of hydroelectric power from the 
Province of Quebec, and that private power and industrial 
interests last year sought the right to greatly increase these 
imports, should be sufficient answer. 

The Niagara Hudson Power Corporation in its annual re- 
port dated April 1930, discussing the 1,000,000 electrical 
horsepower capable of development on the American side 
of the St. Lawrence River, said: 

This development would be of great benefit to the State of New 
York and should be undertaken as soon as possible. 

Power from the St. Lawrence project, which will not be 
available until from 5 to 7 years after initiation of construc- 
tion, will not compete with present sources of supply for 
the existing power market, but will prove a most economical 
provision for meeting the natural growth in demand during 
that period. A thorough analysis of all factors, expected to 
influence the future market for power, indicates that within 
approximately 10 years the State of New York will require, 
in addition to present facilities, all of St. Lawrence power, 
an expansion of the Niagara development and approximately 
1,000,000 horsepower of new steam capacity. 

18. Mistaken claim that St. Lawrence power will cause unemployment 
among coal miners 

Opponents of the project have developed an argument to 
the effect that the development of this important block of 
hydroelectric power will displace steam power and so cause 


|; unemployment among coal miners. 


This argument disregards the fact, recognized by the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. and by power experts, that the increase in 
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the demand for power resulting from the progress of the 
“power age” will require not only all economical hydro de- 
velopments but also large additional steam-station capacity. 

Considering the argument in relation to the entire govern- 
mental power program, which includes great hydroelectric 
developments on the Tennessee and Columbia Rivers as well 
as on the St. Lawrence, it may be pointed out that if the 
resulting lower rates should produce a per capita use of 
electricity throughout the country equal to that in Tupelo, 
Miss., the country’s demand for electricity would be increased 
by about 100,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 

Assuming that Government hydro projects would supply 
25,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours of this additional energy, the 
increased demand would require approximately 75,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of added steam generation. At 1 pound of 
coal per kilowatt-hour, this would mean an addition of 
approximately 37,500,000 tons of coal to the present use of 
44,000,000 tons in the steam electric plants of the power 
industry. 

The lower rate schedules, which will result from the State’s 
program for marketing St. Lawrence power, may thus be 
expected to stimulate consumption of electricity to such an 
extent that large additional supplies of steam-generated 
energy will be required over and above the full output of 
the St. Lawrence project itself. 

In general, it may be pointed out that, in appraising an 
undertaking like the Great Lakes seaway and power project, 
the country is dealing with a dynamic potentiality. Cheap 
energy and cheap transportation have always been forces 
tending to alter the economic situation which they find in 
the direction of expansion of industrial and business enter- 
prise. This project, which combines the two, should prove no 


exception. 
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Monthly electric bills (Jan. 1, 1938) 





Monthly bills 












Residential] rates 
40 kilo- 100 kilo- 250 kilo- 
watt-hours | watt-hours | watt-hours 
| 
1, VINE co - nccnncdosakecnennen $1. 20 $2. 50 $5.00 
Private companies: 
CORIINININI GOIN, - sscicases laptbalpianthinanteictiianae 1.45 2. 50 4.75 
NE ale sachin cinenccaeekicte ime vocsieak 1.45 2. 50 4.75 
pp A ae ies 1. 40 2. 60 5.10 
EE SR ces RO oe A 1. 56 2. 85 5. 10 
NN Es. Ga dans cdeatodindund 1.90 3.02 5. 22 
pe eS See 1. 30 2. 60 4.95 
hg EE Se ieee 1,02 1.74 2. 80 
Public plants: 
TA Fs i mm oimes 1.60 2. 80 4.95 
Se SE So ee 1. 65 2. 97 5. 10 
| SS ee ee 1. 25 2. 55 4. 80 
IE: BES sda) ca hbase cba Sks 1.90 3. 02 4.89 
C0 OS Sera Re a 1.52 2.12 3. 62 
New York State: 
Albany-....- 2.01 3.98 7.53 
Auburn... 2. 50 4.90 8. 90 
Batavia___ 2.17 3. 99 7. 24 
Binghamton_ 2. 40 4.50 7. 50 
Oe ie ge en 2. 68 4.48 8. 48 
SE FLERE EE 3. 10 5. 50 9. 50 
rN i  sesaetenn sic 2. 50 5. 25 8.75 
re ee oe 3. 04 6.14 10. 39 
RT TERT 2.55 4.65 8. 40 
DG bag ha rule ee ete E ne oo at 2. 26 4.56 7.81 
CNrenniNGaias sh s0 5 os acts tet 2.09 3.89 7.89 
ION teeta a at Shia 2. 63 4.43 8.43 
TI a a a a A 2. 30 4.10 8.10 
er ee ee 2. 50 5.25 8.75 
ah a  £e, , aS ea 2.41 4.72 8.00 
Te EL ao rence ae eRe! 1.7 3. 06 1§,31 





’ Lowest rates in New York State in Buffalo-Niagara area, due in creat part to the 
yardstick effect created by the proxinity of the public Ontario hydro system. 





APPENDIX B 
AN EXAMPLE OF PUBLIC COMPETITION 


In a Public Utility Fortnightly article dated October 14, 1937, 
entitled “An Institutional Investor Scans the Utility Horizon,” Mr. 
Fergus J. McDiarmid, actuarial expert for the Lincoln National 
Life Insurance Co., of Fort Wayne, Ind., dealt especially with the 
possible effect of direct public competition on private utilities. He 
said in part: 

“Probably the closest historical analogy to the situation now fac- 
ing certain private utilities in the Tennessee Valley and elsewhere 
is that faced about 20 years ago by the private electric company 
serving Ottawa, Canada. This story is worth telling in some detail 
because it illustrates the ability of an electric utility to survive and 


| 
| 





prosper under conditions which might have been regarded as rather 
hopeless. At the time the Ontario Hydroelectric Commission was 
spreading its lines over Ontario, there was only one private utility 
which decided to stay and compete rather than sell out. This was 
the Ottawa Electric Co. Firmly entrenched in its territory and 
drawing the bulk of its power from the dark waters of the Ottawa 
River which surges through its old stqne powerhouses, it was in a 
position to resist. As a preliminary it dropped its rates to rock 
bottom, to a level considerably below the much-publicized T. V. A. 
rates, and, of course, Hydro had to follow suit. The struggle was 
on.” 

Mr. McDiarmid gave the following comparison between T. V. A. 
residential rates and those in Ottawa: 





Monthly domestic bills 


1C9 kilo- 250 kilo- 500 kilo- 
watt-hours | watt-hours | watt-hours 





Tennessee Valley Authority 


$2. 50 $5. 00 $6. 90 
CO ae a8 a se ta 1.74 2. 80 


3. 92 





He continued: 

“What has been the result after 20 years? At the end of 1935 
Ottawa Electric had 22,585 domestic and 4,928 commercial customers. 
Hydro had 13,123 domestic and 1,567 commercial customers. In 
1935 the private electric company produced earnings after depre- 
ciation of over 9 percent on the depreciated book value of its prop- 
erty. It is on the most friendly terms with its publicly owned 
competitor * * *.” 





Commemorative Postage Stamp in Honor of Capt. 
Jeremiah O’Brien 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. RALPH O. BREWSTER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1939 


RESOLUTION OF THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF MAINE 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following resolution 
recently adopted by the Legislature of the State of Maine: 


Whereas Capt. Jeremiah O’Brien, a native of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, by his distinguished service, won from the 
British in Machias Bay, on June 12, 1775, the first naval engage- 
ment of the War of the Revolution and received from the Pro- 
vincial Congress commendation for his victory and became the 
first regularly commissioned naval officer and commander of the 


| Revolutionary Navy of Massachusetts; and 


Whereas the Navy Department of the United States has recently 
approved the construction of a destroyer at the Boston Navy Yard, 
to be named in honor of Captain O’Brien: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Eighty-ninth Legislature of Maine hereby 
respectfully requests the Postmaster General of the United States 
to provide for a special commemorative postage stamp to be issued 
in honor of the distinguished launching of the said named destroyer 
O’Brien, coincidentally with the launching of the said named de- 
stroyer O’Brien, or as near as may be; and he it further 

Resolved, That a certified copy of this memorial be transmitted 
by the secretary of state to the Postmaster General of the United 
States and to each of the Representatives and Senators representing 
the State of Maine in Congress. 


The Administration’s Fiscal Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS’ 
HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. L. L. MARSHALL, OF OHIO, MARCH 
4, 1939 


Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following radio 
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address recently delivered by my colleague from Ohio, Mr. 
MARSHALL: 


In the short time at my disposal I shall attempt to give you my 
impression of the trends which seem to be developing in Washing- 
ton since the present Congress convened on January 3. 

This discussion must necessarily be an attempt to interpret the 
courses laid out by the administration because the New Deal 
majorities in both branches of Congress are still sufficient to make 
the Executive will effective, although the impression of the word 
“must” upon legislation demanded by the apostles of the New Deal 
no longer holds the terror it once had even for the most craven 
followers of the administration. 

In one significant and all-important fleld the administration 
seems determined to continue on the path to which all its activi- 
ties in the last 6 years have impelled it. I refer to the field of 
fiscal policy and the path of ever-increasing deficits and mounting 
public debt. 

How far the President, the “high priest of the New Deal,” has 
strayed from the convictions on fiscal policy, which he so clearly 
stated in the campaign of 1932, may be noted from quotations from 
his subsequent messages to Congress. After many campaign pro- 
nouncements of like tenor in 1932, Mr. Roosevelt, having been 
elected President, and still remembering his campaign pledges, sent 
a message to Congress on March 10, 1933, a part of which I quote: 

“For 3 long years the Federal Government has been on the road 
toward bankruptcy. 

“For the fiscal year 1931 the deficit was $462,000,000. 

“For the fiscal year 1932 it was $2,472,000,000. 

“For the fiscal year 1933 it will probably exceed $1,200,000,000. 

“For the fiscal year 1934, based on the appropriation bills passed 
by the last Congress and the estimated revenues, the deficit will 
probably exceed $1,000,000,000 unless immediate action is taken. 

“Thus we shall have piled up an accumulated deficit of 
$5,000,000,000. 

“With the utmost seriousness I point out to the Congress the 
profound effect of this fact upon our national economy. It has 
contributed to the recent collapse of our banking structure. It 
has accentuated the stagnation of the economic life of our people. 
It has added to the ranks of the unemployed. Our Government’s 
house is not in order, and for many reasons no effective action 
has been taken to restore it to order.” 

Still quoting: 

“Upon the unimpaired credit of the United States Government 
rest the safety of deposits, the security of insurance policies, the 
activity of industrial enterprises, the value of our agricultural 
products, and the availability of employment. The credit of the 
United States Government definitely affects these fundamental 
human values. It therefore becomes our first concern to make 
secure the foundation. National recovery depends upon it. 

“Too often in recent history liberal governments have been 
wrecked on rocks of loose fiscal policy. We must avoid this 
danger.” 

And then at the close of the same message the President said: 

“I ask that this legislation go into effect at once without even 
waiting for the beginning of the next fiscal year. I give you as- 
surance that if this is done there is reasonable prospect that 
within a year the income of the Government will be sufficient to 
cover the expenditures of the Government.” 

On January 4, 1934, the President submitted his Budget to the 
Congress in which he forecast a deficit for the fiscal year 1935 of 
$2,000,000,000, but made this statement with regard to the fiscal 
year 1936, I quote, “The Government during the balance of this 
celendar year should plan to bring its 1936 expenditures, including 
recovery and relief, within the revenues expected in the fiscal year 
1936.” Despite this pronouncement of a desire to keep expendi- 
tures balanced with income the deficit of 1935 was not $2,000,000,- 
000 but $3,310,000,000, while the deficit in the year 1936, the year 
referred to in the statement just quoted, amounted to $4,550,000,000. 

In his Budget message to the present Congress the President 
forecast a deficit for the fiscal year of 1939 of $3,967,000,000 and a 
deficit for the year 1940 of $3,326,000,000. When these estimated 
deficits are added to the present debt the gross public debt at the 
end of the fiscal year of 1940 will be the astounding figure of 
$44,458,000,000. This represents an increase of approximately 
€25,000,000,000 during the incumbency of Mr. Roosevelt, or a total 
of more than double the amount owing when he took office. 

There is little wonder that in the Budget message to the present 
Congress the President no longer makes reference to a balanced 
Budget, except to give utterance to the pious hope that the coun- 
try may somehow achieve an annual income of $90,000,000,000. 
At that figure it is hoped that the present tax laws will yield suffi- 
cient money to effect a balance between the in-come and out-go. 

There is every reason to believe that the anticipated deficits 
for 1939 and 1940 are underestimated. Reliable information has 
come from administrative sources that Congress will be asked to 
raise the legal debt limitation from the present figure of forty-five 
billion to fifty billion or some higher figure. If there were expec- 
tations of keeping the debt at forty-four and a half billion dollars, 
there would be no need for this additional legislation. 

There is every evidence that the administration is leaning toward 
the Mortimer-Eccles contention that public debt is a blessing and 
that no one should be disturbed about retiring it. I am convinced 
that in the realm of fiscal policy the administration has misin- 
terpreted the mandate of the election of November 8 last. If we 
were on the road to bankruptcy in 1933, when thé deficit which 
was viewed with such alarm was only $5,000,000,000, surely now 
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with twenty-five billions added to the deficit during Mr. Roose- 
a term of office, we must be rapidly approaching our destina- 
on. 

In other quarters, however, signs multiply which clearly indi- 
cate that the administration has taken belated notice of the pro- 
test expressed by the voters in the election of last November. In- 
fluential new dealers have abandoned the cocksure attitude which 
they have been wont to exhibit. Many of them privately express 
doubt that their candidate for President can win in 1940 regardless 
of whom he might be. They view with alarm the election of Re- 
publican Governors in 18 of our 27 States, outside of the solid 
South, 7 new Republican United States Senators, and 169 Re- 
publican Members of the lower House. The situation in Ohio is 
typical. Whereas, in 1938 the Democrats held the Governorship, 
both Senatorships, and 22 of the 24 memberships in the House, 
Republicans now hold the Governorship, one Senatorship, and 15 
of the 24 memberships in the House of Representatives. 

Viewing these Republican gains tn Ohio and many other points of 
the country (with a versatility, in which they are strikingly profi- 
cient, the new dealers apparently have decided to change front. If 
word emanating from usually reliable sources is to be credited, 
emphasis upon economic reform is hereafter to be softened, further 
experimentation is to be modified or abandoned, business, large and 
small, is to be wooed, if not coddled. All roads marked reform are 
to be allowed to grow up in grass, but those marked recovery are to 
be heavily traveled. 

In line with this , Mr. Harry Hopkins only a few days ago 
journeyed out to Iowa, a State where he once lived, a State, by the 
way, still represented in the Senate by Senator GrLerTs, and there 
delivered an address which had all the earmarks of a Presidential 
acquiescence. The clear implication of his remarks on that occasion 
was that distressed businessmen are again to be given a breathing 


spell, 

In my opinion, what the people resent is the lodgment of sufficient 
power in any individual to administer alternate choking or breath- 
ing spells to business or any other segment of the body politic. 

Without doubt the position taken by Mr. Hopkins in his Iowa 
speech will soon be followed and amplified by the President when 
he returns from southern waters. 

If recovery is to replace reform as the battle cry of the New Deal, 
it will represent a welcome about-face in administrative policy. 

The dictionary defines recovery as meaning “to get again, win 
back or regain.” If recovery in that sense is the revised aim of the 
New Deal, it must imply an admission that there were things about 
the era of the 1920’s which are worth recapturing. 

Only a little retrospection will serve to illustrate some of the 
advantages of that much-maligned period. If you will look 
through the newspaper files of the times you will find them bulging 
with advertisements imploring men to come to work at good wages 
in shop and factory. 

The only way for an able-bodied man to escape employment in 
those days was by feigning illness or hiding from a prospective 
employer. 

The farmer received adequate returns for his crops. 

Labor was not divided into hostile camps. 

No one feared the encroachment of foreign “isms” or the immi- 
nence of dictatorship of one stripe or another. 

Only the halt, the lame, and the blind needed or received support 
from the public treasuries. 

The national debt was going down. 

It is pleasant to observe new dealers now striving to restore some 
of the good things which existed before they ushered in the 
millennium. 

It is an inspiring sight to those who have kept faith to see these 
erring ones approach the mourners’ bench with every outward 
manifestation of humility. 

I am convinced that the measure of the President’s repentance 
can be better gaged by his future course in the matter of appoint- 
ment of Mr. Amlie to the Interstate Commerce Commission than 
by any pronouncements he may make in the Hopkins vein. 

To the extent that the changed course of the administration is 
intended to bolster the prospects of the New Deal in 1940, I believe 
it will be a dud. 

I am not a prophet nor the son of a prophet, but it is my feeling 
that while there will be much rejoicing among the voters in 1940 
over one Hopkins or one Roosevelt who has repented, those same 
voters will put their trust in one of the 99 just men who need no 
repentance. 


Justice and Humanity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1939 
Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, there lived in northwest 


Louisiana a Mr. Kermit Fuller, farmer, citizen, husband, and 
father, one of the so-called inarticulate millions of people 
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of the United States who have been appropriately termed 
the “forgotten men” of the Nation. This man became unem- 
ployed and fell into need and financial distress. He applied 
for Government assistance and was given W. P. A. relief 
work in Webster Parish, La. On April 21, 1938, Kermit Ful- 
ler was operating a tractor at the resettlement project in 
Webster Parish, La., over rough ground. The jolting and jar- 
ring of the tractor bruised his body and caused him serious 
internal injuries. 

So serious were these injuries sustained by him that he was 
compelled to discontinue his work and make application to 
the United States Employees’ Compensation Commission for 
his disabilities. This application was made promptly, but 
without success. The long, dull months of the summer 
dragged along, and then followed the fall and the winter 
months, as this man continued his efforts to obtain recog- 
nition of his claim for compensation due him for his dis- 
ability in lieu of wages. 

At the cutset, in dire need of assistance and entitled to 
Government relief work, Fuller’s condition grew steadily 
worse, both physically and financially, as he pursued dili- 
gently his claim before the United States Employees’ Com- 
pensation Commission. 

He became despondent and began to lose hope in obtaining 
action on the part of this Commission. As he lost hope in 
results his condition became more melancholy, and on the 8th 
day in February he took his life by shooting himself. Three 
days later the Commission decided that Fuller was entitled 
to compensation because of injuries and in lieu of his wages 
and offered to begin paying them. 

Of course, the decision of the Compensation Commission, 
coming 11 months after the injury and several days after his 
death, could not help this man. The accrued portion of the 
payments survives his death and will probably go to his 
widow and children. The future payments may not be 
inherited. 

In cases of compensation for injuries the payments made 
are supposed by law to stand in lieu of wages and to be paid 
as near as possible like wages are paid to the injured man. 
When a long period of time elapses following an injury 
before a decision of the Compensation Commission, the re- 
sults upon the individual must always be most unfortunate 
physically and very embarrassing financially. There may 
not be many cases like that of Kermit Fuller in the books, 
but this does not relieve the necessity of the Commission 
making early decisions and prompt payments to men injured 
in Government service entitled to workmen’s compensation 
payments. In fact, decisions of this character should be 
made within 30 days and payments should follow promptly 
in not more than 1 week. The 30-day period will give the 
Commission ample time in which to investigate all the facts 
regarding the injuries and ample time to the counsel for 
the Commission to pass upon any legal problems arising. If 
this cannot be done voluntarily by the Commission in the 
interest of justice, Congress might go into the subject of 
ae requiring such cases to be disposed of in this limit 
of time. 

I hope that the United States Compensation Commission, 
in the light of cases such as this, will voluntarily correct its 
procedure and give prompt and efficient handling to these 
cases where the urge of need and humanity cries so loudly 
for an earlier solution. 


The Relief Problem 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1939 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I do not believe there is any- 
one present here today who believes that the Government 


spends money just for the fun of spending. There are those 
who believe that the spending has been extravagant and 
those who believe that the funds have not been administered 
wisely, but I do not know of a single soul who believes that 
the spending has been done just for pleasure. 

Since the necessity for spending is generally conceded, it 
would appear that if we are to continue administering aid 
to the unemployed we must find a way to do so which will 
satisfy the investor-taxpayer and at the same time adequately 
meet the needs of those who are the Nation’s dependents. 
Efforts to encourage private interests should be made, cer- 
tainly, and if private capital can be persuaded to come out 
of hiding and replace the stimulus of Government spend- 
ing, more power to it and to those who may be responsible 
in bringing this about. 

I think our greatest danger now, however, lies in the 
tendency hastily to enact laws which will bring about a 
change in the present relief formula without actually affect- 
ing any constructive reform. 

In this connection, gentlemen, I should like to call to your 
attention the so-called Byrnes bill. I have the greatest 
respect for the author of this legislation and sincere admira- 
tion for his recognition of the need for constructive legis- 
lation on the subject of relief. Yet I do not approve of his 
proposal. 

This bill, if enacted into law, would consolidate existing 
agencies of the Government that have no connection what- 
soever with the relief picture. I refer specifically to the 
public-works program. I believe the tendency to tie up 
public works with relief came about through the consolida- 
tion last year and in previous sessions of the P. W. A. exten- 
sion bills with the relief appropriation measures. Actually, 
the two have no connection, except insofar as they are suc- 
cessful in bringing about recovery. While one provides 
actual relief assistance to the needy the other serves to 
assist industry to stimulate its own slow-moving economic 
machine. 

It would be a grave mistake to unite two such unrelated 
agencies as the W. P. A. and P. W. A. as is proposed in the 
Byrnes bill. Let us first consider the purposes of the two 
organizations. 

The Works Progress Administration was established to 
operate a program of work relief projects designed to give 
employment to certified relief cases. The Public Works 
Administration has as its chief purpose the reduction of un- 
employment and the restoration of purchasing power 
through the financing and construction of useful public- 
works projects which provide employment for men in their 
own trades at their own rates of pay. 

The vital difference in these two agencies is that the 
former provides made work for men at security wages irre- 
spective of their given trades while the latter provides em- 
ployment for all those who are in need, regardless of their 
relief status, at wages which they have every right to expect 
and in work which they have been trained by education and 
experience to perform. 

W. P. A. was designed primarily to serve only during a 
period of depression and no one wants to continue the work- 
relief program any longer than is necessary, least of all the 
relief recipients themselves. In the last analysis they are the 
important factors in this relief problem. They ask only for 
a chance to earn an honest living at decent wage rates. 
The vast majority of them do not want work relief for the 
balance of their employable days, even though they have 
found it to be a haven in the storm during the past trying 
days and are grateful for the opportunity it presented. 

I suggest, then, that we create a public works department 
not as a relief agency but to provide employment in times of 
economic distress through constructive methods and long- 
range planning in public works. A department which can 
be ready to put men to work in all industries at their own 
trades as the need arises. 

A permanent public works department is by no means a 
new or unique idea. The need for it was recognized in this 
country in the early part of the century. In 1919 discussion 
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on public works culminated in a meeting of representa- 
tives of 74 engineering and allied societies at Chicago, who 
concluded that a national department of public works should 
be instituted. A year later, at a referendum of members of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, 827 voted in favor 
of such a national department of public works, and 549 
voted against. 

In 1921 the National Public Works Department Associa- 
tion urged the passage of the Jones-Reeves bills, which had 
for their object the combining of the engineering and public- 
works features of 9 Federal departments, 35 bureaus, and 
4 commissions under single control. In 1923 the Institute for 
Government Research recommended a national department 
of public works. In January 1937 the President’s Com- 
mittee on Administrative Information, composed of Louis 
Brownlow, Charles E. Merriam, and Luther Gulick, sub- 
mitted a report advising the organization of a department 
of public works to design, construct, and maintain large- 
scale public works; to administer Federal grants, if any, to 
State and local governments and to gather information 
with regard to public works throughout the Nation. 

A department of public works has been found necessary 
in many States. The State of New York has a department 
of public works containing a bureau of canals, bureau of 
highways, and bureau of public buildings. A department 
of public works is even more necessary for a government 
of more than 130,000,000 people with an expenditure exceed- 
ing many times those of our largest States. 

The movement for a department of public works is founded 
on solid ground. At the present time there are about 100 
Federal agencies that carry on construction in various parts 
of the country. This necessarily entails overlapping of juris- 
dictions and duplication of work. One bureau or depart- 
ment does not know what may have been done by another 
department or bureau with respect to a particular project. 
Information and plans which may have cost considerable 
money to gather and draw up are sometimes consigned to 
oblivion when a new commission is organized to do some 
particular job of construction. 

For many years public works have been recognized as a 
most important means for creating employment during a 
depression. A moment’s thought, however, will demonstrate 
that a scheme of public works to create employment becomes 


and prepared to administer the work. When many agencies 
carry on public works, it will often happen that one part of 
the country may have considerable construction while an- 
other part may have none. Thus, there may be feast for 
some and famine for their neighbors. 

The urgent need in a time of severe depression is to 
create employment as speedily as possible. Without a per- 
manent public-works organization the preliminary investi- 
gation of proposed projects for creating employment must 
be hurriedly made. Too much time spent on the prelimi- 
naries would nullify the very purpose of public works during 
a depression. Workers cannot be left to starve while time 
is taken to determine whether a particular community needs 
a certain project and whether the financial and engineering 
set-up is all that it should be. There is neither the time 
nor the means at hand to know whether the community 
would not be better served by some other type of con- 
struction. 

For example, a community may have a dilapidated town 
hall and also a water and sewerage system dangerous to 
the health of the community. The town hall, however, is 
an eyesore to visitors and might result in the loss of tourist 
trade. It is a strain on the pride of the citizens. Therefore, 
they demand a new town hall. As there is no time during 
a depression to make a thorough survey, the health needs 
of this community are sacrificed. 

It is obvious that only a permanent public-works depart- 
ment or administration is in a position to make long-range 
surveys and plans that will show the needs of the community. 
Such an organization can be prepared to function efficiently 
in time of need, particularly when it has available a “back- 
log” of desirable projects. Only such an organization can 
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administer an equitable plan of employment and can spread 
the work effectively with a minimum of waste and maximum 
of efficiency to the benefit of labor, manufacturing, com- 
merce, as well as the Nation generally. 

An outstanding engineer said that a planned program of 
public works presented today’s “new frontier” for the har- 
nessing of American energy, ability, and capital and the 
betterment of the American way of life. 


Government Reorganization 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEWIS D. THILL 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1939 


Mr, THILL. Mr. Speaker, a sound, equitable reorganiza- 
tion program which will produce economy, efficiency, and 
coordination in government meets with strong approval. 
During the past 6 years there have been so many depart- 
ments, bureaus, and commissions created that today there 
are approximately 135 departments and independent agencies 
of the Government; and within those departments and 
agencies there are approximately 500 bureaus. The existence 
of such a great number of governmental bureaus alone indi- 
cates the crying need for reorganization, reduction, and 
simplification. 

Year after year during this Democratic administration the 
national debt has increased. At the present time there is 
a movement on foot to raise the authorized national debt 
limitation by billions of dollars. So long as this adminis- 
tration cannot revive business it is imperative that we re- 
duce governmental expenditures, increase efficiency, elim- 
inate waste, promote economy, coordinate agencies, and 
eliminate duplication. 

The reorganization bill now before the House (H. R. 4425) 
was brought in with utmost dispatch. It was introduced on 
February 23, 1939. The select committee held one mect- 
ing on March 2, and after 244 hours of discussion the bill was 


ineffective unless there is a competent organization ready | reported. The minority attempted to secure hearings, but 


this was denied. A measure of such importance should 
be given more serious and studied consideration. 

In section 5 of the bill we find a provision which permits 
Congress, by concurrent resolution of both Houses, to re- 
ject a proposed plan of reorganization within 60 days after 
the plan is transmitted to Congress. The customary pro- 
cedure of affirmative action by both Houses of Congress is 
dispensed with. Why? Because it will permit measures of 
reorganization to become effective which cannot secure the 
approval of both Houses of Congress on their own merits. 

Might we not detect a sinister purpose in this bill? Has 
not the President demonstrated gross inefficiency, gross ex- 
travagance, and waste during this administration? 

Unless corrective amendments are introduced I shall be 
constrained to vote against this bill. 


Our Foreign Born 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1939 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR THE PRO- 
TECTION OF FOREIGN BORN 


Mr, CELLER. Mr. Speeker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I herewith offer as my own resolutions adopted at the 
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third annual conference, held February 26, 1939, at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania in the city of New York, by the American Com- 
mittee for the Protection of Foreign Born. 

The resolutions are as follows: 

ON CITIZENSHIP 

Whereas there is a need for a better understanding of the place 
of the foreign born in the United States; certain un-American ele- 
ments continue in their endeavors to spread hatred and antipathy 
to the foreign born and the noncitizen, while the noncitizen him- 
self does not fully appreciate the fuller significance of the security 
and advantages of American citizenship as compared with non- 
citizenship; the immigration, naturalization, and deportation laws, 
in their present chaotic state, tend to confuse and degrade the 
foreign-born people; 

Resolved, That we, representatives of 110 organizations assembled 
at a conference at the Hotel Pennsylvania on February 26, 1939, 
favor the initiating of a broad campaign to educate the noncitizen 
in the benefits to be derived from American citizenship and to 
educate the naturalized citizen and the native born in the history 
of the contributions of the immigrant alien to American society; 

That we favor revision of the naturalization laws to enable all 
noncitizens who wish to do so to become American citizens; 

That we commend the United States Department of the Interior 
and its Office of Education for its radio series, Americans All, Im- 
migrants All, that served to promote better understanding for and 
among all cultural and racial groups through the dramatization 
of the contributions made by each group to American life; 

That we endorse and support President Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
recommendation of June 1938, that the immigration, naturaliza- 
tion, and deportation laws be studied and codified, and request 
passage of House Joint Resolution 86, introduced by Representa- 
tive W1LL1AM SCHULTE, for that purpose. 

That we urge passage of H. R. 214, introduced by Representative 
EMANUEL CELLER, to enable anyone who entered this country be- 
fore July 1, 1924, to become an American citizen, with or without 


record of entry. 





ON NATURALIZATION 

Whereas existing naturalization laws prevent a great majority of 
the 3,800,000 noncitizens now in the United States from becoming 
American citizens; high fees, delays, red tape, and other restrictions 
prevent tens of thousands from becoming citizens; many nonciti- 
zens entered before the time of the literacy tests in the immigration 
law and never had the opportunity to secure sufficient education to 
pass the tests for citizenship; many applicants are being denied cit- 
izenship for having received relief; 

Resolved, That we representatives of 110 organizations at a con- 
ference in the Hotel Pennsylvania on February 26, 1939, favor the 
revision of the naturalization laws by reducing the fees, moder- 
ating the educational requirements, and eliminating all discrimina- 
tion on the ground of race, economic position, to permit all non- 
citizens, who wish to do so, to become citizens of the United 
States. 

That we propose to the Department of Labor and its Immigration 
and Naturalization Service that steps be taken to eliminate all 
unnecessary red tape and delay by humanizing and simplifying the 
procedure of naturalization as much as possible, enlarging its per- 
sonnel and staff, if that is found necessary, to achieve this goal. 

That we support H. R. 210, introduced by Representative EMANUEL 
CELLER, to reduce naturalization fees to $2, and urge an immediate 
hearing on this bill in the House Committee on Immigration and 


Naturalization. 


ON RIGHT OF ASYLUM 

Whereas American traditions of asylum for political and religious 
refugees are being gravely endangered; 

The United States has practically shut its doors to refugees 
seeking admission; 

Many people now in the United States who fled the terror of 
Old World tyrannies are being threatened with deportation to face 
death or imprisonment in the countries from which they came. 

Resolved, That we representatives of 110 organizations at a 
conference in the Hotel Pennsylvania on February 26, 1939, favor 
the amendment of the immigration laws to provide that no immi- 
grant should be excluded or deported from the United States be- 
cause of social, religious, or economic views or affiliations; nor 
should any refugee be excluded or deported who might be sub- 
jected to arrest, discrimination, or other arbitrary treatment be- 
cause of his views or because of his race upon return to the country 
to which he might be sent. 

That we support H. R. 221, the measure for right of asylum, 
introduced in the Seventy-sixth Congress by Representative 
EMANUEL CELLER. 

That we support Senate Joint Resolution 64, introduced by 
Senator Ropert WaGNeER, to admit 10,000 child refugees, 14 years 
of age or younger, from Nazi Germany. 

That we advocate that unused quotas of 1938 be used as a 
means to admit in the coming year approximately 100,000 refugees 
in addition to existing quotas, in accordance with the provisions 
of American immigration laws. 


ON DISCRIMINATION 


Whereas discrimination against the foreign-born, particularly 
honcitizens, in public and private employment is increasing, and 
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there is also discrimination in unemployment relief, workmen’s 
compensation, and old-age pensions in many States. 

An amendment to the 1939 Emergency Relief Appropriation Act 
as passed by Congress denies relief to noncitizens. 

The unity of native and foreign-born is essential in winning 
economic security for the American people: 

Resolved, That we representatives of 110 organizations at a 
conference in the Hotel Pennsylvania on February 26, 1939, are 
unalterably opposed to all discriminatory measures and practices, 
and we urge upon the Members of Congress that this discrimi- 
natory amendment, denying relief and sustenance to noncitizens 
and their American-born dependents, be stricken from all future 
relief appropriations acts. 

That we urge the passage of S. 1151, introduced by Senator 
LEWIS SCHWELLENBACH to prevent the denial of citizenship to 
applicants who have received relief. 

That we support the program of the American Committee for 
Protection of Foreign Born for full economic, social, and political 
equality for the foreign-born in the United States. 


ON STARNES-REYNOLDS BILLS 


Whereas Representative Jor Starnes of Alabama, and Senator 
ROBERT REYNOLDS, Of North Carolina, have introduced five bills 
inimical to the interests of the foreign and native born, bills that 
would serve to unleash oppression and hatred, in violation of the 
well-known American tradition of hospitality and equality: 

Resolved, That we representatives of 110 organizations at a con- 
ference in the Hotel Pennsylvania on February 26, 1939, condemn 
without reservation the Starnes-Reynolds bills—H. R. 3030, H. R. 
3031, H. R. 3032, H. R. 3033, S. 407, S. 408, S. 410, S. 411—because of 
their attack upon the rights of the foreign born and the threat con- 
tained in these bills to the welfare of the people of the United 
States and to American democracy. 

That we urge upon the Members of Congress vigilance and 
awareness that these bills shall never become a part of the law 
of the United States. 





What P. W. A. Has Meant to New York State 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. MATTHEW J. MERRITT 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1939 


Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, services rendered local au- 
thorities and municipalities of New York State by the Federal 
Emergency Administration of Public Works, over and above 
financial assistance, sharply illuminate the national need for 
a permanent public-works organization. Legal, financial, 
engineering, and other services furnished by the well-trained 
staff of P. W. A. have removed time- and energy-consuming 
burdens as well as pressure situations from many local 
authorities and smaller municipalities who were seeking the 
construction of worth-while projects effectively, efficiently, 
and on a low-cost basis. 

A number of local authorities have not been in position to 
obtain these services by themselves. Boards of education in 
rural communities throughout New York and elsewhere are 
usually made up of public-spirited citizens who serve without 
remuneration, devoting as much of their time as they can to 
educational problems. A brief examination of the situations 
facing such a board when it has decided on the construction 
of a new school, a typical P. W. A. project, is the best illus- 
tration of what technical services the Federal Emergency 
Administration of Public Works, even while operating on a 
year-to-year basis, can and has offered local authorities and 
municipalities. 

Having determined the necessity for a new school building, 
the board is confronted with the problems of deciding upon 
the size and cost of a building which will adequately serve the 
needs of the community, and the selection of a competent 
architect. It must decide upon the method of financing, the 
marketability of school-district bonds, the legal capacity to 
incur indebtedness, and it must observe strictly the pro- 
cedural steps required by law to authorize the construction 
and financing of the project. A board of laymen, faced with 
problems of such complexity and requiring more time and 
attention than it can normally devote to such matters, has 
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a tendency to procrastinate in the conduct of necessary con- 
struction or to delegate the entire responsibility to an 
architect. : 

Assuming that the choice of an architect is a fortunate one, 
the standard method of compensating architects through a 
fixed percentage of the cost of the project indicates, on the 
basis of self-interest, that such a delegation of authority is 
not altogether to the best interest of the school district. 

An unusually energetic and conscientious school board, on 
the other hand, is faced with the problems of internal dis- 
sensions and personal prejudices in the selection of men, 
means, designs, and equipment, and all local boards are sub- 
ject to the pressure of local tradesmen, builders’ supply and 
equipment dealers to the extent that a less sound project 
is often obtained at a greater cost, to the ultimate detriment 
of the taxpayers. 

The situation is markedly different when a project is 
undertaken under the supervision of the Public Works Ad- 
ministration. Here is an organization whose fundamental 
purpose is the construction of the soundest projects possible 
at the least possible cost. It has the necessary personnel, 
trained over & period of more than 5 years in the construc- 
tion of thousands of projects, to handle expeditiously and 
efficiently the problems presented in public construction. 
Because of its broad perspective, it is in a position to judge 
accurately the economic soundness and necessity of a par- 
ticular project. 

Having examined plans and specifications and supervised 
construction of a great number of projects, P. W. A. engi- 
neers are in a position to furnish expert advice on sound- 
ness of design and on the competence, ability, and responsi- 
bility of architects, engineers, contractors, and materialmen. 
The finance examiners of the Public Works Administration 
are available to furnish competent advice on the ability of 
a municipality to finance a project and as to the market- 
ability of its securities. The legal staff is equipped to fur- 
nish information as to the legal procedure to authorize a 
project. 

By strict adherence to the theory of free and open com- 
petition on P. W. A. projects, it has been possible to elimi- 
nate local favoritism and prejudices for particular products 
and to obtain the best results at least cost to the taxpayers. 
Close supervision of construction by impartial resident en- 
gineer inspectors and efforts made to insure the prompt 
payment of all just claims have extended credit ratings of 
contractors and materialmen, resulting in reduced construc- 
tion costs. The knowledge that a good reputation in the 
construction of P. W. A. projects is of value has improved 
the quality of work in general. 

It is possible to consider the construction programs of 
the Public Works Administration as the equivalent of a vast 
construction research laboratory, a clearing house for the 
best engineering designs and technique available. It is ap- 
parent that the knowledge and experience of this organiza- 
tion gained in its work throughout the country is a valuable 
national asset which should be preserved and made avail- 
able to municipalities in the future. 

Pending non-Federal P. W. A. projects for New York State 
total 429, and every one of these projects are important to 
the localities in which they originated. Unless Congress 
acts to make further appropriations available these commu- 
nities will, in many cases, be forced to abandon their plans 
for civic improvements. Every type of public improvement 
is included in the list, including disposal plants, incinerators, 
libraries, elementary and high schools, municipal buildings, 
street repairs, bridges, filtration plants, sanitary sewers, 
waterworks, hospitals, infirmaries, tunnels, dock terminals 
and piers, and so forth. 

The Starnes bill now before the Appropriations Committee 
provides an additional appropriation for loans and grants 
to communities throughout the country for pending P. W. A. 
projects and at the same time creates a permanent public- 
works agency to help local public bodies in long-range plan- 
ning of public works. In other words, the bill establishes 
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an agency of government which would be equipped to meet 
future economic emergencies like that of 1933 and help in- 
dustry meet unemployment crises as soon as they arise. 

If we are to avoid fiscal disaster and gradually reduce the 
relief rolls, the safest way is to return employable men to 
the regular channels of industry through the use of the 
Public Works Administration. 


Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1939 


RESOLUTION BY THE LEGISLATURE OF KANSAS 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I submit the following concurrent 
resolution recently adopted by the Legislature of the State of 


Kansas: 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 6 

Concurrent resolution memorializing the Congress of the United 

States to appropriate all of the funds collected under the terms 

of the Pittman-Robertson Act for Federal aid to the States in 

wildlife restoration 

Whereas under the terms of the Pittman-Robertson Act passed 
by the Congress of the United States the 10-percent excise tax on 
sporting arms and ammunition is earmarked for appropriation by 
the Congress for Federal aid to the States in wildlife restoration; 
and 

Whereas unofficial but usually reliable sources estimate the 
full amount of this tax at about three and one-quarter million 
dollars, and this year it was recommended that the full amount of 
the tax be made available to the States; and 

Whereas this recommendation was cut to $1,000,000 before the 
Budget was presented to the Seventy-sixth Congress; and 

Whereas if this recommendation to appropriation only $1,000,000 
to the States is followed, the State of Kansas would receive only 
about $17,000, while if the entire amount collected was made avail- 
able to the States Kansas would receive about $57,000: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of Kansas (the house of 
representatives concurring therein), That we request and urge the 
Congress of the United States to make available to the States all 
of the funds collected under the Pittman-Robertson Act passed by 
the last Congress; and be it further 

Resolved, That sufficient copies of this resolution shall be printed 
and the secretary of state is hereby directed to transmit a copy 
of the same to the President of the Senate of the United States, a 
copy to the Speaker of the House of Representatives of the United 
States, and a copy to each of the Kansas Senators and Members of 
the House of Representatives in the Congress of the United States. 


Fortification of Guam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ERNEST W. GIBSON 
OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 9, 1939 


ARTICLE FROM THE WASHINGTON EVENING STAR OF FEB- 
RUARY 12, 1939 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article appearing in the 
Washington Evening Star of February 12, 1939, entitled 
“Fortifying of Guam Held Vital In View of Japan’s Am- 
bitions.” 
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There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the RecorD, as follows: 


[From the Washington Evening Star of February 12, 1939] 


ForTIrYING OF GUAM HELD VITAL IN VIEW OF JAPAN’S AMBITIONS— 
Vast IMPERIALISM SEEN HER AIM, AND UNITED STATES PROTECTION 
Is BELIEVED NECESSARY TO PRESERVE PEACE 


(By Frank P. Ball) 


(The writer of this article was for 10 years a businessman in 
China and Japan and a former president of the American Associa- 
tion of China. He was the first proprietor of the Shanghai Times.) 

On a small island in the North Pacific the spotlight of publicity 
has lately been turned. A defense program is up for discussion, 
and the fortification of Guam figures prominently in the general 
scheme. Congress has a ticklish problem to deal with when the 
fortification of that island comes up. 

Its strategic position is of great importance to the United States 
in the defense program, and its proximity to the populous cities of 
Japan—1,400 miles from Yokohama—makes a submarine and naval 
air base established there by an aggressive power a vital menace 
to that country. 

To clearly comprehend the strategic position of Guam, I suggest 
that the reader locate the island on a good map so that its posi- 
tion relative to Japan, Manila, Hawaii, the Panama Canal, as well 
as the American mainland, can be clearly visualized and fixed in 
the memory. 

The island of Guam lies in the North Pacific in 13°26’ N. latitude 
and 144°39’ E. longitude, 1,500 miles to the east of Manila, 1,400 
miles to the south of Yokohama, and is 3,400 miles from Honolulu, 
and 5,100 miles from San Francisco. Guam belongs to the Mari- 
anna Islands group. The other 16 islands of this group, mandated 
to Japan by the League of Nations after the World War, lie close 
to Guam at the north. 

Guam extends about 30 miles, with an average width of 6 miles 
and has an acreage of 220 square miles. The latest census, July 
1938, gives the population as 22,314, including about 20,000 natives. 
The trade of the island is principally with the United States and 
Manila. In 1937 her exports to the United States were valued at 
$164,879 and imports from the United States $345,453. 

Apra, on the middle west coast, is the only good harbor; it is 
about 34% miles across and has a depth of 4 to 27 fathoms. Apra 
serves as @ naval station and as a port of transit between America 
and the Philippines. Guam is governed by a naval commander, an 
officer of the United States Navy. The incumbent is Capt. James 
T. Alexander. The island is a stop-over station for the trans- 
Pacific air service and is an important relay station for the cable 
service between the American mainland and Asia. It is within 
48 flying hours of the coast of California. 

GUAM DISCOVERED IN 1521 


Guam was discovered by Magellan in 1521 and was occupied by 
Spain in 1688 and remained in her possession until taken by the 
United States cruiser Charleston in June 1898. 

By its victory over Spain in 1898 the United States came into 
possession of Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Philippines. Under the 
treaty of December 10, 1898, this country paid to Spain $20,000,000 
for the relinquishment of all claims to these islands. 

About the time Guam was taken over by the United States, Spain 
sold the rest of the Mariana Islands to Germany, which held them 
until the World War. Japan now controls them under mandate, as 
stated above. 

The proposed fortification of Guam, with a naval air and sub- 
marine base established there, has aroused grave apprehension in 
Japan, where ultranationalist newspapers warn that it is a threat 
to the Nipponese Empire. 

Admiral Shozaburo Kanazawa in a reported interview said: “Forti- 
fication of Guam would be like placing a gun at the gate of a 
neighbor.” The admiral is well aware of our defense plan and 
should know that our foreign policy is not one of aggression. At 
the same time he appears worried and undoubtedly skeptical that 
our foreign policy will always remain nonaggressive. The present 
ruling class in Japan probably fears some incident may occur— 
justifiable from the Japanese viewpoint—that would arouse the 
American people to a warlike attitude. 

Japanese statesmen have pledged to their people certain militant, 
immutable pclicies, and to retreat from them would arouse a dan- 
gerous storm of domestic criticism and cause China to believe Japan 
is weakening. The people of Japan have been promised by their 
overlords the complete domination of China in a reasonable time. 
This is merely a hors d’oeuvre. After China is thoroughly subju- 
gated, the next victims will be the rich islands to the south, and 
por on and on will Japan force her way until she has dominated 

Sia, 

This ambition, which may seem to us a fantastic dream, is more 
strongly fixed in the minds of the Japanese military class than any 
hope we may cherish that some day the peoples of the world will 
embrace our ideas of democracy. 

Unless her progress is stopped, and stopped quickly, or financial 
a overwhelms her, Japan’s ambition is likely to become a 
reality. 

Do not think for a moment that this ambition, this aggressive 
policy, and this—as they believe—manifest destiny to spread a new 
(Japanese) civilization over the regions of Asia have lately sprung 


up. Had I the space I could recount many enlightening talks I 
have had during 1894-1903 with high Japanese officials and promi- 
nent merchants who were building a modern empire to enable them 
to put their dreams in action. 

Let us stop for a moment and study their military accomplish- 
ments and how they were attained. 

In 1894 Japan made war on China over Korea. The King of 
Korea had a rebellion on his hands, and appealed to China for 
assistance. China responded to the Korean King’s appeal for aid 
and notified Japan of her action. Japan revived some old claims 
to rights in Korea and sent an expeditionary force into the penin- 
sula. Numerous charges and countercharges were made by both 
China and Japan, and after a lot of wrangling Japan declared war 
on China August 1, 1894, shortly before I arrived in Japan. 

THE SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


The Sino-Japanese War of 1894 resulted in an easy victory for 
Japan. She captured Port Arthur, in the Liaotung Peninsula, and 
Weihai-wei, and made short work of the Chinese Navy. The war 
was over in December 1894, and Lihung Chang was commissioned 
by China to negotiate for peace. 

The treaty of peace was signed at Shimonoseki on April 17, 1895. 
By its terms China recognized the full independence of Korea, 
ceded to Japan the peninsula of Liaotung, the island of Formosa 
and the Pescadores, and agreed to pay an indemnity of 200,000,000 
taels (about $150,000,000 at that time). 

This treaty was a staggering blow to China, as it gave to Japan 
a foothold in Manchuria, her objective in starting the war. 

Russia, Germany, and France later intervened and forced Japan 
to return Liaotung Peninsula and accept in compensation a further 
indemnity of 30,000,000 taels. 

The Russian “lease” of Port Arthur, which Japan captured in 
1894, rankled for years in Japanese memories, and a critical situa- 
tion arose between Japan and Russia in 1903 that resulted in a 
declaration of war in March 1904. Japan achieved an overwhelm- 
ing victory on both land and sea. 

On August 23, 1910, Korea was annexed as Chosen and the old 
name abolished. The Emperor was deposed and shorn of all po- 
litical power. Chosen, since its annexation, has been ruled by 
Japan with an iron hand, and foreign trade, except through the 
Japanese, has become a myth. 

This short synopsis of Japan’s military activities is given here 
to induce the reader to study for himself Japan’s part in Far 
Eastern affairs during that period, so that he is well informed on 
the subject and can intelligently draw his own conclusions as to 
our future policy in Asia and the attitude we should assume toward 
Japan. 

I believe Japan is rapidly drawing away from the sympathetic 
touch that once existed between our two countries and hopes that 
by an alliance with the two aggressive powers of Europe to rapidly, 
or more rapidly, achieve her own ambitions in Asia. She may be 
making a fatal mistake, and I doubt very much that we in this 
country can do anything to deter the present ruling class in Japan 
from the policies that are as strong as a religion with them. 

It is not unreasonable to suppose that in the near future, no 
matter how willing we are to compromise and barter with them, 
an impasse will arise. We will not fight over it, but Japan might; 
and if our defenses are not the best modern science can produce, 
she might possibly, if she could, rely on European backing. From 
what I can learn, Guam is a vital link in the proposed defensive 
chain of bases, and with that island properly fortified no Asiatic 
power will ever dare launch an attack against Hawaii, or our western 
mainland, or the Panama Canal. And if an attack is made on us 
by Japan, a naval air and submarine base at Guam might start a 
counterattack against that country that would prove mighty 
effective. 





Anniversary Address at Scene of the Declaration of 
Texas Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. COKE R. STEVENSON, LIEUTENANT GOV- 
ERNOR OF TEXAS 





Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
address delivered by the Honorable Coke R. Stevenson, Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Texas, at Old Washington-on-the- 
Brazos, scene of the declaration of Texas independence, on 
March 2, 1939. This address was delivered on the occasion 
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of the observance of the one hundred and third anniversary 
of that memorable occasion: 


Great events have always challenged the admiration of a people 
most favorably affected by them. 

This is well, because when the beneficiaries of outstanding 
achievements cease to remember and respect the benefactors, then 
they become unworthy of the heritage bequeathed to them. 

This eventful occasion is evidence that Texas people have not 
ceased to venerate the memory of those who trod the field of ac- 
tion here on this sacred spot 103 years ago today. 

I have always admired the work of an artist, whether it be the 
product of a painter’s brush or the skillful use of the camera’s 
shutter. The most beautiful pictures are the product of a mo- 
mentary flash of light. The problem of photography has been the 
development of some process by which that fleeting glimpse could 
be preserved, The image reflected on a sensitized plate by a ray 
of light must be made into a permanent picture. 

Likewise some of the most notable incidents of history have been 
of short duration—a flash of genius, an impulse of patriotism, an 
exhibition of divine inspiration. The image refiected by that un- 
usual action, however, has been preserved and the result is a 
beautiful picture which hangs in the gallery of memories. Many 
of these intensive periods of action have produced tremendous con- 
sequences. Some have changed the course of empire, some have 
affected the destiny of a whole people, some have profoundly 
influenced the lives of individuals. 

Moses was not long in the burning bush, yet he gave to the 
world the Ten Commandments. Paul was not long on the road 
to Damascus, yet his experiences have inspired the hearts of men 
for 19 centuries. Christ stood before Pilate for only an hour, but 
all the Pilates of the world have stood before Christ ever since. 
Lincoln stood before the slave block in New Orleans for only a 
moment, but that moment burst the fetters from a million slaves 
and changed the fabric of a nation. 

In like manner may we characterize the events of March 2, 1836. 
It was a period of short duration, like a flash of eternal light, but 
the occasion has become immortal. The image was impressed on 
the film of time and has become permanent as a picture of pa- 
triotism. 

A convention of 58 delegates gave to posterity one of the liberty 
documents of the world. It is known as a declaration of inde- 
pendence. Its effect, however, was to wrest a colony of depressed 
people from the tyrannical rule of a dictator and transform them 
into stalwart citizens of a free republic. 

The reason which impelled this action by the delegates assembled 
on this historic ground is found in the fact that the dictator had 
destroyed constitutional government. He had usurped the powers 
of the legislative and the judicial branches of the government. He 
had destroyed freedom of speech, freedom of the press, and the 
freedom of worshipping Almighty God. He had destroyed the 
right of trial by jury, declared by these 58 delegates to be “the 
palladium of civil liberty and the only safe guaranty for the life, 
liberty, and property of the citizen.” 

The love of life, liberty, and the right to own property is in- 
herent in the blood of the Anglo-Saxon race and the suppression 
of these virtues by a dictator was a challenge to the liberty- 
loving instincts of our forefathers. They accepted the challenge 
and on this spot 103 years ago, laid down the political doctrine 
that the people of Texas would never be ground under the heel 
of a tyrant, no matter what the cost. 

The 60 days which followed the declaration are the most colorful 
which adorn the pages of history. 

The Alamo became the American synonym for heroic sacrifice on 
the altar of freedom. Goliad became the tragedy of broken cove- 
nants in the English-speaking world. San Jacinto became en- 
shrined in the hearts of all Texans as the noblest example of bravery 
on the battlefield. It is the greatest triumph on American soil in 
the cause of freedom and it struck terror to the hearts of all dic- 
tators for an ensuing century. 

All of these stirring events occurred within a period of 2 months 
following the declaration on March 2, 1836. They have been the 
theme of discussion in every home, school, church, city, town, and 
village in the land. They deserve this evidence of our reverence 
and respect. 

Let me suggest as a thought worthy of remembrance, however, 
that when we deplore the massacre at Goliad and the violent waste 
of blood at the Alamo we should never forget that both were the 
result of a dictatorship. When any ruler usurps the powers of 
constitutional government and violates the rights and consciences 
of his people, then their lives are no longer safe at his hands. 
Any power which will voluntarily destroy conscience and character 
will have no horror at the destruction of life. 

When the convention of 58 truthfully charged the Napoleon of 
the west with having broken his covenants with the colonists, is 
there any wonder that the terms of the treaty with Fannin were 
so murderously violated? 

The progress of our State in the past 103 years has won the 
admiration of the world. It has in every respect justified the hopes 
and espirations of our patriotic forefathers who declared it free and 
independent 

We are reminded, however, that with all our progress no new ele- 
‘rnment has been discovered. The fundamentals re- 
in the same. The best assurance we have of perpetuating the 
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blessings which our independence secured for us is to continue 
to cherish the sacred principles and the ancient landmarks of 
constitutional government. 


Tribute to the Late George R. Holmes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 9, 1939 


TRIBUTE BY RT. REV. MSGR. DAVID T. O’DWYER 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. President, I ask leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a tribute to the late George R. 
Holmes delivered at Fort Myer chapel on the 14th ultimo by 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. David T. O’Dwyer, director of the National 
Shrine of the Immaculate Conception, Catholic University. 

There being no objection, the tribute was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


To collect one’s thoughts for a tribute to George R. Holmes is 
like setting about repairing the devastation of some flood, whirl- 
wind, or earthquake. With his passing has been swept away so 
much that brightened and strengthened the lives of his countless 
friends that the world in which they lived seems now dark and 
chaotic. But their bewilderment and dismay should find some re- 
lief in reflections on the character and career of a man who in all 
the emergencies of peace and war was never daunted or found 
inadequate. 

Industry, intelligence, and sympathy ever guided by a sensitive 
conscience won him eminence in his profession. And genius is not 
too strong a word to apply to his gifts. The tributes paid to him 
by the President and so many of the other great leaders in the 
Nation only expressed on a higher plane what was felt by thou- 
sands all through the country who read his stories and who lis- 
tened to his broadcasts which told them what was going on in 
the capital and which analyzed in the simplest of language the 
problems that were being discussed there. 

However gratifying the plaudits of the general public might be, 
if he lacked the esteem and confidence of his brethren of the press 
his satisfaction would have been sadly diminished. He was de- 
voted to the various press organizations to which he belonged— 
the National Press Club, the White House Correspondents’ Asso- 
ciation, and the Gridiron Club—and in his work he was inspired 
as much by what I shall call the honor of the family as he was 
by his personal standards. 

But his friends knew a greater George Holmes—a man of 
strength and tenderness. 

His dominant characteristic was a passionate sense of justice, 
and in living up to that he stuck to his principles with a tenacity 
that no intimidation could relax. 

He hated cant; and complacency found in him an inveterate foe. 
He was generous with something more than the mere love of giving. 
His generosity was part of a magnanimity which took in all human 
needs, particularly those of the less fortunate, and it also found 
expression in all the gay graces of life. 

Hospitality was one of his most sacred words, and nothing could 
abash him more than the fear of being lacking in it. I say the 
fear because his vigilant considerateness made transgression impos- 
sible. His tenderness was deep and sensitive, but he had a virile 
side that made him almost shame-faced in its display. 

It was this conflict that accounted for a certain belligerency at 
times, which usually dissolved in an impish smile which betrayed 
the eternal boy in him. In the great human relations of son, 
husband, and father, he carried himself with the honor of a noble 
chivalry and the love of a mighty heart. And it was his happiness 
to have dealt with what the Scriptures call valiant women, in his 
mother and wife and with children who have the promise of 
carrying on the noblest traditions of his house. 


“He lives, he wakes—’tis death is dead, not he; 
Mourn not for Adonais—thou young dawn, 
Turn all thy dew to splendor, for from thee 
The spirit thou lamentest is not gone; 
Ye caverns and ye forests, cease to moan: 
He is made one with Nature; there is heard 
His voice in ail her music, from the moan 
Of thunder, to the song of night’s sweet bird; 
He is a presence to be felt and known 
In darkness and in light; from herb and stone, 
Spreading itself where’er that power may move 
Which has withdrawn his being to its own— 
He is a portion of the loveliness 
Which once he made lovely; he doth bear 
His part.” 
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Guam Harbor Improvement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ERNEST W. GIBSON 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 9, 1939 


FDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON EVENING STAR OF 
MARCH 6, 1939 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial appearing in the 
Washington Evening Star of March 6, 1939, regarding harbor 


improvement at Guam. 
There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the Washington Evening Star of March 6, 1939] 
GUAM IN THE SENATE 


Hearings began today before the Senate Naval Affairs Committee 
on the proposition to undertake certain harbor-improvement work 
at Guam, at a cost of $5,000,000. Senator WatsH and his com- 
mittee colleagues opened proceedings by having Admiral Leahy, 
Chief of Naval Operations, discuss the desirability of carrying out 
the project which was rejected by the House of Representatives 
last month. 

The Star considers that the refusal of the lower branch of 
Congress to make the initial appropriation for harbor improve- 
ments at Guam was a blow at defense. The Senate now has 
opportunity to repair that blunder. With a view to supplement- 
ing public information on the Guam subject, it is useful to point 
out certain pertinently outstanding aspects of it. 

1. Guam is a United States possession bound by no international 
treaty that in any Way prohibits either the proposed harbor 
works or eventual fortification, if desired. The Washington treaty, 
which tied this country’s hands respecting fortifications in mid- 
Pacific, expired on December 31, 1936. 

2. The pending plan provides for no fortifications. It contem- 
plates only harbor clearance and corelated improvements in order 
that patrol and commercial planes may land safely. 

3. If fortified, Guam would neutralize the Japanese island man- 
dates, the most eastward of which is 2,000 miles from Honolulu, 
and their most advanced operating base for submarines. It has 
not been fully realized in this country that, regardless of the 
Versailles Treaty governing mandates, Japan, on the islands she 
administers, has been clearing harbors, putting in oil tanks and 
shore facilities for patrol planes and submarine operations which 
could be directed against Hawaii and our Pacific coast. 

4. The Navy knows no more than anybody else in the United 
States what will happen to the Philippines in 1946. What the 
Navy does know is that if an Asiatic fleet is maintained in the Far 
sast, there must be an American-owned home port for it. That 
—_ to be one more excellent reason for doing something about 
yuam. 

5. Guam has one harbor, Apra, now full of coral heads. Some 
congressional opinion to the contrary, the island lends itself to 
fortification because of its high, rocky hills and dangerous open 
coast. Mountains average 1,000 to 1,400 feet. Guam is 3,300 miles 
from Honolulu, about 1,500 from Manila, and 1,500 from Japan. 

6. Guam is declared by naval experts to be the most important 
strategic position in the western Pacific. No Asiatic fleet would 
ever move in our direction without capturing it. The island can 
be adequately fortified for $75,000,000—$25,000,000 less than the 
cost of a single 85,000-ton supermodern battleship. Any enemy 
fleet that tried to take Guam would then be in the open for 
decisive conflict with the United States fleet. Incidentally Guam 
protects our lines of communication for strategic war materials 
from the East Indies, notably oil. 

7. Since the Guam proposal became current in Congress, the 
Japanese have occupied Hainan, thus cutting the Hong Kong- 
Singapore line 1,200 miles from Singapore, 300 miles from Hong 
Kong, and 640 miles from Manila. 

8. The Hepburn naval base board, after profound study, urged 
Congress to convert Guam into a rampart in the western Pacific. 
Neither House nor Senate, in the Star’s opinion, should be swerved 
from giving the fullest consideration to the recommendations of 
naval officers who are inspired by no motive except the sound dic- 
tates of American national defense. A properly protected Guam 
would be in no sense an aggressive gesture toward Japan or any 
other country. 
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Republican Prospects in 1940 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1939 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, much authentic information 
reaches Capitol Hill by the “grapevine” or rumor route. In 
handing on this information a Congressman must necessarily 
say, “It is said” —““We understand”—“I am told that”—“Gos- 
sip hath it,” and so forth. I prefer to hand on this informa- 
tion through the medium of the “old gray squirrel.” If 
Bergen can put words into the mouth of Charlie McCarthy; 
if President Roosevelt finds it very convenient to use Ickes, 
Hopkins, Jackson, et al., as mouthpieces or stooges, why 
should not I use my friend Stuffy, the old gray squirrel of the 
White House lawn? 

THE OLD GRAY SQUIRREL 

My bushy-tailed little friend handed me a hard nut to crack 
this morning when he propounded the following question: 
“Congressman, is the Republican Party going to win in 
1940?” I evaded a direct answer by saying, “I wish I knew 
the answer, Stuffy, because some 40,000,000 voters of this Na- 
tion are pondering the same question. Next to the possi- 
bility of war and the probability of our being mixed up in it, 
your question is the question of the day. You have had inti- 
mate contact with the last three Presidents, you ought to 
know something about the matter, what do you say?” My 
little friend grinned and replied: “Congressman, you have 
asked for it; you may not like it; but I have it doped out this 
way.” Then Stuffy elucidated about as follows: 

“From 1929 to 1932 the Republicans did nothing but fumble 
the ball. They could not seem to get going. Conditions 
changed from bad to worse. Republican leaders lost the con- 
fidence of the people and became discredited. Our people 
properly and naturally turned for help and guidance to the 
Democratic Party, whose leaders eagerly seized the oppor- 
tunity provided them and offered the Nation ‘the best plat- 
form ever submitted to the voters of this Nation by any 
political party.’ They won in a landslide. Soon after taking 
over the Government, however, the Democratic leaders, under 
the advice of crackpot socialistic theorists, discarded their 
excellent platform and put into effect a social-reform program 
of experimentation, designed to bring about ‘heaven on earth’, 
but which after nearly 8 years of trial has produced little else 
than a great national headache. Recovery measures were 
entirely discarded and only just now have been brought back 
temporarily into the picture. The problem of farm prices, 
the number of unemployed, the relief mess, all stand about as 
they were in 1932, and we are now in debt to the tune of about 
$40,000,000,000. Do you wonder that the American people 
are growing tired of reform and beginning to insist upon re- 
covery? Do you wonder after nearly 8 years of Government 
doles that people are clamoring for another change, demand- 
ing decent jobs in private industry at fair wages, and looking 
eagerly around for new leadership? Well, that is the situ- 
ation today. It offers a real opportunity to you Republicans 
and should present a challenge to your party. Father Time, 
and the vicissitudes of political fortune, have kindly removed 
most of your old discredited leaders. New leaders have devel- 
oped, eager, anxious, alert, progressive, to take over and 
manage the G.O. P. The elephant has fully recovered from 
his sleeping sickness and is now ‘raring to go places.’ All 
signs point to a landslide in 1940. The people want another 
change. You Republicans should win if you don’t fumble the 
ball or call the wrong signals. I’m betting on you.” 
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I threw my little friend an extra handful of peanuts and 
walked on to the ofiice pondering over what Stuffy had told 
me. Do you think my bushy-tailed friend gave me the right 
dope? 


Unemployed, Low worms and Business in Puerto 
ico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SANTIAGO IGLESIAS 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1939 


Mr. IGLESIAS. Mr. Speaker, as you all know, Puerto Rico 
stands literally at the crossroads of the world, at the entrance 
to the Caribbean region and on a direct line between east 
and west, north and south. San Juan, the capital and chief 
port, is but 1,000 miles away from the Panama Canal, 1,300 
miles from New York or Philadelphia, less than 1,000 miles 
away from Habana, and under 4,000 miles away from the 
great European markets. 

Puerto Rico is an American-organized Territory—a very 
beautiful island. 

Puerto Rico has a population of about 1,800,000, according 
to last increases of population, or over 500 inhabitants to the 
square mile, as compared with 40 per square mile on the main- 
land. 

With the great part of the working population dependent 
directly or indirectly on agriculture for livelihood, the prob- 
lem of steady employment is a complicated one. When the 
major crops—sugar, tobacco, coffee, and fruits—are being 
harvested, a large percentage of the working population finds 
employment. But when the crop seasons end, employment in 
the rural districts ends also, and there are very few other 
industries to which the workers can look for employment. 

Certainly one of our pressing and perplexing problems in 
Puerto Rico is unemployment. The increase of our popula- 
tion was more than twice in the last 38 years. The margin 
of subsistence is already dangerously narrow for the vast ma- 
jority of the people. We want to intensify and diversify 
agriculture, promoting means of work and providing more 
practical education; we are, in the words of a distinguished 
American educator, “instilling the craving for better things 
and better days’ to the people there. 

That is why startling reports from San Juan printed in the 
New York Times inform us that ‘Puerto Rico plans crops to 
feed the idle,” said program being an absolute necessity, and 
adding that— 

With more than 750,000 laborers and dependents now workless 
and without means of subsistence, Gov. Blanton Winship has re- 
ceived promises of more than 25,000 acres of land for quick food 


crops from large landowners. Much of this land has gone out of 
sugar cultivation to comply with the law. 


That— 


Commissioner of Agriculture Lopez Dominguez, heading a com- 
mittee to facilitate food plantings, said today that more land would 
be available and work would commence at once so as to have the 
first food crops ready, if possible, after the close of the sugar sea- 
son at the end of May. 

Because of the sugar surplus and crop limitation 125,000 sugar 
workers this year will have 3 months’ work instead of 6, and the 
unemployment situation is expected to be worse by summer, from 
all reports obtained by the government. 

Governor Winship said today that Puerto Rico’s case for modi- 
fication of the sugar-quota and wage-hour law to meet Puerto 
Rican conditions has been thoroughly presented to Washington, 
and the island goal remained the payment of the highest possible 
wages without destroying industries. 

Four years ago labor trouble was averted, Governor Winship 
said, by the passage of a law for minimum wages and an 8-hour 
day, applicable to agriculture as well as industry, and the Gov- 
ernor said he had assured William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, that Puerto Rico had done more for labor 
in the way of enlightened legislation than any of the States. 

“We cannot look 750,000 hungry people in the face without mak- 
ing every effort to appease their hunger,” he said. “We will require 
further relief, but we will not ask for more except as a last resort 
and after our own resources are exhausted.” 
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The explanation of this situation was also quite simple. 
The introduction of modern machinery in the large centra]s 
or sugar mills, in manufacturing enterprises, and wherever 
hand labor was used, I should say, has thrown and main- 
tained quite a number of working people out of employment 
in Puerto Rico. Also, many of the articles that should be 
cultivated and manufactured in the island are imported by 
millions from the mainland. 

A statement of the Governor of Puerto Rico at the public 
hearing before the Wages and Hours Division, Department of 
Labor, on January 4, 1939, with respect to hand-work home 
industry, had this to say: 

At its peak in 1936 Puerto Rico’s needlework industry had be- 
come the second greatest industry in the island in point of ship- 
ments to the United States mainland. Its shipments in that year 
amounted to around $21,000,000. It has declined sharply since 
that time, due chiefly to the competition of China and Japan, 
which has been growing up under the protection of the applica- 
tion of the “most-favored-nation clause” to the trade agreement of 
1935 with Switzerland, whereby the tariff on certain types of 
hand-ornamented handkerchiefs and other needlework products 
was sharply reduced. 

Women of the Orient are said to receive in many cases as little 
as 5 or 6 cents a day for their work. We cannot compete with 
them without adequate tariff protection. Very grave injury has 
resulted to our hand needlework industry in Puerto Rico. It has 
already been substantially cut in half, in the 2 years since 1936. 

With their families, these 90,000 women may represent as many 
as 400,000 to 500,000 mouths to feed. Taking that, together with 
our present unemployment situation, caused largely by the undue 
restrictions imposed on our sugar quota, and other trade-agree- 
ment restrictions on our industries, there may easily be as many 
as 750,000 or 800,000 people in the island left without means of 
support. 

Now, to be frank and sincere to the great masses of pro- 
ducers of the island, especially to organized labor, I have to 
remind you that in the year 1934 the difficulties experienced 
by the industrialists due to the Code of Fair Competition for 
the Needlework Industry in Puerto Rico-were almost of the 
same character. 

At that time the wages at home were from $2 to $2.10 and 
$3 per week, showing an increase of 46.3 percent, and machine 
workers in the factories received $3.32 as an average a week 
of 48 hours; they have been increased to a minimum of $5 
per 40 hours a week. The Administrator, Hugh S. Johnson, 
in authorizing the Code of Fair Competition for the Needle- 
work Industry in Puerto Rico, stated: 

Much of the home work is done under conditions closely parallel 
to those of subsistence homestead. 

Hand home work in Puerto Rico represents a much greater por- 
tion of the total volume of production than it does in the United 
States. 

The code does not propose the elimination of home work but 
rather its control and regulation, with a view to bringing the 
hours and wages and working conditions of home workers up to a 
standard which will provide both fair competition with factory 
production and enable the home workers to enjoy a better standard 
of living. It is anticipated that a certain percentage of the work 
now done in homes may, within a reasonable time, be transferred 
to community workrooms. The approval of this code will make 
possible a beginning of work toward this end. 


I think it is my duty at this time, in view of the situation 
that is being described exists in Puerto Rico, to discover what 
was in the mind of a very intelligent and influential lady that 
was working for the social welfare of the people of Puerto 
Rico. 

Labor in Puerto Rico was willing tc get by education and 
organization the best standards of living conditions that were 
possible under the law. 

Many of the reports that came from interested persons 
from the island are not fair to the workers. They have the 
intention of keeping the laborers down. 

This lady wrote a confidential memorandum on needlework 
in Puerto Rico, and it was sent to Washington at the time 
when the workers were engaged in an effort to obtain better 
conditions. This memorandum reads as follows: 


We mainlanders residing in Puerto Rico— 


The lady says— 


are constantly appealed to for information about the needlework 
there; hence this memorandum. 

When an American citizen comes down to the island and remains 
year after year, he gradually becomes accustomed to the conditions 
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in this country. He may make heroic efforts to change the native 
and bring the average cleanliness, habits, and intelligence up to 
that of the mainland average. When our Government sent weli- 
trained English-speaking teachers to Puerto Rico, it was ambitious 
to help the natives of the island. 

The labor leaders say “Increase efficiency; stimulate the workers.” 
But how can it be expected that one of the outstanding child- 
pearing races of Christendom can also be made so very efiicient at 
nandwork—especially in so young an industry, grown up in the 
last 20 years? 

The needlewomen, consisting of, more or less, 70,000 home workers 
and between four and seven thousand factory workers, have been 
receiving wages approximating $12,000,000 a year. The individual 
earnings were always low (about 3 cents per hour at home and 
5 or 8 cents per hour in factories, except the foremen). When 
times were good on the mainland wages were better in Puerto 
Rico; but when our country tobogganed downward during the last 
depression the wages of the island needleworker went down the same 
way. Their lowest point coincided with the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, but within 3 months of the passage of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act there was a wage increase of 25 percent on 
all needlework done in the island, and that raise continued until 
the N. R. A. San Juan office was . Then factory workers 
had an average earning of $3.82 and the home worker—who knows? 
The guess was about a dollar a week. Then followed the increase 
of wages obtained under the code, which fluctuates from about 60 
percent for factory work up to 100 percent on much of the home 
work and 400 percent in some of the home work, notably handker- 
chiefs and cotton garments. The market simply could not absorb 
some of these raises instantly. 

The Puerto Rican home workers may be very badly off, according 
to the opinions of the casual mainland labor leaders who visit 
the island for short stays of 10 days or 2 weeks; but to those of us 
who have lived here and realize the tremendous improvement in 
conditions of the home worker during the last 10 years it is difficult 
to adopt the critical attitude which some of the labor leaders do. 

We do not feel competent to decide whether the Puerto Rican 
who does hand sewing, hand embroidery, and drawnwork, is to be 
judged on a commercial basis of the work produced or on a humani- 
tarian basis. In the former, then all or most of this work might 
properly go to countries where the workers have greater skill— 
China, Madeira, the Philippines, Belgium, Ireland, and other coun- 
tries—the countries where this type of fancywork originated, where 
the worker has had more experience but where, incidentally, this 
type of product has always been compensated at what seems to 
us from a mainland viewpoint as ridiculously low wages. 

The local contractor, who has grown up in the business, complains 
that no work comes from the United States during the last 90 days. 
The home workers, hundreds upon hundreds of them, trudge from 
their mountain homes into the towns begging work at any price. 
But the contractor cannot give them work because the mainland 
manufacturer does not send the goods to Puerto Rico to be proc- 
essed. The contractor explains this, the home worker begs a few 
cents for something to eat, and trudges back home only to repeat 
the operation in a few weeks in order to ascertain whether any 
goods have come down meanwhile. 

These pilgrimages have been keeping up for some weeks. Occa- 
sionally the home worker is rewarded in some slight fashion and 
goes home delighted with work on which she will gain a few pennies. 
Her need to earn is so pressing that it is difficult to cause her to 
reflect upon the fact that there is a code and that she should get 
more money if there was only work to be had, for she is now in a 
mental state to do any work for any money. Labor—whether main- 
land or insular—forced up the wages under a Government code and 
the work leaves Puerto Rico; so it becomes our Government’s job 
to turn the flow of work back to Puerto Rico or to explain to the 
faltering but newly adopted citizen why she cannot have that work 
except at the new price and to educate her to an understanding of 
her opportunities. This process cannot be gone into until there is 
some character of stability about these new higher rates. 

So many of the unfortunate home workers who for 10 or 15 years 
have been accustomed to a certain rate of compensation have far 
less interest in being able to earn more in the future than they have 
in being able to earn something in the present. 

If one-half of the needlework, or, say, a volume of between five 
and six millions in handkerchiefs and cotton garments, has left the 
island during the last 60 to 90 days, then it becomes necessary to 
decide whether it is preferable, under the code, to continue to force 
this work out of the island or whether it is better to take steps to 
let some of it return. 

RESUME 


Would it not be well to extend the piece rates indefinitely, the 
lady social worker said, then allow the handkerchiefs and cotton- 
garment work to go back to the island, say, for the year 1935, or, at 
least, until some gainful occupation not objectionable to labor can 
be devised? 

The sugar restriction—quota—was one big blow, the needlework 
another, also the coffee crop. Might we not yield on needlework, 
pending other readjustment? 


And now, after reading what the lady says in her résumé, 
you should know that since the wages and hour law was 
extended to Puerto Rico by Congress some representatives of 
the big industries are asking exceptions for sugar, needle in- 
dustry, tobacco, and other enterprises to save the country by 
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getting the unemployed back to work at the wages and hours 
that the business say they can afford. 
BANKING BUSINESS 
In connection with the general condition of business in 
recent years I quote from the last report of Governor Winship 
these items: 
Deposits: 


TO Re a ci a ale anc casa ieee cd canst $31,011, 701. 70 
Ar ek 56, 297, 508. 54 
Loans and investments: 
pa I a 
TE A cei 
Cash on hand: 
Sp a 
I ON a a a cscs evep macnn esi ico 


INSULAR GOVERNMENT 
The total of all kinds of receipts covered into Government 
funds for the year of 1937-38 was $58,447,265. 


Disbursements, 1937-38: 
RNIN RNIN itd ed acini cars seen essen rena 


34, 814, 325. 22 
33, 541, 397. 92 


4, 394, 544. 52 
6, 036, 075. 98 


$20, 136, 876. 10 
24, 118, 506. 31 


Sugar manufactured, in tons (2,000 pounds) 


epi caren tes ct sc a gla icp ecb thtalapinlaie tania 1, 100, 909. 59 
thc hci Raat le cia ences cdasGik Saas Dasa ceicsionio cline 1, 073, 243. 357 
Trade and commerce 
Imports from United States, 1937-38_......._.__ $84, 987, 994. 00 
Imports from foreign countries, 1937-38_......_. 8, 326, 789. 00 
Exports to the United States, 1937-38_.......__. 79, 808, 113.00 
Exports to foreign countries, 1937-38__........ 2, 269, 065. 00 


The business report of the Governor demonstrates that the 
resources of the island can transform the conditions of the 
people for the best with the intelligent assistance of the Leg- 
islature of Puerto Rico, the national administration, and Con- 
gress of the United States. 


The Reorganization Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CHESTER H. GROSS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1939 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I have listened to able lawyers 
and politicians from both sides discussing this bill for many 
hours, and find no one in agreement on anything. I, like the 
rest of you, have not had an opportunity to studyit. But this 
I do know: Anything under the caption of reorganization 
under this administration is nauseating to the country as a 
whole. The President has created many of these useless and 
overlapping departments of government when a subservient 
Congress voted him large lump sums of money. He has the 
same authority without additional legislation to eliminate 
them as he has had to create them. His record for spending 
money has been the same ever since he has entered public 
life. And so far as economy in this bill is concerned, the 
country will not accept it, because they do not believe that 
the President has had a change of heart. That the country 
has lost confidence in the administration was proven several 
days ago, when Hopkins made his midwestern speech. The 
speech was good, but no one believed him. 

In all seriousness, let me say to you, those of you who vote 
for this bill will go back home and face the most wrathful 
people you have ever seen. This is striking the country 
below the belt. Yesterday two parties coming from Florida 
stopped off here just long enough to ask me to vote against 
this bill. Had the country known of this bill, every Con- 
gressman’s desk would be piled full of telegrams in opposition. 

A group of businessmen today informed me they would spend 
$500,000 to expand their business and purchase new equip- 
ment if it were not for the taxes. Many things could be 
done to economize and put people back at work without 
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granting more power to anyone, so I think this bill should be 
defeated, the President put on his honor, and see if he will 
continue to fool the country through the next campaign. 


Impartial Observer Views Durant-Denison Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WILBURN CARTWRIGHT 
OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1939 


ARTICLE BY LORREN L. WILLIAMS IN THE OKLAHOMA NEWS 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, the Oklahoma News, a 
Scripps-Howard newspaper, published until a few days ago 
at Oklahoma City, recently sent Mr. Lorren L. Williams, 
one of its best staff writers, to tour the area surrounding the 
proposed Durant-Denison Dam on Red River to learn the 
views of the people most greatly affected by this project. 

He spent several days talking with engineers, county offi- 
cials, landowners, sharecroppers, tenants, relief laborers, 
filling-station attendants, and others, and wrote a very in- 
teresting series of daily articles on the proposed project and 
the controversy over it. 

“Somewhere there should be solid middle ground,” Mr. 
Williams wrote, ‘upon which an unbiased observer can stand 
and survey the enterprise which is so vast in scope and has 
so many ramifications.” In the concluding article of the 
series, published cn February 5, 1939, this experienced ob- 
server, after carefully examining the advantages and dis- 
advantages, attempted to find this neutral territory, sum- 
marized his findings, and* gave his own views of the 


controversy. 
Under the permission granted me I include his final article 
in full, as follows: 
[From the Oklahoma News of February 5, 1939] 
LABORERS IN AREA WOULD VOTE DENISON DAM, Survey INDICATES 
(By Lorren L. Williams) 


If construction of the $54,000,000 Denison Dam should be put up 
to a vote in the four counties most closely affected, it is probable 
the project would be approved by a considerable margin. 

That seems a fair prediction after a survey of sentiment in the 
area in an attempt to arrive at a fair cross section of opinion. 

It seems a fair inference, too, considering the outcome of the 
July primaries in which Denison Dam was a strong issue. 

The four counties that would be partially submerged—Bryan, 
Love, Marshall, and Johnston—have a combined population of 
more than 75,000 persons. 

LABORERS BACK DAM 

Laborers and renters throughout the entire area appear strongly 
in favor of the big double reservoir because it would open up thou- 
sands of jobs for the next 5 years. 

Landowners seem to favor the project where they are convinced 
a fair price would be paid for the soil. This excludes some who 
have sentimental ties and do not wish to leave the valley of the 
Red and Washita Rivers to make way for the 145,000-acre lake. 

Businessmen in Madill and Tishomingo seem strongly opposed to 
the dam. But they would be outweighed by favorable sentiment 
in Durant and throughout Bryan County, which is the largest of 
the four in population and territory. 


KEY WON IN DAM AREA 


The Denison Dam was a factor in last summer’s primary election 
in the Governorship race. Gen. W. S. Key campaigned in favor 
of Denison Dam and carried all four counties over his opponents, 
Governor Phillips and former Governor Murray, who opposed the 
dam. Mr. Key had a lead of nearly 5,000 votes in Bryan County 
over Governor Phillips. 

Other factors entered into the race. It was charged that Mr. 
Key drew heavy support because of the relief groups since he for- 
merly headed the Works Progress Administration. 

It is quite certain that this same bloc of votes would be thrown 
in favor of the dam should a referendum be taken. 

The landowners would have to be assured they would get a fair 
price. Opponents of the giant flood-control and hydroelectric 
project have claimed $23 would be the top price paid. 
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Lucius D. Clay, captain of engineers in the Denison district, says 
that as much as $100 an acre will be paid for some of the best land. 
Informed sources say this may go as high as $125 an acre. 

The Government tentatively has set aside $8,000,000 for land pur- 
chases. Of this sum, $632,676 has been allotted to costs of survey 
and negotiation, leaving $7,467,324 for actual land buying. 

In addition the Government has allocated $3,677,000 to relocation 
of utilities and roads. 

Taking the assessed real-estate valuations as listed by the Okla- 
homa tax commission, the Government could purchase every foot 
of real estate in Marshall, Love, and Johnson Counties, and buy half 
of Bryan County. 

Of course, the Government does not expect to buy land at fig- 
ures given for tax purposes. Neither does it expect to buy all the 
counties. 

MARSHALL TO DRAW HEAVILY 

In Marshall County it will buy about 54,000 acres, approximately 
half of the 107,000 acres which will be flooded in Oklahoma. The 
county should draw, in land payments and utility relocations, at 
least half of the funds available, or roughly $5,800,000. 

All real estate in Marshall County in 1938 is listed on the tax 
commission books at an assessed valuation of $2,495,315. 

At that rate the Government will pay in land purchases about 
twice what the county values its entire territory for tax purposes. 

The Government will not buy all of Marshall County—in fact less 
than a fifth of it. 

Valuation of real estate in Bryan County is listed at $5,872,952. 
This county would lose 26,000 acres of land out of 593,920 acres. 
Love County’s real estate is assessed at $2,534,093 and the county 
would lose 11,000 acres out of 328,960. 

Johnson County’s assessed valuation is $3,521,958. It would lose 
18,000 acres out of 421,120. 

It is true Madill and Tishomingo would be harmed to some ex- 
tent because valuable bottom land would be covered up, leaving 
much worthless land for the farmers. 

It is equally true that you can’t build a reservoir on a hilltop 
and any time reservoirs are built in Oklahoma they will cover 
bottom land. 

The land, black and mellow and seemingly a mint of value, also 
has its critics. Many claim the soil packs and burns in hot weather 
and is not as good as it looks. 

Disastrous results of the State’s experiment at the Aylesworth 
prison farm seem to lend weight to this claim. Other costly farm 
experiments in the vicinity add up to about the same answer. 

The power issue is one of the hottest in the Denison fight. 
Everywhere throughout the two valleys you hear reports that rep- 
resentatives of the Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. are attending 
meetings which are called to protest the dam. 

O. G. & E. DENIES FIGHT 


In Oklahoma City, George A. Davis, vice president of the O. G. 
& E., issued a statement asserting the company is not fighting the 
dam, but he cast doubt upon its economic feasibility. 

Representative JoHN E. RANKIN, of Mississippi, charged in Wash- 
ington that the Power Trust is attempting to make a “cat’s-paw” of 
Governor Phillips, who started militant opposition to the dam in 
his message to the legislature. 

A study of the facts indicate the power interests do not have 
much to fear. 

Brig. Gen. Max C. Tyler, Assistant Chief of Engineers of the 
United States Army, in explaining the Denison plan before the 
House Committee on Flood Control April 11 last year, strongly 
indicated the Government plans to sell the power to the utilities. 


SEEN AS PEAK-LOAD AID 


The Federal Power Commission has made a study of the market 
in Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas, and Louisiana, which indicates the 
utilities would absorb the Denison power for peak-load aid. 

The Denison hydro plant would be capable of delivering up to 
125,000 kilowatts for about 3 hours a day. This would be turned 
into the utility lines to bolster steam plants in times when they 
are under their heaviest load. 

If operated on a continuous basis for 24 hours a day, the plant 
would turn out about 14,000 kilowatts, which would not be half 
enough for Oklahoma City. This would supply a city of about 
25,000 to 40,000 persons. 

POWER RADIUS LIMITED 


Most economical distribution of power would be within a 200-mile 
radius of the dam, said General Tyler. He added: 

“The estimate is that two major areas might immediately absorb 
the power—the Dallas-Fort Worth area and the Oklahoma City area. 

“There are a number of public-utility companies there, and they 
are interconnected. It is pretty hard to say just how far power may 
be relayed from one to another.” 

J. F. Owens, president of the O. G. E., some time ago offered to 
purchase power from the Grand River hydroelectric project if it is 
made available at an attractive rate. 

MAY NOT BE HARDSHIP 


It is probably true that the utility companies would have trouble 
financing new power plants in this area with the hydroelectric 
plants being constructed. 

If they could purchase power at Denison and Pensacola and sell 
it at a profit, it is difficult for an observer to see any considerable 
hardship on the utility companies. 
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Army engineers estimate a dam big enough to control both the 
Red and Washita Rivers would cost $38,250,000 without installa- 
tions for power. This charges $16,750,000 to power development. 

They estimate an annual income of $1,700,000 from power sale, 
which would be something over 10 percent on the investment 

nually. 
sotbedt Phillips objects to the Denison Dam on the ground 
Oklahoma land would suffer and other States would reap major 
benefits. 

STATE COULD HAVE POWER 

It is reported most of the power would go to Texas, but this is 
not necessary if Oklahoma utilities want to share it. 

It is true that more Oklahoma land will be flooded—109,000 acres 
in Oklahoma and 36,000 acres in Texas. 

However, Oklahoma will get more than its share of the $11,600,000 
set aside for land purchases and utility relocation. It also should 
get more than its share of benefits from the new jobs and ex- 
penditure of $54,000,000 in Government money. 

It is true that Oklahoma will get only one-fifth of the flood- 
control benefits, with one-fifth going to Arkansas, one-fifth to 
Texas, and two-fifths to Louisiana, according to General Tyler’s 
estimate. 

However, there are 200 miles of Red River in Oklahoma below 
Denison Dam, and it is estimated 153,000 acres of the State will be 
protected from periodic flooding. 

Only 109,000 acres in Oklahoma would be flooded, and that only 
in peak high-water years. 

From a broad State-wide view, an acre below the dam should be 
worth as much as an acre above the barrier. 

Governor Phillips’ charge that the dam is being foisted upon 
Oklahoma without representation does not stand up well against 
the record. 

The State planning and resources board was represented in 
Washington by Dr. Henry G. Bennett, chairman; G. W. Archibald 
Durant, vice chairman; F. L. Vaughan, director of water resources; 
W. C. Burhnam, water-resources engineer; and W. C. Austin, attor- 
ney and board member, of Altus. 

Members of the Oklahoma congressional delegation also appeared 
at the flood-control hearing in April 1938. 

CONGRESSMEN BACK DAM 


Representative Sam C. MASSINGALE, of the Seventh District, said: 

“I represent that part of Oklahoma through which the Washita 
River runs in Oklahoma. I appear here this morning in behalf of 
that project (the Denison Dam).” 

Senator JosH LEE said: 

“Every time we can build a project that is self-liquidating, or 
even partly self-liquidating, * * * in the form of electricity 
generated, it should have our energetic support.” 

Representative WILBURN CARTWRIGHT, Of the Third District, said: 

“I am just returned from the location of the project area, and 
two-thirds to three-fourths of it is in my district. * * * I have 
been for this all the time, whole soul, heart and body, and mind.” 

SAYS STATE NEEDS WATER 

Representative Lyte H. Boren, of the Fourth District, said: 

“I simply want to say a word in agreement with the discussion 
on this project, a word of support for the general project. It has 
been well spoken that Oklahoma needs this water, and States far- 
ther down the line need protection from our water.” 

Representative BorEN was the only member of the Washington 
delegation that sought a delay on the Denison work when William 
O. Coe, attorney, and two other representatives of Governor Phillips 
went to Washington. 

Representative Jep JoHNSON, of the Sixth District, said: 

“The gentlemen from Oklahoma, Mr. CArRTwrIcHT, myself, and 
other members, are unanimous in saying that the Oklahoma dele- 
gation is not only not against the Denison Dam but wholeheartedly 
for the dam and for any kind of flood control for the Washita 
River in Oklahoma.” 

It is hard to see where the impression got around that Oklahoma 
did not have a hearing on the Denison Dam. 

Governor Phillips’ fear that the rights of the State to the Red 
River water will be lost if the Denison Dam is built also pales beside 
the authorization bill, which gives Oklahoma the right to use any 
and all water above the reservoir for municipal purposes, irrigation, 
power generation, domestic or any other uses “as freely after the 
passage of this bill as may be done now.” 

One who treasures the aroma of black loam in the springtime will 
get a heart pang as he stands on a hilltop and looks back over the 
valleys of the Red and Washita Rivers and imagines them abandoned 
to the reservoir waters. 

FLOODS NOT SO PLEASANT 

It is hard to think that those homes and fields must be sacrificed. 

But it is not pleasant, either, to stand on those hills and watch 
sullen, red flood tides sweep away homes, crops, livestock, and to 
see the faces of desperate men and frantic women and children as 
they fight for their lives in the treacherous flooded currents. 

Floods on the Washita and Red Rivers are terrible things. 

And the United States Army engineers have determined that for 
the benefit of the entire Red and Mississippi Valleys, those valleys 
should be flooded permanently that other lands might be saved. 
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Unemployment-Compensation Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. C. ARTHUR ANDERSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1939 


STATEMENT PRESENTED BY THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
LAUNDERING BEFORE HOUSE WAYS AND MEANS COMMIT- 
TEE 


Mr. ANDERSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include therein the 
following statement made before the Committee on Ways 
and Means by Mr. E. M. Warren, vice president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Laundering. Mr. Warren’s statement per- 
tains to unemployment-compensation taxes, which is a sub- 
ject of lively interest at the present time. 


My name is E. M. Warren. I operate the Utility Laundry, Inc., 
located at Chatham, N. J. I speak for the entire power-laundry 
industry of the United States. I represént the American Institute 
of Laundering, which has its headquarters at Joliet, Ill., and am its 
vice president. It is one of the oldest trade associations of the 
United States, starting in 1883. Its 1939 membership totals 2,121 
power laundries, representing an industry made up of many small 
business units. The 1938 sales volume of the industry approximated 
$420,000,000. Of this volume approximately 70 percent is handied 
by members of our institute. 

The power-laundry industry ranks eighth in total number of 
workers. Of its more than 200,000 employees, 75 percent are women. 
Our industry’s total pay roll approximates $231,000,000 annually. 
The purpose of the institute is educational and is definitely of a 
scientific research nature. 

My comments will be directed solely to the unemployment- 
compensation provisions of the Social Security Act. We suggest no 
fundamental change. We believe, as an industry, that the act is 
sound and necessary. We seek only to remove a glaring discrimina- 
tion against service industries—a discrimination which requires the 
laundry industry, for example, to pay a 250-percent greater tax 
than manufacturing industries. 

The tax imposed by the statute is called a pay-roll tax. It is 
measured solely by total wages. The levy has no relation to revenue, 
sales volume, or profit. It fails to recognize the well-known dis- 
tinction between a service industry and a manufuacturing industry. 
A service industry is engaged in the business of buying and selling 
labor; wages are its raw materials. A manufacturing industry is 
engaged in buying and selling goods; commodities are its raw mate- 
rials. Because of the nature of the service establishment's business, 
namely, buying and selling labor, a much larger percentage of its 
revenue dollar is consumed by the pay roll, 

Laundering is a typical service industry. The average total pay 
roll for laundries reporting their costs to the American Institute 
of Laundering for the years 1928 to 1937, inclusive, was approxi- 
mately 55 percent of revenue. For the year 1938 it will approxi- 
mate 60 percent. In other words at least 60 cents of each dollar 
received is expended in wages. 

The 1935 Census of Manufactures shows that the total pay roll 
for approximately 300 manufacturing industries was only 21.5 
percent of the sales dollar. Thus, an average of less than 22 cents 
of each sales dollar was expended for pay roll, compared with 55 
cents, the average for the laundry industry. This means that out 
of every $100 received the laundry industry pays a tax for unem- 
ployment of $1.65, while manufacturing industries pay a tax of 
only 66 cents. The service establishment’s tax is 250 percent 
greater than the manufacturer’s tax. This is the discrimination 
we want remedied. 

The same discrimination exists with reference to service indus- 
tries generally. 

THE “VALUE ADDED BY MANUFACTURE” 


The Social Security Board has advanced the theory that the pay- 
roil tax burden should be measured against the “value added by 
manufacture” rather than against the sales dollar. They define 
this “value added by manufacture” as the difference between what 
an industry pays out for materials and what it gets for its product. 
Upon this basis, says the Board, there is little discrimination, that 
“for manufacturing industries as a whole pay rolls were 51.4 per- 
cent of ‘value added by manufacture’; for power laundries, on a 
comparable basis, 61.75 percent.” The trouble with this proposi- 
tion is that it does not recognize that labor (production workers) 
is the principal raw material of the service industry; it fails to 
include the cost of such labor when determining the “added value.” 
In the manufacturing industries cost of materials equals about 58 
cents of the sales dollar, while in the laundry industry the cost 
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of materials (leaving out labor) is only 17 cents of the sales 
dollar. If labor were added to the latter figure, as it must be, it 
would bring the cost of materials up to about the same figure, 
namely 58 cents. Thus, out of the 42 cents “added by manu- 
facture,” the laundry pays 55 cents, while the manufacturer pays 
only 22 cents. Laundries’ pay rolls are, therefore, 130 percent 
(not 61.75 percent) of the “value added by manufacture.” 


A LOW PROFIT INDUSTRY 


For the 10-year period of 1928-37 the average profit of the 
laundry industry was slightly over 1 percent of sales, 1.2 percent 
to be exact. When the total social-security taxes reach their 
maximum of 6 percent, it will amount to an increased cost of 3 
percent of sales, or 1.8 percent more than the industry’s average 
profit over a 10-year period. This demonstrates that the laundry 
industry is in no position to bear the 250-percent tax discrimina- 
tion leveled at service establishments. 


PRICES CANNOT BE INCREASED 


Nor can this discrimination be passed on to the consumer by 
way of increased prices. Experience has taught us that increased 
prices result in drastically decreased volume. When prices reach 
too high a level laundering almost automatically stays in the 
home to be done by the housewife or her maid. The major com- 
petition is not other laundries but rather the home itself. Laun- 
dries cannot recover increased tax costs by increased prices. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IS A GENERAL PROBLEM 


The fact that service industries have a higher ratio of em- 
ployees is no justification for the unequal tax levy. To hold 
otherwise is to penalize an employer merely because he chose to 
sell service rather than goods. 

As far as the proceeds of the tax are concerned, there has been 
no attempt to earmark them for any special group. They go into 
a general fund to furnish compensation to the unemployed, whether 
he be a laundry worker or a steel worker. There is no theory 
behind the general law that each industry should be required to 
care for its own unemployed. If there were, then the Federal law 
would have to recognize many factors other than total wages or 
number of employees. In the laundry industry, for example, there 
would have to be a compulsory recognition of its remarkable record 
of stabilized employment. According to the 1935 census, employ- 
ment by laundries for the peak month of August was only 28 
percent above the average for the entire year, and employment for 
the low month of January was only 2.5 percent under the yearly 
average. Thus, the spread between the high and low employment 
months was only 5.3 percent. In the manufacturing industries, 
on the other hand, the spread is 11 percent, or more than twice 
as great. 

As we have said, however, the law recognizes unemployment 
as a general problem, For this reason no one type of industry 
should be required to bear an unequal burden. The measurement 
of taxation should be such as to require each employer to contrib- 
ute fairly equally to the general fund. 


THE REMEDY 


The remedy is, we believe, fairly obvious. The statute should 
reflect the universally recognized distinction between a manufac- 
turing industry and a service industry. There is ample precedent 
for this distinction. The tax measurement should either be 
changed to recognize this distinction, or, if it is desirable to main- 
tain total wages as the measurement, then the rate for service 
establishments should be reduced to a point where the 250-percent 
discrimination is wiped out. This latter proposal can be accom- 
plished by amending paragraph (3) of section 901 of the act to read 
substantially as follows: 

“With respect to employment after July 1, 1939, the rate shall 
be 3 percent, except that in the case of service establishments the 
rate shall be 1144 percent.” 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION AND ITS EFFECT ON THE POWER- 
LAUNDRY INDUSTRY 


It is our considered opinion that the purposes to be accomplished 
by the Social Security Act are sound and should be provided for by 
legislation, but it is also a fact that we consider the present basis 
for collecting such taxes to be inequitable as far as the laundry 
industry and other high pay-roll industries are concerned. There 
is little question that our contention is correct. The 1935 census 
of manufactures, covering approximately 300 manufacturing in- 
dustries, and the 1935 census of power laundries support this claim 
that the Social Security Act, in its present form, should be amended 
so as not to unduly penalize service industries whose total pay roll 
constitutes such a high percentage of revenue received. And im- 
portant in this respect is the record of stable employment of the 
power-laundry industry. 

STABILIZED EMPLOYMENT AN IMPORTANT FACTOR IN THE POWER- 

LAUNDRY INDUSTRY 


The laundry industry is one of stable employment, as there is 
little seasonal fluctuation in laundry employment except in resort 
cities. This fact is proved by the data that follow, obtained from 
the 1935 report of the United States Bureau of the Census for 
power laundries. It will be noted that employment by laundries 
for the peak month of August was only 2.8 percent above the aver- 
age for the entire year, and employment for the low month of 
January was only 2.5 percent under the yearly average. Thus the 
spread between the high and low employment months was only 5.3 
percent. 
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Wage earners by months for 1935 as reported by the U. S. Bureau of 
the Census 


Laundry | Percentage | Manufacturing | Percentages 
wage earn- | to average | wage earners | to average 
ers by for all by months (280 for all 
months mouths industries) months 
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It is interesting to compare these data with those for 280 manu- 
facturing industries, also taken from a 1935 report of the United 
States Bureau of Census. During the peak month of October em- 
ployment among manufacturing plants. was 5.2 percent above the 
average for the year. For the low month of January employment 
was 5.8 percent below the annual average. Thus, while the com- 
mercial laundry industry showed a spread between high- and low- 
employment months of 5.3 percent, 280 manufacturing industries 
showed a spread of 11 percent, more than twice as great. 

THE LAUNDRY INDUSTRY HAS AN UNUSUALLY HIGH PAY-ROLL PERCENT- 
AGE IN RELATION TO TOTAL REVENUE 


Commercial laundering differs from the majority of industries 
taxable under the Social Security Act in that it is a service in- 
dustry where pay roll consumes a large portion of the revenue 
dollar. The average total pay roll for laundries reporting their 
costs to the American Institute of Laundering for the years 1928 
to 1937, inclusive, was approximately 55 percent of revenue. In 
other words, 55 cents of each dollar received was expended for 
pay roll. 

The 1935 census of manufacturers show that the total pay roll 
for the 39 largest manufacturing industries included. in the 
survey was only 28 percent of the value of product sold. Thus, 
an average of only 28 cents of each sales dollar was expended for 
pay roll, compared with 55 cents the average for the laundry 
industry for a 10-year period. The laundry pay roll is therefore 
about twice as great in percentage of revenue as the average for 
the 39 largest manufacturing industries. If all manufacturing 
industries are included the average total pay roll is only 21.5 
percent of the value of their product compared with 55 percent 
for commercial laundries. 

A comparison of pay-roll percentage to revenue for the major 
manufacturing industries based on 1935 census reports, follows: 


Number of wage earners by manufacturing industry and percentage 
of total pay roll to revenue (1935) 
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Since pay roll in the laundry industry is such a high percentage 
of revenue, and inasmuch as unemployment-compensation taxes are 
based on pay roll, it is a fact that the tax burden is greater for 
laundry owners than for the vast majority of other employers. 
For example, if the 1938 unemployment-compensation tax rate of 
3 percent paid by the employer is applied to total pay rolls as 
shown by the 1935 census reports for manufacturing and launder- 
ing, it is found that while the average unemployment-compensation 
taxes paid by 280 manufacturing industries amounts to only sixty- 
four one-hundredths of 1 percent of revenue received, the taxes paid 
by the laundry industry amount to 1.65 percent of revenue—more 
than two and one-half times the average percentage paid by all 
manufacturers. It is for this reason that laundry owners consider 
the present basis for computing social-security taxes to be inequi- 
table as applied to the laundry industry. 

The present Social Security Act provides that taxes to employers 
will ultimately amount to 6 percent of pay roll, which is equivalent 
to more than 3 percent of sales for the laundry industry. A tax of 
such proportion will prevent many laundries from operating at a 

rofit. 

. THE LAUNDRY INDUSTRY IS A LOW-PROFIT INDUSTRY 

Even though the laundry industry ranks high in number of wage 
earners and annual sales volume when compared with other indus- 
tries, it is made up essentially of numerous small local units indi- 
vidually owned. The average profit for these plants for a 10-year 
period of 1928-87 has been slightly over 1 percent of sales. It is 
quite doubtful whether an industry with such a narrow margin of 
profit will be able to absorb an approximate increase in costs of 
3 percent of sales when the social-security taxes reach their maxi- 
mum of 6 percent of pay roll. If the effect of such taxes will be to 
increase the number of nonprofitable laundries, the result will be 
to the detriment of the laundry industry as a whole, and less reve- 
nue will accrue to the Federal Government in the form of income 
taxes. Laundries forced out of business will add to the already 
serious unemployment problems. 

A comparison of laundry profit or loss and total pay roll for the 
10-year period 1928 to 1937, inclusive (in percentage to revenue), is 
as follows: 
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PRICES CANNOT BE INCREASED SINCE THE LAUNDRY’S COMPETITORS ARE ITS 
OWN CUSTOMERS 


The argument that increased costs due to social-security taxes 
can be offset by an increase in selling prices is not effective as far 
as laundry owners are concerned. They know that an increase in 
the prices of their services usually results in decreased sales. The 
reason for this is that laundering can be done in the home, either by 
the housewife or her maid, if the prices charged by the laundries 
are considered to be too high. 

Competition in the laundry industry is unique. The major 
competition ts not other laundries, but, rather, home washing 
machines and domestics. Whenever laundry customers believe that 
they cannot afford to send their clothes to a commercial laundry, 
they either buy home washing machines and do their own washing 
or have it done by a washwoman. Once these machines have been 
purchased, laundries lose the purchasers as customers until such a 
time as machines must be replaced or are discarded. In any event, 
laundries lose business as a result of price increases. For this reason 
it is not practical for them to attempt to recover increased costs 
due to social-security taxes by increasing their prices for the various 
laundry services. 

THE LAUNDRY INDUSTRY IS A MAJOR INDUSTRY 

The laundry industry is one of the major industries, although it 
is not generally thought of as such. For example, according to the 
Bureau of Census, the laundry industry in 1935 ranked eighth in 
total number of workers and thirty-first in sales volume when 
compared with 280 other industries included in the census survey. 
SUGGESTED AMENDMENTS TO UNEMPLOYMENT-COMPENSATION PROVISIONS 

OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 

We propose that: 

(1) Paragraph 8 of section 901 of the act be amended to read 
as follows: 

“With respect to employment after July 1, 1939, the rate shall 
be 3 percent except that in the case of service establishments the 
rate shall be 1144 percent.” 

(2) The unemployment-compensation tax now paid by employ- 
ers on total pay roll shall apply only against the first $3,000 of 
wages and salaries received by individual employees, if that amount 
is retained in the old-age-annuity tax provision. 
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(3) The reporting of Federal and State unemployment-compen- 
sation taxes and also the old-age benefit provisions of the Social 
Security Act be combined, thereby relieving employers from the 
necessity of preparing separate Federal and State tax returns. 


Our National and International Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. JOHN G. ALEXANDER 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 10, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN G. ALEXANDER, OF MINNESOTA, 
MARCH 9, 1939 





Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
address I delivered over the radio yesterday, March 9: 


Good afternoon, ladies and gentlemen, the Columbia Broad- 
casting System is rendering a great service to the public interest by 
giving time in this way for the creation of a forum where great 
public questions may be freely discussed in a Nation-wide hook-up. 
They are to be highly commended. * * * I hope many of you 
will do so at the end of this broadcast. 

I think if I were to give a title to these remarks it would be 
something like this: Were the Revolutionary soldiers coworkers 
with the devil; or is democracy in Guam? From that you may sus- 
pect that I have chosen a warm subject and one which is highly 
controversial. You are correct in your assumption, but I do not 
intend to handle it with gloves on my hands nor a muzzle on my 
tongue. 

We are undoubtedly at or nearing a crisis in international affairs; 
and we, as one of the potent nations in this complex, interde- 
pendent, internationalized world are unable to avoid the conse- 
quences of a serious break in peace, much as our soothsayers and 
sedative prescribers would have us believe otherwise. In view of 
such a situation, with its terrific and horrifying potentialities for 
destruction, for loss of life, and of all of those values which man- 
kind holds dear, I feel that it is high time for some clear thinking 
and plain speaking. 

As an indication of this need I wish to quote to you excerpts from 
an article inserted in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, 
page 880, by Senator CriarK of Missouri, entitled “Affirmation of 
Christian Pacifist Faith,” taken from the magazine Fellowship for 
March 1939. After asking the very fine and appropriate question as 
to what direction can be found in the gospel for the Christian and 
for the church today, when faced once more with the prospects of 
imminent war, then the article goes on to make a statement which 
is termed the answer given thereto by Christian-pacifist faith. It 
is well that the qualifying adjective “pacifist” is used, for without 
it undoubtedly many Christians would object to the assumption of 
their inclusion in the philosophy thereafter expressed. There is no 
doubt that the 100 members of the clergy who signed the formula 
proposed were conscientious and high-minded in their aim, but 
there is a question as to the omniscience of their philosophy and 
logic. 

For instance, we find this statement: “Therefore we proclaim 
to a world which is once again madly preparing for war that the 
gospel of God as revealed in Christ leaves us with no other choice 
but to refuse to sanction or to participate in war.” “War, and 
preparations for war,” they say (that is, preparedness), “consti- 
tute a denial of the way of the cross, for it attempts to overcome 
evil with more evil.” Now the premise of the last sentence is 
good, but the conclusion seems hardly justified. True, as they 
say, war constitutes a denial of the way of the cross, but they 
add “and preparation for war also constitutes a denial,” therefore 
and thereby raising this question, Do we not need to hold the 
lines and the advances already gained in the upward march of 
humanity to its ultimate goal, hold them by adequate and essen- 
tial preparedness against the onslaught of war-mad dictators? Or, 
to put the question another way, have Ethiopia, Spain, and China, 
by their nonpreparation for modern war, made any greater ccn- 
tribution to the promotion of Christian idealism than those na- 
tions who have fostered necessary preparedness? And then let’s 
consider the conclusion contained in the above quotation, viz, this 
(I quote) “For they attempt to overcome evil with more evil.” Now 
there is no doubt that war is bad—that it is hell for the partici- 
pants, as so forcefully suggested by General Sherman and as each 
of us agree who were in the last war; but if all war is evil and 
therefore justifies us in nonparticipation as these gentlemen tell 
us in this article, then the Revolutionary War was evil, and 
Lincoln and Grant were wrong in bringing the Civil War to its 
successful conclusion; then, too, those brave and loyal sons of 
freedom who carried on the Revolution from Bunker Hill to York- 
town were sinful coworkers of the devil; and those who suffered 
and died from Fort Sumter to Appomattox to preserve the Union 
were sons of darkness instead of preservers of liberty and democ- 
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racy; and so too George Washington and Benjamin Franklin and 
others were carrying on the works of the devil and the fruits of 
their victory were evil, because it overcame evil with a defense to 
oppression. No; I cannot subscribe to that theory. And I doubt 
if many true Americans and Christians will either, a theory which 
says we should not resist war with war if need be or if forced 
upon us. 

If time permitted I would like to go on and read other paragraphs 
from this, if well meaning, then amazing pronouncement by this 
ministers’ peace covenant. Boiled down they seem to be saying 
that we should lie down and let evil engulf us and let all that is 
fine, noble, just, and uplifting be destroyed by the military dicta- 
tors. To my mind, the only day when we ean do our reclining 
is when we have finally prepared the world for the blessings of 
Christianity and for enjoyment of the love symbolized by the 
cross. Until then, until that great day when all men shall be free, 
if I am not mistaken, the instruction and personal lesson shown 
by the Leader of their faith was to fight on for the right to the 
death, if need be. He did not teach that we should passively ac- 
cept sin, evil, and oppression. Did He not dash into the temple in 
Jerusalem, tip over the tables of the money changers, and drive the 
operators out with epithets and a scourge? He did, and, by count- 
less other incidents, indicated that the age-old battle between 
sin and goodness should be carried on even to death. 

Of course, wars come—they come today because of our ignorance 
and indifference to the application of the first and foremost and 
the real principle of Christianity in our international affairs—that 
is, that you are your brother’s keepers, and that all men everywhere 
are your brothers. Pacifism has not stopped war ever yet—will not 
stop it except as pointed out above—and war will continue to 
come until we can promote and extend these real principles of 
Christianity and democracy, which are synonymous, throughout 
the world. 

That is the duty and it is the obligation of each and every one 
of us, and the way it applies in a given case is best explained by 
a quotation from my own remarks in the House of Representatives 
on Washington's Birthday, February 22, on the question of the ap- 
propriation of $5,000,000 for the dredging and building of a break- 
water in-Apra Harbor, on the northwest corner of the island of 
Guam. I said then, and repeat now, “Where is democracy? Is it 
limited to the 48 States of the Union and bounded by the shores of 
the Atlantic and Pacific, and the Mexican and .Canadian bor- 
ders, or does it extend to Alaska, to Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Phil- 
ippines, Guam, and our other Territorial possessions? Does it ex- 
tend to our ships, our merchant marine, our commercial air lines, 
and the routes which they are traveling today? Or is it limited to 
the docks or the landing fields in this country from whence they 
start their journeys, or is it only found on the farms where the 
ships’ cargoes come from, or at the oil wells in Texas or Oklahoma, 
or in the steel towns where the ships’ framework was fabricated, 
or in the lumber camps that provided the lumber to make the 
ships? And if it is so limited and is to be found only in such 
primary places, then God forbid the building of the ships, the 
furnishing of farm products, the furnishing of ‘oil for the lamps of 
China,’ or the departure of our elements of trade and commerce to 
the seven seas of the world! If democracy is only to be found in 
sO narrow an area as that which the isolationists would have us 
believe, then it would have been much better to have left off build- 
ing democracy across this continent and to have kept it confined 
to the Original Thirteen Coionies of 1776. Suppose we had done 
that; had not pushed on to the west coast; had left Spain, France, 
Mexico, and England in control of the Middle West and the 
West. * * * I repeat, if democracy is to be found only in so 
narrow an area as that which the isolationists and pacifists would 
have us believe and recommend the defense of, then God forbid 
that the precious lives of our seamen and aviators be sent out to 
face the great risks to which they will be subjected by the fierce and 
never abating onslaught of those military dictators who are carry- 
ing on their wars of aggression and the destruction of our inter- 
national law and order every day of these modern years and in 
every corner of the globe. In the terms of a saying of that great 
statesman and intellectual leader, Benjamin Franklin, if democ- 
racy is only a lamb to be defended and fought for here on United 
States soil, then we should not send it out among the wolves of 
international outlawry and brigandage. 

But I am not so sure that we can so limit and circumscribe 
democracy, even if we did attempt it, nor am I willing to agree that 
democracy, great and idealistic as it is, can be preserved and pro- 
moted if we so seek to limit it and limit our defense of it. And I 
Say that for this reason, that not only does water seek a level but 
also so does mankind, not only socially and materially but also 
politically seek a level, and if we do not protect and promote de- 
mocracy in every single far corner cf the earth, bringing it to the 
rest of the world intensively and aggressively, and protecting it 
even in Guam, then the rest of the world will bring their less de- 
sirable political philosophies to us. This old world is a great old 
evener, and if we do not take democracy to the rest of the world, 
lifting humanity and its nations and races up by it and to it, the 
lesson of history indicates that they will then drag us down to 
their less desirable level. 

So the consideration of the development of Guam, this outpost 
5,428 miles from the United States, becomes a matter not of antag- 
onizing Japan and her allies but one of national defense and of 
cur own protection and of democracy. For, as I have already 
pointed out, democracy is found wherever our trade and commerce 
goes, and it will go everywhere if America is to continue to exist, 
or to grow, so then we cannot limit our ideas and conception of 
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national defense to the soil and to the cities of the 48 States. Our 
whole commercial, social, religious, and political future will depend 
upon the support which our Naval and Military Establishments can 
and will give against the forces at home and abroad which would 
drive us into a circumscribed area. And to those who are of that 
school which visualizes our danger of attack as only that here in 
America, I would say that to pursue that policy to its ultimate end 
and conclusion would mean that in the final analysis, after both 
England and France have been defeated and forced to completely 
capitulate and bow to an unconditional surrender to the war lords 
of Europe and Asia, and if you are anticommunistic, including 
Russia in that group, we of America would then face them alone. 
And what an allure our $14,300,000,000 in gold bullion and our 
$2,000,000,000 in silver bullion, and all our other great natural 
resources would have to those present-day Napoleons? And how 
little chance would there be that we could hold the line, withstand 
their combined onslaught, and save ourselves from destruction 
without a similar surrender? 

Therefore, it seems very clear to me that the appropriation for 
the harbor at Guam is a very necessary and essential commence- 
ment and element of the protection which we all desire. I say this 
advisedly, first, because this is the best guarantee of peace which 
we can possibly create, and also the best guaranty of prepared- 
ness in terms of national defense, as is shown by the Hepburn com- 
mittee report, a committee made up of outstanding experts on this 
subject. They say—and listen to this carefully, because it is very 
important—I quote: “A strong advance fleet base at Guam, devel- 
oped to the practical limits which the natural resources invite, 
would assure the most favorable condition that could be brought 
about for the prosecution (should need arise) of naval operations 
in the western Pacific, arisirig from whatever necessity. It would 
reduce to its simplest possible terms the defense of Hawaii and the 
continental coast of the United States. It would also assure the 
ability of the fleet to operate with greater freedom in meeting emer- 
gency conditions that might arise in the Atlantic.” In other words, 
if it were to reduce to its simplest possible terms, as they say, the 
defense of Hawaii and the continental coast of the United States, 
it would help to shorten the war and eliminate the possibility of 
danger and destruction and loss of lives in and to our own con- 
tinental area, and, as they say, it would make it possible to release 
more of our fleet for the handling of any emergency condition which 
might arise in the Atlantic. Is it not very apparent that in terms 
of our own welfare and safety and in terms of the lives of our 
youth that we should promote this recommendation, rather than to 
take the blind, ostrichlike attitude which would leave us in the same 
unfortunate situation we found ourselves in in 1917-18, when we 
did not have a single piece of artillery, except a few coast artillery 
guns, which we could use at the front in F~ance, and when it took 
us 15 long months before we could halfway train and equip an army 
for service at the front? I think it is, and I hope you will support 
us in this question. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIS J. BALLINGER BEFORE TEMPORARY 
NATIONAL ECONOMIC COMMITTEE 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I present the following statement of Prof. 
Willis J. Ballinger, director of studies and economic adviser 
to the Federal Trade Commission, at the opening of hearings 
by the Federal Trade Commission before the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee: 


The Federal Trade Commission has been requested by the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee to assist in the study of 
monopoly and monopolistic practices found in American industry. 
For the purpose of a preliminary survey, the Commission is pre- 
senting the following testimony. 

The presentation is in three parts—a prologue, a general summary 
of Federal Trade Commission experience over the past 7 years, and 
an account of monopolistic conditions existing in 13 industries at 
the present time. 

In the prologue the Commission offers its definition of the prob- 
lem at hand, involving the sense in which it will use the terms 
“capitalism,” “monopoly,” and “competition.” This section deals 
also with the relation of free capitalism to democracy as a back- 
ground for the discussion of actual restrictions to freedom as 
found in business practices. Testimony will be introduced show- 
ing in addition the relation between monopoly and the failure of 
business to recover full prosperity. 

















Part 2 deals with the recent experience of the Commission in 
the enforcement of the antitrust laws. The testimony will indi- 
cate the kinds of monopolistic practices uncovered by the Com- 
mission in numerous cases and in its general investigations. 
Particular attention will be given to the investigations covering 
public utilities, farm machinery, chain stores, and agricultural in- 
come. The obstacles encountered in attempting to protect com- 
petition will be indicated, and the reasons for the failure of section 
7 of the Clayton Act to accomplish its purpose. Section 7 was 
designed to prevent the concentration of the control of production 
in industry and to prohibit one of the principal methods by which 
monopolistic practices are greatly facilitated. 

Part 3 presents a series of 13 examples of important indus- 
tries, showing the existence of monopolistic practices at the present 
time. Our budget and the time available have not permitted us 
to give, at this time, as complete a picture of the extent of monop- 
olistic conditions in American industry as exists. 

In selecting these 13 examples we have tried first of all to obtain 
illustrations of different varieties of monopoly. We have also 
endeavored to select industries that are of immediate interest to 
large groups of people. Some of them directly affect the con- 
sumer, others provide materials to a multitude of small industries, 
and still others are of primary interest to the producers of raw 
materials who must sell in a market where monopolies are the 
only buyers. Cases of double monopoly occur, where the industry 
controls both the raw material prices which it pays and the prices 
at which it sells its product. These examples will also indicate 
the fact that at times a raw material may pass through several 
layers of monopoly before reaching the final consumer, who must 
pay the costs of all these interferences with competitive trade. 
Finally the Commission has selected examples of both large and 
small industries to illustrate the fact that bigness and monopoly, 
although often related, are not always found together. 

In this investigation the Commission is not primarily interested 
in the legality or illegality of the practices or conditions described. 
In the Commission’s opinion, one of the gravest problems before 
the Temporary National Economic Committee is one of recom- 
mending suitable changes in our present laws which will lead to 
an effective encouragement and protection to free initiative in 
business. Many of the present antitrust laws were aimed at the 
crude monopolistic practices of an earlier day, chiefly the acquisi- 
tion of ownership of competitors, or collusion and conspiracy to 
refrain from competition. The proof of collusion and conspiracy 
has always been difficult. With the passing years the difficulties 
have increased enormously. Today there are more subtle ways of 
restraining trade, where the difficulties of proving any conspiracy 
or collusion are frequently baffling. In law a monopolistic practice 
is one that can be proved to be in violation of existing law. To 
economic science, however, a monopolistic practice is one that 
interferes with the flow of free and fair competition in industry, 
even though the practice or condition may be unreachable by 
existing law. 

When the economist sees prices stubbornly resisting the influence 
of falling demand, holding steadily to a high level while production 
shrinks almost to nothing, he knows that competition has ceased to 
work at that point, though proof of any conspiracy to fix prices may 
be impossible or exceedingly precarious. When he sees technical 
improvements reducing costs in an industry, with no corresponding 
reduction in the price of the product, he knows that something is 
there that is not good for the health of the competitive system. 
When he finds the Government confronted with a number of bids, 
presumed to be secret, all identical to the last cent, it is clear to 
him that some obstruction is lodged in the arteries of trade. When 
he finds in industries excessive profits and inflexible prices, or ex- 
cessive production and inflexible prices, or rising prices and falling 
costs of production over a long period of time, he knows that 
monopolistic conditions are present, even though the detection of 
any conspiracy to restrain the law of supply and demand may be 
hopeless or extremely difficult. 

It is the Commission’s opinion that the disease which it char- 
acterizes as restraints of trade in sundry form is equally fatal to 
American capitalism, where it originates in the overt act of an 
individual, in any encouragement offered by Government itself, or 
in a contagious virus that cannot be located by any existing micro- 
Scope of the law. 

The first fact that must be recognized as the basic cause of the 
present investigation is that the laws against monopoly, beginning 
in 1890, as generally construed by the courts, have proved ineffec- 
tive in preventing the steady growth of monopolistic practices in 
American industry. 

PROLOGUE 


In the opinion of the Commission the chief obstacle to a clear 
analysis of the problems of monopoly will be found in the confusion 
of terms, the use of words such as capitalism, monopoly, and 
a with two or more incompatible meanings at the same 
ime. 

This difficulty cannot be easily and quickly overcome by setting 
down a list of standard definitions. The acceptance of practical 
definitions of the subject must be built up by detailed examina- 
tion of many lines of industry, each with its own peculiarities of 
circumstance and behavior. In advance we can only suggest the 
objective toward which the Commission believes the discussion 
Should be aimed. 

Capitalism is often used to describe several different aspects of a 
business system, such as the fact that capital investment is em- 
ployed in production, or that the means of production are privately 
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owned. So far as the first of these definitions is concerned, it 
applied equally to Fascist, Communist, and monopolistic systems 
of industry, all of which use machinery and fixed capital. For the 
purposes of the present discussion such a definition leads nowhere. 
The Commission desires to make plain that the aspect of capital- 
ism, which is here under examination, relates to the competitive 
relationship among producers and consumers operating for theif 
own interest in the hope of economic gain. 

Capitalism and democracy, to the man in the street, appear to 
have been developments of the last 150 years. Sometimes he re- 
members vaguely that the Greeks had a word for democracy, but 
only students are aware that for thousands of years capitalism and 
democracy have been partners in a long and indecisive struggle for 
human liberty. Our own experience in America has been only one 
instance of the vicissitudes of the partners, capitalism and de- 
mocracy. To realize that capitalistic systems have risen, flourished, 
and perished many times before the coming of the modern capi- 
talism, it is necessary to know that capitalism can exist without 
automobiles, radios, or giant corporations utilizing costly and com- 
plex machinery for the production of goods. We must not con- 
fuse technology or variety of production with the capitalistic system 
itself and think that modern capitalism is something brand new 
because it has introduced tremendous improvements in the pro- 
duction and distribution of goods. Stripped of its superior techno- 
logical equipment, modern capitalism is essentially the same as 
capitalistic systems which appeared and disappeared thousands of 
years ago—theoretically a system of free markets where any man 
may sell his labor or his products according to the laws of supply 
and demand. Reasonable freedom of initiative and a fair chance 
to compete in the market are the essence of capitalism, and de- 
mocracy is the traditional method by which people have tried to 
protect this freedom against the excessively predatory man. 

There are Many examples of free markets developing and de- 
mocracy organizing itself to ward off robber bands and hostile 
neighbors. With organization came the opportunity for peaceful 
exploitation from within. Almost at once we see the beginning of 
interference with free trade by what we now call rackets, and soon 
by organized controls operated by powerful private interests. Some- 
times interference with the free market was vested in a rich mer- 
chant or society of merchants, sometimes in a guild, sometimes in a 
feudal lord. In one way or another the system of free competition 
is broken down. Trade is limited and confined, sometimes for cen- 
turies, that later historians will call Dark Ages. For a time de- 
mocracy prevailed and drove back predatory businessmen. In the 
end a few men found means of standing legally across the market 
and taking toll, democracy went under, and the victors fattened on 
the market until they destroyed it, and through the concentration 
of wealth established tyranny. Frequently the burden of economic 
parasitism became too great for the industry of the people to carry; 
@ war or revolution broke down the ruling class, or the discovery 
of new lands offered an escape for the downtrodden; and capitalism, 
the system of free market, appeared again to begin a new cycle. 
The long battle between trade and the tribute taking has gone in 
cycles of victory and defeat. Through the centuries the struggle 
of capitalism and democracy against the ancient craft of toll taking 
has swung to and fro. Free enterprise has risen and perhaps for 
many generations has defended itself with the ballot box against 
the growth of concentrated economic power, which devours capi- 
talism by seizing markets through the power of money, destroys 
free enterprise, and takes tribute at every corner. Then in a day 
of weakness democracy has been seduced or conquered, and wealth 
has taken control of industry and trade. 

Sapped by the growth of plutocracy, civilization has burst into a 
feverish orgy of degeneracy and crime, and has then sunk into a 
long, dark age until there came a new birth of freedom and the 
beginning of a new struggle. 

Modern capitalism was the revolt of producers and consumers 
against the highway robbery of the feudal lords. It was another 
flag of freedom appearing after a long night of concentrated eco- 
nomic power and political tyranny. Men would band together to 
work and trade with one another and to fight off the oppressor. 
But as capitalism developed the old barons came back in new 
forms. In the towns where modern capitalism began its struggle 
with the feudal order the new free market system eventually 
degenerated into a system of plutocratic and monopolistic guilds- 
men. Democracy and capitalism were trapped once more. Then 
capitalism escaped for a brief moment to the countryside, to 
country fairs and auctions where free enterprise began anew, and 
what a man made he could sell and put the profit in his pocket. 
But very quickly it was snuffed out by the king who embarked 
on the royal business of selling monopolies to favorites and 
insiders. Free trade vanished once more until the coming of the 
industrial revolution. 

Here on American soil another stretch of free enterprise has 
precipitated the old historic struggle—the efforts of democracy to 
save its partner, capitalism, from its ancient foe—predatory busi- 
ness practices which destroy free enterprise. 

Lest the people learn the lesson of history, the dark powers of 
concentrated wealth choose in each new struggle a new name for 
themselves, avoiding the old names that carry the historic smell of 
tyranny. Tyrant, satrap, pharaoh, khan, caesar, emperor, czar, 
and kaiser have left their sulphurous trail across the pages of 
history. Today in Europe they have new names. In America we 
call the lesser rulers business leaders and corporation lawyers, the 
great ones are simple kings—oil kings, match kings, soap kings— 
hundreds of them. The great overlord who will draw them all 
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together into a perfect plutocratic dictatorship has not yet ap- 
peared. But there are portents in the heavens which betoken his 
opportunity. 

History seems to indicate that in the end democracy has always 
been destroyed as the free competitive markets of capitalism have 
been overcome by predatory business practices. Each new capi- 
talistic system has been like a man passing through life among 
the invisible germs of fatal disease until at last one of the arrows 
of death gets him and he dies. Every time a democratic people 
succeeds in beating back the powers of high finance, protecting 
fair competition, and preventing the operation of special privilege, 
capitalism and freedom are saved for the moment. The next 
moment the danger appears again from some new quarter and 
must be once more escaped. 

There is no evidence, however, that capitalism and democracy 
are limited to a certain length of life by natural law. When they 
die, their deathbed is always laid in the midst of palatines and 
slums and concentrated economic power. The natural law appears 
to be that the price of freedom is enternal vigilance against the 
growth of such concentrated economic power. 

The question whether capitalism in the world at large has now 
reached another autumn, the beginning of a long winter of dark- 
ness and stagnation, is hardly an academic one. Some of the 
greatest industrial areas of the earth are already organized in 
Dark Age forms. Freedom has been not merely iost but repudi- 
ated and cast out. The future, abroad at least, so far as we can 
see, points toward destruction rather than toward new triumphs 
of progress and improvements in the standard of living. 

Our country has slipped down from a precarious peak of pros- 
perity into a long plateau of depression. The question is a vital 
one, whether we are at the end of our growth as a free democracy. 
If the answer is that our dream of freedom is over, it will not be 
on account of the conquering power of distant enemies, but be- 
cause of the same internal disease that has destroyed capitalism 
in the past and in other parts of the world during the present 
century. Our duty here is to locate that aspect of capitalism that 
is vital to freedom and to find the means by which that vital 
element may be preserved and cultivated. 

In examining the operation of our present system of trade, the 
Commission believes that competition must be regarded in the light 
of the effects that are desired. To avoid the degeneration into 
totalitarian controls, something that we know as free initiative 
must be permitted and encouraged. The details of business enter- 
prise, of risk and adventure must in some substantial degree be 
the free action of individuals operating in a system of fair com- 
petition. To preserve a field of free action there must be safe- 
guards that will prevent the growth of powers that are destructive 
of such freedom. 

Whatever the details of the obstructions to trade that will be 
found by the economic committee, for the present the Commis- 
sion lumps them together in this discussion as being varieties of 
monopoly. 

The Commission believe that whatever may have been the im- 
mediate causes of the present depression, the effects have been 
aggravated by the lethargy of the capitalistic system, a lethargy due 
to a steady growth of monopolistic practices in American industry 
and trade. The failure of controlled prices to follow the falling 
market in 1930 was apparently a factor in prolonging and deepen- 
ing the collapse of production and employment. Artificially high 
prices appear to have been a factor in the unwholesome lack of 
buying power that has so long interfered with recovery. In 1936 
and 1937 it seems that artificial and excessive increases in prices 
were in part responsible for limiting the growth of prosperity and 
turning the curve of production downward. 

The fact appears to be established that price and production 
controls, set up in the hope of obtaining larger profits at the ex- 
pense of the business system as a whole, have succeeded in so 
poisoning the whole system as to defeat even their own purpose. 
A cancer may live successfully at the expense of the body of its 
victim only until it kills the body and dies with it. There appear 
to be symptoms indicating that monopoly has so far weakened the 
body of capitalism that both are in danger of dissolution to be fol- 
lowed, as in other nations, by some kind of authoritarian social 
order which would be highly distasteful to the American people. 

The remarkable difficulty of economic recovery, and the ominous 
developments abroad, indicate the need for serious investigation 
and action to relieve capitalism of as much as possible of the 
deadening growth of trade restraints. Other measures may also be 
necessary, but no program of recovery will restore a healthy capi- 
talism if it fails to include a restoration of healthy competition in 
industry. 

The Commission desires to make clear its assumption that the 
resolution establishing the Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee directs the committee to seek for means of protecting free and 
fair competition, not for means of giving it a decent burial. The 
Federal Trade Commission, in the course of its work, has become 
familiar with the existence of a sentiment favoring a relaxation of 
the laws against monopoly. Proposals are constantly made, and no 
doubt will be made again, for the organization of price and pro- 
duction controls under public sanction, with the purpose of creat- 
ing monopolies in industries where they do not now exist, or of 
sanctioning them where they exist by evasion of the law. 

The Commission stands unalterably cpposed to any general legis- 
lation permitting the organized control of prices and production by 
private business. It subscribes fully to the viewpoint of a distin- 
guished American jurist and social philosopher, Justice Brandeis, 
when he said some years ago: 
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“You cannot have true American citizenship, you cannot pre- 
serve political liberty, you cannot secure American standards of 
living unless some degree of industrial liberty accompanies it. And 
the United States Steel Corporation and these other trusts have 
stabbed industrial liberty in the back. They have crushed it out 
among large groups of our people so completely that it will require 
years to restore our industries to a condition of health.” 

The Commission recognizes that in some industries technological 
necessity or national defense may require the establishment of 
monopoly; but this development should be kept, in the Commis- 
sion’s opinion, to as narrow limits as possible. Public utilities do 
not belong, theoretically, in a free capitalistic system; they neces- 
sarily land in Government regulation, and some of them already 
have landed in public ownership. 

For the great bulk of American industry and business in which 
no technical necessity or other unusual circumstance for monopoly 
exists the Commission holds that free competition, protected 
against unfair practices, is essential. In order to preserve capi- 
talism and democracy, we do not have to keep absolutely every 
business in a free form, but we have to keep enough free business 
to make this, in general, a free country. 

If, in an effort to prevent unfair practices, free business is per- 
mitted to organize and establish its own rules of action, the result 
will inevitably be to cover all business into a monopoly system. 
This road leads directly to some form of authoritarian government. 
The abandonment of free capitalism here, as in other nations, will 
require the abandonment of democracy. The Commission suggests, 
therefore, that this committee will do well to oppose any attempt 
that may be made to obtain its sanction for laws looking to the 
organization of free industries for price and production control. 

Finally the Commission feels it to be vital to the success of this 
investigation to recognize that recovery at any price will not satisfy 
the needs of the situation. We may be tempted to abandon all hope 
of restoring capitalism and to resort to a mere recovery of production 
and employment in the shelter of an authoritative governmental 
system of planned industry. The Commission does not regard such 
an outcome as one to be desired. On the contrary, the question is 
one of restoring a degree of flexibility and vitality to the capitalist 
system that will allow full prosperity with freedom. To kill the 
patient and substitute someone else is not a satisfactory cure. 
Indeed, it feels that such a cure would be fraught with the greatest 
peril to the real economic progress of the American people in the 
years to come. It is in competitive markets that mankind has made 
his greatest progress, and the words of Woodrow Wilson written 
many years ago are a sound admonition to all civilizations that seek 
to rise to higher levels of economic achievement. 

“American industry has always thriven, when it has thriven at all, 
on freedom; it has never thriven on monopoly. Limit individual 
opportunity, restrict the field of originative achievement, and you 
have cut out the heart and root of all prosperity. You cannot use 
monopoly in order to serve a free people. We purpose to prevent 
private monopoly by law, to see to it that the methods by which 
monopoly are built up are legally made impossible. We design that 
private limitations on individual enterprise shall be removed so 
that the next generation of youngsters, as they come along, will not 
have to become protégés of trusts, but will be free to go about 
making their own lives what they will.” 


W. P. A. Appropriation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN C. SCHAFER 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 10, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL OF MARCH 7, 1939 


Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the REcorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Milwaukee Journal of March 7: 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of March 7, 1939] 
SO IT WAS ONLY TALK? 


President Roosevelt, returning from his cruise, hears economy 
talk around Washington and immediately serves notice he will ask 
again for the $150,000,000 Congress took from his W. P. A. appro- 
priation. Otherwise, we hear again, one-third of those with W. P. A. 
jobs must be stricken from the rolls. 

Why not try a little economy in the use of W. P. A. money? 
If a cut of 17.4 percent in the appropriation means a cut of 33% 
percent in the number employed, it is obvious that a great part of 
the appropriation goes to overhead. Overhead means better-paid 
jobs than W. P. A. workers have—jobs held chiefly by political 
pets. We hear nothing about taking these pets off the rolls. All 
the pleading is done in the name of the poor unemployed who 
receive a very small wage, yet a big part of the spending is evidently 
going to those not so poor. 
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Mr. Roosevelt’s $150,000,000 is not so very important. It can be 
given him at no loss to the Treasury if he will point out, or accept, 
a saving somewhere else. But he doesn’t do this. Every estimate 
he offers is an increase—generally an increase over a previous esti- 


mate of his own. 
Moreover, smack on the President’s return, Chairman Eccles, of 


the Federal Reserve Board, issues a bulletin urging “greater public 
expenditures for construction or other purposes.” After 6 years 
of failing to spend ourselves into steadier times, Mr. Eccles sings 


the same old tune. 
So the Hopkins talk at Des Moines about restoring business 


confidence was just a mess of words, and as for doing anything to 
inspire confidence the administration is just where it was. The 
President will ask more money in behalf of the patient poor—hold 
out nothing before them except the pitiful wage for unproductive 
work. The administration’s lieutenants will continue to advocate 
spending as a policy of recovery. Only the request for new taxes 
is given up and a raising of the debt limit asked instead. 

Is it any wonder that people talk everywhere of a “return,” mean- 
ing a return to days when our national economy at least looked 
forward to decent wages for decent jobs and an American standard 
of living for those willing and able to work? 

Nobody knows whether the Republicans could effect such a return, 
put the Republican Party’s hopes grow brighter as the administra- 
tion sinks deeper into the bog and can only echo its old theme song, 
“Borrow, borrow, borrow, and spend, spend, spend.” 


Two Decades of Service—Twentieth Anniversary 
of the American Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 10, 1939 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, on March 15 the American 
Legion will celebrate two decades of tremendous activity and 
service to the veterans of the World War. To my mind the 
Legion in its fullest sense has fulfilled the definition of re- 
ligion given in the New Testament. “Religion before God 
and the Father pure and undefiled is visits to the fatherless 
and widows in their tribulation.” Certainly the American 
Legion has fulfilled all the noble aspirations of this defi- 
nition’s implications. 

It was 20 years ago that 1,000 men and officers of the A. E. F. 
gathered in the Cirque de Paris, in Paris, France, to consider 
what means should be taken to form an all-inclusive organi- 
zation speaking for veterans of the World War. Out of that 
caucus there came a pretty definite idea of the aims of the 
soldiers, sailors, and marines, which has since shaped and 
formed much of contemporary history through the program 
of the American Legion. 

In the search for a real demonstration of loyalty and 
patriotism I submit the preamble to our constitution exhibits 
a worthy illustration: 

For God and country, we associate ourselves together for the 
following purposes: To uphold and defend the Constitution of the 
United States of America; to maintain law and order; to foster 
and perpetuate a 100-percent Americanism; to preserve the memories 
and incidents of our association in the Great War; to inculcate a 
sense of individual obligation to the community, State, and Nation; 
to combat the autocracy of both the classes and the masses; to make 
right the master of might; to promote peace and good will on earth; 
to safeguard and transmit to posterity the principles of justice, free- 
dom, and democracy; to consecrate and sanctify our comradeship 
by our devotion to mutual helpfulness. 


Reorganization Bill of 1939 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1939 


Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
organization of the executive departments of our Government 
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has been a subject of discussion, both in and out of Congress, 
for many years. Every President, Republican and Demo- 
cratic, since Theodore Roosevelt has sought power and au- 
thority to change or abolish departments that had become 
useless or overlapping in the performance of their duties. The 
need for reorganization is apparent and acknowledged by all. 
And yet, notwithstanding this unanimity of thought, little or 
nothing has been accomplished with respect to curing the 
existing evil. 

Nothing could more clearly indicate the reason or necessity 
for reorganization than to realize that there are at the present 
time 190 principal bureaus and divisions in the 10 executive 
departments of the Government. There are 58 independent 
establishments, boards, authorities, commissions, and so forth, 
exclusive of at least a dozen interdepartmental committees 
and various Government corporations, making approximately 
a total of 270. 

The need for reorganization has been clearly and tersely 
set forth by Senator Byrp, of Virginia, in the following 
language: 


The fact is that we are paying for a gigantic, gangling Govern- 
ment of some 150 major agencies and an uncounted number of 
subdivisions. We are paying for a Government that has not had 
a thorough overhauling since it was established. It has been 
growing continually, but since the turn of the century the record 
shows marked increases in costs and complexity. Piled upon a 
previous accumulation of disjointed agencies, we now have half 
again as many agencies as we had before the depressions, when, 
to meet emergencies, we created by statute and Executive orders, 
agency after agency, virtually without regard to coordination in 
the Federal Government pattern. 

Some of these agencies fill very definite needs. Others overlap. 
Some have outlived their usefulness or have been superseded. 
There are glaring cases of duplicated effort. Where the Govern- 
ment was complex before, it frequently is found to be confusing 
now. To point out 50 Federal agency legal divisions in Wash- 
ington alone is enough to describe the Federal jungle. 

There have been at least 29 agencies concerned with lending 
Government funds, according to reports taken from Government 
records. 

There have been at least three agencies concerned with insuring 
deposits and loans. 

There have been at least 34 agencies concerned with the acquisi- 
tion of land. 

There have been at least 16 agencies concerned with wildlife 
preservation. 

There have been at least 10 agencies concerned with Government 
construction. 

There have been at least nine agencies concerned with credit and 
finance. 

There have been at least a dozen agencies concerned with home 


and community planning. 
There have been at least 10 agencies concerned with materials 


of construction. 
There are more than twoscore personnel officers for the Govern- 


ment listed in Washington offices alone. 
There are more than 100 information and publication offices in 


Federal agencies at Washington. 

There are more than 100 Federal agency libraries in Washington 
besides the Library of Congress. 

The Federal Government operates an average of 1 motor vehicle 
for every 1,200 people in the United States, and they travel enough 
miles every year to traverse nearly every highway in the world. 

The tendency under the present administration has been 
to extend and enlarge the number of bureaus, commissions, 
and authorities with a consequent increase in the number of 
Government employees upon the Federal pay roll. A study 
made by Brookings Institution reveals that between March 
1933 and September 1938 the creation of new agencies was 
largely responsible for an increase of 53 percent in number of 
Government civilian employees. As a contrast to this condi- 
tion, the same study shows that between July 1921 and Febru- 
ary 1933 the number on the pay roll had increased little more 
than 1 percent. 

It can be readily seen from the figures I have just quoted 
that the present tendency to enlarge and expand the depart- 
ments and agencies of our Federal Government is of such 
serious proportions as to demand some check. While there 
has been need for a reorganization of departments over a 
long period of years, yet at no time has there been a condition 
that approached in seriousness that which now exists. The 
need for reorganization is greater than at any previous time. 
The passage of this reorganization bill cannot in itself cure the 
entire situation. It is, however, a step in the right direction. 
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Full relief can be attained only when the present ad- 
ministration is ready and willing to eliminate many of the 
activities that have outgrown their usefulness or proved 
ineffectual, so that there may be a policy of economy as well 
as the efficiency sought by the provisions of the bill now 
before the House. Mere structural reorganization of Federal 
administrative agencies without elimination and curtailment 
of unnecessary and useless activities cannot provide the bene- 
ficial results desired by the taxpaying public. 

During my service in the House I have given my support 
to every effort that has been made to provide for a reorgani- 
zation of executive departments that would promote economy 
and efficiency of administration. It was with real regret 
that at the last session of Congress I could not give my sup- 
port to the so-called reorganization bill offered in this House. 
Unfortunately the authors of that bill sought, under the cloak 
of “reorganization,” to destroy or abolish highly approved 
and necessary departments of our Government, such as the 
present nonpartisan Civil Service Commission, the General 
Accounting Office under the Comptroller General, that guards 
and protects the Federal funds against expenditures not 
authorized by Congress. It likewise brought within its scope 
independent quasi-judicial bodies, such as Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and numerous other boards and commis- 
sions of similar character that Congress never intended to 
come under the jurisdiction and authority of the Executive. 
Furthermore, there was the fundamental error of seeking to 
preclude Congress from having a full opportunity to express 
its disapproval of any or all acts of the President under the 
provisions of the bill. These and other equally important 
basic abjections made it impossible for me in the fulfillment 
of my duty as I saw it to give my approval. 

The present bill has, to a large extent, if not entirely, 
eliminated the objectionable features that were present in 
the reorganization bill of the last session. It is a broad de- 
parture from the basic policy of that bill. The fact that 
these highly objectionable features have been removed seems 
justification for the fight that was made 1 year ago against 
the bill then before this House. I am of the opinion, how- 
ever, that the present bill should have given broader veto 
powers to the Congress; and, my support has and will con- 
tinue to be given to any effort to enlarge such power, whether 
made by amendment or motion to recommit for the purpose 
of making such improvement. But, failure of any such effort 
does not constitute, in my opinion, sufficient reason to vote 
against the bill. I feel that the authors of the bill have made 
a sincere effort to draw a measure that would recognize the 
objections that precluded so many friends of reorganization 
from supporting the bill that was offered to the House last 
year. I am willing to recognize and acknowledge in them 
the same sincerity that they have recognized in those of us 
who last year voted against the bill. Consequently, although 
the bill now before the House does not provide for congres- 
sional approval before the plan of reorganization shall be- 
come effective, yet it does provide a means that will permit 
Congress to prevent such from becoming effective if the 
plan as offered is not in accord with congressional opinion. 
Thus Congress does retain power that may be utilized if and 
when it is deemed necessary. It is my sincere hope and 
desire that results may be obtained that will prove highly 
satisfactory in providing an economical and efficient admin- 
istration of the governmental agencies and departments that 
come within the provisions of the bill. 


The Reorganization Subterfuge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. DANIEL A. REED 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 10, 1939 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, I have no use for 
circumvention or any of the Machiavellian arts in business or 
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professional dealings or in any transactions between man and 
man. Reprehensible as these practices may be in the rela- 
tions which I have mentioned, it is even worse when politica] 
cunning is resorted to by either the executive or the legis- 
lature to deceive the people. 

The reorganization bill, as introduced and finally defeated 
in a previous Congress, was vicious both in intent and pur- 
pose, but the reorganization bill which has just passed is a 
dastardly piece of deceit. 

The Republican Members of the House, almost to a man, 
voted against this vicious legislation. The old rubber-stamp 
tactics prevailed on the majority side and the result has been 
an abject surrender of the rights of the people by destroying 
the independence of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the other independent agencies created by Congress. 

I shall mention only one subsection of the bill, although 
there are many pieces of sharp practices in this legislation. 
I want the public to know the extent to which their rights 
have been surrendered to the will and whim of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive, and I would have the public bear in mind the fact 
that the Republican minority did everything within its power 
to defeat this atrocious bill. 

Mr. Speaker, now let me make myself perfectly clear on 
this point. As the law now stands the following agencies of 
the Government are independent: Civil Service Commission, 
Federal Communications Commission, Federal Power Com- 
mission, Federal Trade Commission, General Accounting 
Office, Interstate Commerce Commission, National Bitumi- 
nous Coal Commission, National Labor Relations Board, Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, United States Board of 
Tax Appeals, United States Employees’ Compensation Com- 
mission, United States Maritime Commission, United States 
Tariff Commission, Veterans’ Administration. 

The President cannot, under existing law, remove the Com- 
missioners of the Interstate Commerce Commission and give 
as his motive that their minds and his mind do not “go along 
together,” as he attempted to do in the case of Judge Hum- 
phreys of the Federal Trade Commission. He cannot, at 
present, do this for the sole reason that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is an independent agency, not an executive 
agency. 

But what happens to these agencies under subsection (b) 
of section 3 of H. R. 4425, the reorganization bill? In the 
very first line Congress declares that these independent agen- 
cies which I have named are now “executive” agencies. 

While the committee report interprets the bill as not per- 
mitting the heads of these agencies to be transferred or their 
offices abolished, any lawyer knows that the judicial rule of 
construction is that committee reports are considered only 
when there is some ambiguity in the terms of the statute. 
There is no ambiguity in this section of the reorganization 
bill. It specifically declares these agencies to be executive 
agencies. 

Once these quasi-legislative agencies become executive 
agencies, each of their officers becomes a mere “unit in the 
executive department and hence inherently subject to the ex- 
clusive and illimitable power of removal by the Chief Execu- 
tive, whose subordinate and aid he is.” (See Humphrey's 
Executor v. U. S., 295 U. S. 627, referring to Myers v. U. S., 
272 U.S. 52.) 

Mr. Speaker, if our quasi-legislative agencies, such as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, and the others which I have listed, are to remain free 
from political domination and control, not subject to the 
orders of the President, that one word, “executive”, must be 
stricken from the first line of subsection (b), section 3 of the 
reorganization bill. 

Referring to the Interstate Commerce and Federal Trade 
Commissions, in the Humphrey case, the Supreme Court 
said: 

We think it plain under the Constitution that illimitable power 
of removal is not possessed by the President in respect of officers 
of the character of those just named. The authority of Congress, 
in creating quasi-legislative or quasi-judicial agencies, to require 


them to act in discharge of their duties independently of execu- 
tive control cannot well be doubted; and that authority includes, 
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as an appropriate incident, power to fix the period during which 
they shall continue in office, and to forbid their removal except 
for cause in the meantime. 


Further the Court said: 

For it is quite evident that one who holds his office only during 
the pleasure of another cannot be depended upon to maintain an 
attitude of independence against the latter's will. 

The President’s action in nominating Mr. Amlie to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission indicates what he expects 
from the men whom he hopes to appoint when vacancies on 
these agencies are “created.” 

Could it be that the minds of the present members of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission do not go along with the 
mind of the President? The Washington Post of March 8, 
1939, quoted the President’s son as calling the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission “an aged, decaying, tortoiselike body.” 

In answer to that quotation let me quote a paragraph from 
a letter which I have received from Jamestown, N. Y.: 

We believe that the Interstate Commerce Commission over a 
period of 50 years has justified the wisdom of Congress beyond all 
question in delegating to the Commission the power of rate making, 
and we urge that that power be left to a fact-finding body possess- 
ing the necessary qualifications and experience and free from politi- 
cal pressure as exemplified by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Respect for the Interstate Commerce Commission has been 
expressed to me by hundreds of my constituents since the first 
reorganization bill was proposed. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a very important rate question now 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission and many other 
important cases pending before it which vitally affect the 
business interests of this country. Is it possible that through 
the Executive power granted under this bill the independence 
of this quasi-legislative body is to be destroyed and be prosti- 
tuted to selfish and political ends? Is this a case of “pack- 
ing” the Commission? 

Mr. Speaker, it is about time that the public, and particu- 
larly the businessmen of this country, should realize that the 
assurances emanating from the President and Secretary of 
Commerce Hopkins must not be taken too seriously. 

Before it is too late I hope that the business interests of the 
country will become sufficiently interested and aroused to 
cause them to urge another branch of Congress to protect 
these independent agencies from domination by the Executive 
py striking the word “Executive” from the section to which 
I have referred. 

Summing up, if the word “executive” is permitted to remain 
in subsection (b) of section 3, the case of Myers against 
United States will apply. If the word “executive” is stricken 
out, as it certainly should be, the case of Humphrey’s Executor 
against United States will apply, and these independent 
officers will remain free to administer the laws enacted by 
Congress, without Executive leave and free from Executive 
control and coercive influence. 


The National Labor Relations Board in Reference 
to Swift & Co. Strike 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES H. LEAVY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 10, 1939 


Mr, LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, I think a good precedent was 
set the other day by my colleague the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. CorrrE] when he went directly to the records of 
the National Labor Relations Board for factual answers to 
certain criticisms of that Board made on the floor of this 
House. Criticism is healthy, and I think it especially impor- 
tant in the case of an agency acting in such a field of contro- 
versy as the Labor Board is forced to do. I think that Board’s 
handling of its affairs should be open to constant scrutiny, 
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but I also think that my colleague from Washington, by 
refusing to accept hasty conclusions about the Board’s han- 
dling of a case, has set us an example in these matters. 

Following that precedent, after the comments of the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. HarrinctTon] in relation to the Board’s 
handling of its case against the Sioux City plant of Swift & 
Co., I have undertaken to examine the facts set forth in the 
report of the Board’s trial examiner in that case. 

It was the very substance of the gentleman’s criticism that 
the Board gave recognition to the C. I. O. without that union 
having claim to a majority of the employees. If such were 
the case, this would indeed be high-handed action. But when 
public records, available to all, show that 275 of these workers 
out of 444 designated the union as its bargaining representa- 
tive, the criticism against the Board seems to dissolve into 
nothing. I do not stand as a proponent for the C. I. O. or the 
Board, nor would I justify a sit-down strike. The N. L. R. B. 
has the duty of examining whether or not a majority of 
workers wish a certain organization to represent them. In 
this instance the signed membership cards were checked 
against the company’s own pay roll. It is a simple matter of 
fact. An examination of the report convinces me that the 
gentleman’s criticism in this instance has no validity. 

There are other points which the gentleman makes in 
undertaking to show that the Board has been unwise in its 
handling of this case. They do not, however, involve sets of 
facts which can easily be shown to be either entirely correct 
or entirely incorrect. These issues are now before the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board itself. The trial examiner’s 
report is not a final order but merely a recommendation. The 
Swift Co. has filed exceptions to it. It has the opportunity to 
argue orally before the Board on these matters. The Board 
itself, if and when it makes its final decision, must submit 
that decision to possible review in a circuit court of appeals. 
The employer in this instance, as in all other instances, is 
under no obligation whatsoever until a circuit court of appeals 
shall finally have drawn its own conclusions on the basis of 
findings on the record. I think we can safely leave these 
controversial matters to that orderly procedure. My only 
interest in the case is to point out that that part of the 
criticism of the Board susceptible to factual proof has not in 
this case been sustained. 


Stabilization of Prices of Dairy Products 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOHN G. ALEXANDER 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 10, 1939 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF THE LEGISLATURE OF THE 
STATE OF MINNESOTA 





Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following concurrent 
resolution of the Legislature of Minnesota: 


Concurrent resolution memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation to stabilize prices on dairy products 


Whereas the dairy farmers of the Nation are becoming impover- 
ished because the prices received on the public markets for the 
commodities produced by them are less than the cost of producing 
such commodities; and 

Whereas the impoverishment of the farmers of the Nation will 
ultimately impoverish all the people of the Nation; and 

Whereas it is imperative that legislation be enacted by Congress 
to secure fair prices for dairy products to the producers thereof; and 

Whereas dairy products constitute a very substantial portion of 
the total products produced by the farmers of the Nation; and 

Whereas the causes of the depression in prices are the importation 
of dairy products from foreign countries, dairy substitutes, and 
overproduction engendered by the use of lands taken out of produc- 
tion of grains for increased dairy production: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of the State of Minnesota, in regular 
Session assembled, That the Congress of the United States be, and 
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it hereby is, urgently petitioned to speedily enact legislation which 
will— 

1. Levy a tax of not less than 5 cents per pound on uncolored 
oleomargarine. 

2. Bring about the prevention of the importation of foreign oils 
and fats used in the manufacture of foodstuffs and of dairy products. 

3. Provide for the immediate removal of enough butter and cheese 
from the public markets so as to absorb the present surplus and 
distribute this surplus for relief use. 

4. Provide an effective plan to prevent lands withdrawn from 
cotton, wheat, tobacco, corn, and other crop production under the 
Federal Government’s plan of acreage reduction from being utilized 
for the increase of dairy production; be it further 

Resolved, That a duly authenticated copy of this resolution be 
presented to the President of the United States, to the presiding 
officers of the Senate and House of Representatives of the Congress 
of the United States, and to each of the Senators and Representa- 
tives from the State of Minnesota in the Congress of the United 
States. 


The Reorganization Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1939 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. Speaker, to save face for the Presi- 
dent so that it might be said in the future that he had his 
way 100 percent on all major legislative proposals with the 
House -of Representatives, his administration has forced 
passage in the House of a “reorganization”’ bill. 

No matter that the American people last November unmis- 
takedly indicated their opposition to a further centralization 
of power in the hands of the President. 

No matter that the American people last November showed 
their desire for an independent Congress; for one that would 
do its duty and refuse to delegate further powers to the 
President. 

No matter that the American people last November proved 
that above everything else they wanted constitutional gov- 
ernment, and in retaining this they did not want the corners 
cut. 

But the face had to be saved; therefore, the administration 
brushed aside, as usual, the expressed wishes of the voters 
last November; they tossed aside as inconsequential the peo- 
ple’s objection to further delegation of congressional] powers 
to the Executive; they cut constitutional corners in assum- 
ing it constitutional to delegate to the President the power 
to make laws without affirmative action by Congress; in 
short they tell the American people that in their judgment 
the President can be trusted to do, in addition to his regular 
duties, those delegated to Congress by the Constitution. 

Technically the face may be saved—certainly it is lifted— 
once again in its true light and its real aims made visible. 

The superficial justification for this action on the part of 
the Congress—the excuse, if you please, is that the Presi- 
dent can in his wisdom perform a better job of reorganiza- 
tion than the Congress; that he will now be able to make 
changes in the executive department for efficiency, among 
the very agencies and commissions created chiefly during his 
administration, he now brands as inefficient. The physician 
would doctor himself. 

They argue, too, that the Congress will not pass a bill mak- 
ing changes in the interest of efficiency; that they could 
not get the votes to pass laws in the interest of efficiency, 
thus implying that Congress would run from its duties. The 
argument is foolish. Certainly a Congress the majority party 
of which is so well controlled by the administration as is the 
Seventy-sixth Congress, so that it will pass a reorganization 
bill which delegates its constitutional powers, could be forced 
into line if necessary, to pass directly proper recommenda- 
tions for reorganization requested by the President. Par- 
ticularly is this true, as every Republican Member would 
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support with joy a recommendation from the Executive aim- 
ing at efficiency and economy, thus giving the majority party 
169 sure votes out of the 218 necessary. 

But rather than make his changes in a certain constitu- 
tional method, the President secures power in a questionable 
constitutional manner to make recommendations which be- 
come laws unless both Houses of Congress take negative 
action. 

That is, when the reorganization bill becomes a law, any 
number of new laws may take effect changing the executive 
department to the will of the President without the Congress 
doing a single thing. 

This is not the American way of making laws—our people 
want Congress to make their laws as provided by our Con- 
stitution. 


The Republican Valley of Nebraska 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 10, 1939 


ADDRESS BY MRS. GEORGE A. CARTER, FEBRUARY 17, 1939 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in order that the country and 
this Congress might know the needs of the Republican Val- 
ley of Nebraska, I wish to insert a very able address made 
by Mrs. George A. Carter, of Superior, Nebr., on February 17, 
1939. 

The address is as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I feel especially honored to 
be here and deem it a privilege to be on your program this morning. 

Although this is my first time to be here in person, I can assure 
you that I’ve been here in spirit at each of your meetings. I've 
followed your progress with the deepest interest and hope. And I 
wish to pay tribute to those who have worked so unceasingly for 
this project. 
> They have given so generously of their time and money and of 
themselves. They know not the meaning of the word “defeat”; 
though discouraged, they press on. 

One we know s0 well spent weeks when I knew he felt the 
urgent call of his own interests. This project will be a lasting 
monument to his efforts. Do I hear someone say, “Oh, they are 
working for their own good”? Don’t tell me that. Men of that 
type look out over their own fields and see a valley beyond where 
crops are growing and people are prosperous and happy. May 
God bless their efforts and give them more power. 

In treating this subject, The Need for Irrigation in Our District, 
I’m not going to give you a lot of figures that you are all familiar 
with. I’m not planning to cover ground that has been gone over 
50 many times, but with your permission I hope to tell you in a very 
personal way just why we need irrigation in our district. 

Some of the facts cut so deeply that they hurt, but if the telling 
will in any way advance the cause, I'll stand the hurt. 

It will be 54 years the 28th of this month since my husband's 
family moved on this farm and Mr. Carter has lived there continu- 
ously ever since. He has seen the Missouri Pacific Railroad built. 
I’ve heard him tell how he got up at 3 o’clock in the morning to 
do his chores so that he could work with a team in building the 
road south of our place. He has seen the town of Superior grow 
from a village of a few buildings to the size that it is today, and 
has witnessed all the changes that have taken place. 

Our farm is about 3 miles east of Superior on second bottomland 
and in former years produced so well. 

I’ve heard Mr. Carter tell of stepping off an acre of corn just to 
see what the yield really was and found that 80 bushels had grown 
there. 

I needn’t tell you of the alfalfa that used to be raised, the splen- 
did garden, the cattle, including a herd of Angus bred up from 
the beginning of two purebred cows and a purebred sire, of the 
herd of hogs that were being cared for, and the systematic planting 
from 1 year to the next. 

The reason I’m telling you this in our own family is because I 
know it so well. It could truthfully be said of any number of 
farmers all around us. But I want you to have this picture in your 
mind of those industrious citizens, early pioneers, working, plan- 
ing, living so happily. 
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Then came the change; crops began to fail; our subsoil moisture 
was going di the herds were reduced. We shipped the Angus 
then found that we couldn’t feed them at home 


butcher for our own use. 

Most of you are familiar with the fact that expenses continue 
on a farm, whether there are crops or not, and that interest and 
taxes keep piling up, and when a loan owner dies and the loan 

into the estate that places a time limit to the situation that 
makes it tragic. 

Maybe I shouldn’t take the time to recall past horrors but we 
have a happy facility of forgetting so I'll just draw this picture 
briefly. Remember the bright sunny day that suddenly became 
hazy, that big, brown cloud that came belching up over the 
horizon and faster and faster it came, then settled down on us. 
Oh, the dust, we ate it. We breathed it. There was dust, dust 
everywhere. And how many times this was repeated until we 
wondered if it would never end. 

Another incident I’m sure will never be erased from the minds 
and hearts of many of you. That terrible flood. We have one of 
the citizens from Alma to thank for really telling us what was 
coming. Of course, there had been the warnings but people are 
inclined to minimize those warnings. And one coming and really 
telling what was on the way helped prepare us for the worst. 
But who can be prepared in that way? My husband said, “Oh, it 
won’t be like it was in ’15 because the new channel will carry the 
water all right.” 

He was just recovering from an illness and really not able to be 
out but said he should go down on the bottom and move a few 
pieces of machinery. When he arrived there he was able to get 
one machine that he had been using that belonged to a neighbor, 
up on higher ground, but when he returned the horses began to 
sink in the already . ‘Then we heard the reports 
all day, nearer and nearer. Finally we went to bed and I guess it 
was past midnight when I heard that sickening crash. That was 
just what it sounded like when it struck down south of us. I felt 
frozen with horror. I couldn’t think of you folks out West here, 
some who had lost one loved one, other families nearly all gone. Oh, 
the suffering and grief that follows a flood. The next day we went 
down to the bottom and there the water was boiling and surging, 
reaching out its hungry fingers, taking everything within its grasp. 

That water that was going rampant carrying destruction every- 
where was the one thing that we needed so much, going to waste, 
worse than waste. 

We tried to console ourselves by thinking ours was only property 
loss, but the fields of grain that had looked so promising only a few 
days before would never lift their heads again. The money that had 
paid for the seed was borrowed, too. One mother who lived down 
there and had to move out, but went back later, told me she had a 
terrible ordeal putting the children to bed nights for months after. 
They were afraid of another flood. 

And the sears that a flood leaves, the deepest sear on our hearts, 
the ones that will always remain and the marks on the land. I used 
to enjoy going down to the river because it reminded me of my old 
home in New York, but now I see the side of a house wedged against 
a tree, the remains of a mattress a few feet away, pieces of furniture 
that have that water-bleached appearance that sends a chill through 
one. Then I wonder as I gaze out over the sand how many 
unmarked graves are hidden therein. 

Oh, the tragedy of floods! May God hasten the time that wher- 
ever floods may be prevented that the work shall be done quickly. 

Of course, the natural sequence followed. People began to move 
away. They had lost their property through a gradual sifting process 
or by a terrific blow until it looked better farther on. The question 
was whether to take what little was left and gamble on a chance 
or stay. 

Many must have gambled, for I read in the Lincoln State Journal 
on February 7 that the Federal relief officials in Washington were 
confronted with a report from Walter A. Duffy, regional director at 
Portland, Oreg., stating that thousands of families—20,000 was the 
number given—in Oregon, Washington, and Idaho were searching 
for a place to locate. He said their condition is serious, as they are 
living in tents, shacks, and abandoned buildings under the most 
deplorable conditions. 

What a pity. Families separated, hopeless, adrift. What a class 
of people; such a change in that short time. How can they be 
rehabilitated? I dislike that word so much. 

Let's use all our influence that no more shall join the numbers 
of that already too large ciass. 

We can't help but mention the condition of the families who 
have tried to face it out; the precious eyes that just couldn't 
have the help of glasses because there wasn’t money to buy them. 
I know of children in school right now from families that you 
would be surprised to know who can’t afford glasses for their chil- 
dren, dental treatment, and proper medical care; those families 
who are too proud to ask aid or would be barred by some rule or 
regulation. 

I could tell you of an instance of a 26-year-old wife who had to 
have all her teeth extracted because she couldn’t have them cared 
for and they passed the “helping stage” of the dentist who sat in 
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the chair, white and shaken when it was over, and said he just 
couldn’t endure it much longer seeing those suffer when they might 
have been spared. He did stop practicing dentistry soon after and 
moved to another State. 

This is such a true picture, taken from a real family living in our 
district. I shall call the family Jones. They lived on a small acre- 
age close to a town and owned the land. They had a few cows and 
chickens and a big productive garden. Mrs. Jones worked the gar- 
den every p. m. while the baby took its nap in a carriage close by. 
From this garden vegetables were canned for future use. The 
family of children had well-balanced meals of butter, eggs, and 
vegetables. 

These last 5 years that same garden has produced only a few 
radishes, onions, and lettuce in the spring, and the $10 worth of 
seed was a loss. 

Mr. Jones farmed rented land for his big undertaking, but as 
time went on the upkeep of the machinery and tractor fuel mounted 
until a mortgage was placed on his little tract. He still owned the 
land, 60 couldn't get aid. Even though the children were living on 
navy beans, oleo, and part of the time bread from flour that had 
been saved from wheat of the former years, those children standing 
crying while commodities of pears, oranges, apples were being 
handed out to reliefers; ill-clothed, ill-nourished to the extent that 
the eldest dropped out of school, their lives blighted. What can 
they think of our Government? How can they be made into good 
American citizens? 

This is just another illustration of how far short these measures 
are. 

With ourselves we applied to the Federal land bank. They told 
us that they didn’t care to make loans in this territory. Another 
Place they advised us to “let everything go” and then we would 
be in a position where they could help us. Imagine the United 
States Government giving such advice to its people. 

We who hold that something that we can’t describe, that some- 
thing within ourselves that is so precious that we would do any- 
thing in our power to keep it untarnished to teach our children 
to love and honor it as we do. And to tell us to “stop trying” and 
go on relief. 

We have four dairy cows. I’ve built up a little cream route in 
town and that with the help of our relatives who have clothed 
us and very generously donated to us has kept us going. 

We read of the desire of the Government to help restrict the 
farms, so we went to Nelson to investigate it. A little lady received 
us in the office and relayed the questions that she couldn’t answer 
to an inner office until we came to a point where she asked Mr. 
Carter’s age. She lifted a line that used to be an eyebrow and 
very haughtily said, “Oh, we don’t help anyone over 60.” Will you 
look closely now. See that representative of our Government tell- 
ing that citizen who stood there crowned with the dignity of 
years, years that showed visibly how he had labored with the 
soil and had payed taxes to support our Government, and now to 
keep such representatives as she to stand there and say, “We don’t 
help men over 60.” 

He took it like all the other crushing blows, straight in the face, 
but his shoulders drooped a little more and lest he be hurt still 
more I said, “Let’s go!” As a parting she said, “I would advise you 
to seek help across the hall.” But we passed that door with my 
head up. Never as long as I have a mind that will function and 
two hands that can work will I permit my family to come under 
that label. 

May I explain that I’m not saying this in a spirit of criticism. I 
feel this deeply, and I’m perplexed, but I’m trying to show you 
what the conditions are and that the existing agencies are inade- 
quate. As I have studied and lived through it, there seems one 
solution, one bright hope, and that is this irrigation project. 

All of us want it. If you could have seen the farmers flocking in 
the day we signed up the contracts I’m sure there wouldn’t be a 
doubt in your minds. We want it to raise alfalfa, corn, and gardens 
SO We can go ahead and plan in the years ahead, so we can restock 
our own farms. 

We want to raise our children on our farms. We don’t want them 
to be forced to go away to seek employment. 

New school buildings: If something isn’t done soon we won't 
have any children here to attend them. 

Auditoriums: They are a mockery when families are destitute. 
And how much labor do they furnish for those who are in need? 
Give us irrigation and we will put lots more to work right in our 
own: localities. 

Employ scientific minds to curb those angry, unruly waters. 
Make them ru in smooth, quiet, little channels that will give life 
to our parched land. 

Use it? I should say we will use it—150 miles on either side of 
the river. 

There isn’t a year but what we have a dry spell in July or August. 
Many years one irrigation would mean a crop for us. 

When the folks heard that I was to be here today one after 
another of the women said, “Speak for me.” So, in the name of 
those wives, mothers, and home makers, and in the voice of thcse I 
represent, I do appeal to you to use your influence. We are asking 
for “Water!” “Water!” “Water!” 

Remembering—“We the people”—‘“For these people’ —"‘That they 
shall not perish from the earth.” 
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Employees Protest Delay in Hearings on Wagner 
Act and Refusal of N. L. R. B. to Issue Certificate 


of Representation 


a 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 10, 1939 


STATEMENT OF EMPLOYEES PROTESTING DELAY IN HEAR- 
INGS ON WAGNER ACT AND REFUSAL OF N. L. R. B. TO 
ISSUE CERTIFICATE OF REPRESENTATION 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, a union, which even the 
Labor Board cannot show is company dominated, and which 
for months has been refused a certificate of representation 
as the agent for collective bargaining, sent representatives to 
Washington to protest this delay. 

Organized under the New Jersey law and with a signed and 
dues-paying membership of over 1,000 out of a total of 1,750 
employees on July 13, 1937, this union has been, by the 
Board, deprived of its right to a certificate of representation. 

Appearing here this week before the Board and again de- 
manding a certificate of representation it was told, in sub- 
stance, to go home and make another application. 

The fight of this labor organization for recognition, for the 
privilege of bargaining collectively through representatives of 
its own choosing, has been carried on before the Board’s ex- 
aminer, before the Board, and before the circuit court of 
appeals, before the United States Supreme Court, and today, 
because the circuit court of appeals and the Supreme Court 
decided—and no doubt rightfully—that it could not appeal, 
for the reason that the Board has refused so far to make a 
“final order,” and it is only from a “final order” that an appeal 
can be taken, the employees who are members of this union 
organization are denied the right of collective bargaining 
which the Wagner Act says they shall have. 

When will we amend the Wagner Act? How much longer 
will Congress permit the N. L. R. B. to defeat the purpose of 
the act? When will that Board begin to act promptly and, 
toward rivals of the C. I. O., impartially, fairly? 

The following is the protest received from representatives of 
this organization and from two other organizations who came 
to Washington to appear before Mr. Andrews in connection 
with the administration of the wage-hour bill, who appeared 
before the N. L. R. B., and who desired to appear before 
Senator Tuomas’ committee on hearings having to do with 
the amendment of the Wagner Act: 

PROTEST AGAINST POSTPONEMENT OF HEARINGS BEFORE SENATE COM- 

MITTEE CN LABOR AND EDUCATION TO CONSIDER PROPOSED AMEND=- 

MENTS TO NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS ACT 


Names of independent labor unions and of their delegates who 
called on Senator Epwarp R. BuRKE yesterday to protest against 
postponement, ready to testify and show why the act is a hoax 
so far as the great mass of American workers are concerned who 
wish self-association and the right to bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choice, and not through representa- 
tives chosen for them by either the A. F. of L. or the C. I. O.: 
the Aircraft, of Buffalo, N. Y.; the Cablecraft, of Buffalo, N. Y.; 
the Calcocraft, of Bound Brook, N. J.; all represented by their 
organizer and attorney, Edward W. Hamilton, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
and the following members: Sam Matthews, president, the Air- 
craft: J. E. Alderman, secretary, the Aircraft; Leonard Lee, past 
president, the Aircraft; Jim Knudson, member of the council, the 
Aircraft; Robert C. Colgrove, president, the Calcocraft; Ed. J. 
Mikeshock, secretary, the Calcocraft. 

The Aircraft: Plant union of workers at Buffalo of Curtiss Aero- 
plane Division of Curtiss-Wright Corporation, with a membership 
of over 3,000; organized May 31, 1934, under old National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act (N. I. R. A., S. 7), after a fight with Aero- 
nautical Workers’ Federal Labor Union, A. F. of L. . Most successful 
and strongest independent union in United States of America, with 
income fro'1 dues alone far in excess of $20,000. Relations with 


The Cablecraft: Plant union of workers of General Cable Cor- 
poration in Buffalo with membership of five-hundred-and-odd men, 
organized April 15, 1937; defeated C. I. O. at election June 22, 1937. 
Smaller than the Aircraft, but equally successful, with perfect 
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understanding and cooperation with management to extent this is 
possible in face of coercion of outside labor leaders supported and 
backed up by Board. Like Aircraft, has signed contract agreeing to 
principle of profit sharing after just return on invested capital, 
arbitration, etc. 

The Calcocraft: Plant union of workers of the Calco Chemical 
Co., Inc., at Bound Brook, N. J., a subsidiary of American Cyanamid 
Co. Organized June 12, 1937, with certificate of association under 
New Jersey law signed by over 1,000 employees out of a total of 
1,750 on July 13, 1937, with same membership to date. Trying to 
do for Calco workers what the Aircraft and the Cablecraft have 
accomplished, but have been prevented thus far by a “shotgun 
agreement” the Board forced the company to make with the 
A. F. of L. whereby company agreed to recognize the A. F. of L. 
and to withdraw recognition from the Calcocraft. 

The Calcocraft appealed to the Circuit Court of Appeals, Second 
Circuit, from final order of Board April 28, 1938, based on this shot- 
gun agreement, and attacked the act under the fifth amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States. Board claimed absolute 
right to set aside its final order and so prevent the circuit court of 
appeals from taking jurisdiction of petition and declaring the act 
unconstitutional as to workers. Circuit court of appeals held the 
Board had the absolute right it claimed under section 10 (d) of 
the act and dismissed petition of the Calcocraft November 5, 1938. 
On appeal from this decision to the Supreme Court, latter affirmed 
February 27, 1939. Result thus far: 

The Board has used its power in representation proceedings, 
which is absolute and subject to no judicial review whatever, to 
kill the Calcocraft union of Calco workers. 

The circuit court of appeals and the Supreme Court have held 
the power of the Board to prevent a judicial review of its acts on 
an appeal by workers from a final order of the Board in a complaint 
proceeding is absolute; so workers have no rights they can enforce 
or protect in either representation or complaint proceedings. They 
are heipless in both kinds of proceedings. 

The Calcocraft intends to petition Supreme Court for a rehear- 
ing of its decision of February 27, 1939, affirming decision of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals of November 5, 1938. The Calcocraft has 
up to March 24, 1939, to file its petition for rehearing. 

The Calcocraft has invited the American Federation of Labor, 
the Congress for Industrial Organizations, and the National Manu- 
facturers Association to join with it in petition for rehearing. 
Congress for Industrial Organizations has refused; others are 
considering matter. = 

Not the Board but the act these unions are attacking—its abso- 
lute power in representation proceedings over workers, with no 
judicial review possible for them under the act. See American Fed- 
eration of Labor v. National Labor Relations Board, decided Feb- 
ruary 27, 1939, by Circuit Court of Appeals, District of Columbia. 
Only way out for them is independent proceeding denying the 
constitutionality of act, beginning in district court and taking 
matter up in regular way to Supreme Court. 

Not the Board but the act these unions are attacking as con- 
strued by the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit, 
and the Supreme Court in the case of the Calcocraft, holding the 
Board has absolute right to do what it pleases over workers, not 
only in representative proceedings but also in complaint proceed- 
ings. We are protesting the absolute right exercised by the Board 
to vacate its final orders in complaint proceedings and make 
them moot, to prevent workers getting a judicial review of its 
illegal acts, and a judicial determination that the act is uncon- 
stitutional as to workers. 

SaM MATTHEWS, 
President of the Aircraft. 
J. E. ALDERMAN, 
Secretary of the Aircraft. 
ROBERT C. COLGROVE, 
President of the Calcocraft. 
Ep. J. MICKESHOCK, 
Secretary of the Calcocraft. 
LEONARD LEE. 
JAMES F,. KNUDSON, 


Churches and Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CHARLES HAWKS, Jr. 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 10, 1939 


LETTER FROM A. SUTHERLAND 


Mr. HAWKS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following letter: 
Horicon, Wis., March 8, 1939. 


At a joint meeting of the Committee on Social Education and 
Action of Wisconsin Synod with the subordinate committee of the 
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same name in Milwaukee Presbytery, of both of which I happen 
to be chairman this year, convened last night in Milwaukee. I 
assumed responsibility for communicating to you the unanimous 
opinion of the group relative to a bill now in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to cancel amendments to the Social Security Act exclud- 
ing persons employed by nonprofit organizations, among whom 
church workers are classed. 

Actuarial study of the financial implications of church inclusion 
under the Government act demonstrates the fact that it would be 
impossible to operate the existing service-pension plan of the 
Presbyterian Church, United States of America, and provide its 
promised benefits to future pensioners, while at the same time 
meeting the obligations which the Government act would lace 
upon the churches and their ministers. ; 

Through its board of pensions and its program of protection, our 
church provides the service pension, the disability pension, the 
pensions for widows, and the generous educational allowance for 
minor orphans, thus affording a wider coverage with a larger scale 
of benefits than the social-security program provides. This pro- 
tection is now available for all full-time workers in the service of 
the church, and is held as a moral responsibility upon hundreds 
of thousands of our members, as it has been so accepted by those 
now enjoying the protection. 

Because we believe the proposed inclusion would very greatly 
disrupt the anticipated social security of multitudes of our 
brethren who have been building for old age upon the service 
pension program of the church, and because we believe that our 
existing program of protection for dependents is much superior to 
what the Social Security Act can offer, and because we believe that 
we should keep faith with our people who have contributed most 
generously to our existing plan, we desire to communicate to our 
honorable Senators and Representatives in Washington our belief 
that the proposed inclusion should be defeated. 

Yours very truly, 
A. SUTHERLAND, 
Chairman, Committee of Wisconsin Synod, Committee of 
Milwaukee Presbytery Social Education and Action. 


Prices of Farm Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN G. ALEXANDER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 10, 1939 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF THE LEGISLATURE OF THE 
STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following concurrent 
resolution of the Legislature of Minnesota: 


Concurrent resolution memorializing Congress to stabilize prices on 
farm products 


Whereas widespread dissatisfaction exists among the producers of 
farm commodities in Minnesota and neighboring States relative to 
the losses incurred in ordinary farm operations; and 

Whereas the American farmer is forced to sell the major portion 
of what he produces on a world market and purchase all of his 
necessities on a highly protected stabilized domestic market; and 

Whereas the spread between the values of the commodities the 
farmer sells and those he buys places him at a serious disadvan- 
tage in the market places; and 

Whereas this price disparity has existed for over 5 years and 
promises to continue indefinitely and create disaster among agri- 
culturists; and 

Whereas the prices of agricultural commodities are not on a 
parity with prices of other products and especially with the prices 
of those commodities which the farmer must buy; and 

Whereas the financial returns from the farming industry have 
been such that the people engaged in that industry are practically 
bankrupt, demanding immediate drastic action; and 

Whereas the farmers are the largest buyers of commercial prod- 
ucts in the Nation, and a return of their purchasing power is essen- 
js before we can have any general and lasting return of prosper- 

y; and 

Whereas in view of the price-fixing opportunities given by na- 


tional legislation to industry, and in view of the curtailment of | 


farm production; and 

Whereas to encourage, create, develop, and maintain a stable, 
prosperous, and permanent system of agriculture in the United 
States, it becomes necessary that agriculture should enjoy the same 
protection in price stabilization which is enjoyed by industry; and 

Whereas our present economic system does not operate to pro- 
tect the farmer when there is an exportable surplus of agricul- 
tural products, thereby resulting in the world price being paid on 
not only the exportable surplus of such agricultural products but 
on that consumed domestically as well; and 
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Whereas the existeige of an exportable surplus of a vitally 
important food crop is a national necessity and from the con- 
sumer’s standpoint nothing could be more dangerous than to 
create a deficiency in our stable food commodities through curtail- 
ment of production; and 

Whereas to remove the disparity in prices and to guarantee 
equality to agriculture with industry and labor, it is wholly es- 
sential and absolutely necessary that the American farmer should 
receive a price for commodities which he produces which will 
assure him cost of production and in addition thereto an amount 
sufficient to pay taxes, interest, debts, and living expenses: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the State Senate of the State of Minnesota (the house 
of representatives concurring), That the Congress of the United 
States, at its present sitting, be, and the same is, urgently peti- 
tioned and requested to enact such legislation as will meet our 
agricultural crisis; that will insure cost of production plus an 
amount sufficient to pay taxes, interest, debt service, and living 
expenses; that will place agriculture on a parity with those en- 
gaged in industry; that will retain the American market for the 
American farmer; and ‘that will fix an adequate minimum price 
on farmers’ products; be it further 

Resolved, That a duly authenticated copy of this resolution be 
presented to the President of the United States, to the presiding 
officers of the Senate and House of Representatives of the Congress 
of the United States, and to each of the Senators and Representa- 
tives from the State of Minnesota in the Congress of the United 
States. 


The Super-Shanties of Fort Wayne 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 10, 1939 


EDITORIAL AND ARTICLE FROM THE BALTIMORE SUN OF 
JANUARY 24, 1939 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the RecorpD, I wish to insert an editorial and a 
newspaper article, The Super-Shanties of Fort Wayne, which 
appeared in the Baltimore Evening Sun on January 24, 1939. 

A great deal has been written and said about the Fort 
Wayne housing plan, which offers a revolutionary develop- 
ment in American low-cost housing. Many of my colleagues 
saw a moving picture last week which presented this unusual 
plan in detail. 

On Wednesday last Senator MILLarp Typincs, of Maryland, 
made a commendable speech on the housing problem in 
which he mentioned the Fort Wayne plan in very favorable 
terms. 

As the Representative from the Fort Wayne district, I 
wish to recommend to Members of Congress this remarkable 
plan, which could well be adopted in other American cities. 

The following articles present the Fort Wayne plan in a 
fair light. I urge you to read them thoroughly. 


[From the Baltimore Evening Sun of January 24, 1939] 
MODESTLY REVOLUTIONARY 

We print today the first of two articles describing a low-rent 
housing project in Fort Wayne. 

These houses in Fort Wayne have three unusual characteristics: 

They rent for a figure which is within reach of all but paupers. 

They conform to minimum standards of health and decency. 

They were built with private capital and actually pay a return 
on their investment. 

How was this quasi miracle accomplished? In the second articie 
the methods by which the houses were financed and construction 
costs were held down will be discussed in some detail. But fully 
as important as these details is the fact that the designers of these 
houses took a modest view of their task. They conceded, before 
they ever went to work, the practical impossibility in the United 
States today of building dwellings for rent to the very poor which 
shall compare in comfort, convenience, and attractiveness with the 
dwellings of middle-class America. They assumed, in fact, that such 
superior housing would actually be harmful to the poverty-stricken 


| population for whom they were designing. For superior housing is 


more expensive not only to construct but to maintain. And they 
had the benefit of some of England’s housing experiences, in which 
the very poor were forced to put out so much of their income for 
their improved housing accommodations that they had to deny 
themselves food. They had also the benefit of Swedish experience, 
where, by limiting their objectives and concentrating on dwellings 
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which satisfy minimum standards, the housiizg people have at least 
had the comfort of seeing minimum standards attained. 

In the United States we have not been content with minima. 
Our housing projects have tended to be grandiose. The result is 
that, so far, our efforts in public housing have failed miserably. 
We have here and there some sumptuous developments. But toward 
the solution of the actual problem—which is the elimination of 
urban and rural slums, of that housing which doesn’t even come up 
to minimum standards—practically no progress has been made. 

The Fort Wayne project suggests a method of approach to the 
problem which is entirely new to this country. 


[From the Baltimore Evening Sun of January 24, 1939] 
THE SUPER-SHANTIES OF FORT WAYNE 
(By Philip Wagner) 

Please read the caption under the photograph. This house (no 
palace, to be sure, but a lot better than the living quarters for 
which thousands of Baltimore families are paying two, three, and 
even four times as much) is in Fort Wayne, Ind. In Fort Wayne 
there are 50 others like it. They rent for $2.50 a week, or $10 a 
month—a rental so low that even the specialists in low-cost hous- 
ing are still rubbing their eyes over it, a rental so low that it actu- 
ally brings decent housing within the reach of those poor who 
have so far been untouched by the Federal Government’s home- 
building ventures. And the houses have been built not with 
Federal appropriations but with private capital lent on mortgages 
bearing 414-percent interest. 

The trouble with all American low-cost housing so far, with the 
exception of this enterprise in Fort Wayne, is that it has not turned 
out to be low-cost. It hasn’t touched the real slum dwellers who 
have served as the pretext for it. This has turned out to be true 
of every one of Mr. Ickes’ original P. W. A. housing ventures. Built 
on expensive land, built for the ages, built according to standards 
not only of comfort but of luxury, they cannot be maintained at 
rents which the great mass of the slum-dwelling public can afford— 
not even when a large proportion of their construction cost has 
been written off as subsidy. This has likewise turned out to be 
true of the Federal Government’s garden suburbs, the several 
Greenbelts of which the most celebrated lies between Baltimore 
and Washington. Everyone who has seen one of these suburbs 
knows that they are delightful. They consist of charming dwell- 
ings set in attractive natural surroundings which have been ren- 
dered still more attractive with the help of skillful 1] ing. 
The Greenbelts offer all sort of amenities. But amenities come 
high. Hence, though the rental charged for living in them repre- 
sents only a fraction of the economic rent (that is, the rent which 
would be necessary to make them pay for themselves) they are 
still not available to the great mass of poor people whose miserable 
living conditions are supposed to provide their excuse for being. 

The efforts of the Federal Government to build real low-cost 
housing have been so uniformly discouraging that most housing 
experts will now tell you that it is impossible to build any kind of 
decent housing for the poor without pouring huge subsidies into it. 
Some even go so far as to say that it isn’t possible to build housing 
for the lowest-income groups—polite name for the poorest people— 
even with enormous subsidies. These will tell you that the very 
poorest slum dwellers get only one gain out of all these housing 
erterprises—they inherit the slightly superior dwellings of the slum 
dwellers who inherit the slightly superior dwellings of the fortunate 
people who are carefully selected to, and can actually afford to, live 
in the Government’s subsidized housing. 

Baltimore has now a housing authority whose activities since its 
establishment have been clothed in a deep blanket of mystery. We 
know that it was established primarily in order that Baltimore 
might qualify for a slice of the current Federal low-cost housing 
appropriation. We know also that it has received a grant of $16,- 
000,000, much of which will be written off in one way or another 
as subsidy. We know that the money is to be spent on five sepa- 
rate housing projects located in five of Baltimore’s worst slum areas. 
We even know where the sites are, thanks to a leak of information 
from Washington. More than that, we in Baltimore know nothing. 
We do not know what sort of dwellings will be put on these five 
slum sites, how much of the rent will be paid by the taxpayer 
rather than the tenant, or what the actual rate of rental to tenants 
will be. We do not know when construction is going to begin, when 
it will be finished, how the present slum dwellers of these areas will 
be cared for when they are evicted, or how tenants for the new 
dwellings will be chosen. Secret as a mole and shunning light, 
the Baltimore Housing Authority labors and labors and labors, with, 
so far, no tangible results. To verbal inquiries it returns the 
demand that all questions be put in writing, and when the ques- 
tions are written down it disregards them. 

Well, while our Baltimore Housing Authority holds to this uncom- 
municative mood, it will do no harm to examine the housing 
achievement in Fort Wayne, for this is the one venture that actually 
offers some basis for believing that real low-cost housing is econom- 
ically practicable. 

To begin with, these houses were designed on the basis of a 
wholly different conception of what America’s worse housing need 
really is. The idea that the best in housing is none too good for 
every free-born American was junked at the beginning: In other 
words, housing was brought down out of the clouds and stated in 
terms of a practical contemporary problem, which is housing for the 
poverty-stricken. The designers began with the basic fact that 
4,935 families in Fort Wayne had never had any bathing facilities, 
that 2,642 had never had anything better than outdoor privies, and 
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that 890 of them had never enjoyed running water. Starting from 
these facts, they undertook to design a house which would be 
infinitely better than the wretched shanties in which these families 
lived, but would not necessarily measure up to conventional Ameri- 
can middle-class standards. The designers went on the assumption 
that, for people who have never had anything but a privy and 
who have never been in a bathtub, there is no need for sunken 
tubs, silent-flushing seats, and heliotrope toilet paper, that indirect 
lighting is not necessary for people who have had no lighting but a 
kerosene lamp, that hot-and-cold running water are in themselves 
sufficiently sensational for people who have had to haul their water 
a buckets from a communal pump, that a concrete floor is a lot 
than a dirt floor, that pipes which are exposed instead of 
.ig between the walls are no hardship to people who have 
never had the benefit of any kind of piping. 

In short, the designers went to work on what ought probably to 
be called a super-shack rather than a house—a weather-proof 
dwelling insulated against the cold of winter and the heat of sum- 
mer, built not to outlast the ages but only to outlast a 20-year 
mortgage, sanitary, cheap to maintain, sensibly planned as to 
space, reasonably agreeable to look at, and provided with those 
rudimentary conveniences of lighting, heating, and watering which 
are as strange to a large segment of the American population as 
they are to the natives of Dahomey—all this to be built for as low 
a@ figure as ingenuity could arrive at. 

The result: The photograph shows the exterior; the plan shows 
the interior. Two bedrooms, enough to get rid of the barbarous 
practice of dumping all ages and sexes together, even though it 
might still violate middle-class notions of privacy. Combined living 
room and kitchen, yielding a room larger than the average middle- 
class living room, a room that is easier to keep and generally more 
satisfactory than two tiny ones. A bathroom, undreamed-of luxury, 
for every tenant. 

The house is prefabricated, of course. The method finally de- 
cided upon as being the most suitable for the purpose was based on 
a phenol-resin bonded plywood panel unit, which had been devel- 
oped at the Forest Products Laboratory of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. The wall panels are 8 feet high, 4 feet wide, and 5 inches thick. 
Inside and outside are plywood, nailed and glued to 2 by 4 framing 
members. They are filled at the time of construction with rock-wool 
bats. They can be, and at Fort Wayne were, made by unskilled 
labor working in a converted barn. Some of the wall panels are 
plain; others have windows already mounted in them; others have 
doors already mounted in them. The roof panels are the same type 
of construction, except that the units are longer (24 by 4 feet and 
16 by 4 feet). 

These panels are set up on a concrete-sleb floor and bolted to- 
gether with long rod bolts running through the length of the wall. 
When the walls and partitions have been bolted in place, the roof 
panels are swung into position and also bolted. Asphalt roofing 
material of the kind used on business and industrial buildings is 
then applied; the plumbing (of the simplest and cheapest design) is 
fitted; the house is painted, and it is then ready to be occupied. 
This type of construction is so efficiently insulated that no furnace 
is necessary—the stove serves. 

These houses were put up at the rate of one a day in Fort Wayne, 
starting in November. Half of them are already being lived in, and 
the rest will be within the next week or so. More than 600 appli- 
cations are on file. They can be taken down and put up again as 
easily as they were assembled originally. Their over-all cost is less 
than $900. 

These are hardly to be described as dream houses. They offer 
comparatively little scope for gracious living. They look cheap. 
They tend to get smelly when all the doors and windows are kept 
closed in bad weather (thanks to the high efficiency of their insula- 
tion). They will outrage the perfectionists who are content with 
nothing less than the best. They emphasize an ugly fact, which is 
that for great masses of Americans such humble homes as these 
represent a huge stride upward in their standard of living. This is 
an appalling indictment. 

But these houses have this one great virtue over the dream houses 
of perfectionists: they exist. Given all the conditions, economic 
and social, of the United States of January 1939, they are practical. 
They represent a concrete achievement in the provision of housing 
for those who need it most. 


Development of Farm Woodlands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOHN G. ALEXANDER 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 10, 1939 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF THE LEGISLATURE OF THE 
STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following concurrent 
resolution of the Legislature of Minnesota: 
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Concurrent resolution memorializing the Congress of the United 
States and the Secretary of Agriculture on the need to establish 
a more stable program of subsidies to farmers for development 
and maintenance of farm woodlands and shelterbelts 


Whereas the farm woodlands make up more than 5,000,000 acres 
of the 19,000,000 acres of forest land in the State of Minnesota; and 

Whereas forests are a soil-building and soil-conserving crop; and 

Whereas the practice of good conservation on these lands can be 
encouraged by special inducements, such as those given under the 
agricultural conservation program; and 

Whereas this program now includes benefits for maintaining land 
in pasture and orchards: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of Minnesota (the House o} 
Representatives concurring), That the agricultural conservation 
program should also include a stable and comprehensive program 
of benefits for forestry practices on farm woodlands, including the 
protection of such woodlands from grazing, fire, and destructive 
logging; and be it further 

Resolved, That addtional technical forestry aid, as authorized by 
the Norris-Doxey Farm Forestry Act, should be provided to instruct 
the farmers and woodland owners in this phase of the agricultural 
conservation program; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be instructed te send 
copies of this resolution to the President of the Senate of the 
United States and to the Speaker of the Howse of Representatives 
of the United States and to the Secretary of Agriculture, Hon. 
Henry A. Wallace, and to each of the Senators and Representatives 
of the State of Minnesota in the Congress of the United States. 





Federal Reserve Report on Price Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSIAH W. BAILEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 13, 1939 


ARTICLE FROM THE NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE OF 
MARCH 13, 1939 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have published in the Appendix of the Recorp a most im- 
portant and timely statement from the Federal Reserve Board 


on the subject of Price Control. 
There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune.of March 13, 1939] 
PROPOSALS TO MAINTAIN PRICES AT FIXED LEVELS 


From time to time the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System is asked to give its opinion about proposals to require some 
agency of the Government to raise the general level of prices and 
then to keep it constant. Some would make it the duty of the 
Board to do this and some would create a new agency for purpose. 
All would require that prices be controlled by regulating the 
amount and cost of money. 

Those who favor such proposals believe that prices can be raised 
by increasing the supply of money, that prices can be lowered by 
reducing the supply of money, and that prices can be kept fairly 
steady by changing the supply of money in the right direction at 
the right time. They believe that if prices were kept fairly steady 
we would not have booms, depressions, and panics; business would 
run along on an even keel; and much suffering and hardship would 
be prevented. 

The Board of Governors is in complete sympathy with the desire 
to prevent booms and depressions, and has always considered it 
its duty to do what it could to help accomplish these results. 


CANNOT CONTROL PRICES 


Experience has shown, however, that (1) prices cannot be con- 
trolled by changes in the amount and cost of money; (2) the 
Board’s control of the amount of money is not complete and can- 
not be made complete; (3) a steady average of prices does not 
necessarily result in lasting prosperity; and (4) a steady level of 
average prices is not nearly as important to the people as a fair 
relationship between the prices of the commodities which they 
produce and those which they must buy. 

Steady prices and lasting prosperity cannot be brought about 
by action of the Federal Reserve System alone, because they are 
a by many factors beyond the control of the Federal Reserve 

ystem. 

1. Prices do not depend on money alone. Experience in recent 
years has shown that prices are not controlled by the amount or cost 
of money. 

If currency alone is considered as money, the facts are clear and 
simple. There was $3,600,000,000 of currency in the hands of the 


Public, outside the banks, in the middle of 1926 and about the same ! 
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amount in the middle of 1929, while at the end of 1938 the amount 
of currency had increased to $5,700,000,000. If prices were governed 
by the amount of currency, prices would have been about the same 
in 1929 as in 1926 and would have increased sharply by the end of 
1938. The facts are that the average of wholesale prices, expressed 
in an index number, was 100 in 1926, 95 in 1929, and 77 in 1938. 
From 1926 to 1929 there was no change in the amount of currency 
but there was a drop of 5 percent in prices. From 1929 through 
1938 there was an increase of 60 percent in currency, while there 
was a decrease of 20 percent in prices. Evidently cash and prices 
do not move together. 

It is easy to understand why the amount of currency does not 
control prices. Currency is not the principal means used by people 
in paying for what they buy. In fact, it is the small change of 
business. Most people keep only as much money in their pockets 
as they require for their day-to-day needs, such as carfare, lunches, 
gasoline, and other items, and what they do not need they deposit 
at the banks. Business firms require currency to meet pay rolls, 
stores to make change. Banks keep on hand only a reasonable sup- 
ply to meet the demands of their customers and send the rest to the 
Federal Reserve banks. 

Because of the way we have come to use our currency, chiefly for 
small payments, we cannot expect to raise prices or increase pros- 
pee? by the issuance of more currency either by the Treasury or 

y the Federal Reserve banks. Any surplus above the amount 
needed would only come back to the Reserve banks. People can 
always get all the currency they need so long as they have deposits 
to draw on. 

But more than nine-tenths of the bills in this country are paid 
by checks drawn on bank deposits. Therefore the deposits that 
the public holds in banks and can use as a means of paying for 
what it buys, as well as the currency outside of banks, needs to be 
considered as money. Again, the facts show clearly that the volume 
of money does not control the price level. 

The amount of demand deposits was $22,000,000,000 in June 1926, 
$23,000,000,000 in June 1929, and $26,000,000,000 at the end of 1938. 
As already stated, currency outside of banks was $3,600,000,000 in 
1926 and in 1929, and $5,700,000,000 in 1938. The amount of money, 
therefore, was larger in 1929 than in 1926 and larger in 1938 than 
in 1929. But what happened to prices? In 1929 they were 5 per- 
cent lower than in 1926, and in 1938 they were 23 percent lower 
than in 1926.. This proves that factors quite apart from the volume 
of money—i. e., of currency and deposits together—were influ- 
encing the price level. 

There have been times when the amount of money and prices 
have changed together; but usually they have not. When they 
have moved together this may have been due to the fact that it 
takes more money to do the same amount of business when prices 
are high than when they are low. 

Whether prices and the volume of money do or do not move 
together depends on many other conditions, such as weather and 
the size of harvests, inventions, foreign trade, Government spend- 
ing, taxes, wages, and the general attitude of business. When 
people are venturesome and expect good times they lay in supplies, 
and this tends to raise prices. When people are discouraged and 
expect things to go badly, they tighten their belts and buy as little 
as possible. The demand for goods declines and prices fall. Usu- 
ally other things have a greater influence on prices than has the 
amount of money. 

Neither do prices depend on the cost of money. This also has 
been shown by the experience of the last 10 years. The cost of 
money is lower than it has ever been at any time for which we 
have a record. This is true not only of the rate at which the 
Government can borrow, end of the rate at which large corpora- 
tions can get money in the money market, but also of the rate 
charged by banks to their regular customers. The average rate 
charged by banks in 36 cities on their business loans was around 
5 percent in 1926; it rose to over 6 percent in 1929 and fell to 
3% percent in 1938. Federal Reserve discount rates in 1926 were 
314 to 4 percent; in 1929, 414 to 6 percent. In 1938 rates were 
1 to 1% percent. During this period when the cost of money 
was so drastically cut, prices went down by about one-fourth. 

In view of these facts the board finds it impossible to believe 
that prices can be controlled by changes in the volume and cost 
of money. 

2. Federal Reserve cannot completely control the amount of 
money: The Federal Reserve System, furthermore, does not and 
cannot have complete control of the amount of money and its 
use. It has an influence of the amount, and when other things 
are favorable this influence can become effective, but there are 
many occasions when the System’s powers are limited. 


CURRENCY NOT MAIN ITEM 


As already explained, currency is not the most important item 
in our business life, and the Federal Reserve System supplies at 
all times the currency that the public demands. If the Reserve 
System should engage in so-called open-market operations, that 
is, if it should buy Government bonds, and if it should pay out 
Federal Reserve notes for them, as has been proposed in some of 
the bills before Congress, this currency would come right back 
to the Reserve banks and would serve no useful purpose. 

The Federal Reserve System has more influence on the amount 
of deposits than it has on the amount of currency, but there are 
limits to the System's influence. The System has power to give the 
banks more reserves by buying Government bonds. The sellers 
would receive checks which they would deposit in their banks. The 
banks in turn would deposit these checks in the Federal Reserve 
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banks, thus increasing their balances which under the law are the 
members banks’ legal reserves. 

At a time when things are going well and there is a demand for 
as much bank credit as the banks can supply, increasing the re- 
serves of the banks will usually increase the amount that they are 
willing and able to lend or invest. As the banks lend or invest the 
money they can pass on to the public not only the amount of un- 
used reserves that they have, but all the banks together can pass on 
several times the amount of these reserves. This is because the 
banks are required to keep as reserves only a portion of their de- 
posits. The proportions are different for different classes of banks; 
but, at the present time, all the banks together can lend or invest 
about six times as much as their reserves. (A detailed explanation 
of the way this works was given in the Board’s annual report for 
1936.) 

When conditions are such that banks lend cr invest all the money 
they can, the Reserve banks by buying $1,000,000 of Government 
securities can enable the banks to increase deposits held by the 
public by $6,000,000. Conditions, however, are not always such as 
to bring this about. They have not been so for a number of years. 
The Federal Reserve banks have bought more than $2,500,000,000 of 
Government securities. There has been a large inflow of gold from 
abroad, and the reserves of our banks have increased from about 
$2,700,000,000 in December 1933 to $9,000,000,000 in January 1939. 
Deposits of banks, however, have not increased in anything like 
the same proportion, because the banks have not found it possible 
to use all the reserves they held. At this time they have about 
$3,500,000,000 more reserves than the law requires and are not 
finding any way to use these reserves. 

The Federal Reserve System can see to it that banks have enough 
reserves to make money available to commerce, industry, and agri- 
culture at low rates; but it cannot make the commercial banks use 
these reserves, it cannot make the le borrow, and it cannot 
make the public spend the deposits that result when the banks do 
make loans and investments. 

3. Steady prices do not assure prosperity, even if the amount of 
money did determine prices; and even if the Federal Reserve 
System could determine the amount of money, experience shows 
that steady prices would not necessarily mean prosperity. 

It is true that violent changes in prices are harmful. A very 
rapid rise in prices results in speculation, in accumulation of in- 
ventories, and in unsound undertakings which later result in a 
collapse with falling prices, failing business, and general distress. 

But that does not mean that lasting prosperity is assured when 
prices are steady. We had fairly steady prices from 1921 to 1929, 
but during that period there was developing a speculative situation 
which led to the collapse in 1929. It was during this period that 
billions of unsound foreign loans were made; that expensive and 
unsoundly financed apartment houses and office buildings were 
erected far beyond the needs of the people; that stock prices rose 
to fantastic levels. It was during this period that the ground was 
prepared for the depression which began in 1929 and from which 
we have not yet completely emerged. An unchanged average 
of wholesale prices alone, therefore, does not assure the people of 
lasting prosperity. While prices are stable, destructive forces may 
be at work that lead to panic and disaster. To require the Board 
to be guided in its policies entirely or principally by changes in 
the level of prices would prevent it at times from doing its best 
to serve the public interest. 

RELATION OF PRICES 


4. Relations of prices more important than average prices: One 
reason why steady average prices do not assure prosperity is that 
the average can be steady while prices of some of the commodities 
that make it up change violently. People are more interested in 
the relation between the prices of what they produce and sell and 
the prices of what they buy and use than in the general price 
level. A farmer is interested not only in what he can get for his 
products over and above the cost of production but also in what he 
has to pay for the things that he needs to buy—how many bushels 
of wheat or pounds of cotton it takes to get a suit of clothes or a 
new plow. For the industrial producer the ccst of his raw mate- 
rials and labor, compared with the prices that his products will 
fetch, is what counts. To a wage earner or salaried man the im- 
portant thing is the relation between his income and the cost of 
living. Even the ability of people to pay their debts does not de- 
pend so much on the average level of prices as upon the amount by 
which their net income exceeds their living expenses. 

A steady average of prices, furthermore, may cover up sharp 
movements in prices of important commodities upon which large 
sections of the country depend. For example, from March to Sep- 
tember 1937, while the average of wholesale prices was steady, 
grains declined by 19 percent and cotton by 38 percent. Many 
people are misled by averages. At the present time, with the aver- 
age of all wholesale prices at 77 percent of the 1926 level, prices of 
farm products are at only 67 percent, while industrial commodities 
are at 80 percent. Even prices of different farm products differ 
widely. Cotton and grain prices are 50 percent of the 1926 level, 
while livestock prices are 80 percent. 

An attempt to maintain a steady average of prices would run 
into serious difficulty in years when prices of some commodities 
were forced up by drought, armament demand, or other things 
beyond the control of the monetary authority. When prices of 
industrial materials advanced in 1936-37, a steady average of prices 
could have been maintained only if prices of finished products had 
declined, and if that had occurred, it would have made it unprofit- 
able to buy materials on a rising market with the prospect of sell- 
ing finished products on a falling market. This would have re- 
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sulted in a slowing down of industrial and building activity. Dir. 
ferences between price movements of raw materials and finished 
products were, in fact, an important reason of the turn-down in 
business in 1937. 


Summary: 

To summarize, the Board of Governors is in complete sympathy 
with the real purpose of the price-stabilizing bills, which is to pre- 
vent booms and de ons and have business always on an even 
keel. But experience has shown that prices do not depend primarily 
on the volume or the cost of money; that the Board’s control over 
the volume of money is not and cannot be made complete, and 
that steady average prices, even if obtainable by official action, 
would not assure lasting prosperity. The Board exerts all its powers 
to provide a constant and ample flow of money at reasonable rates 
to meet the needs of commerce, industry, and agriculture. In order 
to maintain a lasting prosperity many other agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, as well as many groups in the public, must co- 
operate, since policies in to taxation, expenditures, lending, 
foreign trade, agriculture, and labor all influence business con- 
ditions. 

The Board believes that an order by Congress to the Board or 
to any other agency of Congress to bring about and maintain a 
given average of prices would not assist, but would hinder, efforts 
to stabilize business conditions. It would hinder, because the price 
average frequently would indicate a policy that would work against 
rather than for stability. Such an order would also raise in the 
public mind hopes and expectations that could not be realized. 

Conclusion: In view of all these considerations the Board does 
not favor the enactment of any bill based on the assumption that 
the Federal Reserve System, or any other agency of the Govern- 
ment, can control the volume of money and credit and thereby 
raise the price level to a prescribed point and maintain it there. 


SYMPATHIZES WITH AIMS 


Bernarr Macfadden 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 13, 1939 


STATEMENT, EDITORIALS, AND ARTICLE ON BERNARR 
MACPADDEN 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, several days ago I intro- 
duced a private bill for the relief of Hon. Bernarr Macfad- 
den, eminent publisher and physical-culture exponent. 
This bill interests itself, in a sense, with a bill introduced by 
my distinguished colleague Hon. Ropert Wacner, of the 
State of New York, and I ask that there be published in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD a statement by Mr. 
Macfadden as printed in the editorial columns of the Ga- 
zette, of Stillwater, Minn.; an editorial from the Virginia 
(Minn.) Enterprise; one from the Union Sun Journal, of 
Lockport, N. Y.; and a brief article from the pen of Mr. A. K. 
Meck, which was printed in the Dayton (Ohio) News. 

There being no objection, the statement and editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[Prom the Stillwater (Minn.) Gazette of February 18, 1939] 
AN UNPARALLELED TRAGEDY—FAILURE TO PROTECT OUR YOUTH 


For generations the English-speaking countries suffered beyond 
the power of tongue or pen to fittingly describe, because of the 
then prevailing prudery. 

The prurient conception of our bodily functions gave us an 
obscene outiook upon life generally. 

The body was vile and unholy, and we were introduced to the 
mysteries of life with an unclean attitude toward everything 
associated with our physiological functions. 

Yet the Good Book tells us to “glorify God in your body”; that 
“Unto the pure all things are pure; but unto them that are defiled 
and unbelieving is nothing pure.” 

It is plain, therefore, that we are out of harmony with theo- 
logical teachings in assuming such an attitude toward our bodily 
structure. 

And what has been the disastrous result of this mystery with 
which we have allowed our youth to grow up to adult life? They 
learn little or nothing of the physiological laws of sex * * * 
the information they acquire is usually of a filthy nature, from 
companions who have an unclean idea of what should be the most 
divine relations of human life. 

The very source of life itself is made contemptible and 
abominable. 
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Until recently even our literature could never speak of preg- 
nancy, and a newborn babe in a family was brought by the stork 
or found under a raspberry bush. Think of the vile results of such 
an attitude. 

And it is only recently that our youth has had the faintest 
opportunity to learn anything about the most deadly of all dis- 
eases * * * the venereal scourge. He had to acquire the 
devastating disease before he could learn anything about it. 

And until very recent years the treatment for this disease was 
worse than the disease itself. The treatment of the disease 
brought on paresis, locomotor ataxia, and many other complaiuts 
that made life but little more than a satanic inferno. 

And when I look back at my publishing career during the 
period when I was solely a propagandist with one idea only—and 
that to help the youth of the land build up a fine physique—and 
recall the experience that I had in trying to warn them against 
syphilis and other allied complaints * * *. I remember poign- 
antly the thousands of letters that came to me—human trag- 
edies—hundreds of them. 

A number came as a last sacrament, damning the environments 
in which they grew to manhood, with the statement to the effect 
that they expected to get out of it all through suicide. 

And with all this evidence before me a story was written by a 
well-known author for the one purpose of warning youth against 
these degenerating diseases. I was 35 years ahead of my time. 

But my efforts at that time were rewarded with a 2-year sen- 
tence in the penitentiary and a $2,000 fine. 

President Taft canceled the sentence, and I am still hoping 
that the Congress of these United States will apologize to me and 
return the $2,000 fine I had to pay on that occasion. 

I bow in revent thankfulness to President Roosevelt for taking 
the lid off this sewer that has desecrated human life to such a 
tragic extent. 

Although throughout the entire country there is publicity which 
is accomplishing untold gocd, there is entirely too much commer- 
clalism about it. Many people are being driven into unnecessary 
medical examinations; they are made unnecessarily fearful; and 
there is by no means the educational procedure necessary to protect 
our young people against this disease through antiseptic measures. 

Let us hope, now that this subject has opened up, that an edu- 
cational procedure will be carried on which will give every youtb 
the information essential to guarantee protection against this fear- 
ful scourge—Bernarr Macfadden. 


[From the Virginia (Minn.) Enterprise of February 16, 1939] 


Some years ago, Bernarr Macfadden caused a book to be pub- 
lished which warned the youth of the Nation against the vicious 
social diseases. Up to that time and until very recently, there was 
a good deal of hush-hush about these scourges which have ruined 
the lives of so many, and because he warned too plainly and too 
starkly the volume was considered unfit for circulation, and Mr. 
Macfadden was compelled to face trial. He drew a 2-year sentence 
and a fine of $2,000. Fortunately for him, President William How- 
ard Taft suspended the sentence, but the fine he had to pay. Con- 
sidering the change in the present public attitude toward dissemina- 
tion of health literature, it would seem that the Federal Government 
owes Mr. Macfadden at least the amount of the fine exacted these 
many years ago. Youth is the hope of America, as it is the hope of 
any nation. It is only as youth is kept clean and wholesome, free 
from bodily disease and free from immoral thoughts and actions 
that this civilization can progress. 





[From the Lockport (N. Y.) Union Sun Journal of February 20, 
1939] 


LETTING IN THE LIGHT 


The scathing pen of Bernarr Mcfadden, publisher of Liberty, 
has exposed in a bad light what was up to very recently the atti- 
tude toward education in matters pertaining to the health and 
care of the human body, at least in some of its aspects. Mr. Mac- 
Fadden referred specifically to education relative to and treatment 
of syphilis. 

“It is only recently,” writes the publisher, “that our youth 
has had the faintest opportunity to learn anything about the 
most deadly of all diseases * * * the venereal scourge. He 
had to acquire the devastating disease before he could learn any- 
thing about it.’ 

Every right-thinking person joins with Mr. Macfadden in these 
words: “Let us hope, now that this subject has opened up, that 
an educational procedure will be carried on which will give every 
youth the information essential to guarantee protection against 
this fearful scourge.” 


[From the Dayton (Ohio) News of February 26, 1939] 


SAFETY VALVE FOR THE LEGAL SYSTEM—-SOME CASES SHOWING THE NEED 
OF BETTER PROTECTION AGAINST INJUSTICE 


(By A. K. Meck) 


The criminal part of our legal system needs a better safety 
valve. Bernarr Macfadden, publisher of Liberty, complains in a 
recent issue because of his conviction in a Federal court 35 
years ago. He can’t forget it. He was convicted because he was 
a@ publisher of a magazine that contained an article on health. 

He was sentenced to 2 years in prison and fined $2,000. Presi- 
dent Taft relieved him of the prison sentence, but he had to pay 
the fine. He says that the article he then published would now 
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be considered educational and very proper. That undoubtedly is 
correct. The conviction still burns in his heart. He wants Con- 
gress to pay back the $2,000 and apologize to him on behalf of 
Uncle Sam. 

Tom Mooney got caught in the trap and then refused to accept 
freedom for his body unless his name could also be freed from 
the stain of conviction. His hair got grey while he waited. A 
better safety valve would have prevented that injustice. 

An innocent man whom I represented in Montgomery County, 
Chio, was indicted by the grand jury on the charges of burglary 
and grand larceny. We thought we had sufficient evidence to prove 
his innocence. But suppose a jury had said guilty? He could 
have been imprisoned for as long as 12 years. Under the circum- 
stances he pleaded guilty to petit larceny and was only fined $25. 
Was the man wise or foolish? I don’t know. 

You say that if you had been that man you would have fought 
it out in the courts, and, if convicted, you would have appealed to 
the parole board and gained your freedom. Do you think that 
board would give you freedom simply because you were innocent? 
If you do, you are wrong. 

If you are once snared, you are like a rat ina trap. This should 
not be so. We need an extra board of justice as much as we do a 
board of mercy. 

The parole board does not have jurisdiction to let out innocent 
men until they have served a minimum sentence. Appeal to the 
Governor is not satisfactory. He is sometimes more concerned 
about his political future and how a pardon would affect it than 
he is concerning an innocent man’s freedom. Sad, but true. 

After you have served your minimum sentence, the parole board 
will not let you out simply because you are innocent. In fact, 
your innocence would probably work against you, unless you 
would lie and say, “Yes; I am guilty; I committed that dastardly 
crime; I am ashamed of myself and have shed many crocodile tears 
because of the fact that I stocped so low as to commit such a 
crime.” 

Under the present system a guilty, despicable sob sister probably 
stands more of a chance of gaining his liberty than does an innocent 
man who forever proclaims his innocence. 

United States Attorney General Murphy knows what is going on. 
He knows who is killing our G-men. He knows that the killers 
are men who have pleased parole boards by sob-sister methods. 

The present parole system is against the best interests of the 
public. It tends to encourage innocent men to seek revenge and 
to allow hoodlums to run loose and prey upon the public. The 
parole board ought to constitute a safety valve. 


Progress of the Colored Race 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES L. McNARY 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 13, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT A. TAFT, OF OHIO, MARCH 2, 1939 


Mr. McNARY. MY. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the REcorpD an impressive address by the able 
junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart] on the subject Progress 
of the Colored Race, at Howard University, in this city, at its 
seventy-second charter-day dinner on Thursday, March 2, 
1939. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


President Johnson and alumni of Howard University: I con- 
sider it a pleasure and a privilege to deliver the annual charter- 
Gay address to the alumni of Howard University on the seventy- 
second anniversary of its founding. It is a peculiar pleasure to 
find that the class of 1909 is one of the sponsors of this year’s 
dinner, because my father delivered the fortieth annual com- 
mencement address when that class graduated in 1909. I have 
welcomed the opportunity to see for the first time this time- 
honored institution, one of the great universities of the United 
States, and the center of Negro education. I have been familiar 
for many years with Wilberforce University in the State of Ohio, 
and know the tremendous effect it has had on the progress of 
the people which it serves, but in Howard University I see even 
greater accomplishment. 

Seventy-two years ago today it was established by act of 
Congress, under the urgent insistence of Gen. O. O. Howard, and 
General Howard became its president. He realized, as did many 
others, that not only did the United States owe to those who 
had long been held as slaves the duty of providing an education, 
but that only through such education could the country meet 
the problems created by the presence of so many million colored 
people scattered among the rest of the population which had 
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had such superior advantages. For years General Howard and 
his board of trustees struggled to keep the university alive, but 
today we can well realize how effective and important was their 
work. In this great university, over 2,000 students are enrolled 
in 9 undergraduate and professional schools and colleges. Ten 
thousand two hundred and sixty-six graduates have been sent 
out throughout the United States, more than half of them 
teachers, who have extended the influence of this university to 
thousands of Negro boys and girls, and directed the course of 
Negro education in hundreds of other schools and universities 
throughout the country. 

In the field of medicine and law the university has played an 
especially important part. Forty-six percent of all Negro physicians 
and surgeons now practicing in the United States are Howard 
graduates; 40 percent of all Negro dentists. Nearly half of the 
colored lawyers ectively practicing law in the United States are 
graduates of Howard University Law School, and a large portion of 
Negro leaders in the field of religion, of teaching, of pharmacy, of 
engineering, and architecture receive their education here. So 
that it may well be said that no institution in the world has had 
more to do with the progress of the colored people than has Howard 
University. 

And it may be said, further, that the progress of the colored 
people in America in those 72 years is probably greater than the 
progress of any race in a similar period in the history of the world. 
They started literally from nothing. The great majority had been 
slaves, and among the few freedmen were a very limited number 
who had education; but in 72 years they have risen until there are 
able colored leaders in every field of activity. In education, in 
medicine, in law, in art, in music, in athletics, in science, in indus- 
try, the colored people have proved their inherent ability and have 
rapidly developed leaders of outstanding quality. They have 
naturally paid peculiar attention to the development of the South. 
A colored scientist has developed many industrial products from 
cctton and peanuts which have given an increased market to those 
products and added thousands of jobs to the pay roll of private 
industry. 

I wish to refer especially to one man who died about a year ago, 
who was certainly one of the most versatile of American leaders, 
James Weldon Johnson. He was a university graduate, a lawyer, 
an author, a magazine editor, a poet, and a musician. He was 
consul in Venezuela and Nicaragua, appointed by my father, and 
not only spoke Spanish, but wrote poetry in Spanish. He wrote a 
notable autobiography, a book of American Negro poetry, two books 
of American Negro spirituals. What is accepted as the Negro 
national anthem was his work. His was a life of service. There 


are many others, and I pay a special tribute to him only as an 
example of the kind of leader which the Negro race has produced. 


In the political field you have also developed leaders, particu- | 


larly in our cities. The character of colored political leadership 
in Ohio has commanded my attention and interest during the past 
year. In my own city of Cincinnati Dr. R. P. McClain has been 
elected president pro tempore of the Cincinnati City Council under 
our charter form of government. 

To what has this great progress been due? ‘You have had the 
assistance of men like General Howard and many others. Howard 
University has had the assistance of the United States Govern- 


ated, for instance, is hardly more than the money appropriated 
by the city of Cincinnati for its municipal university, serving both 
white and black citizens of Cincinnati; much less than most of 
the State universities. The progress has been due to the colored 


Today it has become fashionable to look to the Government to 
solve our problems and rely on Government action and laws to 
advance the welfare of the people, both white and colored. We 
are too much inclined to lean on the Government, which, in fact, 
amounts to leaning on other people; but very little real progress 
has ever been made except through the earnest and sincere effort 
of those who make that progress. 
the opportunity for progress. It must create conditions in which 
every man who has the ability to be a leader of other men can 
forge his way ahead, regardless how humble his origin, and furnish 
the inspiration on which all progress is based. 

The foundation for the progress of the colored people is found 
in the Constitution and the Bill of Rights, and particularly in the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments. They ask 
nothing more than every other citizen is entitled to, the right 
to life, liberty, and property, the right to vote, the right to a fair 
trial, and all the other rights which are guaranteed to every cit- 
izen. It is to guarantee these rights that the colored people are 
asking for and ate entitled to an anti-lynching bill to protect 
those Federal constitutional rights which they now have in theory 
but which in some places they do not have in fact. 

So, also, no one is more interested than the colored people in 
maintaining the independence of the courts, in order that no 
matter what the majority in any community may be, no matter 
who elects the legislative body or the executive, the colored man 
may receive from independent judges a fair trial in the protection 
of his constitutional rights. Nothing is more characteristic of the 
American form of government than this protection given to in- 
dividual rights. Those who wrote the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution created a government to be directed by a 
majority of the people, and of course our Government today must 
reflect the will of that majority. But they said that there were 
certain inalienable rights belonging to every individual, and that 
no matter how great the majority, and no matter how strongly 


The Government must assure | 
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the majority felt, they could not destroy the rights of a minority, 
no matter how small and weak that minority might be. We have 
seen what happens in countries where there are no constitutions 
and no independent courts. We have seen what the Germans have 
done to a minority, and we have seen what the Russians have 
done to a minority. It is not enough to have constitutional rights, 
unless we have independent courts to enforce them, because Con- 
gress has frequently shown that doubts of the constitutionality 
of a law, no matter how reasonable, do not restrain it. No one 
can be more concerned to maintain the Constitution and the divi- 
sion of powers provided by it than the colored race. 

But I say again that the function of government in this respect 
is largely negative and defensive. If we are seeking progress 
toward a higher civilization, then the colored people, like the 
white people, must look much more to their own initiative and 
their own efforts, assisted, but not controlled, by the Government. 

True progress must be based at least in part on improvement in 
material welfare, and as a result the progress of the colored race 
has been badly checked by the depression which began in 1929. 
No one else has suffered so much from the scourge of unemploy- 
ment. Unfortunately, employers in general have not followed the 
example of men like Mr. Harvey Firestone, in Akron, Ohio. Mr. 
Firestone undertook to see that colored people were employed in 
nearly every department of his great rubber company, and that 
when the time for lay-offs came, no greater proportion of colored 
people were laid off than of white people. But it has been gen- 
erally true that colored people are more likely to lose their jobs 
when employment declines, and find it harder to get them back 
when employment increases. In other words, there is still an 
economic discrimination which we must do our utmost to reduce. 

Abraham Lincoln said in the famous Lincoln-Douglas debates: 
“In the right to eat the bread which his own hand earns the Negro 
is my equal and the equal of Judge Douglas and the equal of every 
living man.” But we must see also that he is also the equal of 
every living man in the right to earn that bread. 

Apparently, however, the solution is not Government assistance 
or the passing of laws. No government has ever poured out so 
generously money for relief and money for work relief like W. P. A. 
as the present Government. And yet today, after many years, 
millions of men are unemployed, and an undue proportion of col- 
ored people are unemployed. We must be grateful for the Govern- 
ment action, tiding many men and women over the emergency of 
the depression, but it is not much of a substitute for real jobs, 
and it does not provide an economic basis on which progress can 
be actively continued. 

In fact, should the present conditions become permanent there 
is a real danger to the colored people. Government relief cannot 
do much more than provide a wage basis, very little, if at all, 
above the needs for a bare existence, and if more and more of 
the colored people drift onto this W. P. A. scale it will leave them 
ultimately in a kind of economic servitude akin to serfdom. The 
man on W. P. A. has no opportunity to go forward. He receives 
only enough to provide a bare existence and cannot be of the 
slightest assistance in bringing real progress to the race. 

As a matter of fact, the whole movement toward Government 
regulation and regimentation is more of a threat to the colored 


| race than it is to the rest of the Nation. If the Government 


ment, but not to any extraordinary extent. The money appropri- | ultimately comes to the point of fixing all wages, hours, prices, 


and practices; if it comes to the point of telling every man in 
what industry he shall work and what type of job he shall enjoy, 


| there is a real danger that the colored people will get the worst 
| jobs in the worst industries. 


people themselves and to the inherent qualities which they possess, | Mentation minorities are not likely to do the regimenting or have 
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much to say about where they shall be fitted into the social picture. 

And so the colored people, even more than anyone else, are 
interested in Government policies which will stimulate private 
industry, and stimulate the creation of more jobs and more pros- 
perity. If those are provided, then the education provided by 
Howard University and many other institutions will show to 
colored leaders the means by which they can go forward. They 
will always have to fight against certain narrow prejudices, such as 
that which seems to have excluded Marian Anderson from a proper 
auditorium in the city of Washington, and has excluded them 
from employment in various industries. But in that fight they 
will have the support of the great majority of the white people, 
and all of the intelligent white leaders. Your goal is equal oppor- 
tunity, the same goal as that of every other American. 

Nothing is so important to the colored people as education. 
Some institutions are engaged in teaching vocations to boys and 
girls so that they may be able to give employers a reason why they 
should be employed and earn a fair wage when they are employed. 
Some times I think the education given by our public schools is so 
general that the boy and girl graduates, while they have a good 
background, are not able to do any particular job better than they 
could before going to school. Colored people have not taken their 
proportionate place as businessmen and they may well devote their 
attention to operating more of the stores which serve their own 

eople. 

. Lord Brougham said once in the House of Commons, “Education 
makes a people easy to lead, but difficult to drive; easy to govern, 
but impossible to enslave.” Howard University has still its big 
task to perform in training teachers from many schools, in train- 
ing those able to enter the professions, and in training men who 
may become the leaders and prophets of the race. In that task 
you deserve the support of all Americans—black and white. I 
hope, as a Member of the Senate, I can help carry through after 
the 10-year plan is completed. 
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You must always preserve inviolate the Constitution of the 
United States, and the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
amendments. On a firm foundation of constitutional freedom 
you can build an economic security, and on such economic se- 
curity you can build a higher civilization, but you can only do it 
by your own efforts, and the efforts of the members of your group, 
without leaning on the white people or on the Government, but 
with their willing assistance. 

America will not overlook the great part played by the colored 
race in the development of this great Nation. 





Neutrality 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. GEORGE L. RADCLIFFE 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 13, 1939 








ADDRESS BY HON, ELBERT D. THOMAS, OF UTAH, MARCH 9, 
1939 





Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. THomas] 
before the Maryland Committee for Concerted Peace Efforts 
in Baltimore on March 9, 1939, on amendments to the Neu- 
trality Act commonly known as the Thomas amendments. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the REcorp, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, after 4 years of neutrality legislation I am con- 
vinced that the American people want two things, first they 
desire to reduce as much as possible the danger of profits which 
might involve them in a war, and second they wish to see the 
economic and moral force of our country in a position to be able 
to be used in such a way that the war maker among nations 
may be curbed and restrained and not encouraged. The motives 
which brought forth the neutrality acts therefore were good. 

Consequently, I have introduced two amendments to the present 
neutrality law: One to provide that the President might extend 
his embargo of implements of war to include essential raw mate- 
rials for war purposes; and the other that when the President 
finds that one or more parties to the dispute has gone to war 
in violation of a treaty with the United States, he could, with 
the consent of both Houses of Congress, so modify any embargo 
he might have invcked to apply only against the treaty breaker. 

While we have been generally disillusioned over our neutrality 
legislation the acts themselves should be no more condemned as 
a whole than we would condemn the motives behind them for 
they are not wholly bad. First of all, during the discussions of 
these acts sentiment in the United States against a resort to war 
reached a pitch it had never before reached in our country. In 
the discussion of the 1935 Neutrality Act we heard the senti- 
ment: “We want no war and we want no profits from war.” 
That was very different from the whole idea of the old neutrality 
where we stressed neutral rights to the extent that it was neces- 
sary to fight for them. All three of the neutrality acts refer only 
to the United States. Our acts which condemn war as such con- 
demn trading in war materials in theory. But first of all they 
emphasize the duty of a neutral. In review, it is, therefore, 
proper for us to point out that by these acts the United States 
has declared that even if it does not take part in wars that it 
has some obligations as a neutral as well as rights. This stressing 
of the duty of a neutral is America’s contribution to the develop- 
ment of the neutrality idea and it is a good contribution. 

But the neutrality acts were acts of retreat. They came as a 
response to the urge of those who thought we were going to be 
dragged into war and the enactments were in reply to the 
desire on the part of the American people to have nothing to do 
with war. In other words, the neutrality law was a means of 
finding escape from obligations to help prevent war. From 1914 
to the present time, there has been an effort on the part of some 
to convince the American people that they should return to a 
fictitious isolation which they really never enjoyed, rather than 
to avoid war by vigorous policies to prevent it. 

We stand disappointed and disillusioned. The neutrality law has 
not increased our sense of security. In the threat of hostilities in 
the Far East and central Europe, the neutrality law is not re- 
garded by many of our people as a policy to protect American se- 
curity. Our arms expenditures have grown; the danger of war to 
us increases; and I doubt if there are many people who would today 
say that the neutrality law has lessened the danger of war to this 
country. 

The neutrality acts too have contributed toward a revival of a 
rearmament race. While the acts are not by any means the only 
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contributing factors America has been a rather easy source of supply 
in times of necessity for war materials for certain countries. 

In the second place, the law has not been neutral in the sense 
that it means impartial. Indeed, as a result, the first Neutrality 
Act was interpreted by Italians as a friendly act toward Italy. Japan 
also felt secure as a result of it and interpreted it as a friendly act 
toward Japan. No one, especially the sponsors of the law, expected 
those interpretations. The irony of our neutrality policy was that 
in the administration of the third act the United States actually 
reversed itself and turned away from previous engagements and 
treaties, which prohibited the sale of munitions to Germany. 
Public opinion has been overwhelmingly opposed to the applica- 
tion of the neutrality law in the far eastern crisis because it felt 
that the law would work contrary to our interests and definitely 
to the advantage of but one of the countries at war—in other words 
our Neutrality Act in practice was discovered to be unneutral and 
therefore could not, without doing great damage, be invoked. 

It was folly to believe that a country with the economic power 
and influence of the United States could adopt an embargo policy 
which would affect all countries alike. This country supplies about 
one-third of the known raw materials of the world; it accounts for 
more than one-third of the known economic and industrial life 
of the globe. Any embargo must affect one side more than the 
other and unfortunately it has been demonstrated that the appli- 
cation of the law favors the side that is the stronger and penalizes 
the side which is fighting against the greater odds. 

There are those who wish that all neutrality legislation be re- 
pealed. But I bow to public opinion which seems to wish some 
legislation. There are those who say let us repeal everything in the 
law but the cash and carry feature whereby we would supply arms 
or raw materials to any purchaser just so long as he can pay cash 
and transport the material in other than American boats. Such a 
policy by which this country would make all of the profits out of 
war and hard-pressed friends of ours would take all of the risks, 
would reduce the whole question to the lowest moral level possible. 

To repeal the entire Neutrality Act, as has been suggested since 
the beginning of the session by my colleague, Senator Kine, and as 
was suggested the other day by the introduction of a resolution by 
Senator Lewis, of Illinois, is impractical. A repeal of the act 
would mean the abolition of the Munitions Control Board. This 
Board performs an extremely useful function, and the Board’s life 
should. be continued. 

Any neutrality law that does not contain the symbol of distinc- 
tion between the nation that respects its treaties and the nation 
that violates them is essentially an immoral and war-encouraging 
act, because it ignores and defies the principles of international 
morality which the nations of the world have been building 
through the years. We must encourage the substitutes for war. 
They are law, understanding and appreciation of each others’ ob- 
jJectives, a cooperative endeavor which emphasizes interdependence 
rather than contest and antagonisms. Our neutrality acts have 
caused us to throw our whole moral influences and support to the 
less worthy of national forces now being exerted in the world. 

How can this symbol of distinction between right and wrong be 
established in ways most acceptable to the American people? How 
can we define the aggressor? I reply there is a very simple defini- 
tion, one easy to apply, and that can be applied by the American 
Government alone. For our purposes the aggressor is the nation 
that resorts to war in violation of treaties with this country pledg- 
ing itself not to go to war. 

In the second place, how should this application be made? 
There are those who would let the modification of the embargo be 
entirely in the hands of the President. I believe that the present 
law reflects a distrust of our Executive and ties the hands of our 
President in dealing effectively in international matters when there 
is war in the world. That is simply bad government. It hinders 
America’s effectiveness for good in the world, and it causes the 
advantage taker among the nations to be doubly reassured. 

There are those, however, who feel that discrimination between 
sides through applying the embargo against one side is too great 
a@ power to be placed in the hands ofoneman. Wishing to produce 
a formula that would meet all such objections and satisfy the 
greatest number of our people, my resolution provides that when 
the President shall find that a nation has gone to war in violation 
of a treaty with the United States, something entirely within the 
constitutional prerogatives of the President, he may, with the con- 
sent of a majority of both Houses of Congress, a step entirely 
within the constitutional prerogatives of Congress, modify the 
embargoes so as to apply them against the treaty breaker only and 
not against the victim. 

The second point to my resolution would authorize the President 
to extend his embargo on arms to include essential raw materials 
used for war purposes. I presume there would be almost unani- 
mous support on this point. A nation that plans an act of aggres- 
sion over a period of years will be fairly well prepared with arma- 
ments before undertaking such a venture. What that nation may 
need immediately is the power-producing fuel to run its war 
machines, and in time, as its reserve stock of armaments lessen, 
it will need raw materials for the manufacture of armaments. 
Consequently, the present bill is practically useless in stopping the 
treaty breaker unless the embargo can include raw materials for 
war purposes. 

I believe, ladies and gentlemen, that these two amendments pre- 
serve that legislation which grew out of a very deep-seated desire on 
America’s part to lessen the danger of involvement in war through 
profits. They would, at the same time, provide that distinction 
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between the aggressor and the victim which will relieve this coun- 
try of the possibility of being an accomplice of an aggressor, s0me- 
thing about which I am sure the American people are very much 
ashamed. 

The amendments, too, when the very serious step is taken, in 
deciding between the aggressor and the victim, place the respon- 
sibility in a partnership between the President and Congress, in 
accordance with a definition of aggressor that is simple, a defi- 
= based solely upon a violation of treaties with the United 

tates. 


Which Way Recovery? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. WARREN BARBOUR 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 13, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. WARREN R. AUSTIN, OF VERMONT, 
MARCH 12, 1939 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp the very able 
and excellent address delivered last night by the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Austin] over the Mutual Broad- 
casting Coast to Coast Forum of the Air. The Senator’s ad- 
dress is entitled “‘Which Way Recovery?” 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. President, take the road to the right. 
miles, inquire again. 

A stranger traveling in Vermont inquired, “Do you know the way 
to Highgate?” ‘The Vermonter answered, “No.” ‘The stranger then 
asked, “Do you know the way to Bakersfield?” The Vermonter re- 
plied, “No.” Whereupon the visitor said, “You don’t know much, do 
you?” And the Vermonter replied, “No; but I ain’t lost.” 

“Which way recovery?” should again be asked at the end of the 
2-mile stretch. ‘There exists no oracle to definitely answer the ques- 
tion. However, there are some things to guide us: We know that 
we are on the wrong road so long as we continue the easy way down- 
hill to the left. Six years of experience has proved that. 

On the other hand, we perceive, at the top of the rugged uphill 
road to 1940, an opportunity to remove some of the causes and some 
of the authors of our distress. 

The depression of 1930 to 1986 excited reform legislation as well 
as recovery legislation. Both types of legislation failed. The re- 
form legislation did not remove the causes of the depression. 
Some of it was void because of unconstitutionality. Witness the 
N. R. A. and the A. A. A. The recovery legislation was only tem- 
porarily effective and exhausted itself as soon as Government stimu- 
lus to consumption ran out. 

The Government reversed its policy in 1937 and practically wiped 
out the basic stimulus to consumption. Notwithstanding the 
spending of billions of dollars, a collapse occured, a collapse of the 
whole Nation’s business. Unemployment again increased. 

This shock was more effective than it would otherwise have been 
because of ancther folly of the New Deal—surpluses had been driven 
out of the accounts of big business by penalties in the form of taxes. 

In April 1937 the President declared that prices were too high. 
This resulted in a psychological blow to business, in the abrupt 
termination of inflation confidence. Forward buying was stopped. 
A nation of defeated and discouraged would-be investors reacted 
to the ominous threat of direct Government competition and to the 
attacks by important officials of Government on business solely 
because of its bigness. “Oh, what’s the use?” was a common expres- 
sion in the offices of private enterprise. 

Another shock which was extensive in its effect was the abrupt 
contraction of the credit base. The Federal Reserve Beard an- 
nounced that henceforth banks must carry double the resources 
formerly required against deposits. Thereupon only $5, instead of 
$10, of credit could be extended to business on every one dollar of 
reserves. This move was so deflationary that investments stopped 
and prices fell. Whereupon everyone quit buying. 

Former recoveries, of relatively sound characteristics, invariably 
depended upon new investment. In the feverish upward turn of 
1936 new investment was entirely absent. In its place the New 
Deal factor of public spending was the only support for consumption 
stimulus. No net addition to national purchasing power was made. 
Therefore when Government spending was reduced, consumption 
stimulus was removed. Consumption dropped; therefore produc- 
tion decreased; therefore, also, unemployment increased. 

Lack of confidence in Government spread over the continent, 
caused by the breach of extravagant promises of jobs for everybody, 
security, and a sound economic adjustment. Public opinion be- 
came confused by the attempt of the administration, through radio 
broadcasts and newspaper publicity, to account for the collapse by 
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charging it to business and by accusing business of being on a sit- 
down strike. This expressed hostility of Government to business 
engendered timidity in efforts toward recovery and discouraged 
investment capital. 

When the 1936 recovery collapsed we were left with the reforms 
of government made by the New Deal. They implied a totalitarian 
state. The promotion of legislation centralizing in Washington 
control of the Nation’s business arrested those who, in former 
recoveries, had made the daring investments and initiated the ad- 
vances in production which called out an enlarged purchasing 
power. Nearly all of these captains of industry retreated from the 
shower of bricks hurled at them by a desperate New Deal. 

After 1936 the President’s conception of the election as a mandate 
resulted in still more radical encroachment on State rights and on 
the limitations of Federal power. The elections of 1986 and 1938 
disclosed another characteristic of the New Deal which was most 
destructive of the guaranties of freedom, namely, the use of the 
spending power to influence votes and political conduct. Efforts 
to protect the independence of the voter and to preserve the 
sanctity of the ballot were squelched by the New Deal. 

Meantime the age-old method of aggrandizement of an auto- 
cratic power was attempted, namely, reorganization of the Gov- 
ernment in a manner to abolish current control of spending of the 
a money and to place it in the hands of the Chief Execu- 

ve. 

The New Deal grasp for the purse strings represented by this pro- 
posal to eliminate the Office of the Comptroller General raised an 
issue in this country which has yet to be determined. 

The necessity for rulers to find new sources of revenue, and the 
conflict of the burden bearers therewith, have constituted the chief 
events of constitutional history. Again civilization is confronted 
by this vital issue. . 

Meantime, there has also been spawned the extremely radical 
notion of amendment of the Constitution through court packing. 
This alarming departure from the right of the people to control 
changes in their fundamental law aroused John Citizen to im- 
mediate action, and his voice was heard in the election of 1938. 
He will answer your question, “Which way recovery?” in 1940. 

The events I have spoken of, and others of similar character not 
mentioned, dictate a change of route. The road to the right is 
unattractive and difficult, but Republicans are convinced that it is 
the only road to recovery. 

If, in 1940, this country should be blessed with an administration 
that is fair and just toward business, an administration that pro- 
motes the development of a capitalistic system fair to labor, and 
with the profit incentive as fuel for the fire of genius, an adminis- 
tration that does not excite class prejudice, and develop hatred 
for investors and employers, confidence would be restored and re- 
covery would be at hand. However, we should not wait for 1940. 
We ought to take this way to the right at once. 

European tension has lessened. Alarm has diminished in France 
and England. The well-informed sentiment of American citizens 
has permitted the continuance of our ancient foreign policy of 
independence, though not isolation, an expression to the world of 
positive opposition to breakers of the peace; and our Government 
has proceeded with celerity toward a suitable military establish- 
ment for national defense. All debaters of these subjects are 
agreed on the objective of peace. 

The President and some of his Cabinet officers have reversed 
themselves in their utterances regarding business. We are now in- 
formed that the President favors the removal of impediments to 
private enterprise. The Secretary of the Treasury and the Secre- 
tary of Commerce propagandize scrutiny of the tax laws to see if 
there are any deterrents to business. 

The distinguished chairman of the Special Committee Investi- 
gating Monopolies, Senator O’Manoney, to whose learned address 
we have listened tonight, is reassuring the Nation’s business by the 
fair and just method of his investigations and by the declaration 
of his constructive purpose. It is probably not a mere coincidence 
that we are together on this program. We are protagonists on the 
committee which considered the O’Mahoney-Borah licensing bill. 
The way to the right would leave such bills in committee or in 
some other ccld storage until after the completion of the research 
of Senator O’MAHONEY’s committee. 

Reform measures hastily conceived and enacted without due de- 
liberation destroy confidence, because their tendency is to destroy 
the Republic. Therefore, no new Government controls over busi- 
ness should be established until after thorough investigation. The 
proposed control involved in the wool products labeling bill has 
been under consideration for 20 years, but there is so much doubt 
of such control giving any real help to sheep raisers, and so much 
certainty of increase of unemployment and increased cost of living, 
that this bill, in which Senator O’Manoney and his distinguished 
colieague, Senator Schwartz, are interested, ought to have further 
study. 

The Labor Relations Act ought to be amended to restore the san- 
ity of the relations between Government and citizens. Government 
ought to be impartial and just as between labor, consumer, and 
capital. The American safeguards of such relations must be main- 
tained. The Social Security Act should be amended to broaden 
its scope and to advance the time of payment of benefits. 

The purity of elections ought to be promoted by the adoption of 
legislation now pending. This would remove one of the most fear- 
some causes of uncertainty and apprehension in the minds of 
American citizens. Also, this would stop some unnecessary ex- 
penditures. Government monopoly, Government competition, Gov- 
ernment gifts of silver profits to foreign countries should be termi- 
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nated. The tax system should be readjusted to reduce burdens on 
industry. The undivided-profits and capital-gains taxes should be 
abolished. The monetary and governmental props of agriculture 
will have to be maintained for a time, and a happier relation be 
established between the purchasing power of the dollar and the 
farmers’ and other basic producers’ income. 

I believe that government, for the present, should narrow its 
activities to fiscal measures, like reduction and regulation of spend- 
ing, reduction of taxing, and opposition to increase of our national 
debt. Also, to monetary measures affecting interest rates, reserve 
requirements, etc. 

Government should not intervene directly in industry beyond 
that minimum degree of regulation which tends to secure the 
maximum of competition. Clarification of antitrust laws now ex- 
isting is a duty to be performed. I believe it should await the 
results of the O’Mahoney committee’s study, which, I am happy to 
say, appears to be conducted in a judicial rather than in a partisan 
or prosecuting manner. 

These are some of the things that government could do imme- 
diately to manifest a turn toward recovery. But along with 
efforts of government, there must be cooperation by citizens. The 
way to the right involves reduction of spending, but not with the 
violence of 1937 and not with the contraction of the credit base 
or the raising of interest rates or other deflationary monetary 
measures. 

Reduction of spending cannot go into effect forthwith. Pump 
priming is sure to continue for a time. In fact, it has not yet 
reached its maximum. From experience we are convinced that 
however great the pump priming, it will not create any permanent 
recovery unless there is a restoration of private enterprise. If 
every businessman in this country should face that fact, without 
partisanship and the class antipathies that have been excited, he 
would find it in his selfish interest, as well as in accord with his 
patriotism, to assume confidence and to make contributions to 
recovery. 

This means risk. Perhaps it means sacrifice. But if upon recov- 
ery depends the Republic, we see clearly that political responsi- 
bility is founded on the spiritual basis of willingness to sacrifice. 

The Republic does depend upon recovery. Our institutions, 
which are designed to preserve freedom of speech, protection of life 
and property, and all the other acknowledged human rights, would 
be taken from us in the efforts of government to maintain order if 
we should fail to follow the way to recovery. We are already at 
the crossroads. We must depart from the New Deal way as 
soon as practicable. Thereafter, in 1940, an event may occur which 
will relieve this country of great apprehension and revive its faith 
in the solvency and security of our economic and political system. 
Then will there be cause for an increase of national income and 
an uplifted national spirit. 

Take the way to the right, Mr. President. In that direction 
awaits recovery. 





Functioning of the Civil Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. MILLER 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 13, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, OF LOUISIANA, 
MARCH 11, 1939 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an address delivered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] on Sat- 
urday, March 11, 1939, over the National Broadcasting Co. 
red network system in a program entitled “Youth Meets 
Government,” sponsored by the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, Does civil service function effectively, 
is the question under discussion. 

As civil service is operated under our own Federal system, it is 
my personal opinion that in most departments of our Government, 
it does not function effectively. I became interested in the sub- 
ject soon after I was sworn in, a little over 2 years ago, as a mem- 
ber of the United States Senate. It appears that as freshmen 
Senators are inducted, new hope is born in the hearts of oppressed 
Government employees, and they renew their appeals for help. 
Individual complaints began to pour in upon my arrival in Wash- 
ington, and I decided to investigate a few of the cases that were 
Submitted to me. I soon concluded that the so-called merit 
system as applied in Government departments is, in many in- 
stances, based not on “what one knows” but on “who one knows.” 
I offered a resolution for the appointment of a Senate committee 
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to investigate civil-service administration. It was unanimously 
adopted and I was appointed chairman of the committee of five 
Senators thereby created. 

In addition to my other duties, I have been laboring for over a 
year gathering data that will form the basis of the proposed inves- 
tigation. The task that I have undertaken is a huge one, but I 
propose to stay with it and do all in my power to help establish 
a@ real merit system in the Federal Government. I need the 
cooperation of all those now in the service. 

Time will not permit me to go into detail, but I shall attempt 
to briefly discuss three of the major sources of complaint, as sub- 
mitted to me by Government employees: 

First, as to the method cf awarding efficiency ratings to em- 
ployees: Under the present system, an employee each year, or 
sometimes twice during the year, is given a rating by the person 
immediately above him. This rating is supposed to be a summary 
of his ability and efficiency and work productivity during that 
period. Based on that efficiency rating, the employee must stand 
his chance for promotion, or demotion, or even dismissal from the 
service, because when an employee’s efficiency rating drops below 
a certain point, he is subject to dismissal; and, likewise, when 
promotions are made in the service, they are given, as a general 
rule, to those with the highest efficiency ratings. 

Some of you might ask: “Is not that fairenough?” Before reach- 
ing your conclusion let me outline to you just exactly what takes 
place after the immediate superior grades the employee under him. 
I am informed, and this information has been borne out by the 
testimony of hundreds of Government employees, that after the 
immediate superior rates the employees under him, these ratings 
are then sent to the party next in authority, and so on until they 
reach the head of the bureau. After the ratings leave the hands 
of the immediate superior they are subject to juggling, either up or 
down, at the whim of the party next in command. And in the final 
analysis the rating that a Government worker gets, which is sup- 
posed to refiect his ability and efficiency for a given period, in many 
cases has been changed by someone who is not in the least familiar 
with his work or ability or competency. Under this system of 
grading the worker may be discriminated against in two. ways: 
First, his immediate superior may take a personal dislike to him or 
have some grievance against him, and can without fear of repri- 
mand lower his efficiency rating; second, a worker may receive an 
“excellent” or “very good” efficiency rating from his immediate 
superior, yet the person next in rank above can mark that em- 
ployee’s rating downward without assigning any reason whatsoever, 
and without being in the least familiar with the employee’s work 
and without having to answer to anybody for his actions. I am 
informed that under the above procedure ratings of Government 
employees are lowered for personal reasons, due to personal antagon- 
isms and dislikes, or for the purpose of minimizing the number of 
employees who would be eligible for promotions, thereby placing 
their favorites in line and giving them preference for any promo- 
tions or salary increases that are available. And, mind you, once 
an employee is given such a lowered efficiency rating he does not 
have one iota to say about the matter and he has to take it whether 
he likes it or not. He cannot appeal that efficiency rating. He is, 
however, permitted to discuss the situation with his immediate 
superior, and in most cases it is like asking favors of your execu- 
tioner—it has the same effect. 

Second, as to the method used in awarding promotions: Under 
the present system recommendations for promotions must come 
from the bureau chiefs, through the immediate superior of the 
employee, and therefore unless an employee can get the “ear” of 
his superiors he stands little chance of ever securing a promotion. 
True, most of the department heads claim that promotions are 
based on efficiency ratings, and those with the highest efficiency 
ratings are promoted ahead of those with lower ratings. But as I 
have just pointed out, note how grossly unfair these ratings can 
be to employees when handled by persons with too little conscience. 
Bureau chiefs and subordinates build up their favorites by giving 
them high efficiency ratings or assigning them more important work 
that will lead to promotion by reclassification, and hold down those 
they have no personal interest in or against whom there is some 
grievance, by giving them low efficiency ratings or by never giving 
them a chance to perform a higher class of work. 

Third, as to the method employed in administering reprimands, 
demotions, or transfers: In these cases the accused are usually 
charged with some misdemeanor or minor offense, and are in- 
structed to submit to the bureau chief in writing the reasons why 
they should not be reprimanded or disciplined. Then the party 
who accused them is called before the chief of the bureau, and he 
presents his side of the case. He usually has the opportunity, so 
I am told, of passing on the defense plea submitted by the accused; 
and it is rather definitely apparent that in most cases the accuser 
passes final judgment because the chief is not familiar with the 
facts and permits his lieutenant in effect to decide the case. The 
accused never gets a fair chance to refute the charges that are 
lodged against him. He has no appeal, once he has been repri- 
manded or disciplined. Workers who object to disciplinary meas- 
ures, or who try to appeal the decision, or who complain against 
the treatment received from their superiors are usually “black- 
balled” and never stand a chance of promotion in Government 
service. It is stated that these “blackballing” tactics are handed 
from one department to another and follow the victim as long as 
he remains in the Government service. An employee never gets a 
chance to see his employment record, and I am informed that 
adverse notations about employees are made in their respective 
files which the unfortunate worker never gets a chance to see, or 
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refute, or in any way examine in order to protect his own interests. 
Yet these same charges are held against the employees, year in and 
year out, and it is easy to imagine what happens to this poor 
individual if he ever applies for a promotion or transfer, or runs 
afoul of his chiefs in any way. 

Our committee has ample proof in support of the charges of 
abuses now prevailing under our present system, and it is our 
desire to explore every phase of the problem. As I stated a few 
moments ago, we desire the cooperation of all employees, and, in 
fact, all those interested in establishing a near-perfect merit system 
in our Government departments. 

I may state that quite a great number of employees refuse to 
testify because they fear reprisals. Think of a system that creates 
such fear! In order to protect each and every employee from re- 
prisals, our committee has obtained from each departmental head 
of our Government a letter guaranteeing them immunity should 
they desire to testify, and I, for one, will leave nothing undone in 
order to mete out punishment to any bureaucrat who would use 
the power of his office to punish one who testifies before our 
committee. 


Proposed Change of the National Lrbor Relations 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. EDWARD R. BURKE 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 13, 1939 


ARTICLES FROM LIBERTY MAGAZINE OF MARCH 18, 1939, AND 
WASHINGTON POST OF MARCH 10, 1939 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
appearing in last week’s issue of Liberty Magazine, written 
by William Green, president of the American Federation of 


Labor, entitled “How and Why We Want to Change the 
Wagner Act.” 

I also ask unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp the result of the Gallup Poll of Public Opinion as 
printed last week showing that approximately 66 percent of 
the people desire that something be done to the act either 
by way of repeal or amendment. 

There being no objection, the matters referred to were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From Liberty Magazine of March 18, 1939] 
HOW AND WHY WE WANT TO CHANGE THE WAGNER ACT 
(By William Green, president of the American Federation of Labor) 


I wish to emphasize, first, that the American Federation of Labor 
is for the Wagner Labor Act. We helped write it. We will defend 
it against any who may attempt to destroy it. But we demand 
its amendment, in order to restore it to what it was intended to be. 
In simplest terms, the aims were: 

Workers should be given a stronger bargaining status, com- 
parable to that of employers. “Rules cf fair play” in labor rela- 
tions should be outlined. Government—through the National 
Labor Relations Board—then would become merely an umpire; an 
impartial one, we assumed. 

We saw in this measure a new “bill of rights” for labor; it has 
been used to nullify the rights of unions established during half 
a century. Under this act, workers were to be safeguarded in 
organizing, free from employer interference. Instead, labor has 
found itself coerced by a new and powerful bureaucracy. 

There was guaranty also of the workers’ right to bargain col- 
lectively through agencies of their own choice. This freedom has 
been curtailed or denied in arbitrary, dictatorial ways. 

We had every reason to expect that the intended clarification of 
labor relations would lessen strife, help build industrial peace, aid 
recovery. We have been amazed at finding the actual results to be 
heightened uncertainty and an increase in confusion and conflict. 

From a measure which we thought of as “our baby” we had 
expected peace and progress. As a quite opposite record mounted, 
we were reluctant to believe that a Federal agency could so braz- 
enly pervert the spirit and intent of this law. 

For better understanding, consider some facts about its origin. 
It was designed to carry on the principles of article 7 of the N. R. A. 
When the advice of labor leaders, including Mr. Lewis, was sought 
in writing this measure, there was no C.I. O. We therefore could 
not foresee some complications which were to arise. 

But, curiously, we actually did seek safeguards against some of 
the evils which later developed through C. I. O.-N. L. R. B. action. 
We wanted to be sure that the Wagner Act could not disturb a 
principle deeply embedded in the American labor movement, 
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Samuel Gompers had termed this “voluntarism.” He had preached, 
and we believed, that our success must depend upon voluntary 
action: In organizing, in collective effort, in bargaining with em- 
ployers, for agreements which must be kept. 

The guiding American idea was democratically organized unions, 
managing their own affairs along proved lines, and wholly free 
from outside interference, even from government, however well- 
intended. 

This basic idea we tried to protect in the wording of the act. 
More than that, when the text was completed, questions were put 
to Senator Wacner. He gave assurance, first, that there was 
nothing in the measure “which the stamp of governmental 
favor on any type of union”; second, that the status of long- 
established craft unions was protected; and, third, that “under no 
circumstances can any board enter into jurisdictional disputes.” 

We wanted to be doubly sure of the “umpire status” of the 
proposed board—that it was not empowered to interfere in any 
managerial way in the labor movement, then united, or to inter- 
vene in the internal affairs of unions. Nobody even thought of 
eo whether it could nullify employment agreements already 
signed. 

Administration of the Wagner Act was reasonably in line with 
its intent until the Supreme Court decision sustaining it. Since 
then the change has been staggering. 

The National Labor Relations Board has usurped power. It has 
virtually made its own law. It has advanced its own philosophical 
views in defiance of American tradition. It has entered into an 
unholy alliance with the C. I. O., the clear result being an athemps 
to weaken and destroy A. F. of L. unions. 

The evidence on this point, incredible in the beginning, has 
grown until the entire federation membership has united in 
protest. State federations in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and 
North Carolina—important industrial areas—adopted boycott reso- 
lutions against utilizing in any way the services of this Board. 
Several other affiliates have wanted to take similar action, but we 
have urged them not to, though their wish is easily understandable. 

Very few A. F. of L.-employer cases have come before the Board 
because of our success in direct, voluntary negotiations. How- 
ever, at our recent convention, Vice President Tobin estimated that 
85 percent of the cases before the Board were on A. F. of L.-C. I. O. 
conflicts. This in spite of Senator WaGNER’s conviction that his 
measure gave no authority to decide between different types of 
unions or intervene in jurisdictional disputes. 

Here is an agency which was to have had only the limited 
duties of an impartial umpire. After study, our executive council 
declared, “It possesses more power than does any other govern- 
mental board now in existence.” As for “wholesale” use of this 
power, the Board and subsidiaries in 3 years have passed on 16,500 
cases, involving almost 4,000,000 workers. It has taken jurisdic- 
tion over a great portion of the vast industries of America. 

Congress gave the N. L. R. B. no such mandate. I do not believe 
the people of America want any board to have such powers. They 
were seized. Public and labor interests alike demand correction of 
this situation. 

Reports on flagrant bias against the A. F. of L. and its sub- 
sidiaries arrive more rapidly than our legal department can study 
and codify them. A few examples: 

The International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 28,000 
strong, and far in the majority, had signed an agreement with 
the Consolidated Edison Co. of New York. The C. I. O. attacked 
the contract. The N. L. R. B. annulled it. The pretext was that 
the company, through “favoritism,” had “imposed” our union 
upon its employees. It was ordered to post notices that workers 
were free to quit the A. F. of L. and join the C. I. O. The 
electrical workers, long organized, didn’t consider that they were 
in any favored company union category. This case was taken 
to the circuit court, where they won their right to restore that 
contract. That should have been decisive, but it was necessary 
to fight that case to the Supreme Court, where the contract again 
was sustained. 

The highest Court in the land sharply criticized the Labor 
Board. In the majority opinion, Chief Justice Hughes rebuked 
it for reaching extravagant conclusions and held that it exceeded 
its powers by assuming the right to abrogate contracts of inde- 
pendent labor unions. 

Then there was the National Electric Products case. A contract 
signed; a C. I. O. complaint, and the Board set the contract aside, 
ordering an election. The employer took that issue into court 
and the contract was upheld. There was the law; every citizen 
should respect it. But it was not enough for the N. L. R. B., 
which refused to recognize the court decision until the election 
was decided. The brotherhood won overwhelmingly; but here 
we have a strong union harassed and driven for months by an 
agency supposed to be judicial. 

Certain minor supervisory employees, having no right to hire or 
fire, are eligible to union membership, A. F. of L. or C. I. O. Now, 
suppose such a man has belonged to one of our unions; he believes 
in it; he says so. That is natural—and his right of free speech. 
But the C. I. O. files protest: This is “unfair wg by the 
employer! Repeatedly, on that silly pane, A. F. of L. elections 
or contracts have been set aside. 

Note the solicitude over flimsily alleged employer “influence”; 
then turn to Harlan County, Ky. There the N. L. R. B. approved a 
“deal” whereby employers dictated which union workers must join! 
They were not consulted; they had no choice. Coal operators 
faced both criminal and civil prosecution for antiunion methods. 
But the N. L. R. B., John L. Lewis, and the operators made a trade. 
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Arbitrarily the C. I. O. United Mine Workers, which had not organ- 
ized the miners, was designated as the exclusive bargaining agent— 
and prosecutions were to be dropped. There has been no more 
brazen example of Lewis’ use of governmental machinery to recruit 
C. I. O. membership, though examples are many. 

Lawyers and other personnel of regional labor boards frequently 
nave guided C. I. O. officials in controversy with A. F. of L. unions. 
Close teamwork is glaringly evident during many “impartial” 

earings. 

. pee this Board ruled that all Pacific coast ports should con- 
stitute a single unit for bargaining, the Harry Bridges C. I. O. unit 
being the agent. Result, in localities where A. F. of L. men are in 
the majority, their unions are virtually disestablished. 

Following that theory, this Board can arbitrarily designate “ap- 
propriate” bargaining areas, either geographic or industrial, in such 
a way as to throttle and destroy A. F. of L. unions long established. 
This was not the intent of the law nor of Congress, and I am con- 
fident that public opinion condemns such tactics. 

The C. I. O. can get a quick order for an election, whereas the 
Board and C. I. O. have conspired to delay or prevent elections 
sought by the A. F. of L. But enough. There are probably a 
dozen types of anti-A. F. of L. action, each proved by several cases, 
which I have not mentioned. 

I am asked how these incredible things can be possible. First, 
because men of little or no labor experience were appointed to 
the National Board. Two in particular, Edwin Smith and Donald 
Wakefield Smith, have shown in their actions and declarations a 
determination to “make over” the whole labor movement—as they 
see fit. They have been guilty of distortion of the act they are 
sworn to administer impartially. 

Second, there was a flood not only of inexperience but of radi- 
calism into the country-wide set-up of this agency. Since this 
paralleled infiltration of Communists into the C. I. O., there was a 
working basis for advancing “imported” ideas. Also for inquisi- 
torial opposition to the long tried American way of handling labor 
problems.’ Never once, for instance, has this agency condemned 
the imported and revolutionary sit-down technique. On the 
contrary, it has condoned and defended violence. 

What is the cure for all this? First, placing administration of 
the Wagner Act in competent, impartial hands. Then a clean-up 
all down the line, throughout the subordinate personnel. Finally, 
not essential change in the act itself, but “rectification” of it—by 
amendments. 

I have mentioned the anti-A. F. of L. bias of this Board; so I 
should make it clear that we are not seeking a pro-A. F. of L. 
labor act. What we want is a pro-America type of measure. 
Fair rules and freedom for voluntary cooperation between em- 
ployees and employers. That is the straight road, we believe, 
toward industrial peace and prosperity. 


[From the Washington Post of March 10, 1939] 


THE GALLUP POLL—-REVISION OF WAGNER ACT FAVORED BY PUBLIC, WITH 
ONLY ONE VOTER IN THREE CONTENT WITH LAV 


(By Dr. George Gallup, director, American Institute of Public 
Opinion) 

A substantial majority of American voters with opinions on the 
brie Labor Act think the law should be revised or repealed at 

s time. 

With agitation stirring in Congress to amend this controversial 
legislation, an American Institute of Public Opinion survey finds 
that approximately one-third of the voters with an opinion on the 
act think it should be left unchanged, while two-thirds want it 
amended or repealed outright. Although opposition has increased 
somewhat as compared to a year ago, there has been a slight trend 
in favor of the act in the last 4 months. 

The institute has taken three surveys of voting sentiment on the 
labor law, each time asking the same question: 

“Do you think the Wagner Labor Act should be revised, repealed, 
or left unchanged?” 

The trend of sentiment has been as follows: 











ol Left un- 

Revised | Repealed changed 

Percent | Percent | Percent 
OR ee oc tes i cik eee cansbewess 43 19 38 
RI la St tiring x Weaanpeepreai mia 52 18 30 
OM a eer ae no a Pa tase teaceanad 48 18 34 





If the votes for revision and repeal are combined, it appears that 
66 percent of persons with opinions on the act are dissatisfied with 
it today, against 34 percent who want it left unchanged. Why has 
this dissatisfaction arisen? 

The principal reason, judging by an analysis of voters’ comments, 
is a belief that the act discriminates against the employer. When 
those voters who favor revision were asked how the act should be 
revised, the majority wanted it to be made “fairer to the employer” 
and to place more responsibility on labor unions. 

The group of voters who, on the other hand, favor-outright repeal 
of the act give two main reasons for their opinion: First, that the 
act “stirs up labor trouble,” and, second, that it is not the Govern- 
ment’s function to take a hand in labor squabbles. 

Finally, those voters who want the act left unchanged say that if 
the labor unions like the law it should remain as it is. Many also 
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argue that the present act should be tried out for a longer period 
before any changes are made. 

Sentiment for repealing the act, the survey shows, is strongest 
among voters in the upper income levels, while sentiment for leaving 
it unchanged is most pronounced in the lower levels. 

Less than one-fifth of the upper income voters, for example, want 
the act to remain unchanged, whereas a majority of 53 percent in 
the lower-income group think it is satisfactory now. A relatively 
small percentage of voters in the middle-income group favor repeal; 
the preponderant sentiment of the group is for revision. 


: aloq | Left Un- 

Revised | Repealed changed 

Percent | Percent Percent 
Cire ene ae ct tae 58 25 17 
Middle-income group_........-... ER a eT ee, 51 18 31 
ERCP EROCIIS BIOOD.... on rte nteiniiasnudiiecneeowivn 34 13 53 


The survey finds that the Wagner Act is unpopular with many 
Democratic as well as Republican voters. More than 8 out of every 
10 Republicans want it revised or repealed, and well over half of 
the Democrats express the same sentiment. 





: Left un- 
Revised | Repealed changed 
| 
Percent | Percent | Percent 
PRONG OAL Ess. .otiiadtchhtaossauduiteasdsenude 45 12 43 
NN a a cnn nc trance Sinead 56 29 15 





Wage-Hour Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DAVID I. WALSH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 13, 1939 


ARTICLE FROM GEORGETOWN LAW JOURNAL 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an article on the 
wage-hour law, written by Walter D. Murphy, and published 
in the February issue of the Georgetown Law Journal. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION—THE: Farr LABOR STANDARDS ACT oF 1938 


More popularly known as the “wage and hour law,” the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 19381 is probably the most controversial 
and far-reaching legislative enactment to emerge from the Sev- 
enty-fifth Congress. 

After the decision of the United States Supreme Court in West 
Coast Hotel Co. v. Parrish,? which upheld the power of a State to 
legislate minimum-wage requirements for women and overruled 
Adkins v. Children’s Hospital,’ the Federal Government evidently 
felt that the time was at hand to attempt Federal control of 
minimum wages and maximum hours of those subject to such 
control. Originally proposed by the President in his message to 
Congress on May 24, 1937,* this legislation had a career that bears 
mute testimony to the storm of debate it aroused and reveals its 
turbulent progress through Congress. 

On the same day that the President proposed the legislation, 
bills were introduced into the Senate and the House.’ After hear- 
ings conducted by a joint committee of the House and Senate, 
the Senate Committee on Education and Labor reported to the 
Senate a somewhat modified bill,° which was passed with amend- 
ments on July 31, 1937. Two days later the Senate bill was re- 
ferred to the House Committee on Labor, and after further amend- 
ment it was reported to the House on August 7, 1937.2. On De- 
cember 17, 1937, the bill was recommitted to the Committee on 
Labor, and on April 21, 1938, it was again reported to the House.’ 
It passed the House with amendments on May 24, 1938. After 
the Senate had requested and obtained a conference on the biil, 


152 Stat. 1060-1069, 29 U. S. C. secs. 201-219 (Supp. 1938). 

2300 U. S. 379 (1937). 

3261 U. S. 525 (1923). 

‘This proposal was reiterated by the President in a subsequent 
message to Congress delivered on January 3, 1938. 

5S. 2475 and H. R. 7200, 75th Cong., 1st sess. (1937). 

¢S. Rept. 884, 75th Cong., lst sess. (1937). 

™H. Rept. 1452, 75th Cong., Ist sess. (1937). 

®H. Rept. 2182, 75th Cong., 3d sess. (1938). 
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the Senate and the House both agreed to the conference report on 
June 14, 1938. On June 25, 1938, the bill was signed by the Presi- 
dent and became a law. 

It is the purpose of this article to treat of the provisions relating 
to wages, hours, and child labor, to indicate in general what classes 
of employers are covered by the act, and to consider briefly some 
constitutional questions occasioned by its enactment. 

The basis of the act, and the policy underlying it, are probably 
best stated in the language of Congress. Section 2,° headed “Find- 
ing and Declaration of Policy,” provides as follows: 

“(a) The Congress hereby finds that the existence, in industries 
engaged in commerce or in the production of goods for commerce, 
of labor conditions detrimental to health, efficiency, and the gen- 
eral well-being of workers (1) causes commerce and the channels 
and instrumentalities of commerce to be used to spread and per- 
petuate such labor conditions among the workers of the several 
States; (2) burdens commerce and the free flow of goods in com- 
merce; (3) constitutes an unfair method of competition in com- 
merce; (4) leads to labor disputes burdening and obstructing 
commerce and the free flow of goods in commerce; and (5) inter- 
feres with the orderly and fair marketing of goods in commerce. 

“(b) It is hereby declared to be the policy of this act, through 
the exercise by Congress of its power to regulate commerce among 
the several States, to correct and as rapidly as practicable to 
eliminate the conditions above referred to in such industries with- 
out substantially curtailing employment or earning power.” 

The intention of Congress to balance the speed desired in attain- 
ing the desired objective against possible economic dislocations and 
to proceed cautiously where an overenthusiastie application might 
cause an undesirable economic condition is evidenced by subse- 
quent sections of the act, particularly section 8,!° relating to wage 
orders by the Administrator. 


MINIMUM WAGES 


The provisions as to minimum wages are contained in sections 6” 
and 8.“ Section 6 provides for a minimum wage to be paid by 
every employer to “each of his employees who is engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for commerce.” An ultimate 
minimum wage of 40 cents an hour is the goal, but a period of 
7 years from the effective date (October 24, 1938) is contemplated 
before it will become mandatory by the terms of the act. A 
minimum wage of 25 cents an hour is set for the first year, and 
30 cents for the next 6 years, at the termination of which the 
40-cents-an-hour minimum takes effect. However, it must be 
realized that this is only the foundation set for the administration 
of the act. It is the rock-bottom minimum, and the Adminis- 
trator has authority under section 8" to act upon the recom- 
mendation of the industry committee and raise the minimum 
wage for any industry or any reasonable classification within an 
industry, but not higher than 40 cents an hour. After the expira~ 
tion of 7 years from the effective date the 40-cents-an-hour min- 
imum wage is flatly fixed by the terms of the statute and cannot 
be altered unless the industry committee, “by a preponderance of 
the evidence before it recommends, and the Administrator by a 
preponderance of the evidence adduced at the hearing finds, that 
the continued effectiveness, or the issuance of the order, as the 
case may be, is necessary in order to prevent substantial curtail- 
ment of employment in the industry.” 

Worthy of note is the provision as to industry committees. The 
Administrator is charged with the duty of appointing an industry 
committee for each industry engaged in commerce or in the pro- 
duction of goods for commerce. Three classes are represented in 
an industry committee; viz, the public, the employees in the in- 
dustry, and the employers in the industry; and the committee is 
to consist of an equal number from each group. The Adminis- 
trator has no authority to make a wage order unless it has been 
recommended by the committee, which is to “recommend to the 
Administrator the highest minimum wage rates for the industry 
which it determines, having due regard to economic and competi- 
tive conditions, will not substantially curtail employment in the 
industry.” This device was provided in order to protect employers 
and the public from arbitrary action by administrative officials 
and to remove any possibility of such action. 

MAXIMUM HOURS 


The maximum-hours provisions (sec. 7a)#* apply to the same 
groups of employees as do the minimum-wage provisions, except 
for certain exemptions, and likewise provide for a gradual decrease 
in the permissible length of the workweek. However, the 40-hour- 
maximum week is to become realized at the expiration of 2 years 
from the effective date, and there is no power in the Administrator 
to vary the schedule set by Congress. A maximum workweek of 
44 hours is set for the first year from the effective date, 42 hours 
for the second year, and 40 hours after the expiration of the sec- 
ond year. If any employer employs a person in excess of the hours 
specified, he must compensate such employee for the overtime at 
the rate of one and one-half times the regular rate. It would be 
more correct to speak of a “standard workweek” than maximum 


*52 Stat. 1060, 29 U. 8. C., sec. 202 (Supp. 1938). 

10 Td. at 1064, U. S. C., sec. 208 (Supp. 1938). 

11Id. at 1062, U. S. C. at sec. 206 (Supp. 1938). 

"Id. at 1064, U. S. C. at sec. 208 (Supp. 1938). 

¥ Tbid. 

“4 52 Stat. 1063, 29 U.S. C., sec. 207 (a) (Supp. 1938). 
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hours, for the act does not prohibit employment in excess of the 
hours specified. It merely provides that the employee must be 
compensated for the extra time over the limit at the increased 
rate. 

These hour requirements, however, do not affect employers who 
employ in accordance with contracts that are the result of collec- 
tive bargaining.© For, except as qualified below, employment in 
excess of the number of hours specified is not a violation if (1) 
the agreement provides that no employee shall be employed more 
than 1,000 hours during any period of 26 consecutive weeks; or 
(2) the employee is employed on an annual basis under an agree- 
ment which provides that the employee shall not be employed 
more than 2,000 hours during any period of 52 consecutive weeks. 
In each case the agreement must be the result of collective bar- 
gaining, and the representatives of the employees must be certified 
as bona fide by the National Labor Relations Board. The obvious 
policy behind these provisions is to remove a possible conflict with 
agreements made between employers and employees under the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. If such a contract had been made by 
a@ bona fide employees’ group, there would not be a violation of 
the act though the employees should be required to work in excess 
of 44 hours in certain weeks without overtime compensation. The 
terms of such an agreement would necessitate proportionately 
shorter workweeks during the remainder of the period, of course, 
so that the average workweek for the period would not exceed 
approximately 38144 hours. However, this privilege is limited to a 
workday of 12 hours and a workweek of 56 hours, any em- 
ployment in excess of this requiring “time and a half” overtime 
compensation. 

Seasonal industries: The hours provisions are relaxed also in 
regard to seasonal industries. The Administrator is given the 
authority to find what industries are of a “seasonal” nature. In 
such industries the maximum-hours provisions are inapplicable, 
but only for a period not exceeding 14 workweeks in the aggregate 
in any calendar year. The limitation requiring “time and a half” 
overtime compensation for a workday in excess of 12 hours or a 
workweek in excess of 56 hours is also applicable to such an 
industry. 

Specific exemptions: Entirely exempted from hours requirements ” 
are certain classes of employees, such as those engaged in the first 
processing of milk into dairy products, the and compress- 
ing of cotton, or processing certain materials into sugar. 

An exemption is also granted to employees engaged in the first 
processing, canning, or packing of seasonal or perishable fresh 
fruits or vegetables; or in the first processing within the “area of 
production” (as defined by the Administrator), of any agricultural 
or horticultural commodity during seasonal operations; or in the 
handling, slaughtering, or dressing of poultry or livestock, But this 
exemption is granted for a period of only 14 weeks in the aggregate 
in any calendar year. Also exempted are employees subject to 
maximum-hour regulations by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and employees of an employer subject to the provisions of 
part I of the Interstate Commerce Act.* 


CHILD-LABOR PROVISIONS 


The act excludes from interstate commerce the products of 
child labor. This is accomplished by section 12, which provides 
that “No producer, manufacturer, or dealer, shall ship or deliver 
for shipment in commerce any goods produced in an establish- 
ment situated in the United States in or about which within 
80 days prior to the removal of such goods therefrom any op- 
pressive child labor has been employed.” “Oppressive child labor” 
is defined by section 3 (1) as (1) the employment of any 
employee under 16 years of age, or (2) the employment of an 
employee between 16 and 18 years of age in any occupation 
which the Chief of the Children’s Bureau in the Department of 
Labor shall find, and by order declare, to be particularly hazard- 
ous for the employment of children between such ages or detri- 
mental to their health and well-being. 

The employment of children between the ages of 14 and 16 
is allowed in occupations other than mining and manufacturing, 
if the Chief of the Children’s Bureau concludes that such em- 
ployment will not interfere with the schooling of the children 
and their health and well-being. 

The child-labor provisions do not apply to any employee in 
agriculture while not legally required to attend school, or to 
child actors.” 

EXEMPTIONS 

Besides the exemptions described above, there are other exemp- 
tions from both minimum-wage and maximum-hours require- 
ments which have not been mentioned, for the reason that they 
can more advantageously be treated separately. 


1%’ Fair Labor Standards Act, sec. 7 (b); 52 Stat. 1063, 29 U. S. C., 
sec. 207 (b) (Supp. 1938). 

16 Thid. 

17 Fair Labor Standards Act, sec. 7 (c); 52 Stat. 1063, 29 U.S. C., 
sec. 207 (c) (Supp. 1938). 

#49 Stat. 546 (1935), amended, 52 Stat. 1237, 49 U. S. C., sec. 304 
(Supp. 1938). 

1952 Stat. 1067, 29 U. S. C., sec. 212 (Supp. 1938). 

Id. at 1060, U. S. C. at sec. 203 (1) (Supp. 1938). 

21Fair Labor Standards Act, sec. 13 (c); 52 Stat. 1067, 29 U.S.C. 
sec. 213 (c) (Supp. 1938). 
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Section 18a” provides, in this connection, that neither the 
minimum-wage nor the maximum-hours provisions apply to the 
following groups: 

(1) Any employee employed in a bona fide executive, adminis- 
trative, professional, or local retailing capacity, or in the capacity 
of outside salesman (as such terms are defined and delimited by 
regulations of the Administrator); 

(2) Any employee of a retail or service establishment the 
greater part of whose selling or servicing is in intrastate com- 
merce; 

(3) Seamen; 

(4) Employees of an airway carrier subject to the provisions of 
title II of the Railway Labor Act;*% 

(5) Certain employees engaged in catching, packing, distribut- 
ing, or cultivating fish or other forms of aquatic life; 

(6) Any employee engaged in agriculture; 

(7) Any employee to the extent that he is exempted by the 
order of the Administrator under section 14 (relating to learners, 
apprentices, and handicapped workers) ; 

(8) Employees connected with the publication of a weekly or 
semiweekly newspaper having a circulation of less than 3,000, if 
the major part of the circulation is within the county in which 
published; 

(9) Employees of street, suburban, or interurban electric rail- 
ways or motorbus carriers. 

(10) Any individual employed within the “area of production” 
(as defined by the Administrator) of the handling, packing, stor- 
ing, ginning, compressing, pasteurizing, drying, preparing in the 
raw or natural state, or canning of agricultural or horticultural 
commodities for the market, or in the making of butter or cheese 
or other dairy products. 

ENFORCEMENT 


An interesting aspect of the act is the threefold method of en- 
forcement provided. In addition to the authority given the Admin- 
istrator to enjoin violations of the act,“ and the Department of 
Justice to institute criminal prosecution, the employee is given 
the right * of suing his employer if the latter violates the maxi- 
mum-hours” or minimum-wage”* provisions. If the suit is suc- 
cessful, the employee is entitled to his unpaid minimum-wage or 
overtime compensation, an equal amount in addition as liquidated 
damages, and also his costs of suit and a reasonable allowance for 
attorney's fees. Such an action may be brought by any employee 
or by more than one employee in behalf of himself or themselves 
and of others similarly situated, or by a representative designated 
by the employees affected. This provision is expected to prove a 
strong deterrent to an employer otherwise inclined to violate the 
act, and it is also expecied to aid in enforcement by removing 
some of the burden from the administrative agency, thus making 
the act to some degree self-enforcing. 

Section 15 (a) makes it unlawful for any person: 

(1) To transport, offer for transportation, ship, deliver, or sell in 
commerce, or to ship, deliver, or sell with knowledge that shipment 
or delivery or sale thereof in commerce is intended, any goods in 
the production of which any employee was employed in violation of 
section 6 (minimum wages) or section 7 (maximum hours), or in 
violation of any regulation of the administration under section 14 
(relating to learners, apprentices, and handicapped workers) ; 

(2) To violate any of the provisions of section 6 or 7, or any 
order of the administration under section 14; 

(3) To discharge or discriminate against an employee because 
of his activity in filing a complaint or testifying in a matter 
related to the act; 

(4) To violate the child-labor provisions; 

(5) To violate any provisions of section 11 (c) (relating to 
records to be kept by employers) or knowingly to make a false 
statement or report under section 11. 


COVERAGE OF THE ACT 


An important and distinctive feature of the act is its self-exe- 
cuting nature. It applies automatically to certain employees who 
come within its purview, not by any order or finding of the Ad- 
ministrator, but by the terms of the act itself. The Administrator, 
i. e., has no power to enlarge or restrict the scope of the act or to 
determine who shall be subject to it. 

Of course, the act, or certain parts of it, have no application to 
those occupations which are exempted, as outlined above. Aside 
from these, however, the hours and wages provisions apply to 
employees engaged in commerce or in the production of goods for 
commerce.” Commerce is defined as “trade, commerce, transpor- 
tation, transmission, or communication among the several States 





62 Stat. 1067, 29 U. S. C., sec. 213 (a) (Supp. 1938). 
“48 Stat. 1186, 45 U. S. C., secs. 151-158, 160-162 (1934); 49 Stat. 
1189, 45 U. S. C., secs. 181-188 (Supp. 1936). 
* Fair Labor Standards Act, sec. 18; 52 Stat. 1069, 29 U. S. C.,, 
Sec. 218 (Supp. 1938). 
* Sec. 16 (a); 52 Stat. 1069, 29 U. S. C., sec. 216 (a) (Supp. 1938). 
* Fair Labor Standards Act, sec. 16 (b); 52 Stat. 1069, 29 U.S. C., 
sec. 216 (b) (Supp. 1938). 
77See note 14, supra. 
See note 11, supra. 
* 52 Stat. 1068, 29 U. S. C., sec. 215 (a) (Supp. 1938). 
* See notes 11 and 14, supra. 








or from any State to any place outside thereof”, or, roughly, as 
interstate commerce. Hence, whether the statute is applicable in 
a given situation depends on the nature of the employment of the 
particular employee. It is not sufficient for the employer to test 
the application of the act by the inclusion of his business among 
those engaged in interstate commerce or the production of goods 
of commerce; he must look to the employment of each of his 
employees to ascertain which ones, if any, come within its purview. 

Although the administrator has no power to decide whether an 
employer is or is not subject to the general terms of the act, 
he has conceived it to be his duty to issue interpretative bulletins 
setting forth the tests which he will follow in determining 
whether specific industries are covered by the act, so that em- 
ployers may have some means of knowing whether it applies to 
them. Two interpretative bulletins (numbers 1 and 5) have been 
issued concerning the general coverage of the act. It was an- 
nounced that a policy of broad interpretation would be followed 
inasmuch as the declaration of policy in the law itself evidenced 
that the widest possible coverage was intended by Congress. 

Bulletin No. 1 reached the conclusion set forth above as to the 
general test of the coverage and enumerated two groups of workers 
included within the act, viz (1) those “engaged in interstate 
commerce,” a group that includes, among others, employees in 
the telegraph, telephone, radio, transportation, and similar in- 
dustries, and also employees who are an essential part of the 
“stream of commerce,” such as employees of a warehouse whose 
storage facilities are used in the interstate distribution of goods; 
(2) those engaged in “the production of goods for (interstate) 
commerce,” which applies typically to employees engaged in man- 
ufacturing, processing, or distributing plants that put forth 
any goods in commerce out of the State in which the plant is 
located. The foregoing provisions are held to include mainte- 
nance workers, watchmen, clerks, stenographers, and messengers, 
such conclusion being based largely on the definition of ‘“em- 
ployee” in section 3 (j).* It was concluded that “except for special 
categories of employees within the exemptions of section 13, all the 
employees in a place of employment where goods shipped or sold in 
interstate commerce were produced, are included in the coverage, 
unless the employer maintains the burden of establishing, as to the 
particular employees, that their functions are so definitely segre- 
gated that they do not contribute to the production of goods for 
interstate commerce as these terms are broadly defined in the act.” 

It was further indicated that the act is not limited to employees 
working on an hourly wage, and that salaried and piece workers 
are entitled to the benefits of the act. Their remuneration must 
be converted into terms of an hourly rate. 

It was conceded that the act had no application to plants whose 
employees work on raw materials derived from within the State if 
none of the product of the plant moves in interstate commerce, 
even though the product so manufactured comes into competition 
with products manufactured elsewhere which move in interstate 
commerce. 

Interpretative bulletin No. 5 contains further opinions of the 
Administrator as to the scope of the act. In the determination 
of the question whether the employees are engaged in the “produc- 
tion of goods for commerce” the test is said to be the intention 
of the employer at the time of the production of the goods. If 
the employer intends, hopes, or has reason to believe at the time 
the goods are produced that they will move in interstate commerce 
he will come within this classification, though later events prevent 
such a course and the goods are sold entirely within the State. 
On the other hand, if the employer, at the time of the production 
of the goods intends them entirely for intrastate consumption, he-is 
not held to be within the act, though he later does ship them in 
interstate commerce. 

The employees may be engaged in the “production of goods for 
commerce” even though the employer does not himself ship the 
goods across State lines; the fact that he passed title to the pur- 
chaser within the State of production is immaterial. 

The term “production of goods for commerce” is also held to em- 
brace an employer who produces goods and sells them to a further 
processor within the State, who in turn sells the goods in inter- 
state commerce, if the first producer’s goods are a part or ingredi- 
ent of the second producer’s goods. This is held to be true, in 
some cases, even though the first producer’s goods are not techni- 
cally “ingredients” of those of the second producer, as where the 
second producer is not the “ultimate consumer.” An example of 
this is the case of an employer who manufactures containers, sells 
them to another manufacturer within the State, who in turn uses 
them to hold his product, and some of the finished product is 
sent outside of the State for sale in the container. In such a 
case it is held that the manufacturer of the containers is engaged 
in “the production of goods for commerce” inasmuch as the “ulti- 
mate consumer” is not the second producer but the out-of-State 
purchaser. 

The term “production of goods for commerce” is also held to in- 
clude an independent contractor who receives goods from the 
producer, works on them, and returns them to the manufacturer, 
who later ships them in interstate commerce. 





1 Fair Later Standards Act, sec. 3 (b); 52 Stat. 1060, 29 U. S. C., 
sec. 203 (bh), (Supp. 1938). 
2 52 Stat. 1060, 29 U. S. C., sec. 203 (j) (Supp. 1938). 
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Employees engaged in the collection and dissemination of infor- 
mation which is transmitted to other States in the form of publica- 
tions or pamphlets are also held to be within the scope of the act. 

The percentage of goods that an employee works on and that 
move in interstate commerce is held to be immaierial in the deter- 
mination of the applicability of the act. If any goods upon which 
the employee works move in interstate commerce he is held subject 
to the act. 

The statute is held to have no application to employees who 
work on goods intended for local consumption, even though the 
raw materials are brought in from outside the State. How- 
ever, it is indicated that other employees in the same plant who 
are engaged in interstate activities, such as officials or employees 
purchasing the raw materials from other States or receiving them 
from other States, may be within the statute. 

Likewise, the act is held to have no application to a producer 
of goods that are to be consumed locally by a producer of goods 
for commerce if the first producer’s goods are not a part or an 
ingredient of some commodity that the second producer is produc- 
ing for commerce; e. g., a small mine which sells all its coal to a 
local manufacturer of goods for commerce, the manufacturer 
using the coal to heat his plant or drive its machinery. 

Employees of builders and contractors are held to be generally 
engaged in local construction and, hence, outside of the act. But 
when they are engaged in maintaining or constructing essential 
instrumentalities of interstate commerce, it is indicated that they 
will be included. Wholesalers purchasing their goods from outside 
of the State are advised by the Administrator that they should 
comply with the act, even though shipment is made directly to 
the wholesaler’s vendee. While the courts may hold that em- 
ployees engaged in the local sale of goods removed from the orig- 
inal package are not subject to the act, there is belief that they 
are more likely to be held subject to it. 

The child-labor provisions have a somewhat different application 
from those relating to wages and hours, since the child-labor 
provisions are not limited to employees engaged in commerce or 
in the production of goods for commerce. The act merely pro- 
hibits shipment in interstate commerce, or the deliverance for 
shipment, of any goods in the production of which any “oppres- 
sive child labor” has been employed.“ This applies to goods pro- 
duced “in an establishment situated in the United States.” Since 
there is nothing in the definition of “oppressive child labor” * 
to limit applicability to employers engaged in the production of 
goods for commerce, these provisions are evidently applicable to 
every employer in the United States, whether he is engaged in 
intrastate or interstate activity. Of course, an employer engaged 
in intrastate commerce would not be subject to penalties unless 
he attempted to ship some of such goods in interstate commerce. 
But as soon as he did so, he would come within the purview of the 
act, and would be subject to the specified penalties, which include 
denying interstate commerce to his goods, and rendering him 
liable for a fine of $10,000 and imprisonment for 6 months® if 
he attempts such shipment. These penalties for violation may 
well cause an employer to observe the child-labor provisions even 
though he is engaged in purely intrastate production. 


CONSTITUTIONAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Delegation of power: The outstanding instance of delegation of 
power to the Administrator in the act relates to wage orders. He 
is given authority by section 8* to issue orders establishing the 
minimum wage, for any industry subject to the act, above. the ab- 
solute minimum set by the act itself, but not above 40 cents an 
hour. In order so to decree, however, he must first cause to be 
presented before an industry committee the evidence needed to 
justify such a wage order. The committee must then recommend 
the highest minimum-wage rates that, on the basis of economic 
and competitive conditions, it determines will not substantially 
curtail employment in the industry. Upon the filing of such 
report the Administrator must give notice to interested persons 
and an opportunity to be heard; moreover, he is required to ap- 
prove the recommendations “if he finds the recommendations are 
made in accordance with the law, are supported by the evidence 
adduced at the hearing, and taking into consideration the same 
factors as are required to be considered by the industry committee, 
will carry out the purposes of the section.” 

Subsection (a) declares the policy of the act to be to reach, as 
rapidly as is economically feasible without substantially curtailing 
employment, the objective of a universal minimum wage of 40 
cents an hour. We have, then, as the intelligible principle for the 
guidance of administrative action the direction that the minimum- 
wage rate should be set at the highest figure, not exceeding 40 
cents an hour, which will not substantially curtail employment in 
the industry. The Administrator is not given any discretionary 
power to set a different rate than that recommended by the indus- 
try committee; he must either affirm the recommendation or disap- 
prove it and refer the matter back to the committee. 

In only three cases has the Supreme Court found an unlawful 
delegation of power in an act of Congress. In the first of these, 


* See note 19, supra. 

54 See note 20, supra. 

* Fair Labor Standards Act, sec. 16 (a); 52 Stat. 1069, 29 U.8.C., 
sec. 216 (a) (Supp. 1938). 

** See note 11, supra. 
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Panama Refining Company v. Ryan,” the delegation was unlawful 
because there was no legislative pronouncement as to when, or in 
what circumstances, the President was to prohibit the shipment of 
oil produced in excess of that allowed by the laws of a State. In 
Schechter Poultry Corp. v. United States® it was held that the 
“rehabilitation of industry and conservation of natural resources” 
was not a sufficiently intelligible principle to guide the President 
in approving and promulgating codes of fair competition, and that 
such vague and indefinite standard would leave the President free 
to make law “virtually unfettered.” In Carter v. Carter Coal Com- 
pany * the objection was that the power to prescribe minimum 
wages and maximum hours for a group was vested in a majority of 
the very group to be affected and that this was clearly arbitrary 
delegation. 

The type of delegation involved in the act would not seem to be 
open to any of these objections. It is somewhat analogous to that 
upheld in Hampton vy. United States,“ by which the President was 
authorized to ascertain the differences between the costs of pro- 
duction of domestic and foreign articles and to vary customs rates 
so as to equalize such differences. The following language in the 
Ryan case“ would seem to be apropos: “Moreover, the Congress 
may not only give such authorizations to determine specific facts, 
but may establish primary standards, devolving upon others the 
duty to carry out the declared legislative policy.” There would 
seem to be no room for the objection that the power given the 
Administrator is an unconstitutional delegation of legislative power 
in view of the fact that the subject matter is clearly defined, the 
administrative action is strictly limited to cases where it will not 
substantially curtail employment, and the range of action is defi- 
nitely restricted between limits of twenty-five and forty cents an 
hour. 

The authority conferred on the Administrator to make reason- 
able classifications within an industry for the purpose of fixing 
minimum-wage rates“ stands upon substantially the same foot- 
ing as the power to make wage orders and is governed by like 
considerations. Not only must the conclusion be found that the 
wage rate for each classification will not substantially curtail 
employment, but also that it will not give a competitive ad- 
vantage to any group in the industry; and in determining 
whether such classifications should be made, the industry com- 
mittee and the Administrator must consider the competitive con- 
ditions as affected by transportation, living, and productive costs, 
the wages established for similar work by collective bargaining 
contracts, and wages paid for like work by employers who volun- 
tarily maintain minimum-wage standards. These factors, together 
with the policy of the act, would seem to furnish a reasonably 
definite standard to guide the Administrator. 


THE ACT AS A REGULATION OF COMMERCE 


The most important constitutional question raised by the act, 
and the one which goes to the very heart of the matter, is 
whether the act can be held to be a valid regulation of inter- 
state commerce.“ The answer depends on whether the act is a 
reasonably appropriate means of regulating interstate commerce. 
The findings and declaration of policy in section 2 announce the 
effect on interstate commerce attributed by commerce to unduly 
low wages, long hours, and employment of child labor. While these 
findings will not preclude the Supreme Court from investigating 
for itself the relationship of cause and effect,“ they serve as a 
guide in determining the purpose of the legislation. 

Although it has not been directly decided, there seems to be little 
room for doubt that the wage and hour provisions can validly be 
applied to employees engaged in interstate commerce. In 1917 it 
was held that Congress could regulate the hours of employees of 
an interstate carrier and could “freeze” wages at the current level 
pending settlement of a labor dispute.“ It has also been held that 
Congress, under the power to regulate commerce, can prohibit 
employers from interfering with the self-organization of em- 
ployees *° and can provide that an interstate rail carrier must deal 
with employee representatives certified by a mediation board set 
up by Congress.“ If these are reasonably appropriate means of 
regulating interstate commerce because of the inhibition of labor 
disputes, the imposition of a minimum wage and of maximum 
hours would seem to be fully as relevant. Even as applied to 


sc 60. 8. 388 (1935). 

295 U. S. 495 (1935). 

2° 298 U. S. 238 (1936). 

#276 U. S. 394 (1928). 

“ See note 37, supra. 

“Fair Labor Standards Act, sec. 8 (c); 52 Stat. 1064, 29 U. S. C., 
sec. 208 (c) (Supp. 1938). 

*The testimony of Robert H. Jackson, now Solicitor General, is 
illuminating with regard to the constitutional bases of the bill as 
originally drafted. See Joint Hearings before the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor and the House Committee on Labor on 
S. 2475 and H. R. 7200, 75th Cong., Ist Sess. (1937), pt. 1, pp. 1-89. 

* National Labor Relations Board v. Jones and Laughlin Steel 
Corp., 301 U. S. 1 (1937). 

* Wilson v. New, 243 U. S. 332 (1917). 

“Teras & N. O. R. Co. v. Brotherhood of Ry. and Steamship 
Clerks, 281 U. S. 548 (1930). 

- _— Ry. Co. v. System Federation No. 40, 300 U. S. 515 
(1937). 
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those engaged in interstate commerce who are not employees of 
carriers, the enactment would seem to be appropriate to the 
protection of that commerce. 

However, the application of the wage and hour provisions to 
employees engaged in the “production of goods for commerce” is 
on more dangerous constitutional ground. In an approach toward 
this aspect of the act, the decisions in Hammer v. Dagenhart * and 
Carter v. Carter Coal Co.“ arise as seeming barriers to its validity. 
If the employment of child labor in production does not have 
such a close and substantial relation to interstate commerce as 
to render control of it by Congress an appropriate means of regu- 
lating commerce, there is difficulty in perceiving wherein the 
wages and hours of employees e~gaged in production occupy 4 
more favorable position. 

In the Carter case™ the court condemned the labor provisions 
(including wage and hour provisions) of the Bituminous Coal 
Conservation Act," and the distinction between local production 
and interstate shipment was emphatically reiterated, the conclu- 
sion being reached that Congress had no regulatory power over 
the mining of coal although the coal was intended for interstate 
shipment. 

However, the authority of these cases has apparently been weak- 
ened by subsequent decisions of the Court involving application 
of the National Labor Relations Act ™ to certain employers. Al- 
though there has been no explicit overruling in this connection, 
the Court, nevertheless has demonstrated a different approach and 
a broader concept of the Federal power under the commerce clause. 
Notwithstanding this, there is doubt whether the doctrine of the 
Jones and Laughlin case ™ can be relied upon to uphold the act. 
For although in that case the Court limited the statute to an in- 
terpretation which would sustain its constitutionality, that tech- 
nique would seem to be difficult to apply in construing the present 
act. In the Jones and Laughlin case ™ the Court was careful to 
observe that the National Labor Relations Board was given juris- 
diction only over labor practices “affecting interstate commerce.” © 
But the Fair Labor Standards Act is not confined to cases “affect- 
ing commerce”; it is applied to any employee engaged in the pro- 
duction of goods for commerce. While the act does tend to lessen 
the likelihood of labor disputes, the Court, in order to uphold it on 
that basis, would have to find that a labor dispute in every such 
case had a direct effect on commerce. A prominent attorney, in 
criticizing the constitutionality of the act, has said: “Whether the 
power to regulate commerce includes the power to regulate produc- 
tion intended for commerce is not irrevocably settled. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board and antitrust cases do not settle this: 
There the Government must in each case show the directness of 
the burden or interference. Here the statute assumes it.” © 

From the foregoing, however, it does not follow that the act is 
unconstitutional. The Supreme Court has repeatedly emphasized 
the distinction between production and commerce, and the fact 
that articles are not in interstate commerce until they have passed 
the production stage and are transmitted in commerce is an axiom. 
Nevertheless, it has been recognized that certain conditions con- 
cerning the production of goods may have a direct relation to in- 
terstate commerce and thereby be subject to the regulation of Con- 
gress by appropriate legislation. 

That the Federal power extends to the regulation of methods of 
competition in interstate commerce is undeniable. The Sherman 
Act,®*" the Clayton Act," and the Federal Trade Commission Act ™ are 
all founded upon this power. The power of the Federal Govern- 
ment to regulate local conduct having a real and substantial rela- 
tion to interstate commerce and tending to violate the congres- 
sional policy of free competition®™ and fair trade practices® in 


#247 U. S. 251 (1918). 

“See note 39, supra. 

% Thid. 

149 Stat. 991, U. S. C., sec. 801 (Supp. 1935). 

=Id. at 449, U. S. C. at sec. 151 (Supp. 1935). 

5 National Labor Relations Board v. Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., 301 U. 8. 1 (1937). 

4 Thid. 

© Section 453 of the National Labor Relations Act provides: “The 
Board isempowered * * * to prevent any person from engaging 
in any unfair labor practice (listed in sec. 452) affecting commerce” 
(49 Stat. 453, 29 U.S. C., sec. 160 (Supp. 1935) ). 

Statement by John C. Gall, counsel for the National Assoication 
of Manufacturers. (See Wage and Hour Reporter, Nov. 14, 1938, p. 3.) 

26 Stat. 2C9 (1890); 15 U.S. C., secs. 1-7, 15 (1934). 

5 38 Stat. 730 (1914); 15 U. S. C., secs. 12-27 (1934). 

*Id., at 717, U. S. C. at secs. 41-45 (1934); 48 Stat. 31 (1933); 
7U.S. C., sec. 610 (1934). 

© Loewe v. Lawlor (208 U. S. 274 (1908) ), in which it was held that 
& combination of labor organizations to boycott an employer and 
prevent the sale of his goods unless he employed union labor was a 
violation of the Sherman Act, though the members of the combina- 
tion were not themselves engaged in interstate commerce. 

Coronado Coal Co. v. United Mine Workers (268 U.S. 295 (1925)), 
which held that a strike of mine workers within a State and the 
damaging of the mine there located, with intent to diminish the 
Supply of nonunion coal in other States and thus prevent com- 
petition with “union coal,” was a violation of the Sherman Act. 

United States v. Brims (272 U. S. 549 (1926)), which held that 
& conspiracy of mill owners, contractors, and carpenters to employ 
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interstate commerce has been upheld by the courts. Since Congress 
can prohibit “unfair methods of competition” and empower a com- 
mission to define and prohibit such practices, even though they 
may relate to action before or after the actual interstate com- 
merce, no extension of that power seems necessary to hold that the 
use of sweatshop methods, the underpayment of labor, and the 
employment of child labor are unfair methods of competition in 
interstate commerce, and that these methods of competition can be 
prohibited by Congress as to employers engaged in the production of 
goods for commerce. This legislation, even as applied to a producer 
who ships only a small percentage of his product in interstate com- 
merce, would seem to have a real and substantial relation to the 
protection of the majority of employers, who maintain decent labor 
standards from the competition of those making use of such unfair 
practices, and thus prevent the spread of such conditions among 
employers engaged in the use of interstate commerce. 

What has been said concerning the wage and hour provisions 
applies as well to those concerning the employment of thild labor, 
though in order to sustain the latter the Court will need directly 
to overrule or distinguish Hamymer v. Dagenhart. This fact was 
recognized during the committee hearings and it was there stated 
that one reason for the inclusion of the child-labor provisions in 
the same bill with the wage and hour provisions was to bolster the 
former against constitutional attack.“ The theory behind this 
thought is that a distinction might be afforded from the Hammer 
case “ inasmuch as the child-labor provisions in this act are appar- 
ently part of one comprehensive plan to protect interstate com- 
merce, and not an isolated measure having no direct relation to 
interstate commerce. This distinction may very well be drawn. 
Another ground for distinction is the fact that, unlike the situa- 
tion in the Hammer case, the provisions of the act show an at- 
tempt to regulate competition in interstate commerce. Indeed, the 





only union carpenters, who would refuse to work upon millwork 
coming from nonunion mills outside of the State, was a violation 
of the Sherman Act. é 

Bedford Cut Stone Co. v. Journeymen Stone Cutters Association 
(274 U. S. 37 (1927)), which held that a union boycott of stone 
worked upon by nonunion labor, the intent being to curtail the 
demand for such stone in interstate commerce, was a violation of 
the Sherman Act, though the members of the union were not en- 
gaged in interstate commerce and the stone had come to rest within 
the State. 

Brotherhood of Teamsters v. United States (291 U.S. 293 (1934) ), 
which held that an association of wholesale poultry dealers in New 
York City conspiring to increase the price of poultry was a violation 
of the Sherman Act, though the object was effected by acts com- 
mitted entirely within the State and after the poultry had come to 
rest within the State. 

®t While the application of the Federal Trade Commission Act to 
acts occurring entirely within a State has been somewhat more lim- 
ited than has the Sherman Act, the cause seems to be the terms of 
the statute rather than a lack of power by Congress to reach such 
practices. The Federal Trade Commission Act prohibits “unfair 
methods of competition in commerce,” and the courts have inter- 
preted this to exclude such methods pursued within a single State 
prior to the movement of the goods in interstate commerce. Never- 
theless, the application of the Sherman Act to intrastate activity 
having a direct effect on interstate commerce would seem to indi- 
cate that Congress could give the Federal Trade Commission a 
broader jurisdiction. The jurisdiction of the Commission over per- 
sons engaged in intrastate business has been upheld in cases in 
which the practice condemned had a direct effect on interstate 
commerce. See Federal Trade Commission v. Pacific States Paper 
Trade Association, 273 U. S. 52 (1927) (contract of sale between a 
purchaser and seller within the State, the goods having been 
shipped from a mill outside the State at the instance of the seller); 
Federal Trade Commission v. Wallace, 75 F. (2d) 733 (C. C. A. 8th, 
1935) (an attempt by local retail coal dealers to coerce wholesalers 
from selling to local competitors of members of the association); 
Federal Trade Commission v. Smith, 1 F. Supp. 247 (S. D.N. Y., 
1932)) (practice of a utility holding company which, though not 
engaged in interstate commerce, owned shares of subsidiary com- 
panies that in turn controlled operating companies of whose goods 
one-fourth moved in interstate commerce). The Supreme Court, 
speaking of a method of inducing the sale of “penny variety” candy 
by use of a scheme which made the price thereof depend upon a 
number found on the inside of the wrapper, used language which 
may be prophetic. It was said: “But here the competitive method 
is shown to exploit consumers, children who are unable to protect 
themselves. * * * For these reasons a large share of the indus- 
try holds out against the device, despite ensuing loss in trade, or 
bows reluctantly to what it brands unscrupulous. It would seem a 
gross perversion of the normal meaning of the word, which is the 
first criterion of statutory construction, to hold that the method 
is not ‘unfair.’” (Federal Trade Commission v. Keppel & Bro., 291 
U. S. 304, 313 (1934) ). 

See note 14, supra. 

® Joint hearings before the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor and the House Committee on Labor on S. 2475 and H. R. 7200, 
75th Cong., Ist sess. (1937), pt. 1, pp. 15, 16. 

“See note 48, supra. 

® Ibid. 
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Hammer case ® has been said to have been overruled by the decision 
in National Labor Relations Board v. Consolidated Edison Co.," 
which held that an electric utility engaged in purely intrastate 
activity was subject to the jurisdiction of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board because of the disruptive effect a strike among its 
employees would have on interstate commerce. While there is 
doubt whether that decision can truly be said to overrule the Ham- 
mer case, ® it at least serves as a signpost illustrating the extent to 
which the Federal power to regulate interstate commerce may be 
validly applied. 
DUE PROCESS OF LAW 


Even if the act is found to be a valid exercise of the power to 
regulate commerce, its defenders will have to face the contention 
that it deprives certain employers of property or liberty without 
due process of law. 

The nature and limitations of the requirements of due process 
have been lucidly enunciated by Justice Roberts. “The fifth 
amendment,” he stated, “in the field of Federal activity, and the 
fourteenth, as respects State action, do not prohibit governmental 
regulation for the public welfare. They merely condition the 
exertion of an admitted power by securing that the end shall be 
accomplished by methods consistent with due process; and the 
guaranty of due process, as has often been held, demands only 
that the law shall not be unreasonable, arbitrary, or capricious, 
and that the means selected shall have a real and substantial rela- 
tion in the object sought to be “attained.”® It was partly to meet 
the objection of lack of due process that the act was drawn s0 as 
to give the Administrator the power to raise minimum wages up to 
a limit of 40 cents an hour in any industry, and to make reason- 
able classifications in any industry for that purpose rather than to 
impose a flat 40-cent rate for all industries.” Likewise, the modi- 
fications of the hours’ requirements as to seasonal and certain 
other industries and the relaxation of the minimum-wage require- 
ments as to learners, apprentices, and handicapped workers indi- 
cate an attempt to avoid the arbitrary effect which rigid minimum- 
wage and maximum-hours stipulation would occasion. In view of 
the modest minimum requirements and the considerations which 
are to. guide the Administrator in making a wage order, there 
appears to be no room for the contention that the act is arbi- 
trary as to any employer. 

Nor would the contention that there is lack of due process 
because of the impairment of freedom of contract seem to be ten- 
able. For while freedom of contract is included within the 


“liberty” guaranteed in the fifth amendment, the latter term does 
not designate an absolute right and is subject to restriction by a 
governmental regulation which is reasonable in relation to its 


subject and which is adopted in the interest of the community.” 
This power of restriction in the public interest extends, moreover, 
to contracts between employer and employee.” The appropriate 
nature of the wage, hour, and child-labor provisions as a means of 
protecting interstate commerce may be open to some debate, though 
the factual record constructed by the committee hearings tends 
to substantiate the reasonable relevancy of them. However, if they 
are found to be so directly related to the protection of interstate 
commerce thut they support the act as a regulation of interstate 
commerce, their substantial relation to the protection of inerstate 
commerce is determined,” and the only due-process question which 
can arise is whether they are arbitrary as to some employers. 

The fact that the legislative language is somewhat indefinite con- 
cerning the raising of wages would not appear to be violative of due 
process. The Administrator, upon the recommendation of the in- 
dustry committee, is to fix the maximum minimum wage for an 
industry or a classification within an industry “which will not sub- 
stantially curtail employment in the industry.” While this lan- 
guage might be too indefinite if the provisions were self-operating, 
it would seem to be sufficiently definite for the guidance of an 
administrative body where a hearing is required before any order 


can be made." 
Water D. MurpHry. 


* See comments of the newspaper columnists Alsop and Kintner 
entitled “Extreme States’ Rights View Seen Abandoned by Court in 
National Labor Relations Board Decision” in their column, The 
Capital Parade, Evening Star, Washington, D. C., Dec. 13, 1938, p. 
A-9, column 2. 

* Sup. Ct., 206 (Dec. 5, 1938). 

See note 48, supra. 

® Nebbia v. New York (291 U. S. 502, 525 (1934)). 

7 Joint hearings before the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor and the House Committee on Labor bn S. 2475 and H. R. 7200 
(75th Cong., 1st sess. (1937), pt. 1, pp. 10, 20). 

™ West Coast Hotel Co. v. Parrish, 300 U. S. 379, 391 (1937). 

72 Jd., at 379, 392, and cases cited. 

™*Eyen though Congress in the choice of means to effect a per- 
missible regulation of commerce must conform to due process, it is 
evident that where, as here, the means chosen are appropriate to the 
permissible end, there is little scope for the operation of the due- 
process clause.” Stone, J., in Virginian Ry. Co. v. System Federa- 
tion No. 40, 300 U. S. 515, 558 (1937). 

™ A standard too vague to sustain a self-operating legislative en- 
actment may be sufficiently definite to guide administrative action 
where notice and hearing are required; Highland v. Russell Car & 
Snow Plow Co., 279 U. S. 253 (1929); Continental Baking Co. v. 
Woodring, 286 U. S. 352, 368 (1932). 
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Public Works Administration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1939 


Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, last summer the 
Congress, through a substantial appropriation, made possible 
@ widespread program of public works. The act placed upon 
the Public Works Administration the task of assembling suffi- 
cient applications for financial aid on projects to create a vast 
amount of public construction. P. W. A. was given approxi- 
mately 3 months in which to obtain and examine these appli- 
cations. More than 12,000 were received. 

The act also placed upon the Public Works Administration 
the obligation of allotting some $965,000,000 of public funds 
to projects which could be gotten under way—that is, in the 
actual building stage—by January 1, 1939. Approximately 
eg projects had been placed under construction as of that 

e. 

Today the program of public works inaugurated last sum- 
mer is less than 8 months old, but it is already possible to 
take stock of what this amount of construction is meaning to 
American industry. 

First, it has meant wholesale reemployment of workers 
in the construction industry. In the Southwest, construction 
made possible by P. W. A. has done much to wipe out unem- 
ployment in the building trades. You will find this to be true 
in community after community, large and small, in agricul- 
tural as well as urban areas. 

Of similar importance, so far as numbers are concerned, is 
the effect that this construction has had on the great supply 
industries. A typical example is what has happened to the 
cast-iron pipe industry. 

Waterworks systems have always been high on the list of 
the P. W. A. projects in the Southwest, because of the tre- 
mendous growth of the communities in that section, and, in 
some instances, because of the relative difficulty in obtaining 
adequate water supplies. The result of new waterworks con- 
struction in the area has been to provide the manufacturers 
of cast-iron pipe with so many orders that, I am told, con- 
tractors are having difficulty in obtaining deliveries. ‘The 
effect of these orders on employment as well as profits in this 
industry is obvious. 

The same population growth I have referred to has also 
created a demand for new sanitary sewage systems or the 
extension of present facilities. The result has been enough 
orders for clay and cement pipe and tile to keep factories 
working night and day. I recently had the pleasure of 
talking to a representative of a clay-products manufacturer 
in the Southwest area. He told me that his plant had more 
orders than at any period in its history and was functioning 
on a full 24-hour schedule. 

The Southwest has many manufacturers of cement; it has 
a great number of stone quarries, sand and gravel producers; 
it has an active lumber industry; it produces or processes 
many materials that go into building operations. In every 
one of these fields the improvement of conditions this year 
over last year, when there was no active new P. W. A. pro- 
gram, has been marked. 

For the first week in February site employment on P. W A. 
projects in the group of 7 Southewestern States which 
make up the P. W. A.’s fifth region had reached 25,568. 
These men were carpeniers, bricklayers, steel workers, plas- 
terers, painters, representatives of every skilled classification, 
along with men working as common laborers. They were 
employed by contractors on the various jobs, and they per- 
formed full-time work for full-time pay. 

This is an impressive figure in itself, but it is only part of 
the story. 
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According to methods worked out by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics it is estimated that the indirect employment cre- 
ated by material purchases made jobs for more than 44,000 
men in private industry—in the forests, in the mines, in 
mills and factories, and in the transportation industry. 

It is important to remember, in estimating the effect of 
this amount of employment, that these men have been paid, 
in most instances, standard wages. These pay rolls have 
had a decided effect on the demand for consumer goods. 
They have meant increasingly better business for our mer- 
chants and in turn for the manufacturers who supply them 
with the things they sell. 

It is impossible to completely ascertain the full effects of 
such a program of construction. Certain things we do 
know: We have made possible widespread reemployment in 
the building trades; we have made possible an even greater 
amount of employment in the supply industries and on 
transportation facilities; we have made possible the release 
of large pay rolls for the benefit of our workers, merchants, 
and manufacturers. 

To do these things was the primary purpose of the Public 
Works Administration program, but it has done even more. 

It has aided in the creation of thousands of needed, use- 
ful, and permanent projects. These projects, schools, court- 
houses, libraries, hospitals, roads, bridges, and dozens of 
other types of improvements could not have been built with- 
out the aid of P. W. A. When the present program is con- 
cluded the United States will be dotted with 25,000 such 
useful projects built under the various P. W. A. programs. 

These projects, I would like to point out, since it is im- 
portant, are worth every cent of their cost. 

I would like to stress that phrase “worth every cent of their 
cost,” since it is one of the most appealing aspects of the 
P. W. A. system. 

All of us know that P. W. A. projects are well built. We are 
aware of the close supervision that is given in order to see 
that the projects follow approved plans and specifications. 
Some of us, however, may not be aware of the fact that 
P. W. A. construction costs no more than ordinary private 
construction. 

On this point I have some very interesting figures before 
me. A few months ago advertisements were placed for bids 
on a hospital project costing more than $250,000. Since there 
was some doubt as to whether a P. W. A. allotment could be 
obtained for the project, contractors were asked to bid on the 
project as a P. W. A. job and also as a project without P. W. A. 
aid and supervision. The results were surprising. 


Three contractors submitted bids on the project. One of 


these contractors submitted the same figure for construction | 


of the hospital both as a P. W. A. and non-P. W. A. job. The 
Second added fifty-nine one-hundredths of 1 percent to his 
bid if the job was to be built under the P. W. A., and the 
third added sixty-eight one-hundredths of 1 percent. 

These minor additions were for the purpose of covering the 
cost of records required by P. W. A., records which many 
contractors keep on all jobs as a matter of good business. 
These slight additions in most cases, however, would be more 
than offset by the strict P. W. A. requirement that material 
contracts go to the lowest responsible bidder, a provision 
which has probably saved millions of dollars in the history of 
P. W. A. 
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Recognition of Spanish Nationalist Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DAVID I. WALSH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 13, 1939 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD a scholarly anal- 
ysis by Dr. Joseph B. Code, professor of history of the Cath- 
olic University of America, on the subject of the recognition 
of the Spanish Nationalist Government. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the magazine Spain of March 1, 1939] 
THE RECOGNITION OF FRANCO—AN OFFICE OF FRIENSHIP 


(By Joseph B. Code, S. T. D., Sc. Hist. D. (Louvain), F. R. Hist. S., 
of the faculty of the Catholic University of America, Washington 
D. C.) 

Intelligent observers of international affairs are more than ever 
realizing that in the critical times which many believe the world to 
be facing the friendship of the Spanish people will constitute a 
valuable asset for the Government and people of the United States 
of America. Unfortunately, this is a rather tardy recognition of 
what should have been an accepted fact by those responsible for 
America’s policy in the field of international relations. For scarcely 
could certain officials and a large section of the American press 
have done more to alienate the affections of the Spanish people; 
more than 2 years saw the pursuance of a policy sympathetic to- 
ward those who would have destroyed the last vestige of Spanish 
culture. Where the blame should be placed is not the problem in 
this instance. It is whether the damage which has been done is 
irreparable. This consideration is causing concern to those who 
believe that justice and friendship should characterize the deal- 
ings of this country with the peoples of all nations. They are con- 
vinced that an immediate recognition of the Government of Nation- 
alist Spain would do much to wipe out the mistakes of the past and 
would insure for this country the sympathetic understanding of 
the Spanish nation. 

Undoubtedly there will be those who will demand reasons in 
support of this motive for nationalist recognition. They need only 
to recall and apply here the reasons alleged for the recognition of 
Soviet Russia. When Senators like Witit1am E. Boran, of Idaho; 
RoBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, Jr., of Wisconsin; and BurRTON K. WHEELER, 
of Montana, were interested in the matter of Soviet recognition, 
they frequently cited the friendship of 165,000,000 Russian people 
as a powerful argument for the establishment of full diplomatic 
relations between Washington and Moscow. They argued the ad- 
vantages of this action in spite of their own frank admission that 
the Soviet Government represented a political, social, and economic 
theory in direct antagonism to that of the United States of America. 
As Senator Borau expressed it, the fact that the Moscow admin- 


| istration held “views completely at variance with our own with 


respect to the institutions of religion, the home, and private prop- 
erty” did not invalidate the claim of the Russian people to a right 
on our formal offices of friendship. “The citizens of Soviet Russia 
are our friends,” it was asserted, “even though the ruling clique 
that misrepresents them works in open violation of American prin- 
ciples of free speech, free assembly, personal wealth, and liberty 
of conscience.” In the case of Nationalist Spain, however, every 
one of these rights is given free expression. Hence they are so 
many additional reasons why the United States should accord the 
people of that country treatment comparable to the broadminded- 
ness often invoked by American liberals on behalf of Communist 


| Russia. 


Generally speaking, P. W. A. projects are substantial, and | 


the benefits are of lasting value. Every good project com- 
pleted adds to the total wealth of the community as well as 
the country as a whole. 

This method of transferring men from relief to pay rolls 
appears to be a sound way to solve the unemployment prob- 
lem and at the same time to safeguard private enterprise by 
protecting the interests of the investors. I think it might be 
wise for Congress to consider seriously placing P. W. A. on a 
permanent, although perhaps modified, basis. 
LXxXXIV—App——61 


From the standpoint of international law the case for the recog- 
nition of Nationalist Spain is clearly manifest. Whether the Marxist 
sympathizers in this country like it or not, the Spain of Generalis- 
simo Franco is a moral person enjoying de facto membership in the 
family of nations. In other words, 16,000,000 Spaniards are living 
peacefully, even joyfully, under the red and gold banners of the 
Nationalists. Within the past 2 weeks more than 75,000 ex-Loyalist 
soldiers who had been coerced into the ranks by anarchists, syndi- 
calists, Communists, and political commissars have opted for mem- 
bership in the Nationalist Army. As a matter of fact, the authority 
of Generalissimo Franco’s Cabinet is recognized throughout 80 


| percent of Spanish territory on the peninsula. 


| efforts, to reduce the insurgent community to submission? 


It should not be necessary to state that every student of inter- 
national law is aware that the conditions under which recognition 
of independence may be granted are, as in the case of belligerency, 
factual conditions. as the contest between the insurgent com- 
munity and the parent state reached a point where the latter has 
apparently abandoned all efforts, or proved the inadequacy of its 
Up to 
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that point, it may be properly contended, the group in revolt or 
counterrevolt may be left to fight its way into existence in its own 
manner. 

Once the new administration has established its ability to sur- 
vive it is ready for recognition by such powers as find it to their 
interest to begin official relations with it. It should be remembered 
that when the United States in September 1918 recognized the 
national council of the Czechoslovak people, this group, which 
received the acts of recognition, was nothing more or less than 
an absentee projected government, with headquarters in Wash- 
ington, representing the Czechoslovak legions which were fighting 
in the allied army against an empire to which many of their 
fellow citizens still owed formal allegiance. In this case there was 
no prior recognition of belligerency. 

The right of self-determination works both ways. The people of 
Spain have a right to their own form of government; and the people 
of the United States expect that the consideration which has 
repeatedly been accorded to the new status of other foreign gov- 
ernments will be shown to the friendly citizens of a nation which 
has repudiated Marxism. 

“International law,” states Prof. Charles G. Fenwick, of Bryn 
Mawr College, “knows at present no right of rebellion belonging to 
oppressed peoples; it merely registers the fact that as a result of 
certain rebellions a point has been reached where the community in 
revolt has made good its claim to independence and is ready for 
admission as a de jure member of the international community.” 
These conditions have already been verified in the case of the Spain 
of Generalissimo Franco. Vincent Sheean has been denounced as a 
defeatist and a renegade because in a piece for the New York Times 
and N.A.N. A. of January 28, 1939, he announced that the “disaster” 
in Catalonia was “irreparable”; that the Foreign Minister, Alvarez 
del Vayo, seemed “dazed by the extent of the catastrophe” which 
“he had not expected,” and that Dr. Juan Negrin, who alone “seemed 
as cheerful and robust as ever, declared that ‘things are being organ- 
ized.’”” How well organized things were was found out by the bat- 
tered remnants of Negrin’s battalions when they reached Perpignan, 
France, where, despite the ton of gold still in the possession of 
Leftist officials, the republican 100-peseta notes, presumably a small 
fortune for hapless refugees, were exchanged at the munificent rate 
of less than 1 franc for 100 pesetas. The collapse of values—moral, 
political, and monetary—was never more strikingly illustrated than 
by this act of cruel deception for which the irrepressible Dr. Negrin 
and his bitter-enders are responsible. 

Another pillar of leftist sympathy, the Washington Post, of Janu- 
ary 27, 1939, stated editorially: “No informed observer can any 
longer doubt the certainty of Franco’s eventual victory.” And an 
even more emphatic judgment was pronounced by Jules Sauerwein, 
foreign editor of the Paris-Soir, in the New York Times of February 
15, 1939: “In a few more days the Spanish civil war may be ex- 
pected to end in complete victory for Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco. This morning President Manuel Azafia of the Spanish Re- 
public declared to a French official that peace was inevitable and 
further resistance impossible Anyway, as far as he was concerned, 
he added, he did not think that his ministers, deliberating in 
Madrid while their chief executive was in Paris, could really contem- 
plate engaging in a new fight with any chance of success.” The 
same article revealed that a group of French officials who visited 
the Pyrenees district “found neither air fields nor artillery emplace- 
ments nor any other preparation for a hostile enterprise against 
France.” M. Sauerwein added that Germany “would prefer to con- 
tribute the labors of her technicians to the reconstruction of Spain 
in full cooperation with French capital.” 


In this connection it should also be noted that the decision of the | 


British Cabinet of February 15, 1936, to grant de facto recognition 
to the Nationalist Government in Spain was unanimous. 
Cabinet members also agreed in principle to grant Generalissimo 
Franco de jure recognition at the earliest possible opportunity. 
This means that the British realize that the Nationalist leader is the 
effective master of Spain and that as a few legal technicalities shall 
be adjusted the British Cabinet will accept the Nationalist regime 
as the legal Spanish Government. It is expected that France, in 
spite of the clamor of Communists and Socialists, will follow in the 
footsteps of England. The Swiss Federation and several other Euro- 
pean States have recognized Franco for like reasons. In other 
words, the principal European powers are prepared to face realities. 
No one is guileless enough to imagine that altruistic motives prevail 
in the chancelleries. The move is one predicated upon self-interest, 
upon diplomatic and trade advantages. 

What reasons exist why the United States Government should 
delay any longer in indicating its friendly attitude toward the 
Spanish people? Are there no national interests that will be served 
by prompt recognition of the facts in the situation? What are the 
advantages, if any, of delay and postponement? 

At this writing final capitulation of the Madrid-Valencia regime 
is expected momentarily. In fact, the expected resignation of the 
Leftist Premier, Dr. Juan Negrin, is reported as a preliminary step 
in this procedure. The absent President of the so-called Republic, 
Senor Manuel Azana, is known to favor immediate negotiations for 
peace without compromise. 

Like every other well-informed student of the Spanish ques- 
tion, he knew last February, when the leftist offensive collapsed 
at Teruel, that a fight to the bitter end only meant useless 
slaughter, sustained hatreds, and an eventually weakened nation. 
Although one of the “founders” of the leftist regime, he has 
retained sufficient sense of reality to know when defeat is inevi- 
table. 


The | 
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Since humanitarians in the United States, therefore, can coop- 
erate with the peace group of the Franco Government, it is 
interesting to record that the first voice raised by an American 
citizen in favor of the formal recognition of Franco’s Spain was 
that of Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, professor of sociology and social 
history at Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md., who pro- 
posed recognition as a step toward world peace and prosperity. 
Speaking at Fordham University, April 1, 1938, he declared that 
the Nationalist Government “believes in liberty of conscience for 
Protestant, Catholic, or Jew; it guarantees the right of trial by 
jury; it is thoroughly competent and socially progressive, liberal 
and representative of the best elements of the nation. * * * 
The British, great realists that they are, as well as farsighted 
businessmen, understand this situation. Furthermore, they have 
acted upon the basis of expert knowledge. Consequently, Great 
Britain is already gaining rich trade advantages in Spain which 
our own policy of nonrecognition is apt to lose.” These were 
true and prophetic words, for each day which has elapsed in the 
last 11 months has confirmed the justness of these observations. 

Another motive for prompt decision on the part of the State 
Department is the express intention of Argentina and Brazil, the 
leading South American Republics, to accord de jure recognition 
to the Spanish Nationalist Government. Hemispherical solidarity 
means little unless there will be community or cultural and po- 
litical interest. Certainly there are no Spanish or Portuguese 
nations in a better position to judge the merits or requirements cf 
the new situation in Spain than Brazil and Argentina. Peru is also 
on record, and it is expected that other Latin-American republics 
will take similar action. Indeed, it would be a compliment to all 
of them were the United States to abandon an attitude of apparent 
reluctance to abide by the accepted principles of international law 
in the premises. The “good neighbor” policy must lead, sooner or 
later, to de jure recognition of Franco. 

If the United States is concerned over the possible influence of 
Germany and Italy in Latin America, certainly it cannot afford to 
ignore the probable influence of Spain in the same area. A friendly 
Spain would do much toward insuring South American cooperation 
in New World matters. Conferences, missions, and other propa- 
ganda devices could easily be replaced, at the saving of much time 
and expense, if a policy of realism regarding Latin America were to 
be adopted by the United States State Department. 

The role of Spain in Latin America should not be ignored by 
the diplomats, for its influence on this side of the Atlantic will 
impress itself more and more as it emerges from the present crisis. 
Much will depend upon our own efforts whether it will be a Spain 
friendly to American interests in the countries south of the Rio 
Grande that will have to be reckoned with. 

Finally, it should be remarked that there is no evidence at hand 
to lend color to the belief that the Spanish people will fail to live 
up to international obligations on a more enlightened, generous 
scale than has been observable in the case of Soviet Russia or 
leftist Mexico. 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that those responsible for our foreign 
relations will recognize, in this instance at least, the expediency of 
realism and that they will safeguard American interests by adopt- 
ing a practical common-sense outlook toward the deepest implica- 
tions of friendship with the Spanish Christian people, both in 
Europe and America. 


Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. FOREST A. HARNESS 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1939 


ARTICLE BY ROGER W. BABSON 


Mr. HARNESS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following article by 
Roger W. Babson, which appeared in today’s Washington 


Post: 
[From the Washington Post of March 13, 1939] 
INSURANCE AND PENSIONS LATEST UNITED STATES FAD, BABSON SAYS— 
PIONEERING DAys ARE OvER, HE DECLARES—PEOPLE Now SEEK STA- 
BILITY AND SECURITY—SAYS PRESENT PROGRAM MusT BE CHANGED 


(By Roger W. Babson) 


Insurance and “guaranties” are the latest American fad. The 
demand for old-age pensions, for a “guaranteed” wage, for unem- 
ployment insurance, for fixed prices, and the like means that 
America has come of age. Our pioneering days are over. Instead 
of pushing on to new frontiers, our people are clamoring for sta- 
bility and security. No matter how much we endorse and under- 
write our own futures, however, we will find that the only real 
security is character. 
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To want security is the most natural of human desires. To 
believe, however, that security can be accomplished by simply “in- 
suring” every phase of human activity is tragic. A security pro- 
gram is only as strong as the character of its administrators and 
the adequacy of its reserves. Moreover, history teaches that gov- 
ernment insurance is not worth the paper it is written on when 
based on a flat rate from which everyone benefits equally, irre- 
spective of character. 

CONSUMER PAYS 

Take the social-security program, for example. Under its provi- 
sions employers are now taxed 1 percent of their pay rolls and 
employees are contributing a like amount. In addition, employers 
are paying 3 percent for unemployment insurance. These taxes are 
scheduled to increase until 1949, when employers will be paying 6 
percent and employees 3 percent or more. This will represent a 
6-percent excise tax on employers’ pay rolls and a 3-percent income 
tax on every gainfully employed worker. 

Naturally this 9-percent tax must be added to the cost of goods. 
Therefore it will eventually be paid—as all taxes are—by the con- 
sumer. The current 5-percent tax is already a big factor in living 
costs. It is handicapping thrifty people in saving something for 
themselves. Now a movement is on foot to put across a national | 
health-insurance program, which would take another 3-percent 
pay-roll tax. It will also be added to the cost of goods. If enacted, 
it will boost the total tax on wages to 12 percent. 

These social-security taxes alone are now giving the Government 
about $1,000,000,000 a year of new spending money. This is the | 
annual contribution of millions of individuals to the trust fund 
which is supposed to provide them with a monthly income in their 
old age. The funds, however, are being used for current public ex- 
penses. Is one cent being set aside for the future? 

If the social-security system is not changed, I doubt very much if 
the young people of 20 to 30 years of age will ever receive any benefit 
from it. When their time arrives to get their $40, $50, or $60 
monthly Government check it may not even buy a pair of shoes or 
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a roast of beef. The Townsend plan on some reasonable basis is 
far safer. It at least “pays as it goes,” even though it, too, may 
increase prices tremendously. 

482 NEW TAXES 


Despite the swiftly running stream of revenues pouring into 
Washington, all eyes are focused on new tax possibilities. Never 
before in our history has the Government collected as much money 
as it is now doing. Moreover, it is spending every cent of it, 
including the money collected for the social-security trust fund, 
and it is still paying only half its bills. Meanwhile, largely to pay 
for new “social” programs, State governments are considering 482 
new licenses and taxes. If the security trend continues the taxes 
necessary to pay for our “security” and “insurance” programs may 
amount to a practical confiscation of every individual’s wages 

Fundamentally, the only real security is high spiritual and in- 
tellectual character. Industry, honesty, thrift, ability, courage, 
and kindness are those vital factors which make any security pro- 
gram click. Eliminate these qualities and insurance of any kind 
is useless. The Government is simply the organization of the 
people. The moral fiber of the Government reflects the moral 
fiber of the people. If the people do not have strong character 
their Government insurance and security is useless. 

SECURITY VERSUS LIBERTY 

I believe that the worthy aged should be taken care of lib- 
erally. I believe in a national health program and insurance 
against the cost of emergency surgical operations which now are 
robbing good people of their savings. I, however, believe these 
benefits should be used for deserving citizens and not passed out 
by politicians to get votes from “Tom, Dick, and Harry.” 

In summing up this whole subject Father Feeley, of the Uni- 
versity of San Francisco, recently said: “I am convinced that we 
cannot have complete economic security without destroying pcr- 
sonal liberty.” In this connection I ask readers the following 
question: Where would you rather live? In the America of today, 
where there is liberty for all but not security for all, or in the 
Germany of today, where there is alleged security for all but 
liberty for none? 


Freight Rates Affecting Western and Southern 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. ROBERT RAMSPECK 
OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1939 





STATEMENT BY LAWRENCE WOOD ROBERT, Jr., SECRETARY, 
DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE, MARCH 10. 1939, IN 
ANSWER TO HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY, OF NEW YORK 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include the following statement by 
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Mr. Lawrence Wood Robert, Jr., secretary of the Democratic 
National Committee: 


After 23 years of activity in the interest of equitable freight rates 
affecting the Western and Southern States, I understand that my 
good friend, Congressman Martin J. KENNEDY, of New York, has 
just learned of this. He has written to the President of the United 
States complaining about my interest and activity and also has 
written to Governor Lehman, of New York, that he is surprised at 
what he described as my “lobbying” on behalf of the adjustment of 
these rates, which he states “would be so manifestly unfair to the 
State of New York.” I am just wondering if when Mr. KENNEDY’S 
constituents in New York learn the truth about the cost of their 
foodstuffs, clothing, etc., which are increased by virtue of this 
present unfair and discriminatory rate structure, that they will not 
recall he has been in Congress for some 9 years without doing any- 
thing about it? Probably this “lobbying” he has been hearing about 
and now complains about is the “lobbying” to maintain these 
unfair rates and protect some of the vested interests principally 
located around the city of New York. 

It is quite true that I am secretary of the Democratic National 
Committee, and also executive director of the Southeastern Gover- 
nors’ Conference, both nonpaying, honorary jobs in which I am 
greatly interested and on which I spent a great deal of my own 
time, energy, and resources. I have been active with reference to 
these unfair rates in the West and South long before I hardly knew 
there was a Democratic National Committee, although I was born 
and bred a Georgia Democrat. I am interested in the Southeastern 
Governors’ Conference and helped organize same. This conference 
acts as the spearhead of the South’s campaign to secure a reasonable 
and proper adjustment of these freight-rate differentials, not only 
for the Southeastern States but for the Southwestern and Western 
States, who are adversely affected, and to do other constructive 
work as well. In my profession I am now doing building in St. 
Louis, Salt Lake City, Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Denver, 
and Dallas, and I find that these discriminatory rates are just as 
much a probiem at these points as at New Orleans, Birmingham, 
Atlanta, Nashville, and Charlotte. 

If my friend, Mr. KENNEDY, would like some further information 
on this subject, it would be highly enlightening for him to read 
the recent report of Commissioner Lee, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Mr. Lee was delegated to take testimony on this 
important subject and has recently filed his report with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in effect saying he found a most 
unreasonable and unfair rate structure as it now stands and advis- 
ing an early readjustment. Yes; I have talked freight rates con- 
stantly since 1915 with everyone who would listen. I talked to 
Mr. Roosevelt before he was Governor of New York, when he was 
Governor of New York, and many times since he has been President 
of the United States. He is probably much more conversant with 
this highly important national subject than Mr. KENNepy, and he 
has several times strongly advocated a fair and equitable freight- 
rate structure for all sections of the country, and has particularly 
pointed this out as a matter to be corrected in heiping to alleviate 
some of the problems of the South. 

This whole freight-rate matter is decidedly one of economics © 
entirely and certainly should not be made a matter of politics. 
It is in no way a political question and I have never considered it 
one involving any particular section of the country. It is and 
should entirely be treated as a national economic problem. 


Purchase of Silver and Issuance of Silver Certifi- 
cates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 
OF IDAHO 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1939 


JOINT MEMORIAL OF THE LEGISLATURE OF IDAHO 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following joint me- 
morial of the Legislature of the State of Idaho: 


Senate Joint Memorial 7 


Joint memorial memorializing Congress and requesting the Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress from the State of Idaho, 
and the Honorable Key Pittman, Senator from Nevada, to sup- 
port an act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to pur- 
chase silver, issue silver certificates, and for other purposes, now 
pending in the Congress of the United States Senate and known 
as act S. 800 
Whereas there is pending in the Congress of the United States 

Senate a certain act (S. 800) to amend the act entitled “An act to 

authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase silver, issue 

silver certificates, and for other purposes,” approved June 19, 1934, 
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9 p. m., known as the Silver Purchase Act of 1934, introduced by 
Senator PITTMAN, of Nevada, and is now pending before the Agri- 
cultural Committee, which directs permanent purchasing of United 
States produced silver at $1.29 an ounce and the purchase of foreign 
Silver under the existing law; that is, until one-fourth of the gold 
and silver stocks is in silver, or until silver has reached $1.29 an 
ounce; which authorizes the purchase of agricultural exports solely 
from this country with the certificates issued in payment therefor; 
and 

Whereas the mining and farming industries are the two basic 
industries of the State of Idaho and both will receive direct bene- 
fits from the enactment of such legislation, as well as the entire 
population of the State of Idaho; and 

Whereas immediate action is necessary on the part of the 
Congress of the United States to provide a market for domestically 
produced silver and a foreign market for agricultural products: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the Twenty-fifth Session of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Idaho (the house of representatives con- 
curring therein), That it respectfully petitions and memorializes the 
Congress of the United States to pass the above-referred-to act to 
enable mining operations within the State of Idaho to go forward 
with renewed vigor, and employ persons now listed on unemployment 
rolls, and to enable the farmers of this section to export goods to 
foreign countries in competition with producers in foreign lands; 
be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state is hereby directed to for- 
ward a copy of this memorial to each of the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from the State of Idaho, and to the Honor- 
able Key Pitrman, Senator from Nevada, the author of the bill. 


The Public Works Program 


<SXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR D. HEALEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1939 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, as finally enacted by Con- 
gress, the Public Works Administration Act of 1938 stipulated 
that cnly such applications for Federal aid under its terms as 
were submitted to the regional P. W. A. offices prior to 
October 1, 1938, could be accepted. Within the 3 months 
elapsing between the operative date of the act and the last 
day for filing applications there were submitted by State, 
county, and city and town authorities in the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts 232 applications for Federal P. W. A. grants, 
representing a total building cost of $76,000,000 and includ- 
ing proposals for the construction of schools, hospitals, mu- 
nicipal buildings, bridges, sewers, highways, and other types 
of heavy construction deemed essential in the public interest. 

Bearing in mind the fact that no organized attempt was 
made by the P. W. A. authorities to incite or stimulate interest 
by publicity, except such as was necessarily incident to the 
enactment and administration of this legislation, it would 
appear that these figures demonstrate both the need for the 
Federal assistance provided by the Public Works program and 
the faith and confidence that the people of my home State of 
Massachusetts feel toward the Public Works Administration. 

In view of the fact that the State or subdivisions of States 
proposing these projects must bear 55 percent of the cost of 


such projects, the Federal Government contributing not more | 


than 45 percent, this widespread and spontaneous demand for 
grants on behalf of the people of Massachusetts indicates the 
pressing need for this program as well as the approval of my 
State of its administration by the Public Works Administra- 
tion. 

As far as I know, the only serious criticism raised against 
the public-works program has been its alleged inability to put 
men speedily to work due to the delay and cumbersome proc- 
ess necessary in developing heavy construction projects to the 
point where the work is actually begun. 

When we consider that the effective date of operation of 
the act—the day the President signed it—was October 1, 
1938: the last day for receiving applications was September 
30, 1938; and the last day for starting construction on any 
project authorized under its terms was January 1, 1939, 6,000 
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non-Federal projects actually under construction by January 
1, 1939, should offer tangible refutation of that contention, 

At the present time applications from Massachusetts, for 
which no allotments could be made due to depletion of avail- 
able funds, are on file with the Public Works Administration 
totaling $6,000,000. ‘These applications represent projects 
ready to go into immediate construction and badly needed 
public improvements that cannot be undertaken without the 
financial aid of the Federal Government. If the regional] 
offices had the authority to accede to requests constantly 
being received from communities throughout the State for 
permission to file new applications, this figure would be 
greatly augmented. 

Under these circumstances, and assuming that a like con- 
dition exists in virtually every State of this Nation, it seems 
to me that the Public Works Administration has amply 
proven its merit and the justification for its continued exist- 
ence with an additional appropriation of funds. 

I feel that the Public Works Administration furnishes the 
best means, under normal conditions as well as under emer- 
gency conditions, of stabilizing employment in the building 
industries and affording to communities the opportunity to 
erect permanent public improvements which have become 
vitally necessary under present conditions. 

Whether we consider the Public Works Administration as 
an instrumentality to be employed only in times of emer- 
gency or as a potentially permanent means of stabilizing 
building activity and consequent employment, it seems to me 
that we must all admit that it has done an honest, efficient, 
and effective job. From experience it has developed a sys- 
tem capable of going into high speed with brief notice 
whenever necessary. It has organized and effectively coor- 
dinated a staff of highly skilled specialists that could not be 
speedily duplicated in time of sudden need. It has handled 
with honesty and efficiency the vast sums of money entrusted 
to it for the promotion of reemployment and the erection of 
permanent public improvements. 

I believe that the moneys spent on this program are sound 
investments in the future of America and that it has contrib- 
uted vastly to the social and economic development of the 
community, State, and Nation. 


H. R. 2 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1939 


JOINT MEMORIAL OF THE LEGISLATURE OF IDAI-O 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following joint 
memorial of the Legislature of the State of Idaho: 


Senate Joint Memcrial 10 


Joint memorial to the Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the Congress of the United States, and the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives of 
the Congress of the United States 


We, your memorialists, the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the State of Idaho, in legislative session, duly and regularly 
assembled, most respectfully present the following preamble and 
resoluticn, to wit: 

Whereas it is manifest that the care of the aged is a govern- 
mental function and duty of the highest order, to the end that 
those who have labored faithfully for their families and to sup- 
port their Government, may, in their declining years, be saved the 
pinch of poverty, and may enjoy a sense of security, in the knowl- 
edge that a grateful Government, in recognition of the citizenship, 
will adequately provide for their wants: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of Idaho (the house of 
representatives concurring), That we most respectfully urge upon 
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the Congress of the United States that House bill No. 2, pending 
in the present Congress, be brought out onto the floor for open 
discussion to the end that the merits of the bill may be consid- 
ered in open debate; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state of Idaho be authorized, 
and is hereby directed, to forward copies of this memorial to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives at 
Ww nm, D. C., and the Senators and Representatives from the 
State of Idaho. 

This senate joint memorial passed the senate on the 28th day 


of February 1939. 





Amendment of the Revenue Act 


» EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1939 


Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, the Democratic lead- 
ership in both branches of Congress has finally realized what 
nearly everybody else knew for years, namely, that the Federal 
income-tax laws, as they apply to business, have contributed 
materially to the continuation of the terrible depression which 
our country has felt for the past 6 years. The nearly frantic 
efforts of these leaders now to convince the President that 
the tax laws should be amended may result in getting some 
concessions from him, but nothing that they or the admin- 
istration can do now will change the mental attitude of the 
average American businessman. It is too late. In view of the 
past record of the administration he questions the sincerity 
and reliability of its present program of appeasement. He 
knows that the President and the administration officials are 
against him at heart and have been determined to do every- 
thing possible to burden him and to make it difficult.for him 
to do business. 

The President has repeatedly, either willfully or by reason 
of bad advice from his “brain trusters,” gone out of his way 
to seek the enactment of punitive tax measures aimed at the 
American businessman. He has gloated over his successes in 
that respect. The proof of this is the tenacity with which he 
hung on to the principle of the discredited undistributed- 
profits tax, which most.of the leaders of his party rejected 
but which still remains in the statutes. Every tax concession 
that has come from this administration to the businessman 
has come grudgingly as a result of aggressive opposition by 
the Republican membership of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. 

Personally I want to compliment the Democratic leaders 
in the House and Senate for their efforts, belated though 
they be. I have a private notion that they would have 
abandoned these repressive taxes long ago except for the 
adamant position of the President. What they are propos- 
ing to do now is exactly what the Republican membership 
on the Ways and Means Committee were demanding 4 years 
ago and ever since. The Republican membership naturally 


will go along with any program that will encourage business. | 


But the businessman has been punished too long to accept 
any sugar-coated promises at this time. He is waiting for 
1940, when he expects to take advantage of the opportunity 
to change the situation. The leaders in practically every 
productive activity in the Nation are waiting for the same 
opportunity. The wise program to follow now would include 
the repeal from the present law of every vestige of the in- 
iquitous undistributed-profits tax which, although the effect 
of it has been minimized to a great extent, still contains the 
destructive germ which may spread out at any time. Until 
this destructive germ is destroyed, root and branch, business- 
men will always be scary. 

Secondly, there is an unfavorable psychology arising from 
the presence in the law of the capital-gains tax. While this 
is not in itself destructive of business activities, it has had 
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a depressing effect upon expansion and reemployment. I 
would also repeal every vestige of this law. 

In the third place, the capital-stock tax should be repealed 
because it is not based on earnings or ability to pay. It is 
just simply a tax. 

I would substitute for all of these taxes a straight corporate 
income tax based on net earnings. I would provide a small 
exemption to small corporations by way of encouragement. 
I would also give tax concessions to corporations which would 
make special efforts to restore employment by capital ex- 
penditures and business expansion. 

The initial urge in corporate financing, of course, is profit, 
but with that must go responsibility to share reasonably with 
those who produce the wealth and a desire to provide a whole- 
some atmosphere toward their employees. When we offer en- 
couragement to legitimate corporate expansion we are in 
effect giving encouragement to the employment of labor. 
The most progressive thought among labor leaders now ap- 
preciates the situation and they are to be complimented for 
their attitude. There never has been a finer opportunity for 
employment and labor to work together than at this time. 
The interest of labor in tax revision is evidenced by the reso- 
lutions adopted by the American Federation of Labor at its 
recent meeting in Miami. 

The resolution is in line with what the Republicans in the 
House have been trying to do for years. The country is ready 
to march again to prosperity but the principal impediment 
has been the attitude of the administration toward business. 
Statements by Hopkins, Morgenthau, and the President would 
be encouraging if sincere. It is a case of the voice of Jacob 
and the hand of Esau. 


Hunters Point, San Francisco Bay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. RICHARD J. WELCH 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1939 





TELEGRAM FROM SAN FRANCISCO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
AND REPLY THERETO 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following telegram 
from the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce and my 


reply thereto: 
Marcu 12, 1939, 
Hon. RIcHarD J. WELCH, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

With full realization of your tireless efforts in behalf of west- 
coast shipbuilding and national-defense measures and the large 
personal contribution which you have made to recent progress iti 
these matters, we must register our opposition to your present 
position concerning Bethlehem Co. and your advocacy of Govern- 
ment acquisition of the company’s properties at Hunters Point. We 
believe it is grave error to encourage tax-free enterprises in com- 
petition with private industry, especially in face of present efficient 
operation by the Bethlehem. Present owners advise the property 
is not for sale; and, furthermore, that should national emergency 
occur, all facilities will be turned over to Government which ade- 
quately meets all requirements. We also wish strongly to reaffirm 
our recommendation for immediate allocation of necessary funds 
for construction of Oakland naval supply depot, and respectfully 
request your cooperation. 

WILLIAM W. MONAHAN, 

Executive Vice President, San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 





Marcu 13, 1939. 
Mr. WILLIAM W. MONAHAN, 
Executive Vice President, 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, 
San Francisco, Calif.: 

Your telegram relative to Hunters Point received. This naval 
national-defense necessity was referred to in following statement 
made by Admiral W. D. Leahy, Chief of Naval Operations, on March 
9, during hearings before House Naval Affairs Committee on the 
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naval public-works authorization bill: “The program does not pro- 
vide for a naval drydock in the San Francisco Bay area capable of 
taking a major capital ship. The privately owned drydocks at 
Hunters Point lacking in the equipment necessary for repairs to 
our large war vessels are not a satisfactory solution to the Navy’s 
problem in time of war. In my opinion, the Navy should acquire 
the Hunters Point drydocks and should provide weight-handling 
facilities, power connections, galley latrines, storehouse, and an 
assembly plant to permit the overhaul of our largest vessels in con- 
junction with the Mare Island Navy Yard.” The highest naval au- 
thorities for the past 20 years, as records will show, have referred to 
the strategic importance of San Francisco Bay and Hunters Point. 
To my personal knowledge, the Bethlehem Steel has made no im- 
provements at Hunters Point in 20 years. Evidently it is as in- 
different to the national-defense requirements of this Government 
at Hunters Point, particularly at this time, as it is to building ships 
in its San Francisco plant, where thousands of men should now be 
employed. If it is the opinion of the chamber of commerce that 
the private interests of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation transcends 
the national-defense requirements of our Government, that is your 
privilege, but I am not of the same opinion and will continue to 
base my naval national-defense policies on the requirements of the 
Navy as expressed by Admiral Leahy and other high naval officials. 

Re Oakland supply depot: My action relative to this matter will 
be consistent with the fight I have led for years to return ship- 
building and provide drydock facilities on the west coast in the 
interest of national defense. 

RICHARD J. WELCH, M. C. 


The Organized Reserves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEWIS D. THILL 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1939 


ARTICLE BY STEPHEN A. PARK 


Mr. THILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp I include therein an article written by 
Stephen A. Park on the status and needs of the Organized 
Reserves, as follows: 

THE STATUS AND NEEDS OF THE ORGANIZED RESERVES AS PRESENTED 
TO THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET AND COMMITTEES OF THE CON- 
GRESS 

(By Col. Stephen A. Park, Infantry Reserve, national president, 

Reserve Officers’ Association of the United States) 
GENERAL MISSION OF THE ORGANIZED RESERVES 


As there are only 12,760 officers in the Regular Army and about 
13,000 officers in the National Guard, it is estimated that the Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps must furnish at least 80 percent of the officer 
personnel for the National Army required for the first phase of a 
major national emergency. 

A large percentage of this Officers’ Reserve Corps would be needed 
immediately for Regular Army active and inactive units, for the 
corps area service commands, and for the M-day duties. 

It would have to furnish the great bulk of the officer personnel 
for the Organized Reserve divisions, which would be organized, 
trained, and equipped and be made available for service in the 
theater of operations in accordance with the demands of the 
emergency. 

To quote from the annual report of the Secretary of War, 1938: 

“Continuous progress in individual and organizational profi- 
ciency has characterized the activities of the Organized Reserves. 
In the event of a grave national emergency, upon the officers of 
this component of the Army of the United States eventually will 
fall the brunt of our military effort.” 

STRENGTH AND COMPOSITION OF THE ORGANIZED RESERVES 

There are at present on the active list of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps (i. e., eligible for assignment, active duty, and promotion) 4 
total cf 100,116 officers, of whom 65,552 belong to the arms or 
combatant branches and 34,564 belong to the services or noncom- 
batant branches. There is, therefore, a shortage of at least 20,000 
Reserve officers required for the first phase of a major national 
emergency. 

Whereas immediately following the World War the Officers 
Reserve Corps was made up practically exclusively of officers (66,000 
in 1922) who had had war experience, at the present time less than 
15,000, or 14.8 percent of those on the active list, belong to this 
category. 

The much larger group of 85,000, or 85 percent of the total active 
strength, is composed, according to sources and previous training, 
in round numbers, as follows: 

1. Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 50,000, or 50 percent. 


. 
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2. Retired Regular Army officers and enlisted men, 2,600, or 2.6 
percent. 

3. Citizens’ military training camps, 3,000, or 3.8 percent. 

4. Direct from civilian occupations, with little or no military 
training, 27,700, or 27.7 percent. 

5. Flying cadets, 900, or nine-tenths of 1 percent. 
PROBLEM OF LOSSES IN THE OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS—-NEED FOR ALLOW- 

ANCES FOR UNIFORMS AND INACTIVE STATUS TRAINING 


The heavy losses in the Officers’ Reserve Corps have caused our 
association grave concern because they indicate a lack of interest 
and incentive on the part of these officers to remain active in the 
corps. 

The losses in the group having World War experience, while par- 
ticularly great (77 percent in 16 years), are more readily under- 
standable than those in the groups of younger officers. Death, 
physical disability, and pressure of civilian occupations have nat- 
urally exacted a terrific toll among the older officers. 

In the R. O. T. C. group, while over 92,000 have ben commis- 
sioned since 1920, as shown above, only 50,000 of these are now on 
the active list of the Officers’ Reserve Corps. This represents a loss 
of 46 percent. 

In the C. M. T. C. group, over 6,600 have been commissioned since 
1920, and we find only 3,800 of these still active. This represents 
a loss of approximately 43 percent. 

While the total losses in the R. O. T. C. and C. M. T. C. groups 
since 1920 have been somewhat less than 50 percent, in late years 
they have been much greater, e. g., the number of R. O. T. C. grad- 
uates commissioned in the O. R. C. increased from 47,343, on June 
30, 1936, to 48,373, on June 30, 1937, a gain of only 1,030, although 
5,704 R. O. T. C. graduates _were commissioned in 1937. Thus, in 
this particular year, the losses among officers secured from the 
R. O. T. C. in former years amounted to 80 percent of the number 
of newly commissioned R. O. T. C. graduates. 

During the same year the number of C. M. T. C. graduates com- 
missioned in the corps increased from 3,678 to 3,718, a gain of only 
40, although 547 C. M. T. C. graduates were commissioned during 
the fiscal year 1937. 

Attempting to alleviate these losses, the War Department has 
recently canceled the requirement of physical examination as a 
condition for the first reappointment and has provided for auto- 
matic promotion to the grade of first lieutenant in the case of 
graduates of senior R. O. T. C. units. 

While these liberal provisions may have been responsible for the 
slight improvement shown in the figures as of June 30, 1938, they 
are hardly calculated to cure the real cause of the losses. 

After many years of careful study and investigation, our associa- 
tion has become convinced that the basic cause of these heavy losses 
of Reserve officers, particularly those of junior grades, is economic. 

It is an indisputable fact that most Reserve officers on the active 

list, especially those of the junior grades, actually spend more money 
in providing themselves with the necessary uniforms and equipment 
and maintaining their military proficiency through various forms of 
inactive-status training than they receive in the form of active-duty 
pay. 
That so many have been willing to make such financial sacrifice 
during a long period of general economic distress speaks volumes 
for the loyalty and patriotism of the Officers’ Reserve Corps. While 
the older officers, more firmly established economically, can more 
readily afford such a hobby or avocation, most of the officers of 
junior grades, experiencing real difficulty in making a bare liveli- 
hood, naturally cannot stand this additional financial burden— 
hence the majority are resigning or allowing their Reserve com- 
missions to lapse at the end of 5 years or 10 years. 

Naturally these losses in Reserve officer personnel are not only 
serious from the national-defense standpoint, but they also indi- 
cate that the Government is losing a large percentage of the money 
invested in the R. O. T. C. as a means of securing trained leaders 
for a national emergency. It is estimated that the average cost of 
producing an R. O. T. C. graduate is $1,100. The loss of 42,000 
such graduates from the O. R. C. since 1920 thus means a total 
loss of over $46,000,000 for the 18-year period. And if we are now 
losing 3,000 to 4,000 of such graduates each year, it is safe to 
assume that this represents an annual monetary loss of about 
$4,000,000. 

With the sole desire to develop the esprit, morale, and efficiency 
of the Organized Reserves and to make it a truly strong and 
reliable component of the Army of the United States, our associa- 
tion submits and urges adoption of its plan, which we are con- 
vinced is the only logical and effective solution for this problem. 

This plan is in two parts, the first calling for allowance for 
uniforms of $50 per year for the first 3 years of commissioned 
service of each Reserve officer, under such regulations as the War 
Department may prescribe; the second for an allowance of $1 to 
all Reserve officers on the active list for each hour of credits 
earned in Army extension courses and other forms of inactive 
status training approved by the War Department, provided that 
such allowance shall apply only to inactive status credits earned 
in excess of the 20 hours required for maintaining active status, 
and shall not exceed $75 in any one year; and further, that such 
inactive status credits shall not be cumulative from one year to 
succeeding years. 

Under this plan the uniform allowance is limited to newly com- 
missioned Reserve officers and for a period of only 3 years. It is 
contemplated that evidence of interest and activity as Reserve 
officers, and proof of actual purchase of some articles of uniform 
or equipment would be required for qualifying for this allowance. 
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On the basis of this year’s number of original appointments 
(less. than 8,000), the maximum cost of this proposed uniform 
allowance would be 24,000 (three annual groups) times $50, or 
1,200,000. 

: Theoretically, all Reserve officers on the active list would be 
eligible for the maximum inactive status training allowance. 
Practically, however, the three accompanying restrictions, viz, the 
initial requirement of the 20 hours for which officers would receive 
no reimbursement, the maximum number of credit hours for which 
officers could receive reimbursement, and the noncumulative fea- 
ture, would serve as effective limitations on the total amount of 
money needed for this part of the plan. 

Considering the large number of Reserve officers whose profes- 
sions and businesses do not permit them to devote more than the 
minimum amount of time required to remain on the active list, 
75,000 is probably a liberal estimate of the number of eligible offi- 
cers who would qualify for any such allowance. Also, $40 would 
doubtless be a liberal estimate of the average amount payable to 
the 75,000 qualifying officers. The product of these two figures is 
$3,000,000. 

Thus the total cost of putting this plan into effect should not 
exceed $4,200,000, or practically the same amount as the Govern- 
ment’s present annual monetary loss suffered as the result of the 
excessive numbers of R. O. T. C. graduates separating from the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Certainly, adoption of the proposed plan would be sound finan- 
cial economy and serve as a tremendous stimulus to the strength 
and morale of the Reserves. 

TRAINING OF THE OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS 


The $12,235,783 appropriated for the Organized Reserves for the 
current fiscal year 1939, including the $313,443 reappropriated, was 
estimated to provide active duty training for the following: 

(a) Thirty thousand for 14 days; 

(b) Six hundred and fifty for 1 year with the Regular Army, 
with 10 percent to receive permanent commissions in the Reg- 
ular Army; 

(c) Two hundred and fourteen at the special service schools; 

(d) Twenty-four at the Command and General Staff School; 

(e) Eight hundred and fifty-seven Air Corps officers on extended 
duty with the Regular Army; and 

(f) Ten on extended duty with the War Department General 
Staff. 

Upon the basis of this year’s number of active duty trainees, 
officers of the arms would receive training on the average of once 
in every 2.5 years and officers of the services once in every 6 years. 

It should be borne in mind that in the event of a major emer- 
gency these officers will have to perform the same command and 
staff functions as their brother officers in the Regular Army and 
National Guard. 

Three reasons have been advanced in attempting to justify the 
infrequency of the Reserves’ training: 

(a) Economy; 

(b) Lack of Regular Army personnel and facilities; and 

(c) Time available after the beginning of the emergency during 
pose the training of the necessary Reserve officers could be com- 
pleted. 

In view of the present state of world affairs and possible develop- 
ments, no time should be lost in training the Reserves in a man- 
ner comparable with the other components of the Army. 

To economize longer at the expense of the training and effi- 
ciency of the Reserves would be short-sighted and dangerous; 
furthermore, the Government gets more for the money it ap- 
propriates for training the Reserves than for the same amount 
devoted to any other defense purposes. In this connection, the 
annual report of the Secretary of War makes the following sig- 
nificant statement: 

“The comparatively small sums expended for betterment of our 
Organized Reserves will pay manifold dividends if this reserve 
element of the national defense is ever summoned to the colors 
for war duty.” If more Regular Army personnel is required it 
should be provided, but it is believed that the present strength 
is sufficient to train a much larger number of Reserve officers 
a active duty than have been provided for up to the present 

e. 

Likewise the necessary facilities for such training should be 
provided. 

Finally, the history of the last few years with its undeclared 
wars should prove that it is no longer safe to assume that the 
necessary number of Reserve officers can be procured and trained 
as needed after the start of an emergency. 

Again quoting from the current annual report of the Secre- 
tary of War: 

“Not since the War of 1812 has a foreign invader set foot 
upon our soil. We are therefore too prone, I believe, to visualize 
preparation for a future war in the light of our preparation for 
war in 1917. We must not be deluded by recollection of huge 
cantonments where divisions had opportunity to undergo training 
for several months before engaging in combat. We cannot have 
any assurance that the military situation will permit the estab- 
lishment of training centers where potential commissioned per- 
sonnel may undergo instruction for comparatively long periods.” 

The Chief of Staff, in his recent annual report, issues a similar 
warning: 7 

“The rapidity with which modern wars are launched shows 
clearly that the time available for training after the outbreak 
of any emergency will be brief in comparison with our past ex- 
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perience. For this reason thorough training of our Organized 
Reserves in time of peace is imperative.” 

It should be self-evident that when appropriations limit active 
duty to less than $2,000 out of the 100,000 Reserve officers on the 
active list, thorough training of the Organized Reserves is not 
being provided. 

Hence, for the reasons which I have outlined, our association 
urgently advocates provision for annual active status training 
for 14-day periods of all active and eligible Reserve officers. 

Furthermore, to provide the Organized Reserves with a reason- 
able nucleus of officers with special instruction and training which 
can be utilized in developing the efficiency of the Reserves in 
both peacetime and time of emergency, we also urge: 

(a) That the number of Reserve officers to attend the Command 
and General Staff and special service schools be increased from 
214 to 300; 

(b) That the number of Reserve officers on duty with the Gen- 
eral Staff be continued at five as at present; 

(c) That the number of Air Reserve officers on extended active 
duty with the Regular Army Air Corps be increased from 857 
to the authorized 1,350, and that the annual active duty for 
other Air Reserve officers be established at 36 days, 14 days at 
one time and 2 days a month throughout the balance of the year; 

(ad) That the number of Reserve second lieutenants given active 
duty for 1 year with the Regular Army, under provisions of the 
Thomason Act, be increased from 650 to the original authorization 
of 1,000, and that 10 percent of these be permanently commissioned 
in the Regular Army at the expiration of the year’s duty. 

Due to the inadequate provision for active duty, increasing 
reliance has been placed in inactive status training as a means of 
preparing Reserve officers for their possible wartime duties. 

Here, again, we find the instructional personnel and facilities 
for training inadequate for the purpose. 

The number of Regular Army officers and enlisted men detailed 
to duty with the Organized Reserves and the provisions for the 
travel of such personnel in the performance of their duties are 
insufficient to cover the territory assigned and conduct the inac- 
tive status training of the Reserves in the manner required for 
the proper development of this component. 

Attention should also be given to the necessity of improved train- 
ing facilities, including drill halls, classrooms, ordnance material, 
textbooks, extension-course material, and administrative supplies. 


ENLISTED RESERVE CORPS 


Upon the War Department’s recommendation, the Congress has 
seen fit to provide for a Regular Army Enlisted Reserve consisting 
of 75,000 discharged Regular Army enlisted men to be paid $2 
per month merely for reporting by mail, at an annual cost of 
nearly $2,000,000, to say nothing of the $500 bonus each such 
Reservist will receive when called to active duty. 

The Reserve Officers’ Association heartily approves of this pro- 
vision, but it calls the Budget Bureau’s attention to the fact that 
the Erlisted Reserve Corps, provided for as a part of the Organized 
Reserves under the National Defense Act, exists practically in name 
only and continues to be an inoperative and ineffectual element in 
the framework of our national defense, due to lack of appropria- 
tions for its development. 

Our association does not seek a large Enlisted Reserve Corps 
comparable to the enlisted strength of the Regular Army or Na- 
tional Guard, but, recalling the chaotic days of 1917 when precious 
time was lost in seeking and training potentially qualified enlisted 
men for key positions in the companies, battalions, regiments, and 
higher units being organized, trained, and equipped as rapidly as 
possible for service overseas, we urge that provision be made for 
enlisting and training enlisted cadres for the Organized Reserve 
units. 

It is not difficult to visualize the tremendous benefits to be de- 
rived from such financial provision. Thousands of young men 
who have been unable to complete their R. O. T. C. or C. M. T. C. 
courses and others who may not be qualified for commissions are 
eager to have such an outlet for their interest and enthusiasm 
in military affairs. And incidentally, the active duty pay, at $1 
per day for 14 days, and rations, at 70 cents per day, would cost 
less than the annual reporting fee of $24 now being paid Regular 
Army enlisted reservists. If such enlisted reservists are needed for 
the Regular Army inactive units they are likewise needed for the 
Organized Reserve units. 


RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 


The importance of the R. O. T. C. as a vital element in our 
national defense structure is generally understood and appreciated. 
As previously noted, R. O. T. C. graduates now constitute 50 per- 
cent of the Officers’ Reserve Corps; others have been commissioned 
in the Air Corps and other branches of the Regular Army, and 
quite a number are commissioned in the National Guard. 

In view of the fact that the R. O. T. C. is the chief source of 
replacements for the Officers’ Reserve Corps, and that, due to the 
heavy losses among its graduates, the O. R. C. is 20,000 short of 
the desired minimum strength, it should be obvious (1) that the 
product of the R. O. T. C. must be increased and (2) that such 
graduates must be retained after being commissioned. 

To increase the product, our association urges both the estab- 
lishment of additional units, in all qualified colleges and universi- 
ties, and provision for larger enrollment in the advanced course 
to the end that a minimum of 8,000 students will be graduated 
annually from the senior units and become eligible for commissions 
in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
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If the Regular Army personnel needed for this purpose is at 
present inadequate, then we earnestly urge that the necessary 
Officers and enlisted men of proper grades be provided. 

Provision should also be made to supply the crying needs of 
our R. O. T. C. units with respect to armories and modern military 
equipment. With the present inadequate facilities the students of 
these units cannot be trained properly for their potential duties as 
military leaders. 

The problem of retaining the interest and activity of R. O. T. C. 
graduates has already been discussed. 

In addition to the uniform and inactive status training allow- 
ances which would apply to all members of the corps, we urge 
that a minimum of 1,000 R. O. T. C. graduates and other newly 
commissioned second lieutenants be trained for 1 year with the 
Regular Army (Thomason Act) and that from this group 10 
percent be selected for permanent commissions in the Regular 
Army. 

CITIZENS’ MILITARY TRAINING CAMPS 

The number of young men desiring the opportunity of C. M.T.C. 
training continues to be two to three times the number provided 
for by the appropriations. 

This is the most democratic and economical element in the 
entire national-defense structure. Last summer about 35,000 
young men were trained in these camps at an average cost of 
only $65 per trainee. 

In addition to creating a great reservoir of earnest, enthusiastic 
young American citizens possessing the potential qualifications 
as officers or noncommissioned officers in a national emergency, 
the C. M. T. C. serves as a great indoctrinator of Americanism 
and the duties and responsibilities of American citizenship. 

For these reasons our association earnestly advocates the ex- 
pansion of the C. M. T. C. to provide training for at least 50,000 
youths annually. 

REGULAR ARMY 

Appreciating the many and varied responsibilities of the Regu- 
lar Army, the most important of which perhaps is that of train- 
ing the civilian components, we heartily support the proposed 
increase in the strength of this component to 14,659 officers and 
180,000 enlisted men with appropriate grades and ratings. 

We also seek fair and adequate treatment of Regular Army 
enlisted men on duty with the Organized Reserves and other 
civilian components, including grades of higher rating, increased 
allowances for quarters and rations, restoration of the reenlistment 
bonus, and the elimination of discrepancies in allowances now 
existing. 

NATIONAL GUARD 

With due appreciation, also, of the important role which the 
National Guard would have to play in a national emergency, we 
advocate an increase in the strength of this component to 210,000 
enlisted men and a proportionate number of officers, with pro- 
vision for 48 armory drills and 15 days of field training each year. 


NATIONAL BOARD FOR THE PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE 


The association requests continuance of the current provision for 
the annual rifle and pistol matches, including adequate assistance 
to all civilian rifle and pistol clubs. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CITIZENRY AND THE GOVERNMENT 


In concluding this presentation it should be pointed out that, 
while we have primarily stressed the status and needs of the 
Organized Reserves and its principal replacement institutions, the 
R. O. T. C. and C. M. T. C., the Reserve Officers’ Association con- 
tinues to stand foursquare on its broad objective as enunciated in 
the second article of its constitution; namely, “to support and 
assist in the development and execution of a military policy for the 
United States which will provide adequate national defense.” 

In this Republic adequate national defense depends upon a loyal, 
patriotic citizenry “trained and accustomed to arms.” That citi- 
zenry must be given the opportunity to demonstrate its apprecia- 
tion and support of adeqaute national-defense measures; it must 
be given the opportunity to prove to all foreign countries and their 
rulers that it is prepared to defend this Nation by force of arms if 
necessary; it must be given the opportunity to secure the maximum 
amount of training and experience for possible wartime duties. 


Trading in Futures on Idaho Potatoes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 
OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1939 


JOINT MEMORIAL OF THE LEGISLATURE OF IDAHO 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following joint 
memorial of the Legislature of the State of Idaho: 
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Joint memorial to the honorable Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the Legislature of the State of Idaho, 
respectfully represent that: 

Whereas in recent years the Chicago Mercantile Exchange and 
other similar exchanges in the United States have included the 
white potato as one of the commodities in which their members 
— deal in future trading during certain months of the year: 
an 

Whereas Idaho potatoes are the only potatoes produced in the 
United States in which there is any trading to any great ex- 
tent, and that trading is limited to the Chicago Mercantile Ex- 
change; and 

Whereas this form of trading in futures on Idaho potatoes 
has resulted in greatly depressed prices for Idaho potatoes on the 
Chicago market and other principal terminal markets of the 
United States; and 

Whereas the Chicago terminal market on potatoes is the 
principal terminal market for potatoes of the United States and 
any depressed prices thereon affect all other markets on which 
Idaho potatoes might be sold; and 

Whereas this form of trading and dealing in potato futures, 
particularly as they apply only to the State of Idaho, are beyond 
any control or regulation by this body; and 

Whereas the matter of regulating all forms of exchange trading 
in all commodities is subject only to the laws passed by the 
Congress of the United States: Now, therefore, 

We, the Legislature of the State of Idaho, do hereby most 
respectfully urge of your honorable body, the Congress of the 
United States, that your honorable body pass such legislation 
empowering the honorable Secretary of Agriculture to prohibit 
the sale of potatoes and other vegetables of like character for 
future delivery on any and all exchanges in the United States: 
Be it 

Resolved, That the secretary of state of Idaho be authorized, and 
is hereby directed, to immediately forward certified copies of 
this joint memorial to the Secretary of Agriculture, the Senate, 
and the House of Representatives of the United States, to the 
Senators and Representatives in Congress from the State of 
Idaho, and to the President, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Tax-Exempt Securities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1939 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF THE LEGISLATURE OF THE 
STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
concurrent resolution of the Legislature of the State of 
Minnesota: 


Concurrent resolution memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to propose an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States preventing the issuance of tax-exempt securities 


Whereas the United States, the several States, and subdivisions 
thereof, issue from time to time tax-exempt securities; and 

Whereas such securities being tax exempt the purchasers thereof 
are avoiding payment of their fair share of taxes; and 

Whereas such tax-exempt securities, for the most part, are pur- 
chased by those best able to pay taxes; and 

Whereas the result is that an intolerable burden of taxation is 
placed upon those least able to pay; and 

Whereas further result is that money has been diverted from the 
pay rolls of business and industry and invested in tax-exempt 
securities, thereby retarding and preventing the progress of busi- 
ness and industry and creating unemployment; and 

Whereas the Legislature of the State of Minnesota believes that 
the situation of the taxpayers has assumed proportions bordering 
on national calamity, imperatively requiring action by the United 
States with a view of a speedy and permanent relief and solution: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of Minnesota (the house of 
representatives concurring), That the State of Minnesota does 
hereby memorialize the Congress of the United States to propose 
to the States an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States in the manner and form as follows: 

“No evidences of indebtedness hereafter issued by the United 
States, or by any Territory or dependency thereof, or by any State, 
or by any municipality or any other subdivision thereof, or by any 
private person, corporation, or other organization, shall be exempt 
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from taxation by the United States or by any State, Territory, or 
dependency or subdivision thereof”; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be, and he hereby is, in- 
structed to forward exemplified copies of this resolution to the 
Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the United States; 
the Honorable John N. Garner, Vice President of the United States; 
the Honorable William B. Bankhead, Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States; and to each of the Senators and 
Representatives from the State of Minnesota to the Congress of the 
United States. 


The Newark Airport 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KEAN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1939 


Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, it is a well-established fact that, 
owing to its fortunate geographic location and other fea- 
tures of its terrain, the Newark Airport renders unsurpassed 
service to the metropolitan New York area. The municipal 
authorities in New York seem to have finally realized this, 
as well as the fact that no other new airport could possibly 
fill the needs of these great communities to anywhere near 
the same extent, for having found that it was impossible to 
persuade honest and reputable peopie that any other air 
fields could match Newark, they have in desperation stooped 
to methods which are, to say the least, unethical. 

Bearing upon this, I include in these remarks an article 
which appeared in the New York Times of March 10, and 
various editorial comment from the Newark newspapers, as 
follows: 

[From the New York Times of March 10, 1939] 
Crry REScCINDS Bip IN Row WITH SLOAN—CANCELS ORDER FOR 109 


PoiiceE CARS—REBUKE FOR BACKING NEWARK AIRPORT Is SEEN— | 
4-YEAR-OLD LETTER SHOWN-—-GENERAL Motors HEAD WROTE TO | 


WHALEN OPPOSING BENNETT FIELD AS A TERMINUS 


The board of estimate took a contract for 109 police cars away 
from General Motors Corporation yesterday and gave it to a higher 
bidder after Deputy Mayor Curran had produced a 4-year-old letter 
written by Alfred P. Sloan, president of General Motors, in which he 
had said he was not concerned with New York City’s interest in 
developing Floyd Bennett Airport in Brooklyn. 

Last week the board voted the contract to General Motors, al- 
though Police Commissioner Valentine had asked that it go to the 
Fargo Motor Corporation so his automotive equipment might re- 
main standardized. Mr. Curran, who sits for Mayor LaGuardia on 
the board of estimate, gave photostatic copies of Mr. Sloan’s letter 
to each board member yesterday. 

When the board reversed its earlier action, Controller Joseph D. 
McGoldrick and Borough President Stanley M. Isaacs, of Manhattan, 
said they were acting only upon the police commissioner’s request. 

Mr. Sloan's letter, dated September 3, 1935, was addressed to 
Grover A. Whalen, who had asked him to serve on a committee to 
promote Floyd Bennett Airport as the eastern terminus of the air 
mail, now Newark Airport. 

CONCERNED WITH “MAJORITY” 


Mr. Sloan wrote: “In my position, and I think it is a sound one, 
I am concerned primarily with -the best service at the lowest 
price, or speaking more broadly, perhaps I should say the best 
service or the best merchandise at the lowest price that modern 
efficiency makes possible. I cannot be concerned with sacrificing 
this principle for the sake of any particular interest. I am con- 
cerned with the interests of the majority, rather than the in- 
terests of the minority. 

“Applying this principle to the case at hand, frankly, I believe 
that the Newark Airport is a far more effective place to serve 
the interests of the community—metropolitan New York and the 
surrounding territory—than the Floyd Bennett Airport ever could 
be, and I say this because, as you know, I have rather a direct 
interest in aviation operations, and I personally have an interest 
because I use air transport to a considerable degree. 

“Naturally, I appreciate that it is probably to the interest of 
New York City, if we are to consider that by itself, to have Floyd 
Bennett designated, but I am not concerned with that,” he con- 
tinued. “As I said before, I am concerned in this case with the 
best service at the lowest price, and according to my belief, the 
Newark Airport meets that issue better than Floyd Bennett does. 

“I am sorry, but as we often say, it is the difference of opinion 
that makes horse-racing possible.” 

Borough President Raymond V. Ingersoll, of Brooklyn, voted 
against changing the bidder. Borough President James J. Lyons, 
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of the Bronx, said he had agreed to cooperate with the mayor 
and voted for the change because “the mayor feels that in this 
case it might teach Mr. Sloan a lesson.” 


——_ 


[From the Newark Evening News of March 10, 1939] 
SMALL TOWN STUFF 


Mayor LaGuardia is an apostle of tolerance. His views on civil 
rights, including freedom of speech and opinion, are well known. 
But— 

Alfred P. Sloan, head of General Motors, dared, as of September 
$8, 1935, to write a letter in which he said Newark Airport was “a 
far more effective place to serve the interests of the community— 
metropolitan New York and surrounding territory—than the Floyd 
Bennett Airport ever could be.” 

Floyd Bennett, in the days before North Beach, was Mayor La- 
Guardia’s darling. So as of March 9, 1939, Mayor LaGuardia takes 
a contract for 109 police cars away from General Motors, low 
bidder. 

Need more be said? 


[From the Newark Evening News of March 11, 1939] 
LAGUARDIA VERSUS LAGUARDIA 


“Our Government provides for free speech, and in tuis city that 
right will be respected. It would be a strange kind of free speech 
which permits free speech for those we agree with. That’s the kind 
of free speech they have in Fascist countries, but it isn’t free speech. 

“It would be a strange thing, if because I do not agree with the 
sponsors of this meeting and because they abuse me, that I should 
move to prevent this meeting. I would then be doing exactly as 
Hitler is doing in carrying on his abhorrent form of government.” 

These were the words of Mayor LaGuardia on February 17 in 
authorizing the now memorable German-American Bund meeting 
of 3 days later in Madison Square Garden. They are fine words. 
But how about the broad application of the excellent principles 
thus expounded? Less than 3 weeks later the mayor had the board 
of estimate repeal the award to the General Motors Corporation, 
lowest bidder, for 109 Chevrolet police cars and give the contract to 
the Fargo Motor Corporation for as many Plymouths. 

Mr. LaGuardia, his spokesman said, was punishing Alfred P. Sloan, 
chairman of the board of General Motors, for a letter written in 1935 
praising Newark Airport in comparison with Floyd Bennett Field. 
It is, in the mayor’s words, “‘a strange thing” for him to so resent 
Mr. Sloan’s expression of an honestly held conviction. It is “a 
strange thing’ for the executive of the Nation's greatest city to 
have an important award of contract rescinded because Mr. Sloan 
ventured to disagree with him 4 years ago in an altogether different 
connection. What's this about Herr Hitler? 





[From the Newark Ledger of March 10, 1939] 
FIORELLO THE TEACHER 


Mayor LaGuardia, of New York, is out to persuade the Nation 
that Newark Airport can’t possibly be as good as the airport he is 
currently promoting for New York. And the mayor is a powerful 
persuader! Straight to the point go his arguments. 

Take the case of Alfred P. Sloan, of General Motors. He was 
asked 4 years ago to serve on a committee to back Floyd Bennett 
Field in Brooklyn as a competitor to Newark Airport. He declined 
to serve, stating that Newark Airport was obviously the better of 
the two from the standpoint of the public. 

The mayor evidently took mental note of the fact that Sloan 
needed persuading. The other day the mayor saw his opportunity. 

General Motors had been the lowest bidder on 109 cars for the 
use of the New York police department. The mayor called in the 
members of the board of estimate, showed them Sloan’s letter and 
persuaded them to award the contract to another company. 

Thus Sloan has learned about airports. And automobiles! 


[From the Newark Ledger of March 11, 1939] 
SALESMAN’S ERROR 


Much has been said about the complex nature of modern indus- 
trial society. If anything were needed to illustrate the subtle 
interplay of forces affecting each other, a striking illustration is 
furnished by the recent minor calamity suffered by General Motors 
in New York City. 

This corporation, apparently guided by a simple but obsolete 
belief that selling its products was a matter of price, quality, and 
service, submitted a bid to New York City for 109 police cars. 
Learning that its bid was considered the most satisfactory of those 
submitted, the company confidently expected to make the sale. 

The company was mistaken, because it did not reckon with all 
the innumerable considerations affecting business today. The 
order is go to another company which may be higher in price but 
more satisfactory in its views on the comparative virtues of differ- 
ent airports. 

One may ask what relationship there can possibly be between 
the desirability of a car for police purposes and the maker’s views 
on airports. But asking would be displaying ignorance. There is 
a difference. At least in New York under Mayor LaGuardia there 
is a difference. 

Any airport sponsored by LaGuardia in New York is the world’s 
greatest airport, certainly better than Newark Airport. Alfred P. 
Sloan, of General Motors, once wrote a letter praising Newark 
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Airport. This proves that he is not qualified to sell cars to New 
York. All those in favor of LaGuardia’s airports say “aye” and 
receive the privilege of doing business with New York City. 

LaGuardia reasons, apparently, that any man who doesn’t agree 
with him on airports can’t be right about anything. 


[From the Newark Sunday Call of March 12, 1939] 
PUNISHING DISSENT 

Alfred P. Sloan, chairman of the board of General Motors, be- 
lieved Newark Airport could offer better service at a lower price 
than Floyd Bennett Field. For that reason he refused, 3 years 
ago, to go on a committee to promote the transfer of the air mail 
from Newark to the New York airport. 

Because of that New York’s Board of Estimate now decides not 
to buy police cars manufactured by General Motors and accepts a 
higher bid from another company. It may be all right with 
New York’s taxpayers to be penalized to satisfy a spiteful city 
government, but such actions make the big town look pretty 
silly. 

Punishing a man for his opinions somehow doesn’t seem to 
square with Mayor LaGuardia’s stalwart defense of democracy 
and civil liberties. 


Savage River Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM D. BYRON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. WILLIAM D. BYRON, OF MARYLAND, 
FEBRUARY 26, 1939 


Mr. BYRON. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the RecorpD, I include the following address 
broadcast by me on February 26, 1939: 

I want to say at the beginning of my remarks that I have not 


come to Cumberland to speak in behalf of any organization or | 


group having any connection with the Savage River Dam project. 
During my campaign for Congress I was told by practically every- 
one I met that there was a real interest in this project and that 
everyone was in favor of seeing it go through in one way or another. 


Consequently, I feel that it is, besides being a great privilege, my | 


duty to acquaint the people of this section with the information I 
have gathered on the subject since I have been in Washington. 
Most of this information is already well known to you, but some of 
it, I am sure, is in the nature of recent developments. In order to 
more properly present these recent developments, I will give a 
short history of what I have learned has happened so far. 

The Upper Potomac Board was organized in 1929 primarily to 
adjust conditions along the Potomac River as regards the quality 
of water. Each separate community and industry discharged waste 
material into the stream, which made the conditions downstream 
objectionable. 

The Maryland State Department of Health and representatives of 
the largest industries were brought together to discuss matters. 

The scope of the board did not extend downstream of Cumber- 
land. The deliberations of this Board were predicated upon the 
understanding that towns and manufacturing interests would 
agree that any materials accumulated would not be used in litiga- 
tion so far as pollution was concerned. This agreement helped to 
maintain harmony between the towns and industries involved. 

The river board started to function and, through the arrange- 
ments with the various interested parties, weekly tests were made 
to determine the progress being made in the cleaning of the 
stream; that is, the reduction of pollution. After about 3 years 
of study with the cooperation of these various people, it was 
cecided that the stream was as clean as it was economically 
possible to get it, with the present small low-water flow. 

The next thing necessary to be done would be to get more 
water into the stream during the dry season, beginning around 
July and extending in some years up to November. There was 
insufficient water to supply the needs of the various interests and 
the cities during this period of the year. The city of Cumberland 
is interested because sanitary sewage is now being emptied into 
the North Branch of the Potomac River. Unless there is proper 
dilution, a nuisance occurs. A supplementation of low flow may 
reduce the amount of treatment which the city of Cumberland 
will be required to provide. 

There were several plans studied for the provision of more water 
at low-flow periods. One of these was advanced by Mr. C. H. 
Lance, who suggested putting storage dams on Stony River, and 
the subject became so prominent that it was decided to hire some 
engineers to study the area and make recommendations for the 
building of these dams, and to select the best possible locations. 
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In 1933, the board hired the engineering firm of Gannett, Seely & 
Fleming to study the tributaries of the Potomac River and to 
determine where dams could best be located. 

Their conclusions were that the Savage River offered the best type 
of water, the purest quality, and the best location for building a 
dam. The Savage River site was therefore selected, and the possi- 
ble construction of a reservoir in this locality was presented to the 
Mississippi Valley Committee. The Upper Potomac River Board 
submitted the proper data and organized a locally constituted com- 
mission to secure the necessary easements and rights-of-way for 
construction. 

Follcwing this presentation of the matter to the Mississippi 
Valley Committee, the Upper Potomac Board turned over part of 
its activities to the Upper Potomac River Commission, which had 
been created by the Maryland State Legislature by chapter 409, 
which was approved April 29, 1935. 

One of the members of this commission asked me, when I first 
went to Washington, to really attempt to find out just what the at- 
titude of the Federal Government would be in supplying funds for 
the construction of this dam. After frequent meetings with engi- 
neers and department heads, I am convinced that there is only one 
source of Government help for it. I say this because it was sug- 
gested to me that the dam might be built by a 100-percent Federal 
grant. I am positive this cannot be done by any agency now set 
up in Washington. Also, the P. W. A., which might have given a 
45-percent grant, has allocated all of its funds, and there is no 
present indication that this agency will continue. Consequently, 
the best advice I can get is that the only Federal agency that can 
help in the project is the W. P. A. 

Figuring the dam will_cost two and one-half or three million 
dollars, the Government is offering to whatever agencies are willing 
to sponsor this project a dollar for every 40 cents contributed by 
them. 

However, the offer is conditioned on the assumption that Congress 
will appropriate sufficient funds for the operation of W. P. A. subse- 
quent to June 30, 1939, and that there will be no different restric- 
tions placed on the use of this money. This brings me to the point 
which I want to make to authorities and the people of this section 
of the State, namely, that if you want and desire Government help 
on this project it is highly desirable that prompt action be taken. 
I am sure you all know as well as I that there is a tendency— 
rightly or wrongly—in both Houses of Congress to cut down on ap- 
propriations of funds for public works. In other words, it is my 
humble opinion that you will have no more favorable time than the 
present to apply for Government aid on this project. As I said in 
the beginning, I am not here to advocate any special plan or even 
advocate the building of the dam. But I do feel very strongly that 
if it is going to be built that now is the time to act. I know that 
I need not mention, besides other benefits, the amount of work it 
would give the laboring men of this community, and this at a time 
when it is difficult to find proper W. P. A. projects. It is my under- 
standing the county commissioners have agreed to ask the State 
legislature for a million dollar bond issue, part, at least, of the 
proceeds to go toward the construction of this dam. I think the 
commissioners should be congratulated on this action, as undoubt- 
edly it will bring matters to some conclusion. I want to close by 
saying again, as I said at the flood-control dinner on February 13, 
that I am at your service to aid in any way possible to work out 
these problems. 


Loan to Dawes Bank in Chicago Denounced By 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
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HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 
OF WASHINGTON 
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ARTICLE FROM RECENT ISSUE OF LABOR 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include herein a brief 
article from a recent issue of Labor, the official journalistic 
organ of the railroad brotherhoods. It has been contended 
on the House floor that the loan to the Central Republic 
Bank & Trust Co. by the R. F. C. was in every way justified 
and that the Dawes-controlled bank merited the loan. 

I commend the reading of the following article for the 
benefit of those who may entertain such views. It will be 
found that the United States circuit court of appeals con- 
demned the loan in no uncertain terms, so that expressions 
from the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Wotcort] that the 
loan under the same conditions would be remade today by 
the R. F. C., would seem not to be supported by the learned 
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court which had made an intensive study of the whole 
problem and was in possession of all the facts. 
The article is as follows: 


[From Labor] 
DAWES LOAN FROM R. F. C. HIT AS GIFT 


Curicaco, February 23.—The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
this week won another round in its fight to collect $14,000,000 
from the stockholders of the Central Republic Bank & Trust Co., 
which faded out of the financial picture in October 1932. 

The United States circuit court of appeals upheld a Federal 
district court decision that stockholders of the defunct bank were 
liable for its debts to the value of their stock. 

The suit is an outgrowth of $90,000,000 in loans made by the 
Federal Government to save the bank from collapsing during the 
dark days that preceded the 1933 bank moratorium. 

Former Vice President Charles G. Dawes, a dominant force in 
the bank, had been brought to Washington by President Hoover 
to head the R. F. C. When his bank got into trouble in 1932, 
Dawes resigned his Government job and a short time later got the 
R. F. C. to agree to pour $90,000,000 into the tottering institution. 
The loan, it turned out, was just a shot in the arm. The bank 
finally was taken over by another Dawes institution. 

In fighting the Government’s suit, the stockholders contended 
the R. F. C. loan was illegal because they held, Dawes really 
arranged it before he left the R. F. C. 

The circuit court was unsparing in its condemnation of the 
loan. 

“As to the hasty and ill-advised action of the R. F. C. in lending 
such large sums of money without adequate security and without 
full investigation,” the court said, “we find no excuse or justifica- 
tion. The loan was made within a few hours and apparently 
without approval of members of the Board. 

“The only party who was a loser in this transaction was the 
Government. Half of what is here called the $90,000,000 loan 
might more properly have been called a gift.” 





The Fort Wayne Housing Plan 
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OF 
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ARTICLE FROM BALTIMORE EVENING SUN OF WEDNESDAY, 
JANUARY 25, 1939 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I wish to insert the second of a 


series of two newspaper articles on the Fort Wayne housing | 


plan which appeared in the Baltimore Evening Sun of 
Wednesday, January 25, 1939. The first article was included 
in the Recorp last Friday. The concluding story follows: 


[From the Baltimore Evening Sun of January 25, 1939] 
THE FORT WAYNE PLAN 
(By Philip Wagner) 

Something was said on this page yesterday about the super- 
shanties—smail, snug houses built to rent for $2.50 a week—which 
are Fort Wayne’s contribution to the problem of low-cost housing. 

Fort Wayne now has 50 of these houses, scattered here and there 
about the city. They were built this winter at the rate of 1 a 
day, and there is some talk of building 150 more of them. They 
represent the Fort Wayne Housing Authority’s idea of the irre- 
ducible minimum of decency and comfort. They naturally lack 
the approval of those warm-hearted reformers who consider that 
the poorest elements of the population must all be equipped with 
dwellings which measure up to conventional middle-class notions 
of comfort, pulchritude, and efficiency. 

Though the Fort Wayne supershanties fall far short of this beau- 
tiful ideal, the fact is that they are much better than anything 
which their tenants have ever known before, that there is already 
a waiting list of 600 would-be tenants (Fort Wayne’s populaticn is 
about 122,000), that the rental is within the means of all save 
paupers, and that the rental thriftily covers both maintenance 
and mortgage. 

Thus, in a field where failure has been the rule, a field notable 
more for wishful thinking and misrepresentation than for practical 
achievement, the Fort Wayne scheme seems singularly direct and 
effective. It is an answer to an everyday problem—that of the 
slums—stated not in utopian terms but in terms of everyday 
American life. No one is likely to suppose that the Fort Wayne 
answer can be translated literally to every other town and city. 
The slums of Fort Wayne tend more to shanty architecture, for 
example, than do the slums of Baltimore. The shape and history 
of Baltimore have produced slum areas which, except for some of 
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the slatternly outskirts, are compact and vertical. Our building 
lots in some of the small-house districts are actually only 12 feet 
wide. Obviously, a supershanty which is all on one floor and which 
provides the answer to conditions in the shanty towns of Fort 


Wayne will not fit into the urban pattern of Baltimore. A Fort 
Wayne supershanty wouldn’t even fit sideways into a typical slum 
lot in Baltimore. But the guiding principles behind the Fort 
Wayne scheme—cheap land, cheap and temporary but substantial 
construction, and adherence to minimum standards—ought to be 
capable of some variation to fit local circumstances. 

The Fort Wayne project rose out of a blend of governmental 
authority and private enterprise. Fort Wayne had some banks and 
insurance companies which were willing to lend money on F. H. A. 
insured mortgages. Fort Wayne also had a housing authority 
(established about the same time as the Baltimore housing au- 
thority) which wanted to build some low-rent dwellings but had 
no wish to go in for the heavily subsidized projects which are pro- 
vided fcr by the current Federal Housing Act and no wish to com- 
mit the city to a larger obligation than it could handle. It also 
proposed to concentrate its efforts directly on those who needed it 
most, the poorest and worst housed families of the city, the dregs 
of the population. 

The Authority quickly determined that rentals for these people 
would have to be no more than $10 a month, or $2.50 a week, if 
they were to be collected regularly. The Authority also determined 
that a three-room dwelling, consisting of two bedrooms and a 
combination kitchen-living room plus a bathroom, would be the 
most suitable size. Anything smaller would be too small; anything 
larger would tempt such families as these to double up and thus 
defeat the object of the enterprise. The Authority also determined 
that a rent of $2.50 a week would support a 20-year mortgage of 
$900 and leave enough left over to pay for maintenance. 

How, then, to build such a house for $900 cash? 

First, the cost of the land would have to be brought down to 
nearly nothing. The Authority promptly abandoned the conven- 
tional method, which is to buy, with the help of condemnation, a 
big tract and develop it as a unit. No such piece of land was avail- 
able anyway. The Authority instead fixed its eye on the many 
vacant lots scattered through the poor and run-down parts of 
town—none of them yielding revenue, most of them delinquent as 
to taxes, and most of them having no prospect of profitable use in 
the visible future. The Authority decided to try to borrow these 
lots, offering the owners tax exemption in return. 

Actually what the Authority succeeded in doing was to buy the 
lots for $1 apiece, giving the owner an option to repurchase for the 
same price. In this way the owner could avoid his tax burden yet 
hang onto any chance, unlikely though it might be, of turning the 
property to profit later. In case any owner exercises his repurchase 
option within 5 years he stands the cost of having the super- 
shanty knocked down and put up on another site. 

Thus land for the 50 houses cost practically nothing. 

Next, labor costs. The Authority reasoned that since many of 
those who would eventually live in these houses were W. P. A. 
workers anyway, it was not unreasonable to use them in the build- 
ing of their own future dwelling places. This was done. The local 
building-trades people raised a howl when they heard about this 
aspect of the plan, contending that the W. P. A. was being used to 
take the bread out of their mouths. The Authority replied that 
work on low-cost housing of this sort was not in the least com- 
petitive with the normal work of the building trades, since, without 
the help of W. P. A. labor, the whole project would have to be 
abandoned. Eventually the Housing Authority won its point and 
the building-trades people backed down. W. P. A. labor has been 
used entirely in the work of prefabrication as well as the actual job 
of construction. The difference between W. P. A. wages and pre- 
vailing wages is, of course, subsidy. It is one of the things that 
keep the Fort Wayne enterprise from looking like a 100-percent 
prefabricated miracle. 

Next, the design of the house and its actual construction. All 
the technical details are not yet available. Much of the basic work 
in such matters as the testing of materials and the design of pre- 
fabricated units had been done previously at Purdue University. 
The Authority made lavish use of this assembled wisdom and has 
no doubt as to the sufficient durability and all-around efficiency of 
its design. The Authority admits quite freely that these houses 
are built not for the ages but only to outlast their mortgages. It 
questions the wisdom of designing low-cost housing for long life. 
It expects that the coming years will see such improvements in 
construction methods as will presently render the houses obsolete 
anyway. Furthermore, houses such as these have the virtue of being 
as easy to dismantle as to build, so that the land on which they rest 
is not permanently committed to any one use. 

In working out the details of design and construction the tech- 
nical advisers to the Fort Wayne Authority cut corners wherever 
they could find corners to cut and eliminated the abracadabra of 
the building trades wherever they could. The object was to hold 
down the cost of materials to a minimum and to make every step 
in actual construction so simple that even W. P. A. workers could 
do it without botching things. This is not pleasing to such 
necromancers and miracle men as plumbers, plasterers, and paper- 
hangers. The current issue of the Master Plumber contains a long 
and heavily sarcastic article which is supposed to show what 
dreadful things these Fort Wayne houses are from the point of 
view of a master plumber. 

But, however displeasing the result may be to master plumbers, 
the Authority has actually succeeded in building these houses 
within their $900 limit, 
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The financing of the plan was not difficult. The Housing Au- 
thority needed $900 per house, or $45,000. This sum was advanced 
by one life-insurance company and two banks, the loan being 
secured by the houses. The mortgages bear 412-percent interest, 
are tax-exempt, and are for 20 years. The financial set-up is 
as follows: 


Gross annual income (rent at $2.50 per week) ------------- $6, 500 
Loss from tenant movement (4 percent) ------------------ 260 
UR RRO ici satin acini carci scape tacit cake ican 6, 240 
Capital charges (interest, amortization, insurance) ~-------- 3, 600 
Upkeen (OSE pe 06) ance cca ket ennendnseacen 1, 600 
Repaintine (every 4 ORs) | noni cnicemnecncnncesnenene 500 
Serene 00 RN oe 6 a nc coerce ere 270 
Equipment replacement ...........---~.2- 224.5. --enneo== 150 
SUIS SIRI inc icinpertnnrenstnicne eect aie ane aparemeaal 80 
RTANOR IRE. Cit ester nevitaiaerapesepintanans 600 
PARATATROD | URI on ivi sissies eee vinnie emma tinea eeeion 1,040 


The loans seemed good to the lending institutions, first, because 
rentals are placed so low that there is unlikely ever to be a shortage 
of tenants; and, second, because the mortgages carry F. H. A. in- 
surance (premium included under “capital charges” in the table 
above). 

That, briefly, is the Fort Wayne plan. Its virtues are these: 
That it goes straight at the problem of providing low-rent housing 
for the poorest elements of the population; that it is the cheapest 
effort yet made to solve the problem; that it is based on standards 
of shelter which are adequate but not high; that it is financed not 
by taxpayers but by private investors. 

On the other hand, it does carry a measure of subsidy, as has 
every other low-rent housing project so far devised. The subsidy 
consists partly of the W. P. A. labor and partly of the tax exemption 
of the properties and of the mortgages. The reply is, of course, 
that the W. P. A. workers would have been paid wages anyway, so 
that the taxpayers have been put to no extra expense by the em- 
ployment of them; that the properties were contributing nothing 
in the way of taxes before the houses were put up, and were un- 
likely to in the immediate future, so that the city is not actually 
out of pocket; and that by providing decent housing for those 
people who are already the greatest expense to the community, the 
community will actually reap dividends in the form of savings on 
public health and relief costs. This latter argument remains to be 
proved. These are, perhaps, valid arguments; nevertheless, the 
subsidies, moderate as they are, rule out the possibility that the 
Fort Wayne plan can be adopted by private industry. Furthermore, 
there is an ugly sound to the argument of the building-trades people 
that, under the Fort Wayne plan, W. P. A. workers are actually 
being used in order that two banks and an insurance company 
shall get their tax-free 414 percent. 

Thus the Fort Wayne plan turns out to be no miracle. It has 
both its virtues and its defects, which will doubtless be debated at 
length and heatedly in the months to come. But while the ideolo- 
gists are tearing it apart and putting it together again, defending 
and abusing it, there is this satisfaction to be had—the 50 houses 
are being lived in. 


Everything Is Free to a Congressman in the City of 
Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1939 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, it is generally believed 
throughout the country that everything is free to a Congress- 
man in the city of Washington, and that the taxpayers pay 
for all of the necessary and imaginary wants which they 
may wish to satisfy. I submit herewith a list of expenses 
which the public believes are furnished to Congressmen 
gratis, and paid out of the taxpayer’s money. 

First. Barber shops.—Free shaves and free hair cuts. I 
have been here 4 years and more and usually get shaved 
when my whiskers get long enough to get in my soup, and I 
get shaved, usually, in the House Office Building, but I have 
always been asked to and do pay for the work. I have 
my work done in the barber shop at the Capitol and the 
rates for work there are the same as those charged in private 
shops downtown. Occasionally I have to have my hair cut— 
usually before it is long enough to braid—and I pay in a 
Government barber shop the same price I pay in private 
shops in North Dakota and elsewhere. 
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Second. Meals and lunches—The public believes that 
meals and lunches are free to Congressmen, and it is as 
false as the barber-shop story. Meals are served to House 
Members in the House dining room and you can order any 
combination you desire, but the prices are listed in a bill of 
fare and when you finish your meal you pay for it. The 
prices are much higher than the same service at downtown 
restaurants, and for the information of the public I include 
herewith a regular menu card for the House restaurant of 
this date: 


HOvSE OF REPRESENTATIVES RESTAURANT—UNITED STATES CAPITOL 
(Jack Midyette, manager) 
MENU 
LUNCHEON SELECTIONS 

Relishes—sea food—cocktails: Lynnhaven 30, cocktail 35; blue 
points 25, cocktail 30; cherrystone clams 25, cocktail 30; little neck 
clams 25, cocktail 30; clam juice 20; fresh lobster cocktail 60; 
combination sea-food cocktail 60; green shrimp cocktail 50; lump 
crab-flake cocktail 50; fruit cup 25; tomato juice 20; hearts of 
celery 20; olives, queen, ripe 20. 

Soups: Cold jellied tomato broth 15; English beef broth with 
barley 15; white navy bean 15; chicken consomme 15; oyster stew 
with milk 35, with cream 50. 

Sixty-cent plate: Spring lamb stew en casserole, fresh vegetables, 
new parsley potatoes, fried hominy grits, choice of pie or pudding; 
coffee, tea, or milk. - 

Seventy-five-cent plate: Roast prime rib of New York beef au jus, 
baked stuffed Idaho potato, buttered fresh string beans, yorkshire 
pudding; choice of pie, pudding, or ice cream; coffee, tea, or milk. 

Forty-five-cent plate: Spareribs and skinless frankfurter with 
sauerkraut, new boiled potatoes, bread and butter; coffee, tea, or 
milk. 

Sixty-five-cent dietary platter: Fresh green jumbo shrimp salad, 
mayonnaise; rye bread, cottage cheese, boiled egg, apple sauce, milk, 
buttermilk, tea, café au lait. 

Third. Congressmen do not pay income tax.—This is an- 
other one. Every Congressman pays an income tax and his 
salary is taxed just the same as all other incomes: I have 
no income except my salary, and the average tax will be ap- 
proximately $450 per year. If I had any other income, it 
would be taxed the same as any other citizen. 

Look at that salary of $10,000 per year. The public, our 
constituents, who elect us and who themselves, many of them, 
are living on relief, believe this sum is unreasonably large. 
If every Congressman could keep his salary, I would agree 
that the salary was large—too large for the service most of 
us render; but the fact is we do not get $10,000 for ourselves— 
if we try to serve our constituents. I am elected at large in 
North Dakota and receive as much mail as a Senator, but 
under the House regulations I am entitled to only one stenog- 
rapher. There is no stenographer living who can handle this 
work. I handle it, but pay for my extra stenographer. Peo- 
ple in my State are poor as they are in most States. They 
are in distress as they are in most States; they want to wire 
me and let me know their desperate situation. They send 
wires collect, as they should do; I pay for it and the more 
distress cases there are the more I pay. 

Fourth. Congressmen have free franking privilege —That 
is true on public business, but on all private letters we pay 
the same postage as anyone else. I adhere strictly to the law 
and I believe every other Congressman does. We send out 
speeches free of charge. The public believes this. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. If we desire to send out a 
speech, we have to have it reprinted at the Government 
Printing Office, and every request must be covered by a check 
in advance. We pay for every speech. 

I have introduced a resolution to investigate the grain 
exchanges of the country because I believe the evidence 
shows that the gambling places keep down the price of agri- 
cultural products. I want to advise the farmers of the Na- 
tion of these facts. The Government will print as many 
speeches as I want, providing I pay for it. It is not unusual 
for a Congressman to have to put up $250 to $500 for one 
speech. If he is active, if he is fighting for the people, he 
will naturally get out his speeches. The result is that if he 
is actually carrying on a fight to better conditions, and doing 
it single-handed and alone, as most of the fights are made, 
he will publish speeches and send them out. When the ses- 
sion ends such a Congressman is lucky if he does not hzve 
to borrow money to pay his expenses home. 
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Fifth. Traveling expenses——Every time a session is called I 
get a check for mileage for $733. This is a terrible graft, 
the public thinks. Let us see. When Congress adjourns I 
immediately go home to North Dakota, and I travel around 
until there is another Congress—not campaigning, for in 
my own case I have spent much of my time traveling in other 
States to gather facts on the needs of the people living in 
the Dust Bowl and checking up alleged abuses in the ad- 
ministration of Indian affairs. I pay my own expenses, and 
at the end of the year anyone who has ever traveled by car 
will see that a lump sum of $733 is not nearly the equal of 
4 cents per mile if we were paid that much in the proper 
discharge of our public business. I live 2,000 miles from 
Washington, and my travel check is large. Congressmen 
who live near Washington get less, much less; some of them 
not over $35. 

There is no Congressman, especially those living in the 
Dust Bowl, who cannot make good use of his salary and mile- 
age checks. We do a pretty good job of distributing relief, as 
many of our constituents will testify. We have to carry on 
relief right here in Washington—that is, if we have any milk 
of human kindness in our systems, but that is beside the point. 
What I want to say is that there is nothing furnished free to 
a Congressman with the one and only exception—on public 
business he does not stamp his letters. On private letters he 
sends them at the same cost as do every other citizen. 

Election expenses.—Of course, no Congressman or Senator 
is elected without some expense, and whatever that expense 
is it is the personal expense of the individual Senator or Con- 
gressman. Personally I have never spent much money on 
campaigns. I do not get out pictures and advertise, but I 
presume, if I persist in spending so little on campaigns, the 
day will come when I will be left at home to think matters 
over more carefully on campaign expenses. 

My conclusion is that Members of Congress are paid enough, 
but not too much if they make a fight for the elimination of 
the defects of government. The more we think of this Gov- 
ernment, and the more arduous we are to perfect it and keep 
it, the more we will be compelled to expend. It is no place to 
make money and attempt to save it. It cannot be done. 


Participation by Marine Band in Opening Day of 
the Elks National Convention at St. Louis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. C. ARTHUR ANDERSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH OF MARCH 
10, 1939 


Mr. ANDERSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, several days 
ago I introduced a bill to bring the Marine Band to St. 
Louis for a concert on the opening day of the Elks’ national 
convention. This is to be a 1-day stand and all expenses 
are to be paid by the Elks. Had there been any expense to 
the Government I would not have offered the bill. 

As soon as an article appeared in the St. Louis papers that 
this proposal was introduced a loud cry of protest arose from 
the musicians’ union in that city. The union has the colossal 
effrontery to allege that the Marine Band would be in compe- 
tition with the local bands when in truth the union well 
knows that arrangements have been made by the Elks to 
employ any number of local bands during the convention. 

I am not angered at the union because it is opposed to a 
measure I introduced. But I am grieved to think that a 
union has set itself up to deprive the people of St. Louis, if it 
can, of a chance to see and hear one of the greatest musical 
organizations in the world. The taxes of the people make the 
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Marine Band and other Service bands possible, and certainly 
a union cannot be tolerated to deprive the people of an occa- 
sional and infrequent glimpse of this fine organization. 

Let me call your further attention to another intolerable 
phase of the musicians’ union in St. Louis. This union has 
recently gone so far as to object effectively to the use of col- 
legiate bands at hockey games played between college teams 
in our city. It has objected to the use of school and organi- 
zational bands on public occasions, and, in short, has set itself 
up to deprive the people of St. Louis of something to which 
they are entitled as free American citizens. 

Anyone who has the interests of organized labor at heart 
can see what will be the outcome of such a policy. Public 
resentment is bound to be crystallized to a point when union- 
ism will suffer severe penalties for its own folly. Nothing is 
more apropos of this occasion than a splendid editorial from 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of March 10. I commend it to 
each and every Member of this House as being expressive of 
the feelings of every right-thinking citizen. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I ask unanimous consent to 
conclude my remarks on this subject by including herein the 
editorial to which I have just referred. I hope every Mem- 
ber of this House will read it. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of March 10, 1939] 
MUSICIANS’ UNION DICTATORSHIP 


A bill was introduced in Congress yesterday to authorize the 
United States Marine Band to play in St. Louis, July 10, at the 
opening of the Elks’ national convention. But a formidable power 
that has risen in this city, and has assumed dictatorship over 
activities whose freedom had previously been beyond question, has 
the effrontery to object. The musicians’ union wants to keep the 


| Marine Band out, because, says its president, Sam P. Meyers, “it 


is direct competition with union musicians.” 

Could grasping short-sightedness go further? The taxpayers, 
who maintain the Marine Band, rarely have a chance to hear it 
since the union’s national office has succeeded in stopping its radio 
concerts, along with those of the Army and Navy Bands. The Elks’ 
committee plans to hire union bands for the convention. But “no” 
says President Meyer; pressure will be brought on Congress at once 
to prevent the Marine Band’s visit. 

This outrageous demand is fully in keeping with other recent 
actions of the musicians’ union. It has given orders—and made 
them stick—to St. Louis and Washington Universities, McKinley 
High School, the Elks Lodge, the Boy Scouts, the city firemen, the 
Sixth Infantry at Jefferson Barracks. Now it is trying to order 
Congress around! 

The recent hockey games were a strictly intercollegiate event. 
They were not a commercial venture, as is shown by the fact that 
13,600 tickets were given free to school children. Receipts fell so 
far short of expenses that one of the sponsors had to pay $85 from 
his own pocket to return the University of Illinois team to Urbana. 
Despite all this, the musicians’ union had the brazen insolence to 
insist that no student bands participate in the event, but that 20 
union musicians be hired at a cost of $152.75. 

Student band music is a traditional part of any collegiate sports 
event. It offers no possible competition with professional musi- 
cians since they would not be hired for such affairs anyhow. 

The musicians’ union got no jobs for its men by its demand. 
Instead, the event was marred by the fact that brassy and dis- 
cordant “canned” music from a phonograph had to be used to ac- 
company the exhibition skaters. And students of four institutions 
of higher education—St. Louis, Washington, and Illinois universi- 
ties and Concordia Seminary—got a decidedly unsavory impression 
of labor union tactics. 

The case of the Elks’ Americanism week parade was an even more 
sickening demonstration. The Elks planned to have the McKinley 
High School Band and those of the Sixth Infantry and the fire- 
men to march with 1,000 Boy Scouts in its patriotic celebration. 
(The 55 boys and girls of the McKinley Band had practiced 2 weeks 
for the parade.) But the union said “No”—unless three paid bands 
also took part. The American Legion was brave enough to defy 
the union’s power; it sent three drum and bugle corps to supply 
the music. 

Which brings up the question, What happens if an organization 
does not submit to the union bosses’ dictates? Would the musicians 
have had the gall to picket the United States Army if the Sixth 
Infantry Band had participated in the Boy Scout parade? Would 
they have tried to call a strike among employees of St. Louis and 
Washington universities if their bands had played at the hockey 
games? Will they now denounce the United States Marine Corps 
as “scab labor’’? 

The president of the musicians’ union justifies the hockey gante 
veto by the fact that his organization has an agreement with the 
arena that only union musicians may play there. Such a contract 
is surely contrary to public policy when it keeps a voluntary and 
amateur student band from appearing at a school function 

Unions are justified in seeking work by honorable methods for 
their members. But their activities are a boomerang to their own 
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cause in rousing public antipathy when they resort to such fan- 
tastic demands as those of the musicians’ union. 

Why should anyone continue to submit to these high-handed 
tactics? The American Legion called the bluff when its fife and 
drum corps marched with the Boy Scouts, and nothing has hap- 
pened. Why do not other groups, when faced by a ukase from tais 
insufferable djctatorship, simply ignore it for the preposterous 
thing it is? If the facts are then made known public opinion 
will do the rest. 





THE LEATHERNECKS AND THEIR BAND 


If anything can emphasize the Herculean gall of the local mu- 
sicians’ union in trying to stop the United States Marine Band 
from giving a public concert at the Elks’ convention here next 
July it is a look at the proud history and patriotic traditions of 
that military organization. 

The Marine Band—‘“the President's own’’—is almost as old as 
the Republic. Congress created it in 1798, but its ancestry ex- 
tends further: to the bands aboard American frigates in the 
Revolution. Two of its drummers and a fifer, some historians say, 
are portrayed in Willard’s celebrated painting: The Spirit of ’76. 
Historic assemblages gay and grave have heard its stirring music: 
Dolly Madison’s White House fetes, Lafayette’s visit, Jackson’s 
cheese-cutting party, Lincoln at Gettysburg, the White House 
weddings of Nellie Grant, Grover Cleveland, Alice Roosevelt. And 
what American foot has never kept time to the lively airs created 
by its former leader, John Philip Scusa, the “March King?” 

There is a historic link with St. Louis as well; the Marine Band 
played at the opening of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition in 
1904. Its last appearances here were in 1929 and 1930, when great 
throngs turned out to hear the Nation’s, and perhaps the world’s, 
finest military band. Yet, because of a union’s assumption of 
dictatorial power, demands will be made upon Congress to deny 
our citizens—taxpayers who help support the Marine Band—an 
opportunity to hear it again. 

The situation poses a question for Bernard Dickmann, in his 
triple role as mayor of the city, former exalted ruler of the Elks, 
and former gunnery sergeant of Marines. What does a leather- 
neck do, Mr. Mayor, when he comes up against an attempted 
outrage like that? 


Restrictions on Shipments Via the Great Lakes to 
Foreign Markets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1939 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF THE LEGISLATURE OF THE 
STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
resolution recently adopted by the Legislature of the State 
of Michigan: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 17 
Concurrent resolution memorializing the United States Maritime 

Commission to restore and enforce the natural and legal rights 

of the people of the State of Michigan to ship direct from the 

Great Lakes to foreign markets 


Whereas the people of Michigan possess the natural right to ship 
agricultural and industrial products direct from the Great Lakes 
to the markets of the world free from artificial and illegal restric- 
tions imposed by groups or interests of other waterways; and 

Whereas this right is recognized by existing Federal maritime 
legislaticn and court interpretations thereof; and 

Whereas North Atlantic Steamship conferences have deprived 
our people of their natural and legal rights to ship direct from the 
Great Lakes by compelling our shippers desiring contracts and 
centract rates with them to deliver such contracted commodities 
to such steamship lines at Atlantic coast ports; and 

Whereas North Atlantic conference contracts prohibit any of 
our contracting shippers shipping direct from the Great Lakes on 
the penalty of having the contract canceled and being compelled 
to pay the open or higher rates of both past and future shipments 
of the season; and 

Whereas such North Atlantic conferences are thereby illegally 


presuming upon the rights of both our sovereign State and the 
United States Maritime Commission; and 

Whereas the attorneys general of Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, 
and Ohio, the Great Lakes Harbors Association, the Detroit Board 
of Commerce, and the Detroit Port Authority, acting in behalf of 
the port cities, have made formal protest to the Maritime Com- 


mission against the artificial, abnormal, and illegal restrictions 
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imposed on the Great Lakes by the North Atlantic Steamship con- 
ferences: Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house of representatives concurring), 
That we do formally and respectfully request the Maritime Com- 
mission forthwith to order the North Atlantic Steamship Lines to 
remove from all contracts all restrictions depriving our people of 
their legal right to ship direct from the Great Lakes to the mar- 
kets of the world; and be it further 

Resolved, That a formally attested copy of this concurrent 
resolution be served on the United States Maritime Commission, 
that copies be forwarded to our Senators and Representatives in 
the National Congress, to the attorneys general of Wisconsin, 
Indiana, and Ohio, and to the Detroit Board of Commerce, and 
the Detroit Port Authority. 


The Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALL DOXEY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. MARVIN JONES, OF TEXAS, MARCH 
11, 1939 


Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 


remarks in the REcorD, I include the following radio address 


delivered by Hon. Marvin JONES, of Texas, on March 1]l, 
1939, on the National Farm and Home Hour: 


I especially appreciate the generous words of my good friend, 
Ed O'Neal, who has long been a wheel horse in the farm movement. 

During recent years there has been much discussion of the farm 
program. Many ideas have been suggested. Many remedies have 
been proposed. 

At present there are scores of bills pending before the Committee 
on Agriculture. Some of these call for minor changes in the pres- 
ent program; some for major changes. Others call for complete 
substitution. Many speeches have been made. Many promises 
have been uttered. Many glowing pictures have been painted. 
Some people seem to think the farm problem is a simple one. 

May I remind you that there are some 200 individual basic farm 
commodities. There are a great many major commodities, each of 
them divided into many types and grades grown in various sections 
of the country and in varying quantities. Some of these commodi- 
ties are produced in what is called surplus quantities; that is, more 
than is needed for consumption in this country. All together these 
make up many phases of a most difficult problem that directly 
affects 30,000,000 people and indirectly affects all the people of this 
country. 

A hundred years of tariffs, freight-rate discriminations, high in- 
terest rates, and marketing discriminations are woven into the 
fabric of this national problem. 

Americans always reserve the right to “beef.” They like to kick 
if anything does not suit them. They have a right to complain, 
and out of these complaints may arise a better plan. 

There is one thing, however, that should not be overlooked. A 
great deal of the complaint of recent months has been from those 
who have no interest in the farmer. They are interested only in 
volume production, regardless of the price. They will be com- 
pletely happy if they can convince the farmer that he has nothing 
in the present act that is worth while, and thus put an end to the 
farm movement, which has shown real progress during the past few 
years. 

Let us stop and think. 

We have a farm program. Whatever its defects, it has improved 
farming conditions. Whatever the mistakes of the administration, 
and these have been made, we have a program that belongs to the 
farmers. 

All great things have simple, crude beginnings. The first rail- 
way chartered in America was the Baltimore & Ohio. The original 
engine, built by Peter Cooper, was matched in a race with a famous 
gray mare. History records that the boiler sprang a leak and the 
gray mare won the race. If the locomotive had been discarded 
because of its imperfections, we would not have the great trans- 
portation system of today. 

The first automobile, the first electric light, the first reaper, were 
all crude affairs. Much fun was made of them. Much criticism 
was offered. They were ridiculed and laughed at, but the genius 
of America kept on. 

In the current discussions of the farm bill many of the most 
desirable features have been overlooked. Some people have 
thoughtlessly urged that the whole measure be repealed. They 
overlook some worth-while features which I do not believe any 
thinking person would want to sacrifice. 

(1) The present act has a freight-rate provision. For many 
years agriculture has suffered from freight rates that are too high. 
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Under the act, the Secretary is authorized to file applications to 

correct these rank discriminations against agricultural products, 

which have been one of the greatest burdens agriculture has had 

to bear. I do not believe any thinking person actually interested 

in the success of the American farm would want this provision 
repealed. 

13) The present law contains a research provision which sets 
up laboratories to search for new markets, new outlets, and new 
channels of distribution for the various farm products. Much of 
the fine progress in industry in America has been the result of the 
search by industry for new uses and improvements in the articles 
which they produce. 

(3) The existing farm act contains an export provision which 
sets aside 30 percent of all tariff collections—more than $100,000,- 
000 per year—to be devoted to exporting farm commodities and to 
distributing these commodities and their products among the 
needy people in America. Our country should produce all that it 
can sell, both at home and abroad. This fund has proved of great 
benefit. Surely no wise person wants this provision repealed. 

(4) We have the soil-building and soil-conservation provisions. 
Every man, woman, and child in America is interested in the con- 
servation and rebuilding of the soils. Some of the finest work that 
has been done in this generation has been in connection with the 
soil-conservation provisions of the act. I do not see how anyone 
can object to this provision. 

(5) Let us not forget that we have the lowest farm-interest 
rates that have ever prevailed in the history of this country. 
Thousands of farmers have had their mortgages refinanced and 
their burden of debt has been eased. They have had a source of 
current credit when the doors of private lenders were closed to 
them. 

Last year we produced the greatest cotton crop in history. We 
produced the greatest wheat crop since 1915. In 1932, with 
a smaller cotton crop than in 1937, cotton sold for 4 and 5 cents 
per pound. In 1932, with a smaller wheat crop than in 1937, 
wheat sold at 20 cents per bushel. 

Low and unsatisfactory as prices are now, they are infinitely 
better than they were in 1932. You have only to look at the farm 
cash income of $4,300,000,000 in 1932 and contrast to that the 
cash income of $7,600,000,000 in 1938 to realize how great the 
improvement has been. In addition, the cotton and wheat farm- 
ers are receiving soil-conservation payments. The cotton farmer 
is receiving a price-adjustment payment, and the cotton and 
wheat and corn farmers are to receive some additional parity 
payments. 

If any cotton or wheat farmer will take his pencil and figure 
these payments and prices alongside the 1932 tragedy, he will 
find how much better off he is with the present program than he 
would be with no program at all. 

In 1937, when we had no control program, nearly 19,000,000 bales 
of cotton were grown. Any program, any plan that may be offered 
must deal with this tremendous carry-over. It is this production in 
a year when there was no control that has complicated more than 
anything else the cotton problem of today. 

While it is proper to suggest improvements and changes, any act, 
for its success, depends upon three things: 

(1) The form of the law. 

(2) The manner of administration. 

(3) The cooperation of those in whose interest it is enacted. 

No law, however perfect, can be successful unless it is well admin- 
istered. No law, however perfect, even if well administered, can suc- 
ceed unless the people who are affected are willing to cooperate. He 
does the farmer no service who lights the torch of intolerance and 
who undertakes to create dissatisfaction at the very time that the 
most critical part of the work is being done. 

The agricultural program today is not a bill. It is a movement, 
and the bills are but various steps in that movement. 

I feel that some improvements can and will be made in adminis- 
tering the program. 

The allotments should be made known much earlier so that the 
farmer can make his plans prior to preparation for seeding. 

The payments should be made much more promptly. 

It is generally agreed that only minor changes will be made in 
this year’s program. Hearings are being held by the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture in reference to any major changes that may 
be found advisable in connection with the long-range program. 
Such changes will not be made effective before 1940. 

These hearings will be thorough. Every member of the com- 
mittee is anxious to improve the program in every possible way. 
We hope that from these hearings definite improvements can be 
worked out. 

We not only expect to devote our time at this sesison but to 
continue our efforts in the next and succeeding sessions to bring 
the farmers’ returns as nearly as possible to the level of industry. 

I hope that you farmers away out there in the open spaces will 
realize that there are many difficulties. Not only are there many 
commodities with many types and grades but in the carrying out of 
any program every effort must be made to protect the small pro- 
cucer, the tenant farmer, and the sharecropper. Many different 
proposals are pending. Many of these, however, overlook the ne- 
cessity of protecting the family-size farm, the tenant, and the 
sharecropper. Any program that increases the prices without pro- 
tection for these is in grave danger of aggravating an already diffi- 
cult situation. 

The struggle for agriculture has been a long one. Some of us 
have gone through the period from 1920 on. Through a long 
period of years many of us worked in season and out urging 
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equality for the farm and ranch and claiming that was all we 
wanted. We met defeat after defeat, coming back empty-handed, 
and then finally, after gaining victory, had our bills vetoed. 

In carrying on that fight we had two obstacles: First, those who 
did not want to do anything, and, second, those who wanted to do 
too much, and by claiming too much wound up by getting nothing. 
Those who went through that long struggle realize how important 
it is to keep what we have builded and not, by claiming more than 
can be attained, lose the substance of what we have. 

That was the story of the dog in Aesop’s fable which had a good 
piece of meat in his mouth. Looking down into the water he saw 
what he thought was a better piece of meat. Turning loose the 
meat he had in his mouth, he grasped for the reflection in the 
water and found himself without anything. The moral of the 
fable was this: Beware, lest in grasping at the shadow you lose 
the substance. 

Aesop said that 2,600 years ago. It was built on folklore and 
the experience of the human race. True then, it is true today, 
and will be true tomorrow. ‘ 

I want to thank the American Farm Bureau Federation for their 
courtesy in extending this invitation to speak. This fine organ- 
ization has contributed much to the farm program and farm 
movement in America. Other farm organizations have also con- 
tributed thought, study, and many helpful suggestions. 

I also want to say a word about the work of the Committee on 
Agriculture—the fine group of 25 members representing as many 
different States. 

For more than 6 years I have been chairman of this committee. 
I have never known a more earnest, hard-working, or sincere group 
of men anywhere. On the shoulders of these men rests the re- 
sponsibility, in a large measure, of continuing and improving the 
farm program. They must endeavor to separate the good from the 
bad. It is not easy to reject a proposal that sounds good but 
— upon analysis, proves that it would do more harm than 
good. 

I know that these men are interested in the farm movement. I 
know that they are interested in better prices for the farmer. I 
am proud to be associated with them and to have worked with 
them in the attempted solution of this most difficult of all national 
problems. 

I do not believe that the solution of this age-old problem can 
be achieved or even materially contributed to by extreme attacks 
and bitter personalities. I am sure that if all those who have a 
simple heart interest in the success of the greatest of all Amer- 
ican businesses—American agriculture—will calmly analyze and 
show a disposition to cooperate in working out the final program, 
great progress can be made. 





Problems of Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALL DOXEY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY EDWARD A. O’NEAL, PRESIDENT OF THE 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, MARCH 11, 1939 


Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the following radio address 
by Edward A. O’Neal, president of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, on the National Farm and Home Hour, March 11, 
1939: 


The board of directors of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration met in Washington during the past week, and I am glad 
to have the privilege to report today, directly to the membership, 
some of the important actions taken on various problems of 
agriculture. To begin with, several of us testified before the 
House Committee on Agriculture. In my opening statement to 
the committee, at the direction of the board, I endorsed the 
principles of law as embodied in the Soil Conservation Act, the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, the Marketing Agreements 
Act, and the authorization given in section 32 for the use of funds 
to remove surpluses from market channels. 

The principal amendments we suggested for the A. A. A. of 
1938 were (1) an amendment that will make available for export 
Government loan cotton in amounts necessary to regain and 
maintain our normal share of the world market without de- 
pressing the domestic market; (2) an amendment placing wheat 
under the same market classification and restriction as corn when 
marketing quotas are in effect; (3) an amendment raising the 
bushelage exemption for wheat in marketing quota restrictions 
from 100 bushels to 200 bushels; and (4) an amendment to 
eliminate nonquota years in determining tobacco allotments and 
quotas in nonquota years in order that the minority may not 
rule the majority. 
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We also favored amendment of the Marketing Agreements Act 
which will permit the producers of any commodity to utilize the 
advantages of the act. 

Probably the most important of all our recommendations to 
the House committee was one asking for such additional appro- 
priations as may appear necessary under present disturbed world- 
trade conditions to permit this Nation to regain and maintain 
the normal percent of the world markets for our exportable farm 
surpluses without, however, affecting adversely domestic markets. 
We favored also such additional restrictive measures as may be 
necessary and workable to reduce competitive imports to their 
normal share of our home markets. 

I will discuss in this talk only our cotton recommendations for the 
reason that cotton is the immediate problem, and because only 2 
days ago the Senate Committee on Agriculture voted to report out 
the bill sponsored by Senator SmirH, of South Carolina, a bill 
which we fear would if enacted into law cause serious decline in 
the market price of cotton and would tend to nullify the loan pro- 
gram. In addition, the Smith bill would require huge appropria- 
tions which we are convinced would be simply impossible to obtain 
from Congress. Our plan would be very much less costly, it would 
continue the loan program, and it would not involve additional 
cuts in cotton acreage. We feel that the cotton producers have gone 
as far as they can in reducing acreage. Everybody knows how 
serious is the weight of the surplus cotton on both the world and 
the domestic markets. Our plan would require no additional legis- 
lation except an amendment to “unfreeze” the loan cotton, au- 
thorization of a Government agency to handle the cotton, and a 
comparatively moderate appropriation to absorb any possible loss 
on the cotton that is moved into world-trade channels. 

Here is the plan in its entirety. It is called the ‘“ever-normal 
warehouse export plan”: 

(1) To merchandise the excessive cotton stocks governmentally 
controlled which resulted from the huge 1937 crop in such a way 
as to put our export cotton on a fully competitive basis with foreign 
growths in all the import countries of the world and maintain our 
fair share of the world market. 

(2) To sell chiefly, but not necessarily exclusively, through reg- 
ular commercial channels for export. 

(3) To hold the domestic price up to at least the loan value. 

(4) To acquire a substantial amount of Government loan cotton 
as soon as possible, classify it, and make it available to the world 
trade in an orderly but competitive manner. 

(5) Employ such measures as may be necessary to restrict ‘m- 
ports to their normal position in the domestic market. 

Our board drew up its plan only after deliberate and detailed 
consideration of the entire cotton problem and careful examina- 
tion of the provisions of the Smith bill. We took the position 
that the immediate problem is to sell cotton. If we have to sell 
it at a loss in order to get rid of it, then let’s sell it at a loss, rut 
sell it. It’s costing the Government almost $50,000,000 just to 
carry the surplus now, and it seems like plain common sense to 
spend some money now to get rid of this drain on public funds. 

Nobody knows just how much the loss will be on foreign saies. 
It is almost certain that the world price will go down below the 
loan level once we start selling abroad, but we are not recom- 
mending flooding the foreign market to such an extent as to cause 
serious price breaks. If the American cotton is fed into the mar- 
ket in an orderly way, we are convinced that enormous quantities 
can be disposed of without any great damage to the price struc- 
ture. Experience has demonstrated that the market behaves much 
better when free movement according to market denrands is per- 
mitted. The mountainous accumulation of surplus American cot- 
ton has been a heavy drag on market movements, and we are 
convinced that once these surpluses have been made available for 
foreign selling the market will regain a buoyancy that it has lacked 
for a long time. 

Our plan calls for safeguarding the American market at the loan 
level or above. It is fundamentally essential to protect our own 
preducers in their price. The loan level is not a high price, and 
garments made out of cotton at that price should sell to consumers 
at very moderate prices. In fact, the parity price for cotton, which 
is a price representing a fair exchange value with respect to goods 
and services purchased by the farmer, is nearly double the loan 
figure. 

If we sell cotton in foreign markets at less than the American 
price some folks will wonder if our own cotton would not be sold 
back to us in the form of raw cotton to American spinners or in 
the form of finished textiles. That contingency is already taken 
care of, for the original Agricultural Adjustment Act contained a 
provision in section 22 which was not affected by the Supreme Court 
decision of 1936, which permits the President to impose such limita- 
tions on imports as may be found necessary to prevent such imports 
from interfering with or rendering ineffective the adjustment pro- 
gram with respect to any commodity in the A. A. A. program. Under 
this provision the President could, by proclamation, reduce the 
importation of such imports to 50 percent of the average quantities 
imported during the 1928-33 period. It is fortunate for our plan 
that the means for protecting our own market is available without 
further legislation. 

Our board has taken the position that the time has arrived, in the 
face of demoralized world-trade conditions, when we simply must 
demand and fight for our fair share of the export market. We want 
to be fair about it, and we will reciprocate by permitting other 
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nations to have their normal share of our markets for certain prod- 
ucts, but we can see no virtue in permitting other nations to raid 
our markets while we stand by with millions of bales of unsold 
cotton which normally should move into the markets of the world. 
We are faced with the necessity of selling this cotton, and the 
American Farm Bureau Federation intends to do everything in its 
power to see that it is sold, so that the cotton industry, upon which 
the entire South depends so heavily for its prosperity, may be 
permitted to operate once more in a normal manner. 

I want to repeat, and I can’t say it too emphatically, that this 
surplus cotton must be sold. It won’t rot, you can hardly burn it, 
and it is utter folly to keep on paying nearly $50,000,000 a year 
to carry it. We can’t get rid of all of it in 1 year or even in 2, 
but for the sake of the cotton industry and everybody connected 
with it, let’s make a start. 

Many of our own Farm Bureau people in the South have looked 
with favor on the Smith plan. I ask those people in all kindness 
if they want their leaders to endorse a plan that would call for 
the appropriation of hundreds of millions of dollars which we 
know we can’t possibly get from this Congress, when our own plan 
will do the job better and will require much more moderate appro- 
priations, appropriations which we have a fair prospect of getting? 

Let us frankly face a fact that all of you know, namely, that 
since the new A. A. A. program has been in effect, the loan has 
furnished an effective floor under prices. Every cotton grower 
knows that the price following our 19,000,000-bale crop in 1937 
would have gone down to a perilously low level if there had been 
no Government loan. The Smith plan would practically nullify 
the loan, and I don’t believe that there is a cotton grower anywhere 
who, if he knows the facts in the situation, would be willing to 
cooperate in a plan which wil certainly reduce the market price 
for cotton. We are told that the Government will make up the 
difference in cash payments but must remember that huge amounts 
of money would be needed to do this, and how many of you really 
believe that this Congress will give us the hundreds of millions of 
dollars that this would require? 

People seem to forget the fundamental philosophy of the A. A. A. 
of 1938. The purpose of the act is to control production and 
marketing in such a way that the crop will sell for a fair price. It 
gives us an opportunity to run our business so that we can main- 
tain prices. Government payments are incidental. I am not one 
of those who believes that the Government should not help farmers 
with cash benefit payments, but I do believe that there is a limit 
beyond which our Congress will not go in the matter of appro- 
priations for agriculture. This is known as an economy Con- 
gress, and there is very little to indicate that Congress this year 
would be disposed to make the huge appropriation necessary to 
make the Smith plan effective. It is reasonable, however, to expect, 
and we are demanding, that Congress give us sufficient funds for 
soil conservation, for parity payments, and additional funds to 
move surpluses into export and relief channels. 

The Smith plan might cost the Government nearly as much as 
the entire appropriation for the Soil Conservation Act amounts 
to at present. Under the A. A. A. of 1938 all commodities covered 
receive equitable treatment. The Smith plan singles out one 
commodity for preferential treatment. We must remember that 
whatever gains we have made through farm legislation have been 
made because of the unity of agriculture. We have gotten legisla- 
tion because all of the great producing regions have united on a 
program for all. The corn growers alone are helpless to get legis- 
lation for themselves, because there are not enough votes in the 
Corn Belt to put over a bill. The same thing is true for wheat and 
tobacco and cotton and rice. Now, if the cotton growers try to go 
it alone on a plan that the other regions cannot endorse, they are 
going to get into trouble. 

My plea to cotton farmers is that they support the present 
cotton program as it is, and in addition a workable plan to un- 
freeze the cotton in the loan and move it gradually into foreign 
markets. That is all we need to make the present program func- 
tion 100 percent. The rest of the plan—acreage control, cotton 
loans, marketing quotas—;is working. All we need is to get rid of 
the cotton that has been piling up in the loan and costing the 
Government nearly $50,000,000 a year to carry. 

As a cotton farmer myself, and as the president of the great 
organization that has honored me with its presidency, I appeal 
to southern farmers to continue their almost 100-percent coopera- 
tion under the present program, and to refuse to listen to plans 
for fundamental changes that might wreck the entire program. 

The record does not bear out the contention that cheap cotton 
means greater domesic use. In 1931-32, with prices at a 10-year 
low of 5.66 cents a pound, our domestic consumption was only 
4,866,000 bales. In the 1936-37 season, with a price of 12.3 cents 
a@ pound, our domestic use was 7,950,000 bales. Every cotton 
farmer knows the tragedy of cheap cotton, not only to himself, 
but to the entire South. Are you going to back up a plan which, 
if enacted into law, will inevitably mean cheap cotton for our 
southern farmers? 

Under the present program, cotton farmers last year received 
just as much, in price and benefit payments, for their cotton as 
the Smith bill contemplates, if Congress will give them a lot of 
money, namely three-quarters of parity price, or around 12 cents 
a pound on their normal production. Why jeopardize what you 
have, namely, a plan that has worked, for an untried plan which, 
even if it works, offers you no more than you are now getting? 
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One Hundred Percent Reserves Back of Demand 
Deposits as a Means of Preventing Booms and 
Depressions and Bank Failures 





The plan whereby the 50,000,000 demand depositors can all go to 
their bank at the same time and check out all their money without 
the slightest loss or inconvenience to the banks or to the Gov- 
ernment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JERRY VOORHIS 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1939 





RADIO DISCUSSION BY SENATOR GEORGE W. NORRIS AND 
PROF. IRVING FISHER 





Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I wish to include the sec- 
ond of a series of discussions of the congressional breakfast 
talks presented each Tuesday morning from 8:15 to 8:30 over 
WOL under the personal supervision of former Congressman 
Charles G. Binderup, of Nebraska. 

This particular broadcast took place on Tuesday, March 7, 
1939, the guest speakers being Senator GreorcE W. Norris, of 
Nebraska, and Prof. Irving Fisher, professor emeritus of eco- 
nomics at Yale University, both of whom are depended upon 
in a great degree to guide our great Nation in the solving of 
its economic and social difficulties. 

Before I present the remarks of Senator Norris, Professor 
Fisher, and Mr. Binderup, allow me to comment briefly on 
the continuing efforts of Mr. Binderup toward the correction 
of our monetary system to the end that it will be in agree- 
ment with the provisions of the National Constitution. - 

As president of the executive business council of the Con- 
stitutional Money League, Mr. Binderup is now conducting a 
Nation-wide educational program to combine the forces in- 
terested in our economic problems; to bring together the 
views and policies of groups and individuals of the highest 
caliber regarding stabilization of the dollar; and, finally, to 
arrive at the best method of restoring to Congress its un- 
questioned authority to discharge the duty imposed upon it 
by the Constitution “to coin money and regulate its value.” 

Such a program is indeed of the very utmost importance 
at this particular time. 


The particular broadcast herewith included is especially | 


interesting to me, since I have today introduced a bill which 
contains so exactly the provisions advocated in this talk that 
I feel greatly encouraged by what the speakers have had to 
say. 

It is with pleasure, therefore, that I include the following 
in my remarks: 


RADIO DISCUSSION OVER WOL BY SENATOR GEORGE W. NORRIS AND PROF. 
IRVING FISHER 


ANNOUNCER. Last week the city of Washington was treated to a 
new feature on WOL, known as the Congressional Breakfast Chats. 
This morning once again we present Mr. Charles Binderup, former 
Member of the United States House of Representatives who will 
introduce this morning’s speaker—Mr. Binderup. 

Mr. BINDERUP. Morning greetings to the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States and with hearty appreciation to this 
broadcasting station WOL in the Nation’s Capital City. 

It is with great pleasure I introduce the guest speakers this 
morning: First our Senator GrorceE W. Norris. He came to the 
Senate, drafted by the people of our State, Nebraska. We didn’t 
ask about his political platform for he had long since built for 
himself a platform, a monument of righteousness in the hearts of 
his fellow citizens, and it is with equal pleasure I introduce Prof. 
Irving Fisher, professor emeritus of economics at Yale University, 
from whose words and pen we have gleaned the plan for consti- 
tutional money, Government monetary control, and in whose 
Philosophy the Nation sees today the only hope for continued 
democracy. 

The subject for discussion this morning is 100 percent reserves 
back of demand bank deposits; preventing booms and depressions 
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and bank failures. The plan that will make it possible for all the 
50,000,000 depositors in the United States to go to their local 
bank all at the same time and get all their money without the 
slightest disturbance to our monetary or our banking systems, 
and without the slightest cost to either the banks or the Govern- 
ment. 

I now present Senator GEorcE W. Norris, from Nebraska, who 
will open the dicussion. 

Senator Norris. Professor Fisher, I believe we are agreed that 
our economic and political systems need to be consistent with each 
other. Political democracy cannot live in an economic system in 
which substantially equal opportunities are denied our citizens 
because of monopolies on the one hand and because of the fre- 
quent break-down of our monetary system on the other. If we 
wish to keep our most precious heritage handed down to us, namely, 
our constitutional liberties, we must wake up to the fact that this 
can’t be done by trying to operate our streamlined economy with 
a “horse and buggy” monetary system. When violent booms and 
depressions rob millions of people of their savings and deny mil- 
lions of people of the opportunity to work, constitutions become 
mere scraps of paper. We have seen this happen in other coun- 
tries. It can certainly happen here. It is no accident that the 
world depressions coincided with destruction of democratic systems 
of government the world over. What is your suggestion, Professor 
Fisher? 

Professor FISHER. My suggestion is this: Let us try, above all, to 
do away with violent booms and depressions. I am not speaking 
in a partisan way. Quite the contrary. We want to get all that is 
good in the New Deal and at the same time not discard anything 
that is good in the old deal. Primarily, we want to reach the causes 
of these violent booms and depressions, which threaten to destroy 
cur liberties, as they have destroyed the liberties of other peoples 
in other lands. 

Senator Norris. I agree with you, Professor Fisher, that the prob- 
lem of depression, with its inevitable toll of evils—unemployment, 
bankruptcies, hunger, distress, and suicides—is the central problem 
which must be solved if we are to preserve the doctrine of indi- 
vidual freedom of initiative. Just how do you propose to attack 
this problem, Professor Fisher? 

Professor FISHER. Years of study have convinced me that the 
depression has been primarily a monetary matter. The simple fail- 
ure to have a sound and stable monetary system has been the most 
fundamental reason for business and bank failures, foreclosures, 
bankruptcies, and unemplcyment—in a word, for the depression. 
It was the depression, the pressure of starving and disillusioned 
men and women, which mainly caused and still causes the great 
world upheavals—economic, political, social, and even religious. 

Senator Norris. But how can our money system have such a 
powerful influence? 

Professor Fisher. Simply because money has become a prime 
necessity in our civilization. Without it, goods cannot be sold 
and will not be produced. There may be crying need for the 
necessities of life; there may be all the iron, coal, lumber, and 
other raw materials used for manufacturing; there may be millions 
of able-bodied men anxious to work, yet, if there is no money 
there is no production; there is unemployment and starvation. 
You have witnessed all this. Scarcity of money is called deflation. 
It is just as great an evil as its opposite, superabundance of money, 
called inflation. Inflation makes booms; deflation makes de- 
pressions. 

Senator Norris. I agree with you, Professor Fisher. I judge that 
you believe the first step toward preventing future booms and 
depressions is to find a practical method of scientifically control- 
ling the amount of money available for the production and dis- 
tribution of goods and services which are necessary to sustain the 
American high standard of living. To do this we must first 
understand what we use for money. 

Professor FisHER. You are quite right, Senator Norris. The 
greatest confusion comes from a general lack of understanding of 
what we use for money. Our principal money has no existence 
whatever, except in the figures on the ledgers of our commercial 
banks. We call it bank credit. It is the credit balances in the 
checking accounts of the individuals, firms, and corporations of 
the Nation. It is created and destroyed by the commercial banks. 
When you borrow $500 from a commercial bank, it is quite dif- 
ferent from borrowing $500 from a friend. When you borrow 
from a friend, the transaction adds $500 to your cash and takes 
$500 from the cash of your friend. The total sum of money in 
circulation is not changed, but borrowing $500 from a commercial 
bank is an entirely different transaction. The bank creates the 
$500 credit which it enters on its ledgers, and you enter on the 
stub of your checkbook. It is, in effect, $500 of new money. The 
purchasing power of the Nation has increased $500. It is almost 
as if the bank had printed $500 of new bank notes to lend to you. 
Actually, there is no such money in the bank, but only that pen- 
and-ink record on the bank’s books. It is merely a promise of 
the bank to furnish you $500 of currency and coin on demand. 
You transfer the title to that promise by drawing checks against 
it just as if it were real money, and those to whom you pay these 
checks accept them as money. We may therefore call these 
promises checkbook money, as contrasted with real or pocketbook 
money. The important fact, however, is that, call it what you 
will, this $500 you have borrowed is new money. It never existed 
before you borrowed it. Your act of borrowing added $500 to 
the circulating medium of the United States. 
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Senator Norris. What really happened when you borrowed that 
$500 is that you and the bank swapped promises. You promised to 
pay the bank $500 in 3 months with interest, and in return for 
this promise the bank promised to furnish $500 in money upon 
demand at any time. You really do not want the actual money 
ordinarily. You really want this credit upon which you can draw 
checks and transfer to others. The recipients of your checks do 
not ordinarily want the money in actual cash. They, too, want the 
credit, which they in turn can transfer by check, and so this credit 
continues to circulate in the continuous transfer of goods and 
services and serves just as actual currency and coin. And yet, as 
you have stated, it has no actual existence excepting in figures upon 
the ledgers of the banks. 

Professor FIsHEr. Precisely. Nine-tenths of our money consists 
of such debt-created checkbook money instead of real or pocket- 
book money. It is in continuous circulation. Checks are drawn 
against most of these checking accounts almost daily. Other checks 
drawn against other accounts which were created by other loans 
are deposited. Later on when you pay your note to your bank you 
draw a check on the balance in your checking account payable to 
the bank itself, and your promise to the bank is paid, and in return 
the bank’s promise to furnish money on demand is canceled. Now, 
the cancelation of the bank’s promise is a cancelation of $500 of 
checkbook money. That $500 no longer circulates as money. It 
no longer exists. The purchasing power of the Nation decreases 
by $500. 

Senator Norris. So what really happens is that making bank 
loans creates checkbook money and paying these loans destroys 
checkbook money. That is the reason that the volume of check- 
book money and the volume of bank loans fluctuate together as is 
shown by bank statements. 

Professor FisHer. Precisely. If the banks loan freely so as to 
generate money, we have a boom. If there are few borrowers or 
if the banks do not wish to lend we have a depression. Creating 
money and lending money used to be wholly separate. They ought 
to be separate. But under our present system in our commercial 
banks the two functions are tied together. If the volume of bank 
loans fluctuates then the volume of our checkbook money fluc- 
tuates too. Fluctuations in the volume of our active money do 
great harm. Our checkbook money shrank $8,000,000,000 be- 
tween 1929 and 1933, causing the great depression. That eight 
billions was more than a third of our money—more than a third 
of the Nation’s purchasing power. How can we expect to buy the 
same amount of goods with two-thirds of our money? The restor- 
ation of a portion of this destroyed checkbook money by Govern- 
ment borrowing from the banks made our partial recovery. A 
second destruction of checkbook money in 1937 caused the recent 
recession while a second restoration is making a second partial 
recovery. 

We should never have permitted the destruction of the vast sum 
of checkbook money which was destroyed in 1929 to 1933. We 
should not have permitted the destruction of checkbook money 
which caused the recent recession. These fluctuations of check- 
book money could not occur if there were 100-percent real pocket- 
book money in the banks in our checking accounts—if the banks 
were not permitted to create this imaginary money—bank credit. 
That 100-percent reserve was the original banking system. Banks 
did not create credit. They received for deposit actual cash and 
they loaned actual cash, but they loaned only the cash which was 
deposited in time deposits, and which were deposited for the 
specific purpose of being loaned by the bank. There were no low- 
reserve checking accounts in those days. All business was trans- 
acted with actual cash. Deposits of cash which the depositor 
expected to use in his business remained in the bank in cash at 
the disposal of the depositor. 

Senator Norris. As I understand your proposal, Professor Fisher, 
you propose that we return to the old banking system under which 
the banks would receive and lend actual money. The balance 
shown on your checking account would be real money actually 
issued by the Government as authorized by Congress—100-percent 
money. There would be no more of this peculiar imaginary money 
which you call checkbook money. The total of the Nation’s pur- 
chasing power could not fluctuate. It could be regulated by Con- 
gress to just balance our productive capacity with everyone 
employed 

Professor FisHErR. You have correctly stated my proposal, Senator. 
That was the original principle on which banks operated. We had 
relatively stable money. The old Bank of Amsterdam operated on_ 
this basis for over a hundred years. 
said to be because its managers had finally violated their trust and 
had secretly loaned out the money of their depositors. 

Senator Norris. Would it not be very difficult to change over to 
the system you advocate? Would it not be necessary to issue a large 
amount of new currency? 

Professor FisHerR. The answer is no to both your questions. There 
was never a time in our recent history when the change could be 
effected so simply. The banks now, as a system, hold cash and 
Government bonds equal to the total balances in the Nation’s 
checking accounts—what we call demand deposits. If all these 
bonds were made instantly convertible into cash at the demand of 
the banks, the banks would now have, as a system, all their check- 
ing account balances in cash or its equivalent. A very simple law 
would preserve this desirable situation. Thereafter it would only 


be necessary for the Government to issue any additional money 
needed to promote full recovery, this would be in cash, which the 
Government would deposit in the banks and spend into circula- 
If this is done, it is my belief that we shall never again see 


tion 





When it finally failed, it was 
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another depression like the 10-year depression which we have just 
had, and if this had been done 10 years ago we would never have 
had this depression at all. Senator Norris, if you will get such leg- 
islation enacted in the Senate and your fellow Congressmen at the 
other end of the Capitol will do their part, you will have accom- 
plished, in my opinion, more for the good of your countrymen than 
has been accomplished by legislation for a generation. I take this 
opportunity to express my gratification that you are now adding 
this ame to the many which you have handled so successfully 
already. 

ANNOUNCER. Be with us again next Tuesday morning at this 
same time for another congressional breakfast chat, arranged and 
conducted by Mr. Charles Binderup, former United States Con- 
gressman from Nebraska. Mr. Binderup, can you tell us now the 
name of your guest next Tuesday? 

Mr. BINDERUP. I am pleased to announce for our next Tuesday 
morning congressional breakfast talk, we shall have the Hon- 
orable Robert L. Owen, former Senator from Oklahoma, and for 
@ number of years chairman of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency in the Senate; Senator M. M. Locan from Kentucky, who 
introduced Senate bill No. 31, a bill for monetary reform; and we 
hope Congressman PaTMAN, in a three-way discussion. 

ANNOUNCER. Fine; we'll be here waiting for your visit. This 
is a special presentation of the Musical Clock. 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES M. MEAD, OF NEW YORK, 
MARCH 13, 1939 


Mr. O’"MAHONEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there may be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a 
speech delivered last evening by the junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. MeEap], over the facilities of the National 
Broadcasting Co., on the problem of loans to small industries. 

I recommend the reading of this speech to all Members 
of the Senate and of the House, and, indeed, to all those to 
whom copies of the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD may come. It 
deals with one of the most important problems before the 
Nation. The studies of the Temporary National Economic 
Committee have already developed a fact probably known to 
a great many persons before the committee started its pro- 
ceedings, namely, that there has been a tremendous concen- 
tration of financial assets. It is not necessary to criticize 
anybody, any institution, or any person with respect to this 
condition; but certainly one result has been that small busi- 
ness throughout the country has been unable to secure the 
credit facilities which it needs to maintain itself in its present 
economic status. 

My own feeling is that, while loans to small industry are 
of primary importance, it is also necessary that Congress take 
whatever steps may be eventually found to be necessary to 
protect small business, after it has been sustained by Gev- 
ernment aid, from the restrictive effects of what we have 
commonly called antitrust practices. 

Without trespassing further upon the time of the Senate, 
I renew my recommendation to Members of the body that 
they give consideration to this most excellent speech by the 
junior Senator from New York. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Small business is the backbone of America. The little plant, fac- 
tory, and shop contributes to the prosperity of thousands of our 
communities. The successful operation of small enterprise means 
employment and spells economic well-being. We know the tragedy 
that comes to a village when the local plant, which has been hiring 
the bulk of that community’s employables, closes its doors. In 
some instances, that tragedy could not be prevented, but in a great 
many cases, if adequate financial aid, reasonably offered, were 
available, the story would have been a happier one. 

Congress is trying to do something for small business. I believe 
it is vitally necessary that the problem be immediately and thor- 
oughly considered and that helpful legislation be adopted. 











At the last session of Congress I introduced a bill which had for 
its purpose the establishment of Federal industrial banks to make 
direct loans to small enterprise on a long-term, low-interest-rate 
basis. Admittedly there was room for improvement in its provi- 
sions, but I was astounded at the widespread and favorable reaction 
to the proposal. Since that time I have received hundreds of letters 
from every State of the Union coming from shopkeepers, tiny mer- 
chants, remote factory owners explaining their financial plight, and 
in nearly every instance, pleading for easier and more available 
credit. ‘These letters portray the plight of small business more 
vividly than all the statistically prepared reports and economic 
reviews that have ever been published. They say in unmistakable 
terms that private credit is not available to them and that the Fed- 
eral Government must become the resuscitating agent to rescue 
them from financial strangulation. 

For example, a small employer at Rochester, N. Y., writes: “I 
have a small business employing seven people and I have tried to 
borrow money from the local banks for expansion where it is needed. 
I am unable to get any money for this expansion, although I can 
submit a net worth statement of $18,000. The banks generally tell 
me that nothing that I have, such as my real estate or accounts 
receivable, are worth anything, and that the only thing on which 
they can loan me money is my insurance policies.” 

A merchant in Phoenix, Ariz., cites his problem: “The banks do 
little at this time to help the small merchant, no matter what his 
standing may be in the community. In 1920 I got $8,500 on my 
personal note. In 1929 I went into the bank and asked for $4,000 
on a personal note and got it without any trouble. Now, recently, 
I went to the same bank and asked for $2,000, but all they would 
allow me was $1,000. Now, nothing has happened to my personal 
record. I have had a clear record since I entered business in 1912. 
I want to say that the fear that existed from 1930 to 1933 is returning 
and some law must be enacted to relieve small-business men.” 

A small Philadelphia manufacturer is having his credit troubles. 
He states: “Our business is small. We employ 10 employees stead- 
ily. We could add 5 to 8 more employees if we could procure 
$5,000 to $8,000. This is not guesswork. We have developed new 
products but need money to produce and market the products. 
Like most small-business men, we want to stay in business, but 
we have consumed most of our working capital trying to hold 
our business together through the bad years and we are now 
unable to proceed without assistance. The papers state that the 
banks are bulging with money. That is easy to understand be- 
cause they won’t loan it out.” 

A Georgia businessman discusses his problem and remarks: 
“As a rule, when bank loans are available for the small-business 
man, it is for a period of 60 to 90 days, and when repaid, leaves 
him in about the same condition as when the loan was made. 
The banks have plenty of money to loan. Loans on long terms 
to solvent concerns would, in my opinion, immediately create a 
demand for more goods, which would put more people to work 
and would be a substantial aid to reemployment, to the banks, 
and to their stockholders.” 

An Omaha, Nebr., firm explains that it has been refused a loan 
of $15,000 because it failed to show profits during the depression 
years. A long-term loan at a reasonable interest charge would 
put this important little industry back on its feet. But it cannot 
be obtained, either through private banks or through the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. The concern writes: “We feel our 
case is typical of a great number of businesses in this country. 
It is the reason why the Federal Government should take more 
action in providing capital for small business so that labor can 
er plants can be equipped, and materials can be pur- 

sed. 

Another Pennsylvania company explains present-day credit 
needs. Here is the company president’s story: “I have been in 
the manufacturing business since 1906. I always employed be- 
tween 160 and 170 employees 9 or 10 months a year. I was a 
depositor for 20 years in a large bank, and I established a credit 
of $30,000 with this institution. By having this credit I was in a 
position to solicit business, make up my orders in time for deliv- 
ery, and meet my weekly pay roll without difficulty, embarrass- 
ment, or fear. Today, I am still in the manufacturing business 
and have the facilities to employ from 60 to 70 people. However, 
because I lack the financial assistance and credit which I formerly 
enjoyed, I am forced to run my plant only 3 or 4 months out of 
the year and only employ 20 people. This situation is common 
here and probably is true throughout the country. Therefore, 
there is a steady increase in unemployment. The sooner the for- 
gotten small-business man gets some kind of financial assistance 
the quicker business generally will improve and the quicker unem- 
ployment will be reduced.” 

Typical of hundreds of similar instances, just consider the situa- 
tion confronting this Ohio manufacturer: “Up until this year, I 
operated two small mills, employing about 40 men. But because 
I could not raise or secure from banks a capital loan of only 
$2,500, I was closed out.” 

When we realize the practical effect of idle plants and whole- 
sale community unemployment, we can grasp the imperativeness 
of legislative action to relieve such situations. 

If it is true, as it is time after time indicated, that the unavail- 
ability of adequate credit lies at the bottom of this appalling 
dilemma, then why not make such credit available and why not 
take positive action immediately? 

It is perfectly true that we would not be discussing this problem, 
for it would not exist, if the banks were loaning for capital pur- 
poses in any appreciable amount. We know that this is not due 
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to lack of money in our banks. The causes of present banking 
policies constitute a long story, but the fact remains that small 
business is being slowly smothered for want of credit. 

The bank in your village or city contributed vastly to the 
development of America. Its principal contribution was to loan 
money for the creation, operation, and expansion of small busi- 
ness. So-called character loans used to be common. The banker 
and the businessman were close together. They understood 
each other’s needs, and they worked harmoniously to fill those 
needs. The banker built up his community because he had 
faith in it and faith in his neighbors. It is an unhappy circum- 
stance that that relationship no longer applies. Today character 
loans are a thing of the past. Today, although 10-year credit 
terms satisfy the law, banks make few long-term loans. The 
result is they are not of great practical assistance to small indus- 
try, and they have, in effect, lost much of their former value to 
the community. 

The investment banker is of little or no assistance to the types 
of small business about which we have been talking. He floats 
security issues, which are easily salable, for large and well-known 
companies. As a rule, he is not interested in the flotation of 
capital loans of less than $1,000,000, and he is not interested in 
aiding new and unknown concerns. He is probably correct in 
pointing out that the cost of distribution of small amounts would 
be prohibitive. But, again, the fact remains that he is proving 
of no direct help to smaller business and is, in effect, contributing 
to their difficulties through his assistance to large firms that often 
approach the monopoly size. 

Therefore we have the deplorable absence of any reasonable 
credit facilities for our small-business man. Neither the local, 
commercial, or investment bank will give him the helping hand 
he so sorely needs. 

An important New York banker wrote to me last week stating 
that his bank is giving increased attention to loans for small 
business. He intimated that they were satisfying most requests 
and that not many were being received. The numerous letters 
in my files plus the flood of applications filed with the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation would not bear out the assumption 
that this is generally true. In fact, running through innumerable 
cases is the complaint that banks cannot or will not approve loan 
applications. The record of the R. F. C. fails to furnish evidence 
that it has been of any significant or widespread assistance to 
small enterprise. Congress endeavored to liberalize the original 
R. F. C. Act and to provide additional loans to industries. Some 
aid has been granted under this liberalization, it is true, but it is 
not a drop in the bucket so far as a really effective program is 
concerned. 

In the face of these circumstances it does seem beyond question 
that we lack an adequate mechanism through which small industry 
can satisfy its capital and credit needs. 

Several bills are now pending in Congress to cope with this 
problem and to assist small business in obtaining its required 
capital. Representative ALLEN of Pennsylvania and myself are 
jointly sponsoring a measure which has for its purpose the insur- 
ance by the R. F. C. of loans made by banks to business enterprises 
for the increasing of production, extension of operation, moderniza- 
tion of plants, etc. If enacted, such a law would insure banks 
against losses they might sustain in making such industrial loans. 
We have endeavored to be liberal in the amortization requirements. 
Insurance will be provided banks in cases where their industrial 
loans are not in excess of $200,000. A 7-year amortization period 
is permitted and an interest rate in excess of 4 percent may not be 
charged. A service charge may not exceed 1 percent and the loans 
or advances of credit may be secured by a first mortgage upon real 
estate or by a chattel mortgage upon personal property. 

We have presented this bill with the thought that it would 
stimulate small business loans and involve the expenditure of no 
Federal funds. It is, in many respects, similar to the program of 
the Federal Housing Administration which is now insuring bank 
loans for the construction of homes. The F. H. A. has been popu- 
lar with the banks because it uses Federal credit to secure loans 
made by the banks at a profitable rate of interest. If it has proven 
practical to extend long-term loans for home building, why will it 
not likewise prove practical to extend long-term loans to business? 
A man may now borrow $10,000 to build a home, repaying it per- 
haps on a 20-year installment basis. Why should he not be able to 
borrow $10,000 for industrial capital purposes and pay it back on a 
7-year installment basis? That, in effect, is the reasoning behind 
our proposal. Of course, the whole picture is disappointing because 
it should not be necessary to establish such means to obtain a free 
flow of private credit. Nevertheless, the necessity obviously does 
exist and steps must be taken along this line. 

Another interesting proposal has been advanced by Senator PEPPER, 
of Florida, who is sponsoring a bill to establish a system of re- 
gional industrial credit banks to furnish additional direct credit and 
capital facilities for business purposes. He would provide liberal 
terms for the extension of such loans—not dissimilar to the pro- 
cedure now employed by the Federal land banks in making loans 
for the refinancing of farm mortgages. Senator Locan, of Ken- 
tucky, is likewise sponsoring legislation for the establishment of 
intermediate credit banks to make industrial loans. 

A new bill which I am introducing this week will attack the 
problem in still another manner. This measure will provide for 
the organization of bank affiliates, expressly set up to extend loans 
to industry. 

These are some of the legislative suggestions that are being 
made to assist business enterprises in the United States. They 
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demonstrate that among Members of Congress there is a definite 
realization of the lack of industrial credit and that there is a 
genuine desire to do something about it. 

Congress is concerned with providing more adequate credit fa- 
cilities for small business because the problem is national in scope 
and acute in its serious effect upon our economy. 

To get a picture of the immensity of those affected, we must 
understand that over 400,000 companies in this country may be 
classified as “small business” concerns. Such a number have assets 
of less than $5,000,000, and approximately 386,000 companies have 
assets of less than $1,000,000. Companies with assets of less than 
$5,000,000 make up 26 percent of the total assets of all corpora- 
tions in this country. In addition to the small corporations, there 
are many business partnerships and individual proprietorships, the 
great majority of which fall into the “small business” class. 

It is, therefore, self-evident that the well-being of our economy 
cannot be divorced from the well-being of these small and medium- 
sized corporations. 

Big business is, to a great extent, dependent upon small industry 
for its raw materials and its markets, and likewise for its basic 
prosperity. With this in mind, it is true that small industries in 
our medium-sized towns and cities are fundamental to the suc- 
cessful functioning of our economic system. Therefore, it is of the 
utmost importance to consider the means by which small business 
can be revitalized, and the method by which its importance to the 
economic welfare of the whole Nation can be increased. The 
essence of the revitalization of small business requires that they 
be provided with more capital and with better credit facilities. 

We are iticlined to overlook the fact that without an adequate 
and properly directed flow of capital into industry there can be no 
efficient operation of our national economy. New capital invest- 
ment is not only required for the construction of additional plants 
and for the purchase of new machinery so that industry may 
expand and maintain employment, but such investment is also 
necessary in order to provide for the proper maintenance and 
modernization of existing plants so that business may be in a 
position to continue the employment of those who are now at work. 

To secure the full benefit of capital investment a private business 
enterprise which will use capital is required, as well as a credit 
mechanism which will make it available to business. It is at this 
point that small business enterprises are of vast significance to our 
national economy. New enterprises are usually small units and 
their financing sets into motion a spiral of economic activity which 
encompasses a wide area and brings into play other business enter- 
prises. Healthy small business enterprise, adequately financed, is 
essential to the stability of our whole national structure. 

The small-business man is by nature adventurous. His organi- 
zation is relatively flexible. He can take chances. He likes to 
generate new methods for increased profits. We depend upon him 
for the continued progress and development of our industrial and 
economic system. If he is ill from financial malnutrition, our 
entire economic system suffers likewise. 

I have said that there is an increasing demand by small business 
for intermediate capital—a demand that is not being met by either 
private or existing public agencies. I have mentioned that this 
demand is refiected in the numerous applications for industrial 
advances and participations being filed with the R. F.C. The Fed- 
eral Reserve banks are likewise reviewing hundreds of loan appli- 
cations. I repeat that the extension of $50,000,000 or even $100,- 
000,000 annually by these public agencies has been helpful. They 
have not, however, been able to provide the necessary credit that 
small business so badly needs. Whether the law is not sufficiently 
liberal or whether the administering officials are overly conserva- 
tive is beside the point. The fact is credit needs are not being 
satisfied and some means must be found to accomplish that 
purpose. 

Small business concerns represent a desirable channel through 
which funds for additional capital investment may flow, thereby 
enabling us to employ more people and to keep at work those who 
are now employed 

I consider the solution to this problem of adequate financing for 
small- and intermediate-sized business most vital to our national 
welfare. For this reason, without attempting to destructively 
criticize, I am frankly disturbed by the lack of adequate financial 
mechanisms on the part of public agencies and of existing banking 
institutions. Something is drastically wrong when, at a period 
when bank deposits are close to a record high, the small-business 
man is unable to depend upon his banks for his credit and capital 
requirements. 

A source of capital must therefore be brought into existence 
which can be tapped by new and small enterprises which, even 
though they may not yet have established high credit ratings, do 
nevertheless constitute good risks and do offer promising prospects 

I am not sniping at any public or private agency, nor am I dis- 
crediting the efforts that many of our banks have put forth, but 
which, unfortunately for the most part have proved futile. I am 
simply asserting that, in my judgment, a definite need for easier 
credit does exist, and that it is incumbent upon Congress to recog- 
nize that demand and to effectively deal with it at the earliest 
possible date. 

Too many small shops and plants are closing their doors; big 


business in many instances is growing bigger; our small communi- 
ties are directly suffering. Mass production is not frequent in 
small industry. They should be healthy little units, providing 
gainful employment in villages and hamlets throughout the United 
States. The trend is in the opposite direction, and I, for one, do 


not think it is a salutary trend. It is definitely our job to help 
correct the ills of small business. 


Jackson Day Celebration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. ANDREWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 14 (legislative day of Monday, March 13), 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES A. FARLEY AT MIAMI, FLA. 





Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp the address delivered by Hon. 
James A. Farley at the Jackson Day celebration at Miami, 
Fia., on Saturday, February 18, 1939. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Before addressing you this evening I wish to read the following 
message which I have just received from President Roosevelt: 


Hon. JAMEs A. FARLEY, 
Miami Biltmore Hotel: 

It fills me with sincere regret that, although I am within the 
hospitable borders of the State of Florida, I cannot participate in a 
more direct way in the deferred Jackson Day dinners being held 
tonight. But the U. S. S. Houston is lying at anchor in the main 
ship channel off Key West ready to take me to the fleet maneuvers 
in the Atlantic to the eastward of the West Indies, and I must be 
off. It gives me, however, the greatest pleasure, through you, to 
extend to our fellow Jacksonians in Miami or wherever they are 
assembled tonight my hearty felicitations and warmest personal 
greetings. Once more I desire to remind the faithful that the 
chief duty of the Democratic Party is to make democracy work. 
The present administration is following in the Jackson tradition, 
and therefore will not recede from its determination to advance 
the national unity by promoting the security and happiness of the 
greatest number of the people. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


It is an honor and a privilege to talk to my friends of Florida in 
general and Miami in particular on such an occasion as this. You 
are so practiced in hospitality, so skilled in making your visitors 
feel at ease, that the stranger in your midst catches the spirit un- 
consciously and feels that he is one of the family. I do not have to 
tell you that from the moment I step from the train here I count 
myself at home, and it is a comfortable sensation. So, surrounded 
by familiar faces, and warmed by the generous welcome you have 
accorded me, it is easy to discuss our mutual problems, enjoy our 
mutual satisfactions, and, with the security of intimacy, talk over 
our desires, political and otherwise. 

Every community contributes something to the national total of 
comfort and well-being. One city affords us the convenience of 
passing along the goods of overseas; another distributes to us the 
products of the farm; a third sends out its quota of manufactured 
things—fabrics, automobiles, and the thousands of other materials 
and utilities that give our country the highest standard of living 
in the world. We accept these matters as being merely in the 
natural course of events—like sunshine and air—never stopping to 
realize that they are all elements in the build-up of general content, 
made possible by orderly government and the ingenuity and enter- 
prise of our people. 

Who will say that the contribution of this section is not as im- 
portant as any of the elements suggested? Miami and its sister 
Floridian communities are merchants of entertainment, diversion, 
and relaxation. Not that they do not perform other functions 
that help in the comfort of the country at large. You enable us in 
New York, for example, to get your delicious fruits and vegetables, 
while we are still in the stern grip of winter. That form of activity 
you share with other Southern States; what you do not share 
largely is your tourist trade. Your chambers of commerce and 
kindred organizations give the statistics of your winter visitors. 
Some come in their yachts, some come in their automobiles, and 
some come whose means of getting here is a puzzle. But, rich and 
poor, they come to revel in your sunshine, to swim at your beaches, 
and enjoy whatever form of entertainment they can afford. In 
one way or another probably you furnish the world with more direct 
happiness than any other division of the United States. Of course, 
the distribution of happiness is not without its flaws. 

If you have followed the recent debates of the economists re- 
ferring to the difficulties of restoration of prosperity, you will have 
observed that the one point on which these experts agree is that 
in the shortcomings of the system of distribution lie most of our 
troubles. We produce an abundance of goods and commodities 
and yet millions of our people cannot buy the things they need. 
So Miami has no reason to be discouraged in its distribution of 
pleasures, because the dweller in the trailer camp cannot have 
the seaside palace that a millionaire enjoys. In a world of in- 
equalities there must always be these contrasts. The remedy does 
not lie in making things difficult for the palace tenant, and nobody 
in authority has any such notion, despite the view voiced by some 
of our economic royalists, that every measure calculated to im- 
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prove the lot of the poor chap is an assault on wealth and an 
approach to confiscation. 

The meaning of democracy is the persistence of effort to im- 
prove conditions of the underprivileged; a constant striving to 
get to him the things he ought to have, which, of course, includes 
a job. 

tia the other absurdities that the opponents of democracy 
advance is that the present Democratic administration is an enemy 
to business. It is perfectly obvious to everybody, except those who 
refuse to see, that the only means of attaining more comfort for 
the have-nots is to nurture business. In no other way can the 
jobs be supplied, and joblessness is our biggest handicap today. 
Nurturing business, however, does not consist in giving additional 
opportunity to exploit those who have already been exploited into 
enury. 

: In our advance toward permanent prosperity we must all rise to- 
gether—business and its customers, capital and labor, industry and 
agriculture. The consumer must have the means to buy if the pro- 
ducer is to make money. There is neither wealth nor progress in 
shelves full of goods with an inadequate number of purchasers. 
The remedy lies with business. The purchasing power of the 
people comes mainly from the wages the people receive. If private 
industry holds back, the Government must supply the lack of wages 
in one form or another, but a bare subsistence wage is not enough 
to do the job. Business is coming to an appreciation of this self- 
evident fact. It is moving—too slowly perhaps—but gradually the 
slack is being taken up. I haven’t the statistics at hand, but 
generally we know that employment is increasing and that the big 
industries are progressing. Whenever I hear anybody moaning over 
the state of the country I go back to where we stood when the 
Democratic administration took over the business of government. 
The comparison should not be between where we are and where 
we would like to be, but where we are and where we were. That is 
the true measure of the national trend. 

This is an Andrew Jackson occasion. You know what that great 
Democrat did for Florida away back yonder when it was Spanish. 
I have been told that what he did then offended the legalists of 
his day. He even quarreled with the Supreme Court over the title 
of the American settlers to their lands. 

As President he was accused of pretty much everything Franklin 
D. Roosevelt is accused of today by his enemies. Business was in- 
tensely shocked when he took on the Biddle Banks and insisted on 
the independence of the Federal Government as against the dom- 
ination of the great bank. Business learned in time that he was 
right and they were wrong. They said he was going ahead in his 
advancement of real democracy too rapidly When he saw a job 
that needed to be done, he did it, and he put the Democratic Party 
on such solid ground that it has been alive and active for a century. 
It was only at such times as the party ceased to be genuinely demo- 
cratic that the people turned to the oppositicn. 

It is our business today to heed that warning. Our political 
foes are seeking to discredit what this administration has done. 
It is eagerly striving to promote such a rift in our party as will 
give them a look-in in 1940. It has all the money in the world to 
work with. It is putting up a front of progressivism in some sec- 
tions, to mask its purpose of reestablishing a reactionary regime 
that would undo what the Democrats have done. It is skillfully 
avoiding any declarations of policy or principle, and making its 
campaign solely on criticism without offering anything approaching 
a remedy. I am sure their effort will be unsuccessful, but it would 
be foolish to underestimate the perils of the coming campaign. 
We must put up as intensive a fight for the retention of the gains 
of real democracy as if the perils were doubly apnarent. 

It is the job of the Democratic national organization to carry on 
this battle. The affairs being held throughout Florida tonight are 
part of the movement to provide us with funds to meet the assault, 
and I want to thank you on behalf of our party for that service. I 
deem it as part of your splendid hospitality, that you combine this 
delightful occasion with the really important contribution to our 
cause. I have no misgivings as to what is going to happen in 1940. 
In the nature of things every party in power has to meet a test of 
its popularity whenever the 4-year period volls by. As chairman 
of your national committee I can take nothing for granted. Our 
opposition is well-organized, resourceful, and unscrupulous. With 
no responsibility it can and will make every promise that suits 
its purpose, and even though its promises are contradictory in dif- 
ferent sections and before different audiences, they cannot be 
ignored safely. 

We can and will meet these assaults, and repel them, but to do 
so is going to involve a lot of work, and while we cannot possibly 
match their campaign fund—for the massed wealth of every privi- 
lege-seeking agency and individual will be at their disposal—we are 
going to need every dollar we can raise to keep the people advised 
as to the real issues of the campaign. For this reason Florida’s 
patriotic generosity is doubly welcome. 

What they are striving for is to undermine and nullify the New 
Deal measures. Our task is to preserve what has been accom- 
plished and to finish the job so auspiciously conducted by our great 
President. His courage and devotion to the people's welfare, his 
infinite patience and matchless energy has brought us far on the 
road to recovery. He has not pleased all the people all the time. 
Errors have been made, for in an enterprise of the magnitude of 
the task that was placed on his shoulders some mistakes were 
inevitable. But taken in its full aspect, no administration since 
the founding of the Republic has accomplished so much for the 
well-being of the Nation. He has kept us at peace in a disturbed 
world. He has so handled the affairs of the United States to make 
us the envied of all the states on earth. He has kept our national 
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credit at the top and preserved for us respect and prestige among 
the powers, great and small. 

That is our strength; that is why I feel that regardless of the ill 
will of every exploiter among cur people, and all they can muster to 
their support, the Democratic Party can look forward to another 
endorsement by our people next year. 





Admission of German Refugee Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 14 (legislative day of Monday, March 13), 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT, MARCH 7, 1939 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a very scholarly address by a 
distinguished American writer, Alexander Woollcott, on the 
subject of the admission of German refugee children into this 
country. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


ANNOUNCER. [Bell] Hear ye! [Bell] Hear ye! 
Alexander Woollcott, the town crier. 

Mr. Woo Ltcott. This is Woollcott speaking. The old bell you've 
just heard—I found it under the galoshes in the hall closet and 
brought it to town with me because I’ve something on my mind. 
Indeed, I’ve come hat in hand to this network and asked for a 
chance to be heard. You see, I have a story to tell—a story frst 
told me nearly half a century ago by a neighbor and dear friend 
of mine. That neighbor was a warm-hearted and altogether ce- 
lightful woman who’s been dust in the churchyard these many 
years. I submit her story now—I know she would have wished me 
to—as a free-will offering to a cause which is close to my heart. 
A cause important enough in all conscience for its own sake; impor- 
tant in terms of the wounds it will heal, the eyes it will dry, the 
hearts it will reassure. But also a cause which as a symbol—most 
of all as a symbol—is of an importance I have no words to convey. 
My story is a parable which was good and true when first it was 
set down on paper, but which has never, I think, had so many 
overtones as it has at this moment—this anxious moment in the 
history of the world. 

This anxious moment. In Prague the other day a young Jewish 
university student went to a travel agency there and asked to buy 
a ticket. “Where to?” said the clerk. “Well,” said the young man, 
“what kind of tickets have you got?” Yawning, the clerk pushed 
forward a globe on which was spread a map of the entire world. 
The boy Jooked thoughtfully over every inch of it before he pushed 
it back, and asked, “Haven’t you anything better?” 

In London the other day two refugees came face to face in Pica- 
dilly. One of them told how he'd just succeeded in booking passzge 
to Australia. At this his friend was aghast. “Isn’t that terribly 
far off?” “Far off?” the first refugee repeated. “Far off from 
where?” 

Well, we will have our little jokes. For, mark you, folks laugh 
at the most unlikely times. Have to. Remember the Cavalier? 
That air liner from New York to Bermuda? The one which, 
on a day in January, 200 miles off Cape May, sank in a trackless 
sea? Remember how, buoyed up by life belts and clinging close 
to one another for comfort and support, these pieces of human 
flotsam rode those desolate waters for 10 mortal hours until the 
candle of their hope was guttering in its socket? Did you note— 
of course you did; we all did and with a certain pride—how, 
even when hope was dimmest—especially when hope was dim- 
mest, and their strength almost gone, they told one another stories 
and cracked jokes and sang songs? Cracking jokes and singing 
songs on the very edge of eternity. That, you'll agree, must 
have taken a bit of doing. They were, you will say, of the stuff 
that can joke and laugh on the rim of the pit of despair. Well, 
aren’t we all? What else do you think is going on tonight under 
the evening lamps in any house in England or France? Or in 
Holland? Don’t forget Holland. 

These rescued 10 from the Cavalier—they had helped one an- 
other. It’s not always the easiest thing in the world for ship- 
wrecked men on a rait to hold out a hand to people floundering 
in the sea. 

None know that better than some who survived the maiden 
voyage of the Titanic—the proud palace now lying full fathom 
five in the North Atlantic. When she struck the iceberg 25 years 
ago—no, 27; the Titanic went down in 1912—some of her pas- 
sengers got away in lifeboats. More jumped with life belts and 
of those a few were still alive in the icy sea at sunrise when ships 
came steaming to the rescue. But the best life preservers were 
the rafts—the collapsible rafts. So many were able to get aboard 
them. No wonder they became dangerously overloaded. Men and 
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women standing and kneeling upon them, awash with the sea. 
Surely the most dreadful memories of the Titanic were those 
brought ashore at last by the haunted men and women on the 
rafts who had fought off with oars the desperate people in the 
sea who tried to climb up beside them. Why, sitting in his com- 
fortable chair beside the fire, there may be listening to me now— 
there is always something fateful, you know, in the reach of any 
broadcast—there may be listening to me at this moment some 
aging survivor of the Titanic who did just that. One wonders 
how well he sleeps o’ nights. Even after 7 and 20 years one does 
not envy him his memories. 

Beating the drowning people off our raft, striking them with our 
oars so that their despairing hands let go and they slip back into 
the sea—that is what happens at time of shipwreck. Time of 
shipwreck. For great multitudes, what else, my friends, is this? 
Beating the drowning people off our raft. Isn’t that just what 
we, the luckier nations of the world, are doing every day to the 
refugees in flight from the despotism of middle Europe? Barring 
the road to the most pitiful migration since the world began? 
What else are we doing, and, in heaven’s name, what else can we 
do? Not much. But a little more than we are doing—a little 
more. So little—but something. 

I think every decent person in this country felt a wave of relief 
when the news came from Washington the other day that Senator 
WacGNeER had introduced the bill now known as the Wagner-Rogers 
bill. This, with no hurt to anyone anywhere, will, at least take 
care of some of the children. It is proposed for this year and 
next so to raise the German quota that 20,000 youngsters—the 
oldest no more than 14—can come into this, a free country. 
Here is a small boy adrift because his folks are Catholics. Here is 
a little girl whose black crime is that her grandfather was a Jew. 
Here's a kid whose dad is in a concentration camp because he had 
the spunk to show a little of that independence which you and I 
take for granted as our birthright. Twenty thousand kids. Homes 
here are waiting for them and would be waiting hungrily for as 
many more. The Quakers, those friends in gray who always stand 
by in time of trouble—the Quakers will see that all creeds and all 
kinds are represented. The only difficulty is a technical one. All 
that is-needed is a temporary change in the immigration law. 
The Wagner-Rogers bill takes care of that. 

I assume that bill will pass. Yet I could wish that before they 
go to bed tonight every voter within the sound of my voice would 
send word to Congress in its behalf. For I hope it passes unani- 
mously, a fresh reminder that this country is still strong enough 
to be—as it was in the beginning—a refuge for the oppressed. 
The Wagner-Rogers bill. It’s the least we can do for the least 
of these. 

When I heard the bill had been introduced, I found myself wish- 
ing that someone among its spokesmen would tell the story of Miss 
Vilda’s dream. That story seemed to me meant for this moment. 
Then I knew I must tell it. Must? Had to; on my own hook, if 
not on my own hook-up. So here it is. I first came across it in a 
dog’s-eared old book called Timothy’s Quest by the late Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. 

I don’t know who reads Timothy’s Quest today, but if you don’t 
know it by heart you can probably get it at the library ’round the 
corner. It wouldn’t hurt you to read it. 

Timothy was a shabby and stout-hearted foundling—a 9-year-old 
ragamuffin who played knight-errant in behalf of a girl called Gay. 
Gay needed a protector, for she was very beautiful and only 4 
and, like Timothy himself, she, too, had been left on the doorstep 
of the world—left on the windy doorstep by someone who rang the 
bell and ran away. In a swarming alley in the meanest part of 
Boston a blowsy old wanton had, for a time, been paid by some 
person or persons unknown to look after Timothy and Gay, but 
when she died there was no one to say who the kids were nor 
where they had come from. So among the neighbors who laid her 
out there was talk of shipping them off to an orphanage. When 
the anxious Timothy overheard that talk, he and the lady, Gay, lit 
out for parts unknown, the boy pulling her in a home-made cart 
that was just an old clothes basket on wheels. Gay must go to no 
orphanage. She must have a home, and he was going to find one 
for her. 

It was close to sundown when, after a wild ride on a freight train 
and another on a hay wagon, this lady in distress and her cham- 
pion, stained with the dust of the road and now almost tuckered 
out, passed through a village and paused before a neat farmhouse 
with elms standing sentinel beside it and a white picket fence 
‘round about. The apple trees drooped with the weight of their 
fruit, and the shining milk cans winked in the reddening sunlight. 
“This,” Timothy said, “will do.” And he knocked at the door. 

In that house so spotless, so cheerless, there lived a bitter and 
lonely old maid, Miss Vilda Cummings. Imagine her feelings when 
she opened the door and found those two refugees standing ex- 
pectant on her front stoop. Land o’ liberty. “Please,” said Tim- 
othy, “do you need any babies here, if you please?” Dear me, 
suzz, what a commotion. Out in the barn, milking cows, the hired 
man thought it was a good idea. Might make Miss Vilda human. 
And in the kitchen, Samantha Ann ‘lowed as how it was a good 
idea, too. But Miss Vilda, rocking furiously, would not listen to 
such balderdash. What? Take in two dirty little waifs from 
heaven knew where? They must be crazy. Would she turn the 
children out then? Well, no, not exactly. Not with night coming 
on and them so hungry and tired. She was a good Christian 
woman, and she hoped she knew her duty. She’d wash them and 
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feed them and give them a bed for the night. But in the morning 
she’d send them to an orphanage. That’s what she thought. Yes, 
that’s what Miss Vilda thought when she went to bed. But before 
morning the stone had been rolled away from the sepulcher of her 
heart. For in the night Miss Vilda had had a dream. 

She dreamed that on a day of blinding heat it was her doom to 
climb a mountain. The way was steep and the road was rough 
and the briars caught at her skirt. A little girl, with a face like 
Gay’s, came running toward her, holding out her hands as if she 
wanted to be taken up into Miss Vilda’s arms. But Miss Vilda 
pushed her aside. It was all she could do to go on alone. The 
merciless sun beat down upon her and her back was lame. The 
sharp stones cut through her shoes and the briars caught at her 
skirts. Again the child appeared before her and again she pushed 
her away and again she went on with the weary climb, her spirit 
fainting, her strength almost gone. When once more the child 
reappeared Miss Vilda was too weak to put her aside and the child 
crept into her arms. And then, quite suddenly, Miss Vilda felt 
no more the heat of the sun. The stones scattered before her step. 
The briars parted to make a path for her. She lost all sense that 
she was climbing at all, the way now seemed so easy, sO easy. 
Before she knew it she had reached the top. And there an angel 
was waiting and took the child from her. Stooping, the angel 
dipped a finger in the dust and with it wrote on Miss Vilda’s fore- 
head a single word. And the word that the angel wrote was 
“inasmuch.” 


Admission of German Refugee Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 14 (iegislative day of Monday, March 13), 1939 








EDITORIAL AND LETTERS CONCERNING GERMAN REFUGEE 
CHILDREN 





Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial from the Galveston 
(Tex.) News of February 20, 1939, entitled “German Refugee 
Children,” and also letters on the same subject from A. S. 
Langsdorf, dean of the School of Engineering and Architec- 
ture of Washington University, St. Louis, Mo; Susan M. 
Kingsbury, president of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women; and Mary Riis, of New York. 

There being no objection, the editorial and letters were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Galveston (Tex.) News of February 20, 1939] 
GERMAN REFUGEE CHILDREN 


No decisive objection can be offered to the proposal to admit 
10,000 German refugee children into the United States during each 
of the calendar years 1939 and 1940. Introduced into the Senate 
as a joint resolution by Senator WaGNER, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration, the proposal has the support of many 
prominent Catholic and Protestant churchmen, and also of the 
leaders of both branches of orgarrized labor. 

Admission of these refugee children, all of whom would be 14 
years of age and under, would not affect the domestic unemploy- 
ment situation. The stipulation that none should be admitted 
until provision for their care had been made by responsible Ameri- 
can citizens or private organizations would insure against their 
becoming public charges. 

It should be emphasized that the Wagner law would not suspend 
existing quota restrictions on the immigration of adults. Its sole 
effect would be to make possible the rescue of 20,000 hapless and 
helpless children whom Nazi persecution deprived of parental pro- 
tection. In giving some of those children a chance to grow up 
free and self-supporting, with the help of kindly Arnericans, our 
country would be following the lead of England and Holland. 
Despite their crowded populations, those countries are admitting 
refugee children as rapidly as arrangements can be made to accom- 
modate them. 

Among the victims of Europe’s politically inspired hate none are 
more pathetic than the German children whose parents have been 
sent to concentration camps or who, for other reasons, have been 
thrown upon the mercy of the world. It is estimated that 50,000 
children under 14 have suffered that dreadful fate. About half are 
Jewish and the rest are Catholic and Protestant. Some of the 
latter group are treated as outcasts because they had one Jewish 
grandparent. Others of pure Aryan ancestry had the misfortune 
of being born to parents who insist upon thinking for themselves, 
which in the Nazi code is a crime as great as the possession of 
Jewish blood. 
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Much as Americans sympathize with the oppressed peoples of | ideological frontier look upon the man in the White House as a 


Europe, it is impossible to offer sanctuary in this country to all 
refugees, however urgent their need. It would dishonor our tradi~ 
tions of humanity and freedom, however, to refuse the small 
measure of help contemplated by the Wagner resolution. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
Senator Rosert F. WAGNER, St. Louis, March 7, 1939. 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR WAGNER: I am very much interested in favorable 
action by the Congress on the Wagner-Rogers bill permitting the 
admission of German refugee children during the calendar years 
1939 and 1940. I hope very much that every effort will be made to 
expedite action on this important matter. 

Very respectfully, 
A. S. LANGsporF, Dean. 


WOMEN’S UNIVERSITY CLUB, 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 11, 1939. 
Senator ROBERT WAGNER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. WAGNER: On behalf of the Women’s University Club, 
Philadelphia branch of the American Association of University 
Women, composed of 1,100 women, I am writing you in support of 
the resolution you have introduced and that has been referred to 
the Committee on Immigration. 

The bill authorizes, as I understand it, the admission into the 
United States of a limited number of refugee children; that is, 
1,000 in the calendar year 1939 and 1,000 in the calendar year 1940. 
Arrangements would be made for the placement of these children 
in families of their own nationality or religion. They would not 
become dependent upon the United States as they will be guar- 
anteed care. Thus there is no danger of their becoming a public 
charge. Also, they would in no way affect our labor problems as 
they would not reach, within 5 years, the age at which they would 
enter the labor market. 

Again, therefore, may we express our approval of the legislation. 

Cordially yours, 
Susan M. Kincssury, President. 
NEw YorK, March 10, 1939. 
Hon. ROBERT WAGNER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR: May I send my profound hope that the 
Wagner-Rogers bill, providing for the admittance to this country 
of 10,000 children from Germany, meets with immediate and en- 
thusiastic passage. 

Surely we are not so niggardly that we hesitate to share whatever 
we may have with innocent children unable to help themselves. 

With appreciation of your altruistic and sympathetic stand, 
believe me, 

Very sincerely, 
Mary Riis. 


President Roosevelt’s Words in Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE W. NORRIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 14 (legislative day of Monday, March 13), 1939 


ARTICLE BY HAROLD CALLENDER IN THE NEW YORK TIMES 
MAGA\INE OF MARCH 12, 1939 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article written by Mr. Harold 
Callender, of London, published in the New York Times 
Magazine of March 12, 1939, entitled “Roosevelt’s Words 
Re-echo in Europe.” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times Magazine of March 12, 1939] 
ROOSEVELT’S WORDS RE-ECHO IN EUROPE 
(By Harold Callender) 

If the question “Who are the men who most influence European 
affairs?” were asked at random in London, Paris, Berlin, and Rome, 
the overwhelming answer in all these capitals and among all 
classes would be: Hitler, Mussolini, Chamberlain, and Roosevelt. 

By many subjects of totalitarian states, as well as by citizens of 
constitutional countries, President Roosevelt’s necessary inclusion 
among the leading four is regarded as a reassuring sign in uncer- 
tain times. For millions of people living on both sides of the 








powerful, possibly a decisive, force for peace; and it is this very 
fact which partly explains the fury with which he has been 
attacked by the government-controlled press in the unconstitu- 
tional countries. 

In many European minds America has taken on somewhat the 
shape of a good fairy who, having once changed the course of his- 
tory at a crucial moment and then vanished from the European 
scene, might conceivably turn up again to fill the role of a 
deus ex machina by insuring a favorable ending of the European 
drama—next time, it is hoped, not by turning the tide of battle 
but by preventing it. 

Few informed Europeans can discern many hopeful signs amid 
the darkness of pessimism and fear which armaments and aggres- 
sion have spread over an entire continent; but America seems to 
them to be one, perhaps the greatest, of such signs. It is to her 
that many look to save Europe, not merely from the dominion of 
any one power or creed but from war itself—from a war which, as 
many, including Mr. Chamberlain, believe, would bring chaos from 
which Europe might not recover. 

It is highly significant that, whereas after August 1914 it was 
the rallying of a transatlantic ally in war that was awaited with 
natural impatience, today it is the mobilization of America’s sym- 
pathy and resources for the preservation of a threatened civilization 
which some hope for and some count upon. The last great war 
came suddenly, taking Europe by surprise. The so-called next war 
has been steadily and visibly approaching for years, like a sinister 
comet announcing its measured advance; some believe it has already 
struck in spots; and the problem is to check or avoid it. 

When Europeans think of America’s preventive role they think 
chiefly of her tremendous economic resources and the moral power 
with which they have endowed her. As they see it, the mere prob- 
ability that those resources will be thrown against an aggressor 
will cause him to pause before making war. They believe that 
probability already exists, and that the pause may have begun. 
They feel certain that Mr. Roosevelt’s cutspoken note to Berlin last 
September greatly helped to prevent an invasion of a small neigh- 
bor, and that his plain words since have strengthened the hands 
of all those in many countries who are struggling to keep Europe 
from exploding. 

They think the President has stiffened the backs and raised the 
spirits of Britain and France, who have repeatedly paid such heavy 
prices for peace that none can doubt their pacific intentions. 
They think his words and acts have served to restrain the 
impulses toward violence which only too obviously exist. 

But it would be unfair and inaccurate to assume that in cham- 
pioning peace and democracy Mr. Roosevelt has necessarily spoken 
on behalf of one group of powers. He has not adopted the British 
or the French foreign policies; in some respects he has cut sharply 
across them. He has expressed the thoughts and desires not only 
of the bulk of the British and French but of the bulk of the 
Germans and Italians. For the subjects of dictators—though many 
dare not say so—are as fearful of war and as desperately eager for 
peace as citizens of freer countries. This correspondent has visited 
in the last year or so all the four great capitals of western Europe 
mentioned above, as well as a score of other cities in Germany, 
Italy, Spain, Britain, and France; and his deepest impression is 
of the obvious and profound longing for peace that exists even in 
the most warlike of states. 

Thus Mr. Roosevelt, in pleading for peace and for the tolerance 
and the live-and-let-live freedom associated with democracy, has 
expressed the yearnings of most Europeans, whatever flags they 
live under. Peace is an almost universal human desire today in 
spite of the unprecedented proportion of national incomes which 
governments are spending to prepare for war. 

Like Woodrow Wilson, who in 1917 and 1918 called upon the 
Germans to overthrow the Kaiser (the most effective single bit of 
wartime propaganda), Mr. Roosevelt today has appealed to the 
German and Italian people over the heads of their governments. 
And how those governments hate it! Many of his appeals have 
been kept out of the German and Italian press; others have been 
indignantly answered by somewhat irrelevant attacks on the do- 
mestic vices of the United States. But many have been heard. 
This is quickly discovered by anyone who travels in those coun- 
tries and understands their languages. 

In this sense Mr. Roosevelt has set the pace for Mr. Chamber- 
lain, who, in a milder way, has followed suit by saying that all 
the peoples of Europe wanted peace, but he could not be sure 
those feelings would always be shared by their governments. 

But the President’s attitude has been fundamentally different 
from the official British one. The British Government, even when 
Anthony Eden was at the Foreign Office, repeatedly argued that 
nations should not be divided into hostile camps on ideological 
lines, that internal regimes of other countries were none of 
Britain’s business; and Mr. Roosevelt’s Ambassador in London 
spoke in this same vein when he said that the doctrinal differ- 
ences between dictatorships and democracies should not be al- 
lowed to grow into unrelenting antagonisms. 

Mr. Roosevelt, on the other hand, frankly draws a sharp line be- 
tween the theory and practice of dictatorship and those of democ- 
racy. He insists that internal regimes concern the whole world 
when they spill over frontiers and menace free countries. His 
antagonism to dictatorship is, in this sense, already unrelenting. 
And many Europeans are glad of it. 
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No} have the President’s policies been in close harmony with 
those. of the French Government. M. Bonnet, the French Foreign 
Minister, takes a much more complacent view of the Munich agree- 
ment than Mr. Roosevelt takes. Only a fortnight after Mr. Roose- 
velt withdrew the American Ambassador from Berlin M. Bonnet 
welcomed the German Foreign Minister to Paris and signed with 
him an agreement which to some suggested a rapprochement be- 
tween the French Republic and the Nazi Reich. There are nu- 
merous Frenchmen besides M. Bonnet who think France must 
somehow make friends with Hitler and refrain from irritating him. 

There are still some in Britain who agree with M. Bonnet. On 
the other hand, there are many who agree with and applaud Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

The British, like the French, however, are chary of vociferous 
enthusiasm for two reasons: First, they wonder whether Mr. Roose- 
velt is not several Jumps ahead of his own people and Congress; 
second, they fear that excessive jubilation on their part might be 
misconstrued. 

“It’s too bad we haven’t settled those war debts,” said an English- 
man recently. “Why not do so now?” 

“Oh, no; it’s too late,” said another Englishman. “If done now 
it would look as if we were paying because we wanted America’s 
help in an emergency.” 

Everywhere one travels in Europe one is asked whether the neu- 
trality law will be repealed, whether Mr. Roosevelt will “get away” 
with his policy of backing the European democracies by selling 
them arms and by warning the dictators. Many Europeans—in- 
cluding Germans and Italians—hope and believe America will sup- 
port the President’s policy, but they recall their disillusionment 
when the Senate rejected the peace treaty and the League. This 
seems to justify certain doubts. 

“It is wonderful how Roosevelt talks up to Hitler,” said a dis- 
tinguished German. “He is the only one who seems to know how 
or to be willing to do it. He is a valuable restraining influence, 
for Germans have reason to respect the power and the opinion of 
the United States.” 

The Nazi press may inveigh against Mr. Roosevelt as a “war 
monger” and as a spokesman of “Jewish capitalism’ (which seems 
to be oddly allied in the Nazi mind with “Jewish Wbolshevism”). 
The Italian Fascist press may overflow with venom, calling Roose- 
velt a madman. But millions of Germans and Italians are cheered 
by his utterances, while in speeches by Hitler and Mussolini they 
find only grounds for apprehension. 

After Munich, pessimism seized many in democratic countries. 
“If we sell the pass, why should be expect America to help us?” 
they asked. “If the European democracies abandon a smali nation 
and continue to retreat, Americans can no longer regard Britain 
and France as the first-line defenses of the democratic world. We 
shall mow lose the respect and sympathy of the United States.” 

Since then the British and French have recovered much of their 
equilibrium and confidence. They have convinced themselves that 
Europe is not yet lost; that the line can be held against the forces 
of militarism, even though the Czech defenses have been sacrificed. 
They still hope that war can be avoided, though some would avoid 
it by further concessions, while others feel that a show of strength 
is the only way. 

It is America’s influence which probably will decide between these 
two policies. If in the next crisis America seems to stand firmly 
behind the democracies, holding out the promise of her resources 
to reinforce them if need be, Britain and France will be less dis- 
posed to submit to further extortions. But if the hope of American 
backing should diminish, the “spirit of Munich” would be more 
likely to revive and the demands of the dictators would be pressed 
more boldly. 

In this sense it is correct to say that British and French foreign 
policies, and with them the fate of Europe, depend largely upon 
the attitude of the United States. The potential aggressors know 
they could not win a war if America’s economic power were against 
them, and the prospect of winning by a sudden air attack dwindles 
with every week that passes. They know also that massacre of 
civilians with aerial bombs would be sure to incense Americans 
and would tend to insure their support for the democracies. Con- 
sequently, the dictators are reduced to bluffs and threats which 
they can only hope will not be called. 

Many Europeans, including specialists in foreign affairs, believe 
Mr. Roosevelt has greatly contributed to the hesitation to make 
wer. He has so far committed the United States to nothing except- 
ing sympathy for free countries and for victims of attack. He has 
simply shown his own dislike of dictatorship, which most Amer- 
icans share, and his aversion to a neutrality statute which might 
actually aid an aggressor. He has suggested that Americans can- 
not be indifferent to the triumph of violence and brutality in 
Europe and has hinted that America’s economic power should be 
used to restrain them. He has implied that the most satisfactory 
way of all for America to keep out of war is to insure that no 
great war takes place. 

In 1933 Mr. Roosevelt appeared to Europeans as a stubborn and 
unaccommodating nationalist, since he flatly refused to assist in the 
world currency stabilization proposed at the economic conference 
in London; and to conservatives, notably in Britain, he seemed 
almost a revolutionary, or at least an economic heretic, because of 
his bold ventures in public works and currency manipulation and 
an unbalanced Budget. At that time he was widely feared in 
Europe for the strange things he seemed bent upon doing to the 
economy of the United States, which was so vital to Europe's 
recovery. 


Today, when he seems disposed to utilize that economy to but- 
tress the menaced structure of peace in the interest of both America 
and Europe, whose destinies seem more closely linked than ever 
before, Europeans generally look to him and America as bearers of 
hope to an imperiled world. And this is no less true—the point 
cannot be overemphasized—of Germans and Italians than of British 
and French. It may be even more true of the subjects of dictators; 
for the compulsory silence imposed upon their opinions by ruthless 
governments probably intensifies the comfort they derive from 
hearing (through illicit radio hook-ups) their own sentiments 
expressed by a fearless voice in the White House. 
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INFORMATION AND DATA SUBMITTED BY HON. ROBERT R. 
REYNOLDS, OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be published in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD some information and data which I have gathered 
concerning our sister Republic of Brazil, which was the sub- 
ject of discussion on the floor of the Senate on yesterday and 
which subject was so ably discussed by my honorable col- 
league the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis], at which 
time he—displaying his usual courtesy—permitted me, along 
with others of this body, to join with him from time to time. 
The data submitted will, no doubt, prove of interest to the 
Members of Congress as a whole since the eyes of America 
have been turned southward in a study of world commerce, in 
which we are all naturally vitally interested. 

There being no objection, the data were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Brazil is the largest South American country in area and popu- 
lation. In size it slightly exceeds that of the United States, not 
including Alaska. The population is estimated at approximately 
45,000,000, of which 75 percent live in rural areas. The standard 
of living is low, and probably not more than 15 percent of the 
people are able to purchase anything beyond meager living 
necessities. 

Coffee has been Brazil’s leading export product for approxi- 
mately a century. During the decade 1924-33, coffee accounted 
for 71 percent of the total value of exports. Owing to the rise 
of cotton cultivation, the relative importance of coffee has trended 
downward for several years and in 1937 it accounted for only 42 
percent of the total value of exports. Cotton was the second 
largest export in 1938, accounting for 19 percent of the total. 
Cacao is also an important item of export. 

In recent years Brazil has made a strong effort at diversifica- 
tion both in agriculture and in industry. Manufacturing is con- 
fined principally to the simpler types of consumer goods, but 
some headway has been made with quality articles and with 
heavy industry. The progress of diversification is of special inter- 
est on account of its effect on the character of the foreign trade 
and its distribution by countries. With the decline in the rela- 
tive importance of coffee, the United States has taken a smaller 
proportion of Brazil’s exports while Europe, particularly Germany, 
has taken a large proportion. Nevertheless. the United States is 
still by far Brazil’s best customer, taking 36 percent of her total 
exports in 1937. Germany was second with 17 percent. 

The United States was also in first place in Brazil’s import trade 
from the time of the war down to 1936, when Germany took first 
rank by a slight margin, according to the official Brazilian statis- 
tics. Germany was also slightly in the lead in 1937. 

During the 3 years 1935-37 the average total value of Brazilian 
imports was $267,300,000, of which the United States furnished 
$61,100,000 (22.8 percent). 

The average value of Brazilian exports during the period 1935-37 
was $312,300,000, of which $118,900,000 (38.1 percent) went to the 
United States. Thus exports to the United States exceeded imports 
from us by $57,800,000. 

Brazil normally has a large surplus of exports which provides 
exchange to cover debt services, remittances of profits on foreign 
investments, etc. However, Brazil was in partial default on its 
foreign obligations down to November 1937 when all debt service 
was suspended. Remittances of profits and dividends have also 
been restricted through exchange control measures. Imports were 
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unusually heavy during the first half of 1938, while the value of 
exports declined, reflecting the declining world market prices for 
Brazilian products, with the result that there was an import balance 
during the January-June period of $11,234,465. 


WHAT BRAZIL NEEDS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


Brazil in recent years has been making a strong effort to achieve 
diversification of production through new crops and the promotion 
of manufacturing. Emphasis is also being placed upon the im- 
provement of transportation and communication facilities, both as 
a means of bringing about a greater degree of national unity and 
for the purpose of opening up undeveloped resources. The Govern- 
ment has recently formulated a 5-year economic plan, which calls 
for large outlays for communications equipment, industrial ma- 
chinery, and other forms of capital goods. No official statement of 
the probable amounts of these goods which will be required has 
been issued by the Brazilian Government, but on the basis of esti- 
mates it appears likely that upward of $50,000,000 additional might 
be used to advantage during 1939. 

Principal capital goods needed are as follows: 


Railroad materials equipment and supplies__....--_--. $25, 000, 000 


Se I so ns ws dhs atten ca cei Sewer an ipsa chine 11, 000, 000 
I ed a cleans is tcse cae cch cael ake pen nino As pote sais lia 4, 000, 000 
Be oats inathih wis bpinctha nina nebipantethantaed michelin 2, 500, 000 
SE CI ccs sas sc seen each rm teil o 1, 0CO, 000 
Se II inn ich sane ni a ttre earn 2, 000, COO 
a I eae corns os ies cance sisal haan 3, 200, 000 

PN area rns glace Gre cece Conca apeean caliph note baesee seine eae 48, 700, 000 


Furthermore, if it were possible to regain even part of our lost 
markets in Brazil for wheat, coal, office appliances, and many other 
goods, a very considerable increase in trade would result. 


Railway equipment 


Brazil has long been one of our leading foreign markets for rail- 
way equipment. During the 25-year period, 1910-34, about 38 per- 
cent of Brazil’s total imports of railway equipment came from the 
United States. The 5-year economic plan puts particular emphasis 
on the improvement of transportation and communication facili- 
ties. In an area larger than the United States, Brazil has only 
about 21,000 miles of railways, and present facilities are inadequate 
to handle the demands made upon them. It is estimated that 
approximately $25,000,000 is needed in the immediate future for 
the purchase of locomotives, rolling stock, and construction meate- 
rials. This estimate does not include labor costs, which, it is 
assumed, would be met by the Brazilian Government. Further- 
more, the figures relate only to the needs for rehabilitating tne 
present net. New construction designed to tap undeveloped re- 
sources, particularly iron, manganese, nickel, and other mineral 
deposits, would involve expenditures of far greater magnitude. 


Industrial machinery 


Brazil’s imports of industrial machinery from the United Stites 
have been greatly reduced in recent years by the diversion of orners 
to Germany—this despite the fact that the United States is the 
logical supplier by reason of world leadership in technology of the 
equipment involved. 

In addition to this current business Brazil has need of additional 
equipment for the economic development of the country. Pur- 
chases from the United States for these purposes might be approx- 
imately as follows: 


Roes-Walains Machinery — on eens nc $2, 000, CCO 
Construction, pumping, and other equipment for irri- 


gation program...._.....-...-..-....-..~....-...-.. 3, 000, 000 

Mining machinery for developing Itabira iron-ore 
COON E o iewerin ne pene sn dar easacdemnweshannwedanece 2, 500, C00 
Vegetable oil extracting and processing machinery___. 1,000, 000 
SN A acai caren lig aoe aa es erento samen Seca 8, 500, C00 


Iron and steel products 


Consumption of iron and steel has shown an upward trend for 
some years, owing to its greater use in connection with building 
construction and to the demand from numerous secondary metal- 
working industries which have sprung up in recent years. Do- 
mestic production of pig iron, steel, and rolled goods is also ex- 
panding, but local plants are able to supply only a part of the 
total demand. Imports of the major items of iron and steel in 
1937 amounted in value to about $40,000,000, of which the United 
States furnished approximately one-fourth. The inauguration of 
extensive economic developments would entail an additional de- 
mand for approximately $4,000,000 of iron and steel products 
which the United States is in a position to supply. 


Motor vehicles 


Brazil has steadily increased its purchases of American motor 
vehicles since the low point reached in 1932, but American par- 
ticipation in the Brazilian markets has declined continuously from 
98 percent in 1934 to 87 percent in the first 9 months of 1938. In 
1938 these purchases will approximate only 30 percent of the 1929 
peak. More automotive highway transport equipment is a pressing 
need in Brazil and this need will be supplied practically 100 per- 
cent from the United States providing means can be found to 
overcome German trade practices. Under these conditions. we 
might expect the following increased American automotive busi- 
ness in Brazil during 1939 as measured against our 1938 volume: 
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The automotive replacement parts and accessory business would 
presumably show a proportionate advance, possibly by $1,000,000, 
because this class of business has been seriously affected by 
fluctuating exchange rates and the delays in effecting dollar settle- 
ments. 

Aeronautical equipment 

Because of the time and expense involved in providing more 
extensive access to the Brazilian hinterland by land transport, 
aviation development is also a matter of prime consideration to 
the Brazilian Government, as a part of its program of national 
unification. For some time there has been under consideration 
a supplementary air transport network which would be operated 
by the Brazilian Army. It is well known that American planes 
are preferred for these proposed cperations. Our estimate of the 
Brazilian requirements for American transport planes for this 
purpose are: 
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To make possible this more extensive and efficient operation of 
schedule transport services considerable airport construction (by 
American engineers) and airport-airways equipment (lights, 
hangars, radio aids to flying, etc.) would be needed. Such Amer- 
ican services and materials as could be used for these purposes 
might ccst about $2,000,000 annually. 

Ccal 

Brazil currently consumes around two to two and one-half million 
tons of bituminous coal, of which two-thirds is imported. In 1926 
the greater part of these imports were American coal worth about 
$10,000,000. In 1937 our coal exports to Brazil were approximately 
190,000 tons, valued at $900,000, while the bulk of the trade was 
divided about equally between Great Britain and Germany. Al- 
though considerable British capital is invested in railways, gas 
plants, and electric-power plants in Brazil, there are other public 
utilities, the state railways, and federal shipping lines which might 
be buyers of American coal under favorable conditions. 

Consumer goods 


Although Brazil’s principal requirements for United States mer- 
chandise are in the capital goods field, particularly in connection 
with the development of the country’s vast resources, there are a 
number of instances in which the present competitive situation 
regarding consumer goods deserves special consideration. 

An important example is the market for breadstuffs, which is 
one of the largest items of Brazil’s import trade. Only 13 percent 
of Brazilian consumption of wheat and wheat flour is supplied by 
domestic production. Most of our market from Rio de Janeiro 
south was lost to Argentina before the World War, but American 
flour (and to some extent wheat) was preferred in the Northeast- 
ern States prior to 1931. In 1926 Brazil’s imports of breadstuffs 
from the United States amounted to over $18,000,000. Since that 
year Brazil has developed its milling industry, and Argentina 
wheat has largely replaced American flour. 

Brazil normally sells considerably more to the United States 
than it buys from this country. This export surplus enables 
Brazil to buy its breadstuffs elsewhere, principally in Argentina. 
On the other hand, Argentina normally buys more from the 
United States than it sells to this country. Recently, Argentina 
has been insisting upon a policy of bilateral-balancing; that is, 
that imports from the United States must not exceed in value its 
exports to the United States; and restrictions have been placed 
on imports from the United States. However, Argentina has an 
export balance in its trade with Brazil, owing to large sales of 
wheat. Argentina should not expect “to have its cake and eat it, 
too.” Unless it is willing to admit United States’ goods in excess 
of United States purchases in that country, it cannot consistently 
demand that Brazil buy Argentine breadstuffs in preference to 
American wheat or flour. 

The market for office machines also deserves special considera- 
tion. Prior to the outset of subsidized Germany exporting, the 
United States supplied 80 percent of the Brazilian market for 
office machines, but this proportion has subsequently declined to 
around 50 percent. Brazil’s annual requirements average about 
$4,000,000, of which the normal share of the United States is 
$3,000,000. Under normal competitive conditions the United 
States could also increase its share of the Brazilian market for 
scientific instruments, photographic and projection goods, and 
miscellaneous specialties—markets, which, in the aggregate, 
amount to about $6,000,000. 











Trade Agreement With Brazil 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 14 (legislative day of Monday, March 13), 1939 


ARTICLE BY WALTER LIPPMANN 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an article by Walter Lippmann 
appearing in the Washington Post this morning concerning 
economic conditions in Brazil. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of March 14, 1939] 
TopDAY AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
THE GOLDEN KEY 


As a contribution to the peace of the world and to general recov- 
ery the agreement just made with Brazil has great importance. It 
inaugurates what may fairly be described as a positive and con- 
structive phase of American foreign policy. 

Up to this point we have had moral exhortation and moral judg- 
ment. They were necessary. They have helped to keep alive in the 
minds of men the elementary principles of law and justice and 
decency. We have had a program of rearmament. It is essential. 
It has made clear to the world that in the regions where we are 
concerned these principles are not pious sentiments but effective 
convictions. We have had Mr. Hull’s trade agreements. They have 
been useful in promoting some trade; they have been even more 
useful in preserving the theory and the practice of normal and 
peaceable commerce. We have had the declarations and the dernon- 
strations of the good-neighbor policy toward Latin America. They 
have done much to persuade the peoples of this hemisphere tpat 
the United States genuinely desires in its own national interest that 
they should remain independent self-governing republics. 


KEY CAN UNLOCK NUMEROUS DOORS 


But this Brazilian agreement, which has grown out of negotia- 
tions between Dr. Aranha and Mr. Hull, is in principle the most 
constructive measure that has yet been taken to restore peace and 
prosperity in the world. For here at last we are using the key 
which can unlock so many of the doors that are now closed against 
an economic revival. 

That key is the stupendous hoard of gold we have been accumu- 
lating only to bury it in the vaults of the United States. Out of 
$26,000,000,000 worth of monetary gold in the whole world, more 
than half, over fourteen billions, are in the United States. The fact 
that this gold has poured into the United States and has been 
buried in the ground has been both the result of and a cause of 
the closing of the doors to normal trade. With this gold much can 
be done to open those same doors. 

NOT MUCH OF GOLD WAS MINED IN UNITED STATES 


In order to appreciate the importance of the Brazilian agreement 
we must see in its simplest form what has happened to bring to 
the United States more than half the gold of the world. For not 
much of that gold was mined in the United States. The gold has 
come here because we have bought it. 

Some of it we have bought because we offer $35 an ounce to 
anyone who will sell us gold. But more of it we have bought by 
giving foreigners automobiles and cotton and tobacco and other 
goods that we export. Unable or unwilling to exchange our prod- 
ucts for their ordinary products, we have been willing to exchange 
our products for one special product, namely, their gold. 

FOURTEEN BILLIONS EARN NOTHING FOR NATION 


So we possess $14,000,000,000 worth of a metal that everybody 
would be glad to have but that nobody is able to touch. This gold 
will not buy anything anywhere. It is the greatest single supply of 
universal purchasing power in existence, and at considerable ex- 
pense to ourselves we have buried it carefully and made it totally 
useless. This is an absurdity. If there is nothing produced any- 
where in the world that we wish to buy with it, or with any sub- 
stantial part of it, then the only sane thing to do is to lend it to 
someone who will buy something with it and make a profit and 
repay us with interest. 

A man who stuffs his savings in the mattress of his bed or buries 
it in the back yard is known not as a businessman but as a miser. 
And a nation which buries its surplus savings, for that is just 
what this gold is, so that its savings earn nothing for the Nation, 
is doing the same thing, however much the reality may be dis- 
guised by technical words about gold reserves and what not. 

CONCRETE MEASURE TO REVIVE TRADE 

Because the Brazilian agreement signifies our realization that the 

gold has some function beside that of being buried in Kentucky, 
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it is an event which will have favorable effects all over the world. 
For it demonstrates that we have passed from preaching about the 
= of trade to concrete measures which will in fact revive 
rade. 

We have started with Brazil because we have such friendly rela- 
tions with Brazil that this was the best opportunity to enter upon 
& new and initially difficult undertaking. But now that Dr. Aranha 
and Mr. Hull have shown how the operation can be done there is 
a practical precedent for extending it to other countries, the tech- 
nical details of the agreement need not concern us here. The thing 
that matters is the fact that we have begun to use a little part of 
an inert and hitherto useless horde of gold as a loan to enable 
Brazil to reconstruct a normal financial system and to restore nor- 
mal commercial practices. If anyone can think of a better use for 
our gold than that, it would be interesting to know what it is. 


LIKELY TO AFFECT GERMAN BUSINESS 


This is the real value of the agreement, that it inaugurates a 
movement to revive world trade by normal methods rather than by 
the highly artificial methods which are now so widely practiced. It 
would be a gross misinterpretation of this agreement, therefore, to 
say that we are using our gold to wage economic war against Ger- 
many in South America. 

For this thing would be desirable and necessary if Germany were 
not in the grip of the Nazis. No doubt it will make Nazi trading 
methods less successful. No doubt it will make less effective Nazi 
political agitation in Brazil. But it will accomplish these results by 
methods that a German like Dr. Schacht, for example, would have 
to regard as wholly legitimate and entirely orthodox. 


REMEDY MUST NOT CREATE DISORDER 


No doubt the restoration of normal commerce between Brazil and 
the United States, and also between Brazil and the other free 
nations, will handicap the abnormal commerce of the totalitarian 
states. But there is only one remedy for that. The remedy is not 
to leave the world in disorder. The remedy is not to imitate the 
abnormal trade methods of the Nazis. The remedy is for Germans 
to restore in Germany the capacity to take part in normal commerce. 

When they have done that they will be able to benefit, along with 
the rest of us, from a genuine revival of world trade. 





Importation of Commodities Produced in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 14 (legislative day of Monday, March 13), 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE HOLY CROSS TRAIL, REDCLIFF, COLO., 
FEBRUARY 10, 1939 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. President, I ask unant- 
mous consent to have inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a startling editorial, which appeared in the February 10 
issue of the Holy Cross Trail, published at Redcliff, Colo. 
Mr. Patterson, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, has checked 
the figures used and finds them to be correct. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Holy Cross Trail, Redcliff, Colo., February 10, 1939] 


It is almost unbelievable that we imported from other nations 
in 10 months in 1938, $184,012,000 worth of silver; that we im- 
ported in 11 months in 1938, 367,173,650 pounds of copper valued 
at $33,564,140, and with the same volume of purchases still 


continuing. 
But this is unexplainable. We imported: 
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Time and time again we have deplored the fact that we are 
importing millions of commodities which should be produced at 
home to give our home-owned people a job. American people will 
come to life again with a bang, and soon we hope. We are playing 
one extreme of the game at present; the pendulum will swing 
back soon to the other extreme and eventually settle down to a 
happy medium. 

It is true we are exporting many more millions of dollars of 
commodities than we are importing, but the goods we are export- 
ing comes from the outer rim of the United States. We could 
set the Nation afire with business by shipping our commodities 
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through the transportation companies across the continent to 
where they can be consumed. The sooner all this comes to a 
show-down the better. It would relieve the ten or fifteen million 
unemployed people, the several unemployable, and the ten or fifteen 
million undernourished children—‘“So mote it be.” 

Just think a minute. The Panama Canal is taking an immense 
toll of the traffic that should go cross country by rail. The 
St. Lawrence River, the Great Lakes, and the Canadian rails are 
taking another toll of cross-continental traffic. We know the long 
way around is wrong, we know it by results. 


The Only “Ism” for America—Americanism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1939 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, there are those who argue | 


that America must choose between fascism and communism, 
that we have no other alternatives in the drama of the future. 
To hear them say it, democracy is a dying institution. Its 
stream of vitality has dried up. Its day is done. They point 
to the rapidity with which the “isms” have conquered Asia 
and most of Europe. In the brief 20 years since the World 
War Russia, Italy, Germany, and Spain have succumbed to 
the fantastic pretensions of Karl Marx and Benito Mussolini. 
Their cry has been, “Anything to bring order out of chaos, 
even the loss of liberty. Bread before spirit.” And from 
the increasing examples of the Old World the prophets of 
gloom have drawn their own inspiration. They insist that in 


this great age of international commerce, when goods and 


ideas alike circulate easily from continent to continent, 
America cannot resist the invasion of the “isms.” 

But their reasoning is faulty. Neither history nor logic 
rushes to their defense. America has led a life apart from 
Europe since the first days of her independence. To be sure, 
we have been drawn into conflicts across the seas, but the 
reasons for our participation have never been the reasons 
which motivated Europe. We have fought only for principles 
which were part of the American tradition; never for lands, 
never for “racialism,” never for the spread of a creed of state 
supremacy. When the revolutions of 1830 and 1848 shook 
Europe to its foundations, American ideals were never threat- 
ened. The spirit of intolerant nationalism which welled up in 
Italy and Germany in their struggle for unification did not 
penetrate the basic conceptions of American living. America 
has never accepted the fanaticism of the Old World in 150 
years. There is no reason why America must accept today. 

Our people have developed a system of living in the years 
since our Nation was born, a system which we call “the Ameri- 
can way.” It has never been formulated into a creed, yet it 
has all the elements of a religious faith. We believe here in 
America in the glory of the individual. For us the submer- 
gence of our individual personalities into a blind worship of 
the state is unthinkable. We know that the “ideal” society of 
Plato, in which there would be no “happy” individuals but a 
“happy” state, is incredible. Every American shares in this 
feeling of glory and confidence in his right to freedom, to 
opportunity, to live as he desires. We know full well that 
ther? are times when opportunity seems lacking, when free- 
dom seems a paltry goal, when living as one desires seems 
impossible. All of us have moods of pessimism; yet we know 
deep within ourselves that these ideals cannot be surrendered 
because of the emergency of the moment; that they must 
rather be restated with new vigor, and that we must rededicate 
ourselves to the task of giving them real meaning. 

We believe in America in the right to work, in the right to 
think and speak our thoughts without let or hindrance; and 
it is the objective of every true American to make work pos- 
sible for our people without danger to the rights of free speech, 
free thought, and free conduct. No less than the foreign 
nations which have bowed to alien gods, we too could find 
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work for our unemployed at European wage levels, on the huge 
projects designed to intimidate the world. We refuse to take 
this course, because it is not the American way. We refuse to 
subscribe to these alien methods because they do not accord 
with our conceptions of the relation between state and people. 

America is rallying to the side of its own flag these days. 
We have discovered at long last that the bait of the Com- 
munist and the Fascist will not feed American workers and 
American children as they must be fed. The entire Nation 
is wakening from its moment of shock at the spectacle of a 
Europe clawing itself to bits, and is uniting to reassert its 
belief in the fundamentals which have made us a great 
people. Over the radio, on the stage, in our literature, there 
are signs of this awakened public consciousness. A new 
burst of patriotism, not a blind chauvinism, not a romanti- 
cized pageantry, but a solid, earnest expression of the Na- 
tion’s spirit, is sweeping America. Such plays as The 
American Landscape are reviving the pride of our people 
in the heritage of the New World. We have re-declared our 
freedom from the bitter passions which have made Europe 
a csuldron of seething hatreds. We have decided for our- 
selves that we cannot create in America a new set of Balkans. 
Our land can be no place for the intolerance of Nazi Ger- 
many, nor for the living standards of Soviet Russia. 

Our destiny is not linked to Europe forever and a day. 
We have built on this North American continent a nation 
apart. It must remain apart. It must continue to chart 
an independent course through history, unfettered by the 
geographic restrictions which have made Europe a perpetual 
battlefield. Our way must be the American way. We, too, 
But it is Americanism. It is not national 
socialism, intolerance, and saber rattling. It is not Soviet 
communism, restraints upon religious freedom, and the sup- 
pression of human freedcm. It is not fascism, with its em- 
phasis upon the state and its contempt for the individual. 
Ours is the tradition of America, with a love of liberty, with 
an ideal of equality, and with the practice of human brother- 
hood. We fall short all too frequently in our approach to 
these ideals; but the ideals are part of America. They must 
be preserved for the sake of mankind. They will be pre- 
served in America. 








A. F. of L. and C. I. O. Peace Negotiations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SHERMAN MINTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 14 (legislative day of Monday, March 13), 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON POST OF MARCH 14, 1939 


Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial from the Wash- 
ington Post of this morning entitled “Peace Comes First.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of March 14, 1939] 
PEACE COMES FIRST 


When the Senate Committee on Labor meets in executive session 
this morning it will doubtless accede to the stated desire of its 
chairman, Senator THomas, for a postponement of the hearings on 
proposed amendments to the Labor Relations Act. 

It was after these hearings were scheduled that the President 
urged the appointment of representative committees from the 
A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. to negotiate a constructive peace between 
the two embittered labor factions. These committees have now 
been appointed and are in conference in New York. The difficulties 
confronting their negotiations are formidable. But the desirability 
of a successful outcome is a matter of Nation-wide concern. 

Continued warfare between the C. I. O. and the A. F. of L. means 
much more than a weakened labor movement. It means, addi- 
tionally, an unstable and disorganized labor movement, character- 
ized by irrespons'ble leadership, indulging in unauthorized and 
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destructive strikes, impeding the forces of recovery at a time when 
their smooth operation is of vital importance to all. 

On no issue has dissension between the two labor factions been 
more pronounced than on the functioning of the Labor Relations 
Act. Designed on the assumption of a unified trade-union move- 
ment, the working of this act, and that of the Board which it 
established, has been damaged at every turn by the hostility be- 
tween the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. Naturally the legislation 
has operated to favor now one, now the other, of these factions. 
Because of the consequent recriminations the Wagner Act has had 
less than a fair chance to prove its worth. 

If there were no cleavage in the ranks of labor this act would 
undoubtedly still be in need of amendment. But to make rational 
changes under the present circumstances is impossible. One line 
of revision is desirable if organized labor unites its forces and 
another will be necessary if the split continues. Indeed there is 
ground for arguing that without a merger between C. I. O. and 
A. F. of L. it would be well to repeal the Labor Relations Act in 
its entirety. 

Obviously, therefore, no good can come out of opening the pro- 
jected hearings until the upshot of the peace negotiations be- 
tween the two factions is known, or at least clearly foreshadowed. 
At this moment, indeed, the hearings can only serve to stimulate 
irritation, on one side or the other, and thereby render a satisfactory 
compromise even more difficult to achieve. 

Senator THomas has acted wisely in suggesting postponement 
of the scheduled hearings. The burden of proving their desirability 
at this time will weigh very heavily on any Senator who opposes 
the chairman’s sensible lead. 


The Cotton Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUGH PETERSON 
OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1939 


ARTICLE BY H. W. NALLEY, OF ALAMO, GA, 


Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticle on the cotton problem prepared by Hon. H. W. Nalley, 
of Alamo, Ga.: 


For the past 6 years the farm problem has been pursued in a 
bold, experimental course, and yet the cotton problem of the South 
still remains in an unsettled and chaotic condition from the stand- 
point of the producers and a headache to the administration in 
Washington. One of the greatest obstacles in the pathway of the 
production of cotton and rendering it a problem of uncertainty 
is the pest known as the boll-weevil pest. No cotton grower knows 
what he is going to reap when he plants his fields to this important 
plant in the world’s productivity. 

In the solution of the boll-weevil problem the remainder of the 
cotton problem may be solved by regulating production to conform 
to consumption. 

IS THERE A SOLUTION TO THE PROBLEM OF BOLL-WEEVIL CONTROL? 

If you are a cotton grower, there is hardly anything you had 
rather know. I offer an affirmative answer to this question, which 
has been eagerly sought since the boll weevil crossed the Rio Grande 
practically a half century ago. 

There is only one feasible remedy, easily accessible and practical, 
whereby the boll weevil may be brought under control and totally 
exterminated, and at the same time bring about a condition 
whereby cotton production will be kept on a parity with con- 
sumption. 

In a speech in the United States Senate in 1858, John H. Ham- 
mond said: “No, sir; you dare not make war on cotton. No power 
upon earth dares to make war upon it. Cotton is king. Until lately 
the Bank of England was king, but she tried to put her screws upon 
the cotton crop and was utterly vanquished. The last power has 
been conquered.” 

But, alas, not so. War has been made on cotton by an enemy 
upon earth whose line of march has been one steady advancement 
against all opposition since the tocsin of war was sounded in 1892. 
Over 650,000 square miles of territory have been traversed and much 
of it laid waste by this enemy not only of “King Cotton” but of the 
entire human race. Prior to the advent of the boll weevil from 
Mexico the cotton crop had a valuation approximately of two thou- 
sand million dollars annually. The boll weevil cut this valuation in 
half as a direct annual toll to the cotton growers of the South, not 
to speak of the millions and billions which resulted as a consequen- 
tial damage each year throughout the world. 

THE BIG FOUR 

Cotton is one of the big four of the great industries upon which 
the world’s trade rests. Coal, iron, cotton, gold—these are the four 
cardinal foundation stones upon which has been built the gigantic 
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commerce of the twentieth century, and cotton is by no means the 
least of these mighty four. For the entire century cotton has been 
the mighty dam which controlled and diverted a Pactolian stream of 
wealth toward our shores, and if payment had been made in gold 
instead of barter, the South would have long since bankrupted the 
world and gathered to itself all of its gold. From the invention of 
the cotton gin to the advent of the boll weevil this enormous wealth 
continued to flow southward completely dominated by cotton. 

While coal and iron and other industries have grown up under 
the fostering shelter of a tariff wall, cotton, unprotected and unfos- 
tered by law, has fought its way on its merits alone, clothing the 
world with fabrics suited to the purposes of the poor and displaying 
for the rich a multitude of beautiful weaves, lighter than linen, 
softer than siik, lustrous as satin, in designs that rival the lilies of 
the valley, so that woman, arrayed in one of these fabrics, would 
cast into despairing envy a queen arrayed in Tyrian purple. 

So vast was the cotton industry in its proportions until a few 
years ago it was estimated that fully 100,000,000 people over the 
world lived off cotton alone in its various ramifications, and the 
total value of manufactured cotion goods reached the staggering 
sum of six and a half thousand million dollars annually. The 
sorrowful fact in connection with this great industry is that the 
producers have not reaped a fair share of the profits arising from 
the great commerce which they have been instrumental in creating. 
Their cotton-growers’ cooperative associations have gone a long 
way to remedy this evil, and the bow of achievement that spans this 
apartment looms large in the heavens in the future for the long- 
overburdened producers. 

But I do not stop here to discuss and feret out the question of 
equalizing the benefits of industrial consolidation. Neither do I 
need to enter into a discussion to refute the oft-expressed opinion 
held by many southern people who contend that the boll weevil is 
“a blessing in disguise.” I merely point them to the thousands 
and millions of impoverished southern homes as a crushing refuta- 
tion of this violent and ignoble opinion. Low yield means high 
cost of production. My own State, Georgia, for instance, in 1911, 
the last year before his entrance into Georgia, with five and a half 
millions of acres planted to cotton, gathered 2,700,000 bales, while 
in 1923, with practically the same acreage planted, harvested only 
600,000 bales of cotton—less than one-fourth of the yield in 1911, 
yet at practically the same costs of production. There is no 
“blessing in disguise” in figures like these. The depredations of 
the boll weevil in 1938 here in the Southeast were as severe as they 
have ever been since his advent into the Cotton Belt in 1892, and 
with the acreage cut down from 40,000,000 to 27,000,000 acres added 
to the ravages of the boll weevil has left the people of the South in 
bankruptcy and starvation. The funeral dirge has been pronounced 
and nothing remains but the interment of King Cotton’s producers 
into the cemetery of the dead, unless the National Congress changes 
the administrative measures and comes quickly to the rescue in 
both the eradication of the boll-weevil pest and the curtailment of 
production in keeping with the consumption of cotton. 

The great interest manifested in boll-weevil control brought 
forward a multitude of preparations and machines in almost every 
region infested with boll weevils. Many farmers have been ex- 
ploited, and many useless devices have been sold to them in every 
section in which the boll weevil first made his appearance, and 
the direct losses sustained by the boll weevil have been increased 
by the expense of buying nostrums of various kinds, most of 
which have been cast aside as worthless, because not based upon 
scientific tests. 

Heretofore we have talked much of boll-weevil control through 
the agencies of State and Federal Governments. These methods 
of control have been based upon extensive study and much field 
experimentation. They represent all that is known about com- 
bating this all-important enemy of the cotton plant. They form 
a system composed of several parts, but the grower cannot insure 
success, though combining all of these different parts. These 
agencies summarize by saying, “with restricted acreage, good seed 
bred for fast growing, high fertilization and poison used properly, 
cotton could hold its own as a money crop in the South.” But 
all of these methods are inadequate and ineffective to bring about 
boll-weevil control or add one penny to the pockets of the cotton 
producers of the South. 

The boll-weevil problem is not an individual problem. It is a 
social problem and must be solved as such. In thousands of in- 
stances the individual grower is too poor to apply the remedies 
that are the most effective in an attempt to constantly rid the 
fields of this enormous pest. There is nothing compulsory on the 
part of any farmer requiring him to join with his neighbor to 
effect boll-weevil control. One planter will make a huge effort 
to rid his fields of this pest while his indolent neighbor just 
across the fence will do absolutely nothing to rid his fields. Thus 
the efforts of the industrious farmer are destroyed by his neigh- 
bor who raises enough boll weevils to destroy a whole community 
of cotton. One farmer may be ever so anxious and willing to do 
his part in an effort to bring about boll-weevil control, but he has 
no cooperation of a sufficient number of his neighbors in the 
industry tc make a dent in the line of march of this pesky pest. 

Conscious of the tremendous depredations caused by the boll 
weevil during past years, and confident that some plan should be 
devised for the complete eradication of the evil, I offer this solution. 
In doing so may I presume that there is not a child in the public 
schools of the South but who could give an accurate description 
and history of an adult boll weevil, for it is in this stage of his 
existence that the boll weevil reaches his winter quarters after a 
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From winter quarters the boll weevil emerges in the spring, and 
throughout the fruiting season of the cotton plant the eggs of the 
female are deposited in the cavities formed by eating into the fruit 
of the cotton plant. An egg thus deposited hatches in 3 days, when 
it begins immediately to feed upon the fruit in which the egg has 
peen deposited. In 7 days the larva or grub develops into the pupa 
stage, where it remains from 3 to 5 days, when the adult boll 
weevil appears and begins a life of reproduction of a generation of 
new offspring. We know by experimental tests that an adult boll 
weevil is produced in 15 to 20 days. 

The age to which this adult boll weevil attains varies according 
to conditions. During the winter months, during which the boll 
weevil is in hibernation, its longevity is much longer than in the 
summer months. During the hot days of the summer the boll 
weevil does not live longer than 50 days, but during the cooler 
seasons of the year many of them live as long as 6 months. The 
longest-lived boll weevil on record lived from the 10th of November 
to the following October, a period of time less than 11 months. 

Scientific research has shown also that a boll weevil can subsist 
and propagate on no plant other than the cotton plant. It has 
proven that this plant is absolutely essential to the development of 
an adult boll weevil. There is no other plant known to science 
that affords just the conditions whereby an adult boll weevil can 
be developed under any circumstances. 

Accepting both of these truths at their full face value—that the 
life of a boll weevil is in no instance longer than a single year, 
and that he can propagate in no plant other than the cotton plant, 
it is easy to arrive at no other conclusion, to wit, that the best 
method for boll weevil control is the creating of a cessation period 
from production for a period of 1 year over a noncotton zone 
covering the entire cotton-growing States. This method will abso- 
lutely guarantee the extermination of the boll weevil pests. By 
the cessation period from production we destroy the source of the 
boll weevil’s life by taking away from him the only plant upon 
which he can subsist and propagate. 

The best method to secure this cessation period from production 
is through the agency of the Federal Government. Let the 
National Congress pass a law empowering the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to adopt the cessation period from production over a non- 
cotton zone covering the cotton-growing States. 
the cotton fields of the South of this awful pest as well as all 
others, and at the same time and through a continuation of the 
cessation period from production at specified intervals or at 
irregular intervals, keep the production of cotton within the 
bounds of consumption. 

“If the cotton grower is to be saved as a farmer, cotton must 
be saved as a commodity. Up until now, acreage restrictions, 
market quotas, Government loans, and the payments on benefits 
to farmers have all been directed toward the farmers’ immediate 
welfare, while the welfare of cotton as an object of commerce and 
a commodity of consumption has been left to shift for itself,” says 
Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, president of the Cotton Textile In- 
stitute, “and now faces the prospect of virtual extinction unless 
there is an early change in Government policy.” 

May I conclude with the confident hope that we can all join 
in the formation of this broad plan in a solution of the cotton 
problem for the ultimate restoration of our dear old Southland to 
that high state of productivity that characterized it when it was 
the seat of a civilization and an aristocracy of wealth that is 
one of the immortal traditions of the old ante bellum South. 


Uncle Sam Should Get Out of the Rum Business 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1939 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, in recent years of unprece- 
dented governmental expansion, with new and unpredictable 
activities springing into existence overnight like mushrooms, 
the Federal Government has injected itself amazingly into 
fields of competition with private industry which it should 
never have entered. I have in mind particularly one govern- 
mental venture which, in my opinion, is indefensible, either 
from the standpoint of sound morals or sound governmental 
policy, and that is the Government’s rum activity. 

The extraordinary conditions existing in our country in 
recent years have necessitated new policies and new machin- 
ery of Government to cope with dire emergencies, but T 
believe thinking people everywhere will agree that nothing 
has occurred, or ever will occur, to justify the Government’s 
foray into the rum business. Surely that is one business 
the Government should stay out of. There are two con- 
vincing reasons why it is wrong. 

First. It is contrary to good morals. 
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Second. It is a wrongful policy because it puts the Gov- 
ernment in direct competition with legalized, privately 
owned distilleries. 

I am especially concerned with the first reason, although 
I do not believe that the Government has any right to 
finance enterprises that compete with legitimate private 
business and the repeal of the eighteenth amendment made 
distilling a legitimate business. 

I have introduced a resolution to take the Government out 
of the liquor manufacturing field which I wish to bring to 
the attention of the House and the country. It is known 
as House Joint Resolution 4, of the Seventy-sixth Congress, 
and it reads as follows: 

Joint resolution prohibiting the manufacture and sale of rum by 
any activity financed by funds from the United States Treasury 


Resolved, etc., That the manufacture and sale of rum by the 
Virgin Islands Co., or by any other activity that is financed in 
whole or in part by funds from the United States Treasury, is 
hereby prohibited. 


It is a duplicate of a resolution I introduced in the Sev- 
enty-fifth Congress. 

The Government’s rum operation is under the control of 
the Virgin Islands Co., which received a P. W. A. grant of 
$2,000,000 as a capital fund with which to buy cane-produc- 
ing land in the Virgin Islands and to rebuild and recondi- 
tion sugar mills and the distillery. 

Two additional grants, one for $200,000 in July 1934 and 
one for $170,000 in July 1936, and a loan for $150,000 in July 
1934, have furnished a capital fund of $520,000 from the 
United States Treasury to carry on the operations of the 
company. 

I do not know the exact size of the liquor flood—90 proof— 
which the United States Government-promoted distillery has 
turned loose on the people of the United States during the 
years since the Government undertook the financing of the 
enterprise, but I do know that it has been prodigious and 
that this tide of high-powered rum has overrun 36 States and 
the District of Columbia. 

Under the head of “Rum Sold,” the annual report of the 
Virgin Islands Co. to the Secretary of the Interior for the year 
ended June 30, 1938, submitted the following information: 





Cases 

Government House Gold Label in bottles_._.-.-....__ 19, 751 

Government House White Label in bottles_._.__.________- 7,479 
Government House Gold Label in bulk (5,256 gallons which 

is the equivalent of 2,190 cases) ....................... 2,190 

CN cp cad dives te cs ceria ead cain er knee cineca ch titan cae lan 29, 420 

Gallons 

Proof gallons of rum manufactured... ................. 88, 265 


Proof gallons of rum on hand, June 30, 1938_.._.------- 478, 554 
Special distillate manufactured_ —._......_............... 26, 619 
Special distillate sold for Angostura Bitters__.--.._--_-._- 17, 280 


This report covers only 1 year, and I have not been able 
to get the statistics of production for the entire period of 
operation. A New York liquor house has a monopoly of dis- 
tributing the rum to the trade throughout the United States 
under a perfectly systemized plan. It is sold under the 
name of Government House Rum in bottles with highly 
colored ornate labels, which tempt the purchaser with sug- 
gested recipes for mixed drinks, using this product. Over 
the rum factory at St. Croix floats the Stars and Stripes, and 
a member of the Cabinet at Washington is chairman of the 
board. 

I know that the purpose of those who originated this enter- 
prise was to improve the distressing economic conditions pre- 
vailing in the Virgin Islands, and I cannot find it in my heart 
to criticize them too severely, though I disagree with them. 

At most, it is a strange and ill-starred experiment, which 
should not be permitted to continue under the American 
flag. The moral sense of America ought to arise and de- 
mand that it be terminated. It places our Government 
before the boys and girls of the Nation as sanctioning the 
use of rum, and that should not be. As I said in the House 
last year, if one poor inebriate, crazed by Government House 
rum, should seize an ax and brain his children, it would take 
all of the success out of this experiment. 








For Boys and Girls 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM L. NELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1939 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, Missouri, with three recrea- 
tional demonstration areas, is one of 22 States anxious that 
funds be provided for continuance of this work, which has 
meant so much to thousands, principally boys and girls, in- 
cluding the underprivileged from the large cities. Among 
the many who have written me in support of this work is 
Gov. Lloyd C. Stark, of Missouri. 

The three Missouri recreational areas are Lake Ozarks, 
Miller, and Camden Counties, 15,983 acres; Cuivre River, 
Lincoln County, 5,751 acres; and Montserrat, Johnson 
County, 3,444 acres. 

On the shores of the beautiful Lake of the Ozarks, with 
its 1,400 miles of shore line, additional camp grounds, with 
modern facilities for health and pleasure, have been provided 
under Federal direction. To these camps come each year 
Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, and those belonging to similar 
organizations. In addition, arrangements are made whereby 
groups of children, mainly from homes of limited means in 
the large cities, are afforded brief vacations. In some in- 
stances, entire families come together. The fathers and 
mothers, who, otherwise, would have no opportunities to get 
out for a little while and enjoy nature, come with the chil- 
dren and pay their way by doing some work at the camp. 

In the Lake of the Ozarks area, with which I am most 
familiar, as this lies entirely within the district which I 
have the privilege to represent, there is, in addition to the 
camps made available for organizations, an area open to 
the public generally, where the individual family may come 
and camp. All activities are under careful supervision and 
strict rules for health and safety, and law and order are 
enforced. 

Everywhere complete organized camping and day-use 
developments on the projects are receiving most intensive 
public use. Bathing beaches and picnic areas were used by 
approximately 1,000,000 people in a single year. Both types 
of use of these areas can be reasonably expected to increase 
greatly during the coming year as developments now under 
construction are completed and as facilities available become 
better known to the public in the large centers of population 
near which most of the projects are located. 

States other than Missouri having recreational areas are 
Alabama, Georgia 3, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, New Hamp- 
shire, North Carolina, Pennsylvania 5, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina 8, Tennessee 3, Virginia 8, Illinois, Indiana 2, Michi- 
gan 2, Minnesota, North Dakota 2, South Dakota, Oklahoma, 
California, and Oregon, a total of 400,000 acres. 

Although the Federal Government has spent large sums 
in developing these recreational areas in more than 20 
States, no appropriation to make them further available to 
those for whose pleasure and benefit they were created has 
been provided for 1940. The National Park Service, I under- 
stand, has prepared an estimate, showing that $249,000 will 
be sufficient. Surely it seems that it would be a serious 
mistake, now that these health and recreational centers 
have been provided, to see that they are no longer open to 
the public. 

Just here it might be stated that, in accordance with 
Executive Order No. 7496, dated November 14, 1936, the 
Secretary of the Interior, through the National Park Service, 
was authorized by the President to complete and administer 
the recreational demonstration projects. 

The National Park Service has no regular funds for 
administration, operation, and protection. They have used 
funds made available through the emergency-relief acts. 
They have no assurance of any additional funds after July 1, 
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nor have they any legal authority to dispose of the areas. 
Consequently they must have either regular appropriation or 
provision must be made in the 1939 proposed emergency-relief 
appropriation act to allow funds for the National Park Servy- 
ice not only for development but for administration, opera- 
tion, and protection. 

I cannot understand why no appropriation has been ap- 
proved to maintain and operate these recreational centers, 
Rather do I prefer to think of them as health centers—health 
of mind, body, and heart. The America of tomorrow will be 
what the boys and girls of today make it. If these young 
people are given an opportunity to know nature, to enjoy the 
beauty of hill and stream, to get out of the crowded cities, 
even for a little while, to live among flowers and birds and 
growing things, it will mean for America a better tomorrow. 

While putting hundreds of millions of dollars into war 
material, surely we can afford to spend a fraction of this to 
brighten and better the lives of our young people. City con- 
gestion leads to civic indigestion. As our great cities pile up 
in population, the problem of what to do with our young 
people takes on added importance. It is disease, not health, 
that is contagious. Surely, then, this Congress should not 
fail to provide funds as needed for the operation and care of 
recreational areas already- established. 


~ 


Pros and Cons on Exportation of Peeler Logs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1939 


LETTER FROM MACKIE & LEWIS, OF SEATTLE, WASH., AND 
REPLY THERETO 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include herein a letter 
from the firm of Mackie & Lewis, of Seattle, Wash., addressed 
to myself, and my reply thereto. These letters discuss a 
matter of tremendous importance to the people of the Pacific 
Northwest in particular and to the citizens of the entire 
Nation in general. I have introduced a bill, known as H. R. 
3579, providing for the limitation of the export of what we 
denominate as old-growth Douglas fir peeler logs. Just now 
the State of Washington is very much excited about the 
pendency of this measure because of the opportunity its 
passage would provide, not only for conservation of a God- 
given resource but likewise for added employment to our 
skilled workers. But let the letters speak for themselves. 


Here they are: 
MACKIE & LEWIS, 
Seattle, March 1, 1939. 
Hon. JOHN M. CoFFEE, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: In connection with the pending bill, Senate bill No. 
1108, regarding which we wrote you yesterday, and the House Reso- 
lution No. 3579, which you introduced in connection therewith: 

There are certain results that would develop in your district 
from the passage of this bill that may not have been called to your 
attention. ‘Tacoma, which is in your district, is the center for 
the exporting of logs from the Puget Sound area, and more logs 
are shipped from there than from all of the other sound ports 
combined. There are at least five different booms maintained in 
Tacoma for this purpose, all of them employing union boom men; 
the towing both into Tacoma and to the ships is done by union 
towboat men, largely by Tacoma firms; the longshoremen employed 
in handling these logs are all Tacoma men and members of the 
union there; some of the loggers who produce these logs in the 
woods are in your district. All of these men would be thrown out 
of employment, as far as this business is concerned, and would 
suffer loss of income accordingly. 

Presumably there should be some gain to offset this loss, but 
this is not possible. 

The 1938 Review of the United States Foreign Trade in Logs, 
Lumber, and Allied Products shows that Douglas fir log exports 
have been decreasing for the past 4 years and in 1938 totaled 67,062 
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M. B. M. only, of which 30,529 M. B. M. went to Canada, 28,736 
M. B. M. went. to China, 5,028 M. B. M. to Japan, 55 M. B. M. to 
Australia, and 3,213 M. B. M. to all other countries. 

From Canada we imported 104,437,000 feet board measure 
of fir, spruce, and hemlock logs in the same period. China takes 
only small, common logs to be used in rebuilding their country, 
Japan imports most of her logs from the Philippines, and this 
leaves 3,213,000 feet board measure, which are not all peeler logs. 
Our total exports are about 1 percent of our total log production 
and some part of one-twentieth of this may be peeler logs. 

When we say that it is not possible for anything to replace 
this, we are speaking advisedly. To our knowledge the export log 
business which we previously enjoyed with Japan has been lost 
to the Philippine Islands, where they can purchase many fine 
timbers at prices, delivered in Japan, cheaper than our Douglas 
fir, with the result that last year our total exports to Japan were 
5,028,000 feet board measure of Douglas fir. Also to our knowl- 
edge, British Columbia ships far greater quantities of Douglas fir 
logs, peeler and otherwise, than does the United States of America. 
Also, to our knowledge, Africa ships logs to the European factories 
of a type satisfactory to compete with Douglas fir. 

Should this bill become a law, these countries could supply 
the entire demand of the factories that would be affected, in fact, 
we are advised that this demand could be supplied without British 
Columbia or the Pacific Northwest, so that the competition would 
be the same as at the present time and the net result, as far as 
the United States of America is concerned, would be nothing. 


Very truly yours. 
: P. D. MACKIE. 


—— 


HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 11, 1939. 
Mr. P. D. MACKIE, 
Mackie & Lewis, American Bank Building, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Dear Mr. MAcKIE: I have your letter of March 1 in which you 
comment on the peeler log bill (H. R. 3579). I shall endeavor to 
answer the points raised in your letter in the order you mention 
them. 

The log-export trade unquestionably gives employment to a num- 
ber of boom men, but the extra work involved in transporting the 
logs from boom to ship’s side is a very small item and is far out- 
weighed by the increased employment given to labor in this dis- 
trict if the high-grade logs now exported were processed in our own 
conversion plants. You have observed that the bill specifically 
excludes logs not suitable for peeler purposes; and according to 
your own statement, the percentage of such logs is deemed by you 
to be very inconsequential. Therefore the argument that it would 
benefit labor to export logs suitable for peeling purposes is hardly 
resting on a substantial basis. 

You seem to overlook the growing scarcity of high-quality timber 
which has been so acute in this part of the State that a large 
organization owned by workers have found it necessary to move 
their plant from Puget Sound to Oregon in order to cope with this 
log situation. I am also informed that the increasing demand from 
foreign countries for high-grade Douglas fir logs has seriously upset 
the plywood industry in particular. There are innumerable in- 
stances where Japanese, German, and other foreign interests have 
offered a premium on high-grade logs for which our own mills are 
paying as high as $35 per thousand. You also know that the log- 
ging companies are not complaining that the plywood industry is 
not paying what the logs are worth and that in comparison pulp 
logs are selling at $8.50 to $10 per thousand, which is considerably 
below the cost of production. 

If you will consider the high-grade timber supply on this basis— 
that it is a resource which can never be replaced—I am sure that 
you will admit that from a national point of view, as well as from 
that of business and labor, it is shortsighted, to say the least, to 
have timber owners cut this supply at a faster rate than is de- 
manded by our own mill requirements. 

The plywood industry has grown from 200,000,000 feet in 1932 
to about 650,000,000 feet in 1938, and all indications are that this 
industry will expand in the future if the raw material supply per- 
mits. Therefore, to export a single log of high-grade Douglas fir 
timber is indefensible from any point of view, except from the point 
of view of the person directly engaged in this trade. Labor can 
certainly not be tempted by an immediate gain of $2 per ton in 
wages for logs exported when it is a well-known fact that we have 
a well-developed industry needing these logs, and in a position to 
add $25 per ton in labor in conversion charges. 

While you did not mention it, I have at times been told by 
logging interests that the plywood industry is seizing upon this 
opportunity of depressing the log market. I am sure as a prac- 
tical operator, you have no such idea, since it is a well-known fact 
that several of the large logging companies, both on Puget Sound 
and in Oregon, are ready to start their own plywood plants should 
this happen. We may, therefore, dismiss this possibility of con- 
certed action to depress log prices through the passing of this bill. 

You do not seem to know that our plywood exports from the 
Northwest have dropped from 68,000,000 feet in 1933 to 18,000,000 
feet in 1938, and that the largest single contributing cause has 
been the production of Douglas fir plywood in foreign countries, 
coupled with high tariffs and even import bans levied against the 
American product. Since we have been the sole country in the 
world having a highly developed wood conversion industry and 
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willing to furnish the raw material for export without restrictions, 
we have naturally lost our foreign markets. I am reliably informed 
that a considerable portion of this lost plywood export trade will 
automatically be recuperated the moment our logs are not available 
to the foreign plants. This, of course, will mean increased employ- 
ment for our labor, now laid off as a direct result of this log export 
trade. 

You mention the 1938 statistics, showing the exports of Douglas 
fir logs, but you are not correct in your statement that during the 
last 4 years our Douglas fir log exports have declined. Quoting 
from the Department of Commerce statistics, I find that in 1932 
the total exports of fir logs was 9,870,000 feet, which increased rap- 
idly until they reached 131,995,000 feet in 1936. In 1937 they 
dropped to 78,999,000 feet, and in 1938 to 67,062,000 feet. The rea- 
son for this drop during the last 2 years has been a decrease in 
the purchases from Japan and China, which is a natural conse- 
quence of the war. Japanese purchases of logs in 1936 amounted 
to 74,584,000 feet, but dropped in 1937 to 22,877,000 feet, and in 
1938 to 5,028,000 feet. 

It may interest you to know that Japanese companies, with 
reported Government support, are operating their own logging 
camps on Vancouver Island and that these Japanese interests have 
approached American plywood mills in regard to the sale of peeler 
logs since, on account of the financial conditions in Japan, the 
Japanese mills were unable to take their own logs. In view of the 
extremely limited quality of peeler logs available in British Colum- 
bia, this action on the part of the Japanese clearly shows how hard- 
pressed their own industries are for the moment. 

You do not seem to have the correct slant on the uses to which 
fir logs are put in China. Both in China and in Japan there are 
important plywood factories using Douglas fir as raw material and 
exporting their products to the markets of the world. The logs 
which you say are used for the rebuilding of China are, to a large 
extent, moving into Shanghai, in which district a number of ply- 
wood factories are maintained, using this type of material. Whether 
the logs are to be used for manufacture into lumber or into ply- 
wood in China is immaterial as far as our national interests are 
concerned. We have lost a market for our manufactured wood 
products, and American labor and American industry is suffering 
accordingly. You do not mention that the imports into China and 
Kwantung have increased -appreciably in 1938 over 1937 and that 
in the case of China alone, the exports of fir logs to that country 
showed 13,434,000 feet in 1937 and 28,736,000 feet in 1938. Unques- 
tionably, a number of medium- and _ low-grade logs are shipped to 
China, but you will also notice that the bill only covers logs suit- 
able for plywood manufacture and that all other logs and all other 
species than fir and Port Orford cedar may be freely exported. 
Your statement that only one-twentieth of 1 percent of our total 
log production is represented by Douglas fir peeler logs for export 
is unsubstantiated and is not in accordance with facts as developed 
by an analysis of foreign plywood manufacturing conditions. The 
misunderstanding on your part may possibly rest upon the mis-~ 
conception of the term “peeler log,” which in this bill is specifically 
defined as a log of Douglas fir 24 inches and over at either end and 
suitable for peeling purposes. In other words, consideration has 
been given to the ultimate use of the logs in the foreign country 
rather than to the classification of logs for domestic purposes. 

In regard to the Japanese imports of peeler logs you undoubt- 
edly know that war has brought about important changes in the 
Japanese industry and that it would be a fallacy to base our future 
calculations on what has taken place during the past 2 years in that 
country. Once normal conditions are restored in Japan, the Jap- 
anese will again make their demands on our timber industry for 
raw material just as they did before the present hostilities. 

You mention the exports of peeler logs from British Columbia, 
but you entirely overlook the fact that our exports to British 
Columbia of high-grade Douglas fir logs have increased from 4,021,- 
000 feet in 1935 to 13,523,000 feet in 1936 and 31,522,000 feet in 
1937, and dropping only to 30,529,000 feet in 1938—this in spite of 
the world-wide depressed conditions last year. I am sure you fully 
realize that these logs shipped to Canada are nearly all high-grade 
fir logs, since by your own admission you state that Canada is fur- 
nishing larger quantities of fir logs for export than does the United 
States. You also know that the Canadian fir timber is different in 
character from that available in Washington and Oregon, that it is 
smaller in size, is more knotty, and that as a consequence the per- 
centage of peeler timber is very limited. The exportation from 
British Columbia of peeler logs is, to a large extent, a reexport of 
American supplies, especially in the case of Germany. 

You mention the supply of African logs and the shipment to 
European countries where these logs compete with Douglas fir. I 
noticed your article in the Seattle Times a short time ago and the 
answer correcting your misinformation. You presumably refer to 
Okume logs of African origin, more familiarly known as Gaboon 
mahogany. This wood, as is well known to anyone in the trade, 
is a cabinet wood, and it does not in the least compete with Douglas 
fir either in the form of logs or in plywood. As a matter of fact, 
Okume plywood made in the European countries under a low scale 
of wages costs 50, 75, and even 100 percent more than imported 
American Douglas fir plywood of the same sizes and grades. This 
African supply is nothing new. The logs have been on the Euro- 
pean market one or two generations, and the supply is tightering 
up and the prices are constantly increasing. It is regrettable that 
you should have made this statement, since it has misled some 
people unfamiliar with the facts and assuming that you had refer- 
ence to comparable softwood timber. 
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You are likely unfamiliar with the fact that every country in 
the world possessing high-grade softwood timber is diligently con- 
serving these timber resources and is drawing on us for its supplies 
in order to conserve its own. Do you not think that one should 
take a broader point of view in these matters and have in mind 
that without these high-grade Douglas fir timber resources the 
economic position of the Northwest would be in jeopardy? I shall 
not discuss the question of conservation with you since your letter 
indicates that you are more interested in the log export trade. 
However, our people have finally come to the realization that the 
Pacific coast has the last stand of virgin timber and the time has 
now come to reserve those supplies for our own use. To take any 
other viewpoint would be working contrary to public interests, and 
I am in favor of this bill even if it means a slight shift of labor from 
the log boom to the wood conversion plants. 

You mention the importation of fir, spruce, and hemlock logs 
from Canada. This is an entirely different question, since it con- 
cerns logs beyond the scope of the bill under consideration. You 
undoubtedly know that the Northwest can develop its industries 
on the basis of its own raw material supply and that the bulk of 
the importations from Canada is made up of low-grade or very 
cheap logs, which I am told has a depressing effect on the log mar- 
ket in the United States and on labor employment conditions. I 
am purposely not touching on this matter any further because the 
conservation of our high-grade Douglas fir timber is of paramount 
importance. 

Very cordially yours, 
JOHN M. COFFEE, M. C. 


Envoys of Good Will in the East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILBURN CARTWRIGHT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1939 


ARTICLE BY MR. PORFIRIO U. SEVILLA, LL.B., PUBLISHER- 
TREASURER OF THE PHILIPPINE-AMERICAN ADVOCATE 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the article Envoys of 
Good Will in the East, published in the March 1939 issue of 
the Philippine-American Advocate. The article is interesting 
and informative. I am glad to place this in the Recorp, 
by request. 

[From the Philippine-American Advocate] 
Envoys or Goop WILL IN THE East—THE AMERICAN WAY 


Notwithstanding the fact that the Philippine question is of such 
great interest and that it will be difficult to settle tariffs and trade 
agreements until committees iron things out, we should not over- 
look the fact that, no matter what the outcome will be, the United 
States should have an official High Resident Commissioner in the 
Philippine Islands, for daily we are seeing new instances of the 
growing importance of these islands. 

As the commercial gateway to the entire Orient, the Philippines 
are fast assuming international importance both economically and 
politically. It is necessary as a political representation and gesture 
of good will, that the United States have as its representative one 
who has more than the necessary background and connections. 

The representative decidedly should have lived and traveled 
extensively in the east, for in no other way is it possible to under- 
stand the outlook and attitude of the peoples in the Orient and 
Near East. 

As we check the list of possible candidates for this post, we find 
only one who is ideally suited and fills all the main requirements 
to perfection. For the past several years, this man and his wife 
have traveled widely and lived in practically every country in 
the Orient. Painstaking study and careful observation during 
these years of travel, have given their well-trained minds a 
broader outlook and richer understanding of the peoples of the 
east. 

In their travels in the Far and Near East this man and his wife 
have brought to those many countries a better understanding of 
Americanism and good will than 100 trade agreements. He is the 
type we must have in the Philippines to represent the United 
States. We refer to James H. Cromwell and his thoroughly Ameri- 
can wife, Doris Duke Cromwell. 

The Cromwells are now living in the Hawaiian Islands, the cross- 
roads to the Orient. 


have the feel of the Orient and many of its ways. The democratic 


and tactful Cromwells have won the complete admiration of every- 
one. 


This is a remarkable accomplishment when we realize that 





Although American, the Hawaiian Islands | Governor General of the Philippines. 
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many people live there for years and, regardless of their influence, 
are never accepted. So unassuming is James H. Cromwell, few 
realize that, in addition to a fine character and gregt persona] 
charm, he has a tact for diplomatic and political understanding 
that is really uncanny (and would do credit to some of our ablest 
Officials) . 

Never have either of the Cromwells abused or taken advantage of 
the power and wealth at their command. Doris Duke Cromwe!] 
is a splendid example of true American womanhood—this American 
Psyche has kept both her character and personal life free from 
all unsavory front-page sensationalism. 

While other American heiresses cavorted with everything, from 
gangsters to questionable titles from mythical countries, buying 
the titles and then their freedom, and at times creating such 
scandals by their actions in certain foreign countries that they 
were asked to leave the country, Doris Duke Cromwell was studi- 
ously preparing and training for a life of usefulness and accom- 
plishments. Her marriage to prominent but equally conservative 
James H. Cromwell has proven ideal. Their interests are alike—to 
be useful to humanity, to serve mankind and their country, and to 
always be true Americans. We need the Cromwells for this posi- 
tion. 

President Roosevelt has shown that he knows ability when he 
sees it. He has led the way by appointing Miss Ruth Bryan, 
daughter of William Jennings Bryan, thrice Presidential candidate 
of the Democratic Party, as Ambassadress. to Denmark. Daily we 
read that women in politics are proving themselves to be capable 
and understanding, and fighters when necessary. 

Many women now.hold important political positions in American 
politics. We feel Doris Duke Cromwell would be perfectly suited 
for the position of High Resident Commissioner to the Philippines, 
if a woman can be chosen, and why not? And let it be understood 
that if a Cromwell is appointed and given plenipotentiary author- 
ity, it will be administered with tact and understanding toward 
the natural feeling of the people in the Philippines. 

In choosing Government representatives to go to other countries, 
it is of the utmost importance the choice be of one who has kept 
personal dignity and character above criticism and reproach, for 
we can be certain such an individual will never fail in his duty 
to his country. Both James H. Cromwell and Doris Duke Crom- 
well have proven themselves acceptable and capable by their nat- 
ural inbred dignity and understanding. To appoint James H. 
Cromwell to the commissionership, would bring not only the 
ability and prestige necessary to the office, but with it, the intui- 
tion and clear understanding of his brilliant wife. Today, as in 
the past, many threatening political situations are warded off by 
a woman's intuition. Let us not forget that, when given the 
chance, women in-Government service have proven themselves 
equal to men. 

James H. Cromwell has in his blood the frontier spirit of the 
American man, a spirit that enables the American to stand and 
fight for honor, righteousness, and country even though alone and 
at the farthest end of the earth. This American spirit in James 
H. Cromwell would unquestionably give a bulwark of prestige and 
dignified power to the office of the commissionership. 

The United States has never been reluctant to give any man a 
chance to hold public office, and it is common knowledge that 
many a high official continues to hold power and office because of 
the wise counsel he receives from his wife. 

Doris Duke Cromwell, in her travels in the Far East, has been 
received by the most powerful potentates in the Orient. Although 
these men have traveled throughout the world, it was only when 
Doris Duke Cromwell was a guest that these international cos- 
mopolitans were able to, for the first time, realize the grace, charm, 
and dignity of this brilliant American woman. 

The United States should take every advantage possible of the 
splendid impression created by the Cromwells in their Far East 
good-will tour. There is no doubt whatsoever this intimate per- 
sonal contact with the East, combined with true American spirit 
and clear understanding, would be invaluable to problems requir- 
ing an understanding of how to bring the American methods and 
the Filipino methods to an amiable working plan. 

It would be almost unpardonable if advantage were not taken 
of this unusual opportunity to appoint either James H. Cromwell 
or his wife, Doris Duke Cromwell, as High Commissioner in the 
Philippines. 

No one can dispute the fact that each is splendidly equipped and 
thoroughly able to maintain the dignity and uphold the prestige 
of the United States in the Islands. 


PHILIPPINE POST A BUILDER OF AMERICAN POLITICAL LEADERSHIP 


This suggestion, to appoint either of the Cromwells as Resident 
Commissioner to the Philippines, might bring forth some criti- 
cism. But before these critics speak, let them weigh the matter 
very carefully, and they will see that today’s conditions in the 
Islands are very different from the time when the United States 
first took over the job as protector. 

In the beginning of the American administration, we had from 
military to governors general, such distinguished Americans as 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur and William Howard Taft. 

We have, for example, the life of William Howard Taft, the first 
After serving his term as 
Governor General, Taft was appointed Secretary of War, then 
elected as President of the United States. Afterward he became 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. Who 
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was Mr. Taft before his appointment as Governor General of the 
Philippines? He was just a practicing attorney. 

Then we have Governor General Henry L. Stimson. After he be- 
came Governor General of the Philippines it is a matter of public 
knowledge that he was recalled by former President Herbert 
Hoover to head the Cabinet as Secretary of State. Prior to the 
appointment of Mr. Stimson as Governor General, he was credited 
as being one of the most distinguished international and corpora- 
tion lawyers in New York City. 

Then we have the latest successor to American Governors 
General in the Philippines, in the person of Attorney General 
Murphy, an illustrious American. Attorney General Murphy, be- 
fore his appointment as Governor General of the Philippines, was 
only a city mayor, of Detroit, Mich. We believe that everyone 
will agree with us that prior to the ascendancy of Murphy as 
American representative, no one had heard much of him, except 
after he served the term as Governor General of the Philippines. 

In 1936, Attorney General Murphy was recalled by the chief 
of his party, Franklin D. Roosevelt, to carry the banner of de- 
mocracy in the State of Michigan. He succeeded and was elected 
Governor of the State of Michigan. After his defeat for reelection, 
he was appointed to his present post of Attorney General to head 
the Department of Justice. 

The Filipinos are often oriental in their ways; Murphy had no 
training that would enable him to understand this difference in 
ideas, yet he fulfilled the position up to expectations. But, at 
that time, the Philippines were not going to be given their free- 
dom in a few years. Now the picture is vastly changed—they will 
be independent shortly—more certain and positive in all affairs. 
Things will have to be seen more through their outlook; their 
attitudes will be more definitely pronounced; they will stand 
firmly on any position affecting them; they will be unshaken in 
many beliefs foreign to the American people; they will refuse 
to be browbeaten in any manner or form. 

The strength of feeling that comes with new-found independ- 
ence brings forth unbendable defiance. They will be entitled to 
and demand attention as a nation. Interference and disregard 
will be fatal to friendly understanding. Thinly veiled coercion of 
any sort will be characterized as a cause for breaking off nego- 
tiations. They will not be on the defensive, but will be proud 
and conduct themselves as an independent country and will 
weigh matters more precisely. 

The general and complex disposition of the Filipinos will re- 
quire tactful handling. The United States representative must 
have great self-command and equanimity but remain sensitive 
and understanding of the rights of others. 

The United States cannot appoint to this vital position a man 
who is inclined to be imperiously confident that he is always right. 
Many foreign countries will be competing against the United 
States for advantageous agreements with this nation of 16,000,000 
people. The American people must never forget that for a second. 
The United States must not only keep but try to better this 
advantageous position it now holds in the Philippines. 


SUCCESS TO THE CROMWELLS 


It is suggested that James H. Cromwell, because of his excep- 
tional ability, be given the position of Commissioner in the Philip- 
pines. But, if it is felt that Doris Duke Cromwell, because she is 
such a brilliant woman, would give a new tenor to this position, 
she should be appointed. In either instance, one of these two 
should definitely be appointed to the office because then there 
would be two brains working toward one goal—a better and more 
complete understanding of affairs between the Filipino people 
and the American. 

We cannot overstress the fact that at this time national affairs 
move so quickly those in Government office must have training 
and understanding in order to avert strained diplomatic relations. 
The East is always the East, although it is fast becoming accus- 
tomed to American ways of thinking and acting. Nevertheless, at 
times, situations arise between eastern and western interpretations 
which require extreme tact and complete understanding of racial 
differences. 

The wide personal contact the Cromwells have had with peoples 
in the near Orient would undoubtedly guide them to a brilliant, 
successful, and peaceful solution in any strained and tense dis- 
agreement or problem. 

Mr. James H. Cromwell has been interested in politics for some 
time and his political activities as a nonprofessional politician 
have given him great training and understanding of political prob- 
lems. He is very highly thought of in political circles, and his 
energetic ability and high-minded character is representative of 
the type of men that we definitely need to represent the United 
States as Commissioner to the Philippines. 

The Filipino people have confidence that the Cromwells as 
Commissioners would make for a clearer interpretation of Philip- 
Pine ideas and feelings on any matter. Proof and evidence of 
American good will can only be shown in this matter by appoint- 
ing a Commissioner capable of understanding the Oriental inter- 
pretation of Americanism. It would be a smart political maneuver 
for the United States to show its respect and understanding of 
the importance of the coming Philippine independence by appoint- 
ing as Commissioner either of the Cromwells, as this would bring 
& closer and better understanding between the two countries. 
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A Tribute to the Memory of Hon. J. Burrwood Daly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CHARLES F. RISK 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1939 


Mr. RISK. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday the Lord took from 
our midst our beloved friend and colleague, Hon. J. Burrwoop 
Daty, of Pennsylvania. I am without adequate words to 
express my deep sorrow at the passing of this noble man. 
Judge Day was one of the finest men that I have ever been 
privileged to know. 

His great humanitarianism, his innate kindliness, and his 
respect for his fellow man was evidenced in his every activity, 
public or private. It was given to some of us to know him 
intimately and thereby have the opportunity to look within 
him and see a man of great heart, loyal and true to his 
friends, possessed of a fine sense of honor, and impelled by 
pure patriotism and a strong sense of duty to give of his 
time, his boundless talent, and unlimited energy in a fear- 
less endeavor to render to this country of ours the highest 
possible service. 

I first met Mr. Daty during the Seventy-fourth Congress, 
and out of that meeting there was born a friendship never to 
be severed but by death. Death has come to him and sev- 
ered that friendship. I have lost my closest friend in this 
House. 

But his gracious wife at home has lost a faithful and lov- 
ing husband and his children a devoted and generous father 
who felt keenly and carried with head high his responsibili- 
ties to his family. The bench and bar of Pennsylvania has 
lost one of its outstanding lawyers. This House has lost one 
of its broadest and most whole-souled Members. 

Mr. Speaker, Judge Day was truly one of God’s noblemen. 


The Legion Counts 20 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANDREW C. SCHIFFLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1939 


ARTICLE BY SAMUEL T. WILLIAMSON 


Mr. SCHIFFLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following article by 
Samuel T. Williamson, published in the New York Times 
Magazine of March 12, 1939: 

[From the New York Times Magazine of March 12, 1939] 
THE LEGION CoUNTsS 20 YEARS 
(By Samuel T. Williamson) 


It makes no difference whether the landscape is rolling prairie, 
southwestern vastness, or chilly New England stone walls; every- 
where in this country some things are the same. In every Ameri- 
can settlement is at least one church, schoolhouse, town hall, 
chain store, filling station, and American Legion hall. 

Among more than 4,000,000 still living who served in the United 
States Army or Navy (or Marine Corps) during the World War 
are slightly less than a million Legionnaires; and their posts are 
at almost every whistle stop. It wouldn’t be Memorial Day, 
Fourth of July, or Armistice Day without them. Politicians of 
both parties court them, doctors of philosophy examine them as 
social phenomena, chambers of commerce display symptoms of 
coronary thrombosis at their bonus campaigns, and left-wing 
comrades strain both larynxes and adjectives in expression of 
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extreme distaste. The Legion is as American as tomato juice, 
chewing gum, drug-store sandwiches, and cigarettes in packages 
of 20. 

It has grown up. It celebrates its twentieth birthday this week. 
The years have brought a change in the members who joined up 
in 1919 and the early ninteen-twenties. Then most of them were 
ramrod-backed youngsters. They were yet to get their first jobs, 
or else were wondering about getting their old ones back. Today, 
shoulders have slumped forward, waistlines show greater expan- 
sion than chests; what hair remains worth shearing is turning 
gray. Some members are still worrying about jobs. Their chil- 
dren are growing up, and new grandfathers are more usual than 
new fathers. Legion squads are called out with greater frequency 
to fire three volleys over freshly-dug graves, but another 50 years 
will pass before the Legion becomes a pathetic little remnant like 
the Grand Army of the Republic. 

And it appears destined to have a different history from the 
G. A. R. The majority of Union veterans of the Civil War voted 
as they shot—the straight Republican ticket. G. A. R. and G. O. P. 
were inextricably entwined. No such propensity exists among the 
men who wear the Legion’s blue overseas cap. The Legion has its 
own politics. Its State and National conventions are scarcely dif- 
ferent from similar meetings of political parties—standards in 
the aisles, “demonstrations” for candidates, delegate hunts, and 
trades and logrollings. Many a party politician has graduated 
from Legion affairs to public office. World War veterans com- 
prise more than one-quarter of the membership of the House 
of Representatives. A score are United States Senators. The 
Legion has produced politicians, but it has been free from party 
politics. Every attempt of a political party to capture the Legion 
has been blocked by Legionnaires. 

It has been that way since the beginning. The Armistice found 
2,000,000 American soldiers in France, an equal number execut- 
ing “squads right” in the United States, and 1,000,000 who wore 
sailor suits and squirmed every night into Navy hammocks. In 
France everybody wanted to go home at once, but there was 
barbed wire to be rolled up, a Rhine bridgehead at Coblenz to 
be guarded. Technically the war was still on, for there was no 
telling whether the Germans would sign a peace. 

The A. E. F. was as homesick as a boy on his first night at 
boarding school; and if it couldn’t see the Statue of Liberty, it had 
heard a lot about Paris. Courts martial were busy trying case 
after case of absence without leave. Company clerks, if they 
weren't in that status themselves, marked “A. W. O. L.” on thou- 
sands of service records. Officers and men were as touchy as 
though they had hives. John Pershing wouldn’t have been sure 
of the soldier vote for dog catcher. 

Persons who didn’t sleep well of nights feared what would hap- 
pen when the soldiers were demobilized, and the specter of “bol- 
shevism” Suzie-Q’d over their blankets. They had heard of soldiers’ 
and sailors’ councils in other armies, and they wondered. As a mat- 
ter of fact, although the A. E. F. was somewhat rough and forgetful 
of Sunday-school lessons, it was no more bolshevistic than Bishop 
Manning. It merely wanted to go home. 

There was no denying that morale was considerably frayed and 
that further unraveling must be stopped. Mere general orders 
could not assuage a winter of discontent. The people at G. H. Q. 
took a leaf from civilian practice; they decided to call a confer- 
ence. Twenty officers from 10 Infantry divisions and as many 
other units in the A. E. F. were summoned to Paris. They included 
Lieut. Cols. Bennett Champ Clark, Theodore Roosevelt, David M, 
Goodrich, Franklin D’Olier, Col. William J. (Wild Bill) Donovan, 
and Capt. Ogden L. Mills. All were former civilians of prominence 
who held National Guard or Reserve commissions, and 2 days 
were consumed in telling Regulars what was wrong with the Army 
and what should be done in the way of less restriction, more 
leaves and programs of athletics, entertainment, and study. 

On February 15, the night before the officers were to return to 
their commands, Roosevelt invited them to dinner. Until little 
cups of what the French fondly believed was coffee were passed, 
the guests were occupied with the A. E. F.’s favorite conversational 
exercise; their own division had won the war single-handed. 
Roosevelt interrupted these historical liberties with announcement 
that he had something on his chest. Steps would be taken at 
once to lift Army morale, but what would happen when the 
soldiers returned to civilian life? He proposed a veterans’ organ- 
ization comprised of all—officers and men—who had served with 
the colors, at home or abroad, during the World War. 

Although a few diners sought to attach their pet ideas to the 
project, the group agreed to put the whole question of a veterans’ 
organization before a meeting to be held in Paris a month from 
then, a meeting of officers and men representing all elements of 
the A. E F., 

In the shadow of Eiffel Tower lay the gas house-shaped Cirque 
de Paris. There acrobats once allez-ooped and little white dogs 
walked on their hind legs and leaped through paper hoops, and 
there in the presence of the future King of the Belgians (who 
was chewing gum), Pvt. J. J. Tunney, United States Marine 
Corps soon to win the light-heavyweight championship of 
the A. E. F. Five hundred officers and a like number of enlisted 
men were expected there March 15, 16, and 17. The thousand 
delegates arrived in Paris, but a third of them never reached the 
hall. Pressure of other engagements. 

T virtuous two-thirds chose Lieutenant Colonel CLarK (now 
United States Ser r from Missouri) temporary chairman. Mo- 
arried that all matters of rank be waived 
caucus, and one bogy that the proposed veterans’ 
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organization would develop into an “officers’ only” affair was defi- 
nitely laid. Buck privates were entitled to the same voice as 
wearers of Sam Browne belts, and the men in hob-nailed hikers 
were not slow in expressing their minds. There were few 
reticences. 

The committee on name failed lamentably to rise to the occa- 
sion. The best it could propose was “Legion of the Great War.” 


Second choice was “Veterans of the Great War.” Another high 
favorite was “Liberty League,” and the committee’s report was 
thrown to the wolves. Long after it was time for lunch, Maurice 
K. Gordon suggested “American Legion,’ which was adopted, amid 
cries of “When do we eat?” 

The committee on constitution submitted a preamble beginning 
with a slight run of fancy: “We, the members of the military 
and naval service’—fancy because, with the exception of a few 
Marines, all delegates to the caucus were soldiers. But on the last 
day of the session a lone sailor poked his head through the door. 
He looked surprised, and “I thought there was a show going on 
here,” and immediately was made representative of “the naval 
service.” 

Roosevelt returned with a group to the United States to lay the 
groundwork for a meeting in St. Louis which should be a dupli- 
cate of the Paris affair, while in France Col. Milton J. Foreman, 
of Illinois, found himself “the temporary head of an interim 
committee of a proposed organization.” 

Which was as it should be. Few great organizations were as 
free of self-seeking founders as the Legion. The group of 20 
officers at the Roosevelt dinner in February had deferred to a 
caucus at the A. E. F. at which enlisted men would be repre- 
sented. And now the A. E. F: veterans left results of their 3-day 
meeting to the verdict of the men at home. 

Every State but one was represented by the 1,000 delegates who 
met in St. Louis on May 8. For 6 months the country had been 
“welcoming the heroes home” and now the heroes were a problem. 
For more than a year between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 men had 
been taken out of productive work while others filled their places; 
now they wanted their old jobs back again. If they were united 
behind one leader, they could take things into their own hands. 
The St. Louis caucus gave the country its answer. 

“The floor is open,” said young Theodore Roosevelt, “for nomina- 
tion for permanent chairman.” The floor was of but one howling 
mind. It went crazy over “young Teddy.” Then and there the 
American Legion might have committed suicide in willing to be- 
come a personal organization of a man who bore a magic name. 
Roosevelt was not without political ambition and the temptation 
must have been enormous. “He rose to meet it superbly,” Marquis 
James chronicles in his history of the Legion, “and guided the 
Legion for the last time it needed one man's guidance.” 

He declined nomination. He was elected unanimously. He 
declined to serve, was renominated, declined again. That clinched 
it, and later the caucus made sure that the Legion never could 
become a one-man organization by stipulating that the national 
commander should serve for 1 year only and might not succeed 
himself. 

The Legion’s next answer was to those who feared that de- 
mobilized service men “were poisoned by radicalism.” The caucus 
heard, then shouted down an earnest delegate from the soldiers 
and sailors council. The Legion had shown that it would not be 
an Officers-only group; now it refused to have any truck with an 
outfit that sought other class distinctions. 

Finally the caucus quieted down to the one-two-three-fours of 
a constitution. Again it declined outside assistance. One dele- 
gate brought from New York a proposed draft, written by the 
country’s greatest constitutional lawyer, Elihu Root. It was mas- 
terly, but it left the veterans cold. A committee set to work upon 
a new draft. The committee emerged with a document containing 
a preamble that ranks with the most eloquent statements of 
American principles. No one hand produced it; the phrasing and 
thought came from 20 or 30 men, most of them young lawyers. 
But with that preamble the Legion went proudly to the country 
and to its comrades; and within 18 months it had 800,000 
members. 

Today, 20 years later, that preamble seems more than ever 
worthy of attention and adherence, for it reads: 

“For God and country we associate ourselves together for the 
following purposes: To uphold and defend the Constitution of the 
United States of America; to maintain law and order; to foster 
and perpetuate a one hundred-percent Americanism; to preserve 
the memories and incidents of our association in the Great War; 
to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the community, 
State, and Nation; to combat the autocracy of both the classes 
and the masses; to make right the master of might; to promote 
peace and good will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to pos- 
terity the principles of justice, freedom, and democracy; to conse- 
crate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutual 
helpfulness.” 

The first matter to which the Legion, with rapidly growing 
membership, gave its attention was the plight of the ex-service 
man. The Federal Government's vocational training board was 
snarled in its own red tape. Likewise engulfed was the War Risk 
Insurance Bureau, with 300,000 unacted-upon cases before it. 
Congress was so bogged down that its leaders “deeply regretted” 
that legislation for care of the disabled must wait; but a Legicn 
delegation boiled into Washington, with the result that within 
2 days rules were suspended and the bill was passed setting up the 
Veterans’ Bureau. 
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Folks on Capitol Hill soon discovered in the Legion’s legislative 
committee a persuasive force. The committee’s Washington repre- 
sentative, who is still John Thomas Taylor, reaches congressional 
ears with little difficulty, because legislators have found that his 
arguments are repeated in a flood of letters from their home dis- 
tricts. Contrasted with other lobbies, the Legion’s Washington 
lobby is small. It knows what few pressure groups realize, that 
the voice of a home constituency is louder than all the noise of 
organized pilgrimages and marches on Washington. 

For the first few months the young organization handled the 
bonus problem gingerly. Its first convention at Minneapolis de- 
clared veterans entitled to “an adjustment of compensation,” which 
was referred “with confidence to the Congress” because the Legion 
“could not ask for legislation in its own selfish interests.” But 
as the weeks of the next legislative session dragged on without 
action, the Legion lost its “confidence” in an unpersuaded Con- 
gress. It turned on the heat. Congressmen were toasted on both 
sides, and for 4 years the bonus ranked with prohibition as a 
subject impossible of discussion without loud words, bad names, 
and high blood pressures. After two Presidential vetoes, it was 
passed in the form of a 20-year endowment policy. Hard times 
brought demands, not officially sponsored by the Legion, for a 
50-percent loan upon these policies in 1931, and by 1936 bonds 
were issued which veterans might cash for the remainder. 

Legion insistence was behind successive appropriations for what 
is now the greatest Government hospital system in the world—- 
$150,000,000 worth of veterans’ hospitals. Only once was the 
Legion lobby set back on its heels; the 1933 Economy Act 
took away much cf what the Legion had pressed for, but another 
year came by and Congress restored most of it over a Presidential 
veto. Thus far Legionnaries have not demanded pensions for all 
veterans; their present goal is annuities to widows and orphans. 

A bad time would be in store for anyone who should say that 
Legion legislative influence had helped to make it possible for 
some veterans to get more from their Government than they 
gave to their country. In behalf of that influence it may be 
claimed that without the powerful voice of the Legion care for 
the disabled or rehabilitation of jobless veterans might have 
been mere pious promises. 

The Legion has given as well as compelled aid. The part that 
it plays in community undertakings depends considerably upon 
the quality of its local leadership. It has not been found wanting 
in rising to emergency responsibilities; in many a disaster the 
Legion has raced with the Red Cross to be first at the scene. 
As an organization it has taken part in no labor wars or strike- 
breaking activities. 

Few persons realize the social-welfare work undertaken by the 
veterans. Almost from the Legion’s start it had a child-welfare 
program. Last year it had 30,000 volunteers at work among 320,000 
needy children, and spent $4,000,000. More than 3,000 Boy Scout 
troops are Legion sponsored. 

In fact, the Legion on parade and at play has been better known 
than the Legion at work. Its annual conventions capture a city 
like an invading army, but each year the horseplay tapers off. 
Maybe it’s because the Legionnaires are now middle-aged. Maybe 
it’s because they now take their wives and children with them; 
the Legion’s women’s auxiliary now numbers nearly a half million, 
and the 6-year-old organization, Sons of the American Legion, 
with a monthly publication, the Legion Heir, has a membership 
of 60,000. For the Legion is becoming a family affair. 

In times of need and distress it can be counted upon to do more 
than its part. It does not hesitate to say what it wants. No love 
is lost between it and comrades of the left wing who call those 
who don’t like them Fascists. But anyone who has ever seen an 
American Legion convention with its accompanying didos knows 
that Legionnaires would laugh themselves sick at the suggestion 
of wearing shirts all of the same color. They did once, and that’s 
what’s the matter with them. 


The Importance of Hunters Point, San Francisco 
Bay, As an Essential Part of Our National 
Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD J. WELCH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1939 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, the strategic value of San 
Francisco Bay has been emphasized by the highest naval 
and military authorities of our Government for a great many 
years, and more particularly during recent years. 

The importance of the San Francisco Harbor and Hunters 
Point drydocks has been stressed by the War and Navy 
Departments on every occasion when legislation was under 
consideration before the Committee on Naval Affairs, Com- 
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mittee on Rivers and Harbors, and other congressional com- 
mittees, and for reasons which I shall give, the Hunters 
Point drydocks should be purchased and maintained at their 
highest efficiency by the Navy. 

For years the War Department, joined by the Navy Depart- 
ment, opposed any bridge across San Francisco Bay north 
of Hunters Point. The objection was based primarily on 
the desire to avoid any possible obstruction to navigation be- 
tween the fleet anchorage including the Hunters Point dry- 
docks, and the open sea. 

In confirmation of the foregoing, I read the following from 
the hearings before the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce when it was considering a bill to authorize 
the construction of a transbay bridge from San Francisco 
to the Oakland side of the bay. This quotation is from a 
statement made by Admiral Charles F. Hughes, then Chief 
of Naval Operations: 

The Navy Department has endeavored to weigh the real needs 
of the bay cities for a bridge against the requirements of the 
national defense and has always come to the conclusion that the 
construction of a bridge across San Francisco Bay, north of Hunters 
Point, would be such a detriment to the national defense that the 
Navy Department must oppose it. 

The Navy Department is charged with the preparation of the 
fleet for war and would be derelict in its duty if it assented to any 
action on the part of any community that would curtail the 
mobility of the fleet or unduly restrict its readiness to meet any 
emergency. San Francisco Bay is, as you know, the principal 
harbor of the Pacific coast. To my mind, it belongs to the Nation; 
it is not the property of California nor of the cities that are on 
its shores. From its natural advantages and its location, San 
Francisco Bay is certain to be the major continental fleet base for 
any extensive gn in the Pacific. It will be the point where 
the fleet will concentrate at the beginning of a war. 

I also wish to bring to the attention of Members of the 
House of Representatives the report from the Helm Com- 
mission with reference to Hunters Point when it was proposed 
to establish a naval base on the southerly end of San Fran- 
cisco Bay. Admiral J. W. Helm was senior member of this 
commission and I quote from this report, which was sub- 
mitted on December 7, 1919: 

The strategic map of the Pacific Ocean clearly indicated the ad- 
vantageous position of San Francisco Bay. This is the only 
capacious harbor near the central and most salient section of our 
Pacific coest, available for the establishment of a naval base. 

San Francisco is approximately 300 miles nearer Honolulu than 
San Diego, 125 miles nearer than the mouth of the Columbia River, 
and 300 miles nearer than the Puget Sound Navy Yard. 

San Francisco is now, or can be made, secure from attack by a 
hostile fleet. Flank attack by land forces which may effect a land- 
ing either to the northward or southward can be provided against. 
Its present fortifications are extensive and powerful and are being 
increased. 

San Francisco Bay is the only body of water on the Pacific coast 
south of Cape Flattery offering a safe anchorage from wind and 
weather to a large number of ships, which can be entered under 
all ordinary conditions of wind and sea, except possibly in a ccom- 
bined dense fog and heavy sea. 

San Francisco Bay has ample anchorage with a good holding 
ground for a fleet of any size. 


The report makes reference to a 1,000-foot dock at Hunt- 
ers Point as being the only dock on the Pacific coast north 
of the Panama Canal capable of accommodating the six bat- 
tle cruisers of the then building program. From careful in- 
spection of the site and after weighing all information re- 
ceived, the commission reached the conclusion that Hunters 
Point possessed the following important advantages, among 
others, in considering its development for naval purposes: 

First. It adjoins permanent deep water. 

Second. It adjoins the largest and best anchorage ground 
in the bay. Drydocks can be constructed there at a saving 
of fully a million dollars per dock as compared with docks 
constructed elsewhere owing to more favorable material. 

Hunters Point is the end of a promontory extending into 
the Bay of San Francisco and covering over 40 acres of level 
land of rock foundation. To those of you who are unfamiliar 
with San Francisco Bay, may I state that Hunters Point, 
which is within the city and county of San Francisco, ex- 
tends to an easterly direction into the Bay of San Francisco 
to a distance equal to Yerba Buena—Goat Island—from the 
San Francisco shore line. It extends into the main channel 
of San Francisco Bay where there is a depth in excess of 
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70 feet and where dredging never was and never will be 
necessary. 

Hunters Point drydocks in San Francisco Bay and the 
Bremerton Navy Yard drydocks are the only docking facil- 
ities along our entire Pacific line—extending more than 2,000 
miles from the Canadian-Mexican borders—which are ca- 
pable of handling large ships, such as men-of-war, airplane 
carriers, or large merchant vessels for repairs. The Hunters 
Point drydocks are advantageously located about midway 
between the Canadian and Mexican borders, while the 
Bremerton facilities are 815 miles north of San Francisco Bay 
and near the Canadian border. The drydock facilities at the 
Bremerton Navy Yard are considered inadequate in this re- 
spect and another large dock is now under construction at 
that yard. As a matter of fact, if you will follow the great 
triangle, extending from the Aleutian Islands to Hawaii and 
thence to the Panama Canal, often referred to by the Navy 
Department, there are only four battleship docks within the 
triangle—two on the Pacific coast, one at Pearl Harbor, and 
one at the Panama Canal. The dock at Pearl Harbor can 
accommodate only the smaller, obsolete battleships. 

The Navy pays approximately $45,000 a year for a prior or 
preferential use of Hunters Point drydocks in the form of 
docking charges based on tonnage. All repairs are in addi- 
tion to the docking charge. In the year 1938 the Navy paid 
the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation approximately 
$89,000, which included dockage and repairs. 

When the President Coolidge recently needed repairs be- 
fore sailing from the port of San Francisco on a round-the- 
world trip it was necessary for the American President Lines, 
formerly the Dollar Lines, now owned and operated by the 
United States Maritime Commission, to secure permission 
from the Navy Department to use the facilities of the Hunt- 
ers Point drydocks while a United States naval vessel waited 
in the stream. This emphatically indicates the necessity for 
increasing drydock facilities in the San Francisco Bay area. 

There are two graving docks at Hunters Point—the larger 
of the two will dock any ship that can pass through the 
Panama Canal. The smaller dock can accommodate ships of 
the cruiser type. 

The Bremerton Navy Yard drydock, like Hunters Point 
drydock, can receive the larger ships of the Navy, such as 
the aircraft carriers Lexington and Saratoga, and battleships. 
The Mare Island Navy Yard drydocks can dock ships of the 
cruiser type, limiting, as you can see, the facilities on the 
entire Pacific coast to two docks which can provide for car- 
riers and battleships. 

The fact that the Hunters Point drydock is the only dock, 
in addition to the Bremerton Navy Yard, 815 miles to the 
nerth, that can accommodate a battleship or similar large 
naval or merchant ship, is tantamount to a monopoly on the 
part of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, which owns 
and operates these docks. This may account for the present 
inadequate facilities necessary to meet the requirements of 
the Navy. This naval national defense necessity was referred 
to in the following statement of Admiral Leahy, Chief of 
Naval Operations, on March 9 during the hearings on H. R. 
2878, known as the naval public works authorization bill: 

The program does not provide for a naval drydock in the San 
Francisco Bay area capable of taking a major capital ship. The 
privately owned drydocks at Hunters Point, lacking in the equip- 
ment necessary for repairs to our large war vessels, are not a satis- 
factory solution to the Navy’s problem in time of war. 


In my opinion, the Navy should acquire the Hunters Point dry- 
docks and should provide weight-handling facilities, power con- 
nections, galley, latrines, storehouse, and an assembly plant to 


permit the overhaul of our largest vessels in conjunction with the 


Mare Island Navy Yard. 

Compare the inadequate facilities on the west coast with 
the Atlantic, which has 18 drydocks, 3 of which will take 
carriers and battleships, namely, the South Boston Dock, 
Drydcck No. 3 at the Philadelphia Navy Yard, and Drydock 
No. 4 at Norfolk. In addition, Brooklyn Drydock No. 4 will 
take a battleship but not a carrier. The other 14 drydocks 
are of various sizes, 

During recent years the American merchant marine, which 
is Our auxiliary navy, has undergone a complete change. In 
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the interest of national defense, it has become imperative 
that the Federal Government, through the Maritime Commis- 
sion, take over and operate steamship lines, such as the 
Dollar Line, now known as the American President Lines. 

The Hunters Point drydocks are between 2 and 3 miles by 
water from the Union plant of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Corporation. At the present time all materials used for the 
repairing of ships have to be conveyed from the shipbuilding 
plant to Hunters Point. 

It should also be borne in mind that if Congress authorizes 
the Navy to take over these docks they will become self- 
liquidating. As I have stated, the Navy now pays a large sum 
for the use of these docks. The Maritime Commission’s ships 
and other American-flag ships would reimburse the Navy in 
the same manner that they pay the Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Corporation for the use of Hunters Point drydocks. 

I have quoted the highest naval authorities of the past 20 
years as to the strategic importance of San Francisco Bay 
and Hunters Point relative to the security of this Nation on 
the Pacific Ocean. They have consistently emphasized the 
great naval value of these facilities and, more recently, they 
have in unqualified terms strongly recommended that they 
be acquired by the Navy. 


The Fascist Menace to the Americas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1939 


RADIO COLLOQUY BETWEEN HON. EMANUEL CELLER, OF NEW 
YORK,*AND DR. MAX WINKLER, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF 
ECONOMICS, CITY COLLEGE, CITY OF NEW YORK 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following colloquy 
broadcast over station WMCA at New York City and the 
intercity chain, March 11, 1939: 


Mr. CELLER. We are agreed. are we not, that owing to the im- 
portant position which the United States occupies in the field of 
commerce and finance with regard to Latin America, we cannot 
remain indifferent to happenings south of the Rio Grande. Can 
you tell us, Dr. Winkler, what the extent is of America’s commit- 
ments in Latin America? 

Dr. WINKLER. According to most reliable estimates, American in- 
vestments in Latin America amount to more than $4,500,000,000. 
Of this, $3,300,000,000 represent investments in plants and prop- 
erties, and about $1,300,000,000 in the bonds of Latin American 
Governments, States, cities, and corporations. 

Mr. CELLER. What is the present status of these investments? 

Dr. WINKLER. Our direct investments, that is, American money 
placed in plants and properties have, on the whole, given a rea- 
sonably satisfactory account of themselves. That is to say, Amer- 
ican creditors are, to a certain extent, receiving interest and divi- 
dends on their investments. Unfortunately, Mexico seems to con- 
stitute the only real sore spot. Perhaps, Congressman, you could 
enlighten us on the position which Mexico has taken and the rea- 
sons, if any, which she advances for her attitude toward American 
creditors? 

Mr. CELLER. The present Mexican Government, headed by Gen- 
eral Cardenas, has decreed the expropriation of American oil prop- 
erties, basing or justifying this move upon article 27 of the coun- 
try’s constitution. This article provides that “In the nation is 
vested the direct ownership of * * * petroleum, and all solid, 
liquid, or gaseous hydrocarbons.” 

Dr. WINKLER. Do you mean to imply that Mexico’s Constitution 
permits confiscation of foreign property without compensation? 

Mr. CELLER. Theoretically, no; because the same article 27 also 
provides that “Private property shall not be expropriated except 
for reasons of public utility and subject to payment of indemnity.” 
Furthermore, article 14 of the Mexican Constitution provides that 
“No law shall be given retroactive effect to the prejudice of any 
person whatsoever.” However, for all practical purposes, Mexico 
has seen fit to disregard her own constitution and the rights of 
her American creditors as well. 

Dr. WINKLER. Nevertheless, Congressman, it would seem to me 
that neither Mexico, nor any other foreign country for that matter, 
is free to destroy without adequate compensation valid titles 
obtained by foreign citizens under Mexico’s laws. 
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Mr. Cetier. I quite agree with you, Dr. Winkler; I contend that 
a policy of expropriation, regardless of who may be pursuing it, 
strikes at the very foundation of international law and order. I 
further maintain that it is only on the basis of property rightfully 
owned under the laws existing at the time of acquisition that com- 
mercial transactions between two nations are possible. I am, there- 
fore, wholeheartedly in agreement with the protests which our 
Government has lodged with Mexico, and I hope sincerely that 
General Cardenas will soon see his way clear to restore confiscated 
oil property, representing, as I am informed, an investment of over 
$200,000,000, to the rightful owners, or offer them, in place of vague 
promises, adequate and concrete compensation. 

Dr. WINKLER. How do you view the sale by Mexico of oil taken 
out of confiscated properties to Germany and Italy? 

Mr. CELLER. I see no difference between these transactions and 
those represented by the sale of stolen property to “fences.” The 
trouble is that these despicable characters are subject to the law 
while Germany and Italy may unfortunately indulge in such prac- 
tices with impunity. International brigandage is what I should 
call it, and that is putting it mildly. How about American invest- 
ments in Latin-American bonds? 

Dr. WINKLER. It is regrettable that the major portion of these 
investments, aggregating abcut $1,300,000,000, is now in complete 
or partial default. 

Mr. CELLER. But Dr. Winkler, from your study of and familiarity 
with Latin-American affairs, would you say that nonpayment of 
debts owing to American citizens constitutes willful repudiation 
on the part of our neighbors, and is it not a fact that default is 
the result of a set of circumstances over which the countries in 
question have little or no control? 

Dr. WINKLER. I wonder, Congressman, could you possibly be 
somewhat more explicit? 

Mr. CELLER. Indeed, I can, or at least, I shall try. It is a fact 
that the totalitarian countries are broke, that their finances are 
in a hopeless condition, and that their currencies have no backing 
or substance. This is especially true of Germany, a highly in- 
dustrialized country to whom foreign trade is the sine qua non of 
her very existence. Even Der Fuehrer was forced to admit in a 
speech the other day that Germany must export or die. 

Dr. WINKLER. But is it not true that in order to carry on trade one 
needs capital or credit? We know that Germany has no capital ex- 
cept what she manages to take away by force from helpless minori- 
ties, while her credit has been destroyed as a result of her repudia- 
tion of practically all legitimately contracted commitments. 

Mr. CELLER. That is absolutely so, but in order to overcome these 
obstacles Germany has entered into a series of so-called barter agree- 
ments with a number of Latin American countries. These agree- 
ments provide that the nations affected sell their raw materials to 
Germany, receiving in payment therefor German marks which must 
remain blocked in Germany and be employed in the purchase of 
German merchandise, Since Germany does not pay real money 
for raw materials acquired in this manner, she is in a position to 
offer what looks like a higher price than anyone else is willing to 
to pay and who has to make payment with real coin of the realm— 
that is, dollars or pounds or guilders. Many of the Latin American 
countries with which Germany has barter arrangements are debtor 
nations, owing large sums abroad, especially to the United States. 
Since the temptation, at least in the early stages of a barter deal 
to sell to Germany is very great, the country does not receive any 
real money for its exports with which to meet its obligations held 
by American creditors. In this way Germany may be held directly 
responsible for the default by Latin American countries on their 
bonds outstanding in the hands of American investors. 

Dr. WINKLER. This is most illuminating, and I am wondering 
why one does not hear more about this. Is it not also true, Con- 
gressman, that Germany, in order to secure a foothold in Latin 
America, is offering her own manufacturers and exporters all sorts 
of bounty? Only the other day it was announced in dispatches 
from Berlin that all losses which German exporters may or will sus- 
tain as a result of foreign-exchange fluctuations will be taken care 
of by the German Government. Now, where does Germany obtain 
funds for such purposes? You said only awhile ago that the Reich 
is hopelessly insolvent. 

Mr. CELLER. The answer is not difficult. For the past several years 
Germany has pursued a systematic, methodical policy of confiscat- 
ing the assets belonging to certain of her people, forcing them to 
turn over their property for a figure set by the German Govern- 
ment, payments to be made in German currency at a rate deter- 
mined by the Government. In other words, whereas the German 
monetary unit is officially quoted at above 40 cents, the German 
Government is buying from or, to put it more accurately, is forcing 
certain of its people to sell marks for less than 244 cents a mark. 
It is therefore obvious that so long as the German Reich can pur- 
chase quantities of its own money for less than one-fifteenth of its 
Official quotation, Germany can afford to be liberal with money 
derived in this manner. 

Dr. WINKLER. How long can such a process last? In other words, 
when will Germany find herself unabie to loot and pillage helpless 
people, employing the spoiis to interfere with the normal channels 
of commerce? 

Mr. CeLLer. Unfortunately, it may last for quite a while. After 
she will take all that is left in the hands of the Jews, she will 
turn to the Catholics. Can you tell us, Dr. Winkler, of the extent 
to which the Fascist nations, especially Germany, have penetrated 
Latin America, and the seriousness of the competition which we 
are obliged to meet there? 


Dr. WINKLER. Penetration by Nazi Germany—Italy and Japan, 
the two other Fascist nations, do not yet play an important part— 
of Latin American commerce and interference therewith has, so far, 
at least, not been sufficiently marked to cause serious apprehension. 
For example, last year German exports to Latin America amounted 
to 623,000,000 marks, compared with 235,000,000 in 1932; that is to 
say, for over 100 reichsmarks’ worth of merchandise shipped to 
Latin America in 1932 last year’s sales amounted to RM265. Amer- 
ican sales to Latin America during the same period increased from 
$220,200,000 in 1932 to $564,200,000 last year. America’s gain is just 
as impressive as that registered by the Reich. In other words, 
penetration in the commercial field is as yet no ground for appre- 
hension or objection. 

Mr. CELLER. The United States has never objected, and never will 
object, to honest competition. On the contrary, we welcome it as 
a healthy stimulus to the incentive of the Nation. What we are 
objecting to is the sinister methods employed by some of our com- 
petitors, who aim not alone at undermining American commerce 
but also at the undermining of American ideals and institutions. 

Dr. WINKLER. Are not the Latin American countries themselves 
aware of this menace and, if so, what have they done or what are 
they doing to combat it? 

Mr. CELLER. Indeed, they are, as is abundantly clear from the 
many resolutions which were adopted at the Eighth Pan-American 
Conference, which was held at Lima, Peru, only a short while ago. 
It was at this conference where the so-called Lima Declaration 
was adopted, which consists of a pledge on the part of the repre- 
sentatives of all 21 American Republics to defend continental soli- 
darity against any aggression, to prevent the infiltration of foreign 
ideas in the Western Hemisphere, and to fight against any persecu- 
tion because of one’s race or religion. 

Dr. WINKLER. Although these declarations are commendable and 
although it is sincerely hoped that all the Americas will live up to 
them, I am afraid that they are not enough. 

Mr. CELLER. Apparently, what you mean is that we should con- 
trive to meet our competitors who use unfair methods on the 
same grounds. Fight fire with fire. If they hit below the belt, 
and there is no referee, we must take matters into our own hands. 
If Germany can afford to extend credits or to grant concessions to 
Latin America, we must be prepared at least to equal, if not to 
better, Germany’s terms. If it pays Fascist nations to do so, it 
should pay us to do likewise. It may and probably will cost much 
more later. Do you not think, Dr. Winkler, that America’s economic 
destiny lies in this hemisphere rather than in the Old World? 

Dr. WINKLER. I do, Congressman. It has been said, and I believe 
rightly so, that the Western Hemisphere constitutes the most per- 
fectly self-sufficient economic unit in the world, and that America’s 
most logical and profitable field is located here, and not in Europe, 
which is torn asunder by national antagonism, political animosity, 
and racial hatred. So long as totalitarian nations are willing, and 
apparently able, to aid financially Latin America, it should be in- 
cumbent upon us to better, or at least equal, the terms offered by 
our competitors. I hope that you and your colleagues in the House 
will appreciate the desirability—nay, necessity—of such aid, and 
that you will take such steps as will bring this about. 

Mr. CELLER. I believe that most of us do, and that the arrange- 
ment which has just been concluded with the spokesman from 
Brazil, relative to a credit on behalf of our neighbor, bears out 
this view. I am particularly gratified because in the arrangement 
for aid to our southern neighbor we appear to manage that the 
credit granted will be used for the financing of constructive and 
strictly revenue-producing projects, affording a stimulus for the 
maintenance and enhancement of America’s commerce and provid- 
ing new sources of income for the faithful discharge of whatever 
obligations our neighbors may be permitted to contract. 

Now, I should like to ask you this: Will our concentration 
upon Latin America hurt us in Europe? 

Dr. WINKLER. I do not believe so. Our trade with Europe has 
been steadily declining while our trade with Latin America has 
been going up. In 1913, our exports to Latin America were only 
144% percent of our total exports. Last year, they amounted to 
1814 percent. Our sales to Europe in the last pre-war year were 
60 percent of the total. In 1938, they dropped to a little over 
383% percent. Furthermore, much of Europe’s buying has been 
paid for by American investors who together with our Government 
now hold Euvrope’s I O U’s on which they may never see any 
payment made. I wonder whether one realizes that our total of 
defaulted Latin American bonds is very much less than the total 
of defaulted bonds of Germany alone? If we were to be as liberal 
toward Latin America as we were to Europe, the results would 
be far more satisfactory. 

I am certain they will. I therefore applaud the efforts of the 
President and our Secretaries Hull and Morgenthau, who were in- 
strumental in making the new accord with Brazil. It is the first 
step to block the infamous Nazi inroads into South American trade, 
a beginning which may well prove a suitable pattern to be adopted 
with respect to other American nations. We have not yet for- 
gotten that our losses in Latin America are relatively small com- 
pared with the billions of dollars of American money poured into 
the Old World—money which is not only irretrievably lost but 
which has enabled Europe seriously to compete with and under- 
mine American economy and threaten American ideals and institu- 
tions. We need entertain no such fears as regards Latin America. 
While losses have been sustained by American investors, these 
losses are insignificant compared with the benefits derived from 
the increase in American trade with the southern republics and 
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also compared with the income which Americans derive from their 
so-called direct investments in Latin America. 

I can see how aid to our neighbors, carefully planned and properly 
used, can do a great deal to restore normality and bring back pros- 
perity not alone to the United States but to all the Americas. 





Gullible America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES SECCOMBE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1939 





EXCERPT FROM ADDRESS BY HON. FELIX HINKLE, OF 
CANTON, OHIO 





Mr. SECCOMBE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the REcorD, I include an excerpt from an address 
by Hon. Felix Hinkle, of Canton, Ohio, as follows: 


Not since 1917 has there been so much agitation in this country 
about war—about guns and battleships and fortifications. Con- 
gress is appropriating millions of dollars to strengthen our posi- 
tion—to manufacture munitions and to train men to fight. 

But what is all this war excitement about? Whom are we going 
to fight and why? As far as I know, no country has even threatened 
to take anything away from us and, most certainly, we want 
nothing from any other nation. Just why, then, are we placing 
this big chip on Uncle Sam’s shoulder? 

One reason we hear advanced is based on the theory that Europe 
is about to become embroiled in a major war, and that we must 
get ourselves into a position to protect our rights against an ag- 
gressive victor. 

It appears to me that there are a lot of “ifs” in this supposition. 
In the first place, the odds are about even that there will be no 
immediate European war. In the second place, there is no assur- 
ance that the unfriendly nations would wind up on the winning 
side. And. in the third place, if such a war should occur, the vic- 
torious countries would be so horribly mutilated, so utterly ex- 
hausted, that they could not possibly wage an effective campaign 
against us even if they so desired. 

The other excuse in support of our becoming mixed up in this 


foreign quarrel is based on the nonsense that we should fly to the 
aid of the so-called European democracies. According to the pres- 
ent line-up, this would place us on the side of England, France, and 
Russia and against Germany, Italy, Japan, and possibly Franco’s 
ees 
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Herein lies the greatest hazard in the whole matter. First, 


because it presents an emotional appeal, and, second, because there 
no democracies in Europe as we Americans understand 


Vier € . 
reaily are 


the term. The background of the European is different—different 
culturally, economically, and socially. This explains England's King 
and House of Lords. Even though they have little to do with gov- 
ernment, yet the very fact that these social distinctions exist marks 
a vast psychological difference between the English peopie and us. 
Dewn in France the Government may change overnight. The dis- 
sent of any one member can dissolve the entire administrative 
cabinet. One of the strongest parties in France is the Anarchist 
Party—a political situation our country would not tolerate for one 


instant; and, as far as Russia is concerned, there is absolutely 
nothing comparable to our idea of freedom and individual initia- 
tive in the Soviet Union. 

So what do we mean when we say that we should assist our 
sister democracies? 

Besides this, I have a feeling that England and France are 
Celiberately conforming to the Rome-Berlin axis. I think that 
there is a lot of diplomatic maneuvering going on under cover 
between these two factions—understandings that we know nothing 
about. How else can one explain the Munich pact? Why has there 
not been a war before now? How is it that England and France 
can stand by while Germany and Italy actually fight Franco's 
civil war—a war against a so-called democracy—right in their 
front yards? Why was Franco's government recognized even before 
the Spanish war is over? 

Whether we like it or not, Europe is rapidly coming under the 
influence of the totalitarian powers. Old World democracies, such 
as they are, appear to be on the way out. To me it seems the height 
of folly for our country to become involved in this mad scramble 
upon the mere pretext of saving democracies. If we should go so 
far off balance, I predict that we shall be left holding the bag for 
the whole outfit. 

I have a hunch that we could trace the roots of all this war 
nda to the other side of the Atlantic. Furthermore, I be- 
1 read about the mammoth European preparations 
window dressing, promoted with the 
United States in some way or another. 
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It must be remembered that the nations of Europe are practically 
bankrupt. They have little to gain from fighting each other. On 
the other hand, Uncle Sam holds most of the world’s gold and most 
of the developed natural resources. Should there be any doubt 
what the objectives in Europe really are? 

There may be some excuse for bolstering our defenses; maybe we 
should buila a few more airplanes and train a few more flyers, but 
by all means we should turn a deaf ear to this jargon about saving 
the European democracies. It’s nothing but a come-on. 

The mest helpful and worth-while program we can follow is one 
of complete neutrality, insofar as possible, and then turn our atten- 
tion exclusively to the pressing matter of saving our own democ- 
racy. God knows it neeeds serious attention. 





Taxation, Confiscation, Repudiation? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1939 


ADDRESS BY DR. R. J. C. DORSEY 


Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp by printing an 
address on Taxation, Confiscation, and Repudiation, by Dr. 
R. J. C. Dorsey, an able attorney, bank specialist, and tax 
authority, as follows: 


Taxation without representation was one of the causes of our 
American Revolution. Prior to its commencement the colonists 
maintained that the navigation acts were not applicable to them 
because the people of the colonies were not represented in the 
English Parliament that enacted them. Because of this lack of 
representation they held that they could not be justly taxed by 
England. Apparently the lack of representation was more the 
foundation of their objection than the amount of taxes levied. 
After the American Colonies had won their independence from 
England care was taken that our Federal Constitution should 
provide that the people and the States should be represented in 
the Federal Congress. The constitutions of the several States like- 
wise provide for the representation of the people in their respective 
State legislatures. Both limited representation but failed to place 
any limit on the powers and amount of taxation. The Federal 
Constitution, in giving Congress the power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts. and excises, did not place any limit thereon. The 
framers of our Federal Constitution apparently did not apprehend 
that at a future time a clique of political buccaneers would take 
advantage of this unlimited power to tax and embark upon such 
a reckless spending expedition as to involve the inheritance of our 
peopie. True, they had experienced that taxation without repre- 
sentation was tyranny, but evidently did not consider that taxation 
with representation might result in partial or complete confisca- 
tion of property. It is possible that they did not visualize that the 
time would come when the American people would only control 
their representatives as to local matters and that national affairs 


might be left to the legislators’ individual discretions or dictated 


by-group pressure. 

Under correct theory taxes are imposed for the support of the 
Governfiitnt in return for the general advantages derived from 
the protection which a government should afford the taxpayer and 
his property. There should be no just right to tax where there is 
a partial or total failure of such benefit or exchange of equivalents. 
There should be a quid pro quo; the taxpayer must receive a legal 
consideration of a pecuniary or protective nature to his person or 
his property for the taxes he pays. 

Today the basic principles underlying taxation have been willfully 
ignored. No longer is the taxpayer’s money entirely used for pro- 
tection. It is used to provide sinecures for party faithfuls and those 
who advocate changing our Government from a representative 
republican form of government to a socialist state. It is used to 
politically seduce the minds of the masses to cause them to become 
discontented, so that they may be made the instruments to wreck 
the very institutions that try to protect them. Under the many laws 
recently enacted to pick the pockets of the American people it is 
impossible to discover any quid pro quo for the taxes paid. Without 
that, the taking of one’s property, though under the disguise of 
taxation, and so, in form, by due process of law, is tantamount to 
confiscation. The aim of both Federal and State Governments 
today is to ignore the basic theory underlying taxation and to re- 
place it with subtle confiscation. In gangster parlance, American 
taxation has degenerated into a vicious “racket.” 

The fifth amendment to the Federal Constitution provides that 
no person shall be deprived of property without due process of law. 
This provision is a restraint upon the Federal powers only. The 
fourteenth amendment supplements this by providing that no State 
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shall deprive any person of property without due process of law. 
Due process of law, in reference to taxation, is that which is due 
and appropriate in that class of cases as demonstrated by our expe- 
rience in the enjoyment of self-government. There is no doubt 
that due process of law applies to tax proceedings. However, it 
must be exercised so as to deprive no person of property without 
due process of law. In the taking of property for unpaid taxes legal 
proceedings must be followed and the law must have been enacted 
by the proper legislative authority. A tax should be held to be 
unconstitutional and in violation of the due-process clause when it 
results in such flagrant and palpable inequality between the burden 
imposed and the benefit received as to amount to an arbitrary tak- 
ing of property without compensation; also when it attempts to 
raise money for private use or for public use by methods contrary 
to reason and justice. The crux of the whole New Deal is to dis- 
tribute and control what the people have by means of excessive 
taxation. This has given rise to two sets of judges—conservative 
and liberal. Conservative justices refuse to permit confiscation of 
property under the disguise of taxation. Liberal judges would 
permit it. This is why liberal Justices are sought for the bench of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. The question now pre- 
sents itself: Shall the United States Constitution be used as an 
instrument to impoverish us through an unjust interpretation of 
the general-welfare clause by liberal Supreme Court Justices? 

The New Deal is a system of government based upon Marxian 
fundamentals. In the end individuals and private property shall 
be subject to the wills of those who at any given moment may 
constitute the compelling power. In present political parlance 
“new dealer” and “liberal” are synonymous in meaning and inter- 
changeable in use and indicate persons favorable to constitutional 
change coupled with legal and administrative reform. 

Our Federal Constitution provides that “no money shall be drawn 
from the Treasury, but in consequence of appropriations made by 
law.” Congress has the power to pay the debts of the United 
States, and when the money is raised may appropriate it to the 
same object. Congress appropriates; sets money aside for special 
use. Congress raises money through taxation. It has the power to 
commit the country to a huge debt, so large that it would be im- 
possible to liquidate it. This is now the result of our uncalled-for 
spending program. Excessive taxation makes the people the slaves 
of the state, for what they earn goes to pay their taxes. There is no 
limitation on the amount of congressional appropriation. There 
is no limitation on the amount of taxation except the endurance 
of a people. Our United States Supreme Court has never attempted 
to set any limitation to the power of our Federal Congress to ap- 
propriate money. Montesquieu wrote: “The effect of excessive 
taxes is slavery.” We, the people, are to become slaves. The 
American worker must carry most of the burden, for much of his 
wages must go to pay the high prices for the necessaries of life, for 
their cost contains scores of hidden taxes. Dr. Paul Henry Nystrom, 
in the American Weekly, has analyzed this situation and even now 
estimates that 25 percent of the wage earner’s income goes for 
hidden taxes. This cripples purchasing power and lowers the 
standard of living. He lists the many necessities of life and the 
hidden taxes in their price—even one’s funeral contains 157. 
Many schemes under as many distinct terms have been evolved 
to pick the pockets of the American people. 

The American taxpayer is bewildered by the maze of tax techni- 
calities and the legion of appellations used to distinguish one type 
of tax from another. We evidently are no longer a free people, 
but have degenerated into a vast congeries of taxable entities who 
are being exploited by a highly organized group of liberals. 

The prevalence of this taxing mania is due to the accelerated 
cost of maintaining the intricate political machine of Federal and 
State Governments rather than a rise in the cost of protection. 
Expenditures far exceed annual income. Between March 4, 1933, 
and March 4, 1938, the Federal Government spent over $38,000,000,- 
000. The huge deficit reflects itself in our gargantuan national 
debt. The disease continues its ravages, for our estimated expenses 
for 1939 will be $9,492,000,000, or $18,000 a minute—far more than 
most people save in a lifetime. Our revenues are estimated to be 
$5,520,000,000. It is estimated that our annual deficit will amount 
to $3,972,000,000, which will cause our total national debt to be at 
least’ $41,132,000,000. 

Our pre-war debt was $1,282,044,345 on March 31, 1917. Our 
post-war high debt was $26,596,701,648 on August 31, 1919. In 11 
years and 3 months we reduced this to $16,026,087,087 and no con- 
tingent liabilities. The average rate of reduction per annum was 
$932,701,284. This was a period of conservative government and not 
one of reckless spending and managed poverty. From $16,000,000,- 
000 our public debt has now reached to over $41,000,000,000. 

All this has nothing to do with the States, for most of them are 
spending far more than they receive in taxes. The gross State and 
local debt is well over $20,000,000,000. The taxpayer paid over 
$7,000,000,000 in taxes to his State government, in addition to the 
five billion to his National, in 1937. The Federal Government has 
practically forced the States to spend, and many of the objects 
must now be maintained. A grant to the States by the Federal 
Government cannot be considered a gift. The past 5 years 
have seen many grants to the States by the National Government. 
These are in the nature of a first trust or mortgage on the property 
of the citizens in each of our 48 States—not only the principal but 
the interest must be paid. The State must raise this by taxing 
its people and at the same time must secure money by the same 
method to run the State. 





From 1877 to 1913—36 years—our total ordinary and postal ex- 
penditures amounted to $18,582,966,317 ($516,935,508.80 per annum 
as an average). 

From 1934 to 1938—5 years—our total ordinary and postal ex- 
penditures amounted to $42,499,056,561 (about $8,500,000,000 per 
annum as an average). 

Our total estimated expenditures for 1939 are $9,492,000,000. Two 
questions logically arise: 1. Where is the money to come from to 
liquidate our National and State debts? 2. Where is the money to 
come from to pay the current expenses of our National and State 
Governments? The $60,000,000,000 of acknowledged debt of the 
National and State Governments shall surely vex not only the pres- 
ent but future generations if this is liquidated. The only legal 
means of raising this money is by taxation. Confiscation and re- 
pudiation would be possible. Our people could not withstand both 
Federal and State taxation at a rate they will have to be taxed. 
Something has to give way at some point. The assistance of a few 
so-called wealthy persons would avail little, for much they have 
consists of largely representative values. Forty-six persons have 
reported in 1933 to have net incomes of over a million dollars an- 
nually (since the advent of the present huge Government expendi- 
tures, 60 are now listed). In 1933 there were 84 individuals with 
incomes of between $500,000 and $1,000,000, and 139 with incomes 
of $300,000 to $500,000 annually. 

We have been skillfully guided into our present financial predica- 
ment. Some liberals have been quite frank in reference to their 
ultimate objective, which is confiscation of our property. Norman 
Thomas wrote: “No Socialist Party can renounce under any and all 
circumstances the right to confiscate.” Earl Browder wrote: “After 
this first step of taking State power has been realized, the workers 
make use of the State power to take possession of the instruments 
of production.” Paul Blanchard wrote: “Having once captured the 
Government and shelved the Supreme Court, we Socialists would 
nationalize as many large industries as we could chew.” Harry W. 
Laidler wrote: “Should capitalism suddenly coliapse and the people 
decide to socialize the essential industries at one fell swoop, peace- 
fully or otherwise, transfer would probably be effected without 
compensation.” 

Our pecple evidently thought that force would be used and ap- 
parently never thought that the same ends could be attained 
through other methods. Partial confiscation was the theme of the 
N. I. R. A. and the A. A. A. That the wealth of the people could 
be sapped by indirect means was evidently unthought of by most 
conservatives. They never realized that there would be set up over 
75 new Government establishments such as bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, divisions, and corporations, to help attain such end—that 
our Government would become a vast holding company; that for 
5 years the pump would be primed with borrowed money; that a 
high Government official would say, “The more you borrow and 
spend the more prosperous you are,” and “A public debt is a public 
blessing.” 

The annual report of the Secretary of the Treazury for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1938, reported the public debt issues of bonds 
outstanding as of that date to be $37,167,487,451.30. Of this 
amount, $36,578,684,982 bore interest. The annual interest charge 
on this to the public is enormous, that for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1938, being $947,164,071. The Treasury estimates that our 
gross public debt for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, will be 
$41,132,000,000 and the interest charge at least $976,000,000. The 
interest charge on our public debt for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1916, was $23,084,635. The whole public debt on June 30, 1916, 
was $971,562,590, and we now pay more than this amount in 1939 
for interest alone. Our interest-bearing debt is in the possession 
of the public and is evidenced by United States bonds of various 
types: Treasury notes, certificates of indebtedness, Treasury bills, 
and other IO U’s. Under normal conditions serious apprehension 


; might not be present, for a conservative Congress would arrest the 


increase of debt and make some provision for its slow liquidation. 
But our Government being in the grasp of a liberal group who have 
avowed their antagonism toward it and may gain in event of finan- 
cial chaos, there is a well-founded basis for fear. When we dwell 
on the ruthless slaughter of swine and cattle, the plowing under of 
crops, the debauching of our currency, and the attacks upon those 
advocating a conservative government, repudiation would be con- 
sistent with liberal tactics. 

Repudiation of Government obligations would seriously affect 
our banks, which aggregated on June 30, 1937, 15,580, with a total 
of $7,359,638,000 of capital, surplus, and undivided profits. These 
banks held securities directly and indirectly guaranteed by the 
United States Government amounting to $16,967,486,000. This is 
$9,607,848,000 more than their combined capital, surplus, and un- 
divided profits, and after these were eradicated the loss would 
have to fall on the $59,822,370,000 deposits to the extent of 16 
percent plus. 

The report of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System at the beginning of 1938 showed that it held United States 
Government bonds, Treasury notes, and bills amounting to $2,564,- 
015,000. It also showed that it held United States Treasury gcld 
certificates in the amount of $9,119,981,000, most of which amount 
represents paper payment for confiscated gold. In addition there 
was in actual circulation Federal Reserve notes amounting to 
$4,283,611,000. These represent a contingent liability of the Gov- 
ernment. The Treasury gold certificates are not carried as part 
of the public debt. Repudiation would work havoc with the 
Federal Reserve bank and its members, who might lose at least 
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the sum of $11,683,906,000, and included a loss of their total de- 
posits of $7,026,809,000 and their capital stock in the Federal Re- 
serve bank of $674,000,000. All of this would fall on the depositors. 
Our banking system is completely at the mercy of the liberals in 
power. Our bankers are our highest type of citizens. 

On December 31, 1937, our 49 legal reserve life-insurance com- 
panies held $4,416,000,000 in United States Government bonds. 
They also held in State and municipal bonds $1,424,000,000—a tutal 
of $5,840,000,000. Their admitted assets were $24,250,000,000. 
Repudiation would affect these companies. 

The widely advertised Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
which is supposed to insure certain amounts of preferred bank 
deposits, has over $350,000,000 in United States securities, which 
represent about all of its assets. Repudiation would terminnte 
this financial venture. 

On June 30, 1938, there was held by the 20 funds created under 
various provisions of law $2,832,083,000 in United States securities. 
Repudiation would work havoc here and cause great distress to 
those depending on many of them for an existence. 

On June 30, 1937, the Postal Saving System, out of total assets 
of $1,307,134,961.51, had invested in United States securities directly 
secured by the Government $933,382,570.97, and indirectly $166,546,- 
483.85. Repudiation might cause considerable financial embarrass- 
ment to the 2,791,371 depositors. The Secretary of the Treasury’s 
report of June 30, 1938, shows that United States savings bonds 
sold were $1,355,412,432.40, and redeemed $114,980,377.25—a balance 
of $1,240,432,055, largely held by the poorer classes. 

We thus are able to trace $29,303,398,625.97 of the evidences of 
the public debt. The balance is held by individuals and trust 
estates. 

While considering the direct liability of the United States Gov- 
ernment, we must also bear in mind the contingent as that may 
become direct in whole or in part. 

The forces that advocate liberalism, change of government, dis- 
tribution of wealth, confiscation, and repudiation are undoubtedly 
aware of the condition of the financial structure of our country. 
It is imperative that the conduct of our affairs pass into conserva- 
tive direction at once. Even then it shall take years before an 
approach to normalcy is possible. The liberals have no sympathy, 
and, once given the opportunity, would be as ruthless here as in 
Russia. In any event we must continue to carry on the cost of 
government. In the event of civil war or invasion, there necessarily 
would be outright confiscation. 

Just what method of repudiating the national debt may be fol- 
lowed is purely speculative. In any event, it would be as effective as 
was the repudiation of the gold clause in the bonds. There is no 
constitutional provision to prevent our National Government from 
repudiating its contracts; there is of the States. No one may sue 
the Government without its consent. There are situations that 
might arise; it might become impossible to meet the interest charges 
through taxation, or as obligations mature it may be impossible to 
refund. The unpaid interest and principal would affect the market 
price and banks and other holders of these securities would have & 
depreciation as to market value. This the banks would have to 
charge off against their capital, surplus, and undivided profits as 
long as they lasted. The integrity of the bank being impaired, it 
would have to close. The interest from Government obligations 
may be taxed and thus depreciate the market and holders suffer a 
loss. We know that every bank in the United States was made to 
close its doors once; such is the power of the liberals. True, 90 per- 
cent of them reopened shortly and 50 percent of those remaining 
closed opened later. We also know the fate of the German mark, 
French assignat and mandat. 

Our Treasury Department publishes no statement of assets and 
liabilities as such. Most of the report is in reference to liabilities. 
But we do have some assets. They report a gold value of 
$12,962,953,931, against which the Federal Reserve banks hold Treas- 
ury gold I O U’s of $9,119,981,000, the alleged value of the gold 
being fixed by legislation. We have some silver bullion and sub- 
sidiary silver. Then one must not forget the obligations of 15 for- 
eign countries in the amount of $11,157,796,272.30. We also own 
$654,354,250 in German bonds as well as $204,561,214.86 unfunded 
indebtedness due from Russia (including Armenia, $11,959,917.49), 
all of which are in the “try and get it” class. 

The Federal Government set up a series of corporations and 
credit agencies and holds stock in these 24 entities in the amount 
of $2,851,437,427.04 as of June 30, 1938. These corporations have 

1ority to issue bonds, debentures, and notes to the amount of 
$16,229,325,000 which our Government must guarantee in full. It 
is computed that about $8,000,000,000 worth of these have been sold 
to the public. The Government should make good its guaranty. 

There is also reported $33,315,915.88, capital stock of certain war 
emergency corporations, composed of: United States Housing Cor- 
poration stock, $33,414,915.88; United States Spruce Production 
Co., $100,000; and War Finance Corporation, $1,000 stocks. It is 
dificult to say what value these have, if any. 

As for other assets, a sale of the Panama Canal might pay for 
the maintenance of the T. V. A. There are a few dams whcse pools 
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could be used to breed mosquitoes until stopped by the birth- 
control section of the Agriculture Department. These dams may 
become a valuable adjunct to the W. P. A. as the waters there- 
from may be used to irrigate crops that must necessarily be plowed 


under with hired labor. Just the value of the miles of proposed 
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trees in the shelterbelt is problematical. Each little village has its 
imposing post offices, and these, if well located, might be used for 
filling stations. 

But why criticize political insanity when complacent voters put 
men in public office to be liberal with our liberties and money? 


Disunity Is Fascism’s Weapon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEE E. GEYER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE PHILADELPHIA RECORD 


Mr. GEYER of California. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I wish to insert the fol- 
lowing. The world has seen defenseless nation after de- 
fenseless nation fall before the onslaught of Hitler. He has 
a technique all of his own that it would do well for all who 
believe in the democratic principles as we practice them in 
America to examine. 

His methods might be termed the policy of ‘“oozement.” 
That procedure has already started in America and it is high 
time we take notice of it. An editorial from the Philadelphia 
Record so ably describes his way of working that I submit it 
for the consideration of all. It is as follows: 


[From the Philadelphia Record of March 14, 1939] 
DISUNITY IS FASCISM’S WEAPON 


The current disorder in Slovakia should be carefully studied by 
all who fear fascism. They will find it an illuminating example of 
the skillful use of fascism’s chief weapon, the deliberate creation 
of disunity. 

Slovakia, the central, autonomous Province of Czechoslovakia, is 
vital to the Nazi “drive toward the east.” If it goes Nazi, there 
would be a clear road, through Austria and Slovakia, to Carpatho- 
Ruthenia and to Rumania and Russia. Therefore, in German rea- 
soning, Slovakia must become Nazi soil. 

Out of nowhere a violent “separatist” movement flared up last 
week in Slovakia, hitherto content with its new autonomy. Speeches 
demanding independence flooded the Province’s radio receivers— 
they came from the official Nazi broadcasting station in Vienna. 
The Premier of Slovakia, Joseph Tiso, joined in the demands after 
a trip to Vienna. 

At the same time (the Nazi strategists never miss a bet) the tiny 
German minority in Slovakia began to stage provocative parades, 
hoisting the swastika. When the parades were stopped by loyal 
Slovak police, they cried out against “Czech” outrages and, as by a 
signal, the German press began to denounce “atrocities by the 
Czech monsters,” the same phony stories printed in the September 
crisis. German mobilization began. 

By the time these lines appear, Slovakia may be no more. Tiso, 
ousted as Premier, is conferring with Hitler in Berlin, asking Hitler 
to “free Slovakia.” The German news agency is pumping the wires 
full of lies about “chaotic” conditions in the Province, so that Hitler 
may have the excuse that he wants only to “preserve order”—the 
excuse he used when he took Austria. 

Thus, by setting Nazi Germany against Catholic Slovak, Slovak 
against Protestant Czech, Czech against Jew, Hitler weakens what is 
left of the little country, makes his entry easy. It is the technique 
of disunity. It is what Hitler hopes to accomplish by creating 
anti-Semitism in this country through his bunds. 

But we are not afraid. If you want to see a true picture of a 
unified United States, look at the poll conducted last week by the 
Gallup Institute of American Opinion, on the question of our 
foreign policy. The poll showed that so far we have avoided deep 
divisions and that most Americans are following the same line 
of thought. 

Gallup reports that while 3 voters out of 4 favor selling food 
to Britain and France during a war in which those nations might 
be involved, and while 52 percent favor selling arms to these coun- 
tries, even during a war, 83 percent are opposed to sending our 
Army and Navy abroad to help either country. 

Only 1 percent of all the people say their sympathies would be 
with Germany and Italy in a war. 

That picture makes sense. Help the democracies while we can 
safely do so, but no more shipment of American soldiers to foreign 
soil to fight. No sympathy for fascism and yet no disposition to 
risk American lives in settling European quarrels. The Record is 
proud that this national show of opinion coincides almost exactly 
with its own editorial position on foreign affairs. 
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The Territory of Hawaii 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. KING 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. SAMUEL W. KING, DELEGATE FROM HAWAII, 
FEBRUARY 15, 1939 





Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp, I include a portion of a speech I made 
recently at the Departmental Auditorium here in Washington 
as part of a program sponsored by the National Park Serv- 
ice of the Department of the Interior on the subject The 
Territory of Hawaii. It is as follows: 


Hawaii has been a part of the United States of America for over 
40 years, having been annexed, with the consent and upon the 
application of its people, by a joint resolution of Congress approved 
July 7, 1898. On April 30, 1900, Congress passed “An act to provide 
a government for the Territory of Hawaii,” which organized the 
former Republic of Hawaii as an incorporated Territory of the 
United States. It may be of interest to note that Hawaii and 
Texas are the only two parts of the United States that came in by 
voluntary annexation. 

The hoisting of the American flag over the Hawaiian capitol, 
Iolani Palace, an event I witnessed as a boy, occurred during the 
Spanish-American War, and was perhaps hastened by America’s 
venture in imperialism at that time, but it was the culmination of 
over 50 years of negotiations. In the words of the then President, 
McKinley, “Under such circumstances annexation is not a change, 
it is a consummation.” 

From the time of Daniel Webster America had followed a policy 
of protecting the native kingdom against outside interference and 
had obtained the consent of Great Britain and France to a joint 
guaranty of independence for Hawaii. During a part of this 
period of the independence of the islands there was a possibility 
of their coming under the sovereignty of some other power—Great 
Britain or France; possibly Russia, when that country still owned 
Alaska and was making abortive efforts to extend its authority 
to California; or even, at a later date, possibly Japan. 

But “manifest destiny” brought Hawaii eventually under the 
American flag. It must be remembered that British and American 
explorers and traders were the first to bring the islands into touch 
with the world, after centuries of isolation; and that American 
missionaries from New England first carried the message of 
Christianity to its people. The rapid acceptance of Christianity 
by the Hawaiian people, the gradual evolution of their government 
from an absolute monarchy to a constitutional monarchy and then 
to a republic was greatly influenced by this early association. 

During the 100 years of Hawaii’s independence its industries and 
trade were controlled principally by British and American citizens, 
pioneers in developing in the islands a new industrial economy 
to replace the old subsistence and barter economy of the Hawaiians. 
The reciprocity treaty between the United States and the Kingdom 
of Hawaii, approved January 30, 1875, granting to each country a 
free market for the other’s products, gave a great impetus to this 
development in Hawaii. The economic ties this treaty brought 
about, already very close, now became even closer; and made it 
certain once and for all that Hawaii would, sooner or later, and in 
some manner, come under the American flag. From this time on 
American influences steadily outgrew all others, and annexation 
became simply a matter of time. 

It may be of interest to mention that during the negotiations 
over this reciprocity treaty our then ruler, King Kalakaua, visited 
Washington, and attended a joint session of Congress held in his 
honor, December 18, 1874, where mutual greetings were exchanged, 
the Speaker of the House, Hon. James G. Blaine, expressing the 
felicitations of Congress, and our Hawaiian Minister to the United 
States, Mr. E. H. Allen, replying for the king, who was too hoarse 
from a bad cold to speak for himself. 

The background of Hawaii comprises no period of domination by 
any foreign nation and its culture, therefore, is fundamentally 
Anglo-Saxon. The ancient Polynesian culture of its native people, 
the contribution of immigrant groups, add color and variety to our 
local life; but our institutions and concepts of life, our customs 
and standards of behavior, were rooted in English and American 
principles long before annexation took place. I, myself, illustrate 
that fact, born in Hawaii of Scotch, New England, and Hawaiian 
ancestry, descended in the fifth generation from a Yankee who 
settled in Hawaii in 1793, when George Washington was still Presi- 
dent, and this city of Washington had not yet become the Capital 
of America. 

Annexation brought no great changes and required no mate- 
rial readjustments. Under the Constitution of the United States 
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and the Hawaiian organic act we simply took our place as another 
organized Territory, of which there were three then in existence— 
Arizona, Oklahoma, and New Mexico—Alaska at that date being still 
a@ district. Our statute law, based on the common law, remained 
in full effect where not inconsistent with the Constitution and the 
organic act. The reorganization of our local government was easily 
carried out, because we already had most of the features of Ameri- 
can governmental institutions, including free public schools, estab- 
lished in Hawaii soon after they had been started in Massachusetts. 
The President of the Republic of Hawaii, Sanford B. Dole, son of an 
American missionary, became the first Governor of the Territory 
of Hawaii; public employees of the Republic continued in their 
positions as employees of the Territory. All of the citizens of the 
former little nation became American citizens, and joined that 
brotherhood already well versed in the principles of democracy. 

The basis of this community of interest and thought is primarily 
a matter of geography. Hawaii lies closer to America than to any 
other nation; its natural dependence is upon the North American 
mainland; and its location makes it inevitably an outpost of 
America. From the earliest days this physical association was 
recognized; a hundred years ago American naval Officers surveyed 
Pearl Harbor and urged their Government to obtain exclusive rights 
to its use by treaty; America’s concern that no other nation should 
trespass where it had such imperative interests dictated America’s 
foreign policy as expressed by Daniel Webster and his successors 
in office, and America, unprepared to consummate annexation, 
supported Hawaii’s independence against any efforts to terminate 
it in favor of some other nation. On the other hand, Hawaii, will- 
ing to become completely a part of the American Nation, desired 
only that the terms of such inclusion should be fair to its people; 
no alternative destiny was sought, but every effort was made to 
cultivate even closer relations with the nation that so long had 
been its inspiration and model. 

Now, after 40 years as an American community, Hawaii has justi- 
fied the record of the past and the wisdom of our former leaders who 
worked for annexation. The establishment of a fleet naval base 
at Pearl Harbor, protected by military forces which render that base 
impregnable from attack, gives America the control of the North 
Pacific, so essential for the security of its western shores. In 
Hawaii, as the western outpost of America’s plan for national de- 
fense, there is being created one of the greatest naval bases under 
the American flag. Projects completed and pending will equip the 
navy yard at Pearl Harbor to handle all of the requirements of the 
United States Fleet as to repairs and supplies. Except for actual 
shipbuilding, which is not contemplated will be done in the islands, 
the fleet naval base will have every other facility required to keep 
the vessels of the Navy ready for any service. In order that this 
base may not fall as a rich prize to any enemy attack, the United 
States has stationed on the island of Oahu, where Pear! Harbor is 
located, the largest number of soldiers grouped under one command, 
organized as the Hawaiian Department of the United States Army. 
This force comprises several Coast Artillery forts on the south shore 
of Oahu and a mobile Hawaiian division, consisting of all branches 
of the Army, stationed at Schofield Barracks, near the center of the 
island, ready to oppose the enemy at any point of the coast line. 
The air force will be sufficient when present plans are carried out 
to repel any air raid and to give our defense forces ample warnings 
of the advance of enemy sea forces. America has built here on 
Oahu a base that extends its frontier 2,000 miles into the Pacific 
and places a screen in front of the mainland from Alaska to Pan- 
ama, through which no enemy is likely to penetrate. 

The growth of the Territory in trade and commerce, supporting 
an exchange of goods and commodities in excess of $200,000,000 
annually, makes Hawaii a valuable unit of the American economy. 
We sell to our fellow Americans on the mainland in excess of 
$100,000,000 annually of our products, principally sugar and pine- 
apples, and we buy back within the tariffs that include us with the 
rest of the United States the products of American farms and fac- 
tories in excess of $100,000,000 annually. Our per capita consump- 
tion of American foods and merchandise is higher than that of 
many States, and our total purchases exceed that of all but the six 
or seven great nations of the world, being greater than that of any 
nation of the three Americas except Canada. In addition, Hawaii 
supports from local taxes the entire cost of its local governments, 
Territorial and county, except for the salaries of a few federally 
appointed Territorial officers, and pays into the Federal Treasury 
annually as its proportionate share of the cost of the National Gov- 
ernment an amount greater than that paid by many States; some- 
times as many as 19 paying less Federal taxes than Hawaii. 

All national laws apply with equal force in Hawaii as on the 
mainland. Federal revenue tax laws, including both corporate and 
individual income taxes, and other imposts, have full effect in the 
Territory and bring a substantial revenue to the Federal Treasury, 
averaging about $10,000,000 annually. The immigration laws, the 
customs laws, and more recent legislation, such as the Social 
Security Act and the Fair Labor Standards Act, are all applicable 
to the Territory of Hawaii as an integral part of the United States. 
I am sometimes amused by the letters I receive, in many cases 
addressed to me as the Hawaiian ambassador or consul, asking me 
what coinage we use, and requesting Hawaiian stamps, which indi- 
cates a belief on the part of the writer that we are a semiforeign 
community under the general protection of the United States but 
not fully incorporated as a part of this Nation. Of course, not 
many are so uninformed, but it may be worth while to mention 
the fact that we in no way differ from the rest of the country in 
these national features of American life. We pay the same tarifis 
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on foreign goods that our people may buy, and the United States 
customs in Hawaii collects nearly $3,000,000 annually on such im- 
ports. We use American postage, and the receipts of the Honolulu 
Post Office run annually close to $1,000,000. Our commerce with 
the mainland ports of America is coastwise trade, just as is the 
trade between New York and Miami. Foreign vessels may not 
engage in freight and passenger traffic between mainland ports and 
Hawaii any more than they can between two ports on the main- 
land, as the coastwise navigation laws include Hawaii in its prohi- 
bition against foreign competition with American vessels. Hono- 
lulu is cne of the great American seaports, and its commerce helps 
maintain the American flag on the Pacific. 

All of this is evidence of Hawaii's complete inclusion in the 
American scheme of things, without exemptions or special sub- 
sidies, and connotes an industrious and thrifty population, some 
400,000 people, busy creating wealth and using that wealth to 
maintain themselves. The 100,000 school children in Hawaii's pub- 
lic and private schools, 85,000 in the former and 15,000 in the latter, 
the public institutions of all kinds, the splendid physical condition 
of Hawaii in all of the aspects of American life, is further evidence 
that Hawaii's standards are American and not that of some exotic 
tropical community; and that its prosperity—for on the whole it is 
a prosperous country—has been extended to include a large num- 
ber of its people. The high ratio of persons who file Federal in- 
come-tax returns is another evidence of the wide distribution of 
Hawaii's wealth. 

Of course, Hawaii has its local problems, and all is not perfec- 
tion in our paradise of the Pacific. A readjustment of its labor 
economy and a greater diversification of its agriculture are perhaps 
the two major subjects where improvements should be sought. 
But the aptitude for self-government its people have shown in the 
past, and the current study being made of its faults by local civic 
and governmental agencies are sufficient assurance that Hawaii will 
solve its own difficulties successfully, and in accordance with the 
best American principles. 

I have touched on the history back of annexation and upon 
Hawaii's economic status as matters concerning which mainland 
people usually are not well informed. A workaday world of busi- 
ness and trade, of finance and labor, of taxes and politics, exists 
in Hawaii as elsewhere. The joy that is Hawaii, the beauty of the 
land and the sea, the mild climate, the vivid colors of flowers and 
green hills, the music and dancing, have all been so well adver- 
tised that the average mainland resident thinks of us only in such 
terms. 

I would not spoil this picture one iota, because it is all true; but 
I would like our mainland fellow citizens to give some thought also 
to the high standards of the islands in other phases of life. Again 
our location has brought us great natural advantages. Situated 
in the north Pacific just within the Tropics, we are subtropical 
rather than truly tropical. The northeast trade winds, which blow 
for nearly 10 months of the year, mitigate the heat of the sun; 
and we enjoy a climate that ranges from 65° to 85° tempera- 
ture, with a mean of 75°, nearly always tempered by a cool- 
ing breeze off the north Pacific. We are too far north for the 
hurricanes that sometimes sweep the islands that lie south of 
us; we are too far south for the gales that originate in the 
Bering Sea and rage north of us. Our rainfall, while extreme in 
a few localities high on our mountains, is never excessive over the 
greater part of the islands. The humidity is not as great as right 
here in Washington, and we suffer neither from heat nor cold. We 
have neither snow nor ice, except at the highest elevations reached 
by two or three of our great mountains, where, curious as it may 
secm, skiing may be enjoyed for a few weeks during our winter 
season a few miles away from summer beaches and fields of sugar- 
cane and coffee 

The eight islands of the Hawaiian group proper have been built 
up from the bottom of the North Pacific Ocean by volcanic action 
through a fissure in the earth’s crust, and today the last remaining 
action of this ancient volcanic process is visible on the southern- 
most island, Hawaii, in the great volcano of Kilauea, at an ele- 
vation of about 4,000 feet, on the slopes of the mountain, Mauna 
Loa, which is nearly 14,000 feet high; and at the peak of that 
mountain, which terminates in a huge crater. Kilauea volcano, 
and a large part of the mountain on whose slopes it is located, is 
contained within the boundaries of the Hawaii National Park. Its 
beauties have been preserved and made available to the sightseer 
by the National Park Service in its usual efficient manner, and it 
is the Mecca of thousands of tourists and local visitors annually. 
On another island, Maui, another huge but extinct crater, at the 
summit of a 10,000-foot mountain, Haleakala, is also a separate 
section of the Hawaii National Park. From a lookout station at 
the top of the rim of this crater, 10,000 feet above the sea and 
often above the clouds, one may see a panorama of six islands of 
the eight that comprise Hawaii proper, and look down into a 
crater 3,000 feet deep and about 20 miles in circumference. Hawaii 
offers great mountains, deep valleys, and rolling plateaus, all within 
the eye of the beholder at one time, a rare panorama of varied 
color and beauty. 

The total area of these eight islands is about 6,500 square miles, 
equal to that of Connecticut and Rhode Island together, and not 
so much less in size than several of the smailer States. The islands 
extend in a general southeastern-northwestern line over a ais- 
tance of about 350 miles; and extending beyond the northernmost, 
Kauai, for another 1,000 miles there are a line of volcanic peaks 
and coral atolls which are also a part of the Territory of Hawaii. 
Midway Island, a cable station for many years, is located near the 
end of this leeward chain and has now become of considerabie 
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importance as a way station on the trans-Pacific air route. pj. 
rectly south of Hawaii nearly 1,000 miles away is Palmyra Island, 
also a part of the Territory, and possibly also to be used as an 
air station for the proposed American-Australian air route. Soine- 
what southwest of Hawaii lies Johnston Island, another coral ato] 
of potential value as a base for our air defenses. Quite recently 
America perfected its title to several other islands in this Pacific 
area—Howland, Baker, Jarvis, Canton, and Enderbury Islands— 
which, while not properly a part of Hawaii, may eventually be 
grouped for convenience within the jurisdiction of the Territory, 
They lie along and south of the Equator and are sometimes 1e- 
ferred to as the American Equatorial Islands. The development 
of air commerce in the Pacific may give these islands a value which 
they do not now possess. 

Hawaii is organized into four counties, the largest island, Hawaii, 
comprising one county of the same name; the four islands lyinz 
close together, Maui, Molokai, Lanai, and Kahoolawe, comprising 
the county of Maui; the island of Oahu, organized as the city 
and county of Honolulu, and including all of the small islets I 
have already described as extending north and south of Hawaii: 
and, last, the county of Kauai, comprising the island of Kauai and 
the adjacent smaller island of Niihau. The islets within the juris- 
diction of the city and county of Honolulu extend 2,200 miles in 
distance from the southernmost to the northernmost, and this 
gives rise to the boast that Honolulu is the largest city in the world. 
This is, of course, true, if linear distance is the criterion of size. 
The Territorial government and the four county governments 
function as does the State and county governments on the main- 
land, except that a few of the principal Territorial officials, includ- 
ing, of course, the Governor of Hawaii, are appointed by the 
President of the United States instead of being elected by the 
people of Hawaii. It is also true that Congress has final legislative 
jurisdiction, our legislature operating within the limitations pre- 
scribed in the Hawaiian organic act, the constitution of the Terri- 
tory, which can only be amended or modified by the Congress. 
The transition from our present Territorial government to that of 
a full-fledged State, when Congress decides that such a change is 
justified, can be accomplished by the same procedure followed by 
the 29 former Territories. An enabling act authorizing the adoption 
of a State constitution would be the first step. The approval of that 
constitution by Congress would complete the process, and this 
document would provide the manner in which the first State offi- 
cials and representatives to the two Houses of Congress would be 
elected. A Territory has an anomalous position. In the words of 
Champ Clark: “A perpetual chrysallis existence as a Territory is 
repugnant to the genius of our institutions and out of harmony 
with our entire history. Home rule has been our policy from the 
beginning.” 

Hawaii has long aspired to admission into the sisterhood of States, 
and is working, and will continue to work, for that ultimate goal, 
the final justification for its annexation and organization as an 
incorporated Territory. 

The people of Hawaii, nearly 80 percent American citizens, while 
composed of many racial elements, are united in their loyalty and 
allegiance to the United States. The voters for the most part are 
divided between two national political parties, as on the mainland. 
We have no separate or local political party, but join with our 
fellow citizens in being Democrats and Republicans. Political cam- 
paigns are waged much the same as here, with rallies, newspaper 
advertisements, radio speeches, and other means of soliciting the 
support of the electorate. However, we do add one special feature 
to our campaigns by providing at our rallies groups of musicians, 
who sing and dance in honor of their special candidates; and the 
latter are bedecked with flower wreaths, our Hawaiian leis, the 
number of which denotes in some degree their respective popu- 
larity. 

With the exception of minor local variations, such as exist 
between different sections of the mainland, Hawaii is very com- 
pletely a part of the American body politic, desires no other destiny, 
and aspires only to the closest possible union with the sisterhood of 


States. 





Business Needs Tax Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1939 


JOINT DISCUSSION BY HON. EMANUEL CELLER, OF NEW YORK, 
AND HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK, OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
BROADCAST OVER A COAST-TO-COAST NETWORK FROM 
WASHINGTON, D. C., MARCH 14, 1939 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following joint dis- 
cussion by Hon. JoHn W. McCormack and me, which was 
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broadcast over a coast-to-coast network from Washington, 
D. C., on March 14, 1939: 


Mr. CELLER. Business has been waiting for some time to receive 
assurances on any changes that may be contemplated so far as tax 
legislation is concerned. The recent statements made by President 
Roosevelt and Secretaries Morgenthau and Hopkins, each following 
the other and each promising tax relief, were welcomed by business 
and the Nation as an intention to prove the administration’s policy 
of business understanding. 

Mr. McCormack. It is timely, therefore, to discuss this evening 
some of the tax proposals business is talking about and see how 
they fit into the picture. 

Mr. CELLER. May I digress for a moment, Congressman Mc- 
CorMACcK, to publicly compliment you on the splendid work you did 
in working for tax relief for business during the writing of the 
19388 revenue measure? Your personal leadership in the fight 
against the punitive tax on closely held or family owned 
corporations, which resulted in its rejection, won the admiration 
of the public, who now regard you as one of the constructive leaders 
in tax legislation. This is fitting, in view of the important part 
played by the Ways and Means Committee, of whith you are a 
distinguished member, in framing tax bills. 

Mr. McCormack. Any part I may have played in bringing about 
tax relief and in opposing unsound tax p was freely con- 
tributed, and the results in the business field during the past year 
have confirmed my beliefs, expressed during the writing of the 
measure, and also shared by associates of mine on the committee 
and in the House. 

Mr. CeLuer. Since a very large part of Federal revenue is derived 
from corporate and individual income taxes, I think it is proper 
that in our discussion this evening emphasis should be on income 
taxation. Every tax measure requires earnest consideration of the 
effect it will have on individual savings and business savings, as 
well as upon their relation to other major factors of our enterprise 
system. 

aur. McCormack. There is another point, Congressman CELLER, 
that must be borne in mind in any discussion of this subject. The 
fiscal condition of the Government requires that we must have due 
regard for the amount of revenue required to carry on Government 
operations. We must keep in mind, therefore, the fact that the 
Government cannot stand any loss of revenue at this time, and 
this must be considered when suggestions are made for further tax 
revision. 

Mr. CELLER. That, of course, is a proper attitude. It is my feel- 
ing, however, that if through tax revision there should be a tempo- 
rary loss of revenue but a stimulation of business, Congress should 
still favor such changes, even at the cost of a small deficit to the 
Treasury. Increased business activity will quickly absorb such 
temporary losses, and the Government will in the long run profit 
greatly from increased future revenue receipts. 

Mr. McCormack. Suppose we discuss briefly, first, corporate in- 
come taxes and, second, individual income taxes. What changes do 
you think could be made in the corporate income-tax structure 
without serious loss of revenue? 

Mr. CELLER. Many suggestions have come to my attention in 
recent weeks; however, I believe that one tax only should be im- 
posed on corporate income. Included in this tax would be the 
corporate income tax, the capital-stock tax, and the excess-profits 
tax. I am assuming, of course, that no effort will be made to re- 
enact the undistributed-profits tax. 

Mr. McCormack. The undistributed-profits tax automatically ex- 
pires at the end of this year, and so far as I am concerned I am 
opposed to the continuance of even its limited application of 
214 percent contained in the present law. The plan you suggest 
for incorporating the other taxes into one tax possesses merit. It 
should not be difficult to arrive at a flat rate which would bring 
into the Treasury as much revenue as is now received from these 
various separate taxes. The repeal of the capital-stock tax and 
corporate excess-profits tax would be a tremendous stimulant to 
business, removing the grave uncertainty that these taxes now 
impose upon business. In addition to the fact that there would 
be no loss of revenue, an important factor would be the tre- 
mendous savings in the preparation of tax returns. Such a plan 
would reduce very greatly the records which business is now forced 
to maintain; would eliminate many reports now required; and, in 
addition, the administrative problems of the Government would 
also be greatly simplified. 

Mr. CELLER. Bravo! Congressman McCormack. Permit me to sug- 
gest that your committee could also very properly give considera- 
tion to other changes. For example, provision should be made for 
permitting business to carry over its net losses for at least 2 
years as an incentive to expansion and to assume risks. A major 
obstacle to business expansion is the reluctance to venture into 
hew enterprises with a prospect of 2 or 3 experimental years result- 
ing in losses which could not be deducted or offset against sub- 
sequent years’ gains. Such a provision was contained in previous 
revenue measures. 

Other worthy suggestions made to me by business groups include 
the filing of consolidated returns by parent and subsidiary corpora- 
tions and the elimination of taxes on intercorporate dividends. 

Mr. McCormack. So far as I am concerned, Congressman CELLER, 
I am very sympathetic to such suggestions. The abuses which 
brought the repeal of the consolidated returns were confined to 
a limited field. That situation has now been substantially ad- 
justed. We now allow banks, railroads, and street railway com- 
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panies to make consolidated returns, Study of the extension of 
that principle is clearly in line. 

I agree with you, Congressman CELLER, that an immediate st*dy 
of the carry-over of corporate losses should be given by the appro- 
priate committees. 

Secretary Morgenthau stated that extensive tax studies have been 
made by his Department, and that he would place this informa- 
tion at the disposal of congressional committees. I assume the 
studies made by the Treasury Department include data on the items 
you have just mentioned. If so, I am sure the Ways and Means 
Committee will be glad to examine this material very thoroughly 
when it comes to a consideration of tax revision. 

The studies of the Treasury Department will, undoubtedly, be 
presented to the committee by Hon. John W. Hanes, Under Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Mr. Hanes is a man of great capacity, cour- 
age, vision, and is a businessman who understands and appreciates 
the problems of business. Our great leader, President Roosevelt, 
and the country are fortunate indeed in having John Hanes in the 
public service. 

Mr. CELLER. I agree thoroughly with you, Congressman McCor- 
mack, in your complimentary reference to Under Secretary Hanes, 
which he so justly deserves. There has been much discussion 
recently of the tax rates on individual income; particularly the 
surtax rates, and the thought has been freely expressd that these 
rates are too high. It is contended that government cannot take 
away everything a man makes and, at the same time, encourage 
business. The first object of taxation, of course, is to secure 
revenue. When the problem is approached with that purpose in 
view the next step is to find a rate which will produce the largest 
returns. What suggestions have you to offer here, Congressman 
McCorMAcK? 

Mr. McCormack. In the matter of encouragement to private en- 
terprise, I am of the opinion that our surtaxes on incomes are too 
high. There is a saturation point beyond which we should not go. 
Taxes that limit or restrict the incentive to invest in private enter- 
prise are not wise. Not only do such taxes reduce sharply the 
amount of revenue that Government receives, but, insofar as they 
prevent capital investments in production, they increase unemploy- 
ment, or to put it in converse language they prevent reemployment. 

I believe in the right of individual initiative, of the profit system, 
and that an individual is entitled to the legitimate profits of his or 
her efforts. 

Mr. CELLER. Experience shows that high rates do not produce the 
largest revenue. Experience is all the other way. The truth of 
this statement is found in the striking comparisons that may be 


| made in the tax yield during the years 1924 and 1927. 


Mr. McCormack. Reference is frequently made to experience dur- 
ing those years as demonstrating that a rate lower than now exists 
will produce increased revenue and will release private investment 
capital so that it can function in private industry and business in 
a constructive way. Suppose, Congressman Celler, you give the 
radio audience a few additional details covering the official record 
in those years. 

Mr. CELLER. In the year 1924 the maximum rate, normal and 
surtax, under the Federal income-tax law was 46 percent. It pro- 
duced revenues aggregating $704,000,000. In 1927 the maximum 
rate, normal and surtax, was reduced to 25 percent, and it produced 
revenues aggregating $831,000,000. A further break-down of the 
figures for those 2 years is illuminating. It will show that the 25- 
percent maximum rate in effect in 1927 produced $38,000,000 less 
from taxes levied on the salaries and earnings of those with taxable 
income ranging from $1,000 to $25,000, while from those whose tax- 
able income ranged from $25,000 to $1,000,000 and over there was 
collected $175,000,000 more. 

Mr. McCormack. Analyzing the figures you have just given, Con- 
gressman CELLER, it is apparent that the $175,000,000 increase in 
revenues from levies on those in the higher brackets is a levy on 
many times that amount invested in productive industrial and 
commercial activities, and those investments were making jobs. 
At the same time, also, this system was reducing the levies on the 
incomes in the lower brackets, thereby releasing more to the indi- 
viduals in those groups for their own comforts, pleasures, and 
savings, and resulted in greater purchasing power. 

Mr. CELLER. That is correct, Congressman MCCORMACK. In other 
words, the lower tax rates encouraged investment capital to finance 
private business and industry, produced more governmental reve- 
nues, and removed the “incubus” to which Chairman O’MAHONEY, 
of the Temporary National Economic Committee, referred in a re- 
cent speech in Chicago, during which he said: “We have got to 
replace Government spending with private spending. Taxation is 
the great incubus upon the back of enterprise.” We have a wealth 
of precedents to support our contention in this matter. 

Mr. McCormack. It is difficult for many persons to understand 
that you can reduce tax rates and at the same time increase reve- 
nues. Yet such is the fact. By such action you are simply offer- 
ing an incentive to production and trade and a stimulation to the 
flow of capital, and that is what creates jobs. This fact was clearly 
recognized by the late President Wilson when he stated in his 
message to Congress in 1918: “The Congress might well consider 
whether the high rates of income and profits taxes can in peace- 
time be effectively productive of revenue and whether they may 
not, on the contrary, be destructive of business activity and pro- 
ductive of waste and inefficiency. There is a point at which, in 
peacetime, high rates of income and profits taxes discourage energy, 
Temove the incentive to new enterprise, encourage extravagant 
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expenditures, and produce industrial stagnation with consequent 
unemployment and other attendant evils.” 

Mr. CELLER. The late President Coolidge also supported President 
Wilson in this position. He went further and fixed the rate at which 
Treasury experts estimated the maximum revenue would be pro- 
duced at 25 percent. 

I believe this is sound doctrine. I see no element of danger to 
Federal revenue. If past experience is any criterion, revenues 
should actually be increased very materially. This system—the 
American enterprise system—gave the American people the highest 
living standard in the history of the world and, what is more im- 
portant, a living standard that was still the best in the world even 
at the depth of the depression. 

Mr. McCormack. You seem to have made out a good case for a 
reduction in the surtax rates, Congressman CELLER, and I believe it 
is a matter that the Ways and Means Committee should take into 
consideration. 

At this time I should like to refer briefly to the capital-gains and 
losses tax. The United States is the only important nation in the 
world that imposes such a tax. It has been asserted by some econo- 
mists that the outright repeal of the capital-gains tax would induce 
such a tide of investment that the Government would be floated 
right off the financial reefs it now faces. It is asserted that this 
one act would create a sufficient prospect of profit to overcome the 
inertia of businessmen about which Secretary Morgenthau com- 
plained. Because of its actual effect in dollars and cents, it alone 
might exert the kind of power which will unfreeze the great mass 
of capital now lying idle in banks and seeking profitable investment. 
Such a step would permit men to take profits commensurate with 
the risks. 

It is my opinion that the tax on capital gains and losses should 
be sharply amended so as to induce the existing frozen capital to 
invest in productive enterprise, thereby resulting in reemployment 
and at the same time bringing in greater revenue to the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. CeLLer. That is a bold suggestion, Congressman McCCorMACK. 
We must not lose sight of the fact, however, that this administration 
is accustomed to taking bold measures to meet any crisis, and I am 
convinced that the present situation warrants such a step. Cer- 
tain it is that the investment of capital would produce immediate 
and general benefits that far outweigh all the theoretical disadvan- 
tages. It seems to boil right down to this: The resumption of pri- 
vate investment is absolutely necessary. None of our other prob- 
lems can be dealt with unless we can bring about the resumption 
of private investment. That being the case, we ought to use what- 
ever proper means are necessary to achieve the end. There is too 
much at stake to jeopardize the future by half-way measures. 

Mr. McCormack. Above all, what we need is tolerance and under- 
standing on the part of all of our people—on the part of employer, 
employee, and Government itself. Legislation along the lines we 
have discussed will go a long way toward restoring confidence and 
will insure a speedy return to prosperity for all of our people. That 
is what we all seek—that is what we want. 


The Reorganization Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1939 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, our democratic form of gov- 
ernment has been preserved by the system of checks and 
balances between the branches of the Government estab- 
lished in the Constitution. This equilibrium can best be 
preserved by a jealous insistence by each branch of the Gov- 
ernment upon those rights and powers given it by the Con- 
stitution. Consequently I conceive it to be the duty of Con- 
gress and my individual duty as a Congressman to refuse to 
yield any power to the Executive office. It is, therefore, im- 
possible for me to support the reorganization bill unless it is 
amended by the Sumners amendment, because, in my opin- 
ion, the bill involves a grant of power by the legislative to 
the executive. If one branch of the Government fails to pre- 
serve its powers and yields them to another branch, there is 
grave danger that the delicate equilibrium which has so suc- 
cessfully maintained our democracy during the past century 
and a half may be thrown out of balance and that our free 
institutions may in time cease to exist. 
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Clear the Slums Everywhere and Build Better 
Homes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM I. SIROVICH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1939 


SPEECH OF HON. WILLIAM I. SIROVICH, OF NEW YORK, IN THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, JUNE 12, 1934 


Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp I include the 
following speech which I delivered in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on June 12, 1934: 


Mr. Strovicu. Mr. Speaker, when a future historian shall record 
the great messages that have been sent by the different Presidents 
to the Congress of the United States, outside of the Emancipation 
Proclamation, in my humble opinion, the greatest message thus 
far sent to any Congress is the stirring and humane communication 
sent by President Franklin D. Roosevelt, calling for consideration 
of the great triad, old-age pensions, unemployment insurance, and 
preservation of the home. |[Applause.] 

Since the Seventieth Congress, during each session, I have re- 
peatediy spoken upon this floor in behalf of and appealed to the 
membership of this House to enact legislation providing for the 
adoption of old-age pensions, unemployment insurance, and preser- 
vation of the home. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, back of our Government, back of our religion and 
custom is the home. The home is the foundation of all society. 
Upon it the superstructure of all civilization rests. The home is 
the institution where the father is the king, mother the queen, 
and the children are the subjects. In every home, whether it be in 
the large cities or upon the plains, valleys, farms, or mountain 
sides, there is a little sentiment upon the walls which inspires 
every man, woman, and child, which says, “God bless our home.” 
What sweet, tender memories this sentiment always evokes in our 
heart and mind. Faith and hope should never depart from these 
humble firesides. The home is the cradle that nurtures our off- 
spring. The home is the institution that shapes the destiny of our 
brood. As go the parents, so go the children; as go the children, 
so goes the home; as goes the home, so goes the Nation and the 
world. Destroy the home, and you destroy society, civilization, and 
everything that goes with it. [Applause.] 

Everyone is praying for happiness, for comfort, and prosperity to 
return to all who struggle for their daily bread in order that their 
home may be maintained. We are hoping for a new day to break 
in upon all of us. Today the mortgages upon the homes of millions 
of our people are being foreclosed. Hunger, penury, want, and 
destitution stare these millions in the face. Today the homes of 
these unfortunate people are being threatened as never before. Eco- 
nomic conditions threaten to achieve what fire, flood, wind, and 
invasion have never done before. Property is gone, fortunes have 
been swept away, men and women beyond the middle age are back 
where they started, helpless and hopeless, not knowing where to 
turn for tomorrow’s bread and shelter. And what is the cause of it 
all? It is the lack of money with which to preserve the home, 
rebuild the home, and build new homes. 

Our honest and self-respecting citizens living in their modest 
homes have been imposed upon through chicanery, high-pressure 
salesmen of stocks and bonds, fraudulent investments in guaranteed 
mortgages, failures of mismanaged banks and investment organiza- 
tions that have fleeced them of their life savings. Thus 10,000,000 
of our American citizens are still helpless and hopeless, the tragic 
victims of this frightful economic depression that has deprived mil- 
lions of their homes and their farms and robbed them of their eco- 
nomic security now and in old age. But the message of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt pleading for old-age pensions, unemployment 
insurance, and the protection of the home has given them renewed 
faith, hope, and courage. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope the housing bill, now under debate 
and discussion, which will provide for the improvement of Nation- 
wide housing standards, make possible employment of labor, stimu- 
late industry, improve conditions with respect to home-mortgage 
financing, prevent speculative excesses in new-mortgage investment, 
eliminate the necessity for costly second-mortgage financing, create 
a system of mutual mortgage insurance, and by making provision 
for the organization of additional institutions to handle home 
financing will promote thrift and protect savings, amend the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Act, amend the Federal Reserve Act, and for 
other purposes that would be instrumental in bringing about clear- 
ance of all slums and the building of new homes, will pass the 
House today and mark the triumphant victory of human rights over 
property rights. |[Applause.] 
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Mr. Speaker, the slums of great cities are the most terrible sores 
on the body politic. There is nothing that requires reformation 
more than the block tenements that are the pestholes of proud 
cities. The marble halls of business and finance, the splendid build- 
ings that are the terminals of great railroads, the broad streets and 
fine highways that cities, States, and the Federal Government have 
puilt to make easy and comfortable the means of traffic communica- 
tion between centers of population are futilities if the abodes of 
those who use them are focii of infection and of disease. 

Starting at Eastport, Maine, and coming down all along the Atlan- 
tic coast are sections unfit for human beings to live in. Tenements, 
some of them built a hundred years ago, with dark rooms into which 
the sun never casts its health-giving rays, with filthy hallways and 
so-called “courts,” into which an outstretched arm touches the 
opposing wall, with sinks in the hallways and no provisions made 
for bathing or other necessary needs greets you everywhere. From 
these disease-breeding slums owned and operated by old aristocratic 
family estates and other heartless landlords the last penny that can 
be extracted in the form of rent is extorted that their owners may 
bask in the sunshine of Florida or find pleasure at St. Moritz, Monte 
Carlo, Nice, Villefranche, Cannes, Deauville, or other centers of play 
and amusement to the everlasting shame of the Nation and the 
degradation of its people. 

Take New York City as an example—the Battery gives out on one 
of the most fascinating harbor views in the world. The Statue of 
Liberty stands with uplifted torch against the sunset sky, a promise 
of faith and hope to all mankind. Broadway stretches away to the 
north, lined with magnificent towers of beauty and splendor. West 
Street, buttressed with great piers to which the shipping of the 
world harbors with the products of every nation. But between 
Broadway and West Street are some of the worst tenements of 
which any city should be ashamed. Here some of the poorest and 
least adaptable of our immigrants for generations have found tem- 
porary shelter, if it can be called such, a shelter unfit for animals 
much less for human beings to live in. 

Two great bridges spring from the shores of Manhattan to the 
strands of Brooklyn. One, the Brooklyn Bridge, is famous the 
world over; the other, the Menhattan Bridge, is a remarkable ex- 
ample of magnificent engineering; yet between these two splendid 
structures exists 200 acres of land comprising over 50,000 dilapidated 
old buildings, some of the worst tenements known to mankind. 
There are no words in the English language vile enough to describe 
the living conditions that are offered, at high rentals, to those who 
came to the land of freedom seeking health and happiness for 
themselves and their children. For more than a century in these 
frightful pestholes crime, disease, and immorality have festered 
together. 

“Hope springs eternal in the human breast’”’, as Pope expressed it, 
and that eternal hope has been the beacon light that has led some 
of our best citizens from these terrible tenements to the great 
places in the life of the Nation. These men and women could not 
look back with anything but loathing to the days of their child- 
hood and youth. No vine-clad cottage lured their memories back 
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in the first days of summer to lift their hearts to higher aspirations. 
If some of them succeeded in escaping from their early environ- 
ment, it was because of that eternal hope for better things that 
animated them and not because of memories of a lovely home. 
The East Side of New York, the district which nurtured Al Smith, 
its beloved, honored, and famous son—yes, its idol—has produced 
many splendid men and women, yet these people had their impetus 
within themselves and not from their environment. If they did as 
well as they have done with all these inhibitions, what might they 
not have accomplisthed if their initiation into life were under fine, 


healthy, and uplifting conditions instead of the depressing and | 


unwholesome status from which only their determination to suc- 
ceed enabled them to escape? 

I have pointed out this section in which I live as an example. 
But there are other districts in New York City, as there are in 
other cities, cheap walk-up flats as well as unfit tenements, that 
are menaces to public health and decent citizenship. Boston, 
Providence, Springfield, Hartford, New Haven, Albany, Newark, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, even the 
great Capital of our Nation, Washington, are infested with slums 
in alleys and back streets that will equal in squalor anything of 
which New York can be ashamed. Nor is this condition limited to 
the Atlantic coast. The same situation exists in the wide Missis- 
Sippi Valley, in the Gulf States, and along the west coast. No 
city can point the finger of scorn at any other city and forget its 
own alley and back-street pestholes. 

The greatest problem facing mankind today should not only be 
the restoration of prosperity, the increase in commerce, the expan- 
sion of industry, the curtailment of crops, but, above all, it should 
comprise a provision for decent homes in cities; homes for the man 
who works with his hands; homes for the men and women who are 
in the so-called white-collar class; homes for children and for the 
youth of the land; homes for which they need make no apology 
in their later years, the sort of homes that youth can look back to 
when maturity is reached with a decent and wholesome pride, and 
not with apology. [Applause.] 

Such homes cannot be built by idealist dreamers filled with the 
aspirations of the Beaux Arts in Paris, the classicism of the Parthe- 
non and Pantheon; the stately grandeur of St. Paul’s in London; 
the splendor of St. Peter’s in Rome; the Beauty of St. Stephen’s 
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in Vienna; the mysterious beauty of St. Sophia in Constantinople; 
or the dignity and majesty of St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New York 
City. Human beings cannot live in comfort in monuments. A 
monument of architectural magnificence cannot be a home. 

Stately colonnades do not balance with cozy kitchens, nor pedi- 
ments with comfortable living rooms or nurseries. The line of the 
poet Moore, “I dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls,” does not com- 
pare in its appeal to the human heart of the simple words of 
Payne’s, “Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home.” 

In this House of Representatives of the Congress of the United 
States there are men from every walk in life. Men who come from 
the congested areas of large cities; men who come from the lesser 
cities, where life is less emphatic and who find time to think; men 
who come from small communities, where their commune with 
Nature is so constant that they feel its impulses following them 
to this Capital, and who apply to their problems of legislation the 
great common sense of the soil, men who do not know from actual 
experience that slums are in great cities. To them, as well as to 
my colleagues who do know, I appeal for cooperation to demolish 
and stamp out these pathological slums, dark, foul, pest-ridden 
tenements, humanity’s deadliest foe. 

We are all human beings striving to do the best we can with 
what nature has given us to work with. Let me appeal to you, 
my colleagues, you who are familiar with the open fields, the paths 
through the sweet woods, the green banks of streams, the feel of 
the bare earth through unshod feet, I invite the sympathetic coop- 
eration of ycu men who have beheld the glory of the myriad stars 
at night, the splendor of the dawn and sunset, unmarred by high 
buildings, I beseech you who have felt the quiet of the still ponds 
and the serenity of lakes and the soft silence that comes when 
the sun has set at its place in the west—to you, as well as to my 
colleagues who know only hard-paved streets, bare parks, ground 
to brown earth by the feet of playing children, I entreat you all 
to wipe out our slums, our national disgrace. 

I insist that the slums of cities be eradicated and that the fester- 
ing sores of large communities be excised. I demand that the 
children of the cities be given fresh, clean air to breathe, whole- 


| some places to sleep, open grounds in which to play, a chance to see 


the sky clear and undisturbed, a place to sit, not on the curbstone 
with feet in the putrid gutter, but where their feet may find solace 


| and comfort from the clean earth—that good mother earth from 


which we all come and to which we shall all return—that place in 
the sun, a place in the air, a place in the home. Only a few days 
ago our great and beloved President Roosevelt said, “The slums 
must go,” and go they will. The call of civilization and our 
American humanity must be heeded. |[Applause.| 

Mr. Speaker, you have provided for all that I have asked by the 
appropriation you have made for the purposes I set forth, but these 
appropriations have not been put to the purposes that you in- 
tended—the eradication of the slums of great cities. Instead of 
practical application of the money granted to produce the results 
you intended, great dreams have been dreamed, great plans: have 
been planned—to do what? Not to eradicate the festering slums 
of great cities, but to build utopian communities outside these 


| place of employment it will take a man in his car from half to an 


hour and a half to reach his job. Look at the advertisements in 
the “help wanted” columns in any newspaper—what do you find? 
“Man wanted—with car.” It is not enough that the man wanted 


| supplies his services, but he also must supply his transportation. 





No wonder Mr. Hoover wanted two cars in every garage. One to 
take the man to his job and the other to take the children to 


| school, the wife to market, and all on a bare subsistence wage. 


Could you do it? Could any man do it on a mere subsistence wage? 
No. 

Forty years ago in New York City, when the region west of 
Central Park and north of Fifty-ninth Street was being developed 


with apartment houses, tiled baths, electric lights, telephones, gas 


ranges, steam heat, hot water, with janitor service, five-room apart- 
ments rented for less than $30 a month in new buildings in good 
neighborhoods. There were no superintendents in those peaceful 
halcyon days; just janitors, and good ones, too. Tenants were 
usually from month to month. No long leases were required. 
Often from 1 to 3 months rent free were given for the first year 
if the incoming tenant only promised to stay for the second year 
without a lease being asked. 

These apartment houses still exist, and, as they were well built, 
most are yet in fair to good condition. They are 40 years older 
They have long since paid up their original cost and an income 
since then. But are the rents what should be asked for 40-year-old 
apartment houses? They are not. Their rents have been doubled, 
tripled, and quadrupled. Their assessed value has not been in- 
creased much but the amount asked when they are sold has risen 
in price comparable to the rise in rents. They have been sold and 
resold many times, each time at greater price. There are excep- 
tions, of course, but in the majority of cases the facts are as I 
have given them. These apartments are used by the white-collar 
class in New York and are given fair care by their present owners 
although at extortionate rentals. Years ago leases were shifted 
from May 1 to October 1 by the owners, to avoid vacancies in the 
summer—vacancies that came when residents of New York began, 
about the first of this century, to go to bungalows at beaches, or 
suburbs, or country. The tenant usually got the worst of the 
deal when any shift was made—as he or she does today. Nor 
is this confined to New York. When President Coolidge approved 
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the Welch Act, giving increases to Federal employees, the ma- 
jority of landlords in Washington immediately raised their rentals 
to the amount of the increase so the Welch Act betterment was 
absorbed by the landlords. 

I have spoken of the white-collar class of apartments in New 
York to use them as a comparison to the slum tenements. These 
apartments are usually halfway decent, but if you want to see 
humanity at its worst housing, take a trip through any of the 
tenement districts in any of the five boroughs and you will be 
astounded at what is offered by greedy landlords, at exorbitant 
rentals, for human beings to live in. Yes; to live in. Crowded 
and herded together in never ventilated, small rooms, whole families 
swelter in the summer heat and shiver in the cold of winter. The 
fire escapes are their front lawns; the roofs are their parks; and for 
the children, in the summer, the hydrant furnishes their beaches. 

The worst conditions do not show from the street, but in the 
back yard, where old law tenements are crowded into spaces once 
used for gardens, now, often, more fit for garbage. Sing Sing 
Prison at Ossining provides for convicts better housing than do 
most of these tenements. One sink in the hall often is the entire 
water supply for many families. Oil lamps are still used for light- 
ing. The halls are seldom swept or scrubbed, though many of the 
womenfolk keep their rooms as clean as it is possible to make 
them, encrusted with the dirt and grime of many preceding gen- 
erations. Air spaces often are less than the square of the two- 
pane wide window. I have seen stables, cow barns, and public 
garages that were superior to these dens as living places. 

To these slums in past generations came peasants from the green 
fields of Erin; from the lovely Rhineland; from the plains of Hun- 
gary; from the slopes of the Alps; from the lovely coasts of Italy; 
from the fjords of Norway; from the Welsh hills and the highlands 
and lake region of Scotia; from the isles of Greece and the age- 
hoary mountains of Armenia; from The Steppes of Russia, and the 
vales of Poland, and with them also came artisans from the greater 
and lesser cities of Europe, North Africa, and the two Asias, all 
seeking happiness, peace, and liberty in a free country. [Applause.] 

How many young brides trying a hazard of new fortunes in the 
America of their dreams have found the sordid reality of the slums 
so soul-destroying, so heart-breaking, so terribly different from the 
humble but pleasant homes of their native country, that they have 
cried as only a homesick woman can cry, in deadly loneliness, in a 
strange country, speaking a strange language, and among strange 
people. 

How many young husbands among these immigrants have eaten 
their hearts out with disappointment over their inability to provide 
better homes for their young brides and the mothers of their 
babes? And this not in some poverty-stricken country wasted by 
the ravages of centuries old wars, or rigid class distinctions, of life 
and death, of men and women, in the same status into which they 
were born, but in the wealthiest city the world has ever known, the 
commercial capital of the most prosperous of nations, the seat of 
three great and many lesser institutions of learning, of splendid 
museums and galleries of art, of magnificent theaters, of every 
convenience of modern civilization except those of decent housing 
for the poor. 

Who is responsible for this state of affairs in which poor and 
hard-working men and women and children growing up into life 
and its opportunities are compelled to live in squalor amid sur- 
roundings unfit for human beings? The greed of landlords is pri- 
marily responsible. The laxity of local legislation controlling the 
existence of what can only be called “pesthouses” is partly respon- 
sible. The lack of voice crying from the housetops that these 
folks shall be provided with fit homes within their means has been 
partly responsible. 

The lassitudinous dilettantism of the man in whose charge these 
matters have been put for solution has been very much responsible, 
since there has been earmarked for the use of the Housing Author- 
ity, by the Public Works Administration, the sum of $25,000,000 
definitely for slum clearance and rebuilding of the slum sections in 
New York, which money was provided by Congress so that no 
responsibility can be laid at the door of the Members of this 
honorable body. 

In addition to the twenty-five millions earmarked for slum clear- 
ance, there has been allotted $11,485,000 for other projects in better 
neighborhoods in Manhattan, the Bronx, and Queens. Congress has 
not been lax. Public Works Administration has not been lax. Sec- 
retary of the Interior Ickes has been very gracious, and the laxity 
lies at the door of the architect who should have prepared practical 
plans for the clearance of slum sections and the building thereon 
of model and modern apartment houses, if not of the type, along 
the lines of those erected in late years in Berlin, Vienna, London, 
and Moscow. 

The name of the dreaming, pussyfooting, and dilatory architect 
is Robert D. Kohn, director of housing, Public Works Administra- 
tion. He solely is responsible for this crying and tragic delay. 

Slum clearance and rebuilding on the cleared area is not a new 
thing that has to be thought out over a long period of time and 
that involves difficult technical planning. In New York City the 
building of apartment houses in the last 40 years has almost been 
standardized into fixed-price classes. All the lighting, heating, 
plumbing, and cooking accessories are practically as standard as a 
pound of granulated sugar. Flooring of wood, tiling, terrazza, or 
other form is also standardized. The steel structure or the concrete 
structure involves no problem. Steel framework for any require- 
ment is sold like coal by the ton and delivered as quickly. Concrete 
is as simple as sifting ashes. Elevators, stairways, gutters, fire 
escapes, shutters, interior trim, window framing are equally standard. 
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The money is ready as soon as plans are ready. What is there to 
dream about? A monument to architectural aestheticism? We 
have enough architectural monuments now in New York. What 
New York needs is slum clearance and the building of decent 
apartment houses, with modern equipment, on the slum sites. 

The people who are anxiously waiting for such decent housing 
do not care whether the style of the curtain walls or the coping 
is modernistic, arabesque, paleo-renaissance, neo-renaissance, or 
Mozambique. What they want is immediate clearance of slums 
and decent houses put in their place—5-story walk-ups or 10-story 
elevator apartments—the type of housing that is applicable to 
suburban development, as the rows of houses in Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Washington. Apartment houses are what are wanted. 
The apartment house is eminently suitable to Manhattan Island. 

Manhattan Island is almost a solid block of gneiss. A central 
ridge runs through it from north to south. This gives a surface 
drainage into the three rivers, the North River, the East River, and 
the Harlem River, which makes Manhattan Borough of New York 
City one of the healthiest civic communities in the world. There 
is very little soil to absorb sewage, or the street dirt of a city, or 
any of the effluvia common to great cities. 

Sailor’s Snug Harbor, which owns a large tract of land in lower 
central Manhattan, and which is in my congressional district, has 
shown what can be done to provide decent housing at reasonable 
rates of rental. 

Action, quick action, is what is needed. It may be a delightful 
occupation to dream of Sir Christopher Wren, Inago Jones, the 
Adams brothers, or to dally over the loveliness of Westover, Webley, 
Shirley, Haworth House, Red Hill, Poplar Forest, or other archi- 
tectural anachronism. 

Manhattan is New York. It will always be New York. The four 
sister boroughs in Greater New York are splendid sections, but 
Manhattan is New York. In the days before the consolidation that 
formed Greater New York, from the close of the Civil War to the 
start of the War with Spain, the heart of residential Manhattan was 
the region lying north of Twenty-third Street and between Broad- 
way and Lexington Avenue, where beautiful residences were erected 
and occupied by old-time New Yorkers—a region now given over to 
great retail stores, theaters, Radio City, fine churches, and small, 
smart shops. 

REBUILDING OF SLUMS 

Then came the development of Riverside Drive, with great apart- 
ment houses facing the North River, and this was succeeded by the 
tearing down of the old-style apartment houses and private resi- 
dences on Park Avenue and the erection over the tracks used by 
the New York Central and the New Haven Railroads, but still 
owned by the old New York & Harlem Railroad, which controls the 
north rail entrance to New York. 

The pessimists said that people would never live in costly apart- 
ment houses built over railroad tracks. But the pessimists were 
in error, as they usually are, and the optimists won, as Park Avenue 
is now the finest residential street in the five boroughs that form 
New York City. If proper housing were built in the regions I have 
mentioned on the East Side, many who have ‘moved away from 
Manhattan would return. Small parks for adults, playgrounds for 
children, would add to the attractiveness of the section, and while 
it will not rival Park Avenue, it would give decent, self-respecting 
people proper housing. But dreaming of architectural splendor 
never built any apartment house. 

The East River, which is really a strait joining New York Bay 
with Long Island Sound, is one of the most attractive and busiest 
stretches of water courses in the United States. Every form of 
watercraft, from junk boats to stately sound steamers, plies its 
waters day and night. In the summer the Detroit River is a busy 
place, but with winter its interlake traffic stops, but the East River, 
like Tennyson’s Brook, goes on forever, and it gives a beautiful out- 
look for the East Side through the four seasons of the year. If an 
east Riverside Drive, with a wide sidewalk on the waterfront, were 
built, it would pay—not only provide fine, healthy breathing space 
for the residents of the section but would increase the value of 
adjoining property, as did Riverside Drive on the west side of 
Manhattan. The development of Morningside Park from One 
Hundred and Tenth Street to One Hundred and Twenty-first Street 
was the primary cause of the selection of the heights to the west of 
Morningside Park as the site for Columbia University. 

The transformation of Seventh Avenue from Twenty-third Street 
to Forty-second Street and the region abutting thereon was due to 
the location of the Pennsylvania Terminal] on Seventh Avenue be- 
tween Thirtieth and Thirty-third Streets. The city post office 
back of it, on Eighth Avenue, is another example of what may be 
done by the substitution of good buildings for shabby and unfit 
old ones. 

Even when good buildings are replaced by better ones—Fourth 
Avenue from Twenty-third Street to Thirty-fourth Street being one 
example of this, and the substitution of the present buildings on 
Fifth Avenue from Twenty-third Street to Fifty-ninth Street for 
the old, stodgy brownstone fronts that lined that thoroughfare up 
to the beginning of this century, is a conclusive example not only 
of improvement in the status of the region but a strong apprecia- 
tion in value of the land. 

Nearly every city in the United States needs to be rebuilt in part. 
There are East Side pestholes in many of the largest cities of our 
Republic. 

Suppose a great conflagration, like those at San Francisco and 
Baltimore, were to strike Manhattan and level the East Side to ruins 
and ashes; would the people of New York sit amid the wreck and 
weep, or would they begin to make plans, as did San Francisco and 
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Baltimore, before the ruins were cooled off—as Boston and Chicago 
did before them? There is only one answer—New York would be 
rebuilt even better than before. 

Why wait for a holocaust to clear the way? Must catastrophe 
lay a heavy hand on our great city before action is taken, to make 
its residential sections what they ought to be—the equal, if not 
the superior, of any model houses found today in all the world. 

Must disaster overtake a city before the civic pride of all its 
citizens is aroused to reform abuses that are the results of genera- 
tions of greed and neglect? 


God forbid! 
London began its work of rebuilding in 1666, after the great fire. 


It extended it at the end of the nineteenth century, when the Duke 
of Westminster of that time, the greatest landlord in London, tore 
out miles of rookeries and alleys back of Trafalgar Square and re- 
placed them with decent buildings and fine streets. Manchester, 
Birmingham, Bristol, Liverpool all cleaned up, as also did Edinburgh 
and Glasgow in Scotland. Berlin has replaced poor buildings and 
narrow streets with good buildings and wide streets. Vienna has 
done the same, as has Moscow on a much larger scale. 

Why must the United States lag behind Europe? Why must 
New York follow the procession in improvements in living quarters, 
instead of leading it to splendid results along practical lines; in- 
stead of dallying with aesthetic sketches on drafting paper that 
are not even definite plans? 

Why? Because Robert D. Kohn, director of the housing author- 
ity, who ought to be thoroughly familiar with the urgent needs 
of New York in the matter of slum clearance and the building of 
decent apartments to replace ramshackle buildings—buildings, I 
repeat—that are unfit to house animals, much less human beings, 
plays with pencil and paper on an idealistic drafting board, instead 
of getting out practical plans that would put thousands at much 
needed work, and that would give proper housing to the poor and 
the moderately circumstanced people of New York, not only in the 
East Side but in other sections of the city. 

Manhattan is proud of its citizens. They are proud of their city. 
A community that in less than 100 years has risen by its own 
energy and capacity, as well as its natural advantages, from a popu- 
lation of about 100,000 to be the focus of a cosmopolitan area con- 
taining 10,000,000 persons needs no explanation nor apologia from 
me, nor from anyone else. Manhattan is a cross section of the 
peoples of the world—the adventuresome; the challengers of fortune 
and fate; the seekers of freedom of person and liberty of thought 
and speech; the youth and the mature of all the races of the world. 

They are not alien to each other as many carping critics assume. 
They were and are all inspired with optimism and the search for 
greater opportunities than were possible in their original home- 
lands. Many of them brought little to the city but their capacity 
to work at many trades or at any work obtainable. 

In their inexperienced, greenhorn, immigrant days they were ex- 
ploited, often by shrewder and less honest members of their own 
races. But they have outgrown all that. Children came and these 
children went to American public schools and universities, and what 
they learned there they often taught their parents at home after 
school. Many a foreign-language immigrant has learned to speak 
English from his school-taught son. Many a mother has learned 
from her daughter how to speak and know the difficult new tongue. 

As the children of the immigrants grew to manhood and woman- 
hood and married they sought better homes in other sections of 
the city. In Brooklyn, Queens, the Bronx, Staten Island, and in 
Long Island, New Jersey, Westchester, and in Fairfield. The old 
folks remained in the old home, the home of their youth in this 
country. As other immigrants came in they took the places made 
vacant by the removal of the second generation, and this has gone 
on since the Civil War. 

If these residents are to become Americanized, are to become 
citizens, they need some practical demonstration of the pledges 
made in the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of 
the United States. Their bill of rights should start with the right 
to live in a decent home amid decent and healthy surroundings. 

The money has been earmarked for the purpose of providing 
such homes. The United States Government by its appropriation 
of funds has shown in the most emphatic way—by the allotment of 
money—how to achieve this purpose. Why should its intention be 
delayed in execution by the errant will of a single individual—one 
who from experience should be most sympathetic—is the director 
of the housing authority a friend of the poor and lowly or is he 
a little brother to the exploiting landlord who seeks no change in 
the pesthole slums of our cities? 

Second Avenue, which is in the heart and center of my congres- 
sional district, was planned to be when originally laid out what 
Fifth Avenue has become today—the greatest thoroughfare in New 
York. On Eighth Street and Second Avenue is the old St. Mark’s 
Church in the Bowery, which was the garden spot of New York and 
where lie the mortal remains of the famous Dutch Governor, Peter 
Stuyvesant, who was the ancestor of our distinguished colleague 
HAMILTON FisH, colloquially known to us as “Ham Fisu,” the fero- 
cious nimred of modern communism. 

Americanized continental Europe to the extent of the third and 
fourth generation is well represented in my district—German, 
French, Spanish, Italians, Swiss, Austrians, Hungarians, Poles, 
Ukranians, Swedes, Danes, Czechs, Slovaks, English, Scots, Irish, 
Jewish are all represented as courageous and patriotic Americans 
in the Fourteenth Congressional District of New York. The best 
blood of Europe, who came here to seek adventure and fortunes in 
America, whose sons and daughters and their descendants repre- 


sent today the highest grade of modern civilization, are found in 
our midst. 

New York City is the most cosmopolitan city in the world. My 
congressional district is the most cosmopolitan section of any con- 
gressional district in America. Its diversified citizenship represents 
a cross section of the life of our Nation. Rich and poor, high and 
low, success and failure are represented in my district. All of my 
fellow citizens of my community are inspired by one common ideal: 
“Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home.” However, they 
feel that this home to which they aspire should be in conformity 
with the high standards of the twentieth century, clean, whole- 
some, habitable, modern, up-to-date American homes. That is 
what I, as their Representative, appeal to you to grant to them as 
their just and human right. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, the Tennessee Valley project, which was perfected, 
elaborated, and developed through the construction of the great 
Muscle Shoals, is a great pioneer project in public power produc- 
tion. This national experiment cost the taxpayers of the United 
States hundreds of millions of dollars and will improve the social, 
economic, and agricultural opportunities of the great States of 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee, and Arkansas. 
The members of the New York delegation, including myself, voted 
for that project to help the people of the middle South. 

When the tributaries of the Mississippi overflowed their banks 
and brought ruin and havoc in the homes, hearts, and firesides of 
most of our Americans living in that section, almost $400,000,000 
was voted by the Congress of the United States to prevent the 
future ravages of the Father of Waters. Our congressional dele- 
gation from New York, including myself, voted for that measure. 

Boulder Dam, one of the greatest engineering feats in the history 
of our Republic, that will revolutionize irrigation possibilities of 
many western arid lands and serve cheap electricity to eight States 
of the Union, cost the taxpayers of the United States more than 
$400,000,000. We, the members of the congressional delegation from 
New York, voted for that project to help the great States of the 
West. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars have been appropriated by the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee for public-works improvements for 
harbors and rivers that will bring happiness and prosperity to 
different sections in our country. Our delegation in Congress from 
the State of New York has voted for these improvements that will 
— our neighboring and far-distant States throughout the 

nion. 

Mr. Speaker, the time has arrived when the great Empire State 
of New York, talking through its congressional delegation for the 
greatest city in the world, New York City, appeals to the member- 
ship of the Congress of the United States to help it eradicate and 
clean out the 150-year-old slums and pestholes that are still called 
homes and are found in every part of Greater New York. We 
should concentrate on the Nation’s greatest slums in New York 
City, comprising over 1,000 acres in Greater New York, as a major 
experiment in improving housing and living conditions of the work- 
ing classes through the securing of cheap rentals that will be 
within the reach of the great producing masses. We should im- 
mediately perfect a comprehensive long-range housing program 
that will act as a guide for the rest of the country to follow. This 
program will act as the foundation of the “new deal.” Upon it the 
superstructure of new homes will be reared. It will end unemploy- 
ment and help to bring us back to prosperity. [Applause.] 

Greenwich Village, originally one of the early settlements of the 
English in New York City, later the home of Thomas Paine, and 
today the home and mecca of the literary and artistic colonies of 
our Republic, is also in my congressional district. 

All these locations today need rehabilitation. They are crying 
aloud for clean, wholesome, modern homes that have the equip- 
ment and appurtenances that modern civilization demands. 

Mr. Speaker and fellow colleagues in the House, think of it! 
At this very moment 2,000,000 New Yorkers still live in old sl!um- 
law tenements. Fifty percent of the tenements condemned by 
the tenement house commission of 1885 are still standing, harbor- 
ing unfortunate people who have to live in these contaminated 
and vitiated homes. 

England, Germany, Austria, Russia, and Holland are half a cen- 
tury ahead of us in model housing and construction. 

A survey of vacant apartments in New York City showed 3 out 
of 4 without hot water, 4 out of 5 without steam heat, 3 out of 5 
served by water closets in the hall. In the slum areas of New 
York the death rate from TB averages 113 per 100,000, as com- 
pared to 27 per 100,000 in nonsium areas. 

In the congressional district, the Fourteenth New York, that I 
have the honor to represent in Congress there still stand houses 
that were built before the Revolution. In some of these houses still 
live the descendants of the original builders. In my district stands 
the splendidiy noble Washington Arch, through which the re- 
turning soldiers of the last two wars marched in quiet triumph. 
Fifth Avenue, that street the name of which is known the world 
over, starts at Washington Square, the site of the Washington Arch. 

On Fifth Avenue, in my district, lived the beloved Mark Twain, 
Samuel Langhorne Clemens, and he was only one of the many thou- 
sands who rose to fame and lived at least part of their lives in my 
community. But my district also has produced many men and 
women who never rose to public notice but who were and are splen- 
did fathers and mothers, God-fearing, decent, wholesome folk, rear- 
ing their families in honesty and truth and bringing their children 
up to be good, self-supporting, and self-respecting American 
citizens. 
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My district is a cross section of the Nation and of the world. 
Every State of the Union is represented therein by its sons and 
daughters who have come to New York to test their fortunes. 
Every nation and race of the world is represented in my district by 
immigrants who have sought in the United States the freedom they 
were denied in their own countries. 

My district is both east side and west side, and almost runs “all 
around the town,” as the song goes. Much of it has been rebuilt. 
All of it ought to be rebuilt with deeper and more secure founda- 
tions and higher living buildings set in parked spaces, open to the 
sun and air. The homes of the people of my east side should be 
as healthy, commodious as the homes of my constituents on the 
west side. The same number of persons could be housed in tall 
towers like the present towers of finance and commerce in New 
York, each in its own park, as are now jammed into wretched, 
insanitary tenements. 

Trinity Church Corporation owns many of the worst of the tene- 
ments, and that institution might become more popular than it is 
if it started the work of rebuilding its slums. That is the gospel 
of true Christianity. 

This is the twentieth century, and the housing in great cities, 
especially New York, must proceed along twentieth-century lines. 
Our first thought should be the comfort and happiness of the men 
and women who are to live in the cities and work at every form of 
human endeavor and not the amount of profit that may come from 
extortionate rentals. 

Let us therefore build wholesome homes for decent people. 
Homes that will be clean, sanitary, commodious, and serve as the 
index of the civilization of our day. 

Mr. Speaker, what the Nation needs is a great national drive for 
the entire eradication of the slums of all the large cities. These 
places of pest, these tragic sources of disease, these obsolete struc- 
tures that are not fit to house an animal, much less a human being, 
should be leveled to the ground and in their places erected housing 
suitable for the living quarters of the men, women, and children 
of the American family wherein they can live in decent dignity 
commensurate with the greatness of the Nation of which they are 
citizens 

This should be done now, immediately. Not piecemeal and over 
a period of time, but now, at once, when such great effort is being 
made to restore employment and to return to prosperity. The 
building trade is one of our basic industries. It gives employment 
to all classes of labor, from the lumberman who fells the trees 
that are made into lumber that goes into construction; the lumber- 
mill worker who changes the timber into beams, pillars, posts, shin- 
gles, and other structural lumber; the trim maker who makes the 
doors, window sashes, and other trim; the brickmakers and stone- 
cutters and the clay banks and quarries from which they get their 
base supply; steam and water piping makers; electrical-wire makers, 
and other supply manufacturers and other building supply makers. 
It would give new impetus to railroads and motor trucks to trans- 
port the material. 

Architects and their staffs, stonemasons, bricklayers, tile layers, 
plasterers, plumbers, painters, pipe fitters, electricians, would be 
put to work at once. There is not another industry that uses so 
many different sources of supply, obtained from so many sources 
all over the country, as does the building industry. It would in- 
vigorate these trades I have mentioned at once, start pay rolls 
going, and do more to restore prosperity and happiness to those 
who can labor and cannot find work than anything I can think of. 

With newer houses would also come modern equipment for liv- 
ing, electrical and gas refrigeration, electrical and gas lighting, 
better light fittings, new bathtubs and bathroom fittings, radios, 
telephones, better furniture, rugs, pictures, kitchen utensils, and 
other innumerable devices, besides modern methods of cooking. 
All along the line there would be gigantic improvement in means 
of living. It would be a design for living that would give the 
American people in the cities what they should have and what 
they easily could have. Its infiuence would be Nation-wide. It 
would put the entire Nation again happily at work. 

Competition would force the owners of semislums to reconstruct 
their properties and to reduce their outrageous rents in competi- 
tion with the low rentals that would be charged for this new con- 
iction. It would force improvement in the single and double 
houses, since no one would care to live in them unless they met 
the new requirements of this American pattern of living, which 
should be national and not local, so that all would benefit. 

Had this been done 2 years ago, when, in January 1932, I intro- 
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duced in the House two bills providing ways by which such a project 
could be financed under the control and direction of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and had Robert D. Kohn, director of 
housing, instead of dilly-dallying over aesthetic dreams, set reso- 
lutely to work to do that for which he was given his place in the 
public service, the work of national building construction, which 
should be universal throughout the Nation, would have been half 


done, and there would have been no need for the President to 
include in his last message to Congress any proposals covering 
housing in any form. 

The Federal Government, of which the citizens of every State are 
also citizens, should sponsor, finance, and, if necessary, construct 


the type of collective and single family homes that I have described. 
It should not turn over many millions to the unscrupulous real- 
estate mortgage racketeers and criminals who mulcted the investors 
of America of billions of dollars. Citizens should be able to deal 


directly with the Government through agencies and not have Fed- 
eral money advanced ta the same group of unscrupulous high bind- 
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ers and their successors who wrecked so many fake real-estate 
financial projects to the lining of their own pockets. 

Much of the money could be obtained from the Postal Savings, 
on which the depositors get a low interest. The interest charged the 
borrower should not be over 4 percent per annum. Principal amor- 
tization should run not less than 20 years—30 if necessary—the same 
as is being done today in Europe and in South America. The Postal 
Savings would be well secured by investment in the homes of Amer- 
ican people. This collateral security of the real estate and the home, 
in my humble opinion, is superior security to most of the paper that 
is rediscounted in the Federal Reserve banks of our country today. 

In each of the States of the Union and in the District of Columbia 
Federal home-loan agencies could be established and the present 
Federal home-loan set-up could be modified so that instead of giving 
the money for homes to these real-estate sharks it would go directly 
to the people themselves. Details are not needed; they can be 
worked out later. The general idea is the thing. 

By this method there would be no such gigantic collapses of 
mortgage-loan groups, which has been one of the most distressing 
and lamentable of the disasters of the depression, because it worked 
two ways—it wrecked the investor and it wrecked the borrower. 

Congress last year created the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 
Today it is operating in every State in the Union, and has saved 
over 200,000 homes from foreclosure worth over $600,000,000, and 
is operating to save from foreclosure over a million homes, the 
value of which will run into billions of dollars. The Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation is paying millions of dollars in delinquent taxes 
to local communities; is spending millions of dollars in repairs, 
thus increasing employment; and is restoring income to tens of 
thousands of investors, thereby aiding and increasing purchasing 
power. ‘ 

No word in the English language brings up a more tender 
sentiment than the word “home.” It is the foundation upon which 
the superstructure of our Government is reared. 

If the word “home” has great significance, the actual thing itself, 
with all its loving associations, has a far deeper hold on the human 
heart. The saving of a home is a most worthy effort. It keeps the 
family together and preserves the family and relative ties. Best 
of all, it provides a secure haven for the young folks. It gives them 
an incentive to establish another such home when they grow up, 
meantime protecting those who are not secure in family life. 
{[Applause. ] 

The operations of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation not only 
have saved homes for their owners but the obligations it has 
incurred in so doing will be cleared by the income coming to it 
by amortization, with no cost to the taxpayer. 

Through the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation the Federal Gov- 
ernment makes it possible for every wage earner to own his own 
home, in which he will live and be secure, not only while his 
family is growing up but in his old age, when they have flown to 
new nests. It has been proven that a single plan of home-mortgage 
financing, on a long-term basis, insures complete security for the 
lender and gives the borrower confidence that he can carry through 
his obligations to the very end. 

The 5-day week and the 6-hour day, now on its way, and the 
shorter hours of labor now in effect and coming on, will give the 
workingman more time to spend at home, if he has a home. This 
will mean that he will know his wife and children better, under- 
stand and sympathize with their problems and help solve them. 
It does not mean that the man will be a “nuisance around the 
house,” but it does mean that he can do much of the work that 
now falls to the lot of the wife, and as four hands are better than 
two, the work will be done quicker and provide more leisure for 
them to develop their adult education and interests. 

In every great crisis of war, on its own soil or abroad, in which 
the United States has been engaged since its foundation, it has 
called on the men of the homes to protect the Government, the 
wealth of the Nation, and the property of the Nation. Now has 
come a great crisis of peace, of longer duration than any of the last 
three wars in which the Nation has been engaged, in which not 
only the men, but the women and the children of the homes, have 
endured trial and suffering equal to and superior to that of actual 
war. 

As it was the duty of the men of the homes to rally to the defense 
of their country in time of combat—war—to which they nobly 
responded, so now it is the equal duty of their country, and its 
wealth and property in this time of a prolonged and terrible crisis 
of peace, to come to the aid of those on whom it and they must 
always rely for preservation. The home is the basic foundation on 
which the welfare of our Republic is built. If the homes, single or 
collective, fell into dilapidation and decay, those who live in the 
homes will become the victims of destitution and despair. Who, 
then, will defend the Nation, the Nation's wealth and its property, 
when our Republic and its wealth and property is not only con- 
fronted with enemy attack but, possibly, engaged in a terrific 
struggle for its very existence and preservation? 

Can the Government, as such, defend itself? No! Can wealth, 
as such, defend itself? No! Can property, as such, defend itself? 
No! Can the Nation defend itself against a foe determined to con- 
quer a rich and fertile country? They cannot! Men are needed 
to fight. Today our working classes need homes in times of peace. 
Not any kind of a structure that a grasping landlord would think 
fit, but what the American citizen and his family think adequate, 
just, fair, and proper. Construction is needed. Immediate con- 
struction. Now! At once! Let us build new homes for our work- 


ing classes. [Applause.] 
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More construction and still more construction, until every Ameri- 
can family can live in a decent home and have all the comforts 
and happiness that such a home will provide. Let the Government 
build new homes, collective and single, for the men and their 
families, on whom its very existence depends. Let the building 
continue over decades, if need be, until the work is complete. Let 
there not be left in the entire Nation a slum, a dilapidated shack, 
at which the finger of scorn can be pointed. Then every American 
family will be housed in healthy and happy habitations and the 
Government will have done its duty to those who work in every 
quarry of human endeavor, to make our country great, rich, 
glorious, and prosperous, the noblest republic in all the world. 
[ Applause. ] 

Reconstruction, or repair of old structures,.is not what public 
opinion demands. What the great masses of our people are clamor- 
ing for is the construction of new buildings and the clearance of 
slums in our great cities. This problem will not be solved until the 
old pestholes are deliberately wrecked and in their places are 
erected newly built homes of which humanity may be proud and 
the tenants not be ashamed. 

The day for expediency has passed away. The moment for action 
has arrived. Expediency will no longer serve. It only plasters the 
sore and does not heal it. We must cure these slum sores that exist 
everywhere in our civic communities. There is only one way to 
accomplish this purpose and that is to face the housing problem 
frankly, fearlessly, courageously, honestly, by admitting our errors 
in the past and starting fresh and anew to accomplish our pur- 
poses and our ideals. Will the clearance of slums pay? It cer- 
tainly will. Not only in improved citizenship but in the health 
and happiness of our working people as well as in cold financial 
returns. 

In all the great cities of Europe slums have been supplanted by 
decent, wholesome housing where human beings can live as God 
intended them to exist. Let us make a new start right here in 
America. Let the “new deal” be given in housing to those who 
have been the tragic victims of the “raw deal’ in the past. 

Congress will soon adjourn. Let us refuse to adjourn until this 
wholesome human appeal for habitable homes will have been given 
to the citizens of our Republic, who are entitled to the best that 
civilization and humanity can give to them. Let the building of 
new ideal homes be the contribution of the Seventy-third Congress 
of the United States to the people of our country, when we have 
been sent here to serve and represent. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman from New York 
2 additional minutes. 

Mr. SrrovicH. Mr. Speaker, the home is the place where we are 
treated the best and grumble the most. Millions of men, coming 
from every home in our Republic, have been willing to give up 
their lives upon the altar of war and bare their breasts to shot and 
shell in order that our homes might be preserved. From the Four- 
teenth Congressional District, which I have the honor to represent, 
immigrants from every clime in the world, as well as natives, have 
gladly made the supreme sacrifice and hallowed our soil and foreign 
soil with their lifeblood in order that our Republic and our institu- 
tions might be preserved. 

Mr. Speaker, without our homes we would be a nation of nomads, 
wanderers on the face of the earth, with no settled habitation nor 
permanent abode. Every act passed by Congress, no matter how 
apparently remote, in its final results affects the home. The act 
may deal with economics, finance, industry, agriculture, or com- 
merce, but it becomes a good or bad law according as it helps or 
harms the home. 

The home must and shall be preserved; on its preservation de- 
pends the perpetuation of the Republic itself. We, Members of the 
Congress of the United States, will do our duty to our Nation and 
its people only when our first and last thought is, How will our 
work in Congress affect the home, and how will it affect and main- 
tain the welfare, the happiness, and the contentment of the father, 


the mother, and the children of the home? Let us give thanks | 
to President Franklin D. Roosevelt for his courageous message to | 


abolish slums and build new homes. God bless the homes in 
America. Be it ever so humble, God help us to preserve and 
maintain the American home. [Applause.] 





The Reorganization Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HATTON W. SUMNERS 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1939 
Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, while the House 


has technically lost jurisdiction of the reorganization bill, 
that bill is still in process; and if the Members of the House 
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should become convinced as I am convinced that some such 
amendment as that offered by me in the House when the 
bill was under consideration here should be incorporated be- 
fore the bill becomes law, that result would probably take 
place. 

The House, by its own bill, has cut itself off from the op- 
portunity itself to prevent the going into effect of a reor- 
ganization plan which it may believe to be contrary to the 
public interest. There can be no question about that. The 
amendment proposed would not disturb the general plan of 
the bill to have the Executive work out the details of a pro- 
posed reorganization. The necessity for this arrangement, 
as explained, that the Houses of Congress do not have the 
time, the knowledge, or the facilities to work out these de- 
tails, is accepted. Neither would the arrangement in the bill 
be disturbed which provides that when the Executive shall 
have worked out a plan it be transmitted to the Houses of 
Congress, and unless there be positive adverse action within 
60 days the suggested plan becomes operative. 

The only thing which the amendment proposes, and I am 
discussing this bill from the House Member’s standpoint, is 
to prevent the House from surrendering its individual con- 
stitutional power to prevent that which it is convinced would 
be to the public hurt. 

There is a very definite similarity in relationship and in 
responsibility between the submission to the Houses of Con- 
gress by the President of proposed legislation and the sub- 
mission by him of a proposed reorganization. Under the 
Constitution, if the President submits proposed legislation, 
either House of Congress is possessed of the power and 
charged with the duty to prevent its enactment if in its 
judgment the proposed legislation is contrary to the public 
interest. That arrangement is much older than our cwn 
Constitution. It began with the beginning of the British 
Parliament. That arrangement in the long history of Anglo- 
Saxon government has helped to preserve stability in govern- 
ment. 

This reorganization bill ignores the philosophy of that 
arrangement, and the House by its own legislation cuts itself 
off from the opportunity independently to prevent a reorgani- 
zation from going into effect which in its judgment would be 
contrary to the public interest. In other words, it proposes by 
its own bill that if the Executive submits a plan of reorgani- 
zation and the Senate agrees, that plan may become effective 
and have the force of law, notwithstanding the objection by 
the House of Representatives. 

The amendment proposed would restore to the House of 
Representatives its constitutional power and constitutional 
responsibility with regard to reorganization which is exer- 
cised with regard to legislation. 

What answer can there be when this action on our part is 
examined other than that we are afraid to trust ourselves in 
reorganization matters with our ordinary constitutional pow- 
ers and responsibilities? And the question seems pertinent 
that if we are afraid to trust ourselves with that responsibility 
and power with regard to reorganization, why should the 
public trust us with them with regard to legislation? 

It is a remarkable thing that the House of Representatives 
by its own bill has made it so that it cannot exercise its indi- 
vidual constitutional power to prevent going into effect of a 
reorganization plan which it is fully convinced is against the 
public interest. 

The proposed amendment would bring the mechanics of 
the bill, insofar as power and responsibility are concerned, 
into harmony with the allocation of constitutional govern- 
mental power. If the House does not approve a bill it votes 
against it and it does not become a law. Under the amend- 
ment referred to, if the House should not approve a pro- 
posed reorganization it would vote against it, and it would 
not go into effect. But under the reorganization bill pio- 
posed by the House the House could vote against any reor- 
ganization plan and it could still go into effect. That would 
be true only because the House by its own act had cut itself 
off from its constitutional powers. 
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This thing which the House proposes to do to itself, to its 
power, and its responsibility is far more important than its 
relationship to the particular item of legislation. We know 
that fundamental changes in governments like ours are 
brought about by precedents and practice. When we put our 
feet into the road and begin to walk we are going somewhere, 
and where we arrive depends upon the direction we take. 
This bill unamended leads in the wrong direction. It is a 
bad precedent. 

There is no question that in formulating this bill we of the 
House could either keep or surrender this constitutional power 
without interfering with the efficiency of the Executive in 
carrying out the purposes of the bill. Any assumption to the 
contrary must be based upon the notion that the House as an 
institution is unfit to be trusted with the exercise of its con- 
stitutiona! powers. We raise the question ourselves that if 
the House cannot be trusted with its constitutional powers 
with regard to reorganization, as we seem to believe, why 
should the House be trusted with regard to legislation? 

It is the surrender of the power conferred by the Constitu- 
tion to protect the people against that which we may believe 
to be bad which is the vicious thing in this bill unamended. 

Considering it from the standpoint of the broadest public 
interest, the present Members cannot afford to put the House 
of Representatives in the attitude before the country of being 
afraid to retain and exercise its constitutional powers when in 
its judgment the public interest requires their exercise. 


Politics in W. P. A. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1939 


ARTICLE FROM THE MUNCIE (IND.) PRESS 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following article from 
the Muncie Press, Muncie, Ind.: 

[From the Muncie (Ind.) Press] 
POLITICS IN W. P. A. 
EpiTor, MUNCIE PRESS: 

This talk of taking the W. P. A. out of politics is causing the 
average W. P. A. worker to laugh. One would think by reading the 
newspapers that such is the case, but the truth is that politics is 
being played now as much as ever before. 

Supervisors and foremen are selected for their political activities 
more than because of their ability to handle men or know the work 
they are assigned to. In one case the foreman assigned to our par- 
ticular project did not have the least idea what was required to 


do and had to ask the men under him how to do the work. 

I have in mind one man who is classified as a laborer and is 
using a pick and shovel, although this man is fully capable of 
filling the job as a supervisor. But he is a Republican, and they 


know it. This man has been a superintendent, factory manager, 
and chief engineer in his time, but now is a shovel pusher and has 
no chance of getting anything better from the W. P. A. 

On a project using, say, 100 men, 1 foreman is assigned to the 


job, and he must appoint 3 or 4 “straw bosses,” who each handle 
a crew of men, but these bosses get no more than the men working 
under them. Is that fair? 

Good carpenters are working for $52 a month, while the union 
scale is $1.15 per hour. 

On the average sewing projects any woman doing anything out 
of the ordinary gets more than the $52 a month payable to ordinary 
sewer The men get nothing more for doing work requiring more 
than ordinary ability. 

Another thing: A large number of men have been sent into the 
county to work on the highways. The majority of these poor souls 
have no means of transportation and must pay others to haul them 


to work. This, of course, reduces their incomes that much. 
Don't envy the W. P. A. worker, but pity him. 


DISGUSTED. 
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Tax on Federally Held Land 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1939 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF THE LEGISLATURE OF THE 
STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the following con- 
current resolution of the Legislature of the State of Michigan: 


House Concurrent Resolution 8 

Concurrent resolution respectfully memorializing the Congress of 

the United States to enact legislation providing for a tax of 10 

cents per acre on land held by the Federal Government, especially 

as national forests 

Whereas thousands of acres of land in Michigan have been taken 
over by the Federal Government, especially for national forests, 
thereby crippling many Michigan communities through loss in tax 
revenue; and 

Whereas the Legislature of the State of Michigan in recognition 
of this problem, under Act No. 305 of the Public Acts of 1931, 
which amended Act No. 116 of the Public Acts of 1917, provided 
for the payment by the State of Michigan of a tax of 10 cents per 
acre on lands held by the department of conservation, with cer- 
tain minor exceptions, which tax was to assist local units of gov- 
ernment due to the loss of revenue from such lands when taken 
over by the State; and 

Whereas similar action on the part of the Congress of the United 
States would greatly benefit local units of government in Michigan 
in such localities where the Federal Government has vast holdings 
which are not contributing to the cost of government: Now, theve- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives (the senate concurring), 
That the Michigan Legislature hereby respectfully memorializes 
the Congress of the United States to enact legislation providing 
for a tax of 10 cents per acre on land held by the Federal Govern- 
ment, especially as national forests; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be spread on the journals of the 
house and senate and copies be sent to the President of the United 
States, the President of the Senate, and Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the United States, and to the 
Michigan Members in the Congress of the United States. 


Federal Income Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBERT L. VREELAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1939 


RESOLUTION OF THE NEW JERSEY ASSEMBLY 


Mr. VREELAND. Mr. Speaker, up to a few years ago 
the people of our country had implicit confidence in their 
Federal Government in believing that their legislators would 
operate the Government to the greatest efficiency at the least 
cost, as was evidenced by the passage of the sixteenth amend- 
ment without restriction on the power of taxation of incomes. 

Lately, however, the public has become tax conscious and 
become greatly alarmed at the unprecedented expenditures 
by the Federal Government and the steady increase in the 
national debt. They have become more and more aware 
of the fact that the power to tax is the power to destroy. 
This is evidenced by a resolution passed by the Assembly of 
the State of New Jersey, introduced February 27, 1939, by 
Assemblywoman Hand, of Essex County. 
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The suggestion is well worthy of consideration and serious 
thought; and, therefore, I ask to have the resolution printed 
in the Recorp. It is as follows: 


Resolution memorializing the Congress of the United States to 
adjust and regulate the collection of income taxes 


Whereas the sixteenth amendment to the Federal Constitution 
gives to the Congress the power to lay and collect taxes on incomes, 
from whatever source derived, without apportionment among the 
States and without regard to any census or enumeration; and 

Whereas the Congress has enacted appropriate legislation to en- 
force the amendment, and has enacted an income-tax statute which 
in many instances works inequitably, resulting in hardships to 
citizens and corporations; and 

Whereas in order that business may be encouraged and promoted: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the house of assembly, That the Congress of the 
United States is hereby memorialized and requested to provide by 
proper amendment that in no case shall income taxes levied exceed 
25 percent of the total of such income; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution, signed by the speaker 
and attested to by the clerk, be transmitted to the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United States and to the Senators 
and Members of Congress from New Jersey in the Senate and House 
of Representatives. 

This resolution shall take effect immediately. 


Refugee Children 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 16, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS, OF NORTH 
CAROLINA 





Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be published in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a radio address which I delivered yesterday in Washington, 
D. C., from station WOL of the Mutual Broadcasting Co., 
in acceptance of an invitation extended to me by the local 
chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution. The 
subject deals with Refugee Children, which subject inter- 
ests itself in Senate Joint Resolution 64, as introduced in 
the Senate by the distinguished senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Wacner]. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Good afternoon, ladies and gentlemen; I am deeply indebted to 
the Mutual Broadcasting Co. for providing me with the facilities of 
this station, and at the same time I desire to thank with my full 
heart the committee of the local chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution for having extended to me this invitation to 
address the patrons of this broadcasting station upon a subject 
which, in my opinion, is an extremely important one, and particu- 
larly so at this time—lI refer to the subject of restricted immigration. 

This, I contend, is an extremely important subject with the 
American people today for the reason that reports reveal that there 
are approximately 12,000,000 men and women without employment, 
and of this large number of our citizens who are daily looking for 
jobs it is appalling to note that one-third are young people of 
working age under 25 years. And it might interest you to know at 
this juncture that 600,000 young people reach working age each year 
in the United States, and, unfortunately, from the present outlook 
they face a jobless future. 

In one eastern city there is what has been referred to as a “slave 
market,” where both Negro and white girls gather on the street 
corners in the hope of securing a few hours’ work in wages ranging 
from 15 to 20 cents an hour. Unemployment naturally breeds dis- 
content and provides opportunities for activities in some cases out- 
Side of the law, which serious condition of unemployment among 
our youngsters is probably attributable to the fact that about one- 
third of all the crimes committed in America are by the unem- 
ployed youth of our land. In the city of New York alone 35 per- 
cent of the arrests are young people. We must at this hour give 
attention to the youthful element of our population, because the 
boys and girls of today are the men and women of tomorrow, and 
it is upon them and them alone that we base the future of Amer- 
ica. We must not only provide employment for these youngsters of 
America, gainful employment and employment beneficial to them- 
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selves and to the respective communities in which they reside, but 
we should provide the educational facilities and opportunities to 
which they are entitled as the sons and daughters of American 
fathers and mothers. In one eastern city four out of every five 
unemployed youths have no vocational education, and this is at- 
tributable to the fact that there are not a sufficient number of 
schools to accommodate those who seek opportunities for prepara- 
tion in vocational instruction. Thousands of American children 
today are forced to limit their school hours only to part time be- 
cause in many sections of the country our public schools are over- 
crowded. 

Some time ago I had the honor to talk at length with a lady of 
our Capital City interested in governmental affairs and who is 
vitally interested in any movement to preserve America for Amer- 
icans, and who suggested at the time that we should have now 
as our slogan, “Our citizens, our country, first.” I was delighted 
with her suggestion, and since then at every opportunity I have, 
by word of mouth and otherwise, passed this slogan on to many 
throughout the length and breadth of our land. Today, in speak- 
ing of the youth of America, I am more impressed than ever 
that this slogan should be broadcast from every housetop, because 
never before in the history of our country have we found a greater 
opportunity and a more rightful cause for the employment of such 
a patriotic battle cry, particularly for the fathers and mothers of 
America, because they are interested in the future of their own 
flesh and blood, their sons and daughters, the children of America. 
America’s children are truly America’s problem and that state- 
ment will bear repetition. 

My honored colleague, United States Senator RosertT F. WAGNER, 
of the Empire State of New York, has introduced a resolution 
calling upon our National Congress to authorize for permanent 
residence in the United States 20,000 German refugee children. 
These 20,000 to be an addition to the regular annual quotas—that 
is to say, in addition to the number of immigrants permitted 
under the law to enter the United States annually from Germany. 
I might add that similar resolutions have been introduced in the 
House by Congresswoman EpDITH NoursE Rocers, of Massachusetts 
and Congressman JOHN H. DINGELL, of the Commonwealth of 
Michigan. These bills must be defeated. America’s first duty is 
to feed, clothe, and educate her own millions of ill-fed, ill-clothed, 
and ill-housed American children, the sons and daughters of 
American fathers and mothers. 

As a matter of fact, this is not the first time that such ill- 
advised proposals have been introduced in Congress. And in my 
opinion, of all times this is the most ill-advised time for such a 
suggestion as carried in the afore-mentioned bills, and certainly 
the most ill-advised time for the introduction of such bills in 
Congress when we take into consideration the fact that 80 percent 
of all unemployment in the entire world is to be found within 
the confines of the United States of America. In many sessions 
of Congress since the World War similar bills have been introduced 
from time to time in an effort to capitalize on the sympathy of 
the American people and for the one and express purpose of 
breaking down restrictive immigration. 

For years those who have opposed our immigration laws have 
been endeavoring to place a wedge by which our immigration 
gates might be opened wide, and here is another attempt wherein 
the sympathies of the American people are being appealed to with 
a view to opening wide these gates to the refugee children of the 
world. I contend that our first sympathies should be given to 
American children. 

In connection with these attempts made heretofore by way of 
the introduction of bills, I am happy to be able to report to those 
whom I reach at this hour that in every case so far the common 
sense of the American people has prevailed; not one such pro- 
posal has ever been enacted, and I am confident that at this crit- 
ical hour the common sense of the American people will continue 
to prevail and that they will oppose the passage of a bill that 
would authorize the admission of 20,000 German refugee children 
into the United States at this time when the unemployment situ- 
ation is so very, very serious. 

Now, let’s look at the grim fact. Every single State in the 
Union, as the records will reveal, has a tremendous number of 
children in want of proper food, clothing, medical attention, and 
better school facilities. For instance, let’s turn our eyes south- 
ward to the children of the sharecroppers. Millions are ill-nour- 
ished or starving, improperly clothed or half naked—the sons and 
daughters of 8,000,000 sharecroppers live in hovels. They are here 
at home. Their tumble-down shacks have no windows; they sleep 
on rags. Their clothes are tattered and torn and filthy. They 
derive their meager nourishment from thickened gravy and bis- 
cuits as a year-round diet. They have no medical care. They fall 
easy prey to disease. They are unschooled. From out of these 
dingy huts of tragedy comes a reeking army of destitution, while 
the false idea of humanitarianism and internationalism is wailed 
by many. 

Shall we first take care of our own children, our citizens, our coun- 
try first, or shall we bestow our charity on children imported from 
abroad. What is American citizenship worth if it allows American 
children to go hungry, unschooled, and without proper medical 
attention while we import children from a foreign country? We'd 
better look after our own. Let the sympathies of the American 
people be with American children first and then— 

I have spoken of children of the sharecroppers. Now let us turn 
to the children of the cities. Slum children live in sullen poverty. 
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In hundreds of American cities millions of American children are 
growing up in squalor and poverty huddled together in cramped 
quarters. These American children of every race and foreign extrac- 
tion cry for the right to breathe fresh air, eat good food, and for 
the right to play and live in the American way. Shall we sentence 
these slum children to crime, poverty, and hoplessness while we im- 
port children from a foreign country, or from foreign lands? Well, 
the Wagner-Rogers-Dingell bills propose to import 20,000 refugee 
children from Germany. They argue that all are under the age of 
14, but I answer that 5 years from now the great majority of them 
will have attained the age of 19, and then they will be competing 
with the sons and daughters of Amarica. How many of your sons 
and daughters today are without employment? How many of them 
have prospects of employment? Are you interested in the future 
of your sons and daughters, or is it that your sympathies provide 
you with more interest for the sons and daughters of foreign coun- 
tries who, if admitted under these bills, will be providing more 
competition for your children? 

They say that these refugee children are to be placed in American 
homes. Organized minorities who are interested in bringing in 
these foreign children state that homes have already been provided 
for them by applications now on file. If that statement be true, 
then this is my answer, your answer, and America’s answer: If 
homes are available for the adoption of alien children, Americanism 
demands that needy American children also be adopted into these 
American homes. 

My heart beats in sympathy for those unfortunate children across 
the seas, but my love and duty belongs firstly to our children here 
at home. 

And in conclusion, ladies and gentlemen, may I repeat that 
America’s slogan at this critical hour should be: Our citizens, our 
country, first. 

I thank you. 


Veterans of Foreign Wars Radio Hour 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOMER T. BONE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 16, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK, OF MIS- 
SOURI, FEBRUARY 15, 1939 


Mr. BONE. Mr. President, on February 15 the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. CLarK] delivered an address over a Na- 
tion-wide radio hook-up on the eighth annual Veterans of 
Foreign Wars “Hello America” radio hour. I ask unanimous 
consent that the address, which is very brief, be published 
in the Appendix of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


It is a rare privilege for me to again be permitted to participate 
with the commander in chief in welcoming into the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars so many thousands of our old comrades long eligible 
to our ranks but now coming for the first time into our ranks 
to stand with us for the principles to which this organization is 
dedicated. 

I am proud to be a member of this great gold-chevron organi- 
zation, proud of the intelligent and patriotic interest which its 
members have taken and now take in the public affairs of the 
Nation, fulfilling in peacetimes, as they did in wartimes, to the 
fullest degree their duties as citizens of the great Republic. I am 
infinitely proud that this organization, the very terms of whose 
eligibility insures that its members shall all have been personally 
familiar with the grim visage of war, is today one of the very 
greatest forces in our Nation for the prevention of war. 

I am sure that no one will misunderstand me when I indulge 
the hope that we are a dying organization. It has never reached 
a greater height of influence and usefulness. I should like to 
see the day when every American qualified to membership shall 
be in this organization and contribute to its increasingly wide- 
spread influence for citizenship and peace. 

But since the fundamental requirement for membership is serv- 
ice overseas, I hope that this great organization may die with 
the death of the last person now qualified for membership. I hope 
that in the time to come our sons and grandsons may be proud 
to know that we were eligible to membership in the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, but my fervent prayer is that no more American boys 


may ever become eligible to fight or die on foreign fields. To bring 
this to pass has been the tremendous effort of this organization. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars has been in the forefront of 
those who have sought to prevent the involvement of the United 
States in a possible new and more dreadful conflict by the adop- 
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to keep us out of war, even if war should develop abroad. This 
law—imperfect though it be and in need of strengthening and 
extension—is now on the statute books. It should be made per- 
manent and mandatory and steps taken to insure its application 
in every proper case, which has not been done under the present 
law. No less important is the valued support of the V. F. W. for 
the measure designed to take the profits out of war. 

Our membership looks upon the twin questions of neutrality 
and the taking of profits out of war with the hard practical 
realism of men who in times of national stress have been prepared 
to bare their breasts to the storm, who understand from actual 
experience what war is, who lost any romanticism on the subject 
in the the bitter crucible of war itself, who realize that the des- 
perate disaster of depression from which the country has been 
suffering is but the aftermath of the last war. They look upon 
current events from the standpoint of men whose personal loyalty 
to our Government and our institutions cannot ever be questioned 
but who are firmly resolved to save this country from needless 
involvement in future wars and to save our sons or nephews or 
grandsons from the sacrifices, either physical or economic, which 
our generation made in the last war. 

The V. F. W. stands for the proposition that every sacrifice 
compatible with national honor and national safety should be 
made and must be made to prevent our Nation from being in- 
volved in the quarrels of foreign nations which do not concern 
us. But the V. F. W. stands with equal firmness for the proposi- 
tion that if war should again come to us—which God forbid—it is 
essential that there should have been made provision in advance 
for any automatic system of taxation which will insure in the 
future what has not been true in the past, that there shall be 
equality of sacrifice, at least of wealth as well as blood. 

In the hearings before the Senate Munitions Committee a few 
years ago I heard the head of two of the great munitions plants 
passionately testify that he thought it would be an act of unspeak- 
able infamy for the Congress of the United States to provide for the 
payment of a debt long overdue to the service men of this Nation by 
the payment of the bonus at that time. And then in the same 
breath he admitted that for safe civilian services as far behind the 
line as Bethlehem, Pa., in the manufacture of munitions for sale to 
the Government at exorbitant rates in a time of great national 
crisis, in addition to a princely salary he had received bonuses of 
about $3,000,000. Many of us could not reconcile this with the 
sacrifices of the doughboys who went forth to do or die for the glory 
of the Old Flag at a dollar and a quarter a day. 

Accordingly, as a result of the munitions investigation, a measure 
Was reported by the old Munitions Committee designed to tax the 
profits out of war by steeply graduated income and other taxes in 
order to provide for an effective national defense, to promote peace, 
to encourage actual neutrality, to discourage war profiteering, to 
distribute the burdens of war, and to keep democracy, and for 
other purposes. In the last Congress this measure was introduced 
into the Senate by 27 Senators, of whom I am proud to have 
been one.-'It received the undeviating support of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. In my judgment, it could have passed the Senate. 

But under the Constitution tax bills may not originate in the 
Senate, and since the House did not send us a bill to which our 
proposal could be attached as an amendment, the measure died 
with the Congress. But in this Congress it is being reintroduced 
by our able and splendid former commander in chief, JIMMY VAN 
ZANDT, now a Congressman from Pennsylvania, and in the Senate 
will be introduced by an even larger number than in the last ses- 
sion. The V. F. W. are pledged to its support. We appeal for the 
whole-hearted support of our comrades and of the public at large, 
to the end that we may establish it in advance as a fundamental 
principle of government that if war shall come—which God forbid 
—wealth shall be compelled to make sacrifices comparable as far as 
sacrifices of material things can be with the sacrifices in human 
suffering and blood which will undoubtedly be demanded. I can 
conceive of no greater deterrent to war. I can conceive of no more 
patriotic enterprise than the support of this measure. 

I thank the commander in chief for the opportunity of participat- 
ing in this memorable initiation. 


Kappa Alpha Dinner 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. SHERMAN MINTON 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 16, 1939 


EXCERPTS FROM ADDRESS BY HON. CLAUDE PEPPER, OF 
FLORIDA, JANUARY 19, 1939 


Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp excerpts from the address de- 


tion of a settled and reasoned permanent neutrality policy designed | livered by the distinguished Senator from Florida [Mr. Pep- 

















PER] at a Kappa Alpha dinner at Baltimore, Md., on January 


19, 1939. 
There being no objection, the excerpts were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The United States is in the process of making one of the most 
important decisions in its history relative to what the foreign policy 
of this ccuntry is going to be. There are some who contend that 
we should ally ourselves with the British Empire and all times pro- 
tect, defend, and maintain that Empire because it, in the opinion 
of some people, is the greatest stabilizing agency in the world 
today, and the greatest guarantor of the integrity of South America 
and the United States. They contend that by the conjunction of 
the British power with ours we would be able to be the world’s po- 
licemen, maintaining stability. They contend that we have no ap- 
preciable economic conflict with England, and having as we do the 
same traditions, the same language, the same historic background, 
we are natural allies. 

There are others who contend that our course should be one 
of complete detachment from any other world power; that we 
should trade with all who will trade with us, be the friend of all 
who will be our friend; that we should not concern ourselves about 
the form of government within any foreign state, that being a mat- 
ter for the people of that country to determine; that we should 
not concern ourselves about the changing boundaries of European 
nations, because the boundaries of those countries have been chang- 
ing from the beginning of history according to the ebb and flow of 
deep, dynamic forces; that we should not decline to execute trade 
agreements with Italy because she has conquered Ethiopia, because 
that is a matter with which we are not concerned, and that a doc- 
trine that we will not recognize territory gained by conquest con- 
ceived of in relation primarily to South America is not applicable 
to other parts of the world. These people say that our military 
and naval strength should be such that we should stand entirely 
upon our own feet, giving no aid to others, expecting no assistance 
from others. 

There is yet another school of thought which contends that the 
roll that England has played for decades of being the world’s 
greatest arbiter, and in fact the world’s policeman, she can no 
longer play, first because she has not the physical and economic 
strength to continue to play that role. fecond, because she is not 
a mobile power. That is to say, one which through the action of 
a small number of officials constituting her responsible Govern- 
ment can throw the British Empire to one course or another within 
a short time; that this lack of mobility is due to the fact that the 
British Empire in many respects has become an instance of the 
tail wagging the dog; that the far-flung dominions who are having 
their own geographical distinctiveness will not permit the British 
Parliament to throw them either to an alliance or to a war without 
their individual consent, which if war is involved would be most re- 
luctantly given and will be given in no case where the very 
integrity of the British Empire is not in question. 

Those of this school say further that where England once was 
geographically isolated by the English Channel, this isolation has 
been destroyed by the modern airplane, and that in fact the 
Atlantic ocean is no wider to the modern airplane than the 
English Channel formerly was to the ship in the preairplane days; 
that the United States is the only nation in the world which can 
succeed to England’s ancient role of the world’s strongest power 
the world’s acknowledged arbiter, the world’s policeman. We do 
have military and naval power sufficient to sustain this role. We do 
have economic strength adequate for this position. We do have 
mobility. Ours is the compact nation, and only the concurrence 
of the Congress and the President all assembled together in Wash- 
ington are necessary to determine this Nation’s course. Those who 
have this thought, therefore, say that destiny has given us this 
duty to play this part upon the world’s stage, which we cannot 
shirk, as no outstanding nation has ever been able to shirk its 
responsibility for the trend of world events. 

We therefore, they say, should fearlessly and courageously assert 
our world position for the purpose of bringing about and main- 
taining in the world those things which are a part of our faith. 
That means that we would go into world affairs as an aggressor, 
that, on the contrary, we want nobody’s land. What we get we are 
willing to pay for, and pay for in the best currency in the world. 
We merely want to stop brigandage in the world. We want to stop 
the world’s bullies from cowering peace-loving mankind into a 
corner with a waving club. We want to give whatever aid, en- 
couragement, and protection we can to the right of freemen to 
live free lives. We want to abide by and to maintain in world 
affairs law and order instead of anarchy and the highwaymen. Our 
objects, they say, are peaceful, and will always be peaceful, but not 
Peaceful at the price of letting a few willful nations with scornful 
disdain of all human rights run rough-shod over a timid world 
which shrinks from violence and wants only to be able to live in 
peace. 

Whether we know it or not, whether we intend it or not, we are 
determining our course—we are making our place. 
Congress will, in my opinion, make the most far-reaching decision 
we have made about our international policy since the resolution of 
1917 by which we entered the World War. We at least need to 
discuss the matter fully and candidly. We should at least know 
where we are going and determine what we are willing to do. It 
leads to nothing but confusion in what we do to be confused in 
what we think. Therefore we should search our minds and hearts; 
we should search our traditions; we should examine our interests; 
we should weigh and balance the advantages and the disadvantages; 
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we should contemplate the awful responsibility either of action or 
inaction, and in the counsels of a free government arrive at a 
decision which befits a free people. 


Practical Patriotism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES L. McNARY 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 16, 1939 





ADDRESS BY HON. ALEXANDER WILEY, OF WISCONSIN, MARCH 
9, 1939 





Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, on March 9, 1939, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Wi1LEy] delivered a 
very interesting address before the Kiwanis Club of Alex- 
andria, Va., on the subject of Today’s Practical Patriotism. 
I ask unanimous consent that the address be published in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Speaking before men, I always feel a challenge. This is particu- 
larly true when I speak to service clubs. In each one of you there 
is so much that can be aroused into action, so much that should be 
aroused into action. In this age, with all its convictions and bewil- 
derment, and yet, this age with all its opportunities for develop- 
ment and success—you leaders are called upon to do a job. You 
know that the Gethsemane that America has gone through, and is 
going through, presents a challenge to you—a challenge that you 
cannot afford to let go, a challenge that you must meet head on. 
I’m sure you will not lay down on the job. You will breathe new 
life by your thoughts and deeds into the economic structure; you 
will overcome the suffering born of our economic fever; you will 
reinstate the faith that we have in America; you will establish har- 
monious relationships between capital and labor. For I believe that 
business, labor, and professional men are beginning to ask for 
guidance and direction from the only source—God. In other words, 
men aren’t so self-sufficient as they were. They are getting more 
receptive; they are tuning in and developing selectivity in that they 
are more considerate and kindly. They are getting rid of the rub- 
bish in their minds, consisting of prejudice, hate, false thinking, 
and gossip. For they know that God will never set a mind full of 
rubbish “on fire.” Men are looking—yes, actually reaching out—to 
get hold of great convictions that they may be tools in the hands 
of this age to solve its problems; and they are finding great joy and 
exultation in doing the job. Yes, men, there is a big job up ahead 
for you to do; and, as Justice Holmes used to say, any job is big 
that is worthily done. This job calls for service to God and country. 
I don’t think anyone here will let either down. 

The subject of my talk is Today’s Practical Patriotism. Speaking 
to the Press Club in Washington the other night, I told them that 
there were three rules that I was applying to my life in Washington. 
I could see no reason to change those rules, because I applied them 
out in the Middle West and found that they worked. The first one 
was to keep and build up a reservoir of humor. In other words, 
develop a sense of humor. The second one was not to take yourself 
too damn seriously. The third one was to build perspective. 

I think if this remedy were applied seriously to each individual 
of the Nation, we would commence to get out of the mess we are in. 
I believe this is part of the practical patriotism that is necessary 
before we can “go places.” That is, each one of us must develop a 
little sense of humor—not take ourselves too seriously—and get a 
perspective on life. Thus will man glimpse the meaning of life 
and the relation of things to each other and find the way out. 

I illustrated my third point by telling the story of the gentleman 
who, in 1933 in Boston, had lost everything in a material way and 
was contemplating suicide. He had been a millionaire; and now, 
as he walked across Boston Common toward the river, he met 
another friend whom he knew had also lost everything. Within the 
eyes of the second friend there was a light—something that gave 
this first man courage. He said to him, “John, you’ve got some- 
thing that I haven’t. I know that you have lost everything, but 
what is it?” John looked into the deep, discouraged eyes of the 
first man and said, “You really want it?” “Yes.” “Well, then, you 
go out to Harvard Conservatory tonight and I'll arrange that you 
get what I've got.” And out there the first man went. He took 
his place before the great instrument. By his side stood a young 
man, the assistant to the great Shapely. This young man came 
from my own town. He showed him the glories of the heavens. 
He turned the telescope to Arcturus. He told him that the light 
that he saw from that star had been traveling some 25 years. He 
turned the telescope to another speck of light and said that star 
was a million times larger than the sun, and the sun was a million 
times larger than the earth. Back and forth through the heavens 
he took this tired, discouraged, broken pbusinessman-—back and 
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forth—showing him the glory of the handiwork that was God’s; 
and as he showed it to him the ruffled brow of this man unruffied 
itself, the discouraged eyes were filled with light, and after an 
hour’s treatment he came forth a healed man. He no longer 
talked of the river as a cure-all. He went forth, renewed, rebuilt 
because he had found perspective. He saw he had lost nothing— 
just some worldly goods. His real wealth—wife, children, love of 
music, great books, philosophy, religion—he still possessed. He still 
had his health, he had the sunrise and the sunset, and he had 
America. Today this man is again a successful businessman just 
because he had obtained perspective. Through this experience he 
laid aside the things that would have destroyed him. He got 
“light.” He saw things in their true relationship. He realized 
that man has a habit of making mountains out of mole hills; but 
through his experience in looking up at God’s candles he retraced 
the process and made mole hills out of mole hills, and the moun- 
tains he saw as a place whereon he could get “light” and direction 
and guidance. He learned through perspective to hold in check 
and conquer fear and lack of vision and their effects. You and I 
must see that we are not bullied by these twin evils. 

Life is a battle for a cause, for a loved one, for a family, for a 
nation, for liberty. A great psychologist has said that none of us 
uses over 10 percent of the mental equipment that we are endowed 
with. Just think what it would mean if we were to use 20 percent 


of our ability (which lies dormant) and then give this added power | 


guidance and direction. Think what this would do toward giving 
us “sight” to discern between the true facts and what is propa- 
ganda. 

Speaking of guidance and direction, that is what the world needs 
now. Sorely does it need them. We have gone up many “blind 
alleys,” and today we find ourselves politically and economically in 
a stalemate. So we ask, “Whither shall we go to find light?”—the 
light that will lead us out of the gloom, out of the economic morass, 
out of the political mix-up. No man has the complete answer, and 
no group of men can provide that answer. We can think about the 
problem rationally. We can try to get above the mist of the petty 
and the small, above class hatreds and misunderstandings, and then 
perhaps we will get the perspective that will lead us to the promised 
land. Glorious results individually and nationally will be accom- 
plished if we seek the answer in faith and hope. 

As practical patriots, you and I must first realize that, consciously 
or unconsciously, willingly or unwillingly, we are molders of human 
clay into the “soul stuff.” We are teachers of men. It’s a great job 
to lead men on. Teachers don’t just exist in schools. How shall we 
teach youth? How shall we teach the people we contact? Shall 
we make these people leaners, chiselers, grafters; or shall we take 
them up on the heights and show them the glorious way of life? 
Will it be to make them creatures who are dependent upon material 
values? Or will it be to show them—our children and our neigh- 
bors’ children and friends—that life here is but an interlude, and 
that out there, beyond, are other opportunities for great adventure? 


Will it be to show them—the people that we contact—that the lost | 


horizons are not lost; that within their souls can be found the 
greatness that is God’s? The Persian puts it this way: “I was 
common clay until rosebuds were planted.” And our own poet 
puts it this way: 

“Two men looked through prison bars. 

One saw mud; the other, stars.” 


The practical patriotism of the day requires we realize that the 
well-being of the Nation in the future depends upon the clear 
thinking of the individuals who constitute the Nation. You can’t 
make a good omelet out of bad eggs. 

I call upon you as leaders in thought and leaders in the economic 
and political fields of the Nation to stop the trend that would make 
defeatists out of our people—that would make them creatures of 
fears and worries. Bring to the people you contact, to the youth 
whom you see everyday, to the discouraged man and woman who 
look to you for help—bring to these people the need of faith and 
industry, hope, and mental perspective. If there is one thing in 
life that provides a real thrill, it is to watch a human being come 
into being, come into life, as it were; to see this human being break 
his narrow shell and grow into the consciousness of power. Yes; 
we are all in bonds. It is a great relief to feel them breaking— 
to be released from the prison of small thinking, of small living. 
It is great to see the hardness vanish from people that we know. 
It is great to see the pettiness and the cynicism depart, and in their 
places to see strength and power and sympathy and love and faith 
come into being, In practical patriotism of today we would get 
rid of our differences, get rid of every “ism,” except Americanism, 
with its foundation composed of the great freedoms the fathers 
wrote in letters of flame in our organic law. 

In New York a few weeks ago I heard Raymond Massey portray 
the Life of Lincoln in Illinois. I can hear him say, when interro- 
gated by the clergyman, “I believe in that doctrine that man 
should love his God with all his heart and all his mind and all his 
soul and his neighbor as himself.” It’s a great play. See it if you 
can, and Massey has done a great job. When you and I have a 
genuine love for our neighbor in our hearts and remember who 
our neighbor is, then life, individually and nationally, will be kept 
under control. When men have the “light” within, then the world 
will be better. 

I know that some who are listening to me are saying, “Now that’s 
an impractical talk.” What I am trying to get across on this angle 
of my talk is this—that you and I have a job to do, and that job 
is to recreate ourselves, sluff off the accumulation of things that 
limit us, and make ourselves creatures to serve our country in 
this crisis. You remember that Moses was out in the wilderness, 
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and the word came to him that he should go down to Egypt to 
free his people, and he said: “Who am I, Lord?” That’s what you 
say every day, when a problem comes up. Only, you put it in a 
different vernacular. You simply say: “Well, who am I? I can’t 
do that job.” Something happened to Moses. It happened to Lin- 
coln. It took that man who came from the backwoods of Ken- 
tucky and made him the savior of the Nation. With Moses, 
what was it? Well, at your radio you can tune in to the great 
symphonies and to the fine choruses, and feel the joy and the 
strength and the power and the exaltation come into your being. 
Or you can tune in to the trashy programs 2nd feel almost the 
nausea affect you. Perhaps here we find something that points to 
us the way. Moses made contact with reality. He got hold of 
something that made him do something great. He did the job by 
becoming fearless instead of fearful. 

If you want to be a practical patriot, you’ve got to arm your- 
self. You've got to be competent to meet the situation. I re- 
member last spring, when I was up to my farm in Wisconsin, I saw 
the old cat climb up a tree and on to the branch toward a nest. 
I saw the mother robin fly at it and dart past it, keeping the cat 
interested, at least. The cat approached nearer and nearer, and 
then, at the last, I saw the mother robin strike that cat, and down 
it went, and the robin, too. But the little robins, the young, were 
saved. There was something there—something elemental. There 
was something that gave that robin power. You and I have to get 
into action soon against some of these group exponents of foreign 
political notions—and show them America needs straight thinkers, 
who believe in democracy. 

Today our world, our country, our State, and each community 
need men and women who can see straight and think straight. 
The real need is for Christian mén and women who understand, 
who are willing to give of their time and their energy, to bring 
light to those who dwell in a darkness of fear and hate. You can- 
not build an ideal state by simply passing laws to regulate life’s 
activities. Making peopie dependent upon the state is not build- 
ing the state or the individual. To make man self-sustaining, 
adventuresome, a builder reaching out to find self and his Maker, 
that is practical patriotism. 

May we come to understand just what America really is. She 
isn’t made up of big buildings, well-kept farms, and large cities; 
she isn’t made up of her Grand Canyon, her mountain ranges, her 
million lakes. America is not a stretch of land with geographical 
borders. No! To me, particularly now in this world of conflict 
with the old hydra-headed monster of absolutism, which has cap- 
tured a large portion of this earth, America is a spiritual thing. 
You can see the conflict that is being waged between the ideas of 
absolutism and democracy. You are needed to save this thing 
we call America. I said it was a spiritual thing. There are 
130,000,000 of us who compose her. Thank God, we have not, 
with our confused thinking, yet lost the meaning of America. We 
have here freedom of worship, freedom of speech and press, the 
basic ideas of the Bill of Rights, the right to private ownership of 
property. 

Much as I love this Nation—and I’ve seen a lot of it—if we 
should lose “this America of ours,” this spiritual thing, the geo- 
graphical boundaries of the Nation would have little or no value 
for me. If in my time I should see this spiritual thing leave this 
continent, and my children and I become intellectual and political 
slaves—as I have seen occur in other lands—then will the light 
have gone out, and I shall be more than ready to say farewell to 
life. 

I believe, my friends, you feel the same way. If America is in 
danger it is due to our complacency, our lack of alertness. The 
forces of reaction (disguised sometimes as liberals), the forces 
of tyranny and bigotry—right here in America—raise their heads. 
You and I must be on guard like the Greeks at Thermopylae to 


| preserve our heritage. If you fail, then like Esau you despise your 


heritage. 

But I know that you will combat and win for America, if you 
just get perspective. And remember, the man who gets perspec- 
tive is not complacent and self-satisfied. He is not living in a 
sleeping condition, apparently unaware of the needs which Amer- 
ica has to meet. Over a generation, certain of our politicians have 
builded up barriers between labor and capital, with the result that 
today labor and capital, instead of cooperating and buiiding, have 
in many places—due to the agitation of these false prophets— 
literally prepared themselves to spring at each other. Then there 
are those false prophets who have been inoculating us with hate 
of certain races. The result is apparent. Ten million unem- 
ployed; foreign products coming into America which American 
labor and American capital should be producing, destruction of 
our capital in practically every segment of our capital structure, 
a reduced national income, a broken morale. 

Seeing this misunderstanding, seeing these barriers, is not 
enough. We have to stem that misunderstanding. What have 
you done to bring courage to the fear-ridden, unhappy, hatred- 
filled minds that are involved in this war of classes? What have 
you done to antidote the poison of race hatred? You and I know 
that there are certain political philosophies in America that want 
this thing to go on—these philosophies would like to see 20,000,000 
more unemployed. Then they feel that their philosophy would 
find fertile resting ground. 

Practical patriotism requires that “with malice toward none and 
with charity for all” (in the words of Lincoln) we approach the 
reconstruction days which are up ahead; that we teach and preach 
and know that the old way of work, initiative, invention, coopera- 
tion, reasonable profit is the right way; and that we are going to 
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get rid of the demagog who separates us. The old slogan applies: 
“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” It is the price and part 
of practical patriotism that you and I must apply. The story is 
related that every morning one of the great men of Europe was 
awakened by his servant with this salutation: “Awake, sir. You 
expect to do great things today.” May I paraphrase that statement 
and say: “Awake, sirs. You no longer will sleep the sleep of com- 
placency and self-satisfaction; from now on you will do great 
things, for your country needs you.” 

Gentlemen, Browning says: “Life has meaning, and to find its 
meaning is my meat and drink.” Our way is the way of “practical 
patriotism.” 
“God send us men with hearts ablaze, - 
All truth to love, all wrong to hate; 
These are the patriots nations need, 
These are the bulwarks of the state.” 


Dismemberment of Czechoslovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 16, 1939 





EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK DAILY NEWS 





Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be published in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp a most able editorial—with which I 
agree—from the columns of the New York Daily News of 
yesterday and reprinted in the Times-Herald of Washing- 
ton, D. C., entitled “Hitler Grabs Again.” I call special at- 
tention to these lines in the editorial: 

We can’t get so excited about it, and don’t see why other Amer- 
icans should— 


And— 
All this, to Americans, should be merely an interesting show to 
watch; not a fight to mix in. 


There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the New York Daily News] 
HITLER GRABS AGAIN 


“What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 


That he should weep for her?” 
—Hamlet, Act II, Scene 2. 


Czechoslovakia has come undone, following a slight push from 
Adolf Hitler. 

After a couple of days of simulated war scares, artificial riots, and 
gestures at invasion by the German Army, Slovakia quietly de- 
tached itself from Czechia, and the Praha Government formally 
announced dissolution of the Czechoslovak state. Carpatho- 
Ukraine, eastern tag end of what used to be Czechoslovakia, has 
been under Hungarian domination for some days—which means 
under German domination, since Hungary is dominated by 
Germany. 

There is a great deal of breast-beating among the local “reds” 
and their fellow travelers over the latest development. As we 
get it, the “red” interpretation is that Chamberlain and Daladier 
are to blame, and that Czechoslovakia’s blow-up is felt to be 
another move in a British-French plot to sick Hitler on Russia. 

AN ARTIFICIAL BUFFER STATE 

We can’t get so excited about it, and don’t see why other 
Americans should. 

Czechoslovakia was an artificial country, put together after the 
war, at the instance of France, from fragments of the old Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. There were Czechs and Germans in its west- 
ern end, and Russians, Hungarians, and Poles in Carpatho-Ukraine. 

We will now tell about the Slovaks, having just found out about 
them by looking in the Encyclopedia Britannica. For the benefit 
of those who haven’t yet had time to consult their encyclopedias— 
the Slovaks are a Slavic race (so are the Czechs) who inhabit the 
southern exposures of the northern Carpathian mountains. Their 
baliwick was in northern Hungary until 1918. The Slovaks speak 
a different language from that of the Czechs. The Slovaks came 
under Magyar rule about 900 A. D., while the Czechs founded the 
Kingdom of Bohemia—a deed which has been felt by the Czechs 
ever since to have given them a certain superiority over the 
Slovaks. The Slovaks disagree. 

Anyhow, these nationalities and others were lumped together 
after the war to make the artificial state of Czechoslovakia. The 
French object was to set up a state for the continued suppression 


of Germany. That was also the object of the resurrection of 
Poland after the war, Poland having been divided up in the late 
eighteenth century by Prussia, Russia, and Austria. The Poles 
are reported much worried over the collapse of Czechoslovakia; 
and well they may be. 

NO FIGHT OF OURS 


The old Austro-Hungarian Empire was an artificial creation, tco— 
but it was somewhat less artificial, more nearly an economic 
natural, than Czechcslovakia. It was keyed to the Danube River 
to a great extent; and the Danube is the economic jugular vein, 
so to speak, of Central Europe. 

Europe’s multitude of troubles are to be solved, according to 
most impartial analysis, only by eventual formation of a United 
States of Europe. To which we would add, by adoption of one 
language to replace the 40 or 50 languages and dialects now spoken 
in Europe. The common language might be German, French, 
Italian, or English; it wouldn’t matter what. 

It seems to us that Hitler, in smashing some of these frontiers 
and consolidating German economic power over larger and larger 
areas, is restoring Central Europe to something of its pre-war 
logical arrangement. We have no love for Hitler; but Central 
Europe before the war was happier than it has been since. 

All this, to Americans, should be merely an interesting show to 
watch; not a fight to mix into. See the Hamlet quotation heading 
this editorial. 


Discussions Concerning Arrangements Between the 
United States and Brazil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 16, 1939 





NEWS RELEASE ISSUED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE ON 
MARCH 9, 1939 





Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the REcorpD a news re- 
lease issued on March 9, 1939, by the Department of State, 
containing discussions between Senhor Oswaldo Aranha, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs of Brazil, and officials of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, touching the agreement which 
was entered into between the two Governments. 

There being no objection, the document was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[Department of State, March 9, 1939, No. 84] 


DiscussIoNs BETWEEN His EXcELLENCY SENHOR OSWALDO ARANHA, 
MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS OF BRAZIL, AND OFFICIALS OF THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The Minister of Foreign Affairs of Brazil reached Washington 
last month, in response to an invitation extended to him on Jan- 
uary 9, 1939, in which reference was made to the close and friendly 
ties which have traditionally united Brazil and the United States 
and to the various questions of importance in which the two 
Governments are equally interested. Senhor Aranha’s visit has 
been especially gratifying to the Government of the United States. 
His distinguished service as his country’s Ambassador in Wash- 
ington is recalled with particular pleasure, and he returned to the 
United States as a friend visiting friends. 

During the past several weeks a series of discussions on all 
topics of mutual interest has been held between the Minister and 
the officials and experts of the Government of Brazil accompany- 
ing him, and officials of the Government of the United States. 
In these conversations the area of possible collaboration has been 
carefully explored, and important decisions on matters of mutu- 
ally beneficial cooperation have been reached. 

The Government of Brazil plans to free the exchange market 
for commercial transactions and to facilitate the transfer of an 
equitable return upon investments made in Brazil by United 
States citizens under normal conditions in the Brazilian balance 
of international payments. In order to facilitate this improved 
exchange situation the Export-Import Bank will extend appro- 
priate acceptance credits to meet amounts due American export- 
ers for imports from the United States. Moreover, the Minister 
has indicated that it is the desire of the Government of Brazil 
to observe a general policy which will encourage the cooperation 
of United States citizens who have invested or who in the future 
may invest their capital and technical experience in the devclop- 
ment of Brazilian resources and national economy. 

Arrangements have also been made by the Export-Import Bank 
for the extension of credits which will facilitate the purchase by 
Brazil of American products, the importation of which will assist 
in improving Brazil’s transportation facilities and the development 
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of her other domestic undertakings designed to increase the pro- 
ductive capacity of the Brazilian Nation and her trade with the 
United States. These facilities will at the same time aid American 
manufacturers and exporters in extending the market for their 
products. 

It is anticipated that the Brazilian program of national develop- 
ment may likewise benefit by plans for surveys of tropical agricul- 
tural possibilities by experts of the United States Government 
and -by the subsequent loan, should the Government of Brazil so 
request, of experts available under the terms of Public, No. 545, 
erracted last year. In that connection views have been exchanged 
relative to the development in Brazil of complementary, noncom- 
petitive products for which a substantial market is believed to 
exist in the United States, provided an assured supply can be de- 
veloped. In the development and expansion of complementary 
trade it is believed that the two Governments may find a field for 
increasingly effective cooperation. 

The Government of Brazil has indicated its desire to organize and 
operate a central reserve bank, and the Treasury Department is 
prepared to lend appropriate assistance to that end. Moreover, 
the President has stated that he is prepared to make a recommenda- 
tion to the Congress for suitable authorization to place at the dis- 
posal of the Government of Brazil gold up to the amount of 
$50,000,000 to serve as possible supplementary assets in case of need, 
such amount as is drawn upon to be repaid from Brazil’s future 
production of gold. 

There are attached copies of notes exchanged between the Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs of Brazil and the Secretary of State, with 
accompanying texts. 

Cooperation in many other fields of activity not taken up in 
the above-mentioned exchange of notes was also profitably dis- 
cussed with the Minister and the officials and experts of the 
Brazilian Government who accompanied him to this country. 

The Minister has likewise engaged in discussions with the For- 
eign Bondholders Protective Council, Inc., relative to the status 
of the Brazilian dollar debt, and has announced that the Govern- 
ment of Brazil intends to resume payments on July 1, 1939, on 
account of interest and amortization on such debts in accordance 
with a transitional arrangement the details of which will be made 
known following his return to Rio de Janeiro. The Minister has 
also stated that it is the hope and expectation of his Government 
that, with the improvement in its foreign commerce which it now 
foresees, a permanent settlement which will be equitable and satis- 
factory to all interests involved will follow upon the expiration of 
the temporary arrangement. 

Enclosures: 

1. Translation of a note dated March 8, 1939, from the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of Brazil to the Secretary of State; appendix A, 
communication dated March 8, 1939, from the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Brazil to the Export-Import Bank of Washington; ap- 
pendix B, communication dated March 8, 1939, from the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of Brazil to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

2. Note dated March 9, 1939, from the Secretary of State to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Brazil; appendix A, communication 
dated March 9, 1939, from the Secretary of the Treasury to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Brazil; appendix B, communication 
dated March 8, 1939, from the president of the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington to the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Brazil. 


[Official translation] 


BRAZILIAN EMBassy, 
Washington, March 8, 1939. 
To His Excellency CorpELL HULL, 
Secretary of State of the United States of America, 
Department of State, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. SECRETARY OF STATE: The Brazilian Government presents 
through Your Excellency to your Government its thanks for the 
courtesies which were extended to me and to my companions dur- 
ing my visit to your country. 

Your Excellency may be assured that my grateful recollection of 
the period during which I had the honor of being my country’s 
Ambassador to the United States, and that the amity of my people 
toward the American people and the mutual confidence that 
exists between our two Governments, have been enhanced by the 
repercussion of the new and expressive demonstrations of coopera- 
tion and of friendship toward Brazil which we have witnessed 
during the course of this visit. 

With a desire to foster continued mutually beneficial economic 
relations between Brazil and the United States and to develop the 
national economy and natural resources of Brazil, the Government 
of Brazil, after due deliberation and the considered discussion of 
its authorized representatives with the authorized representatives 
of the Government of the United States of America, is undertak- 
ing or intends to undertake in the near future the following 
policies and actions to attain the objectives mentioned: 


I 


It is the decision of the Government of Brazil to issue a decree 
law freeing the exchange market for commercial transactions. This 
will insure the provision of funds in payments for imports from 
the United States in accordance with the note of the Brazilian 
Ambassador to the Secretary of State of the United States of Feb- 
ruary 2, 1935. This measure will also facilitate the transfer of an 
equitable return upon investments made in Brazil by United States 
citizens under normal conditions in the Brazilian balance of inter- 
national payments. The Brazilian Government will give further 
study to this matter. I believe that, as a result of the discussions 


between the authorized representatives of our ive Govern- 
ments during the course of my visit, a substantial accord has been 
reached as to the basis of these provisions and for the necessary 
cooperation betwee.. our institutions. 

In order to proceed with this proposed facilitation of exchange 
transactions, the Government of Brazil finds it necessary to provide 
dollar exchange to meet amounts now due American exporters. 
To make this provision, my Government has addressed a com- 
munication to the Export-Import Bank of Washington with a view 
to obtaining the extension of appropriate acceptance credits for 
this purpose by that organization. A copy of this communication 
is enclosed as appendix A. 

; m 

The Government of Brazil has decided to create a central 
reserve bank which will have the functions of regulating the 
internal and external value of the milreis, and of controlling 
credit and the money market. The central reserve bank will 
endeavor to eliminate unusual fluctuations in the balance of 
international payments and those arising from the irregular tim- 
ing of in- and out-payments by a policy of adapting the balance 
of payments to normal exchange resources. To this end a line of 
credit in American currency, intended exclusively for this purpose, 
would be desirable in order to insure relative stability in the 
value of the milreis within the policy described. A copy of a 
communication addressed by my Government to the Treasury 
Department regarding this matter is enclosed as appendix B. 


m 


With particular view to the systematic economic development 
of the Brazilian Nation, my Government, in its communication 
to the Export-Import Bank of Washington, a copy of which is 
enclosed as appendix A, took up the question of obtaining longer- 
term credits to finance Brazilian purchases of industrial goods in 
the United States, and the terms of repayment of such credits. 
These credits are believed to be necessary to the proper utiliza- 
tion within a reasonable period of the known resources of Brazil, 
for the benefit of the Brazilian people and the further stimulation 
of Brazilian-American trade. 

Iv 


The Government of Brazil is especially desirous of stimulating 
the systematic large-scale production of agricultural products native 
to Brazil or capable of successful introduction to Brazil which will 
complement production and find a market in the United States. 
The Government of Brazil will, of course, appreciate the coopera- 
tion of the Government of the United States in the study and de- 
velopment of such products which may provide the United States 
with assured sources of supply. 

v 


In connection with all of the phases of economic relationships 
between the United States and Brazil, my Government has given 
renewed thought to the dollar bond indebtedness of the Govern- 
ment of Brazil and of the Brazilian states and municipalities. The 
decision has been reached, as part of its general economic program, 
to resume payment on July 1, 1939, on account of interest and 
amortization on these external dollar debts. A transitional ar- 
rangement for a brief period to effect this has been discussed with 
the Foreign Bondholders Protective Council,Inc. These discussions 
in regard to the scale and amount of payment will be continued 
after my return to Rio de Janeiro and subsequent announcement 
will be made by my Government. It is the hope and expectation 
of my Government that with the improvement in its foreign com- 
merce which it now foresees a permanent settlement which will be 
equitable and satisfactory to all interests involved will follow upon 
the expiration of this temporary arrangement. 

VI 


Still with the desire of giving to the friendship between our two 
countries economic and juridical bases commensurate with the pur- 
pose of promoting cooperation between our two peoples, I wish to 
emphasize that my Government intends to observe a general policy 
which will inspire the confidence of United States investors, giving 
them no more restrictions than those to which Brazilian investors 
may be subjected. I can assure Your Excellency that my Govern- 
ment has decided to encourage in any way and means the valuable 
and desirable cooperation of United States citizens who have in- 
vested or who in the future may invest their capital and technical 
experience in the development of Brazilian resources and national 
economy. 

Renewing my expressions of appreciation to your Government and 
to all the officials of the various departments who have given us 
inestimably valuable assistance during the period of our negotia- 
tions, believe me, 

Your sincere friend, 

OSWALDO ARANHA. 

[Enclosure ] 

APPENDIX A 

BRAZILIAN EMBASSY, 

Washington, March 8, 1939. 

ExporT-IMPORT BANK OF WASHINGTON, 

Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: In order to increase trade between the United 
States and Brazil, the Government of Brazil would like to meet 
without delay all present and future trade obligations to United 
States firms and nationals, an arrangement that will be mutually 
beneficial to the United States of America and the United States 
of Brazil. My Government also contemplates the improvement 
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and extension of Brazil’s existing transportation facilities and 
the establishment and expansion of basic industries essential to 
the domestic economy of Brazil. To accomplish this, credits will 
be required, credits extending in some instances as long as 5 and 

ibly 10 years, depending upon the character of the purchases 
for which the credits will be used. 

These objectives can be greatly facilitated by the establish- 
ment by your bank of acceptance credits in favor of the Banco 
do Brasil in order to permit the Brazilian Government to meet 
amounts due to American exporters to Brazil and to enable the 
prompt remittance of dollar exchange for future purchases of 
industrial and agricultural products of the United States of Amer- 
ica. Such acceptance credits, if extended, will be utilized from 
time to time as required during the remainder of the calendar 
year 1939; and will be reimbursed in quarterly installments over a 
period not exceeding 24 months for any individual item. 

Suitable steps will be taken by the Government of Brazil to 
insure the acquisition by the Banco do Brasil of the dollar ex- 
change required to extinguish the obligations as they mature. 

The Government of Brazil is undertaking the economic develop- 
ment of the Brazilian nation and proposes, among other things, to 
assist in the establishment of certain basic industries, improve 
transportation facilities, and to undertake other projects designed 
to increase the productive capacity of the nation. The cost of the 
activities contemplated will be met by revenues other than those 
presently allocated to meet the normal expenses of the Govern- 
ment. 

Substantial quantities of industrial goods produced in the 
United States are urgently needed to accomplish the purposes en- 
visaged, but the acquisition of such goods against cash payments 
would seriously affect the ability of Brazil to continue normal 
purchases from the United States and would strain my Govern- 
ment’s foreign exchange resources. To obviate the inconvenience 
of restricting normal trade and the danger of too rapidly deplet- 
ing Brazil’s supply of foreign exchange, the Brazilian Government 
will need the longer-term credits indicated, all of which will be 
used for the purchase of American products. 

The amount of such credits and the time within which they can 
be most advantageously utilized, and repaid, will depend largely 
upon the progress of developments in Brazil. The tenor of indi- 
vidual credits will naturally be governed largely by the character 
of the product to be financed, but it is hoped that provision can 
be made in certain instances for payments over a period of 10 years 
from the date of purchase. 

It is our understanding that industrial credits approved by the 
Export-Import Bank ordinarily require the cooperation of the inter- 
ested American manufacturers or financial institutions. We further 
understand that under existing law the Export-Import Bank is not 
empowered to advance funds subsequent to June 30, 1941. 

We will welcome an expression of your attitude toward the two 
proposals we have outlined herein. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) OswALpo ARANHA. 
[Enclosure] 
APPENDIX B 
BRAZILIAN EMBASSY, 
Washington, March 8, 1939. 
The Honorable HENRY MoRGENTHAU, Jr., 
Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: The Brazilian Government has decided 
to create a central reserve bank which will have the functions of 
regulating the internal and external value of the milreis and of 
controlling credit and the money market. 

The creation of a central reserve bank is desirable first and fore- 
most in order to coordinate under the direction of one competent 
board of directors all the functions and operations of a central 
bank—many of the elements of which already exist in one form or 
another in the several departments of the Bank of Brazil and of the 
Brazilian treasury—so that that body may guide and carry out 
effectively the monetary and banking policy of Brazil. At the pres- 
ent time these functions, insofar as they exist, are carried on by 
the virtually uncoordinated exchange and rediscount departments 
of the semiofficial Bank of Brazil (the commercial department han- 
dling fiscal agency operations) and the note issue section of the 
treasury. 

In addition to this major objective of coordinating the external 
and internal aspects of monetary policy, there are a number of 
specific ways in which an efficient central reserve bank may be of 
assistance in the development of the Brazilian economy, including: 
(1) it may regulate the issuance of notes, removing this function 
from the direct exigencies of public finance; (2) it may be instru- 
mental in the establishment of an effective money market and in 
improving techniques for its control, as have been the recently 
created central banks in other American countries; (3) as a conse- 
quence of (2) it may facilitate the regular issuance of Treasury 
bills, notes, and bonds, and aid in the development of additional 
banking and credit services for the financing of Brazilian industry 
and agriculture; and (4) it may establish efficient methods for 
collecting economic data necessary for the proper determination of 
external and internal monetary policies. 

The draft organic law for the proposed central reserve bank is 
outlined below. The Minister of Finance of Brazil, during his visit 
to the United States in 1937, explained the subject to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and American technicians, and he then had 
the opportunity of discussing and clarifying details for the project. 
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The capital ef the bank shall be 60,000 contos of reis, one-third 
to be subscribed by the Government, one-third by banks operating 
in Brazil, and one-third by public subscription. The bank shall 
be governed by a board of directors consisting of a president and 
vice president appointed by the Government and additional direc- 
tors elected by the shareholders. 

The principal activities of the bank shall be: 

(a) To issue notes. 

. (b) To hold the monetary reserve deposits of the banks of 
razil. 

(c) To buy and sell, discount and rediscount bills of exchange. 

(d) To make advances guaranteed by gold bullion, bills of ex- 
change, or Federal securities. 

(e) To buy and sell gold. 

(f) To buy and sell foreign exchange. 

(g) To engage in open-market operations in certain Federal 
securities as well as in gold, exchange, and commercial bills. 

(h) To act as fiscal agent. 

(i) To act as clearing house. 

The bank shall be required to maintain minimum reserves of 
25 percent of the total of its outstanding notes and sight obliga~- 
tions. This reserve will be composed initially of gold holdings, of 
balances abroad in free currency, and of public-debt certificates 
of the national treasury. As gold holdings are increased (such 
increase being insured through purchases of gold produced within 
the country) the bank will reduce by an equivalent amount the 
part constituted by bonds. 

The Treasury already possesses 30 tons of gold worth about 
$35,000,000, or, at prevailing exchange rates, about 13 percent of 
the currency in circulation. Purchases of domestically produced 
gold may be estimated at an average of 8 tons annually; thus it may 
be foreseen that within 5 years the gold reserve will have attained 
70 tons (about $80,000,000), or, in other words, more than 32 per- 
cent of the present note circulation. 

Until the minimum reserves of the bank can be constituted en- 
tirely in gold and exchange and until the economic position of 
Brazil attains a definitely favorable level, the central reserve bank 
will endeavor to eliminate unusual fluctuations in the balance of 
international payments and those arising from the irregular timing 
of in-and-out payments by a policy of adapting the balance of pay- 
ments to normal exchange resources. To this end, in the manner 
of an exchange equalization fund, the bank will resort to the sale 
of Federal securities in the open market whenever it becomes neces- 
sary to prevent inflows of capital from having their full effect on 
the domestic money market. In the opposite circumstances, the 
bank would find it necessary to draw against available funds abroad. 
To this end a line of credit in American currency, intended ex- 
clusively for this purpose, would be desirable in order to ensure 
relative stability in the value of the milreis within the policy 
described. 

Believe me, 

Sincerely yours, 
OswaLpo ARANHA. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 9, 1939. 
His Excellency OSWALDO ARANHA, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Brazil. 

EXCELLENCY: I have received with genuine appreciation Your 
Excellency’s very friendly note of March 8, 1939, with reference to 
the matters which I have had the privilege of discussing with you 
during your visit to Washington. I need not assure you of the 
personal satisfaction which it has been for me to cooperate with 
you in a comprehensive survey of all phases of the questions inter- 
esting our two countries, and I am convinced that the traditionally 
close and cordial relations which have always existed between the 
people of Brazil and those of the United States will be materially 
strengthened as a result of the decisions taken during your visit. 

I have noted with especial] satisfaction that in your communica- 
tion under acknowledgment you have enumerated policies and 
actions which the Government of Brazil, after due deliberation and 
the considered discussion of its authorized representatives with the 
authorized representatives of the Government of the United States, 
is undertaking or intends to undertake in the near future in order 
to foster continued mutually beneficial economic relations between 
the United States and Brazil and to develop the national economy 
and national resources of Brazil. As you well know, my Govern- 
ment is keenly desirous of taking any steps possible in order to 
continue and expand the economic cooperation between Brazil 
and the United States. 

My Government is pleased to note that it is the intention of 
the Government of Brazil to establish and maintain a free ex- 
change market for commercial transactions and to facilitate the 
transfer of an equitable return upon investments made in Brazil 
by United States citizens under normal conditions in the Brazilian 
balance of international payments. I am informed that the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington has found it possible to assist 
in the facilitation of exchange transactions by extending appro- 
priate acceptance credits in order to provide dollar exchange to 
meet amounts due American exporters for imports from the 
United States. 

I am also informed that the Treasury Department finds itself 
heartily in sympathy with the objectives stated in your communi- 
cation to it regarding the establishment of a central reserve 
bank, and will be glad to assist your Government in the establish- 
ment of such a bank and in its operations, by placing at your dis- 
posal its advisory facilities and by the extension of a line of credit. 
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In the latter connection, I understand that the Secretary of the 
Treasury, with the approval of the President, is informing you that 
the President is prepared to make a recommendation to the Con- 
gress for suitable authorization. 

I am further informed that the Export-Import Bank, with a 
view to cooperating in the facilitation of trade between the United 
States and Brazil and in the development of Brazilian natural 
resources, has agreed to consider the arrangement of suitable 
longer term credits to finance Brazilian purchases of economic 
equipment in the United States. 

Copies of communications in regard to these matters addressed 
to you by the Secretary of the Treasury and by the president of 
the Export-Import Bank are enclosed as appendixes A and B. 

The Government of the United States is interested in cooperat- 
ing with the Government of Brazil in every practicable way in 
the study and development of agricultural products and produc- 
tion which will complement production in the United States. In 
this regard, as you are aware, legislation has already been enacted 
which authorizes the loan of experts of the Government of the 
United States to assist the Government of Brazil in specialized 
agricultural studies and developments. Plans have also been 
formulated for surveys of agricultural possibilities, including the 
development of tropical hardwoods, rubber, and other products, 
which surveys could readily include the coincidental study of 
many additional native products of Brazil. Draft legislation which 
would provide authorization for these surveys is now before the 
Congress. 

In relation to this general program of economic cooperation 
between the United States and Brazil, I welcome the information 
that your Government plans to resume payment on July 1, 1939, 
on account of interest and amortization of the external dollar 
debt of the Government of Brazil and of the Brazilian states and 
municipalities, in accordance with a transitional arrangement, and 
that it is the hope and expectation of your Government that with 
the improvement in its foreign commerce which it now foresees a 
permanent settlement which will be equitable and satisfactory to 
all interests involved will follow upon the expiration of this 
temporary arrangement. 

I likewise welcome with sincere gratification the assurance that 
it is the intention of the Government of Brazil to observe a general 
policy which will encourage the participation of citizens of the 
United States in the economic life of Brazil. 

In reiterating to Your Excellency the assurances of my most 
distinguished consideration, allow me to add my sincere thanks 
to you and to the officials of the Brazilian Government accompany- 
ing you for the close and valuable cooperation invariably accorded 
throughout the period of our important negotiations, and to 
wish you all a safe and pleasant journey in returning to Brazil. 

CorRDELL HULL. 

(Enclosures: 

Appendix A: Communication dated March 9, 1939, from the 
Secretary of the Treasury to the Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
Brazil. 

Appendix B: Communication dated March 8, 1939, from the 
President of the Export-Import Bank of Washington to the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs of Brazil.) 

[Enclosure] 
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THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, March 9, 1939. 

My Dear Mr. MINISTER: I have before me your letter of March 
8, 1939, containing an outline of the plan which the Brazilian 
Government has under consideration for the establishment and 
operation of a central reserve bank. 

Our discussion appears to me to bring out plainly the sound- 
ness of the objectives envisaged in this plan and of the useful 
results that may be attained both for the Brazilian economy and 


for the future development of Brazilian-American trade and 
monetary relationships. 
I am, therefore, instructed by the President to advise you 


that when and as the Brazilian Government may decide to move 
forward in this matter, this Government will be glad to assist it 
by placing at the disposal of your Government the advisory facili- 
ties of the Treasury Department. Moreover, if the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment in its further examination of the question decides that, 
as part of the plan of cooperation between the financial and 
monetary authorities, it can usefully be assisted by the according 
of loan facilities to the new institution, the President will be 
glad to present to Congress a request for authorization to place 
at the disposal of the Government of Brazil, under such terms 
and conditions as deemed wise, gold up to the amount of $50,- 
000,000, to serve as possible supplementary assets in case of need. 
This fund, I understand from you, might or might not be drawn 
upon, but it would be certain to be helpful in the event that the 
new institution should have to deal with special situations of a 
temporary character. You have informed me that in the event 
this amount is drawn upon, the Government of Brazil would plan 
to make repayment from its future production of gold. 

I would also like to recall our discussion of last week with 
reference to the maintenance of a financial attaché by your Gov- 
ernment at the Embassy in Washington. I think the work of 
s official in Washington would be helpful and would doubt- 
less serve to extend the field of cooperation between the two 
Treasuries. This will be particularly true since this Government 
intends to maintain at the Embassy of the United States in Rio de 
Janeiro an officer fulfilling a similar role and the officer so desig- 


uch at 
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nated will proceed to Rio de Janeiro in the immediate future. 
The appointment of these officials should facilitate and expedite 
the course of further discussion of the objectives above mentioned. 
Believe me, 
Sincerely yours, 
H. MorcENTHAu, Jr. 
His Excellency, OswaLp ARANHA, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Brazil, 
Brazilian Embassy, Washington, 
[Enclosure } 
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Export-Import BANK OF WASHINGTON, 
Washington, March 8, 1939. 

My Dear Mr. Minister: Reference is made to your communica- 
tion of March 8. 

The Export-Import Bank will undertake to establish acceptance 
credits for the Banco do Brasil in order to assist the Government 
of Brazil in its purpose to discontinue official control over foreign- 
exchange operations insofar as such control affects commercial 
relations between Brazil and the United States. Such credits will 
be provided directly or through American commercial banks satis- 
factory to the Banco do Brasil and ourselves, and shall be repayable 
in installments over a period not exceeding 24 months. 

To permit the Banco do Brasil ample opportunity to liquidate 
its obligations under the credit, it is suggested that each original 
draft shall be payable at 3 months’ sight and may be satisfied at 
maturity by the payment of 10 percent of the face amount thereof 
and the delivery of a renewal draft payable at 3 months’ sight 
for the balance; and thereafter at 3-month intervals, similar trans- 
actions shall take place, except that the two last installments 
shall each represent 20 percent of the face amount of the original 
drafts. The total amount of such credits outstanding at any one 
time, whether representing original or renewal drafts, shall not 
exceed $19,200,000. The discount, including the acceptance com- 
mission, shall be nine-tenths of 1 percent flat upon each draft or 
acceptance—equivalent to an annual rate of 3.6 percent. The de- 
tails of the transaction will hereafter be arranged between the 
Export-Import Bank, or the approved commercial banks, and the 
Banco do Brasil, but it shall be understood that all drafts shall be 
liquidated on or before June 28, 1941. 

To aid in improving Brazil’s transportation facilities and the 
development of her other domestic undertakings designed to in- 
crease the productive capacity of the Brazilian nation and her 
trade with the United States, the Export-Import Bank will coop- 
erate with the American manufacturers and exporters in supplying 
the requirements for these developments by participating with 
such manufacturers and exporters, to the extent that its funds 
may be available for such purposes, in the extension of credits 
of a tenor calculated to enable the Government of Brazil and the 
Banco do Brasil to create the necessary exchange without dis- 
rupting normal purchases from the United States, or too rapidly 
depleting Brazil's supply of foreign exchange. 

The Export-Import Bank understands that credits of the kind 
under consideration will be of a commercial character and will 
bear a rate of interest commensurate with the individual trans- 
actions, not in excess of 5 percent per annum. Accordingly, we 
would prefer that any advances should be against the obligations 
of the Banco do Brasil or other qualified banking institutions, 
and that adequate assurances be made by the Brazilian authorities 
that the requisite dollar exchange will be available for repay- 
ments. It is suggested likewise that provision be made for periodic 
payments to the end that no single payment will occasion any 
serious depletion of your country’s exchange reserve. 

Within the period during which the bank is in position to assist 
in providing these credits, and to the extent that its funds may 
be available for this purpose, we will consider any specific pro- 
posals as they may develop. 

Sincerely yours, 
Warren LEE Prerson, President. 

The Honorable OswaLtpo ARANHA, 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


H. R. 0s40—The Bandmaster Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1939 





ADDRESS BY CAPT. HOWARD C. BRONSON, FEBRUARY 27, 1039 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, I have 
asked unanimous consent to extend and revise my remarks 
on H. R. 3840, the so-called bandmaster bill, introduced by 
my distinguished colleague from Connecticut, the Honorable 
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J. JosEPH SMITH, and to include therein a very pertinent and 
helpful address of Capt. Howard C. Bronson, president of the 
United States Army and Navy Bandsmen’s Association, at the 
American Bandmasters convention at Fort Dodge, Iowa, on 
February 27. I have also asked permission and unanimous 
consent to extend therein the resolution adopted by the Amcr- 
ican Bandmasters Association on March 6, 1939. 
The address and resolution are as follows: 


Honorable President and fellow members of the American Band- 
masters Association, it is indeed an honor to bring you greetings 
from that organization, which it has been my privilege to serve 
during the past 4 years, the United States Army and Navy Bands- 
men’s Association. May I at this time express our deep apprecia- 
tion to the American Bandmasters Association for the sympathetic 
and active interest the membership, collectively and individually, 
has shown in the problems of the service musician? In behalf of 
the United States Army and Navy Bandsmen’s Association I wish 
to take this opportunity to thank the American Bandmasters As- 
sociation for the invaluable assistance it has rendered in our strug- 
gle for the betterment of conditions surrounding the bands of our 
Army and Navy. And I should be remiss indeed were I to neglect 
to thank those individuals who have taken of their time and 
lent their influence to the cause of better service bands—Dr. 
Goldman, Dr. Simon, President Karl L. King, Dr. Harding, Herbert 
L. Clarke, A. R. McAllister, and many others, who, because the list 
is too long to permit their inclusion, we nonetheless appreciate 
their work and sincerely thank them for the valuable and fine work 
they have done in our behalf. 

There is a wide difference between the personal status of the 
membership of the American Bandmasters Association, composed, 
as it is, of men outstanding in their field, free agents, if you please, 
capable of exercising their right of franchise and possessing in 
varying degrees prestige outside the circle of their profession, and 
the membership, broadly speaking, of the United States Army and 
Navy Bandsmen’s Association, in which a considerable number are 
not free agents, have no status of citizenship, and oftentimes are 
subjected to reprisals from those in power should their voices 
carry into the holy of holies. Yet our purposes are identical—the 
advancement of music. 

Better bands are the result of better conditions under which 
music is produced. Better pay, better administration, provides the 
playing difference between the Army, Navy, and Marine Bands at 
Washington and the regimental and ship bands of the line. This is 
as true in the service as it is in civil life. 

The United States Army and Navy Bandsmen’s Association is the 
sole representative organization of the musicians of the military 
service. Its purpose is the procurement of better conditions for the 
service musician, to the end that we may have better military bands. 

Last fall our secretary-treasurer, Lt. A. R. Teta, attended as a 
delegate the annual National Guard officers’ convention, which was 
held in San Francisco, Calif. En route he visited practically every 
section of the central, south, and western United States. Regional 
conventions of our association were held in Chicago, Fort Worth, 
Phoenix, Los Angeles, and Portland, Oreg. 

Our national organization now consists of a president, secretary- 
treasurer, an executive council with a representative in each corps 
area, and a department in each State, presided over by a vice presi- 
dent. A constant flow of bulletins goes forth from our secretary's 
office to each vice president, whose duty it is to transmit the infor- 
mation to the membership within his department. Our own publi- 
cation, the Army and Navy Musician, does not have a regular 
schedule, but issues are printed not less than four times yearly. It 
carries all pertinent, new information and it is sent to every band 
leader and every noncommissioned officer member of this associa- 
tion in the Regular Array, National Guard, Navy, and Marine Corps. 

We have a liaison officer in Washington, D. C., whose duty it is to 
maintain close contact with the War Department, Navy Department, 
and Congress. 

No member of the association receives any remuneration for his 
services. A part-time stenographer and clerk is employed from time 
to time. The distribution of information and the necessity of fre- 
quent conferences with officialdom, at Washington, creates a heavy 
financial obligation which is oftentimes difficult to meet. hile 
our potential membership is very large, there are still many who do 
not belong. However, as the rank and file become familiar with 
what is being accomplished in their behalf, their interest in becom- 
ing active members increases. 

May I explain that the three great military bands at Washington, 
the Army, Navy, and Marine Bands, and the academy bands are 
separate and apart from the other bands of the service? They 
operate under special enactments of Congress; their leaders have 
received commissioned status; the pay and rules governing these 
bands are entirely and peculiarly for just those organizations. They 
are the favorite sons of military music. The line band is an animal 
of distinctively different breed. It has no fairy godfather in the 
way of this or that admiring Member of Congress—yes; even a proud 
President. It has no representation whatsoever on the General Staff 
of the Army; and, may I add, the musician is the only professional 
man who does not have representation on the General Staff of the 
Army or the Bureau of Navigation of the Navy, as the case may be. 
Each regimental band is designated as a section—a part of that 
heterogeneous unit of the Army, the service company, composed 
of clerks, cooks, truck drivers, mule skinners, and what not. 
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The leader of the band section does not command his organiza- 
tion. Yet he is responsible for its training and efficiency. Condi- 
tions of pay, administration, and social status are such that few, 
except the economically pressed, enter the service as bandsmen. 
The advantages of education and promotion are too ephemeral to 
attract the young talent of our Nation. 

Fed upon that horrendous falsification that the musician is un- 
stable, unfit for responsibility, flighty, and temperamental, it is not 
difficult to secure sufficient opposition in each Congress to defeat 
those measures which have been regularly submitted by us each 
year which, if enacted into law, would provide the machinery for 
the beginning of a constructive, intelligent, and American program 
of development for our bands of the line, thus permitting the art 
of music to secure that degree of recognition within the service 
which is its due, as.well as to provide military bands of a caliber 
that would allow the citizens of our Nation, including the soldiers 
in the rank, to point with pride to them and say, “That’s our 
regimental band.” 

The opposition to commissioned status for Army band leaders is 
deeply imbedded into the social fabric of the military service. Be- 
cause the position of band leader has been a sinecure in the past, 
largely sidestepped by American-born and educated musicians, it is 
not difficult for the senior officers of the service to recall to memory 
certain leaders who did not possess elegant drawing-room manners 
and whose personal traits were not all that a paragon of virtue 
should have, but, by the same token, who were there among the 
rough and readies of the early days to cast a critical eye upon the 
polish, or lack of it, of those who were willing to “woo the Muse” 
with a ten-, twelve-, or, glory be, a twenty-some-piece aggregation 
of artists who often found it difficult to converse, except musically, 
for the want of a common language. 

Is it not strange, gentlemen, a line of reasoning which denies 
that a man capable of training and directing a group of musicians 
does not exercise the function of command, but sees no inconsist- 
ency in commissioned status for the dentist, the chaplain, the judge 
advocate, the nurse, and the veterinarian? 

The United States Army and Navy Bandsmen’s Association has at 
the present time two bills before Congress. One, sponsored by the 
Honorable JosEPH SMITH, of Connecticut, provides commissioned 
status in the grades of second and first lieutenant for band leaders. 
This is known as the bandmasters bill, H. R. 3840, and S. 1306, spon- 
sored by the Honorable ELBERT THomas, of Utah. It does not accom- 
plish our objective in rank, nor does it provide for a chief band- 
master of the Army. However, if passed, it will be a decisive step 
in the right direction. The second bill, sponsored by Senator LISTER 
HILL, powerful member of the Military Affairs Committee, provides 
for the rank of warrant officer for the assistant band leader, master 
sergeant for second assistant band leader, the addition of several 
other noncommissioned ratings and specialist grades which will, 
if enacted into law, make possible a more equitable distribution of 
rank and pay within the band. 

While the American Bandmasters’ Association should encourage 
that which is designed to improve the musical qualities of bands 
of the military, because of its interest in better music, there is, 
I believe, perhaps a more practical reason for your support, and 
that is to provide an attractive career for a portion of the fine, 
young musical talent now being developed in our public-school 
systems, universities, and colleges. Whatever we may do to brighten 
the future course for those who are ambitious to continue in the 
realm of music after school days is surely worth while. Under 
present conditions, that for which they are seeking is lacking in 
our military structure. The prestige of the American Bandmasters’ 
Association and the influence of its members exerted in their behalf 
will do much to bring about those conditions which must prevail 
if our ambitions are to be realized. 

Each of you gentlemen possesses the power to help materially in 
making certain the passage of these two bills. When you return 
to your own localities, urge the music clubs, service clubs, unions, 
and public-spirited citizens to write or wire your Members of 
Congress in both the House and the Senate to actively support 
these measures. Let us remove the stigma of mediocrity which has 
always been placed upon our bands of the military. We cannot 
passively tolerate a condition of inferiority for our brothers of the 
service; and I do, therefore, on behalf of those whom it is my privi- 
lege to represent, ask for your full and unqualified support of the 
“bandmaster” and “bandsmen” bills now before Congress. 

I thank you for this opportunity to present our cause to this 
distinguished group and the courteous manner in which you have 
received me. 








Resolved, That the American Bandmasters Association, in conven- 
tion assembled at Fort Dodge, Iowa, on the 27th day of February 
1939, does now urge and petition those in authority that a commis- 
sion be created composed of three Regular Army band leaders of the 
line, three National Guard band leaders, the leader of the United 
States Army Band, the leader of the United States Military Acad- 
emy Band, and three bandmasters who are members of the Ameri- 
can Bandmasters Association and not connected with the military 
service. The members of the commission to be selected as follows: 

(a) Members of the Regular Army and National Guard to be 
selected by the executive staff of the United States Army and Navy 
Bandsmen’s Association, secretary, Mr. A. R. Teta, post-office box 
1826, New Haven, Conn., to conduct an election for that purpose. 

(b) Members of the American Bandmasters Association to be 
appointed by the board of directors of said organization. The com- 
mission to meet at a determined time, not later than May 1, 1939, 
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in the city of Washington, D. C., for a period of 5 days, during 
which time a proposed administrative plan for the operation of the 
musical branch of the Regular Army and National Guard of the 
United States shall be formulated and submitted to proper author- 
ity for consideration. 

Military members of the aforesaid proposed commission shall 
receive pay, as well as regular travel and subsistence in grade. 
Civilian members of the commission shall receive per diem pay of 
$20, plus actually incurred travel and living expenses, beginning 
the date of departure from their respective home cities until their 
immediate return thereto at the close of the aforesaid meeting 
in Washington, D. C.; and be it further 

Resolved, That the American Bandmasters Association does 
hereby recommend the passage of the so-called bandmasters bill 
and the bandsmen’s bill, now before the Congress of the United 
States, and that these be enacted into law during the present 
session of the United States Senate and House of Representatives 
and, further, that said bill be received favorably by the President 
of the United States to the end that bands and the leaders of 
the bands of the Armies of the United States may assume a posi- 
tion of equality among the bands of other nations, as well as to 
attain a degree of efficiency comparable to that which is now re- 
garded as standard for the class A bands of the high schools, 
universities, and colleges of our Nation. 
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Thursday, March 16, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. KARL E. MUNDT, OF SOUTH 
DAKOTA, MARCH 11, 1939 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the following radio address 
delivered by me in Baltimore, Md., on March 11, 1939, at the 
occasion of the annual dinner of the Maryland State Game 
and Fish Protective Association: 


Good evening, ladies and gentlemen, one week ago today Amer- 
ica commemorated the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
first session of Congress, and citizens in every walk of life gave 
thanks for the fact that organized and successful self-government 
in this country looks back over a century and a half and gets new 
courage and revived inspiration to meet the challenges of the 
future. Compared to the hazards of the past, the dangers of the 
present seem not so important, and a nation which has successfully 
solved the problems of 150 years can approach with confidence the 
solution of the problems yet remaining. 
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amount to public prostitution of Nature for the benefit of private 
gain; we pass laws regulating the shooting of wild game while 
permitting the destruction of its natural habitat to the point that 
an army of boys with slingshots can annihilate what remains 
unless we rebuild breeding grounds and resting areas; we decrease 
hours of labor and increase leisure time while decreasing recrea- 
tional opportunities and increasing the potentiality for crime. 


ALERTNESS MUST CHANGE TO ACTIVITY 


America has become alert to these problems after 150 years of 
wishful hoping that isolated intelligence could solve a national 
problem, and America must now become active in a unified effort 
to build at least the rudiments of a national conservation policy. 

The present session of Congress has at least two opportunities to 
make its influence felt in the development of national conserva- 
tion; unquestionably the present has many other chances 
to help conserve America for future generations, but in these two 
instances pending legislation affords it the occasion to record itself 
for or against putting the creatures of Nature and the resources 
of the public above the greed and the lure of private profit and 
selfish preferment. And just as Congress has this opportunity to 
divide itself between those who would conserve and those who 
would corrupt the resources of Nature, so, too, has everyone at this 
dinner and in this radio audience tonight a similar opportunity. 
Because, good friends, this is your Government and it is only tem- 
porarily held in trust by your representatives and your President. 

In America these officials are elected to serve you and to repre- 
sent and reflect your wishes—they are never chosen to hand down 
to you from imaginary mountain tops of political power such 
laws, regulations, and proclamations as you oppose. Your Gov- 
ernment is what you make it, and in America we always get the 
type of government which we deserve. If we sulk in our tents 
when things do not please us, we have no right to complain if 
somebody comes along and steals away the tent pole—ours is the 
glorious privilege in America to take an active part in influencing 
the trends of government. When and if we make our influence 
felt vigorously enough, we always can bend the trends of gov- 
ernment in conformity with our influence. 

These two opportunities to serve conservation, therefore, come 
knocking at the doors of each of you tonight. The first has to do 
with the development of recreational areas all over America, the 
production of better fishing and more abundant hunting, the 
preservation of wildlife, and the protection for future generations 
of privileges which most of us can still happily enjoy. Congress is 
soon to decide whether the full amount of the excise tax placed 
upon ammunition for the alleged purpose of protecting and propa- 
gating wildlife is to be used for that purpose and be distributed to 
the various States in full amounts as the spirit of the Robertson- 
Pittman law directs or whether only a part of this excise tax shall 
be so used and the remainder thrown into the general fund to dis- 
appear in the giddy arithmetic of trying to meet the astronomical 
expenses of government as you are now ordering it. 


DO NOT BLAME YOUR CONGRESSMAN 


In the general fund, the part shaved from this special tax to 
promote conservation would not pay the expenses of present-day 


| government for a single minute of the day and could not at most 


One of these unsolved problems of today is the matter of working 


out and putting into practice a national conservation program so 
that the natural resources of America, which for 150 years have 
pretty much had to shift for themselves, can be safeguarded against 
the exploitation of population pressure, of industrial inroads, or 
sheer neglect, and of careless oversight. In our normal desire to 
gain profit at the moment we have grossly failed to protect our 
country from the world-old rule that once a nation has sufficiently 
exhausted its natural resources, all the king’s money and all the 
king’s men cannot restore that nation to leadership again. 


WANTED—A NATIONAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


America has made sporadic attempts at conservation, to be sure; 
but the development and the practice of a comprehensive national 
conservation program still remains as the golden opportunity for 
some national leader to accept and for some wise administration 
to achieve. By abrupt starts and sudden stops our progress toward 
systematic, Nation-wide conservation has resembled a car on a 
busy street stopping for traffic lights every few blocks; only our 
progress in conservation has been even more uncertain than that, 
because we have not always jerked along in the same direction, 
and much lost energy is found in a wilderness of detours where 
well-meaning but ill-timed and poorly planned excursions of con- 
servationists have gone astray. So the picture in 1939 to a very 
sorry extent resembles the picture confronting our First Congress— 
those charged with the national responsibility of conserving the 
greatest natural resources in the world have fumbled their oppor- 
tunity and have dodged their responsibility. 

A DRAMA OF INCONSISTENCIES 


We conserve a wilderness area in one place and destroy it by 
commercializing a national park some place else; we engage in 
reforestation in one State and reward rapacity in some other 
natural forest area; we reclaim grasslands in one section and 
permit overgrazing to denude the mountain slopes of our public 
domains; one State sets up effective antipollution laws and an- 
other beckons to its industries with regulations so lax as to 


avert such disasters and dangers of wild Federal spending as 
inflation or repudiation or bankruptcy for more than the time it 
takes to blink your eyes. But in this special conservation fund, 
it can help avert the disasters and dangers of national despolia- 
tion of nature for all eternity. Your Government should do your 
bidding in this connection. If you want to help save this money 
from the Robertson-Pittman Act for the purposes for which the 
tax was levied you can write or wire your own Congressman and 
Senators, urging them so to represent you. If you oppose this 
conservation program, you are equally charged to make your 
wishes known, but if the last fish and the last duck and the last 
tree in America go the way of the last heath hen, the last buffalo, 
and the last passenger pigeon, do not blame your Congressman or 
your President unless and until you do your part to prevent such 
a catastrophe. 
OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS TWICE 

Your second opportunity tonight concerns clean streams and 
pure drinking water and wholesome recreation. In this session 
of Congress are two antipollution bills which the conservationists 
of America have helped to write and which Senator Crark of 
Missouri has introduced in the Senate and which I have intro- 
duced in the House. These bills simply have as their purpose the 
outlawing of pollution as an American privilege and the protection 
of public waters in the interests of the public health. They would 
make it illegal to dump human sewage and industrial wastes into 
the drinking water of the general public and would put a stop to 
the wholesale pollution and despoliation of the navigable streams 
of America. They provide the machinery of enforcement through 
the United States Army engineers and the courts and make pro- 
visions for helping communities and industries to correct their 
pollution practices. My bill is H. R. 4170 and was introduced on 
February 15; the Senate bill is S. 1691 and was introduced by 
Senator CiarK of Missouri on March 3. The bills differ somewhat 
in detail but are companion bills in that both aim at the objec- 
tives above outlined. Usually, referred to as the Mundt bill and 
the Clark bill, these bills have incurred the displeasure of all 
polluting industries who have lobbyists in Washington working 
against their enactment. 

YOU ARE THE GOVERNMENT 


Here again, however, you are the Government. America is not 
run by its lobbyists any more than by its Representatives, its 
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Senators, or its President. The people rule America * * * only 
when the people fail to function do officials who would serve the 
people flirt with the illusion that they are the people’s rulers. If 
you share with me the thought that pollution should stop, you 
can advise your Congressmen and Senators to support the two 
bills I have named. And it is most important that you do so 
because both the House and the Senate have before them other 
so-called antipollution bills which not only would not prevent 
llution but which approach the problem so courteously and so 
apologetically that the very industries whose pollution practices are 
the most offensive have sent lobbyists to Washington to lobby in 
favor of these other bills. To my thinking, no stronger indictment 
could be offered of a corrective piece of legislation than the 
enthusiastic support of the culprit which it seeks to correct. 


THE TIME TO CONSERVE IS NOW 


Sooner or later America must develop a national conservation 
program if it is to survive. 

We have traveled a long way down the trail marked despoila- 
tion * * * it is my hope that now that we have passed our 
one hundred and fiftieth birthday we shall have the courage to 
attack the problems of conservation to the end that those who 
commemorate our three hundredth birthday may be able to do so 
in a land in which clean waters flow, in which trees abound, ana 
in which such ancient and honorable diversions as hunting and 
fishing shall not be included among the lost arts. The time to 
conserve is now—let us now begin a program of conservation. 


First, the Wounded Man 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY H. A. CHURCH, MARCH 10, 1939 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered over the radio on March 10, 1939, by Mr. H. A. 
Church, national legislative chairman, Military Order of 
the Purple Heart: 


The recent report of Gen. Frank T. Hines, Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs in Washington, in which he states that the average 
compensation received by veterans not injured in combat service is 
#40.79 per man, whereas the average received by men wounded or 
gassed on the front is but $37.33 a month, is startling news, inas- 
much as the condition undoubtedly has existed for some time and 
should have been “spotlighted” long ago. After 20 years this in- 
formation becomes public property. Why hasn’t the American 
public been told before now that wounded and gassed men have 
been the victims of spurious legislation and have been brutally 
treated in their search for health and subsistence? This quiescent 
attitude on the part of the Federal Government has led the average 
taxpayer to believe that all veterans’ legislation was designed pri- 
marily to aid those who saw service on the front, but was not 
intended as a vehicle for the creation of a perpetual gratuity to 
men whose only claim to disability is a post-influenza cough, flat 
feet, hernia, stomach ulcers, or a long list of such illnesses. It 
should be remembered that these illnesses were suffered also by 
our wartime civilian population engaged in the manufacture of war 
materials, and other occupations vital to the maintenance of war, 
and for which no benefits have ever been asked. This erroneous 
impression does not end here. The public has a right to know 
that, according to figures released by the Veterans’ Bureau in June 
of 1938, there were 192,369 men wounded in action on the front. 
Of this number—and this is startling information—only 69,335, or 
86 percent, are now in receipt of Federal compensation; 123,034 men 
or 64 percent of these wounded in actual combat with the enemy 
are drawing no compensation whatever. 

More revealing is the statement that at the present time 346,775 
veterans are drawing compensation for service-connected disabil- 
ities—despite the fact that only 69,335 of this number were actu- 
ally wounded in action. When it is realized that but 20 percent 
of those drawing compensation were injured on the “front” and 
80 percent or 277,440 were never injured in combat service, a con- 
dition exists that needs immediate public attention and condemna- 
tion. The public should also know that immediately after the 
close of hostilities in 1918, the American people, anxious to show 
their appreciation to their war-disabled veterans, caused to have 
enacted certain legislation, the purpose of which was to rehabili- 
tate and compensate for physical losses suffered in actual combat 
with the enemy. It wasn’t long, however, before all those wounded 
boys were called in by the Veterans’ Bureau, perfunctorily reex- 
amined and rerated. Many of them with gas-scared lungs, tuber- 
culous chests and other respiratory diseases, who had been draw- 


ing compensation checks for 4 or more years, and who paid $6.50 
@ month for insurance against such possibilities, were told that 
their condition had so far improved that they were no longer enti- 
tled to compensation and that, henceforth, would be dropped from 
the Federal pension rolls. Hurried individual appeals were made 
through friends and politicians but, because of post-war recon- 
struction work and the voluminous legislation speedily created to 
cope with the tempo of the times, these appeals were lost in their 
journey for want of significance. Concerted action, in an effort to 
reestablish former disability ratings, proved futile. Sickly, disillu- 
sioned men cannot fight, and it appeared to them that their only 
recourse to justice was affiliation with military organizations. The 
combat membership represented a minority group, consequently, 
as far as the politician was concerned, their cause was secondary 
to one which would benefit a much larger number of the military 
organizations’ membership; hence, disability allowance, a piece of 
legislation intended to aid any veteran who could show a 10-per- 
cent disability regardless of time or place of service. It can be said 
with impunity, that while the military organizations were sincere 
in their desire to aid their wounded comrades, this legislation 
alone, successful as it was, because of the powerful vote at the 
command of its sponsors, was responsible for the sad plight in 
which the worthy gassed or wounded man found himself. Those 
who at first appeared to be benefactors of the wounded man turned 
out to be sadly misguided friends. 

Mr. Roosevelt, prior to his last election, had the courage to 
kill this selfish piece of legislation because he was fully aware of 
its demoralizing influence on present and future veterans’ benefits, 
but he failed unfortunately to encourage a probe of veterans’ 
affairs, especially as they referred to the changed status of those 
battle-scarred men who lost their compensation after being “sold 
out” by mercenary politicians who were alert enough to recognize 
the voting weakness and inarticulate appeal at the command of 
this minority group. 

This is not the kind of treatment the American public intended 
its wounded men should have. Selfish legislation of this type is a 
sad commentary on American generosity—an inconclusive and 
unsatisfactory method of adjudicating rightful claims. And it 
must always stand indicted as such. It is a matter of common 
knowledge and, indeed, personal observation, that if an appeal is 
brought by a politician or influential civic leader, favorable action 
is likely to be received. The American people should insist that 
the personnel of the Veterans’ Bureau give every consideration to 
nervous, wounded, and gassed veterans appealing their cases in 
an attempt to regain that which was taken from them. They 
should urge that these men should not be “tossed around” pro- 
miscuously, nor made to run the gantlet of interdepartmental- 
ism—a subtle subterfuge calculated to dissuade renewed effort 
and encourage neuropsychiatric bewilderment. The American 
public should insist that there be no repetition of Government 
indifference manifested so flagrantly in 1924. 

The case of the three veterans, illustrates the manner in which 
wounded men are being “tossed around’’—because of Government 
indifference, and failure to recognize legitimate disabilities. The 
story would be ludicrous were it not for its serious implications. 
Frank was a gassed veteran of the World War, having served his 
country on four fronts in France. In his appeal for compensa- 
tion it was admitted by the Veterans’ Bureau that the effects of 
gas were apparent, yet not serious enough at that time to rate 
compensation. Subsequent appeals for disability recognition were 
futile and no further check-ups on Frank’s physical condition 
were ever made. Joseph, a navy man, never out of American 
waters, suffered from an arthritic condition of the right Knee and 
was awarded $28.50 a month compensation. John, who remained 
in a local camp during the period of war, was awarded $100 a 
month compensation for ulcerated condition of the stomach, a 
latent weakness, perhaps, that manifested itself prematurely. 
The three men, along with 15 others, took a civil-service examina- 
tion for two vacancies that existed in the office of the local welfare 
department. Frank, the gassed veteran received 96.4 percent, John 
81.5 percent, and Joseph 80.3 percent. A statutory law of the State 
in which the examination was taken makes mandatory the ap- 
pointment to the position of any veteran who receives 70 percent 
or more and who is in receipt of a pension or compensation from 
the Government. Thus, Joseph and John were appointed to the 
vacancies leaving the gas-seared veteran, because of the Veterans’ 
Bureau’s refusal to recognize his disability, figuratively, “out in the 
cold.” The good people of the community, not knowing the true 
facts of the case, believe that the ends of justice have been served. 

This case is typical of thousands of similar cases in which 
wounded and gassed veterans suffer because of Government in- 
difference and political chicanery. The wounded veteran has never 
been presented to the American public in his true light. He has 
been branded a Treasury raider and an exploiter of patriotism. 
But the fact remains and, indeed, authentic figures substantiate 
the statement, that the wounded or gassed veteran has never 
received adequate compensation for his physical and mental losses 
suffered at the hands of the enemy. 

It was inevitable that sooner or later, men imbued with the 
spirit of Christianity and high purpose, would lead the way for 
those whose appeal to righteousness seemed so inaudible; in- 
evitable, too, that men, bound together by a common complaint, 
would submit to modern regimentation as a means of expressing 
their displeasure at Government indifference. And so, in an at- 
tempt to emulate their more numerous comrades, the Military 
Order of the Purple Heart was born. The Military Order of the 
Purple Heart is an organization composed exclusively of men 
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actually wounded and gassed in combat service on the lines. 
The membership of this organization is limited and, consequently, 
has no appeal to the politician because of such limitation. But 
it has on its side the good will of every liberty-loving American 
man and woman in the country, willing, and even anxious to 
take up the cudgels in behalf of these wounded men. This 
organization, through its legislative committee in Washington, 
will soon introduce legislation which has for its purpose the res- 
toration of benefits to wounded and gassed veterans. It is hoped 
that on the witness stands before congressional committees, ill- 
treated and disillusioned veterans will be given an opportunity to 
tell the good people of these United States how, for 20 years, they 
have suffered at the hands of conniving politicians and at the 
same time, have an opportunity to set up a defense to the charges 
of “chiselers” flung at them by those who have been purposely 
misinformed. It is earnestly hoped that out of the exposé will 
come the authority for a congressional investigation that will 
startle the American public into a realization of its obligations 
to wounded and gassed veterans and a renewed attempt to see 
that justice is done. 

The membership of the Military Order of the Purple Heart be- 
lieves fully in the integrity of the people and the Government of 
these United States, and feels that it will mever be necessary to 
hang on the doorbell of any of its citizens the oft-quoted line 
from William Shakespeare, “He jests at scars that never felt a 
wound.” 


The Townsend Plan—H. R. 2 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1939 


LETTER OF A. A. AKERS, OF PUYALLUP, WASH. 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, the merits of 
H. R. 2 have appealed to tens of thousands of people in my 
district. More and more are the voters coming to realize 
that stop-gaps and palliatives are not the remedy for con- 
tinuing distress among the plain people. They are insist- 
ently demanding that a recovery plan which contempo- 
raneously will condignly furnish to the elderly of America 
a decent pension, free from any niggardly attributes, de- 
serves pasSage now. Their Representatives have been im- 
portuning the Ways and Means Committee of the House to 
report out H. R. 2, which incorporates the principles of the 
Townsend Plan. There are likewise sincere Representatives 
who advocate H. R. 11, known as the General Welfare Act. 
With these I have no quarrel, though I prefer the former 
bill. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no stronger issue before the American 
pecple today. They demand action. ‘They no longer can 
be deluded by words, promises, delays, or mirages. We 
exhort the members of the Ways and Means Committee to 
report out H. R. 2, with or without recommendation. Let 
the Members of the House debate this bill on the floor fully 
and vote upon it that the people may know upon which of 
their Representatives they can depend in this crisis. 

Because one of my constituents, Mr. A. A. Akers, of 
Puyallup, has incorporated in a letter the sentiments en- 
tertained by many thousands of my people at home in the 
State of Washington, I am appending hereto, through the 
courtesy of my colleagues, his epistle in which he discusses 
ably and eloquently that very issue and points out the 
transcendent need for the passage of H. R. 2 now in the 
interest of justice and fair play for the plain people of 
America. 

The letter is as follows: 

PUYALLUP, WasH., March 5, 1939. 
Hon. JoHN M. COFFEE, 
United States Congress, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Corree: I desire to thank you for the information con- 


tained in your letter of February 28 relative to H. R. 2, known as 
the “Townsend bill.” I also wish to assure you that I appreciate 
he copy of your speech, which was, beyond the shadow of a doubt, 


a gallant defense of the principles for which we both stand. 
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I fully recognize the fact that it is impossible to “ramrod” any 
bill through Congress, and I wish you to know that I fully appre- 
ciate your position there. 

Personally, I am not interested in any pension scheme. They 
are practically all alike, and all demand something for nothing. 
But having had my ear to the ground for 10 years in the hope 
against hope that I would hear the voice of someone competent 
and with a plan that would solve this question of unemploy- 
ment and destitution among our people, I feel that I am justified 
in saying that Townsend is the only man so far. who has offered 
anything that could not be concocted by, possibly, any high- 
school graduate. 

What is the trouble with the country? Why so much unem- 
ployment and destitution in a land of plenty? The preachers say 
we need more religion; the lawyers say we need more laws. Both 
are incorrect. What we need is more purchasing power in the 
hands of the people. It does not take a professor of some big 
university to figure this out. Simply get the money into the 
hands of the people. They will then buy the goods and start the 
wheels of industry. Townsend is the only man so far who has 
offered anything like a solution. If his scheme is no good, then 
it is up to the Congress to prove that it will not work, and offer 
something that will work. 

Regardless of all the billions that have been dumped into the 
W. P. A. and other relief schemes, the fact remains that we still 
have close to 10,000,000 unemployed people in this country. What 
do we propose to do with them? 

There are no jobs in private industry for them and never can 
be. Private industry is now dumping onto the market more goods 
than can ever be consumed, simply because the people have no 
purchasing power. We have taxed everything that we can lay 
our hands on, and yet we are just as far from the solution of the 
problem as we were 10 years ago. 

Do you know that it is costing us over $1,000,000 every 24 hours 
to enforce the laws against crime in this country? Are you aware 
that the majority of criminals are made criminals by circumstances 
over which they have no control? Are we to continue to punish 
criminals and at the same time do nothing to remove the cause of 
crime? If man is a social animal, as claimed by society, then he 
will reform himself if provided with decent employment whereby 
he may be able to purchase the necessities of life—such as food, 
clothing, and shelter. 

Are we destined to head again into the Dark Ages simply be- 
cause we refuse to solve the problem of unemployment and conse- 
quent crime among our people? 

I wish you could see the never-ending line of unemployed and 
ragged people wending their way to relief offices in this State. 
Do you know what they get? The sum of $6.40 per person per 
month. Out of that amount of money they must purchase 
groceries, clothing, pay doctor bills and house rent, and so forth. 
And all who receive that $6.40 per month must be citizens of the 
State and county and, of course, are all voters. 

If you ask a man for a job he will look at you as though he 
thinks you are crazy, while at the same time the berries, of which 
the Puyallup Valley is famous, are drying out simply because the 
growers cannot find a market and thus cannot afford to hire labor 
to tend the vines—all this in the year of the grand jubilee of 
the State of Washington. 

Do you wonder that the people back home are flocking to the 
Townsend recovery plan? The eyes of America have been on that 
Ways and Means Committee ever since Congress met. They are 
now being weighed in the balance. 

I am glad that H. R. 2 will be brought out on the floor for debate 
and vote, as only in this manner will a possible 15,000,000 voters 
be able to determine just who their friends are. With this infor- 
mation in hand, this vast army of voters, possibly augmented by 
five or ten million more, can march to the polls in 1940 and “do 
their stuff.” 

The people are flocking to the Townsend plan simply because 
there has been nothing else offered in its place, and they do not 
elect to stand idly by and see the country go completely on the 
rocks for the want of a system that will provide a purchasing power 
for all. 

This letter is written in a spirit of cooperation and helpfulness, 
and I hope you will keep me informed vegarding the contemplated 
action on the above matter. 

Sincerely yours, 





A. A. AKERS. 
Neutrality 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1939 
Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, in all 


this talk about foreign policy there seems a woeful absence 
of understanding of the term “neutrality.” May I suggest 
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that the definition of Prof. Edwin M. Borchard, one of the 
world’s best-known international authorities, be taken as a 
starting point for the word: 


Neutrality is an old institution, which finds its source in candor, 
in the obligation to hold the scales even, to remain a friend of both 
belligerents, to lend support to neither, to avoid passing judgment 
on the merits of their war. It assures both belligerents that they 
are dealing with a friend, not a disguised enemy. The belligerents 
must know who is in the war and who is not. In return for obli- 
gations assumed by a neutral, the belligerents undertake to respect 
his rights as a neutral, including the right to remain out of other 
people’s wars. 


To use an expression that was employed by Edmund Burke 
in the Preface to Brissot’s Address the cold neutrality of the 
impartial judge is meant. 


The Way to Governmental Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1939 


LETTER OF HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE, OF KANSAS 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I submit herewith a letter which I have 
written on the subject of governmental economy: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 15, 1939. 
Mr. Don RICKSECKER, 
Chairman of the Board, Westport Avenue Bank, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Dear Mr. RICKSECKER: I am in receipt of your letter of recent date 
in which you express your approval of the economy talk which is 
now going on in governmental circles. I say “talk” because up to 
date that’s all it is. As a matter of fact, if this Congress keeps up 
the scale of appropriations that it has maintained this session, it 
wili appropriate more money than was appropriated the last session. 
Frankly, therefore, I do not look for much in the way of economy 
unless the President takes an active interest in the matter. My 12 
years’ experience in Congress has convinced me that under ordinary 
circumstances the only way economy in government can be obtained 
is for the urge to come from the executive branch. This is not only 
because Congress as a whole is susceptible to the influence of well- 
organized groups demanding increased spending but also because 
every Member of Congress is firmly convinced that economy ought 
to start elsewhere than in his own district. The explanation for this 
conviction is that every Congressman’s constituents feel the same 
way about the matter and every Member is under intense pressure 
to support all demands for appropriations from his own district. 

If the people of the country generally would make up their 
minds that economy begins at home and that governmental econ- 
omy is possible only when Members of Congress start voting 
against projects for their own districts, then it will be possible 
to depend upon Congress to initiate economy measures. Until then 
such measures will have to originate with the Executive, who is 
in a position to take a national rather than a local viewpoint on 
spending. Unfortunately, during this administration, Executive 
leadership has all been the other way and still is, as far as I am 
able to ascertain. 

With this thought in mind, I am going to suggest that if the 
people of this country want Congress to really go in for economy, 
instead of writing general letters on the subject, they write their 
own Congressman something like the following: 

“Believing that economy begins at home and that you should 
have the cooperation of your home folks in bringing about a 
reduction in governmental expenditures, I am writing to tell you 
that we do not want the Federal Government to make any ex- 
penditures in our community except in those that are absolutely 
necessary. I feel that until times get better and our Federal Bud- 
get is balanced that you ought to do everything you can to reduce 
Federal spending in our own district, no matter what goes on else- 
where. 

“We can make our present Federal building do until a new one 
can be built without paying for it out of the deficit. We would 
prefer not to have any further P. W. A. projects, and feel that 
expenditures for the W. P. A. can be cut very materially. 

“Too much money is being spent in our district on roads and 
highways, and expenditures for flood control and rivers and 
harbors work can very well be cut by as much as 50 percent. I 
believe also that the various Federal agencies operating in this 
community can do a good job and yet get along with a consider- 
ably smaller number of employees. I am sure also that this 
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community can and should take care of a larger part of the relief 
burden than has been the case in the past. 

“In addition, Federal expenditures for the following purposes 
in this community can be materially reduced: 


(Fill in here all of the other Federal expenditures which you 
feel can be reduced) 


“Trusting that you will be able to reduce Federal expenditures in 
this particular community at least 50 percent, and assuring you 
that you will have my complete cooperation in your efforts to do 
so, I am, 

“Very truly yours.” 

However, let me caution you that if you send a letter of this kind 
to a Member of Congress, I hope you will give him some warning in 
advance. Half a dozen such letters would make the average Con- 
gressman begin to wonder whether it was he or his constituents 
who were crazy, and a dozen such letters all at once would likely 
cause him to drop dead. However, administered in homeopathic 
doses and after due warning, such a course of treatment would have 
surprising results. 

The above, of course, is written in something of a facetious 
spirit, but nevertheless I seriously propose it as the quickest and 
most effective way for bringing about governmental economy. 

Very sincerely yours, 
CLIFFORD R. HOPE. 


Congress—Showmanship and Statesmanship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. LEE E. GEYER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. T. V. SMITH, OF ILLINOIS, MARCH 7, 
1939 





Mr. GEYER of California. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks I insert a radio address over the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System by Representative T. V. Smitu, of 
Illinois, in a debate with Senator Tart. This was the third 
broadcast in the Columbia Broadcasting System series Foun- 
dations of Democracy. The topic was Congress—Showman- 
ship and Statesmanship. The address is as follows: 


Kinsmen in Texas, neighbors in Mlinois, friends in Massachu- 
setts, where at last the Bill of Rights is ratified—men and women 
of America—greetings from Washington! 

Though I’m only on ignorant man and a politician, I can see 
that a century and a half is a long, long time. That’s the life 
span thus far of our National Congress, whose birthday we cele- 
brated Saturday. This week we legislators have settled to our 
one hundred and fifty-first year of competitive talk. Thrilled over 
the week-end as I was by the magnificent ceremony, I came back 
Monday to my seat in the House to hear a visitor from our gallery 
exclaim, “God must be with America for any progress to come 
from a bedlam like that.” Her companion, referring to the vacant 
seats, replied: “It was more like noise in a vacuum,” adding: 
“They certainly are frivolous to be engaged on such serious 
business.” 

Truth to tell, my fellow countrymen, Congress is and has been 
both frivolous and serious. It is so frivolous that I myself can 
hardly practice proper mirth control when I think of it. In the 
House of Representatives there have been, and are, lean men and 
fat men, tall men and short men, bald men and Beau Brummels, 
old men and young men, sober men and smiling men, modest men 
and mere men, rich men and poor men, college men and self- 
trained—men, indeed, of every sort and condition. Yes; and 
women, too—with their own color, warmth, and shrewdness. 

The Senate, the same, unless my good colleague Mr. Tart, from 
over there, wishes to amend my impression. 

The men of the Senate who will tell average 58 years of age; the 
men of the House 51. As for the five women in both, I don’t know; 
your guess is as good as mine. Of the 96 Senate Members, the Con- 
gressional Library tells me, 66 are lawyers (68 percent), 9 are busi- 
nessmen (10 percent), 8 are journalists (9 percent), and 5 are listed 
as farmers (5 percent). Of the 435 House Members, 239 are lawyers 
(55 percent), 84 are businessmen (20 percent), 20 are journalists 
(5 percent), and 10 are medical doctors (2 percent), with an honor- 
able horse doctor or two thrown in. You may be surprised that only 
about 60 percent of national lawmakers are lawyers. That's double, 
too, the proportion of State legislators who are lawyers. If sur- 
prised, be also pleased. Lawyers tend to make two laws grow from 
the spot where only one grew before, and I suspect, to let the juice 
of life be lost by attending too closely to the letter of the law. 
Lawyers are fine, but law to be living must grow from life rather 
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than merely from previous law. (Let the figures be a warning to 
farmers, who send less than 6 percent of Representatives to speak 
for more than a third of the Nation that’s agrarian.) 

Now I ask you, how could you get such human variety together 
without a lot of frivolity? It wouldn’t be natural, nor, as a matter 
of fact, wholesome, either. The American way of life is a way of 
humor, and we are the official representatives of the American way. 
It’s not merely that much horseplay goes on in Congress; it’s also 
that one side of politics is necessarily showmanship. Abraham 
Lincoln, of Illinois, for instance, used during his single term in 
the House to prance up and down the aisles, waving his ungainly 
arms while pouring out stories that barely passed the bar of good 
taste. But he’s dead now, and so a statesman. The more ordi- 
nary way of exhibiting ourselves is merely— 


* * * to set our tongue a-going 
And forget to stop it 

When our brain has quit 

A-thinking thoughts to furnish it. 


If you’ve ever watched monkeys chattering, you know how funny 
speech can be from the gallery of any zoo, human or simian. A 
talkiest is funny enough even when you know what it’s all about. 
Nobody can talk much without outtalking his information; and 
to see a grown person doing that, especially if he doesn’t know it, 
is always funny, unless you’re sympathetic with the person whose 
show-off it is that’s taking up the logical slack. Easy as it is to 
laugh at the other fellow, however, each of us, you see, is “it” in 
turn. We'd as well admit it; we all frequently talk, not to say 
something, but to see what it was that we were going to say, if 
anything. You'll remember, too, that the exhibitionist is only the 
fellow who tells you all the things about himself that you were 
going to tell him about yourself, if he’d given you a break. 

Let Congress, then, plead guilty to an overproduction of talk, 
but we represent you—in nothing more than in this. You force 
us to get elected on the verbal easement of oratory. We swell the 
fiood of wind and word during our terms of talk. And we pass, 
when pass we must, upon the gentler receding flow of elegaic 
whisperings, “too full for sound or foam.” While we live, however, 
and represent you, we must dignify as best we can the larnyx, 
demonstrating to you daily from the galleries (whether we listen 
to one another or not) that “we also serve who only stand and 
talk” (White and Smith, Politics and Public Service (New York, 
Harpers, 1939), pp. 343-344). 

You really expect it of us, you know; and we succumb to noth- 
ing like temptation, especially when it be temptation to talk. 
We know that you oftentimes think ill of us for our much speak- 
ing; but we also know that you’d not forgive us if we didn’t do it. 
Indeed, this curious quirk in you builds in us defenses that pro- 
tect us personally but impair the serious work of Congress, to 
which I must shortly turn. 

As long as we outtalk our information you brand us as poli- 
ticians. You don’t like politicians. So we must become states- 
men to please you. This consists, while men are still living, in 
talking big about the same little subjects. Pomposity is a pre- 
requisite for a living statesman. Simplicity and good humor count 
for statesmanship only after a politician’s dead. So we must pass 
as rapidly as is possible from the despised cocoon of sensible 
silence to the soaring wings of magniloquence. We must become 
statesmen or cease to be politicians the next election. All of us, 
your own kith and kin in Congress, are therefore on the verbal 
up and up from the first day out. This irresistible temptation you 
offer us to jump the guns on statesmanship impairs the appren- 
ticeship of those who like myself are ignorant; it hampers the 
legislative effectiveness of other new members who are already 
knowing; and it cramps the style of older members, who are of 
course uniformly sagacious, efficient, and genuinely statesmanlike. 

Of course, Senator Tarr has some advantage in this regard, for 
over in the Senate where he sits there are only 96 talkers to divids 
the time. Still he has his own problem, for the Senators divide 
the precious hours as in a marathon rather than a relay race. Ef- 
fectiveness of action even in the Senate has been known to bog 
down in laryngeal liquidity of the filibuster. But I'd better leave 
his branch of Congress to the Senator, as also to him largely the 
heavy side of Congress as a whole. (Our sedate Senator Tarr is 
frowning at me already for my own frivolity.) 

Having, however, told you the truth about our frivolity, perhaps 
you'll believe this, my closing tribute to the more serious aspect 
of our legislative craft. 

The legislator is of all men the man who knows for certain that 
he’s not God. His personal preferences count for no more than the 
personal preferences of several hundred others, each responsible to 
his sovereign constituency with no one in Congress responsible to 
anyone in Congress. Nor does the legislator’s deepest convictions 
boot him anything unless he can get others to share them. Each 
representing interests equally legitimate and regions equally pre- 
cious, each must come to terms with all the others, or nothing’s 
done 

Men who think they’re God, caught in such a situation, call their 
equals devils and depart, like Lucifer, for fairer fields out of prefer- 
ence to rule the roost rather than to serve the Nation in Congress. 
Congressional government crushes weak men, makes cynics of men 
more proud than patient; but rewards sagacity with an overview 
of conflicts in which cooperative endeavor can prevail. Those who 
all too naturally suppress conflict, all too inexorably crucify co- 
operation. The extremity of individual Congressmen becomes thus 
the opportunity for Congress itself. 

This magnificent institution has ever been and today still stands 
as the Nation's most trustworthy training school for tolerance. 
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Wherever you find our retired graduates you'll find men who know 
what man’s life together is all about—its pains, its precariousness, 
its preciousness. A country with Co at its core creates men, 
not puppets; builds morale not terror; fortifies the souls of men 
against their own baser undertows. Congress socializes the fanatical 
conscience and turns the raspy will to power toward what our fathers 
called “the perfectibility of mankind.” 

You see I think well of Congress and believe profoundly in the 
remedial work of Congressmen—in their showmanship no less than 
in their statesmansrhip. After all a simple thought will tell you how 
central Congress is to our constitutional system; it makes the laws 
which the Court interprets and which the President applies. Where 
does that leave Congress, last or first? First, if I could have my 
way. But I’ve learned from Congress that I cannot have my way. 
History has given the Court first place by giving it the last say; and 
the cumulative initiative of our greatest Presidents—Washington, 
Jefferson, Jackson, Wilson, and the two Roosevelts—has given the 
Executive a strategic advantage over the legislative in the eyes of 
the country. 

Many legislators complain at this. But complaint is not enough. 
(Congress lacks even a congressional council to bring it abreast of 
progressive States, like Kansas and Illinois, that are attending to 
their leadership through legislative councils.) Republicans in Con- 
gress who are set to oppose executive reorganization without doing 
anything to facilitate legislative efficiency do but advertise to the 
Nation that what they want is inaction, which in dynamic times 
like these means reaction. If I myself do not complain at executive 
and judicial dominance in our present constitutional system, it is 
because I am too much a humorist to quarrel with history about 
the judiciary, too much a realist weakly to envy in the executive 
what we cannot produce in the legislative, and too much a patriot 
to wish my country to drift leaderless in a world attuned to vibrant 
leadership. I know, alas, that leadership cannot be complained into 
existence; nor can it be legislated, not even by Congress for Congress. 
“Leadership is,” I repeat, “as leadership does.” * * * Moreover, 
I see work enough left for Congress to do, work that it can actually 
do and honorably do—and work that it is doing today. 

This work is not the finished product which Congress turns 
out, important as that is in all conscience. Its major work is 
but the finishing process which it applies to its Members and 
dramatizes to the Nation. (Here, indeed, whatever must be done 
gets done—and little else, save the continuous “lathering of one 
another’s ego.”) Though not all wrongs get righted in Congress, 
all needs do get aired, all subjects debated, all dissident voices 
heard. To inform the public mind through public debate, to allay 
private aggressions through public hearings, and to adjust collec- 
tive tensions through public compromise—this is Congress at 
work; this is the work of Congress. Not less talk but more, more 
debate and better—this is the manner in which the very principle 
of revolution is peaceably preserved in our American institutions 
and the spirit of evolution is made the deepest law of our land. 
Thus Congress saves the Constitution from cultism, and thus it 
furthers civilization through the high art of continuous consulta- 
tion and accommodation. 

Men and women of America, you may still think Congress “the 
cave of the wind” where puny men do but mouth their way to 
eminence. But I tell you that it is a gentle wind; it blows 
few people ill and it clears of mustiness the vasty corridors of our 
national life. Touched with mirth and not untouched by great- 
ness, Congress is our people themselves incorporated. (We repre- 
sentatives, your own board of directors, are bone of your bone 
and sinew of your sinews.) Combining as best we may the ridicu- 
lous and the sublime, the comic and the urgent, we labor for a 
cause that cannot be ever wholly lost nor ever fully won. We 
work, indeed, to make America the homeland of brave men, of free 
women, of happy children. 

You may not like the way the cards are shuffled, 
But still you like the game and want to play. 
So through the iong, long night will we unruffied 

Play what we get until the break of day. 


Mr. Tarr. I propose a toast to our honorable body: “Showman- 
ship and statesmanship; long may they live, united, as in the 
Congress of the United States.” 


Threats to Our Constitutional Form of Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DONALD H. McLEAN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. DONALD H. McLEAN, OF NEW JERSEY, 
FEBRUARY 28, 1939 


Mr. McLEAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address de- 
livered by me at the 1939 George Washington Birthday 
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celebration of William Byrd Chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, at Richmond, Va.: 


It is appropriate on this occasion that we revere the memory of 
Gen. George Washington, not only because of the recurrence of his 
birth date but because at this particular time we so much need to 
be reminded of his philosophy of government. Any phase of that 
great life would be an appropriate guide to our present-day activi- 
ties. Washington was the soul of America, and he lives with us 
today. His hopes and aspirations for his countrymen were without 
the taint of selfishness. He craved no financial remuneration or 
position in return for his services to his country, and consequently 
his contributions are enduring. 

Some will say that the doctrines for which he has credit were not 
of his own creation, but were prepared by his advisers. Such con- 
clusion need not be regarded as in derogation of Washington. It is 
a smart man who will surround himself with wise counsel, and it is 
a great man whose character justifies his leadership. These things 
must be said of Washington. It was his character that inspired the 
hopes and aspirations of the American people and fortified them 
against the sacrifices that we might today enjoy the privi- 
leges which come with being citizens of a free country. 

The commemoration of the birthday of so great a man would be 
entirely without purpose if it were not made the occasion for a 
rededication of ourselves to principles which are the foundation 
of our Government and which were made so by his influence. We 
are inviting disaster in disregarding his advice in certain phases of 
our international relations and in the application of principles in- 
tended to guide us in the development and preservation of a sys- 
tem best suited for the government of a free people. 

We live in a troubled world. Recent events have made us anxious 
as to our part in it. George Washington advised that we “observe 
good faith and justice toward all nations and cultivate peace and 
harmony with all.” He warned against “inveterate antipathies 
against particular nations and passionate attachments for others,” 
and urged that “just and amicable feelings toward all should be 
cultivated.” When that was written conditions were somewhat 
the same as they are now. William Pitt was saying, “England, 
having saved herself by her energy, would save Europe by her ex- 
ample.” If Washington were speaking to us now he would probably 
say that we are indulging in too much talk about impending war, 
in too many antagonistic references to our neighbors. He would, 
perhaps, repeat what he said to posterity in his Farewell Message: 
“Antipathy in one nation against another disposes each more readily 
to offer insult and injury, to lay hold of slight cause of umbrage, 
and to be haughty and intractable when accidental or trifling occa- 
sions of dispute occur. * * * The peace, often, sometimes per- 
haps the liberty of nations, has been the victim.” 

He would probably say the place of America in world affairs is as 
an example; that our successful existence as a free people should 
be an object lesson for the people of the world to follow if they 
would enjoy the blessings of liberty which are ours. 

Interference with the affairs of another nation tends to solidify 
its people in the support of their government, whatever the form 
and no matter how dictatorial it may be. We seem bent on creating 
fear and anxiety among ourselves, and, whether designedly or not, 
we are engendering the suspicion and unfriendliness of other 
nations. It is not necessary to agitate a war, or circulate rumors 
of war, to obtain the necessary support for any program of pre- 
paredness. The adequacy of our national defense must be deter- 
mined by the trusted leadership of the experts of our armed forces. 
The American people will follow that leadership with unanimity 
when occasion requires. Washington admonished us “to keep our- 
selves, by suitable establishments, on a respectable defense posture.” 
The world will not criticize us for following that precept. The 
American people will have less enthusiasm for it if, as an excuse for 
providing adequate national defense, we fool them with the specter 
of an imaginary foe, and nations made unfriendly by such tactics 
will not recognize our virtues, and, therefore, cannot be expected to 
profit by our example. 

Our danger at the moment is not to be found in an attack from 
a foreign foe. Our real danger is from the threat to our constitu- 
tional form of government. In any system of preparedness we must 
be certain that our own Government is sound and secure, and we 
need to evaluate our internal situation in terms of national 
security. We are told that Communists and Fascists and other 
organized groups would overthrow our Government by force. Seri- 
ous as we know that threat to be, there is a more serious challenge 
beyond it. We, who are charged with the responsibility of gov- 
ernment and its preservation, may ourselves provide the machinery 
by which these elements may attain the object they seek. There 
are weakening practices which should be avoided by those entrusted 
by the people with the administration of their Government. 

One of these is the development of a centralized government 
through the machinery of which all of our State and National 
affairs may become concentrated in the control of one man or group 
of men. It was the intention of the framers of the Constitution 
to avoid this. A system of restraints and denials of power was 
provided to prevent the Government from getting too far beyond 
the direct control of the people. Our Government was intended 
to be a government of principles, not of individuals. The contro- 
versy for supremacy between the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment began the moment the Constitution was sent out of the Con- 
vention to the States for ratification. It has continued ever since. 
The desire to preserve the liberty which had been won at so much 
sacrifice and hardship was the basis for most of it. Increase of 
population, development of means of transportation and communi- 
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cation have intensified the struggle and have weakened the resist- 
ance of the States to the encroachments of the Federal Government. 
The inadequate revenue system of many States has made it difficult 
for them to finance the numerous activities of present-day demands. 
The Federal Government, taxing on a national basis, with tre- 
mendous resources made available by the system of direct taxation, 
under the sixteenth amendment, is called upon to assist in various 
enterprises alleged to be for the welfare of the Nation as a whole; 
and there has developed, as a direct result, a system whereby sub- 
sidies are granted to the States. By accepting these subsidies the 
States must conform to certain requirements laid down in the Fed- 
eral statutes, admitting a degree of supervision and control which 
does violence to State independence. 

The practice of granting subsidies is not new, but until recently 
it has been predicated on some element that found justification 
within the scope of the activities intended for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The improvement of navigable waters was as an ad- 
junct to interstate commerce and national defense; likewise the 
grants of public lands to States for maintaining colleges required 
of the students a limited amount of training and the study of 
military science. Lands were granted to railroads, but these were 
with the idea of developing lands not yet divided into States which 
belonged to the United States; subsidies granted for the purpose 
of building ships and the development of the merchant marine 
provided that the ships should be used as a part of the national 
defense and in the transportation of the mails. 

The practice of granting subsidies to the States for public works 
and essential State activities has expanded rapidly in recent years 
with the idea that the public health, public roads, and education 
were matters in which the States had a common interest, and 
because their importance transcended State boundaries, and, most 
recently, with no other justification than the necessity of assist- 
ing the States in granting relief and in aid of economic recovery. 
These suggesticns for Federal aid uniformly come from States less 
fortunate hoping to benefit through the medium of Federal taxa- 
tion out of the resources of others. 

In 1925 during the administration of President Coolidge the 
appropriations for those purposes amounted to $110,000,000 an- 
nually, as compared to billions now being appropriated annually. 
The dangers incident to the practice have frequently attracted 
attention. On January 13, 1921, the Governor of Wisconsin, in 
his annual message to the legislature, referred to it as a “species 
of bribery” and recommended that every project presented under 
the pretense that the State would receive the bounties of the 
Federal Government be “closely scrutinized.” On April 9, 1924, 
the General Assembly of the State of Maryland memoralized Con- 
gress by a joint resolution requesting and urging the repeal of all 
laws which authorized appropriations to the several States in the 
form of Federal aid on condition that similar appropriations be 
made by the respective States, the reason given being that under 
this system a State was compelled to undertake work which it 
might not wish to undertake, or lose its share of the Federal 
appropriation, in which case it would be compelled to contribute 
in taxes to the work of other States of which its people dis- 
approved and from which they derived no benefit. 

The enactment of the sixteenth amendment is responsible for 
the rapid increase in the practice. It was more difficult when the 
requirement was that taxes had to be raised by apportionment 
among the States. The sixteenth amendment gave the Federal 
Government the power of direct taxation, and there seems no limit 
to which that power may be exercised. Congress is so far re- 
moved from direct contact with the people that it does not suffer 
the restraints which accompany the power to tax by local or 
State Governments, which are constantly and directly under the 
watchful eye of the taxpayer. 

There can be no quarrel with the States marshaling their 
resources under emergency conditions, but there should be a re- 
turn to normal conditions as soon as the emergency is passed. 
My anxiety is toward the movement that would make these 
alphabetical relief agencies a permanent responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government. We are told, for example, that it is contem- 
plated to have a permanent Board with a reservoir of approved 
public works always available so that when a downward economic 
trend threatened the Federal Government could take quick, effec- 
tive measures to halt the downward curve and bend it upward 
before economic harm were done. Maybe so. But any observer 
of the idiosyncracies of human nature and political partisans 
knows that some way would be found to open the floodgates of 
that reservoir around election, even in prosperous times. 

The obvious political significance makes it easy for those in 
control of the purse strings to comply with the demands. Thus 
the power of the Federal Government is increased. Power once 
attained begets power. Bureaucracy once established expands 
itself. The political mind, in its desire for perpetuation in office, 
is ever ready to yield to those influences which will provide for a 
constituency benefits which otherwise might not be enjoyed by 
those possessing the voting power. These elements are peculiarly 
active at this time, and they direct our thoughts to a day when the 
States will no longer be separate, independent entities, possessing 
their own sovereignty, but will be mere administrative agencies 
of a strong central government. 

It has been demonstrated how under our system of govern- 
ment it is possible for the legislative branch to become sub- 
servient to the will of the Executive; how a program of “must” 
legislation may be carried into effect by his dictation, and how 
large sums of money may be appropriated annually to be spent 
at his discretion without earmarking or other cesignation, the 
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form of the legislative enactment being a mere subterfuge to ease 
the conscience of legislators and administrative officers, and an 
ostensible compliance with law to avoid popular criticism. This 
power to raise money, and to spend it without restraint, can 
create the instrumentality by which America may become a 
totalitarian state, entirely within the law. 

In times of economic distress people look to their Government 
for aid. The plea of necessity results in shortsightedness as to 
the consequences of these Federal contributions. Under the 
measures enacted by Congress to provide relief and bring about 
recovery from depression conditions, contributions were made on 
condition that like amounts would be contributed by the States; 
also, that working conditions dictated by the Federal Government 
should govern the operation, and specified materials should be 
used. There is pending in Congress a bill, pursuant to which the 
Federal Government is to make contributions to the States for 
educational purposes, but, in order to obtain such contributions, 
the State must conduct its educational system according to the 
dictates of the Federal Bureau of Education. 

Congress has also provided for making large contributions of 
money to the farmers, but to obtain such contributions, the 
farmer must comply with the dictates of the Federal Government 
as to the kind and extent of the crop he can produce. We have 
Seen that large amounts of money may be appropriated and spent 
without restraint at the discretion of the President and his ad- 
visors; we have seen how easily this money can be raised by the 
power of the Federal Government to tax directly the individual 
and business, and we have seen the evils that can flow from such 
practices and how men entrusted with such power have yielded 
to the temptation to serve their self-interest. As proof of this, 
reference need only be made to the public expenditures which 
were largely increased during the few weeks immediately pre- 
ceding recent elections, and it is no secret that this happened 
where it would best suit the personal interests of those in 
authority. It is the weaknesses of human kind we must guard 
against. They are not peculiar to any one political party. We 
would probably find like evils in Government no matter what 
party happened to be in power. 

With the advancement that has come through science and in- 
vention there has developed an expansion in the power and juris- 
diction of the Federal Government. The general welfare perhaps 
requires that the people of Maine have reason to think more of 
the needs of the people of Texas, and that such things as the care 
of the underprivileged, the aged, and infirm should be provided 
through the medium of social security laws which can be most 
efficiently managed through a government in which all of the 
States have an interest, even though it acts directly upon the 
individual. There is a tendency to permit means of transporta- 
tion, communication, flood-control, and electric-power develop- 
ment to come within the jurisdiction of the Federal Government 
because of the manner in which they touch the lives of the 
people, and because they are essentially interstate services. The 
operation and control of these services is the power of which I 
spoke, when once attained begets power, the bureaucracy which 
enlarges itself. 

As developments have come, new conditions have arisen, but 
dangers of concentration of power in a strong central Govern- 
ment should give us as much concern as they gave the founders. 
The demand for its enlargement cannot be denied. Some sug- 
gest division of the country into groups of States, but this is only 
a step toward ultimate concentration of power in one place. 

The stronger the Federal Government becomes the more our 
everyday life is directed from Washington, the further will the 
Government be removed from direct popular control. Until it 
shall be definitely determined that the Government founded by 
Washington and his advisors has failed to serve its purposes, it is 
the obligation of every American to conform to it. Our Govern- 
ment has met every emergency which has arisen for 150 years, 
and, although the country has grown in size, and its activities 
have become more numerous than in the days of Washington, 
there is no immediate danger of its disintegration so long as the 
principles upon which it was builded direct its operations. The 
experiences of the past are an assurance of the future. We are 
only concerned with present abuses. “The habits of a thinking 
people in a free country,” said Washington, “should inspire caution 
in those intrusted with its administration, to confine themselves 
within their respective constitutional spheres, avoiding in the ex- 
ercise of the powers of one department to encroach upon another. 
The spirit of encroachment tends to consolidate the powers of all 
the departments in one, and thus to create, whatever the form of 
government, a real despotism. Let there be no change by usurpa- 
tion; for though this in one instance may be the instrument of 
good, it is the customary weapon by which free governments are 
destroyed.” 

In what I have had to say it has been my hope that I might 
stimulate your faith in our American institution of government. 
While pointing out to you tendencies of the times to drift away 
from fundamental principles, and by drifting weaken the safe- 


guards of liberty. or because of necessity and exigencies to con- 
sciously disregard the safeguards of the Constitution, and by so 
disregarding, weaken or destroy the purposes of Washington to 
establish and preserve a government which would be the best 
government ever devised for a free people, I would not have you 


believe that I have any apprehension of any immediate change in 
our situation. Our Constitution has been described by Sir William 
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Gladstone as the most wonderful document ever struck off at a 
given time by brain and purpose of man. It will endure so long 
as its fundamental principles are properly observed and applied. It 
is the obligation of every citizen, particularly those of us in 
public life and of our patriotic societies, to constantly observe and 
participate in directing the trend of the times and the attitudes. of 
those who possess the power to preserve or destroy that which has 
come to us out of the experience of the ages. “Eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty.” 


Extension of the Social Security Act to Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SANTIAGO IGLESIAS 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1939 


Mr. IGLESIAS. Mr. Speaker, during the last session of 
Congress I devoted a great deal of time and effort to have 
the Social Security Act extended to Puerto Rico. Unfor- 
tunately I was unsuccessful because of the desire on the part 
of Congress not to open the law to any amendment at that 
time. 

Inasmuch as the Ways and Means Committee is now con- 
sidering recommendations from the Social Security Board 
and from groups and organizations which are deeply inter- 
ested in having the benefits under the act flow more freely 
and more generously to all American citizens who come 
within its scope, I want today to again renew my efforts 
on behalf of Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Speaker, as Resident Commissioner for Puerto Rico, 
representing 1,800,000 loyal American citizens, I ask for my 
constituents the same consideration and the same treatment 
which Congress has already extended to American citizens 
in every other area in the United States, including the Ter- 
ritories of Alaska and Hawaii and the District of Columbia. 
To further deprive Puerto Rico of many of the benefits of the 
Social Security Act would be not only unjust but unfair to 
the million of American citizens who reside in the island. 

Before taking up the specific titles of the Social Security 
Act which are most important to the people of Puerto Rico, 
I want to call the committee’s attention to the fact that not- 
withstanding our limited financial resources, we have been 
deeply interested for many years in the health and welfare 
of our people, and that we have today a health department 
which compares most favorably with those of many of the 
States which lead in this field of work. 

In order that this House may better understand the work 
that Puerto Rico has been doing in trying to improve the 
condition of her people, I would like to call your attention to 
the department of health appropriations for the fiscal year 
1939, which are as follows: 


Department of health 
Office of commissioner of health: 








Office of the commissioner of health_-.-.-.---.-.. $40, 265. 00 
TR? RNG OF TIMI ac caitniecensnninenawen 5, 212. 25 
CEE SIRI Svat iii cnccnnianmnenionacgeme 2, 370. 00 
Division of property and accounts._-.-.---------. 22, 895. 00 
PUDISC TRORLE) FOTW inc ein i's Hei ecsqiensictnaem 812. 25 
General expenses, department of health_---.-.- 80, 097. 79 
Total, office commissioner of health...--.-.-- < 151, 652. 29 
—————————s 
Division of public health: 
Bureau of epidemiology and vital statistics, cen- 
OND sia can ok acta nn ce aeenewenccdons 160, 371. 25 
(Emergency fund for control and suppression of 
epidemics $10,000) 
Hospital for contagious diseases__........-.--.-. 25, 289. 00 
IRAE SONG! DONG visinicnccntcnnadcnnaenunadbime 31, 786. 00 


Total, bureau of epidemiology and vital statistics. 217, 446.25 


Bureau of general sanitary inspection, central 

NN i rca cin nis i esateteenl eran ane ae mai 15, 630. 00 
Division. Of feeds ONG GUIS. ..acncneccccccuentime 15, 570. 00 
Division of milk supplies.......-..-.-.... dain 9, 880. 00 
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Department of health—Continued 


Division of public health—Continued. 
Bureau of general inspection of construction and 








NII ck kohler eid chain be eclahccsas es doehcnesceemececicuchabon as -—- $11,970.00 
I I onc sscarenmnletilinidiinnes stenariencemepeaneinginninn ak 2, 500. 00 

Total, bureau of general sanitary inspection___. 55, 550. 00 
Bureau of sanitary engineering.....-.-...-...... 88, 725. 00 
Bureau of infant hygiene............._.......... 29, 476. 75 
(Additional authorization to match Federal grants 

for maternal and infant health service, 

$76,175.50.) 
TE I I nincnnisinid ns nterinratdneniminipeminesommnicate 13, 245. 00 
Public-health units and other field personnel.....§. 463, 266. 75 
(Additional authorization to match Federal grants 

for extending the services of the public-health 

units, $46,000.) 
Biology laboratory, San Juan_ 46, 784.75 
Auxinety Asboratory, Ponce... ... ncsnnonann--= 9, 862. 00 
Auxiliary laboratory, Aguadilla 7, 900. 00 
Chemical laboratory, department of health.____-- 24, 840. 00 

Total, division of public health.....-.-.-..--.- 957, 096. 50 

Division of public welfare: 

Section of public welfare, central office......._. 61, 974. 00 


ees OE INE WOO nn ii er eecienna 24, 000. 00 
(Additional authorization to match Federal grants 

for aid to crippled children, $52,110.52.) 
(Additional authorization to match Federal grants 

for work in cooperation with the Federal Chil- 

dren’s Bureau, $10,000.) 





ES IIIS EE SO a ns antiserssniieeradicstn oimnenpiiientiins dinaheneaan 84, 195. 20 
NE I I corinne snnisinicniencnnlincnerntthiieies 70, 575. 50 
Teevaue 20f Died Ciileren. scm nee 25, 746. 00 
Blind asylum for the indigent of Puerto Rico___- 33, 082. 00 
a CIN I ss nie iecpiclesstaensianicn trie sinnemtoinoninian 43, 842. 00 
Antitubercular sanatorium in Rio Piedras._...nn 152,849.50 
Care of tuberculous patients, San Juan_----- 10, 619. 00 
Maintenance of tuberculosis hospitals under the 

control of the department of health_.-....... 68, 000. 00 
BN Be MN han i cases btinsigmen cactsteeninicimcbinitocnintan 238, 350. 50 

Total, division of public welfare_..._.......... 813, 233. 70 

Total, department of health.................. 1,921, 982. 49 


Mr. Speaker, on February 14, 1939, I introduced bill 
H. R. 4082, which is now before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. The purpose of this bill is to extend titles I, V, VI, 
and X of the Social Security Act to Puerto Rico so as to 
enable the island government to extend its health and wel- 
fare activities through the Federal assistance and coopera- 
tion provided for under the Social Security Act. 

Under title V of the Social Security Act the Secretary of 
Labor, through the Children’s Bureau, is authorized to ad- 
minister an annual appropriation of $8,150,000 for grants to 
States, which is apportioned as follows: (1) $3,800,000 for 
maternal- and child-health services; (2) $2,850,000 for serv- 


‘ ices for crippled children; and (3) $1,500,000 for child-welfare 


services, 

Miss Katherine F. Lenroot, Chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
United States Department of Labor, states the primary pur- 
pose of the maternal- and child-health services to be as 
follows: 


The primary purpose of this portion of the Social Security Act 
is to extend and to strengthen services for mothers and children in 
rural areas, in areas suffering from severe economical distress, 
and among groups in special need. These are the people who have 
been hitherto and for the most part outside the reach of health 
— welfare services that have been more generally available in 
cities. 

Miss Lenroot also explains that a uniform allotment of 
$20,000 is to be made to each State, plus an additional amount 
proportionate to the number of live births and to the finan- 
cial need of the State. 

In connection with this part of the Social Security Act, I 
wish to point out that the Department of Health of Puerto 
Rico is in the position to improve and to extend the mater- 
nal- and child-health services, child-welfare services thrcugh 
its bureau of infant hygiene. The standard of this bureau 
has been approved by the Children’s Bureau, and the island 
bureau is so organized as to be in a position to comply with 
any anticipated future requirements. In connection with 
maternal and child-health and welfare services, and in an- 
ticipation of my bill being approved by Congress, the insular 
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government has already authorized the expenditure of $76,- 
175.50 to match the Federal grants under parts 1 and 2 of 
title 5. 

With reference to that portion of the social-security pro- 
gram which relates to child-welfare services, Miss Lenroot 
makes the following statement: 

The appropriation of $1,500,000 for child welfare, to be allotted 
$10,000 to each State and the remainder on the basis of rural 
population, is made available for the purpose of cooperating 
with State public-welfare agencies in establishing, extending, and 
strengthening, especially in predominantly rural areas, public- 
welfare services for the protection and care of homeless, dependent, 
and neglected children and children in danger of becoming delin- 
quent. These grants are to be used for payment of part of the 
cost of district, county, or other local child-welfare services in 
areas predominantly rural, for developing State services, and for 
the encouragement and furthering of community child-welfare 
organizations in rural areas and in areas which have a special 
need for this type of work. 


The Bureau of Social Welfare of the Department of Puerto 
Rico has been engaged in child-welfare work for some time. 
Although it has been somewhat handicapped because of finan- 
cial limitations, it is sufficiently well organized to be able to 
extend these services without any serious change in its present 
organization. All that is needed is additional field personnel 
to aid the specialists now in charge. In preparation for 
extending child-welfare work, and in order to match the 
Federal grant, the insular government has authorized the 
expenditure of $10,000. The insular government has also au- 
thorized the expenditure of $52,110.50 in order to match the 
Federal grant for aid to crippled children, which services are 
also administered by the bureau of social welfare. 

Title VI of the Social Security Act provides for a compre- 
hensive Nation-wide health program through an annual ap- 
propriation of not more than $8,000,000. This appropriation 
is to be allotted to the several States and Territories by the 
Surgeon General of the United States Public Health Service. 
In order to participate in the plan, it is understood that the 
States and/or Territorial organizations must have a health 
department which complies with the following requirements: 
(1) A qualified full-time State or Territorial health officer; 
(2) an acceptable vital-statistics service; (3) an acceptable 
State public-health laboratory service; (4) adequate service 
for study, promotion, and supervision of maternal and child 
health; (5) adequate services for study, promotion, and guid- 
ance of local activities, for control of preventable diseases, 
and for health promotion; and (6) services for study, pro- 
motion, and supervision of environmental sanitation. 

Furthermore, the following conditions are required for par- 
ticipation of a local State service through the State or Terri- 
torial organization: First, the public health service of the 
city, county, or district should be under the direction of a 
full-time health officer; second, the personnel of the city, 
county, or district health department should include, in addi- 
tion to the full-time health officer, such medical assistants as 
public-health nurses and sanitary officers or clerks as will 
insure at least the minimum of effective health service com- 
mensurate with the population and health problem of the 
area concerned. 

In connection with this title of the Social Security Act I 
want to call the House’s attention to the fact that Puerto 
Rico is now engaged in an extensive public-health program. 
Her appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, 
for health work amounts to more than $1,100,000. There can 
be no question but that her department of health is suffi- 
ciently well organized and equipped to carry on the work 
contemplated under this title and to cooperate with the 
United States Public Health Service. My purpose in asking 
that the benefits of this title be extended to Puerto Rico is 
so that we may improve and expand the work now being done 
by insular departments of health. The island government 
has authorized the expenditure of $46,000 to carry out this 
part of the Federal health program. 

Mr. Speaker, while our problem of old-age assistance is 
not a serious one, nevertheless we feel that the time has come 
when we must take care of persons who have reached the age 
when they can no longer engage in useful employment. On 
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May 15 of last year the insular government approved legis- 
lation creating a commission for old-age assistance and cre- 
ating a special fund to assist them. While the returns under 
this act are not yet sufficient to match the Federal grant 
under title I, we nevertheless desire that this title be now 
extended to Puerto Rico so that we will be in a position to 
give old-age assistance as soon as the island treasury permits 
it. To postpone action at this time would only mean that we 
would have to wait so much longer once our financial posi- 
tion will enable us to match the Federal grant. I therefore 
urge that favorable consideration be given to Puerto Rico 
with respect to this title. 

Title X of the Social Security Act provides for grants to the 
States and Territories for aid to the blind. For many years 
the insular department of health has done extensive work 
in the care, treatment, and education of the blind. As I 
have already explained, the annual expenditures for this 
purpose amount to more than $48,000. With the aid of the 
Federal grants Puerto Rico will be in a stronger and better 
position to help out these poor unfortunates who in most cases 
are practically helpless and in need of care, treatment, assist- 
ance, and training. The extension of this title of the act to 
Puerto Rico will be a blessing to hundreds of blind persons 
who are now receiving but little of the help and assistance 
which they need so badly. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not the purpose of my short talk to 
outline all of the work of the insular department of health. 
I have briefly taken up only those activities which have a 
definite relationship to the Social Security Act. From my 
statements you will agree that the Department of Health of 
Puerto Rico is a well-organized branch of the insular gov- 
ernment, that it has carefully provided for the health and 
welfare of the people of Puerto Rico in the past, and that 
it is in a position to comply with the provisions of the 
Social Security Act. Besides it is in a position to furnish 
all the skilled personnel necessary to administer the addi- 
tional funds which will become available under the several 
titles of the Social Security Act. The effective work done 
by the department of health in the past is a sufficient guar- 
anty that its high standards will be maintained with the 
additional funds which she will receive from the Federal 
Government. As to the need for expanding the health and 
welfare work in Puerto Rico, there can be no question, and 
the Federal grant which Puerto Rico will receive from the 
Federal Government will put her in a position to further 
expand her work in this field. 

I sincerely trust that the House will give favorable con- 
sideration to my bill, H. R. 4082, when the social-security 
bill be favorably reported. 

AUTHORITIES AND PERSONALITIES FAVORING THE EXTENSION OF THE 
SociaL Security Law To PvERTO RIco 
EXCERPTS FROM LETTERS 


President Roosevelt has said that his attention has been called 
to the omission of Puerto Rico from the provisions of H. R. 7260, 
although Alaska, Hawaii, and the District of Columbia are in- 
cluded 

I very much regret this omission. However, you will be inter- 
ested to know that as soon as the original draft of the bill was 
prepared, the Division of Territories and Island Possessions of the 
Department of the Interior took up this matter with solicitors of 
the Department and is submitting an amendment which, if 
adopted, will rectify this situation insofar as Puerto Rico is 
concerned. 








The president of the American Federation of Labor, Mr. William 


Green, stated in a letter to Mr. RoBert L. DOUGHTON, chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee, “that he wishes very much that 
the provisions of the social-security legislation recommended by 


the Ways and Means Committee would be extended to the people 
of Puerto Rico.” 

The House Resolution 4120, as originally introduced, provided 
that “As used in this title the term ‘State’ shall include Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia.” I understand 
that the social-security measure as recommended by your com- 
mittee does not include the Territory of Puerto Rico in its defini- 
tion of the United States, notwithstanding that its provisions are 
extended to Alaska, Hawaii, and the District of Columbia. 

There does not seem to be any good reason why the people 
of Puerto Rico should be excluded from the benefits of the social- 
justice provisions of this legislation herein referred to. May I 
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ask, in the name of labor and of the organization of labor in 
Puerto Rico, that you favor the inclusion of Puerto Rico in the 
provisions of the social-security legislation recommended for en- 
actment by the House Ways and Means Committee. 


Hon. Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, in a letter to 
Hon. MILiarp E. Typrncs, enclosed a draft of a proposed amend- 
ment to H. R. 7260, the social-security bill. 

The amendment related to titles I, IV, V, and VI, dealing with 
grants for old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, maternal 
and child welfare, and public-health work. The bill in its present 
form provides for grants for these purposes to the States, the 
District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii, but not to the insular 
possessions. The proposed amendment would extend the defini- 
tion of the term “State,” where used in those titles to include 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

The need for aid of this sort in those possessions is at least 
as great as in the States and Territories. It is demonstrable by 
figures that in the case of Puerto Rico actual need per capita 
is very much greater than in any State of the Union. Puerto 
Rico has suffered particularly from legislation designed to benefit 
the American people as a whole to the cost of which Puerto Rico 
has contributed, but the benefits of which were not applicable 
to its citizens. There seems to be no just reason for discrim- 
inating against these possessions. Indeed, because of their lack 
of representation in Congress, it seems to me that we should 
be particularly solicitous that they do suffer economically through 
their lesser political status. 

In the original economic security bill—H. R. 4120—Puerto Rico 
was included among the States entitled to grants under the titles 
corresponding to titles I, IV, and V. In the present bill—H. R. 
7260—Puerto Rico has been excluded and the amounts authorized 
to be appropriated have been somewhat reduced. The proposed 
amendment would restore the amounts authorized to be appropri- 
ated in those titles in the original bill, in order to make some 
provision for the needs of the island possessions. 

I am advised by Mr. A. J. Altmeyer, Second Assistant Secretary 
of Labor, on behalf of Miss Perkins, the chairman of the President’s 
Committee on Economic Security, that “the Committee on Economic 
Security has never given specific consideration to the question of 
whether the security legislation should cover the Territories and 
possessions of the United States,” and that he believes, therefore, 
that I am free to make such recommendations on this subject 
as I deem proper. 

In view of the urgent need for aid of this sort, so essential to 
social security in these possessions, I strongly recommend that this 
amendment be given favorable consideration. 


The bill to which I am referring is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (a) of section 1101 of the 
Social Security Act, approved August 14, 1935, is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 1101. (a) When used in this act— 

“(1) The term ‘State’ (except when used in titles V and VI) 
includes Alaska, Hawaii, and the District of Columbia. When 
used in titles V and VI (except when used in section 531) it 
includes Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia. 
When used in section 531 it includes Hawaii. 

“(2) The term ‘United States’ when used in a geographical 
sense (except when used in titles V and VI) means the States, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and the District of Columbia. When used in titles 
V and VI it means the States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
the District of Columbia. 

“(3) The term ‘person’ means an individual, a trust or estate, 
a partnership, or a corporation. 

“(4) The term ‘corporation’ includes associations, joint-stock 
companies, and insurance companies. 

(5) The term ‘shareholder’ includes a member in an associa- 
tion, joint-stock company, or insurance company. 

“(6) The term ‘employee’ includes an officer of a corporation.” 


The Enslavement of American Authors and 
Composers by Unfair Copyright Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM I. SIROVICH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. WILLIAM I. SIROVICH,.OF NEW YORK, IN 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, MARCH 3, 1936 


Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, I include 
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the following speech which I delivered in the House of Rep- 
resentatives on March 3, 1936: 


Mr. BLtanton. Mr. Chairman, I yield 40 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Srrovicu]. 

Mr. StrovicH. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the Com- 
mittee, the subject of copyright is one of the most intricate and 
complicated problems that confronts the Members of Congress 
today. 

In the time allotted to me I shall endeavor to trace the history of 
copyright legislation so that any Member of Congress may be in a 
position to comprehend all the complexities and ramifications 
involved in this extremely technical subject. 

Mr. Chairman, you may search through the writings of ancient 
and medieval times and not find a word indicative of any right 
possessed by the author of a book to control the multiplication of 
copies. 

Besne the Dark Ages of civilization all books were written by 
hand with colored initial illumination, sometimes taking years 
to produce one book. This method made it difficult and expensive 
to multiply copies. In the year 1454 Guttenberg invented the 
movable type of printing, which made the multiplication of copies 
extremely easy and brought the printed text within the reach of 
all the people of Europe. It was this great invention, accidentally 
discovered, that brought about the Renaissance of literature and 
made it possible for learning, culture, and education to be dis- 
seminated amongst the peoples of the world. 

In the year 1533 King Henry VIII requested the Pope to grant 
him a divorce from his wife, Anne Boleyn. Clement the Seventh, 
the supreme pontiff of the Catholic Church, refused to grant 
his request. Henry VIII severed all spiritual relationships with 
the Catholic Church and founded the religious reformation in 
England and named the Archbishop of Canterbury the supreme 
power in all ecclesiastical matters of Great Britain. 

In order to control the publication of pamphlets opposing his 
action in regard to the differences between himself and the Pope 
of Rome, Henry VIII, King of England, issued special exclusive 
licenses to 20 printers of his kingdom, granting them a monopoly 
to print such books as passed his censorship. The shrewd Henry 
required all printers to serve an apprenticeship of 7 years, thus 
assuming control of the printing craft from all angles. 

After the death of Henry VIII in 1547, up to the year 1776, an 
acrimonious controversy raged between printers, booksellers, and 
lawyers as to whether the right to multiply copies of their books 
was a privilege or an inherent property right. The courts finally 
decided this function to be a property right. 

During the subsequent reigns of Elizabeth, James I, Charles T, 
the protectorship of Cromwell, the reigns of Charles II, James II, 
William and Mary, up to Anne, the controversy raged without 
abatement. In Anne’s time Scottish printers were flooding the 
English market with their piratical publications, underselling the 
English printers in their own land. The English publishers ap- 
pealed to Parliament for relief, and Dean Swift is reputed to have 
drawn the so-called Statute of Anne granting the English pub- 
lishers protection against the infringement of the Scots. This 
act was probably the first copyright law ever enacted in the history 
of the civilized nations of the world. 

The tragedy of the Queen Anne statute was that it placed copy- 
right in the name of the publisher instead of the author. This 
made the author the intellectual slave of the publisher, and this 
grievous error has been perpetrated in every copyright law of our 
Nation up to the present time. 

The Queen Anne statute provided that the person breaking that 
law should be fined a penny a page, one-half the fine to go to the 
Crown and the other half to the printer or bookseller whose 
rights had been infringed. 

The Queen Anne statute further provided that if a bookseller 
charged too high a price for the publications he sold, on com- 
plaint before named officials he was haled before the bench and 
fined 5 pounds sterling, and Anne got half of that. Books in 
Latin, Greek, or other foreign languages were exempted from the 
effects of the statute of Anne. 

George I and George II reigned and passed on. Under the 
regime of George III revolution broke out in the American Colo- 
nies of Great Britain, and culminated in the establishment of a 
new nation. The colonies, and later the States, had passed 
separate copyright laws, which were limited to their own terri- 
tories. Connecticut led off and New York was last. Delaware 
never passed a copyright act. To the Second Continental Con- 
gress were submitted a series of petitions for a clarification of 
the various State copyright laws. These petitions were turned 
over to a committee of Congress composed of Madison, Williamson, 
and Izard. Congress took action in a resolution dated May 2, 
1783, which read: 

“Resolved, That it be recommended to the several States, to 
secure to the authors or publishers of any new books not hitherto 
printed, being citizens of the United States, and to their executors, 
administrators, and assigns, the copyright of such books for a 
certain time not less than 14 years from the first publication; and 
to secure to the said authors, if they shall survive the term first 
mentioned, and to their executors, administrators, and assigns, 
the copyright of such books for another term of time not less than 
14 years, such copy or exclusive right of printing, publishing, or 
vending the same, to be secured to the original authors or pub- 
lishers, their executors, administrators, and assigns, by such laws 
and under such restrictions as the several States may deem 
proper.” 
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When the Constitution of the United States was drawn there was 
much discussion as to how the accepted rights of authors and 
inventors should be protected; and finally, under the inspiring 
influence of the leading author, inventor, and scientist of the 
United States, Benjamin Franklin, who was a member of the Con- 
stitutional Convention in 1787, Pickney, of South Carolina, moved 
the adoption of article I, section 8, paragraph 8, of the Constitu- 
tion, which states: 

“Congress shall have the power * * * to promote the prog- 
ress of science and useful arts by securing for limited times to 
authors and inventors the exclusive right to their respective writ- 
ings and discoveries.” 

The First Congress under the Constitution, in its second session, 
on May 31, 1790, passed the original Copyright Act of the United 
States. This act was a digest of the basic elements of the Copy- 
right Act of Great Britain and the copyright acts of the various 
States. The phrase “sole right and liberty” of the Copyright Stat- 
ute of Anne was used twice in reference to the first term of 14 
years and “exclusive right” of the Constitution for the second term 
of 14 years. 

The Copyright Act of 1790 applied to maps, charts, and books. 
The new immigrants needed maps to indicate the routes they 
might take toward the free land in the new country; charts to 
show the water routes; copyright on books to protect the future 
development of American authors, since there were few American 
authors at that time. The majority of the immigrant families had 
only two books, Shakespeare and the Bible. It might interest my 
distinguished colleagues in the House to know that the first 
American history written by an American over 200 years ago was 
the work of Cadwallader Colden, of colonial days. Cadwallader 
Colden was one of the forebears of Congressman CHARLES J. 
CoLDEN, of California, a member of the Committee on Patents. 
The title of the work was “A History of the Five Tribes’ and was 
written for the purpose of arousing the sympathies of the English 
people to protect the New York colonies engaged in the fur trade 
of New York and the Great Lakes against the encroachments of 
the French fur traders who operated from Montreal. Judge 
Charles S. Colden, of Queens, N. Y., and other Coldens are de- 
scendants of this early pioneer, historian, botanist, scientist, and 
Lieutenant Governor of New York. The Copyright Act of 1790 
lasted, unamended, until April 1802, when the benefits of the first 
act were extended to the arts of designing, engraving, and etching 
historical and other prints. In 1819 an act was passed by the 
Congress extending the jurisdiction of the Federal circuit courts in 
law and equity to original cognizance of suits, actions, controver- 
sies, and cases “arising under any law of the United States, 
granting or confirming to authors or inventors the exclusive right 
to their respective writings, inventions, and discoveries.” 

Note the use of the words “granting” and “confirming.” In the 
Constitution the word used is “securing.” 

In 1831 an act was passed by Congress “to amend the several acts 
respecting copyright.” Between that time and the present, 26 
amendments of the law on copyright have passed Congress. Copy- 
right to dramatic productions was accomplished by the act of 1856, 
which encouraged and protected the latent capacities of potential 
dramatists of that time and the future, and to photographs by the 
act of 1865, due mainly to the extraordinary photographic work 
of the famous Brady. The Copyright Acts of 1870, 1874, 1891, 1897, 
and 1909 were of major importance, particularly the Copyright Acts 
of 1871, 1897, and 1909, in which was inserted the manufacturing 
clauses, which compelled books in English to be printed in the 
United States whether written by Americans or foreigners, thus 
protecting the American printing industry and printers from the 
importation of foreign books printed in English and manufactured 
abroad by European cheap labor; only under these conditions would 
American copyright be granted. 

From 1909 up to the present time, 1936, a period of 27 years, no 
important amendments have been passed by Congress that change 
the basic elements of the copyright law. Revolutionary develop- 
ments in communications, such as radio broadcasting, wired wire- 
less, and the application of the spoken word or dialog to motion 
pictures have brought entirely new phases to the transfer of 
thoughts from the author to the auditor. To these accomplished 
facts must be added television, which, although just out of the 
research laboratory, has progressed far enough to competent observ- 
ers to*be ready for public performance reaching into every house- 
hold in the country, challenging the future stability of radio, 
motion pictures, theaters, newspapers, magazines, periodicals, and 
publications. 

All of these methods of communication far removed from type, 
lithography, or the later methods, require protection, and that 
protection can only be given through the copyright bill that I 
have introduced in Congress. 

For 225 years, from 1709 to 1936, the author, the creator of 
intellectual offspring, has been demanding the right to copyright 
in his own name instead of the name of the stepfather—the 
publisher. The copyright bill that I have introduced in the House 
of Representatives, H. R. 11420, emancipates the author from his 
bondage to the publisher and releases him from intellectual peon- 
age. For the first time in the history of our Nation copyright is 
granted to the author in my copyright bill. 

Everyone, including the publishers, now seem agreed that, start- 
ing with the author as the copyright owner, all rights, titles, and 
interest derived in any part of his work will be clearer, better 
protected, and more easily traced. Let us shatter the millstone 
that has been hung around the neck of the author since the time 
of Henry VIII, due to Henry’s sinister intention to control free 
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print by monopolies granted to publications. In patents, the 
letters patent is granted to the inventor and not to the manu- 
facturer. Then, why should not the author be given the same 
right to have copyright in his own name as the inventor has letters 
patent in his own name? Why make flesh out of the inventor and 
fish out of the author? 

Under the provisions of my bill the author can never lose copy- 
right except by his own act, either by assignment through sale or by 
granting a license to print. Under my bill the author has the right 
to the divisibility of copyright. That means that every author has 
complete legal right to convey any and all privileges to licensees. As 
an illustration of this provision, the author of a novel may legally 
license the serial rights to a magazine, book rights to a book pub- 
lisher, theatrical rights to a manager, motion-picture rights to a 
producer, and radio rights to a broadcaster. My bill further protects 
the licensee to the same extent as the present act protects the copy- 
right proprietor. Without looking to anybody else, the licensee has 
the absolute legal right to enforce and protect his license. This 
again makes for clarity of titles, and clarity of title is as essential 
to the author as it is to the licensee. 

My bill protects the innocent infringer. The present law, except 
in the case of certain infringements by motion-picture producers, 
takes no account of innocence in infringement. My bill takes ac- 
count of innocence; for instance, innocent printers who act merely 
to print a work and have no other interest in it are subject only to 
injunctions against future printings. 

Aside from these specific instances, all innocent infringers are 
treated alike under the provisions of my bill, and are protected by 
provisions which limit the amount of recovery and the character of 
the remedy when the infringement is innocently performed. 

he Sirovich copyright bill provides a single term of 56 years 
in place of the present dual terms of 28 years. I believe the long 
single term to be better for the author than two split terms. 
Once his or her copyright is granted, it is granted for the full 
term and no further attention by the author is required to protect 
his rights under the grant. 

In European nations which are signatories to the Bern Conven- 
tion, which convention was created for the protection of literary and 
artistic works, no formalities whatever are necessary to secure 
copyright. In our country for a period of 146 years we required 
registration, notice, and publication. The author is required to 
place upon his work a copyright notice and to register his work 
in the Copyright Office in Washington and deposit copies of his 
work with the Register of Copyrights. The European method of 
copyright is known as the automatic copyright, because no for- 
malities whatsoever are required. In America we demand regis- 
tration notices and publication, in order that everyone may know 
the names of the author, the publisher, and the fact that the 
work has been copyrighted. 

To my mind, the automatic copyright method, which is the 
European system, is a most dangerous one. It is conducive to 
countless suits of infringement and rackets, which would bring 
chaos and confusion to the author and publisher. The American 
system is simple and well understod by authors and publishers, 
and has worked to the satisfaction of the American people, as is 
evidenced by the fact that only about 800 suits for infringement 
of copyright have been brcught in the last 100 years, most of 
these in the last decade. 

If Congress adopts the European method of copyright, as set 
forth in the Bern Convention, while most of the nations of 
Europe are under the absolute dominance of dictators, where free- 
dom of press, freedom of speech, freedom of action, and freedom 
to worship God is denied to the inhabitants of these countries, and 
the works of the greatest scholars are being burned in the fires of 
bigotry, America will be false to the democratic traditions em- 
bodied in the Declaration of Independence and concentrated in the 
Constitution of the United States of America. [Applause.] 

If the United States of America declines, through legislative ac- 
tion, to enter the Bern Convention, my bill endows the President 
cf the United States of America, if he should find in any foreign 
country any prohibitions or limitations of any sort detrimental to 
American copyright holders, with power to apply to those countries 
the same prohibitions or limitations that they have applied to 
American citizens and such additional measures as he may deem 
appropriate. The President, by proclamation, may fix the methods 
by which aliens can obtain copyright in the United States of 
America and the President may revoke any retaliatory proclama- 
tion against a foreign country when such country has removed the 
causes that led to such retaliation. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen of the committee, in order 
to indicate the significance of the Bern Convention, let me give you 
the history of the formation of this so-called intellectual league of 
nations. 

In 1878 an international literary and artistic society was formed 
in Paris under the presidency of Victor Hugo, with the purpose in 
view of extending copyright protection beyond national frontiers. 
It held annual meetings in various European capitals. 

The project of a general convention for world-wide copyright 
protection and the formation of an international copyright union 
was advanced at the meeting of 1882; the Swiss Government issued 
invitations to an official conference, which was convened in 1884 
and followed by a larger one in 1885, the latter including a con- 
sultative delegate from the United States. 

This original Bern Convention creating an international union 
for the protection of literary and artistic works was ratified and 
entered into force in 1887. By its terms the contracting States 
were “constituted into a union for the protection of the rights of 
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authors over their literary and artistic works.” Authors in one of 
the countries of the union were to enjoy in the others the rights 
which the respective national laws granted or might subsequently 
grant to natives, such enjoyment to be “subject to the accomplish- 
ment of the conditions and formalities prescribed by the law of 
the country of origin of the work.” The term of enjoyment in 
other countries could not exceed the term granted in the country 
of origin. 

Thus the keynote of the convention was the national treatment 
of literary and artistic property, provided the owner had complied 
with the requirements of the law of copyright in his own country 
or the country where he first published his copyrightable work. 

The convention was applicable to all such works, which, when 
it came into force, had not fallen into the public domain of the 
country of origin. The countries parties to it were, however, left 
free to regulate the manner of application of this principle, each 
by its own domestic legislation. 

The union was provided with an international office or bureau, 
charged with the collection and publication of useful informa- 
tion and preparation for subsequent conferences, contemplated 
in order that the convention might be periodically revised and 
amended. 

The first such revision took place through the signature at 
Paris, May 4, 1896, of an additional act and declaration which 
undertook to clarify certain of the articles of the convention of 
1886 and to increase its protective influence. An officer in the 
United States Diplomatic Service was designated to attend the 
conference at Paris. 

A complete revision was prepared by a conference meeting at 
Berlin in 1908, at which an observer for the United States was 
present. The revised convention was signed on November 13. 

The latest revision of the convention creating an international 
union for the protection of literary and artistic works took place 
at Rome in 1928. The revised instrument was signed June 2 on 
behalf of 33 countries. The delegates of the United States were 
not authorized to sign. 

Compared with 1908, the developments of 1928 are few and 
unimportant. There are, however, three new articles and changes 
in half a dozen others. Protection of the author against mutila- 
tion of his work in such a way as to be prejudicial to his honor 
or his reputation, the term of copyright in the event of two or 
more collaborators, and the specified right of authors to control 
the use of their works in radio broadcasting, form the principal 
additions. The convention as revised in 1908 permitted adhering 
countries to substitute for any provision the corresponding pro- 
vision of the original convention or the revision of 1896. As 
revised in 1928, such privilege was limited to certain stipulations 
regarding the translation of literary works. 

The Rome revision entered into force August 1, 1931, among the 
countries which had deposited ratifications. Other countries re- 
mained members of the union by virtue of participation in an 
earlier form of the convention. Preparations for the next confer- 
ence, to meet at Brussels in 1936, are in progress. 

The international union is now composed of 45 countries. The 
office of the union remains at Bern and continues to exercise much 
the same functions as were stipulated for it in the beginning. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, revolutionary changes have 
taken place in these European countries, adherents to the Bern 
Convention. The constitution of many of these governments hav2 
been destroyed and an entirely new system of alleged government, 
in which force, terror, and other forms of coercion have been substi- 
tuted for the forms of legislative control which were in operation 
in the early days of the Bern Convention. The situation today is 
vastly different throughout all Europe than it was when Victor Hugo 
first proposed his ideal solution for the protection of the artistic 
and literary creations of authors. Today, throughout these govern- 
ments that have been made safe for dictators through the destruc- 
tion of democracy, authors, composers, novelists, and poets have 
become the social, economic, and political derelicts upon the ocean 
of uncertainty. American newspapers, magazines, periodicals, pub- 
lications, and books are not permitted to enter many of these 
countries controlled by dictators because their views are in conflict 
with the autocracy of the dictators who control these governments. 

There is no means of enforcing any of the provisions of the 
Bern Convention. The Bern Convention, as revised at Rome, is 
a league of nations with reserve power to each of the signatory 
countries to apply sanctions. It is merely a league of nations 
applied to the literary and artistic creations. In theory it is in- 
tended to protect the authors of literary and artistic works 
(art. 1). 

Article 4 of the convention as revised at Rome grants the 
following protection: 

“(1) Authors who are nationals of any of the countries of the 
Union shall enjoy in countries other than the country of origin 
of the work, for their works, whether unpublished or first pub- 
lished in a country of the Union, the rights which the respective 
laws do now or may hereafter grant to natives, as well as the rights 
specially granted by the present convention.” 

The obvious purpose of this article is to prevent discrimination 
in one country against the copyrighted works of authors who are 
nationals of another country. If the convention prevented such 
discrimination, it would have accomplished the object of the In- 
ternational Union. Since the adoption of the convention as revised 
at Rome, however, the signatory powers have adopted one form of 
discrimination after another against the copyrighted works of na- 
tionals of other countries. This has been particularly true in the 
field of copyrighted motion pictures, but it also extends to other 
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fields of literary endeavor, such as newspapers, periodicals, books, 
and music. 

The copyrighted works of nationals of other countries have been 
discriminated against in almost every country of the Union. For- 
eign nations have enacted a variety of oppressive and discriminatory 
regulations and special laws applying only to nonresidents, to har- 
ness the motion-picture industry, and to curtail the importation 
of American films. There are special regulations such as quotas, 
“kontingents”, and other economic and legal restrictions under 
separate laws governing copyrighted works that hamper the free and 
unfettered distribution of American pictures abroad. There are op- 
pressive taxes on royalties accruing from copyrighted works payable 
to nonresidents of such countries. There are importation duties, 
taxes, censorship laws, and blocked currency restrictions that tend 
to destroy our foreign market. Ne , periodicals, and maga- 
zines protected by copyright which do not print the news that 
some countries in which they circulate wish them to carry or whose 
editorial policies touch the national sensibilities of some of the 
countries, or which do not conform to the principles of the dictator- 
ships ruling some of the nations are suppressed and banned from 
such countries. 

Foreign nations are clamoring that we join the Bern Convention 
in order to eliminate the so-called manufacturing clause from exist- 
ing copyright laws. This will enable some of them to successfully 
carry out their policy of “dumping” their printed works in the 
English language for circulation in cutthroat competition with 
American labor. 

It has been the time-honored policy of this Nation, commencing 
with the Copyright Act of 1891, as a condition for granting copy- 
right to foreign and native authors, to require them to manufac- 
ture their books in the United States. That is, each and every 
book in the English language copyrighted and circulated must be 
set to type, printed, and bound wholly within the United States. 
(Sec. 15 of the existing law.) 

The genesis of the act was the exportation to the United States 
of cheaply made foreign editions of books in the English language 
intended for the American market. The Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations in its report recommending, advising, and con- 
senting to the adherence by the United States to the Interna- 
tional Convention of the Copyright Union, as revised and signed 
at Rome on June 2, 1928 (to accompany Executive Report E, 73d 
Cong., 2d sess.), strongly recommends “the repeal of the manufac- 
turing clause and the ratification by the United States of the 
Copyright Convention.” The repeal of the manufacturing clause 
is a condition to this country’s adhering to the Bern Convention. 
The purpose and object of the convention is to eliminate all for- 
malities, conditions, and notices, in order to secure copyright pro- 
tection in all countries adhering to the convention. The elimina- 
tion of “the manufacturing clause” will mean the throwing out of 
employment of many persons engaged in the printing and book- 
binding trades in the United States. 

Wallace McClure, connected with the Department of State, in 
hearings before the Committee on Foreign Relations, United States 
Senate, Seventy-third Congress, second session, part 2 on Senate bill 
1928, a bill to enable the United States to enter the International 
Copyright Union, testified on May 28, 1934: 

“There were in 1931 a total of 254,461 wage earners in the print- 
ing and publishing trades, of whom 134,302 were in the book 
printing and publishing trades. 

“For the year 1929 the corresponding figures were, for the printing 
and publishing trades as a whole, 289,119, and in the book publish- 
ing and printing trades alone, 150,649.” 

Mr. M. J. Flynn, representing the International Allied Printing 
Trades Association, in opposing the bill, testified (pp. 10, 12): 

“The present copyright law calls for according copyrights to 
books that are printed and manufactured in the United States. 
This bill, without saying so, would repeal those provisions of the 
law. With 45 percent of the printing trades of this country un- 
employed at the present time, we cannot very well see our way 
clear to going along with a policy which may further increase 
that unemployment. * * * We do not believe, with conditions 
as they exist today, that we ought to add further to the unemploy- 
ment at a time when the country is spending its utmost in an 
attempt to get people back into industry. 

He further testified that tariff duties do not meet the situation 
and do not afford complete and adequate protection to American 
labor because of the many devices reserted to by foreign exporters 
to circumvent and defeat tariff regulations (p. 12). 

William Green, president of the American Federation of Labor, 
declared on February 6, 1936: 

“The federation estimate shows 11,401,000 out of work in Decem- 
ber (1935) * * *. The vast majority have no assurance of any- 
thing but continued joblessness and dependence on relief and 
Government work projects. (New York Times, February 7, 1936.)” 

The “manufacturing clause” bars the United States from adhering 
to the Bern Convention. 

In the hearings above mentioned, the following colloquy took 
place between Dr. McClure and Senator PrtrMANn (p. 11): 

“The CHAIRMAN. I would like to ask the representative of the State 
Department at this point whether the retention of the manufac- 
turing provision of the present law as it relates to the printing pro- 
vision, to which Mr. Flynn has directed attention, would in anywise 
conflict with the principle laid down in the treaty before us and 
recognized in the treaty? [for adherence to the Bern Convention]. 

“Mr. McCuure. I think it would; that is, the treaty itself, re- 
gardless of the act, would repeal that provision, should the treaty 
come into force, because the treaty would grant copyright regard- 


less of whether the publication took place in the United States. 

Under the manufacturing clause we do not permit copyright in 

— country of books in English unless manufacture takes place 
ere. 

“The CHarrMan. It would not be in harmony, then, with the 
principle upon which this treaty has been negotiated? 

“Mr. McCuioure. It would not.” ; 

Thorvald Solberg, former Register of Copyrights, in his article 
on The Present Copyright Situation, 40 Yale Law Journal 184, 
says at page 203: 

“The Copyright Act of 1891 brought into our legislation for the 
first time the requirement of American manufacture as a condition 
precedent to obtaining copyright in the United States. It was 
carried over into the act for the general revision of our copy- 
right statutes of March 4, 1909, although that act released from 
the typesetting stipulation books of foreign origin printed in a 
language or languages other than English. This requirement is the 
principal obstacle which prevents the entry of the United States 
into the International Copyright Union, whose articles of conven- 
tion provide that copyright protection shall not be conditioned 
upon compliance with any formalities.” 

During the debate on the Duffy bill, the manufacturing clause 
was offered by Senator Trammell and unanimously adopted as an 
amendment to the bill (CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, 74th Cong., pp. 
12756, 12917), and is now section 11 of such bill. 

The obvious purpose of the incorporation of the manufacturing 
clause in the bill was to protect labor. But this provision only 
lulls labor into a false sense of security. The amendment will fail 
of its purpose because its inclusion in the bill defeats the very 
purpose sought to be accomplished by the treaty; that is, to abolish 
all conditions, formalities, and notice in order for foreigners to 
secure United States copyright. 

The following colloquy at the above-stated hearings shows the 
inconsistency between the Trammell amendment and the Bern 
Convention (p. 35): 

“Mr. EpwIn P. KILroe. Dr. McClure, it is your contention that 
the ratification of this treaty by the Senate would supersede ex- 
isting copyright laws, so far as the treaty terms are concerned? 

“Mr. McCuore. That is the belief; yes, sir. * * * 

“Mr. Kitroe. Is it your contention that if the Senate ratifies this 
treaty foreign authors get automatic copyright in the United States 
without any formality? 

“Mr. McCuoure. If this treaty should go into effect by adherence, 
after the Senate has given consent to adherence, then automatic 
copyright would necessarily be a part of the law of the United 
States.” 

The social, political, and industrial conditions with cheap labor, 
cheap money, and modern machinery prevailing in some countries 
threaten not only American workingmen, but American industries 
dependent upon copyright material. 

“Dumping” in the book trade has already become a menace. 
The New York Post (August 13, 1935) says: 


“NAZIS PUSH BOOKS ABROAD 


“Bertin, August 13 (Havas).—The book-publishing industry to- 
day moved to encourage foreign sale of Reich books by offering 
a 25-percent discount abroad as compared with domestic prices. 
The difference will be made up to publishers under a book-dump- 
ing fund created by the Minister of Economy, Dr. Hjalmer Schacht.” 

The spcnsors of the Duffy bill contend that adherence to the 
Rome Convention will materially benefit American authors, and 
will protect our exports abroad of copyrighted material. The Sen- 
ate report on the Duffy bill (report to accompany S. 3047), states: 

“Partly because of the demand for American motion pictures, 
growing out of their technical perfection, but also because of the 
inherent literary and musical worth of American fiction, songs, 
and drama, the United States has become a great exporter of copy- 
righted works, which contribute measurably to the wealth of the 
Nation. The problem of adequate protection of copyrighted works 
in other countries has, accordingly, assumed proportions never 
hitherto reached. 

“s * * the protection to American exporters accorded by the 
treaty promises to stimulate the manufacture of books and so ta 
increase employment in this country.” 

The much-proclaimed blessing that would flow to American 
industry dependent upon the use of copyright material by our 
adherence to the Rome convention is a snare and a delusion. 

The treatment that has been accorded to such industries by 
some foreign nations is most conclusive proof that instead of 
promoting American industry it would further enable foreign 
governments to fetter, shackle, and put in strait jackets such 
industries and disable Congress from retaliatory laws, regulations, 
and restrictions. 

N. D. Golden, chief, motion-picture section, Specialties-Motion 
Picture Division, United States Department of Commerce, in an 
article entitled “Film Outlook Abroad at the Turn of the Year”, 
Film Daily Year Book, 1935, points out that American producers 
dominate the motion-picture screens of the world because of the 
international appeal of their product; that “the typical American 
feature is excellently suited to foreign markets because of its uni- 
versally human qualities—whether of laughter or romance or 
sweeping dynamic power.” 

Says the Daily, London, January 1, 1936: 

“America captured the world film market by a deliberate policy 
of internationalism. In Hollywood a man's art has mattered and 
his nationality has not. 

+ o 3 « 8 fe * 
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“* © * A good film is the flag with which a country tries to 
hold a territory which is more difficult to conquer than any land 
cr sea; it is the territory of the heart. A good film achieves a 
great deal for the country whence it comes. Each good film is an 
ambassador of its country.” 

America’s dominance of the world motion-picture market has 
contributed largely to discriminatory regulations, confiscatory taxes, 
cxcessive tariffs, unreasonable censorship demands, and special laws, 
which, while in form applying to all countries, have been in fact 
enacted to curb the United States as far as possible in this field. 
(New York Times, November 24, 1935; Hollywood Reporter, Decem- 
ber 24, 1935.) 

Mr. Golden states at page 1013: 

“Film quotas and import restrictions still remain the bugaboo of 
American exporters of motion pictures. No less than 12 major 
countries have quota or contingent laws restricting or limiting 
the number of foreign motion pictures allowed to be shown during 
a given period, and another half dozen countries are clamoring 
for legislation which will adversely affect imports of American 
motion pictures.” 

Says Motion Picture Herald, November 2, 1935: 

“The pressure to ‘keep the home fires burning’ and maintain a 
favorable balance of trade, expressing itself in drastic restrictions 
and regulations, is making it increasingly difficult for American 
film companies to do business abroad.” 

And in the November 23, 1935, issue, page 61, it is said: 

“Behind this nationalism is the fight to keep foreign competition 
from swallowing the domestic markets and the press for inter- 
national business. Since Americans are the heaviest exporters, 
with 60 percent of the world’s playing time to their credit, the 
decrees place the brunt of the burden on the United States. 

. * = * - * * 
“ARTISTRY HAMPERED 


“Artistic development of motion pictures is considerably ham- 
pered, too, by the objections to the filming of bocks and plays 
which may run afoul of national sensitiveness. * * * 

* * 7 * * * * 

“In addition to quotas, dubbing, and taxation regulations, Euro- 
pean countries are quick to impose censorship on films which 
have a political tinge or are considered offensive to national 
customs and traditions. 

* * * * + * * 

“Quotas against American films are imposed by Germany, Great 
Britain, Italy, Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, New South Wales, 
and New Zealand. France has no specific quotas with respect to 
American pictures, but foreign language films can be shown in 
only 5 theaters in Paris and 10 in the provinces. * * * 

“Dubbing must be done locally in France, Italy, Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Czechoslovakia, ard those governments exact a dubbing 
fee ranging from 9,000 marks in Germany to 25,000 lira in Italy 
and 20,000 kronen in Czechoslovakia on each film. Besides there 
are import duties, censorship cost, distribution charges, and other 
taxes. No subtitles are permitted, such as are seen in foreign- 
language films in this country. 

“Of 315 foreign pictures released in France in 1934, 224 were 
American. These figures clarify attempts to pass drastic decrees 
governing the film industry which would be so stringent as to drive 
American film companies out of France, imposing as they did a 
30-percent quota requirement, forcing French theaters to show a 
minimum of that number of feature films made domestically, 
giving in return an advantage in taxes to exhibitors. 

* * » * * + * 

“European countries might regard our nominal footage duty on 
importations as a ‘restriction,’ but aside from this the United States 
is a wholly free and open market subject only to investment and 
entertainment values. The progress made by European distributing 
companies in this country is pointed to as evidence of that American 
policy.” 

Restrictions against the importation of American films into for- 
eign countries have increased by introduction of quality in addition 
to quantity quotas. 

In the past American producers have met local quota require- 
ments either by producing pictures in foreign countries, or by 
purchasing local pictures for as low a price as possible so as to keep 
the additional cost at a minimum. This is no longer feasible, how- 
ever, because of a “quality quota,” under which the foreign pro- 
ducer may not satisfy quota requirements where the local picture 
acquired is held to be inferior: 

“* * * on the ground that their artistic or photographic 
merit, or their appeal to the interest of the public generally, or 
their general quality, is not sufficient to warrant their being taken 
into account for the purposes of computing the distributor’s quota 
or the exhibitor’s quota * * *.” (Australian Quota Act, 1935, 
sec. 3 (1) (g).) 


The foreign producer is compelled to give up local production 
because there is no assurance that his pictures will come within 


the “quality quota.” To satisfy quota requirements he is com- 
pelled to buy native product at a price that may be fixed by the 
Government (sec. 7 of Australian act). 

To satisfy the exhibitor’s quota, any exhibitor may reject for- 
eign films (i. e., films which are neither British nor Australian) 
contracted for before the act was passed (sec. 8). He may also 


reject 25 percent of all such foreign films contracted for (sec. 9). 




















Foreign films imported and exhibited in the United States in 
1933 totalled 113; in 1934 there were 147 and in 1935 the number 
increased to 190. Such importations for the past 2 years ofigi- 
nated in the following countries (Variety, Jan. 1, 1936): 








1935 1934 

Caen ee ee eee eee ee al 59 59 
I i a A a Oa ee ah ee 38 20) 
Si ich icikics harseahiincijacdha cent tilbk ow uaa chien site Radgie anny os 33 33 
RI a a a eet 19 7 
MONI dont deccenb hic on chip bin ceded naan dbs het anis ies ee kone 16 12 
EEL SITS DA ee ae ee ae CP ROLE eet 12 4 
Lan <2 ea dabalenocobncrbadincmaionaehet cmmnhenntearhon 5 4 
ie oe ae eee eS aN ES oe eee 8 3 4 
IIc wciatinssge ae tihcain tarts toraaiin 4 whist anak nahiedn alguarseoa eka nadie beta 3 1 
Eki. clin dahinhelbacd avai aoadh edu Guecebnis sonklonde ot 1 3 
NE iio odds eee tien ce ee abhe tees 1 0 

INN sc cieiecicai he lk ciate cai te a 190 147 


The Daily (London, Jan. 1, 1936), recognizing the handicaps of 
American producers in foreign countries as contrasted with the 
equality of foreign and American producers in the United States, 
says: 

“The foreign producer, having to pay an import duty to bring 
his negatives and prints into this country, finds himself the only 
element in business life which is then subject to another duty— 
the requirements of the Films Act. 

* * * * * ~ * 

“On the other hand, when the British producer—or, for that 
matter, the producer of any other country—sends his product to 
America, he is only asked to pay the customary import duty, thus 
allowing him a free market for the distribution of his pictures.” 

Foreign nations, by means of suppression and censorship of the 
press, books, and motion pictures, are seeking to interfere with 
our democratic process of free inquiry, discussion, and expression 
in respect of all matters of public interest. 

Unlike other countries, we have no national censorship laws. 
In the States and municipalities where we have censorship, it 
does not interfere with freedom of speech. Our censorship laws 
are limited generally to prohibiting obscene, indecent, immoral, 
inhuman, and sacrilegious matter, or matter of such a character 
as tends to corrupt morals or incite to crime. 

It is the duty of Congress to safeguard our free system from 
the strait-jacketing influences of alien doctrines of suppression 
and censorship. Congress can protect our citizenry by appropriate 
retaliatory amendments to our copyright law. Once we adhere to 
the Bern Convention, Congress surrenders that power. 


INTELLECTUAL SANCTIONS 


Notwithstanding the Bern Convention, Italy by way of reprisal 
has banned copyrighted newspapers, books, and motion pictures, 
and has forbidden performance of plays of the nationals of the 
powers that voted for the sanctions against it as the aggressor 
in the Italian-Ethiopian conflict. 

Says the New York Times (December 10, 1935): 

“BRITISH NEWSPAPERS BANNED 


“Italy has inaugurated a policy of much greater severity toward 
newspapers that by unguarded comments on the Anglo-Italian 
and general European situations are deemed to increase rather 
than allay international tension. It was revealed today all British 
newspapers had been banned from Italy, with only four excep- 
tions, including the Morning Post, Daily Express, Daily Mail, and 
Sunday Observer. 

“The question is now being examined whether subscribers to 
banned newspapers shall be allowed to receive their copies. They 
have not been doing so hitheérto. 

“This ban on British newspapers is declared temporary, and it 
is said the advisability of repealing it will be examined every 
week. 

“Replying to an inquiry, the Ministry of Press and Propaganda 
said there was at present no idea of repealing the ban against 
the New York Times on account of its editorial policy.” 

The New York Times of January 3, 1936, reports: 

“ITALY ADMITS THE TIMES—LIFTS BAN ON NEWSPAPER—ENDS CURB ON 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE, TOO 


“Rome, January 2.—The ban on the New York Times, applied 
last June, was Officially lifted today and the Ministry of Home 
Affairs has been instructed to cease seizing copies that come in 
through the mails. The Chicago Tribune, banned at the same 
time, is also again permitted to enter the country. 

“The initiative for today’s action was attributed to Capt. 
Galeazzo Ciano, Minister of Press and Propaganda, who is in Rome 
on a brief leave from the Eritrean front. After having consulted 
the Italian Embassy in Washington he proposed to Premier Mus- 
solini that the order be rescinded, and the Premier immediately 
agreed. 

“Under a new policy the government will decide week by week 
on the strength of the editorials and the news each paper pub- 
lishes which will be allowed to enter the country and which will 
not. It is understood all Italian diplomatic representatives abroad 
have been instructed to send their recommendations in this regard 
to the Ministry of Press and Propaganda.” 

There is a possibility that sanctions will be applied against 
American copyright owners if Congress forbids oil and other 
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articles capable of being used for war purposes to be exported to 
Italy under any new neutrality program. (New York Times, 
January 4, 1936.) 

Gayda, editor of the Giornale d'Italia, unofficial press spokesman 
for Premeir Mussolini, opened the campaign of condemnation of 
President Roosevelt’s stand on neutrality by the declaration (New 
York American, January 7, 1936)— 

“Roosevelt’s proposal (neutrality) would signify not only clear 
intervention by the United States in conflict against every prin- 
ciple of neutrality, but also their adherence to a League policy in 
direct submission to British policy.” 

Continues the New York American: 

“Premier Mussolini’s approval of the bitter attacks [against Presi- 
dent Roosevelt] was seen by observers because the Government sup- 
presses Newspapers when it disapproves what they say.” 

Says the Hollywood Reporter, January 4, 1936: 

“ITALY BAN HITS U. S. PIX—EDICT AGAINST ALL FILMS WITH BRITISH 
FLAVOR—PARAMOUNT’S “BENGAL LANCER” FIRST KILLED 

“Lonpon.—Many American pictures will be banned by Italy as a 
result of its newest edict on films, resulting from the League of 
Nations sanctions and the current friction with Great Britain. 

“The newest order issued not only bans British-produced pic- 
tures but also any others which are of British nationalistic flavor, 
no matter where or by whom made. The first victim of the ban 
is Paramount’s Lives of a Bengal Lancer. 

“Film observers here say that the new ban will seriously hurt 
the American companies, so far as the Italian market is concerned, 
on account of the unusually large number of Hollywood films 
produced recently which extol British institutions and background 
and can be considered of a propaganda nature in the eyes of other 
countries. 

“Some of the recent pictures which have not yet played Italy 
and which are predicted to fall under the ban are Mutiny on the 
Bounty, Captain Blood, Perfect Gentleman, and the two Dickens’ 
pictures, David Copperfield and Tale of Two Cities. 

“London film men look upon the situation as more serious than 
would be assumed on the surface, especially in view of the plans 
of American companies to come to England to make pictures for 
the European market.” 

RACIAL DISCRIMINATION—THE “ARYAN” DECREES 


Germany, openly and notoriously in defiance of treaty obliga- 
tions, discriminates against the literary, cultural, and scientific 
works, including drama, motion pictures, music, and the plastic 
arts of non-Aryans. 

The ban on the public pursuit of a person’s artistic or cultural 
activities has been made to apply to foreign non-Aryans. (New 
York Times, Feb. 2, 1936.) 

The New York Post (January 16, 1936) reports: 

“RACE BANS ALSO HIT ALL FOREIGN CITIZENS 
* + * * * + * 


“The Ministry of Propaganda has informed foreign consulates 
that the anti-Jewish laws apply to all Jews in Germany, including 
foreign nationals. 

“The statement was made in reply to protests by the consulates 
to the ministry against an order requiring all Jews, German and 
foreign, to dispose of printing plants and publishing houses * * *.” 

“ULTIMATUM TO PUBLISHERS 


“The Propaganda Ministry’s order gave the publishers the alter- 
native of either liquidating their businesses or selling them to Aryan 
citizens. The order hits a number of publishing houses of inter- 
national reputation.” 

This destroys one of the fundamental rights granted under all 
copyright laws, namely, the right to publish and vend. American 
“non-Aryans” are barred from printing and selling their own copy- 
right works in Germany. 

To eliminate non-Aryans from the “intellectual and cultural life 
of Germany,” foreign newspapers, books, music, and motion pic- 
tures have been barred from that country. 

The New York American, January 30, 1936, states: 

“Hans Frank, minister without portfolio, told the German Acad- 
emy’s economic counsel: ‘We do not care what the world says about 
our Jewish legislation. * * * The Jew may do business in Ger- 
many unhampered, but he must under no circumstances deposit 
his intellectual excrements with us.’” 

There is a law forbidding the publishing, selling, performing, or 
broadcasting of “Jewish music” no matter if it is Mendelssohn, 
Offenbach, or Gilbert, and in addition thereto there is a ban on 
“Negro jazz” (Variety, January 1, 1936). “Negro jazz” is essen- 
tially the creation of American composers. 

The American-made pictures starring the American comedian 
Eddie Cantor—Whoopee, The Kid from Spain, and Roman Scan- 
dals—have been banned by the Nazi Government. 

Concerning such bannings and wholesale censorship of Ameri- 
can pictures abroad, the Hollywood Reporter of December 24, 
1935, says: 

“DEFY FOREIGN CENSORS—INDUSTRY UNITED ON STAND AGAINST EURO- 
PEAN MEDDLERS; WILL APPLY OWN “SANCTIONS” 

“The film industry is all set to take a firm and united stand 
against the foreign countries which have recently been making 
unreasonable censorship demands on American films. 

“With bannings and wholesale censoring of pictures growing, 
the industry leaders, both here and in New York, realize the seri- 
Ous situation that will arise unless some means are taken to curb 
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the practice. They have now reached a uniformity of mind not 
to knuckle down in future on any censorship demands that are at 
all unreasonable. 

“Officials of the various companies, both in the distribution and 
producing ends, have tacitly agreed to make an issue of the next 
flagrant case that arises, with talk of withholding all American 
pictures from the particular country involved in the same way 
that the industry stood together in withdrawing films from Mexico 
over the recent tax squabble. 

“The stand taken by Spain over the Paramount picture, the 
Devil Is a Woman, was the first indication to the industry of just 
how serious a country’s dictatorial policy could be. This, in con- 
junction with the Turkish stand on M-G-M’s Musa Dagh, the 
Italian attitude on Warner's Stiletto, and the French dictates on 
Paths of Glory has aroused the top industry executives to a point 
where they are ready to stand together as a unit and fight the 
next flagrant issue with a boycott of the country involved.” 

A number of the nations have entered into alliances for mutual 
reciprocal action on films claiming to offend national sensibilities. 
So that if one nation declares itself to be offended on whatever 
slight grounds, all other nations are bound to apply sanctions 
against the aggressor picture company. The situation is reviewed 
in Variety, January 1, 1931: 

“INSULTS 


“Spain became worried about censorship and ‘insults’ in films. 
Made alliances with Mexico, Nicaragua, and practically all the 
South American countries for mutual reciprocal action on films 
when ‘affronted.’ If any country anywhere makes a picture that 
any of the participant nations dislike, all of them mutually act 
against the offender. It’s the first international film pact of the 
sort and affects all the Spanish-speaking countries of the world. 
Censorship was increasingly tough around the world but con- 
tinued its curiously haphazard way, making decisions for pro- 
ducers difficult. Thus, a film which was banned in one spot was 
accepted with open arms in another. Hungary turned thumbs 
down on I Cover the Waterfront (UA), Caravan (Fox), Merry 
Widow (M-G). Madrid didn’t like Don Juan (UA). Cuba ob- 
jected to Rumba (Par.) China banned Bengal Lancer (Par.). 
Budapest also banned Whoopee (UA) and Rain (UA). Algeria 
banned Lancer. Sydney wouldn’t let in G-Men (WB) or Let "Em 
Have It (UA). Copenhagen nixed Little Miss Marker (Par.). 
Capetown refused Let "Em Have It entrance. There were many 
more in many parts of the world. 

“It all wound up in one big scrap over Devil Is a Woman (Para- 
mount) which Spain resented to the point that it threatened 
Paramount with a ban from the country of all its products if this 
picture wasn’t removed from the world market. Paramount held 
out until the last minute. This all broke heaviest as Major Her- 
ron (Hays office) was in France on the decree law trouble. He 
rushed to Madrid, but the matter couldn’t be straightened out 
easily. Only way out was to give in, and Herron used the phone 
to convince Paramount in New York. Picture was withdrawn from 
the world market.” 

Some nations have been charged with using the power of cen- 
sorship as a means of mutilating American pictures for no other 
purpose than to destroy their box-office value. Says the Holly- 
wood Reporter (January 8, 1936): 


“AUSSIE CENSORS CHARGED WITH KNIFING UNITED STATES FILMS— 
MALICIOUS CUTS TO HELP OWN INDUSTRY 


“Increased evidence of foreign censors unreasonably cutting and 
eliminating American films in order to help their own picture 
industries has extended to Australia, according to producers. They 
notice a growing tendency there to mutilate American pictures 
since the Antipodes became active in building up its own film 
production. 

“Australian censors, it is claimed, are following the procedure 
of some European censors in ordering cuts for which there can 
be no excuse on the grounds of morality, politics, or injury to 
national pride; and to which no reason can be ascribed other than 
a@ malicious intent to lessen a picture’s box-office popularity. 

“As a result of this growing tendency on the part of the censors 
of almost every country, it is no secret that the producers are 
growing more and more befuddled as just what will be or will not be 
accepted abroad. A check-up has shown that the same censors will 
allow one thing to be shown in one picture and yet delete it from 
another. This is proof to the American picture makers that censor- 
ship abroad is a hit-and-miss affair, almost wholly aimed at crip- 
pling American business. 

“One of the most flagrant instances lately of alleged unreason- 
ableness in censorship in Australia is reported on Alice Adams, a 
Radio picture that got a 100-percent clean bill here from the Hays 
office, yet which'has been ordered severely cut in that country. 

“Cuts were ordered in minor scenes, such as the moving of furni- 
ture around the room; Katherine Hepburn powdering her nose; 
Hepburn in a party dress; and other footage that had not the least 
sex implication or any connection with other legitimate reasons 
for deletion. One of the orders was to shorten certain dialogue 
between Hepburn and her leading man, a matter purely editorial 
and not within the legitimate scope of a censor.” 

These discriminations are of great concern to the American 
picture industry. 

“Two years ago American films averaged 60 percent of their net 
from the foreign markets. At one time it was higher, some coun- 
tries being as high as 75 percent.” (Variety. January 1, 1936.) 
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But this has been badly cut by the various devices resorted to by 
foreign governments to restrict and curb American pictures. 

These measures are very costly to American citizens because the 
cost of motion pictures varies from $15,000 to $2,000,000; for ex- 
ample, Mutiny on the Bounty. The average cost of producing & 
feature picture is $250,000 (U. S. Department of Commerce Reports 
in Motion Pictures Abroad, May 15, 1935). 

The situation has been so critical that in some countries, notably 
Czechoslovakia and Mexico, American film companies withdrew 
from those markets. 

GERMANY 


Germany was the first country to adopt a quota law or “kon- 
tingent” (contingent licenses) directed against foreign films, par- 
ticularly those coming from the United States. A German law of 
February 15, 1925, provided that no foreign films should be given 
a permit entitling them to be censored unless the importer agreed 
that it would distribute one German film of the same length as the 
foreign film for each foreign film imported. 

As a result a traffic grew up in the purchase and sale of inferior 
German-made pictures which had no value, which were never dis- 
tributed or exhibited but shelved. Their only use was to meet the 
“kontingent” requirement. These films could be bought for ap- 
proximately $4,000—a sum really paid for the privilege of importing 
one foreign picture. 

In addition to the purchase of a German picture to meet the 
“kontingent” picture requirement, a decree was issued in Novem- 
ber 1934 by the Nazi government fixing the price of “Kontingent” 
licenses payable to the Government at RM20,000, effective imme- 
diately. 

The Film Daily Year Book of 1935 states at page 1055: 

“This price in effect places the German market for American 
films in the prohibitive class and may ultimately result in forcing 
a decision from the American companies either for a greater par- 
ticipation in domestic production, through producing themselves 
or distributing locally made products or shut up shop.” 

The Motion Picture Daily of November 13, 1934, carries the 
following article: 

“New tax may mean United States to quit Berlin. 

“Twenty thousand mark levy apt to prove last straw. 

“Withdrawal of American companies from Germany is a strong 
probability unless a new tax of 20,000 marks (approximately 
$8,000) on all features sent into that country is reduced or made 
noneffective. * * * 

“Several foreign managers were stunned by the news and at the 
outset refused to credit the information. While all of them de- 
clined to talk for publication, their remarks, made in private and 
independently of each other, hit it off in complete unanimity. 
Typical of the comment was: 

“*This looks like the last straw. This move appears to be a 
deliberate step to crowd us out of that market, which is O. K. 
with us. We can’t get our money out of Berlin anyway, so what’s 
the difference?’ 

“Universal some months ago disposed of its German business. 
Warners are virtually cut of the market, having been in the 
process of liquidation since the early days of the Hitler regime. 

“* * * Fear was expressed that the Berlin decision may in- 
fluence identical action on the part of neighboring nations, such 
as Austria and Hungary.” 

All but three of the American film companies have discontinued 
their branches in Germany. 

The New York Times, February 2, 1936, states that the severe 
restrictions placed upon foreign films through contingent regu- 
lations admit not an inch more of the celluloid strip than is 
absolutely necessary to fill the gap left open by the realm’s own 
industry. 

With the introduction of sound and talking films, it became 
necessary for American film manufacturers to remove the sound 
track containing dialogue in English and to substitute a sound 
track containing dialogue in the language of the country into 
which the film was imported. In order to accomplish this sub- 
stitution, it is necessary to have the speeches of all actors dupli- 
cated in the particular foreign language, so that the substituted 
sound track will coincide with the lip movements of the actors 
whose original speech was in English. This process of substitution 
is called “dubbing.” 

Since 1932 Germany has required that all dubbing of films 
into German must be done in Germany, and that only 50 percent 
of the number of permits issued for importation of films may be 
used for the release of such dubbed films in Germany. 

Permits may be issued for foreign educational and cultural 
sound films only on the basis of a simultaneous distribution of 
twice the length of German educational and cultural sound films. 

Before contracts are closed granting the right to exhibit foreign 
films to German exhibitors, the film must be once publicly shown 
in Germany. This provision does not apply to domestic German 
productions. (Sec. 4, decree of June 28, 1932.) 

The law provides that import permits may be refused for films, 
the producers of which distribute on the world market, films 
whose tendency or effect is detrimental to German prestige. The 
same applies to films in which actors appear who have appeared 
in other films that were adjudged detrimental to Germany. 
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The effect of these restrictions on the exportation of American 
pictures to Germany is reflected in the following tabulation show- 
ing imports of films into Germany since 1926: 


PR aes Seek awit reo cena epee a iene iors prclte een tata ae 229 
UE ened a ones byacen ace el in na ny alana in ets aap ome or gees coe mea 192 
Se caren femeabcnarbdineicniath sakes mace emadsteisneee ise ana ae 205 
PI sein ccs nL cirnrenie eso ns sissies on gh sas Gates eis nal ilboo s faee pa ae eoae aed be 142 
DI icin etna Saas sialic gan secewes ese coseea ida euneeip icra oe binge oomataa a eine me cee 97 
Circe actors nce as spate odabion pa sue teebieg oer aiinsg as anos as egg ele ore Vion a aR ee 80 
Sha cong eaticetasoniv waitin Seaialapadeee tea hice totes epaae aan sat nae aaaaers 43 
I iekik sata cS nr espe lla gO ean aL rs ee aa or 68 
BS knee scenes nine aes ehenanapns aia heainr dataalecmianaat beans ae eam aonasearamiaban 37 
ee Or TON ahs nr en er ae a re ee 22 


Even if a film is admitted into Germany, there is no guarantee 
that the film can be distributed. It must be first approved by the 
censor, who may reject the film at his whim or caprice. Under the 
guise of censorship many foreign films are kept out, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the exporter has committed himself to the dis- 
tribution of one German film for every foreign film imported and 
for which “Kontingent” he has paid $4,000. 

According to the United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, the German censor approved films of the following 
origin for the first 8 months of the year 1934-35: 


Feature films 


IG i onthe bes ctieaiiee actin piace a celinedieeinke 87 
en EERO a i cl et ee a ee ie eee 22 
I aia ascends oiscepsbed ew ahi aipcie nde oes sta Baste Sai wana 6 
i kia svat inneebecauatind edeisisossstuipspc tinted phdasicaoes Ghucckesivnsd tee to ip eles 6 
III oS ee a OS ee a oe ee 5 
since cance: bank oes gb iacheiar a actin acini cnipiecia ine ae aaa 3 
I ig se sh hn eit ee eeicnrbic ice amd uebap moe mcaaccuaathanba oan 2 
NG en tas it oss Sli tales work dh aston accneasah ile nak aeons antioadcs abumiruecoas 1 

1 


a ics ts hip reticence lorcet ans snl @ cores cabin Mieptilign 


In startling contrast with the German importations of 22 Amer- 
ican pictures in 1935 are the importations of American films to 
other non-English-speaking countries for the same year: 





Ameri- 
Total can 
i i ct ct eS Sie 300 250 
NN. Ss cetblockbnscudkusr da caat ebhbabnondanet aise 300 200 
PNG 652 cen cen is accent ken enasiensbeeenainks Riaeeaee 200 150 
IE a5 ase tceansiedsis cuneibiaineLesnaaa aaa kainic thd 600 300 
MIO 5. inca csnississcspoescvichchlgingtnspbeadaelaiaian Daladacenalatianaatimiginte alii tteatid 350 250 
TOV... cvcccccxcnnnsiwhdcndsscebeusneeimaseecesananenbes 300 200 


The requirement that foreign-made films are admitted into 
Germany against “kontingents” costing $4,000, together with the 
cost of “dubbing” and the cost of securing a permit to censor the 
film, coupled with the fact that there is no assurance that the film 
will be approved, is sufficient to keep all but a few very profitable 
American pictures out of Germany. These requirements make the 
importation of the average American picture unprofitable and 
prohibitive. 

A film that has passed the censor may subsequently be barred 
under section 12 of the German film law of February 16, 1934, 
“in order to exclude from German film theaters all films which 
are not in harmony with the spirit of the new time” (Nazi 
regime). The law gives the Reich Minister for Culture and Propa- 
ganda the power to cancel any decision of the censorship bureau 
by ordering a reexamination of any film and prohibiting the ex- 
hibition of the film pending the new decision of the censor. 
Where a reexamination for the censor is ordered, the ultimate 
fate of the film is a foregone conclusion. Such fate was meted out 
to Eddie Cantor’s picture The Kid From Spain. 

Retroactive laws have been passed revoking all licenses for impor- 
tations granted prior to January 30, 1933. The revocation of such 
importation licenses is made, notwithstanding the fact that the 
distributor has been compelled to pay the cost of acquiring a Ger- 
man film for each foreign film imported and to pay the cost of the 
censorship and “dubbing” in Germany. 

All films admitted to Germany prior to January 30, 1933, must 
again be submitted to the censor, and a new fee paid, with a great 
likelihood that the film will be banned from Germany. 

If a foreign (American) producer empioys a non-Aryan writer, 
composer, director, or player for a picture for world-wide distribu- 
tion and exhibition, he runs the risk of having the picture banned 
from Germany. The reason for this is given by the special deputy 
for supervising the cultural activities of non-Aryans, Hans Hinkl 
(Frankfurter Zeitung, August 11, 1935; Geistiges Eigentum, vol. 1, 
No. 3, p. 323): 

“The question as to our attitude toward the foreign film, in 
which Jewish artists are employed, is very simple and can be 
answered without equivocation. In the first place, our measures 
for the elimination of the Jewish influence on our cultural and 
artistic life are entirely an internal German affair which is not to 
be confused with questions of international film economy; secondly, 
in a foreign country the Jews do not in intellectual and artistic 
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fields hide behind straw men because they may there express them- 
selves openly and unhindered. On the contrary, if in other film- 
producing countries Jewish artists are employed, that is solely an 
internal affair of the respective countries.” 

Following out this view, the tmporter of a foreign film is required 
to furnish an affidavit to the German film censor listing each par- 

t in the picture as to his being Aryan or non-Aryan—mani- 
festly to assure the elimination of non-Aryans “from intellectual 
and cultural life."—-New York Times, December 30, 1935. 

“The most far- measure to bend the cultural life of Ger- 
many to the purposes of an exclusive racialism was the estab- 
lishment in September 22, 1933, of a Reich Chamber of Culture, 
with subdivisions devoted to literature, the press, broadcasting, 
the theater, music, and the plastic arts. * * * Exclusion 
from membership in the Chamber of Culture invoked a ban on 
the _ Public pursuit of a person’s artistic or cultural activities. 

* The Minister for Enlightenment and Propaganda ruled 
chat non-Aryans were not entitled to admission to the Chamber, 
because non-Aryans did not possess the necessary reliability and 
capacity for cultural work (Annex, McDonald letter of resignation, 

Wa. 

e Manifestly having excluded its own from engaging in these pur- 
suits, the Nazi government will not permit non-Aryans from other 
lands to disseminate in Germany their cultural, intellectual, and 
artistic works despite their copyrights. 

The Motion Picture Daily (March 18, 1935) states: 

“German censors do not permit the importation of German- 
language talkers made in Budapest [Hungary] into Germany, on 
the ground that too much non-Aryan talent is employed.” 

Dr. Kurt Zimmereimer, ccurt assessor in Berlin, states—Geistiges 
Eigentum [copyright], May 1935, volume 1, pages 56, 69: 

“Any film which represents concepts at variance with the funda- 
mental doctrines of the nationalist-socialist movement as ex- 
pressed, e. g., in the 25 points, in the programmatic speeches of 
the leader, and in the writings of Alfred Rosenberg, are held to 
offend against National Socialist concepts. Films have been held 
to offend where the principal characters are played by Jewish 
performers, whatever their nationality, and where these performers 
are portrayed as heroes of sports and moral victors or where 
German emigrants are employed as leading players.” 

Even after a film has been imported and approved by the 
censor and has met all other requirements, there is no chance of 
securing payment owing to foreign exchange restrictions, such as 
“blocked” marks, bartering, and other restrictions intended to 
prevent the exportation of German currency. American producers 
secure payment for films shown in Germany in marks, good only 
for the purchase of German-made goods.—New York Times, Janu- 
ary 9, 1936, page 30. This results in “dumping.” 

“Dumping” has caused price disruptions, creating havoc in our 
domestic market and tending to break down our wage scales and 
our standards of living (New York American, February 10, 1936). 

If our Government permits this practice, the United States will 
be swamped with German industrial products, sold necessarily at 
“dumping” prices, in competition with legitimate American indus- 
tries, while the last ounce of financial advantage is being extracted 
by Germany from the large sums which American distributors 
must pay for the privilege of distributing their pictures in 
Germany. 

This scheme was devised by Germany to assist German ex- 
ports. a successfully pursued, other nations will follow the 
example. 

An editorial in the New York Times of December 11, 1935, states: 

“* * * No country in the world within the last few years 
has shown half as much ingenuity in devising new methods of 
blocking the free flow of world trade as Germany. She has taken 
the leadership in quotas, complicated “blocked” currency, bilateral 
dickering, and the requiring of special licenses to import. * * 

“* * * This drastic reduction of purchases from the United 
States was achieved by the German official policy of not per- 
mitting imports without special license. 

“* * * All her ingenuity and lack of scruples in recent years 
in repudiating debts, rigidly controlling imports and subsidizing 
exports, have not helped her in creating an export excess.” 

The supreme court of Naumburg, Germany (January 5, 1935) 
held that a native of Germany need not pay an uncontested debt 
to a foreign non-Aryan, on the ground that it would result in 
taking money out of Germany and placing it in the hands of such 
— non-Aryan (New York Post, August 22, 1935). The decision 
reads: 

“According to the actual purified conception of the law, a debtor 
is entitled to refuse execution of an obligation, even if that which 
is to be performed is neither contrary to law nor to morals, if it 
could be used, without cogent reason, for bringing parts of the 
national property, particularly immovables, into the hand of a 
non-Aryan foreigner and thereby deprive the national community.” 

Under this theory, any German could infringe at will the copy- 
right of any non-Aryan American without making any payment 
for the piracy. 

James G. McDonald, in resigning his League of Nations post as 
High Commissioner for Refugees Coming from Germany, pointed 
cut this and similar decisions “explain why Jews and other ‘non- 
Aryan’ elements can no longer look to the law for protection of 
their elementary civil rights.” (Annex accompanying letter of 
resignation, pp. 29-30.) 

The term “non-Aryans” is not limited to Jews but is “a more 
comprehensive term which has disqualified numerous persons who 


are Christians and have had no relations with the Jewish com- 
munity.” (New York Times, December 30, 1935.) Of the treatment 
of non-Aryans by the German courts, Mr. McDonald states: 

“This development of their function has been made possible 
through the avowed abolition by the Nationalist Socialist regime 
of the three cornerstones of judicial morality: Equality of all 
men before the law, independence of judges, and the doctrine that 
only those acts are to come under the prohibitions of the law for 
which the law specifically provides (the maxim, in criminal law, 
nullum crimen nulla poena sine lege). 

“These fundamental guaranties of civilized justice have been 
rejected as non-German, ‘non-Aryan,’ and as Judeo-Roman in 
Gan: :*:-* 

“Under the new Nuremberg legislation, the courts are bound to 
apply as a fundamental law the principle of the inequality of race 
and blood as a decisive judicial rule in all cases brought before 
them. The rights of a German ‘Aryan’ citizen must, necessarily, 
be accorded the greatest weight in any judicial proceeding, and 
must be given precedence over those claimed by ‘non-Aryan.’ 

“This method of administering justice is in conformity with the 
definition of the law given by Alfred Rosenberg, leader of the de- 
partment of foreign affairs of the National Socialist Party: ‘Law 
is what the “Aryan” man deems to be right; legal wrong is what he 
rejects.’ The protection of the rights of the ‘Aryan’ against the 
‘non-Aryan’ is, therefore, the principal purpose and function of the 
law and the courts. * * 

“On the basis of these aiheeidiinn, it may be concluded that 
apart from any specific legal disabilities imposed by legislation, 
the judges of Germany are bound by law and by the terms of their 
office to regard “non-Aryan” as a dangerous and fundamentally 
criminal element, devoid of morality, biological and intellectual 
inferiors, and deserving of no protection for. whatever civil or legal 
rights they may still dare toclaim. * * 

“Whatever small minimal rights might stilt be claimed by Jews 
or non-Aryans, however strong the evidence presented, or clear 
the terms of the laws to which appeal was made, the courts of 
Germany have on racial grounds denied those rights, overlcoked 
the evidence brought to sustain them, have, wherever pcssible, 
rendered the laws more harsh or have, wherever necessary, on their 
own authority filed the lacunae in the system of legislative dis- 
crimination.” 

What measure of redress can an American non-Aryan secure in 
the German courts against a German Aryan literary pirate? Of 
what earthly value is a copyright in a country where such shocking 
doctrines are practiced? 

The German Government has excluded certain American, Brit- 
ish, and other important newspapers from Germany, on the ground 
that at one time or another they carried news items or editorials 
not in harmony with Nazi doctrine and ideology. 

Unless foreign non-German newspapers, books, and motion pic- 
tures are in sympathy with the Nazi doctrine and ideology and 
willingly goose-step to Nazi music, despite their copyrights, they 
are in danger of suppression in and exclusion from Germany. 

The New York Post—December 24, 1935—reports the following 
penalties for importing foreign newspapers: 

“Nuremberg: A 20-year-old Catholic was sentenced to 15 months’ 
imprisonment for importing foreign newspapers. 

“Cologne: A member of the Convent of St. Lazarus has been 
sentenced to 5 months’ imprisonment for importing foreign news- 
papers.” 

Germany is notorious for ignoring treaty obligations. Says the 
New York Times, February 10, 1936, in article headed “Munich 
Cardinal Assails Nazi Press ‘Lies’ ”’: 

“The cardinal declared it was time for responsible officials to 
see to it that the Government’s (Germany) signature was honored.” 

He referred to the concordat with the Vatican. 

SPAIN 


The Premier announced the Government’s intention of setting up 
a@ quota system for foreign films; exempting all domestic film activ- 
ity from any class of tax, direct or indirect, and requiring each 
exhibitor to present a certain proportion of native films—Motion 
Picture Herald, December 28, 1935. 

In March 1934 a proposed bill was submitted to the Council of 
Ministers placing restrictions on the importation and distribution 
of foreign films and providing for a 5-percent quota cn exhibitors 
which may be increased every 6 months; prohibiting foreign- 
language films in Spain 6 months after promulgation as a law; re- 
quiring that foreign films be dubbed in Spain with 90 percent 
Spanish personnel; and taxing first- and second-run theaters one- 
half centimo per meter on foreign films and subsequent-run thea- 
ters one-quarter centimo per meter on such films. The Minister of 
Industry and Commerce will be empowered to adopt such comple- 
mentary measures as he deems convenient. 

There is now a discriminatory turn-over tax against motion pic- 
tures produced in foreign countries. The tax on foreign pictures 
was 714 percent as against the tax of 142 percent on pictures pro- 
duced in Spain. Commencing January i, 1936, the tax on foreign 
pictures is reduced to 3 percent, while the tax on pictures produced 
in Spain remains 114 percent. 

All foreign exchange is controlled by the Spanish Government, 
and permits to export money are granted only as and when 
foreign currency is available. 

Foreign companies must make application every week for per- 
mission to transfer money abroad. The delay in allocating foreign 
currency is very great and steadily increasing. The delay is now 
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more than 11 months, such delay increasing at the rate of about 
3 weeks every 2 months. 

Under a decree published in the Gaceta de Madrid on October 
27, 1935, the Minister of the Interior of Spain has been authorized 
to prohibit the exhibition of all motion pictures produced by 
companies which within or outside of Spain distribute pictures 
which tend to misrepresent historical facts, or to impair the 
prestige of Spanish institutions or personalities. 

Prior to the pronouncement of this edict, Spain had barred 
the American picture The Devil Is a Woman on the ground that 
an officer of the civil guard was shown drinking in a cafe. (See 
New York Times of Nevember 24, 1935; Motion Picture Daily, 
November 1, 1935.) 

Spain threatened to keep all Paramount pictures out of that 
country and to confiscate Paramount’s prints unless The Devil Is 
a Woman was withdrawn from world circulation. Paramount was 
forced to withdraw the picture from world circulation and to 
destroy the master print because of the threat to ban all of its 
pictures from all Spanish-speaking countries, as well as from 
Spain, by reason of an agreement between such countries that if 
one Spanish-speaking country objects to a certain film, the pro- 
ducer company’s product will be barred in the whole Spanish- 
speaking world. 

The Motion Picture Herald (November 23, 1935, p. 61) reports: 

“The Spanish Government issued an ultimatum threatening to 
confiscate all of Paramount’s prints in that country and to bar the 
company’s pictures from exhibition in Spain if the company re- 
fusec to discontinue world circulation of the Marlene Dietrich 
picture and destroy the prints. 

“The American State Department interceded and, taking cog- 
nizance of the official protests over the ‘insults to the Spanish 
armed forces,’ advised Adolph Zukor, Paramount chairman, ‘to 
withdraw the film as soon as possible.’ While the Madrid Gov- 
ernment described the edict as ‘very satisfactory,’ it has advised 
its embassies throughout the world to observe the progress of the 
withdrawal of the film and to expedite it where possible. 

“Paramount is taking steps immediately to comply with the de- 
mand and will negotiate individual settlements with exhibitor 
accounts who had the picture under contract but have not played 
it. The master print was burned last Thursday in the presence of 
the Spanish consul general in New York.” 

TURKEY 


Turkey, following the example set by Spain, has threatened 
to bar the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer picture, The Forty Days of 
Musa Dagh, which portrays Turkish maltreatment of Armenians 
during the Great War. The New York Times of November 24, 
1935, says: 

“The case of Musa Dagh is engaging us at the moment, and it 
may be the final protest that will set off the explosion and force 
the Government to take some action. * * * If Turkey does 
bar American films because Metro makes Musa Dagh, the loss in 
itself will be slight. But one film must be made an issue. The 
feeling in Hollywood is that this picture, which gives evidence of 
being one of the greatest the industry has made, should serve as 
the means of bringing the whole thing into the open. There is 
nothing objectionable in the script. It is pro-Armenian rather 
than anti-Turkish. The studio has done everything it can, with- 
out distorting history, to put the Turks in as favorable a light as 
possible. But it does present facts.” 

Martin Quigley, editor of the Motion Picture Herald says (Motion 
Picture Herald, December 7, 1935) : 

“This incident of The Forty Days of Musa Dagh brings into 
sharp focus an exceedingly dificult problem which confrnnts mo- 
tion-picture producers. The very existence of the motion picture 
is dependent upon the picturization of suitable story material. 
Such material is exceedingly scarce. There are instances of stories 
which contain excellent dramatic situations which must be sacri- 
ficed because of lack of suitability for the general audiences which 
comprise the patronage of motion-picture theaters. There are other 
stories which are essentially acceptable but for which no suitable 
treatments are to be found. In Musa Dagh, however, the material 
is of right character and it is a story that readily lends itself to 


motion-picture treatment. In addition, it has been one of the 
famous best sellers of recent years. But the Turkish Government 
says ‘no.’ 


“The objection of the Turkish Government is based on the fact 
that the story portrays Turkish persecution of the Armenian peo- 


ple—a historical fact which is about as plain as, say, the German 
invasion of Belgium in 1914. Yet the Turkish Government, brush- 
ing aside the plain facts of history, ignoring the essential truth of 
the story, simply introduces arbitrary objection to which, of course, 
is added at least an intimation of exerting the full measure of its 


against the producer in event the story is produced. 
of the negligible importance of the Turkish market 
markets directly influenced by Turkish authority, it 
M-G-M to ignore the protest and proceed with 
complication does not end here. * * 


influence 

“In view 
and other 
would be easy for 
the picture. But the 


Every foreign government which is friendly to Turkey might ie 
accept Turkish representations and exclude the picture. 
* * a * os * > 


“It is not too much to say that if existing circumstances are 
allowed to go on indefinitely, it will not he long before the pro- 
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ducer becomes so hemmed in in his selection of story material 
that the result will be a severe curtailment in the interest and 
entertainment value of the motion picture.” 


FRANCE 
The Hollywood Reporter of November 14, 1935, says: 


“WASHINGTON SEES FILMS AS FOREIGN-TREATY FOOTBALLS—FRANCE, 
TURKEY IN ‘MUSA DAGH’ PACT 
cf * aa os * * * 


“According to State Department representatives in Europe, the 
matter of harnessing American films now quite often figures in 
political agreements between countries. It is reported that in a 
recent trade and political treaty between Turkey and France the 
matter of the filming of Musa Dagh by M-G-M figured prominently 
to the extent where France is said to have agreed to ban the 
showing of such a picture in that country if it is made into a 
picture. 

“MUSA DAGH TRADE 


“Musa Dagh treats of Turkish atrocities on Armenians during 
the regime of a former Turkish Government, but in no way could 
give offense to France. If the picture is made and France should 
ban it as called for in the reported agreement it would be further 
proof to Washington that Hollywood-made films are to be used 
for bartering purposes in diplomatic negotiations between 
countries. 

“Similar agreements as to films exist between Spain and Span- 
ish-language countries in South and Central America. If any one 
of these countries should object to anything in a picture, then, 
according to treaties, the picture is subject to banning by all the 
countries.” 

Only 94 “dubbed” films may be shown in France for each 6- 
month period. All “dubbing” must be done in France, within a 
period of 4 months from the date the request to “dub” is made, 
coupled with the payment of the required tax. Foreign pictures 
cannot be exhibited in their original version except in 5 theaters 
in Paris and 10 in the rest of France. 

When pictures are “dubbed,” American copyrighted songs and 
musical scores must be eliminated and French musical scores and 
songs substituted. 

It costs about $20,000 to launch a “dubbed” film even modestly, 
including “dubbing” and printing costs. 

Although American citizens have invested huge sums in engaging 
French studios and French labor, there is no assurance against 
further restrictions and burdens that may force them to withdraw 
from France. 

In 1934 the duty on foreign films was increased 100 percent. 

A decree formulated in 1935 required foreign producers pf film to 
send to France a complete version of the film as made in the United 
States in English. Changes are often made here after a picture is 
completed and oftentimes after its first public showing. Notwith- 
standing such changes, the complete film would have to be im- 
ported into France, only to have further changes made there. The 
decree would require all “dubbed” pictures to bear all the original 
English titles, together with an exact translation into French. 
Exact translations, especially of idioms or colloquialisms, often make 
little or no sense in a foreign tongue. This requirement can have 
no other object than to handicap films of foreign origin. 

This decree also provided for the exclusion of all pictures of any 
producer, actor, or author who at any time or in any place might 
publish, write, or produce anything that might be regarded as con- 
trary to French national interests. 

Article 36 of the decree would prohibit American as well as other 
foreign producers from distributing their own films in France. 

Articles 39 and 40 of the decree required that 30 percent of all 
films exhibited must be made in France by French producers, actors, 
and authors. 

The decree was finally held in abeyance, but there is now a move- 
ment to revive it. 

The Film Daily of September 24, 1935, reports the temporary 
demise of this decree, as follows: 

“Last week they nearly pulled a fast one in France. A bill was 
hurried through and on the verge of signature that would have 
practically closed the industry to American product.” 

The Motion Picture Herald (November 30, 1935) points out the 
possibility of the danger of the new decree, as follows: 

“While the Government has permitted the decree for regulation 
of the industry to die, by refusing to give its approval, the menace 
has not been permanently removed. A law for governmental con- 
trol will be proposed when the new Parliament comes into session, 
but for the present, at least, the industry has recovered its breath. 

» % * . oe * * 


“The sponsors of the measure had expected to begin by forcing 
all cinemas to show a minimum of 30 percent French films. 

“Americans would have been restricted on importations and a 
newly established national agency would have collected all the 
money due American companies for rental and the Americans 
might have been called upon to finance production of French 
films. 

“The unanimous protests caused Mario Roustan, Minister of 
National Education, to eliminate some of the most severe pro- 
posals, such as the national agency. 

“Even after compromise, however, the decree would have been a 
blow to American companies. 
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“PETSCHE TO PRESENT NEW BILL 


“With the report that Maurice Petsche will present a new con- 
trol bill before the new Parliament, there is every need of main- 
tenance of the united front displayed by film interests.” 

The Motion Pictures Daily (December 24, 1935) has the following 
article: 

“SEE NEW FRENCH LAWS 

“Paris, December 23.—French producers supported by labor and 
reform elements are planning new legislative assault on American 
film importations. The new measure which will probably be in- 
troduced at the winter session of Parliament is expected to paral- 
lel the provisions of the attempted decree law which was blocked 
last fall by French distributors and exhibitors working in con- 
junction with American film interests.” 

If the decree, which was suspended in October, should be reen- 
acted, American motion-picture producers would be compelled to 
withdraw from France. 

The French quota system was criticized by N. B. Golden in Film 
Outlook Abroad at the Turn of the Year—Film Daily Year Book, 
1935, page 1013—as follows: 

“In July 1934 the French quota, which formerly was on an an- 
nual basis, became a semiannual affair, and in November of 1934 a 
decree was published extending the regulations of July for the first 
6 months of 1935. Short-term contingents of this type handicap 
American exporters in setting their sales program, as there is no 
telling what the next law will bring forth to curtail imports of 
American films.” 

ITALY 


Italy forbids the showing of any film in any language other than 
Italian. Even film with Italian written subtitles but with foreign 
spoken dialog are forbidden. The resulé is that the track of all 
American films must be completely removed when imported into 
Italy and a complete Italian version substituted. This “dubbing” 
must be done in Italy by an exclusively Italian artistic and execu- 
tive personnel. 

For each film “dubbed” in Italy, a tax of 10 percent of the 
gross receipts must be paid. Originally, the maximum tax was 
25,000 lire (about $2,025), and there was no tax for “dubbing” of 
short subjects. Recently, however, the maximum was removed, 
so that on a film that 500,000 lire, a “dubbing” tax of 
50,000 lire (about $4,050) must be paid. 

On all films greater than 1,000 meters in Iength, a minimum 
tax of 15,000 lire (about $1,200) for each film must be paid, in 
any event. 

Although the “dubbing” tax imposed upon foreign pictures 
was increased, there was a prohibition against passing this tax on 
to the exhibitor. 

The Motion Picture Herald, March 31, 1934, says: 

“There are 300 foreign films needed in Italy every year at pres- 
ent. The cost of ‘dubbing’ runs around 50,000 lire so that the total 
cost of ‘dubbing’ 300 foreign films would be about 15,000,000 lire, of 
which 60 percent, or 9,000,000 lire would be paid by American 
companies. 


“ONE MILLION ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY THOUSAND COST TO AMERICANS 


“Adding the cost of ‘dubbing,’ 9,000,000 lire, to the total of the 
new tax of 5,000,000 lire, we have a total of 14,000,000 lire (about 
$1,120,000), which American companies will have to spend in 
Italy to carry on their business. 

“Of course, the probable answer will lie in the direction of re- 
duced American film exports to Italy. Only the big first-rate 
films, for which high rentals can be charged, will be exported. 
The reduction of film imports here generally considered likely will 
be from 25 to 40 percent.” 

All Italian theaters must show one Italian picture for every 
three foreign films. Film Daily Year Book, 1935, page 1061. 

The recent increase in the “dubbing” tax imposed an additional 
financial burden upon American film producers. 

In October 1935 the importation of foreign films was further 
restricted by limiting them to 25 percent of the footage imported 
the preceding year. This applies only to films imported from 
America, Germany, Austria, and Hungary, since films from all 
other countries are barred by the application of Italian sanctions. 

In applying “sanctions,” Italy has banned all British-made pic- 
tures, as well as American pictures dealing with British subjects. 
Among the American pictures banned by Italy are Lives of a 
Bengal Laneer and Clive of India. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


On April 23, 1932, Czechoslovakia promulgated a decree retro- 
active to November 13, 1931, requiring of importers of film two 
permits for each film brought in, until a sufficient number had 
been acquired to cover features imported since November 13, 1931. 
The permits could be bought only from producers of domestic 
features at a price of 21,000 crowns ($840) each. Domestic pro- 
ducers were given seven permits by the Government for each 
sound feature produced in Czechoslovakia (not more than 120 
foreign films to be imported into Czechoslovakia) . 

This regulation made the cost of importing pictures into Czecho- 
slovakia prohibitive, with the result that all American film com- 
panies withdrew from that country. Prior to 1931 American film 
companies received $700,000 annually from distribution of pictures 
in Czechoslovakia. 
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Sam E. Woods, the American commercial attaché at Prague, 
states in the Department of Commerce publications of motion 
Pictures abroad (February 15, 1935): 


“AMERICANS LEAVE THE MARKET 


“As a result of the high prices charged for ‘kontingentscheine’ 
(quota permits), the five American companies maintaining dis- 
tributing organizations in Czechoslovakia found it unprofitable to 
bring in their products and stopped importing on May 5, 1932. 

“The shortage of American pictures was not sericus during the 
first half of 1932, but it became more noticeable later in the year. 

“In 1933 the absence of American pictures resulted in serious 
disturbances, and local exhibitors approached the Government on 
several occasions, requesting that imports of American pictures be 
made possible.” 

On November 16, 1934, a new system was introduced, which is 
described as follows by Mr. Woods: 

“Under the new regime the quota system was abandoned and 
imports put on an unlimited basis. The erstwhile ‘kontingent- 
scheine,’ were replaced by a registration fee of 20,000 crowns ($800) 
payable through the Czechoslovak Association of Film Industry and 
Trade into a special fund with the Provincial Bank of Bohemia, the 
fees to be used for subsidizing domestic production to the extent of 
149,000 crowns ($5,600) per feature picture produced in the Czech 
language and an additional 40,000 crowns ($1,600) for each foreign 
language version of the film produced locally. Further provisions 
of the instruction stipulated that for every five sound features 
brought in during a 12-month period the importer was required 
to offer for distribution one cultural propaganda short produced 
according to the suggestion of the film advisory committee created 
under the new system. Imports of pictures were permitted only in 
the language of the country of origin and ‘dubbing’ of imported pic- 
tures to be shown locally was permitted only in the Czechoslovak 
language. Importers of news reels had to include Czechoslovak sub- 
jects in a minimum of 20 percent of the total length.” 

Even this concession did not warrant the return of the Ameri- 
can film companies, and a further concession was made enabling 
American companies to bring in one picture “dubbed” in German 
for every eight American features (for which a total registration 
fee of $6,400 must be paid). This gave American companies a 
limited market for pictures compulsorily “dubbed” in Germany. 

All films imported into Czechoslovakia must be registered at the 
Association of the Film Industry and Commerce in Prague. The 
films must pass a precensorship board, which determines whether 
or not a film is suitable for the Czech market. If passed, a fee 
of 20,000 crowns, plus a “handling fee” of 200 crowns, must be paid 
for each film. 

HUNGARY 


The quota law of Hungary is similar to that which prevailed in 
Czechoslovakia from 1932 to 1934. 

The quota is applied by requiring that at least 15 percent of all 
films exhibited must be Hungarian speaking. One-third of such 
pictures must be entirely Hungarian-made, and the remaining 
two-thirds may be produced in foreign countries but must be 
“dubbed” in Hungary. 

All films must be censored. Feature films will be censored only 
upon presentation of import licenses. These licenses are issued 
only to those who produce or “dub” films in Hungary. 

For every film produced or “dubbed” in Hungary, seven import 
licenses are issued. These licenses or permit tickets can be bought 
at a price between 1,000 and 1,300 pengés (about $300). 

It says (Motion Picture Herald, October 26, 1935): 

“The second edict rules that features over 1,200 meters of 
length may be admitted only on presentation of one permit ticket. 
In other words, the producer of one Hungarian film or Hungarian 
language synchronization is entitled to import seven foreign pic- 
tures on the basis of the tickets received as a premium. Thus the 
local branches of American producing firms, which do not produce 
or synchronize pictures here, are compelled to buy the permit 
tickets from the local distributors who also go in for production. 
The market price of these permit tickets is between 1,000 and 1,300 
pengés (roughly, $300), meaning that local producers get a 
premium of 8,000 pengés for each picture made or synchronized 
here, while importation expenses for nonproducing firms are in- 
creased on the average by 1,000 pengds a picture.” 

The duties on the importation of films are as follows (Film Daily 
Yearbook, 1935, p. 1014): 

“In further modification of the original decree of 1932, Hungary 
in October 1934, raised the duty on films for which titles were 
prepared abroad from 50 fillérs to 1 peng6é per meter. In addition 
there is charged a regular censorship fee of 4 fillérs per meter on 
films made in Hungary and 10 fillérs if made abroad. These funds 
are turned in to the Hungarian film fund, which is used to subsi- 
dize Hungarian production in competition with American films.” 

Says Motion Picture Herald (January 4, 1936): 

“This is an extremely difficult market, owing chiefly to the strict 
currency decree which makes it almost impossible for local 
branches of American companies to take money out of the coun- 
try. The other difficulty which American film companies jhave to 
cope with the decree in accordance with which 10 percent, and 
from January on 15 percent, of the films shown must be Hun- 
garian or locally synchronized in Hungarian. American distribut- 
ing companies are collectively against such synchronization for two 
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reasons. For one thing, it does not pay to have films synchronized 
for Hungary only. Then, again, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, and 
Yugoslavia refused, for political reasons, to admit films synchro- 
nized in Hungary, even though the Hungarians living in these 
countries would gladly welcome them. Secondly, if American com- 
panies should start synchronizing their pictures in Hungarian, 
other smaller countries would demand the same thing, citing the 
Hungarian example.” 
AUSTRIA 

The quota system in Austria is similar to that in Hungary. The 
Motion Picture Herald (January 4, 1936) states: 

“* * * The import is free except for the kontingent tax to be 
paid on distributed prints, which costs 1,560 schillings if the titles 
are made abroad, and 1,200 schillings if they are made in a local 
laboratory. In case of two prints, 2,160 schillings and 1,800 schillings 
are to be paid.” 

BELGIUM 

It is proposed to establish first a quota—at first small, to be gradu- 
ally increased—on Belgium cinemas, forcing them to show a fixed 
percentage of Belgian films. 

GREAT BRITAIN 


Great Britain has a quota law requiring at least 20 percent of the 
pictures distributed by any company to be British made. This 
means that for every four pictures imported into England one 
British picture must be acquired by the distributor. 

Says the Motion Picture Daily (December 23, 1935): 

“The quota situation means that one-fifth of available dates 
are compulsorily filled with British films. The American dis- 
tributor has open to him, for American films, only 80 percent of 
the market; the practical effect is much the same as if he were 
allowed to book only to 3,200 of the Kingdom’s 4,000 houses. He 
approaches this artificially restricted market with a product com- 
pulsorily diluted by 20 percent of British films. To these difficul- 
ties of marketing are added the further one that, whereas the 
earning powers of big pictures tend to increase, due to the public’s 
willingness to patronize them even in very late runs, the pro- 
grammer becomes a more and more difficult problem. Where it is 
a question of just filling a date; the second-rate British picture 
is apt to get the business; it is not much worse as entertainment 
than the American, and it helped the exhibitor with his quota.” 

In addition to the quota on imports, there is a further quota 
applying to exhibitors. At least 20 percent of the pictures ex- 
hibited in each motion-picture theater must be British-made. As 
applied to smaller theaters, the actual operation of the quota 
requires that approximately 33 percent of the pictures shown be 
British. 

Says the Daily (London, January 1, 1936): 

“To qualify for quota at present, exhibitors practically have to 
rely upon features. As the act applies to the entire program, and 
we are unable to get sufficient good British shorts, it necessarily 
follows we must book that amount of features to come within the 
act. To the small hall which is showing 104 pictures a year at 2 
a week, the quota is almost 1 in 3 in their features, which, on the 
face of it, is more than 20 percent.” 

No film may be exhibited in Great Britain unless it has previ- 
ously been registered with the board of trade. 

After a film has been registered it must be trade-shown before 
any contracts can be made for the licensing of the picture. 


NEW ZEALAND 


In New Zealand there is a 20-percent-quota law on the impor- 
tation of films and a 20-percent quota on the exhibition of films. 


AUSTRALIA 


As of October 1, 1935, New South Wales adopted an import 
quota requiring the distribution of 5 percent of domestic films the 
first year and ranging up to 15 percent in the fifth year. Exhibitors 
are required to show 4 percent domestic pictures the first year, 
rising to 12% percent in the fifth year. All quota films must be 
registered by the distributor within 7 days of the date of 
acquisition. 

A similar law has been passed in Victoria, and it is expected that 
a similar bill will be introduced shortly in Queensland. 

Says Motion Picture Herald (May 11, 1935): 

“British films receive preferential treatment under the provi- 
sions of the bill, as do the distributors of British films. British 
distributors in Australia are not obliged to release Australian- 
produced quota films, and exhibitors are not allowed to reject 
British pictures to make room for their Australian quota films, 
British product being exempted from the rejection clause.” 

Variety (January 1, 1936) states: 

“AUSTRALIAN FILM QUOTA IN EFFECT JANUARY 1 IS TOUGH ON AMERICAN 
PICTS 
7 * ° * * * * 


“That [film quota] doesn’t make things easy for the Americans 
down here. They must have pictures, but if there aren’t any they 
must make them. And, of course, the majority of American dis- 
tributors don’t want to go into local production. They feel that 
it is unnecessary expenditure and will tie up a lot of money which 
may or may not be returnable to them. 

* * * + a * * 

“What makes it even tougher from the standpoint of Americans 
down here is that even the production of a local film for quota 
purposes isn’t enough. After a film is produced it must be sub- 
mitted to a governmental jury, which rules on its quality and has 
the right to reject it for quota or any distribution purposes if it 
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doesn’t figure the film ‘good enough.’ In other words, after spend- 
ing coin for the production of a local film the film might be thrown 
on the scrap heap and still not qualify for either coin-return or 
quota-law satisfaction. 

“Another angle that distribs here point out as inequitable is that 
films acceptable in England for quota purposes there are not accept- 
able here. England, of course, will accept locally made films for the 
quota in England, but Americans are afraid that if they switch their 
production of British quota productions down here, England will 
reciprocate with some sort of tougher quota in London and compli- 
cate the problem even more.” 

BRAZIL 

All exhibitors must show a minimum of 100 meters of Brazilian- 
made film at each performance. 

All films must be censored, the fee being 400 reis per meter for 
foreign films and one-half that sum for domestic films. 

There is also a law requiring 50 percent of the music broad- 
cast by Brazil stations and played in Brazil theaters, cafes, and 
restaurants to be by Brazilian composers. 


MEXICO 


High duties on the importation of foreign films and taxes 
on remittances to foreign countries have compelled American 
producers to withdraw from Mexico. 

Film Daily (December 17, 1935), states: 


“DEADLOCK OVER TAX CAUSING UNITED STATES FIRMS TO QUIT MEXICO 


“In view of their deadlock situation with the Mexican Govern- 
ment in negotiations designed to modify that country’s excessive 
taxes, major American distributors have decided to shut up shop 
completely in Mexico and are giving their employees there the 
usual 2 weeks’ notice. These companies suspended film deliveries 
on September 30, but retained their staffs.” 

There is a duty ranging from 25 to 75 pesos per kilo for each 
print of sound film imported. 

A tax of 2 percent must be paid on all remittances to persons 
outside of Mexico. In addition, there is a 10-percent tax on the 
gross income of foreign motion-picture companies. 


CANADA 


In addition to all other taxes imposed by the Canadian law, a tax 
of 5 percent is imposed on all persons who are nonresidents of 
Canada in respect of all royalties payable to such nonresidents on 
account of the use in Canada of the copyrighted works of such non- 
residents. The amount of the tax is required to be deducted by the 
Canadian debtor from the amount paid or credited to such non- 
residents. Specifically, the tax applies as payable on royalties 
accruing from the sale of books, music, periodicals, newspapers, 
motion pictures, etc. 

TRINIDAD 


An ordinance was enacted in 1932 requiring that 20 percent of 
ordinary films and 50 percent of the newsreels exhibited shall be of 
British origin. 

CONCLUSION 


Americal film companies have a capital investment of $2,500,000,- 
000. Twenty-eight thousand people are regularly employed in the 
production of motion pictures in the United States in addition to 
25,000 extras or supernumeraries. Hollywood’s annual pay roll is 
$75,000,000. The industry spends $120,000,000 annually for supplies 
and other requirements. (U. S. Department of Commerce Reports 
on Motion Pictures Abroad, May 15, 1935.) 

The importance of the motion picture has been emphasized by 
President F. D. Roosevelt in these words: 

“You have done important work in an important field. Your 
program for the enhancement of the average quality of motion 
pictures, and particularly for their heightened usefulness in the 
educational and juvenile spheres, is to be commended. Intelligent 
friends of the motion picture should strive to direct its influence 
toward ends that are recognized as socially desirable. 

“While necessarily conforming to the normal requirements of 
entertainment, I believe that our motion pictures should be sane 
and salutary, enlightening and mentally stimulating, expressive of 
the best ideals of our community consciousness. This undoubtedly 
can be accomplished without subjecting the industry to onerous 
restrictions.” (New York Times, February 9, 1936.) 

The production schedules for the 1935-36 season provide for 443 
feature pictures. (Variety, January 15, 1936.) 

The burdens now imposed upon the motion-picture industry in 
the form of quota laws, restrictions, prohibitions, and so forth, 
show that it is of the greatest urgency that the House of Repre- 
sentatives should not adopt any biil designed to give foreign na- 
tions a stranglehold on this industry. 

The frantic appeals of our Government officers to the offending 
nations to remedy these practices are met by the stereotyped and 
almost universally used diplomatic phrase, “Interference in inter- 
nal policies and affairs by outside nations cannot be permitted.” 

Congress should be free from the restraints of the Bern Con- 
vention, so that it may place restrictions upon the protection 
afforded under the Copyright Act to the nationals of any country 
enacting discriminatory or oppressive measures against owners of 
American copyrights. The only power Congress has to effectively 
safeguard American copyrighted works against discrimination 
abroad is by amendment of the copyright laws if, as, and when the 
occasion arises. Adherence to the Bern Convention bars Con- 
gress from the exercise of this salutary power. Congress should 
not obligingly surrender this power and thereby lead foreign 
nations to believe that their discriminatory practices against 
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American copyrighted works may continue with increased in- 
tensity and even multiply. 

A refusal to pass the enablng act (the Duffy bill) for the 
avowed reason that the discriminations practiced against Amer- 
ican copyrighted works by some nations are intolerable will be 
more effective than the futile and feeble protests of our foreign 
representatives. Defeat of the Duffy bill will make the nations 
which are so anxious for us to join the Bern Convention rudely 
awake to the fact that there is a limit to which these discrimina- 
tions can go. [Applause.] 

Mr. DALY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Strovicu. I yield to my distinguished colleague from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Tr. Daty. Am I correctly informed that the Copyright Act of 
1909 contains the manufacturing clause the gentleman refers to, 
which compels the printing of all of these works in American 
printing establishments? 

Mr. Srrovicu. That is right. 

Mr. Daty. And that clause is in the Duffy bill as well? 

Mr. Srrovicn. That is right; but Senator TramMMELt offered the 
manufacturing clause on the floor of the Senate. It was not in the 
original Duffy bill. It is now in the Duffy bill, but I call attention 
to the fact that in order to enter the Bern Convention it must be 
taken out, otherwise we cannot be parties to that convention. 

Mr. Daty. That is just the point I wanted to raise. The Duffy 
bill also would compel us to go into the Bern Convention. 

Mr. StrovicH. Yes. 

Mr. Daty. And that would nullify the manufacturing clause. 

Mr. SrrovicH. Yes; an the American Federation of Labor is for 
the manufacturing clause to protect 250,000 American printers, and 
is against going into the Bern Convention. 

Mr. Daty. I would also like to ask the gentleman from New York 
if the Copyright Act of 1909 does not contain the punitive damage 
clause of $250 to be paid to an association of composers known as 
the American Association by anyone who pirates or violates their 
copyright? 

Mr. Srrovicw, That is true. Let me give you the history of the 
American Society of Composers, Authors, and Publishers. In 1909 
the Supreme Court of the United States, through Judge Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, rendered a decision in the case of Victor Herbert, the 
great musical composer, against Shanley’s Restaurant, in which he 
stated that anyone who used music for the public performance for 
profit must pay a royalty to the author and composer whose work 
he uses. 

After that great decision was rendered by Judge Oliver Wendell 
Holmes most of the great authors and composers of our country 
assigned their copyrights to an organization which they founded 
and which they called the American Society of Composers, Authors, 
and Publishers. The purpose of this organization was to give the 
cumulative works of all these talented creative geniuses to anyone 
who is desirous of using their musical and artistic creations. 

It was impossible for one author or composer to ascertain who 
was using his compositions in the different cities of our Nation. 
The cost of detecting those pirates who used music without hav- 
ing a license to do so would be beyond the financial resources of 
any author or composer. It is, therefore, the duty of this Ameri- 
can Society of Composers, Authors, and Publishers to license every 
user of music in our country. The collected funds are then di- 
vided among the 45,000 authors and composers. Accordingly the 
15,700 motion-picture houses pay royalties of 5 cents, 10 cents, 
and 15 cents a year for each seat and can use the millions of 
copies of music in their theaters. A theater that has 300 seats 
would pay 10 cents a year for a seat which would give a license 
of $30 a year to use the entire repertoire of this organization. 

From all these motion-picture houses the American Society of 
Composers, Authors, and Publishers collected $860,000 during the 
fiscal year 1935. Most of the hotels of the United States use mu- 
sic for the public performance for profit. People come there to 
eat and dance. The total amount of money collected from all 
the hotels of the United States for the utilization of the music 
that is in the catalog of the American Society of Composers, 
Authors, and Publishers is the sum of $186,000 a year for the fiscal 
year of 1935. Any hotel that has no orchestra pays no royalty. 

If a hotel, restaurant, cabaret, tavern, or saloon has only a radio 
set to bring in music no fee is charged by this society. It is only 
when an orchestra of more than two pieces with or without 
vaudeville entertainment is used in any of these hotels, restaurants, 
or taverns that a license fee is charged to collect royalties for the 
use of the compositions of 45,000 authors and composers. The 
minimum fee charge for a tavern is $20 a year. The average hotel 
pays $60 a year and can use all the music of these 45,000 authors 
and composers. The highest amount of money paid as a license 
fee to the American Society of Composers, Authors, and Publishers 
is paid by the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, that has eight large dance 
restaurants, wherein music is used for public performance for 
profit. This hotel pays $1,400 a year license fee. The 616 radio 
stations that use music from early morning, through the after- 
noon and late into the night, which have collected over $100,- 
000,000 in advertisements, have paid to this society during the 
fiscal year 1935 the sum of only $2,500,000. So that the sum of 
between three million and a half and four million dollars repre- 
sents the total amount that has been collected by the American 
Society of Composers, Authors, and Publishers to be distributed 
amongst 45,000 authors and composers who have contributed to 
the entertainment of our American people in the homes, hearths, 
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firesides, motion-picture theaters, hotels, and restaurants of our 
Nation. 

When Congress in 1909 passed the last Copyright Act it inserted 
a statutory damage fee amounting to $250 as a minimum damage 
to anyone who would steal or pirate the music and infringe upon 
the rights of authors and composers. In 27 years since this 
copyright law was passed, in spite of all the propaganda which 
has saturated the offices of most of the Members of Congress, the 
amount of $8,800 has been levied against those who attempted to 
steal the music of our authors and composers. This statutory 
damage fee of $250 was placed upon the statute books simply to 
deter anyone from using property that did not rightfully, legally, 
and justly belong to him. 

The CHamrnMaANn. The time of the gentleman from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. StrovicH. May I have more time, Mr. Blanton? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, how much time does the gentle- 
man want? 

Mr. StrovicH. I would like to answer any question from any 
Member, and I think I need 20 minutes. 

Mr. Buantron. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 15 minutes 
more. 

Mr. DaLy. Am I correctly informed, I ask the gentleman from 
New York, that the Duffy bill eliminates that $250 punitive clause 
and substitutes a clause to the effect that the composer whose 
ccpyright has been violated and whose music has been stolen may 
have recourse only to what damages he can prove? 

Mr. SrrovicH. The question that my distinguished friend from 
Pennsylvania has propounded to me contains the real meat in the 
coconut. The $250 minimum statutory fee, which is not contained 
in the Duffy bill, would be instrumental in destroying the only 
rights and protection that an American author and composer to- 
day possesses. This minimum statutory law was expressly put into 
the copyright bill to prevent thieves from stealing the copyrighted 
works of artists, composers, and writers. If you eliminate the $250 
fee from a congressional bill. there would be no way of proving 
damages in any Federal court. Federal judges have decided over 
and over again that there is no way to prove damages an author 
would entail when his musical compositions are stolen. Honest 
men protect the property rights of their fellow citizens. This 
statutory fee of $250 is intended to protect the innocent composer 
against the deliberate thief who would illegally steal property that 
does not belong to him. 

I appeal to the loyalty and to the justice of every Member of 
Congress when I say to you, help and protect the author by not 
abolishing the $250 minimum fee. It is the only thing that he 
has that will protect him from making the great pilgrimage over 
the hill to the poorhouse. 

Several Members rose. 

The CHarrMaNn. Does the gentleman yield further, and to whom? 

Mr. SrrovicH. I yield to my friend from Washington, Mr. Zion- 
check. 

Mr. ZIONCHECK. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman made a statement 
a moment ago to the effect that under the Duffy bill an author 
who would produce a creative work, as the gentleman would—he 
is a dramatist and an author—would get only 2 cents, or at least 
would get only 1 cent, and someone else would get the other cent. 
Does not the Duffy bill provide that they must go to court if there 
is an infringement and prove damages, and if the damages are 
$20,000, then the author can recover $20,000, whereas under the 
present law the author can get only $5,000. 

Mr. SrrovicH. Mr. Chairman, I yielded for a question and not for 
@ speech. 

Mr. ZioncHEcK. Then I will ask the question. 

Mr. SrrovicH. Oh, the gentleman has asked the question. He has 
placed several questions in there, and which one does the gentleman 
want me to answer? 

Mr. ZIONCHECK. This one. 

Mr. Srrovicu. The first question that the gentleman asked was 
absolutely irrelevant to the second, because it dealt with compulsory 
licensing. In 1909 Congress inserted a section in the copyright law 
to the effect that when one manufactured a phonographic record, 
all the author could collect from the producer, the manufacturer 
of the record, was 2 cents, and one of those cents went to the author 
and one of them went to the manufacturer of the record. Mr. 
Chairman, that compulsory license of 2 cents was absolutely uncon- 
stitutional, because article 1, section 8, paragraph 8, of the Con- 
stitution states that Congress shall have the power to promote the 
useful arts and sciences by securing to every author and every 
inventor for a limited number of years the exclusive right to his 
writings and discoveries. Therefore, if he has an exclusive right, 
then we have no right to hang a millstone of 2 cents around his 
neck, which is being used today in the greatest little Ethiopian 
joker in the Duffy bill, which protects mechanical reproduction 
through television and wired wireless records that will destroy the 
royalties of every author. 

When television comes out you can take the work of any great 
orchestra or band and send it over the wired wireless, and give the 
author only 2 cents: and that is what, unconsciously, the gentle- 
man from Washington is advocating, because I know Brother Zion- 
check, and I know that he is not a bad-hearted fellow and is kind- 
hearted, generous, and fair, but he is being used as a tool today 
by exploiting and commercial interests against the greatest creative 
geniuses in our Nation. 

Mr. ZIONCHECK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield further? 
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Mr. Srrovicw. I gladly yield further to my good friend and 
colleague. 

Mr. ZIONCHECK. The present copyright law, which has not been 
changed since 1909, provides for $250 minimum damages, regard- 
less of how much damage is proved; and now let me ask a ques- 
tion. Has not the Ascap Corporation—or Association—used that 
particular provision as a club to blackmail people into damages? 

Mr. Srrovicuw. Let me answer that question. I want to say 
here and now that I resent once and for all the calling of the 
greatest writers of our country racketeers, gangsters, and crooks 
because they are fighting for justice and protection of their 
legal and constitutional rights. [Applause.] It is an outrage. 
These men, who are today the greatest writers—— 

Mr. ZIONCHECK. I never said anything about authors. I referred 
to the Ascap Corporation. 

Mr. Srrovicu. The Ascap is an organization known as the Amer- 
ican Society of Composers, Authors, and Publishers. They have 
such men on their roster as Victor Herbert, John Philip Sousa, 
Irving Berlin, George Gershwin, Gene Buck, Sigmund Romberg, 
Rudolph Friml, Rudy Vallee, George M. Cohan, Carrie Jacobs 
Bond, Fritz Kreisler, Rachmaninoff, and countless other men who 
are as eminent in their respective lines of endeavor as we are 
Members of Congress. They are working for their livelihood. 
They ought to be protected by you, and you ought not to do what 
your State is doing in violating the law that was put there by 
Congress to protect the copyright rights of the creative talent 
of our Nation. 

Mr. KRAMER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Strovicu, I yield. 

Mr. KraMER. Does the gentleman know that in Germany Hitler 
has forbidden the showing of Charlie Chaplain’s picture because 
there is a similarity of his mustache to Hitler’s mustache? 
| Laughter. ] 

Mr. Srrovicuw. Apropos of that question, it might interest my dis- 
tinguished friend from California, since he visited Germany re- 
cently, to know that Adolf Hitler is the president of the Ehar Pub- 
lishing Co., of Munich, Germany, which controls the largest printing 
plant of books, pamphlets, and periodicals in Germany. He is 
hoping our country will join the Bern Convention so that he can 
send English books printed in his printing establishment to the 
United States, flooding the markets of our country and putting more 
unemployed printers upon the dole and relief. 

It is estimated that Hitler draws at least $1,000,000 profit out of 
this business every year and invests this money in securities of 
foreign nations. 

I want to call the attention of my distinguished colleague to the 
fact that in Germany and other of these dictatorial governments 
they insist on dubbing out of every selection of American authors 
and composers. They displace and take out the pictures of Ameri- 
can men and women who may not be the Aryans that the German 
people want. The German Government wants you to join the Bern 
Convention. You Members of Congress who represent the greatest 
nation of the world are asked to vote your country into the League 
of Nations that is using vicious, cruel, and brutal sanctions against 
helpless men and women, whose only crime is the crime that they 
are using their brains to make the world better in which they live. 

Mr. ZIONCHECK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLanton. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the rules be obeyed, that 
Members do not interpolate remarks unless they have the recogni- 
tion of the Speaker. 

Mr. ZIONCHECK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Srrovicn. I yield. 

Mr. ZIONCHECK. The gentleman from New York was very much 
interested in the prohibition question. Now, there is some incon- 
sistency in the question I am going to ask. This Ascap Corpora- 
tion has sued beer parlors for using phonographic records, and has 
put a lot of them out of business. How can the gentleman recon- 
cile his previous action? 

Mr. SrrovicH. I reconcile that in the same way. For 10 years I 
stood upon the floor of this House, as a man who never drank and 
never smoked, fighting for the liberty and freedom for those who 
wanted to have an opportunity of having the eighteenth amend- 
ment repealed. 

I spoke scientifically on the basis that you could accomplish what 
you want through education and not through legislation. Let me 
send this message to the fine, honorable people of the State of 
Washington. In behalf of the American Society of Composers, 
Authors, and Publishers, I challenge any Member of Congress, at 
the expense of this society, to bring any owner of a tavern, beer 
saloon, hotel owner, or restaurant keeper before our committee to 
prove that one penny has been charged to them as a license fee 
unless they used an orchestra of two or more pieces for the public 
performance for profit. I repeat again, Mr. Chairman, I challenge 
you to bring any witness before the Committee on Patents and 
let him prove he has ever been called upon to pay one cent unless 
t was for a public performance for profit, in which an orchestra 
was used. I leave that to you, Mr. Zioncheck, and to any Mem- 
ber of Congress. We will have hearings for the next 3 weeks. 
Bring us one person to prove these allegations and the society will 
pay the expense. 

Mr. ZIONCHECK. Will the gentleman yield further for a question? 

Mr. BorLeav. Will the gentleman not yield to me? He has yielded 
several times to the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. Strovicu. I must yield to some other Members. 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin, 


I gladly yield 
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Mr. Borteav. I would like to say to the gentleman that in Wis- 
consin in the last several years the American Society of Authors, 
Composers, and Publishers, through their attorney in the State, 
arbitrarily places an assessment upon all dance halls and other 
places of public amusement in the State who play this copyrighted 
music. It is an arbitrary figure. They will ask for $100 from some 
little isolated dance hall out in the country. When this payment is 
refused there will be an offer to accept $50, and probably they will 
compromise at $60, or something like that. 

It is an arbitrary system of collecting fees. I think the authors 
and composers should be protected, but I do not believe they should 
have the absolute right to say to a user of their music, “You pay 
what we ask you for this music, regardless of the number of dances 
you have,” and give to the user or property owner no protection 
whatever. I know of one case where they sued a man operating a 
country dance hall for playing copyrighted music. They were 
unable to prove their case in court. The man came to me and asked 
me as a public official, more or less, to make an offer for him to the 
Society of Authors and Composers. I offered a certain amount—I 
think $25—for a year’s license. They said they would not give him 
the privilege to play that music unless he paid $101 and some cents, 
which was the cost involved in the case they lost. They tried to 
highjack this man. That was not the authors and composers 
themselves, but it was done through their organization. 

Mr. Srrovicu. Let me answer the gentleman’s question as sin- 
cerely and earnestly as he has brought it to my attention, because 
we have had this testimony every day, and the gentleman knows 
what a personal esteem I have for his statements. Now, let us get 
the true facts. 

The State of Wisconsin has contributed to the American Society 
of Composers, Authors, and Publishers, for all of its hotels, res- 
taurants, taverns, the sum of $10,000. 

Mr. Bor.eav. Is that what goes to the attorneys or to the asso- 
ciation? 

Mr. Srrovicu. That goes to the society. 

Mr. Borteav. That is, after the attorneys’ fees are deducted? 

Mr. Strovicn. Let me answer the question. I will bring out the 
point the gentleman has in mind so clearly and fully that the 
gentleman will appreciate my answer. 

Mr. BorLeav. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SrtrovicH. The American Society of Composers Authors, and 
Publishers in the State of Wisconsin have hundreds of tavern 
keepers. In New York we call a tavern keeper a beer-saloon 
keeper, who sells sandwiches, beer, refreshments, and whatever 
may be sold in an ordinary tavern. The tavern pays for its gas; 
the tavern pays for its electricity; it pays for its food; it pays for 
the liquor it sells. 

All that these authors and composers say to any tavern, not only 
in the gentleman’s State but in all the country, is, in substance, 
this: “We want nothing from a tavern which uses no music. 
Neither do we want anything from it if it uses music that comcs 
in on the radio for dancing and for entertainment. If it has one 
musician playing a violin or an accordion, we do not want aly- 
thing from it. But, in God’s name, if it uses five or six pieces of 
music to lure people in to hear a fine musical entertainment or to 
dance, and keeps on playing music that these creative genui‘ses 
have given to our country, it is no more than the right and the 
duty of that place to pay for the music it uses, the same as it 
pays for its beer, wine, or food.” The minimum charge is $20, 
and the highest amount paid by any hotel in the United States is 
paid by the Waldorf-Astoria in New York, which pays $1,40U a 
year. This hotel has eight large music auditoriums and pays Rudy 
Vallee $5,000 a week and Paul Whiteman $4,500 a week. It assesses 
cover charges to all of its patrons. 

This great big hotel that uses more music than any hotel in 
America pays for all these things for a whole year only $1,400. 

Mr. BoILEAv. Does the gentleman think it is fair to charge a little 
fellow $20 for holding one or two dances a year and probably not 
making $20 profit out of both of them? Notwithstanding this, 
they have the arbitrary power of saying to the little fellow: “You 
must pay $20.” They usually ask $100, but compromise on $20. 

Mr. SrrovicH. I think the gentleman is absolutely right, but 
the great hotels have organized, they are here en masse now. 
They refuse to pay their just share to the authors and composers. 
A large hotel like the Waldorf-Astoria ought to pay at least from 
$5,000 to $10,000 a year. The little fellow ought to pay in con- 
formity with his means; but what are these helpless authors and 
composers to do when they have an octopus, the greatest organiza- 
tion of America, united against them, flooding Members of Con- 
gress with all kinds of letters opposing them? 

When a tavern keeper or hotel man is convicted of violating 
the copyright law, and fined the minimum statutory fee of $250, 
the American Society of Composers, Authors, and Publishers does 
not take this money. All they ask the offender to do is to take 
out a license which will enable him to use the music and com- 
positions of the greatest and humblest composers. In addition 
to the license fee they make the offender pay the actual disburse- 
ments the society has made to the clerk of the court and to the 
marshal. They do not take any other fee from the hotel owner 
or restaurant or tavern keeper. 

Mr. Chairman, as an author and dramatist, God reveals Himself 
to me and to my colleagues in three mysterious, mystical, and 
inexplicable ways: First, through the life of the universe, which 
we term “nature”; second, through the thoughts of man, which 
we term “art”; third, through the precision and exactness of the 
mind in correct thinking and observation, which we term “science.” 
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The cumulative contributions of everything that has been written 
regarding nature, science, and art constitutes the culture and 
civilization of the world. 

Mr. Chairman, I appeal to you and through you to the mem- 
bership of this House to help protect and aid the great scholars, 
authors, writers, and composers who have contributed to science, 
to art, to literature, to philosophy, and to statesmanship—to all 
those beautiful ideals that ennoble mankind—to give them ade- 
quate copyright protection that will enable them to bequeath to 
posterity those magnificent contributions in the realm of litera- 
ture and letters that will make the twentieth century stand out as 
the great literary age, where writers have been ennobled and 
mankind bettered for their having lived in it. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 





The Return of the Flag of the Republic of Alabama 
by the State of Iowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 17 (legislative day of Thursday, March 16) , 1939 


ARTICLE FROM THE MONTGOMERY (ALA.) ADVERTISER AND 
AN EDITORIAL FROM THE DES MOINES (IOWA) TRIBUNE 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to place 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article from the Montgom- 
ery Advertiser written by my able friend, Mr. Grover C. Hall, 
Jr., telling of the gracious return of the flag of the Republic 
of Alabama by the State of Iowa. 

I also ask consent to place in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an editorial, Iowa-Alabama, by Mr. William W. Waymack, 
the distinguished editor of the Des Moines Tribune. Mr. 
Waymack was most helpful and influential in securing the 
return of the flag. 

There being no objection, the article and editorial were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser of March 10, 1939] 
Fuiac Tires Bonp oF AMITY "I'WIXT ALABAMA AND IOWA 
(By Grover C. Hall, Jr.) 


A ceremony memorable for its depth of cordiality and sentimen- 
tal appeal attended the formal restoration yesterday of the flag of 
the “Republic of Alabama.” 

The emblem, made by the hands of Montgomery women 78 years 
ago, was first unfurled in the chamber of the house of repre- 
sentatives in the short period in which Alabama was a “nation”— 
just before it became a member of the Confederacy. After long 
and divers wanderings, the flag was again unfurled in the house 
chamber yesterday—come home to stay through the gracious gesture 
of the State of Iowa. 

The flag, cherished the more because of its decaying, dusty brown 
nondescriptness, will be placed on view in the department of 
archives and history. 

Governor Dixon received the flag yesterday as an earnest of “the 
kindness, thoughtfulness, and courtesy” of Iowa. This was in re- 
sponse to the presentation by Senator B. C. Whitehill, of the Iowa 
Legislature. 

CORRECTING A MISTAKE 

“Iowa comes today, not bearing a gift, but to correct a mistake 
made many generations ago,’’ Senator Whitehill said. 

The house chamber was festooned with greenery and bedecked in 
Confederate and American flags. Senate members sat with house 
colleagues and the gallery overflowed. Many stood in the lobby 
to hear, though they could not see. 

All stood as two Confederate veterans—Gen. J. R. Kennedy, of 
Tuscaloosa, and Paul Sanguinetti—walked to the speaker’s rostrum. 
Then came Governor Dixon, followed by his lady; Senator Whitehill; 
J. A. Lucas, representative in the Iowa Legislature; Thomas Jeffer- 
son Noll, Union Army veteran, of Iowa; and Mrs. Marie Bankhead 
Owen, director of the department of archives and history. 

Lt. Gov. Albert Carmichael, who presided, sketched briefly the 
history of the battered emblem and introduced Senator Whitehill. 

“In 1864,” began Senator Whitehill, “you were in the midst of 
a great war; the enemy was abroad in your land; a member of the 
Eighth Cavalry (Wilson’s Raiders) came upon this flag and took 
it back with him to his home in Iowa. 

“How, when, or where he found it we dc not know. Why he took 
it. we can but conjecture; he was a soldier, and like all soldiers 
in any war, he took whatever he found, regardless of owner- 
ship. * * * 
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TILL ITS THREADS MOULDER 


“In a joint resolution, passed unanimously by both branches of 
our legislature * * * it was ordered that this flag be returned 
to you. * * * It is yours by all that is historical and senti- 
mental. It links up a part of our history and we sincerely hope 
that its travels are over and that it will safely rest in your archives 
until its silken threads have mouldered into dust * * *.” 

Mrs. Owen, who perhaps gloried more in the occasion than any 
present, sat on the speaker’s rostrum, eyes fixed on the senator, 
She hung on his words like, if Mrs. Owen will permit, Grant hung 
on to Richmond. 

Governor Dixon prefaced his acknowledgment with the observa- 
tion that he was “moved by the same sentiment that moves every 
man and woman here.” In his next words were observed a thread 
that has run through most of his addresses on solemn occasions: 

“The most important things in life are not material, they are 
the intangible, spiritual things—the love of a man for his wife, 
the love of a parent for his children, the love of a people for their 
Sate. * * * 

“They say we are a sentimental people in Alabama. We are. We 
go into the depths of sentiment on things like this. * * * In 
the war in which this flag was taken, we of the South were the 
defeated people. Perhaps that is why we treasure this emblem so. 

“We love all such things. I think a defeated people love these 
things more than things with which they associate victory. * * * 
Most of the people in this hall had grandfathers who fought in the 
defeated army. * * * Iowa realizes how near and dear these 
things are tous. * * * We will always remember with a depth 
of sentiment the fine, gracious gesture of our Iowa friends * * *.” 

Those who heard the Governor and sensed his own feeling could 
not but be moved. Those in attendance felt the ceremonies had 
been gloriously appropriate. 

NOT RUNNING AWAY 

The solemnity of the occasion ebbed as the Governor and his 
party filed out. G. A. R. Veteran Noll, pert as a robin, walked with 
Mrs. Dixon. He chortled, “Boys, don’t worry—I’m not going to run 
away with the first lady of your land.” 

Senator Lister HILL, who played an important part in effecting 
the restoration, and Senator JoHN BANKHEAD sent telegrams ex- 
pressing regret that they were unable to attend because of congres- 
sional business strongly affecting the welfare of the South. 

Senator HILL, who had accepted an invitation to speak at yester- 
day’s ceremonies, sent Col. W. P. Screws a telegram expressing regret 
that important business detained him in Washington. 

In his telegram Senator HILut explained how the flag was finally 
secured by the State and said Alabama should always be grateful to 
those responsible for its return. The junior Senator added that the 
people should also be grateful to the Legislature of Iowa because of 
whose action the flag returned home yesterday. 

FIRST OVERTURES 

He explained that after the unsuccessful efforts of those repre- 
senting this State to secure the return of the flag. H. M. Stanfill, 
president of the Mobile Chamber of Commerce, asked him to help 
in the matter. “I immediately contacted Senator Clyde Herring, 
of Iowa; Mr. William Waymack, editor of the Des Moines Register; 
Frank Dillon, secretary of the Des Moines Y.M.C. A.; John D. Adams, 
Secretary of the Des Moines Chamber of Commerce; Mr. William 
Riley, one of the leading lawyers of the State, and my brother, Luther 
L. Hill, of Des Moines, and they constituted themselves an unofficial 
ccmmittee to contact the Governor, the legislature, and the Grand 
Army of the Republic, and to do all possible to secure the return of 
the flag,” Senator HI. explained. 

“The success of their efforts,” he added in his message to Colonel 
Screws, “speaks for itself. Alabama should ever be grateful to 
them as well as to the Legislature of Iowa because of whose action 
the flag comes home to us. I am disappointed, indeed, that I 
cannot be with you to welcome the distinguished representatives 
from Iowa, who are our honored guests, and to join with you in 
expressing to them and through them to the people of Iowa our 
deep and heartfelt appreciation for the return of the flag. 

“The gracious and gallant act of the Legislature of Iowa in re- 
turning the flag is an earnest of the fact that just as men of Iowa 
and Alabama, as fellow soldiers of the Rainbow Division on the 
battlefields of France, mingled their blood and heroically fought 
the common enemy, so today Iowa and Alabama with common in- 
terest with common problems, and with common purposes stand 
side by side in friendship and fraternity striving together for the 
happiness of their peoples and the welfare of our common coun- 
try,” the telegram closed. 

Senator Hitt is a member of the subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, which is now considering the 
confirmation of the President’s appointment of Haden Alldredge, 
formerly of this city, to the I. C. C. 





[From the Des Moines (Iowa) Tribune of March 7, 1939] 
IOWA-ALABAMA 

The historic flag of the “Republic of Alabama” has been sent back 
to Montgomery, by a fine and gracious gesture of the State of 
Iowa, to be kept in the archives of the Alabama Historical Society. 

A delegation from the Iowa General Assembly has taken it there. 

The formal presentation is scheduled to be made at a joint session 
of the two houses of the Alabama Legislature Wednesday. 

With the Iowa delegation is a representative of the Iowa G. A. R. 
And the Iowa G. A. R. took a delightfully generous part in bringing 
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about the flag’s restoration, which our legislature voted unani- 
mously. 

At Montgomery to receive it will be, besides the State officials 
and Historical Society people, some Confederate veterans. 

And some notice will be given, we understand—very appropri- 
ately given—to the fact that Iowa and Alabama troops fought to- 
gether in the Rainbow Division in the World War. 

They were not merely in the same division: they fought side 
by side, at times intermingled, and they left many dead together 
in the Argonne and elsewhere. 

This restored flag, as has been explained before, was taken from 
the Alabama capital after the Civil War by an Iowa Union soldier. 

It had not been a Confederate battle flag, and was not taken in 
batile. 

It is of great historic interest in Alabama, and was of little here. 

The handclasp of the States that its return signifies is a contri- 
bution to national unity which we need to build today as truly 
as it had to be preserved in the sixties. 

The act is a symbol of good will. Good will is essential to the 
search for understanding. There are problems of the old South 
that we in the North need to understand much more than we do. 

Our channels of communication have tended to be East and West. 

Too few of us are even aware of conditions that make it possible 
for many an intelligent southerner to say today that not yet has 
the old South been readmitted to the Union—that reconstruction, 
which was so tragically boggled, has never yet been completed— 
that the old South, through discriminatory transportation rates and 
blighting national tariff policies and various other things, has been 
treated in reality as a “colonial appanage” of the East and North. 

As we warm to the spirit of the return of the flag let us open not 
only hearts but our minds. 

Let us recognize that the States of the old Confederacy are part 
of our national oneness. 

Let us recognize that their basic economic and social problems 
are of tremendous ultimate importance to us and to the whole of 
our national society. 

Let us perceive that a fuller sharing in the Nation’s economic 
progress is the right of the old South, and not only the South’s 
right but also the essential condition of a sound democratic na- 
tional society, made up of healthy, educated, reasonably prosperous 
people—with a prosperity that is ever better diffused, eliminating 
“unfavored regions.” 

The old South has special problems, complex and difficult ones. 

We of the western Corn Belt cannot solve them for her. 

It is our duty to ourselves and the country no more to set our- 
selves thoughtlessly in the way of their solution. 

Our regions must come closer together. 

In our continent-wide economic empire they are all members, 
one of another. 









National Labor Relations Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. EDWARD R. BURKE 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 20 (legislative day of Thursday, March 16), 
1939 





RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. EDWARD R. BURKE, OF NEBRASKA, 
SATURDAY, MARCH 18, 1939 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address delivered by me over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System on Saturday, March 18, 1939, 
on the subject What Shall We Do With the Wagner Act? 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


Three opinions are expressed in answer to the question as to what 
we shall do with the Wagner Act. There are those who say, “Do 
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tion are not necessarily opposed to the principle of collective bar- 
gaining. They point to England, where voluntary collective bar- 
gaining produces results far more satisfactory than those attained 
by our attempt at statutory compulsion. There is much to be said 
in favor of limiting Government interference in this labor rela- 
tionship in which good will, mutual confidence, and cooperation are 
prime essentials. In any event, the proponents of repeal contend 
that it would be better, if we are to have a law, to make a fresh 
start rather than to try to draft healthy twigs on the diseased trunk 
that we call our national labor relations policy. 

In my judgment, neither of the positions outlined is well taken. 
Certainly we cannot continue under the law as it is. It is a dis- 
rupting influence. It multiplies instead of diminishing the causes 
of labor disputes. From one end of the country to the other it 
has shaken the confidence of investors, disheartened business 
management, put fear and doubt into the hearts of millions of 
workers. There must be a change, and that without delay. But 
it need not be repeal. Only if the forces persist that oppose any 
change in the law and in the agency that enforces it is there 
danger that they may defeat their own p Look to Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, Oregon, and other States, and read the answer as 
to what the public may do when fully aroused. 

The sensible action to take is to follow the third course. Let the 
law be improved. Not in haste, not in passion, but with the vision 
of real statesmanship this law may be rewritten to accomplish its 
lofty purpose. Begin with the preamble which sets forth the dec- 
laration of policy. Strike out the language which prejudges and 
condemns the employers of the country as being solely responsible 
for industrial strife. There has been fault on both sides. Forget 
the past and plan for the future, for an era of industrial peace. 
Amend the act so as to make it-clear that the national policy is 
to encourage the development of friendly and mutually fair re- 
lations between employer and employee. Nowhere in the law now 
on the statute books, and certainly not in any conduct of the 
Labor Board, will you find the slightest emphasis upon the neces- 
sity of fostering good will between workers and management. In 
drafting this law and enforcing it, there seems to have been a 
complete failure to recognize that unless business and industry 
can be given a chance to succeed, there is no hope for higher 
wages, shorter hours, better working conditions, or a fair return 
on capital. The correct policy is set forth in an amendment, which 
reads in part as follows: 

“It is hereby declared to be the policy of the United States to 
eliminate such causes of substantial obstructions to the free flow 
of commerce and to mitigate and eliminate these obstructions when 
they have occurred by encouraging the development of friendly 
and mutually fair relations between employers and employees, by 
protecting the practice and procedure of voluntary collective bar- 
gaining, by protecting the exercise by workers of full freedom of 
voluntary association, self-organization, and designation of repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing for the purpose of negotiating the 
terms and conditions of their employment or other mutual aid or 
protection, and by imposing reasonable restraints in the public 
interest upon certain improper practices, by whomsoever engaged 
in, in the employer-employee relationship.” 

The amendment offered defines and prohibits improper practices 
that interfere with the freedom of voluntary association and self- 
organization of workers for the designation of bargaining agents of 
their own choosing—improper practices by whomsoever engaged in. 
It will be an unfair labor practice for anyone—let it be employer, 
employee, or labor organizer—to interfere with the right of a worker 
to join or refrain from joining any labor organization, to continue 
or to cease employment, to select according to his own free will 
representatives to bargain for him. The employer will be within his 
rights in advising and counseling with his employees, provided that 
he refrains from every form of conduct that could be construed as 
threatening, interfering with, or intimidating them. The labor 
organizer or fellow employee would likewise have complete freedom 
in selling the benefits of unionization by argument and persuasion, 
but further resort to methods of intimidation or violence would be 
outlawed. 

The check-off system of collecting union dues has no proper 
place in a program that aims to leave the worker his own 
master in the matter of joining and continuing membership in 
any organization. It is not a proper function of government 
to encourage, promote, or coerce unionization of industrial work- 
ers. If that is permitted today, we may find tomorrow a govern- 
ment that will discourage and prohibit such organization. One 
is as bad as the other. To carry out this principle, government 
must cease its efforts to spread the doctrine of the closed shop. 
If all of the workers in a unit are of a mind to voluntarily join 
and remain members of a union, that is well. They should be 
protected in that right. It is abhorrent to freedom-loving Ameri- 


| cans that an honest workman should be denied employment because 


nothing.” Holding this view are the C. I. O., the Labor Board, the | 
Secretary of the Department of Labor, and most radicals of the 
extreme type who have little love for the American economic sys- 
tem. Together they comprise but a small minority of the people 


of this country. They argue that in the past, labor has been the 


under dog. The scales have been weighted against the worker, they 
say, because of his unequal bargaining power. If now the act and 
its administration are one-sided, if the employer is in a strait jacket, 
it is well for a time to have the tables turned. The goal of indus- 
trial peace is forgotten. Ignored, also, are the consequences of the 
policies pursued—millions of workdays lost; expansion of industry 
checked; more idleness; increasing relief rolls; the threatened 
danger of collapse and chaos. 

The second answer is that the law is so faulty and its adminis- 
tration has been so biased that the best thing to do would be to 


Wipe the slate clean by outright repeal. Those who take this posi- 





| he does not choose to join. That is as bad as discriminating against 


him because he does belong. 

The right to participate in a lawful strike must be preserved. 
There should be no strike except upon majority vote by secret 
ballot, and none in violation of a valid contract. When there is no 
dispute between workers and management over wages, hours, or 
working conditions, but only between rival groups of employees, 
there should be no interference with the conduct of the business. 
In order to speak as the bargaining agents of all of the workers 
in an appropriate unit as determined by the Board, representa- 
tives should be selected by the free choice of a majority of all of 
the employees entitled to vote in that unit. Since the employer 
must deal with the representatives of the majority, he should have 
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the right to call upon the Board to hold an election to determine 
what is that majority. The will of the employees should be su- 
preme in determining all questions as to the bargaining unit and 
the bargaining representatives. 

Certain minimum standards should be required of any labor 
organization that asks to be recognized for collective-bargaining 
purposes. An amendment specifies that such organization should 
keep on file with the Labor Board a copy of its constitution and 
bylaws, the names of its officers, and of the individuals who will 
serve as bargaining agents, all of whom must be American citizens. 
A current financial statement should be in the hands of the Board, 
and a copy furnished to each member of the union. 

The act provides for a Board of three members. No qualifications 
are specified. Enormous powers and almost unlimited discretion 
are vested in this body. It has a free hand in selecting its agents, 
attorneys, economic advisers, and trial examiners. There is a wide- 
spread belief that the present Board has abused these vast powers; 
that it has been partisan and biased; that a general house cleaning 
is in order. An amendment is offered to abolish the present Board. 
In its place the President would nominate and, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, appoint a Board composed as 
follows: One member would be selected because by temperament, 
training, and experience he has demonstrated his ability to deal with 
the delicate problems of labor relationship with full understanding 
of the situation from the standpoint of industrial workers. A sec- 
ond with like qualifications on the employers’ side. The third 
would have the wisdom to enable him to view all questions in the 
light of the interests and rights of the general public. 

If an unfair labor practice is charted against anyone, he should 
be notified in plain terms of the grievance and afforded a reason- 
able chance to correct it. If that is not done to the satisfaction of 
the aggrieved parties, then the Board may proceed by complaint 
setting forth the details of the accusation. Upon the trial the 
rules of evidence that prevail in courts of law and equity shall be 
substantially followed. All parties shall have equal treatment in 
the matter of costs, in the issuance of subpenas, and otherwise, 
The findings of fact of the Board shall be final on review if sup- 
ported by the weight of the evidence, except that in the case of 
an order affirmative action the findings shall be prima 
facie evidence only. 

If, despite these precautions, it is still not posssible to have fair 
trials and unbiased judgment, provision is made that any person 
complained against may, within 20 days thereafter, have the cause 
removed to the United States district court for trial. Adequate 
regulations are specified that will prevent undue delay. It is felt 
that the existence of the right of removal will be sufficient to in- 
sure fair trials before the Board. 

I have outlined a few only of the numerous amendments on file. 
What is now desired by the sponsors of all the proposed changes is 
the opportunity to call witnesses to establish the need of amend- 
ment and the evils that must be corrected. The Senate Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor has voted to hold hearings. The ques- 
tion remains when they will start. On next Tuesday the com- 
mittee will decide. There are powerful voices that will urge 
delay. Postponement much beyond the Ist of April will mean no 
action at this session. Citizens have the right of petition. If 
you are strong in the conviction that full hearings on the question 
of proposed amendments to the Wagner Act are essential, and 
that they should be promptly held, word to that effect should be 
given to Senator ELBERT THomas, chairman, to your own Senators, 
or tome. Results will follow. 


Radio Address on Twentieth Anniversary of 
American Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 17 (legislative day of Thursday, March 16) , 1939 





RADIO ADDRESS BY STEPHEN F. CHADWICK, NATIONAL 
COMMANDER OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp the speech of 
Stephen F. Chadwick, national commander of the American 
Legion, delivered over the network of the National Broad- 
casting Co. on the occasion of the celebration of the twentieth 
anniversary of the Legion, on March 15. 

There being no objection, the speech was ordered to be 
printed in the REcorp, as follows: 


THE LEGION COMES OF AGE 

The American Legion tonight enters upon its twenty-first year. 
The Legion has come of age—rich in the memories of its early years, 
proud of the accomplishments of its vigorous youth, hopeful of its 
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future, as it seeks to give of its knowledge and experience in service 
to the Nation. 

Tonight in 11,538 posts a million men and women who served in 
the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps in 1917 and 1918 are gathered 
together in the spirit of reunion and celebration. 

The American Legion presents a spectacle of constructive service 
in peace such as has been presented by the veterans of no other 
country. Let us appraise that service. It will renew our strength 
for the years that lie ahead and at the same time acquaint our 
friends and fellow countrymen with a knowledge of our aims and 
purposes. 

Who are we? We are citizens, largely men, but with a consider- 
able number of women, who saw service in the World War. We are 
of an average age of 46 years and 8 months. Aside from our indi- 
vidual character as veterans, we are the citizens of our communities, 
our States, and of our Nation. We are the fathers and mothers of 
children of another generation. We have been the beneficiaries of 
an enormous experience—an educational experience. We were, 
through the necessities of our Nation, called upon to matriculate in 
a school of experience, from which we have at all times desired to 
save our children and ail the children of the Nation. Many of those 
who were the children of our generation were called upon during 
the war to make the supreme sacrifice for their country. Others, 
as a result of the hazard and exposure of their service, were rendered 
sick in mind and body. 

Those of us who escaped the experience, sound in mind and 
body, felt it our first duty to minister to the needs of the dependents 
of those who did not return and to those of our comrades who 
were handicapped through wounds, sickness, or disease for the con- 
tinuing struggle which is life. With this in mind, the American 
Legion throughout the years of its existence has been faithful to 
the interests of our deceased and disabled comrades. 

Our mothers, wives, sisters, and daughters, through the Amer- 
ican Legion auxiliary, have joined us in this, our first concern, 
and through it we have all found a means of satisfying our souls 
in beneficent labor. We will continue in this work; it is meet, 
right, and our solemn duty so to do. We have sought through 
our organization to interpret to all citizens of the Nation, the ap- 
preciation, which we realized during the years of our service, of 
the great values which exist in these United States of America 
of ours. 

Through the battle deaths and casualties of the men of our own 
generation who responded to the Nation’s call, without thought of 
color or creed or circumstances of birth, we received a first-hand 
lesson in the great virtue of tolerance—seeing and appreciating 


! in all men who respected the liberties which had been won for 


them by the sacrifices of their fathers, values which are sometimes 
overlooked and can only be fully appreciated when two strong 
men meet face to face or move into common danger side by side. 

In the Legion there is no distinction of race or creed or rank. 
All are considered equal by virtue of a common service. It was 
one of the purposes of our organization to preserve and transmit 
to posterity our appreciation of this revelation. We abhor reli- 
gious and racial intolerance as unworthy of the spirit of free men. 

Likewise, as reasoning men we realized that the war had not 
made the world safe for democracy. We felt, and have continued 
to feel, that if the lessons of the war are properly appreciated 
here at home, then we did perform a great service in making 
democracy safe for and in America. 

We recognize that there have been throughout recorded history 
the autocracies of individuals and the autocracies of classes, and 
so at the inception of the Legion, we declared ourselves as in 
opposition to the autocracy of both the classes and the masses, 
and we dedicated ourselves to make right the master of might, 
and to promote peace and good will on earth. In going about it 
to accomplish our purposes we have relied upon the intelligence of 
our citizens. We have fostered every movement designed to de- 
velop within the citizen, both young and old, the faculties of a 
reasoning mind. We have combated every group which has 
sought to exist upon a spirit of racial, religious, or class hatred. 
We have denied, and will continue to deny, that there is in this 
Government of freemen any room for classes or for what is known 
as class struggle. 

In constructive programs for the Nation we have fostered the 
elementary and secondary schools as institutions in which the 
great genius of the free American Government should be so in- 
grained in the hearts and minds of youth that they may, in insti- 
tutions of advanced learning, be prepared to compare them favor- 
ably with all of the other systems of government which man from 
time to time has set up for himself. 

We have supported academic freedom and the inquiring mind, 
but we have denied the right of any man or group of men to tell 
our children that they are incapable of their own self-government, 
incapable of solving their problems in reason, and as a consequence 
should surrender their liberties to the dictation of either a class 
or of an individual. We have sought to preserve for our children 
and for the Nation the great advantages which come from free 
opportunity—opportunity which permits every citizen, free from 
regimentation, to make his finest contribution to the welfare of the 
country. 

We have given to the country a program for the rehabilitation 
and care of the veteran excelled by no other nation. We have 
presented to the legislatures of our States and the Congress of the 
Nation programs for the welfare of the children of America which 
have advanced the interests of the Government in its youth far 
beyond the laissez faire conditions which existed with reference to 
youth's problems at the time of our returr from service. 
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For those who do not know the Legion as do its members, may I 
cali your attention to some of the ventures which the Legion has 
established as institutions? 

The schoolboy patrol that sees your children across the street 
was the brain child of the Legion. The junior baseball 
which challenges the interest of youth up to the age of 17 and each 
year keeps in this healthful activity a half million boys, is a Legion 
endeavor. The school award, presented throughout the Nation for 
outstanding citizenship and designed to encourage just that quality 
among high-school students, began in the American Legion. Boys’ 
state, now in active operation in 27 departments and probably this 
year to serve 10,000 boys in 33 of our States—a summer camp of 
applied citizenship for high-school juniors—is a Legion develop- 
ment. The national oratorical contest, conducted each year by the 
Legion to stimulate thought along constructive governmental lines, 
and the coordinating counsel to solve the community's problems of 
juvenile delinquency are Legion conceptions. 

In community service, ambulances in isolated communities, iron 
lungs, oxygen tents, wading pools, playfields, parks, summer camps, 
orphans’ homes, rest billets for people recuperating from disease— 
a thousand and one various types of endeavors evidence the applied 
energies of America’s veterans for the welfare of the communities 
od which they live. They are accomplishments of the American 

gion. 

Organized upon a national basis, through the State department 
headquarters, is the Legion’s emergency-relief set-up. Designed out 
of the order and discipline which we learned to be so necessary in 
time of war, it brings men who were trained in such discipline into 
immediate action wherever disaster strikes. Outstanding has been 
the service in instances of flood, earthquake, fire, and other dis- 
asters which from time to time strike portions of our country. 
Always and subject to instant call, the Legionnaire organized for 
this service is standing by, prepared to drop matters of his imme- 
diate and personal concern and respond to the Legion's call to civic 
duty. 

The Legionnaires as they see their organization come of age are 
grateful to the American people for the high appreciation in which 
the American Legion is held throughout the length and breadth 
of our land. We are a last man’s organization. A few short years, 
measured in the life of the world, and the last World War veteran 
will have gone to his reward. The time is short, my comrades, in 
which we can fully impress the lessons which we have learned 
upon the citizenry of our Nation. 

As we seek to promote peace and good will on earth, we must 
lend the best of our thought to the defense of our Nation from 
the dangers which continue to beset it from without and, par- 
ticularly, to the dangers which, through the ignorance and lack 
of appreciation of some of our citizenry, beset it from within. 
Many years of vigorous strength lie ahead of us. In those years 
we should develop a national-defense establishment which will 
each year and every day be at a peak of efficiency. 

Too often we have surges of support for the national defense, and 
then let our interest wane. This is not a sensible procedure. The 
Legion has for 20 years warned against it. The present laws for 
the national defense which we are advocating should overcome this 
condition, and if they do, we must be constantly on the alert to 
see that we do not again fall into a state of obsolescence or insuffi- 
ciency as to our national defense. 

In the years that lie ahead we must lend our best efforts to the 
solution of our domestic problems of unemployment. We cannot 
long be boastful of the success of our democracy if millions of 
our people are permitted over long periods of time to be without 
gainful employment. For this reason we must continue to be in- 
sistent, as the Legion has been insistent, that we raise the bar to 
immigration to this country until such time as our domestic prob- 
lems of unemployment have been solved. 

It is regrettable, but it is a fact, that we no longer in this coun- 
try have a public domain into which we can invite the liberty- 
loving peoples of other lands. We have vast numbers of unem- 
ployed in our manufacturing cities, and we have people located 
on marginal lands where they cannot gain their subsistence by 
their own labor. These conditions must be remedied, and until 
they are remedied, regardless of the feelings of our heart toward 
oppressed peoples in other lands, we must devote ourselves first to 
the distressed peoples of our own Nation. 

While the veterans of other nations returned to their home 
countries to march with sword and gun, we of the Legion, through 
the years of our existence, have worked with the weapons of rea- 
son, constantly seeking to build a better America and to impress 
the benefits of our knowledge upon those who must assume the 
responsibilities of citizenship. 

We want our children better prepared not only for the normal 
life, but for life’s emergencies. We seek to impress that responsi- 
bility which exists in the words of our preamble—‘“a sense of indi- 
vidual obligation to the community, State, and Nation.” This, in 
@ measure, we have done We are recognized throughout the 
Nation as a significant force. 

In recent conversation with Gen. John J. Pershing, General of 
the Armies of the United States in the World War, I asked him 
if out of his experience he had any criticism to offer of the Ameri- 
can Legion. He told me that he had none to offer; that he felt 
that the mind of the Legion, as expressed through its mandates 
arrived at through its democratic processes, was a great and con- 
structive force in the Nation. I asked him if he had any sugges- 
tion of future course to be pursued, and his only suggestion was 
that the Legion carry on in the spirit in which it had carried on 
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as a constructive force, doirg its utmost to impress its reasoned 
conclusions upon the generations which would follow after. 

Such commendation from the man who led us during the years 
of our service should be appreciated. We know not what the 
verdict of the great Commander of all may be when the last of 
the American Legionnaires have been called to their reward. We 
know not what the memory of our children will be of those of us 
of our generation, but it is my sincere hope that out of the un- 
selfishness of our service, out of the intelligence of our thought, 
out of the visible evidence of our endeavors, generations yet un- 
born will remember the American Legion as an organization devoted 
in its service to its country and its God. 

To the development of this appreciation, I invite the continued 
activity of every post and of every Legionnaire, and particularly I 
invite the activity of those who have not yet seen fit to join us. 

Through what other avenue can we, as ex-service men, hope to 
keep our children from the necessity of learning the things that 
we have learned in the same way we learned them? 
Through the avenue of our combined efforts alone can we impress 
our thoughts as men who knew the days of war upon those whom 
we would hope to save from the necessity of learning in the same 
cruel school of experience. May the Legion, with the coming years, 
grow stronger and may its accomplishments be even greater in 
the years that lie ahead than during the days of its lusty youth. 
May its manhood as it passes 21 be all that we who have been a 
part of its infancy and its growth have hoped and wished and 
worked that it might be. 

May the future enshrine the American Legion in the hearts of 
all citizens as a constructive force of unselfish, devoted, apprecia- 
tive, and patriotic veterans serving in peace as its members served 
in war. 


Philippine Independence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST W. GIBSON 
OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 20 (legislative day of Thursday, March 16), 
1939 


EDITORIAL FROM NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD an 
editorial from the New York Herald Tribune dealing with 
the Philippine problem and the situation in the Orient. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE LUCKIEST OF ORIENTALS 

With its usual aptness in phrase making, Life, in its number of 
February 13, devotes several pages to the Filipinos, whom it de- 
scribes as the “luckiest people in the Orient.” Their luck resides 
in the fact that 40 years ago the American Government took them 
under its wing, and that so long as this protectorate lasts they 
are safe from foreign invasion, they are permitted to run their 
own affairs with almost no restrictions, and they are helped to 
maintain the highest living standard of any people in the Orient. 

All of this has been done gratis by Uncle Sam. As a matter of 
fact, money and advantages of all sorts have been showered upon 
these people during the last four decades. Living conditions in the 
islands have been greatly improved, public health has been put 
on a high standard, illiteracy has been cut in half, all under the 
impetus of the Government of the United States. Hundreds of 
millions of dollars have been poured into the defense of the islands. 
Foreign commerce, largely with the United States, has been con- 
sistently encouraged. The result is that the mass of the Filipino 
people today are infinitely better off than they were in 1899. 

What next? That remains the great question. Independence, 
complete and absolute, was voted a few years ago, effective as of 
1946. Today in the islands a movement is growing to continue 
indefinitely the present relationship of guardian and ward. Re- 
cently Senator Grisson, of Vermont, introduced a bill which had as 
its purpose to give the Filipinos the advantages of preferential trade 
through a treaty, at least until 1960. Others are now talking in 
favor of changing the provisions of the independence bill so as to 
establish a sort of indefinite protectorate over the islands. 

Certainly, if there is anything in the Chinese theory that a man 
who saves another’s life becomes responsible for the maintenance 
of the man whom he saved, Uncle Sam should continue to support 
the Filipinos. As Life well shows, the benefits which the Filipinos 
have derived from American rule are enormous. It is the hope of 
the Filipinos that a sitaution can be created in which the Filipinos 
will continue indefinitely to be helped and protected. 

The one factor which, more than any other, has changed senti- 
ment in the Philippines from support of complete and immediate 
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independence to an indefinite prolongation of the protectorate is, 
of course, fear of Japan. Certainly the constant expansion of the 
Japanese cannot be ignored by those who believe in Philippine 
independence. Already there are many Japanese in the Philippines, 
and there can be little doubt that they will send back to Japan 
information which can be of value if ever Japan decides that it 
wants to take over the Philippines for its own use. 

As between domination by Japan and by the United States 
there can be no doubt which the Filipinos would prefer. In theory, 
of course, they would like to be dominated by neither nation, but 
despite the fact that they are arming quickly and developing a 
large corps of good soldiers, they are not—and cannot be for 
years—strong enough to stand by themselves. The grim logic of 
world events is thus making the complete separation of the 
islands from America impractical and unlikely. The eloquent 
words in which Senator Grsson concluded his admirable speech 
recently deserve the thoughtful consideration of every American. 
After watching and studying the Philippine adventure for more 
than a quarter of a century, he had reached a profound feeling 
that “the great Philippine Commonwealth will yet remain with us, 
not under us, on their own volition and with our own concur- 
rence, with Filipino self-respect intact, Filipino security, insured, 
and Filipino self-government assured under the American flag.” 





Radio Regulation and Monopoly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 
OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 20 (legislative day of Thursday, March 16), 
1939 





STATEMENT BY S. HOWARD EVANS, SECRETARY, NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION BY RADIO, AT THE MONOPOLY 
HEARINGS HELD BY THE FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COM- 
MISSION DURING THE WEEK OF MARCH 14, 1939, AT WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. 





Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
by Mr. S. Howard Evans at the monopoly hearings of the 
Federal Communications Commission during the week of 
March 14, 1939. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp as follows: 


I have some hesitation in appearing before this committee be- 
cause definition of the term monopoly is very inexact and any 
statement made concerning its application to radio must be highly 
tentative. However, there seems to be, between the processes of 
Federal regulation and certain of the practices existing in hroad- 
casting, relationships which may help to explain the charges of 
monopoly so freely and so frequently made. There is at present 
a vicious conflict between conditions under which stations are 
licensed by the Communications Commission and conditions under 
which these stations are used in competition for commercial adver- 
tising. This results in a complete invalidation of the present sys- 
tem of station allocation and a severe limitation on any possible 
opportunity for freedom of speech on the air. 

The purpose of my appearance, then, will be to describe these 
relationships and indicate why their implications are so grievous. 

Authority for the kind of regulation now in effect in broadcast- 
ing was created originally by the Radio Act of 1927. That act 
established the Federal Radio Commission and gave it certain 
powers among which were the following: (1) to classify radio 
stations, (2) to prescribe the nature of the service to be rendered 
by each class of stations and each station within any class, and 
(3) to assign bands of frequencies to the various classes of sta- 
tions and assign frequencies for each individual station and deter- 
mine the power which each station shall use and the time during 
which it may operate. 

Under these powers the Radio Commission established a pattern 
of allocation which has been continued by the Communications 
Commission without substantial change, and which has determined 
in large measure both the structure and operation of broadcasting 
as an industry. This close connection between the regulatory 
body and the stations licensed by it puts the Communications Com- 
mission in a position where it can claim credit for much’ of the 
improvement which has taken place in American radio and where 
it cannot escape some of the criticism for unsatisfactory conditions 
which have developed. 

In both the Radio Act of 1927 and its successor, the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934, the right to classify stations, to assign fre- 
quencies, and to make grants of power was conferred subject to 
the requirement that such authority be used in the “public interest, 
convenience, and necessity.” This requirement was in effect a limi- 
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tation on the broad powers of discretion delegated by these acts and 
it made necessary, as a basis for licensing facilities, some determina- 
tion of the factors which might have an important bearing on the 
public interest in broadcasting and some attempt to give proper 
weight to these factors. 

In the beginning of Commission regulation no group of human 
beings could have made a perfect selection of factors. Trial and 
error had to play its part. Mistakes were inevitable. Their correc- 
tion had to be a slow process which is not as yet complete. 

However, the former Federal Radio Commission and the present 
Communications Commission might have made a more complete 
study of the results of their actions, both positive and permissive. 
Had they done so they would have discovered long ago that there is 
a fundamental conflict between two basic practices in broadcasting. 
One of these practices was instituted by the Commission. The 
other was allowed to develop privately with the blessing of the 
Federal Radio Commission, as will be indicated later. Each prac- 
tice, considered by itself, is perfectly sound and defensible. Be- 
tween the two a conflict has developed which, in my judgment, is 
responsible for most of the current charges of unsoundness, unfair- 
ness, and monopoly. 

The first of these practices is the procedure established by the 
Commission in connection with the allocation of facilities. While 
details of this procedure have been changed, the allocation con- 
tinues to be made in accordance with a classification of stations 
recommended by engineers in 1928. That classification divided the 
90 available broadcasting frequencies into 3 types of services, 
namely— 

(1) Forty frequencies were set aside for use by high-powered 
stations on cleared channels. This was in order to serve rural and 
remote areas. 

(2) Forty-four frequencies were set aside for use in regional 
areas. 

(3) Six frequencies were designated for strictly local stations. 

From a technical point of view, all the inequalities made possible 
by this classification of stations and by its modifications are entirely 
justifiable. It is only when they are considered in connection with 
the uses to which radio has been put that the unsoundness in the 
present system of regulation becomes evident. These uses consti- 
tute the second set of practices to which reference has been made. 
The theory behind them seems to have been built on four funda- 
mental principles, which may be stated somewhat as follows: 

(1) The Government shall license to private interests that num- 
ber of stations which can make most effective technical use of the 
comparatively few air channels available for broadcasting. 

(2) Station owners shall be allowed to create among themselves 
a system of commercial competition for advertising revenue. This 
private competition can be depended upon to keep them operating 
in the public interest. 

(3) The public as the listening audience will determine the out- 
come of the competition by tuning its receiving sets to stations 
according to the excellence of their programs. 

(4) Under such a system broadcasting will achieve a greater 
freedom and usefulness than is possible under more stringent 
Government regulation. 

Now, let us consider where the conflict develops between what is 
admittedly a sound system of allocation and what seems to be a 
sound and reasonable theory of commercial competition in the use 
of facilities. The conflict grows out of the fact that the Communi- 
cations Commission allocates the facilities to be used but has no 
adequate control over the use to which they are put. For example, 
it licenses a broadcaster to operate a high-powered station, tech- 
nically designated for the service of rural and remote areas, and 
then, under the theory of private competition, is powerless to 
prevent him from using that station to sell advertising to listeners 
in the immediate vicinity of his transmitter. 

Perhaps such commercial use of broadcasting facilities is desir- 
able. Perhaps it is the only way or the best way to finance Ameri- 
can radio. Nevertheless, it puts this Commission, as the repre- 
sentative of the Federal Government, in the position of giving 
50,000 watts’ power to one person and 100 watts’ power to another 
person with the knowledge that these two stations are going to 
compete directly for advertising revenue. By making these un- 
equal grants of power the Commission—the Government— is favor- 
ing one station owner as against another. It is heiping to deter- 
mine the outcome of commercial competition before it begins and 
thus is destroying the principle of fair competition on which the 
system of American radio is supposed to rest. 

What I am saying does not imply that the Commission should 
destroy the present structure of broadcasting in order to eliminate 
the present unequal competition. It means much less than that. 
It may mean simply introducing into the process of regulation new 
factors designed to compensate for the unfair advantages which 
certain stations now enjoy. It cannot mean anything more than 
a determination of all the factors which have an important part 
in the total picture of broadcasting and the making of such an 
adjustment among those factors that the “public interest, conven- 
ience, and necessity” is completely protected. 

Such a step is necessary to establish a defensible system of regu- 
lation. To say that it is a move toward Government ownership 
is to indicate either complete ignorance of the functions of regula- 
tion or a willingness to engage in deliberate misrepresentation. 
To say that it should be delayed until all of its possible effects upon 
the industry have been determined is to argue that the main- 
tenance of the industrial status quo with all its instability is more 
important than the establishment of a sound basis of regulation 
to which the industry can adjust itself and on which alone the 
industry can build a stable and secure future. 
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There never has been any comprehensive statement from the 
Commission Mdicating the factors entitled to consideration in the 
regulation of broadcasting. Instead a policy has been adopted 
under which the Commission takes up individually the cases before 
it and makes a separate decision for each case. While this practice 
has ample precedent, it has not created an entirely fair basis for 
regulation of the new field of radio. It has left the Commission 
free to give great weight in certain cases to factors which it has 
scarcely considered in other cases. 

It is common knowledge that the Commission, in the exercise of 
its official discretion, has placed more emphasis on the mechanical 
and technical aspects of broadcasting than on its social and eco- 
nomic implications. In the area of technical regulation the Com- 
mission has developed rather exact standards which are a matter 
of public record and which are completely defensible in the courts. 
So far as the social and economic aspects of radio are concerned, 
the Commission has no objective standards. The most positive 
move in that direction was the report of the special committee on 
the proposed new rules and regulations, which in January 1939 
recommended the development of program standards, although it 
took the position that such standards could not be rigidly defined. 

This lack of any scientific basis on which to deal with certain of 
the factors known to have a bearing on the public interest in the 
granting of broadcast licenses puts the Commission in an unen- 
viable position. The Commission has to depend for the justifica- 
tion of all of its acts, some of which have strong Social implications, 
largely upon the standards which have been developed for technical 
operation. In every case it must emphasize the importance of the 
technical aspects and minimize the social and economic factors, 
because this is the only practical way to support a decision with 
the objective factual evidence necessary to sustain it if taken before 
the courts. 

Legitimate criticism can be directed at the Commission for its 
failure to develop objective standards for every factor to which it 
gives weight in any of its decisions. Without standards there is 
almost certain to be inequality, however unintentional, in the 
treatment of those who come before the Commission. There is also 
the possibility of deliberate discrimination and unfairness. How 
completely the Communications Commission has left itself open to 
such charges is indicated by Mr. Robert J. Landry, radio editor 
of Variety, in an article which appeared in the October 1938 issue 
of the Public Opinion Quarterly. Mr. Landry said: 

“By July 1938 the number of challenges of F. C. C. authority had 
increased notably. One of the points made by aggrieved broad- 
casters in 1937 was that the Commission made its decisions, then 
passed the matter to the legal department to write an opinion. 
This, it was charged, amounted to a determination of the issues 
en undisclosed reasons followed by a leisurely thinking up of an 
official explanation after the fact.” 

While I am not asserting that deliberate discrimination or unfair- 
ness has been practiced by the Commission, there are cases on 
record which suggest such a possibility. I will cite two which have 
to do with educational broadcasting. The first was a news release 
issued by the former Radio Commission in December 1931. Its 
opening paragraphs read as follows: 

“The following statement was today authorized by the Commis- 
sion: 

“In re the use of radio broadcasting stations for advertising 
purposes. 

“The Commission believes that the American system of broad- 
casting has produced the best form of radio entertainment that 
can be found in the world. 

“This system is one which is based entirely upon the use of radio 
broadcasting stations for advertising purposes. It is a highly com- 
petitive system and is carried on by private enterprise. There is 
but one other system—the European system. That system is gov- 
ernmental. Under that system broadcasting is conducted either by 
the government or by some company chartered by the government. 
There is no practical medium between the two systems. It is either 
the American system or the European system.” 

What place was there, under the terms of that release, for the 
educational broadcasting stations then operating in the regular 
broadcasting band? How could such stations expect due consider- 
ation from a commission which had gone out of its way to say that 
the “American system” of broadcasting was one “which is based 
entirely upon the use of radio broadcasting stations for advertising 
purposes”? Apparently the noncommercial stations in the United 
States could anticipate no real acceptance by the Federal regulatory 
body and could only hope to be tolerated as part of a system of 
commercial operation to which they were foreign. 

As a second illustration, I quote from Examiner’s Report Ne. 
I-671, in re the applications of, the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas and the State Capitol Broadcasting Association as 
entered in dockets 4928 and 5011. The report was submitted to 
the Commission under date of June 7, 1938. On page 11 occurs 
the following paragraph: 

“The frequency involved (1120 kilocycles) is designated by rule 
120 as a regional frequency and allocated for use by regional sta- 
tions in the regular broadcast commercial field. On January 26, 
1938, the Commission allocated certain frequencies to broadcast 
stations to be known as ‘noncommercial, educational broadcast sta- 
tions,’ to be licensed to organized nonprofit educational agencies 
for the purpose of transmitting educational and entertainment pro- 
grams. In accordance with the rules governing such stations, the 
broadcast service to be rendered must be primarily of an educa- 
tional character and no sponsored program of any character may 
be broadcast (release of January 28, 1938). The applicant, sta- 
tion WTAW, propcses a service primarily devoted to educational 
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and entertainment matters, and hence falls within the purview of 
the ‘noncommercial, educational broadcast stations’ provided for 
as indicated (rules 1057-1059).” 

Please note that the examiner refers to the regular broadcast 
band which contains both commercial and noncommercial sta- 
tions as “the regular broadcast commercial field.” This strongly 
suggests that the philosophy of the 1931 press release still exists 
within the Commission. 

Much more significant is the attempt to apply in the regular 
broadcast band rules designed specifically for one set of ultra- 
high frequencies. Quite apart from the fact that the examiner 
had no legal authority for such an application of the rules, there 
is another implication to which attention should be called. He 
is setting up a double standard. To one applicant for the fre- 
quency of 1120 kilocycles he would apply one set of rules, and 
to another applicant he would apply a set of rules which con- 
tained additional requirements. 

If the Commission were able, in licensing facilities, to make its 
decisions entirely on the basis of mechanical or technical evidence, 
the evidence which I am submitting would have little validity. The 
Commission’s predicament grows out of the fact that almost none 
of its decisions can be confined to questions on which it is pre- 
pared to pass objectively. When a station applies for 500,000 watts 
power, the mechanical and technical problems can be disposed of 
readily. The really important questions center around the eco- 
nomic and social implications of the application. Will it tend to 
create unfair competition? Will it tend to create a monopoly of 
power in the hands of one man or a few men? 

The same is true of most of the other applications which come 
before the Commission. It is even more true of the cases which 
are appealed from the decision of the Commission to the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia. The maga- 
zine Variety, in its July 13 issue, made an analysis of the more 
significant questions then on appeal to the court. It stated five 
issues, as follows: 

(1) If the Commission can consider ancient history in punishing 
stations for violations of law or failure to serve public interest. 

(2) If economic considerations should be weighed in deciding 
whether to grant a newcomer’s plea. 

(3) Whether local monopolies should be considered in deciding 
on requests for new facilities. 

(4) Whether other occupants of a shared channel shall have a 
crack at time vacated by a transmitter going off the air. 

(5) Adequacy of F. C. C. findings. This matter was involved in 
most of the outstanding cases settled by the courts last year. 

While I hold no brief for the analysis as Variety has stated it, I 
believe that it serves to emphasize my point; namely, that by the 
very nature of radio, the Commission cannot confine its decisions 
to the mechanical and technical matters on which alone it is pre- 
pared to render an objective judgment. 

Every area to which the Commission gives consideration, but for 
which it has no objective standards of measurement, is a no-man’s 
land where law breaks down and all sense of security and stability 
in broadcasting is destroyed. It makes possible the playing of 
favorites so long as that fact is not evident in the legal record. It 
invites the use of economic pressure and political pull. It fosters 
the development of conditions which may lead to monopoly. 

Ideally the remedy for this condition would be the development 
of standards which could be applied to every phase of regulation 
with the same exactness that mechanical standards are now being 
applied to certain technical aspects of radio. Unfortunately the 
social and economic implications of broadcasting do not lend them- 
selves to that kind of measurement. As a practical matter, there- 
fore, standards of a different type have to be developed for these 
areas. While this may require additional authority from Congress, 
it is a job that must be done before the Commission can extricate 
itself from its present vulnerable position. 

The best method of developing standards for social and economic 
regulation is still a matter for debate. However, there seems to be 
increasing agreement among students of radio that, for all areas in 
which standards cannot be determined mathematically by experts, 
they should be determined democratically through the participation 
of responsible civic, educational, religious, farm, labor, and other 
interested groups, which would constitute a cross section of organ- 
ized public opinion. These groups would cooperate actively with 
the broadcasting industry under the supervision of the Federal 
Communications Commission. Experience seems to indicate that 
in such cooperation each participating group should select its own 
representatives rather than allow those representatives to be ap- 
pointed or invited by either the radio industry or the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

The only proposed alternative to this democratic procedure is to 
have standards in these areas determined arbitrarily either by the 
Federal Communications Commission or by the radio industry 
through some system of self-regulation. To this alternative I am 
unalterably opposed and on the grounds that such control over 
this great instrumentality of communication, with its power in- 
stantaneously to reach and to influence millions of people, cannot 
safely be entrusted to either of these groups. Each has limita- 
tions which make it unsuitable as an agency to function for this 
purpose. 

The great objection to the Federal Communications Commission 
is that it is created by and is subject to the control of the Fed- 
eral Government. Recent experience with radio in European coun- 
tries suggests that there is a real danger to democracy in turning 
over to any central government more than the necessary minimum 
of authority over what shall be spoken on the air. As a result the 
indications seem to be that few Americans would favor any at- 
tempt by the Commission itself to set social and economic stand- 
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ards. This attitude represents a philosophy of government and is 
no reflection on either the Commission or its personnel. 

There is less popular objection to the proposal that the addi- 
tional standards which are needed should be developed by the in- 
dustry through self-regulation. This is because many people be- 
lieve that self-regulation offers the best way to establish and 
maintain freedom of the air. If this belief were well founded it 
would create an overwhelming reason for leaving the entire matter 
to the broadcasters. 

Unfortunately the facts are on the opposite side. They indicate 
that, while some of the elements of freedom may be present, at 
least one grave danger exists. This danger grows out of another 
conflict between the conditions under which stations are licensed 
and the conditions under which they are used. 

Under the conditions of each broadcasting license issued by the 
Federal Government, the individual station is given full author- 
ity and has to assume full responsibility for its operation. Under 
present conditions of use many individual stations become part of 
broadcasting networks and carry programs which may originate 
hundreds of miles away. This network relationship creates a 
divided responsibility and, in the handling of controversial issues, 
at least, opens the door to serious abuses of the freedom of the 
air. 

Generally speaking, controversial issues on the networks are 
handled in accordance with a carefully worked out formula. This 
formula provides that controversial issues shall be barred from 
sponsored programs and shall be discussed, if at all, on sustaining 
time. It also provides that, in the interest of fairness, any re- 
sponsible group protesting against the presentation of a contro- 
versial issue shall be given an opportunity to state its point of 
view. 

The formula reads well and serves as a complete answer to any 
charge of prejudice on the part of the networks. However, it 
offers no guaranty that opposing sides of a controversial issue will 
be given an equal opportunity to put their case before the listen- 
ing public. The reason is that since these programs are not on 
advertising time, and member stations of the networks are not 
under contract to carry them, the coverage of any specific pro- 
gram depends upon the number of individual station managers 
who chocse to broadcast it. Under such conditions one program 
may be put on the air by nearly a hundred stations, and the 
answer to it may be transmitted by less than a dozen stations. 

There is at least one case on record in which the President of the 
United States discussed a controversial issue over the facilities of 
the three major networks with practically all of their affiliated sta- 
tions carrying the program. A United States Senator, trying to 
answer that broadcast on the following evening, was given a single 
chain and not all of that. There is another case in which certain 
stations refused to carry a network broadcast by a representative of 
the Communist Party, but did lend their facilities later to another 
broadcast designed to be an answer to the Communist speech. 

If the present practice could be continued and if public confidence 
in it could be maintained, it would be possible for an unscrupulous 
political party in power nationally to bring such concealed pressure 
on individual stations, subject as they are to Federal license, that 
it could give itself what might amount to an effective monopoly on 
the radio discussion of controversial issues. There could be no 
greater threat to the freedom of the air. So long as conditions 
within the industry make possible the continuation of such a 
potential danger self-regulation can never be more than a phrase. 

In bringing this statement to a conclusion may I return to the 
suggestion that the best way to end the charges of unfairness and 
monopoly in radio and to provide for the future stability of broad- 
casting is to take steps immediately looking toward the development 
of standards. Where mathematically possible these standards should 
be determined by experts. In all other areas the standards should 
be determined democratically through the participation of respon- 
sible and interested citizens’ organizations. While such a procedure 
may involve some difficulties, it has none of the fundamental weak- 
nesses which characterize the proposed alternative procedures. In 
my humble judgment, it offers the only defensible course for this 
Commission to pursue. 
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Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, our Nation is this year cele- 
brating the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of its found- 


ing. So complex have the services of Government grown 
during this century and a half that the extent of its opera- 
tions is almost beyond human comprehension. Particularly 
is this true of the management of our fiscal affairs. 

As a source of authoritative information on a subject vital 
to all of us, I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp the address on the accounting system of the Fed- 
eral Government, in abridged form, delivered by E. F. 
Bartelt, Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits, United 
States Treasury Department, before the National Association 
of State Auditors, Comptrollers, and Treasurers, on Novem- 


ber 16, 1938. 
There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is a pleasure to be with you 
today to discuss, and perhaps to clarify in your minds, the prin- 
ciples upon which the Federal Government’s accounting system 
rests. 

It is appropriate that we should exchange information on 
governmental accounting systems. Both the area and the scope 
of fiscal relations between the Federal Government and the States 
have increased markedly in the last two decades; but, aside 
from such interrelations, your problems are essentially the same 
as ours. 

All of us realize the immense importance of proper accounting 
in the transaction of the public business. Informative fiscal 
accounts are a primary essential to an intelligent understanding 
of government. They are not only important tools of manage- 
ment, but are also the chief conservator of the public funds 
against waste and graft. In a true sense, the real “watchdogs” 
of the public funds are those keepers of the public accounts who 
are on duty day after day and year after year faithfully and 
currently recording the transactions that go to make up the 
great cooperative activities which we know as government. * * * 

The fundamental principles are common to all public account- 
ing, whether of the Federal Government, of the States, or of 
subordinate units of government. As to expenditures, we have 
to proceed on the basis first of clear authorization, properly at- 
tested and recorded; second, administrative officers must be held 
accountable for seeing that all expenditures are made for the 
purpose of carrying out express authorization; third, there must 
be a careful record and classification of expenditures; and fourth, 
there should be thorough audits by an authority independent 
of the administrative and disbursing authorities. As to receipts, 
the records must, of course, disclose whether all money due to 
the Government from various sources is being efficiently collected 
and faithfully accounted for. * * * 


FUNCTIONS OF AN ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


In the administration of an accounting system there are involved 
four major functions, namely: 

(1) The designing of the system; 

(2) The maintenance of the system—that is, the keeping of the 
books; 

(3) The interpretation of accounting data for management pur- 
poses; and 

(4) The auditing of the accounts and records. 

We will have time to discuss only the second of these four major 
functions. 

For convenience, I shall divide the system into two broad classi- 
fications— 

The first may be termed “administrative accounting” in the sev- 
eral departments. It consists principally of scattered sets of books 
with which approximately 175 operating units exercise control of 
the respective appropriations made to them by the Congress. This 
classification also embraces cost accounting, in agencies where 
it is necessary to maintain cost records. It also includes the main- 
tenance of accounts for money due to or payable by the Govern- 
ment. 

The second classification might be termed “fiscal accounting” in 
the United States Treasury Department, which has to do with the 
financing of all governmental activities. This involves the collec- 
tion of the revenue; the safe-keeping and disbursement of the 
public funds; the maintenance of revenue and appropriation ac- 
counts relating to all activities of the Government; the control of 
appropriations through Treasury warrants; the management of the 
depositary system; the borrowing of money on credit of the United 
States, and the production, issue, and redemption of securities, 
currency, and coin. 

GOVERNMENT STRUCTURE 


To comprehend the accounting system of the Federal Government 
it is necessary to consider the principles upon which the Govern- 
ment is organized; the source of its authority; how it functions; 
and the sccpe of its operations. 

Its general purposes, as stated in the Constitution, are: 

“To establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide for 
the national defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessing of liberty * * *.” 

To attain these objectives it is organized under three great 
branches, namely, 

1. The legislative branch, which makes the laws. 

2. The executive branch, which executes the laws. 

3. The judicial branch, which construes the laws in cases of 
dispute. 
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LEGISLATIVE BRANCH (CONGRESS) 


The Congress occupies a position in the Federal Government 
similar to that of a board of directors in a large corporation. It 
Getermines the policies of the Government through the enactment 
of laws. It has the sole power to levy taxes. No money may be 
paid from the Treasury except pursuant to its authorization. 

EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


The President is the general directing head of the business organ- 
ization of the Government. Under the Constitution he must see 
that the laws are faithfully executed. In the executive branch of 
the Government are 10 major executive departments; about 40 
independent boards, commissions, offices, and establishments; and 
approximately 125 subordinate bureaus and divisions within the 
executive departments. Each of these 175 administrative agencies 
maintains its own system of accounts. 


JUDICIAL BRANCH 


The judicial branch is composed of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, 10 circuit courts of appeals, the United States Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia, and 85 district courts. 
There are also several special courts such as the Court of Claims, 
a Court of Customs and Patent Appeals, a United States Customs 
Court, and a United States Court for China. 


SCOPE OF GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION 


During the 150 years of its existence the scope of the Govern- 
ment’s activities has expanded to a point almost beyond human 
comprehension. The Government is a far-reaching institution. 
Its operations extend to every part of our own country and into 
every foreign land. Its operations have become so extensive and 
its financial transactions so complex that it would be impossible, 
except through exhaustive study and extensive research, clearly 
to visualize the accounting problem in its entirety. 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


The Government employs about 1,200,000 men and women. In 
addition there are some three and one-half millions employed on 
work-relief projects and the Civilian Conservation Corps. Con- 
trary to popular belief, only 10 percent of the Government’s em- 
ployees work at the seat of government in Washington. 

VOLUME OF FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS 


In 1792 the total receipts of the Government, including postal 
revenues and receipts from the sale of public-debt obligations, 
amounted to less than $9,000,000. 

In 1915, just before the World War, the total receipts from all 
scurces was less than a billion dollars. 

In 1938, including public debt issues and exchanges, the re- 
ceipts had jumped to over $18,000,000,000. In addition, there 
were currency redemptions of $3,351,000,000. Its combined money 
transactions in all accounts in that single year were in the neigh- 
borhood of $45,000,000,000. 

The Government’s revenue last year (including postal) 
amounted to over $7,000,000,000. Its budgeted expenditures ex- 
ceeded eight and one-half billions. Its bonded indebtedness is 
about thirty-eight billions. It has a cash balance of two and one- 
half billions, exclusive of the $2,000,000,000 stabilization fund. It 
has a proprietary interest of about four billions in various gov- 
ernmental corporations whose combined assets are more than 
$12,000,000,000. It has contingent liabilities of some five billions, 
secured, of course, by assets. 

The Treasury handles investments for approximately 25 differ- 
ent agencies and trust accounts, the holdings for which now 
amount to about $5,000,000 000. The Treasury holds over sixteen 
billions of gold and silver against which there is a $13,000,000,000 
liability. (Exclusive of $1,800,000,000 liability to stabilization 
fund.) It also holds about $13,000,000,000 in foreign obligations. 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 


The Government owns about 400,000,000 acres of real estate 
having an estimated fair market value of approximately $5,000,- 
000,000. The combined area is equal to one-fifth of the whole 
country. It maintains over 2,900 buildings; 300 foreign embassies, 
legations, and consulates; 45,000 post offices; about 100 courts; 
3U hospitals; 130 parks and cemeteries; 150 national forests; 200 
Indian reservations; 350 Indian schools; 225 Army posts; 2,400 ves- 
sels; 350 quarantine and immigration stations; 22 prisons; 400 
customs houses; 820 internal revenue collection offices (including 
substations); 29,000 lighthouses and aids to navigation; and many 
othe? activities too numerous to designate. 

VOLUME OF DISBURSEMENTS AND COLLECTIONS 


Over 12,000 administrative officers and employees are authorized 
to incur obligations on behalf of the United States or to certify pay 
rolls and vouchers to Government disbursing officers for payment. 
The Government’s check books are in the hands of some 1,500 care- 
fully selected disbursing officers, who are authorized to draw checks 
on the Treasurer of the United States. It handles over 25,000,000 
collection items annually and makes approximately 140,000,000 pay- 
ments a year. The Treasury has paid as many as 1,790,000 checks 
in a single day. 

DEPOSITARIES 

The bulk of the Government's fiscal business is transacted 
through the Federal Reserve banks and their branches. However, 
in addition the carrying on of the Government’s business requires 
the Treasury to maintain accounts with commercial banks through- 
out the country, where the receipts or disbursements of the Govern- 
ment are sufficiently large to justify such action. On June 30, 1938, 
there were 2,851 authorized depositaries. Of these, 1,544 were special 
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depositaries carrying di amounting to six hundred and ten 
millions, representing the proceeds of sales on credit of Government 
securities; 1,295 were general and limited member-bank depositaries 
carrying deposits of forty-four millions; and 12 were foreign de- 
positaries with deposits of three millions. Deposits with Federal 
Reserve banks amounted to about $929,000,000. 


NUMBER OF ACCOUNTS 


The Treasury maintains over 9,000 revenue and appropriation 
accounts relating to the activities of all d ents and establish- 
ments of the Government, approximately 6,700 disbursing accounts, 
25,000,000 accounts with taxpayers, 2,000,000 accounts with regis- 
tered owners of Government bonds, and about 700,000 loan accounts 
with clients of the Farm Security Administration. The Social Se- 
curity Board maintains almost 33,000,000 accounts with employees 
subject to the Social Security Act. The Railroad Retirement Board 
maintains approximately 116,000 individual accounts with railroad 
employees. The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation has in excess of a 
million accounts with borrowers. The Veterans’ Administration 
maintains almost one and one-half million accounts with pensioners, 
beneficiaries, and policyholders. The Farm Credit Administration 
and affiliated agencies have approximately 4,000,000 accounts with 
borrowers, and the Reconstruction Finance Corporation has over 
26,000 accounts with banks, insurance companies, railroads, credit 
es building and loan associations, mortgage loan compa- 
nies, etc. 

This is only a part of the picture, but it serves to illustrate the 
immensity of the Government’s accounting problem. It may be 
observed in passing that no mention has been made of the Govern- 
ment’s equipment, the value of-which would be difficult to estimate. 


GENERAL OUTLINE OF ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


In view of what I have said, you will perhaps be surprised to 
learn that there is not in the Federal Government today a master 
set of accounts which reflects all financial transactions of the Gov- 
ernment. For the most part, the accounts are kept in 175 different 
administrative agencies and, as I will later point out, on various 
bases. The accounts in the administrative agencies are not cor- 
related with the central financial accounts of the Treasury, and 
therefore are not designed for the purpose of controlling the finan- 
cial affairs of the Government as a whole. They are designed almost 
exclusively for the needs of the respective operating units. 


CENTRAL ACCOUNTS KEPT ONLY ON “WARRANT” BASIS 


The central accounts of the Government relating to receipts, 
appropriations, and expenditures are, by law (U.S. C., title 5, sec. 
255), maintained upon the books of the Division of Bookkeeping 
and Warrants of the Treasury Department, in which were vested 
the bookkeeping functions originally performed by the Register. 
These accounts, however, as presently constituted, are based only 
upon warrants issued by the Secretary of the Treasury and coun- 
tersigned by the Comptroller General. 

These warrants are formal statutory documents issued by the 
Secretary of the Treasury authorizing (1) the setting up of ap- 
propriaticn accounts; (2) the advance of money to disbursing 
officers; (3) the payment of claims settled directly by the General 
Accounting Office; (4) the covering of money into the Treasury; 
(5) the transfer of funds from one appropriation account to 
another; and (6) the clearing from the books of unexpended ap- 
propriation balances. They constitute the control of Treasury 
receipts and appropriations. Since the central books of the Gov- 
ernment are based only on Treasury warrants, they do not reflect 
the current financial condition of the Government. 

In the accounting for Government revenue there are involved at 
least four basic transactions: 

First, the assessment of taxes or duties; 

Second, the collection of such taxes or duties; 

Third, the deposit of the collections into a Federal Reserve 
bank or designated depositary for account of the Treasurer of the 
United States; and 

Finally, the formal acknowledgment of the receipt into the 
Treasury on a covering warrant. 

Of these four transactions only the last is reflected in the central 
accounts of the Treasury’s Division of Bookkeeping and Warrants. 

Now, let us look at the expenditure side. The expenditure of 
money involves eight basic transactions: 

First, the setting up of the appropriation account; 

Second, the apportionment of the appropriation according to 
the months in which the funds are to be obligated; 

Third, the allotment of money to operating units; 

Fourth, the incurring of obligations of various kinds and de- 
scriptions; 

Fifth, the approval of vouchers for payment; 

Sixth, the advance of funds for credit in checking accounts 
of disbursing officers; 

Seventh, the drawing of checks by disbursing officers; and 

Finally, the payment of the checks by the Treasurer of the 
United States. 

Of all these transactions only two appear in the central ac- 
counts of the Treasury Division of Bookkeeping and Warrants. 
One of these is the warrant setting up the appropriation account, 
and the other is the warrant advancing funds to disbursing 
officers. (Note: Subject to qualification that under Executive 
Order of July 27, 1933, certain budgetary data is reported to the 
Treasury by executive departments and establishments.) 


TREASURER’S ACCOUNTS 


The second and entirely different set of accounts are those 
maintained in the office of the Treasurer of the United States. 
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These accounts are based upon moneys received and disbursed 


3. To prepare an annual report to the Congress relating to reve- 
nues, appropriations, and expenditures of the Government. 


ten by the Treasurer. They also include the checking accounts of 

ent disbursing officers through whom the major part of the Govern- It will be recalled that the Treasury’s control of receipts and 

ries ment’s expenditures are made. issues is exercised through the medium of documents called “war- 

de- When funds are advanced by the Secretary of the Treasury to a | rants.” Section 147 of title 31 of the United States Code reads: 

Tal disbursing Officer, the warrant is reflected as a charge against “The Treasurer shall receive and keep the moneys of the United 
the appropriation account on the books of the Treasury Division | States, and disburse the same upon warrants drawn by the Secre- 
of Bookkeeping and Warrants and as a corresponding credit in the | tary of the Treasury, countersigned in the General Accounting 
checking account of the disbursing officer on the books of the Office, and not otherwise. He shall take receipts for all moneys paid 

ion Treasurer of the United States. The Treasurer does not keep | by him, and shall give receipts for all moneys received by him; and 
ih- a separate account for each appropriation; nor does the Division | all receipts for moneys received by him shall be endorsed upon war- 
ts, of Bookkeeping and Warrants keep a separate account for each | rants signed by the Secretary of the Treasury, without which war- 
is- disbursing officer. (Note: Under section 304 of the Budget and | rant, so signed, no acknowledgment for money received into the 
rts Accounting Act of 1921, the personal accounts of collecting and | Public Treasury shall be valid.” 

ia disbursing officers formerly maintained in this division, were The legality of all warrants issued by the Treasury is attested 

mf transferred to the General Accounting Office.) = countersignature of the Comptroller General of the United 

CERS’ tates. 
ad eee ce anc bngnieeD Perhaps I should explain here that the Treasurer of the United 
a The third set of accounts are the accounts maintained in the | gtates receives certain special deposits which are not covered into 
on various disbursing offices of the Government. These accounts are on the Treasury on a warrant. An example is the unemployment funds 

‘Ss, a different basis from either set of accounts previously mentioned. | pelonging to the States. Another example is where the Treasurer 

n They are based primarily on advances of funds to disbursing officers | acts merely as a banker for or custodian of funds of governmental 

-h through warrants of the Secretary of the Treasury and upon checks corporations. 

er issued in payment of Government obligations. To some extent In order to give you a bird’s-eye view of the system I have brought 

it disbursing officers also account for collections received from mis- | with me an accounting flow chart which will now be projected on 

L= cellaneous sources through the various operating agencies of the | the screen. (Description of charts omitted.) 

Government. We will begin with the receipts. Remittances are sent by col- 

e COLLECTING OFFICERS’ ACCOUNTS lectors of revenue to Federal Reserve banks daily. When the bank 

e The fourth and fifth sets of accounts are the accounts of col- | receives such remittances it credits the account of the Treasurer 

= lectors of customs and collectors of internal revenue. There are | of the United States and issues a certificate of deposit. At the 

*. 48 collectors of customs and 64 collectors of internal revenue close of each day’s business the original certificates of deposit (to- 
throughout the country. The bulk of the Government’s revenue gether with paid checks, coupons, etc.) are sent to the Treasurer of 

O is received through these officers, who make daily deposits in Federal the United States at Washington, accompanied by a transcript of 

r Reserve banks and designated depositaries for account of the Treas- | the Treasurer’s account showing all debits and credits. 

4 urer of the United States. Their accounts are based principally After the certificates are examined in the Treasurer’s office and 

© on assessments, collections, and Treasury deposits. checked against the bank’s transcript, the Treasurer charges the 

3 ADMINISTRATIVE APPROPRIATION AND FUND ACCOUNTS bank and credits his revenue account. The original certificates are 

; The sixth set of accounts are the administrative appropriation bse “a fee oe ag ee Guar ant'chaen oe 
and fund accounts of the several departments and establishments | 114 posted to an “Uncovered moneys” controlling account. * * * 


ne 








of the Government. Except in the case of the Emergency Relief 
program, these accounts are scattered throughout the departments, 
bureaus, offices, and field services of the Government. They are 
based primarily on congressional appropriations, Budget apportion- 
ments, administrative allotments, encumbrances for pay rolls, con- 
tractual obligations, purchases, etc., and approved vouchers. In 
some cases administrative agencies also maintain cost accounts. 
While such accounts are related to appropriation accounts, they are 
usually operated as separate systems. 

The expenditures identified with a particular appropriation 
account do not always represent the entire cost of a service, func- 
tion, or activity to which the appropriation relates, because fre- 
quently additional expenditures are properly chargeable to other 
appropriations. The standardization, development, and correlation 
of the administrative accounting in the several executive depart- 
ments and establishments present the most difficult problem in 
the improvement of the Government’s accounting system. 


SECURITY AND PROPERTY ACCOUNTS 


Finally, there are property accounts, mint accounts, security 
accounts, and supply accounts, all operated more or less as separate 
systerns. 

The correlation of these different systems undoubtedly offers a 
fertile field for constructive study. 

CENTRAL ACCOUNTS OF THE GOVERNMENT 


Notwithstanding the limitations which I have mentioned, an 
understanding of the Government’s accounting problem must com- 
mence with a study of the Division of Bookkeeping and Warrants 
of the Treasury Department, since that organization is in a sense 
the hub of the Government’s accounting system. (Note: The 
term “accounting,” as here used is to be distinguished from “audit- 
ing.”) It is important to know how the accounts relating to the 
revenues, appropriations, and expenditures of the Government cen- 
ter in this bookkeeping organization. 

In its archives are the original manuscript accounts kept by 
Gen. George Washington, in his own handwriting, covering his 
financial transactions as commander in chief of the military 
forces during the Revolutionary War. Of equal interest are the 
accounts of Robert Morris, first superintendent of finance, during 
the period 1781 to 1784. The first Treasury circular of instructions 
in the original handwriting of Alexander Hamilton is another 
document which fires the patriotism of every real American privi- 
leged to see it. The history of the United States as a Nation and 
the history of the Federal Treasury come down the years together. 

The Treasury Division of Bookkeeping and Warrants has three 
important statutory functions, all of which date back to the very 
beginning of the Government: 

1. To issue the warrants acknowledging the receipt of money 
into the Public Treasury, or authorizing the withdrawal of money 
therefrom; 

2. To keep the public accounts relating to the revenues, appro- 
priations, and expenditures of all departments and establishments 
of the Government. (Note: The Treasury’s accounts relating to 
the Post Office Department represent only the postal surplus or 
postal deficit. The Secretary of the Treasury issues a warrant to 
on bbe Office Department on the General Treasury to cover postal 

eficits.) 


From the uncovered moneys control desk the certificates are sent 
to the deposit covering clerks. At the present time there are about 
40 of such clerks, working in 14 groups, to each of which is assigned 
a certain class of deposits. For example, one group is responsible 
for internal revenue, ancther for customs, another for War Depart- 
ment deposits, another for Navy, and so on. 


COVERING-IN PROCESS 


In the covering of money into the Treasury the Department uses 
bookkeeping machines. At the time the warrant is written there 
are posted by carbon process several different records, all ruled 
exactly alike. 

First, a depositor’s register, on which are posted all deposits 
relating to a particular depositor. This register is made in tripli- 
cate. At the end of the month two ccpies are sent to the General 
Accounting Office for auditing purposes. The other remains in the 
permanent files of the Treasury. 

The next record (prepared by carbon process in the same opera- 
tion) is a revenue or appropriation register (as the case may be), 
upon which are posted all deposits relating to a particular revenue 
or appropriation account. This record is prepared in duplicate. 
At the end of the month one copy is sent to the General Accounting 
Office for auditing purposes and the other is retained in the perma- 
nent files of the Treasury. 

The third record (also prepared in the same operation) is known 
as a departmental deposit list, which is sent currently to the orer- 
ating agency concerned in order that it may be immediately in- 
formed concerning the deposits covered into the Treasury relating 
to its activities. 

The depositors’ register furnished the General Accounting Office 
is checked against monthly accounts current rendered to that 
Office by accountable collecting and disbursing officers. The de- 
partmental ceposit list is checked by the executive department or 
operating agency against triplicate copies of certificates of deposits. 
Covering warrants are also checked against collection schedules 
transmitted to the General Accounting Office by administrative 
agencies. There is thus provided a double check upon the covering 
of money into the Treasury. * * * 

A copy of the certificate of deposit issued by the collecting 
officer in the field is sent to his superior officer in Washington, 
called the administrative officer. The departmental deposit 
list, issued by the Treasury, is also sent to the same Office. This 
step serves two purposes. First, it informs the administrative 
department or agency concerned of the formal covering of money 
into the Treasury, and second, it operates as a check by the ad- 
ministrative office upon both the collecting office and the Treasury. 
Copies of the depositors’ register, the repayments to appropriation 
register, and the revenue ledger, are sent to the General Accounting 
Office. Collection schedules are also sent to the General Account- 
ing Office by the collecting officer, thus providing an additional 
check upon the covering of money into the Treasury. 

(Note—When collections are made by administrative officers and 
turned over to accountable collecting or disbursing officers for de- 
posit, the collection schedules are transmitted to the General Ac- 
counting Office by administrative officers.) 

The “repayments to appropriation register” is totaled for each 
appropriation account and is sent to the appropriation and ex- 
penditure section of the Division of Bookkeeping and Warrants, 
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where the items are posted to the proper appropriation accounts 
in the appropriation ledgers. 


GENERAL, SPECIAL, AND TRUST ACCOUNTS 


The accounts in the revenue ledger consist of general accounts, 
special accounts, and trust accounts. 

Although the Federal Government has, in the popular sense, 
three different funds, namely, general, special, and trust, actually 
all moneys are deposited in the general fund. Within the general 
fund, however, are general, special, and trust accounts. 

The general accounts represent moneys which are not designated 
by the Congress for specific uses. They consist principally of in- 
come taxes, duties on imports, miscellaneous internal revenue, and 
collections from miscellaneous sources such as fees, fines, penal- 
ties, forfeitures, sales of Government property, and so forth. 

Special accounts (commonly referred to as special funds) repre- 
sent moneys which the Congress appropriates for specified uses in 
advance of their collection. Strictly speaking, they are permanent 
appropriations, the amount of the collections being in the nature 
of a “yardstick” for determining the amount authorized to be 
expended. 

The term “trust accounts,” of course, is self-explanatory. These 
accounts include the Government life-insurance fund, various re- 
tirement funds, Indian tribal funds, and many others. 

On the basis of the receipts in special accounts and trust ac- 
counts there is prepared an appropriation warrant for the purposes 
of establishing the related appropriation accounts and making the 
money available for authorized uses. Such warrants, after being 
countersigned in the General Accounting Office, are posted to the 
detailed appropriation accounts in the appropriation ledgers as 
indicated on the chart. 

A separate public-debt account is maintained showing with re- 
spect to each security the total amount issued, the amount retired, 
and the amount outstanding. * * * 

APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


Under the Constitution no money may be drawn from the Treas- 
ury except pursuant to an appropriation made by law. Accord- 
ingly, the accounting relating to the expenditure of money begins 
with the appropriation of money by the Congress. 

Appropriations are of four general types: (1) Annual, (2) perma- 
nent indefinite, (3) permanent specific, and (4) continuous. 

Annual appropriations, provided in the several departmental sup- 
ply bills, are voted each year by Congress. They are in considerable 
detail and specific as to amounts. They may be obligated only 
during the fiscal year for which made, but the unexpended balances 
remain on the books of the Treasury for 2 additional years to meet 
outstanding obligations. 

Permanent appropriations, on the other hand, are available year 
after year without annual action of Congress. They may be either 
definite or indefinite as to amount. An example of the latter is 
the permanent-indefinite appropriation for payment of interest 
on the public debt which gives the Secretary of the Treasury con- 
tinuing authority to pay interest as it falls due. 

A permanent specific appropriation is one where the Congress 
appropriates a specific amount more or less permanently for a num- 
ber of years. For example, Congress may make a limited appro- 
priation, say, of a million dollars a year for each of 5 years. In 
such a case the Treasury would set up an appropriation account of 
a million dollars at the beginning of each fiscal year for the 5 years 
without annual action by Congress. Or it may appropriate a spe- 
cific amount permanently without limitation as to time. 

Then, again, Congress may make an appropriation in a specific 
amount to be available until expended. These are called continu- 
out or “no year” appropriations. That is, they do not lapse at the 
end of the fiscal year. 

In a limited number of cases—such as good roads and public 
buildings—Congress authorizes the entering into of contracts to 
be paid from future appropriations. 

Considering the fact that there are over 7,200 appropriation ac- 
counts on the books, and bearing in mind also that Congress fre- 
quently enacts legislation affecting accounts already on the books, 
it will be seen that the Treasury accountants and bookkeepers 
must not only keep abreast of appropriation legislation but must 
keep alert to the possible effect of other new legislation on existing 
appropriation accounts. 

After an appropriation act has been approved by the President the 
original is sent to the State Department for custody and safekeeping. 

The State Department furnishes the Treasury Department with a 
certified copy of each appropriation act. 

APPROPRIATION WARRANT 


On the basis of the act an appropriation warrant is prepared in 
the Division of Bookkeeping and Warrants, upon which is listed the 
amount to be credited to each appropriation account. After the 
warrant is countersigned by the Comptroller General of the United 
States it is posted to the detailed appropriation accounts in the 
Treasury Division of Bookkeeping and Warrants. 

A certified copy of the appropriation warrant is sent by the Divi- 
sion of Bookkeeping and Warrants to each administrative agency to 







which the appropriations are made. This is in the nature of an 
official notice from the Treasury that the funds are available for 
obligation and requisition and is used as the medium for posting 
the appropriation accounts in the operating agency. 


APPROPRIATION TRANSFER WARRANTS 
Frequently the Congress authorizes the transfer of unexpended 
balances from one appropriation account to another. Such trans- 
fers are accomplished by appropriation transfer warrants. 
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SURPLUS-FUND WARRANTS 


We now come to what are known as surplus-fund warrants. 

Pursuant to the act of June 20, 1874, the Treasury clears from its 
books, as of the last day of each fiscal year, the unexpended balances 
of all annual appropriations that have remained on the books for 2 
full fiscal years after the close of the year for which the appropria- 
tions were made. This is known as carrying money to the “surplus 
fund of the Treasury.” The term “surplus fund” is somewhat mis- 
leading since it does not represent surplus money as the term would 
ordinarily imply in accounting terminology. 

Appropriations when made by Congress and set up on the 
books of the Treasury Department do not represent income or 
cash set aside in the Treasury for the purposes specified in the 
appropriation acts. They are only record accounts and merely 
represent the limit to which administrative offices may obligate 
Government funds for specified purposes. They are basely largely 
on anticipated tax collections and other receipts. It follows, 
therefore, that when appropriations, or unexpended balances of 
appropriations, are carried to what in the law is termed the 
“Surplus-fund of the Treasury” it involves simply a matter of 
writing such appropriations off the books without increasing 
the cash in the Treasury or affecting it in any manner. * * * 


APPORTIONMENT OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Before arrangements are made to obligate the appropriations 
each administrative agency must submit to the Director of the 
Budget its financial program showing the amount which it pro- 
poses to obligate during each month. This is known as the 
“apportionment of appropriations.” 

Budgetary apportionments are made only with respect to the 
total amount which may be obligated during each month under 
each appropriation. They are not subdivided either with respect 
to particular projects, types of work, or objects of expenditure. 

ALLOTMENTS 

Allotments for specified objects are then made to field and 
cther operating units by the head of the administrative agency 
in Washington. Since allotments are in the nature of authoriza- 
tions to obligate and spend money, they must be kept within 
the apportionments approved by the Bureau of the Budget. 

OBLIGATIONS AND ENCUMBRANCES 


Within the limitations of such allotments, field agencies and 
other operating units are authorized to employ personnel, make 
purchases, enter into contracts, and incur such obligations as 
may be authorized under the appropriation. 

In the Government these transactions are usually called en- 
cumbrances. To a large extent they are merely estimates, adjust- 
ments later being made to the actual amounts when the vouchers 
are approved for payment. 

Transactions relating to Budget Bureau apportionments, admin- 
istrative allotments, and obligations incurred are not recorded on 
the central books of the Treasury, except upon the basis of reports 
submitted pursuant to an Executive order issued July 27, 1933. 


PAYMENT OF GOVERNMENT OBLIGATIONS 


The payment of the Government’s bills is accomplished in two 
ways: 

First, by bonded disbursing officers who draw checks on the 
Treasurer of the United States against funds placed to their credit 
on accountable warrants, and 

Second, by the Treasurer of the United States who draws checks 
in favor of claimants on authority of settlement warrants. 

Federal Reserve banks are authorized to pay matured or called 
bearer obligations and matured interest coupons upon presenta- 
tion and to charge the Treasurer’s account for the amount so paid. 
The payment of interest on registered bonds is accomplished 
through checks drawn by the Division of Loans and Currency on 
the Treasurer of the United States. Registered bonds are redeemed 
by checks drawn by the Treasurer of the United States. At the 
end of each month the Treasurer submits to the Secretary of the 
Treasury a requisition for a warrant to cover the payments. The 
redemptions of matured or called bearer obligations and matured 
interest coupons are the only cases wherein payments precede the 
issuance of an authorizing warrant. 

ACCOUNTABLE WARRANTS (ADVANCES OF FUNDS TO DISBURSING OFFICERS) 

Virtually all of the current bills of the Government are paid by 
bonded disbursing officers to whom funds are advanced by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury on accountable warrants. (Note—Account- 
able warrants do not draw money from the Treasury but merely 
represent authorizations for disbursing officers to draw checks on 
the Treasurer in payment of Government obligations.) Such funds, 


| however, must remain in checking accounts with the Treasurer of 


the United States until disbursed, unless the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury specifically authorizes the disbursing officer to pay bills in cash 
as a result of local conditions. In such cases the Secretary of the 
Treasury fixes the amount of cash which the disbursing officer may 
have on hand at any one time. Such cash, of course, is carried at 
the disbursing officer’s own personal risk. 

The procedure relating to the advance of money to disbursing 
officers begins with the preparation of a requisition for funds by 
the administrative office to which the appropriation is made. This 
requisition is drawn in favor of the disbursing officer to whom the 
advance is to be made, and shows the amount which he may dis- 
burse under each separate item of appropriation. 

The requisition for disbursing funds is first sent to the General 
Accounting Office for approval. If the officer is not delinquent in 


the rendition of his accounts and if they are in satisfactory condi- 
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tion, the General Accounting Office approves the requisition and 
sends it to the Treasury Department, Division of Bookkeeping and 
Warrants. 

This warrant, as is true of all other warrants, is sent to the 
General Accounting Office for countersignature. It is— 

1. Charged against the detailed appropriation accounts of the 
Division of Bookkeeping and Warrants; and 

2. Credited to the disbursing officer’s checking account on the 
books of the Treasurer. (Note: The warrant is also charged against 
the disbursing officer on the records of the General Accounting 
Office, and so remains until the officer has fully accounted for the 
money contained therein.) 

After it is countersigned it is forwarded to the Treasurer of the 
United States, who pays the warrant and credits the proceeds in 
a checking account of the disbursing officer. You will recall that 
under the law the Treasurer of the United States is authorized to 
disburse money only on warrants of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
countersigned by the Comptroller General. 

As evidence of such credit, the Treasurer issues a certificate of 
deposit and sends it to the disbursing officer. Within the amounts 
advanced by the Secretary of the Treasury, disbursing officers are 
authorized to make disbursements. 

Before a payment may be made the disbursing officer must have 
two things: 

1. An approved voucher, properly certified by an authorized ad- 
ministrative officer, showing the services have been performed or 
goods received. (Note: Or a certificate of settlement of the Comp- 
troller General.) 

2. A sufficient balance to his credit on the Treasurer's books. 
While the Treasurer does not keep a separate account relating to 
each appropriation the disbursing officer must see from his own 
books that he has a sufficient unexpended balance under the par- 
ticular appropriation involved. If he does not have a sufficient 
balance under the particular appropriation involved he so advises 
the administrative agency concerned in order that it may requisi- 
tion the necessary funds from the Treasury. 

DISBURSING OFFICERS’ ACCOUNTS CURRENT 


Disbursing officers are required to render periodic accounts to 
the Comptroller General for audit and settlement. (Note: The 
accounts are given an administrative examination by the agency 
having jurisdiction over the appropriations before being sent to 
the General Accounting Office for audit and settlement.) In most 
cases this is done monthly. In the account currently rendered to 
the General Accounting Office the disbursing officer charges him- 
self with the amounts of the accountable warrants and takes credit 
for the disbursements. These disbursements, of course, must be 
supported by approved vouchers of administrative agencies. 

The advances taken up by the disbursing officer are checked by 
the Comptroller General against the accountable warrants. Against 
such charges the Comptroller General credits the disbursing officer 
with the amount of paid vouchers which the Comptroller General 
determines to be authorized and legal disbursements. The bal- 
ance is stated as an amount due the United States by the dis- 
bursing officer. 

Money no longer required for disbursement is returned to the 
Secretary of the Treasury through the medium of checks drawn 
by the disbursing officer in favor of the Treasurer of the United 
States. Such checks are charged by the Treasurer against the 
disbursing officer’s checking account and a certificate of deposit 
issued therefor in the name of the disbursing officer for credit to 
app'icable appropriations. The Treasurer sends the certificate of 
deposit to the Secretary of the Treasury. On the basis of the cer- 
tificate the Secretary issues a warrant crediting the appropriation 
account, and sends the warrant to the Comptroller General for 
countersignature. The Comptroller General credits the officer's 
account and returns the warrant to the Treasurer. 

SETTLEMENT WARRANTS 


Settlement warrants are used only for the payment of claims 
settled by the Comptroller General. On the basis of these settle- 
ment warrants the Treasurer issues checks directly to claimants. 
Under the Budget and Accounting Act the Comptroller General 
may send his certificates of settlement to disbursing officers for 
payment. Should the latter practice be followed universally the 
settlement warrant would entirely disappear. * * * 

TRANSFER-COUNTER WARRANTS 


Adjustments between appropriation accounts for expenditures 
previously made are effected through warrants known as transfer 
and counter warrants. These warrants are in the nature of jour- 
nal entries debiting one appropriation account and crediting an- 
other. These warrants are to be distinguished from appropriation 
transfer warrants. As stated, transfer-counter warrants cover ad- 
justments of appropriation accounts after expenditures have been 
made, whereas appropriation-transfer warrants are issued for the 
purpose of transferring money from one appropriation account to 
another in advance of expenditure, in cases where the Congress 
authorizes interappropriation transfers. 

Except in the cases of the Army and the Navy, advances to dis- 
bursing officers are made under specific appropriations and all 
expenditures must be accounted for accordingly. The Army and 
Navy, however, are authorized to requisition their funds under 
what are known as “general accounts of advances.” That is, the 
requisition and the warrant need not specify the appropriations 
under which the expenditures are to be made. The warrants are 
charged on the Treasury’s books to the appropriate “general ac- 
count of advances,” and on the basis of expenditures reported in 
accounts subsequently rendered by Army and Navy disbursing offi- 





cers, the amounts expended are charged against applicable appro- 
priations and a corresponding credit is entered in the related gen- 
eral account of advances. These adjustments are made through 
the medium of transfer-counter warrants. * * * 


CONCLUSION 


Before closing it may be advisable to summarize the purposes 
which are served by the procedure I have outlined. 

First, the requirement that the receipt of money into the Public 
Treasury shall be acknowledged on warrants issued by the Secretary 
of the Treasury and countersigned by the Comptroller General pro- 
vides the legal basis for accounting for the revenue received by 
public officers. 

Second, the requirement that the Treasurer of the United States 
shall disburse the money only on warrants issued by the Secretary 
of the Treasury and countersigned by the Comptroller General pro- 
vides the basis for compliance with the constitutional provision 
that no money shall be drawn from the Treasury except in conse- 
quence of an appropriation made by law and is surely a wise pre- 
caution. 

Third, there is provided a centralized record of money covered into 
the Treasury and subsequently withdrawn therefrom. 

Fourth, it provides the basis for compliance with section 15 of the 
act of July 31, 1894, which requires the Secretary of the Treasury 
annually to lay before Congress a combined statement of the re- 
ceipts and expenditures of the Government, classifying the receipts, 
wherever practicable by districts, States, and ports of collection 
and the expenditures under each separate head of appropriation. 

Fifth, it provides information relating to the actual receipts and 
expenditures of the Government which are included in the Presi- 
dent’s annual Budget and compared with the estimates for the 
current fiscal year and also the ensuing year. 

Sixth, to some extent it provides the Secretary of the Treasury 
with information for use in the management of the Nation’s 
finances. 

I would not wish to leave the impression that I think the Gov- 
ernment’s accounting system is perfect. On the contrary, I believe 
there are many things that could be done to improve it. Nor do I 
think that all wisdom on the subject of Federal accounting rests 
with those who are employed in the Federal Government. On the 
contrary again, I feel that the Government would and should profit 
by advice and suggestions from others. Among those from whom 
we should be especially happy to receive advice and suggestions are 
the members of the professional accounting fraternity and the ac- 
counting and financial officers of State and municipal governments. 
We are anxious at all times not only to receive advice and sug- 
gestions, but to exchange information and confer on our mutual 
problems. It seems to me that cooperation between State and 
Federal accounting officers would be of great and continuing value 
to both. I am privileged to invite this cooperation in the name of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

I therefore urge you to think carefully over the statements I 
have made today, and also to think carefully over suggestions which 
you may receive or which may occur to you from time to time con- 
cerning the proper fiscal and accounting administration of the 
affairs of the United States Government. I urge you to lend your 
aid whenever you can intelligently and thoughtfully be of assist- 
ance to those who, like myself, are endeavoring to administer for 
the information and protection of the citizens the accounting sys- 
tem of the United States Government. 


St. Patrick’s Day Dinner 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS T. MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 20 (legislative day of Thursday, March 16), 
1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES M. MEAD, OF NEW YORK, AT THE 
ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER OP 
THE SOCIETY OF THE FRIENDLY SONS OF ST. PATRICK, IN 
NEW YORK CITY ON MARCH 17, 1939 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Meap] at the one hundred and fifty-fifth anniversary din- 
ner of the Society of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick at the 
Hotel Astor, in the city of New York, on March 17, 1939, on 
the subject, “Democracy and the Irish.” 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The ceaseless strivings of restless humanity for types and 
formulae of government to afford protection, to expand freedom, 
to insure liberty, have characterized every age 
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Since the beginning of time mankind has banded together in 
some form or another, for mutual protection and security. Finally 
organized government was instituted to provide for the social 
well-being of the people, to establish by man-made law, a code 
under which all might live in safety and security. 

The progress of civilization has been marked by the recurring 
struggles of mankind to perfect government to suit its current 
needs. Great civilizations and cultures have thrived at periods 
through the ages—they developed under conscientious leadership; 
they deteriorated and vanished under autocracy and violence. 

The tragedies of civilization are written in the finished chapters 
of vast and wealthy empires which decayed under misrule and 
maladministration. 

The Chinese civilization, the oldest known to history, found its 
glory in the ages of benevolent government. When foreign influ- 
ences were reflected in the Far East, the brakes were set on Chinese 
culture. 

The civilizations that once were the pride of Athens and Rome 
met their nemesis in the form of waste, extravagance, and indul- 
gence. The untold splendor and refinements of the ancient Egyp- 
. tian civilization is said to have fallen through its own weakness 

and its inability to resist alien invasions. 

Through all of the ages man has striven for a system of govern- 
ment which would withstand every test—meet every emergency. 
Political changes have closely followed economic and social trends. 
Where democracy has proved itself too slow to cope with rapidly 
changing conditions, it has been shunted aside for a more direct 
rule. Monarchs and despots wrought great benefits when concerned 
with the welfare of their people. But the rule of the Pharaohs, 
the Caesars, and the Czars too often neglected the people and were 
crushed under revolution, violence, and bloodshed. 

What will be the fate of the dictatorships of this day and age? 
Will they succeed where democracies apparently have failed? Will 
they exert a continuing concern over human rights and individual 
security? Will they decimate representative self-government and 
institute a new and permanent political philosophy? 

The history of man-made governments predestines the failure of 
totalitarianism. The class rule of the modern dictator cannot suc- 
ceed, because it is founded upon racial hate, territorial ambition, 
and vulgar paganism. 

The constant yearning, groping strugle of man for equity and 
stability in government cannot be stopped. By the process of trial 
and error he has discovered that a democracy most perfectly meets 
his personal, political, and economic needs. He likes it, because 


it affords his personal, political, racial, and religious freedom. He 
likes it, because he is part of it and shares in the responsibility 


for its success. 

Naturally, the representative form of government advocates 
human justice; pleads the cause of economic opportunity; teaches 
the futility of warfare and strife; it points the way to happier 
relations between men and governments. 

But as we meet on this 17th of March the outlook for democ- 
racy—favored system of the Irish everywhere—is beclouded by the 
European parade of new and tempestuous dictatorships. Com- 
munism, fascism, and nazi-ism are displacing weakened and dis- 
torted republics as well as tottering monarchies. Revolt, civil strife, 
oppression, and the wholesale splintering of representative govern- 
ments represent the world’s pitiful predicament today. In conti- 
nental Europe practically the last feeble gasp of representative 
government has been snuffed out. 

There are few capitals in the world today where there is a real 
respite from uneasiness as the rapacious rush of violent political 
systems sweeps the earth. Dublin and Washington are two of these 
capitals. Freed from rivalries, the hatreds, and the jealousies that 
warp the minds of absolute leaders; freed from the dreams of 
grandeur and world power that grips the autocrat, Ireland and 
America live in peace but not without apprehension. 

The fabric of democracy, so close to the Irish heart, has been 
woven from countless years of mankind’s effort and progress in the 
development of government. Into its fiber has gone the hopes and 
fears and sufferings of oppressed and persecuted peoples. Demcoc- 
racy may be destroyed by termites who bore within and undermine 
its principles, by dry rot and decay that accompany abandonment 
of its complete use, by the corrosion and rust that goes with 
inflexibility, by ravishment and devastation at the hands of its 
enemies. 

Meticulous care, powerful safeguards, and heroic defense must 
be provided by democracy’s friends to ward off every malicious 
attack which threatens its welfare. 

In this present day of fallacious doctrines and pagan philoso- 
phies of government, the sturdy example of Ireland and of the 
Irish people may well be heeded. The lust for power and influ- 
ence, the devotion to national greed and avarice, the will to war 
for ambitious aggressions—all contribute to the immorality of 
government, to gross materialism, and to the break-down of 
religious ideals. Ireland has been unfertile ground for the sowing 
of the seeds of communism, nazi-ism, or fascism. Ina nation which 
contained much poverty and had its difficult social problems, the 
democratic way was ever sought as a means to the solution of its 
sroblems. Differences in religious worship exist in Ireland, yet 
all live together in peace, and tolerance, and respect. Catholic, 
Protestant, and Jew formulate its laws and administer its gov- 
ernment This is Ireland’s answer to present-day intolerance. 
Ireland, like America, wishes only her own freedom and her right 

self-government. She violently rejects foreign isms alien to her 
national autonomy. Time and again she suffered defeat. Fre- 
quently her ambition was thwarted. But faith, determination, and 
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courage remained her bulwark through the long, weary years, until, 
at last, she elects her own legislature, runs her own Government, 
and kneels again in the open, unmolested before the altar of her 
patron saint. 

Deep in the memory and born into the fiber of every Irishman 
is his passionate love of liberty. He will fight to the end for 
human rights and personal liberties, but he is the least gullible 
of any man when the instruments of propaganda set out to trap 
him. The ancient Irish have traditionally been peaceful, law- 
abiding, liberty-loving people. Even before the coming of Pat- 
rick, when pagan gods were recognized, the people enjoyed a 
fraternization which encouraged individual initiative and racial 
development. Their Government, their music, their art were 
ancient cultures equal to that of the older and larger nation. 
Divided into a number of relatively small kingdoms, governed 
judiciously by rulers who submitted their differences to the great 
priest-king for conciliation, Ireland advanced progressively in the 
perfection of her Government. Living, then as now, in isolation, 
free from continental warfare, this noble people were seldom torn 
with civil strife. Their internal problems were settled in peace 
and understanding; their Government became more efficient, their 
culture more refined, their progress more marked as the years went 
on. Because this tiny nation lived aloof from the intrigue and 
wars of Europe, she developed a sturdy, moral, peace-loving race. 
With the coming of St. Patrick and Christianity, the fullness of 
the character of her manhood was made complete; she was then 
made ready for her noble mission of service for mankind. Stanch 
advocates of self-government everywhere, defenders of religious 
freedom for all, her children served with marked distinction in 
nearly every noble cause. cE 

For centuries, Irishmen have honored their religion and their 
ancestry with inspiring accomplishments in every laudable en- 
deavor, In government, science, theology, art, and in military ac- 
tivities, men of Erin have carved for themselves distinguished 
places. In a speech delivered before your society a few years ago, 
mention was made of the names of many great Irish-Americans 
who are honored in history and others who command contem- 
porary respect and admiration. That list included Robert Fulton 
and his Clermont, Robert Morse and his telegraph, Cyrus McCor- 
mick and his reaper, John P. Holland and his submarine, Victor 
Herbert and his immortal compositions, John McCormack and his 
magic voice, Augustus St. Gaudens and his sculpturing artistry. 
We were then reminded of the adventure and exploit: of Mad 
Anthony Wayne, Commander John Barry, General Montgomery at 
Quebec, Capt. Jerry O’Brien on the sea. It was noted that 11 of 
Washington's generals were Irish; that Robert Morris financed the 
Revolution; that 12 signers of the Declaration of Independence 
were of Irish lineage; that Matthew Lyon, who served with Ethan 
Allen at Champlain, later represented three different States in the 
Congress of the United States; that General Shields, hero of the 
Mexican War and of the Civil War, served as a judge of the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois, as Governor of Oregon, and was the only 
man in our history who served three different States as a repre- 
sentative in the United States Senate. 

We were told of the familiar story of the nine intrepid Irishmen 
who were banished because of alleged treason to England and that 
each of them rose to high ranking office in the Governments of 
Australia, Canada, and the United States. Mention was made of 
Irish heroes who fought for freedom in many lands—of McKenna 
and O'Higgins, whose names are sacred in the history of Chile; of 
O'Connell, the hero of Venezuela; O'Leary, of Colombia; O'Reilly, of 
Cuba. There is scarcely a single democracy that has not enshrined 
in its history the deeds and achievements of Irishmen. This small 
island of democratic, peace-loving people has furnished leaders who 
have improved the character of many nations. 

Ireland, without a far-flung colonial empire, without imperialistic 
ambition, has progressed through sheer virtue of an innate thirst 
for freedom, a passion for tolerance and understanding, a rugged 
courage, and a tireless determination to succeed. Its record at 
home, in Europe, and in the Americas in the cause of human 
rights, in every crisis, summons Irishmen everywhere for service, 
today, in the struggle to preserve religion and to save democracy 
in a confused world. 

We thought democracy'’s victory in the World War would end 
forever the misplaced devotion of any people to absolute rule. We 
now ruefully reflect on the fallacy of that reasoning and upon the 
futility of that conflict. I, perhaps, misspoke when I mentioned 
the “devotion” of a people to one-man rule. They succumb to 
dictatorship rather than subscribe to it. 

Human rights and personal liberties are flouted tonight in many 
nations. If the World War was a triumph of right over might its 
effectiveness has been dissipated, and we stand again (God forbid) 
on the threshold of human destruction. 

Here are the wretched facts that bespeak contemporary interna- 
tional political immorality: World War treaties, agreements, and 
pacts have been sabotaged; the League of Nations made a mockery 
by its so-called friends; collective security given way to intense 
nationalism; international trade and finance thrown into hopeless 
chaos; violence, oppression, and persecution made part and parcel 
of political programs; democracy scorned and derided by the new 
totalitarian states and sometimes questioned by its friends. 

These conditions describe the plight of representative govern- 
ment and religious liberty as well. With the growth, through 
fear and distrust, of political systems which desecrate the very 
name of self-government, has come the rush of armaments and the 
will to kill. Ambition, avarice, and godlessness are once more hav- 
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ing their hey-day on earth, and the struggle of mankind for tol- 
erance and sanity and peace is yet to be won. 

There is nothing new in this usurpation cof human liberties. 
There is nothing new in war, itself. But, by reason of modern in- 
ventions, human slaughter is made more horrifying than ever before 
in history. Just as man has developed new and violent forms of 
Government, so too, has he created new instruments of murder 
and torture. 

The deadliness of new weapons of warfare; the speed in trans- 

rtation and communication that has come with our age; these 
are factors that contribute to swift and merciless death in modern 
battle. 

Will economic bewilderment, and the ruthless lust for power 
destroy the gains of mankind which have been achieved by 
centuries of struggle and determination? Will they blot out 
another civilization? 

When tributes are paid to Ireland’s patron, in the years to 
come, let it be said that in this political upheaval we are passing 
through, men of Irish blood added luster to the race by their 
stirring defense of religion, democracy, and international good 
will. 

While the map of Europe changes from week to week; now 
when the cause of democracy looks darkest; we rededicate our- 
selves to the philosophy of Patrick, who found his strength in 
reason, his success in tolerance, and his faith in God. 


Andrew Jackson Speech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH W. BYRNS, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. JOSEPH W. BYRNS, JR., OF TENNESSEE 





Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I include the following 
address delivered by me on March 16, 1939, before Andrew 
Jackson Lodge, No. 120, A. F. & A. M., Alexandria, Va., in 
commemoration of the one hundred and seventy-second 
birthday of Andrew Jackson, March 15, 1939: 


In considering such a virile character as Andrew Jackson, it is a 
waste of time to confine one’s self to a mere dry chronological 
account of the various high points in his interesting and eventful 
life. A study of Jackson is a study of a man rather than the study 
of dates—a man who appears just as alive today as he did when 
his gaunt but striking form trod the trails of wilderness of Ten- 
nessee, the battlefield of New Orleans, the Halls of Congress, or the 
Executive Office in the White House. 

Andrew Jackson was born in 1767 in a house near the dividing line 
between the States of North and South Carolina, thereby causing 
a rivalry for the honor of his birthplace, which still persists at the 
present time. At an early age his father and mother, with his older 
brother Robert and young Andrew, moved from North Carolina to 
the then Territory of Tennessee. This trip was fraught with many 
hardships. His father, who was a mild-mannered draper, died, leav- 
ing the care of his two sons to his worthy spouse. Andrew Jackson’s 
mother was, indeed, a worthy woman, as was another woman who 
later came into his life and exerted the foremost influence therein. 
We know little of his mother, but we can judge the soil from the 
kind of fruit it produces, and she must have been—and undoubtedly 
was—an example of the finest type of pioneer womanhood, which 
made America what it is today. When he was barely 15, Andrew 
Jackson joined a group of “bushwhackers,” or, as they are termed 
at the present, “guerrillas,” whose chief amusement consisted in 
taking potshots at . ‘oops of British cavalry. After one such foray, 
Andrew Jackson and his brother Robert were taken prisoners and 
were assigned as menial body servants to a British officer whose 
name we do not know. On one occasion, soon after their capture, 
this officer ordered the young Andrew to black his boots. Jackson 
refused amid a flood of vituperation, whereupon the officer struck 
the boy across the face with his saber. As a result of this blow two 
Scars were left, one of which—and this was by far the least of the 
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two—Andrew Jackson bore to his tomb, but the other was in the | 


breast of Mother England, for this unfortunate and unwarranted 
occurrence was one of two instances which had more to do with 
the formulation of Andrew Jackson’s character, and thereby the 
history of this country and of the world, than anything else which 
happened in his career. This blow was returned a thousandfold, 
and we may visualize this fledgling eagle harboring in his high- 
strung soul this deadly insult and injury. It was a sad day for 
Mother England when this blow was struck, but an omen as to the 
future of the glorious independence which this country was to 
enjoy, partially as a result of his efforts. Jackson and his brother 
were thrown into a prison camp, both contracted smallpox, and 
Robert died. About a year after he returned to his mother she, 
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too, sickened and died, and young Andrew was left alone in the 
world, practically a boy, but never yet was any boy better equipped 
by nature and ability to be thrown upon his own. Young Jackson 
was a self-educated man. While studying law he financed himself 
as a school teacher, and what a school teacher he must have been, 
for he had barely the fundamentals of spelling, and to the end of 
his days a few of the commonest words in our language he mis- 
Spelled, but throughout this period there became ingrained in his 
soul the steady, sterling qualties of the young oak, which develops 
from little acorns, and the puny shoot into the stalwart, towering 
monarch of the forest. 

From this point life dashes onward for Jackson, the young law- 
yer, the prosecuting attorney, and—the duelist. History has too 
often recorded his duels, and some personal encounters which did 
not dignify the name of dueling, but without exception and in 
every one of these instances it will be found that he always had 
ample provocation, and, in fact, in the case of the duel with 
Dickinson, he had been pressed beyond the power of endurance of 
any man in insults directed toward the one person in the world 
whom he held most dear—his wife. The circumstances, briefly, 
underlying this unfortunate occurrence were these: Rachel, his 
beloved wife, had been formerly the wife of a Captain Robards, in 
whose home Jackson had been a boarder. Robards appears to have 
been a very jealous man, and on the last two occasions which his- 
tory records had made statements that his wife and Jackson had 
been intimate. On one of these occasions Robards barely escaped 
with his life. From a study of history we cannot develop a great 
deal of enthusiasm for Captain Robards, for on two occasions he 
deserted his wife, leaving her to shift for herself. On the latter 
occasion he left what is now Tennessee and went to Virginia, an- 
nouncing his intention of securing a divorce. At that time in Vir- 
ginia, under the existing law, a divorce could be secured only by 
first securing the permission of the legislature to sue. This per- 
mission Robards secured and conveyed information of that fact to 
his wife, only to find later that, even after securing legislative 
permission to sue for divorce, he had no grounds and therefore 
could not secure the decree. This latter fact he did not com- 
municate to his wife. We must admit at this point that Jackson 
was a bit careless as a lawyer, for he did not institute a search 
among the court records to determine whether or not a final decree 
had been issued, but, relying upon the legislative action in Vir- 
ginia, Jackson and Mrs. Robards were married. Nearly 2 years later 
information was received that a divorce had not been granted, and 
immediately Jackson separated from Rachel and remained separate 
and apart until she secured a divorce on the ground of desertion, 
and immediately thereafter they were remarried. The charge of 
carelessness may be rightfully laid at Jackson’s door, but never the 
charge of adultery, for one of the requisites of any crime is a 
criminal intent, and that neither Jackson nor his wife ever pos- 
sessed. This woman became, in every sense of the word, the wife of 
his bosom—a true helpmate, a companion, a confidant, and we may 
say almost an idol. In this sophisticated day and time, when it is 
thought smart to speak slightingly of all of the traditions of the 
past, we read statements that Rachel had a “dumpy figure”; that 
she was uncouth and illiterate. Be this as it may, Rachel was a 
true sample of her age and time, when there were no finishing 
schools for young ladies and when the women as well as the men 
came into constant and daily contact with the soil and with the 
forces of nature. Whether she had what we now regard as the 
social graces or not, the fact remains that this woman inspired in 
the breast of one of America’s greatest men one of the foremost 
examples of enduring love which has illuminated the pages of our 
country’s history. 

In 1796, when he was 29 years old, Andrew Jackson was elected 
as the first and the only Member in the House of Representatives 
from the State of Tennessee. Tennessee had been admitted to the 
Union as a State June 1, 1796, just a few months before his elec- 
tion. On December 5 of the same year he took his seat in Philadel- 
phia, where the Congress then met, and it took over a month for him 
to make the journey from his home near Nashville. One may 
imagine the hardships attendant upon such a trip at that time, a 
trip now covered in comparatively few hours in the comforts of a 
Pullman coach, almost a moving hotel, or transported almost in- 
stantly in a comfortable and commodious air liner. The vast sub- 
ject of our progress from that time to this is nowhere more clearly 
demonstrated than in this improvement in our modes of transporta- 
tion. 

During his first few days as a Member of the House, Jackson saw 
and heard George Washington deliver his last address to the Con- 
gress. Jackson was never, as we have seen, an imaginative person, 
but still the distant strains of his Irish ancestry must certainly 
have caused thoughts to arise in his mind as he sat there and 
listened to a man whom his keen knowledge of human nature 
must have caused him to recognize as one of the great men of all 
times. Twenty-four days after being sworn in as a Member of the 
House, Jackson made his first speech. He spoke again on the fol- 
lowing day, and never again was his voice lifted in the House of 
Representatives. In the House of Representatives, during Jackson’s 
service, there were other great men, such as James Madison, Fisher 
Ames, Albert Gallatin, for whom the town near his tomb is named; 
while serving in the Senate at this time was a romantic figure who 
had much effect upon American history and, indeed, upon Jackson's 
career, the brilliant but erratic Aaron Burr. We may pause to de- 
vote a minute’s thought to this scene—the young Jackson, un- 
tutored and unlettered, sitting in the same body with men of great 
brilliance, and destined by a presence that overshadows us all, to 
become the greatest of this assemblage. 
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On November 22, 1797, Jackson was appointed a United States 
Senator from Tennessee, but in June 1798 resigned, and in Octe- 
ber of that year became a judge of the Superior Court of Tennessee, 
the then equivalent of our present Supreme Court, in which capac- 
ity he served until July 24, 1804. On May 1, 1814, he was ap- 
pointed a major general in the United States Army. This ap- 
pointment may cause some of us at the present time who have 
been accustomed to think of soldiers, and especially generals, in 
terms of military academies and West Point, that the appointment 
was ill advised, but here history, with its impartial and dcispas- 
sionate story, shows the appointment to have been vindicated by 
the results. Jackson was not schooled in military strategy, yet 
he was a great general. He was not schooled in law, yet he was 
a great judge. He was not schooled in political science, yet he 
Was a great statesman. Why was all this? Because of the nat- 
ural, innate genius of the man. Once in a long time the grim sisters 
who weave the warp and woof of our complex existence run through 
an otherwise drab and uniform surface a thread the brillance of 
whose color causes it to stand out even though buried among thou- 
sands of others. Just such a thread was Andrew Jackson. 

On January 1, 1815, Jackson, as a major general of the United 
States Army, commanded the American forces at the Battle of 
New Orleans. Many essays have been written, many tears have 
been shed over the fact that this battle was actually umnecessary, 
because the treaty of peace between Great Britain and the United 
States had been signed at the time the battle was fought but, of 
course, due to the fact that there were then no trans-Atlantic 
cables or wireless stations, the news was not received in time to 
prevent a great and useless slaughter. Be that as it may, this 
battle demonstrated to the world at large and to history for all 
time the fact that the illiterate hill boy was a natural military 
genius, for in less than 25 minutes the British troops lost 1,971 
men and the Americans iost only 13, many of these being said to 
have “exposed themselves needlessly.” Regarding the Battle of 
New Orleans, a number of books have been written, and so I can- 
not here hope to give a comprehensive account of that victory 
but suffice it to say that the ultimate results showed the capacity 
for generalship on the part of the American leader, which is best 
evidenced by the statement of a ranking British officer present at 
the battle who: said, “We were beaten by bullets.” Not to the 
glamorous, romantic figure of Jean Lafitte, as dramatized by 
the present-day Hollywood movie producers, goes credit for this 
victory but to a stalwart, sturdy son of the South who has been 
often termed of late “an illiterate.’ God give us more of his 
breed and character! 

Of all the phases of Jackson’s career, no one man could treat in 
one address. On March 3, 1821, he was appointed Governor of 
Florida by President Monroe, which office he resigned in October 
of the same year. 

I feel that we must hasten on to the greatest days of his career. 
In November 1828 he was elected the seventh President of the 
United States. Much has been written about the disorderly crowds 
which attended his first inaugural party at the White House. His- 
torians revel in declarations that the common people swarmed 
through the White House, overlooking the fact that had there been 
mo common people there would have been no White House and no 
United States. Jackson never posed as anything but a representative 
of the common people, and, after all, it is the so-called common 
people who have made this Nation what it is today. 

Much has been said of Jackson's fight on the Bank of the United 
States. This was the second such bank but for the purpose of 
brevity reference will be made only to the second bank which 
existed during part of his administration as President. This bank 
had $25,000,000 capital, of which the Federal Government had 
$7,000,000 on deposit, private citizens had $6,000,000 on deposit. 
There was in circulation $12,000,000, and the discounts were $40,- 
000,000. The profits to the bank amounted to $3,000,000 a year, and 
it is a significant fact that foreigners owned $80,000,000 of the stock 
of the bank, and a renewal of the charter would have raised the 
market value of the stock 20 or 30 percent, which would have meant 
a present to foreign stockholders of several million dollars. Foreign- 


owned stock was not taxable, which would have given the stock | 


owned by the foreigners a value of about 15 percent more than 
that owned by citizens of the United States. The fight was long. 
The bank spent much in lobbying and in actual retainers to public 
servants. A letter from Daniel Webster, who was at that time a 
United States Senator, to Nicholas Biddle, at that time president of 
the bank, asks that his former retainers, “be refreshed.” Henry 
Clay was also paid retainers by the bank while he was a United 
States Senator. 

Under the law the bank had a right to issue bank notes in an 
emount equal to its capital. These notes were payable in specie 
on demand and were accepted for taxes and other public debts as 
well as private. The bank, under the law, did establish 25 different 
branches and under its charter, to which Andrew Jackson made 
objection, all of the funds of the Federal Government were to be 
Geposited in the bank unless the Treasury otherwise directed. In 
return for these favors the bank paid the Federal Treasury one and a 
half million dollars. The trouble with this arrangement was that 
this Bank of the United States could break private banks by ac- 
cumulating their notes and then demanding payment of them, 
sometimes presented after almost a bale of them had been accumu- 
lated. Upon failure to pay off in cash the note thus presented the 
local bank was publicly declared a defaulter. Naturally this led 
to great power and prestige in political circles on the part of the 
directors of the bank and this is what Andrew Jackson principally 
objected to. Andrew Jackson opposed this bank and thereby 
inaugurated a very bitter political fight. Those who study the 
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character of the man and the conduct of this bank realize that he 
did not seek to plunder the Nation. What he asked for was what 
he thought America stood for—opportunity, the chance to grow into 
something bigger and finer—as he, an illiterate, unlettered moun- 
tain boy, had grown into the greatest figure of the world at that 
time. He did not envisage America as standing for wealth alone, 
nor as a reproduction of European classes and conditions. He saw 
America as standing for freedom and opportunity for himself, and 
those like him, to rise to greater levels than that to which they had 
been born. Jackson is a member of a type which may not have 
done much for American culture in its narrowest sense but which 
has held fast to the true American dream and which has made 
the common man the greatest single force in American history. 

In this struggle between the great and powerful bank and the 
President Jackson won, and to his credit goes a victory not alcne 
for his own sturdy, rock-ribbed opposition, but a victory for the 
common man and woman. 

Heretofore reference has been made to the love which Jackson 
bore to his beloved wife, Rachel. After his election as President, 
but prior to his leaving Nashville and his assumption of the office, 
his beloved wife, Rachel, passed from this vale of tears, where she 
had suffered so deeply, to another and a better world. She is 
interred in the garden at the Hermitage near Nashville in my dis- 
trict, and her tomb, which is as he would have wished it, alongside 
his, over which is placed a marble slab on which is inscribed ihe 
following: 

“Here lie the remains of Mrs. Rachel Jackson, wife of President 
Jackson, who died the 22d of December 1828, aged 61 years. Her 
face was fair, her person pleasing, her temper amiable, her heart 
kind. She delighted in relieving the wants of her fellow creatures 
and cultivated that divine pléasure by the most liberal and unpre- 
tending methods. To the poor she was a benefactor; to the rich 
an example; to the wretched a comforter; to the prosperous an 
ornament. Her piety went hand in hand with her benevolence, and 
she thanked her Creator for being permitted to do good. A being 
so gentle and so virtuous, slander might wound but could not 
dishonor; even death, when he bore her from the arms of her 
husband, could but transport her to the bosom of her God.” 

It has been said by later day historians, who are inclined to deal 
slightingly with the traditions of the past, that this inscription 
was not written by Jackson but by, as some say, Senator Eaton, 
and as others say, by Van Buren. This, those of us who from 
the reading of history, know and love the old statesman, lawyer, 
and soldier, know to be false for as he fought for his convictions 
as a lawyer, as he fought for his convictions as a soldier, as he 
fought for his convictions as a statesman—we find, like him, the 
fire which illuminated his fights, his love for this woman. Jack- 
son was a sort of man who did not need an Eaton nor a Van 
Buren to help him pay tribute to the memory of his beloved 
Rachel. He defended her memory on this earth with his very life 
and it is not unlikely that this stern old man having offered to 
pour out his life blood in her defense during her life would pour 
out his heart in a tribute to her memory. To those today who 
consider Jackson as a brawling, duel fighting, hillbilly roughneck, 
we would say that he was the product of an age, an age in which 
gentleness was not at a premium on the frontier from which he 
sprung, an age in which American history was formed and it is 
because of such stalwart characters as his that this country has 
risen to the heights which it has attained. 

Jackson is not the figure alone of one period of our history, he 
is the symbol of Americanism, a product of the soil striving upward 
and onward to heights undreamed of by those that preceded him. 
A simple man, unlettered and untutored in the “finer graces” but 
a figure of substance, a figure of granite or of steel, if you please, 
a figure of the real American. There are those who believe that 
those who have passed on know nothing of that which is happen- 
ing here today but I like to think that stalwart figures of our 
country’s early history are somewhere, somehow, looking down 
upon us today and, in some mysterious way which you and I may 
now not understand, guiding our collective footsteps into the paths 
which we as true Americans may follow. To think that we today 
have the guidance of those who have been promoted to a higher 
life, is a thought which I like to dwell upon and which may give 
us, one and all, new and inspired hope of the future. 


George Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 20 (legislative day of Thursday, March 16), 
1939 


SPEECH OF HON. CLAUDE PEPPER, OF FLORIDA, BEFORE THE 
WASHINGTON DAY DINNER, AT RICHMOND, VA., FEBRU- 
ARY 24, 1939 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a very able and 
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eloquent address delivered by the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Pepper] at the Washington Day dinner at Richmond, Va., 


on February 24, 1939. 
There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Commenting upon the character of George Washington, Thomas 
Jefferson, by way of summary, used these words: 

“On the whole, his character was, in its mass, perfect; in 
nothing bad, in few points indifferent; and it may truly be said 
that never did nature and fortune combine more perfectly to 
make a man great and to place him in the same constellation 
with whatever worthies have merited from man an everlasting 
remembrance. For his was the singular destiny and merit, of 
leading the armies of his country successfully through an arduous 
war, for the establishment of its independence, of conducting its 
councils through the birth of a government new in its forms 
and principles, until it had settled down into a quiet and orderly 
train; and of scrupulously obeying the laws through the whole 
of his career, civil and military, of which the history of the world 
furnishes no other example.” 

Napoleon said: “Washington’s measure of fame is full. Posterity 
will talk of him with reverence as the founder of a great em- 
pire, when my name shall be lost in the vortex of revolutions.” 

Speaking in Springfield, Ill. in 1842, Abraham Lincoln said: 
“Washington is the mightiest name on earth—long since mightiest 
in the cause of civil liberty, still mightiest in moral reforma- 
tion. On that name no eulogy is expected. It cannot be. To 
add brightness to the sun, or glory to the name of Washington, 
is alike impossible. Let none attempt it.” 

Heartily do I congratulate you of Virginia, from the fallow soil 
of which came this man, George Washington, that have assembled 
here to honor his name and from the recollection of his noble 
career to draw inspiration for the future. No more fitting time 
could be selected in which to revere the memory and to emulate 
the example of George Washington than now, when the times are 
troubled. Many men are afraid, others suffer unspeakably; and 
doubt about the future for that Nation that George Washington’s 
genius created hangs like a pall over many who feel and see. 

George Washington throughout his whole life was a pioneer, ever 
grappling with new problems, following a way blazed by no pred- 
ecessor, charting a course which had its principal support only from 
his keen judgment, noble conscience, and irresistible will. He 
always led other men, and ever his way was forward. It is impos- 
sible to conceive of George Washington as a negative quality, satis- 
fied with that which was not right, willing to accept less than what 
was reasonably attainable. It is not possible to imagine George 
Washington as a negation, content merely to oppose what others 
propose without the exertion of his own great purpose. 

Born to a frontier in a new country, his earliest efforts were to 
survey that country, bringing it from uncertainty to man’s cer- 
tain use, marking it out for habitation and cultivation, and domes- 
ticating, as it were, the wild acres for man’s sustenance and 
comfort. 

At 20 years of age, Washington, like an ancester ahead of him, 
was a major in the Virginia Militia. Thus, early in his country’s 
service against the Indians, and later the French in the Ohio 
Valley, began the foundation of his illustrious military fame. 
Insensible of personal fear, indefatigable in action, cool and in 
command of himself at all times, at 23 he was the commander of 
all the Virginia Militia forces. His many-sided life was already 
unfolding, as he was a member of the Virginia House of Burgesses, 
of the First and Second Continental Congresses. Finally, at 43, 
this gallant Virginian, by the unanimous choice of the Continental 
Congress, came to be Commander of the Continental Army. As 
he had been a pioneer in frontier warfare, a pioneer in the legis- 
lative efforts of his country, so did he become the first to assume 
the responsibility for the creation and command of an American 
army. Without a competent Congress, facing, as he said, the most 
difficult task which any commander of an army since the beginning 
of time had ever faced, without any precedent to guide him, 
George Washington made the American Army into an effective 
and victorious champion of American independence and liberty. 
No pen will ever aptly describe the herculean effort of those 7 
years when George Washington was in the American Revolution. 

Though his private inclination and the yearning of his heart 
drew him from the field of battle to his vine and fig tree at 
Mount Vernon, he was at once engaged upon another effort no 
less magnificent than that of American independence by force of 
arms. That is to say, the task of creating an effective American 
civil government which would preserve the independence he had 
wrought upon the field of battle from Lexington and Concord to 
Yorktown. Here again there was no precedent, no other man to 
lead that fight, to consolidate the forces who wanted to saivage 
American military success. No other man whose name, character, 
and judgment could have been the foundation of the United 
States of America. 

And then, that Government finally established, there must be a 
first President and a new pioneer. Back from his vine and fig tree 
at his beloved Mount Vernon came George Washington, again the 
pioneer, defining the office of President, giving it character, or- 
ganizing the machinery of government, selecting men through 
whose actions it would become real. And then the establishment 
of this new Government in the Federal City, the acquisition of the 
land, marking it off, the location of the buildings, approval of the 
architecture of these new edifices. At last the conduct of this 
Government in the first 8 years of its history, fixing the orbit of 
this new America in the constellation of nations, the laying down 


of a new foreign policy of neutrality in the controversies of Europe, 
avoiding permanent commitments abroad. In his wise and vau- 
tious mind had to be marked out the territorial limitations of his 
country for all time to come; what should be America’s boundary 
to the west, the north, the south; how should the West be tied 
in with the East, and those two sections bound together by indis- 
soluble ties; how could the commerce of this country be stimulated 
until there was a happy sufficiency for all arising from a free inter- 
change of goods and services among the people? How could the 
Government increase trade and serve the public good by internal 
improvements? What kind of a citizenry were we to have? Comes 
forward the patron of public education, the enthusiastic sponsor 
of a national university in the Federal City, in the field of inven- 
tion; also the patron of the pioneer. What about the agriculture 
of America? See him in correspondence with the British Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture and illustrious men in that field abroad. An 
enterprising businessman, curious and inquisitive about everything 
capable of improvement. 

Here was a man who was of and was the genius of America 
bound by no tradition outlasting the cause of its establishment, 
locked into no narrow sphere by prejudice, ever possessing a mind 
alert and open, a judgment seeking unerringly the truth, always 
seeking the practical application of principle, and judging that 
best which works best. 

Today America finds itself with new problems, as novel as 
those of Washington’s day. There is no precedent, there is not 
even unanimity in the admission that the challenging problems 
exist. There is division in counsel. There are threats that all 
that we have yet achieved may be lost, and that those aims and 
aspirations of the patriots of the War for Independence, of the 
fathers who founded the Constitution, though almost within our 
grasp, may never be achieved. 

The America of George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Andrew 
Jackson, even of Abraham Lincoln and Ulysses S. Grant, was 
essentially the same America. It was primarily an agricultural 
economy; the factory system had not risen to chain men to a 
machine and drive families into dark and unsanitary abodes, to 
detach men and women, families, from the soil, and inter- 
weave their destiny with that of the owner of some aggregation 
of machines or him who directs the course of capital. 

Until 1890 the primary influence upon American life was the 
American frontier. Ever to the west lay new escape from the 
congestion of the East, and wave after wave of hearty pioneers 
ebbed across the American continent until they came sharp against 
the Pacific Ocean in the last years of the nineteenth century. 
Individualism, liberty, freedom, individual opportunity, absence of 
restrictive control upon the citizen’s movement, or his conduct, 
whether in business or otherwise, were but a natural inheritance 
from the War of Independence. But there was born with the 
restriction of that frontier in 1890, if a date be fixed, a new 
America, as new as the America of George Washington’s day, even 
more complex as a problem, challenging a new effectiveness in 
government, a new organization of government; demanding, para- 
doxical as it might seem, that license be destroyed, that liberty 
might be preserved. For man could look no longer to the West; 
there was no Louisiana Purchase, no more Indians to be displaced, 
no free country beyond the mountains. Americans had to live 
with one another where they were. Men had to stay at home with 
their problems, or fly to others equally as bad. 

The modern corporation came into being. A new and intricate 
fiscal structure grew up. An age of specialists demanded of each 
a peculiar fitness for a task, and then perhaps when his ability 
related only to one job, that opportunity was destroyed by tech- 
nological improvements. Just as men lived in the corridors of 
great cities, as they were confined in the chasms of narrow streets, 
so did they fall into restricted crevices of an economic order that 
was unyielding and inflexible to their puny efforts to escape. 

Men began to wonder what really was liberty, and what the fore- 
fathers really meant by freedom, and what kind of an independence 
it was that Americans gained. 

Thomas Jefferson, when he said that “that government is best 
which governs least,” had in mind the preservation of the kind of 
freedom that the citizen enjoyed upon the farm in his day. He 
feared that if the Government expanded its reach, gave its subsidy 
to a growing industry, if the maintenance of the fiscal structure 
and the preservation of the industrial order became its chief 
concern, the very enterprise that it should create would come io 
engulf the liberties of the individual citizen. 

In an earlier day Jackson protested against the rise of a national 
bank which, under the guise of aid to industry, should come to be 
a tyrant over the business of America, and destroy the effective 
liberties of American citizens. 

In a later period Grover Cleveland created the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to restrain the railroads from avaricious domi- 
nation of farm and factory and to break the shackles of a monopoly 
that controlled the destinies of men and their businesses. 

Later Woodrow Wilson, with the Federal Trade Commission, 
imposed upon private business a code of fairness. Through the 
Federal Reserve System he broke the control of a private banking 
group over the country’s commerce and, with the aid of a crusad- 
ing Virginian, made the public interest the first concern of a 
nation’s fiscal structure. 

In the same spirit has this Government laid its hand upon 
influences in our national life which were destructive of indi- 
vidual liberty. It has tried to open the way of economic oppor- 
tunity to the individual. 

Faced with millions of unemployed, it has tried to give Ameri- 
can citizens an opportunity to enjoy an American’s heritage, the 
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right to work. It has replenished the arid areas of capital and 
credit with new funds available to the business public. It has 
encompassed the larger view of the public interest and the general 
welfare and concerned itself about the health of American men, 
women, and children; about the security and comfort of America’s 
old men and old women; about the price they get for their 
labor and the produce of their farms; about the security of their 
deposits and the honesty of representations made to secure their 
investments. 

This modern world, with its perplexities, with its myriad ma- 
chines producing goods faster than men can buy them, with its 
specialization, with its marvelous productivity from the ground, 
with its delicately balanced and complicated interdependence, 
challenges big minds, big men like George Washington. 

There are three forms government may take. Modern govern- 
ment may be a policeman which shall preserve order, maintain 
the framework of governmental institutions, carry on the business 
of preserving orderliness in society, without any concern whatever 
as to how men, women, and children actually get along. That 
theory of government never pertained in this country even in 
George Washington’s day. It never for long pertained in any 
government, because no government can honorably abdicate the 
duty to govern. 

Government may satisfy itself merely by being a policeman of 
an ordered society plus a compensatory force to preserve the bal- 
ance of things; that is to say, pitting its energy against a force 
detrimental to the public interest, restricting currency in circula- 
tion when there is a tendency to inflation, buying in certain cases 
when others are selling, and selling while many buy. If every 
tendency contrary to the public good could effectually be count>r- 
acted by such a government, it would surely be desirable that 
public action stop there. 

But experience indicates to many that the Government re- 
stricted to either of such spheres can neither promote nor pre- 
serve the general welfare, the common defense and security, nor 
even, indissoluble, the Union itself. They say that government 
representing the social will and the social conscience cannot 
escape responsibility for the direction of things, the trend of 
courses and events; that government which conscientiously desires 
to preserve liberty cannot allow monopoly to go unrestrained; 
that a government that is anxious to stimulate the commerce 
of its citizens cannot suffer millions to go unemployed and de- 
prived of a purchasing power which alone can assure a nation’s 
prosperity; that a government determined to keep order and 
make men’s lives and property safe cannot adequately perform 
its duty by merely laying a hand upon crime without destroy- 
ing the conditions from which crime inevitably rises; that a 
government which cherishes its security cannot permit that secu- 
rity to be undermined by ignorance, poverty, disease, avaricious- 
ness or any sinister forces; that government is the only instru- 
mentality through which public problems may be attacked and 
any hope of solution entertained. 

Here we are in America with our problems. We know that 
14 percent of our 29,000,000 American families make annually 
less than $500 a year; that 42 percent of our families make annu- 
ally, less than $1,000 a year; that 65 percent of our families 
make less than $1,500 a year; 87 percent less than $2,500 a year; 
97 percent less than $5,000; 99 percent less than $10,000 and 
1 percent $10,000 or more. 

We know that there are perhaps ten to twenty million of our 
fellow Americans unemployed. We know that between 1925 and 
1930 at least 250,000 were added to the tenant farmers of America. 
We know that there are a million or more illiterates than college 
graduates in this country. We know that a million of our fellow 
citizens probably go annually to an untimely grave from prevent- 
able disease and infirmity. We know that America’s crime bill is 
annually $15,000,000,000. We know that our resources are being 
depleted, our lands denuded of their forests, our soil washed into 
the sea. 

No one, to my knowledge, in the Federal Government is greedy 
for power. I challenge any man to show that the National Gov- 
ernment has assumed and continued jurisdiction over any sphere of 
our activities which has not been responsive to the clamor of public 
demand because abuses arose which thwarted every effort save 
that of the social well through government. 

Here, then, is an America, confused, troubled, precariously in 
the balance, as in George Washington’s day. The problems of 1939 
cannot be solved by the formula of 1776. They cannot be answered 
from the experience only of an old world. They call for a peculiar 
genius, one borne in the fallow character of America illuminated 
only by American purpose. 

If we, therefore, who honor George Washington’s name and 
memory, desire to follow his illustrious example and to emulate 
his noble qualities, let us first see and want to see the deplorable 
facts and the troubled state of our country’s affairs; second, 
approach those problems with all the skill and knowledge and 
learning of the age, bringing to bear upon them the searchlight 
of honest scrutiny always, with the blindness of prejudice and 
the shadows of pettiness eliminated; third, a resolute will to 
succeed, a positive philosophy, sensitive, delicately so, of indi- 
vidual welfare, freedom, liberty, yet as well-determined that, chal- 
lenging as is the difficulty, it shall be solved; be affirmative, like 
George Washington—not negative in our approach to the day’s 
tasks. 

Here, with all the heritage of the past behind us, with all the 
glorious opportunity of the present before us, with all the learning 
of this day, the good will of the many earnest men and women 
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of this generation around and attending us, and the Divine Fye 

looking from above sympathetically upon us, as ever it has, let 

us bring to the stately figure of George Washington, as it reposes 

in the spiritual shades across the river, a satisfaction that can 

come only from his knowledge that the rich blood of his genera- 

heathens. not run thin; that we are worthy beneficiaries of hig 
e. 


Parity Payments for Cotton Producers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1939 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, if, as we are told, the South is 
the Nation’s economic problem No. 1, it is time for the 
South to demand fair treatment at the hands of the Federal 
Government. No one seems to question the fact that our 
cotton problem is the Nation’s agricultural problem No. 1. 
To demand parity is only to demand justice long delayed. 
Farm leaders, including officials of the Department of Agri- 
culture, seem to be suffering with an inferiority complex. 

We seem to be able to raise millions and even billions for 
various and sundry other purposes; we can operate Works 
Progress Administration and Public Works Administration 
and sundry other agencies of the Government; we can build 
battleships costing millions and erect monuments to dead 
heroes and statesmen, but when we ask for parity and jus- 
tice for the farmers of the Nation the question comes from 
all sides, “Where will you get the money?” The House 
Committee on Agriculture reported the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938 containing section 303 which approved 
the principle of parity payments and authorized and di- 
rected the making of parity payments to the producers of 
cotton and other major agricultural commodities, and this 
principle of parity and the authorization contained in sec- 
tion 303 were approved by both Houses of Congress and be- 
came the policy of this administration and the law of the 
land. Yet the money has not been made available. Parity 
is delayed and denied while agriculture continues to suffer. 
I am frankly of the opinion that Congress should appro- 
priate the money and raise the necessary revenue to make 
effective the very vital provisions of the law as contained 
in section 303 of the Agricultura] Adjustment Act of 1938. 

If the farmers of America are actually given parity price 
and receive their fair share of the national income we will 
be once again on the road to national prosperity. I am not 
only anxious for the bill I am today introducing to become 
a law but I shall welcome an opportunity to vote for an 
appropriation of an amount sufficient to assure parity prices 
to the producers of other major agricultural commodities, 
and shall likewise welcome an opportunity to vote for a tax 
bill which will raise the necessary revenue. 

I am advised that parity price for cotton at the present 
time is 15.6 cents per pound. With a market price of 8.4 
cents and 2 cents per pound soil conservation benefit payment 
from the $500,000,000 soil conservation fund and the 1.6 
cents per pound payment from funds made available by 
title 5 of Public, 122, which became a law at the last session 
of Congress, both payments being upon the normal produc- 
tion on allotted acres, assuming that cotton of the 1939 crop 
can be sold for 8.4 cents per pound and that farmers will 
take advantage of the acreage allotment program, they will 
receive a total of 12 cents per pound. To bring cotton pro- 
ducers up to parity the difference would be the difference 
between the selling price and benefit payments, a total of 
12 cents per pound, and 15.6 cents per pound, or 3.6 cents 
per pound. 

I am advised that if the $500,000,000 soil conservation 
fund is made available it will take $216,000,000 in addition 
to this fund and funds available under the act passed at 
the last session of the Seventy-fifth Congress to bring the 
cotton producers up to parity. I am, therefore, today intro- 
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ducing an appropriation bill for $216,000,000 to enable the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make parity payments to pro- 
ducers of cotton pursuant to the provisions of section 303 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 

If the bill is enacted into law the cotton farmers will, for 
the first time in many years, receive parity price. 

The time has come to stop rendering mere lip service to 
agriculture and to stop merely talking about parity. After 
all parity is only justice for the farmers of the Nation and 
the farmers and our farm leaders, including officials of the 
Department of Agriculture, should demand parity prices. 


Founder’s Day Celebration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, Marck: 20 (legislative day of Thursday, March 16), 
1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. H. STYLES BRIDGES AT FOUNDER’S 
DAY CELEBRATION, LINCOLN, NEBR., MARCH 14, 1939 





Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an address delivered by my col- 
league the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces] at Lincoln, Nebr., on March 14, 1939. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Fellow Republicans, I am happy to be here tonight to contribute 
my small part in this celebration commemorating the founding of 
the State of Nebraska. It can truthfully be said that we, tonight, 
meet in the heart of America. No longer to the west of us stretch 
vast, uncultivated prairies and badlands inhabited by the Indians. 
No longer to the east of us lie sparsely settled areas and small towns 
and villages connected by wagon trails. Instead, we find on this 
March day, seventy-two years after the admission of this great 
State to our Union, a highly developed, compact nation of 130,- 
000,000 people, a people who enjoy the most enlightened form of 
government which man has ever been privileged to experience. 

Potentially we are a Nation of untold economic resources, of vast 
untapped wealth, and of people who are energetic, courageous, and 
eager for an opportunity to build a future for themselves and for 
our country. Today we are at a standstill. Something is wrong 
with our economic machinery. It is time we took stock of our- 
selves. It is time we got back to earth. We inhabit the same 
country, the same good earth over which our forbears trekked in 
their wagon trains. Can it be that we lack their spirit and their 
will to succeed? Can it be that this last decade has been a delusion 
and a snare? Can it be that there is no short cut to recovery and 
prosperity except hard work and deep thinking? Again, I repeat, 
let us get back to earth. 

The people of my own New England are descendants of the Pil- 
grims who landed on our shores to start a new life, to develop 
this new country, and to insure free expression of their political 
ideals. The descendants of those pilgrims plowed the fields and 
hewed the forests. They marched steadily westward—Ohio, Llli- 
nois, Nebraska, Nevada, California. The America of our times was 
their dream. That dream was realized. But that does not mean 
an end of opportunity, or an end to the development of minds or 
political ideals. 

Today we are all pilgrims. We are still searching for oppor- 
tunities. We are still a people of ambition and initiative. The 
time has come when we, as Americans, and as Republicans, must 
undertake a great mission. We must undertake to gather into our 
party the majority of the people of this Nation. We can do this 
by the use of common sense arguments, by good example, by being 
honest, by keeping our promises, and by a back-to-earth philoso- 
phy. We must convince them that the salvation of our Nation 
depends upon the return of the Republican Party to power in 
1940. 

Dangerous things have crept into high places within the last 
6 years. Dangers that have resulted from a succession of small 
changes in integral parts of our Government. It is not the great 
and striking alterations which are so advertised that must be 
shunned. In 1933, when the present administration came into 
power, a large portion of our people adopted a philosophy of ‘Let 
Roosevelt do it.” The President was more than glad to do it. 
Humility has never been one of his weaknesses. So much harm 
has since been done and so much good undone that the very 
foundation of our Government has been shaken. Change, reform, 
and control have been New Deal watchwords, 
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A succession of small changes, a al tampering with the 
small parts which steal away the breath though they leave the body, 
is what we must fear. We must call a halt to further encroachments 
on our liberties. A government may lose all its character, its genius, 
and its temper without losing its appearance. The ultimate end is 
a dictatorship under the name of a democracy. Our Government 
as developed by our forefathers was a good government because it 
was genuinely free. It was a good government because it was prac- 
tical. It was the production of men of honor, experience, and wis- 
dom. Its object was to secure and protect the weak against the 
strong, to unite the forces of the whole community against the vio- 
lence of oppressors. All people are capable of comprehending its 
principles and its operations. It is capable of being changed at the 
will of the majority and to pass from the hands of one political 
party into those of another. Of the comparative merits of different 
administrations, of their honesty, their talents, their patriotism we 
have here nothing to say. That must be decided by posterity. But 
to protect this Government we must preserve a correct and ener- 
getic tone of morals. The truth of the matter is that liberty con- 
sists more of the habits of the people than anything else. When the 
public mind becomes defective and weak every attempt to preserve 
liberty is in vain. Laws become a nullity and our Constitution a 
piece of scrap paper. Ambitious men must be restrained by this 
public morality. We have not lost this morality to daie, but, as a 
people, we have skated mighty close to the thin edge. 

In times of great crises a superhuman hand seems to reach out 
and protect the American people. Sometimes it protects them from 
their own follies. I am firmly convinced that such a hand put a 
stop to the New Deal last November. Let us not be deceived—it 
was not Republicans alone who realized that our very form of 
government was being threatened. For 6 years the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration has been running this country. Literally and figura- 
tively, it has been running this country into the ground, not as 
the farmers of this section, for instance, might plant seed from 
which crops would grow but for the purpose of burying the last 
vestige of individual initiative and individual opportunity. Last 
November it was the people, the whole people, who spoke. The 
election of 1938 was a mandate to preserve those principles of 
democracy which were being plowed under. November 1938 will 
long be remembered as a turning point in American political his- 
tory. The people revolted from the New Deal. It could not stand 
the shock. Today the Democratic Party is split wide open. It is a 
mockery, and a just mockery, that in their attempt to plant the 
seed of class consciousness, in their attempt to separate the people 
of this Nation into groups the new dealers themselves have di- 
vided their party. On the one hand stand the ardent, blind fol- 
lowers of Franklin Roosevelt, men such as Harry Hopkins, Harold 
Ickes, Alben Barkley, George Norris, Benjamin Cohen, and Tommy 
Corcoran. On the other hand stand the old-line Democrats, men 
who could not tolerate the direction in which the New Deal was 
traveling, men who put the welfare of their country above their 
party. In this latter group we find such figures as Carter GLass, 
Harry Byrp, MILLARD TYDINGS, BENNETT CiaRK, Vice President 
GarRNER, and your own able Senator Ep BurkKE. 

We would be blind as Republicans if we did not see that the 
opportunity to take advantage of this disruption in the ranks of 
our political opponents is at hand. But I wish to utter this 
warning. The security and the hope of the American people is 
more important than the return to power, or the removal from 
power, of any political party. We do not deserve to take over 
the reins of Government in 1940 if we fail to appreciate the les- 
sons of the past 6 years. I am sure we are all dedicated to the 
proposition that the Republican Party can return to power only 
under progressive leadership and only if it submits to the people 
a progressive, intelligent program. In short, we, as a party, must 
not be destructionists. We must offer something constructive. 
That is what the people are looking for. Last, but not least, all 
the elements of our program must be consistent with each other. 

The period of planned economy is at an end. The American 
people have repudiated it. Planned economy is not wrong of 
itself, but under the New Deal there have been too many plans 
and no economy. Here in Nebraska you people know that it is 
possible to run a State government without going up to your 
necks in debt. During my 2 years as Governor of New Hamp- 
shire, 2 years in which the country as a whole was at the bottom 
of the depression, we balanced the State budget. We balanced 
our State budget because we did not spend beyond our income. 
We did not provide huge outlays for bureaucracies, commissions 
and committees, and organizations whose administration ate up 
50 cents of every dollar. We ran our State on a pay-as-you-go 
basis. There is no reason that the United States Government 
cannot be run on a pay-as-you-go basis. To be sure, such a 
program causes discontent, but the discontent exists only among 
those who cannot feed from the Public Treasury. The spending 
program of the Federal Government is completely insane. 

What can one hope for when spokesmen of the administration 
publicly state that we cannot have recovery and economy at the 
same time. What can we expect when some say the national debt 
need never be paid. Our national debt is rapidly approaching that 
figure set as the ultimate danger point. No attempt has been 
made to curtail expenditures. No attempt has been made to cut 
down the bureaus or to remove the nonsensical duplications exist- 
ing among the various Federal agencies. In its spending program, 
as in all of its other programs, this administration is concerned 
Only with its ability to control, to regulate, and to regiment the 
business, working hours, and the very lives of the American citi- 
zens. Despite 6 years of pump priming which has proved the 
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fallacy of New Deal economics, the people of this country still 
have the will to save. 

The Republican Party stands ready to put into operation a pro- 
gram of curtailment of Government expenditures. Such a pro- 
gram will not deprive a single American citizen of the necessities 
of life. The President has been acclaiming the philosophy of 
sharing the wealth and bettering the lot of the underprivileged 
third, but you know and I know that a continuation of the ad- 
ministration program will mean nothing else than the sharing of 
poverty. The entire Nation will be underprivileged. We Repub- 
licans stand ready to offer the country both recovery and reform. 
A Republican recovery will be a real recovery. It will mean the 
opening of new opportunities. It will mean the curtailment of 
the terrific tax burden imposed by the present administration. Its 
reforms will be based upon curing the evils of waste, extrava- 
gance, and low morality which exist under the present administra- 
tion. Republican reforms will not mean State socialism financed 
by the Federal Government. We in New England, you in the 
Middle West, and the majority of people throughout the rest of 
the country must realize that it is no honor to be in debt. 

How has the present administration solved the problem of relief? 
Has there been any real attempt to put the unemployed back in 
the channels of private industry? The answer is no. Let us not 
read the words of our present leaders; let us look at their actions. 
When they came into power in 1933 they undertook positive and 
needed emergency action. That was called the first New Deal. But 
as time passed the emergency acts became permanent acts. Various 
relief administrations were seen to have political possibilities that 
were too good to relinquish. The relief vote was an important 
asset in the elections of 1934 and 1936. The relief vote of 1938 was 
the only thing that prevented a complete Republican landslide. 
We all know of the “purge” and of the use of relief money in politics 
in Kentucky, California, Tennessee, and in your neighboring State 
of Iowa. We all share the open disgust of the country at the po- 
litical activities of the New Deal henchmen as they rode around the 
country capitalizing on human misery. In my estimation, the solu- 
tion of our relief problem is the return of the entire administration 
of relief to the States and localities. Those agencies should have 
handled it from the beginning. Such a reform would enable the 
taxpayer to see how his money is expended and to know that most 
of every dollar went into the pockets of the needy and not into the 
pockets of administrators, commissioners, inspectors, and other 
bureaucrats. 

Relief and unemployment are the great issues before the people 
today. They are the problems that must be solved. For the last 


decade they have marched hand in hand through our economic 


life. By returning relief to the States we can help solve the 
problem by cutting down the costs of administration but that 
is not the permanent solution. The permanent solution of the 
relief problem rests with the solution of the problem of unem- 
ployment. The problem of unemployment can be solved only 
by encouraging industry and agriculture to take up the slack. 
Our Republican program does not believe that business or agri- 
culture can be induced to undertake its share in taking up the 
slack in unemployment by the imposition of excessive taxes, by 
regimentation and excessive control. For 5 long years, the Presi- 
dent has been harping about business recovery and about making 
friends with business, and about business and Government sit- 
ting down at the table together. Mr. Harry Hopkins expounded 
the beauties of a Government business friendship in his recent 
visit to Iowa. Things which have been said cannot be reconciled 
with what the New Deal has been doing. First it was the N. R. A., 
then it was the A. A. A., then it was the National Labor Relations 
Act, then it was the undistributed-profits tax, then it was the 
capital-gains tax. Throughout this period there has been spying, 
and investigating, and snooping. There has been reviling of 
business in every forum in the land. The aggression which the 
New Deal makes upon business and civil rights is always cloaked 
with an aspect of humanitarianism. Such tactics, however, cer- 
tainly lend no encouragement to industrial expansion or agri- 
cultural development. 

Let it not be said that the Republicans approve of all the activi- 
ties of big business, for that is not true. We do believe that re- 
forms should be for the purpose of aiding everyone. The National 
Labor Relations Act, for instance, was a necessary reform. We, as a 
party, believe in the rights of collective bargaining. We believe in 
labor unions. But we also believe that the differences between in- 
dustry and labor, and between the two great labor organizations, 
can be better solved by using methods of arbitration instead of 
crack-downs—-by using methods which will keep the wheels of in- 
dustry turning instead of fomenting strikes and shut-downs. All 
businessmen are not devils, and all labor leaders are not angels, 
and should not be so classified. The National Labor Relations Act 
should be kept, but it should be amended along the lines sug- 
gested by Senator WALSH, of Massachusetts, and by your own 
Senator BURKE. 

The Roosevelt administration has taken great pride in its leader- 
ship in social-security legislation. There is nothing new about 
social security. It has been practiced for years by leading nations 
of the world. Many aspects of social security were adopted by some 
of our States long before the Federal social-security law was en- 
acted. During my administration as Governor of New Hampshire 
we enacted social-security legislation. In a spirit of New England 
thrift, however, we paid our bills and kept our State budget in 
balance at the same time. 

Republicans believe in social security. 
stands foursquare on the subject of social security. 


The Republican Party 
We believe the 
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present act should be amended because it is misleading. It has 
misled the very workers out of whose pay envelopes funds are 
exacted in fie form of taxes. The workers believe their money is 
being saved. They believe it is being kept in a giant fund which 
will some day provide for them during their old age. In truth, such 
a vast fund is but a figment of the imagination. There is no social- 
security fund, and there never has been, and it was not the inten- 
tion of this administration that there ever should be. The money 
paid by the American employers and the American workers as social- 
security taxes is used to meet the current running expenses of the 
Federal Government. There is now talk of broadening the base of 
the social-security law. This will give more American citizens the 
benefits of social security—which is good. It will also give more 
American citizens the privilege of helping balance the New Deal 
Budget—which is an impossibility. When the Republican Party 
comes into power in 1940, one of our first acts should be to put the 
social-security law on a pay-as-you-go basis. That is only honest 
to the people who pay the taxes and to the entire population which 
must otherwise bear the burden of continuing deficits. 

From top to bottom the structure of our Federal Government 
must be decentralized. The powers which have been usurped from 
the States must be returned. It is indeed strange for Republicans 
to get together and talk about States’ rights. For generations our 
party has been one which supported a strong Federal Government. 
It is not the Republican Party which has changed, however. It 
is the Democratic Party. Historic supporters of States’ rights, the 
Democratic Party, under the leadership of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
dedicated itself to the proposition that 48 sovereign States were 
no longer elements of American democracy. Slowly but surely, 
tentacles of the administration have reached into every farm and 
every village throughout the country and sought to regulate the 
very lives of our most humble citizens. For 6 long years we 
Republicans have stubbornly fought every inch of the way in sup- 
port of what we believe to be right. The Federal Government is 
as responsible to the Constitution of the United States as are the 
governments of the 48 States and no less. When the Constitution 
was a stumbling block in the path of the New Deal, the trigger 
men in Washington, the brain trusters, and the White House 
palace guards, tried backstairs methods to frustrate the very pur- 
pose of that document. The Supreme Court was one power they 
could not circumvent so they tried to sabotage it by packing it 
with yes-men. They tried to rob Congress of its power by a reor- 
ganization bill whose basic purpose was nothing more than to 
give more control to the Chief Executive. Today it is our party, 
the Republican Party, that champions States’ rights. It is the 
Republican Party that seeks to end the tyranny of Federal domina- 
tion and one-man rule. 

What have the new dealers done in the field of agriculture. 
Not content with a policy of procrastination and fumbling they 
have now decided it is best to rob the farmer of his American 
markets. This they have almost accomplished by their trade 
agreements with foreign nations. The entire special session of 
Congress in 1937 was given over to the enactment of farm legis- 
lation. It took 62,000 words to tell the story of a program any 
farmer could have told at a glance was unworkable. The first 
important step toward the solution of our agricultural problem is 
to adjust our trade laws so that the American market is reserved 
to the American farmer. The second step is to encourage the 
development of new uses for farm products. In this respect I 
have particular regard for the use of excess farm products as 
motor fuel. To make real progress toward the solution of the 
farm problem we should concentrate on scientific ideas instead of 
political ideas. Our American farmers do not want to be a 
burden on the rest of the population, They seek only an op- 
portunity to work their farms and receive a fair return for 
their crops. They would rather have earned wealth than a 
subsidy, and that is what the Republican Party offers them. 

Our Republican program is based on reality. It truly sub- 
scribes to the back-to-earth movement. The period of muddling 
through at home, and meddling in European affairs must come 
to an end. Consistent home and foreign policies are the crying 
need of this generation. We want peace and recovery. We have 
only pricked the surface of the field of opportunity offered us in 
this country. If we have not the sense to change an administra- 
tion of our Government when it has proved a failure, we can 
expect no change in our economic outlook. 

That gross blunders have been committed by the present admin- 
istration is generally admitted. But blunders, however inexcusable, 
or apparently injurious, must be deemed irretrievable only in the 
last resort. Heaven forbid any admission that this Nation can 
be wrecked by any one administration. The truth here, as almost 
always, lies between extremes, between arch conservatives on the 
one hand and so-called liberals on the other. One would put back 
the hands of the clock a hundred years and have us live and act 
as if the conditions of Washington and Franklin were still about 
us. The other would have us believe that to act well our part 
on the world-wide stage which alone limits the activities of mocern 
civilized states, we must imitate all the international follies and 
vices of our period. Between these extremes lies the path of 
honor, of morality, of safety, and of patriotism. Notwithstanding 
the present turmoil, the American people may be absolutely trusted 
to find the right path and walk in it. This middle path is the 
path which the Republican Party must adopt. The people of the 
United States are ready for a progressive form of government. 
They are ready for an active attack on the problems of our time. 
We are the most truly progressive of all people. 

Our destiny does not lie abroad. The future of our youth does 
not lie in communism or fascism. It lies here in this country 
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between the Atlantic and the Pacific. Here is where democracy 
is casting its light. We are the best examples of our times of 
an enlightened democracy. We have not reached that state by 
trickery and by cajolery. We have not reached that state by 
searching for the easy way out of our difficulties. The American 
people are basically sound. They are not fools. A few of them 
are lazy. Some of them feel that it is easier to mortgage the 
future to pay for the pleasures of the present than to work, but 
they know it is wrong. It is the duty of the Republican Party 
to present a progressive candidate and a progressive, workable 
p which will harness the opportunities of Nature and the 
initiative of the American people. 

I have not attempted to cover more than the highlights in this 
brief talk. There are a thousand and one things that we must 
do, but we are on the right track. As a party, we are alive and 
we are vigorous, and after that display of confidence which the 
public gave us last November, nothing save our own mistakes can 
stop us in our march to victory in 1940. 


Presentation of Gavel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALVA B. ADAMS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 20 (legisiative day of Thursday, March 16), 
1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON, OF COLORADO, ON 
PRESENTATION OF GAVEL TO REPRESENTATIVE TAYLOR 
OF COLORADO AT A MEETING OF THE COLORADO STATE 

SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON, D. C., MARCH 17, 1939 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp the remarks of 
my colleague the distinguished Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
JOHNSON] on the occasion of the presentation of a gavel to 
the Honorable Epwarp T. Taytor, Representative from the 
Fourth Congressional District of Colorado, at a meeting of 
the Colorado State Society of Washington, D. C., on March 
17, 1939. 

There being no objection, the presentation remarks were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I am thrilled that it is my good fortune today to have the very 
great honor to present to my beloved colleague and warm personal 
friend the veteran Congressman from the Centennial State, the 
Honorable Epwarp T. Taytor, on behalf of the Consolidated Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the North Fork Valley and the Chamber of 
Commerce of Montrose this unique gavel, symbolic in its composite 
structure of the scenic attractions of his district and conveying as 
it does their heartfelt appreciation and high esteem. 

During his long, outstanding career of legislative service—12 
years in the Colorado Senate and 30 years in the Congress—he has 
accumulated hundreds of legislative achievements in the form of 
statutes and constitutional amendments to his credit. Silent 
monuments of majestic splendor and rugged strength dotting his 
congressional district—one of the most scenic congressional dis- 
tricts in America—by legislative action have been set apart and 
preserved for all time for the recreation and pleasure of all the 
people through his wisdom and foresight. 

Among the more spectacular and fascinating of these memorials 
is the Black Canyon of the Gunnison National Monument, fittingly 
named the Black Canyon because its sides are of black granite and 
micaceous schists—rocks of the oldest known or Archean age. The 
cedars on surrounding mountains are thousands of years old. 

Peering down 2,700 feet of precipitous walls to the very bottom 
of this deep, narrow gorge, enthralled by its compelling beauty 
of color, depth, and immensity, a strange feeling of insignificance 
of self and reverence for the Creator comes surging over one. 
Through his legislative efforts this wonderland belongs to all the 
people and will remain in their natural state for their perpetual 
enjoyment and inspiration. 

Congressman Taylor, this beautiful composite gavel is signifi- 
cantly constructed of materials gathered from different sections of 
the monument by loving, devoted, and admiring friends of yours. 
The head of the gavel is made of red cedar from the north edge 
of the Black Canyon. The handle is of mountain mahogany from 
the south edge. The polished stones are from the canyon rims, 
while the gray and pink unfinished granite is from the canyon 
walls. The bands are, of course, made from Colorado silver. 

A signal honor has come to Colorado. For the first time in the 


history of the Nation a man from the West has been chosen chair- 
man of the powerful Committee on Appropriations, a position of 
responsibility second only to that which the Speaker of the House 
enjoys. Under Epwarp T. TayLor, its efficient executive head, the 
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Appropriations Committee performs its great tasks with diligence 
and dispatch. Long may he rule over this important committee 
with wisdom and justice, holding in his hand this beautiful gavel, 
the emblem of his high office. 

Congratulations, dear Congressman, upon your mighty 
works, and double congratulations that so many loyal friends 
love you. 


Protection of American Farmer and American 
Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. HARDIN PETERSON 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1939 


Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I have intro- 
duced H. R. 4536, which is designed to protect the American 
producer, farmer, and vegetable grower against the low-cost 
production of foreign products as affected in the legislation 
of the reciprocal-trade agreement. 

The standard of living in many foreign countries with 
whom reciprocal-trade agreements exist is such that our 
American farmers are at a decided disadvantage in compet- 
ing with farmers in foreign countries. 

As an example, the farm laborer in Cuba is paid a maxi- 
mum wage of $1 per day, and actually is paid much less than 
this per day, while the laborer on American farms is paid 
wages from $2 per day up, and his living costs, taxes, and 
other expenses are higher. 

Under the trade agreement with Cuba promulgated in 1902 
Cuba is granted a preference of 20-percent reduction of cus- 
tom duties during the entire year, and under the reciprccal- 
trade agreement entered into with Cuba in 1934 that country 
is granted a further reduction on various farm products of 
from 20 percent to 50 percent from this reduced figure. For 
instance, the 1930 tariff rate on tomatoes is 3 cents per pound, 
and with the general 20 percent reduction makes the duty 
2.4 cents per pound. Then, under the agreement of 1924, 
there is the further reduction during December, January, and 
February of each year of 50 percent, or a tariff rate during 
those months of 1.2 cents per pound. As to cucumbers, the 
rate is 3 cents per pound under the 1930 tariff, and under 
the general tariff agreement with Cuba this is 2.4 cents per 
pound during the entire year, with a further reduction under 
the 1934 reciprocal-trade agreement of 25 percent for Janu- 
ary, February, and Deceraber, or 1.8 cents per pound. 

Cuba has such climatic conditions that cost of living and 
cost of production expense are much lower than in the United 
States; and, in fact, the United States Tariff Commission 
found in 1930 that the difference in cost of production on 
tomatoes was about 3 cents per pound. I venture to say that 
it is much more now. 

That is, it cost the Cuban vegetable grower, in 1930, 3 
cents per pound less to raise tomatoes than it did the 
vegetable grower in the United States. Yet, during the 
months when the Florida growers, and the greenhouse 
growers, raise vegetables for the American winter market, 
to wit, the months of December, January, and February, 
Cuba has the advantage of a tariff rate of 1.2 cents per 
pound when they can raise them at a cost of 3 cents per 
pound less than the American vegetable growers can. Thus, 
when Florida vegetable growers and American hothouse 
vegetable growers are raising and marketing tomatoes, cu- 
cumbers, and other vegetables for the winter trade, they 
must compete with Cuban tomatoes, cucumbers, and other 
vegetables raised by low-standard, peon labor and placed 
on the American market in New York by water transporta- 
tion, which is very cheap, when our own American vegetable 
growers must use railroad or truck transportation, and pay 
American-standard living wages to American labor, and com- 
pete with them on the same market. 
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What this does to the American vegetable trade is shown 
by the head line in a vegetable trade journal, which reads: 
CUBA PUTS A GREAT LOAD OF TOMATOES ON MARKET—BANG 


The article continues: 


Unloads of Cuban tomatoes reached the season’s high mark when 
close to 95,000 lugs arrived and most sold at the two sales on Tues- 
day and Thursday. These offerings were almost double those of a 
year ago, when only 57,000 lugs sold at the two corresponding sales. 
Considering the heavy offering, the cold weather, and low quality 
of most stock, nothing better could be expected than the drop in 
prices that resulted. 

Monday about 43,000 lugs were offered, with prices at $1.10 to 
$2.50 per lug, while at the same sale last year 29,000 lugs were sold, 
ranging from $1.50 to $3.40. Those receivers who had tomatoes 
that were satisfactory to buyers on Monday realized the better 
prices, while offgrades were in the dumps. On Wednesday there 
were about 48,000 lugs sold, with some stock going as low as $1, 
with tops of $2.40 per lug (lug is 30 pounds). 


The further consequences of this low tariff is shown by the 
statement of Mr. H. D. Brown, secretary of the Vegetable 
Growers of America, a national organization of American 
vegetable growers, having membership from all parts of the 
United States, which statement was made recently. 

I quote Mr. Brown: 


In 1933 nearly 10,000,000 pounds of tomatoes were shipped from 
Florida alone during the month of December; 14,592,000 pounds in 
January 1934; and 25,416,000 pounds in February 1934. Tomatoes 
and other vegetables imported from Cuba can be raised also in 
California and Texas during these same months. Due to the trade 
agreement with Cuba the shipments from Florida had decreased 
10 percent from 1933 to 1937, while shipments from Cuba had 
increased from 2,516,581 pounds in December 1933 to 15,568,000 
pounds in 1937. 

Tomatoes, cucumbers, and other vegetables are grown in hot- 
houses throughout the United States. This branch of the industry 


in the United States has a capital investment of $125,000,000 and 
employs 50,000 people in 2,100 plants. All of these plants face 
financial ruin if the present low-tariff rates on tomatoes and 
cucumbers shipped in from Cuba are allowed to stand a year or 
two longer. 


Regarding this hothouse industry, which is so disastrously 


affected along with my Florida growers, I quote from a state- 
ment of Mr. O. Keith Owen, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Hothouse Vegetable Growers, an organization of 
hothouse growers with plants all throughout the Middle 
West, as follows: 


The hothouse vegetable industry has an investment in green- 
houses, land, and equipment of some $125,000,000, and 40,000 to 
50,000 Americans gain direct livelihood therefrom. One million 
five hundred thousand tons of coal are consumed annually, 15,000 
cars of fertilizer, and 2,000 cars of shipping containers. Large 
quantities of insecticides, chemicals, seeds, paint, and miscella- 
neous items are used in the industry. The employment created in 
the mining of coal, manufacture of fertilizer and shipping con- 
tainers and miscellaneous items, and the employment furnished to 
employees of transportation companies, furnish employment to 
several thousand additional American citizens. 

Under normal greenhouse operation, a crop of tomatoes, or cu- 
cumbers, is grown in the fall, immediately followed by another 
crop, the crops frequently being rotated. 

Since the existing trade agreement was effected with Cuba, many 
greenhouse operators have found it impossible to grow two crops 
per year, with the result that only one—the long spring crop— 
which produces from January to July, is grown. This discontin- 
uance has been brought about by an increase in importation of 
tomatoes from Cuba since the effecting of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement Act in June 1934. 

Under the above-mentioned act, Cuba was granted a reduction 
in duty on tomatoes and cucumbers during the months of Decem- 
ber, January, and February, commencing in December 1934. In 
December 1934 there was an increase in imports of tomatoes from 
Cuba of 400 percent over December 1933, 450 percent in 1935, 450 
percent in 1936, 600 percent in 1937, and it is estimated approxi- 
mately 600 percent in 1938. December is one of the most import- 
ant hothouse tomato producing months. 

In the case of cucumbers, it is all 3 months—namely, Decem- 
ber, January, and February, when the reduction in tariff under the 
Cuban agreement is in effect, are important producing months. 

The first December, January, and February after the reciprocal- 
trade agreement with Cuba was effected, an increase of over 50 per- 
cent in imports of cucumbers took place. The second year, an in- 
crease of 100 percent; the third year, approximately 150 percent; 
and a like level of imports of cucumbers has been going on since. 

The discontinuance of the so-called fall crop has thrown out of 
employment thousands of employees, as well as the shrinkage in 
employment of coal miners and other American workers. 


During the first 4 depression years, namely, 1930, 1931, 
1932, and 1933, one of the plants in this group alone paid 
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$43,087.44 in Federal income tax. During the first 3 years of 
the reciprocal-trade agreement with Cuba, $6,735.51 in Fed- 
eral income tax was paid by this company. In other words, 
the company in question paid an average per year of $10,- 
771.86 during the first 4 years of the depression and before 
the reciprocal-trade agreement with Cuba, and paid an 
average of $2,243.80 annually in Federal income tax during 
the first 3 years of the reciprocal-trade agreement with Cuba. 
This shows how the National Treasury loses by reason of this 
reciprocal-trade agreement. 

The plant in question is the largest plant of its kind in 
existence and consequently has the lowest possible cost of 
production. It is one of the finest examples of American 
industrial and agricultural developments and should not be 
destroyed. 

During the past summer, two of the plants belonging to the 
above-mentioned group have discontinued growing hothouse 
vegetables. One of them has been junked at a total loss 
to the investors and the other one is lying idle. 

Since effecting the reciprocal-trade agreement with Cuba, 
large hothouse producing plants in Kansas and Oklahoma 
have failed and are rotting to the ground, throwing labor 
out of employment, as well as almost total financial losses 
to investors. a 

Two plants in Iowa are operating with the assistance of 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation loans, and several other 
hothouse vegetable producing plants in the country are op- 
erating at losses and are operating only on account of 
getting Government loans. 

The census of 1930 shows 386 greenhouses producing vege- 
tables in the State of Massachusetts. The bulk of these 
greenhouses have either been torn down or are lying idle at 
the present time due principally to the lack of ability to 
compete with imported vegetables from Cuba. 

The hothouse vegetable industry in the United States, as 
a matter of fact, originated in or near Boston, Mass. 

Thirty-three greenhouses were torn down in Ashtabula, 
Ohio, this past summer because they could not compete with 
imported vegetables from Cuba. 

To this abundant testimony of the effect of the Cuban 
reciprocal-trade agreement could be added the disastrous 
effect of various other trade agreements upon the American 
farmer and vegetable grower, and the result thus produced is 
caused by the low cost of production abroad as compared 
with that in the United States. 

American labor cannot compete with cheap foreign labor, 
and these reciprocal-trade agreements, if we are to have them, 
should at least protect the American farmer and vegetable 
grower against the difference in cost of living and production 
abroad. I hope that this bill will be made a law by this 
Seventy-sixth Congress as a definite, constructive aid toward 
overcoming the evil forces of the depression and restore our 
American workers to their jobs in private industry. 

I have set forth today the problems of many sections of the 
country. You will note particular reference to the West, the 
Middle West, the Southwest, and the Northeast. I have 
done this to show you that the problem is not just the prob- 
lem of the State of Florida. We are suffering acutely be- 
cause we feel the effects of the competition in Cuba, Mexico, 
and certain offshore areas, but we are enlisting the aid of 
those interested in the farmer, labor, and American pro- 
ducers throughout the Nation. 

In this connection our former colleague, Hon. Virginia E. 
Jenckes, a former Member of this House from the State of 
Indiana, included in the Recorp of January 18, 1938, a warn- 
ing of the effect upon the hothouse vegetable-growing indus- 
try. In Florida nature has provided a hothouse, nature has 
given us the soil and the climate. We can produce at a time 
when the Nation needs the early vegetables, but to do this 
we should be fostered rather than handicapped. We cannot 
maintain the American standard of living and yet encourage 
the importation of foodstuffs raised with cheap labor in com- 
petition with our own. 

I wish to urge the Members of the House to study this 
particular problem and to assist in the passage of legislation 
which is fair and just to all sections of the Nation. 
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Allocation of W. P. A. Funds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1939 





LETTER AND STATEMENT FROM THE BUILDING TRADES 
COUNCIL OF LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 





Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, there has come to my atten- 
tion a procedure followed by the Administrator of the W. P. A. 
in allocating funds to the Engineer Department of the War 
Department, and perhaps other departments, which I believe 
is detrimental to craftsmen in the building trades and other 


skilled workers in other trades. 

I received today a communication from the secretary of the 
Los Angeles Building Trades Council which I attach hereto, 
and also a statement and a resolution of that organization 
showing the demoralization to the craftsmen of the building 
trades growing out of this destructive policy of W. P. A. 


Los ANGELES BUILDING TRADES COUNCIL, 
Los Angeles, Calif., March 11, 1939. 
Hon. Cart HINSHAW, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HINSHAW: Enclosed you will find a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Los Angeles Building and Construction Trades 
Council which we believe is self-explanatory. 

We would appreciate your full cooperation and assistance in this 
matter, as we feel sure that the construction industry cannot 
carry on under its present burden and will eventually be torn 
asunder with wage scales and standards destroyed because of 
the partially trained men who have been used and given so much 
protection on W. P. A. being thrown into the labor market. 

It appears to the undersigned and the council that instead of 
curtailing the activities of W. P. A., they are broadening so much 
that at the present time clauses are being inserted in specifica- 
tions on governmental contracts which have been won by private 
contractors, providing that the private contractor must employ 
all labor from W. P. A. relief rolls which in this particular dis- 
trict has created havoc and left our regularly trained building 
tradesmen walking the street while private contractors are forced 
to employ incompetents from W. P. A. relief rolls, thereby placing 
a premium on relief workers to the exclusion of free, independent 
building tradesmen who have followed the construction industry 
for their entire lives and it is the only business they have. 

Trusting that you will give your full support in this matter and 
with best wishes, I am 

Yours very truly, 
C. J. HAGGERTY, 
Secretary, Los Angeles Building and 
Construction Trades Council. 


After receiving a report from its employment and organizing 
committee, the Los Angeles Building and Construction Trades 
Council, in its regular meeting held on March 2, 1939, instructed 
its committee and officials of the council to use every fair and legal 
means in their power to bring to the attention of proper officials 
in the State and Nation, the conditions which are now existing 
and have been existing because of the W. P. A. in this district. 

The council is convinced, after a thorough study of the situa- 
tion, that the W. P. A. is steadily and surely causing great havoc 
and injustice in the building and construction industry due to 
its interference in the natural functioning of the industry and 
instead of relieving unemployment, as it was originally set up to 
do, it is, by its methods and because it is doing work with relief 
labor that is normally performed by the industry itself in its usual 
function, throwing more independent and union building-trades 
men on relief rolls due to the fact that various governmental 
subdivisions are quick to take advantage of the low cost to them- 
Selves by having their construction projects performed by W. P. A. 

It was the unanimous opinion that the W. P. A. was inducting 
thousands of workmen into the building and construction in- 
dustry and there training them to become building tradesmen in 
every craft in the industry and glutting the market which is already 
Oversupplied with building tradesmen. In addition to being sup- 
ported by W. P. A., these partially trained mechanics are permitted 
to work on private jobs when their allotted number of hours are 
completed with W. P. A., and no attempt has been made by this 
department to prevent its clients from accepting work in private 
employment while at the same time they are employed on W. P. A. 
projects, which private employment is taken for a wage scale far 
less than is paid to union building tradesmen or is recognized as 
prevailing in a particular district. 


In view of these facts and with full recognition of the great 
injury sustained by the building and construction industry, it was 
regularly moved and seconded that the following resolution be 
adopted; that copies be sent to President Green, of the American 
Federation of Labor; President McInerney, of the building and 
construction trades department; the officers of all State councils 
and federations, and to the Senators and Congressmen from 
California. 

“Whereas after a thorough study of the conditions in the meth- 
ods pursued by W. P. A. in the field of the building and con- 
struction industry wherein W. P. A. is setting up construction 
projects in direct competition to those engaged in the industry 
and on which projects, due to the regulation provided, it is prac- 
tically impossible for the regular building-trades mechanics, who 
have spent their life in the industry, to be certified; and 

“Whereas the W. P. A. is, by its methods of operation, training 
men to become building tradesmen to the great detriment of 
those already engaged in that industry, which industry is al- 
ready glutted with a surplus of mechanics due to lack of private 
construction work and curtailment of P. W. A. activities; and 

“Whereas the different political subdivisions of Government, such 
as the several States, counties, cities, and townships are taking 
unfair advantage of the W. P. A. grants to do construction proj- 
ects under W. P. A. conditions when such construction projects 
would normally be done by the contractor engaged in the industry 
who would employ regular and properly trained building and 
construction mechanics; and 

“Whereas it is our belief that the P. W. A., through its afore- 
said activities, is greatly retarding the recovery of the building- 
trades industry, and by this said slowing up of the second largest 
industry in this Nation, is hindering the entire business recov- 
ery; and 

“Whereas W. P. A. is further encroaching on private initiative and 
replacing regularly trained building-trades mechanics by recentiy 
inserting in War Department contracts a provision that relief labor 
“must” be employed, thereby placing a premium on men who are 
on relief and who are not building tradesmen, to the exclusion of 
regular building-trades mechanics who have spent their life in the 
industry: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we petition the President of the United States and 
our Representatives in Congress that when the next appropriation 
for W. P. A. is made that it specifically specify that no part of the 
appropriation be used for financing any building or construction 
projects which are commonly recognized as coming within the con- 
struction field; and be it further 

“Resolved, That all construction work be brought under P. W. A. 
and a proper appropriation be made to enlarge the activities of 
P. W. A.; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to all officials of 
the American Federation of Labor, and the building-trades depart- 
ment, as well as the delegation in Congress from this State, urging 
their cooperation in the above resolution to prevent further destruc- 
tion and deterioration of the building and construction industry. 

“Unanimously adopted March 2, 1939. 

“C. J. HAGGERTY, 
“Secretary-Treasurer, L. A. Building and 
“Construction Trades Council.” 





Twenty Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN C. SCHAFER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL OF FEBRUARY 
26, 1939 


Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
editorial from the Milwaukee Journal of February 26, 1939: 


Twenty years ago at this time representatives of our Government 
were sitting at a peace table in Paris. The World War had ended 
in the previous autumn. We had gone to the aid of France and 
Great Britain. We had saved the democracies. 

This Nation had gone into that war in good faith. We had stood 
for more pushing around, more humiliation than ever before in 
our history. When it was no longer possible to stay out, Congress 
recognized that war was being made on us. And we went in. 

We went in and in good faith. For the “little peoples’ of this 
country, the men and women of our farms and our factories, it 
was a war to “make the world safe for democracy.” It was a war 
to banish autocracy. It was a “war to end wars.” And they gave 
the full measure of devotion. 

Twenty years ago at this time autocracy had capitulated. The 
figurehead of autocracy, the German Kaiser, had fled ignominiously 
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into Holland. Democracy was triumphant. 
sentatives sat at the peace table in Paris. 

Our representatives asked nothing for this country. They asked 
only that a just peace be made. They asked that the peace be as 
just as possible to the defeated peoples as well as to the victorious. 
And then they learned of the secret treaties our Allies had made 
among themselves. Then the “little peoples” of this country learned 
of the agreements and commitments their allies had made to dis- 
tribute among themselves the lands and goods and possessions of 
the vanquished. 

These agreements, of course, were perfectly legal. They complied 
with international law. They hadn’t been made behind our backs. 
They had been made before we got into the war. Only we hadn’t 
been told about them. At least, not the “little peoples” of our 
streets and fields. 

No need to go back and recall the details of the bickerings around 
the peace table. No need to recall how President Wilson, in disgust, 
sailed for home in the midst of the quarreling among these Euro- 
pean victors over what each was to get. Wisdom, it seemed, dic- 
tated that we return to the peace table and do the best we could. 
Wilson went back. 

So the spoils were divided, with Italy complaining that it had 
been cheated in the division. Of course, it wasn’t simply a matter 
of taking a crayon and recoloring the map. Into the bargaining 
entered the play and interplay of international and national 
jealousies, the demands of minorities, that new idea called the 
“self-determination” of peoples, and rewards demanded for services 
rendered by this and that racial group in the hour when the French 
and English allies had been hard pressed. In the end, however, it 
was a division of the spoils of war. 

We asked nothing. We refused to be cajoled into taking “man- 
dates” over territory that nobody else at the victors’ table wanted. 
At our insistence, provisions were written into the treaty for revis- 


And now our repre- 


ing terms and possibly for returning possessions to the defeated as 


time should heal the animosities of war. We came home empty- 
handed, except for the I O U’s our allies had given us for the 
billions we had lent them. 

We thought, some of us, that as the hatreds of conflict cooled, 
the machinery for revising the bitter terms of the treaty would 
be set in motion. And then America, its people wearied of the 
whole business, turned its back on Europe. The weight of our 
influence for revision was lost. The weight of our influence for 
collective security was lost. 

Soon Germany began to wiggle out of its obligations. France 
and England drew the cords tighter. The defeated were to be 
kept on the ragged edge of poverty. Did Germany want to form 
a trade union with Austria, that both might breathe easier? 
France said “No.” Better were it that Austria should be given 
another loan of British pounds and French francs. Good money 
sent after bad. And the day was only postponed until Germany 
grew desperate enougk and strong enough to take Austria. 

Twenty years have passed since our representatives pulled their 
chairs up to the peace table to write the treaty which was to 
“make the world safe for democracy.” Just 20 years. And again 
we hear the talk that America must “save the democracies.” 

Our old I O U friends, France and England, are in trouble again. 
They have grimly held to the gains of the peace table. And in 
the Germany from which was driven autocracy as represented 
in the person of a Hohenzollern who was called the Kaiser, is a 
new autocracy represented by the person of a Hitler, who is called 
the Fuehrer. 

We must “lift democracy high above the ugly truculence of 
autocracy,” said President Roosevelt, sailing to review the Navy 
in its Caribbean maneuvers. 

“Lift democracy above autocracy.” 

“Make the world safe for democracy. 

How similar they sound. 

We are told that there isn’t room enough in the world for both 
Fascist states and democracies. We are told that there is no escape 
from the “clash of ideologies.” Yet, geographically, it’s a wide 
world. And we lived a good many generations in a world with Rus- 
sian czars, whose ideology was anything but compatible with 
democracy. 

What is the meaning of these days in which we live? Some who 
can take the long view believe that the World War was just the first 
skirmish in a series of upheavals and violent adjustments in the 
relations of men, adjustments that will stretch over a century. But 
nowhere do we hear of a people who want war. They all pray for 
peace. Yet we all seem as helpless to resist the current of events as 
a cork floating on a stream. 

What lies in the future none can foresee. Should the turn of 
events bring war again to our doors we shall again give a good 
account of ourselves. We shall again give the full measure of 
Cevotion. 

But whoever cherishes democracy should realize that no nation 
will emerge from another world conflict without a dictator at its 
head. No nation will be able to survive the ruin and decay of an- 
other such struggle, with its depressions and unemployment and 
wreckage trade, and its destruction of national wealth, except 
under dictatorship. 

In these 20 years we ought to have learned some things. We 
ought to have learned to be very careful not to be jockeyed into a 
corner from which there is no escape except through war. We 
ought not allow ourselves to be talked into a fury over “ideologies” 
and other people’s ways of government. 


of 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1939 


ARTICLE FROM AN ALEXANDRIA, VA., NEWSPAPER OF SEP- 
TEMBER 24, 1938 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, in connection 
with a debate on the Interior Department appropriation bill 
relative to the Grand Coulee Dam in the State of Washing- 
ton, I believe it would be helpful to place in the Recorp an 
article by an easterner, in which he ably describes that great 
project. It appears in the column entitled “The World 
Around Us,” published on September 24, 1938, in an Alex- 
andria, Va., newspaper. The author is Mr. O. J. Schuster, 
well-known journalist and writer. The article is as follows: 

The Grand Coulee in the State of Washington is a stupendous 
spectacle and attracts many motorists each summer; but few 
of them get so much as a glimpse of the mystery and wonder that 


hedge about this dry river bed over which, ages ago, flowed the 
Columbia River, a river a thousand times greater than the 


| Columbia is today. Few tourists are students of geology, and 
| as yet the Government furnishes no trained guides in Grand 


Coulee to instruct the visitors and so the mighty chasm in which 


| is written one of the greatest mystery stories of the American 
| continent remains to them a closed book. 


The Coulee Dam over the Columbia River is not in the Grand 
Coulee. The dam is at the upper extremity of the great gorge 
and a hill more than a thousand feet high separates the present 
course of the Columbia from the entrance to Coulee. Many 
thousands of years ago a massive ice sheet covered the whole 


| region, in fact covered not only the northern half of the United 


| valleys, moving slowly but irresistibly. 


States but all of Canada and a vast area around the North Pole 
and beyond it. More than a mile in thickness in many places, 
this gigantic glacier plowed its way over the hills and through 
The climate gradually 
grew warmer, the glacier receded, and the melting snow and ice 
formed rivers of mighty proportions. The most gigantic of all 
these glacial rivers was the Columbia when it was forced out 
of its old channel and flowed through the great gorge, now 


| called the Grand Coulee, more than 50 miles long and at some 


points more than 5 miles wide. When the ice sheet had vanished 
the Columbia was again diverted in its course and returned 
to its old bed, leaving Grand Coulee high and dry. 

Motoring along the length of Grand Coulee, from the dam 
southward, the thoughtful student may dimly conceive the vast- 
ness and grandeur it must have presanted in prehistoric times 
when it was the bed of the Columbia. Geologists tell us that the 
“most gigantic waterfall in all geological history” was located in 
it, the volume of water surging over it being at least 40 times 
that which now tumbles over Niagara Falls. The traveler sees 
only the dry falls, located about 30 miles from the upper extremity 
of the Coulee. Here a volume of water more stupendous than that 
of any other known river of present or past time dropped over a 
ledge 5 miles wide, in a mile and a half of its width it tumbled 
over a sheer cliff 417 feet high. 

As a conservation project the Coulee Dam dwarfs all other plants 
of its kind in the world. Nowhere else in the world can a plant 
of like proportions ever be built. Its capacity will be 2,700,000 
horsepower—more than Boulder Dam and Muscle Shoals and all 
other Federal plants combined. Although the Columbia River is 
now only a midget compared to what it was when it flowed through 
the Grand Coulee it still carries five times as much water at Coulee 
Dam as the Colorado does at Boulder Dam. The whole project, 
electric and irrigation, will cost about %400,000,000. It will, how- 
ever, be a self-liquidating investment, paying for itself from the 
sale of current and of water rights. 

A quarter of a century will pass before the irrigation part of 
the project will have reached its maximum service. During the 
next 25 years the Columbia Basin, now a desert, will be one of 
the most productive agricultural areas of the country. A million 
and a quarter acres with very fertile soil, adequately irrigated, 
will support and make prosperous half a million people—five times 
as many as in the whole State of Nevada. Under the Govern- 
ment’s conservation program, the land in this basin will be divided 
into small tracts and sold to actual farmers. Towns and villages 
will spring up. Electrification will be universal. It is no more 
to be expected that visitors to Grand Coulee can envisage what 
developments it will bring in the next 25 years than the American 
people could foresee the automobile of today when they beheld 
Henry Ford's first motor cohtraption jolt along the road. 
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Give the District of Columbia Debtor a Chance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM LEMKE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1939 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, on January 3, 1939, I intro- 
duced H. R. 72, a bill which if passed would give to the 
judgment debtors, mortgagors, and subsequent lien holders 
the right of redemption from a sale of real estate in the 
District of Columbia by a judgment creditor or mortgagee 
after execution or foreclosure sale. Most of the States in 
this Union now have some kind of a period of redemption. 
This period extends all the way from 3 to 6 months up to 
from 1 to 3 years. That is, after the sale the owner of the 
property may recover it if he pays the amount of the indebt- 
edness plus interest plus expenses of foreclosure. Yet here 
in the Nation’s Capital, which ought to set an example for 
the Nation, we find that there is no right of redemption, not 
even a day. This bill would give a l-year period of 
redemption. 

I have so far been unable to get a hearing on H. R. 72. 
In the previous sessions of Congress I repeatedly tried to get 
hearings on this bill without success. I shall renew my en- 
deavors. The time has come that we ought to at least be 
patriotic enough and honorable enough to give to the prop- 
erty owners and home owners in this District an opportunity 
to protect their interest in case of misfortune. 

I appeal to all the Members of the House, after they have 
read these remarks, to read H. R. 72. This bill is patterned 
after some of the laws that exist in other States. It is rea- 
sonable and just. 

Let me give you an example of what has been taking place 


in the city of Washington during the past 10 years in this | 


connection. And this is in no way an unusual example. It 
is typical of hundreds of similar instances. It concerns a 
realty-holding company organized in this city in 1927 to pur- 
chase local residential and apartment properties. The man- 
agement of the company was capable, and with an assured 
income from its real-estate holdings, the stockholders had 
reason to believe their investment would be safe and profit- 
able. The properties were mortgaged for about one-half 
of their value. 

Then came the depression, with its adverse effect on real 
estate, and all other unfavorable developments incident to 
the past 10 years. We all know there were times when it 
was impossible to refinance any loan on real estate, and un- 
less the mortgagee would renew the existing loan the prop- 
erty would go under the hammer. Remedial legislation was 
Passed in most of the States and moratorium became a 
household word throughout the Nation, but in the District 
of Columbia nothing was done to relieve distressed 
mortgagors. 

Powerful organizations saw to that, and the local strong- 
arm squad stood in the way. Of course, many holders of 
mortgages acted fairly and honorably throughout this 
period, but you all know that there were a great many in- 
stances of fraud and sharp practice which could and should 
have been prevented. However, the hue and cry of the 
distressed mortgagors in Washington, D. C., could not be 
heard in the halls of Congress. 

Foreclosures are seldom a maiter of court action in the 
District of Columbia. They are effected through a sale of 
the mortgaged property by trustees to whom the property 
is transferred by the borrower for the protection of the note- 
holders. The customary period for real-estate loans in the 
District of Columbia is 3 years, with interest payable semi- 
annually, so that lenders have only a short period to wait 
before putting thumb screws on the borrower if they so 
elect. During the past 10 years thousands of deeds have 
been recorded in Washington, representing properties taken 
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over by mortgagees or their agents at distress prices. Often 
suits for deficiency judgment are instituted to enforce pay- 
ment of the balance of the debt. 

Among the properties purchased by the real-estate com- 
pany to which I refer was the Meridian Hill Apartments, 
situated near Meridian Park in a preferred residential section 
in Washington. This property cost the company in excess of 
$100,000 in 1927. It was then assessed at more than $80,000. 
Now let us trace the history of this property and judge for 
ourselves whether or not remedial legislation is necessary. 
The original loan of $60,000 at 6'2-percent interest on the 
Meridian Hill Apartments had been placed on this property 
by one of the oldest mortgage corporations in Washington. 
This loan represented from 50 to 60 percent of the value of 
the premises. The trust or mortgage notes securing the in- 
debtedness were sold by the mortgage company to investors, 
and in determining all questions affecting the loan the mort- 
gage company acted as their agent. 

The Meridian Hill Apartments had few vacancies, and the 
net income was sufficient to show an annual return on the 
investment. Every 3 years when the loan became due it was 
renewed by a written agreement with the mortgage company. 
When the loan matured in 1931, as a condition to its exten- 
sion the owner was compelled to appoint the mortgage com- 
pany exclusive agent to manage the property and impound 
the rents, for which the mortgage company exacted a fee of 
5 percent of the gross income as rental commissions in addi- 
tion to the renewal fees and charges. This gave the mort- 
gage company complete supervision of the apartments and 
the determination of the rent schedules, as well as the control 
of all income, repairs, and improvements to the premises. 
Their total fees and commissions over the period of the loan 
and extension date amounted to several thousand dollars. 

In 1934 the notes were renewed in a like manner, but 
when the loan was extended in 1937 the mortgage company 
insisted upon an annual curtail of at least $2,500 on the 
principal. At this time the original loan of $60,000 had been 
reduced to $50,000. Based on previous earnings the Me- 
ridian Hill Apartments could readily support this amortiza- 
tion if the mortgage company’s management proved to be 
economical and efficient. 

Despite the heavy overhead during the last half of 1937 
the net earnings of the apartments were sufficient to pay 
operating expenses, renewal fees, commissions, taxes, insur- 
ance premiums, upkeep, and interest on the mortgage, to- 
gether with a semiannual reduction of $1,250 paid on the 
principal in January 1938, but during the next 6 months in 
some manner which would be difficult to explain, a large 
number of vacancies occurred and the property failed by 
$996 to earn the July curtail. 

The trustee, who was vice president and director of the 
mortgage company, proceeded to advertise the property for 
sale, and notice of an auction was prominently placed on 
the premises. This action seriously impaired its marketabil- 
ity, and prevented the owner from making a sale then in 
a process of negotiation. At the public auction there was 
but one bid and the property was purchased by attorneys 
for the mortgage company at $49,000, which is $14,250 below 
the present assessed value. 

It is especially interesting to note that the mortgage com- 
pany has continued to manage the property since the fore- 
closure, and the large number of vacant apartments existing 
prior to the sale were promptly rented afterward by the 
mortgage management. 

If the bill introduced by me had been enacted into law 
the loss of this property could not have occurred and the 
shareholders of the realty company would not have been 
deprived of their property by legal legerdemain. 

Under the laws of the District of Columbia a foreclosure 
can be consummated in 2 weeks, and the owner of the prop- 
erty has no equity of redemption. The owner may not even 
know of the sale, as the only notice required is a series of 
brief announcements in one of the Washington newspapers. 
Usually the property is bought in by the holder of the mort- 
gage. The sale extinguishes all right, title, and interest the 
owner has in the property. It is the most indefensible 
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system ever devised to protect the lender, and is an invitation 
to the unscrupulous to take advantage of the borrower under 
conditions similar to that to which I refer. 

In this instance the owner of the property appealed to 
the court for an injunction to prevent the sale, and alleged 
that the mortgage company by its mismanagement, excessive 
fees, and wrongful conduct had brought about the default in 
the payment of the curtail. 

The following allegations are taken from the brief and 
transcript of record filed in the action against the mortgage 
company: It is alleged that the mortgage company made arbi- 
trary reductions in the rent schedules, which they refused to 
change at the request of the owner. That they wrote insur- 
ance policies through their own agencies in excessive amounts 
and forms which were unnecessary for the protection of the 
loan; they were extravagant, wasteful, and generally mis- 
managed the property. 

The realty company wrote letters of protest, but was power- 
less to prevent the mortgage company from taking advantage 
of their position as agent under the contract renewing the 
loan. Relief was refused by the lower court, and it may be 
noted here that the judges in the District of Columbia have 
established a record without parallel in the entire Nation in 
the matter of failure to grant any relief to distressed mort- 
gagors during the past 10 years. I leave it to you to deter- 
mine whether this sort of thing shall be permitted to continue. 
Is it not high time we put a stop to this racket at the National 
Capital, as well as elsewhere in the United States of America? 


The Utility Tax Problem in Tennessee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1939 


LETTER FROM THE TENNESSEE TAXPAYERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the ReEcorp, I include the following letter from 
the Tennessee Taxpayers Association: 


TENNESSEE TAXPAYERS’ ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Nashville, Tenn., March 18, 1939. 

Dear Mr. DoNnvDERO: Congressional consideration and appropriate 
action appear to be required if the people of Tennessee are to obtain 
a scund, equitable solution of one of the serious problems confront- 
ing them. 

In brief, the problem requiring your aid in its solution is this: 

Privately owned electric utilities have been one of the large tax- 
payers in 93 of Tennessee’s 95 counties and in more than 140 of the 
municipalities. Approximately 90 percent of these properties have 
been or are being purchased by the Tennessee Valley Authority and 
the related local electric distributing agencies which are being 
created. 

The purchase of these utility properties by public agencies brings 
our State and local government in Tennessee face to face with the 
problem of replacing the $3,500,000 of annual revenues which will 
be lost through the exemption of these properties from taxation 
unless remedial legislation is promptly enacted. 

The taxes now being paid on properties which have already 
passed or will pass to the Tennessee Valley Authority (as dis- 
tinguished from those passing to municipal distributing agencies) 
will require replacement in 76 of the 95 counties. In a number of 
counties the revenues lost represent from 15 to 40 percent of 
the county’s entire property tax revenue. And in Tennessee as 
in most of the States property tax is the principal revenue depend- 
ence of local government. 

Since Tennessee’s constitution makes our counties and munici- 
palities largely and fixedly dependent upon this property tax, the 
utility tax problem facing the people of our State resolves itself 
into choosing one of two alternatives. These are: 

1. Increasing heavily the taxes levied upon homes, farms, and 
other taxable property of rural and urban people in order to pre- 
sent consumers of electric current with a second and in this case 
ap artificially created reduction in electric rates; or 
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2. Securing from the Tennessee Valley Authority and the mu- 
nicipal electric distributing agencies a continuation of the tax 
payments which have heretofore been made by the privately 
owned electric utilities. State executives in Tennessee have been 
told by T. V. A. engineers that the present T. V. A. rate struc- 
ture probably provides a margin sufficient to cover a continuation 
or replacement of all State and local taxes now being paid by 
the privately owned electric utilities. 

Under an existing Federal statute the State of Tennessee is 
now receiving a sum equal to 5 percent of the gross proceeds of 
the sale of T. V. A. current produced at Norris Dam in Tennessee 
and 214 percent of that portion of the sales of current produced 
at Muscle Shoals Dam in Alabama through certain overseasonal 
flows due to Norris Dam feedings. These payments now amount 
to but around $10,000 a year. At most, in 1945, after all Tennessee 
dams are completed and the product sold, these payments, ac- 
cording to T. V. A. engineers, will amount to only about $625,000 
a year. Even at the eventual top level these payments will 
replace only about 18 percent of the present revenue losses of 
State, county, and municipal government in Tennessee. 

The insertion in Senate bill 1796 and in H. R. 5068 of manda- 
tory provisions for continuing to State, county, and municipal 
government all the present tax payments on those electric utilities 
sold to the Tennessee Valley Authority would assure the citizens 
and taxpayers of Tennessee of an equitable solution of the grave 
problem now pending. 

A copy of the 20-page report prepared by this association to 
present the significant factors of this problem is being sent to 
you under separate cover today. It is hoped you will give this 
report a careful reading upon its receipt. 

Your usual thoughtful consideration of this problem—which is 
not confined to Tennessee—and your cooperation in prescribing 
and applying a sound and adequate solution will be appreciated 
by the citizens and taxpayers of Tennessee and we feel sure by 
those of the other States similarly affected. 

Yours truly, 
C. W. BatLey, President. 
Wur1aM R. Pouper, Executive Secretary. 


The Bituminous Coal Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOE B. BATES 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1939 


Mr. BATES of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, the Bituminous 
Coal Commission has come in for its share of censure and 
criticism during the 2 years of its existence under the Bitu- 
minous Coal Act of 1937. In my opinion the greater portion 
of such criticism is unmerited. I say this because I have 
gone at some length to check on the progress being made 
by this Commission. 

It is true that minimum prices and marketing rules and 
regulations provided for under section 4 of the act are not 
now in effect. However, allegations that this Commission 
has been unduly tardy in carrying out the declared purposes 
of the act are unjustified. The trials and tribulations of 
the Coal Commission are no different from anybody setting 
forth on an undertaking which has little precedent or experi- 
ence to follow. This Commission was confronted with an 
uncharted and unmarked course, and, of necessity, must 
make its own precedents and gain its own experience. 

Congress has laid down in the act standards which the 
Commission must follow. It has been demonstrated there are 
no short cuts in the procedure necessary to put into effect 
the standards Congress has decreed. The Supreme Court, 
as well as other Federal courts, have insisted on orderly pro- 
cedure in the administration of acts such as the Coal Act. 

The Coal Commission has recognized the worth of the re- 
quirement of orderly and legal procedure in the establish- 
ment of minimum prices and marketing rules and regulations. 
It has carefully and methodically for more than a year pro- 
ceeded on practical lines to put into effect the mandates of 
Congress and the decrees of the courts. No detail has been 
disregarded. No step necessary to be taken has been avoided. 
Time has been precious to a failing industry, but time has 
been sacrificed only to insure a permanent cure to the most 
pain-wracked industry in the entire country. 
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This Commission has not been unmindful of the millions 
invested in the capital structure of the coal industry. It 
has not been callous to the hundreds of thousands of men, 
women, and children dependent upon the industry for the 
bare necessities of life. It is these very things that inspire 
the Commission to beware of the many pitfalls; to avoid un- 
stable ground; to so conduct the administration of the act 
that in the end the industry may be stabilized on a firm 
basis and enjoy a structure of prices not subject to attack 
on the grounds that they are unfair to any producer or 
any consumer, or from that small minority of producers 
that is intent on the destruction of the act because they feel 
they can live without it, to the detriment, no doubt, of the 
great majority of producers who cannot realize cost of pro- 
duction. 

The Coal Commission is now on the eve of instituting 
procedure looking toward the final establishment of coordi- 
nated minimum prices in all common consuming markets 
in the United States. It has long since determined the 
weighted average of the total costs required by the act, 
which involved incalculable computations and reconcilia- 
tions. The district boards have proposed initial prices based 
on these costs, and the Commission has made findings of 
facts and conclusions as a basis for the coordination of 
minimum prices into all common consuming markets. 

These steps have required exhaustive hearings in which 
all interested parties have had an opportunity to be heard. 
In the hearings previously held on minimum prices and 
marketing rules and regulations each member of the bitumi- 
nous-coal code has been given an opportunity to protest, and 
to be heard on his protest, any action of his district board. 

In fact, each party at interest, whether or not a producer 
of bituminous coal, is given an equitable opportunity by the 
Commission under the democratic processes of the act to 
present factual evidence. Rules of practice and procedure 
have been promulgated by the Commission, which are a 
constant reminder to all concerned of the impartial character 
of this body. 

A word here regarding the general plan of the act is not 
amiss. In the first place, no act of Congress could be more 
democratic in its concept. Every step in the establishment 
of minimum prices and marketing rules and regulations is 
participated in by members of the code. Every code member 
is constantly advised regarding action of the Commission on 
all matters affecting code members. Every code member is 
given an opportunity to present his particular problems to 
the Commission. After minimum prices have been finally 
established the code member may still come in and present 
evidence, should he believe the decisions of the Commission 
in his particular case are unsatisfactory. This privilege is 


also accorded the district boards, any State or political | 


subdivision of a State, or the Consumers’ Counsel, who was 
provided under the act to represent the consuming public. 

The district boards, elected to represent code members in 
the administration of the act, are chosen in a democratic 
manner, namely, one-half of the producer members on a ton- 
nage basis and the other half by a majority vote of the code 
members. Further, one member of each district board is 
chosen to represent the workers in the industry and is selected 
by the organization of employees representing the prepon- 
derant number of employees in the industry of the district in 
question. The act specifically provides that members of the 
district boards chosen by the producers shall be “truly repre- 
sentative of all the mines of the district.” The Commission 
has the power to remove board members— 

Upon its finding, after due notice and hearing, that said member 
— guilty of inefficiency, willful neglect of duty, or malfeasance in 
onice. 

It is clear that the act intends the Coal Commission to act 
as an impartial tribunal in deciding all of the questions which 
are presented in the administration of. the act. Hence it is 
necessary, as provided, for the Commission to hold lengthy 
and thorough hearings. In addition, the Commission must 
be informed on all matters directly or indirectly concerned 


with the production, sale, and distribution of coal. For these 
reasons the Commission has gathered together the most 
complete file of information concerning the kinds, qualities, 
and grades of coal, the analytical qualities of coal by size as 
loaded on transportation facilities for the market at the code 
member’s mine, the methods of mining employed in the vari- 
ous districts, the methods of sale and distribution, the meth- 
ods of transportation, and much technological data not di- 
rectly concerned with minimum price provisions of the act. 
For the first time in the history of the industry the Commis- 
sion has gathered together complete information regarding 
the many thousands of mines which distribute coal by means 
of trucks and wagons. 

Since early in December, 22 district boards, representing 
28 coal-producing States, have been engaged in the intricate 
processes of coordination. Coordination, involving as it does 
the consideration of the kinds, qualities, and sizes of coal 
from more than 100 producing or mine-origin groups 
within the 22 districts and more than 13,000 separate and 
distinct mines, is not a minor task. In addition to these 
factors is the cost of transportation, involving literally hun- 
dreds of thousands of freight rates, consideration of which 
is necessary in order to carry out the requirement of the 
act, that the prices of the many kinds, qualities, and sizes 
of coal for shipment into any common consuming market 
shall reflect, as nearly as possible, the relative market value 
at points of delivery. Mandatory also are the requirements 
that prices proposed shall be just and equitable, and not 
unduly prejudicial or preferential, between and among dis- 
tricts, and preserve as nearly as may be existing fair 
competitive opportunities. 

Further, such prices must have due regard for the con- 
suming public, and in the aggregate may not exceed the 
weighted average of the total costs for each minimum-price 
area. These are several of the many requirements of the 
act in the work of coordination. There are others and each 
must be accorded proper consideration and weight by the 
district boards and later by the Commission. 

Subsequent to proposals by the district boards of coordi- 
nated minimum prices and marketing rules and regulations, 
the Commission, before making effective and establishing 
such prices and rules and regulations, will hold a final and 
complete hearing to adduce substantive evidence that each 
and every price and rule or regulation meets each and every 
requirement of the act. 

Immediately upon making prices and rules and regulations 
effective, the Commission will be face to face with the prob- 
lem of enforcement. Carefully laid plans have been made to 
protect the price structure. The time for action in this re- 
spect is not far distant. The Commission then will require, 
in order to properly safeguard its interests, a much larger 
force than is now employed. Thirteen thousand coal-mining 
operations will not be easy to attend. The great majority, 
of course, will endeavor to live up to all requirements. They 
want the act, and they have realized the need of stabiliza- 
tion. However, it is the insistent, subversive, and thought- 
less minority which will make necessary the constant watch 
of the Commission over the entire industry. 

Every person who has lived within a coal-producing field 
is acutely aware of the fact that the question is not whether 
business is good or bad but whether it is bad or worse. 
I believe the Bituminous Coal Act of 1937 will remedy these 
conditions, and I further believe the Coal Commission should 
be supported in its manifestly sincere and fruitful efforts, 
under this act, to bring order out of chaos, peace and security 
to large populated areas of our country, and finally to bring 
to a basic industry, the bituminous-coal industry, a measure 
of stability which it certainly has not enjoyed during my 
lifetime. 

Kentucky and Kentuckians believe in this act. We know 
it is sound and constructive. We know these things because, 
if for no other reason, my distinguished predecessor in Con- 
gress, Fred M. Vinson, was its sponsor in this House and 
labored long and unceasingly for its adoption. 





Republicans on the March 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. KARL E. MUNDT 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY GOV. HARLAN J. BUSHFIELD, OF SOUTH 
DAKOTA, AT WASHINGTON, D. C., MARCH 18, 1939 





Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following radio ad- 
dress delivered by Gov. Harlan J. Bushfield, of South Dakota, 
over the National Broadcasting Co., in a program originating 
in Washington, Saturday evening, March 18, 1939: 


I speak to you tonight as Governor of my native State of South 
Dakota conscious of my own limitations in presenting the cause of 
“Republicans on the march.” Yet I speak with a song of gladness 
in my heart that South Dakota is no longer a lonely isle in that vast 
Democratic sea of States lying west of the Alleghenies, but now 
forms a span of that mighty bridge of Republican Commonwealths 
over which the American people will march to victory and a res- 
toration of their Government in 1940. We, too, were led astray in 
1932 by the seductive strains of a pied piper promising a Utopia. 
But we returned safely in 1936 and we came back all the way in 
1938. 

The fact, however, that my State of South Dakota was one of the 
first to regain political consciousness after the deluge of 1932 gives 
me courage to speak for the great Middle West. 


SOUTH DAKOTANS ARE TYPICAL AMERICANS 


In South Dakota, where our lives are lived close to Nature, where 
farming, mining, and politics occupy the major portion of our 
thoughts, we believe that we are typical Americans and that our 
collective judgment is representative of the American people. 

The other night in New York I made the statement: “With a 
fervency that will brook no denial our people want peace; we do 
not want armed conflict forced upon us by those seeking a personal 
profit, nor by emotionalists whose patriotism is taken from dic- 
tionaries, nor by political leaders whose thirst for power, or whose 
unsensible alliances have placed us in a position from which we 
cannot retreat. 

“Our duty is to defend liberty on this continent. We went to 
war once to make the world safe for democracy; from the ruins of 
that war rose the brutal theories of nazi-ism and communism. 
Another war would be a mortal blow to civilization. Liberty can- 
not survive another great war, and if liberty dies in America it is 
gone from the world.” 

National defense has been much in the public eye of late. Much 
has been said and written upon that subject, but may I point out 
that national defense, like religion, covers a multitude of sins, and 
unless carefully watched by those placed on guard by the peopie 
may be used for purposes far removed from that objective. 

Those in high places drinking the heady wine of public applause 
often become so intoxicated by it that they lose contact with the 
people; few of us are gifted to drink deeply of that draught 
without losing our sense of proportion and there have been 
instances in which popular leaders have imbibed that exhilarating 
liquor so freely that they lost all comsciousness of the authority 
which created them, 

OURS IS A PEOPLE’S GOVERNMENT 


For 5,000 years humanity has been struggling upward toward 
freedom for the individual; sometimes they have slipped back- 
ward, but each time the ground lost was recovered. Each loss 
was compensated by a gain until at last we reached a point from 
which there was no turning back. Our forefathers for the first 
time in history set up a people’s government that was to derive 
all power from the consent of the governed. 

Attilla and Genghis Kahn had swept across Europe burning, 
devastating, and murdering; the Moslems had been driven back 
to the wilds of Africa from whence they came to continue their 
worship of Mohammed. The Crusaders, like the waves of a 
storm-tossed ocean, had swept across Europe through the snowy 
Alps, through steaming Asia, fighting for an ideal, a symbol, the 
alleged tomb of Christ; the Dark Ages, with their futile savagery, 
their enslaved peasantry, and incessant wars, had given way to 
organized governments. King John of England had signed the 
Magna Carta; Charles I had lost his head to the rising tide of 
democracy; America had been peopled by adventurous souls seek- 
ing religious freedom. A wilderness had been conquered. The 
forests, the mountains, and the prairies had been invaded and 
made to answer to the will of man. 

Out of this background of bloodshed and suffering, of human 
misery, oppression, cruelty, and hardship came the American idea 
of a government by the people. There never has been a benevo- 
lent despot; there never will be. In some inspired way the 
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founders of the American Government realized that and it was 
their effort, as it has been that of their descendants, to maintain 
a@ people’s government. 

FREEDOM IS THE HEART OF AMERICANISM 


In the 150 years that have followed that momentous achieve- 
ment of constitutional government, civilization has advanced more 
than in all previously recorded history. That accomplishment is 
not an accident. Through the welter of warring tribes, kingdoms, 
and empires that have flowed across the pages of history since 
the beginning of time, the individual has always been a negligible 
quantity. Not until the establishment of the American Govern- 
ment was he given freedom of movement, thought, and achieve- 
ment. That, my friends, is the answer to the unbelievable strides 
of the human race in the last 150 years. Freedom. That is why 
America has been the mecca of all other peoples; that is why the 
Statue of Liberty in New York Harbor has been a beacon to the 
oppressed of every land. That is why we have, in that short space 
of time, been able to conquer a continent by our inventive 
genius, by our daring to achieve, by our individualism. Our belief 
in and support of that freedom is the basic tenet of the Repub- 
lican Party. 

And we do not subscribe to the statement made on Tuesday that 
the present administration is responsible for the “definite policy 
that needy persons out of work should not be allowed to starve.” 
No one in America has ever starved, and no one ever will, because 
that policy belongs—not to the President—not to Congress—but to 
America, and has been our policy since the Revolutionary War. 

With matchlock in one hand and the Bible in the other, those 
incomparable ancestors of ours penetrated the mountains, forded 
the rivers, marched across the plains, and on to the Pacific coast, 
fearless, independent, self-reliant. My home in the great Midwest 
was not settled by a dependent people; the men and women who 
invaded the then savage prairies threw up sod shanties, dugouts, 
board cabins, and reared their families by the warmth of cow chips 
and twisted hay—neither asked nor expected help from any source. 
They were the pioneers. Through their arteries coursed the red 
blood of Americanism. It was they and men like them who built 
the railroads, the telephone and telegraph, the motor car, radio, air- 
plane, and all the thousands of mechanical and electrical appliances 
that have given America the highest standard of living ever known. 

Those men and women were not interested in the racial 
jealousies that eventually brought on the World War, but we, 
of today, are interested in what has happened since. When the 
guns were silenced at last, humanity turned hopefully to re- 
building a shattered civilization. Like an epidemic of measles 
the people of Europe espoused popular government. The mon- 
archies of Russia, Germany, and Austria disappeared. Republics 
were established, and we thought popular government was here 
to stay; that the long struggle for freedom had been won. And 
yet within a decade we have seen all this changed. From the 
Russian revolution emerged Stalin—more harsh, more terrible 
than the Czars. The Republic of Germany fell before the goose- 
stepping minions of Hitler. Austria is but a memory, and now 
the wolves are snarling over the carcass of Czechoslovakia. 


AMERICA MUST CHOOSE IN 1940 


The issue today is broader than party—deeper than politics; 
it is an issue of life and death for an ideal—the ideal of popular 
government. Either we will continue upon the broad highway 
of individual liberty by which we have achieved so much, or we 
will take the left-hand turn that leads backward to govern- 
mental oppression. Republicans are on the march because we 
believe that in the retention of our freedom, as we have known 
it, lies our hope for the future. We want our children to have 
the same opportunity we have enjoyed. We want the American 
form of government to continue as our monument to liberty. 

As our marching host gets under way toward 1940, party labels 
will be submerged beneath the greater ideal of Americanism. 
There can be no temporizing. There can be no compromise. There 
can be no hesitation. Either we go forward to the great destiny 
that is blazoned across the horizon of our future, or we go back- 
ward to what we see depicted in Europe today. 

FEDERAL LARGESS DRUGS THE BODY POLITIC 


Make no mistake, my friends, about the issue in this conflict. 
It is no longer possible to say “It can’t happen here.” Let me tell 
you that it has happened here. No one not in the Governor’s chair 
realizes how fully it has happened here. Every avenue of State 
endeavor, every function of State government, every objective 
plotted by State legislatures is blocked with the words “You must 
not because it will lose you Federal funds.” Highway building, 
public health, unemployment service, State activities of all kinds 
end in a blind alley, forbidden of passage by some Federal bureau- 
crat. From Washington into every State capitol the ribbons of 
control stretch like guiding reins, each bearing the golden treasure 
of Federal largess, to drug the will and control the activities of our 
people. 

You ask me what can be done about it. Stop wasteful spend- 
ing. The people are sickened by it. They are ready for a national 
leader with intestinal strength enough to make it an issue. In 
South Dakota last year we made it an issue, and in keeping with 
cur promise, the legislative session just ended made a record 
in the reduction of the cost of State government. 

REPUBLICANS ARE ON THE MARCH 

Republicans, yes, Americans, are on the march today. Have 
we the courage to lead them? Have we the courage to stand up 
and be counted? 
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Belshazzar, in his gilded palace, could read the message written 
on his palace wall no more than our modern Belshazzar can read 
the warning blazoned upon our national sky today. The rumbling 
of the approaching storm is audible to those who will listen. 
Republicans on the march. Yes: A march to save the American 
form of government. A march to preserve liberty for all future 
Americans. 

We, in South Dakota, pointed the way in 1936. We are still 
pointing the way in 1939. My message to you tonight is that we 
of the Middle West have our eyes on 1940 and you will find us 
marching with the men of the East, as well as the West, toward a 
victory for constitutional government. 


Subsidized German Imports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALLEN T. TREADWAY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1939 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
AND A RULING BY THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following corre- 
spondence which I have had with the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and also a ruling of the Treasury Department: 

Marcu 1, 1939. 


Hon. Henry MorGENTHAU, Jr., 
Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: I desire to call to your attention an arti- 
cle appearing in the Boston Transcript for Tuesday, February 28, in 
which it is stated that the Treasury has quietly and secretly abro- 
gated the countervailing duties which previously have been assessed 
under section 303 of the Tariff Act against certain subsidized Ger- 
man exports. The article indicates that such action was taken in 
December 1936, at the instance of German interests, and that little, 
if any, publicity was given to the matter. It appears that the first 
notice many New England industries had of the arrangement was 
their discovery of German goods on the American market at excep- 
tionally low prices. 

According to my understanding of the provisions of section 303 
of the Tariff Act, the Treasury has no discretion but to apply the 
countervailing duties whenever any country, person, partnership, 
association, cartel, or corporation pays or bestows, directly or indi- 
rectly, any bounty or grant upon the manufacture, production, or 
export of goods, and such goods are imported into the United 
States. If the allegations contained in the newspaper article are 
true, it would appear that the Treasury is not carrying out the 
plain mandate of the law in assessing countervailing duties against 


certain German exports to this country, and is thereby causing 


American industry and labor to be subjected to unfair competition 
in the domestic market. 

In a separate article in the Transcript, there appears a dispatch 
from its Washington correspondent indicating that the Treasury 
was defending its action on the ground that the private-barter 
subsidy method involved did not come within the purview of sec- 
tion 303. May I say in this connection that both the articles to 
which I have referred point out that the German Government is 
directly involved in the subsidy. The latter of the two contains 
this statement: 

“The German Government has full facilities for giving its ex- 
ports to the United States a concealed Government subsidy. Sev- 
eral years ago the German Government forced business and indus- 
try to raise a billion mark fund for the subsidization of foreign 
— Later the Government itself contributed a part of the 
subsidy.” 

The first article above-mentioned quotes Mr. William H. Cliff, of 
the Home Market Club, as saying: 

“An overseas buyer of German goods gets in practice a discount 
varying from 15 to 40 percent, or even more, from the list price. 
When this price concession is not sufficient to obtain the busi- 
ness, the German exporter may be directly subsidized by an addi- 
tional 10 to 15 percent. Moreover, exporters are allowed to reduce 
prices abroad and remove losses through the repatriation of Ger- 
man bonds which are lower in the foreign market than in Ber- 
lin, and thus the German exporters make a profit on bonds which 
compensates them for the loss on merchandise exported. Further- 
more, the German Government frequently pays bounties to ex- 
porters so as to enable such exporters to quote lower prices in the 
American market.” 

Whether the subsidy is from Government or private sources, 
or both, and whether it be direct or indirect, it would appear 
from a reading of section 303 of the Tariff Act that Congress in- 
tended that countervailing duties should be imposed. Moreover, 
inasmuch as such duties have previously been collected, it seems 





to me that it is up to the Treasury to show cause why such 
countervailing duties should not be continued. 

You are of course familiar with the managed currency system 
of Germany, under which its so-called inland marks can only be 
used to buy German goods. It is my understanding from the 
first newspaper article above-mentioned that an indirect subsidy 
on German exports is being effected by paying in inland marks 
prices for American cotton, copper, and oil which are 33 percent 
above the world market, and requiring American exporters of 
these products to spend the inland marks for German goods which 
are subsequently imported into this country and sold for far less 
than the fair market value, to the detriment of American pro- 
ducers of competitive products. Clearly such an indirect subsidy 
method is within the purview of the countervailing duty pro- 
visions of section 303, and certainly it at least comes within the 
purview of the Antidumping Act, which as you know imposes a 
special dumping duty on foreign goods imported into and sold in 
the United States at less than their fair market value. 

I would appreciate it if you would give me, at your earliest 
convenience, a full explanation of the Treasury’s action regarding 
this matter, and thereby obviate the necessity for my introducing 
a privileged resolution formally calling upon you for such in- 
formation. 

Very truly yours, 
ALLEN T. TREADWAY. 


_— 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, March 7, 1939. 

Dear Mr. TreaDway: I have your letter of March 1, 1939, request- 
ing a statement with respect to articles appearing in the Boston 
Transcript for February 28, 1939, regarding alleged subsidies and 
dumping practices affecting exports from Germany to the United 
States. 

The Treasury Department agrees with you that it has no dis- 
cretion but to apply countervailing duties under section 303 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930 whenever it is satisfied that any bounty or 
grant is paid or bestowed directly or indirectly upon the manu- 
facture, production, or export of goods imported into the United 
States which are subject to regular duties under the Tariff Act of 
1930. 

The articles in the Boston Transcript and your letter suggest 
that German exports to the United States are being subsidized in 
three ways: 

1. By cash payments to exporters from a fund originally created 
by forced contributions from German business and industry and 
later supported by contributions from the German Government. 

2. By sales of German merchandise in the United States at 
reduced prices with permission to offset the price reductions 
through the purchase of German bonds outside Germany and 
their sale in Germany at a profit. 

8. By so-called “barter” trading in which imports into Germany 
are sold at prices substantially above the world-market level, and 
the funds derived from such sales used to purchase German 
goods which are soid after importation into the United States 
at far less than their market value. 

Numerous investigations conducted in Germany by agents of 
the Treasury have satisfied this Department that cash subsidies 
from a fund built up under a German law approved June 28, 
1935, were paid in connection with the exportation of German 
goods to certain countries, but failed to estabiish that such pay- 
ments were made on any direct or indirect exports to the United 
States. Under date of December 6, 1935, the German Govern- 
ment gave formal assurance to the United States that such funds 
had not, and would not, be used to promote exports to the 
United States. 

Bond procedures such as are described in the articles and your 
letter were discovered by Treasury investigations, and formed in 
part the basis for the Treasury’s countervailing duty order against 
German merchandise issued on June 4, 1936 (T. D. 48360). Under 
date of August 12, 1936, the German Government gave official 
assurance to the United States that it had “taken measures to the 
effect that neither the use of the scrip and bond procedure will be 
permitted, nor will the payment of a public or private premium 
or subsidy, or the use of other German currency and reichsmarks 
freely convertible into foreign currency or reichsmarks freely 
utilizable in Germany, be allowed in connection with the direct or 
indirect exportation of dutiable goods from Germany to the 
United States of America, so far as such exportation takes place 
or may take place on the basis of agreements which were con- 
cluded on or after August 3, 1936.” 

On the basis of this assurance the Treasury Department in 
Treasury Decision 48479, of August 14, 1936, instructed collectors 
of customs that estimated countervailing duties need not be col- 
lected on merchandise exported from Germany if the collector 
concerned were satisfied by documentary evidence that the con- 
tract of purchase or other agreement pursuant to which the goods 
were exported from Germany was entered into after August 2, 
1936. Under existing instructions, countervailing duties may still 
be applicable to the classes of German merchandise specified in 
Treasury Decision 48360 in the absence of satisfactory evidence 
that their export from Germany was pursuant to an agreement 
entered into after August 2, 1936. 

Continual investigation has failed so far to establish any recent 
instance in which the Antidumping Act, 1921, should be applied 
to importations from Germany. Dumping orders are now out- 
standing against German thumbtacks and wire fencing of certain 
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descriptions. 
46826.) 

In the fal] of 1936 numerous requests were received from Amer- 
ican importers and exporters for advice as to the applicability of 
countervailing duties to merchandise imported from Germany pur- 
suant to various arrangements described in the requests for ad- 
vice. In view of the volume of these requests, the Treasury De- 
partment on December 23, 1936, issued a press release summariz- 
ing certain of the previously made rulings holding that certain 
procedures in connection with imports from Germany would not 
involve the payment or bestowal of any bounty or grant within 
the purview of section 303 of the tariff act. This press release was 
given wide publicity. One of the procedures not involving a 
bounty or grant was the payment of the purchase price of imports 
from Germany in whole or in part with the proceeds of the sale 
in Germany of merchandise exported from the United States, pro- 
vided the proceeds so used were continually owned by the person 
for whose actual account the American merchandise was sold in 
Germany and the German goods were purchased in that country. 

The agents of the Treasury Department stationed in Germany, 
as well as customs officers in this country, have been and are 
closely scrutinizing procedures in German-American trades to keep 
the Department supplied with information concerning such pro- 
cedures in order that it may determine whether they require the 
application of any special provisions of our customs laws. These, 
as I think you will realize, are not simple matters to determine. 
Even with all the facts at hand there are naturally great diffi- 
culties in attempting to fit the generalized provisions of our laws 
to the special circumstances surrounding trade with those coun- 
tries which have adopted exchange control and other restrictions 
on commerce. I can only assure you that the Department is con- 
tinually making earnest efforts to get all the facts and just as 
earnestly endeavor to apply our laws promptly and fairly to the 
facts of the situation as they are developed. 

Sincerely, 


(Treasury Decision 46615 and Treasury Decision 


H. MorGENTHAU, Jr., Secretary. 
Hon. ALLEN T. TREADWAY, 
House of Representatives. 





TEXT OF ORDER DEFINING CUSTOMS PENALTIES TO BE IMPOSED ON 
SUBSIDIZED NAZI IMPORTS 


Notice of countervailing duties, to be imposed under section 303, 
Tariff Act of 1930, by reason of the payment or bestowal of a bounty 
or grant upon the exportation of certain goods from Germany. Col- 
lectors of customs instructed to suspend liquidation of entries 
covering dutiable imports from Germany and to collect estimated 
additional duties in certain cases. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF CUSTOMS, 
Washington, D.C. 
To Collectors of Customs and Others Concerned: 

The Bureau is in receipt of information concerning the operation 
of so-called “barter” transactions through which the importation 
into the United States of merchandise from Germany is financed by 
means of premium prices for certain products, particularly cotton 
and copper, which satisfies the Bureau that such transactions in- 
volve the payment or bestowal of bounties or grants within the 
meaning of section 303 of the Tariff Act of 1930 (U.S. C., title 19, 
sec. 1303). 

Accordingly, notice is hereby given that dutiable merchandise 
imported directly or indirectly from Germany, which has been or 
shall be acquired by or through the disposal of other goods on a 
premium basis (regardless of the character of such other goods or 
of the method or means of such disposal), if entered for consump- 
tion or withdrawn from warehouse for consumption after the ex- 
piration of 30 days after the publication of this decision in a 
weekly issue of Treasury Decisions, will be subject to the payment 
of countervailing duties equal to the net amount of any bounty or 
grant determined or estimated to have been paid or bestowed upon 
its exportation from Germany. 

Upon entry for consumption or withdrawal from warehouse for 
consumption, on or after the effective date of this notice, of duti- 
able merchandise imported directly or indirectly from Germany, 
there shall be collected in addition to any other duties estimated 
or determined to be due, estimated countervailing duties at the 
rate of 25 percent of the invoice value. The liquidation of entries 
covering such merchandise shall be suspended and the facts con- 
cerning the manner of payment for the goods shall be reported 
promptly and in full to the Bureau. 

JAMES H. MOYLE, 
Commissioner of Customs. 

Approved March 18, 1939. 

HENRY MORGENTHAU, Jr., 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Partial text of the Attorney General with respect to the above 
Treasury decision, explaining how the penalty tariff could be 
applied in specific cases, follows: 

Marcu 18, 1939. 
The Honorable SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 

My Dear Mr. SECRETARY: Reference is made in your memoran- 

dum to the President, dated November 28, 1938, in which you out- 
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line practices now prevailing in Germany, and to your recent in- 
formal request for my opinion as to whether those practices require 
the imposition by the Treasury Department of countervailing 
duties under section 303 of the Tariff Act of 1930. * * * 


HOW SYSTEM OPERATES 


From a subsequent memorandum, dated January 20, 1939, it ap- 
pears that the following example will serve to illustrate how the 
present German practices operate: 

An American importer desires to import into the United States 
from Germany certain cameras. Before this can be done approval 
of the transaction must be obtained from the German exchange 
control authorities, without whose approval nothing can be exported 
from Germany. 

This approval is obtained, and under arrangement approved by 
the German import control authorities, without whose approval 
nothing can be imported into Germany, a German agent acting for 
the American importer buys American cotton at the world price for 
$1,000 and sells it in Germany for 2,500 reichsmarks (the world price 
at the prevailing rate of exchange of 40 cents), plus a premium of 
3344 percent, making a total sales price of 3,333 reichsmarks, the 
equivalent of $1,333. 

This sales price has been fixed in advance by the German import 
control authorities, and the German purchaser of the cotton is re- 
quired to pay it into a special account in a German bank in free 
German marks, which immediately become blocked and frozen, and 
thereafter, for all practical purposes, are usable only by the Ameri- 
can importer in the purchase of cameras which the German exchange 
control authorities have authorized to be exported from Germany. 

The American importer thereupon buys cameras for $1,333 (3,333 
reichsmarks) and imports them into the United States. Thus, for 
cameras which cost the American importer $1,000 the German ex- 
porter is paid $1,333, with the result that the German exporter is 
enabled to compete unfairly with, and probably to undersell, Amer- 
ican camera manufacturers, while the exportation to Germany of 
American cotton is correspondingly restricted or curtailed. 


IDENTICAL IN EFFECT 


Comparison of the present German practices and those considered 
in the above-mentioned opinion of the Attorney General shows 
that they are identical in purpose and effect. 

Adopting the language of that opinion (pp. 497-498), the present 
practices, like the former, “are * * * for the benefit of German 
exporters and enable them to export their goods so as to be in a 
position to compete with our domestic products * * *”; under 
them “export transactions are completely controlled by the German 
Government, which permits only such exports as it deems to be in 
the German interest, and the devices described are means by which 
the German Government enables the German exporters to export 
without incurring loss’; “the German authorities also completely 
control imports into Germany, permitting only those which are 
deemed for the benefit of that country”; and, manifestly, “the 
whole policy indicates a desire to encourage exports from and dis- 
courage imports into Germany * * *.” 

In an opinion dated June 2, 1936 (38 Op. 489), the Attorney 
General had occasion to consider certain practices then prevailing 
in Germany, including that of currency manipulations by the Ger- 
man Government through “controlled,” “frozen,” or “blocked” 
mark accounts known as “Aski mark accounts” and “Barter mark 
accounts,” and held them to constitute “the payment or bestowal, 
directly or indirectly, of bounties or grants upon German exports” 
within the meaning of the above-quoted section of the Tariff Act 
of 1930, “calling for the imposition by the Treasury Department of 
countervailing duties” under that statute. 

Since the German practices now prevailing are identical in pur- 
pose and effect with those discussed in the above-mentioned opinion 
of the Attorney General, it follows that they likewise call for the 
imposition by the Treasury Department of countervailing duties. 


DECISION REEXAMINED 


From other data available it appears that in December 1936 the 
German Government was advised, with your approval, that certain 
practices then proposed by the German authorities to govern the 
exchange of proceeds of American goods sold to Germans for Ger- 
man goods sold to Americans would not call for countervailing 
duties. 

An examination of those practices, however, shows a fundamen- 
tal difference between them and the practices now under con- 
sideration. 

The former contemplated that both the sales of the American 
goods and the purchase of the German goods concerned were to be 
upon an uncontrolled market “at the current fair German open- 
market prices for such goods.” while the latter involves a con- 
trolled market for both American and German goods, and, as to 
American goods, prices arbitrarily fixed by the German Gov- 
ernment. 

The practical effect of the present practices is the same as 
that which would flow from the imposition and collection by the 
German Government of a special duty or impost upon American 
goods and the subsequent use of the funds thus derived to subsi- 
dize German exports to America in order to enable German export- 
ers successfully to compete in the markets of this country. 

Insofar as they involve imports into Germany of American 
goods, such imports are restricted to essential raw materials which 
Germany does not produce in quantities sufficient to supply its 
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needs, and which, therefore, must be imported. Instead of per- 
mitting those raw materials to be purchased at world prices and 
aid for in foreign exchange, as is customary in international 
trade, the German Government requires them to be purchased and 

id for under the practices outlined. 

Thus burdensome import restrictions are imposed upon Ameri- 
can goods, and at the same time substantial subsidies are bestowed 
upon German goods exported to this country. 

It is my opinion, therefore, that it is the duty of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to impose countervailing duties under section 303 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 upon such goods imported into this 
country from Germany as are affected by the practices outlined in 
the above-mentioned memorandum of November 28, 1938, and that 
the proposed Treasury decision, copy of which accompanied the 
memorandum, is appropriate in form to carry out that purpose. 

Respectfully, 
Frank Mourpuy, Attorney Geveral. 





Governmental Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1939 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I quote the correspondence 
between the Honorable Frank Murphy, Attorney General of 
the United States, and myself on the question of a study and 
investigation by the Attorney General into the dissemination 
of propaganda by our governmental agencies: 


Hon. FranK MurRPHY, FEBRUARY 27, 1939. 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Murpuy: On October 22, 1913, the Congress of the 
United States enacted into law (38 Stat. L., 212) the provision 
that “no money appropriated * * * shall be used for the com- 
pensation of any publicity expert unless specifically appropriated 
for that purpose.” Yet it is definitely apparent from the findings 
of the Select Committee of the Senate to Investigate Executive 
Agencies of the Government, appointed pursuant to Senate Resolu- 
tion 212 (74th Cong.), from my own personal study, and from the 
investigation of others, that numerous agencies in our Federal 
Government have not obeyed such mandate of Congress. 

And as Government agencies have no more right to disobey Fed- 
eral statutes than have individuals or private corporations, it would 
seem to me that a study and investigation of this question by your 
office is warranted. Will you, therefore, consider such action your 
immediate responsibility? 

I am confident that if your office will make such an investiga- 
tion it will not only show numerous flagrant violations by exist- 
ing Government agencies of Statute 38, Law 212, but it will also 
demonstrate the extent to which Government agencies are annu- 
ally spending millions of dollars of taxpayers’ funds to perpetuate 
themse]ves in office on their present enormous scale. It would 
also sr» the degree to which certain agencies are resorting to 
the 4 ination of propaganda to sell the public on the theory 
of - al bureaucracy and collectivism. 

To me the current wave of Government propaganda is an ex- 
travagant, unfair, and malicious civil practice. It is a waste of 
the taxpayers’ money, and an impartial portrayal by the Attorney 
General of its usage should lead to its ultimate curtailment. 

Trusting that you will give my suggestion your earnest atten- 
tion, and assuring you of my hearty cooperation, I remain. 

OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., March 3, 1939. 
Hon. J. PARNELL THOMAS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. CONGRESSMAN: This acknowledges your letter of 
February 28, in which you call my attention to the provision of 
the act of October 22, 1913 (U. S. C., titie 5, sec. 54), that “no 
money appropriated by the act shall be used for the compensation 
of any publicity expert, unless specifically appropriated for that 
purpose.” 

I note your request that a study and investigation should be 
made by my office as to whether any agency of the Federal Govern- 


ment has violated this statute. 
In reply, I desire to call your attention to the fact that the 


and that consequently I have no function to perform in the 
premises. 
With kind regards. 
Sincerely, 
FRANK Mourpnuy, Attorney General. 





Marcu 20, 1939. 
Hon. Frank MurpuHy, 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. MurpHy: You state in your letter of March 3, 
which is in answer to mine of February 27, that: 

“I note your request that a study and investigation should be 
made by my office as to whether any agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment has violated this statute (U. S. C., title V, sec. 54, 
enacted October 22, 1913, relating to compensation of publicity ex- 
perts). In reply, I desire to call your attention to the fact that 
the enforcement of this act is not vested in the Department of 
Justice, and that consequently I have no function to perform in 
the premises.” 

It is hard for me to reconcile this answer of yours with the simple 
request which I made, namely, a request for study and investigation 
which you apparently construed to mean “enforcement.” At no 
place in my letter did I suggest that you enforce the statute. I 
merely recommended that you determine through a study and 
investigation whether or not the Government agencies are living 
up to the mandate passed by the Congress in 1913 that “No money 
appropriated by any act should be used for the compensation of any 
publicity expert unless specifically appropriated for that purpose.” 

In view of your apparent misunderstanding of my letter, I again 
wish to recommend that you make such a study and investigation. 
If, on the other hand, you would not have time or are not equipped 
to make such a study and investigation, I would appreciate it if 
you would endorse the enclosed resolution calling for a special com- 
mittee of seven Members of the House of Representatives to investi- 
gate the subject of publicity and propaganda by our Government 
agencies. 

Sincerely. 


The resolution referred to in my letter to the Attorney 
General is as follows: 


Whereas an act was passed by Congress on October 22, 1913 
(38 Stat. L. 212), which provided among other things, that “No 
money appropriated * * * shall be used for the compensation 
of any publicity expert unless specifically appropriated for that 
Purpose”, and 

Whereas it is apparent from the investigation of executive 
agencies of the Government by the Select Committee of the Sen- 
ate to Investigate Executive Agencies of the Government, ap- 
pointed pursuant to Senate Resolution 212, Seventy-fourth Con- 
gress, and from other investigations and studies on the subject of 
publicity, and the dissemination of propaganda by the executive 
departments in our Federal Government, that the law of the 
land has been and is being grossly violated; and 

Whereas millions of dollars of the taxpayers’ funds are being 
squandered each year through this pernicious use of propaganda to 
further the existence of our costly bureaucratic agencies: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Speaker of the House of Representatives be 
empowered to appoint a special committee of seven M:inbers of 
the House of Representatives (1) to determine which and why 
executive agencies are violating the mandate of Congress as set 
forth in Thirty-eighth Statutes at Large 212, and (2) to investigate 
the whole question of publicity and dissemination of propaganda 
by our executive agencies; and be it further 

Resolved, That this special committee submit a written report 
of its study and findings to the House of Representatives at its 
earliest possible opportunity. 


Social Security Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBERT G. RUTHERFORD 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 





Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, several times last 
session I stated that the tax paid by employees under ‘the 
Social Security Act was simply an income tax. I am glad 
that my views have been confirmed by a great newspaper 


ey enforcement of this act is not vested in the Department of Justice, 
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of my State. I insert in the Recorp an editorial on the 
subject by the Philadelphia Inquirer: 


The comparatively small proportion of the population that filed 
income-tax returns last Wednesday were reminded by one of the 
printed instructions of an additional income tax from which no 
deductions are permitted. 

It applies to 40,000,000 persons, including a huge number of 
those earning the smallest wages and salaries, many times more 
than those who pay the regular Federal income tax. 

This is the tax taken from pay envelopes, to which employers 
add an equal amount, to cover benefits and costs of administering 
the social-security system. It amounts at present to 1 percent 
for, each and has yielded more than a billion dollars, which 
the Government has promptly spent for its running expenses. 

Washington officialdom has never liked to regard this levy as 
an income tax. It has preferred to lay stress on the benefits 
it is expected to provide for the aged and make the contributors 
look upon the enforced assessment, impossible to escape, as an 
investment potential of rich returns. 

But so much confusion had arisen over attempts by income- 
tax payers to deduct their social-security contributions that it 
was found necessary to print this statement: “Tax withheld or 
paid under section 801 of the Social Security Act for or in behalf 
of the employee is a Federal income tax and is not deductible 
by the employee.” 

It is equally a tax on the income of employers, large and small. 
In the case of millions of wage earners and salaried folk in the 
lower brackets, it is the poor man’s income tax and, as has been 
said, without a dollar of deductions for dependents. 

An interesting poll was recently taken on the question of levy- 
ing income tax on those earning $15 to $20 a week. The vote 
against it was 88 percent. Yet a considerable proportion of the 
opponents, receiving small wages or salaries, undoubtedly now pay 
this other income tax which, unless the law is changed, will 
eventually impose an individual burden three times as heavy as 
at present. 

The movement to lessen this handicap on the buying power of 
the people and therefore on recovery, or at least to prevent the 
progressive increase in a tax that bears so heavily on all, is re- 
ceiving especially strong support from two sources. 

Small business has been making its voice heard at the hearings 
before the House Ways and Means Committee in Washington. The 
American Federation of Labor has called for reform of the reserve 
plan which puts unnecessary hardships on the workers. 

Witnesses before the committee have asserted that social-security 
taxes are forcing small business establishments to the wall. Op- 
erating on a narrow margin, the levies spell the difference between 
profit and loss. In addition, it is charged that the small firms 
pay more for each employee’s old-age insurance in proportion to 
dollar sales than do the large ccrporations. 

Big business, which means large concerns owned by a muititude 
of persons of moderate means who are more or less dependent on 
dividends for their support, can cite some instructive figures. 

These are the concerns furnishing the bulk of employment in 
normal times. Three corporations contribute in social security 
taxes more than $13,000,000 a year. or from 10 to 15 percent of their 
total taxes. Numerous companies report that these levies are 
equivalent to a dollar or more per share. If there is that much 
less for stockholders, there is that much less for the merchants de- 
pendent on their trade and for industry languishing for lack of 
new capital. 

Reports from 137 representative businesses show total contribu- 
tions of nearly $136,000,000, for both old-age and unemployment 
insurance. 

If this money were all needed for the beneficent purpose, and 
the benefits were commensurate, there would be no ground for 
criticizing the Social Security Act. But, unfortunately, this is not 
the case. 

What the Treasury Department recently referred to euphemisti- 
cally as “the old-age retirement tax” is an income tax, bearing 
most heavily on the little fellows and, as has been pointed out, is 
being spent as quickly as received. By this time most persons 
understand that the so-called reserve fund—supposed to be built 
up to forty-seven billions by 1980—is a sham, composed of paper 
I O U's put in the social-security cash drawer for the money drawn 
out. 

The only way these promissory notes can be redeemed is by more 
taxes—that is to say by making the contributors, with the rest of 
the people, pay all over again. 

The House Ways and Means Committee is considering several pro- 
posals designed to insure that every dollar taken from employees 
and employers for old-age security is devoted to that purpose; to 
provide more substantial and, as Mr. Roosevelt has recommended, 
earlier benefits, instead of waiting until 1942; and to institute a 
system of pay-as-you-go that would do away with that mammoth 
though really mythical reserve fund, which is the excuse for the 
unreasonably heavy assessments. 

President Roosevelt has forwarded to Congress the Social Security 
Advisory Council’s suggestion for stabilizing the combined tax at 
3 percent in 1940 instead of stepping it up to 6 percent by 1948, as 
now provided. 

Uncle Sam must not act as an “Indian giver,” granting pensions 
already paid for and then virtually taking them back by requiring 
the recipients or their relatives to pay a second time. No more 
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important duty confronts this Congress than making social security 
real, while easing the heavy burden it now imposes on millions of 
wage earners and employers. 





Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERNARD J. GEHRMANN 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1939 








JOINT RESOLUTION FROM THE LEGISLATURE OF WISCONSIN 





Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, the army of unemployed 
evidently is not getting smaller, and we all agree that Federal 
works projects will be necessary for years to come. 

All of us are opposed to continue many types of projects 
that were undertaken, simply because worth-while projects 
could not be undertaken on short notice, and without suffi- 
cient data. There is one international project that can, and 
should be, undertaken immediately, and that is the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway. 

Not only would this be a great aid to commerce in the 
United States but it would be of still greater value in case 
we should ever be invaded by a foreign foe. It is hard to 
estimate the actual value this great international waterway 
will be to the United States, but the Army engineers have 
for years advocated its construction. Canada is willing, and 
I am sure the people of the United States are overwhelm- 
ingly for it. A lot of misinformation and unfair propaganda 
has been spread about this great waterway in the past. 
But I believe that many of those who opposed it for differ- 
ent reasons have since come to the conclusion that this 
| waterway will be of immense value to every section of the 
United States. I am therefore very glad to find that the 
legislature of my State has passed a joint resolution asking 
the President and the Congress to resume treaty negotiations 
with Canada immediately, so that we may have the Senate 
ratify this treaty before Congress adjourns. I include the 
joint resolution of the Wisconsin Legislature, as follows: 


Joint resolution memorializing the President and Congress of the 
United States to resume negotiations for a Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence seaway treaty 
Whereas a piecemeal approach to the settlement of the matters 

ard issues involved in the joint use of the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Waterway would not fulfill the long-time needs of the Mid- 
west or the country at large; and 
Whereas a complete cooperation of all States and countries is 
essential so that specific problems and usages may be determined 
and consummated by a comprehensive treaty containing adequate 
and sufficient safeguards and provisions for mutually compensa- 
tory objectives of inland waterways and defense bases; and 

Whereas the position of all interested parties should be indicated 
and declared so that our country will not be hampered by any 
uncertainty as to the future source and availability of supply of 
cheap and adequate hydroelectric power; and 

Whereas the demands of national defense and productive power 
for our great industrial centers require multiple sources of hydro- 
electric power, and in an age so dependent upon power and trans- 
portation disastrous consequences will follow a failure to antici- 
pate future needs of cheap power sources; and 

Whereas such seaway will provide a means of transportation con- 
necting and unifying the agricultural sections of the Midwest with 
the industrial sections of the East by a reduction of transporta- 
tion costs that will be productive of expanded markets, added in- 
dustries, increased purchasing power of the United States at large, 
improved capital and physical power plants for industry and de- 
fense, and stimulated employment; and 

Whereas the Canadian and American Governments may extend 
and continue an inspiring example of cooperation for construc- 
tive improvement instead of cooperation only for destructive pur- 
poses; and 

Whereas negotiations for a treaty should not be permitted to 
lapse and lull by reason of early failures caused by opposition 
created by special interests seeking to maintain their abilities to 
exploit the needs of the people: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the assembly concurring), That the Leg- 
islature of Wisconsin memorializes the President and the Congress 
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of the United States to resume treaty negotiations and to enact 
necessary legislation for the procurement of a Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence seaway; be it further 
Resolved, That properly attested copies of this resolution be sent 
to the President of the United States, to both Houses of Congress, 
and to each Wisconsin Member thereof. 
WALTER S. GOODLAND, 
President of the Senate. 
LAWRENCE R. LARSEN, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
Vernon W. THOMSON, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
JoHN J. SLocuMm, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 





Tolerance as Practiced by Those of Irish Extraction 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH J. O'BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. JOSEPH J. O'BRIEN, OF NEW YORK, AT THE 
TOMB OF THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER, MARCH 17, 1939 





Mr. O’BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp, I include the following address made by 
me at the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, March 17, 1939: 


Mr. Commander, members of the clergy, ladies, and gentlemen, 
the placing of this wreath at the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier 
on this auspicious occasion proves in a most conclusive manner 
that we of Irish descent and extraction practice the virtue of 
tolerance. 

Earlier this morning a wreath was placed at the statue of 
Commodore John Barry, the Irish-American patriot, by this organi- 
zation, the Irish-American Veterans, and now this same organiza- 
tion is honoring a hero of the World War. We do not know his 
nationalistic extraction nor his religious denomination, and we care 
less. We do know that he offered the supreme sacrifice to his God 
and his country with the principal thought in mind that the ideals 
and traditions, precepts and policies of a democratic country 
might live. We of Irish extraction honor him today because his 
memory is sacred. We accept the responsibility of carrying on the 
glorious traditions of our patriotic ancestors in exactly and pre- 
cisely the same manner that they fought and died to perpetuate. 

As our Irish ancestors leave to us the rich heritage of historical 
value, it is up to each and every one of us as true sons of 
Erin to thank God for the privilege of having been born in this 
country and to be allowed all those things that are near and dear 
to the heart of every descendant of St. Patrick, the right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, and to worship divine Provi- 
dence as we see fit. 

Our Irish ancestors have glorified the pages of history, and we 
must so conduct ourselves in appreciation of our American birth- 
right to do everything within our power to keep the pages of 
history unblemished by those who do not appreciate the rare 
privilege of living in this great and glorious country. Let us 
of Irish extraction never do one thing to besmirch the pages of 
history that were so zealously guarded by our ancestors. Let 
this be our program, let this be our determination, and America 
the great will be greater because we American veterans of Irish 
extraction have helped to make it so. 

God bless our United States. 





Our Foreign Trade and Foreign Affairs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN G. ALEXANDER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1939 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, Members of the House, 
I hope you will, if you have not already done so, take time 
to read the following March press dispatches and news re- 
leases which have appeared in less than a month after my 
predictions made in this House on February 22—that Japan 
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would do precisely what has now been disclosed in the course 
of debate in the Japanese Parliament she is doing. 


JAPAN REVEALS PLAN To ProvipE OwN MUNITIONS—THREE-YEAR 
PROGRAM DESIGNED To MaKE NaTION SELF-SUFFICIENT 


Tokyo, March 9.—Hitherto secret details of a gigantic indus- 
trial expansion program designed to give Japan complete self- 
sufficiency in war materials within 3 years was disclosed today 
in Parliament. 

The plan embraces Japanese-occupied China and Japanese- 
protected Manchukuo as well as Japan proper. 


PROGRAM ALREADY UNDER WAY 


Kazuo Aoki, president of the cabinet planning board, told 
the lower house budget committee the program already was 
under way and was scheduled for completion in 1941. Hence, 
he said, some phases might be disclosed. 

Raw materials derived from newly occupied areas of China 
play a major role in the production scheme. The majority of 
industries and articles coming under the plan relate directly to 
war materials. 

The plan envisages the following percentage increases over pres- 
ent output: Ordinary steel, 60 percent; special steel, 100; steel 
ingots, 60; pig iron, 100; iron ore, 150; coal, 30; magnesium, 1,000; 
copper, 80; lead, 90; zinc, 70; tin, 100; natural gasoline, 30; syn- 
thetic gasoline, 2,900. ‘ 

The gasoline would be ordinary medium test, not airplane fuel. 

PROPOSED INCREASES 


Still other products and the proposed percentage increases: 
Natural oil, 40; synthetic oil, 800; dehydrated alcohol, 1,200; soda, 
20; caustic soda, 40; industrial salt, 65; ammonium sulphate, 40; 
paper pulp, 20; gold, 20; machine tools, 100; railway locomotives, 
30, passenger cars, 70; freight cars, 50; automobiles, 400; wool, 240. 

Aoki told the Diet the actual details of how these increases 
would be effected could not be disclosed at present. 

JAPAN TO BAR UNITED STATES TRADE IN CHINA, CHAMBER HEARS 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States yesterday pub- 
lished advices from China that developments there “indicate the 
Japanese are determined to eliminate American business from 
North China.” 

The chamber of commerce at Tientsin reported the Japanese- 
sponsored government had adopted export embargoes and restric- 
tions and exchange controls to the disadvantage of American busi- 
nessmen. 


And in an article on Spys at the Panama Canal Zone, by 
H. R. Knickerbocker, foreign correspondent for the Interna- 


| tional News Service, we find the following: 


German “grand strategy” in respect to the Panama Canal is based 
on their common interest with Japan in crippling or destroying the 
United States Fleet in time of war. 

Their calculation is that in case Germany were to go te war with 
England and France they would win if the Americas were kept out. 
They count upon Japan to nullify the American intervention, and 
destruction of the Canal is the Key. 


Now, let us see how they are prepared to do that very thing, 
and without the loss on their part of a ship, an airplane, or a 
man. Here is the International News Service copyrighted ar- 
ticle, which I have obtained special and personal permission 
to use, with the hope that I may awaken America to the 
dangers inherent in the present world situation unless we 
take stands everywhere to protect our rights and further the 
preservation of peace: 

(By H. R. Knickerbocker) 

San Jose, Costa Rica.—Because the American island of Guam 
is 1,500 miles “near” Japan, the Japanese declared it would 
be an unfriendly act if we fortified the island, our own territory. 
Today the Japanese have established a potential military airfield 
just 300 miles from the Panama Canal, and provided themselves 
with a base whence a fleet of fast bombers could reach America’s 
life line in 90 minutes. 

I flew over and photographed this field, the first time it has been 
visited by an American newspaperman. 

It is 1 square mile of the flattest, smoothest, best-drained land 
in Costa Rica, 2 miles from the unguarded shore of the Pacific 
Ocean, about 15 miles from Puntarenas, on the Gulf of Nicoya. 

On it are engaged today 30 Japanese “farmers.” They say they 
are “growing cotton.” 

Their boss is a reserve officer of the Japanese Navy. 

The field could not have been better designed for a base from 
which to attack the Panama Canal if its present owners had been 
able to ask for bids on the following specifications: 

Wanted, an air base capable of accommodating large fleet of 
heavy bombers; field must be absolutely level, dry, and near the 
sea. 

Good road to seashore necessary and each must be suitable for 
landing in small boats. Field must be located in country with no 
coastal defense, and a minimum army. 

Meeting these specifications, the field is, in Costa Rican measure- 
ments, 350 “manzanas” in area, or 595 acres, or just under 1 square 
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mile, and its diagonal provides a runway long enough for the take- 
off of bombers loaded to capacity. 

The field is level as a billiard table. 

It is drained by the nearby Barranca River, which leaves it dry 
even in the rainy season when the surrounding country is 
swamped. 

In 15 minutes a slow truck can haul a heavy load from the beach 
to the field. 

The beach slopes gently at the precise gradient most favorable 
for landing small boats laden with men or materials. 

The position is ideal for landing secretly. 

Large bodies of men could come ashore from freighters and 
considerable supplies could be landed by night without detection. 

Airplanes in parts, gasoline, and bombs could be put off ordi- 
nary commercial vessels and smuggled into the “cotton planta- 
tion” with no one to witness. 

Costa Rica has no coast guard, and its army numbers around 
400 men. Normally, nearly all of them are in the capital. 

None of them are anywhere near “El Chaguite,” the Costa Rican 
name of the Japanese “cotton plantation.” 

Between the headquarters of the Imperial Japanese Navy in 
Japan and its farthest outpost here there are in fact only two 
obstacles; one Costa Rican policemen in Puntarenas and about 
8,000 miles of Pacific Ocean. 

It is precisely the function of “El Chaguite” to help the Jap- 
anese Navy span those 8,000 miles. 

At this moment the United States fleet is in the Atlantic. 
The approach of a Japanese aircraft carrier or any part of the 
Japanese Navy to a point near enough to the Canal to arouse 
suspicion would bring the United States Navy posthaste back 
through the Canal into the Pacific. 

But the Japanese fleet, or parts of it, can cruise freely without 
arousing suspicion at a distance of 2,000 to 3,000 miles away from 
the Canal. 

In order to be able to fly from such a distance, Japanese bombers 
would need a refueling field. A bombing plane laden with bombs 
might do 2,000 miles in one hop. Without its bombs it could do 
3,000 miles. 

Thus, with a field in Costa Rica, Japanese bombers laden with 
bombs could take off their carriers at 2,000 miles from the Canal, 
fiy over and drop their bombs on the Canal locks, land on their 
Costa Rican air field, refuel, and fly back to their mother ship. 

Or, without bombs, they could take off at 3,000 miles away, land 
first at E] Chaguite, refuel there, take on a load of bombs, fly over 
and bomb the Canal, then return to their Costa Rican base, refuel 
again, and return to their carrier. 

From the first appearance of the Japanese planes over Panama 
and Costa Rica to the completion of their enterprise the time 
elapsed would not be over 3 hours. 

Is this vision far-fetched? Is this an alarmist view to take of an 
innocent cotton plantation? United States Army and Navy authori- 
ties do not think it alarmist. 

Here are the facts: 

Mr. Takahiro Wakabayashi is Japan’s No. 1 agent in Latin 
America. He is a sort of traveling ambassador and superspy 
extraordinary, with a territory which he once defined as “everything 
from the Rio Grande to Tierra del Fuego.” 

He speaks Spanish, English, French, and German as well as his 
native tongue. 

He served as consul general in Panama, Bogota, and Buenos Aires, 
and after 12 years in the formal Japanese foreign service he re- 
signed and came back as general manager of the important semi- 
official Federation of Japanese Importers and Exporters. 

In this capacity Mr. Wakabayashi took a warm interest in Costa 
Rica’s trade with Japan. He noted with concern that Japan was 
selling many times more to Costa Rica than she was buying. 

In 1936, the year Mr. Wakabayashi began to take an interest in 
the matter, Japan sold Costa Rica goods to the value of $654,947 
and bought only $5,121 worth. 


This was only natural, because Japan does not use much of | 


Costa Rica’s principal products, coffee, bananas, and cocoa, while 
the poorer Costa Ricans demand the cheap Japanese goods. 

It had always been so, but Mr. Wakabayashi suddenly came for- 
ward with an ingenious remedy. 

He would teach the Costa Ricans to grow cotton and then Japan 
would buy the cotton and thereby rectify the trade balance. But 
first he would have to bring in some Japanese to see if cotton could 
be grown at all. 

The Wakabayashi plan pleased the Costa Ricans. The first batch 
of 21 Japanese entered the country July 13, 1937. They were sta- 
tioned on a so-called experimental farm at Alajuela, just outside 
of San Jose. 

Here appears the true delicacy of the Japanese plan which would 
appear calculated to a degree improbable were it not for the factual 
evidence that the field is intended for an airfield. 

The Alajuela farm was merely a blind. It bore no resemblance 
to an airfield and could not be used for one. [Et was intended to 
camoufiage the ultimate purchase of El Chaguite. 

Nobody could charge the Japanese at Alajuela with anything 
worse than planting cotton in a place where it would never grow. 

It didn’t, so the wily Wakabayashi then set forth to acquire the 
property he had in mind from the beginning. 

Now the price of land in the vicinity of El Chaguite was about $12 
an acre, and until the Japanese entered the market this parcel was 
for sale for 40,000 colones, or $7,200. 

But the Costa Rican landowners, having reason to suspect that 
the Japanese had more than a commercial interest in the land, 
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put up the price until the usually thrifty businessman, Mr 
Wakabayashi, finally paid $12,727 for a 4-year lease on the 595 
acres. 

Thus, he pays $21 an acre for 4 years’ rent of land which an 
ordinary purchaser could have bought outright for $12 an acre. 

This was the first clue to the character of the Japanese “cotton 
plantation.” 

The second was the fact that every expert who has inspected 
the place has reported it is impossible to grow cotton profitably 
there and that no serious effort to do so is being made. 

This was the opinion of Prof. Loren G. Polhamus, of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, who visited El Chaguite 
a few months ago. 

It is all very odd and very oriental, but the men concerned with 
the defense of America’s life-line want to take no avoidable 
chances. They would like some sort of diplomatic action to nullify 
this, the nearest threat that has appeared in the neighborhood 
of the canal. 


To any mind which is trained to observe the fast-moving 
chain of events in Europe, it is apparent that the outbreak 
of war is imminent, and if America can stay out, it will be a 
miracle of God’s goodness. We should be in constant pray- 
erful contemplation, study, and discussion of this most ser- 
ious problem confronting America today. 


Cape Cod 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CHARLES L. GIFFORD 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1939 


LETTER FROM A CONSTITUENT 


Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following letter 
from one of my constituents: 


To Hon. CHARLES L. GIFFORD, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The directors of the New York World’s Fair have officially 
recognized Cape Cod as the forty-ninth State of the Union. 

To select pictures for the contemporary art section of the fair, 
they appointed committees for each State, but Cape Cod has a 
special committee apart from Massachusetts, the only section of 
the United States to be so segregated. 

While we are conscious of a certain honor implied by this recog- 
nition of our independence, I maintain that we are more than 
just another State; in fact we are a separate republic, and Mr. 
Roosevelt has tacitly, though regretfully, agreed to our secession, 
and accepted Congressman CHARLES L. GIFFORD aS our ambassador 
to Washington. 

“Cape” Cod is really an island, entirely surrounded by salt 
water, and though we heard there has been a depression in the 
United States, it didn’t affect us much, except to make our im- 
ports cheaper. We kept up the old tradition of economy, hon- 
esty, and simple living and remained Republican. 

When 46 States seceded from the Union in 1936, leaving only 
Maine, Vermont, and Cape Cod to carry on, I told Mr. Roosevelt 
that I thought we ought to have our own Cod Island republic, 
since Massachusetts had gone New Deal and the Democrats had 
cut a canal and left us out at sea. 

Mr. Roosevelt replied that though he hated to think of Cape 
Cod as a foreign country, because he had so many relatives here, 
he was glad that Mr. Girrorp would be sent as ambassador. How- 
ever, he felt that we should now pay Mr. Girrorp’s salary, and also 
maintain the expense of the canal, harbor dredging, lighthouses, 
and buoys. 

To this I asserted that we didn’t want the lighthouses and buoys, 
as they tended to ruin the good business in wrecking that we 
used to have. The dredging, too, is a nuisance, I declared, as it 
stirs up the quahogs so. But as a gesture of appeasement, I 
promised that when his Weather Bureau got stuck, any one of our 
fishermen would call up and tell him what to expect tomorrow or 
next day. 

So while we feel that it is very gracious of Mr. Whalen and Mr. 
Lehman to treat us as a separate entity, and shall be proud to be 
represented at your fair; we want you to realize that we have a 
dignity beyond that, and feel somewhat slighted because you never 
invited us to have our own building there. We could have sent 
you a fishhouse that would have stolen the show, since man is 
still primitive, in spite of your modern magnificence propaganda. 

HAROLD DUNBAR. 


CHATHAM, CAPE Cop, January 26, 1939. 
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Admission of German Refugee Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 20 (legislative day of Thursday, March 16), 
1939 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a number of editorials advo- 
cating the enactment of legislation admitting German refu- 
gee children into the United States notwithstanding the 
quota. I ask that they be printed in the body of the 


RECORD. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. President, this matter of 
printing a large number of editorials in the body of the 
Recorp is strictly contrary to the rule. In a matter of 
exceptional importance it has been done on a few occasions, 
but to include a large number of editorials in the body of 
the Recorp seems to me to be contrary both to the rule and 
to good practice. Therefore, I feel bound to object. 

Mr. WAGNER. Very well. I ask that they be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the editorials were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Bridgeport (Conn.) Post of February 16, 1939] 
REFUGEE CHILDREN 


Senator WaGNER has introduced a resolution, which has been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Immigration, which would provide for 
the admittance into this country of 10,000 German refugee children 
this year and next year, in addition to the ordinary immigration 
quotas. 

The measure has the endorsement of clergymen of all denomina- 
tions and of both of the large organized labor groups. The latter 
fact is significant, as ordinarily organized labor is not keen about 
increasing immigration quotas and theoretically increasing compe- 
tition for jobs. In this case it is different. 

Of all the things done under Nazi dictatorship, nothing was more 
distressing to the sensibilities of the rest of the world than the 
packing of thousands of helpless children into trains, each with a 
bare 40 cents in his pocket, and sending them away, while their 
parents were herded into concentration camps. About half of the 
children thus segregated are Jewish, and the others are Catholic or 
Protestant children whose parents fell into disfavor with the Nazi 
Government for some reason or other. 

Other nations are opening their doors to quotas of these chil- 
dren. America alone among the great nations has failed to take 
any save those who might be brought in through the ordinary 
immigration quotas. 

In this case nothing is asked of the Government except an act of 
generosity which would appeal to the hearts of all. These children 
would not become public charges as they would be brought into 
this country only upon the request of those able and willing to 
look after them. It would be many years before these youngsters 
became old enough to enter our own labor market and then 
they would be thoroughly Americanized. 

Surely there could be no hesitancy on the part of the United 
States in making this gesture of friendliness to a group of fright- 
ened and bewildered youngsters. 


——— 


[From the Bridgeport (Conn.) Times-Star of February 18, 1939] 
“OF SUCH IS THE KINGDOM OF GOD” 


Democratic and Republican leaders of the Nation, churchmen 
of all faiths and denominations, and both the big labor organiza- 
tions have joined in a move to open the doors of the United 
States to admit 20,000 refugee children forced to flee from Nazi 
persecution in Germany. In Bridgeport, as in other cities, the 
proposal is winning support, as it should. 

The movement began with an appeal from 49 clergy—Catholics 
and Protestants. It was promptly endorsed by ex-President 
Hoover and by organized labor. And now Senator WaGNER has 
given it official form with a resolution introduced into the 
Senate. 

His plan is to admit 10,000 children this year and 10,000 next 
year, as each child is assured of a home. Thousands of families 
and charitable organizations, he says, have offered to take in these 
shelterless children, forced from their own homes in Germany be- 
cause of their race or because of the faith of their fathers. 
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Catholics as well as Jews are increasingly under the persecution 
of the Nazis. 

Mr. Hoover and Mr. WaGNeER and the labor organizations assure 
us that this influx of children will not add to the distress of our 
unemployed nor interfere with our labor policies. The topmost 
limit of age is 14 years. England and Holland, the Senator says, 
have given sanctuary to these little waifs and now the United 
States is planning to do so, too. 

It is comforting to see the broad-gage Nazi persecutions at last 
meeting a broad-gage answer in America. It is encouraging to 
find all religious faiths here, all political parties, united in this 
humanitarian endeavor. The Nazis are striking blindly at inno- 
cent children, and the heart of America gives the Christian 
answer. 





[From the Dayton (Ohio) Daily News of February 20, 1939] 
SUFFER LITTLE CHILDREN 


“Breathes there the man with soul so dead” that he can oppose 
Senator WaGNER’s bill to raise the immigration quotas for the bene- 
fit of 10,000 refugee children this year and the same number next? 

Ten thousand German refugee children under 14 years of age 
would be admitted, regardless of quotas, provided responsible citi- 
zens or institutions guaranteed their education and support, once 
they are here. This is the provision of the New York Senator’s 
joint resolution now before the Immigration Committee of the 
Senate. 

How many child refugees there will be in all from Germany— 
Catholic, Lutheran, and Jew—in these 2 years, no one can tell. 
Ten thousand, we may be sure, will be but a small fraction of 
them all. We shall be admitting 20,000 in all. At the rate of 
10,000 a year it would take a century to bring a million here. 
Twenty-five years ago we were receiving a total of a million aliens 
a year. 

Now we are asked to approve a special dispensation to permit 
the entrance of an extra 20,000 children, their support assured. 
There is a rumor that the plan will be opposed. We don’t believe 
it. This is a land which professes admiration and even reverence 
for the source of the saying: “Suffer the little children to come 
unto Me, and forbid them not.” 

If there is a soul in free America so shrunk that he would, not 
suffer these few children to come to us, there’s more pre-Christ- 
mas Scrooges in the world than we had counted on. 

The labor organizations are of all groups most sensitive to immi- 
gration acts. Confirming what has been said, the Wagner resolu- 
tion has the approval of both John Lewis and William Green. 





[From the New Orleans Item of February 23, 1939] 
REFUGEE CHILDREN 


It is fitting that Senator WAGNER, of New York, a man who for 
years has concerned himself with bettering the lot of others, should 
be the author of a proposal for salvaging happiness and self-sup- 
port to a large group of the refugees from Central Europe. He 
asks that the United States admit 10,000 German-born refugee 
children, outside the quota limits, within the next 2 years. The 
New York Times says of his plan: 

“It is hard to see how Congress or the American public can refuse 
the plea. * * * If we had a barbed-wire frontier, as some less 
fortunate countries have, and could see these children, whose par- 
ents are dead or in prisons and concentration camps, we would 
not hesitate. All we need is imagination. They cry out to us from 
their darkness.” 

So far, we believe that ninety-nine out of a hundred Americans 
will read with sympathy and generous acquiescence. We know 
that help is needed; we know that help of some kind we can give. 
But there remains the problem of helping while at the same time 
we protect ourselves; protect our native labor against heightened 
competition at a time when competition already is fiercest. The 
Times says: 

“Can the admission of these children do harm? To ask the 
question is to answer it. All would be under 14 and so would not 
compete for employment. None would become public charges, for 
the law would require that their support be guaranteed by re- 
sponsible individuals or organizations. They would be ‘of every 
race and creed.’ If heredity means anything, they would grow up 
to be good citizens, for in most cases they are alone in the world, 
because their parents put obedience to conscience above obedience 
to tyranny. They would love liberty, because they know from 
bitter experience what the loss of liberty means.” 

Can any nation that pretends to Christian civilization afford to 
repudiate the words, “Suffer little children to come unto Me; for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.” 


[From the Asheville (N. C.) Times of February 23, 1939] 
ACTION TO SUPPORT EMOTION 


Senator WAGNER reports that thousands of families are support- 
ing his bill to authorize admission of German refugee children of 
every race and creed to the United States this year and in 1940— 
10,000 each year. 

This is as it ought to be. There is involved in the plan no sus- 
pension of the quota restrictions for adults. Children 14 years of 
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The American Federation of Labor and the 
Development of Education 


age and under would thus be taken into American homes able to 
take care of them, and there would be no question of these refugees 
from despotism becoming public charges. 

Americans have longed to do something feasible and forthright 
in giving aid to the victims of Nazi Germany's oppressions and 
persecutions. As former President Hoover says of the Wagner pro- 
posgl: “It befits the American wish to aid suffering. It answers 
the appeal to every American heart for the protection of children.” 


[From the Idaho Statesman, Boise, Idaho, February 28, 1939] 
THE CHILD REFUGEES 


Elsewhere on this page is an editorial from the New York Herald 
Tribune describing a bill introduced by Senator WaGNeErR, of New 
York, which would permit 20,000 children under the age of 14 years 
to be received in the United States outside of quota restrictions 
within the next 2 years. Purpose is to permit persons in the United 
States to receive some of the refugee German children, whose 
parents are in concentration camps or “have been thrown on the 
mercy of the outer world.” 

It is noteworthy that Senator WaGNeEr is one of the stanchest 
supporters of organized labor in the Senate, that the measure has 
the endorsement of both the A. F. L. and the C. I. O., and also 
Catholic and Protestant churchmen. 

After reading the Herald Tribune editorial, it is impossible to 
reach any other conclusion except this—humanity demands the 
bill’s passage. 


[From the San Francisco Chronicle of March 2, 1939] 
TENDER CHILDREN AT MERCY OF IRON REGIME 


When the first consignment of Jewish children went from Ger- 
many to England, where homes awaited them with benevolent 
British families, the final picture as they crossed the German border 
was that of the Nazi officials taking the poor tots’ toys away from 
them. 

This inconceivably petty and senseless piece of tyranny is a 
touchstone to indicate the fate of the estimated 50,000 young 
children still in Germany, Jewish and others, whose parents are 
in concentration camps or who are otherwise thrown on the merci- 
less Nazi world. 

The United States cannot be expected to take on itself the whole 
burden of the refugee problem. It has duties to its own that come 
first. Yet surely what it can reasonably do it should do. It is 
hard to be comfortable in an American home with the feeling that 
it could, without harm to its own, but is failing to, take in one 
of these tender children tormented by bitter persecution. They 
are on the conscience of the civilized part of the world. Great 
Britain and Holland have taken a considerable number of them. 
Senator WaGNneEr, of New York, has introduced a resolution in Con- 
gress which would, without disturbing the present immigration 
laws and quotas, give special visas to 10,000 German children under 
14 for whom adequate assurance of support and care has been 
given by responsible American citizens or private organizations. 

Senator WAGNER points out that this number is too small to set 
up any future of disadvantage to American labor, and on this point 
he asserts that both branches of the labor movement have expressed 
their sympathy with the objective he seeks. 

This seems, as the Senator says, a practical contribution to the 
cause of human freedom and one that we can and ought to make. 


[From the Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator of March 5, 1939] 
ADMIT THE REFUGEE CHILDREN 


One of the most pitiful results of Nazi persecution is a great 
throng of helpless children, deprived of parents or other protectors 
and thrust upon the mercies of a world which seems to be losing 
a sense of mercy. 

There are about 50,000 children under 14 thus cast adrift in 
Germany because their parents have been “liquidated” or thrown 
into concentration camps. Half of them are Jewish, the rest 
Catholics and Protestants. 

Senator WaGNER has introduced a resolution authorizing admis- 
sion into the United States of 10,000 of these children in each of 
the years 1939 and 1940. It should be passed in spite of the 
Nation’s proper concern for its own refugees from economic 
misfortune. 

None over 14 is to be admitted, so there will be no competition 
with wage earners. None is to be admitted unless “satisfactory 
assurances are given that such children will be supported and 
properly cared for through the voluntary action of responsible cit- 
izens or responsible private organizations and consequently will not 
become public charges.” The number to be brought in will not be 
nceticed in American life, for it represents only 1 refugee child 
for every 2,000 children under 14 now in the country. 

The crowded little nations of England and Holland are taking 
7,000 of these hapless waifs. What Senator WAGNER proposes is the 
least America can do to alleviate the misery resulting from sup- 
pression of liberty. As he says, it is “the most immediate and prac- 
tical contribution by our liberty-loving people to the cause of 
human freedom, to which we are inseverably bound by our institu- 
tions, our history, and our profoundest sentiments.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEE E. GEYER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY PAUL SCHARRENBERG, LEGISLATIVE REP- 
RESENTATIVE OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Mr. GEYER of California. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include a radio address given by Mr. 
Paul Scharrenberg, legislative representative of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, in a Nation-wide broadcast over 
the N. B. C. network sponsored by the National Educational 
Association. As will be seen by this address, the American 
Federation of Labor supports the Harrison-Thomas bill pro- 
viding aid to local schools. 

The subject of Mr. Scharrenbereg’s address was “The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the Development of Edu- 


cation.” 
The text of the address follows: 


A. F. or L.’s INTEREST IN PUBLIC ScHOOLS STRESSED BY SCHARREN- 
BERG—-UNITED SUPPORT OF LABOR MOVEMENT FOR HARRISON-THOMAS 
BILL PROVIDING FEDERAL AID TO LocaL SCHOOLS IS PLEDGED By FED- 
ERATION’S LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE: “WE BELIEVE THAT THE 
VERY ESSENCE OF DEMOCRACY LIES IN EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPOR- 
TUNITIES FOR ALL CITIZENS,” HE Says 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The important part played by trade unions in 
the United States in establishing and developing the American pub- 
lic-school system and the urgent necessity of financial aid for local 
schools by the Federal Government along the lines of the bill in- 
troduced in the Senate by Senator E_spert D. THomaAs, of Utah, and 
Senator Pat Harrison, of Mississippi, were emphasized by Paul 
Scharrenberg, legislative representative of the American Federation 
of Labor, in a Nation-wide broadcast over the N. B. C. network spon- 
sored by the National Education Association in its program, Our 
American Schools. 

The Harrison-Thomas bill, on which hearings have been heid by 
the Senate Committee on Education and Labor, has the full support 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

The subject of Mr. Scharrenberg’s radio address was The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the Development of Education. The 
text of the address follows: 

“The American labor unions took a leading part in establishing 
our public-school system as the cardinal principle in social plan- 
ning. In the early years of our Republic children of working peo- 
ple could learn to read, write, and figure in free schools, but there 
was a stigma of poverty attached to attendance in such schools. 

“As our population and industries grew, wage earners organized in 
unions and made known their wants and needs in public affairs. 
Property and other personal qualifications for suffrage were elimi- 
nated and equal voting rights given first to all male citizens and 
later to all female citizens. In a democratic government equal 
educational opportunities are a natural sequence of manhood 
suffrage. 

ADEQUATE SCHOOL MAINTENANCE STRESSED 

“The American Federation of Labor has, from its organizing con- 
vention in 1881, made public schools a matter of its primary con- 
cern. After the establishment of the public-school principle, the 
American Federation of Labor has continued to work for adequate 
maintenance of these schools so that educational opportunities for 
all citizens should expand as our wealth increased. 

“We have insisted upon enrichment of the curriculum, better pre- 
pared and better paid teachers, better buildings and equipment. 
We have fought for child-labor laws and for compulsory school- 
attendance laws to give all children opportunity for physical and 
mental growth before assuming wage-earning responsibilities. We 
have insisted that boys and girls have such protection until 18 years 
of age. The purpose of public education is, we maintain, develop- 
ment of each individual for satisfaction in personal living and for 
effectiveness as a citizen in a democracy. The heart of training for 
citizenship is understanding of our economic, social, and political 
institutions—our only guaranty of maintenance of democratic in- 
stitutions. 

LOCAL CONTROL IS ESSENTIAL 

“The United States in its development has been a land of oppor- 
tunity for workers and the A. F. of L. wants to make it a land of 
equal opportunity for all citizens. We believe that the very 
essence of democracy lies in equal educational opportunities for 
all citizens. 
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“Control ever schools and educational policies should be in the 
hands of those immediately concerned, exercised through the local 
government. The American Federation of Labor believes that only 
local control of educational policies will provide equal educational 
opportunities or the kind of training suited to the life of various 
communities. 

FEDERAL GRANTS ARE NECESSARY 

“The American Federation of Labor was among the first to ask 
for Federal aid to equalize educational opportunities for the citi- 
zens of all sections of the country. We well know that incomes 
in the Southern States averaged about one-half as much as in- 
comes in the United States as a whole. 

“Only Federal grants can overcome existing obstacles in those 
areas where average incomes are lowest. With this fundamental 
thesis the American Federation of Labor is in full accord. We are 
equally convinced that Federal grants should in no way interfere 
with local determination of local educational policies. 

“It is our belief that the tests used as a basis for making grants 
to States should be objective and equitable. With Federal funds 
granted according to need, with local determination of educational 
standards, the Federal Office of Education could, through the ad- 
ministrative use of State reporting and accounting, exercise a 
leadership to raise educational standards generally. 

“In any such large program of Federal aid to public education 
the federation believes there should be a general advisory com- 
mittee to assist the Commissioner of Education in carrying out the 
functions vested in him. Such a provision is in conformity with 
our local publc-school practices that school politics should be for- 
mulated by citizens. 

“Finally, we believe that any Federal-aid program should be 
reviewed periodically so that policies may be reconsidered in the 
light of experience and changing circumstances. 


PUBLIC FUNDS FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


“Expanding our program of public education, the Federation has 
repeatedly endorsed the use of public funds for adult education. 
We believe that the very perpetuation of our democracy depends 
upon the widespread education of youth and adults alike. Educa- 
tion does not end with the classroom or the school teacher but 
should continue throughout life. 

“Last, but not least, the American Federation of Labor believes 
in academic freedom for teaching and research and holds that 
freedom must be the final goal of all social policies. Freedom has 
continued to exist only as it begets responsibility in those who 
exercise it.” 


The Interior Appropriation Bill and the Housing 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1939 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, I cer- 
tainly wish to add my emphasis to the Interior Department 
appropriation bill, and especially to the sections dealing 
with the Housing Act. In this connection I consider that 
the White amendment would be a death blow to the real 
purposes of this legislation, and I shall vote against it. 
The opponents of housing would seem to put us in the 
quandary of the man who said that a house ought to be 
built, but it ought to be built out of the materials of the 
old house, and until the new house is completed the old one 
ought to be occupied. 

I hardly think that such legislative Houdinis meet with 
the approval of those who have spent so much time in the 
study of the English housing efforts and the experience we 
have had. I believe our housing efforts represent the high- 
est type of intelligence and direction, and though mistakes 
and errors have been made, they were fewer than expected. 

I have a number of telegrams, as have all other Members, 
but I include the one which came from my chief industrial 
city as typical, and under permission to include it in my 
remarks, I here append it: 


Earnestly request elimination of rider on Interior appropriation 
bill limiting cost land and dwelling under United States Housing 
Act to $3,500. Absolutely impossible construct decent housing in 
New England city under such provisions. Inclusion of this clause 
would eliminate Connecticut from Federal housing program and 
confine its benefit to parts of West and South. Twenty million 


dollars for Connecticut at stake. 
C. E. A. WINSLow, 


Chairman, New Haven Housing Authority. 


Will “Government Investment” Promote Business 
Recovery? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1939 


ARTICLE FROM THE GUARANTY SURVEY 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to 
extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I include the following 
article from the Guaranty Survey, published monthly by the 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York: 


[From the Guaranty Survey of February 27, 1939] 
WILL “GOVERNMENT INVESTMENT” PROMOTE BUSINESS RECOVERY? 


(There is no question regarding the possibility of a national in- 
come of $80,000,000,000 a year in the United States. But a mere 
rise in prices would not, in itself, enhance prosperity or increase 
employment. It would not even materially improve the fiscal posi- 
tion of the Government. To have the desired effects, an advance in 
national income must be due to an increase in the volume of 
production.) 

The persistent idea that the country can spend its way to pros- 
perity has recently appeared in a new and more extreme form. 
Under the revised theory, the deficit of the Federal Government is 
no longer regarded as merely an emergency device to provide em- 
ployment and promote business recovery at a time of crisis. It is 
now advocated as a means of raising the national income to a 
predetermined figure by holding Government relief and recovery 
expenditures (or, as they are now called, “investments”) at the 
existing level until the resulting business expansion increases the 
national income to a point where it automatically balances the 
Budget by yielding the necessary revenue. 

The advocates of this policy maintain that their program is 
capable of raising national income to a point where unemployment 
will be greatly reduced and the Budget will be brought into balance 
without any increase in tax rates or any reduction in expenditures. 
The figure of $80,000,000,000 has been mentioned as representing 
the level of annual national income that would support the present 
scale of Government expenditures under the existing tax schedules. 
This total compares with a 1938 income estimated at $60,000,000,000. 

To bring the expenses of the Government into balance with its 
present revenues, it is contended, would imply acceptance of the 
1938 income total as a normal and representative figure to which 
the people of the country must be prepared to adjust themselves, 
since it is held unlikely that the higher level of income will be 
reached in the near future if public expenditures are reduced. In 
other words, it is believed that business recovery cannot be ex- 
pected to take place unless the Government continues to spend 
greatly in excess of its current income. 

There is no question regarding the possibility of a national in- 
come of $80,000,000,000 a year in the United States. The estimated 
income in 1929 slightly exceeded that figure, and the income in 
1937 was less than 13 percent below it. Moreover, the population 
of the country has increased about 7 percent since 1929, so that a 
given total of income at present implies a lower income per capita 
than it did 10 years ago. And technological improvements have 
increased potential productivity. To restore the 1929 level of ra- 
tional income, therefore, is not an unreasonable aspiration. 

But it is of fundamental importance to recognize that a national 
income stated in terms of dollars is the product of two factors—a 
volume of production and a price level. An increase in either 
factor—the other remaining unchanged—would raise national in- 
come. The effects of the two types of increase, however, would be 
entirely different. A mere rise in prices would not in itself enharce 
prosperity or increase employment. It would not even materially 
improve the fiscal position of the Government, since any increase 
in revenue would be offset by a rise in the cost of almost every 
branch of governmental activity. 

To have the desired effects, an advance in national income 
must be due to an increase in its other factor—the volume of 
production. This, obviously, would require greater employment 
of labor and would increase Treasury receipts without correspond- 
ingly raising costs. It must be assumed, therefore, that it is 
an enlarged output, not a higher price level, that governmental 
“investment” is primarily designed to bring about. 


LESSONS FROM PAST EXPERIENCE 


In considering the factors that would be helpful in increasing 
the national income to $80,000,000,000, it may be pertinent to 
examine some of the conditions under which that level of income 
was achieved before. In the fiscal year 1928-29 the expenditures 
of the Federal Government, exclusive of debt retirements, total 
$3,299,000,000, as against the estimated total of %9,492,000,000 
for the current fiscal year. Receipts of the Treasury exceeded 
expenditures by $734,000,000, instead of leaving a net deficit 
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of $3,972,000,000, as is estimated for this year. The naticnal debt 
has been decreasing continuously for 10 years and showed an 
ggregate decline of $8,551,000,000 for the period. State and 
local debt, however, was increasing. Altogether, public indebted- 
ness—Federal, State, and local—increased by an estimated amount 
of $834.000,000 during the 7 fiscal years from 1922 to 1929. 

In the same interval, corporate securities were issued (ac- 
cording to the compilation of the Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle) in the amount of $39,121,000,000, of which $31,600,000,000 
represented new capital, rather than refunding operations. This 
comparison takes no account of the increase in short-term credit 
or of the enormous amount of new capital employed through the 
rcinvestment of current earnings by corporations and other busi- 
ness concerns without resort to the capital market. It was 
private investment, therefore, not governmental “investment,” 
that provided the funds to finance the great industrial expansion 
which produced a national income in excess of $80,000,000,000. 

The same has been true of every period of expansion following 
a depression in the past. Never before was it assumed, merely 
because the normal flow of capital into industry had been tempo- 
rarily interrupted, that it would not be restored and must be 
replaced through the “investment” of borrowed funds for govern- 
ment. On the contrary, public policy was directed toward balanc- 
ing the Budget, maintaining confidence in the soundness of the 
currency, and, in short, creating a favorable environment for 
private business expansion. 

NATURAL VERSUS ARTIFICIAL RECOVERY 


To assume that a public policy similar to that followed in the 
past would, in the present instance, entail an indefinite period 
of industrial stagnation, rather than a sound business recovery, 
would be to assume that the system of private enterprise has 
definitely broken down and can no longer function without 
governmental support. There is no more warrant for such an 
assumption than there has been in previous periods of severe 
depression. It is true that certain far-reaching and probably 
permanent changes have taken place in the economic and political 
background. But the same has been true in the past. Such 
changes are continually taking place; and the system of private 
enterprise has repeatedly demonstrated its ability to survive these 
changes, together with the wide business fluctuations that ac- 
company them, and to rise to new levels of prosperity. 

It must be emphasized, however, that these past recoveries 
took place under a set of rules that not only allowed business to 
expand but gave it an incentive to do so. Investors risked their 
funds in productive enterprise in the confidence that they would 
be left free to earn and keep such profits as existing business 
opportunities permitted, subject only to the ordinary revenue 
needs of government. They were called upon to face the natural 
hazards of business, but not the present artificial burdens of 
regulated costs, excessive and restrictive taxation, and Government 
competition. 

THE EFFECTS OF RECENT POLICIES 

By way of contrast, it is appropriate to examine the effects of 
recent attempts to stimulate recovery by Government borrowing 
and spending. The low point of the depression, as measured by 
national income, was reached in 1932 at approximately $%40,000,- 
000,000. The policy of governmental borrowing and spending to 
promote recovery began in the following year and has been followed 
for nearly 6 years. During that time, the national income has 
risen about $20,000,000,000; that is, it has regained about one-half 
of the ground lost between 1929 and 1932. 

These comparisons, while providing a rough measurement of the 
degree of recovery that has taken place, reveal almost nothing con- 
cerning the factors that have produced the recovery. To assume 
that the rise in the national income since 1932 has been due wholly 
to the borrowing and spending program—or, in other words, that 
the income would not have risen at all in 7 years without govern- 
mental aid—would, of course, be contrary to all reason and ex- 
perience. But how much recovery would have taken place under 
other public policies can only be conjectured. 

There is some evidence to support the view that recovery would 
have progressed quite as swiftly, and, in all probability, more so, 
under the traditional public policy of economy and noninterference 
with business. It appears that seldom, if ever, in the past has recov- 
ery from a major depression proceeded so slowly as in the present 
instance 

Adequate explanations for the sluggishness of recovery are not 
far to seek. The borrowing and spending program itself, while it 
nay stimulate business and increase the national income tempo- 
rarily, provides no effective substitute for private investment, since 
it is limited for the most part to public works and other non- 
revenue-producing projects that make little or no permanent con- 
tribution to industrial productivity and earning power. At the 
same time the policy tends to defeat its own purposes by shaking 
confidence in the future of currency, credit, prices, and costs, and 
thus discouraging private investment. 

FACTORS PREVENTING INVESTMENT 


But the Government’s fiscal position, serious as it is, is not the 
so'e obstacle, or perhaps even the most important obstacle, to 
recovery. The crux of the problem lies in the outlook for profits, 
which has been impaired in various ways by recent legislative and 
administrative policies. Close regulation, particularly in the field 
of labor relations, has raised and frozen some of the principal 
operating costs of business concerns. Heavy direct taxes on com- 
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merce and industry have imposed a further burden on earning 
power. Tax rates on capital gains and on large incomes in general 
have reached almost confiscatory levels, threatening actual and 
potential investors with the loss of a large part of any profits they 
might make through successful use of their capital. Over a large 
section of the business field, actual or threatened governmental 
competition has obscured the prospects of profitable operation to 
such an extent that expansion has been very sharply curtailed. 
And in all these directions there hangs over business the ever- 
present possibility of new and unknown measures of a similar 
nature. 

When difficulties of this kind become too great, the sacrifices, 
exertions, and risks that businessmen and investors must incur 
in expanding their operations cease to be worth while. No theory 
of “equitable” distribution of income or of “social justice’ can 
alter the practical fact that the system of private enterprise rests 
squarely upon the principles of freedom of contract and security 
of property, and that such a system cannot expand and prosper 
under a set of rules that violates these principles. 

In the face of these conditions, it seems clear that the practice 
of incurring huge Treasury deficits in the hope that the excess 
expenditures will increase the national income to a level where 
the Budget will balance itself automatically not only has small 
prospects of success but is a deterrent, not an aid, to recovery. 


Cycles of Intolerance, Bigotry, and Persecution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM I. SIROVICH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. WILLIAM I. SIROVICH, OF NEW YORK, IN 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, MAY 26, 1936 


Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, I include 
the following speech which I delivered in the House of Rep- 
resentatives on May 26, 1936: 


The Speaker. Under the order of the House, the Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York, Dr. Strovicn, for 30 minutes. 

Mr. Srrovicn. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the House, 
comets were regarded in ancient times as presagers of evil, forecast- 
ing the death of kings and the destruction of nations. Edmund 
Halley, an English astronomer, the friend of the great Newton, ob- 
serving the comet of 1682, checked back on previous appearances of 
comets and decided that this comet had a definite orbit about the 
sun covering 75 years, and predicted the return of this comet in 
1737. His forecast was derided; but when 1737 came in the course 
of time Halley’s comet appeared again, and has since that time 
made its route according to the schedule of Halley. Its latest ap- 
pearance was in 1910. Superstition faded before knowledge and 
understanding. 

Depressions and panics seem to have cyclic orbits, and with them 
also seem to come cycles of intolerance, bigotry, and persecution, as 
if both were parts of some cosmic disturbance. Like the lag of the 
tides after the meridian passage of the moon, these cycles of bigotry 
are not always immediate with the economic cycles, but, neverthe- 
less, they seem concomitant with them. I could cite you many in- 
stances which seem to bear out this thought, but will not take the 
time now to do it, except to call attention to the fact that great 
wars seem to be followed by deep economic depressions, and during 
these depressions nationals of one nation try to put the blame for 
the situation on nationals of another nation, and often on minority 
groups within their own nation. 

This latter case is the situation in Germany between the Austrian 
Dictator Hitler and native Germans of Jewish religion. Germany 
had failed in the World War. She had lost her colonies; her navy 
lay at the bottom of Scapa Flow; her foreign markets had been 
taken away; a loaf of bread sold for a billion paper marks; and the 
financial condition of the people in general was appalling, so those 
who had assumed power looked about for a scapegoat. The Jewish 
element of the German people provided such a scapegoat by the 
dictatorship and those behind it. Jews had led in steel making, 
shipping, foreign trade, and domestic commerce out of all propor- 
tion to their numbers compared to other Germans; nor were the 
Jews behind in music, the arts and sciences, and philosophy. This 
state of affairs first led to jealousy, then to bigotry, and, finally, 
to persecution, with all of which the world is familiar. 

There could be no escape to asylum elsewhere in the world, 
though longing eyes were cast on America, since Jewish money and 
goods had been commandeered by the Nazis, and families once 
well-to-do or in comfortable circumstances were herded into ghettos 
and denied expatriation. 
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In other generations persecution because of political or religious 
differences has given some of its best immigrant stock to the 
United States of America. The Pilgrims and Puritans, Huguenots, 
Lutherans, Irish, German, English Catholics were striking examples. 
It is also true that love of liberty, freedom of conscience and speech, 
and a desire to better their economic condition brought many fine 
men and women to America whose descendants are a credit and 
an honor to our Nation. 

For almost 150 years America has been the haven, the mecca 
to which the proscribed, the persecuted peoples of occidental civi- 
lization have longed to migrate. Every cycle of bigotry, economic 
depression, and racial intolerance in continental Europe drove 
millions to our shores. America, the land of liberty and oppor- 
tunity! America, the land where they cradled religious respect 
for all faiths! America, the land of freedom and equality! That 
America was their destination. 

From the west coast of Ireland to the eastern shores of the 
Black Sea these emigrants sought America. From the White Sea 
in the north to the Straits of Messina in the Mediterranean they 
set sail for America. In the last 15 decades America was the one 
word in the mind and on the tongues of millions of all the na- 
tionals within these regions. America, the land of hope and faith. 
The land where a man could be a man, free and independent, 
no matter what tongue he spoke or what his racial stock might 
be. A land where wages were high, worktime short; a land open 
for settlers, jobs for all workmen—the land of promise and plenty. 

So the adventuresome took ship in the steerage at as low as $15 
a head, providing their own food and bedding. They came in mil- 
lions and spread all over the land of plenty from Maine to Oregon, 
and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. They built the 
railroads. They manned the river steamboats. They built the 
wharves and docks. They did anything to which they could turn 
their willing hands. Coal and iron mines, rolling mills, textile 
mills, blast furnaces, coke ovens, tunnels, subways, bridges, roads, 
commercial and domestic buildings. All these and much more 
they dug down, laid down, or built up. 

All who came to the land of plenty were not brawn; also came 
brains—fine brains, the seat of great minds. The list is too long 
to name them here, but Carl Schurz, Joseph Pulitzer, Jacob Schiff, 
Prof. Abraham Jacoby, Steinmetz, Einstein are not the lowest on 
the list. A roster of those whose thought, rather than their hands, 
helped mold this Nation to one of the greatest in the world would 
fill multiple pages of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. To this roster 
would be added many names besides those recorded of the Jewish 
race, aS well as names of Irish, Scots, Welsh, English, German, 
French, Italian, Austrian, Hungarian, Polish, Scandinavian, Rus- 
sian, and Balkan derivation. 

There is much discussion these days of the alien immigrants to 
the United States of America and their effect on the ethical, polit- 
ical, economic, industrial, and employment present-day status of 
the Nation. Some of ‘this discussion has been vitriolic in its de- 
nunciation of the immigrant. In order to get a true viewpoint 
it may be well to have a look backward at the situation as it 
existed in the Original Colonies and in the United States of Amer- 
ica in the nineteenth century. 

Amcrica was not settled by a homogeneous race, Nordic or other- 
wise. The original settlers came from many lands, nor were the 
English settlers in the various Colonies all of one blood and re- 
ligious or political thought. Florida was settled by Spaniards, as 
was California and other parts of the west coast. Louisiana and 
the lower tributary valleys of the Mississippi were settled by the 
French, who also penetrated the Great Lakes region, the upper 
Mississippi region, and the adjacent territory. 

Swedes settled in Delaware and along the Delaware River. Ger- 
man colonists occupied the fertile valleys of eastern Pennsylvania, 
where later they were joined by Scotch-Irish, Irish, English, and 
Welsh. Scandinavians, including Swedes, Norwegians, and Danes, 
took possession of fertile homesteads in Delaware, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, and the then Territories west. Poles came to Pennsylvania, 
as did Letts and Lithuanians. New York, originally called New 
Amsterdam, was settled by Hollanders, Flemings, and Walloons. 
Massachusetts Bay and Plymouth Colony were settled by English 
from the southwest of England. 

Maryland was settled by English Catholics, Virginia by English 
Anglicans. Great rivalry existed between these two Colonies, and 
Maryland still calls itself the Free State because of its early attitude 
toward liberty of conscience and thought. Georgia was founded 
by James Edward Oglethorpe. It became a refuge for persecuted 
Protestant sects, then opposed to the Anglican Church, and un- 
fortunate debtors, but worthy classes of England. The early Geor- 
gian colonists were English, German Lutherans, Piedmontese, Scot- 
tish Highlanders, Swiss, Portuguese, and Jews. 

Portuguese and Spanish Jews were among the first settlers of the 
now exclusive Newport, R. I., and one of the oldest cemeteries in 
the United States of America is the Jewish Touro Cemetery in New- 
port. In my district in New York is an ancient Jewish cemetery, 
just off Sixth Avenue, and another near the Bowery and Chatham 
Square, containing a few graves of early Manhattan Islanders who 
were Jews and settled in New York City in 1654. 

Persecution is not new in what is now the United States. Witch 
trials were common in Salem. The ostracism of Roger Williams 
from Massachusetts founded Rhode Island. Virginia cavaliers 
harassed the Catholics of Maryland. Anglicans scouted Lutherans. 
Mormons were driven from Palmyra to Fayette, to Kirtland, to 
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Persecution need not be physical or depend upon personal harm. 
It may be by ostracism, terrible to sensitive souls. It may be by 
boycott. It can take many forms, developed over centuries of 
practice by baiters of a people whose ideals are not understood by 
their antagonists. Persecution is not always a conflict of races. 
It may and has existed between elements of homogeneous races, 
usually due to differences in religion and politics. 

History repeats itself by generations, by centuries, and by 
millennia. Thomas Torquemada, the sadistic inquisitor in the 
Spain of King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella, having driven out 
the Moors from Spain, turned his attention to the Jews, and, 
after royal consent to their expulsion, expatriated 800,000 Jewish 
families, who fled to Holland, Russia, the Balkans, Italy, the Dutch 
East Indies, Tunis, Tripoli, Morrocco, and other countries that 
granted them shelter. These countries of refuge profited greatly 
by the arrival of the new Jewish immigrants, but Spain lost her 
commanding position among the nations of that time and has 
been on the downgrade ever since. The great empire of Spain 
has disintegrated. 

Today in Germany the same conditions obtain that did in 
Spain under Torquemada. Hitler is the modern Torquemada. 
Today the same conditions obtaining in Germany under Hitler 
will produce the same results that occurred in Spain under Torque- 
mada. I repeat this to emphasize it. The next world war will 
destroy Germany—southern Catholic Germany will secede as a 
nation from northern Protestant Germany. 

Civilization was said to have been thrust into Spain on the 
point of a Moorish lance. The famous Giralda Tower of Seville 
was built by the Moors and used by them as an astronomical 
observatory. When the Spaniards drove the Moors out they did 
not know what use to put the beautiful tower to, so they let it 
stand idle. Much of the so-called kultur of Germany is, like 
the culture of Spain, not indigenous to German soil, but has been 
borrowed from other sources, with the possible exceptions of 
Goethe's and Schiller’s works. 

Prior to 1700 Germany did not figure in the culture of Europe 
to the extent that she later achieved. The new Europe of the 
Rennaissance was born in Italy, nurtured in France, developed in 
England, and thence spread to the rest of Europe, Germany being 
the last to accept the new culture. Leonardo da Vinci, Michelan- 
gelo, Raphael, Titian, Dante, Descartes, Rabelais and Montaigne, 
Columbus, de Gama, Copernicus, Gallileo, and Magellan were not 
German. The mothers of Rabelais and Montaigne were Jewesses. 

René Descartes preceded Immanuel Kant as a philosopher, and 
his work was of great aid to Pascal and Newton, and Descartes was 
not a German. Immanuel Kant was of Scotch descent. Latins, not 
Germans, led the way in the new civilization. Dante, Cervantes, 
Rabelais, Shakespeare, and the lesser authors are well known out- 
side of their native lands, but the best of German poets, Goethe, is 
not read much outside of Germany. Shakespeare competes with 
Goethe on the German stage, but Goethe does not compete with 
Shakespeare on the English-speaking stage. Schiller’s dramas deal 
more with non-German subjects than with those concerning his 
own nationals. Schopenhauer, Kant, and Nietsche drew their in- 
spiration from non-German sources. German culture was influ- 
enced by foreign sources more than the culture of any other race 
in Europe. 

Baruch Benedict Spinoza, the distinguished Portuguese-Holland 
Jew, has been the brilliant, gifted, dominating, intellectual figure 
of German philosophic culture -for the past 200 years. Such tal- 
ented writers as Goethe, Lessing, Schiller, and Herder were inspired 
by Spinoza’s contributions and their works were profoundly in- 
fluenced by his conceptions and ideals. Nietzsche was of Polish 
descent. Whenever and wherever we find Nietzsche dilating upon 
the superior qualities of his superman we find him always draw- 
ing his inspiration from the great foreign, oriental prophet of the 
Persians, Zoroaster. The great pessimist Arthur Schopenhauer 
was of Dutch descent and propagandized the Buddhistic-Hinduistic 
philosophy into Germany. His object was to replace the Biblical 
influence of the New and Old Testaments. Neander is universally 
considered the most distinguished and representative German 
church historian. He, too, was a baptized Jew. Heinrich Heine, 
the supreme lyric poet of his day, was a Jew. Karl Marx, the 
avatar of Soviet Russia and the author of the world famous Das 
Kapital, was of Jewish extraction. Wassermann, the great serolo- 
gist; Ehrlich, the world’s most famous biochemist; Henle, one of 
the greatest anatomists of his time; Albert Neisser, the greatest 
bacteriologist of his day, discoverer of the gonococcus and the 
leprosy bacillus, were all Jews. 

In the realm of physics where names are comparable to the four 
outstanding Jewish-German physicists, such as Hertz, of the Hertz- 
ian or X-ray fame, Helmholz, Einstein, and Plank. Max Rein- 
hardt, the greatest theatrical impressario, is a representative Ger- 
man member of the Jewish faith. The most important modern 
German poets, such as Zweig, Werfel, Hoffmanstahl, and Wasser- 
mann, are members of the Semitic race. Emil Ludwig and Leon 
Feuchtwanger are two of the world’s most famous modern German- 
Jewish novelists. The three greatest German publicists of the 
last century, Maximilian Harden, Alfred Kear, and Ludwig Boerne, 
were non-Aryans, disciples of Judaism. The founder of Germany’s 
modern merchant marine and the North German Lloyd Steamship 
Co. was the Jew, Alfred Ballin. The Junker Party, the great 
political reactionary party of Germany, was founded by a baptized 
Jew, Fritz Stahl. Mendelssohn is considered one of the foremost 
musical composers of the world; he, too, was of Jewish extraction. 


Jackson County, Mo., to Nauvoo, and finally established Utah The greatest tenor that Germany produced in the last 5 decades 
under Brigham Young. was Yadlowker, a Russian Jew. One of the most brilliant statesmen 
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of modern Germany was the distinguished Rothenau, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, who was assassinated by the Nazis. His father was 
the founder of the general electric industry of Germany. 

A brief cursory of the facts that I have presented proves con- 
clusively that neither German culture, so-called, nor modern Ger- 
man civilization are of purely German creation. German “kul- 
tur” is the cumulative contribution of the creative effort of a con- 
glomeration of different races, religions, and peoples from all over 
the world, who lived in Germany and were inspired by the 
creative geniuses of the world to ennoble mankind by the product 
of their mentality. 

A pureblooded German “kultur and civilization” is a myth, an 
aspersion, and an insult upon the intelligence of any liberal- 
minded citizen of the world. 

The list of great ones in German history, in art, music, science, 
biology, medicine, and surgery, is saturated with non-German 
names and with countless Jewish names too numerous to men- 
tion. Because of religious bigotry, intolerance, and racial persecu- 
tion by Germany’s modern Torquemada, Hitler, Germany will dis- 
integrate. Its empire will suffer the fate of medieval Spain. The 
Prussian-German empire will be succeeded by a German confed- 
eration based on southern Catholic Germany, as Bavaria, Saxony, 
and Wutenberg, united with Austria, of which Vienna may yet 
be the titular capital. Northern Prussian Germany, or Protestant 
Germany, has always been militaristically inclined. Prussian Ger- 
many has given to Germany its great warriors. It has oppressed 
its neighbors in war and peace. It has given to a unified Ger- 
many the autocracy of the Hohenzollern dynasty, against which 
Woodrow Wilson and Congress declared war. No great names in 
science, art, and literature have come from its bowels. On the 
other hand, southern Germany and the Rhineland have contributed 
to Germany on the altar of its culture and civilization its most 
eminent scholars, savants, scientists, musicians, painters, and 
philosophers. 

After the next world war a ring of Catholic nations will sur- 
round Prussian-Hitler Germany. Catholic nations, such as Bel- 
gium, France, Czechoslovakia, southern Catholic Germany, Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, and Yugoslavia, will destroy 
Prussian junkerism, Hitlerism, and militarism and make the world 
safe for free men to exist. 

Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the House of Representa- 
tives, on May 17, 1929, a distinguished, gallant, and lovable per- 
sonage, a Representative of the great Commonwealth of Virginia, 
the Honorable Henry St. George Tucker, delivered an address in this 
House on the subject of reapportionment. It was a masterpiece 
of verbal elegance and forensic legal lore. In his peroration this 
brilliant scholar stated that “children from the Sons of the Covenant 


were never intended by our forbears to participate in the Govern- 
ment of the United States.” 

It was my privilege to respond to that address. When I con- 
cluded my remarks that great personality arose and clarified his 
expressions, so that no one could misconstrue or misinterpret 


them. It was a sublime effort, worthy of the great statesman that 
he was. Since that memorable occasion the Honorable Henry St. 
George Tucker has made his eternal pilgrimage to that “bourne 
from whence no traveler ever returns.” To commemorate that 
heroic and immortal event in my congressional experience I now 
desire to call to your attention that address and Mr. Tucker’s re- 
sponse thereto. Henry St. George Tucker’s answer is a ringing 
challenge to anti-Semitism, racial bigotry, and religious intoler- 
ance wherever it may be found. 

The address and response are as follows: 

“Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the House, the Common- 
wealth of Virginia has contributed some of the most distinguished 
names to the history of our Nation. Out of 56 men who signed the 
Declaration of Independence, 7 of them came from the great 
Commonwealth of Virginia. 

“In the early history of our Government the Old Dominion gave 
four of its most eminent sons as President of the United States— 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, and James 
Monroe. A quartet of famous names that have never been equaled 
or been surpassed by any State in the Union. [Applause.] 

“Next to the founder of our country, George Washington, stands 
the name of Thomas Jefferson, the founder of the great Democratic 
Party of our Nation. 

“The life and character of Thomas Jefferson symbolizes, to my 
mind, all the ideals and virtues that prompted our forefathers to 
establish this great democratic-republican Government of ours. 
[ Applause. | 

“When the Sage of Monticello passed beyond the Great Divide he 
left a will in which he requested that when a tombstone was erected 
to commemorate his memory only three sentiments should be ex- 
pressed thereon: First, that he was the author of the Declaration 
of Independence; second, that he was the founder of the University 
of Virginia; and third, that he was the author of religious liberty 
and freedom of worship in the Commonwealth of Virginia. 

“What an extraordinary trinity of ideals to which Thomas Jef- 
ferson consecrated his life. Furst, education; second, the right of 
worshiping in conformity with a man’s own conscience; and 
third, as author of that imortal document, that great charter of 
human rights, worthy of God himself, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. [Applause.] 

“Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen, picture to yourselves the 
modesty of that extraordinary intellectual giant, Thomas Jefferson, 
the greatest man of his day. He never put upon his tombstone 
that he was twice President of the United States. He never had 
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inscribed upon his eternal shaft that he was Vice President of the 
United States. Never did he declare to those who might read his 
epitaph that he was first Secretary of State in the administration 
of George Washington. Nor did he state that he was ambassador 
of the United States to France and helped to bring to a successful 
conclusion the great Revolution which brought liberty and free- 
dom to our forbears through the assistance of France in aiding 
the American cause in its hour of need. [Applause.] 

“Seven famous names are penned to the great Declaration of 
Independence from the State of Virginia—George Wythe, Richard 
Lee, Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Harrison, Thomas Nelson, Jr., 
Francis Lightfoot Lee, and Carter Braxton. Where is there a 
schoolboy today throughout the length and breadth of our country 
who has not heard of the militant Maccabean sentiments of 
Patrick Henry in his clarion call to the people of our Nation 
when he said ‘Give me liberty or give me death’? Such is the 
contribution of the Commonwealth of Virginia to the early history 
of our country. [Applause.] 

“A century has passed since the death of Thomas Jefferson. The 
great Commonwealth of Virginia has 12 distinguished men who 
represent that great State in the House and Senate. Let me 
have them pass before you in panoramic fashion as their names 
come to my mind. Andrew Jackson Montague, former Governor 
of Virginia, and named after the militant and aggressive leader 
of democracy, Andrew Jackson; R. Walton Moore, a descendant 
of Lewis Morris, the New York signer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and aiso a descendant of the Walton family, of New 
York, a family of merchants in the old days, one of whom was 
mayor of New York, and all of whom are buried in the church- 
yard at Trinity Church; Schuyler Bland, Patrick Henry Drewry, 
Clifton Alexander Woodrum, Senators Carter Glass and Claude 
Swanson, and last but not least Virginia’s illustrious son, Henry 
St. George Tucker. [Applause.] 

“Where is there a State in our Union that can match these 
names for brilliancy in their accomplishments, and for extraor- 
dinary manifestations in service to our people? [Applause.] 

“For 14 decades the distinguished family of Tucker has been 
represented in the Congress of the United States. The original 
Thomas Tudor Tucker served as a Member of Congress curiug 
the administration of Gen. George Washington. George Tuicker, 
a kinsman of St. Tucker, our friend’s great-grancfuther, 
was a Member of this historic forum. In 1825 Thomas Jei/erson 
appointed him as professor of moral and intellectual philosophy 
in the University of Virginia. Henry St. George Tucker served 
from 1815 to 1819 in the Congress of the United States. 

“Thus we behold the picture of great- ather, grandfather, 
oar and son serving the best traditions of our people and our 

ation. 

“The present Henry St. George Tucker, in my humble opinion, is 
one of the greatest constitutional lawyers,in the Congress of the 
United States. [Applause.] 

“As former acting president of Washington and Lee University, 
as former president of the American Bar Association, as a Member 
of this House on and off since 1889, and as professor of law he is 
one of the outstanding and distinguished representatives of the 
great Commonwealth of Virginia. [Applause.]| He comes from 
the town of Lexington, Va. Lexington that was the home of Robert 
E. Lee, the illustrious general and distinguished soldier of the 
Southern Confederacy; Lexington, Va., where that distinguished 
soldier, Stonewall Jackson, taught mathematics. 

“In the center of that community is the city of Staunton, which 
is the birthplace that cradled and nurtured the greatest exponent 
of the philosophy of democracy, one of the greatest Presidents of 
all times, Woodrow Wilson. [|Applause.] 

“Since the inception of our Government four successive genera- 
tions of Tuckers have represented the State of Virginia in the 
House. Henry St. George Tucker, the present incumbent, carries 
in his vest pocket a watch, an heirloom from colonial days, whose 
ticks and beats were heard by John Randolph, of Roanoke, its origi- 
nal owner. Edmund Randolph, of this distinguished family, was 
the first Attorney General in the administration of George Wash- 
ington. 

“Surely, with all these antecedents that I have enumerated, any- 
thing that Mr. Tucker woulr say on the floor of this House carries 
great weight. Our distinguished colleague delivered a speech in 
this historic forum on the ‘power of Congress to exclude aliens 
in the enumeration of the population of the United States for 
Representatives in Con . It was a brilliant effort. A master- 
piece of forensic lore. A debatable constitutional question. His 
main contention being that when the Constitution was adopted in 
1787 aliens were not present. Therefore he infers they should not 
be counted now. 

“As a matter of fact, immediately after the Revolution, propor- 
tionate to its population, we had as many aliens then as we have 
now. In our midst were the Tories, hillbillies, the Hessians, Eng- 
lish troops, and other soldiers of fortune, who fought against our 
forbears in their desire to establish a republican form of govern- 
ment. But when the Constitution was adopted, a general amnesty 
was declared and everybody was permitted to participate as citizens 
of our Republic. That was why we had so few aliens. 

“However, when the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution 
was passed, after the abolition of slavery in 1868, section 2 de- 
clared— 

“ ‘Representatives shall be apportioned among the several States 
according to their respective numbers, counting the whole number 
of persons in each State, excluding Indians not taxed.’ 
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“Surely, in 1868 we had millions of aliens then as now, and it was 
the intention of our forefathers to count all of its people. They 
left nothing to be inferred and only excluded Indians not taxed. 
Therefore, it is my contention that an alien is a person under the 
fourteenth amendment to the Federal Constitution, and should 
be included upon the basis of fixing representation, excluding only 
‘Indians not taxed.’ As a matter of justice, all the people living 
in our country are aliens or the descendents of aliens. The only 
true Americans are the Indians, whom we have deprived of their 
land and even disfranchised by not permitting them to vote. 
[Applause.] 

“While we are on the subject of the aliens I would like to state 
that there are 45,000 people in the United States today who are 
the sons and descendants of former alien immigrants, who, since 
their entrance into this country, have contributed to our happi- 
ness, glory, and prosperity in times of peace and have fought upon 
every battlefield in defense of our country in times of war. For 
almost 100 years these aliens, through their sweat and blood, have 
helped to build our great American railroads, have perfected our 

at American industries of steel and iron, have worked in the 
mills, in the looms, and in the factories. They have gone down 
into the bowels of the earth to bring forth the hidden mineral 
resources of our Nation, have dug the subways, have built the 
great skyscrapers and dwellings, which have made our Nation and 
our people the most wonderful, the most respected, and the richest 
of all the world. [Applause.| 

“Directly in front of the home of the President of the United 
States there are monuments on each corner erected to perpetuate 
the name and fame of five aliens who gave up everything they held 
near and dear to help our colonial forefathers establish this mighty 
Republic of ours. 

“Pulaski, a Polish count, who organized the Foreign Legion, 
marching these soldiers through Maryland, Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, fighting all the way for our cause, until he fell 
wounded in the Battle of Savannah and was buried at sea. Gen. 
Baron von Steuben, the great German strategist, who trained and 
disciplined the American soldiers at Valley Forge and made it 
possible for Washington to win his subsequent victories. Rocham- 
beau, the great French soldier, who, in conjunction with Lafayette 
and Washington, was responsible in lowering the colors of Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown, that brought victory to the arms of America. 
Kosciusko, the great Polish engineer, who designed and built West 
Point and was wounded at the battlefield of Saratoga, that caused 
to bring about the defeat of Burgoyne. And last, but not least, 
the distinguished and gifted General Lafayette, who brought the 
aid of the French people to the cause of the American Revolution, 
that made success possible. Everywhere, throughout the length 
and breadth of our land, there are humble shafts that commemo- 
rate the lives of these alien immigrants who worked for our happi- 
ness in times of peace and were ready to die for our Republic in 
times of war. [Applause.] 

“Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen, my purpose in addressing 
the House today is to take exception to the peroration of my dis- 
tinguished colleague, Mr. Tucker. In his concluding remarks he 


said “aliens from the commonwealth of Israel and strangers | 


from the covenants of promise were never intended to be given 
participation in the Government of the United States.” If this 
figure of speech, this Biblical sentiment of Mr. Tucker, were lit- 
erally interpreted, exclusive of its text, it would cast aspersions 
upon one of the most patriotic and loyal group of citizens in our 
country. 

“Since no religious test is required by our Constitution to hold 
public office to serve our people, why pick out one group of people 
and say ‘aliens from the commonwealth of Israel and strangers 
from the covenants of promise were never intended to be given 
participation in the Government of the United States’? 

“Let me tell my colleague, Mr. Tucker, who these strangers from 
the covenant of the land of promise are. 

“For 25 centuries these covenanted people from the land of promise 
have been persecuted and been proscribed. They have been pil- 
laged. They have been plundered. They have been burned at the 
stake. They have been driven from the land that God covenanted 
as their own. As wanderers in the world, they have gone through 
pogroms, massacres, and inquisitions; and while all these mon- 
archies, emperors, and others who have persecuted them have been 
forgotten in the ashes of time, these aliens from the commonwealth 
of Israel lived on, and will continue to live wherever the influence 
of civilization and humanity exists, because Judaism stands for 
three ideals that it has preached from the time of Abraham. First, 
the belief in one ever-living God. Second, the belief in the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Bible containing within it the Ten Command- 
ments given by God to Moses on Mount Sinai. Third, the belief in 
the immortality of the soul. For these reasons the Jewish race will 
and must continue to live. [Applause.] 

“When the Assyrian king destroyed the commonwealth of Israel, 
many of these people settled in Phoenicia. Prior to the Christian 
era the Phoenicians were the Yankees of the East. Living near the 
forests of Lebanon, they hewed down the trees and converted them 
into ships. They settled in Greece, the lower part of Italy, and 
particularly Venice, which is called Venetia, derived from Phoenicia, 
and Carthage. 

“As their ships plowed through the Mediterranean and through 
the Straits of Gibraltar, they went to England. There they went 
down into the mines and brought back tin, which they used to alloy 
copper, and were among the first bronze makers of the world. It 
Was these Phoenicians, the most civilized and cultured people of 
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their day, who called England British. The term ‘British’ comes 
from two Hebraic words, ‘b’rith,’ which means covenant, and ‘ish,’ 
which means son. Therefore ‘British’ means the covenanted son. 

“In 1492 two of these sons of the covenant, Spanish Morranos, 
Louis St. Angel and Gabriel Sanchez, gave 20,000,000 maravedis, 
which amounts to about $200,000, to Queen Isabella to finance the 
expedition of Christopher Columbus. On the three ships, the Pinta, 
the Nina, and the Santa Maria, that set sail with Columbus for a 
northwest passage to Indian were 108 men; 18 of them were Jews— 
sons of the covenant. Dr. Maestral and Dr. Marco were physician 
and surgeon, respectively, on the ships. Rodrigo Sanchez was super- 
intendent of the vessels. The first man to sight land was Rodigro 
de Triana. The first man to set foot on American soil was Louis de 
Torres, whom Christopher Columbus took along with him to act as 
interpreter with the Grand Kahn of India. All these men were of 
Jewish extraction. Jehuda Cresques, a Jew, was the man who per- 
fected the compass for the first time that made it possible for 
Columbus to sail away from the harbor and guide his destiny. 
Abraham Cecuto presented Christopher Columbus with the astro- 
nomical charts that made it possible for him to follow the North 
Star and wend his way westward. So you see, fellow Members of the 
House, it was aliens from the commonwealth of Israel who not only 
financed the expedition of Columbus but were present with him in 
those strenuous and frightful months that he must have gone 
through ere he discovered this wonderful country or ours that our 
forefathers and divine Providence decreed should be the haven and 
home for all the oppressed of the world. [Applause.] 

“When Washington was at Valley Forge and the cause of the 
American colonists looked helpless and hopeless, General Washing- 
ton sent his emissary to one of the sons of the commonwealth of 
Israel in the person of Haym Salomon, who was an immigrant 
from the city of Lodz, Poland. Mr. Salomon was one of the richest 
men of his time. He took out $675,000, all the money he had in 
the world, and sent it to General Washington to help our co‘onial 
forbears. For this act of generosity a servant betrayed him to the 
British. He was imprisoned, court-martialed, and sentenced to be 
hanged. Haym Salomon died in prison, but his money helped to 
save the cause of the American Revolution. This money was never 
returned to his wife and children, who were left penniless. 

“In the city of Charleston, S. C., in 1777, Col. Emanuel M. Noah 
gathered together 100 sons of the covenant who fought under the 
leadership of Captain Lushington, with General Moultrie as their 
presiding officer, all throughout the American Revolution. Sirce 
that time the children of Israel—first, last, and all the time true 
American citizens and patriots—have contributed to every line of 
human endeavor to make our Nation the greatest, the most glori- 
ous in the world. In science, in art, in literature, in philosophy, in 
journalism, in medicine, in law, in jurisprudence, in banking, and 
in statesmanship the Jew has contributed his all upon the altar 
of our Nation. In every war, from the American Revolution, the 
War of 1812, the Mexican War, the Civil War, the Spanish-American 
War, the allied war, Jewish blood has saturated and hallowed the 
soil of our country and of Cuba, the Philippines, and France that 
our institutions might be preserved. [Applause.] 

“I appeal to you, Mr. Henry St. George Tucker, an illustrious citizen 
of the State of Virginia, distinguished Member of the greatest 
representative body in the world, the Congress of the United States, 
to name any group of citizens within the confines of our country 
who are more loyal, patriotic, sincere, and devoted to the institu- 
tions of our Nation than are the children of the covenant, the 
Jewish people. [Applause.] 

“During the Civil War your sainted father was a soldier of the 
Confederacy. During the darkest hour of this fratricidal war 
Judah P. Benjamin, a son of Israel, was attorney general, secretary 
of state, and secretary of war of the southern Confederacy. He 
dined in your home and took from his back his own coat to give to 
your honored father. You have served in the Congress of the 
United States with many men who were members of the Jewish 
faith, such as Isidore Strauss, who was your devoted friend and 
broke bread in your home. 

“In view of the respect and regard that everyone has for you, Mr. 
Tucker, I contend it is your privilege, nay, I should say it is your 
duty, in justice to your name and fame, to define what you meant 
when you said that, ‘aliens from the commonwealth of Israel and 
strangers from the covenants of promise were never intended to be 
given participation in the Government of the United States.’ 

“[_ Applause. ] 

“I yield now, for a reply, to my friend from Virginia |Mr. Tucker]. 
[ Applause. ] 

“Mr. Tucker. Mr. Speaker, I have been greatly distressed to learn 
from my eminent and distinguished friend from New York [Mr. 
StrovicH] that the remark made by me in what was a legal argu- 
ment has been construed by some a reflection on the great Jewish 
race. It gives me pain. I know that there is no man who knows 
me who will say that I ever could have been guilty of such a 
thing. 

“Mr. Speaker, I would be false to the tenderest memories of my 
life, I would be false to some of the most ennobling companionships 
of my life if I could ever, by word or act, say or do anything to 
reflect upon the great Hebrew race. [Applause.] 

“All through my argument I spoke of aliens as “unnaturalized 
foreigners’’—applying to all races. This was a mere figure of speech 
and in no sense was it intended to diminish the accomplishments 
of the Hebrew in the march of human progress in science and law, 
in philosophy and theology, and in the highest development of 
family life known in American life. 
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“I thank my distinguished friend, Dr. Wriu1Am Irvine Srrovicn, 
for giving me this opportunity to explain the expression used by me 
in the close of my speech referred to by him. I deeply regret that 
anyone has seen in that phrase any evidence of any intention to 
disparage or criticize the Jewish race. Nothing could be further 
from my thought. No act or word of mine would ever be so con- 
strued by you who know me. To do so I would have to forget some 
of the sweetest friendships and most ennobling associations of my 
life with Hebrews. The words used were from the Apostle Paul—it 
was his language, not mine. 

“Mr. Speaker, I desire to reiterate, in closing, my profound respect 
for the citizenship of our Nation of every race and creed, and 
especially for those of the Jewish race. [Applause.] 

“Mr. Srrovicu. In behalf of the Jewish race I want to thank you 
for the manly way in which you have corrected the sentiment that 
you have expressed and for the great regard and respect that you 
have for the citizenship of the Jewish race. 

“In this country we pledge allegiance to one flag and to one 
Nation. As an American, I extend to you, Henry St. George 
Tucker, the hand of brotherly love, and sincerely hope that you 
will live far beyond the Biblical threescore and ten in happiness 
and in contentment with your people. 

“Within the great Liberty Bell in Philadelphia there is a senti- 
ment taken from the Third Book of the Holy Testament which 
says: ‘Proclaim liberty throughout the world, unto all the in- 
habitants thereof.” When that bell rang it spread liberty and 
freedom to all the people of our country. Your manly and cou- 
rageous sentiments today will bring happiness and contentment to 
the descendants ‘from the commonwealth of Israel and strangers 
from the covenants of promise.’ [Applause.]” 

Mr. Speaker, all religions are the result of the accident of birth, 
piace, time, and circumstance, modified by the racial tendencies 


of the peoples among whom the worship arose. The solitary | 


Jehovah of the Jews, the Trinity of the Christians, the poly- 
theism of the gods of ancient Greece, and of surviving Buddhism 
and Brahmanism; Mohammed, the prophet of Moslemism; Con- 
fucius, the analector and interpreter of ethics; the Code of Ham- 
murabi; the Great Spirit of the North American Indian; the 
many gods of the Mayans, Toltecs, and Incas; Mithraism, Moloch- 
ism, idolism, fetishism, totemism, and all the varieties of figure 
worship had their beginning and continued being in the search 
of many peoples for knowledge of a Supreme Being, of an All- 
Powerful One, Omnipotent in all things, as revealed to them by 
one or more prophets of their own race or adjacent races. That 
such conditions continue to exist through millennia indicates that 
the true God cares little about the form of worship, over which 
mankind has fought so long and bitterly. Bigotry and intoler- 
ance are solely human characteristics and have no place in the 
truly divine scheme of things. The true God is so tolerant that 
it behooves humanity to imitate this quality of godliness. Let 
every true American, therefore, be ever ready to offer up every- 
thing he holds near and dear in life to bring about racial toler- 
ance to all, through the brotherhood of man and the fatherhood 
of God. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Recorp an address Ge- 
livered by the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. BrincEs] 
on the radio program of the Town Hall cf the Air on March 
16,1939. The subject of the address is What Should Be Our 
National Defense Policy? 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

WHAT SHOULD BE OUR NATIONAL DEFENSE POLICY? 

Congress is now considering the largest peacetime defense pro- 
gram ever undertaken by the United States. In the minds of both 
the House and the Senate, and surely in the minds of the Ameri- 
can people, this vast armament outlay is to provide adequate 
defense for our country. Its basic purpose is to insure peace and, 
failing in that, to provide a stanch bulwark of self-defense. 

I am of the firm opinion that the American people want peace. 
They will go to great lengths to prevent the sacrifice of American 
lives on foreign battlefields. They understand fully the lesson of 
the last war. They have not forgotten that thousands of our 
young men were killed or wounded. They have not forgotten that 





billions of dollars were lost in property destroyed and repudiated 
debts. The jast great war resulted in disillusioned lives, broken 
bodies, and the great depression—a sure price for such a conflict. 
America cannot afford again to pay such a price. Now, what de- 
fense policy and what foreign policy should we adopt? What is 
the surest means of maintaining peace with the rest of the world? 

I realize that we cannot stick our heads in the sand and pretend 
that occurrences in Europe and Asia are no concern of ours. I am 
not an isolationist in the sense of one who believes that the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific Oceans are sure protection, and therefore we can 
let the world explode around us. Science has robbed us of the 
protection of nature. Neither am I an internationalist in the 
sense that it is the best policy to aline ourselves with foreign na- 
tions and be part and party to their plots and plans. Our defense 
policy should be hemispheric in scope. The democratic ideals of 
the North and South American Continents should be our charge. 
But the Western Hemisphere should be our limit. I am unalter- 
ably opposed to our country’s sticking her nose in the business of 
Europe and Asia unless the safety of our own democracy is chal- 
lenged. I am convinced that a safe-sane defense policy should be 
one that is based on no entangling alliances, no understandings, 
no commitments, and agreements by which we could be drawn into 
the controversies of Europe. We are after a defensive defense 
policy, and as such we must have a defensive foreign policy. We 
cannot go traveling around the world trying to settle the boundary 
disputes of Europe, Africa, and Asia, which have been constantly 
going on for some 25 centuries. If we do, we are going to get our 
fingers burned. 

Great confusion exists in the minds of our people as to the pres- 
ent foreign policy of the United States. I am not trying to inject 
partisanship into this debate-because the issue is too important. 
We should leave politics at the water’s edge. It is evident, however, 
that the confusion in the minds of many is caused by the President 
himself. Let me give you a few illustrations of his inconsistency. 

In 1936, speaking at Chautauqua, N. Y., he said: “We are not 
isolationists except insofar as we seek to isolate ourselves completely 
from war.” 

In 1937 he said in Chicago: ‘When an epidemic of physical dis- 
ease starts to spread the community approves and joins in the 
quarantine * * *,” 

In his opening address to Congress last January he said: ‘There 
are many methods short of war, but stronger and more effective 
than mere war, of bringing home to aggressive governments the 
aggregate sentiments of our people.” 

Following his congressional address of last January the President 
indulged in the ill-fated secret airplane deal with France. At a 
closed mecting with the Senate Military Affairs Committee the 
President attempted to explain the deal and outlined to the com- 
mittee his foreign policy. Three days later at a press conference he 
released a statement which contained the following: “We are 
against any entangling alliances, obviously.”. This policy was far 
different from the policy that he had outlined to the Military Affairs 
Committee. 

The President is the spokesman of the Nation. His word in these 
vital matters of foreign policy may lead to war or peace. What 
assurance have we that in another month or so he will not come 
forth with a new foreign policy? His periodic changes in foreign 
policy are very dangerous not only to the peace of mind of the 
American people but to the very safety of the country. 

Americans as a whole are opposed to the dictator powers; our 
sympathies are naturally with England and France. On the other 
hand, I do not believe it to be the duty of this country to thrust 
itself into the internal workings of foreign governments and dictate, 
using methods “short of war,” how they should be run. The 
intrigue of European diplomacy has not changed. Let us not be 
under any illusions. The “have not” powers are after some of the 
territory which the “have’’ powers now hold. England and France 
and the so-called democracies are in our favor only by comparison. 

The American public is being subjected to the greatest campaign 
of high-pressure propaganda ever to take place in our history. This 
so-called “method short of war” policy that we are being talked into 
is dishonest. Unless we are prepared to go the whole distance, 
which may mean war, such a policy misleads the very nations 
which we favor in Europe today. Refer to the recent Munich pact, 
out of which grew the present appeasement doctrine adopted by 
the democracies of Europe. Does anyone suggest that if the United 
States gave assurance of military aid to back up England or France 
last September Germany would not have marched into Czechoslo- 
vakia? We know now, or at least we have reasonable assurance, 
that the German dictator was not bluffing. He had the men and 
the planes. The French people and the British people did not want 
war. They were willing that Czechoslovakia should pay the price 
for their peace. A hundred and fifty years ago Poland was carved 
up to keep peace. This carving up of minorities and little countries 
is nothing new. 

It is the American form of government which we must protect 
and which we would not be protecting if we were to inject our- 
selves, using “methods short of war,” to police every European 
scrap. Our defense policy must be built upon a foundation of self- 
defense. The Monroe Doctrine is an element of self-defense. The 
protection of the Panama Canal is an element of self-defense. 
The maintenance of military and naval stations in the Hawaiian 
Islands are elements of self-defense. Contrast this with the policy 
of “collective security.” What is collective security? It is a policy 
by which the United States would practically guarantee the Gov- 
ernments and territories of France and England and others— 
guarantee them with the lives of American boys. Is that the 
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policy we want? Let us understand this means war. If we adopt 
it as the best way to secure peace we merely fool ourselves. The 
French and British are not following this policy of appeasement 
because it is the ideal policy. They are following it because it is 
the best practical policy. The United States should formulate a 
defense policy based upon the farewell address of our first great 
President, and abide by it, not because it is the ideal policy but 
because it is the best practical policy which will insure peace to 
our people. 

I maintain we should not flirt unless we are serious. We should 
not make even temporary alliances. We should not place the 
frontier of our country abroad unless we are prepared to go to 
war. Some condemn me for taking issue with the President’s 
secret airplane deal with the French. The actual sale is not the 
issue. We will sell planes and we have sold planes to anybody. 
The secrecy of this deal caused distrust and fright on the part of 
great numbers of our people. Although the President assured us 
that our policy was to avoid entangling alliances, we found we 
were engaged in undercover deals in implements of war and the 
disclosure of military secrets to a foreign country, this particular 
deal being discovered only by accident. Make no mistake—foreign 
governments judge us by our actions as well as by our words. 

The whole subject of America’s defense policy must be based 
on reality. Let us be honest with ourselves. Let us look through 
this propaganda. Our country today is rampant with propagandists. 
The followers of Hitler hold a meeting in Madison Square Garden 
to tell us of nazi-ism. Outside crowd thousands of followers of 
Stalin who would break up the meeting of the Nazis only to 
impose upon us the ideology of communism. If we spent more 
time cleaning out the rats within our own house, we would be 
better able to protect our country when the time came. 

We must have an army, a navy, and an air force to protect our 
Western Hemisphere. The dictators know we may bluff about 
rushing about giving aid to warring nations abroad. But they 
know we do not bluff in maintaining a self-defense policy for North 
and South America. Actual visible instruments of American war 
power prepared to defend this country will do more to discourage 
aggression than all the plots and plans of diplomats put together. 
Let the marching men and the medals and the bugles and the 
drums and the phony salutes stay abroad. Couple an adequate 
defense program with a workable neutrality act and pass legislation 
to take the abnormal profits out of war and we shall have a 
practical defense policy that will go a long way toward insuring 
peace for our country. 
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Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp a patriotic and stirring address 
on “Americanism” delivered by the senior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Typ1ncs! before the Elks’ Club, in Baltimore, 
Md., on March 16, 1939. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, we are living in an age of restlessness 
and change in the field of governments. In many countries old 
philosophies and methods by which governments are administered 
are being discarded and strange and out-moded philosophies and 
methods are being substituted therefor. The trend in many na- 
tions is against democratic philosophy. Indeed, the very founda- 
tions upon which rest human life are being torn up and recon- 
structed with breathless rapidity. 

In Europe many of the leading nations have had two or three 
different styles of government since the World War began. Some 
of these changes of government have been accomplished by armed 
revolution. Propaganda, economic pressure, and threats and resort 
to arms are widely employed by nations seeking to improve their 
own economic well-being at the expense of other nations or to force 
their own peculiar philosophies and ideologies on weaker nations. 

International law, international traditions, and international 
morality are being abused and assailed on every hand. The people 
of the world stand stunned before the rapid course of events. In 
many powerful nations the millions of humans have their lives 
directed by a single man. What such a man says is law. Attempts 
at petition or of protest meet with death or imprisonment for those 
who complain. In many of the countries the masses of the people 
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are unrepresented and inarticulate. There the conception of gov- 
ernment is that men exist for the government and not that the 
government exists for men. 

All of these circumstances cannot help but cause us some con- 
cern. We are impressed by what is taking place in other coun- 
tries. We find our citizenry growing more and more alert to the 
ominous possibilities of the future. We realize, more and more, 
that our own philosophy of government in the United States, our 
time-honored institutions and traditions are being challenged from 
within and without. We must meet this challenge. If reason 
guides our actions and experience our thoughts, I believe that we 
shall meet it successfully, and the constitutional democracy of the 
United States of America will not be overthrown in the years that 
are ahead. 

Because we believe that our system of government is the best 
in the world; because we believe that it transmits more of eco- 
nomic well-being, more of freedom, more of opportunity, more of 
humanity to the men, women, and children of our country, by 
comparison with the government of any other nation on earth, 
we are anxious to assert the virtues of our national government in 
order that it may be preserved in this time of international turmoil. 

That is why we are assembling here tonight to present the record 
to show the things which America possesses which the people of 
other lands, with different philosophies cf government, do not 
possess. 

We call our particular form of government, the political insti- 
tutions of our Nation, and the opportunities, rights, and liberties 
of our people, Americanism. It is a way of life as well as a system 
of government. Americanism, is antipathetic to dictatorship. Here 
our people are free. Under dictatorial forms of government peopie 
are not free, for there they are denied the rights, opportunities, 
and liberties which we have. 

In dictatorial forms of government men are the servants of 
their governments. In the United States of America they are the 
masters of their Government. In dictatorial countries men exist 
for the state. In the United States government exists for men, 
so it may promote and safeguard their welfare and freedom. 

In dictatorial countries the people live under the government 
of a single man. In the United States the people live under 3 
government of laws made by their own duly elected representatives. 
In reasserting the great value of our free institutions which we 
call Americanism, it is well for us to look back over the pages of 
history and, to review the long struggle of men to be the masters 
of their own destiny, to have the God-given blessings of life and of 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness, the struggle to be free and 
to live among their fellows in security and without fear, which 
only came into full flower when our country was born 150 years 
ago. 

Let us go back to the time of Athens, to a period some 500 
years before the birth of Christ. Then men were beginning this 
long struggle which was not crowned with success until it was 
won and safeguarded in the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United States written some 2,500 years later. 

In the day of Athens sincere friends of freedom were rare. Yet 
even then people with no freedom or history to rely upon were 
groping for liberty. 

In the early days of Athens the cruel domination of class over 
class, the oppression of the poor by the rich, and of the ignorant 
by the wise, was the order of the day. From this degradation 
Athens lit and held on high, the torch which has since guided 
man on the road to freedom. 

In early Athens a wise man name Solon was appointed to revise 
the laws of the country. To the rich Solon gave a voice in the 
government commensurate with the burden of public service in 
taxes and war which this class bore. The poorer classes as before 
were excluded from holding public office. However, Solon gave 
them for the first time a voice in electing their magistrates from 
the classes above them. This novelty introduced the idea that 
men ought to select those upon whose wisdom they were com- 
pelled to rely for the preservation of their property and families 
and their lives. Thus democracy was born in a small way 25 cen- 
turies ago. By making every citizen the guardian of his own 
interest, the element of democracy was first introduced. Solon 
stated boldly that no governing authority was to be entirely trusted 
and he subjected all who exercised the power of government to 
the vigilant control of the persons they governed. He diffused 
power by placing some of it in the hands of the people. This 
was the beginning of our present representative form of government. 

When in the Persian war the services of the masses far eclipsed 
those of the upper classes, particularly upon the sea, new influence 
and new privileges were given to the masses of the people. The 
offices of state, which had been a monopoly of the select few, were 
thrown open to the people as a whole and the people came into a 
larger measure of representative government, and with it more 
opportunity, liberty, and security. 

Always men felt dimly that they were the creatures of Almighty 
God and not the creatures of the state. 

After democracy was first put on trial its faults became appar- 
ent gradually, too. Men found it was bad to be oppressed by a 
majority as they had found it bad to be oppressed by a minority. 
But a start was made and men began to think of government as 
something that belonged to them and not as something to which 
they belonged. 

From the remarkable beginning at Athens the struggle for free- 
dom next had its seat in Rome. The Romans proved to be a prac- 
tical people. Then, too, they had the history and the precedents 
of Athens to draw upon. Thus they began to combine the lessons 
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of experience and history with their desire for changes in govern- 
ment. Their progress was slow, but because progress was slow it 
was generally sure in the strength of its foundations. 

Due to a long period of war the masses of the people were re- 
duced to dependence upon the rich or upon the charity of about 
2,000 wealthy families who really owned most of the state. Wise 
men sought to induce the rich to allot some share of the public 
lands to the common people, but the rich resisted. 

The character of the common people became sterner in this 
dispute, although the fight was carried on with comparative mod- 
eration. At one time there were 320,000 people dependent upon 
public rations for food. 

In this situation Julius Caesar, supported by the 3 which he 
had led in a career of successful conquest, and by the impoverished 
masses, seized power, and he immediately through the ‘medium of 
the law was wise enough to accomplish the transformation by a 
series of measures which were moderate and not injurious. 

Eventually the right of Roman citizenship was extended to the 
people of the provinces. A roman civil law system was devised and 
set up. As Rome progressed religious toleration of a sort came into 
being and the real beginning of the laws of nations was made. 

Curiously enough, the republic which Caesar had overthrown 
was less democratic and less free than the monarchy which sup- 
planted it, and the Romans, too, learned the lesson that it is 
more important to regulate the power of government than to regu- 
late liberty, for they found that under a regulated government 
liberty flourished and grew. Gradually the Romans evolved a 
mixed constitution as they pioneered for freedom. That con- 
stitution is different from our modern conception of a constitu- 
tion. It sought to give the people, however, a maximum of 
democracy, but with such restraint that democracy could not 
injure the minority or destroy itself. 

In a way the Romans blended monarchy, aristocracy, and 
democracy together, and, considering the slender experience of 
the past, made decisive progress toward the fuller democracy and 
constitutional government which we enjoy in America today. 

Then, too, the Romans distributed much power among the 
several parts of the state in the form of local self-government. 
This acted as a restraining influence upon the central or national 
government. By extending the principle of local self-government, 


there was a diffusion of political knowledge and a maintenance of 
healthy and independent opinion. 

So from the early beginnings at Athens to the height of Rome’s 
grandeur men were beginning to achieve freedom. The masses 
were admitted to citizenship. The masses not only had their duties 
to government but had won their privileges and rights from it. A 
beginning of religious toleration was made. 


A beginning of local 
self-government took place. Government was beginning to exist 
for the benefit of men and not men for the benefit of government. 
Men secured more of their rights, had their voice in national policy, 
and the seeds of democracy planted by Solon and Athens were 
growing in the fertile soil of democratic Rome. 

Following the decline of Rome and the rise of western Europe 
the struggle for more and more freedom and more and more repre- 
sentative government met many defeats, but the urge that men 
were the creatures of God and not of the state still throbbed in the 
hearts of many men. 

In the Middle Ages the institution we call parliament or congress 
got a firmer foothold, although it was composed of people from a 
selected class for the most part, rather than from and by the 
whole people. 

In the year 1215 the barons at Runnymede induced King John 
to define the rights and liberties of mankind. These were exhibited 
and agreed to in the Magna Carta for that country. Freedom was 
consolidating its gains and men were continuing their struggle to 
put the rights of men beyond the touch of any constituted govern- 
ment. 

Following the Middle Ages, in the seventeenth century, the 
Habeas Corpus Act became a part of the law of the land. Formerly 
it had been possible for monarchs to throw men into prison 
where they might languish, suffer, and die. But after the Habeas 
Corpus Act was enacted, it was possible for any other citizen to go 
into court and demand that the body of the imprisoned citizen 
be produced as well as an airing of the charges upon which he 
was incarcerated. 

Of course, during all these struggles of the Middle Ages, wars 
between nations went on. Countries vied with each other for the 
influence and support of the clergy, of the feudal lords, and 
connived with each other for the acquisition of the territory of 
other nations. 

The impetus given to freedom in Athens and Rome was not 
wholly arrested, for looking back over the space of 1,000 years, 
which after Rome we call the Middle Ages, we find the following 
more firmly embodied in the lives of mankind: 

Representative government was almost universal in one form 
or another; election methods were, of course, still crude, but 
elections were held nonetheless; the principle that no tax would 
be lawful that was not consented to by the class that paid it; 
that the right to tax the people was inseparable from their right 
to be represented in government; in short, not a penny of tax 
could be levied without the consent of the people or their repre- 
sentatives. The institution of slavery practiced by the ancients 
was almost everywhere extinct; and the absolute power of rulers 
over men was held to be a wrong little less than slavery itself. 
The right of the people to insurrection against government was 
both admitted and defined. The rights of mankind had been 
blazoned forth in Magna Carta. Agitation for the Habeas Corpus 
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Act was already under way. Governments consisted of a system 
of states in which authority was restricted. 

However, it was a period of great religious intolerance, a time 
when kings offered huge sums of money for the murder of an 
enemy, when kings declared which religions were legal and which 
were illegal, usually with the idea of making the dominant religious 
faith a support to their own continuance in power. By royal 
command, one nation in a single generation passed four times 
from one faith to another. 

These acts on the part of monarchs were but the result of the 
restlessness of men desiring a greater voice in their government and 
greater safeguard for their rights and liberties. 

Mainly from the intolerance of one religion toward another, 
hundreds of people left the countries of Europe during more mod- 
ern times to come to America in the quest for what they had been 
denied at home, and because quite frequently the nations of the 
Old World had abandoned the fate of the people to an authority 
it could not control. 

From the early settlements States grew and Provinces were 
fashioned, and here in Maryland religious liberty became a part of 
our early Government. The old idea that taxation and representa- 
tion were inseparable likewise was carried to these shores, and 
the conflict between the ideas and oppression of the Old World and 
the ideas and liberty of the New World found expression in the 
Declaration of Independence and, after the Revolution, in the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America. 

Since our country was born 150 years ago we have realized and 
consummated the struggle that began 2,500 years ago in Athens. 
Moreover, we have safeguarded what has been won through all 
these centuries in the Constitution of our beloved country. No 
President and no Congress may take away from men what thou- 
sands of men and women have died to win for you and for me. 

Now, let us see what Americanism is, in the light of the struggle 
which I have briefly outlined and as portrayed in the Constitu- 
tion of our Nation. These things are Americanism: First, a gov- 
ernment of limited powers, of three branches—the Presidency, the 
Congress, and the courts. Congress has certain limited powers; 
the President has certain limited powers; and the courts are the 
umpires which see that neither the Congress nor the President 
exceed the powers given them by the people. 

Ours is a representative Government. No man holds legislative 
Office except by direct election by the people themselves and then 
only for a limited term. Congress can make no law, under our 
Constitution, respecting the established religion. By law, man can 
have any religion he cares to embrace in this country. Congress 
can pass no law prohibiting the free exercise of religion. It cannot 
abridge the freedom of speech. It cannot take away the freedom 
of the press. It cannot deny to the people the right to peaceably 
assemble and to petition the Government for the redress of 
grievances. 

Our Constitution provides that the people shall be secure in 
their persons, their houses, their papers, and their effects against 
unreasonable searches and seizures; that no man can be arrested 
except upon probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation; 
that no man can be made to answer for any infamous crime unless 
he is indicted by the grand jury; that he cannot be tried twice 
for the same offense; that he cannot be compelled in any criminal 
case to be a witness against himself, nor be deprived of life, lib- 
erty, or property without due process of law; that he shall have 
the right, when charged with an offense, to a speedy and public 
trial by an impartial jury from the State in which the crime 
was allegedly committed; that he must be publicly confronted 
with the witnesses against him; that he cannot be held in prison 
awaiting trial without being given the opportunity to put up bail; 
and that cruel and unusual punishment shall not be inflicted 
upon a citizen. 

These things are the warp and woof of Americanism and set the 
Government and the life of our people far apart from the govern- 
ments and lives of people in other countries. Our rights are de- 
fined. No one man or group of men can take them from us. 
Our Constitution defines them and preserves them for you and 
me and the courts—which are independent of the executive and 
legislative branches of our Government—are there for us to appeal 
to if there is need. 

We have the right to say who shall make our laws, and the con- 
ditions under which these laws shall be made, and the limitations 
surrounding the making of laws. 

We have the right to worship God as we see fit, to speak out, to 
print what we desire to print, to petition our Government for the 
redress of grievances, without fear of prison camps or death; to 
enjoy the security of our homes and our families; indeed, to sum it 
all up, to be free men. 

In the United States we have asserted that we are the creatures 
of Almighty God, that our Governments, State and National, are set 
up to protect our liberties, our freedom, our rights, our opportuni- 
ties, and our privileges, and that governments cannot infringe 
upon these things. 

These things are Americanism. These are the things which have 
grown from the little seed planted at Athens, which continued its 
growth through the various governments of Rome, survived the 
persecution and blighting influences of the Middle Ages, started to 
bud with Magna Carta and the Habeas Corpus Act, and came into 
full flower in the definite provisions of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

These things are Americanism, may I repeat; and who is there 
with soul so dead who coes not with these privileges feel a glow 
of inner satisfaction that he is of and in a country where freedom 
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does not depend upon the whim of some one man, but rests secure 
in the Constitution of his country, under a representative form of 
government of limited powers, with the final power in all things 
residing in the people themselves. 

Shame on those who would retreat from the high state we have 
won for ourselves in this land. Shame on those who would destroy 
the religious freedom which Americans enjoy. Shame on those who 
would supplant a constitutional representative democracy with the 
rule of a dictator, whose acts we could not foretell or know. Shame 
on those who, being citizens of the United States, profess a love 
for foreign lands which seems at times to be greater than their 
love for America, and double shame on those who, enjoying the 
fruits of the struggle of martyrs and patriots who have died through 
all the ages, would set their sufferings and sacrifices at naught, and 
walk backward to the days of oppression, gloom, and hardship, when 
men were little more than dumb animals, whose lives, employ- 
ment, and conduct was subject to the order of cunning rulers, more 
interested in preserving and extending their own power than in 
furthering the welfare of the masses of the people. 

I have no fear, my friends, that any man on the face of the 
earth can prove by fact or logic that, taken all in all, there is any 
government beneath the sun which gives to its people more oppor- 
tunity, more humanity, and more freedom than our own system of 
constitutional government gives to them. 

Why, then, do we find here and there these groups that advo- 
cate change? Why, then, would they take us backward to the 
slavery of the centuries that are dead? They are too avaricious in 
seeking by revolution, by blood, the fruits which they are unwilling 
to win by toil. They embrace a conception that the rights of man- 
kind are not God-given but are to be subjected to the whim of some 
other man. They would supplant the code of laws with the police- 
man’s club. They would supplant the Ten Commandments with 
armed force, God’s plan with man’s plan. 

And, finally, remember that America is the oldest continuous 
Government on the face of the earth today, and, incidentally, the 
greatest land on the face of the earth today. For, since we came 
into being as a nation 150 years ago, the governments of all other 
countries have gone through violent and contradictory changes. 
We have existed because we have won and safeguarded in the United 
States the rights of mankind, where we have set up a government 
of, for, and by the people, under a constitution limiting the powers 
of our rulers, while preserving to each individual the inalienable 
and God-given blessings of freedom. 

Here we have exalted individual man, diffused the widest measure 
of local self-government, and in the main realized in its highest 
perfection the ideal of liberty for which thousands have died in the 
past that we, their heirs, might enjoy this happy state of being. 

That there will always be some imperfections in our Government, 
it being a human institution, is inevitable. But compare it with 
any other government and its imperfections are small and of little 
consequence. 

Let us, then, rededicate ourselves to the principles and tenets 
of our country, its ideals and its blessings, which we call Ameri- 
canism., Let us be conscious of the fact that here is one of the 
few remaining spots on the face of the globe where men are the 
masters of their destiny. Let us reconsecrate ourselves to pre- 
serving the free institutions of our land, confident in the belief 
that by so doing we will make the next 150 years of our history 
even more remarkable than the 150 years that are behind us. 

We make no mistake when we set aside a day from time to time 
to examine our inheritance, for as we examine into all the long 
dim past we, like those who have gone before, learn the truth, and 
the truth has made us free. This truth causes us to pledge our 
allegiance to our Constitution, our philosophy of government, and 
to the flag of our country, and to make us proud that we are 
citizens of the United States of America. 


Town Meeting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. H. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 21 (legislative day of Thursday, March 16), 
1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE HANOVER (N. H.) GAZETTE, MARCH 
9, 1939 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Hanover (N. H.) Gazette, of the issue of March 9, 
1939, entitled “Town Meeting.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Hanover Gazette, March 9, 1939] 


Before another publication of this local newspaper, the electorate 
will have met under the auspices of a pure democracy, and ex- 
pressed themselves fully and completely, we hope. They will at 
least, have had the opportunity. In reality, most of the town’s 
business will have been considered and judged long before the 
meeting and close observation will reveal directed moves and 
motions. This is as it should be. Town Government has become 
too complicated to permit it to spring from the head of “Jove,” 
or Farmer Brown on the day he tunnels his way through the mud 
into town. 

There are other reasons for predigestion of facts and figures. In 
effect town government is one of the quintuplets puddling around 
with the county, the State, the National Government, and alpha- 
bet soup. One needs to have a bowing acquaintance with the 
family to become oriented in the scheme of things. Strained ex- 
pressions will indicate a variety of headaches when explanation 
is being given of interrelated, participating tax appropriations. It 
cannot be helped. It is influenza on a national rampage. Some of 
the doctors will say that it is inevitable and try to make a case. 
In doing so, they will tell you to build the bridge, since the State 
or the alphabet is in on the deal, and the town contributes only a 
“bag-of-shells.” This beats the rubbing of Aladdin’s lamp, by 
several nautical miles. 

The skeptical gentry, however, are difficult to sell. Some of them 
keep books. They have an income account, an inheritance ac- 
count, an interest and dividends account, an incorporate income 
account, a social-security account, a stock-in-trade account, a 
gas-tax account, and, on page 1492, the accounts are still indi- 
cated. It is volume 1, with others coming up. In fact, every time 
these voters see a white-collared stranger coming up the street 
with a brief case, they groan with Washingtonian neuritis and 
grab another tabular sheet. The pain is accompanied by a high 
temperature and, historically speaking, is known to be very 
dangerous. 

Translated into terms of “town meeting day,” the democratic 
formula is anemic. In certain communities easy money has 
already robbed the town of its essential character. The spigot is 
still open, but the day of reckoning is not far distant. When it 
comes a good dry cave will be a nice place to live. 


The Epidemic of Hatred 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LYNN J. FRAZIER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 21 (legislative day of Thursday, March 16), 
1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY DR. HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK, FEBRUARY 
19, 1939 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp a radio ad- 
dress delivered by Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick on February 
19, 1939, on the subject The Christian and the World- 


Wide Epidemic of Hatred. 
There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
THE CHRISTIAN AND THE WORLD-WIDE EPIDEMIC OF HATRED 


We are living in the midst of a world-wide epidemic of hatred 
and nothing is more contagious than that. The Japanese ransack 
the Chinese with unbridled fury; in Palestine the Arab hates the 
Jew and the Jew the Arab; in Spain apparently everybody hates 
everybody; the Italians hate the French; the Russians hate the 
Germans; the Germans hate the Jews. As for the rest of us, 
more and more we hate the forces that are destroying the religion 
we believe in and the democracy we desire. Ours is a world af- 
flicted with one of the most virulent epidemics of contagious 
hatred in all history. 

Obviously this presents the Christian with a serious problem. 
Whatever else Jesus taught and exemplified, He taught and exem+ 
plified good will. “Love your enemies; bless them that curse you; 
do good to them that hate you.” We cannot erase that from the 
Sermon on the Mount. ‘Father, forgive them, for they know noi 
what they do.” We cannot erase that from the memories of the 
Cross. Nevertheless, today, out of what sometimes seems our bess 
ethical life, moral indignation and righteous anger rise in the face 
of outrageous wrongs that threaten our freedom, our democracy, 
our religion, our sense of humane decency. What sensible mean- 
ing can we put into the love of enemies in a time like this? 

Be sure I am talking to myself as much as to you. I, too, am 
indignant. What humane heart can avoid indignation? There is 
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infamy in the air. And so serious is the emotional response in this 
country, so easily can politicians who need public support, war- 
mongers who profit from munitions, fanatics with bitter prejudices, 
and good men and women with humane feelings, all together whip 
up popular indignation, that one of our most competent journalists 
said it would be easier to carry this country into another war now 
on a wild and rising tide of anger than it was in 1917. 

What, then, is the message of the Christian gospel to us in this 
situation? 

In the first place, it says moral indignation does have a place in 
life, but do not let it spoil your intelligence. After all, say what 
we will on behalf of moral indignation, it is one of the cheapest 
drugs on the market. Anybody can be morally indignant. Walk 
down the street and throw a stone in any direction and you will 
probably hit somebody morally indignant about something. One 
of the most eagerly sought after emotional indulgences in the world 
is to be righteously angry at someone. 

Now, the first effect of intense moral indignation is to muddy the 
stream of clear thinking. No man, and especially no mob or society 
of men, can be deeply stirred by anger, however justified, and still 
keep a fair, objective, clear, impartial mind fitted to diagnose what 
really is the trouble and prescribe for its correction. The more 
indignation we indulge in the less clear thinking we do. 

Remember those occasions in our personal experience when we 
were morally indignant! Of how many of them we are now 
ashamed! What premature explosions of unwarranted feeling they 
caused! What injustice we afterward discovered we unwittingly 
had done! 

If thus in individual relationships we constantly face the peril 
of moral indignation to clear thinking, how much more when the 
turbulent stream of public life is roiled, as it is today? The first 
result of this situation is that we begin to explain our trouble by 
devils whom we hate—the Japanese, the Germans, the Russians are 
devils; if only we could crush them all would be well. But the 
Japanese are not devils; they are human beings like ourselves. 
They live in one of the most overcrowded lands in the world. Here 
in the United States we have 41 people to the square mile. In 
Japan they have 465 people to the square mile, and their population 
increase is annually between 800,000 and a million. They face a 
constantly lowered standard of subsistence and the ultimate peril 
of starvation. They are afraid. Eighteen years ago in Tokyo I met 
a group of Japanese leaderr. They were liberals, supporters of the 
League of Nations, looking forward to an increasingly progressive 
and democratic regime. Even then, however, when they turned 
their eyes to the continent of Asia one could see they were afraid. 
They had to have those raw materials or die. Then Russian com- 
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China. France in the south of China had a great empire. Great 
Britain was carving out a huge sphere of influence in the Yangtze 
Valley. The Japanese are not devils; they are human beings, 
afraid, who think they must do what they are doing or die. 

That does not mean that I am complacent about what they are 
doing. Iam not. I am indignant. I hope they fail. There is no 
way through to a decent civilization by the road they are travel- 
ing. And as an American I am ashamed and humiliated that for 
profit’s sake we have been supplying them with raw materials 
and munitions, without which they never could have done to 
China what they have done. Nevertheless, in this, as in every 
situation, it still remains true that the more ill will the less clear 
thinking. Only good will keeps its eyes open and its head level. 
Only good will puts itself in the other’s place and sees the whole 
situation. Only good will can maintain a physician’s attitude and 
diagnose what really is the trouble behind the things that we 
hate. 

One of the finest things I ever heard in a Christian pulpit was 
Maude Royden’s statement of the case for Germany. Maude 
Royden is a British woman with all her sympathies naturally 
British, and she abhors Hitler’s policies as we do. “Nevertheless”, 
said she, “let me for a moment state Germany’s case.” Well, let 
me for a moment state Germany’s case: A defeated and humiliated 
pecple forced in the peace treaty to assume the sole guilt for the 
World War, an assumption which every intelligent historian now 
knows to be untrue; lured to peace by President Wilson’s fourteen 
points and then let down on all of them; disarmed under promise 
of general disarmament only to discover that no other great nation 
in Europe had the slightest intention of disarming; burdened by 
taxation for war reparations that made helots and slaves not 
simply of the guilty generation but of their children and then of 
their children; forming a democratic government only to discover 
that the democracies had not the slightest interest in making it 
possible for a representative government to survive in Germany— 
until at last Hitler arose, promising to redeem them from that 
hopeless situation, and, what is more, doing it, so that today Ger- 
many is the most powerful nation on the continent, and all the 
world anxiously waits for the nod of the Fuehrer’s head. Well, 
supposing that had been our experience, wouldn’t we be giving 
Hitler all the gangway he might desire? 

This does not mean that I am not indignant at the Nazi regime. 
I am. It is outrageous in its cruelty. Nevertheless, always the 
devils we thus hate are symptoms, not causes, and no good physi- 
cian ever centers his attention on symptoms. 

This, then, is the first thing the Christian message says: Moral 
indignation has its place in life, but do not let it spoil your 
intelligence! 

The second thing is this: Moral indignation has its place in life, 
but do not let it spoil your humility. Always there is a head-on 
collision between righteous anger and humility. The more one 
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fans the flame of moral indignation against another’s sin the less 
able or inclined is he to see his own. One reason why moral indig- 
nation is so satisfying is that in passing condemnatory judgment 
on another's evil one is happily unconscious of his own. 

This is true in the very realm where probably today it is hardest 
for us to see it—with regard to our feeling concerning the Nazi 
Persecution of the Jews. Such racial prejudice seems to us out- 
rageous, and it is. Nevertheless, for a moment let us think about 
ourselves. Granted that in this country we have nothing equal 
to the governmentally directed attack upon the Jews in Germany! 
Nevertheless, anti-Semitism itself is a rising menace in America, 
such that no one knows what is going to happen. Every man in 
public life receives a constant stream of the vilest kind of anti- 
Semitic propaganda, not simply from obscene and illiterate fanatics, 
but from organizations, well financed, well manned, able, and clever. 
We have our racial problem, too. 

Not long since, a Nazi journal called for a Jim Crow car for Jews 
in Germany. Jim Crow cars for Jews—that is an outrage! But 
Jim Crow cars are not a Nazi invention; they are an American in- 
vention. The Nazis, working out their program of racial discrim- 
ination, are borrowing some of their techniques from us. We have 
our problem of racial prejudice too and history is keeping the 
record of the injustice with which personally and governmentally we 
have sometimes handled it, North and South alike, so that in 
that realm humility becomes us well. ; 

Yes; go further! Few things did more to turn Japan away from 
confidence in the West than the insult she suffered when the 
United States refused to put the Japanese upor the quota. That 
seemed to say that all other peoples are good enough to be wel- 
comed here except Asiatics. Putting Japan upon the quota would 
have meant about 150 Japanese immigrants each year. We would 
not stand it. They are an inferior people, we said in effect, and 
we cannot endure 150 of them a year. No one can estimate what 
that meant to Japan. My friend, Dr. Nitobe, a great Japanese, 
representing his people at the League of Nations, married to an 
American wife, a believer in and a lover of this country, wept like 
a child when he heard it and vowed that never again would he set 
foot on American soil. That Exclusion Act stands still as one of 
the most senseless, needless, intolerable pieces of racial prejudice 
ever perpetrated by a great nation. If we have any moral indig- 
nation to spare on racial prejudice, let us spend a little of it on our- 
selves! 

On this point Jesus is terrific. He troubles me here sorely. 
Remember the scene where the Pharisees brought to him the 
woman taken in adultery, seeking his backing for the old Mosaic 
law that would have stoned her to death. How noble such ethical 
indignation as theirs can be made to appear. But when Jesus 
turned their attention from her to themselves, saying, “He that is 
without sin among you, let him first cast a stone at her,” they 
“went out,” we read, “one by one, beginning from the eldest, even 
unto the last.” So in these days of angry feeling, one finds oneself 
gathering rocks to stone others, until one meets the eyes of Christ. 
“He that is without sin among you, let him first cast a stone.” 
“Why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother’s eye, but 
considerest not the beam that is in thine own eye? * * * 
cast out first the beam out of thine own eye; and then shalt thou 
see clearly to cast out the mote out of thy brother’s eye.” How 
We should like to avoid all that. But how can we? Moral indig- 
nation has its place but don’t let it spoil our humility. 

The third thing is this: Moral indignation has a real place in 
man’s experience, but do not let it spoil your confidence in good 
will as the only ultimately constructive power we know. Granted 
that by violence we sometimes can coerce, inhibit, restrain. But 
never yet has violence built anything. Only intelligent good will 
builds anything. 

Here is the final fault in moral indignation. When it gets con- 
trol it produces a situation often illustrated in the relationships 
between a father and his son who has done wrong. The father is 
indignant. The son is, as it were, in the prisoner’s dock, the father 
is on the judge’s bench; and from that aloof and elevated place 
he issues his condemnatory verdict on the son’s misdeeds. So 
father and son are torn apart by moral indignation, and there is 
no hope until moral indignation is overpassed. Let the father say 
“Son, I am trying hard to put myself into your place and under- 
stand what the trouble really is; perhaps some of the blame is 
mine.” Let the father say, “Son, when I was your age I did some- 
thing just as wrong as you have done; I never told you that before, 
but I did.” Let the father say, “Son, you and I are done up into 
one bundle of life; I love you, and you, I think, love me. If one 
of us sinks life can never be the same to the other again. We must 
be saved together.” Only when the father thus gets off the judge’s 
bench and gets the son out of the prisoner’s dock and puts the 
whole situation on some other basis than moral indignation can 
there be any hope. Well, today moral indignation is splitting the 
world up, each nation climbing into the judge’s bench and trying 
to put all other nations into the prisoner’s dock. That does not 
represent the realistic fact. The realistic fact is we all share guilt 
together, we are all done up in one bundle of life together, and 
we all must be saved together. 

Where would this country be now if after the Civil War, which, 
far from saving the Union, left us still a disunited and dissevered 
people, there had not been enough good will on both sides to say, 
“We must be saved together.” After the evacuation of Richmond, 
Abraham Lincoln visited the city; and, remembering that General 
Pickett, who had led the Confederate charge at Gettysburg, lived 
there, he slipped away by himself and called at Pickett’s home. 
As he rang the bell, Mrs. Pickett, with the baby on her arm, fol- 
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lowed the servant to the door to see who the visitor might be. “I 
am Abraham Lincoln,” said the caller. Mrs. Pickett gasped with 
surprise. “The President?” she said. “No,” was the answer. 
“Abraham Lincoln, George’s old friend.” We say the Civil War 
saved the Union. That is not even a half truth. The Civil War 
nearly ruined the Union. It was only enough of Lincoln’s spirit 
on both sides of the line to heal some of the wounds that saved 
the Union. 

That is true of every war. After the Napoleonic Wars, Carlyle is 
reported to have said, “The clock of the world might have been set 
forward a thousand years if there had been enough moral and 
religious force to rebuild our shattered civilization upon a new and 
Christian foundation.” Who would not say that about the Great 
War too? And if now, following the baying of the dogs of war once 
more unleashed and in this country too much hallooed on by those 
who seek popular support for vast expenditures, we go into another 
war, when that is over the cry will still be, “We are not saved; 
all the victories that we trusted in have not saved us.” 

There is no salvation save intelligent, constructive good will— 
some decent international economic planning, for example, to make 
raw materials accessible to all—and the road to that goal is not 
mainly moral indignation but intelligent good will. 

I think I never understood so well before what Paul meant when 
he said, “Be ye angry, and sin not.” Of course, we are angry. 
“Anger,” said an old writer, “is one of the sinews of the soul; he 
who lacks it hath a maimed mind.” Read the twenty-third chapter 
of Matthew’s Gospel and see to what heights the Master’s moral 
indignation could rise. But to be angry and sin not—that means 
not to let it spoil our clear-headed intelligence or our penitent 
humility or our faith in the ultimate necessity and efficiency of 
good will. Ah, my soul! In these days be ye angry and sin not. 

Prayer: Eternal God, our Father, who hath set us in this troubled 
time, keep us still among those steady, far-seeing, intelligent men 
and women of good will, the minority that yet can save the world. 
So help us, even in this difficult era, to live in the spirit of Christ. 


Amen. 


Freedom of the Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. STYLES BRIDGES 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 21 (legislative day of Thursday, March 16), 
1939 





ARTICLE FROM THE PITTSBURGH PRESS, FEBRUARY 21, 1939 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp an article 
from the Pittsburgh Press of February 21, 1939, having to 
do with the freedom of the press, and, in addition, offering 
some good suggestions to Mr. Harold Ickes, Secretary of the 
Interior, who recently has had something to say on this 
subject. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Pittsburgh Press of February 21, 1939] 


Freedom of the press is as essential to a free nation as is re- 
ligious freedom or freedom of speech. 

Unmistakable signs of an ugly and ominous storm are becoming 
increasingly evident. A carefully planned campaign of hate 
against the newspapers of the Nation is now in progress. Its pur- 
pose is to mold public opinion in view of future legislation to 
curb the press. 

The self-styled archpriest of this unholy crusade is the all-wise 
Mr. Harold Ickes, who considers everyone to be out of step and out 
of date but himself. 

Faultfinding is an indication of neither wisdom nor self-right- 
eousness. It would be folly to deny that the newspapers are not 
perfect. Being human institutions they are heir to human frail- 
ties. The publishers and editors are among the first to admit this 
fact. It is well to bear in mind that to serve and please the 
public requires the wisdom of a Solomon. Unfortunately, Sclo- 
mons are an extinct species and Ickes’ are most prolific. 

It would be the height of folly to destroy or make inoperative 
and ineffective a thing because of certain defects or abuses, which 
may be only occasional and less effective than its record of past 
performances and future possibilities for the public good. This 
is a self-evident truth even to the average citizens. But Mr. 
Ickes is above the average. 

Being or pretending to be so much concerned about the abuses, 
evils, crimes * * * ad nauseam, of the daily press, it is only 
logical that all branches and phases of the press should receive at 
least equal attention and consideration from Mr. Ickes. Their 
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potentialities for good or evil are equally great, if not greater 
than that of newspapers. Here I refer specifically to the cheap 
and indecent literature which appears in the form of magazines 
and periodicals that swarm the land like a plague of locusts, leav- 
ing in its wake warped and broken lives and crimes, destruction, 
and misery. 

According to the latest and most reliable survey, there are at 
present ‘421 periodicals (exclusive of books, yellow sheets, and 
leaflets) published in the United States which are devoted princi- 
pally to the exploitations of the evil in people's lives, to the publi- 
cation of fact and fiction which have an appeal to the lowest 
animal instincts in the human being, to the report of crime in 
such wise as to glorify both the crime and the criminal. Most of 
these magazines—to be accurate 366 of them—have come into 
being since the advent of the industrial depression. The pub- 
lishers have taken advantage of the leisure time of the unem- 
ployed youths to feed them religious and moral poison, and, in 
some instances, actually to start them on the road of moral ruin.” 

Little wonder that Canada and even far off Australia have im- 
posed a ban on most of these American magazines that have only 
a@ crime and sex appeal to offer. Attention, Mr. Ickes! 

It is now a belatedly recognized fact that these periodicals con- 
tribute in an appallingly large measure to the general weakening of 
the social standards upon which our modern civilization rests. 

In confirmation thereof witness the repeated warnings of Mr. 
J. Edgar Hoover against such explosive reading. Witness the call of 
the Catholic hierarchy to rally in a campaign against indecent lit- 
erature. Our juvenile court judges are most emphatic in their con- 
demnation of this “literary realism.” Witness the unhappy mar- 
riages, broken homes, and the cluttered divorce courts. Witness 
further (horrible even to contemplate) the ever-increasing number 
of morons and sex criminals at large. God-fearing parents are living 
in mortal fear lest their boy or girl become a pathetic victim of this 
erotic literature or a prey of such a victim. Witness also the uncon- 
trolled spread of the social disease, syphilis. Does Mr. Ickes wish to 
condone all or any of these crimes and criminals against which the 
newspapers wage a relentless campaign? 

Any single one of these crimson blots on society should arouse 
every God-fearing and law-abiding citizen, including Mr. Ickes, to 
spare no effort or sacrifice in order to blot out every trace of this 
blight which is afflicting society so cruelly. 

Here, Mr. Ickes, is a most glaring abuse of the freedom of the 
press which is crying to heaven for vengeance. It merits your 
respectful attention. These periodicals enjoy all the privileges of 
the freedom of the press which they put to the most destructive use. 
Here is a cause worthy of the chivalrous and courageous crusader 
of old, a cause which is truly patriotic and nonpolitical, unselfish 
and nonpartisan, noble and American—a cause which is the root of 
the evil you appear to be so zealous to eradicate. Yet you choose 
to remain silent about it. Why the apathy or inconsistency? 

Mr. Ickes, you are in the right church but in the wrong pew. 

Rev. A. M. BEDNARCZYK, 
Mount Carmel, Pa. 


The Proposed John Muir-Kings Canyon National 
Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. HAROLD L. ICKES AT SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIF., FEBRUARY 15, 1939 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, in order that the argu- 
ments that he there advanced, the compelling reasons he 
then pointed out, in support of the pending legislation for 
the creation in California of a John Muir-Kings Canyon 
National Park may not be lost upon those who did not have 
the privilege on February 15, last, of hearing him, either at 
the luncheon tables of the Commonwealth Club of San Fran- 
cisco or over the ether waves of the radios, the facilities of 
which were made available, I am, the entire membership of 
the House of Representatives approving, their unanimous 
consent having been given, extending the address of the 
Secretary of the Interior, the Honorable Haroid L. Ickes, in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

It is as follows: 

In England, an invitation to visit the King is considered a royal 
command. In San Francisco, an invitation to speak before the 


Commonwealth Club is a democratic command. I am nothing if 
not democratic. 
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When that invitation is not merely to speak before this audi- 
ence but to speak upon the subject of the John Muir-Kings Can- 
yon National Park, the duty of complying is transformed into a 
privilege. 

During the few days I have been in California, I have been 
deeply impressed with two things connected with this proposed 
national park. First, the very high character of the support given 
it among the people of California; and second, the way in which 
this California support, by its influence during the formative 
period of the park proposal, has diminished the opposition to the 

tablishment of this park by eliminating the basis of opposition. 

In elaborating upon that theme, I wish first of all to pay a 
tribute to the principles and standards of the Sierra Club. I wish 
to compliment the Sierra Club in this public fashion upon the 
stand it has taken regarding national parks in general, and the 
John Muir-Kings Canyon National Park in particular. Its position 
was that it would not commit itself offhand, to any national-park 
proposal that might be made, or to any bill that might be offered 
to carry out a project which it favors. On the contrary, perhaps 
because of its long record of consistent support of national parks, 
the Sierra Club has insisted that any project it supports shall be 
of the highest type, and that the law establishing the park shall 
be the best law obtainable. 

I do not believe a bill has ever been offered in Congress to 
establish a national park which represented a more thorough 
threshing out of all points of view than this national-park bill 
sponsored by Representative GrarHart, of Fresno. His purpose, 
and the purpose of those collaborating with him, has been at all 
times to obtain the best possible park, and to protect the rights 
and interests of all groups of people who have a legitimate interest 
in the manner of administration of the public lands involved, 
especially where it touched on irrigation. 

Congressman GEaruHarT, in framing his bill, had the benefit of 
the studies that have been made by the Bureau of Reclamation 
and of the many conferences that have been held between the 
reclamation officials and the representatives of the irrigation in- 
terests in the San Joaquin Valley. To show how close the col- 
laboration has been, I think there is no harm in stating that the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the Kings River Water Association were 
consulted by Congressman GEaRHaRT on practically every word of 
the provisicns in the park bill relating to reclamation, and agree- 
ment was reached on every word. This was essential, because it 
was necessary to leave the park boundaries indefinite at two points 
until final studies by reclamation engineers should fix the location 
of power dams supplemental to an irrigation and flood-control 
storage dam, all of which had to be outside the park. 

At the same time the principles of wilderness conservation had 
been so thoroughly discussed with the directors of the Sierra Club, 
both by Congressman GEARHART and the National Park Service, 
that there was no difficulty in dealing with what would otherwise 
have been a hard task, indeed—to make the provisions of the bill 
satisfactory to the irrigation people without making them unsatis- 
factory to those chiefly interested in preserving the wilderness. I 


think it is a triumph in conciliation, a triumph in cooperation, to | 
have such understanding and agreement come about in dealing | 


with a subject which might so easily lead to a conflict, and which 
has been a source of injurious conflict in past years. 

In the Gearhart bill protection of the wilderness is written into 
the law instead of being entrusted to the changing and changeable 
personnel of any administrative body. The desire of the Sierra Club 
to have the Kings Canyon wilderness thoroughly protected fur- 
nished part, at least, of the inspiration toward this step. The 
wilderness provisions of the Gearhart bill embody, in general, the 
principles worked out by the Sierra Club through several years’ 
study with due regard to the interests of the general public. 

My own preference, in one respect—and I think it will be a 
general preference—is to go a little further in the direction of 
wilderness simplicity than Congressman GEaRHART’s bill goes. But 
of that I shall speak a moment later. First, let me outline the 
provisions of the Gearhart bill. 

As mest of you know, the proposed John Muir-Kings Canyon Na- 
tional Park combines the Kings Canyon country, the General Grant 
National Park, both of which already belong to the Nation, and 
the great privately owned Redwood Mountain Sequoia grove. The 


Kings Canyon section of the park is treated as a wilderness. The 


Gearhart bill excludes all new roads and truck trails from the Kings 
Canyon area, except in the valley of the South Fork of the Kings 
River below Copper Creek. That is, automobile roads in the park are 
limited to the new State highway now under construction, plus a 
short extension on the floor of the canyon. This will give all visi- 
tors, coming in by motor car, a chance to see this magnificent can- 
yon with its walls three to four thousand feet high, threaded by a 
beautiful river and bordered by cascades coming from the tributary 
streams. 


The rugged wilderness above and beyond the canyon floor is to | 


be without roads, and without buildings except trailside shelters 
for the use of hikers and horseback riders This is written into 
the bill, and when the bill passes, it will be part of Federal law. 

In order to exclude the pressure of invested private capital, and 
other features especially inharmonious with a wilderness park, 
there is to be no concessionaire system. That is excluded by a re- 
quirement that all buildings in the park shall be erected with 
Government funds, that no exclusive privileges shall be granted 
on roads or trails, and no concessions of any sort shall be for a 
longer period than i year. On account of existing contracts, this 
does not apply to General Grant National Park, which, however, is 
not a part of the wilderness. 


| fornia. 
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The effect of the wilderness provision is to permit only trails and 
trailside shelters in the Kings Canyon country, except in the valley 
of the South Fork, where the highway extends, and where housing 
structures and other conveniences may be erected for the public. 

Under the bill as introduced these housing structures may be of 
any type, from a simple cabin up to the most sumptuous hotel. 
My personal preference, I started to say, would be to go a little 
further in the wilderness direction. I do not think that elaborate 
hotels fit the picture of the Kings Canyon region. No such hotels 
will be authorized, even though Government money is available for 
them, while I am Secretary of the Interior. I do not believe the 
general public wants them, and I should be pleased if Congress 
decided to exclude them by law, so that there will be no oppor- 
tunity in the future for grandiose mistakes. I submit this matter 
to your thought, so that you leaders of conservation here in Cali- 
fornia may be prepared to express your views on the subject, what- 
ever your views may be, when this national park bill comes up 
before the Public Lands Committees of the House and Senate for 
consideration and amendment 

It is not for the sake of using complimentary words that I refer 
to leaders of conservation in California. This State has furnished 
true leaders and true partners, especially in the development of the 
national-park system. Everybody knows what we owe to Stephen 
Mather, of California, the first Director of the National Park Service, 
who devoted the later years of his life, and so much of his money, 
in generous constructive work for the development of national 
parks, and especially for the acquisition of private lands in them. 

You in California well know what the country owes to Franklin 
K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior under President Woodrow Wilson. 
It was Secretary Lane who gave the second strong push to the 
movement, now well on toward completion, to change the Depart- 
ment of the Interior from a department of despoliation to a depart- 
ment of conservation. The first push in that direction was to be 
found in the general policies of President Theodore Roosevelt, and 
the national park system made notable progress through the help- 
ful influence of both of these men. 

Neither the Nation nor California will soon forget the devoted 
labors of the late Congressman Everett Kent, who gave Muir Woods 
to the Nation, and who took so great a part in the saving of the 
big trees of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, as well as the coast red- 
woods. If or when the John Muir-Kings Canyon National Park is 
established, it will consummate one of the labors to which Con- 
gressman Kent devoted his patriotic energies. The type of devotion 
he showed is indeed a form of patriotism, for it springs from love 
of country, love of the people of this country, as truly as any other 
form of disinterested service to the Nation. 

Among the Californians who have helped to create our national- 
park system, or above them all, shall I not place the beloved name 
of John Muir? From the time he led the movement, a decade 
before the end of the nineteenth century, to create the Yosemite 
National Park, down to his death in 1914, John Muir engaged in a 
ceaseless campaign, a never-ending struggle, to arouse the Ameri- 
can people to the need of preserving the wonder spots of Nature. 
It was he, more than any other man, who brought to a halt the 
Savage and senseless destruction of the big trees. It was he who 
built that wall of human feeling about them until today to cut a 
living sequoia has become the badge of infamy. 

It is no empty gesture, no undeserved capitalization of fame, 
that causes the name of John Muir to be attached to the proposed 
national park in the country he loved so well. The suggestion for 
this action did not originate in Washington; it came from Cali- 
The John Muir Association, I believe, most actively 
sponsored the proposal, in connection with the present bill, but the 
same thought had long been lying dormant. Stephen Mather, of 
California, more than 10 years ago, proposed that a national park 
be named for John Muir, but never until the present year has 
there been a project which so inevitably connected itself with his 
name. 

Forty-eight years ago John Muir first called on the country to 
make Kings Canyon a national park before the pressures of a 
heedless society destroyed it as a wilderness. More than 30 years 
ago he first called on the people of America to save the beautiful 
sequoia grove on Redwood Mountain, the only sequoia grove in 
existence which presents a sky line of big trees upon a mountain 
top. 

Today the 7,000 big trees of Redwood Mountain and Redwood 
Canyon are menaced with saw and axe, or rather, I might say more 
accurately, menaced with dynamite, for it is only by dynamiting 
these huge trees that they can be put into condition for commercial 
use. Commercial use for what purpose? To serve as grape stakes 
and fence posts. 

In Redwood Canyon is a giant sequoia known as the Hart Tree. 
If you were able to climb that tree to a height of 160 feet and 
cut it off at that height, you would have a circular floor way up 
there 20 feet in diameter. If that seems incredible, let me repeat 
it. The Hart Tree is 20 feet in diameter at a height of 160 feet 
above the ground. I asked the Otis Elevator Co. how many 
men could stand on that circular cross section of a tree trunk 160 
feet in the air, figured on the same basis as elevator capacity, and 
they told me—how many do you suppose? One hundred and 
fifty-seven. I suppose if I had asked a streetcar company, they 
would have said 300. Anyway, 157 men could stand on the cir- 
cular top of that tree trunk, if it were sawed off 160 feet above 
the ground. It contains more wood than any other tree on earth. 

Not only this tree but 7,000 others are marked for destruction, 
not because anybody wants to cut them, but because of the pres- 
sure of unpaid taxes, the ruthless compulsion of debts that cannot 
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be paid except by sacrificing the forest. These big trees can be 
saved only if the Federal Government steps in to save them, and 
it must be done this year. 

These two magnificent spots on the earth’s surface, beloved of 
John Muir, are both brought within the compass of the John 
Muir-Kings Canyon National Park. One of them—Kings Can- 
yon—must be guarded against the insidious demands of a civi- 
lization which has been remorselessly invading the wilderness; 
the other—Redwood Mountain—must be saved from immediate 
and total destruction. I believe that public opinion, in California 
and throughout the Nation, will rally to this cause, and when 
the movement is crowned with success, we must give the greater 
part of the credit to old John of the Mountains. The spirit of 
John Muir, which broods over the mountains of California, is 
coming to the aid of Redwood Mountain and of the movement to 
preserve forever the wilderness of the Kings River. 

I can see, in the present attitude of leaders of thought in Cali- 
fornia and especially in the attitude of the Sierra Club, a re- 
dedication of effort in behalf of our national parks, a renewal of 
the leadership which has meant so much to them in the past. I 
believe that this has been due in part, I hope it has been due, to 
a rededication on our part in Washington to the basic principles 
of a sound national park policy. 

The thoughts and purposes of John Muir, his outlook toward 
Nature, live today in the men who are carrying on his work in 
California. In such men as William Colby, and Walter Starr, and 
Francis Farquahar, and Joel Hildebrand—those I have come most 
intimately in contact with during the past few months—I can 
see a carrying on of the work of their great predecessors, nor 
would I confine that statement to the men I have named. 

I have been told something of the activities and interests of 
unnamed thousands of young people in California, who have made 
the high Sierras part of their lives, in both winter and summer. 
I have been told how they are learning the art of traveling light 
in the high mountains, learning to throw a diamond hitch on a 
burro, and, I suppose, what to do when the burro throws the 
diamond hitch, so that mountaineering of a kind that was once 
a sport for millionaires has now become part of the American way 
of living, or perhaps I should say the California way, of living. 

I want national parks for these young people, and I want these 
young people for our national parks. 

In the ideals of those who truly love the mountains I see a 
goal for those who administer our national park system. 

We have learned something, in the last 20 years, about the ad- 
ministration of national parks. We look upon our work, and in 
its broad and enduring aspects we find that it is good. We look 
upon our work, and in its transient, temporary aspects we do not 
find that all of it is good. But we know how to make it better. 

In some of our national parks we might apply the opening line 
of Wordsworth’s sonnet, “The world is too much with us.” And 
where that holds true, it is an eternal struggle to avoid the line 
which follows: “Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers.” 

It is with this thought in mind that I invite your attention to 
another bill which has been introduced in the present Congress by 
Senator ApaMs, of Colorado, and Representative DEROUEN, of Loui- 
sSiana, the chairman, respectively, of the Senate and House Com- 
mittees on the Public Lands, a bill representing the views of the 
Department of the Interior. 

This is a measure empowering the President of the United States 
to set aside by proclamation wilderness areas in national parks and 
national monuments from which roads, hotels, and permanent 
camps shall be perpetually barred. It applies both to existing na- 
tional parks and national monuments and to any which may be 
established in the future. 

If this bill is enacted into law, it will be possible to protect the 
great wilderness of the newly established Olympic National Park 
from unwise road construction and from hotels which might better 
be operated in the nearby local communities. 

If this bill for national park wilderness areas becomes a law, the 
eastern forests of the Great Smoky Mountains National Park, in 
North Carolina, can be held as a wilderness in contrast with the 
more highly developed western slope in Tennessee. It will enable 
us to protect the areas that still remain roadless in Mount Rainier 
National Park. Under this bill a proclamation by the President will 
establish a wilderness area, and once it is established only a new 
act of Congress can take away this wilderness protection. 

This plan to safeguard national park wilderness areas by law is a 
direct outgrowth of the conferences which have been held in the 
past few months between myself and my Department and various 
conservation leaders in California. It is an enlargement of the plan 
to put wilderness safeguards in the law establishing the John Muir- 
Kings Canyon National Park. 

In asking Congress for the passage of this bill on wilderness areas, 
I am asking that the discretionary power of my own Department be 
cut down. I suppose that is something new in the annals of gov- 
ernment, for the head of a department to ask that part of his own 
power be taken away. But that is what I desire. I want these 
wilderness areas so protected that neither I nor any future Secretary 
of the Interior can diminish their protection merely by signing an 
administrative order. 

The wisdom of such a law has been more and more impressed 
upon me, as I see how strong and persistent the pressure becomes 
upon all branches of government, for deviations even from estab- 
lished administrative policy, even when that policy is publicly an- 
Nounced. I suppose that the creation of a national park, under 
existing laws, removes about 90 percent of the danger that a great 
scenic asset will be damaged or ruined. What I want to do is 
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get rid of the other 10 percent, which remains after the national 
park is established. That can be done for wilderness areas in 
national parks by giving them the same protection by law against 
overdevelopment and overuse by recreation seekers that the na- 
tional parks now have against industrial exploitation. 

This wilderness policy is consistent with a wide use of the areas 
affected. In the first place, there will always be portions of the 
park which are connected with the highway system, and therefore 
will receive a heavily concentrated quota of visitors. When Con- 
gressman GEARHART was drafting his bill for the John Muir-Kings 
Canyon National Park, he made the comment that he wanted the 
limit on road building to be so placed that any person, though 
crippled or handicapped by age, could see the marvelous canyon 
which begins at Cedar Grove and reaches its greatest magnificence 
at Zumwalt, 5 miles higher up the river. He has drawn the bill 
to make that possible, and I approve of it. 

In the roadless areas of this park, there will be a different type 
of visitor. If trails are well maintained and occasional shelters 
and supply depots are furnished, you will find sturdy young men 
and women, and older ones, too, going into the mountains on 
their own two legs, and many of them will go where a horse cannot 
follow. The wilderness will be opened to use, but it will be opened 
in a way that will keep it a wilderness. 

This distinction between wilderness areas and other portions of 
national parks, I should observe, is to a large extent blotted out 


| where winter sports are concerned. The concentrations which 


occur in winter sports cannot harm the wilderness, unless accom- 
panied by unsightly permanent works which are out of place any- 
where except in a commercial resort. When the land is buried 
under 8 feet of snow, no damage can be done to grass or flowers, 
and the only road that can be seen is the one that ends where 
the snow begins. In the depth of winter, the wilderness is re- 
stored even where it has been destroyed by the thronging crowds 
of midsummer. The trails and dusty paths are gone, the tired look 
of the landscape has vanished. And if, before the winter ends, 
the crowds of skiers have left their own deep mark upon the 
landscape, that too vanishes with the melting snow. The ski 
trails disappear, and where the true wilderness exists, it is a 
wilderness when summer comes. 

Let me caution you against a misconception of this wilderness 
policy. It is not intended that a line shall be drawn between the 
finest areas, and those not so fine, and to say that one class shall 
be treated as a wilderness, and the other shall not. There is no 
intention, nor would it be right, to block off the finest works of 
Nature for the exclusive use of those with the physical stamina 
to go on foot or the wealth to go by saddle horse and pack train. 
Rather, the intention is that the most beautiful areas shall be 
divided into two classifications, one of them open to the motoring 
thousands, and protected as well as possible from the detericration 
that results from our motor civilization; the other, equal in 
majesty, left for those who love the grandeur of mountains and 
forests untouched by the works of men. 

In this connection, let me say that it is not necessary to treat 
each national park as a complete unit, which must be divided 
in strict geographical ratio between wilderness and nonwilderness 
areas. We can afford to keep all of the Kings River a wilderness, 
in the high country above the South Fork Canyon, because the 
motorist who wants to drive amid the peaks of the high Sierra 
and the high mountain meadows can do so on the Tioga road in 
Yosemite. If he wants to reach the forests of lodgepole pine just 
below timberline, he can do so in Sequoia National Park. The 
Kings Canyon wilderness area will in truth be the wilderness sec- 
tion of a composite group of national parks whose nonwilderness 
features are comprehended in Yosemite and Sequoia. These three 
parks must be seen in relation to each other to appreciate their 
balance and unity. 

The unity of these three parks, I may add, has nothing to do 
with physical contact or continuity. To make them supplement 
each other, it is enough that they can al! be approached from the 
same general section of California. 

In a slightly different sense the same principle of unity in 
detached areas holds true of the area proposed for the John Muir- 
Kings Canyon National Park taken by itself. It is composed of 
three disconnected units—Kings Canyon, the present General Grant 
National Park, and Redwood Mountain. These three areas are 
bound together administratively by the fact that the only highway 
running into Kings Canyon runs through General Grant Park, 
while Redwood Mountain borders the highway running from Gen- 
eral Grant Park to Sequoia. These areas are linked together in 
another sense, because Kings Canyon is and will remain a primitive 
high-mountain area, while Redwood Mountain is and can be kept 
the most primitive of all the great groves of big trees. There is an 
advantage in the physical separation between Kings Canyon and 
the remainder of the park. It will make it easier to maintain 
Kings Canyon as a wilderness. In 1924, when this park proposal 
was before Congress, it was planned to include in the park all of 
the national forests between General Grant Park and Kings Can- 
yon, thus taking in Hume Lake and the territory about it. We do 
not desire Hume Lake in the John Muir-Kings Canyon National 
Park, because it has been developed by the Forest Service as a 
recreation center with summer home sites leased to private indi- 
viduals. It is much better for everybody concerned that territory 
devoted to summer home sites shall be left out of national parks. 

There will actually be greater unity in the national park with 
Hume Lake omitted than if it were included. The national park is 
for all people on equal terms, because the land belongs to the 
Nation, and if individual rights and privileges are set up the scenic 
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values are no longer a common heritage. The unity found in the 
John Muir-Kings Canyon National Park will be in part a spiritual 
unity growing out of the harmony men find in the mountain area 
and the forest area of a park dedicated to the memory of John Muir, 
and administered in accordance with that dedication. 

I hope that you in California who have this feeling for the wilder- 
ness will put your strength back of the effort we are making to 
protect it, not merely through the wilderness provisions in the bill 
for the John Muir-Kings Canyon National Park, but in the more 
comprehensive movement represented by the Adams-DeRouen bill 
for wilderness areas in all or any national parks and monuments. 

It is a provision in fundamental harmony with the national-park 
law as it exists today, which protects these chosen areas against 
commercial and industrial activities. The finest natural features 
of our country cannot be protected and exploited at the same time. 
You cannot cut down a scenic forest and still enjoy it. You cannot 
dam up a high mountain lake and raise and lower its level through 
the year and still retain its natural beauty. 

Neither can you thread a mountain wilderness with roads and 
deck it with hotels and have it long retain the full charm which 
forms the basis for its renown. 

The United States, rich beyond all other parts of the world in 
economic resources drawn from the earth and water, can spare from 
economic use those choice regions where, by a happy union of 
circumstances, the economic value is low and the scenic value is 
high. 

And again the United States, rich beyond all other countries in 
the beauty of its mountains and forests, can afford to set aside and 
protect some of these mountains and forests, not merely from in- 
dustrial exploitation, but from too intensive use in recreation. In 
dealing with some spot of supreme beauty, let us not, like a boy 
holding a butterfly, destroy it by too ardent a laying on of hands. 

Nature and the needs of man have combined to make it easy for 
us to preserve Kings Canyon and Redwood Mountain. The big 
trees of California, oldest and largest of all living things on earth, 
are not coveted by the lumbermen. Its wood, though almost in- 
destructible, is too brittle to be used as lumber. 

The Kings Canyon highlands, which David Starr Jordan rated 
as the mightiest, most awe-inspiring mountain panorama on the 
American continent, furnishes one economic asset, and one only, 
but that one important beyond all others—the living water which 
converts the central valley of California from a desert to an ever- 
blooming garden. 

It is a vital and integral part of the plan for the John Muir- 
Kings Canyon National Park that it shall not interfere with but 
shall supplement and strengthen the use of the waters of Kings 
River for the people of the valley below. Water in a high moun- 
tain country has one most satisfactory attribute which it shares 
with water generally—it flows down hill. It is not necessary for 
the people of the valley to go up into the high mountains to get 
that water; it will all come out of its own accord. Our problem, 
the problem of reclamation, is to see that it comes out the way 
we want it to, and does what we want it to do when it comes out. 

That has been looked after in the bills Congressman GEARHART 
has introduced in Congress. It has been looked after in Mr. 
GEARHART’S Pine Flat reclamation bill, for irrigation, power, and 
flood control. It has been looked after in the John Muir-Kings 
Canyon National Park bill, drawn in partnership, not in conflict, 
with the economic interests of the San Joaquin Valley. 

It is because of this common interest, because of this deter- 
mined effort to make sure a common interest was served, that we 
have succeeded so well in winning to the support of this national 
park those who once were apprehensive regarding it. 

Let me at this point express my appreciation of the attitude 
that has been taken by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Washington office of the Forest Service, regarding 
the inclusion of Kings Canyon in the national-park system. I 
find, in speaking to the people of California, that it is necessary 
to make a distinction between the Washington office of the Forest 
Service, and some of the regional employees in California, and 
thus clear up a misconception. 

For 19 years, without a single break in the record, the Department 
of Agriculture and the policy-making officials of the Forest Service 
have supported the proposal to make Kings Canyon a national park. 
The first declaration to that effect was made by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Meredith in 1920. The last declaration supporting the park 
was made by Secretary of Agriculture Wallace on February 8, 1939. 
The letter from Secretary Wallace to me, which I made public in 
San Francisco 2 days ago, did not represent a change of policy on 
the part of the Department of Agriculture. On the contrary, Sec- 
retary Wallace adhered to a long-established and consistent policy. 
This naticnal-park project has been supported by the Secretary of 
Agriculture and by the Chief of the Forest Service on every occa- 
sion when their opinion has been sought by committees of Con- 
gress, beginning in 1920. If, out here in California, some of the 
regional employees of the Forest Service have engaged in a campaign 
which conflicted with that record of the Government department 
to which they belong, we may, perhaps, describe it as an example 
of what one of the framers of the Constitution called “an excess 
of democracy.” 

Secretary Wallace. in pledging the continued support of his De- 
partment for the national-park measure, has reaffirmed the policy 
of his own father, who was Secretary of Agriculture under Presi- 
dents Harding and Coolidge. 

I wish also to express my appreciation of the attitude of Chief 
Silcox, of the Forest Service. In the discussions that have taken 
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place among departmental officials in Washington, Chief Forester 
Silcox took a position comparable to that of the Sierra Club. At 
the very outset he indicated that he would support a national park 
provided the boundaries were adequate to make it a real park, and 
provided assurance were offered that the park would protect the 
Kings Canyon wilderness as it ought to be protected against all 
forms of commercialism. 

In other words, while some of the minor employees of the Forest 
Service were so busy in California, getting articles in newspapers 
opposing a national park, because it would lock up economic re- 
sources in a mountain country whose chief value was for recreation, 
their superiors in Washington were taking the precisely opposite 
position, and the statesmanlike position, that they would support a 
national park in a country which they believed to be primarily of 
national-park usefulness, provided the park as established would 
measure up to what it ought to be. When they found that it would 
measure up, the Department of Agriculture announced itself once 
more, as it had done repeatedly in the past, in favor of the park. 

I ask you to take special notice that in this decision of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Forest Service to support the 
transfer of Kings Canyon from national-forest to national-park 
status the dete factor was the approval, by Secretary Wal- 
lace and Chief Silcox, of full protection of the wilderness. It is 
quite plain, therefore, that when some of the boys in the regional 
office of the Forest Service here in California got that bright idea, 
tq drop the principle of wilderness protection and talk about the 
great danger of bottling up economic resources, they cooked their 
goose with their own superiors. In other words, the newspaper 
articles and speeches by Forest Service employees in California 
against this national park were a powerful influence in causing the 
Department of Agriculture to declare its renewed support of the 
national-park project. 

I must say that the local Forest Service boys did a good job of it. 
For concentrated publicity, blowing up a bubble which Secretary 
Wallace has pricked, I don’t know when I’ve seen anything better. 
One feature of it is so incredible that I can hardly believe it is 
true. A few days ago I received a copy of a remarkable letter, 
written by a man in Dunsmuir, Calif., to the editor of one of the 
metropolitan California newspapers. I won't identify the news- 
paper further, except to say that it is published considerably less 
than 10,000 miles from the city of San Francisco. The Dunsmuir 
man told the editor that, being a former employee of the Forest 
Service, he had a personal slant which made him inclined to oppose 
the creation of this national park. But, he said, he had been told 
that this newspaper refused to publish letters and articles favor- 
able to the park, and even though he was in the opposition, he 
protested against this policy because he wanted to read and study 
the other side. He also said—and I suppose that is why he sent 
me a copy of the letter—that it verified the charges I had made 
against newspapers in the Town Hall of the Air debate with Pub- 
lisher Gannett of the denial of freedom of the press by newspaper 
publishers themselves. I greatly admire the spirit of that man at 
Dunsmuir, Calif. I can think of few things more admirable than 
for the opponent of any proposal to desire for himself and insist 
upon the right of others to read the arguments of the other side. 
It would be interesting indeed to know whether the report he had 
heard was true. 

I cannot agree, however, that this incident is an indictment of 
the California press, because it contrasts so strikingly with the fair 
treatment given the naticnal-park proposal by most of the news- 
papers of this State. I believe that in general the columns of Cali- 
fornia newspapers have been hospitable toward all arguments, both 
pro and con, on the subject of the John Muir-Kings Canyon Na- 
tional Park. 

I also think that in an atmosphere where so much smoke has 
been engendered the air will be much clearer now that it is known 
that the Forest Service and the National Park Service are in agree- 
ment, and they will unite in recommending to Congress that it pass 
Congressman GEARHART’s bill establishing the John Muir-Kings 
Canyon National Park. 


Freedom Is As Freedom Does 
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ADDRESS BY HON. HAROLD L. ICKES, SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR, FEBRUARY 10, 1939 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I insert herewith an ad- 
dress entitled “Freedom Is As Freedom Does” by Secretary of 
the Interior Harold L. Ickes, delivered before the third annual 
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conference of the National Lawyers Guild at the La Salle 
Hotel, Chicago, February 10, 1939. 


Some of you may remember that a month ago I had occasion to 
plead at the New York Town Hall of the Air for a press freed from 
the shackles put upon it by its own publishers and editors. My 
opponent in the discussion was Mr. Frank Gannett, proprietor of 
a chain of 19 newspapers. 

I had hoped, being a passionate believer in democracy and in a 
genuinely free press, that this prominent publisher would present a 
convincing case. But as he spoke I was disturbed by an impression 
of inadequacy. from the letters that I have received since, 
many people all over the country seem to have had the same feeling. 

I want to sketch for you my experience in connection with that 
town meeting of the air debate. 

I made three charges: That a section of the press has financial 
affiliations which limit its freedom; that it is influenced by adver- 
tisers; that it is unfair to certain groups of citizens, especially 
workingmen. I illustrated each one of these charges with specific 
facts and examples. I concluded then, and I repeat now: “While 
as to Government regulation and control the press of America 
is free, it is not, because of its own financial and economic tie-ups, 
what it should be—a free servant of a free democracy.” 

As lawyers you will agree with me that these specific charges 
should have been met, if possible, with specific refutations. 

But how did the press react to my criticism, which was made 
with a feeling of genuine concern for the public interest? To begin 
with, without even attempting to meet my points, except in one 
instance, my opponent immediately began to shout “Unfair!” and 
a good portion of the press followed his lead. To prove how “fair” 
they are the newspapers proceeded to throw dust in their readers’ 
eyes. I was “unfair” because, instead of dealing in dazzling gener- 
alities, I raised embarrassing, specific questions. I was “unfair” 
because I was unable to agree that all of the publishers, the 
columnists, and the editors of America are a galaxy of Galahads. 

From the manner in which some of our great publishers reacted 
to my observations on the freedom of the press, I am led to believe 
that they are a thin-skinned lot. As Heywood Broun said 2 weeks 
ago in the New Republic, “The modern newspaper publisher and 
his representatives can dish it out, but cannot take it.” 

Editors would be surer of themselves and the people would be 
surer of their newspapers if more editors and publishers were 
willing to defend newspaper integrity in the give and take of 
public debate. It isn’t healthy for any man to come to feel that 
he can attack with impunity from a protected position. Nor would 
a good sportsman want to do it. With the great power of the 
press ought to go an equal responsibility for fair play. To quote 
Heywood Broun again: “American publishers need a shot in the 
arm * * *, A rubber-stamp Congress may be an evil thing, 
but a rubber-stamp press is still more dangerous to democracy.” 

To the best of my knowledge, in commenting upon my charges, 
only a very few papers in their editorials tried to hold the scales 
evenly balanced. This was notably true of the Philadelphia Rec- 
ord which was frank enough to express its regret in an editorial 
pointedly entitled “Spare the Rod and Spoil the Press,” that the 
press had been bludgeoned by advertising interests into fighting 
the Pure Food and Drugs Act in 1935. It thought that to criticize 
the press was a good thing for the press. 

I may say that practically every other paper ignored this prin- 
cipal issue of the Pure Food and Drugs Act of 1935. 

The New York Times and Herald Tribune were among the papers 
that gave a fair rendering of the speech. The Associated Press de- 
clined to send me an authentic copy of its release. The Interna- 
tional News Service report, as printed in the Washington Herald, 
might be characterized as a successful attempt to prove that the 
press can be unfair and biased and willing to color the news. The 
United Press gave a fair report. 

As for the Gannett papers, they reacted characteristically. The 
following tabulation was made by the Guild Reporter: 

One of the Gannett chain, the Massena (N. Y.) Observer, gave 
26 inches of space to Mr. Gannett and no space to Mr. Ickes. An- 
other, the Malone (N. Y.) Telegram, gave 24 inches to Mr. Gan- 
nett and not an inch to Mr. Ickes. In fact, the Telegram con- 
tained no reference that its publisher had debated with a man 
named Ickes. Three other Gannett papers, the Plainfield (N. J.) 
Courier-News, the Utica Press, and the Observer-Dispatch, gave 
the merest summary of my words. But they printed the text of 
their owner in full. A check-up of the stories that appeared in 16 
Gannett papers on the first day shows that, altogether, 487 inches 
of space were given to Gannett and 158 to Ickes. “There has been 
no suppression of Mr. Ickes,” Mr. Gannett had proudly exclaimed 
during the debate. 

The Denver Post, further to prove how fair the press can be, 
printed Mr. Gannett’s speech in full with never a separate reference 
to the views of Mr. Gannett’s opponent. The Scripps-Howard 
chain indulged in an editorial outburst full of such barnyard humor 
that many of its readers were moved to protest. 

In short, a general can-can was danced around the real issues 
in order to detract attention from them. There are editors who, 
when they cannot meet an issue, make a face at it. 

I did not need this demonstration to prove how exocannibalistic 
an editor can be if one has the audacity to suggest that all of his 
qualities are somewhat less than godlike. A cynical associate of 
20 years’ metropolitan newspaper experience insists that nobody 
is ever going to win an argument with editors in their own col- 
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umns. Our editors are graciously proving this to be a true 
aphorism. 

The newspapers zestfully played up two overstatements that I 
made in my New York debate in order to discredit an entire posi- 
tion. It happened that, in reply to a question from the floor, I 
stated that, so far as I knew, no newspaper had carried the story of 
the findings of a scientist to the effect that tobacco was a short 
cut to Heaven. Since I am trying to build a truthful record, it is 
my duty to admit that this was an exaggeration. I should have 
said that the majority of the newspapers had suppressed this 
story which, according to the e Time (March 7, 1938), was 
sensational enough “to scare the life out of tobacco manufacturers 
and make tobacco users’ flesh creep.” 

In New York City, for example, it was suppressed by 72 percent 
of the daily papers. Throughout the Nation the percentage of 
suppression was probably much higher. The scientist in question, 
according to the New Republic, admitted that he had received 250 
clippings, which may seem like a “pailful” if one overlooks the 
fact that there are in the United States more than 2,000 daily 
newspapers and over 10,000 weekly publications. 

My second overstatement was in connection with a certain acci- 
dent that occurred in Boston. This also was in answer to a ques- 
tion from the floor. I said that the sensational story of the killing 
of two men by the chaffeur of a department store did not appear in 
any Boston newspaper, except one. Frankly, I should have phrased 
my statement in different terms so as to make the point I wanted 
to bring out—namely, that department stores, being heavy adver- 
tisers, are “sacred cows” to newspapers. 

In this instance it happened that certain newspapers that carried 
the story did not mention that the owner of the car was a depart- 
ment store. In two or three newspaper accounts the name of the 
owner of the car did not appear at all. In another, buried about 
two-thirds of the way down the column, the name was printed, but 
there was no reference to the fact that he was the proprietor of 
the department store, the display “ad” of which was carried in a 
contiguous column. The name was given, followed by a residence 
instead of a business address. 

With these qualifications, I admit my mistakes. And in ad- 
mitting them I do it on as prominent an occasion as that on 
which the errors were uttered. I admit my overstatements over a 
Nation-wide hookup of the same National Broadcasting Co. that 
carried my original words. I do not publish my retraction in an 
inconspicuous paragraph buried back of the want “ads,” as news- 
papers sometimes do on those rare occasions when they admit one 
of their errors. 

I will be interested to see whether the newspapers will be as 
candid in admitting their errors of overstatement with reference 
to my slip on these two items as I have been. My guess is that 
they will prefer to continue the flank attack that has been inaugu- 
rated by such knights of the quill as Westbrook Pegler and Hugh 8. 
Johnson—two gentlemen who in the past have submitted to a cen- 
sorship of their writings on the part of their employers. 

Inviting resentful editors to brew up another mess of editorials 
to fling at me, I will repeat what I said in New York last month— 
that owing to economic tie-ups our press is not as free as it should 
be in a democracy. I am not alone in this opinion. Let me put 
on the stand a few distinguished witnesses. 

A few weeks ago, William Allen White, perhaps the outstanding 
editor in America today, said: “We have ceased to be a profession 
and are now an industry.” 

Paul Bellamy, of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, in 1928, told the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors some blunt truths: 

“Better be frank and admit that we have one rule for the 
strong and another for the weak. * * * Who of us will deny 
that the paper he serves has published scores, if not hundreds of 
* * * misadventures * * * when the actors were humble 
persons? Why, such stories are the warp and woof of the news- 
paper. * * * But here, forsooth, stands the great John Good- 
man, pillar of society and advertiser to boot. At once the kind 
of editorial sixth sense, the trouble detector, flashes red, and we 
hesitate: -*, * .%” 

Finally I want to quote the pungent line of J. David Stern, 
publisher of the Philadelphia Record and the New York Post: 
“If publishers would listen more to reporters than to bankers 
they would publish better newspapers.” 

There is no doubt that publishers enjoy complete freedom to 
print or suppress, to omit, to distort, or invent. There is no 
doubt that they are responsible to nobody save their consciences 
and their affiliations. Consider the case of Dr. Rexford G. Tug- 
well, an honest, able, and disinterested public servant. Because 
he had the temerity to support a bill that would protect the peo- 
ple from deleterious and poisonous drugs and cosmetics, he 
was lampooned, ridiculed, and lied about by a press subservient 
to the advertising interests, until he quit the Government service. 

In the Philadelphia Record editorial to which I have referred, 
occurs this frank and significant admission: 

“Much of what Secretary Ickes had to say is true. We are ready 
to confess that along with the rest of the newspapers we deserve 
criticism for the shameful part the press played under pressure 
from patent-medicine advertisers in fighting the pure food and 
drug bill, the so-called Tugwell bill, in 1933.” 

In this same connection I call to your attention an article by 
Chester H. Rowell, former editor and present columnist of the con- 
servative San Francisco Chronicle. In May 1936 he wrote: 

“When the Tugwell Food and Drugs Act was first before Congress, 
the newspaper opposition to it was directly and openly organized by 
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advertising agencies acting through the advertising departments of 
newspapers. * * * ‘The vagaries and excesses of Tugwell should 
have been combated by some more legitimate method than this 
form of advertising blackmail.” 

From the very nature of their enterprise, publishers are, perforce, 
motivated by a profit psychology. Since even a small newspaper 
represents an investment of thousands of dollars, publishers are 
inevitably men of property. Their property sense in many instances 
gives them a bias. They think of their newspapers as business en- 
terprises to be devoted, only if and when it is pleasing to them, to 
the public interest. The Wall Street Journal (January 20, 1925) 
admitted as much with startling candor: 

“A newspaper is a private enterprise, owing nothing to the public, 
which grants it no franchise. It is, therefore, ‘affected’ with no 
public interest. It is emphatically the property of its owner who is 
selling a manufactured product at his own risk.” 

(May I say, parenthetically, that, instead of a franchise, a gener- 
ous Government grants a subsidy that, last year, amounted to some 
$90,000,000.) 

William Allen White wrote me a letter the other day in which he 
puts it this way: 

“The tremendous capital investment now needed to buy the ma- 
chinery and establish a circulation gives the owners of American 
newspapers an abiding sense of property. That property sense 
biases editors and owners—mostly unconsciously—and incidentally 
employees, so heavily that almost instinctively and automatically 
newspapers take the property side of every controversy. * * * 
The direct influence of advertising on an American newspaper is 
negligible. Most publishers have enough moral and business sense 
to fight direct advertising influence. But association with the plu- 
tocracy of every community, association in the country club, in the 
university club, in the chamber of commerce, in the interlocking 
directorates in every town, sooner or later, will degrade a publisher, 
however nobly he may aspire, and give him a sense of the eternal 
rightness of the established order.” 

Anyone who has the money can buy or start a newspaper. Nor 
does it matter how a publisher made his money, who he is, or 
what standing he may have as a citizen. Sometimes the mere 
accident of birth makes a publisher. Reputable doctors, through 
their associations, try to weed out quacks, and the lawyers of the 
country make at least a feeble effort toward purging the bar of 
shysters and crooks. But newspaper publishers, even those of fine 
standing and of high personal integrity, seldom seem to have 
scruples about some of their associates. You members of the 
Lawyers’ Guild, who are yourselves liberal dissidents from the 
hide-bound—or shall I say precedent-bound?—groups within your 


own profession will understand why J. David Stern resigned in 
protest from the American Newpaper Publishers Association. 
Many papers show their cynical contempt either for the memory 


or the intellectual integrity of the American people. The Hearst 
output may be cited as an example. During the 1936 campaign 
Hearst used every contemptible weapon to discredit President 
Roosevelt. The “Lord of San Simeon” even referred to the Presi- 
dent as “you and your fellow Communists.” Yet on the day after 
the election Hearst had the effrontery to write: 

“If Mr. Roosevelt is a good President, if he is a democratic 

resident, if he is an American President, the Hearst newspapers 
will support him again * * *,” 

To which the New Republic made the appropriate answer: “In 
view of the fact that the Hearst papers, after hitting below the belt 
every day for many months, have just been repudiated in the most 
overwhelming landslide in political history, the impudence of such 
an attempted bargain with the President leaves one breathless.” 

And while we are on this subject, Chicagoans will recall the 
tactics employed by the Tribune during the 1936 campaign. You 
remember the fake photographs that appeared in the Tribune 
showing a worker wearing a social-security “dog tag” and another 
depicting a street cleaner sweeping away Roosevelt buttons. These 
were pure fabrications. Those who posed for these pictures did it 
for a price. 

Let me tell you another typical Tribune story. Last fall the 
‘Mourning Kernel” employed one Clifford Blackburn, who had been 
suspended by W. P. A. for drunkenness and later discharged for 
letting a tree fall on a city truck, to write a series of articles 
smearing W. P. A. Mr. Hunter produced facts and affidavits to 
disprove case after case. As part of its attack the Tribune printed 
another fake picture, a disreputable practice to which it has ap- 
parently become an addict. Need I say that the Tribune charac- 
teristically did not see fit to print Mr. Hunter’s refutation? 

We know what happened in 1936, despite the Hearsts, the Mc- 
Cormicks, and the whole chorus of newspapers that assaulted the 
President day after day with “news” and cartoons that ranged all 
the way from coloration to flagrant fake. This 1936 anti-Roosevelt 
press campaign was so notorious, in fact, that Mark Ethridge, gen- 
eral manager of the Louisville Courier Journal, declared: “News- 
papers never so badly failed to give guidance and leadership to social 
and economic changes and were never so unfaithful to their 
trust to present unbiased news, with editorials free from selfish 
interests * * *” 

I believe that such a situation is not healthy for the newspapers. 
The press exists by public favor, and not vice versa. There is at 
least one publisher who recognizes this. Capt. Joseph Medill Pat- 
terson, of the New York Daily News, has suggested that it would be 
well for Congress to investigate the press. He offers his own paper 
as the first to be scrutinized, and he is willing that the Chicago 
Tribune, in which he also has a very large interest, should follow 
in its oruger. It is understood that Dean Ackerman, of the School 
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of Journalism of Columbia University, has conceived the idea of a 
Nation-wide scientific study of the press. 

These two gentlemen have raised an interesting question. It 
seems to me that an investigation would undoubtedly bring to light 
important information and relevant facts about the press. And 
because newspapers play the tremendous role that they do in our 
political and economic life, the Nation has a right to know more 
about them. I hold that we must do everything to defend the free- 
dom of the press for the sake of our general liberties and our demo- 
cratic institutions—that is why I am speaking tonight on this sub- 
ject. And without waiting for an investigation, I suggest that it 
would be a wise idea for the publishers themselves voluntarily to 
print at appropriate intervals a frank and detailed statement of 
their financial relationships. 

Although I am a severe critic of the shortcomings of the press, I 
am also a defender of its freedom. I want it to free itself from its 
own voluntary servitude. I am of the opinion that governmental 
control of the press would be a calamity, and the very idea is abhor- 
rent to me. Despite self-serving insinuations on the part of some 
publishers, I am happy to say that no one in this administration 
has ever proposed or contemplated any censorship or coercion. I 
quote from a-letter of President Roosevelt written to the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch November 2, 1938: 

“I do not think that anyone would seriously argue that the 
freedom of the press to criticize the administration in office has in 
any manner been curtailed since the spring of 1933. A casual 
reading of a representative digest would reveal the fallacy of allega- 
tions to the contrary, Praise be! And may that freedom ever 
prevail—throughout this administration and throughout every ad- 
ministration in all the years to come.” 

I should also like to quote these forthright words from a recent 
editorial in the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette: 

“The truth of the matter is that there has been no instance when 
any publisher in this country has been threatened with the loss of 
his freedom of the press by the present administration. 

“There has been a lot of moaning and weeping, but there has 
never been a bill of particulars. ’ 

“There has not been even one substantiated instance. * * * 

“There has been plenty of freedom of the press as this newspaper 
can attest and as can any other honest newspaper. 

“But that, in general, in this country there has been a fair 
press cannot be maintained. It exists only in rare instances.” 

Despite abuses that are inexcusable from the point of view of the 
press itself, no fair-minded person would deny that American 
newspapers are still the best, as they are the freest, in the world. 
Generally speaking, they print much misleading propaganda, they 
color the news to suit themselves, they distort the news, they sup- 
press the news, they even invent “news,” but they also carry much 
news that is vital to the public weal. 

Although they are swimming against the current, there are, in 
this country, a number of excellent and honest newspapers, which 
serve the public welfare sincerely and effectively. Instantly, there 
springs to mind William Allen White’s Emporia (Kans.) Gazette. 
Many of you will think of others where the editors and publishers 
have had the courage and character not to succumb to the in- 
sidious property sense and are, therefore, free to serve their fellow 
citizens. Even some of our big metropolitan newspapers like the 
New York Times, the New York Daily News, the Washington Star, 
the Christian Science Monitor, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, the 
Philadelphia Record, and others, come well within the limits of 
what a fair and objective newspaper ought to be. There are still 
others which, while more partisan and therefore more disposed 
to color the news and to editorialize in the news columns, are nev- 
ertheless capable of behaving in an honorable and sportsmanlike 
manner. You Chicagoans will recall that during the 1936 cam- 
paign the Daily News, whose publisher, Col. Frank Knox, was the 
Republican Vice-Presidential candidate, carried on its front page 
a dispatch in which it was indicated that Howard Vincent O’Brien, 
the News’ own columnist, had said that the colonel did not have 
“a Chinaman’s chance” of being elected. 

I would also like to pay my particular respects to the New York 
Daily News, a supporter of the New Deal, which during the 1936 
campaign scrupulously opened its columns to both major parties, 
an example that was later followed by the Chicago Times. How- 
ever, we Chicagoans must admit that it takes more than the Daily 
News and the Times to make a sensitive native feel that this city 
is respectable journalistically. We recall that Leo C. Rosten in his 
book, Washington Correspondents, wrote that, according to the 
opinion of this informed body of high-class newspaper writers, the 
Chicago Tribune, next to the Hearst press, is the least credible of 
all the newspapers in the country. 

An instance of fairness similar to that of the Chicago Daily News 
comes to me from the other edge of the continent, and the men- 
tioning of it also gives me pleasure. In the course of a warehouse- 
men’s strike in San Francisco the union made an attack on Paul 
C. Smith, editor and general manager of the San Francisco Chron- 
icle. Mr. Smith featured both the attack and his reply. One 
marvels how Mr. Smith ever got a job on the San Francisco 
Chronicle, or, having gotten it, was able to hold onto it. 

However, notwithstanding the bouquets that can be handed to 
particular newspapers in particular instances, the fact is, as 
Grover C. Hill, editor of the Montgomery Advertiser, wrote in the 
Bulletin of the American Society of Newspaper Editors: “Our news- 
papers are better today than ever before, but they are not yet 
half good enough.” 

It seems to me that the newspapers need not necessarily be the 
tools and servants of their economic interests, They seem not to 
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know that business houses are as dependent upon newspapers as 
newspapers are upon them. Advertisers cannot live without news- 

, and it is a pity that newspapers have become so servile to 
advertising. It is even more a pity that so many of them persist 
in representing a class interest, a money interest, instead of the 
public interest; that the Bill of Rights, excepting only the right 
of a press free from Government interference or control, means 
little to them; that they oppose and misrepresent the workingman; 
that they ignore the rights of the underprivileged to justice and 
equality of opportunity; that they color news, distort news, suppress 
news, and invent news in favor of those with whom they are allied 
financially and socially and with whose objectives they are in 


s thy. 

MT should like to conclude with the wise words which William 
Allen White spoke to his fellow editors a few days ago in Fresno, 
Calif.: 

“The people will turn to us if we just keep the Government a 
democracy; if we will just listen to the voice * * * of the 
American people and see that that voice is free. * * * The 
freedom of the press will take care of itself, if we ourselves are free 
of those things that make for the restriction of the press. * * * 
If we, as editors, will only keep the faith, the democratic faith, there 
need be no fear of change; there need be no fear of tyranny.” 

I join my friend, William Allen White, in urging the newspapers 
of the country “to keep the faith.” 


Hawaii Has No Race Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. KING 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1939 


ARTICLE BY HON. SAMUEL W. KING, DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include, with the permission of the 
publishers, an article written by me and published in the 
March issue of the monthly magazine Asia, as follows: 


Since the time, more than a century and a half ago, when the 
people of the Hawaiian Islands were first brought into contact 
with the outside world, the door of opportunity in Hawaii has 
been open to all, regardless of racial origin. Our public schools 
and the paths leading to economic advancement and political 
office have offered no barriers based on race. Hawaii’s greatest 
athlete, for example, a full-blooded Hawaiian, is held in universal 
esteem and affection; the city and county attorney of Honolulu, a 
man of Japanese ancestry, has the respect of the entire com- 
munity, as have also a former chief justice of the Hawaiian 
Supreme Court who is of Portuguese ancestry, and a young man 
of Chinese extraction sent to the Territorial senate by an elec- 
torate that numbers but few voters of his racial group—to men- 
tion only a few shining examples. In other words, from the be- 
ginning Hawaii has solved her racial problem by refusing to con- 
sider racial differences as constituting a problem. 

Our racial relations today are merely the natural evolution of 
the Hawaiian spirit, supplemented by the Christian teachings of 
the American missionaries. This pattern of life was stated by 
King Kamehameha III, whose rule covered most of the missionary 
period. In promulgating the first constitution in 1840, he said, 
“God has made of one blood all the nations of men, that they 
might alike dwell upon the earth in peace and prosperity.” 

The rapid decrease of the native population and the rapid 
development of Hawaii’s agricultural resources brought into Ha- 
wali, over a period of about 50 years, people of many racial 
strains. The United States offered a refuge and a land of oppor- 
tunity to the oppressed millions of Europe and absorbed them 
and their children into the economic and political life of the 
Nation. Too remote and small for this great migration, Hawaii 
offered economic advancement to its thousands of immigrants, 
mostly but not entirely from the Orient, as the nearest source 
from which she could attract the manpower she needed. 

Today the races of Hawaii live together as one people, owing one 
common allegiance to their American nationality. Racial origin 
means nothing to the individual in his status as an American. 
Among the racial groups there is mutual understanding and friendly 
sympathy. The spirit of old Hawaii governs, and “race prejudice” 
as such is not countenanced. Her people are building out of the 
varied constituents that make up Hawaii a new Hawaiian, proud 
of his Hawaiian nativity, of his ancestry, and, above all, of his 
citizenship in the great American democracy. 

President Roosevelt, in his farewell message to the people of 
Hawaii at the end of his visit in 1934, said in recognition of this 
spirit: “In a fine old prayer for our country I find these words: 
‘Fashion into one happy people those brought hither out of many 
countries and tongues.’ That prayer is being answered in the 
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Territory of Hawaii. You have a fine tradition in the ancient 
beliefs of the islands, and I am glad that this tradition is so well 
maintained. You have built on it, built on it wisely, and today 
men and women and children from many lands are united in loyalty 
6nd understanding of the high purposes of America.” 

Occasionally the question of racial origin is raised by recent 
comers, expressing prejudices that prevail in their former homes 
and are foreign to Hawaii. To those of us who belong to Hawaii 
through birth or long residence the community of spirit among 
the different races that make up Hawaii’s people warrants no special 
mention. In the business and professional life of Hawaii, in 
governmental employ and in politics, in the schools and sports 
of the island life, the citizens of Hawaii participate as individuals, 
fellow members of the Hawaiian community, with no concern as to 
one another’s racial ancestry. 

Such an attitude has made Hawaii a happy country, where 
people dwell together in peace and amity, where the spirit of 
the Hawaiian greeting, “Aloha”, governs the relations between the 
races. As the youth of Hawaii progress through the public schools, 
imbibe the principles of American democracy and absorb the spirit 
of Hawaii, they carry on the pattern of life established 160 years 
ago; and they go out into the world free of the hates and preju- 
dices, the animosities, and jealousies that make racial barriers. 
Knowing one another as individuals, they like and respect one 
another as individuals. Knowing representatives of all the sev- 
eral races in Hawaii, they find the same human traits common to 
all, As Chester E. Rowell said in the Honolulu Star-Bulletin: 
“For over a hundred years the descendants of traders and mis- 
sionaries and the descendants of the original inhabitants of the 
island have lived there together, singularly free from that insti- 
tution of racial caste which has cursed the American main- 
land. * * * Whether in crime or aristocracy, Hawaii has con- 
sidered the individual, not the race. It will be a sorry service if 
we, who have failed in our race problem, impose our standards on 
Hawaii, which has succeeded.” 

That Hawaii should ever lose its happy freedom from intoler- 
ance because of a new philosophy brought into the islands from 
elsewhere would be indeed a tragedy. 


Foundation Stones of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JERRY VOORHIS 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1939 


PORTIONS OF GREAT DOCUMENTS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I am including portions of 
the great documents of American history. 

FOUNDATION STONES OF THE UNITED STATES 

In these times of trial it is good for every American to go 
back from time to time and read with care the great passages 
from our public documents and the great utterances of our 
great men. It is in the hope that the reading of them will 
help to steady us all and help us to face the future with 
resolute determination to solve our problems for the sake of 
continuing greatness and increasing justice in our country 
that the following collection of foundation stones of the 
United States has been brought together. 


I. FROM THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness—That to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just powers from the consent 
of the governed, * * * (froma declaration by the Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in General Congress assem- 
bled, July 4, 1776). 

Il. THE PREAMBLE TO THE CONSTITUTION 


We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more 
perfect Union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, pro- 
vide for the common defense, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for the United States of 
America. 

III. THE BILL OF RIGHTS OF THE CONSTITUTION 

The first 10 amendments, commonly known as the Bill of 
Rights, were adopted in order to quiet the apprehension that, with- 
out some such declaration, the Government would assume, and 
might be held to possess, the power to trespass upon those rights 
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of persons and property, which by the Declaration of Independence 
were affirmed to be inalienable rights. They “were not intended 
to lay down any novel principles of government, but simply to 
embody certain guaranties and immunities which we had in- 
herited from our English ancestors * * *.” (Constitution of 
the United States of America, annotated. Compiled under au- 
thority of S. Con. Res. 35, 75th Cong.) 
AMENDMENT I 


Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the 
freedom of speech or of the press; or the right of the people peace- 
ably to assemble and to petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances. 

AMENDMENT II 

A well-regulated militia being necessary to the security of a free 
state, the right of the people to keep and bear arms shall not be 
infringed. 

AMENDMENT III 

No soldier shall in time of peace be quartered in any house with- 
out the consent of the owner, nor in time of war but in a nranner 
to be prescribed by law. 

AMENDMENT IV 

The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects against unreasonable searches and seizures shall 
not be violated, and no warrants shall issue but upon probable 
cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and particularly describ- 
ing the place to be searched and the persons or things to be seized. 

AMENDMENT V 


No person shall be held to answer for a capital or otherwise 
infamous crime unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand 
jury, except in cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the 
militia, when in actual service in time of war or public danger; 
nor shall any person be subject for the same offense to be twice 
put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be compelled in any 
criminal case to be a witness against himself; nor be deprived of 
life, liberty, or property without due process of law; nor shall pri- 
vate property be taken for public use without just compensation. 

AMENDMENT VI 


In all criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the right to 
& speedy and public trial by an impartial jury of the State and 
district wherein the crime shall have been committed, which 
district shall have been previously ascertained by law, and to be 
informed of the nature and cause of the accusation; to be con- 
fronted with the witnesses against him; to have compulsory process 
for obtaining witnesses in his favor; and to have the assistance of 
counsel for his defense. 
AMENDMENT VII 
In suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall 
exceed $20, the right of trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact 
tried by jury shall be otherwise reexamined in any court of the 
United States than according to the rules of the common law. 
AMENDMENT VIII 
Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, 
nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 
AMENDMENT IX 


The enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights shall not 
be construed to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 
AMENDMENT X 


The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitu- 
tion, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States, 
respectively, or to the people. (Constitution of the United States.) 


IV. A PORTION OF GEORGE WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS 


The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign nations, is, 
in extending our commercial relations, to have with them as little 
political connection as possible. So far as we have already formed 
engagements, let them be fulfilled with perfect good faith. Here 
let us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests which have to us none or a 
very remote relation. Hence she must be engaged in frequent con- 
troversies, the causes of which are essentially foreign to our con- 
cerns. Hence, therefore, it must be unwise in us to implicate our- 
selves by artificial ties in the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics or 
the ordinary combinations and collisions of her friendships or 
enmities 

Our detached and distant situation invites and enables us to 
pursue a different course. If we remain one people, under an effi- 
cient government, the period is not far off when we may defy mate- 
rial injury from external annoyance; when we may take such an 
attitude as will cause the neutrality we may at any time resolve 
upon to be scrupulously respected; when belligerent nations, under 
the impossibility of making acquisitions upon us, will not lightly 
hazard the giving us provocation; when we may choose peace or 
war as our interest, guided by our justice, shall counsel. * * * 

*Tis our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliances with 
any portion of the foreign world. (George Washington in his Fare- 
well Address, September 19, 1796.) 

Vv. THOMAS JEFFERSON'S STATUTE OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY FOR THE STATE 
OF VIRGINIA 

Be it enacted by the general assembly, That no man shall be 
compelled to frequent or support any religious worship, place, or 
ministry whatsoever, nor shall be enforced, restrained, molested, or 
burthened in his body or goods, nor shall otherwise suffer on ac- 
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count of his religious opinions or belief; but that all men shall be 
free to profess, and by argument to maintain, their opinion in mat- 
ters of religion, and that the same shall in no wise diminish, 
enlarge, or affect their civil capacities. 

And though we well know that this assembly elected by the 
people for the ordinary purposes of legislation only, have no power 
to restrain the acts of succeeding assemblies, constituted with 
powers equal to our own, and that therefore to declare this act 
to be irrevocable would be of no effect in law; yet we are free 
to declare, and do declare, that the rights hereby asserted are 
of the natural rights of mankind, and that if any act shall be 
hereafter passed to repeal the present, or to narrow its operation, 
such act will be an infringement of natural right. (Extract from 
statute of religious liberty, proposed by Mr. Thomas Jefferson, to 
the General Assembly of Virginia, and passed by that body in 
October 1785. 12 Hennings (Va.) 84.) 


VI. JOHN MARSHALL ON THE CONSTITUTION 


It must have been the intention of those who gave these powers 
(to the Federal Government), to insure, as far as human pru- 
dence could insure, their beneficial execution. This could not 
be done by confiding the choice of means to such narrow limits 
as not to leave it in the power of Congress to adopt any which 
might be appropriate, and which were conducive to the end. 
This provision is made in a Constitution intended to endure for 
ages to come, and consequently, to be adopted to the various 
crises of human affairs. (John Marshall in McCulloch v. State of 
Maryland.) 

VII. THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the amicable relations 
existing between the United States and those powers (European) 
to declare that we should consider any attempt on their part to 
extend their system to any portion of this hemisphere as danger- 
ous to our peace and safety. 

Our policy in regard to Europe, which was adopted at an early 
stage of the wars which have so long agitated that quarter of the 
globe, nevertheless remains the same, which is not to interfere in 
the internal concerns of any of its powers; to consider the govern- 
ment de facto as the legitimate government for us; to cultivate 
friendly relations with it; and to preserve those relations by frank, 
firm, and manly policy, meeting in all instances the just claims of 
every power, submitting to injuries from none. (From President 


Monroe’s message to Congress on December 2, 1823.) 
VIII. FROM DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA, BY ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE (1835) 


“As soon as land began to be held on any other than a feudal 
tenure, every discovery in the arts created so many new elements of 


equality among men. 

“Men are not corrupted by the exercise of power or debased by 
the habit of obedience, but by the exercise of a power which they 
believe to be illegitimate and by obedience to a rule which they 
consider to be usurped and oppressive.” 

IX. A PORTION OF ANDREW JACKSON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS 


“The immense capital and peculiar advantages bestowed upon it 
(the Second Bank of the United States) enabled it to exercise 
despotic sway over the other banks in every part of the country. 
From its superior strength it could seriously injure, if not destroy, 
the business of any of them which might incur its resentment; and 
it openly claimed for itself the power of regulating the currency 
throughout the United States. In other words, it asserted (and 
undoubtedly possessed) the power to make money plenty or scarce 
at its pleasure, at any time, and in any quarter of the Union by 
controlling the issues of other banks and permitting an expansion 
or compelling a general contraction of the circulating medium 
according to its own will. The other banking institutions were 
sensible of its strength, and they soon generally became its obedient 
instruments, ready at all times to execute its mandates. 

In the hands of this formidable power, thus organized, was also 
placed unlimited dominion over the amount of the circulating 
medium, giving it the power to regulate the value of property and 
the fruits of labor in every quarter of the Union, and to bestow 
prosperity or bring ruin upon any city or section of the country 
as might best comport with its own interest or policy. * * * 

Yet, if you had not conquered, the Government would have passed 
from the hands of the many to the hands of the few, and this or- 
ganized money power from its secret conclave would have dictated 
the choice cf your highest officers and compelled you to make 
peace or war, as best suited their own wishes. The forms of your 
Government might for a time have remained, but its living spirit 
would have departed from it. * * * Let us abide by the Con- 
stitution as it is written, or amend it in the constitutional mode 
if it is found to be defective. (From President Jackson’s fare- 
well address, March 4, 1837.) 

X. LINCOLN’S GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 


Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on 
this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are created equal. Now we are 
engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that Nation, or any 
nation so conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. We are 
met on a great battlefield of that war. We have come to dedicate 
a portion of that field as a final resting place for those who here 
gave their lives that that Nation might live. It is altogether 
fitting and proper that we should do this. 

But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate—we cannot conse- 
crate—we cannot hallow—this ground. The brave men, living and 
dead, who struggled here, have consecrated it far above our poor 
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power to add or detract. The world will little note nor long 
remember what we say here, but it can never forget what they 
did here. It is for us, the living, rather, to be dedicated here to 
the unfinished work which they who fought here has thus far so 
nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us—that from these honored dead we 
take increased devotion to that cause for which they gave the 
last full measure of devotion; that we here highly resolve that 
these dead shall not have died in vain; that this Nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom; and that government of 
the people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish from 
the earth. (An address by Abraham Lincoln at Gettysburg, No- 
vember 19, 1863.) 
XI. ABRAHAM LINCOLN ON LABOR 

In the early days of our race the Almighty said to the first of 
our race, “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread”; and 
since then, if we except the light and the air of heaven, no good 
thing has been or can be enjoyed by us without having first cost 
labor. And inasmuch as most good things are produced by labor, 
it follows that all such things of right belong to those whose labor 
has produced them. But it has so happened, in all ages of the 
world, that some have labored, and others have without labor 
enjoyed a large proportion of the fruits. This is wrong and 
should not continue. To secure to each laborer the whole product 
of his labor, or as nearly as possible, is a worthy object of any 
good government. (From Abraham Lincoln, edited by John G. 
Nicolay and John Hay, vol. I, p. 92.) 

XII. GIFFORD PINCHOT ON CONSERVATION 


* * * Conservation stands for the same kind of practical 
common-sense management of this country by the people that 
every businessman stands for in the handling of his own business. 
It believes in prudence and foresight instead of reckless blindness; 
it holds that resources now public property should not become 
the basis for oppressive private monopoly; and it demands the 
complete and orderly development of all our resources for the 
benefit of all the people, instead of the partial exploitation of them 
for the benefit of a few. It recognizes fully the right of the 
present generation to use what it needs and all it needs of the 
natural resources now available, but it recognizes equally our 
obligation so to use what we need that our descendants shall not 
be deprived of what they need. (From the Fight for Conservation, 
by Gifford Pinchot.) 

XIII. CHARLES E. HUGHES ON LEGISLATION AND THE COURTS 


* * * T like to think of the courts as in the truest sense the 
expert agents of democracy—expressing deliberate Judgment under 
conditions essential to stability, and therefore in their proper 
action the necessary instrumentalities of progress. We are con- 
stantly reminded of the fact that legislation, even when making 
important changes, is new only in part. It cannot escape its 
roots. In providing what is new it also brings forward what is old. 
Concepts long familiar in the law are introduced into new stat- 
utes; language can hardly be used otherwise, despite crudities in 
drafting, and in nearly every line is a connection with the past 
which demands the expert judicial interpreter. And, further, what 
may seem at the time to be an abrupt or catastrophic change 
takes ultimately its place in legal history, when causes and effects 
are better understood, as a natural evolution. It is undoubtedly 
the duty of the courts to construe legislation according to the 
intent of the legislature. (From an address before the New York 
Bar Association on January 14, 1916.) 

XIV. A PORTION OF THE MESSAGE TO CONGRESS OF PRESIDENT FRANKLIN 
D. ROOSEVELT, JANUARY 4, 1939 


Storms from abroad directly challenge three institutions indis- 
pensable to Americans, now as always. The first is religion. It is 
the source of the other two—democracy and international good 
faith. 

Religion, by teaching man his relationship to God, gives the in- 
dividual a sense of his own dignity and teaches him to respect 
himself by respecting his neighbors. 

Democracy, the practice of self-government, is a covenant among 
free men to respect the rights and liberties of their fellows. 

International good faith, a sister of democracy, springs from the 
will of civilized nations of men to respect the rights and liberties 
of other nations of men. 

In a modern civilization all three—religion, democracy, and inter- 
national good faith—complement each other. 

Where freedom of religion has been attacked, the attack has come 
from sources opposed to democracy. Where democracy has been 
overthrown, the spirit of free worship has disappeared. And where 
religion and democracy have vanished, good faith and reason in 
international affairs have given way to strident ambition and 
brute force. 

An ordering of society which relegates religion, democracy, and 
good faith among nations to the background can find no place 
within for the ideals of the Prince of Peace. The United States re- 
jects such an ordering and retains its ancient faith. 

There comes a time in the affairs of men when they must pre- 
Pare to defend, not their homes alone but the tenets of faith and 
humanity on which their churches, their governments, and their 
very civilization are founded. The defense of religion, of de- 
mocracy, and of good faith among nations is all the same fight. To 
save one we must now make up our minds to save all. (From 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's Annual Message to Congress, January 4, 
1939.) 
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Trade Agreements Disastrous to Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. FRANCIS D. CULKIN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. FRANCIS D. CULKIN, SCHENECTADY, 
N. Y., MARCH 17, 1939 





Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I insert the following radio address made over station 
WGY, Schenectady, N. Y., March 17, 1939, on The Effect of 
Trade Agreements on Agriculture. 


Good evening friends, I will prove to you tonight that trade 
agreements do not benefit agriculture but, on the contrary, have 
well-nigh destroyed the American farmer. 

There were three vehicles of recovery adopted by the present 
administration for the purpose of bringing agriculture and busi- 
ness back to normal condition. First came the N. R. A., then the 
A. A. A., and, finally, the trade-agreement program. The first two 
of these measures were torpedoed and sunk by the Supreme Court. 

Under the last of the “recovery” measures, the trade-agreement 
law, the President was authorized to enter into trade agreements 
with foreign nations and to reduce the existing tariff 50 percent 
without the concurrence of the Senate and House. This power 
was delegated by the President to the present Secretary of State, 
the Honorable Cordell Hull. Mr. Hull is, in point of character 
and ability, the outstanding member of the present administration, 
but he hails from the deep South, and for years has been an 
ardent free trader. He believes, with all the fervor of his strong 
nature, that a tariff is unjustifiable from any angle and is, in 
fact, a sin against the Holy Ghost. 

In carrying out this program of trade agreements, Mr. Huil 
named as his chief of staff Prof. Francis B. Sayre, who, while an 
able and persuasive gentleman, is an internationalist pure and 
simple. Professor Sayre is one of the few men who believe the 
League of Nations is still alive, and has the fixed belief that this 
trade-agreement program will insure peace and good will among 
the nations of the world. Placing the trade-agreement program 
in charge of these two eminent gentlemen was like putting a 
Quaker in command of the Army and a pacifist in charge of the 
Navy. With their starry-eyed idealism, they were no match for the 
virile Canadian, the shrewd Dutchman, and the realistic English- 
man. 

CAVIAR AND COCKTAILS 


In the background, with a passion for anonymity, making out 
the schedules, was a group of young men mostly fresh out of col- 
lege who have had no experience with business or actual contact 
with the sordid affairs of life. Mr. Smith, of General Motors, in his 
radio talk last week, complained of the backscratching and log- 
rolling that occurred when the Congress had power to make these 
tariffs. We in Washington know that under the present scheme 
tons of caviar and oceans of cocktails have been consumed in the 
subterraneous process of making these trade treaties. I wish I 
had time to go into that. It is stated that when the schedule for 
Holland was up for consideration one of the American technicians 
was playing golf daily with the bright young men of the Dutch 
Legation. That may have been innocent, but it suggests possibiii- 
ties. So much for the men who have written these trade agree- 
ments. 

TRADE AGREEMENTS A FAILURE 


Now, let me tell you what the law proposed to do. The Trade 
Agreement Act of 1934 proposed to restore the American standard 
of living, overcome domestic unemployment, and increase the pur- 
chasing power of the American public. The law has been in over- 
ation since 1934, and 20 treaties have been written. In these 
treaties the United States has made concessions totaling 1,056 
reduced rates, 96 bound rates, and 142 items bound free. Of the 
1,056 rates which have been reduced, 928 can be directly compared 
with the rates of the act of 1922. Over 80 percent of these com- 
parable rates have been reduced below the rates provided in the 
act of 1922 as passed, or, in other words, 776 rates were reduced 
below the 1922 rates. 

Obviously the trade-agreement law has not helped the American 
standard of living. Today domestic unemployment presents a 
more serious problem than in 1934. The purchasing power of the 
American public is lower than it was in 1934, this despite the fact 
that the Federal Government in the last 6 years has expended for 
relief over $21,000,000,000. 

The added plea for the trade-agreement program has been based 
on the claim that these treaties will make for world peace. Every- 
body subscribes to the desirability of world peace, but the trade- 
agreement program has, in fact, endangered world peace. In the 
attainment of this objective, the trade-agreement program is an- 
other complete flop. In addition, handing out the American 
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home market of 130,000,000 people, the greatest market in the 
world even in these unhappy times, has disrupted American econ- 
omy, retarded and palsied industrial recovery, and well-nigh de- 
stroyed American agriculture in its various branches. 

If my hearers will recall the provocative and inflammatory notes 
which Secretary Hull has been writing Japan and Germany, they 
will know how completely this highly fantastic peace theory has 
failed. Despite the surrender of our American markets to the 
foreign farmer, the world spent 18 billions last year for muni- 
tions of war. We, ourselves, are developing a great armament 
program, and last week Secretary Hull made a strong speech in 
behalf of vastly greater disbursements for armament. The meshing 
of America’s economy with that of the rest of the world is one 
of the sure pathways to war. 

HOW ABOUT FOREIGN TRADE 


Just a word about foreign trade. In the days when we were 
living under a protective tariff, we had a $90,000,000,000 income. 
During that period our foreign trade amounted to about 6 percent 
of that figure. It is authoritatively stated that if we eliminate the 
intercompany relations, that is where an American company has 
a@ subsidiary abroad, and over 1,600 of them have, the true volume 
of our foreign trade in normal times is not more than 3 percent. 
In other words, the buying power of our 130,000,000 normally takes 
care of 97 percent of our production. 

FOREIGN PLANTS 

I mention with some regret that General Motors has 20 auto and 
truck plants in America and 23 in foreign countries. Mr. Smith’s 
company manufactures for the American market largely in Amer- 
ica, and for the foreign market abroad where a substandard of liv- 
ing and wages exists. General Motors is now manufacturing Opel 
cars in Germany. It is shipping these cars in increasing numbers 
to the Argentine, Brazil, and other South American states. I think 
this is a disservice to America where General Motors was built 
up under a protective tariff and with the dollars of the American 
people. Of course, I give due credit to the genius and skill which 
has made the General Motors product what it is, but suggest that 
if Mr. Smith is sincere in his protestations of devotion to American 
agriculture and labor, that he use his high influence to stop this 
rather extraordinary practice. 

The fact is, we have never been an exporting nation like Great 
Britain, Germany, Belgium, and France. Their export of national 
production will average at least 25 percent. 

In express violation of the letter of the statute, the President 
and Secretary of State have made these trade agreements multi- 
lateral. In other words, if they give a concession to Canada on 
dairy products, 72 other nations participate, and only Germany 
is excluded. I wish I had time to discuss this disastrous practice. 
May I add that the Congress intended these treaties should be 
reciprocal or bilateral, and the debates in both the Senate and 
House demonstrate that beyond question. 

FOREIGN FARMERS IN OUR MARKETS 


Now, as to agriculture. The effect of these treaties has been to 
take the American farmer out of the foreign market and put the 
foreign farmer in the American market. In the twenties, in the 
days of the protective tariff, we sold the produce of 80,000,000 acres 
for export. Under the gentle auspices of the trade agreements, this 
amount has been reduced to an average of less than 30,000,000 
acres. Let me explain that in 1937 foreign agricultural imports 
actually displaced an American acreage of 87,234,280. The opposi- 
tion will say that in 1932, under the protective tariff, our exports 
were the lowest in history. They should remember that in 1932 
we had a world-wide depression. ‘They should also remember that 
in this year of our Lord all nations, we only excepted, have forged 
ahead to almost complete recovery. 

In 1938 our domestic exports of agriculture were $827,000,000. 
The yearly average of our agricultural exports during the years 
1926 to 1930 amounted to $1,692,000,000, or about twice what our 
agricultural exports were in 1938. Our imports of agricultural 
products for 1938 amounted to $955,000,000. This was about 
$125,000,000 more than our agricultural exports. These figures are 
a complete condemnation of the workings of the trade-agreement 
policy and establish the fact that American agriculture has been 
laid on the altar of foreign trade. 

AGRICULTURAL DUTIES LOWERED 


Agricultural duties in these various treaties have invariably been 
lowered, and where concessions have been obtained they are, in 
fact, more seeming than real. For instance, a concession granted 
by the United Kingdom includes the binding of duty on canned 
pigs’ tongues and animal sausage casings. We are also allowed to 
ship into Great Britain free of duty pigs’ heads, pigs’ feet, and edible 
pigs’ offal in unlimited quantities. These were typical of the con- 
cessions our anonymous representatives obtained, and in return we 
reduced the duty on nearly every variety of dairy products, includ- 
ing cheddar cheese. These were reduced below the level of the 1922 
tariff, which, experience had shown, was not sufficient to protect our 
dairymen. 

THE DAIRYMAN DESTROYED 

The fact is that these trade agreements have all but destroyed the 
8,000,000 dairymen and their 12,000,000 dependents. For the first 
time in history butter and cheese are selling at about the same 
figure in London and the United States. The fact is that the dairy 
monopolists—the Bordens, National Dairies, and the “packer 
kings,” Armour and Swift—have used Canadian cheese as a battering 
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ram to hammer down the price of the American product. The 
prices of dairy products are interdependent, and if you destroy the 
one you destroy all. The d ’s grievous condition has been 
greatly depressed by the fact that John Bull and Canada in com- 
bination have outtraded Uncle Sam. 


THE PEEK PLAN 


Take a look at cotton. During the so-called pernicious days 
of the protective tariff, we sold approximately some 8,000,000 bales 
of cotton in the world market. In 1938, we sold about 4,000,000 
bales of cotton. Today the Government has 11,000,000 bales of 
cotton on its hands, with the 1939 crop to be heard from. This 
debacle is due to the fact that these treaties have been multi- 
lateral, and no attempt was made by the United States repre- 
sentatives in this program to follow the Peek plan of using the 
Export-Import Bank for reciprocal trade. The same is true of 
wheat, corn, and meat products. We gave all the nations of the 
world except Germany the advantages of all these treaties. The 
result was we had nothing to trade on, and they went elsewhere. 
The whole program has been characterized by a star-eyed idealism 
that has been fatal to the American farmer. 


THE BALANCE OF TRADE 


Let us look at the balance of trade as it appears from a com- 
plete record of 1938. Our exports of merchandise amounted to 
$3,094,000,000. Our imports were $1,960,000,000, leaving an apparent 
balance of $1,134,000,000. However, we had $1,974,000,000 in net 
gold imports and net silver imports of $223,000,000. Gold and 
silver is a commodity and we are paying a fancy price for it. It 
is properly chargeable as an import, and putting this metal in 
the scale we find that our imports over our exports amounted 
to $1,063,000,000. We are in fact a debtor nation, and if the 
President and Secretary Hull had used the trading powers given 
them by the Congress through the medium of the Export-Import 
Bank, we could have marketed each year an additional billion 
dollars worth of agriculture products abroad. 


FARM INCOME 


Now a word about farm income. Farm income in 1938, includ- 
ing benefit payments, was approximately $7,625,000,000. This is 
a billion dollars less than the average for the 5-year period of 
1925-29 when the protective tariff was functioning. Our farmers 
are not prosperous, as Mr. Smith would seem to imply. They 
have had their buying power cut down two and one-half billion 
dollars a year. This, of course, reacts tremendously to the disad- 
vantage of both the farmer and the worker in industry. 


WHO IS FOR TRADE AGREEMENTS? 


Let me call the roll of who is for these treaties: First, the in- 
ternationalists of the State Department; second, the importers; 
third, the international bankers who have financed the vast propa- 
ganda that has been thrown about these treaties; fourth, the 
foreign producer of agricultural or industrial products. 

WHO IS AGAINST TRADE AGREEMENTS? 


Now let me call the roll of those who are against trade agree- 
ments: First, the National Grange; second, the American Federation 
of Labor, the most numerous body of organized workers and con- 
sumers in America; third, the Farmers’ Union; fourth, the National 
Manufacturers Association of the United States, representing Amer- 
ican industry that does not manufacture abroad; fifth, the national 
dairymen’s organizations. 

Consider the opponents and proponents of this program. That 
tells the story. A man usually knows when his ox is gored, and 
the informed farmer of the United States is today in complete 
opposition to this trade-agreement program that is destroying him. 
The fact is that this fatal program has fallen of its own weight and 
has already reduced the standard of living of every citizen of 
America, whether he is on a farm or in a shop. 

This trade-agreement program is, in my judgment, one of the 
principal reasons why American agriculture and industry has not 
kept pace with world recovery. Its repeal will save the American 
farmer and factory worker from destruction. God speed that day! 

Good night. 


St. Patrick’s Day Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 
HON. CHARLES KRAMER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. JAMES A. FARLEY, MARCH 17, 1939 


Mr. KRAMER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
of the Honorable James A. Farley, Postmaster General of 
the United States, delivered before the Friendly Sons of St. 
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Patrick, of Providence, R. I., at 8:30 p. m. Friday, March 17, 
1939, and broadcast over a Nation-wide hook-up: 


You have all heard, I dare say, of that distinguished gentleman 
who was one day walking quietly down the street when he re- 
ceived a resounding thump on the back from one who had mis- 
taken him for an old friend. The gentleman straightened up and 
wheeled sharply around, only to find himself looking into the face 
of a total stranger. “Well,” he managed to say when he had re- 
gained his composure, “I do not know your name but your man- 
ners are certainly familiar.” 

In coming here this evening to join you in the celebration of 
the feast of the great apostle of Ireland, I feel that although I do 
not know the names of all of you, I am nevertheless among fast 
friends; for there is something about the Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick, wherever you find them, that reminds one of those who 
have grown up in the same neighborhood, who have imbibed the 
same lessons of loyalty, and who have followed the same hallowed 
traditions and not only are their manners altogether familiar, but 
there is a quickness of mutual understanding that is very reassur- 
ing to one who has the privilege to speak before them. 

I need not tell you, , that I deem it a distinct honor to 
address this society which George Washington joined in Phila- 


the such noted generals as Wayne, Butler, meen, Irvine, 
and Moylan. Since that time it has numbered among its sons, in 

State of the Union men who have made a secure 
place for themselves in the history of the United States not only 
statesmen, poets, historians, and philosophers but also as leaders 


I do not believe I shall be accused of exaggeration when I say 


were taken away and given to usurpers in the hope that the tyranny 
of the new landowners would wipe the race out of existence. But 
those who waged this campaign overlooked one fact. They had not 
reckoned on the Irish girl. No matter how furious the invaders 
were when they landed on Irish soil, no matter what means they 
employed for the annihilation of the Irish, sooner or later they 
were destined to meet the Irish colleen. And when they did, all 
their plans were shattered. The English settler married the Irish 
girl, and from those marriages came the most patriotic Irishmen 
the world has ever known. They have rightly been called “more 
Irish than the Irish themselves.” 

In the time of Queen Elizabeth the inhabitants of Ireland were 

put to the sword, their dwellings burned, their cattle and crops 

. The country was left in such a pitiable condition that 
a bird could scarcely find subsistence there. Yet Elizabeth had 
scarcely gone to her judgment when the exiles came back from the 
mountains, the woods, and the caverns, where they had been in 
hiding, and in a remarkably short time the land began to blossom 
again like a flower. 

During the reign of Charles II practically every ship that traded 
with the colonies in America was an Irish ship, built by Irish hands 
and manned by Irish seamen. Irish woolen manufacturers were 
the most prosperous in the world, and Irish cattle and horses filled 
every English market. I mention these things simply to remind 
you that the Irish were always prosperous if given half a chance. 
They wanted no concessions and no privileges from any government. 
All they ever asked for was simple justice, and whenever they got 
justice they made their own prosperity. 

When I hear men speak of the history of Ireland I am reminded 
of that big Irishman who came home one night with two of the 
blackest eyes that were ever seen in the face of a white man. 
One of his companions, meeting him at the door, said to him in 
a rather plaintive voice: “For God’s sake, man, who gave you the 
two black eyes?” The big fellow became indignant, and shaking 
his fist in the face of his companion he said to him: “Who gave 
me the two black eyes? No one gave them to me! I had to fight 
like a demon to get them.” And so it has been with the Irish. 
They have had to fight to the last ditch to have any history at 
all to record. But through persecution and starvation they have 
walked manfully, with their face to the stars, and today they look 
back on those times of oppression and slaughter, not in a spirit 
of anger and reprisal, not with a feeling of hatred and revenge, 
but with the spirit of forgiveness that has always burned like a 
light in the heart of the Irish. When they were no longer able 
to tolerate or avoid the tyranny of their oppressors, and they 
came to America, the land of freedom and opportunity where 
every man is on an equal footing with his neighbor, where every 
man is given an opportunity to use his talents and his labor for 
his own betterment, we still find the Irish among the champions 
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of justice and liberty, and ever grateful for the privileges they 
have received in the United States. And to prove their gratitude 
they are and always have been ready to shed their blood and to 
lay down their lives for the country that has befriended them. 
Major General Robertson testified before a committee of the House 
of Commons that one-half of Washington’s army was composed 
of Irishmen. And while that statement may seem an exaggera- 
tion, it was nevertheless repeated by Joseph Gallaway on the wit- 
ness stand before an English tribunal and by General Lee. Both 
of these men were competent judges, and were certainly in a 
position to know the facts. 

It will be held by some, of course, that it was not American 
patriotism that caused Irishmen to join an army that was fight- 
ing England. Many will believe that they looked upon such a 
venture as an outdoor sport. One reputable historian tells of a 
company of Irish who were defending a hill in the Revolution. 
After the battle it was discovered that all the guniocks were either 
bent or twisted, and an investigation proved that when the Irish 
ran out of ammunition, instead of climbing the hill for more, 
they used their guns on the heads of their enemies. It is true, of 
course, that there was little love lost between Ireland and Eng- 
land, but uppermost in the minds of these Irishmen who fought 
in the Revolution was the safeguarding of that liberty and free- 
dom which they had been deprived of in their own land. And 
they have amply proved the fact by the number of enlistments 
in every war in which this country has ever engaged. 

When the passion of the hour brought the great Civil War and 
other wars to this land, we find the sons of the Gaei fighting 
just as courageously in support of their cause as they did in the 
Revolution; and in all generations they have written their names, 
not on gold or silver, not on marble or bronze, but on the hearts 
and minds of a grateful American people. 

I trust that this country will never be called upon to enter 
another war, especially a foreign one. I hope that our time may 
be given in future days to the straightening out of our own prob- 
lems and to the making of our land a better and more contented 
place in which to live. I pray that the Irish, who so well appre- 
ciated the opportunities that America gave them in their days of 
oppression and who were so ready to lay down their lives that 
those opportunities might continue, will bend all their efforts 
today in an endeavor to drive from our shores those internal ene- 
mies who do not appreciate the liberty that is theirs, and who are 
trying to undermine and destroy the very foundations on which 
our Government is built. 

In recent years, as you are aware, there have come to our shores 
from the Old World men and women who could no longer tolerate 
the tyranny of their mother country. These people have been 
given the same protection, the same liberty, and the same oppor- 
tunities for which the sons of Erin are so grateful. But, instead 
of showing gratitude for these blessings which were denied them 
in their own country, instead of being ready to shed their blood 
that such freedom might continue, they are using their liberty to 
instill into the hearts and minds of their fellow men a distrust 
for American institutions, to arouse religious intolerance, race 
hatred, class conflict, and even a denial of the God who created 
them. Some of these have proclaimed openly that they would not 
engage in even a defensive war to save this Nation. What, we 
sometimes wonder, do these people want? Is it communism? They 
can have it at its source for the small price of a trip across the 
water, without the necessity of tearing down the existing Govern- 
ment to build upon its ruins. Is it fascism? The ideal Fascist 
state has been set up in the Old World and welcomes all those 
who believe in its principles and are ready to work for its success. 
The fact is that you could not drag any of these agitators with a 
team of horses to a boat embarking for any of these countries. 
They know they can have no such freedom there as they have 
in the United States. And yet they are perverted enough to spend 
their time and their energies in an endeavor to destroy what is 
today the best country on earth in spite of the evils that exist 
here. 

What is there across either ocean that can compare to advan- 
tage with American democracy? There are abuses here, of course; 
and there will be, here and everywhere, so long as humanity is 
what it is. But can we find a more genuine spirit of devotion to 
the common good in those countries where the rulers dictate 
what you shall eat, what you shall drink, what you shall wear, 
where and at what age and at what kind of labor you shall work, 
what you may read, what you may listen to, what you may speak? 
The American citizen has still the final word in government in 
this country. In spite of politics and propaganda, it is he who 
will ultimately determine who shall be the President of the United 
States, who shall sit in our legislative halls, and who shall judge 
our people. He may be indifferent at times, he may be unwatch- 
ful, but when he is aroused, when he is indignant with Govern- 
ment policy, he Knows that he and his neighbor from coast to 
coast can put a stop to any kind of arbitrary abuse or injustice. 

This country still recognizes that every individual has certain 
rights which do not come from society, but are the essential 
claims of those who go to make up society. These rights do not 
come from the state, because they existed before the state. But 
it is the duty of the state to protect its citizens in the enjoyment 
of these rights. Every man not only has the right to live, but 
also he has the right to the enjoyment of liberty, the right to an 
education, the right to labor, and the right of worshipping God, 
and of practicing his religion according to the dictates of his 
conscience. And where, I repeat, are these rights better safe- 
guarded than in our own country? 
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No one contends, I dare say, that our democracy is perfect. We 
have unemployment, we have a serious farm problem, we have 
trouble between labor and capital. But these things can be 
ironed out, if we have patience and good will, in the American 
way. When people tell you that foreign countries have no unem- 
ployment, that statement should be taken with a grain of salt. 
For when you come to examine the wages these countries pay 
their laborers and the purchasing power of their money, you will 
usually find that a great many of their people are working for 
what would be starvation wages in the United States. In fact, 
many of our people on the relief rolls are getting more than some 
of those who are working 10 and 12 hours a day in other countries. 

This, then, is the problem of America at the present time, as I 
see it. Lord Macaulay said some 80 years ago, when writing to a 
friend in America: “Your Republic will be laid waste in the 
twentieth century as the Roman Empire was in the fifth; with 
this difference: The Huns and the Vandals who ravished the 
Roman Empire came from without, but your Huns and Vandals 
will have been engendered within your own country, by your own 
institutions.” Macaulay must have foreseen a condition in our 
country when numbers of our citizens were swinging to a danger- 
ous left, away from all the traditions and the philosophy of the 
men who established the foundations of our democracy. These 
enemies are not so firmly entrenched yet that they cannot be cir- 
cumvented. And it is to patriotic Americans like the Friendly 
Sons of St. Patrick to whom we must look if we would keep our 
country the land of opportunity, the home of civil and religious 
liberty that our fathers loved and fought for. And there is every 
reason to believe that you will not be found wanting in your duty 
any more than were your fathers before you. 


Bryan’s Contribution to Religion 
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Or 


HON. J. BUELL SNYDER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1939 


ADDRESS OF HARRY B. FLEHARTY, OF OMAHA, NEBR. 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address deliv- 
ered by Harry B. Fleharty, of Omaha, Nebr., at an observ- 
ance of Bryan’s birthday, in response to the toast “Bryan’s 
Contribution to Religion”: 


Mr. Toastmaster, distinguished guests, ladies, and gentlemen, 
it was my privilege when I began the practice of law in Nebraska 
some 40 years ago to come in contact in a rather intimate way 
with William Jennings Bryan. 

That contact, while it resulted in the practice of law becoming 
secondary to interest in public affairs, served to broaden my con- 
ception of life’s realities and enrich it with visions that otherwise 
probably would never have been within the scope of my expe- 
rience. 

In most things I have been his disciple and while not always 
agreeing, I found in him one who could disagree without being 
disagreeable. His personality and philosophy have been and al- 
ways must be vital factors in my life. 

In considering the phase of Mr. Bryan’s activities assigned me, 
his “contribution to religion,” I felt it necessary to first attempt 
to obtain a definite conception of religion. Langdon Smith in 
his great poem Evolution says: 


There came a time in the law of life 
When over the nursing sod 

The shadows broke and the soul awoke 
In a strange, dim dream of God. 


This awareness of God, the mythical dawning of which the poet 
pictured, would, I think, describe Mr. Bryan’s conception of religion. 
It provided the foundation for every structure he sought to estab- 
lish. Bryan’s ability to form firm, clearly defined opinions con- 
cerning any important problem confronting him undoubtedly had 
its root in his firmly established religious convictions. 

He realized that before one can form a definite opinion concern- 
ing anything he must have a definite faith concerning everything; 
that it is not possible to properly place a part of anything without 
some conception of the whole. 

Bryan confronted a generation demanding knowledge; a gener- 
ation that, admitting the importance of doing right, failed to 
recognize the impossibility of even a standard of right without 
basing it on some faith concerning life’s realities. 

He witnessed the tragedy of great minds and great hearts be- 
coming helplessly confused as they sought to measure the un- 
known by the known, as they attempted to retain in the mind 
of man consciousness of a moral imperative requiring the use of 
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such words as “ought” and “should,” while denying the necessity 
for and the power of any kind of faith. 

Mr. Bryan met both thoughtlessness and confusion with a simple 
positive declaration of faith in God, in Jesus Christ, and in the 
Bible. 

An appeal in the name of science has tremendous force to the 
enthroned intellect of today; and when in the name of science the 
declaration was made, “We have now no need of the hypothesis of 
God,” William Jennings Bryan caught the menace of that state- 
ment and challenged the materialistic conception of the universe 
with emphatic reiteration of his faith, the Bible faith, that, “In 
the beginning God created the heaven and the earth.” 

The dominant thought and purpose of Mr. Bryan in his last years 
was to make sure that in interpreting God’s revelation in nature 
his revelation in the Bible was not blotted out. He knew the 
Christian religion rested for its authority upon the Bible; that to 
discredit the Bible in the minds of men would discredit the Chris- 
tian faith in the life of the race. 

Materialism was not slow to seize upon the conclusions of science 
and carry them to unwarranted extremes. Minds that rejected the 
conception of an omnipotent God were perfectly willing to bow 
before an all-powerful protoplasm. Intellects that refused to see 
in Jesus the Son of God were eager to see in man the product of 
self-created mechanical laws. Brains that scoffed at the concep- 
tion of divinity in humanity readily imagined a Lincoln, a Shake- 
a a Michelangelo, a Jesus of Nazareth in a drop of protoplasmic 
matter. 

To this materialistic philosophy destroying all awareness of 
God, uprooting all religion, William Jennings Bryan flung the 
gantlet and, mastered by his faith, entered the arena bringing 
into dramatic conflict with these t assumptions of science 
the force of his personality, the richness of his experience, the 
power of his intellect, the magnetism of his oratory, and the 
simplicity of his religious faith. 

Materialistic philosophy followed the theory of science to life’s 
first manifestation in protoplasmic matter and then leaping over 
the chasm which separates organic and inorganic matter held up 
this microscopic atom and cried out “Before God was, I am.” 

William Jennings Bryan walked with science as it claimed to 
trace life to that atom and then bridged the guif between the 
organic and inorganic with the first four words of the Book he 
loved, “In the beginning, Ged.” 

Mr. Bryan sought no conflict between religion and science. He 
believed there must be absolute harmony between the word of 
God and the works of God. He was not concerned with those 
conclusions of science which accepted evolution as a progressive 
development. Whether or not it was scientifically sound did not 
engage his serious attention so long as it did not strike at the 
source of creation and attempt to substitute a molecule for a 
Maker. 

Mr. Bryan thought of the universe as you and I think of the 
construction of a great skyscraper. We note the hundreds of men 
who work in different ways at different times with materials from 
different lands and with various tools and we watch the great 
edifice assume form and perfection under the contributions of all 
those hundreds of laborers each of whom we willingly give his 
mead of praise and gladly acclaim their united achievement but 
at no time does the accumulated services of the army of toilers 
or the distinctive contribution of an individual toiler dispense 
with the necessity for or detract from the glory of the architect. 

Mr. Bryan found in the theory of a progressive development of 
life no denial of the divine source of life. In whatever degree 
the theory of evolution may ultimately be found true, he found 
in it but a method, not a cause. A process, not a producer. A 
design which presupposed a designer, and to the confusion of the 
atheistic science which rejected the hypothesis of God, Bryan 
went back of its carefully elaborated theory of design and laid 
the finger of faith on the great Designer, “In the Beginning, God.” 

The divergent expressions of individual lives, the sometimes 
apparently malignant manifestations of animate and inanimate 
matter, neither misled nor confused him. He felt that the blend- 
ing of apparently discordant notes from individual instruments 
of an orchestra into a volume of sound that, swelling and sobbing 
from a hundred instruments, burst into the triumphant melody 
of a great oratorio, negatived the theory of accidental harmony 
and conclusively demonstrated the existence of a great composer. 

He felt that if it be true that man is but the finished product 
of a process, he is by that very fact cut off from the process and 
launched into the realm to which as a finished product he is 
adapted, just as a great vessel builded in the wharves when it is 
the finished product of the process that built it is not permitted 
to rot upon the beach but is cut off from the process and 
launched into that new realm for which it was prepared by the 
process. 

It is impossible to estimate the value of Mr. Bryan’s defense 
of fundamentalism as it is sometimes termed. The fruit of the 
seed of his sowing has hardly begun to mature. It is not too 
early, however, to note the fact that he solidified the religious 
world, those who are devout and those who are indifferent, into a 
unit of opposition to arrogant atheism. He demonstrated that, 
while religion was not menaced, the authority of science was en- 
dangered. It became clear through his contribution that if science 
should willingly permit its conclusions to be made a vehicle for 
atheistic propaganda, the religious men and women of this and 
other Christian nations would regretfully but unhesitatingly aban- 
don Ephraim to his idols. There will be no releasing of Barrabas, 
no crucifixion of Jesus this time. 
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forced into the consciousness of the scholarship of Amer- 
ica the fact that to humanity with its heartaches, its sins, and its 
longings, Jehovah is more gratifying than geology, Christ is more 
comforting than chemistry, and the Bible more beneficent than 

ology. 

aeecripbed, cabined, and confined” by the limitations of our 
knowledge, standing where knowledge ends, where faith begins, 
we sometimes seem to sense the proximity of souls set free from 
those limitations. For those of us who loved him, the passing of 
William Jennings Bryan will make significant the words: 


“It seemeth such a little way to me 

Across to that strange country, the beyond. 

And yet not strange for it has come to be 

The home of those of whom I am most fond. 

They make it seem familiar and most dear, 

As journeying friends bring distant countries near.” 


Time Clauses in Government Contracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1939 


LETTER AND RESOLUTION FROM THE LOS ANGELES BUILD- 
ING TRADES COUNCIL 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
letter and resolution from the Los Angeles Building Trades 


Council: 
Los ANGELES BUILDING TRADES COUNCIL, 
Los Angeles, Calif., March 11, 1939. 
Hon. LELAND M. Forp, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN Forp: Enclosed you will find a resolution 
adopted by the Los Angeles Building and Construction Trades 
Council which we believe is self-explenatory. 

We would appreciate your full cooperation and assistance in this 
matter as we feel sure that the construction industry cannot carry 
on under its present burden and will eventually be torn asunder 
with wage scales and standards destroyed because of the partially 
trained men who have been used and given so much protection 
on W. P. A. being thrown into the labor market. 

It appears to the undersigned and the council that instead of 
curtailing the activities of W. P. A., they are broadening so much 
that at the present time clauses are being inserted in specifications 
on governmental contracts which have been won by private con- 
tractors, providing that the private contractor must employ all 
labor from W. P. A. relief rolis which in this particular district 
has created havoc and left our regularly trained building trades- 
men walking the street while private contractors are forced to 
employ incompetents from W. P. A. relief rolls, thereby placing a 
premium on relief workers to the exclusion of free, independent 
building tradesmen who have followed the construction industry 
for their entire life and it is the only business they have. 

Trusting that you will give us your full support in this matter 
and with best wishes, I am 

Yours very truly, 
C. J. Haccerty, Secretary. 


After receiving a report from its employment and organizing 
committee, the Los Angeles Building and Construction Trades 
Council, in its regular meeting held on March 2, 1939, instructed 
its committee and officials of the council to use every fair and 
legal means in their power to bring to the attention of proper 
Officials in the State and Nation the conditions which are now 
poco and have been existing because of the W. P. A. in this 

istrict. 

The council is convinced, after a thorough study of the situa- 
tion, that the W. P. A. is steadily and surely causing great havoc 
and injustice in the building and construction industry due to its 
interference in the natural functioning of the industry and instead 
of relieving unemployment as it was originally set up to do it is, by 
its methods and because it is doing work with relief labor that is 
normally performed by the industry itself in its usual function, 
throwing more independent and union building tradesmen on 
relief rolls due to the fact that various governmental subdivisions 
are quick to take advantage of the low cost to themselves by hav- 
ing their construction projects performed by W. P. A. 

It was the unanimous opinion that the W. P. A. was inducting 
thousands of workmen into the building and construction industry 
and there training them to become building tradesmen in every 
craft in the industry and glutting the market which is already 
Oversupplied with building tradesmen. In addition to being sup- 
ported by W. P. A, these partially trained mechanics are permitted 
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to work on private jobs when their allotted number of hours are 
completed with W. P. A. and no attempt has been made by this 
department to prevent its clients from accepting work in private 
employment while at the same time they are employed on W. P. A. 
projects, which private employment is taken for a wage scale far 
less than is paid to union building tradesmen or is recognized as 
prevailing in a particular district. 

In view of these facts and with full recognition of the great 
injury sustained by the building and construction industry, it was 
regularly moved and seconded that the following resolution be 
adopted; that copies be sent to President Green, of the American 
Federation of Labor; President McInerney, of the Building and 
Construction Trades Department; the officers of all State councils 
and federations; and to the Senators and Congressmen from Cali- 
fornia. 

“Whereas after a thorough study of the conditions in the methods 
pursued by W. P. A. in the field of the building and construction 
industry wherein W. P. A. is setting up construction projects in 
direct competition to those engaged in the industry and on which 
projects, due to the regulation provided, it is practically impossible 
for the regular building trades mechanics, who have spent their 
life in the industry, to be certified; and 

“Whereas the W. P. A. is, by its methods of operation, training 
men to become building tradesmen to the great detriment of 
those already engaged in that industry, which industry is already 
glutted with a surplus of mechanics due to lack of private con- 
struction work and curtailment of P. W. A. activities; and 

“Whereas the different political subdivisions of Government such 
as the several States, counties, cities, and townships are taking 
unfair advantage of the W. P. A. grants to do construction projects 
under W. P. A. conditions when such construction projects would 
normally be done by the contractor engaged in the industry who 
would employ regular and properly trained building and construc- 
tion mechanics; and 

“Whereas it is our belief that the W. P. A., through its aforesaid 
activities, is greatly retarding the recovery of the building trades 
industry and by this said slowing up of the second largest industry 
in this Nation, is hindering the entire business recovery; and 

“Whereas W. P. A. is further encroaching on private initiative 
and replacing regularly trained building trades mechanics by 
recently inserting in War Department contracts a provision that 
relief labor must be employed, thereby placing a premium on men 
who are on relief and who are not building tradesmen to the 
exclusion of regular building trades mechanics who have spent 
their life in the industry: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we petition the President of the United States 
and our Representatives in Congress that when the next appro- 
priation for W. P. A. is made, that it specifically specify that no 
part of the appropriation be used for financing any building or 
construction projects which are commonly recognized as coming 
within the construction field; and be it further 

“Resolved, That all construction work be brought under P. W. A. 
and a proper appropriation be made to enlarge the activities of 
P. W. A.; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to all officials 
of the American Federation of Labor and the building trades 
department as well as the delegation in Congress from this State, 
urging their cooperation in the above resolution to prevent fur- 
ther destruction and deterioration of the building and construction 
industry. 

“Unanimously adopted March 2, 1939. 

“C. J. HaGcrerty, Secretary.” 


Exclusion of Aliens From W. P. A. Rolls 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RUDOLPH G. TENEROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1939 


Mr. TENEROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, it would seem to me 
that it is appropriate at this time to clarify in the minds of 
the people the term “alien” as applied to those persons re- 
cently dropped from our W. P. A. rolls. I think we should 
analyze just what type of persons they really are and then 
determine just what our responsibility is toward them. 

If by the term “alien” we are to mean the man or woman 
who attempts to incite hatred for our American form of gov- 
ernment or who seeks by means of subversive propaganda or 
other means to undermine our institutions, or to be anti- 
social in any manner whatsoever, I say this type of person or 
persons should be deported, after charges have been proven 
against them. 

But, it is not for this type of alien that I wish to intercede 
today. I should like to speak on behalf of the men and 
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women who came to America from Europe to find the same 
degree of freedom and economic security that our fathers 
and forefathers came here to find. You know all of us are 
only one or two generations removed from the classification 
of foreigner, as only the Indians are the true American 
stock. These men and women have come to us from Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, Germany, Italy, France, 
Poland, and Austria; from Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Switzerland, and all of the other countries of the globe. 
When we needed strong men to build our industrial life 20 
years and more ago, we invited and welcomed these people 
here. They managed to secure the money to pay their way 
here to help us build our Nation into the greatest industrial 
country on earth. Their contribution to our industries, to 
our mining, and to our farming interests is boundless. They 
went into our blast furnaces, into our production lines, 
down into our mines, and in many instances became some of 
our finest and most productive farmers, mechanics, and 
miners. 

In some instances, it may have been true that these people 
sent some money back to their respective countries. How- 
ever, this was not the general rule. Their children were 
reared and educated here, and are citizens today. These 
people obtained property, they paid city, county, State, and 
Federal taxes the same as everyone else, and they too were 
victims of the depression in which thousands of persons lost 
their life savings and their homes. With their life savings 
gone, and having reached an age where it is difficult to ob- 
tain employment in industry, and their children unable to 
secure employment sufficient to sustain them, they now ask 
us for the privilege of digging sewers, repairing roads, build- 
ing bridges, and other forms of public improvements, in 
order that they may earn a subsistence wage of $15 a week 
with which to maintain their families. 

Some say the solution to the problem is deportation. 
Some say “away with them, we do not need these foreigners 
any longer. Deport them. We will permit their American- 
born children to remain, but the ‘old folks’ must return to 
the country from which they came.” A country, by the way, 
that they have not seen in 20 years or more, and to which 
they have no desire to return. 

My colleagues, these people do not want charity. They 
want work and security, as do native-born Americans. They 
have earned their right to this consideration from us. Their 
only sin is that they failed to become American citizens. 
Many of them tried to become citizens, and failed in the 
examinations because the questions asked were too difficult 
to answer. Anyone who has witnessed the fear that takes 
possession of some of these people when they are becoming 
naturalized can understand what has hindered many of 
them from becoming citizens. The questions asked could 
not be answered by some of our finest citizens. A person’s 
ability to answer difficult or catch questions should not be a 
criterion or yardstick of good citizenship. These people have 
shown their good faith and eagerness, in most instances, to 
become citizens by going to night schools where they are 
prepared for citizenship. They are constantly seeking 
pamphlets and literature on citizenship, and thousands have 
already secured their first papers, but have been unable to 
secure their final papers. 

I sincerely hope, my colleagues, you will appreciate what 
I am attempting to portray to you. The man I am fighting 
for is the one who has made his healthy contribution to the 
industrial life of America, who has mined our minerals from 
the bowels of our earth, and who has worked the land on 
our farms. It is always labor that creates wealth, and for 
this contribution on their part, these men have become a part 
of us. We fed them to our industrial machines, we drafted 
them during the World War—without citizenship papers in 
many cases—and our casualty lists show thousands of 
them who fell at the front fighting for these United States. 
Some of them came back maimed. To those who returned 
we granted citizenship in reward for their services. 

It is to be hoped this condition is only a temporary emer- 
gency, and, to my way of thinking, cutting these people off 
W. P. A. is not economy nor is deportation a sane and hu- 
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mane solution. There must be another way to economize 
other than by adding to the sum of human misery. Our 
aim is to alleviate and relieve want and suffering. There- 
fore, let us admit our obligation to the men and women of 
these various nationalities who have given all they had to 
help us build this country into the greatest industrial nation 
on earth. 

Our individual States, we realize, are not capable at this 
time of coping with the present emergency, so I pray, let us 
be fair and reopen the W. P. A. rolls in order to assist these 


people. 
[Western Union] 
Detroit, Micu., March 13, 1939. 

Hon. RupoLeH G. TENEROWICZ, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Due to our critical financial situation brought about by the 
depression and recession and additionally due to recent removal 
of aliens from W. P. A. projects, thereby throwing this burden on 
our welfare rolls, I place myself, city officials, and the community 
on record as approving the President’s request for a second 
W. P. A. deficiency appropriation. We strongly urge you and your 
colleagues to do all in helping the President in this humanitarian 
task, as otherwise undue hardships and misery will result in this 
community. 

WALTER Kanak, 
Mayor of the City of Hamtramck, Mich, 


[Western Union] 
Detroit, MicH., March 15, 1939. 
RvupoLPH G. TENEROWICZ, 
House Office Bulding: 

W. P. A. today discontinued taking employables from. welfare rolls, 
due to lack of funds. Curtailment of W. P. A. activity will bring 
disaster to the financial situation in Detroit. City of Detroit 
financially unable to care for these people on relief. Detroit Com- 
mon Council urges one hundred fifty million appropriation now 
under consideration for continuance of W. P. A. activity and 
requests your active support. 

FreD D. Castator, City Clerk. 


Philosophy of the New Deal, or Yesterday, Today, 


and Tomorrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM I. SIROVICH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. WILLIAM I. SIROVICH, OF NEW YORK, IN 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, APRIL 24, 1934 


Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, I include 
the following speech which I delivered in the House of Rep- 
resentatives on April 24, 1934: 


The SPEAKER. At this time under the special order of the House 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Sirovicu] is recognized for 
1 hour. 

Mr. Srmrovicu. Mr. Speaker, I most respectfully request that in 
order that I may present my thoughts in orderly sequence I be not 
interrupted until I shall have finished my discussion. I shall then 
be glad to yield for questions from any Member of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the House of Representa- 
tives, the day is March 4, 1933. The hour is noon. The place is a 
pavilion erected over the east steps of the Capitol. The eyes of a 
crowd of 50,000 persons are fixed intently on 2 men standing in 
the forefront of a large group of distinguished men and women. 

The elder man, wearing his robes of office, is the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court, Charles Evans Hughes. The younger man, 
about to be inaugurated into the highest office in the gift and dis- 
posal of the American people, the Presidency, is Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, of New York. 

The vast crowd is silent as the Chief Justice holds out an open 
Bible on which the incoming President lays his hand. The Chief 
Justice recites the momentous oath of office which the incoming 
President repeats after him in a clear and cultured voice. 

As the last words are said the great crowd, almost as one person, 
broke into loud cheers and applause. President Roosevelt began to 
read his inaugural address and this event, long awaited as the key- 
note of the policy of the new administration, was given earnest 
attention by all. The President’s historic words on that occasion 
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were his desire to “do first things first” and that “the only thing 
the American people need fear is fear.” 

The immediate result over the Nation might be summed up by 
the statement so often made in the next few days: 

Now we have a President who will do something. 

Optimistic hope succeeded pessimistic depression in the public 


mind. 
For 4 years the American people had manfully stood up under a 


condition in economics, finance, industry, agriculture, and com- 
merce in all its branches that was astounding. There was no plan- 
ning ahead in economics. In finance there had been an orgy of 
fiotation and speculation in bonds and stocks. In industry there 
were 18,000,000 men idle, willing and anxious to work, who were 
drifting about the country unemployed, helpless, and hopeless. 
Iture had become overproductive, with the result that wheat 
was a glut on the market, while men, women, and children in cities 
were without bread. Commerce was in confusion. The railroads 
found their mainstay—the hauling of freight—decreasing and pas- 
senger transit dropping steadily. Banks were closing by the thou- 
sands, tying up and freezing the deposits and savings of the people. 

Farms and homes were being foreclosed all over the Nation. Fed- 
eral expenditures were excessive and often for futilities. Prohibition 
absorbed countless millions of appropriations in order that a fanati- 
cal theory might be enforced on our people. 

Capitalism had gone mad with a lust for power. Eighty-five per- 
cent of the money and resources of the entire Nation was held by 
15 percent of the people. Many highly placed executives were being 
paid fabulous salaries and commissions running individually into 
millions annually, while workmen who had jobs were being grudg- 
ingly paid a bare subsistence or starving wage. 

Political leaders were “taking hopeful views” but were not doing 
anything to produce definite results in recovery. Without a charted 
course, no reliable compass, and no captain, the ship of state was 
drifting like a derelict on the ocean of events. 

The vicious practices of frenzied capitalism in the issuance and 
manipulation of alleged “securities,” as by Pecora during 
the investigation of stock exchanges and banking methods, as- 
tounded the average citizen beyond all measure. It was “rule-or- 
ruin” policy, designed for the greedy benefit of a favored few at the 
expense of the plundered many. 

Gold was hoarded in sums from a few hundred dollars to mil- 
lions and great amounts of gold were sent out of the United States 
to foreign countries for “safety’s” sake, as if American gold would 
be any safer in the vaults of Europe, in the event of a catastrophe, 
than it would be in the United States Treasury or in the Federal 
Reserve banks. 

To the south, from the Rio Grande to the Straits of Magellan, 
our American neighbor nations were suspicious of the policies of 
the United States. We may be assured that these suspicions were 
carefully fostered by European nations which were and are jealous 
of our great country. 

American marines in Nicaragua and in Haiti were a source of 
objection to the larger South American nations as well as to the 
nations on which they were billeted. This objection took the 
form of continuous and emphatic protest from our Latin neighbors. 
The free United States was commonly referred to among them as 
“the Colossus of the North.” 

Continued depression in agriculture heavily reduced the pur- 
chasing power of farmers. Since the 40,000,000 farmers could not 
buy the products of industry the purchasing powers of industrial 
workers fell off and for 4 years these two conditions continued to 
act and react on each other in a lamentable and tragic recipro- 
cation. 

The people of our country lost faith in the administration at 
Washington and its reactionary standstill policy, if what was not 
done can be called a “policy.” Our people became distrustful of 
all financing and financiers. When billions were lent to banks, 
railroads, life-insurance companies, and other financial institutions 
with the foolish claim that prosperity would percolate and filter 
down to the great mass of people from the top, the great common 
sense of the people showed them that such an economic policy was 
not and could not be for the benefit of the many, but was de- 
ro i designed as a dole for the advantage of the privileged 
ew. 

Small groups of men in allied and interlocked banks and indus- 
tries were rapidly absorbing the resources of the Nation. Light, 
heat, and power companies, public utilities, public service of 
transport were owned or controlled by a few, and the utmost was 
extorted frcm the people in the way of charges to pile up profits. 
Alleged securities, sold to the public at high expansion prices, 
were bought back at low depression prices. They were salted away 
for the so-called long-haul pending the time when another boom 
market could be worked up and these same securities resold at 
new expansion prices. It was an old game. This plan had been 
worked before. It had always been effective. Even if the qucta- 
tions of these securities dropped to bottom prices on the stock 
exchange, they represented ownership and control. 

All that these groups wanted was to be left alone, and so the 
infamous laissez faire policy of other days became supreme. All 
any racketeer, gunman, burglar, or easy-money man wants is to 
be let alone. But as it is the business of the police not to let the 
criminal alone, so it is the business of the Government not to let 
alone this unscrupulous laissez faire outfit. 

The old dealers have had their day, and the way they dealt 
with the American public is shameful in its exhibition of avarice 
and greed. No application of social justice to the people ever was 
discussed at secret board meetings. The American consuming 
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public was a huge cow, they thought, to turn the grass of agricul- 
ture, industry, and commerce into rich, thick cream of profits 
for those who controlled the pastures. [Applause.] 

All these conditions that I have enumerated occurred prior to 
March 4, 1933. That was yesterday that I have outlined to you, 
but today there is an actual New Deal abroad in the land. 
Living human beings and human rights were placed above non- 
living property, and alieged property rights take second place to 
human rights. [Applause.] 

It has been the great good fortune of the United States of 
America that, at every crisis in its history, Providence has raised 
up a man to lead the way out of depression and tribulation. 
Today the United States of America has such a man in Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, who combines high idealism with splendid prac- 
ticality. [Applause.] President Roosevelt by most of his acts, as 
well as his words, during his first year of office has done more than 
restore hope for the present and future in the American people. 
He has given them confidence in themselves and their country 
and has instilled again the national courage that had almost dis- 
appeared between November 1929 and March 1933. [Applause.] 

President Roosevelt acted as promptly as the contingencies of 
the moment demanded and as he had told the American people he 
would act. Within a short time he issued a proclamation prohibit- 
ing the hoarding or exporting of gold coin, currency, or bullion, 
and forbidding all banks to reopen except under such conditions 
and restrictions as might be set by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Congress was summoned on the same day to meet in special session 
by President Roosevelt. 

There was need for this prompt action. Public distrust of banks 
spread to the dollar. Within a short time the growing confidence 
of the American people toward President Roosevelt manifested 
itself by their return of hoarded money to banks. Gold came out 
of hiding, and the panic of the public, so far as preferring gcld 
in hand to a bank account, was over. 

A short time later President Roosevelt placed 250,000 of the un- 
employed youth in our Republic in the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
the so-called C. C. C. 

Soon after this the President, through congressional enactment, 
created the Tennessee Valley Authority, through which the Muscle 
Shoals project is to be finished. 

This tremendous undertaking provided more work for the un- 
employed and gave cheap power for the development of that great 
region in the Middle South. 

At the urgent solicitation of the President of the United States 
legislation was immediately enacted providing for relief of mmort- 
gage distress among the farmers and the home owners of the 
Nation. This was accomplished through the agencies of the Farm 
Credit Administration and the Home Owners’ Loan Corporaticn. 
President Roosevelt was leading the forces of unemployed toward 
the road of recovery. 

There were two halves to the sphere of action. One was reform. 
The other was recovery of prosperity. But recovery of prosperity 
without reform of methods that had led to the debacle of 1929, after 
2 years of boom, would only again lead to the morass through 
which the people of the United States had floundered for 4 years— 
4 years of terrible depression to balance 2 years of whoopee and 
hoop-la speculation. 

The sore spot in the body politic was finance and financial means 
and nrethods. The farmers had overproduced; so had industrial- 
ists. But the land was still fertile and could produce crops; skilied 
workingmen could still produce machine and hand products. Fi- 
nance had gone wild. It had to be put in a strait jacket and con- 
trolled. The only institution capable of controlling finance is the 
National Government. 

So a series of legislative acts and Executive orders were put 
through. The Banking Act and the Securities Act were passed by 
Congress. The first required commercial banks to separate them- 
selves from the security affiliates which banks had established in 
the boom days for the purpose of selling stocks and bonds, a 
method of doing business never countenanced by good banking 
ethics. 

The functions of investment selling and those of deposit bank- 
ing were dissociated and a guaranty of deposits up to $2,500 for 
each deposit account in National and State banks under the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, was established. 

The Securities Act was modeled on the British Companies Act of 
Parliament, but went further in controlling and in penalizing than 
the English act. 

Federal supervision was established over the sale of investment 
securities, and purchasers of such securities were protected by giving 
them the right of legal action in case of omission or of misrepre- 
sentation of material facts by the issuers and sellers of securities. 
The Securities Act was passed without a dissenting vote in either 
the House or the Senate of the United States. [Applause.] 

Abandonment of the gold standard, fixing the price of gold from 
$20.67 an ounce to $36 an ounce, followed. Thus the dollar was 
devaluated, with a view that such depreciation would be followed 
by higher commodity prices for goods that the dollar buys. 

The chief difficulty in escaping from the depression was the 
tragedy of unemployment because of the maladjustment prevailing 
between the prices of products and produce and the load of private 
and public debt. 

In a few quick legislative recommendations the Congress of the 
United States and the President immediately enacted several leg- 
islative enactments, such as the Agricultural Act, the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation Act, the National Recovery Act, the 
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Banking Act, Emergency Railroad Transportation Act, and the Farm 
Credit Act. 

No previous Congress in the history of our Republic has ever 
passed such a series of legislative acts affecting the welfare of the 
Nation in such a short period of time. [Applause] 

That this legislation has operated for the welfare, happiness, 
and prosperity of the people of our Nation is attested by the pres- 
ent improved condition of agriculture, industry, commerce, trans- 
portation, and the wholesale and retail trades. 

Under the National Recovery Act, the so-called N. R. A., the 
major industries of the United States to the extent of 90 percent, 
affecting 20,000,000 employees, have been brought under codifica- 
tion. The first code covering the cotton-textile industry was 
approved by President Roosevelt on July 9, 1933. Between this 
first code and the end of March 1934, 975 national codes have been 
prepared, of which 362 national codes have been passed to approval 
by the President. 

Codes of industry to the number of 478 have been prepared 
and are in various stages of development leading toward Presiden- 
tial approval, leaving 135 industrial codes “in works” and under 
initial consideration. All of these codes are subject to revision, 
under the procedure that has been followed, if they are found to 
work hardship on either the employers or employees whom they 
affect, and many have been so amended. 

The ideas on which these industrial codes are based are three 
in number. First, minimum wages for employees to increase the 
amount of wages paid and thereby increase the purchasing and 
consuming power of industrial employees; second, maximum hours 
that employees may work to increase the number of employed 
and spread employment; and, third, collective bargaining by em- 
ployees through their own organizations to thus prevent the ex- 
ploitation of labor by capital. This legislation is the magna carta 
of labor. It is their emancipation proclamation. [Applause.| 

Because of my belief in the principles of the N. R. A., as out- 
lined, I voted against the economy bill which took 15 percent of 
their wages, amounting to almost $190,000,000, from over 1,000,000 
Government employees. I felt that the Government, in fairness, 
should not reduce the wages and the consuming power of its own 
employees and ask industry in general to increase wages of its em- 
ployees. - I objected to taking away and reducing the pensions and 
compensation of service-connected and disabled American soldiers 
who fought for the United States in Europe during American par- 
ticipation in the World War or who were under military command 
ready to go overseas when called to the colors. My vote in this 
case has since been approved and sustained by Members of Congress 
who have come to realize that I was right in my negative vote on 
the economy bill, and have by congressional act and vote restored 
their former pensions. 

Congress voted an appropriation of $3,500,000,000 for the Federal 
public works bill, commonly known as the P. W. A., for the pur- 
pose of providing labor with employment in the building of bridges, 
tunnels, viaducts, roads, in the language of the National Recovery 
Act. As experience proved and forethought should have shown, a 
long course of preparation of plans, examination of proposed proj- 
ects, and other essential technical work was necessary before men 
could be put to actual work, outside of drafting, surveying, and 
specification writing. So the Federal Civil Works Administration 
was set up for the proclaimed purpose of providing work to C. W. A., 
as it became known, financing came through a series of transfers 
from other emergency administrations. 

It is my point of view that while the spending of this money for 
emergency relief did furnish emergency work to the unemployed, 
in the last analysis it is a dole; it is charity covered with the cloak 
of emergency employment. 

Doles or charity are not what the American workman wants. He 
wants work, real work, because work means self-supporting labor, 
and self-supporting labor means self-respecting labor. [Applause.] 

Self-supporting and self-respecting labor of any sort means good 
American citizens. [Applause.] Charity in any form means a 
treatment of the symptoms and not of the disease. It does not 
go to the cause. The present situation and the situation of the 
past 4 years was considered by many Americans as evidence of the 
impending collapse of the capitalistic system. If the capitalistic 
system cannot cure its own ills and bring back a decent prosperity 
for all, the Government of the United States will have to bring back 
decent, self-respecting, permanent prosperity by means that will 
have to be devised, that will go to the root of affairs, and not merely 


trim the leaves and twigs of one season. [Applause.] 
Is the capitalistic system following lines of the decline and fall of 
Rome? ‘You remember that in the late days of the Roman Empire 


the plebeian populace were fed and entertained by panem et cir- 
censis—bread and the circuses. This marked the ending of the 
great Roman Empire. Many Americans contend that C. W. A. marks 
the beginning of the end of the American Republic. 

Let us pause, ponder, and deliberate over this contention. 

A few months ago I stood in the crypt of the cathedral in Warsaw 
before the tomb of Henrik Sienkiewicz, the brilliant and distin- 
guished novelist of Poland, the author of the great novel Quo Vadis, 
which means “Whither goest thou?” To paraphrase it to my 
present purpose, I translate Quo Vadis into Which Road? 

Which road are Americans traveling? 

Dr. William A. Wirt, of Gary, Ind., says it is by a secret bypath to 
communism 

I say, “No.” 

Several Members of Congress have characterized it as the road to 
socialism 

Again I say, “No.” 


Our distinguished colleague the Honorable James M. Beck con- 
tends that Congress has abdicated its constitutional powers and has 
made our Government one of dictatorship. Is it the type of dictator 
— by the despotic ethnocrat, Adolf Hitler, of Germany? 

° 


Is it the autocratic dictatorship of the theocrat, Adelbert 

— of Austria? 
oO. 

Is it the absolute dictatorship of proletariocrat Stalin, of Soviet 
Russia? 

No. 

Is it the road trod by the British Empire to the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, with its peculiar organization of autonomous 
nations, created from former dominions which, while establishing 
practical independence, yield only voluntary allegiance to the British 
Crown? 

I say, “No.” 

Is it the old, smooth, well-oiled, exclus've road dedicated to big 

= and the policy of laissez faire, or .et us alone? 
0. 

Is it the road of democracy as built by Jefferson, Jackson, and 
Wilson? 

Some say “yes” and some say “no.” 

Then what is the road we are taking to reach the ideal temple 
of democracy as conceived and designed by the founders of our 
Republic? Our Commander in Chief, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
says it is the road of the New Deal that will lead us to a remodeled 
republic that will bring economic security, equal opportunity, hap- 
piness, prosperity, and justice to the people of the United States. 
[ Applause. ] 

That there may be no misunderstanding, let me state to the 
membership of this House that I am not a disciple of reaction- 
aryism; I am not a follower of ultraconservatism; but that in 
all my deliberations and actions I have uniformly fought for sta- 
bility and order in government, coupled with progress and reform. 
I am therefore a liberal and progressive in my political faith and 
ideals. [Applause.] 

Let me briefly analyze the social, economic, and political philoso- 
phies and practices of the various forms of government I have 
enumerated. 

Mr. Speaker, what is communism? Communism pleads for an 
economic administration where all land and material capital shall 
be public instead of private property; where the state and not the 
individual capitalists shall be the employers of labor; where pro- 
duction and distribution shall be left not as they are today, subject 
to speculation and competition, but through a planned economy 
they shall be regulated in conformity with the laws of supply and 
demand, so that no one need be left idle, uncared for, ignorant, 
illiterate, or poor. Furthermore, through world revolution com- 
munistic concentration would come from the proposed organiza- 
tion of nations of the world into one gigantic confederation of 
mankind. Concentration of all private wealth into communistic 
control and its subsequent dispersion to labor would then be in 
order. Persuasion, propaganda, and in the end violence and 
revolution by force are the means proposed to attain these ends. 
This is communism in the abstract. In the concrete, it is actually 
an attempted return to the methods of patriarchial days, a break- 
ing up into original units of nations and a vague plan of bringing 
all mankind to a common level based on manual labor. In modern 
times communism is the exploitation of capital by labor. Com- 
munism is an extreme form of collectivism. 

There is nothing in this formula of communism that I nave just 
presented wherein can be found one iota with which the President 
of the United States is in sympathy. It is a shame to pillory and 
excoriate the ideals and principles of our liberal and progressive 
democratic President as being in accord with the program of the 
Communistic Party of the world. |[Applause.] 

In socialism the state would retain its national existence as a 
political entity and own, control, and mranage all means of pro- 
duction and distribution. The Socialists claim that it was ‘the 
purpose of the proposed Socialist Party in each country where it 
was established to educate the masses politically. Revolution by 
force and great general strikes were originally opposed. Labor, 
manual labor, was to be made class conscious and to be organized 
into militant trade-unions as well as into political parties. The 
strongest weapon was not, in the ideal socialistic program, the 
general strike or the bullet and bayonet of revolution, but the 
ballot. By political means the Socialists proposed to wrest control 
of production and distribution from the present-day ruling classes 
for the present-day ruled classes; to shift ownership and control 
from exploiting classes to the exploited classes. The Socialists 
originally were known as “Communists,” but after suppression of 
the Commune of Paris in 1871, and adoption by the anarchists of 
that time of the name of communism, their party name was 
changed to that of Social Democrats. 

The great past prophets of social democracy were Karl Marx, 
Frederick Engels, Ferdinand La Salle, William Liebknecht, August 
Bebel, Jean Jaures, and Karl Kautsky. 

No fair-minded man in this House of Representatives or else- 
where could accuse the President of the United States of being a 
devotee of socialism as I have just outlined it to you. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I now come to the subject of dictatorship. When 
the executive, legislative, and judicial powers of government are 
ruthlessly seized through stratagem, force, or revolution by an 
arrogant individual and fused into a one-man power this form of 
government is called “dictatorship.” In Germany Adolf Hitler is 
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a despotic ethnocrat—a racial autocrat—where only the pure Aryan 
or Teuton can be the beneficiary of the nrunificence of the state. 

Nazi-ism is Hitlerism. Originally it started as a revolt against 
the rigorous terms of the Versailles Treaty and the economic tragedy 
that the German people had to contend against. Nazi-ism has be- 
come a farce, a one-man farce, that came into being with Hitler 
and will pass out of being with his passing. It is a temporary fever 
of sadistic emotionalism besetting the German people, a transitory 
stage in the renationalism of Germany, which the good sense of 
the great mass of the great German people eventually will discard 
into the sewer of time. Soiled brown shirts can never be satisfac- 

substitutes for Goethe, Wagner, Kant, and Schiller. [Ap- 
plause.] It is too bad that the swastika was adopted to the debased 
use it has been put as the emblem of Hitlerism. The swastika 
is a geometrical design which is the symbol of a great natural truth 
known to some deep students, but it can never mean Hitlerism, for 
its inference and scope is cosmic, not national. 

State capitalism instead of private corporate capitalism finds its 
greatest expression and operation today in Germany, where it is in 
full control of the lives and liberties of the German people. The 
state and not mankind is the doctrine—man is made for the state, 
and not the state for man. This doctrine is not new. In one form 
or another it has always been the doctrine of tyrants, exemplified 
by the statement attributed to Louis XIV, “L’Etat c’est moi!”: 
“T am the state!” Tyrants were the state of their time and place. 
Hitler symbolizes the state of Germany. Hitlerism and the Ger- 
man state typify the combined racial tyranny of the person and the 
state. State capitalism is the exploitation of labor by capital. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall not insult the intelligence of the member- 
ship of this House by considering a comparison between despotic 
Hitlerism government with that of the human program of our 
President of the United States. [Applause.] 

Democracy is dead in Austria. The autocratic dictatorship of 
Dolfuss has succeeded it. State capitalism reigns supreme. The 
claim of the Hapsburg dynasty to rule by the divine right of kings 
has been transferred to the new Austrian State. There again the 
state is supreme. Freedom of the press, freedom of speech have 
been denied to the individual. The bullet has supplanted the 
ballot. Liberty and freedom are a myth in that former socialistic 
stronghold. Instead of the first article of the former constitution; 
which declared that Austria is a democratic republic and that its 
laws emanate from the people, the first article of the new constitu- 
tion is that Austria is a federal state and its laws emanate from 
God, the Almighty. 

Mr. Speaker, I challenge the assertion that there is the remotest 
similarity between the archonocrat of Austria, Dolfuss, and the 
Democratic President of our Republic. [Applause.] 

It is 17 years since, in the midst of the World War, social revo- 
lution burst out in Russia. I shall not review the first days of 
this gigantic turn-over, nor the conflicts between the Bolsheviki, the 
majority party, and the Mensheviki, the minority of the Socialist 
Party, but come directly to Nicholas Lenin and Leon Trotsky, 
Russian disciples of Karl Marx. Until that momentous day both 
had entertained the belief of the other social democrats the world 
over that social revolution would have to be contemporary and 
world-wide to be successful. Lenin and Trotsky seized their his- 
toric hour to expropriate the lands owned by the crown and the 
nobles and to allot sections of this seized land to the peasants of 
Russia, title, however, to remain with the social democratic gov- 
ernment. Out of this action grew the present Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, composed of seven constituent republics, or 
the “Soviet,” as it is now called. Mines, railways, mills, factories, 
and workshops were seized for the benefit of the workers and the 
people as a whole. 

A planned economy was thought out and worked out and a 5-year 
plan was put into operation. This later was extended to an addi- 
tional 5 years. Planned economy was the base of the Soviet system. 
Under this system crops were controlled on distributed lands, indus- 
trial development and operation on a gigantic scale was begun; dis- 
covery and export of materials of which the Russian and Siberian 
lands had a natural monopoly, and development of water power, rail, 
and road communication were encouraged; rationing of the Rus- 
sian people was inaugurated; huge initial purchases of American and 
other machinery were made; Lenin was practically deified after 
death; all resources were conscripted to the state; abandonment of 
the old religion was decreed; the academic, manual, and technical 
teaching of the young of both sexes and the primary and common 
education of illiterate adults was started. The erection of huge 
housing systems for the masses; the formation and spread of close 
Soviet groups, called cells, into all parts of the Union of Soviet 
Socialistic Republics to act as bonds with Moscow; the organization, 
training, and equipment of a huge army; the spread toward the 
Pacific Ocean in Siberia are some of the things which Stalin, the 
successor of Lenin, has put into operation since his accession to the 
absolute dictatorship of Russia and Siberia—a dictatorship such as 
Peter the Great or any of the subsequent Romanoffs never conceived 
possible. The latest development of sovietism is the recognition of 
the Soviet Government by the United States of America, modified 
by insistence that no American credits be granted the Soviet until 
the old Russian Kerensky debts are paid. This is the sovietism of 
today. That is social democracy as it has been developed in Russia 
and Siberia. 

What characteristic of political sovietism can be found in the 
program of the President of the United States? None! [App!ause.] 

Those developments and utilizations of the resources of the vast 
Russian country which have proven successful have really been 
adopted from the business methods of other countries. The Gov- 





ernment of the United States is not indebted to Russia, but the 
Soviet Government is indebted to the United States for many 
innovations that they have adopted in developing their country. 

Syndicalism was the base of Mussolini’s Black Shirts, but since 
the day in 1922 that Il Duce marched at their head into Rome and 
took possession of the Italian Government that form of govern- 
ment by syndicates of workers’ unions has been expanded to the 
present fascism and has been so modified that Mussolini has be- 
come the Italian Government. One after another he has assumed 
the titles of the departmental chiefs and absorbed their duties in 
addition to those of the commander in chief of the Army and Navy 
of Italy. Mussolini transformed Italy into a closely united nation, 
rescued her people from poverty, restored all her production of 
materials and farming—nay, raised them to a higher plane than 
they had ever occupied. Today Il Duce is Italy more than Augustus 
ever was the Roman Empire or Napoleon the French Empire. Na- 
poleon won great battles of war; Il Duce has won great battles of 
Peace. He, too, has a “long haul” plan—a 60-year plan for Italy— 
at the end of which time he asserts that Italy will be even greater 
than his present dream. Italy is looking to the sea again. She is 
looking toward northern Africa. She is looking toward the Danube 
and the western shores of the Adriatic. Sixty years henceo—what? 

We are familiar with Mussolini the man, but fascism, the system, 
is not so well known. 

In fascism the state is absolute, superior to individuals or groups. 
It is claimed to be a guiding spirit with a will and personality and 
represents the spirit of the Italian nation. In fascism the individual 
is deprived of individual liberty and freedom, save that which the 
state wishes to give him. In fascism the rulers have no responsi- 
bility or obligation to those whom they rule. They make the law 
and are superior to the law. Hence dictatorship follows. In fas- 
cism the law is an agent of power, but dictatorship—authority—is 
above the law. In Italy the dictator, Il Duce Mussolini, is the state. 

Where is there any comparison between the situation in the 
Government in Italy and that of the Government of the United 
States? Again I say none. |Applause.]} 

Let us behold the great British Government. It is no longer the 
British Empire. That great political institution has ceased to be. 
It has been succeeded by the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
There we find a union of free and independent nations only vowing 
allegiance to the British Crown. The people of these nations con- 
trol their own domestic and extraterritorial affairs, which are 
beyond the pale and scope of the King and the British Parliament. 

The new union of English-speaking people has given to the 
dominions of Great Britain a great freedom that is almost equal to 
complete independence. Commonwealth means common weal. It 
was the common welfare of the people in the various sections of 
the British Empire that has been the stronghold of the establish- 
ment of the British Commonwealth of Nations. Please observe the 
word is “nations,”” not dominions. 

The only visible economic condition that we find present in the 
Roosevelt administration which is comparable to the social, eco- 
nomic, and political set-up of the British is the Civil Works Ad- 
ministration, which is equivalent to the British dole system in 
camouflage. 

Kemal Pasha, the dictator of Turkey! What a name to conjure 
with! Its former Sultans would not recognize Turkey under the 
present regime. The removal of the capital from its historic site 
on the Bosphorus—which as Byzantium and Constantinople had 
been the capital city since 657 B. C—to Angora, in Anatolia, 
shows the far-reaching peaceful revolution to which the Turks 
have been subjected. The liberation of women from Moslem re- 
strictions; the expansion of commerce; the education of the young; 
the liberalism introduced by Kemal Pasha under the strict reign 
of a dictator, as well as many other changes, have created and 
brought forth a new nation with new ideals, dedicated to the prin- 
ciples of liberalism and progressiveism. 

That is why Turkey is growing and developing under the benign 
influence of occidental civilization. Surely there is nothing in 
the program of Kemal Pasha to which the President of the United 
States, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, is indebted! 

Let us look over the great Republic of France. The French tri- 
color still reigns supreme as the symbol of united people that are 
ready to live for their country in time of peace and to die for it, 
if necessary, in time of war. France is still a republic, despite 
outbreaks in Paris and elsewhere, which cumulatively became so 
serious as to incite riots and other disturbances that resulted in 
a call to Gaston Doumergue to come from retirement to assume 
the presidency of the council of France 

His recent patriotic appeal to the French saved the day. Rioting 
ceased. Peace has been restored and the risk of foreign invasion 
has been dissipated. Surely this is an indication of the wonderful 
stability and order that French valor and courage always offer on 
the altar of their Republic. 

What is there in the program of modern France to which this 
great Republic under Franklin Delano Roosevelt must pay tribute? 
None. {[Applause. | 

The situation in the rest of Europe, of Hungary, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and Yugoslavia, Rumania, and the Balkan States shows 
the same general unrest. Revolution is in the air. Discord, dis- 
sension, strife, and dissatisfaction with our modern economic con- 
dition seem to be prevalent everywhere. Many plans have been 
tried, yet no permanent solution seems to be visible upon the 
horizon. 

This is not unusual in politics, but is unusual in economic, in- 
dustrial, and agricultural affairs in Europe. A world-wide social, 
economic, financial, commercial, capitalistic, labor war is on. Great 
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battles are being fought between new theories and established prac- 
tices. The Soviet outlaws the accepted idea of God. Its followers 
seem to be atheistically inclined. The Fascisti restore God to honor 
and reverence. Hitler and Dolfuss substitute the state for God. 
Kemal Pasha knocks the shackles of Moslemism from the arms of 
the Turks and forbids the use of the fez for prayers. The Oxford 
movement spreads in England. Agnosticism seems to be growing in 
America. Expediency has supplanted sincerity. Opportunism dis- 
cards rational development. Class is not only against class, but 
subclasses are opposed to each other. The world is at peace 
officially, but there is no prospect for in the world. Warfare, 
not yet of bullets and bayonets, or, rather, of airplanes and poison 
gas, but of economics, commerce, political strategems, and the 
subtleties of diplomacy is as vigorous and as vicious as it had ever 
been in the history of the world. 

Laissez faire is the wisdom of all the conservatives. The ad- 
herents of this principle believe that the state should not interfere 
in business, nor have anything to do in the quarrel between labor 
and capital, unless property rights are threatened and impaired. 
Its sole duty is to protect property and life. It is not concerned 
with human but with property rights and is deeply anchored in 
economic individualism. Its slogan is, “Get it and keep it.” But 
this principle is antiquated and can no longer regulate economic 
forces, because it endangers the existence of orderly government. 
[Applause.}] Even the Iron Chancelor, Bismarck, the embodiment 
of ultraconservatism, recognized the danger in the laissez faire 
principle and embarked upon a policy of economic and social re- 
form to secure the good will of the masses for the authorities of 
the state. He introduced old-age pensions, social insurance, and 
all forms of social reforms, and made the state supreme, not only 
in matters military and political but also in matters economical 
and social. Within one generation after Bismarck’s death all the 
western countries began to emulate this example. In England it 
was Lloyd George who, by his income-tax and social-reform legis- 
lation, dealt a death blow to the laissez faire principle. In France 
it was Waldeck-Rousseau and the Socialists Briand and Clemenceau 
who first followed in Bismarck’s path. 

Today only China, India, and the United States are still addicted 
to the laissez faire principle. The world historic enterprise of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt consists of giving up this antiquated principle of 
laissez faire in favor of a more modern, more advanced, and more 
humane social reformation theory of state, society, and government. 
{Applause.] This theory reduced to its shortest formula is: The 
state has not only the right but also the duty to interfere with eco- 
nomic forces and determine their course, because the state is not 
only the watchman but also the dispenser of justice. It is the duty 
of the state not only to protect life and property but also to come 
to the aid of the weak and downtrodden. In short, the state is not 
only a source of power but must also be a source of economic justice 
to its people. {Applause.] 

In abandoning the antiquated principle of laissez faire President 
Roosevelt has not abandoned the principles of Jefferson, Jackson, 
and Wilson. Democracy itself is an abstract principle and unless 
intelligently applied to the emergencies of experience and pragmatic 
life remains only a theory. President Roosevelt, in planning and 
executing his New Deal, is revitalizing democracy by applying it to 
the new economic realities. Like all great historical enterprises of 
this sort, it requires initiative and courage. This philosophy has 
nothing in common with dictatorship. [Applause.] That the New 
Deal has nothing in common with either communism, socialism, 
and fascism can clearly be seen from the following facts: 

Communism appeals squarely to reason and to intellect. Com- 
munism is purely rationalistic in origin and motive and is unemo- 
tional, or free from all tinges of emotionalism. Hence the cold- 
blooded brutality communism displays in the execution of its plans, 
because emotions do not influence reason. Communism is born of 
logic to the exclusion of love. Hence its affirmation of equality and 
denial of freedom. Emotionalism originates in love and comes from 
the heart just as rationalism, reason, and intellect originate in hun- 
ger. There is nothing lovable and charming about communism. 
Behold the multiplicity of its purges and the merciless destruction 
of human life that disagrees with its tenets. It is the very incarna- 
tion of severity and rigorism. Communism, both of the mind and 
of nature, is something artificial. It requires a dictatorship to 
translate it into reality. There is freedom in nature, but there is 
no equality in nature. Real statesmanship consists of fusion and a 
synthesis between freedom found in nature and equality, the 
product of the civilized mind. 

Communism is not a fusion of these two great outstanding fea- 
tures of life—equality and freedom—but an over emphasis of the 
first, equality, at the expense of the second, freedom. Since com- 
munism denies all and every freedom it denies an important factor 
in the life of man and hence has a perverse element in its make-up. 

But, to say that the New Deal denies freedom is either a mis- 
interpretation or a falsehood. What the New Deal attempts to 
do is to harmonize and to bring into cooperation the freedom of 
nature, with equality, which is the product of the civilized mind 
to fit into the present day political and economic realities. That is 
the principle of true democracy. |[Applause.] 

While the principle of democracy is permanent and eternal, its 
forms change with the passing of time. Democracy in ancient 
times was different from democracy in modern times. Nineteenth- 
century democracy is vastly different from twentieth-century de- 
mocracy because economic and political conditions have changed. 
‘To harmonize democracy with the new exigence of life is the motive 
pewer of the New Deal, and only gross mental aberration can 
misinterpret it as an attempt to plant communism in America. 
[ Applause. ] 
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Fascism, whether brown, black, green, or blue, is a revolt against 
reason in politics and sta’ , and is wholly emotional in 
character. Its lay of color, its appeal to the senses or to the 
blood, its bellicosity, its whipping the masses with slogans, and its 
opposition to all rationalistic methods of government—like parlia- 
mentism, the ballot, free press, and so forth—testify best to the 
emotional of fascism. 

In fascism the leader is the state and the source of law. He 
creates the law. He is therefore superior to the law. To himself 
he takes all the freedom; to his subjects he grants a crumb of 
liberty. He claims to be the fountain of truth. To uphold the 
freedom of the leader the equality of man must be destroyed, for 
no equality originates in reason. The contempt of the Fascists for 
men of intellect by burning books, testifies best to their rebellion 

t reason. Just as the Communists rule with an iron hand 
because of the exclusive use of reason, so do the Fascists rule with 
despotic power, because of the exclusive use of emotions. It is the 
emotional basis of fascism which explains best the sadistic brutali- 
ties perpetrated in the concentration camps in Germany. This 
denial of all reason on the part of fascism and its exhibited con- 
tempt for the intellect makes it the perfect antithesis to com- 
munism. The paradox of communism and fascism consists in this: 
The philosophy of communism is reason; the philosophy of fascism 
is emotion. Both, in practice, lead to despotism and dictatorship 
in government. The philosophy of true democracy, on the other 
hand, being more realistic than either communism or fascism, is 
. wm a fusion of reason and emotion in government. |[Ap- 
plause. 

Democracy recognizes man as both a rational and an emotional 
being who must be treated accordingly. Communistic or Fascist 
rule is simple. All it requires is an iron hand. But democracy 
is constantly engaged with difficulties, because it is always striving 
to adjust and harmonize two opposing forces—reason and emotion. 
It requires true statesmanship to bring about this adjustment and 
deep knowledge of human nature to be a successful ruler of a 
democratic country. 

Such a ruler is our President, Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
[Applause. ] 

The topography of a country is conducive to either communism 
or individualism. European Russia is a great prairie. At one time 
it must have been the bed of a great ocean. Upon its steppes 
everywhere the poor moujik, or peasant, cultivates the soil. The 
Russian agricultural plain cries aloud for equality. It reflects 
itself in the communistic philosophy that is found today in the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Therefore, the flat plain is 
conducive to a level common thought, which is equality. Wherever 
a country has great mountain ranges that tower in their mag- 
nificent beauty, and to human eyes seem to defy the very heavens, 
that ruggedness of peak after peak reflects itself in the rugged 
individualism of the person who lives in those mountains. In such 
countries as Switzerland and other countries that have these 
mountain ranges communism could never exist. Rugged indi- 
vidualism always manifests itself in either monarchial or demo- 
cratic forms of government. 

In countries where they have great forests nature reflects itself 
on individuals. In nature freedom exists. Man and animal can 
rove from place to place. No equality exists. The strong eat or 
destroy the weak. Therefore a great deal of cruelty manifests 
itself. This cruelty reflects itself in the long wars that such na- 
tions usually go into. They never know when they are beaten. 
That is why Germany, the land of great forests, has had the 40- 
year war, the 100-year war, and the recent war with the Allies. 
They never know when they are licked. That may explain the 
cruelty of present-day rulers of Germany against racial minorities. 

Whenever a country has jungles, the tooth and talon law pre- 
vails. India being the land of jungles, reflects the laws of nature 
upon the people who live there. Class hatred, the caste system, 
bigotry, and intolerance are found everywhere. The untouchables 
are manifestations of the contempt in which one group of human 
beings holds another. 

Those who live in the foothills and in the Himalayas reflect the 
rugged individualism which conquers those who are the victims of 
jungle life. 

Afghanistan, being a great mountain region, has held its own 
against Great Britain, India, and Russia, and against the ancient 
Manchus and Mongols. 

In the United States we have great mountain ranges, great val- 
leys, and great plains. In the mountain sections of our Republic 
communism can never exist because of the influence of the char- 
acter of the country. Rugged individualism will and must prevail. 
The hill people of the great States of Kentucky and Tennessee have 
remained independent and Elizabethan despite the development 
of the country all around them. During the American Revolution 
the mountain citizenry from the White, Green, and Allegheny 
Mountain Ranges were the most obdurate fighters for our colonial 
forebears and fought a most valiant and courageous battle. 

In later days mrany radical, liberal, and progressive movements 
of our Republic have usually sprung from the Middle West, the 
great Central Plain of our Republic. Greenbackism, the Popuiist 
movement, silver movement, and abolition were either started or 
developed in that section. Only a year ago in one of our western 
prairie States a judge and sheriff were intimidated by a group of 
citizens to prevent the execution of the law. Law and order finally 
prevailed. 

Let me call the attention of the Members of the House to the 
fact that these were group movements animated by community of 
thought and action. Therefore communism is more likely to pre- 





vail in flat lands. The mountain regions of our country, whether 
north, south, east, or west, will always battle for democracy and 
the individualism that it represents. 

The abuse of economic freedom by certain individuals is past 
history. It is the record of yesterday which, in terms of time, is 
the immediate past. It symbolized the freedom of unrestricted 
individualistic materialism, which was known as rugged indi- 
vidualism or capitalism. 

Another school of economic thinkers believe that today, which 
is the immediate present, sees the beginning of the disintegration 
of unrestricted individualistic materialism. It is the road which 
has led from rugged individualism to ragged individualism. This 
school believes that any leader, whether he be Roosevelt, Musso- 
lini, Hitler, Dolfuss, or Stalin, who mostly disintegrates unre- 
stricted individualistic materialism will be chiefly exalted. To 
many observers it seems that it is not the destiny of these five 
men to play other than necessary transitory roles toward a future 
ultimate system, which they believe is neither fascism or com- 
munism, but which some day will be known as “universalism.” 
By universalism this school of economic thinkers mean the true 
fulfillment of Jefferson's illumined declaration that all men are 
created free and equal, just as they are in the universe. In uni- 
versal law and principle this school of philosophic thinkers believe 
men are not equal physically, not equal emotionally, not equal 
mentally, but equal spiritually. They believe in spiritual leaders, 
and a spiritual government, with the material values subservient 
to them. This to their mind is but the recovery of the past, when 
ancient Judea, Egypt, India, and Greece had the same form of 
universal government. Therefore they contend true Americanism 
or real democracy is simply the fulfillment of the great universal 
motto, “E pluribus unum,” which means one from many, one 
government from all governments, one corporation from all cor- 
porations, one religion from all religions, one race from all other 
races. That is what they interpret as the democracy of Jefferson, 
Franklin, and Lincoln. They are opposed to the plutocracy of 
Alexander Hamilton and the materialistic American leaders who 
inverted the spiritual destiny of this great universal country. The 
disciples of universalism see tomorrow's future as the end of ma- 
terial competition in our country and the beginning of material 
cooperation. This is the only way they claim they can destroy 
unrestricted individualistic materialism which is capitalism. They 
see the displacement of material competition with material co- 
operation and the establishment of economic security for everyone 
that is desirous of working with body or mind, and the great com- 
petition for the things that come from the mind and the spirit 
which is the only true individualism because in life the mind is 
the only individualist. Tomorrow or the near or distant future 
they contend, will bring the establishment of this material secur- 
ity, by material cooperation. Then mankind can compete, to 
become greater individualists, in the things of the mind and spirit, 
in the realm of science, art, and philosophy. 

Vox populi, vox del. The voice of the people is the voice of God. 
This they believe is true democracy—and true democracy is theoc- 
racy. In such a spiritual the spiritual leaders will be 
the mouthpieces of the people through whom the voice of God 
makes itself heard. 

Ancient Greece, Egypt, India, and Judea when they reached their 
power and glory were theocratic—that is, democratic—for their 
rulers were spiritual rulers, referred to as priests and prophets, rep- 
resentative of the universal mind. Universalists point to the fact 
that they have had in this great universal country men and women 
who had carried on and are carrying on their universal work. One 
State alone, Massachusetts, the cradle of the new age, gave us great 
universalists, such as Ralph Waldo Emerson, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
William Lloyd Garrison, Henry Thoreau, Julia Ward Howe, Margaret 
Fuller, Wendell Phillips, and Oliver Wendell Holmes, the father of 
the former Supreme Court Justice Holmes. This distinguished 
author and writer once said: “Build thee more stately mansions, 
oh, my soul.” The stately mansion that they would erect in this 
country today is universal in its dimensions and fulfilling the 
dream of the American universalists. Thus their economic philoso- 
phy is called “universalism.” 

These people stand neither with the nationalists or the inter- 
nationalists, but with the universalists of history who, through 
their present leader, David Sturgis, believed that the universe is 
= model for all governments and the guide for all people every- 
where. 

The rise of individualism in Europe coincides with the rediscovery 
of atomism in the sixteenth century. The atomistic world picture 
assumes freely moving atoms in infinite space. The scientists of 
the sixteenth century concluded that, as the macrocosmos consists 
of freely moving atoms, of free units, so must the microcosmos, or 
social cosmos, consist of freely moving social atoms, and that the 
social atom, the individual, must be as free in his movements as is 
the physical atom. 

This is the philosophical background of liberalism and indi- 
vidualism. Its contrast, or opposite, is universalism, the philo- 
sophical background of which consists in the denial of atomism of 
every other individualistic force in the universe. The starting 
point of universalism is the oneness of God, the universe, nature, 
man, and humanity. 

As a great liberal and progressive, President Roosevelt would like 
to give economic security to every man, woman, and child in our 
Republic. [Applause.] The curtailment of economic and financial 
individualism is not a violation of the principles of American de- 
mocracy, but is an assurance of its continuation in the future. 
Without this curtailing of unbridled financial and economic indi- 
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vidualism the future of American democracy would have become 
problematic within a very short time. 

In conformity with the traditional ideal of democracy, President 
Roosevelt is now engaged in restatement of American democracy 
in terms of present-day political and economic realities. Thus does 
President Roosevelt emerge as the savior and redeemer of the heri- 
tage created by Jefferson, Jackson, and Wilson. [Applause.] 

Just as the modern conception of government is different from 
the paternalistic order of things, so is modern democracy some- 
what different from the democracy of yesterday. Since it is no 
longer the function of the state to exercise the duties of a watch- 
man, so it is not the task of democracy to be limited to the ballot. 
Political democracy can survive only when it is economically 
orientated. Economic orientation of democracy is claimed by 
some for socialism, but socialism is still abhorent to the people 
of our Republic. It should be pointed out that socialism, as the 
symbol for Marxism, according to its disciples, stands for cuwl- 
lectivism as opposed to free individualism and is exemplified by 
proposed national ownership of all industry, utilities, and all eco- 
nomic and material resources. 

Many Americans are not afraid of national ownership and oper- 
ation of industry, utilities, and natural resources. What are 
Muscle Shoals, Boulder Dam, the national forests, and other 
reservations but actualities of socialism? What are the water, 
light, heat, and power utilities operated by the cities but other 
examples of socialism? 

American people are putting into practice many of the principles 
advocated by Socialists. Why be afraid of the name when they 
stand in no fear of the thing itself? There is certainly no cause 
for worry for our Republic so long as the city, State, and National 
Governments strive to bring about good will between labor and 
capital, prevent the employment of children in mines and fac- 
tories, provide constant employment for able-bodied men at saving 
wages, and take care of their citizens in their old age. [{Applause.] 

“Equal and exact justice for all; special privileges to none.” This 
motto has been adopted by the Democratic Party, and under this 
motto America demands the abolition of special privileges to 
favored classes and equal justice to all who labor for their liveli- 
hood, whether by mind or hand, or both. [Applause.] 

Men, fearful of the future, cling to the living order of things, 
and are afraid of innovation. It is for this reason that many 
people consider the changes wrought by our President as some- 
thing revolutionary in character. His words and deeds are sup- 

to be in violation of the two great documents of our entire 
= fabric, the Declaration of Independence and the Consti- 
tution. 

In my study of the President’s program I can find nothing that 
is contrary to the principles of human rights. I can find nothing 
that sets the State above the citizen. I can find nothing that 
provides establishment of a dictatorship. I can find nothing that 
provides for great armies, in times of peace, of brown, black, blue, 
or any color shirts. I can find nothing that provides for any 
symbol of hammer and sickle, of battle-ax bound with rods, of 
the swastika, nor of any symbol except that of the free Ameri- 
can eagle and the stars of heaven, set in a blue vault, one for 
each State of the Union, the white of peace and the red of cour- 
ageous hearts that had bled to preserve our Republic. [Applause.] 
Even the Blue Eagle is intended to represent an eagle, heraldic 
rather than actual, but still an eagle. 

The edifice erected on the specifications of the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution is still the temple of democ- 
racy. It is still the temple of the people. It is still the temple of 
“government of the people, for the people, and by the people”, 
and I pray God that it may ever remain thus. [Applause.] 

The additions made in the past by those who misread the speci- 
fications must be removed, and like Independence Hall in Phila- 
delphia, the edifice restored to its original simplicity and beauty. 

New architects have been called to the work. Some people call 
them the “brain trust.” New workmen must build what they 
plan, and the edifice must be restored to its original lines. It 
must not have Russian iron, German paint, Italian marble, Brit- 
ish oak, French decoration, or anything but American material. 
[Applause. ] 

The original temple of democracy was built in a hand age; the 
restoration will be completed in a machine age, but the object of 
the restoration is to bring about the greatest welfare to the great- 
est number of people and to reopen the temple doors to those who 
seek the “pursuit of life, liberty, and happiness”, guaranteed to 
them by the immortal Declaration of Independence. [Applause.] 

“Quo vadis”? 

Whither the road to the future? 

I propose that we take the path of planned economy along the 
course of which there are 10 guideposts. 

First. To freeze minimum wages below which no human being 
should be permitted to be exploited. To have maximum hours so 
that work could be divided between those that are unemployed. 
And to abolish child labor wherever it may be found, in mills, 
mines, looms, and factories, so that children can be in the temples 
of schoolhouses and not be exploited on the altar of mammon. 

Second. To continue and make a permanent part of our institu- 
tion the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. To enlarge its func- 
tions so that loans may be made to small as well as to the large 
corporations and business people, to employ the army of unem- 
ployed to make them self-supporting and self-respecting. 

Third. To place agriculture on a parity with industry by extend- 
ing loans and credit to independent farmers and especially to the 
present transient tenant and crop farmers to give them permanent 
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tenure of the land they cultivate and also them in the 
foreign markets of the world by giving them an equalization fee 
or debenture to put them on a parity with industry and protect 
agriculture against international price cutting. [Applause.] 

Fourth. Planned, systematized, and correlated development on a 
national scale of all means of transportation and communication. 
There is to be no building of railroads, airways, highways, or 
development of water courses, or means of communication such as 
telephone, telegraph, radio, without approval of this planning 
board. 

Fifth. The encouragement of foreign trade by the establishment 
of reciprocal-trade agreements with other nations of the world, 
and the encouragement of the American merchant marine by fa- 
voring American ocean freighters through subsidies and other 
similar means. 

Sixth. The strengthening and enlarging of the power of the 
Federal Trade Commission with a view of eliminating unfair trade 
and business prices, unfair competition, and purchase of goods 
dumped on the market through fraudulent bankruptcies. 

Seventh. The guaranty of bank deposits and enactment of a uni- 
form banking law through Government control. The encourage- 
ment of savings accounts with the Government, either in postal 
savings or with the Treasury, at a nominal rate of interest, with 
the entire resources of the United States as security. [Applause.] 

Eighth. The national ownership and operation of natural re- 
sources, such as public utilities, which are essential to the life of 
every human being in every home of our country, and means of 
transportation and communication, which represent the arteries 
and nerves of our great Republic. 

Ninth. National and international bimetalism, and the use of 
both metals, in adjusted proportions, as a basis for currency. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Tenth. The national ownership of all munitions of war and 
armor-producing plants, with the trade in munitions and firearms, 
explosives, and war gases, and other munitions of war, limited to 
the Federal Government, States, and municipalities. [Applause.] 

We in the United States are molding the civilization of the future. 
In the short period of a century and a half the pioneers of our 
country, animated by courage, by fortitude and bravery, and in- 
spired by ideals, have converted a wilderness into a great nation. 
Associated with them in this gigantic achievement have been other 
liberty-loving men and women who have given up their old herit- 
age, forsook what they held near and dear, and have come to this 
new land seeking liberty and justice and bringing with them the 
will and capacity to work. In the great crucible of American prin- 
ciples and traditions these two elements are fusing into a new 
national alloy, which, like the alloys of modern metallurgy, will 
possess qualities beyond the capacities of any of the original ele- 
ments. [Applause.] 

I have briefly outlined before, some of the characteristics of 
today’s governments in Europe. Each form of government has 
originated either through the collective will of the people or has 
been forced upon the people by organized force, substituting might 
for right. 

In our own country we have achieved a political union that 
has withstood the test of armed invasion, civil war, foreign wars, 
the World War, and attacks of undermining forces alien to Amer- 
ican spirit. Ours is still—and pray God it may ever be—a great 
democracy in which vox populi; vox Dei—the voice of the people 
is the voice of God. [Applause.] 

The Old Testament speaks of the Jews as the “chosen people.” 
The rulers of Europe today have appropriated and altered this 
phrase. Thus we find that Italy is the “chosen state;” Russia, 
the “chosen class;”” and Germany, the “chosen race.” But superior 
to all these is our United States, for ours is the “chosen nation,” 
chosen by people from all over the world who came to our shores, 
where rule is not by race, nor class, nor creed, nor color, but in 
which human beings can realize for themselves the highest aspira- 
tions that can be found in life. [Applause.] 

Under the liberty and freedom which our Republic grants to 
body, soul, mind, and spirit, from all these diversified national 
elements among us, will ultimately be developed one group superior 
to all—the E pluribus unum of America, symbolic of one for all 
and all for one. |Applause.] 

This great American group will carry on its constant faith in 
their Nation, founded in the struggles and the traditions of the 
past; glory in its peaceful triumphs and conquests of the present, 
and shine resplendent in the hope and confidence of its tre- 
mendous future. {Applause.] 

Imbedded in the heart and soul of our people will be the two 
great mottoes—“E pluribus unum” and “In God We Trust”— 
the glorious symbols of America of yesterday, of America of today, 
and of America of tomorrow. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I shall be pleased at this time to answer any ques- 
tions that any Member is desirous of propounding to me. 

fr. KELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Srrovicu. I yield. 

Mr. KELLER. I observed that in referring to the accomplishments 
under Bismarck in Germany the gentleman left out old-age 
pensions. Was not that enacted under his regime? 

Mr. Srrovicu. I included that. I am very glad the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois has brought that up, because every bit 
of social legislation that we find in our own country was first 
enacted by the archreactionary, the ultraconservative, Iron Chan- 
celor Bismarck, in 1881. And I was very much surprised to see 
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my good friend Tom Blanton as a liberal Democrat stand in oppo- 
sition this morning to the subject of old-age pensions. 

Mr. Boyan. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Srrovicn. I yield. 

Mr. Bortan. I congratulate the gentleman upon his very able 
speech. I am sure it proved very informative to the House. The 
gentleman believes, does he not, that the policies he has enunciated 
as the policies of today are the policies we are now pursuing? 
These principles and policies are based upon justice and equality 
and are in accordance with the tenets proposed by the gentleman? 

Mr. Srrovicn. I am very glad that my distinguished colleague 
from New York, Mr. Boylan, asked that question. What I wanted 
to bring out is that the philosophy of the principles of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt are symbolic of the old principles of democracy. They 
are the same as those enunciated by Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin 
Franklin, and Thomas Payne. The only difference is the form, 
because democracy is eternal in its principle, and its form changes 
as the years come and go, just the same as clothing. The shape 
and design of clothing of 1934 is different than the shape and 
design of clothing that was worn in the days of our mothers and 
fathers. Still the cloth is the same. President Roosevelt is trying 
to orientate the democracy of today to fit the social, economic, 
and political conditions that confront us in order to give to every 
man and woman of our Republic economic security and enable 
them to compete for the mental and spiritual opportunities in life 
that will ennoble mankind. This is the philosophy that underlies 
the New Deal of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Mr. Dunn. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Srrovicu. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Dunn. Will the gentleman please explain how we are going 
to get out of a depression when practically every factory in the 
United States has what they call an age limit? In other words, I 
am a member of the Labor Committee. When we were discussing 
the 5-day 6-hour bill, which I hope will be passed at this session, 
practically every man that appeared before us, who was the head 
of an industry, maintained that they had an age limit. I asked 
every one of them, What is your age limit? I do not hesitate to 
say that practically every one of them stated between 40 and 45 
years of age. If the United States Government is not going to 
provide old-age pensions and unemployment insurance and all of 
our industries have an age limit, preventing men and women 
from getting a job when they attain the age of 40 or 45 years, how 
are we going to get out of the depression? 

Mr. SrrovicH. In answer to my distinguished colleague from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. DuNN], who has loyally and consistently sup- 
ported labor legislation in this House, permit me to advise him 
that at the present time in this mechanistic age the slogan or 
shibboleth of modern industry seems to be, “Equal opportunities 
for all with the exception of those past the age of 40.” 

It is a tragic indictment of the civilization of our machine 
age that men past the age of 40 are being relegated to the scrap 
heap. However, the 5-day week and the 6-hour day, with which 
I am in thorough sympathy and accord, would be instrumental 
in dividing the work so that all of our citizens who are willing to 
work could be employed. 

The profit motive which is being utilized for the benefit of the 
few in industry should be distributed for the benefit of the great 
mass of our unemployed. Competition for individual materialism 
should be supplanted with cooperation, making it possible to have 
economic security for every man and woman who is willing to 
work to earn his daily sustenance. Since labor is the producer 
of capital and wealth it should be entitled to a fairer share in the 
distribution of the wealth it creates. When men and women ar- 
rive at the age of 50 or 60 and are no longer able to work in the 
quarries of industry, commerce, and agriculture the Government 
of the United States, in cooperation with the States of the Union, 
should have old-age pension laws which would pension every 
worker, every father and mother who have contributed their all 
upon the altar of industry, to be provided for in their old age. 
If it is patriotic to pension every soldier who is ready to make the 
supreme sacrifice upon the altar of war that his country might 
endure, it is just as noble, just as humane, just as patriotic to 
pension through old-age pensions the worker, the toiler and 
laborer, including helpless fathers and mothers, who are dependent 
upon charity for having given of their lives, health, and strength 
to make our country great, glorious, and prosperous. [Applause.] 

In 1927 I spoke for 1 hour upon the subject of old-age pensions. 
That bill has become the model for all other bills that have since 
been introduced upon the subject. The speech that I then made 
made a most profound impression upon Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
When he became Governor of the great State of New York he wrote 
me a letter that it inspired him to appoint a commission to inves- 
tigate the subject of old-age pensions, and through his cooperation 
and magnificent effort an old-age pension law was written upon 
the statute books of the State of New York. Old-age pension is 
now operating in almost 14 States of the Union. Old-age pensions 
are found in every civilized country of the world with the excep- 
tion of China, India, and the United States. I am appealing to 
the membership of this House to help us secure an old-age pen- 
sion act before China and India leave this, the greatest civilized 
Nation of the world, still in the background for having failed to 
do justice to those who have appealed for aid in their declining 
age. 

Mr. Speaker, in 28 nations of the world we have the compulsory 
contributory form of old-age pensions, in which the state, the em- 











ployer, and the employee contribute an equal percentage for an 
old-age pension fund. This usually amounts to about 3 percent 
of the salary of the employee, a like sum being contributed by the 


nation and by the employer. Second, the voluntary contributory 
form of old-age pension, which is found in 10 different countries of 
Europe, in which the state just grants old-age pensions to men and 
women who have grown old and feeble in the service of agriculture 
and industry. The workingmen do not have to contribute to any 
old-age pension fund. The state provides for it alone. Third, there 
is the old-age savings fund, as found in Japan, in which the nation 
matches the savings of the workingman and provides for him when 
he is no longer able to work in the quarries of industry. 

Mr. Meap. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Srrovicu. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. Meap. I am very much interested in the splendid statement 
the gentleman is making, and I agree with his statement that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is carrying forward the principles of true democracy. 
I would tike to have my distinguished colleague explain to the 
House, as I know he can, the fact that President Roosevelt is meet- 
ing with the same opposition that the reforms advocated by Jeffer- 
son and Jackson met with in their day; that he is meeting with the 
same opposition that the square-deal program advocated by 
Theodore Roosevelt met; that the new-freedom movement advo- 
cated by Woodrow Wilson met; and that that opposition, Torylike, 
as it was called in the reactionary days of early history, is ready 
and willing to step in in strong opposition. We see their opposition 
to the stock-market control, and yet they forget the Insulls and the 
Kruegers. We find their opposition to the Securities Act, to the 
Wagner Dispute Act, and we find partisan debate even in the matter 
of the air-mail cancelations. Much of this, in my judgment, is an 
organized effort to defeat the progressive reform advocated by the 
New Deal and sponsored by Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Mr. Srrovicn. My distinguished friend has asked a very pointed 
question, but the question is age old in its conflict. 

_ If the gentleman is conversant with the Bible, he will note the 
same battle being waged between the Sadducees and the Pharisees 
in Biblical times. You will find the same controversy between the 
hoi-aristoi and the hoi-polloi in Greece. You will observe the same 
discord, dissension, and disagreement between the Roman patricians 
and plebeians. In medieval times the same conflict was waged be- 
tween the barons, lords, and dukes, and the serfs. In those days 
the serfs had economic security, but they had no liberty or free- 
dom. Today the modern workingmen have liberty and freedom, but 
have no economic security. To digress further, please observe that 
in the parliamentary constitutional form of Great Britain’s Govern- 
ment the struggle between the Whigs and Tories and between the 
Conservatives and Liberals has always persisted. In this the Sev- 
enty-third Congress of the United States you can see the same line 
of demarcation between the reactionary element which is found on 
both sides of the aisle amongst Republicans and Democrats and 
the liberals and progressives found in both the Republican and 
Democratic ranks. 

I am a great admirer of the President of the United States and 
was one of his early and first supporters as a Presidential possi- 
bility, yet I have never voted for a gag rule and I have never voted 
for a measure because the President wanted it. I voted for every 
measure of Franklin D. Roosevelt when I believed it was a liberal 
and a progressive measure designed to bring about the reforms that 
we have been speaking about. [Applause.] 

Mr. KENNEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Srrovicu. I yield to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. KENNEY. Will the gentleman explain why there should be any 
Opposition to a great American institution and the first means of 
raising revenue that this country knew before a system of taxation 
was put into vogue? Will the gentleman explain to us why this 
body that objects to so many things should really object to a na- 
tional lottery conducted by the Government for public benefit, such 
& lottery as is conducted by more than 30 countries of the world? 

Mr. Strovicn. For the benefit of my distinguished friend from 
New Jersey, I desire to say that we have to observe a moral code in 
this Republic. Every honorable man and woman in this country 

is against gambling. It is unmoral and unethical. However, we 
have legitimized gambling on Wall Street. We have gambling on 
race tracks in various States of the Union. We gamble in the 
future of wheat, cotton, and other commodities necessary for life. 
We should have a uniform law that is equitable and just to every 
American citizen. If we allow one form of gambling, we should 
allow another, and lotteries belong to this category. My theory 
therefore is, let us eliminate all forms of gambling and let men and 
women earn their living in conformity with the dictates of 
humanity, in which social and economic justice reign supreme. 

Mr. Douciass. Does the gentleman think a lottery improves the 
moral code? 

Mr. Srirovicn. Does the gentleman think gambling in Wall Street 
improves the moral code? 

Mr. Dovuc.ass. No; but does lottery improve the moral code? 

Mr. Srrovicu. Not at all; but, as I said, if you allow one form of 
gambling, you should allow all others. There should be no privi- 
leges for one that are denied for others. 

Mr. Douctass. Two wrongs do not make a right. 

Mr. Srrovicu. I agree with the gentleman that two wrongs never 
made a right, so we are battling in this House to bring about a 
fundamental doctrine of democracy which is the greatest good for 
the greatest number. |[Applause.] 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 22 (legislative day of Thursday, March 16), 
1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN, OF MISSOURI, BEFORE 
JOINT SESSION OF MISSOURI LEGISLATURE 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a very able address delivered 
by the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Truman] on the 
21st of March 1939 before a joint session of the Missouri 
Legislature. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the State 
of Missouri, you can hardly estimate my feelings when I received a 
copy of your resolution asking me to address a joint session of the 
legislature of this great State. I consider it a very high honor and 
I haven’t the words to adequately express my appreciation. You, of 
course, are interested in the Congress of the United States, just as 
I am interested in this honorable body, and I am sure you have 
asked me here to discuss some of the things that are of national 
interest. I shall endeavor to give you my views on some of the 
issues now pending in the Congress. 

Missouri honored me in 1934 by electing me as one of its two 
United States Senators. I consider that honor a great responsibility, 
and I have to the very best of my ability worked exceedingly hard 
to meet that responsibility. 

I had had no legislative experience and only about 214 years of 
law school when I went to Washington. My whole experience in 
public service had been executive and administrative. When con- 
fronted with a highly responsible and technical command in the 
World War I tried my best to learn all about it. I have done the 
same thing with my duties in the Senate. The fact that I have been 
a@ lifelong student of world and United States history has been a 
very great help. 

I was assigned to two of the Senate’s busiest and most powerful 
committees—Appropriations and Interstate Commerce. One con- 
trols the Budget of the greatest government in the world and the 
other has enormous influence on its transportation and communi- 
cations. 

I found out very soon after I had settled down to a study of my 
duties that the business of a good legislator is not to get things 
done quickly and efficiently, as a good administrator has to do, 
but to prevent, if possible, the enactment into the law of the 
land many crazy and crackpot measures. I have found that 
much deliberation and study on all proposed legislation is a great 
deal better for the public welfare than too much hurry and im- 
mediate action. I have also found that the man whose interests 
are of most importance to the country is not usually represented 
in the lobbies of Congress and that the bill on which the lobbyist 
and propagandist expend the greatest efforts is the one that needs 
the most deliberate consideration and, perhaps, obstruction. 

It has been my privilege to serve through what I believe is one 
of the greatest periods in the long and honorable history of the 
Senate of the United States. I have rubbed elbows with and 
heard words of wisdom (and some not so wise) from men who 
will be historical figures in the next generation—John Garner, 
Joseph T. Robinson, Huey Long, Carter Glass, our own Bennett 
Champ Clark, Charles McNary, Robert La Follette, Jr., Hugo 
Black, and many other able and distinguished men. 

I arrived in Washington in the midst of the great depression 
and became a member of the committee that recommended for 
passage the largest single peacetime appropriation ever made in 
the history of the country—the $4,800,000,000 relief bill of 1935. 
I was a member of the committee that investigated the utility 
scandal and recommended the holding company death sentence. 
It was my duty to sit day after day and listen to railroad woes 
and to learn how so-called great bankers, financiers, and rail man- 
agement had ruined great transportation systems. I was the 
chairman of the f£ubcommittee on Interstate Commerce that 
helped to set up the regulation of air commerce. I had to make 
a@ special study of the organization of the National Government 
in order to vote intelligently on appropriations. Because of my 
military experience I have had to study the national defense 
set-up, and having been a farmer until the World War, I have 
been vitally interested in farm legislation, although I’m not on 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Now, while trying with all the brain power I have at my com- 
mand to master great national issues and problems pending in the 
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Congress, I’ve had to answer personally thousands and thousands 
of letters, see hundreds of people, and act as a sort of national 
employment agency for all the thousands of Missourians who feel 
that it is their patriotic duty to become attached to the pay roll 
of the Federal Government. It has been necessary for me to get 
up early in the morning and burn considerable electric energy at 
night, both at the Government’s and my own expense; but it has 
been a grand experience, and no one can say that I haven’t honestly 
tried to make you a proper representative in the Senate. 

I am very much interested in transportation. I have a feeling 
that if the agricultural producer and the manufacturer of the 
necessities and luxuries that our standard of living requires could 
economically and efficiently place their products in the hands of the 
users without undue assessments for handling and transportation, 
many of our woes would be settled. 

The railroads were constructed in the boom days of expansion 
after the Civil War. Until 1920 they had practically a monopoly in 
the movement of goods and passengers, and they cultivated the 
attitude of every monopoly—a smug, public-be-damned attitude 
that is now sending them into bankruptcy. They sat idly by and 
saw us build thousands of miles of concrete highways for the use 
of 30,000,000 of automobiles and trucks, and their managements, 
with 1893 ideas, still believed they had a monopoly in transporta- 
tion. Airplanes are carrying millions of passengers and thousands 
of pounds of mail and express. The small manufacturers, who have 
been discriminated against, have bought their own trucks and haul 
their products themselves. Livestock is moving by truck, and a 
man with a “flivver” isn’t going to wait for a train. 

Railroads are asking for legislation and the committees of Con- 
gress are studying the situation. I hope something can be done 
to help them. But when a patient asks for a doctor he must take 
the medicine prescribed and have a will to get well if the doctor is 
to do him any good. The railroads and railroad labor, in self- 
defense, maintain one of the most powerful lobbies in Washington, 
and they are vociferous about the legislation that they need to cure 
their ills. 

I think that the rails are still our most useful and our most 
necessary means of transportation, but railroads need to “live” 
today and to meet today’s conditions. They need men with young 
ideas, and I hope that they'll realize that. 

Automobile and truck manufacturers are making use of every 
new idea. The airplane manufacturer and the air transportation 
companies are using every possible means at their command to 
improve service and to convince the people that air travel is to 
their advantage. 

When railroads were the only means of transportation, except- 
ing the horse and wagon, the simplest way to increase profits was, 
of course, to increase the price of transportation—charge “all 
the traffic would bear,” or, as they said, charge for “the value of 
the service.” It made no difference what the cost of the handling 
of traffic was in the calculation of freight charges, and as far as 
that is concerned it apparent!y makes no difference to them now. 
Rail freight charges have no rhyme or reason in their set-up. 
There is a fairly reasonable rate structure in the northeast section 
of the country, a rather patchwork crazy quilt in the southeastern 
section, and one that will really make you dizzy to contemplate 
in the West and Southwest. Try to cross from one of these so- 
called freight-rate territories into another with a car of freight, 
and you get socked with all the traffic will bear plus a real jolt 
for having the temerity to want to ship from one zone to another. 

Competitive marketing is something the railroads seem to know 
nothing about. There are two basic fundamentals for increasing 
profits under competition, which are the opposite of monopoly 
marketing practices. They are, first, reduced operating costs or 
prices or both, and, second, increased sales through increased sales 
effort. 

The railroads aren’t altogether to blame for their present con- 
dition, however. They have been bled white by their bankers and 
financial advisers and have been the object and butt of every tax 
racket in existence the country over. I believe that they are 
entitled to the same fair and honest treatment, from every stand- 
point, that every other means of transportation receives. I believe 
that the problem before the country is a transportation problem 
and not a railroad problem. I think that air, auto, water, and 
railroad transportation must be considered in the light entirely 
of the public interest. I am sure that every method by which we 
travel from place to place and move our goods and merchandise is 
absolutely essential to the welfare of the country, and as long as I 
am a public servant that will be the policy I shall support. 

I believe that the man who does the work and makes our ma- 
chines of travel perform is entitled to every consideration, and that 
any legislation affecting any method of transportation must take 
him into consideration and see that his interests are fully pro- 
tected. I have spent much time and effort on transportation prob- 
lems and legislation, and in my opinion we are still far from 
a proper solution. 

While I am very much interested in transportation, I am also 
interested in the farmer, because, as I have said, I have been a 
farmer. 

The farmer is an individualist, and the hardest thing on earth 
is to get him to organize even when his best interests require it. 
The Roosevelt administration has made an honest effort to help 
the farmer, but I am not convinced that the present A. A. A is 
working in the interest of the man for whom it was created. There 
have been too much red tape and paper work and too much recog- 
nition of the men who farm the farmer. I am convinced that if 
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world trade can be revived—and I think Cordell Hull has made an 
honest and practical approach toward its revival—some of the 
farmers’ troubles will cease to exist. Cotton, wheat, and meat are 
world products and require a world market for their distribution, 
and if the world markets cannot be restored these crops are going 
to have to be handled on a domestic-allotment or cost-of-production 
basis. Our ideas of land uses must be revamped also. Marginal 
and submarginal land now cultivated must be put to other uses— 
reforestation, wildlife preserves, and, in some instances, just plain 
abandonment, and let Nature take her course. Soil conservation 
is one of the greatest of undertakings and ought to be continually 
carried forward. All the money spent on the whole farm program 
isn’t a drop in the bucket when compared to the soil depletion of 
the last 50 years. There isn’t a reason in the world why soil con- 
servation and the domestic-allotment, or some other practical plan, 
would not work together. 

National defense, in my mind, means just that. I am for an 
adequate navy, a well-trained and sufficient air force, and enough 
men of other arms for training purposes only. Battleships and 
airplanes cannot be built overnight. Neither can antiaircraft guns 
and artillery weapons. A policy that would insure safety without 
aggression on our part is what we need. In my opinion, the pro- 
gram presented to by the President is reasonable and 
necessary. With world affairs in their present chaotic condition, 
common sense would indicate that the richest nation on earth 
should be ready to defend itself against the wild men who are 
running the dictator states. 

This country has finally awakened to the fact that foreign policy 
and national defense go hand in hand. World disturbances have 
their effect on us no matter how much isolation we may try to 
maintain. With transportation and communication what it is 
today there is no such thing as and if we don’t want to 
take our proper place in world affairs w= must be ready to defend 
our own policies at home and in the Wustern Hemisphere. 

The whole country should be agreed on a foreign policy, and we 
should face the world as a unit, no matter what our internal dif- 
ferences may be. I think the recent statements of Mr. Landon 
and Mr. Stimson are patriotic documents, and I am sure that the 
votes in the House and Senate on the National Defense Act show 
that the country is united. 

The world is no longer a very large place. We can go around it 
now in 3 or 4 days, and the time is fast approaching when we'll 
have airplane passenger service between all the continents at 
four or five hundred miles an hour. If we are to have world peace 
we must have world understanding. 

If this great Nation of ours were divided into 48 independent 
governments with 40 different es and dialects, we’d be 
having the same trouble that Europe is having. Suspicion of 
neighbors and neighbor States comes about through ignorance 
and lack of understanding. I am one who hopes eventually for 
world peace, but until that time comes I am also one who wants 
the Nation to “keep its powder dry.” 

I also believe that if there are any inhabitants here who believe 
that certain ferms of government in Europe are better than ours, 
they should be sent to those countries they admire and not be 
given any opportunity to overturn or destroy our Republic. No one 
on earth thinks more of the Republic of the United States than I. 
I have sworn to uphold and defend the Constitution of the United 
States 17 separate and distinct times, and have even gone to the 
extent of offering my life for it, and I was never more thoroughly 
impressed with the greatness of the country than at the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the meeting of the first Congress, 
March 4. Every man and woman in this hall should read those 
three speeches, one by William B. Bankhead, Speaker of the House; 
one by Charles Evans Hughes, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court; 
and one by our great President, Franklin D. Roosevelt. You'll be a 
better and more patriotic citizen for having read them and you'll 
also be convinced that you have the best government in the world. 

We have our troubles and plenty of them, but there is not one 
of them that we can’t solve by honest effort. We are living in an 
age of transition. We’ve come from oxcarts to airplanes in less than 
a generation. We are going through a complete readjustment and 
it is a painful operation. More progressive legislation has been 
passed in the 6 years of the Roosevelt administration than in any 
other half dozen administrations, and we must adjust ourselves to 
an entirely new theory of existence. Our social-security legislation 
may not be perfect, but it is a step in the right direction. No one 
wants to repeal it. It is an effort to give the everyday citizen, 
who works for a living, some hope and security that he won't be 
a burden in his declining years. If you'll read history, you'll find 
that concentration of wealth and power in the hands of a few was 
the fundamental cause of the downfall of the greatest nations of 
the past. We are trying to profit by those examples. Monopoly 
cannot exist in a republic, and a republic cannot exist when its 
resources are in the hands of a few. I am not an admirer of 
bigness. I have said on the floor of the Senate that a thousand 
insurance companies, with $4,000,000 each in assets, are better for 
the country than one company with four billions. I think that is 
true of steel factories, packing plants, and grocery stores. I want 
to do whatever I can to help the small-business man—the big 
one will take care of himself. 

I think the tax burden has to be adjusted in such a way as to 
give the businessman, particularly the little-business man, @& 
chance to operate and to take up the slack in employment. Tax 
systems are and always have been cumbersome, patchwork affairs. 
The Federal system has grown up around income and excise taxes 

























































































and import duties. States are adopting income and sales taxes as 
a means of raising revenue. Then there are counties, schools, and 
municipalities to be supported. In times gone by, land has always 
been the basis of most tax systems. As government grows and 
continues to add service after service to the tremendous number 
already in existence, means must be found to support them. For 
every government service rendered the bill must be met by taxa- 
tion. Most people want all the benefits and service, but want 
them for nothing. I’ve heard that Senator Sorghum, that famous 
old cartoon statesman, stays always in office by voting for every 
appropriation and against every tax bill. That is an unbeatable 
system, but, practically, some members of the legislative bodies 
must vote for taxes. 

If we could get an equitable, honest system whereby the people 
who benefit most from government could be made to pay for it, 
and have our dual State and Federal of government 50 
arranged that there would be no duplication of methods of raising 
revenue, the tax millennium would be here. Since that seems to 
be an ideal condition, it may never come. We have to do the 
best we can under conditions as we find them. 

When I was a part of the administrative government of Jackson 
County it occurred to me that it would be a great thing for the 
taxpayer if the Federal Government had certain taxes that only 
it could levy, the State certain other things to tax, and leave land 
and property taxes exclusively to counties and municipalities. 
Then some of the taxpayers’ woes would be over. Nowadays, by 
the time a man has made out all the forms and returns that he 
has to make, particularly if he is in business, he is ready to do 
without any government whatever. I am hoping that an honest 
effort will be made in Washington to ease and simplify the tax 
system. But in the meantime, we cannot let people go hungry 
in a land of plenty. You see how this whole question dovetails 
into one great problem. Some of us are honestly trying to find the 
answer to it. 

We are approaching another Presidential campaign, and you will 
hear all sorts of wild and demagogic remedies for all the ills we are 
heir to, but the American people are hard to fool. They know 
whom to trust. They know that the Democrats under the leader- 
ship of that great President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, have given the 
common man a chance. They know that selfishness and greed 
under a Republican regime brought us almost to ruin, and I am 
perfectly willing to trust the people when 1940 rolls around. 
Again I want to thank you for this very great courtesy. 


Which Way Recovery? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 22 (legislative day of Thursday, March 16), 
1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY, OF 
WYOMING, MARCH 12, 1939 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a very able address delivered by 
the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoNneEy] over the 
radio during the American Forum of the Air on Sunday, 
March 12, 1939. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Let me begin by pointing out at least two roads which do not 
lead to recovery. Whatever we may believe to be the right answer 
to the question proposed for tonight’s discussion, of one thing I am 
certain, namely, that the American people are not willing to sur- 
render their economic freedom to either private monopoly upon the 
one hand or to government on the other. Regimentation of the 
individual by either private or public power is not a solution of our 
economic ailments. Indeed, it is regimentation by one or the other 
that has been the primary cause of most of the ills from which the 
world suffers. 

Any effort to find the antidote for modern chaos must start with 
recognition of the principle that the rights of the individual are 
supreme and that both governments and business organizations are 
maintained only for the purpose of serving the people. When gov- 
ernment becomes so all-powerful that the individual cannot act 
without its permission, then the political system can no longer be 
said to be free. Likewise, when business is so organized that the 
individual cannot freely engage in it, the economic system can no 
longer be said to be free. Before we shall even begin to lay the 
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basis for a sound recovery program we must realize that men were 
never made for any system but that all systems were made for men. 


THE CRISIS IS WORLD-WIDE 


This modern crisis which engulfs the whole world arises from 
the fact that for some reason our economic system no longer pro- 
vides security for men. Almost every element of the population is 
clamoring for Government action to correct the results of this 
failure. Farmers, though they produce an abundance, are unable 
to secure even the cost of production. The industrial worker is 
without certain employment and in great numbers is dependent 
upon the Government for his daily bread. Businessmen, manu- 
facturers, traders, particularly those whom we generally classify as 
belonging to “little business,” and even great transportation agen- 
cies like the railroads, turn to Government for credit with which 
to maintain themselves, and the Government in turn is able to 
provide this credit only by piling deficit upon deficit. 

In the abstract everybody agrees that man can support himself 
only by work. The trouble is, however, that he has lost the op- 
portunity to work. In the search for the answer to our question, 
therefore, we must first determine, if we can, what the reasons are 
why men cannot today freely work, freely produce, and freely 
exchange the products of their labor. 

The explanation of the modern anomaly of want in the midst 
of plenty seems to me to be a perfectly simple one, arising from 
the fact that the modern world has become so highly complex in 
the field of industry, trade, and commerce that man is no longer 
protected by the simple rules which were sufficient to maintain 
economic freedom before modern invention changed the face of 
the earth. The task is to find the rule that is suitable to our 
times and one that is in harmony with our fundamental ideals. 
No merely negative remedy would be adequate. It must be con- 
structive, but it must also be democratic. 


ECONOMIC FREEDOM ESSENTIAL 


No one who has had the opportunity to feel the pulse of the 
people of America can doubt for 1 minute that they are still 
devoted to our traditional principles. They believe in freedom. 
Every person who had the opportunity to witness or to hear over 
the radio the proceedings which took place in the Chamber of 
the House of Representatives on March 4 last in commemoration 
of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the commencement 
of the First Congress of the United States could not fail to have 
been thrilled by what took place. It was a rededication, as it 
were, of the Government and the people of America to the tolerant, 
patient, and courageous principles of democracy. 

My answer, therefore, to the question which has been pro- 
pounded to us tonight is another question. Do we have the 
courage to be democratic? If we believe in that personal liberty 
which guarantees to every man the right to think, worship, speak, 
and vote as he pleases, then we cannot avoid the next necessary 
conclusion, that we must guarantee him economic freedom also. 
Just as man through all past centuries has struggled painfully to 
achieve the liberties of which we boast when we gather in patriotic 
assembly to vindicate our system, so he is today struggling to 
achieve industrial democracy. 

That is why I say tonight that there can be no permanent 
recovery unless, first of all, we securely establish economic free- 
dom. Commerce and industry must be free from arbitrary re- 
straints, whatever their source. The door of opportunity must be 
kept open for each rising generation, for otherwise all talk of 
liberty is a delusion. 

This is the heart of the so-called monopoly problem—the aboli- 
tion of those restraints which have closed the door of equal 
opportunity. And yet, it is no simple thing to discuss monopoly 
understandingly, for many monopolies are altogether justifiable 
and beneficial. Monopoly must not be confused with mere size 
nor with efficiency. The monopoly which is to be condemned is 
only that which by artificial means, by fraud or force or chicanery, 
gains undue advantage and fastens a mortgage on the future. 

All competition tends to monopoly, for the natural objective of 
competition is supremacy. Just as the runner seeks to demon- 
strate his superiority over those against whom he runs, so the 
worker or the businessman seeks to demonstrate his superiority 
Over those with whom he competes and thereby to build up an 
ever-expanding trade. 

There can be no quarrel, therefore, with that type of monopoly 
which results from geographical or strategic advantage, from the 
nature of the business, or from the superior qualifications of the 
persons or corporations which carry it on. The evil arises when 
exclusive opportunity to engage in business is secured by methods 
which do not rest upon merit alone. 


BUSINESS NOW NATIONAL IN SCOPE 


Fifty years ago the individual who resorted to indefensible 
practices could be more or less readily controlled by public opin- 
ion, because his customers could ordinarily, without great dif- 
ficulty, take their trade elsewhere. They could exhibit their dis- 
approval in such a way that public opinion itself would tend to 
be a corrective. But when business ceased to be carried on pri- 
marily by men in their natural capacities and when the corpora- 
tion came to be the effective agency of commerce, public opinion 
ceased to be a speedy and effective corrective. Men no longer 
deal with their neighbors, because business is no longer local. 
It is national in its scope. And so we are necessarily in search 
of a national remedy. 
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For half a century our people have been struggling to find the 
rule that would be applicable to the complex society in which we 
live. We have vacillated backward and forward between theories 
of strict enforcement of the so-called antitrust laws, on the one 
hand, and complete exemption from their prohibitions, upon the 
other. 

The lawbooks are full of cases which condemn as both unethical 
and illegal combinations by which prices are fixed, trade territory 
divided, earnings pooled, competitors excluded, rebates granted, and 
business restricted, and yet as long ago as 1916 Congress passed a 
shipping act, the purpose and effect of which was to license such 
activities so far as certain shipping corporations were concerned. 
In 1918 Congress passed another statute repealing the Sherman 
antitrust law for associations formed to engage in export trade. 

PRIVATE MONOPOLIES INTOLERABLE 


And while this was going on both political parties, in words of 
varying formula, have repeatedly declared that private monopolies 
are intolerable. But all the time forces were at work which were 
utterly destroying the local character of business and herding the 
people into great cities, where they could no longer support them- 
selves by their own labor upon the land, where they could no longer 
maintain themselves by, commerce and trade with their neighbors, 
but were made dependent for their very existence upon the activi- 
ties of the giant instrumentality of modern commerce, the cor- 
poration. 

While this was going on, particularly since the end of the World 
War, the share of agriculture in the national income was constantly 
declining and the numbers of unemployed were constantly increas- 
ing. Finally, in 1929 the whole system collapsed. The same effects 
were manifest in other countries. The natural person everywhere 
was finding himself utterly unable to resist restraints of trade, the 
geographic radius and effect of which became greater as the means 
of transportation and communication improved. 

Everywhere men have turned to government for relief. In Europe 
they have allowed government to become absolute, with the result 
that both personal liberty and business liberty have been sup- 
pressed. 

In the United States we have been trying to restimulate private 
industry by Government spending, but, though billions have been 
borrowed and spent, the problem has not been solved. One great 
difference we see, however, between what has transpired abroad 
and what is transpiring here. We have maintained the democratic 
system. Religious and political freedom here remain unimpaired. 
It is only economic freedom that has been threatened, and the 
undermining of that freedom began at least a quarter of a century 
ago. 

Indeed, one of the first efforts of the present administration to 
achieve recovery was said to be an effort to allow business to govern 
itself. The N. R. A. was established. Like the shipping act and 
the foreign-trade act it repealed the antitrust laws for business 
associations. But the result was not the abolition of restraints of 
trade nor the reopening of the door of opportunity to free private 
enterprise. 

Thus we are driven to the conclusion that the road to recovery is 
to be discovered by identifying and effectively prohibiting the 
practices which close the door of opportunity in national commerce. 
The duty of Government always is to establish the rule of society 
which will best preserve order and, as our Declaration of Independ- 
ence puts it, preserve the “unalienable rights of man to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 

There is no power but the government of all the people which 
has the authority in a democracy to make and enforce the rule by 
which all must live. And so I say that Government and business 
must unite in a common, tolerant, and patient effort to develop 
the rule which in our complex civilization will preserve economic 
freedom. Let it be emphatically stated, however, that such a rule 
must not clothe government with power to direct business. It must 
make business free, just as it must make the individual free. 


SOME SIGNPOSTS TO RECOVERY 


It must be a rule that will counteract the depressing effect on 
small business of the concentration of economic power. It must 
provide for a decentralization of income—not by breaking big busi- 
ness down but by building small business up and by stabilizing em- 
ployment, so that worker and farmer shall have a larger and a more 
certain share of the national income. 

Here, then, are some signposts to mark the road to recovery: 

(1) The establishment and maintenance of economic freedom. 

(2) The decentralization of income by encouragement to small 
business and the stabilization of employment. 

(3) A recognition of the fact that corporations are not persons 
but artificial agencies created by law for the better utilization of 
the collective assets of the people for the public good. 

(4) A recognition of the fact that the rule of national com- 
merce can only be laid down by the National Government but 
that it should be laid down upon the abiding foundations of demo- 
cratic faith. 

Democracies are said to be endangered by the development of 
foreign dictatorships. Let no one imagine, however, that de- 
mocracy is to be maintained by military operations abroad. It 
must save itself by doing here at home what no dictator has yet 
done—namely, to establish a free economic system to raise and 
maintain such a standard of living for all as will justify the faith 
of the generations which founded and have thus far maintained 
America as the home of the free. 
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Our Present Prosperity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 22 (legislative day of Thursday, March 16), 
1939 





RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. CHAN GURNEY, OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
MARCH 21, 1939 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp a very 
interesting address on the subject of Our Present Prosperity 
delivered by the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. Gurney] 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System on March 21, 1939. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


OUR PRESENT PROSPERITY—-WHAT IS IT, HOW PERMANENT, AND WHAT 
CREDIT SHALL WE GIVE TO THE ADMINISTRATION AT WASHINGTON? 


Hello everybody, some of our people have compared this year of 
1939 with that year cf 1916, just a year before we took an active 
part in the last great World War. I personally have not gone that 
far, thinking more about keeping our own house in order, trying to 
emulate the efficient housewife, whose home is always in apple-pie 
order—always ready for company, the pantry well filled—so today 
I am concerned about our present prosperity. What is it, how 
permanent, and what credit shall we give to the administration at 
Washington? 

I want to put this question up to you today, to give it a few 
minutes consideration. I wish I might have more time to speak 
and you to listen. The subject is worthy of our deepest thought. 

We are all interested in prosperity—deeply so. It is essential to 
our enjoyment of life, to our contentment; and if it be true that 
any administration of Government affairs at Washington brings 
about prosperity, then I would not be so unfair as to deny it credit 
for such accomplishment. As a matter of fact, it would do me no 

to take such stand, for you would look the situation in the 
face and you would overrule me if I were not fair and reasonable. 

So I think we ought to ask ourselves these questions: 

Are times better? Are they permanently, soundly better, or have 
we merely been taking a “shot in the arm”? 

I take up the first question: Are times better? My first short 
answer is, Yes, times are better, but not good enough to brag 
about. Or, if I may amplify the answer just given, I would say 
that times are better than they were in the fall of 1932 or in 1933 
or 1934. They are not better than they were in any one year of 
the 30-year period from 1900 to 1930—and that is taking in lots 
of territory. In all those years, a young man out of school, or 
any young man just entering manhood, could reasonably expect 
to find a job. In all those years, any man having a piece of 
property—a farm for instance, or a home—could reasonably expect 
to find a sale for it, if he might wish to sell, at a reasonable price. 
In all those years, a man might go in debt for his requirements, 
and within reason, hope to pay those debts. In all those years, a 
man with a family could reasonably hope to support that family. 
Today, what is his chance to find a job, his chance to sell any 
property, his chance to pay any debts, his chance, if a laboring 
man, to support a family? You listeners, answer these questions, 
please, and you will look the facts in the face, I am sure. 

Let me repeat the questions, for you to answer: Has the young 
man a chance for a job? Can you sell property? Can you pay 
debts? Can you support a family in comfort, now? 

And when you have made answer to conditions as to these very 
essential requirements, you will understand the answer I gave a 
few moments ago: “Yes, times are better, but not good enough to 
brag about.” 

It is true that our farm products bring a better price than in 
the fall of 1932, or in 1933, or 1934. It is true that retail trade is 
better; true that banks have ceased to fail; true that more people 
ride in new cars than in the bitter days of depression; but I ask 
you to take a comprehensive view of the entire field, and then we 
will have a more clear grasp of the case. 

In the late fall of 1929, the world, financially speaking, went 
topsy-turvy. It would take long hours to discuss all the phases 
of that monetary landslide. I content myself with the statements 
that values fell, markets went flat, debts became a burden, and 
led to bankruptcy, consumption of goods in all homes went to 
the minimum, employment largely ceased, and distress stalked 
everywhere—not merely in America, but all over the civilized world. 
Then, as to our country, the situation was aggravated by the elec- 
tion year of 1932, and by impending changes in the administration 
at Washington. It should be remembered, too, that in the 2 years 
prior to 1932, we had a Republican President, heckled by a Demo- 
cratic Congress. 








Our Democratic friends now love to make comparison of condi- 
tions today with those of 1932 and 1933. I submit the unfairness 
of this comparison and insist that the very uncertainty of that 
time, and the ensuing distress, were at least half chargeable to 
themselves. In fairness, if they talk farm prices of today, they 
should compare with the range of many Republican years of the 
30 years prior to 1930, during which the general range of prices 
was better than it is today. 

Yes, times, that is, prices of things we sell, are better today 
than in 1932, but prices of things we have to buy are much higher 
too. If you have bought anything lately, whether a wagon or 
sta a cotton or wool dress or a hair cut, you have found this out. 

es are very much higher, and with certainty of becoming bur- 
densome. Our unemployment problem is still with us, some 
12,000,000 adults are still out of work. And all the new cars are 
still largely bought on the installment plan. 

So I give again my answer of before. “Yes, times are better, but 
not good enough to brag about.” And this, after 8 years of Demo- 
cratic Congress and 6 years of a Democratic President! 

My second question is: “Are times permanently, soundly better, 
or have we merely been taking a ‘shot in the arm’?” 

This question should be answered carefully and correctly, not 
with any political bias, for a correct understanding and solution 
are vital to the welfare of all America. The thinking, sensible, 
and patriotic citizen must study and honestly answer this ques- 
tion. I have little patience with the mentality of a man who will 
be swayed in his judgment, merely because he has received from 
the public treasury, as in the case of a farmer, a check of a few 
hundred dollars for planting a lesser number of acres. In point 
of fact, I do not believe many farmers are so swayed. They can- 
not be bought for a hundred dollars or so. 

Every intelligent man knows we have been “taking a shot in the 
arm.” The President calls it “priming the pump.” Critics call it 
“boondoggling.” In old time idiom, it is the “pork barrel”—but 
the pork barrel multiplied 1,000 times. 

I would like to present an imaginative situation, but one which 
is illustrative and applicable. Here it is: There is a certain fair- 
sized city—its name is Anymanstown. We have there an uncle— 
call him Uncle Bim, if you wish. He is immensely wealthy; his 
credit is unquestioned, though in truth he owes considerable. 
Uncle Bim was elected mayor on a platform condemning his prede- 
cessor. Uncle Bim got the notion he would make Anymanstown 
prosperous, the city having been in the dumps for some years 
before. 

The first thing Uncle Bim did was to guarantee all the deposits 
of the three banks in town. This was a fine thing for the depos- 
itors and for the community, but pretty rough on Uncle Bim. If 
any of the banks might fail, the money to pay the depositors would 
have to be realized from the notes in the bank. Thus Uncle Bim 
has in effect signed the notes of every borrower in town. Maybe 
some of you who hear me have signed other people’s notes. I 
leave judgment to you. But in all events, you made some pros- 
perity for a little time in the home of the fellow for whom you 
signed the note. Mind you, I am not discussing the wisdom or 
the unwisdom of guaranteeing bank deposits. What I am trying 
to get across is the idea that signing every borrower’s note would 
surely bring a flush of prosperity—temporarily, at least. Then 
Uncle Bim put out a manifesto in Anymanstown saying, in effect, 
“I will organize an office known as Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, 
and another known as Federal Housing Authority. If your debts 
trouble you I will help you with 40-year loans, which I will guar- 
antee. If you need an ell built onto the house, or you wish to 
paint the house, or put in a new bathtub at high costs, or if you 
have a shop and need new machinery on the installment plan, even 
at high costs, my Federal Housing Authority will see you through. 
We will sign your notes for all these things.” Here again is a good 
thing (maybe) for the borrower, but rough on Uncle Bim; some of 
these chickens will and have come home to roost; Uncle Bim will 
foot the bill. I am not discussing the wisdom or the unwisdom of 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation or Federal Housing Authority. 
The thought I have is that these measures must produce, tempo- 
rarily at least, a certain prosperity, but not the solid, enduring 
prosperity that always did before come to people through thrift 
and economy. 

When Uncle Bim decided to produce prosperity in Anymanstown 
he said, “I was elected mayor on my promise to make prosperity 
all about, so hire every idle man through our P. W. A. office, build 
necessary bridges, match dollars with residents to grade or pave or 
build or improve.” Then he organized W. P. A. to take the place 
of P. W. A.; told them to spend money regardless, but get men on 
pay rolls—cut down hills and wheelbarrow the dirt around. Don’t 
bother about need of the work, just spread out the cash. This, 
after three full years of H. O. L. C. and F. E. R. A. and P. W. A. 
and F. H. A. and what not—now, dish out the money regardless. 
We have billions of dollars—all borrowed—to spend in this way. 

Again, the wisdom or the unwisdom of these measures is no 
part of my discussion today. I am trying to tell you that these 
things should produce a flush of ease, but I ask you, Are they 
permanent cures? Are we on the right road? 


All this time Uncle Bim has been borrowing money—borrowing 
in billions. Mark well, there will be groanings in plenty when his 
children, in future years, dig and delve to pay back Uncle Bim’s 
notes, which plentifully stuff every bank vault in Anymanstown. 

So much for Uncle Bim. 
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In a way, I have been trying to answer the question, “Have we 
been taking a shot in the arm?” 

We have! 

Every Democrat admits it. 

He tells you the patient was awful sick. Maybe so, but all the 
time I am trying to ask him and you, Is our little prosperity of 
today permanent? 

Or, to put it bluntly, has Dr. Franklin D. Democracy been 
giving us food, or just medicine? 

Remember, please, that the human body can’t go along indefi- 
nitely on dope. To be healthy, it requires food. 

We of the United States are all the same kind of folks, having 
firm belief in maintaining our principles of freedom. Therefore, 
with chaotic conditions prevalent in the major portion of the 
so-called civilized world, let us take immediate action to make 
secure the benefits which have accrued to our people under our 
free Government. Let us immediately give more than lip-service 
promises to tax-harassed business, big and little; then will hon- 
est jobs in private industry take the place of relief which requires 
further taxation. Let’s give back to the farmer of the United 
States, the food market of his own country, so recently taken from 
him with reciprocal-trade treaties and their most-favored-nation 
clauses. All new wealth comes from the soil. Farm prosperity 
means good customers for a healthy industry that is supplying 
honest jobs. 


The President of the United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SHERMAN MINTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 22 (legislative day of Thursday, March 16), 
1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. FRANK MURPHY, ATTORNEY 
GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, MARCH 17, 1939 


Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a radio address 
delivered before the Hibernian Society of Baltimore on 
March 17, 1939, by Hon. Frank Murphy, Attorney General 
of the United States. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


There have been times in our history when a toast to the Presi- 
dent could be approached with a large degree of unconcern— 
times of uneventfulness when no controversy or dispute as to the 
Executive’s place in the American scheme of things troubled the 
thoughts of the people. Such a time was the famous “Era of 
Good Feeling”, presided over by James Monroe. 

We are not now so blessed with peace and harmony. For a 
decade we have wrestled with the problem of an elaborate economic 
mechanism possessed of vast potentialities for productive useful- 
ness, yet so disorganized that at one time we have seen 15,000,000 
of our people without opportunity for gainful employment and 
self-support. Indeed, we have seen the entire system on the 
border of paralysis. 

It has been a period seldom equaled for the number and the 
gravity of issues pressing for solution. And it was natural that 
this should come to be, for as the evidence mounted that the eco- 
nomic machine would not adjust itself, sheer human distress 
compelled government to take a hand as it had never done before. 

Inevitably, the expansion of governmental activity has raised 
doubts in the minds of many as to the value of old concepts and 
traditions. At times, suspicions—both warranted and unwar- 
ranted—have seemed to run riot. And of all the new questions 
that have been born of the depression, certainly one of the fore- 
most is that of the Presidency and its place in the America of 1939. 

On rare occasions, however, situations arise which place upon 
the President a responsibility of the gravest import—situations in 
which the fate of the Nation and the security of its institutions 
are at stake. The events of this week illustrate how quickly con- 
ditions can be materially altered in the world about us. They 
give us serious warning that we should be prepared to act promptly 
and intelligently as becomes a great and powerful nation for the 
protection of our interests in any emergency that may arise at 
home or abroad. It is at these rare and emergent occasions that 
we are made conscious of the magnitude of the office and the 
measure of our collective dependence on the individual who at the 
moment is charged with the exercise of its vast prerogatives and 
duties. It is not then merely a question of legal powers and con- 
stitutional arrangements. At such a time human elements may 
play a decisive role. 
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One of these rare occasions is still fresh in the memory of all 
of us. I refer to that fateful day on March 4, 1933, when the 
present Chief Executive assumed the duties of the office in cir- 
cumstances more difficult perhaps, more delicate and baffling, more 
fraught with danger to that political and economic freedom which 
is basic in our system of government and enterprise, than any 
that ever confronted our people. 

In that awful crisis, when a whole nation was in the grip of a 
deadly paralysis of fear and temporary collapse, our anguished 
hopes and anxious prayers centered not on the Congress, not on 
the Supreme Court, not on those great industrial leaders and 
their skilled aides who manage and direct our vast business enter- 
prises and financial institutions, but on the President of the 
United States surrounded by a small inner circle of men and 
women chosen to assist him in the execution of the powers vested 
n him by the Constitution and the laws of Congress. In that 
hour he became the hope of America. 

In the hands of a weak or selfishly ambitious man, animated by 
a lust for power, or one inexperienced in statecraft and without 
profound loyalty to the democratic ideal, our liberties might have 
perished. With magic words of reassurance he comforted a stricken 
and bewildered nation; with bold, swift, and wise use of the powers 
provided by his great office he brought about a quick revival of 
that confidence and the vital processes of trade and exchange that 
are essential to our economic life and well-being. Here was an 
outstanding instance in which the office of President, administered 
by a man of great qualities of mind and heart and enormous talent 
for executive action, became the means of saving our country from 
disaster. 

Looking backward, it seems unlikely that so much significance 
would have been attached to this question if it had not been for 
a curious combination of historical events. One event was the 
great depression itself; the other was the emergence in full flower 
of the totalitarian philosophy of government represented by the 
Fascist and Nazi states. At almost precisely the same moment, 
historically speaking, the American Nation was confronted on one 
side by an economic calamity that demanded vigorous leadership 
and swift corrective action; and on the other by the threat of an 
absolutist theroy utterly repugnant to our democratic ideals and 
thoroughly disliked by the American people. 

For a time, at the height of the crisis, the Government acted 
with all the vigor that the emergency demanded. With the Presi- 
dent leading the way, the people’s representatives in Congress 
launched a powerful counterattack against the spreading epidemic 
of business bankruptcy and human insecurity. It is doubtful if 
ever before, except in time of war, the American people had pre- 
sented a front so thoroughly united against a common danger. 

Since that time, and particularly during the past 2 or 3 years, 
the Nation’s attack on basic problems has unquestionably slowed 
down. It was natural, of course, that after the first flush of emer- 
gency there should be a slackening of the pace. In a democracy 
where public policy is determined through legislative deliberation, 
this was not only natural but desirable. 

But the change of pace in our search for security has not been 
due entirely to this natural process. Other factors have entered the 
picture, and I am referring now particularly to the fear that too 
much power has been concentrated in the hands of the President. 

This issue, of course, is not new to American politics. The charge 
of ambition has been leveled at various executives almost since 
the birth of the Republic. It would probably have been directed 
at anyone elected President in 1932 who was determined to act 
vigorously to prevent a complete economic collapse. But fate, in 
its mysterious way, intervened to give an emotional content to the 
issue far beyond its intrinsic merits. For across the Atlantic Ocean, 
at this same moment, flesh-and-blood autocrats were actively prac- 


ticing the despot’s creed of coercion, suppression, and aggression 
as they are today. 

There is no doubt that with these living examples providing an 
atmosphere of realism the question of dictatorship has continued to 
play a significant part in the public deliberations. Certainly it has 


influenced and even frightened many well-meaning citizens. And 
there is good reason to believe that it has helped to reduce the 
cooperation between the executive and legislative branches which 
was so strikingly effective in the early days of the present admin- 
istration. 

In a sense we are caught between two conflicting needs—first, the 
necessity for keeping a strong, united front against dictatorship, 
and second, the equal necessity for courageous leadership in the 
fight against mass unemployment and insecurity. 

It is true the great emergency is behind us, but we are far from 
being out of danger. The great problems of providing steady work 
at a living wage for every employable, of bringing security to the 
aged, and health to the ailing, and of doing away with strife between 
capitai and labor, are calling insistently for careful, permanent solu- 
tion. There is the sturdy protection of our democratic ideals and 
traditions and all the interests of our people. 

These are not partisan objectives; these are our common objec- 
tives. These are the objectives which should unite us without 
regard to wealth or race or creed. They are the aims of every 
American of good will and generous heart. They far eclipse in 
importance any issue that may now or in the future divide our 
ranks. It is inconceivable that we can permit disunity to keep us 
from their achievement. It is inconceivable that democracy should 
drift into the very thing we fear because of irresolution and division. 

Yet contemporary history indicates that this is very much a pos- 
sibility. In one great nation, where basic economic problems were 
neglected or ignored, a bloody revolution ushered in a dictatorship 
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of the proletariat. In others where similar conditions prevailed, the 
“man on the horse” won his way to power with promises of a better 
life and swiftly proceeded to strip the people of the liberties without 
which life is poor and cheap, indeed. 

However remote these things may seem, they will remain very 
definitely in the category of possibilities as long as our need for 
action to preserve democracy is obscured by fear and our capacity 
for action limited by disunion. Democratic impotence is much more 
to be feared than democratic leadership. 

Remember that the founding fathers were men who led a revo- 
lution against despotism. They needed no schooling in the nature 
of autocratic rule. The memory of its evils was fresh in their 
minds. Yet they recognized that even in a republic there is need 
for vigorous leadership, for some central figure to take the initia- 
tive in searching out the Nation’s problems and devising effective 
methods for their solution. To phrase it in the language of today, 
they sought to create a spearhead for the struggle to make democ- 
racy work. But wisely they left to the people’s representatives the 
vital lawmaking power and the control of the public purse. 

It seems reasonable to believe, also, that the authors of the Con- 
stitution contemplated such an exercise of the powers with which 
they endowed government as would be commensurate with the 
needs of the Nation—as would permit the activities of government 
to be expanded in times of stress and strain and to be contracted 
in periods of quiet and calm. Such, apparently, has been the belief 
of many occupants of the Presidential chair, many whom we 
— for their patriotism and devotion to the democratic way 
of life. 

Andrew Jackson, for example, in his fight against the powerful 
Bank of the United States, used the Executive powers so boldly that 
his noted contemporary, Henry Clay, gloomily predicted the speedy 
transformation of the Government into an “elective monarchy.” 
Yet the people continued to choose not only the Executive but their 
Representatives in Congress, and that body continued to wield the 
lawmaking power, and the Bill of Rights survived unscathed. 

Of all our Presidents, I venture to say there is none less thought 
of as autocratic than Abraham Lincoln. Yet, confronted by the 
emergency of the Civil War, Lincoln took steps which led him to 
write these significant words of justification: 

“No organic law can ever be framed with a provision specifically 
applicable to every question which may arise in a practical ad- 
ministration. The whole of the laws are being resisted, and all will 
be destroyed if not protected. * * * The Constitution is silent 
on the emergency.” 

Here again, in an emergency, the Executive acted promptly and 
vigorously to protect the people from dangers which threatened the 
orderly administration not of any one law but of all law. Yet 
when the crisis was past America still stood as the world’s foremost 
haven of liberty and of popular rule under a written constitution. 

And so it has remained until this day, despite war and panic and, 
in our own time, an economic catastrophe as serious as war itself. 

In the desperate days of 1933 the President was invested by the 
Congress with powers never before held by the Chief Executive of 
the United States. Since that time the Presidency has dominated 
American politics to a degree seldom equaled in time of peace. 

What does it all mean? Does it signify that America is gradually 
abandoning representative government? Are we to believe that de- 
mocracy has been tried and found wanting? 

I am convirged the contrary is true. I am convinced that each 
expansion of Executive activity, from Jackson’s fight against finan- 
cial monopoly to the recovery fight made since 1933 by President 
Roosevelt, has been merely another evidence of the capacity of our 
political system to adjust itself to the condition and the needs of 
the people. It is democracy’s answer to those who sneeringly con- 
tend that popular government is docmed to failure because it lacks 
the capacity for swift action in a crisis. It is unshakeable proof 
that democracy can meet its problems, can still be responsive to the 
popular will, and can still retain the Bill of Rights which has kept 
us a free Nation. 

This does not mean that we need to relent in our opposition to 
dictatorship. We must not relent. We must be as irreconcilable 
to dictatorship, whether of the right or the left, as we are deter- 
mined to safeguard our heritage of democratic liberties. But it is 
equally imperative that we do not lose perspective. We must not 
confuse the leadership that democracy needs in a crisis with dicta- 
torial ambition, and in this confusion render our leadership power- 
less to lead. 

Plainly the need for leadership is not past. 
permanent recovery is still largely before us. It is a long-range 
proposition that cannot be disposed of hastily or easily. It is an 
undertaking that will require a generous measure of the spirit of 
give and take. It can only be completed at the willing hands of 
a united people. It will not be done by a people disorganized by 
unfounded suspicion and crippled by partisan strife. Above all, 
it is a job that must be done if the political and economic systems 
under which this Nation has grown are to endure. 

Recent events abroad give warning that democracy must be able 
to act as well as to talk to protect its people from unsolved social 
problems at home and from wanton foreign aggression. Action in 
a democracy requires moral as well as material preparedness, self- 
discipline, and responsible leadership. Modern democracy must 
demonstrate its ability to act in accordance with reason as well as 
to debate the reasonableness of action. In these critical times 
demociacy must be militant enough to defend itself. Democracy 
needs, as never before, effective moral leadership. 

It has been my privilege during recent months to work near the 
man whom the American people have twice chosen as their Presi- 


The task of effecting 











dent during one of the most difficult periods in our history; and 
I have been moved, as I believe any man would be, by his unwaver- 
ing determination to do what he believes is right, what he believes 
is just for all the people—not for this faction or that group but 
for the Nation as a whole. 

Two weeks ago I was privileged to be present at the church 
services which he attended, as he does every year on March 4, in 
commemoration of the day when he first took office. For 6 years 
he has borne a burden such as few men have ever known. Grave 
problems were still resting upon his shoulders. Yet he wanted 
spiritual sustenance, and as he humbly bowed his head to the 
Divine Power that has never forsaken us there was evident an 
indescribable yearning to better the lot of his fellow men, to lead 
them wisely, and to serve them well. 

To the President of the United States I propose this toast—may 
he continue to serve democracy, and by his interpretation of our 
precious American tradition and ideals continue to give hope and 
comfort to all who cherish liberty and love justice. 


Vice President Garner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. STYLES BRIDGES 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 22 (legislative day of Thursday, March 16), 
1939 





EDITORIALS FROM WASHINGTON TIMES-HERALD AND PHIL- 
ADELPHIA INQUIRER 





Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp two editorials relative to the 
Vice President of the United States, one published in the 
Washington Times-Herald of March 22, and the other pub- 
lished in the Philadelphia Inquirer of the same date. 

There being no objection, the editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Times-Herald of March 22, 1939] 
ELLIOTT SAYS GARNER LEADS 


Elliott Roosevelt, son of the President, surprised the customers 
in his Texas broadcast night before last by delivering a resound- 
ing pat to the back of Vice President JOHN NANCE GARNER. The 
meat of Elliott’s speech was contained in this paragraph: 

“This much, however, is certain: JoHN GARNER is in the driver’s 
seat right now, well in the lead as a likely Democratic candidate 
for the Presidency in the 1940 elections.” 

The logical inference is that that came from the feedbox; but 
whether the White House or the Garner feedbox, we don’t know. 

Anway, there seems to be a good deal in it. Mr. GARNER, a con- 
servative old devil at heart, is nevertheless popular with persons 
of all shades of political opinion in Washington. The Vice Presi- 
dent usually retires into obscurity like a cuttlefish hiding behind 
its own ink. 

Mr. GarRNER has done anything but that. Such a wisecracking, 
good-natured, magnetic old boy is he that practically all the men 
enjoy his company, and most of the ladies consider him a card. 

His chances for the 1940 Democratic nomination, as Elliott Roose- 
velt says, look good. Garner would probably have the southern 
delegations pretty solidly behind him if he should go after the 
nomination in earnest. He’s the kind of man the South generally 
likes. And the growing conservatism in various other parts of the 
country would find at least one rallying point in GaRNER. 

At this time, 16 months before the conventions, the 1940 line-up 
looks as if it might be Garner against Dewey. 

If that proves to be the 1940 line-up, we think Dewey will out- 
last the old man in a tough campaign. 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer of March 22, 1939] 
WHAT IS SON ELLIOTT UP TO, ANYHOW? 


Speaking of rugged individualists, has anybody mentioned young 
Elliott Roosevelt, radio commentator extraordinary? For several 
months this son of the President, in his semiweekly broadcasts from 
Fort Worth, has been promoting another renowned Texan, Vice 
President GarNerR, for the Democratic Presidential nomination in 
1940. 

Son Elliott makes bold to hail Mr. GaRNER as “well in the lead” 
for the nomination. Since there is reason to believe that young 
Mr. Roosevelt’s enthusiasm for the Vice President is not fully shared 
by the gentleman in the White House, there may be some wonder 
as to what it all means. 

Elliott has from time to time taken it upon himself to criticize 
the Government’s policies toward oil operators, small-business men, 
private electric companies, pump priming, and wage-hour legisla- 
tion. His support for the Presidency of a man who represents, in 
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his words, “the conservative element as opposed to the New Deal,” 
necessarily causes a bit of eyebrow raising. 

It is hardly thinkable that Elliott is riding off the family political 
reservation just for the fun of it or to act smart. On the other 
hand, if he has political aspirations for himself in his new home on 
the range, it may be that, the sturdy Texans being what they are, 
he has adopted a clever strategy. 


Flood Control Program for the Mississippi Valley 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN H. OVERTON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 22 (legislative day of Thursday, March 16), 
1939 


ADDRESS OF MAJ. GEN. JULIAN L. SCHLEY BEFORE THE 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY FLOOD CONTROL ASSOCIATION AT 
ITS ANNUAL MEETING IN WASHINGTON, D. C., MARCH 22, 
1939 





Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
address, delivered by Maj. Gen. Julian L. Schley, before the 
Mississippi Valley Flood Control Association, at its annual 
meeting in Washington, D. C., on March 22, 1939, on the 
subject The Flood Control Program for the Mississippi Valley. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. President, members of the Mississippi Valley Flood Control 
Association, ladies and gentlemen, it is a privilege and pleasure to 
address you again on the vast program of comprehensive fiood- 
control work that the Congress of the United States has authorized 
for the great valley of the Mississippi River. To the members of 
this association who are so thoroughly familiar with the results of 
disastrous floods on that great river system, who have so carefully 
studied the vital problem of controlling those floods, I wish to 
express the appreciation of the Engineer Department for your co- 
operation in the formulation of the program to accomplish that 
control. This year I shall endeavor to describe to you what has 
been accomplished to date by the Corps of Engineers in carrying 
out the mandates of Congress for flood control in the Mississippi 
Valley, and to outline what the Department expects to undertake 
in the near future to carry the authorized program toward 
completion. 

For simplicity I shall first deal with the work that has been 
undertaken and that we expect to undertake in the near future 
in the main tributaries of the Mississippi River and in the upper 
part of the basin outside of the limits of the alluvial valley. I 
shall then describe the Department’s work in the alluvial valley 
itself. 

As you know, the first general authorization for flood control 
outside of the alluvial valley of the Mississippi River was con- 
tained in the Flood Control Act approved June 22, 1936. In that 
act, Congress declared that flood control on the navigable waters 
of the United States or their tributaries is a proper activity of the 
Federal Government in cooperation with the States, their political 
subdivisions and localities thereof, placed Federal investigations 
and improvements of rivers and other waterways for flood control 
and other allied purposes under the direction of the Secretary of 
War and the supervision of the Chief of Engineers, and authorized 
the amount of $320,000,000 for the prosecution of a Nation-wide 
flood-control plan. This act contained further provisions requir- 
ing States, political subdivisions thereof, or other responsible local 
agencies to provide without cost to the United States the lands, 
easements and rights-of-way required for flood-control projects, 
hold and save the United States free from damages due to the 
construction works, and maintain and operate the works after 
completion in accordance with regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of War. 

On April 6, 1937, shortly after the great flood of January and 
February of that year, the Chief of Engineers reported to Congress 
his recommendations on a comprehensive flood-control plan for 
the Ohio and lower Mississippi Rivers. This report is printed in 
Committee Document No. 1, Committee on Flood Control, House 
of Representatives, Seventy-fifth Congress, first session. In this 
report the Chief of Engineers recommended the construction of 45 
reservoirs on tributaries of the Ohio River and 24 reservoirs on 
other tributaries of the Mississippi River, the construction of levees 
and flood walls at some 155 cities and towns in the Ohio River 
Valley and the modification of the project for flood control on the 
lower Mississippi River. This modification consists of the pur- 
chase in fee simple of all lands in the Morganza, West Atchafalaya, 
and Eudora floodways (including its extension) and the construc- 
tion of each of these floodways as soon as the lands therefor have 
been acquired, the protection of lands in the vicinity of Cairo, and 
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the appropriation of $52,000,000 in addition to sums previously 
authorized, to be applied to the strengthening of levees, to the 
extension of the levee road system, to the prosecution of the pro- 
gram for increasing the discharge capacity of the main stem of the 
Mississippi River, and to the protection of the Cache Creek area. 

In the Flood Control Act of August 28, 1937, Congress took the 
first step toward the adoption of the comprehensive plan just 
described when it authorized $24,877,000 for the construction of 
local protection works for cities and towns in the Ohio Basin, 
these projects to be selected by the Chief of Engineers with the 
approval of the Secretary of War. Since your last annual meeting, 
Congress approved this comprehensive plan as it applies to the 
Mississippi Valley by the Flood Control Act of June 28, 1938, and 
authorized the amount of $243,600,000 for the initiation and par- 
tial accomplishment of that plan as it pertains to the basin outside 
of the limits of the alluvial valley. Provision is made in this act 
for such modifications of the plan as may be deemed advisable in 
the discretion of the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers. 
The act also contains one major change in policy whereby local 
cooperation is no longer required for flood-control reservoir-channel 
improvement and channel-rectification projects. 

I am sure that all of you are, as I am, interested in knowing 
what will comprise the program of construction in the next fiscal 
year, and it would give me very great pleasure to discuss these 
proposed activities with you in detail. I regret to state, however, 
that such information is not yet available as the Department has 
not yet appeared before the House Appropriations Committee to 
present data pertaining to the proposed program for the fiscal year 
1940. Consequently I cannot state definitely what projects will be 
undertaken in the immediate future, but I can, by using the 
information contained in my annual report for the fiscal year 
1938, indicate to you in a general way the tentative program for 
the coming fiscal year. 

In those parts of the annual report which concern the several 
districts of the Department, there are inserted statements of the 
amount which can be profitably expended on each authorized 
project during the second fiscal year following the year of the 
report—thus the 1938 report contains such figures for the fiscal 
year 1940. The sum of these itemized amounts is reported to the 
Bureau of the Budget as the total amount that can be profitably 
expended during the forthcoming fiscal year. That Bureau then 
adjusts the reported amount to fit the requirements of the Budget, 
and the Department at the proper time submits suitable data on 
the adjusted amount to the Appropriations Committee for its 
consideration. 

The Bureau of the Budget has set up the sum of $110,000,000 
for authorized general flood-control projects and investigations for 
the fiscal year 1940, outside the alluvial valley. Of this amount, 
$3,000,000 was set up for flocd-control investigations by the War 
Department and $3,000,000 for watershed investigations by the 
Department of Agriculture. Thus, under Budget limitations, ap- 
proximately $104,000,000 would be available for flood-control 
projects throughout the entire country outside the alluvial valley 
of the Mississippi River. 

The details of the individual authorized projects are shown in 
my annual report for 1938. Many of you, no doubt, have studied 
the data in that report concerning the projects of particular in- 
terest to you. At the risk of repeating part of that information, 
I should like to discuss the outlines of the program for the entire 
Mississippi River Basin. My statements will be premised largely 
on the data in the annual report and the total budget figure of 
$110,000,000. 

In the Ohio River Basin three of the flood-control reservoirs au- 
thorized in the 1936 act, namely, Tionesta Creek, Crooked Creek, 
and Mahoning Creek, are now under construction. I anticipate 
that work on these reservoirs will be continued at a rapid rate dur- 
ing the coming fiscal year. Allotments have also been made to 
enable the district engineers to obtain the basic engineering infor- 
mation on 16 other reservoirs in the Ohio River Basin which might 
be initiated pursuant to the authorizations in the 1936 and 1938 
Flood Control Acts. I expect that the construction of about 12 of 
these will be undertaken before the end of the fiscal year 1940. 
These projects will provide reservoirs on the principal tributaries of 
the Ohio, such as the basins of the Allegheny, Monongahela, Mus- 
kingum, Kanawha, Big Sandy, Scioto, Licking, Kentucky, and 
Wabash Rivers. 

Also, in the Ohio River Basin 19 local protection projects are 
actively under way, or will be under way this spring, in accord- 
ance with the acts of 1936 and 1937. Among some of the most 
important of these are works now under construction at Johnstown, 
Huntington, Ironton, Tell City, Middlesboro, and Paducah, and the 
Brevoort Levee in the Wabash Basin. The 1938 act authorized an 
additional $50,300,000 expenditure for local protection in the Ohio 
River Basin. It is probable that during the fiscal year 1940 about 
17 of the previously authorized projects can be completed, that the 
others can be advanced well on toward completion, and that it will 
be possible to initiate some 12 new projects which will be con- 
structed under the additional authorization of the 1938 act. 

The Dry Run Reservoir near Decorah, Iowa, was authorized in 
the upper Mississippi River Basin by the 1936 act. The act of June 
1938 contained an additional authorization of $6,600,000 for reser- 
voirs in that basin. It should be possible to initiate the construc- 
tion of this system of reservoirs early in the fiscal year 1940. 

A great many levee projects along the upper Mississippi, Illinois, 
Sangamon, Rock, and Kankakee Rivers are included in the 1936 
authorization. Already 31 of these projects are under way. The 
1938 act authorized an additional $2,700,000 for local protection in 
the upper Mississippi and Illinois River Basins. I expect that about 





four more projects under the 1936 and 1988 authorizations can be 
placed under construction in this area during the fiscal year 1940. 

The act of June 1936 authorized projects for the protection of 
the Kansas Citys and Council Bluffs on the Missouri River itself 
and for seven communities on the tributaries of that river. At 
Glasgow, Mont., the levees and appurtenant structures on the Milk 
River have been completed. The levees and flood walls at Topeka, 
Kans., are under construction at the present time and will be 
completed with present allotments. Authorization for the expendi- 
ture of $9,000,000 for reservoirs in the Missouri River Basin is in- 
cluded in the act of June 28, 1938. I that allotments can 
be made from forthcoming appropriations for initiating the other 
local protection projects and reservoir construction in this basin. 

Five reservoirs, Conchas, Caddoa, Fort Supply, Great Salt Plains, 
and Wallace Lake, are now under way in the great southwestern 
area drained by the Arkansas and Red Rivers and their tributaries. 
Conchas Reservoir will be completed before the end of the fiscal 
year 1940, and the construction of the others will be expedited as 
rapidly as funds will permit. In addition to these reservoirs three 
others were authorized in the 1936 act for the basins of the Red, 
Ouachita, Arkansas, and White Rivers, and the 1938 act added 
authorizations totaling $100,000,000 for reservoir construction in 
the White, Arkansas, and Red River Basins. Studies and investi- 
gations are well under way to develop the detailed plans for the 
great Denison Reservoir on the Red River, and it is expected that 
the construction of this project may be commenced in the coming 
fiscal year if sufficient funds are nyade available. 

Funds may also be allotted for starting the construction of some 
five or six of the reservoirs in the Arkansas and White River Basins 
under the 1938 authorizations. 

While perhaps less in the public eye than the reservoir programs 
for the southwestern rivers and their tributaries, the local pro- 
tection projects authorized on the tributaries entering the alluvial 
valley from both the east and west are also of great importance. 
Practically all of these projects, 18 in number, for which the re- 
quired local cooperation has been furnished, have been started 
and are being pushed to completion. Doubtless part of the appro- 
priation expected to be provided by the War Department Civil 
Appropriation Act can be made available for continuing this 
important part of the flood-control program. 

I have devoted much of my comments up to this point to an 
outline of general flood-control projects scattered throughout the 
vast Mississippi watershed outside of the alluvial valley of the 
lower river in order that you might gain a broad view of the 
operations of the Department. Let us now turn to consideration 
of the status of flood-control work in the alluvial valley and its 
prospects for 1940. 

As you know, flood-control work in the alluvial valley is being 
prosecuted under authorities contained in the Flood Control Acts 
of May 15, 1928, June 15, 1936, and June 28, 1938, which authorize 
the appropriation of $637,000,000 for this purpose. With the $351,- 
000,000 that has been appropriated to date, highly satisfactory 
progress has been made. The valley has enjoyed 12 long years 
without accidents and overflows, despite the fact that several 
high waters have occurred with crests that exceeded those of 
former floods which caused great damage. Although the compre- 
hensive project has operated true to its design, let us not be lulled 
into a false sense of security, for construction has not yet reached 
the point that would enable this project to protect the valley 
lands against the maximum predicted flood. Such a flood may or 
may not occur, but it is prudent to prepare for such an eventuality 
as rapidly as practicable. The Department is therefore vigorously 
prosecuting those works to which local interests have agreed and 
is also strengthening the existing works wherever the need has been 
indicated. 

In the St. Francis Basin, excellent progress has been made on 
both the Wappapello Reservoir and the levees along Little River. 
Some delay was experienced in getting this work started, but favor- 
able weather and working conditions in the late summer and fall 
of last year pemitted rapid progress to be made. The construction 
of the White River backwater levee was prosecuted strenuously 
after being repeatedly delayed by high water, and earth has been 
placed in these levees at a rate exceeding the most optimistic hopes. 
Across the river in the Yazoo Basin, excellent progress has been 
maintained in the construction of Sardis Dam and final prepara- 
tions are being made for starting construction of the Arkabutla 
Dam when funds become available. 

In the past year the operations in the Atchafalaya Basin have 
resembled a beehive in activity. The 1938 act, providing for the 
immediate construction of the Morganza floodway, was not ap- 
proved until after the 1939 appropriation which did not contem- 
plate large expenditures in the Morganza area. However, by care- 
ful planning and the judicious distribution of available funds, work 
was started promptly on the guide levees of this floodway. The 
earthwork on these levees is now well advanced. Dredging in both 
the Wax Lake outlet and the Charenton Drainage Canal has been 
advanced to the railroad and highways, where plugs will be left 
until elevated crossings have been constructed. Agreements hav- 
ing been consummated with the railroad company and now being 
consummated with the highway commission will probably permit 
actual initiation of work on these crossings in the near future. 
With the single exception of the Eudora floodway, noteworthy prog- 
ress has been made on all important features of the comprehensive 
plan for the lower Mississippi River, including items added or 
affected by the 1936 and 1938 acts, and main river work has been 
performed where needed most. 

Sufficient funds have been requested for the fiscal year 1940 to 
maintain present rates of work and, perhaps, to step them up some 
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what. It is expected that construction of crossings over the Wax 
Lake outlet and the Charenton Canal will be placed under way to 
open the way for additional levee and dredging work in the Atcha- 
falaya Basin. Foundation tests and investigations are now being 
made for the elevated railroad crossings over the Morganza floodway 
and before the end of fiscal year 1940 plans will probably be ready 
to begin construction on one or more of these crossings. Concur- 
rently with the starting of this new work in the Atchafalaya Basin 
it is contemplated that levee work in the St. Francis Basin and on 
the White River backwater levee will be extended; construction cf 
the Wappapello, Sardis, and Arkabutla Dams will be pushed vigor- 
ously, and work on main Mississippi River levees, revetments, and 
dredging will be accomplished to the greatest extent possible with 
available funds. 

The alluvial valley of the Mississippi River may justly be called 
the cradle of national flood control. Long before floods on smaller 
rivers were of more than local significance, the frequent and 
devastating overflows of the Mississippi itself were attracting na- 
tional attention which early expressed itself in the form of finan- 
cial help. As early as 1824, Federal funds were allotted toward 
the control of floods on that river and, after 1881, these amounts 
were increased steadily until in 1928 Congress adopted a compre- 
hensive plan to be constructed at Government expense. At this 
time, some opponents of this plan suggested the abandonment of 
the valley to save money, but the Nation realized that the inhabi- 
tants of the Delta should not give up the fertile lands that have 
become the agricultural backbone of the Nation. It has been 
stated that the losses from the flood of 1927 touched the whole 
Nation and subtracted something from the wage or income of 
every worker, whether he lived in a mill town in New England or 
tilled the soil in Kansas. The project authorized by Congress in 
1928, with subsequent modifications, is now known as the Army 
engineer plan. Thus, under the jurisdiction of the War Depart- 
ment, the comprehensive development of flood control at Federal 
expense was started and, in accordance with the will of Congress 
and the approval of the President, this activity has become 
Nation-wide under the same governmental agency that began 
such work. It is fitting in Government organization, as in private 
enterprise, that the maximum use be made of the knowledge 
created by the experiences of the established agencies that possess 
the voluminous records and trained personnel essential to the 
design of practicable and economical projects. 

In addition to new flood-control projects being authorized for 
construction under the War Department, when economically justi- 
fied, improvements and extensions to existing projects have been 
made as the need thereof has been indicated by increased records 
and hydrological data and as warranted by the increased wealth 
and population of the areas to be protected. This growth and de- 
velopment has been rational. It was logical to undertake flood- 
control projects elsewhere in the country after the development of 
policy and the experience gained in the alluvial valley of the Mis- 
sissippi River. Similarly it is logical to improve existing projects 
when such improvement becomes justified. The $325,000,000 proj- 
ect that was adopted for the Mississippi River in 1928 would have 
been outside all reason in 1880, when such a sum of money exceeded 
by millions the total annual expenditure of the United States for all 
purposes. Also, in 1928 it would have been unreasonable to attempt 
to authorize the supplemental works approved by the acts of 1936, 
1937, and 1938 which have augmented the authorization for Mis- 
sissippi River flood control to $637,000,000 for the alluvial valley 
and $415,000,000 for the tributaries and upper basin. 

At a time when the world password seems to be “change,” when 
worthy procedures of the past are attacked without reason, when 
unsuspecting persons are urged to abandon tried and true prin- 
ciples, when peace-loving people are forced to prepare for armed 
conflict, when international boundaries are changed overnight, it is 
reassuring and comforting to observe the orderly development of 
flood control under an experienced agency, sworn to serve and pro- 
tect the welfare of the peopie of this great democracy. 

I am grateful of this opportunity to appear before you and to 
discuss a subject in which you are so vitally interested, and to which 
you have contributed so much in the past. May I express to your 
great association on behalf of the Corps of Engineers our sincerest 
wishes for a happy and successful meeting and for continued suc- 
cess in years to come? 





Look at the Future Through the Past 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 22 (legislative day of Thursday, March 16), 
1939 


ARTICLE BY DR. JOHN J. WICKER, PUBLISHED JANUARY 15, 
1939 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD an able 
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and most interesting article written by a prominent Vir- 
ginian, Dr. J. J. Wicker, president of the Fork Union Mili- 
tary Academy, Fork Union, Va., which appeared in This 
Week magazine of January 15, 1939. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From This Week Magazine, January 15, 1939] 


I have been mixed up with the affairs of this world in a rather 
active way for nearly half a century. I was born in the lap of a 
great depression following the War between the States. 

I know what it is to work for 15 cents a day from daylight until 
dark the longest days in the year under the hot Virginia sun, and 
this when I was only 14 years old—and I cried when the job ended. 

Some people think we have a depression now, but some of the 
older people who can remember the days of the 70’s know we are in 
the midst of a real boom compared with those times. 

When we compare 50 years ago with today it is the difference 
between wading through mud on foot, frequently barefoot, and 
riding on smooth-paved roads in an automobile! It is the difference 
between an oxcart, at best, and the airplane. It is the difference 
between a log or board cabin with pine knots in the fireplace for 
light or, at best, an old smoky kerosene lamp, and today’s steam- 
heated (often air-conditioned) houses with electric lights, baths, 
and every modern convenience. 

It is the difference between a straw or shuck mattress on the 
floor and an inner-spring mattress resting on mahogany. 

It is the difference between wool and cotton carded by hand, made 
into thread by the old spinning wheel, and woven by hand on a 
loom and the finest machine-produced, tailored clothing. 

In those days of 60 years ago you might have had a wood stove 
for heat if you were rich, and your baths were confined to the 
summertime in some brook, creek, or millpond. 

I have known people who walked a mile at daybreak (when the 
fire had gone out overnight) to a neighbor’s house just to “borrow” 
a chunk of fire because the family could not afford matches (and 
matches cost 5 cents a box). 

I have seen the day when persimmon seeds were converted into 
buttons for one’s coat, and if there were no persimmons, thorns 
were used instead; when cornoobs were burned to make soda; when 
wheat was parched to make coffee; and the only sweetening in the 
so-called coffee was sorghum molasses, stirred with a stick for the 
lack of a spoon. Those were days when the old smokehouse floor, 
where the salty drippings from the slaughtered hogs of better days 
had fallen, was taken up and sawed into bits, soaked in water, and 
the water evaporated to get the salt for seasoning. 

Able-bodied men were glad to work from daylight until dark 6 
days a week, 52 weeks in the year, in all sorts of weather—and do 
the chores on Sunday besides—and receive, for the entire year’s 
work, $100 and board. And out of that salary they had to buy all 
their clothes and every other thing that they needed. 

Many great men were born out of such “great tribulation” be- 
cause, perhaps, they had “the driving power of poverty.” 

There were no “free schools” then. My father had to pay tuition 
for me and for my sister, and we walked 3 miles through the mud 
to a log cabin where one lady taught everything from A B C’s to 
Latin. I never knew what an overcoat or umbrella was. 

Compare this with all the modern comforts and conveniences in 
our magnificent public-school buildings today, with free textbooks 
and an automobile bus calling at the door at public expense to 
take children to and from the school! 

But why Keep on? The differences went all through the social 
and economic strata; in those days there was a real depression. 

Now we are all “going to the poorhouse in automobiles.” The 
more we have the more we complain. It takes prosperity to make 
Communists. 

When I was in my teens I did the hardest year’s work that any 
man could ever do, seeking to get money to go to college; and at 
the end of the year when I had paid all my bills I had exactly 
$1.46 left for my 12 months of labor. 

Hard years? Yes. But those were the most valuable years of my 
life. Those early days gave me a physical constitution that makes 
me young in my sixties. Life is strangely compensative. My strug- 
gles made me love work, and I made up my mind to become 
independent in my old age. 

I asked a 13-year-old boy the other day, “How much is a man’s 
salary?” and he promptly answered, “What he saves.” There is hope 
for this generation when a 13-year-old boy can give an answer 
like that. 

But what is the matter with America? Is it lack of money or 
manhood? Do we need less load or more horse? Is our trouble 
within or without? Look without—and what do we see? Better 
homes, better streets, better roads, bigger and better libraries, more 
schools and better advantages in all grades of education, more and 
better-equipped hospitals, an increased number of charitable insti- 
tutions and organizations, more educated people, more amusements 
and sports, more luxury, and, in short, more of everything than 
ever before in the history of our country. So the trouble must be 
within. If we could only get ourselves in hand, and not act like 
a lot of spoiled, pampered children, we should soon put this 
country where it ought to be. 

We need self-imposed discipline and regard for the rights of 
every man. We are trying to build men through their bellies rather 
than through their brains. What a man is, is far more important 
than what he has, and we need to work on ourselves. 

If we want to build structures that will stand the storms of life, 
we must put our sweat into the mortar, 
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We cannot buy our way out of this depression, we have got to 
work it out. 

You know the old story of the woman who thought money was 
everything: When she was advised to take her daughter out of 
college because the girl “lacked capacity,” the mother retorted, 
“Give it to her—I will pay for it.” 

It may be a good thing to have what money can buy, but it is 
a tragedy beyond expression to fail to have what money cannot 
buy. 

After all, character makes coin; coin doesn’t make character. 
You will never fill the pantry by cultivating a vicious appetite; and 
you can never destroy a person who learns self-control. 





The Silver Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN G. TOWNSEND, Jr. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 22 (legislative day of Thursday, Marck 16), 
1939 


ARTICLE BY HERBERT M. BRATTER IN THE NEW YORK HER- 
ALD TRIBUNE, MARCH 19, 1939 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an article entitled “Silver 
Leaders’ Reserve Note Stand Assailed,” by Herbert M. Brat- 
ter, and published in the New York Herald Tribune of 
Sunday, March 19, 1939. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of March 19, 1939] 


SiLverR LEADERS’ RESERVE Nore STAND ASSAILED—BLOoc’s OBJECTION TO 
FeperRaL BANK Issues Is DESCRIBED AS UNSOUND POSITION 

The silver bloc has discovered a new excuse for the silver pro- 
gram: “It relieves the people who use silver certificates of an inter- 
est burden.” When all our currency is silver and there are no more 
Federal Reserve notes, the bankers presumably will shut up shop 
and go home. 

According to Representative C. I. Wurreg, of Idaho, through the 
silver-purchase program, “all the American people are relieved of 
the interest charge as the cost for the issuance and circulation of 
this money.” The motive behind the opposition to the Govern- 
ment’s silver policy, the Representative states, “is the simple matter 
of collecting interest by the banks of this country on the money in 
circulation.” We have some $1,600,000,000 of “interest free” silver 
certificates “which displace an equal amount of Federal Reserve 
notes, the kind of currency which * * * must be supported 
as long as it is in circulation by * * * interest-bearing obli- 
gations * * 9%” 

To retire the silver certificates, according to Representative 
WHITE, would cause the public to pay the banks $96,000,000 in 
interest every year. This figure he reaches by assuming that the 
people would have to borrow $1,600,000,000 from the banks at 
6-percent interest. 

But Chairman M. S. Eccles, of the Federal Reserve System, 
denies that the issuance of silver currency has the advantages 
claimed for it by Representative Wuire. In a letter to Senator 
JoHN G. TOWNSEND, Jr., of Delaware, published in the CONGREsS- 
SIONAL ReEcorpD of March 13, Mr. Eccles wrote: 

“The issuance of Federal Reserve notes as such does not involve 
interest payment any more than the issuance of any other kind 
of currency. A person who has a bank deposit can withdraw it in 
currency and does not have to pay interest; a person who has no 
deposit and has to borrow must pay interest on his loan, regardless 
of the kind of currency in which he withdraws the proceeds, or 
whether he leaves them on deposit and checks against them. 

“The issuance of silver certificates in payment for silver purchases 
by the Treasury in no way diminishes the interest burden on the 
general public. It is true that if the Treasury paid for silver pur- 
chased otherwise than by issuing silver certificates it would have to 
increase the public debt by the amount of these payments, but that 
is not, I believe, what is meant by the question. There has never 
been a proposal that the Treasury pay for silver out of general 
revenues or out of borrowed funds. Aside from this, the issuance 
of silver certificates has no bearing whatsoever on the interest 
burden. © ¢ © 

“The issuance of silver certificates adds to excess reserves, and 
this in turn would tend to reduce interest rates were it not for the 
fact that they are already at the lowest level on record, and for 
short-term paper are at the vanishing point * * *.” 

There’s not much comfort for the silver bloc in Mr. Eccles’ letter. 

So long as the banking system possesses its present large excess 
reserves, depositors with idle funds on hand may draw against their 
checking deposits and demand United States currency without bor- 
rowing from the banks or incurring any obligation to pay interest. 
That the banks currently pay out silver certificates rather than 
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more Federal Reserve notes is merely a matter of convenience with 
them. The Government-issued silver certificates are deposited with 
the banks, and the banks pay them out. The silver certificates 
are nonretirable by the Government and must be reissued, whereas 
ee notes turned back to the banks need not be 
reissued. 

Since bank accounts are kept in terms of dollars the man in the 
street is accustomed to thinking of a bank deposit as a device for 
storing currency. Actually, Federal Reserve notes are merely the 
tokens of bank deposits. Every possessor of a checking account 
has the option either of spending checks drawn against his account 
or demanding cash—paper currency to pay his expenses. In other 
words, “currency” merely represents a fraction of a bank account. 

DEPOSIT PROPER COLLATERAL 

It is like a check in its use, but differs in that it requires no de- 
positor’s signature and no payee’s endorsement. The employment 
of currency in place of bank checks, or the alternative of checks 
in place of currency, in no way alters the “interest burden” which 
the public pays to the banks for funds borrowed. 

The banks today may obtain all the Federal Reserve notes they 
require without incurring any interest burden. When member 
banks demand Federal Reserve notes at a Federal Reserve bank, 
the latter obtains them from the Federal Reserve agent by deposit- 
ing the proper collateral. 

At present this presents no problem at all to the Federal Reserve 
banks, since the latter have plenty of eligible collateral. The 
amount of Federal Reserve notes now outstanding might be in- 
creased by $3,000,000,000 overnight without in any way adding to 
the interest burden of the public or to the banking system's 
income from interest. 

MONETIZATION OF SILVER 

The member banks would simply be using their present excess 
reserves as collateral for the notes, and no one would pay a cent’s 
interest. In fact, to meet public demand for Federal Reserve notes 
the member banks could draw not only #3,000,000,000 more of 
Federal Reserve notes but even larger sums by pl other 
assets now in their on. In doing so, they themselves would 
ner. to pay interest, but that would not represent a burden on the 
public. 

The member banks currently are borrowing almost nothing from 
the Federal Reserve banks, and therefore there is at present prac- 
tically no connection between the amount of Federal Reserve notes 
in circulation and the interest burden on the banks’ clients. 

The fact is that, potentially, the monetization of silver under the 
Government's silver program results in the issuance of currency 
which expands the reserves of the banks. This expands the banks’ 
power to make loans and hence expands their interest-earning 
capacity. Therefore, potentially, the silver program may increase 
the public’s total interest payments to the banking system. 

Consider the following hypothetical case applying to Salt Lake 
City, where member-bank reserve requirements against deposits 
are 17% percent. Assume that the banks have no excess reserves. 
The following events occur: 

(1) A miner who has sold silver to the Government receives from 
the latter $1,000 and deposits it in his bank. 

PLAN SEEN INFLATIONARY 

(2) The bank adds $1,000 to its reserves. In view of the reserve 
requirements in that particular city (1734 percent), the bank may 
lend against the $1,000 reserve almost $5,000. If we assume Rep- 
resentative WurTe’s interest rate of 6 percent on the bank’s loan 
to its clients, the bank may earn approximately $300 a year more 
than before the Government bought the miner’s silver. 

The silver program is inflationary because it gives to silver 
sellers “dollars” they did not previously have, which new dcilars 
compete with the dollars of the rest of us. It is further infla- 
tionary because it expands member-bank reserves. Such expan- 
sion at a time when the banks hold $3,200,000,000 of excess reserves 
is entirely unnecessary. Since the Federal Reserve System has 
ways of expanding credit through adjustment of reserve require- 
ments and open-market operations, inflation through silver is 
completely superfluous. The substitution of a rigid, uncontract- 
able element for a flexible element in the monetary system is 
not only of no advantage to the country—it is disadvantageous. 

In short, silver dollars and certificates have no advantage over 
Federal Reserve notes to anyone except silver producers and other 
sellers of the metal. 


Too Much Public Debt 
EXTENSION'’OF REMARKS 


HON. H. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 22 (legislative day of Thursday, March 16), 


1939 
EDITORIAL FROM NEW YORK SUN, MARCH 21, 1939 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial from the New York 














Sun of Tuesday, March 21, 1939, entitled “Too Much Public 
Debt.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


President Roosevelt may be backing away, as has been reported, 
from the advanced position on business “appeasement” which his 
subordinate generals, Secretary Hopkins and Secretary Morgenthau, 
have occupied for him. On the other hand, he seems to have 
backed down himself on the subject of public alarm over the 
mounting public debt. Feelers from the administration to Con- 
gress to obtain an amendment to the second Liberty Bond Act 
which would permit a public debt, as evidenced by bonds, notes, 
bills, and other obligations of the Treasury, in excess of the $45,- 
000,000,000 limit imposed by that act have been withdrawn. In- 
stead, the President has transmitted with his endorsement to 
Congress a letter from Secretary Morgenthau declaring that there 
is no need, during the remainder of this year, at least, to increase 
the debt limit, as it will permit an additional $5,000,000,000 of 
borrowing within the present limitations. 

So far as it goes, that is all to the good. It may also be as- 
sumed that the Treasury is well informed on the money market 
in asking for an increase in the limit of $30,000,000,000 upon bor- 
rowing on long-term bonds. Good monetary policy requires that 
the short-term debt be made, if it can be without undue increase 
in interest charges, small enough to avoid any maturity difficulty 
in case of conditions involving sharp advances in interest rates. 
Moreover, it does not seem possible that interest rates can be 
lowered much if any, or indeed kept at the present extremely low 
levels indefinitely. This means that the advantage of postponing 
refunding of short-term debt into long-term obligations is doubt- 
ful. 

Now that the question of debt limits has been presented to it 
by the President, the Congress has a splendid opportunity to clear 
up much of the monetary mess into which New Deal financing 
has plunged the country. To begin with, the time is overripe for 
repeal of the authority now held by the President to devalue the 
dollar further to half its former gold value. Along with that, 
repeal of the legislation giving permission to issue $3,000,000,000 
in greenbacks and repeal of the Silver Purchase Act would go a 
great distance toward restoring confidence, and thus right the un- 
balanced Budget of Government expenditures and revenues by 
stimulating business activity and lifting the national income. 

Nobody need be deceived into thinking that the administration 
has decided to be content with a $45,000,000,000 debt limit. The 
debt, direct and indirect, already is well above that figure. It is 
evident the strategy that has been decided on is to seek at this 
time more pressing legislation and wait until the direct debt 
already has come to the borders of the legal limit before asking 
for an extension as a matter of imperative necessity to carry 
on the ordinary affairs of government. Meanwhile, through the 
device of guaranteed debt, the Treasury can borrow large amounts 
under the name of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the 
United States Housing Authority, and other agencies. The Presi- 
dent is in no danger of feeling cramped in the $5,000,000,000 
spending room still open for his use. 


What Shall We Do About W. P. A.? 
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Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, there is far too much confu- 
sion of thought on the problem of W. P. A. Even if we 
grant that any effort to deal with 3,000,000 men and women 
must necessarily cause difficulties, we still do not account for 
all the complications on this subject. I am in favor of voting 
W. P. A. appropriations for every needy citizen, but I want to 
know the facts. Congress finds it far too difficult to obtain 
complete statistics on W. P. A. The Nation is certainly en- 
titled to know exactly how many men and women are work- 
ing on W. P. A. at any time. We are certainly entitled to 
know the nature of every project which W. P. A. is under- 
taking at any stated date. But we are constantly being sur- 
prised by new revelations. We wake up to discover that 
W. P. A. funds are being used to provide an exhibit at the 
New York World’s Fair; that they are going toward the edit- 
ing of guide books to Soviet Russia; that they are used to tear 
down the wrong buildings. 
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In one breath the President of the United States demands 
an appropriation for $875,000,000. In the next we hear 
the mayors’ conference holding out for one billion fifty mil- 
lion. Colonel Harrington, of the W. P. A., does not appear 
to be particularly impressed by either figure. We know that 
our National Government can spend any given amount. By 
simply using the technique of calling more and more people 
to work on W. P. A., any gain in private employment can 
easily be nullified. In Cleveland, newspapers have been talk- 
ing about men going back to private industry in constantly 
increasing numbers for some time. But the W. P. A. rolls 
scarcely reflect this at all, because all that happens when 
men go back to work is that a large group of folks who are 
doing something called “awaiting assignment” simply take 
their place on W. P. A. W. P. A. does not believe in stop- 
ping. This kind of thing could go on indefinitely, and no 
amount of private reemployment would make the slightest 
impression on the situation. 

In the last 6 years Congress has had one relief “crisis” 
after another before it. We have been voting funds for 
C. W. A., P. W. A., and W. P. A. without trying to solve the 
basic problem of stimulating private enterprise. On the pres- 
ent basis we can go on indefinitely doing exactly what we 
have been doing until we wind up in the national poorhouse. 

I propose that Congress do two things at this time: 

First. We are confronted now with another emergency. No 
matter how earnestly I believe that the national administra- 
tion through its policy of talking industrial peace on Monday 
and declaring industrial warfare on Tuesday is in itself caus- 
ing these emergencies to constantly arise, I recognize that 
we are faced with a serious situation today. 

To meet the need immediately before us, Colonel Harring- 
ton must show us exactly what the picture really is. We 
want him to tell us the entire story, including the figures 
which the administration occasionally forgets—such as the 
amount of balance still on hand and the amount which is 
being figured on for carry-over after the expiration of the 
period for which the appropriations are voted. We want to 
know how many people are actually needy as distinguished 
from the number now on W. P. A. rolls. 

When we have this information before us, I am in favor of 
voting whatever sum is honestly needed; not a nice, round 
figure of $150,000,000, such as the President has suggested 
as a means of showing that he was right in his original de- 
mand. If the needs of our people honestly require half a 
billion dollars, I am in favor of voting this sum. If the 
Nation could get along on $50,000,000, I am in favor of this 
figure. But whatever figure is really needed must be pro- 
vided, and neither more nor less is justified. 

But there is something else which we must face coura- 
geously in dealing with our W. P. A. problem, and this is 
my second point: 

There is no longer the slightest use in deceiving ourselves 
or the Nation. Relief problems can be approached only if we 
recognize at the beginning that they are going to be with us 
for some time to come. We must have a long-term program 
mapped out before us so that we shall not flounder hopelessly 
about from crisis to crisis. 

The National Government must alter its policies, so that 
we can look forward to a return of thousands of our working 
people to private employment. We must take steps to liqui- 
date unemployment through stimulating private work. And 
We must plan a relief program to take care of those who can- 
not be employed for years to come. 

We must examine our relief rolls thoroughly, weeding out 
those who are not properly there. We must remove unnec- 
essary personnel, so that relief does not become a career. 
Projects for relief workers must be planned from the view- 
point of their utility rather than their ability to spend time. 

Right now, our job is clear enough. We must not vote a 
cent of American taxpayers’ money unless we know that the 
need for such an appropriation exists. 

For the future, we should plan now to revamp W. P. A. and 
begin all over With a new program which will be useful and 
just. 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JOHN M. COFFEE, OF WASHINGTON, 
OCTOBER 5, 1938 





Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include herewith a 
radio speech delivered by me last fall at Tacoma, Wash. 


Through the courtesy of the merchants of Facoma I am happy to 
address the citizens of this area upon the prospects for Tacoma’s 
future from the standpoint of Federal projects and heavy expendi- 
tures of Federal money in this area. 

First of all, I congratulate the merchants of Tacoma upon the 
excellent spirit of unity they are displaying in conducting their 
3-day sale of specially priced goods and wares at a city-wide event 
commencing tomorrow morning. I urge everyone who can possibly 
do so to participate in this enterprise, to demonstrate to our mer- 
chants we have faith in their integrity, that we encourage them to 
expand and improve their premises, that to the limit of our pur- 
chasing power we wish to contribute to an additional circulating 
medium for Tacoma. Though these are, of course, difficult times, 
many of us are in a position to create the demand for the products 
of our local factories which will provide additional employment by 
the purchase of the products of our factories at Tacoma retail stores. 

There is no need for a Tacoma citizen to wander to other cities to 
buy house furnishings, clothing, or any of the normal needs of life. 
They can be readily found in our own Tacoma stores. We should 
patronize mercantile establishments in the community where we 
make our own home. 

The recent action by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation of 
authorizing a loan of upward of $3,000,000, in addition to the gen- 
erous gift or grant heretofore made by the Public Works Adminis- 
tration, makes possible the letting of the contracts within the next 
few weeks for the construction of the great Narrows Bridge. Thus 
the struggle of civic-minded citizens over a period of 15 years has 
culminated happily for us all. Soon we shall see the steel girders 
of this bridge being put into place; ere long we shall speed across 
this bridge over the Narrows in our cars. High in the air, as we 
look down upon the Puget Sound waters, we will wonder why this 
bridge was not erected long ago. 

Tacomans, conjure in your minds the advantages which will 
accrue to the city of destiny by reason of the bridge. The entire 
peninsula country will become, in fact, our own hinterland. Sum- 
mer homes will spring up like magic on North, Horsehead, and 
Henderson Bays; property values will improve; Gig Harbor will be 
stimulated; Tacoma thus will become the gateway to Hood Canal and 
the new Olympic National Park. The residents of Port Orchard 
and Bremerton will find it convenient to trade with Tacoma mer- 
chants. The entire peninsula country will be opened up. Na- 
tional defense will be strengthened by making easy transportation 
of men and equipment between the Bremerton Navy Yard, Fort 
Lewis, and McChord Field. Nearly six and one-half million dollars 
will be spent for labor and materials upon this great structure 

On the White River not far from Buckley stands the site of the 
Mud Mountain Dany. Here there will be spent more than a million 
and a quarter dollars in the initial construction of the dam. The 
appropriation has been made, and the money is authorized. As 
soon as technical details can be worked out and the complicated 
problem in connection with engineering and land acquisition over- 
come in the next few weeks, bids will be called for and the contract 
will be let for this flood-control undertaking. 

Mr. Bertram P. Thomas, intercounty river improvement engineer, 
pioneered this enterprise. Unflaggingly he devoted himself to the 
task of building up sentiment in its favor. Warm-hearted ap- 
proval was secured from labor, commercial, and farmers’ groups 
throughout the valley and the city of Tacoma. We were happy in 
our office to lend cur support to the end that the money needed 
would be assured. The dam will hold in check the turbulent 
waters of the stubborn White River, which has had a habit through 
the years of cutting many a swath in rich valley farm land during 
flood seasons. The great sums of money to be expended upon this 
engineering feat will have an incalculable effect in promoting the 
prosperity of Tacoma, as well as the nearby cities of Buckley and 
Enumclaw. 

At Buckley, in our own county, there is now being constructed 
a State custodial school, for which we secured funds from the 
Federal Government of a quarter of a million dollars. to be added 
to the State’s share. 

One hundred and twelve thousand dollars has been secured for 
the payment of a turning basin at the northeast end of Hylebos 
Creek. More than $7,000,000 will be spent in the next 9 months 
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at Fort Lewis and McChord Field on grounds and new construc- 
tion. Rainier National Park, McNeil Island Penitentiary, American 
Lake Veterans’ Hospital, the United States Tacoma (or Indian) Hos- 
pital will pour hundreds upon hundreds of thousands of Federal 
funds into Tacoma channels of trade during the coming year. 
We are about to construct a new Federal building, costing a half 
a million. The Coal Commission and the Weather Bureau, re- 
cently secured for Tacoma, are giving us much welcome new funds 
from the Federal, Government. The Hylebos Bridge on East Elev- 
enth Street is costing nearly a half a million. Millions of dollars 
have been granted or loaned by Uncle Sam to municipal corpora- 
tions within Pierce County for the p of improvements by 
the P. W. A. or W. P. A. in connection with schools, sewers, side- 
walks, paved streets, parks, playgrounds, and general community 
improvements. 

The millions of dollars thus secured for Tacoma presage an era 
of good feeling within our city. Let us no longer take a pessi- 
mistic view. We need imitate none of our neighbors. We are 
catching up with the destiny we have been talking about. On 
our onward course we are nearing the outskirts of a new pros- 
perity; we are entering the epoch of better things. Abandon, then, 
defeatism! Drive hopelessness out of the door! Tacoma can get 
what she strives to obtain. Behold, a new city spirit is appearing— 
Tacoma on her toes! Unity has been demonstrated; we have 
shown a willingness to submerge our differences, to subordinate 
our petty jealousies, to hold in the background our local quarrels, 
so as to combine all groups in a strategic, solid battle line to attain 
the goal sought. By so conducting ourselves you enable me, as 
your Congressman, with the help of my colleagues, to enlist the 
cooperation and sympathetic backing of powerful Federal officials 
and of Congress to bring this money to our people. 

I often reflect on the blessings of the Puget Sound country. 
Though the going may be hard and the way be long, though eco- 
nomic pressure may irritate, yet we are endowed by the Almighty 
with manifold advantages that make this an incomparable region in 
which to reside, free from excessive heat and biting cold, from 
poisonous snakes and insects, exempt as we are from dust storms, 
hurricanes, and destruction by hail; enriched by matchless scenery 
of mountain, forest, and salt water; pioneered by fearless forebears 
who knew not the word “defeat” nor recognized the phrase “it 
can’t be done.” Let us be proud of this chance to live in Tacoma 
and Pierce County on glorious Puget Sound. Let us exult in the 
fact that we live in a democracy where freedom of speech, of press, 
of religious worship is scrupulously protected. Yes, we are privi- 
leged to live here and be a part of America—not to sense the sword 
of Damocles which hangs by treacherous threads over the heads of 
all Europeans tonight. I am proud to have been born in Tacoma 
and to have been raised in this community. Here one finds real 
people, stanch friends, and an inspiring atmosphere. Tacomans, 
let us march forward, hand in hand, shoulder to shoulder, our 
hearts singing and our minds concentrated upon reaching the 
glorious objectives just ahead. 








The Mississippi River, the Father of Waters and of 
Floods 
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ADDRESS BY HON. WILLIAM M. WHITTINGTON, OF MISSISSIPPI, 
BEFORE THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY FLOOD CONTROL ASSO- 


CIATION 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
address which I delivered on this day, Wednesday, March 
22, 1939, at the meeting of the Mississippi Valley Flood Con- 
trol Association, Washington, D. C., to wit: 


The Mississippi River, since the Louisiana Purchase, has been 
considered the most important possession of the United States. 
The Federal Government, from the earliest days, originally to aid 
navigation, has assumed jurisdiction over flood control in the 
alluvial valley of the lower Mississippi River. 

As citizens of the United States we advocate flood control 
throughout the country, but as residents of the lower M’'ssissippi 
Valley, we promote flood control along the Mississippi River and 
its tributaries. 

The project authorized by the act of 1928, except for floodways 
and diversions, has been largely completed. For the first time in 
1937 a great flood was carried without mishap between the levees 


to the Gulf of Mexico. 











The Boeuf fuse-plug diversi n, in the act of 1928, was not ac- 
ceptable to the people directly interested, and the main purpose 
of the act of June 15, 1936, was to insure the construction of a 
diversion in order that excess floodwaters of major floods might 
be permitted to escape from the main river leveed channel and 
thus remove the hazards to the controlling levee lines. 

At the last meeting of this association in the city of Washing- 
ton, I stated that in my view no legislation to clarify the Mis- 
sissippi Flood Control Act of June 15, 1936, would be passed unless 
it applied to both the Eudora and Morganza floodways and further 
unless it was embraced as a part of a comprehensive flood-control 
bill for all of the principal drainage basins of the United States. 
It was my view that Congress would hardly make provision for the 
lower Mississippi Valley unless protective works were provided for 
other parts of the country. Moreover, I stated to the association 
that merely providing for the Morganza floodway and, for that 
matter for the Eudora floodway, or provision for their separate 
construction, was not enough. I advocated an additional authori- 
zation for increasing the levee foundations and for strengthening 
the levees in the lower Mississippi Valley. 


FLOOD CONTROL ACT OF 1938 


The protection of the alluvial valley of the lower Mississippi 
River is of paramount interest to the entire country. All obstacles 
to accomplishing such protection should be removed. The modifi- 
cations of the acts of 1928 and 1936 in the act of 1938 will pro- 
vide, when the floodways are constructed, the protection contem- 
plated by the act of 1928. 

The provisions with respect to acquiring flowage rights are 
similar for the Eudora and its northward extension and for the 
Morganza. 

FORTY MILLION DOLLARS 

The bill authorizes $40,000,000 primarily for channelization, 
strengthening the levees, and increasing the discharge capacity of 
the Mississippi River. The Chief of Engineers is given discretion 
respecting the contemplated engineering features of the Morganza 
floodway and in both the Eudora and Morganza floodways the 
Chief of Engineers is authorized to acquire by purchase or con- 
demnation flowage rights. 


MORGANZA AND EUDORA 


Following the flood of 1927 it was evident that levees only would 
not protect the lower valley. It was imperative to plan or to 
perish. The most effective plans are those that cooperate with 
nature. Before levees, the natural outlets supplemented the main 
river as the banks overflowed. After all, the greatest plans are the 
simplest plans. The adopted project provided for supplementing the 
Mississippi River levees with a floodway in the upper section be- 
tween Cairo and the mouth of the Arkansas River. Provision was 
made for the Atchafalaya floodways and the Bonne Carre spillway 
in the lower section between the mouth of the Red River and the 
Gulf of Mexico. The middle section between the mouth of the 
Arkansas River and the Red River was supplemented by the diver- 
sion through the Boeuf Basin. The Eudora floodway has now 
been substituted for the Boeuf diversion. 

The present Chief of Engineers and all preceding Chiefs of 
Engineers since the great flood of 1927 have recommended a diver- 
sion comparable to Eudora in the middle section of the Mississippi 
River and have stated that neither cut-offs nor reservoirs can be 
substituted therefor. Again, cut-offs in the vicinity of Arkansas 
City have accentuated the necessity for the Eudora floodway. The 
Chief of Engineers is given discretion for the condemnation of 
both Morganza and Eudora and he is given discretion as to the 
order of their construction. The act of 1938 provides that the 
authorizations for the Eudora and Morganza floodways cannot be 
used for any other purpose. Two natural outlets are required to 
carry major floods below the Red River to the Gulf. There the 
Mississippi River is supplemented by the Atchafalaya. The main 
river is aided by the Bonne Carre spillway. An outlet in the 
vicinity of Morgan City is now under construction to supplement 
the Atchafalaya. Cut-offs have reduced flood levels. They have 
been beneficial, but the main river levees in the middle section 
cannot carry the excess flood waters that require two natural out- 
lets supplemented by three artificial floodways in the lower sec- 
tion to carry from the mouth of the Red River to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

Both floodways should be promptly constructed. The plans of 
nature, therefore, to supplement levees in the upper section have 
been executed by the construction of the New Madrid floodway. 
The plans of nature have been executed in the lower section by 
the construction of the Bonne Carre spillway, the Morganza diver- 
sion, and the Wax Lake outlet. It remains for the plans of nature 
in the most critical and probably the most highly improved sec- 
tion between the mouth of the Arkansas and the mouth of the 
Red River to be executed by the construction of the Eudora flood- 
way. 

Now is the time to begin the construction. Prior to 1922 there 
was a natural outlet through the Boeuf and Tensas Basins. The 
Eudora follows a natural outlet; 75 percent of the lands are un- 
cultivated. 

I regret any litigation growing out of the provision for the fuse- 
plug levee through the Boeuf Basin. If the Supreme Court of 
the United States sustains the contention that the Government 
is liable even though there be no physical invasion or taking, the 
lands for which the Government pays damages should he promptly 
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utilized for the construction of the diversion. The waters that 
come down the Mississippi can only find their way to the Gulf of 
Mexico through Louisiana. The purpose of the Eudora diversion, 
as well as of the Morganza diversion, is to provide in advance 
where the excess floodwaters will go so the least damage may be 


done. Doubt and uncertainty should be removed. 


ARKANSAS, WHITE, AND RED RIVER BASINS 


Not only did the act of 1938 authorize the expenditure of $40,- 
000,000 for the additional protection of the lower Mississippi Val- 
ley, but generous provision was made for the chief tributaries of 
the Mississippi River. Reservoirs along the headwaters are author- 
ized to detain the waters at their source. Increased protection 
will thus result to the valley. 

A general flood-control plan for the construction of reservoirs 
along the White River Basin is approved and $25,000,000 is 
authorized to begin construction for the partial accomplishment 
of the plan. 

The act provides for $21,000,000 for the construction of reser- 
voirs along the Arkansas River. The Chief of Engineers is au- 
thorized to select the reservoirs to be constructed. 

The Red River is an important tributary and the act authorizes 
the construction of the Dennison reservoir at an estimated cost 
of $54,000,000. 

Previously, Congress had authorized $48,000,000 for flood control 
in the Yazoo Basin and $16,000,000 for flood control along the St. 
Francis River. The Wappapello and Sardis Reservoirs are under 
construction. The act of 1938 provides that the entire costs of the 
reservoirs should be borne by the Federal Government and that 
the Federal Government will maintain the reservoirs when they 
are completed. It had been evident for some time that reservoirs 
for flood control would not be constructed unless the Government 
paid the entire cost of construction. 

The lower Mississippi River and its tributaries in the alluvial 
valley have been given generous treatment in all flood-control 
legislation. 

It will be difficult in the future, as it has been in the past, to 
secure the passage of additional legislation for only the Mississippi 
River or for only any other river in the United States. The de- 
grees of protection vary, but the country demands protection for 
all rivers wherever the benefits will exceed the costs of con- 
struction. 

APPROPRIATIONS 


The act of 1936 contemplates an appropriation of approximately 
$40,000,000 annually. The President, in his Budget message, recom- 
mended $31,000,000. He is entitled to the thanks of the associa- 
tion for a supplemental recommendation of $6,000,000. The total 
recommended appropriation for the next fiscal year is $37,000,000. 
It is now for the Senators and Representatives of the lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley to be on guard to see that the appropriations are 
made. It is the province of the members of this association to 
cooperate not only with the Senators and Representatives from 
the lower valley but with all champions and advocates of flood 
control in the United States so that adequate appropriations may 
be made for flood control in all parts of the country. 


CUT-OFFS 


The most significant development in flood control during the past 
10 years has been the construction of 13 cut-offs from Calk Neck to 
Glasscock, including the natural Yucatan cut-off between the 
mouth of the Arkansas and Red Rivers, under the supervision of 
the president of the Mississippi River Commission, Gen. Harley 
B. Ferguson. The distance from Calk to Glasscock, 330.6 miles, has 
been shortened, as the river flows, by 115.8 miles. The Mississippi 
River has thus been shortened 115.8 miles. It is believed that no 
more successful operation of changing the water-carrying capacity 
of a stream in all human history has been accomplished. It is 
claimed that a given flood will be reduced from 9 to 12 feet at 
Arkansas City, 4 to 6 feet at Vicksburg, and 1 to 2 feet at Natchez. 
The flood of 1937 was the highest of record above the mouth of the 
Arkansas River, and while a great flood, it was not a major flood 
south of the moutb of the Arkansas. It is significant that the 
gage at Natchez was the highest of record. The cut-offs were made 
possible because of the genius, daring, and courage of the president 
of the Mississippi River Commission, Gen. Harley B. Ferguson. The 
wisdom of Congress in providing for the experimental waterways 
laboratory at Vicksburg has been vindicated. 

The construction of cut-offs constitutes a reversal in flood-con- 
trol engineering and while some engineers maintain that results 
are speculative, and that only time and a major flood will tell, 
the engineering profession seems to be coming around to accept 
the Ferguson cut-offs as sound. They will reduce floods, espe- 
cially in the vicinity of the cut-offs. It remains to be seen what 
will happen below the cut-offs. The cut-off theory is against all 
precedent. 

General Ferguson has dared to do where others faltered, and if 
the cut-offs are successful in the light of major floods, he will go 
down in history as one of the greatest engineers of all times. The 
administration of General Ferguson is a complete answer to the 
charges that the Corps of Engineers of the United States are not 
original, progressive, and constructive. The very last word in engi- 
neering talent is utilized. 

The most effective flood-control reservoirs ever constructed have 
been constructed in the Muskingum Valley under the supervision 
of the Corps of Engineers. It should be a source of satisfaction 
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to the members of this association that the Wappapello Reservoir 
along the St. Francis and the Sardis Reservoir along the Yazoo- 
Tallahatchie-Coldwater River System will be among the outstand- 
ing reservoirs in the United States. 

We accord to General Ferguson credit where credit is due. Cut- 
offs like diversions supplement the levees. Diversions are still 
required; they will be utilized less frequently and may be mate- 
rially narrowed. They should result in fewer acres being required 
for diversions to supplement the main river levees. 

FLOOD CONTROL CONTINUOUS 

As we assemble today the muddy waters of one-half the conti- 
nent are pouring down between the levees past Cairo, Vicksburg, 
and New Orleans to the Gulf whence they came. We cannot pre- 
vent, but we can control these waters. 

Our country and the oceans surrounding depend upon rivers. 
To me there is nothing quite so inspiring and potential as a river. 
In flood there is nothing so defying as a river. 

Rivers have been symbolic in ancient and modern times. A 
river—the Styx—for the ancients was the barrier between the earth 
and Hades. In India mothers throw their babes into the muddy 
Ganges to appease the wrath of the river they worship. The 
Romans used to pray to Father Tiber, the stream on which Rome 
became the greatest of empires. The River Jordan, for Christians, 
lies between earth and paradise. 

Great books have been written by outstanding Americans on 
rivers. Mark Twain has given us Life on the Mississippi. Henry 
David Thoreau wrote A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers. 
They have told us of the strength and ruthlessness of rivers. Other 
writers have been inspired by the music of rivers. We are charmed 
by Lanier’s Song of the Chattahootchie. We are delighted with 
Beautiful Ohio, On the Banks of the Wabash, and Old Man River. 

I live on a river. I have learned much from them. I like to 
hear the music and the rhythm of flowing waters as— 

“It flows along forever, 
With trees on either hand.” 

Rivers are beautiful and powerful. They should serve and not 
harass mankind. 

The problem of flood control along the mighty Mississippi, 
the father of rivers and of floods, will be completely solved when 
we find out what Old Man River wants to do and then help him 
to do it. 


International Crisis Has Repercussions for Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1939 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, the news- 
papers have recently been filled with discussions of current 
developments in central and eastern Europe. The march 
to the east of the Fascist powers has again assumed another 
spurt. Hitlerized Germany seems unaffected by admonitions 
from the democratic countries. There is honest difference 
of opinion as to what attitude should be assumed by the 
United States in connection therewith. 

There are those who believe in isclation. These insist that 
the United States has no concern in the problems of Europe 
or of the Orient; that we should “mind our own business”; 


that no matter what happens without our own borders, we | 


are immune from attack. These statesmen contend, in all 
sincerity, that we should refrain from embarking on any pro- 
gram of unity with other democracies against the Fascist 
coalition; that we should refrain from boycotting the ag- 
gressor nations; that we should not amend our neutrality 
bill in the interest of discriminating against totalitarian 
aggressors; that, comforted by the existence of 3,000 miles of 
the Atlantic and 6,000 miles of the Pacific Ocean, we are safe 
from molestation and uninterested in the fate of sister 
democracies beyond the Western Hemisphere. 

Then there are those sincere thinkers and students who in- 
sist that the fate of the United States is inseparably inter- 
woven with the fate of other democracies; that we are vitally 
concerned in the territorial integrity and inviolability of 
nations already established; that we should take reasonable 
steps by means of embargoes, sanctions, and boycotts to dis- 





courage aggressors and refuse to participate in their treaty- 
breaking invasions of peaceable neighbors. ‘These intellec- 
tuals repeat the Biblical injunction: “Can ye not discern the 
signs of the times, when the skies are red and lowering?” 

As an able contribution to this discussion, I include herein 
an article by one of America’s foremost journalists, Mr. David 
Lawrence. This article, in my judgment, points out soundly 
the dangers to the United States of our refusal longer to heed 
the handwriting on the wall: 

{From the Washington (D. C.) Evening Star, March 16, 1939] 
Wuat SHovurtp Be Our ATTITUDE TOWARD THE NAZIFICATION OF 

EvuroPpe?—UnNITY NEEDED IN FACE OF FasScISM—AMERICA Is HELD 

IMPERILED BY PROPAGANDA DUPES 

Simply as an example of the new technique of conquest—by un- 
dermining a small country and stirring up sentiment for partition 
of territory—the events in central Europe in the last 24 hours have 
presented to official groups here a realistic picture of modern dicta- 
torships. 

To a government which is being importuned to “mind its own 
business” and close its eyes to what is happening abroad, the dem- 
olition of the Czechoslovakian state after assurances had been given 
by the German leaders that its independence would be respected is 
not a development easy to ignore. 

Nothing is said officially, of course, but disappointment and 
chagrin is evident on every side. The pronouncement by Prime 
Minister Chamberlain that the dismemberment of Czechoslovakia 
is “contrary to the spirit of the Munich agreement” affords small 
comfort here to those in the State Department who have believed 
all along that the British policy of “appeasement” has been wrong. 
Being confronted with a series of accomplished facts, the diplomacy 
of the hour is to say nothing but to strengthen the policy of arma- 
ment building. 

DEFENSE SNIPING GOES ON 


The administration will have a substantial majority in Congress 
for its national-defense program, but this is not saying that persons 
whose views coincide with those of the Fascist leaders would not 
like to undermine the American project. Thus already one hears 
sniping here and there about “nobody ever attacking America,” 
about air invasions being fantastic, and the like. But congressional 
committees have uncovered evidence that agents of foreign gov- 
ernments seek in every way to distract the attention of the author- 
ities from policies which may be unfavorable to foreign countries. 

One of the favorite forms of attack against governmental policies 
of national defense and one in which innocent Americans are being 
duped is that which accuses the administration of wanting to go 
to war to assist oppressed persons abroad. These latter peoples are 
pictured as “the scum of Europe,” and there is a complete indiffer- 
ence even to the fact that intellectuals have been persecuted along 
with the others. 

So-called “patriotic societies” are being urged to fight a “letting 
down of immigration bars,” when in truth back of such urging is 
an effort to develop nationalistic sentiment here coincident with 
the type of thinking one encounters in the Fascist state. Some of 
the same elements which would like to see union labor crushed 
and subjected to the Fascist type of governmental regulation ap- 
pear every now and then to be backing the propaganda which is 
being spread against the extension of American sympathies, for 
example, to unfortunate Czechs or other peoples who have come 
under the heel of the dictatorship states. 


HUMANITARIANISM BRUSHED ASIDE 


While it is true that emotionalism does not make and should not 
dominate foreign policy at any time, it is strange to read some of 
the propaganda against American interest in oppressed peoples 
which pours into the National Capital daily from those who pro- 
fess to be interested only in America. The idea of humanitarian 
motives in a governmental policy seems to have been brushed aside 
by these critics as something not to be accepted any more, and as 
if it were only a reiic of bygone days of mistaken sentimentality. 

That nearly 2,000 years ago a great religion was founded on the 
principle of human brotherhood and of seeking to spread toler- 
ance, kindliness, and consideration for one’s fellow man, instead 
of hates and selfishness and indifference to human suffering, has 
been overlooked in the literature of race hatred emanating from 
so-called “patriotic” groups. It is as sure a way to divide Ameri- 
cans as the Germans used in Czechoslovakia. 

Military wars never settled anything satisfactorily, to be sure, 
and there isn’t in the National Capital any group which believes 
America must engage in a war with a European power in order 
to secure respect for her citizens or for her point of view. But it 
can hardly be denied that the importance of building up arma- 
ments now has been fully recognized as a means of preventing war. 
What is happening in central Europe will insure, if anything was 
needed to do it, the passage of the President’s defense program, 
and it is assumed here it will speed up the British and French 
programs, too. For the foreign news carries with it the implication 
that no material change can be expected in the dictatorship poli- 
cies until the democracies show much more solidarity than they 
have to date. 
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H. R. 2, the General Welfare Act—Townsend Old- 
Age Pension and National Recovery Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. MARTIN F. SMITH, OF WASHINGTON, DE- 
LIVERED BY ELECTRICAL TRANSCRIPTION AT WASHING- 
TON, D. C., MARCH 16, 1939 





Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I insert a letter written to me by one 
of my constituents, Hon. Harry L. Bras, editor of the Cen- 
tralia Daily Chronicle, Centralia, Wash. Mr. Bras is one 
of the pioneer newspapermen of southwest Washington, 
was one of the first editors in the entire country to espouse 
the Townsend plan and has for several years served as a 
national trustee of the Townsend organization. 

The letter of Mr. Bras is as follows: 


CENTRALIA DAILY CHRONICLE, 
Harry L. Bras, Eprror, 
Centralia, Wash., March 6, 1939. 
Hon. Martin F. SMITH, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SmitTH: I wish to congratulate you on the wonderful 
speech you made February 15, 1939, before the Ways and Means 
Committee, sitting in conference on the Townsend plan, H. R. 2. 

I have read it several times and you certainly have made the 
best argument in its behalf of any yet presented. It shows deep 
study of the underlying principles of the plan. 

Only prejudiced Congressmen can now stand in the road of 
the bill’s release to the House. The Third Congressional District 
of this State of which you are the Representative is still loyal 
to the plan and will give you the credit you are entitled to when 
enacted into law as it surely will in time. 

Many aged people have died during the past 2 years in this 
district who were ardent supporters of the Townsend plan, but 
unfortunately could not stay with us to rejoice in its passage. 

We trust that the Ways and Means Committee will release it 
soon and that we will be able to know definitely the Congressmen 
that have the great cause of humanity in their hearts. 

Cordially, 
Harry L. Bras. 


I also insert the address delivered by me by electrical tran- 
scription at the invitation of Dr. Francis E. Townsend at 
Washington, D. C., March 16, 1939. It contains many of the 
salient portions of the statement which I previously made 
before the Committee on Ways and Means of the House of 
Representatives in support of H. R. 2. 

The address is as follows: 


Friends and fellow citizens, my interest in the Townsend old- 
age pension and national recovery plan is well known not only to 
the people of my congressional district and State but also to the 
entire Nation. I first became interested at a time when there was 
not a single Townsend club in my district, and I placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp on April 4, 1934, the first statement and ex- 
planation of the Townsend plan which was made in the Congress 
of the United States and the first official notice which it received 
in the Capital. I have studied it continuously since then, and was 
one of a small group of House Members who drafted the first and 
second and all subsequent bills, including the present bill, and 
have taken an active, prominent part in the campaign waged in 
its behalf in and outside of Congress. I addressed both the Chicago 
and Cleveland conventions, and on two occasions remarks which 
I made on the floor of the House were broadcast by the March of 
Time. H.R. 2 is comparatively simple in its terms and provisions. 
Briefly stated, it provides for the payment, financing, and com- 
pulsory expenditure of a Federal monthly old-age pension of not to 
exceed $200 per month to all law-abiding citizens 60 years of age 
and past by levying a 2-percent transactions tax. 

It is thereby proposed to retire our senior citizens from gainful 
employment and utilize their services in placing in circulaton the 
purchasing and spending power of the pension money. This will 
make it possible for their jobs to be filled by younger citizens who 
are now unemployed. 

The Townsend plan proposes to apply a 2-percent transactions tax 
on both big and little business alike—to develop business and 
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prosperity in America. A dollar transaction will be taxed 2 cents; 
a thousand-dollar transaction will be taxed $20. The man selling 
a hundred-thousand-dollar yacht will pay $2,000, while a man sell- 
ing a $10 rowboat will pay 20 cents. Everybody will pay according 
to the volume of business that prosperity brings to them. The tax 
will apply to speculative transactions in Wall Street as well as on 
the sale of a box of face powder. 

The transaction tax was endorsed in principle by the largest 
business organizations in America in 1921. I recently drew the at- 
tention of the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the extended hearings held in 1921 before the Com- 
mittee on Finance, United States Senate, Internal Revenue Hear- 
ings, May 9-27, 1921, on the then proposed Revenue Act of 1921, 
as printed by the committee and now on file in the Congressional 
Library, for a very complete discussion of this entire subject. 

Some people fail to differentiate between national income and 
national business turn-over. They confuse the two and assume 
that the pension payments must be deducted from the present 
national income and without any increase of the latter. They con- 
fine the volume of the Nation's business to the national income, 
and consequently place themselves in the position of claiming that 
every time a dollar of national income is spent that dollar ceases to 
exist, that it stops right then and there and can never be spent 
again. No other conclusion can logically follow for they can point 
to no year in which the amount of business transacted in the 
United States did not exceed many, many times over the amount 
of national income. The national cash income in 1929 was $81,- 
000,000,000. The national business turn-over for the same year 
was $1,200,000,000,000. 

A manufacturer may do a gross business, turn-over, of $1,000,000 
and have an income of $100,000. Another manufacturer may do a 
business of $10,000,000 and have an income of only $10,000. An- 
other manufacturer may do a business of $200,000 and have no 
income—in fact, may lose money. The transaction tax is not based 
on income or profits, but upon the gross volume of all business 
transacted. 

To illustrate: If a small merchant did a $50,000 business at a net 
profit of $5,000 in 1935; then, because of increase in sales because of 
the Townsend plan going into effect he did a $100,000 business in 
1939 at a $10,000 profit, the Government would collect 2 percent of 
the $100,000, or $2,000, leaving a net profit of $8,000 as against only 
$5,000 in 1935. Thus, by paying $2,000 tax to support the Townsend 
prosperity plan the merchant increased his business and profit. 
Lee his income was not taken or taxed to support the Townsend 
plan. 

The fallacy most often used against the Townsend plan is the 
statement that the monthly pensions will be paid from the present 
national income. Economists know full well that money of itself 
has no value whatever, that it simply is a symbol used in registering 
the amount of labor or goods involved in a transaction. 

Russell Leffingwell, of the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., recently 
declared: ‘Money is not an end to itself; it is a means to an end.” 

Henry Ford, in the American Magazine, October 1934, said: “The 
function of money is not to make money but to buy goods. Money 
is only one part of our transportation system. It moves goods from 
man to man. A dollar bill is like a postage stamp, it is no good 
unless it will move commodities between persons. If a postage 
stamp will not carry a letter, or money will not move goods, it is 
just the same as an engine that will not run. Someone will have 
to get out and fix it.” 

The records show that our national income has increased in the 
face of increased taxes; or, putting it the other way, increase in 
taxes does not decrease the national income. 

The administration levied a processing tax on farm commodities, 
better known as the A. A. A. tax. It was a transaction tax on 
processing. This tax exceeded over a billion dollars before it was 
nullified by the Supreme Court. Who paid this tax? The highest 
authorities are in disagreement. Some say the farmers paid it, 
some say the processors, and others say the consumers paid it. But 
that is beside the point. 

The point is that in the face of this new billion-dollar trans- 
action tax, collected by the Federal Government, the farmers’ in- 
come increased, the railroad income increased, business income in- 
creased, deposits increased in banks, and the national income 
increased. So much for the claim that the Townsend plan pen- 
sions would be paid out of national income—or “involving one- 
half of the national income.” 

Walter E. Spahr, of New York University, in a radio address on 
January 3, 1939, said: “Thus to pay the annual cost of the Town- 
send pension scheme would require 40 percent of the national 
income.” This, of course, is untrue. The Townsend plan will not 
“rob Peter to pay Paul,” which is another oft-repeated statement 
made by opponents of the plan. 

A man without income in 1935 may, in 1939, invest his money, 
or credit, employ idle men, buy unused raw products, turn out 
new goods, and sell the new goods thus produced to men hereto- 
fore unemployed. ‘Thus, taxes can be paid, idle men employed, 
business and freight receipts increased, and a profit made in addi- 
tion, without taking a single penny from the present “national 
income”—or from any person now employed. 

It is therefore possible to increase taxes, increase freight income to 
railroads, increase pay rolls, increase the buying of life insurance, 
increase medical and dental service, increase the consumption and 
production of food, clothing, and luxuries, and increase the expenses 
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of operating and building bigger and better mills and factories 
without taking anything from those who now have property or from 
those now employed. This is because we have unused materials, 
unused money and credit, idle men, and idle machinery. These will 
create new wealth without taking wealth or income from others. 

Many confuse the “national income” with what the United States 
Department of Commerce calls “national business turn-over.” For 
the purpose of clarification, the Department of Commerce reports 
the national income for 1929 as $81,000,000,000, while the business 
transactions for that year were approximately $1,200,000,000,000, 
according to the research department of the Federal Reserve Board 
at Washington. 

A. E. Goldenweiser, Director of Research and Statistics of the 
Federal Reserve Board, testified before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, May 2, 1932 (long before the 
Townsend plan was proposed): “The total volume of transactions in 
this country in 1929 was about $1,200,000,000,000, and it decreased 
by 1931 to about $600,000,000,000. This is a decrease of $600,000,- 
000,000 largely due to decline in velocity.” 

The Dow-Jones organization, leading business statisticians of New 
York, December 5, 1934, reported $1,165,000,000,000 in business in 
1929. 

The United States Department of Commerce, Division of Economic 
Research, gave out “partial data on business transactions in the 
United States.” This report says that the check transactions in 
141 principal cities, “estimated by the board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System to represent roughly 70 to 75 percent of all 
checks drawn in the country,” was $935,000,000,000 in 1929. Adding 
25 percent for the balance of the country, the total check transac- 
tions that year would total $1,245,000,000,000. This report says 
“that around 10 percent of all transactions are settled by currency 
payments.” This brings the total transactions to approximately 
$1,380,000,000,000. This, of course, includes transfer of funds from 
one account to another by corporations, which could not be classi- 
fied as business transactions. But, on the other hand, this report 
says: “If security purchases are considered a ‘business transaction,’ 
it may be noted that such purchases are often settled by adjustment 
of balances or by debits on brokerage accounts,” which are not 
included in check transactions, but which would be subject to a 
transaction tax. 

Taking the foregoing authorities, it is, therefore, conservative to 
say that the business transactions in the United States in 1929 
amounted to $1,200,000,000,000. 

Dr. Goldenweiser’s testimony tends to corroborate the figures set 
forth in an authoritative work, Business Cycles and Business Meas- 
urements, by Carl Snyder, published in 1927, pages 144, 148, and 180, 
respectively, in which it is stated that at that time (when busi- 
ness was normal) the total of all business transactions in the 
United States amounted to $800,000,000,000 a year. 

The Director of Research and Statistics of the Federal Reserve 
Board has stated that the decrease in national business transactions 
in 1929 from $1,200,000,000,000 to $600,000,000,000 in 1931 was due 
largely to “decline in velocity,” as we have noted. 

The Dow-Jones organization says: “In October 1929 a deposit of 
$1 in a New York bank was being used fast enough to do $132.70 
of work in a year. October 1934 the same dollar was being called 
upon to do annual work of only $22.50.” It is estimated that the 
annual turn-over of the dollar is now $34. In other words, the 
money is not circulating. There is great need of not only putting 
money in the hands of the masses but it must be kept in circula- 
tion. Therefore, H. R. 2 provides that the pensions must be spent 
within 30 days. If, when money was in circulation in more pros- 
perous times, a dollar did $132 worth of work, as against only $34, 
or approximately one-third of the work when not circulating, it 
is apparent that money must be made to circulate. The more 
rapidly it circulates the greater service—the greater work—it will 
do for humanity. That is the main objective of the Townsend 
plan. 

It was estimated at the social-security hearings in 1935 that the 
cost of living would rise by 10 to 12 percent, and even the group of 
University of Chicago professors who oppose the Townsend plan on 
other grounds stated in the pamphlet issued by them that “an ex- 
amination of statistics for one or two representative industries (not 
included in the pamphlet for lack of space) confirms the reasonable- 
ness of the estimate that the rise would be on the order of 10 per- 
cent.” However, if the increase in the price level proved greater, 
owing to the stimulation of business, trade, industry, and agricul- 
ture which would result, it would be governed by the law of supply 
and demand, the same as in the past and at the present time. Prices 
would go up and wages go up in proportion. Hence, no damage or 
injury could be caused to the vendor of any commodity, who would, 
in the very nature of things, be greatly benefited on account of the 
improved market and demand for everything that is produced on 
the farms and manufactured in the factories. 

Three years ago there appeared in the Washington, D. C., press 
the statement that Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau had 
submitted several alternative tax proposals to President Roosevelt, 
and among them a “1!4-percent turn-over tax.” I recently sug- 
gested that the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
oem ogg question Secretary Morgenthau in regard to this type of 
axation, 

The General Welfare Act, H. R. 2, provides for a 2-percent trans- 
actions or gross business turn-over tax, which is a broader tax base 
than a gross income tax, which comes the closest to a transaction 
tax of any form or type of taxation. The transactions tax will raise 





even more revenue. Instead of being used to defray the expenses 
of government as in Hawaii, it will be prorated among the pension- 
ers to the maximum amount of $200 per month, to be expended 
within 30 days, and the surplus to be applied to the reduction of 
the national debt. It is a pay-as-you-go national recovery plan 
and far less costly than our present bond-debt-creating system with 
its appalling interest burden. It will solve the problems of old-age 
security, relief, business depression, unemployment, and reduce 
materially our annual crime bill. Mr. J. Hoover, Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, has estimated the latter item 
to be $15,000,000,000 per . We have expended for relief 
$12,000,000,000. The Brookings Institution has estimated our total 
loss in national income since 1929 to amount to over $200,000,000,000. 
Is it a sound investment to tax ourselves 2 cents on every dollar 
transaction to meet these social, economic, and financial conditions? 
Not one cent of the money is to be borrowed by the issuance of tax- 
exempt interest-bearing bonds. Do you realize that the interest on 
the bonds we issued during the World War to finance the Allied 
powers and our own participation has already amounted to over 
$12,000,000,000? How much interest will we and our children and 
our children’s children pay on the bonds issued during the depres- 
sion since 1929 before they are finally paid? The total sum will run 
into astronomical figures. How much longer are we going to delay 
the adoption of the tax formula of the General Welfare Act and the 
Townsend plan, which applies the velocity principle of money turn- 
over and provides a revolving fun upon a pay-as-you-go basis to 
create active, liquid, working capital, available currently every 
month in the year, to finance the potential productive capacity of 
our industrial and agricultural structure? The old-age assistance 
phase of the General Welfare Act is the means to the more impor- 
tant end sought. The pensions to the aged to be expended cur- 
rently each month in the purchase of goods and services is the 
modus operandi by which the working capital is made available to 
the productive enterprise of the Nation. The General Welfare Act, 
H. R. 2, is the only proposal pending before Congress which will 
meet the requirements of the price system, the profit motive, and 
credit capitalism and should, and will, become the law of the land. 





The General Welfare Act 
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OF INDIANA 
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RESOLUTION OF THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF THE STATE OF INDIANA 





Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
resolution of the Senate and the House of Representatives 
of the State of Indiana memorializing Congress to enact suit- 
able legislation providing for the general welfare of the Nation 
as set out in H. R. 2, now pending before the Congress of the 


United States: 
HOUSE RESOLUTION 


Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution and move its adop- 
tion: 

Be it resolved by the house of representatives, That the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Indiana hereby respectfully me- 
morializes the Congress of the United States to enact suitable leg- 
islation providing for the general welfare of the Nation as set out 
in H. R. 2 now pending before the Congress of these United States. 

Sec. 2. That the clerk of the house is hereby instructed to send 
a copy of the resolution to the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States and to each United States Senator and Members of 
the House of Representatives in Congress from Indiana. 

Wolf, R. Anderson, Clay, Black, Batman, Klen, G. Slenker, 
Evans, Beasley, Crawley, Henley. 

Adopted March 3, 1939. 

SEecTION 1. Be it resolved by the senate general assembly, That 
the General Assembly of the State of Indiana hereby respectfully 
memorializes the Congress of the United States to enact suitable 
legislation providing for the general welfare of the Nation as set 
out in H. R. 2, now pending before the Congress of the United 
States. 

Sec. 2. That the clerk of the senate is hereby instructed to send 
a copy of the resolution to the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States and to each United States Senator and Members 
of the House of Representatives in Congress from Indiana. 
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Legal Status of Flood Control in the Mississippi 
Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WADE H. KITCHENS 


OF ARKANSAS 
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ADDRESS BY HON. JOHN E. MILLER, OF ARKANSAS, BEFORE 
THE RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS 


Mr. KITCHENS. Mr. Speaker, the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, an unofficial organization attended and 
supported by patriotic citizens of the Nation, convened in 
annual session yesterday and is now in session here in the 
Capital. The State of Arkansas and her people are vitally 
interested in flood control, navigation, and power develop- 
ment. We have many fine rivers—the Red, Ouachita, Arkan- 
sas, St. Francis, White, and Mississippi. We are studying 
and working to protect ourselves against the periodical losses 
and damages caused us by floods and overflows, while at the 
same time converting our rivers into great instruments for 
the benefit of our people. I now extend my remarks and 
include therein an address delivered today by Hon. Jouwn E. 
MItuerR before the Rivers and Harbors Congress: 

Mr. President, distinguished guests, and members of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Flood Control Association, I am not unmindful 
of my limitations in a discussion of the legal phases of the flood- 
control program of that part of the Mississippi River from Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., to Head of Passes. 

May I at the outset congratulate this organization for the 
splendid contribution made by it to the solution of those prob- 
lems? Its members have wrought well in consolidating and co- 
ordinating the various programs and projects which have been 
utilized in the effort to control the floodwaters of this great 


river. The wisdom of the organization is well reflected in its 
choice of officers, and particularly in its choice of a president, Sen- 


ator JoHN H. Overton, of Louisiana. It has been my pleasure to | 


personally know him for more than 8 years. During this time I 
have been more or less closely associated with him and without 
any intention to detract from the contribution made by others, 
the record of the achievement of this man justifies not only your 
faith in him but justifies the unlimited confidence that his col- 
leagues on Capitol Hill have in him. Although a Senator from 
the State of Louisiana during most of this time, he has viewed 
these problems from the standpoint of the valley and has sought 
at all times to promote the general welfare of the valley. He 
has proposed and advocated measures and compromises which at 
times did not appear for the best interests of his own State. Such 
service on the part of any public official who is dependent upon 


the suffrage of the people within a certain State for continuation 


in office, is worthy of the praise and commendation of all of us. 

In the enactment of legislation dealing with this question, the 
Congress has for many reasons been compelled to rely upon the 
judgment of men and organizations in whom the Congress has 
confidence. In the adoption of the various plans submitted to the 
Congress by the Chief of the United States Army Engineers in 
cooperation with the Mississippi River Commission, the Congress 
has demonstrated its faith not only in the integrity of those or- 
ganizations, but in their judgment as to the best methods to be 
followed in the prosecution of the work. To say that no mistakes 
have been made would be to give to these gentlemen attributes 
which no mortal man possesses, but the fact that few mistakes 
have occurred and that great progress has been made is the 
strongest testimony that can be given as to the wisdom of the 
policy of the Congress. 

To the uninitiate the many intricate problems are not immedi- 
ately revealed, but the experience of those dealing with these 
problems over a period of years has been such that they are 
aware of the many difficulties, and they are in better position now 
than ever before to adequately and permanently provide for relief. 
It would be calamitous to the Mississippi Valley and to all other 
river and harbor and ftood-control work wherever situated if the 
Congress should, as a result of certain influences, ever agree or 
consent to place the direction and supervision of this work in the 
hands of any organization other than the engineers of the United 
States Army. To you this may not seem a possibility, but to some 
of us it appears a probability, and a word of caution should be a 
sufficient warning for you to withstand the various influences 
that are seeking to establish superplanning boards in our Nation 
and thus probably not utilize all of the experience and knowledge 
gained over the period of years in which you have been dealing 
with this work. 
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The first definite plan for the improvement of the river from 
Cape Girardeau to Head of Passes is what was designated as the 
Eads plan. A comparison of the Eads plan with the many other 
plans that have been submitted to and approved by the Congress 
discloses most convincingly the extent of the progress that has been 
= since 1881 in the solution of the flood-control problem in the 
valley. 

Had the Congress authorized and carried into full execucion the 
Jadwin plan which it adopted by the act of May 15, 1928, it is 
thought that most of the problems would now be solved, but 
again experience and study indicated that the plan should be 
modified. Accordingly it was modified by the adoption of the 
Markham plan by act of Congress dated June 15, 1936, and again the 
Markham plan and the Jadwin plan were further modified by the 
adoption of the act of June 28, 1938. 

It is not necessary to recall to this audience the provisions of 
these various plans, but in order to present for consideration by 
this organization and by the distinguished guests some presently 
pressing questions it is necessary for me to call attention to some 
of the provisions of these various acts of Congress. Section 4 of 
the act of May 15, 1928, provides: 

“The United States shall provide flowage rights for additional 
destructive floodwaters that will pass by reason of diversions from 
the main channel of the Mississippi River.” 

This provision may well be treated as surplusage since the fifth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States provides: 

“Nor shall private property be taken for public use without just 
compensation.” 

However, it is a healthy sign for the Congress in its legislation 
to occasionally recognize that we still have a Constitution. 

By the adoption of the Jadwin plan the Congress specifically 
directed that excess waters should be diverted into the Boeuf Basin 
and from thence into the Gulf of Mexico. It should be remembered 
that the Congress undertook in that legislation to take the water 
out of the stream and to divert it into other passages. An entirely 
different question would be presented if the Congress had made no 
attempt to take the water from the stream, but had attempted to 
confine the water in the channel of the river. 

Section 2 of the act of June 15, 1936, provides: 

“That the Boeuf floodway authorized by the provisions adopted 
in the Flood Control Act of May 15, 1928, shall be abandoned as 
soon as the Eudora floodway provided for in Flood Control Com- 
mittee Document No. 1, Seventy-fourth Congress, first session, is in 
operative condition and the back-protection levee recommended in 
said document, extending north from the head of the Eudora flood- 
way, shall have been constructed.” 

In section 10 of the same act it is provided that after the Eudora 
floodway shall have been constructed and ready for operation the 
fuse-plug levees at the head of the Boeuf and Tensas Basins shall 
be constructed to the 1914 grade and the 1928 section. 

Probably the most important section of the act of June 15, 1936, 
insofar as the liability of the Government for damages is con- 
cerned, is section 11, which reads as follows: 

“That the back-protection levee north of the Eudora floodway 


| shall be constructed to the same grade and section as the levees 


opposite on the east side of the Mississippi River: Provided, That 
this levee extending from the head of the Eudora floodway north 
to the Arkansas River shall be so located as to afford adequate 
space for the passage of floodwaters without endangering the 
levees opposite on the east side of the river and shall be con- 
structed contemporaneously with the construction of the Eudora 


| floodway; except that, until the Eudora floodway is in operative 


condition, there shall be left in this back levee north of the head 
of the Eudora floodway openings which shall be sufficient, in the 
discreticn of the Chief of Engineers, to permit the passage of all 
floodwaters to be reasonably contemplated in the event of any 
break in the riverside fuse-plug levee pricr to the time the Eudora 
floodway shall be in operative condition.” 

General Jadwin, in submitting his plan, had said: 

“The practical remedy is to raise the levee grade 3 feet on both 
sides of the Mississippi below the Arkansas River to strengthen 
these levees so that they will not fail from causes other than 
accident or overtopping and to preclude overtopping by insur- 
ing that the water in excess of the capacity of the leveed channel 
be spilled out near the mouth of the Arkansas. 

“To insure that excess water will leave the main river, a fuse- 
plug section of the levee in the vicinity of Cypress Creek must be 
kept at its present strength and at its present grade, viz, 3 feet 
below the new levee grade. This relatively weak section will be 
long enough to discharge the greatest predicted possible excess 
water over and above the capacity of the leveed river below. In 
order to limit the land in the Tensas Basin overflowed by it, 
levees will be constructed on each side of the Boeuf River bottom 
where natural ridges do not serve, from the Cypress Creek levee to 
back water in the lower Tensas Basin.” 

It is provided in the act of June 28, 1938: 

“That the Chief of Engineers is hereby authorized to construct 
the Eudora floodway at such location as he may determine in 
the vicinity of Eudora * * * provided that pending the com- 
pletion of the northward extension all of the riverside fuse-plug 
levee extending south from the vicinity of Yancopin to the vicinity 
of Vau Cluse, Ark., and so as to connect with the existing levee of 
1928 grade and section, shall be reconstructed to the 1914 grade 
and 1928 section.” 

The northward extension as recommended by General Markham 
Was to consist of a back-protection levee extending from the head 
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of the newly proposed Eudora floodway north to the Arkansas 
River and was designed as a safety valve to relieve the pressure on 
the levees along the east bank of the river until the excess waters 
entered the Eudora floodway proper. The intake of the Eudora 
floodway was to be situated 120 miles below the confluence of tne 
Arkansas with the Mississippi. 

Other provisions of the act of June 28, 1938, provide that the 
construction of the Eudora floodway and the guide-line levees shall 
proceed at the discretion of the Army engineers. 

It will thus be seen that the present legislation has designated 
certain areas along the river as floodways, yet the Government has 
not taken actual possession of this land, nor has it physically 
carried out the Jadwin or Markham plans, although the legislation 
has cast a servitude or easement upon all of the property within 
the Boeuf Basin; and also by the act of June 28, 1938, has placed 
a@ servitude or easement upon all land in the northward extension 
of the Eudora floodway. 

In the enactment of the various statutes to which I have re- 
ferred, the Congress has created a legal liability on the part of the 
Government to all property owners within these floodways, and 
this liability is a continuing one until it is discharged either by 
payment of damages or by the removal of the easement or servi- 
tude whick the Congress has placed upon the land by positive 
enactment. 

No doubt the Congress, as well as those charged with the execu- 
tion of the plans, have proceeded upon the theory that flood- 
waters are the natural enemy of mankind and that they may be 
combatted by the building of necessary structures or other means 
that will afford protection to the land sought to be protected. 
This general rule exists today the same as before, but the general 
rule does not authorize the Congress by the enactment of legisla- 
tion to cast a servitude or easement upon property and to thus 
use that property without compensating the owner. 

In fact, the adoption of the original plan whereby the fuse- 
plug levee was created was in itself a taking of the property within 
the Boeuf Basin, and subsequent plans have merely added to the 
extent of the damage by providing for the utilization of the lands 
in the Tensas Basin. 

Any plan that provides for the protection of one side of the 
river by the construction of a levee of a certain grade and section, 
and at the same time prevents the construction of a levee of the 
same grade and section on the opposite side of the river is a taking 
of the land thus discriminated against. 

No doubt all concerned, the Congress, the Army engineers, the 
Mississ ppi River Commission, and others, have relied too strongly 
upon the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
rendered June 13, 1913, by Mr. Chief Justice White in the case of 
Jackson v. United States (230 U. S. 1), in which it was held that 
an individual landowner had no right to insist that primitive con- 
diticns be suffered to remain and that all progress and develop- 
ment be rendered impossible, and that the owner of property 
might protect it from a common natural danger, but in so pro- 
tecting it he obtained no right to insist that other owners or that 
the Government should not adopt the same method or that they 
should not adopt different methods for the protection of their 
respective properties or for the public good. The facts in that 
case were such as to create in the minds of many the opinion 
that the Congress by the enactment of these statutes heretofore 
referred to was not violating the fifth amendment to the Consti- 
tution, and that the amendment would not apply except and until 
the property in the floodways was actually taken or used for the 
purpose. But a close reading of that decision, as well as other 
dec sions cited by the Chief Justice, will convince anyone that, 
while the decision on the facts in that case is sound, it does not 
in anywise militate against the proposition that the United States 
Government must pay for iand which it places in a floodway or 
which it dedicates by any act to a public use, as has been done 
by the building of leeves of a certain grade and section in certain 
areas for the express and deliberate purpose of forcing water from 
its natural course onto and upon individual land. 

The Supreme Court in the case of Hurley, Secretary of War, v. 
Kincaid (285 U.S. 95) said: 

“We may assume that as charged, the mere adoption by Congress 
of a plan of flood control which involves an intentional additional 


occasional flooding of complainant’s land constitutes a taking of it 
as soon as the Government begins to carry out the project author- 
ized. (Citing cases.) If that which has been done or is contem- 
plated does constitute such a taking the complainant can recover 
just compensation under the Tucker Act in an action at law as upon 
an implied contract. since the validity of the act and the authority 
of the defendants are conceded. (Citing cases.)” 

It will be remembered that this was a case in which a land- 
owner sought to enjoin the carrying out of any work in the Boeuf 
floodway under the act of May 15, 1928. The injunction was de- 


nied because the remedy at law was adequate, but if the remedy 
at law had been less clear and adequate, because of the large 
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public interest involved the court would prcebably have not issued 
the injunction because such would have seriously embarrassed the 
accomplishment of important governmental ends. In other words, 
it was not a case where an injunction was necessary to prevent 
an irreparable injury 

There can be no doubt of the validity of the acts under which 
we are proceeding nor can there be any question as to the author- 
ity of those who are designated to execute the plans. Neither can 
there be any question that a part of each plan has been executed 
in that certain levees have been raised to the 1928 grade and 
section and other levees have been held to the 1914 grade and 


section in order that they might crevasse and divert the water 





upon and along either of the two floodways that are now in 
existence. 

Everyone is familiar with the decision of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, in the case of Sponenbarger 
et al. v. United States, decided February 8, 1939. The decision was 
by a divided court, and while some may consider that this may 
weaken the force of the decision, on the other hand, the probabili- 
ties are that the decision is more sound coming from a divided 
court because the mere fact that the court was divided is proof 
conclusive that the case was thoroughly considered. 

The court clearly pointed out the distinction between the present 
case and those cases in which liability has been denied, and where 
“it did not appear either that the flooding was intended or antici- 
pated by the Government or its officers, or that it was attributable 
directly in whole or in part to the improvement rather than to 
natural conditions.” 

The court pointed out that the guide levees were not necessary 
except to serve merely to limit the quantity of the lands subject 
to diversion overflow; that the lands on both sides of the river were 
bound together as parts of the same section of the alluvial valley, 
but that under the law as now existing the lands situated in these 
floodways are subjected to a planned and practically certain overflow 
in case of any major flood. 

The court referred to the opinion of Chief Justice White in the 
case to which I have called attention, and then held: 

“The appropriation of private property for a public use requires 
the return of a full and exact equivalent to the owner. That equiv- 
alent in the case of complete appropriation is the market value of 
the property at the time of the taking, contemporaneously paid in 
money. In case an easement only is impressed and taken, the rule 
is to determine the fair market value before the easement is im- 
posed, next to find that value after the taking, and the difference 
is the amount of liability.” 

I hope I may not be considered presumptuous or that I am 
undertaking to assume the function of an adviser, but in view 
of the status of the law, I respectfully submit to this organiza- 
tion and to those to whom the Congress of the United States looks 
for advice and suggestions, that the time has now arrived when we 
must execute some definite plan and repeal all unnecessary legis- 
lation. I consider it my duty as a United States Senator to pro- 
tect the citizens of Arkansas in their claim for compensation, but 
at the same time it is incumbent upon the Government to take 
steps to reduce the damages by removing the cause thereof. 

A part of each plan has been executed and certain liabilities have 
been incurred. This damage cannot be removed but further dam- 
age may be prevented by prompt recognition of the legal effect 
of the existing legislation. If it is necessary that any one of the 
floodways be constructed then this should be done and the rights 
of the landowners recognized by purchase or condemnation of 
such titles as the Congress may determine is necessary. We should 
not permit these floodways to exist in their present condition. 
Public interest can best be promoted by a definite and final 
program of strengthened and uniform levees or by the construc- 
tion of the floodway and guide levees. In no other way can we 
make progress and render justice to all. 
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LETTERS PERTAINING TO CONDITIONS EXISTING IN THE 
MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, I include 
the following letters of Joseph F. Cox to John Hannah, secre- 
tary, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich., and 


various newspapers in Michigan: 
Marcu 20, 1939. 
Epitor, STATE JOURNAL, 
Lansing, Mich. 

Dear Sir: In the Lansing State Journal of March 10 you pub- 
lished an article quoting Mr. John A. Hannah, secretary of the 
Michigan State College, and using my name in a libelous manner, 
in view of the erroneous impression conveyed to the public. 

Enclosed herewith is a copy of a letter that I addressed to Mr. 
Hannah on the date of March 20 demanding a correction of his 
erroneous and libelous statement. I herewith request that you 
publish in the State Journal a copy of this letter in order to correct 
the misstatement of fact to your reading public, for which you are 
jointly responsible with Mr. Hannah. 

Yours truly, 
JOSEPH F. Cox, 
Forest Glen, Md. 
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Copies of the above letter sent to the following papers: Detroit 
Free Press; Pontiac Daily Press; the Lansing State Journal; the 
Mining Journal, Marquette, Mich.; the Grand Rapids Press; Fiint 
Journal; the Grand Rapids Herald; the Detroit Evening News. 

Marcu 21, 1939. 
Mr. JonHNnN HawnanH, 
Secretary, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Mich. 

Dear Mr. HANNAH: My attention has been called to a statement 
in the Lansing State Journal of March 10, 1939, in which you 
connect my name with the grand jury investigation of the Michi- 
gan State College, in 1932, in a way that is libelous in view of 
the impression that you conveyed to the public. You also misrep- 
resent the official efforts of Congressman Frank E. Hoox, of 
Michigan, to correct present conditions at M. 8S. C. that are 
contrary to the public interests. 

Following are some facts of the recent past that bear upon the 
present situation at the Michigan State College: 

Judge Leland W. Carr, who conducted this one-man grand 
jury investigation of the affairs at the Michigan State College, 
stated to me that his grand jury report did not in any way point 
to Dr. Kedzie, Mr. Hasselman, or myself, the three members of the 
college faculty of long standing discharged by the board of agricul- 
ture. The three of us were called before the judge and presented 
facts to him in regard to certain unethical and fraudulent prac- 
tices to which we had objected in line of duty. These objections 
were known to the board of agriculture and college executives, 
and had received previous official attention by the Board under 
the chairmanship of the Honorable L. Whitney Watkins. The 
official records of the State board, published in the Michigan State 
College Record in 1931, disclosed that at that time the State board 
of agriculture ordered the discontinuance of business transactions 
by staff members with the Michigan State College that hired them 
in accordance with sound ethics and Michigan’s constitutional 
law. The board also ordered a clean-up of what the late Dr. 
Kedzie termed “the music rackets” of an exploitive nature. 

However, L. Whitney Watkins and Mrs. Dora Stockman were not 
named for return to the State board of agriculture, and the board, 
as constituted in 1932, did not carry out the program of the cor- 
rection of bad practices ordered by the board in 1931. On the con- 
trary, the board of agriculture of 1932 gave protection to college 
officials engaged in unethical and illegal banking transactions, land 
deals, horse deals, theft, and misuse of funds that involved the 
public funds of the Michigan State College. Mr. Clark L. Brody, 
Mr. William Birkey, and Mr. M. B. McPherson were members of the 
board at that time, and their removal was recommended by the 
senate committee investigating Michigan State College. 

It is now apparent that essential facts were withheld or misrep- 
resented by certain college officials and board members to Judge 
Leland W. Carr in his one-man grand jury proceedings. The report 
of the Michigan State Senate investigating committee, authorized 
and paid for by the Michigan State Senate, indicates that board 
members and college officials gave protection to malefactors. This 
same senate report states that all statements made by Dr. Kedzie 
and Mr. Hasselman and myself were found to be true. 

On August 27, 1935, the Lansing State Journal carried a statement 
to the effect that the agricultural board was suing on the treas- 
urer’s bond for $20,000 illegally withheld from the college, etc., by 
the treasurer of the college, who was president of the bank where 
the funds were deposited. 

The report of Judge Leland W. Carr indicated a discrepancy in 
accounting in the military account. College officials had previ- 
ously denied before Judge Carr irregular transactions with the 
faculty-controlled bank. The judge’s report was falsely supported 
by Joseph Baldwin, Special Assistant Attorney General, according 
to the report of the Michigan State Senate Committee. The report 
of the Michigan State Senate Committee, substantiated by an 
investigation at Washington by Congressman Franx E. Hook, indi- 
cated that over $8,600 was stolen from the military funds and 
that the financial administrators of the Michigan State College 
knew of this at the time of testifying before Judge Carr, and that 
the Board immediately after Judge Carr’s decision reimbursed the 
Federal Government for this theft but did not fix responsibility or 
reimburse the funds of the State that were thereby filched. 

As to the land deals involving officials and faculty members, the 
records will show, based on my request as dean of agriculture, that 
the State board of agriculture authorized the expenditure of 
$25,000 in 1932 for the purpose of buying a farm on which to 
isolate experimental work with undulant fever and put an end 
to the rental of farms to the Michigan State College by certain 
faculty members, thereby causing the college herds and flocks to 
be infected with undulant fever, and endangering the student 
body and community, and to a certain extent the livestock inter- 
ests of the State. This effort to properly isolate this dread disease 
and to prevent an occurrence, such as the recent epidemic of un- 
dulant fever that affected 45 students, and caused the death of 
one, was frustrated by the avarice of certain members of the 
faculty and faculty-controlled bank who took over a farm and at- 
tempted to secure my approval and recommendation of its pur- 
chase. This land was unsuited, and the price asked was exorbi- 
tant; hence, the recommendations of the director of the experi- 
ment station and the dean of veterinary that the Nickerson farm 
be bought were not approved by myself as dean of agriculture. 
The report of the State senate committee shows that this farm, 
owned by faculty members and officials of the faculty-controlled 
bank, was actually rented to the college subsequently, The faculty 
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members and bank officials owning this farm are listed in the 
senate report. 

In addition to last month’s epidemic, it is stated that over 40 
cases of undulant fever have occurred among members of the 
faculty and students and townspeople during the past 6 years. 
These cases have resulted from the failure to isolate all experi- 
mental work in field and laboratories with this disease. 

Congressman FrANK E. Hook, of Michigan, has officially interested 
himself in cleaning up graft at the Michigan State College and in 
protecting students and the faculty, and farmers, and the live- 
stock interests of Michigan from the results of improperly isolated 
experiments with undulant fever at the present time. He has 
interested himself as a Michigan Congressman in the protection 
of Michigan farmers from continued exploitation through the sale 
of a misrepresented and inadequate livestock feed at exorbitant 
prices through an agency controlled by a member of the State 
board of agriculture. The sale of this feed continues at present. 
Congressman Hook (as a member of the Agricultural Committee 
of Congress) also objected to the suppression of the results of 
experiments with this feed at the Michigan State College during 
the past 7 years, knowledge of which would have saved Michigan 
farmers hundreds of thousands of dollars in warning them against 
paying an excessive price for this misrepresented feed. He refers 
to malefactors now on the State board of agriculture and the 
college pay rolls. 

Congressman Hoox should be supported by every citizen of 
Michigan and every honest member of the board of agriculture 
and friends of the Michigan State College. The purpose of the 
college is to teach the truth, of the experiment station to ascertain 
the facts, and of the extension service to disseminate these facts 
to the farmers and to the public. I need not remind you that 
every cent of the money appropriated by the Congress of the United 
States or the Legislature of Michigan carries with it the obligation 
of using this money for fact-finding and truth-telling. 

I demand an early statement from you to the public and through 
the newspapers to whom you issued your incorrect and libelous 
statement on March 10. 

Very sincerely, 
JOSEPH F. Cox, 
Dean of Agriculture, Michigan State College, 1928 to 1932. 
Forest GLEN, Mb. 
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Mr. KITCHENS. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday, in a colloquy 
with the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Griswo.Lp] in con- 
nection with the discussion by him of Canadian trade treaties 
and industry of his State, a matter was touched upon in 
which I am interested. I am interested in facilitating the 
development of trade not only of our Nation with other coun- 
tries, but I am vitally interested in the trade here at home 
between the States. I wish to see demolished, consistent 
with the best interest of our people as a whole, every barrier 
that causes friction and obstruction in the exchange of goods 
and commodities between the people. 

There are now being heard before the Interstate Commerce 
Committee of the House and a similar committee of the 
Senate the proponents and opponents of a bill to place all 
transportation agencies under the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Frankly, Iam not enamored of this proposal. This 
Commission now has jurisdiction over railroads and their 
rates, and has not been able to eliminate glaring discrimina- 
tions in the rates of railroads but has countenanced for half 
a century a division of this country into arbitrary zones that 
favor one section at the expense of other sections. 

A compiaint of over one-half of the Nation is now being 
made against barriers to State and interstate commerce, and 
more particularly against discriminatory freight rates and 
rate structure. 

Our country is composed of 48 separate States. Under the 
Constitution they surrendered to the Federal Government all 
right to regulate interstate and foreign commerce. It was 
the intention of our forefathers that all States should have 
equal rights in commerce among themselves and foreign 
nations. They did not and could not anticipate or vision the 
schemes to circumvent the Constitution or obtain advantages, 
one section against another, as has occurred under the guise 
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and pretext of regulating interstate and foreign commerce. 
It is idle to say any Federal law which, by design or opera- 
tion, favors the commerce of one State or section as against 
another is vicious and contrary to the spirit and letter of the 
Constitution. 

Mr. Speaker, there are 45 separate countries in Europe, or 
were a short time ago. For ages those countries have been 
and are continuously devising and adopting discriminatory 
trade measures that militate against the good of all. There 
has been and is friction, bitter antagonism, war and rumors of 
war at all times. Most of this friction and these wars in 
Europe and elsewhere have been and are economic or trade 
wars. Nations are today being destroyed because of trade 
restrictions and strangulation of commerce by one country 
against another. The World War was due to ever-increasing 
trade restrictions by one country against another. Each of 
those countries, small or large, has been continuously seeking 
advantages over their neighbors by various ways and means 
of burdening, profiting from, and limiting traffic across 
boundary lines. The result was and is retaliatory tariffs, 
duties, irritating inspections, regulations, and impositions of 
one character or another at their boundary lines. This atti- 
tude and action burden free commercial intercourse between 
the people of those countries, and generate a progressive 
spirit of hatred, rivalry, selfishness, isolation, and war. 

Are there any who see and observe parallel causes in this 
country for friction, retaliation, and reprisal by the acts of 
certain States and sections against other States and sections? 

It is unfortunate there exists in Europe a lack of neigh- 
borliness, practical, common business sense, statesmanship— 
lack of vision to see beyond territorial limits. Yet right here 
in the United States some of us are so short-sighted that we 
have been and are creating and countenancing conditions 
that tend to bring about the same results as in Europe. 


One State and section against another State and section of | 


our own country are devising and permitting parallel State 
and regional trade restrictions by impositions in the nature 
of tariffs, zones, inspections, discriminatory freight rates, and 
other irritating cbstructions that interfere with State and 
interstate commerce. In order to avoid competition, procure 
an advantage, and prevent the free flow of interstate com- 
merce, certain States enact and enforce laws under the guise 
and under pretext of protecting their public health, labor, 
safety, sanitation, and industry. They do this by means of 
zones, fees, tariffs, licenses, rates, taxes, quarantines, forms 
of labeling, modes of packing, and special transportation 
requirements. The admitted discrimination in freight rates 
existing under Federal law and regulations is the most unfair, 
injurious, and costly of all the barriers yet devised in this 
country. It has cost the southern and western people of this 
Nation billicns of dollars. It has retarded their social, cul- 
tural, and econcmic development. 

A little over 50 years ago Congress created the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as its agency for the definite purpose 
of correcting the abuses and preventing the injustice of dis- 
criminatory freight rates. The Commission, under the then- 
existing conditions and sectional differences, undertook to 
prevent, as much as possible, the abuses of the railroads. 
The Commission formulated, or rather adopted, an arbitrary 
zoning formula for freight rates. This formula operated 
fairly equitably for a time. Since then conditions have 
changed very materially. The population has increased, 
new modes of transportation developed, but that zoning 
formula has not been materially changed, and today, under 
modern conditions, is working a grave injustice to about 


three-fourths of the territory of this Nation. The rate 
structure of 50 years ago is now archaic, still arbitrary and 
artificial, and the Commerce Commission still builds flimsily 


about it. 
Mr. Speaker, what concerns me mostly is a concerted effort 


on the part of those reaping freight-rate advantages to pre- 
vent any change of the old rate structure that operates in- 
juriously and unfairly against a large portion of the United 


States. The present Governor of New York claims that to 
remove these freight-rate advantages, accruing to his section, 
or to change the structure for rate-making purposes, will be 
contrary to the interests of the Northeastern States, includ- 
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ing his State. This is a frank statement and admission, but 
cannot be based on sound reason, and his conclusion cannot 
be justified, either morally or legally. 

The Governor’s State belongs to a council of favored States, 
organized for the purpose of preventing an equalization of 
freight rates. Those States have made appropriations from 
their State funds, and have employed the most learned attor- 
neys to sustain the present system of freight rates. In other 
words, these favored States claim the selfish right to ship 
their goods into the South, West, and Middle West at a 
cheaper freight rate, mile for mile, than those sections may 
ship to them, mile for mile, similar goods of their States. 
The Governor of New York pleads that to give the other 
portions of the Nation a nondiscriminatory freight rate for 
manufactured goods would make it “even more attractive 
than it now is for industries to move from New York State 
to the South.” 

It is unfortunate that the Governor of New York, or any 
other Governor, should take this view. It is a demonstration 
of a lack of vision not to see that equitable freight rates over 
all the Nation will redound equally to the people of the State 
of New York. It is regrettable indeed that the Governor of 
New York, and other Governors in that section, fail to 
visualize the injustice to the many millions of other people 
in this country. 

In the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of February 27, 1939, ap- 
pears a letter from the Governor of New York to Hon. W. G. 
ANDREWS, a Member of this House, giving statistics to show 
that the number of wage earners in manufacturing plants 
in his State in 1935 was 22.1 percent less than the number 
in 1923; while in the Southern States there was an increase. 
He further shows that the total wages paid by the manu- 
facturing industries in his State in 1935 were 35.6 percent 
less than in 1923; while in seven Southern States the de- 
crease in wages was only 14 percent. There can be no 
logic in his favor to Justify discriminatory freight rates in 
those statistics. Some other cause must explain the de- 
crease in wage earners and wages in his section as compared 
with the Southern States. 

The true cause and explanation is that the purchasing 
power of the other sections of the country has been so re- 
duced that they can no longer support the industry and 
wages of northern and eastern States by paying the freight 
both going and coming. The statistics relied upon by the 
Governor conclusively prove to me that the beneficiaries of 
unfair freight rates in one section of the country cannot 
continue to prosper at the expense of other sections of the 
country by artificial means through discriminatory laws, un- 
fair regulations, or arbitrary trade barriers. 

I was pleased to note a few days ago that the Supreme 
Court of the United States nullified a statute of one of our 
Southern States which, in the guise of imposing an inspec- 
tion fee, had placed a tariff on foreign cement. If one State 
has such a right, then all States should have equal rights. 
It is no more constitutional or just for one State to place or 
have a tariff on foreign products than it is to enjoy a tariff 
or favorable freight rate on products of one or several States. 
These State and sectional boundary-line obstructions such 
as arbitrary zones, restrictions, and regulations cause fric- 
tion, bring about retaliation, throttle, and stagnate business. 
The people cannot and will not submit forever to such dis- 
criminatory rates. We are free and equal as individuals 
and as States under the letter and in the spirit of the Con- 
stitution, and no law can be justified that favors one or more 
at the expense of others. 

The State of Wisconsin, in the guise of protecting the health 
of the people, has legislated against cottonseed oil of the South 
used in margarine, a pure, wholesome vegetable oil, from en- 
tering that State in competition with the dairy interests. 
There is no real excuse for the law, and the tax Wisconsin 
imposes upon this commodity is nothing more than a tariff. 


| However, I wish to commend to the Governors of New York 


and Connecticut the vision, wisdom, broadmindedness, and 
statesmanship of the new Governor of Wisconsin, Hon. Julius 
P. Heil. At Madison, Wis., recently the Governor of that 
great and progressive State had the courage, intelligence, and 
patriotism to denounce isolation and erection of trade bar- 
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riers by one State or section against another State or section. 
Among other things, he said: 


We cannot live within our own shell. We cannot set up a barrier. 
We must act so that our products will be acceptable to the other 
47 States. 


Mr. Speaker, such courage and unselfishness in this day and 
time is rarely shown. Governor Heil is entitled to the ad- 
miration of all of the thinking people of America. He knows 
that the tax of 15-cents per pound on cottonseed oil used in 
margarine by his State merely furnishes injurious food upon 
which politicians feed the people. Such a tax, no doubt, ap- 
pealed powerfully to the dairy farmers. Such a tax, no doubt, 
was proclaimed from the house tops as a benefit to the dairy 
industry of Wisconsin. In the long run such a tax can but 
work a serious injury and permanently cripple the dairy in- 
terests of that fine State. The splendid, fair-minded pro- 
gressive, and thinking people of Wisconsin, if they know the 
facts, upon mature reflection, will see that such a tax on a 
pure and wholesome commodity, produced by their neighbors, 
will limit their trade, cause irritation, arouse a spirit of re- 
prisal and retaliation, bring about competition in dairying, 
an unfriendly feeling and possible boycott of goods of Wis- 
consin. 

Fourteen other dairy States have similar laws, and they 
might well heed the wise admonition of the new Governor of 
Wisconsin. I mention this merely to point out one of the 
causes that give trouble to all the people of this Nation. It 
must not be forgotten that more than 40,000,000 of people, 
occupying the great agricultural and raw-material empire of 
this Nation, enjoying a fine climate, blessed with rich soil, 
wishing to live and let live, anxious to improve their eco- 
nomic condition, lift their purchasing power, cannot be mis- 
treated or legislated against unfairly without stubborn and 
never-ending opposition. 

Certainly it must be known today that there is a great 
awakening, gradual enlightenment, and progressive develop- 
ment in every section of this country. Discriminations of 
whatever character by or in favor of one State or section 
as against another will not be tolerated and will be attacked 
and avoided in one legal way or another, whether that dis- 
crimination be by State or Federal legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no desire on the part of the South, 
West, or Middle West to injure any industry or transplant 
any industry of the North and East to their sections. Their 
only desire is that new and future industry must not be 
further curtailed, centralized, or monopolized, under pro- 
tection of discriminatory laws or regulations. No great sec- 
tion of this country is going to sit idly by, rest supinely on 
its oars, and allow its people to be exploited, its resources 
exhausted, and later have nothing but a barren waste land. 
Is there anyone so deluded as to feel or believe that this 
country can endure if the people and natural resources of 
one-half of the Nation be exploited and exhausted and 
60,000,000 or more people and future generations be left 
helpless? Is anyone so selfish or prejudiced not to see the 
injury that will result eventually to the Nation as a whole 
if more than one-half of the Nation be utilized solely as 
provinces from which to draw raw materials? If such a 
condition is to remain or continue, then this Nation has 
reached the limit of its growth and retrogression begins. 
However, I venture to suggest there will be no submissive 
devolution or dissolution. Today, in large part, the only 
industry of the South is industry that is removing and ex- 
hausting its raw materials and leaving no substitute. Its 
timber, coal, oil, soil, minerals, and human resources are 
being depleted and exhausted. Something must be done to 
maintain the continuous purchasing power of every section 
of the Nation, and, to accomplish this, special advantages 
under law cannot and must not exist to any State or any 
combination of States. 

The freight-rate discriminations have been most oppres- 
sive to the laboring man in the South and other zoned sec- 
tions. He and the consumer there have been bearing the 


burden of the differential in freight rates by lower wages | 
| ents. We seem to be incapable of courageously, unselfishly, 


' and patriotically joining our efforts to remove the causes 


and a higher cost of living. Such little industry as now ex- 
ists in some sections of the country has been acquired at the 
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expense of labor in those sections. The laboring man knows 
no factory can compete if it has to pay the same wage and a 
higher freight rate. To continue such a condition will mean 
that there can be no industrial enterprises in the South, and 
such few factories as now exist must inevitably cease or 
move to some other section. The unfavored sections of this 
country, the sections suffering from these discriminations 
and barriers, will use every possible means for their future 
welfare and preservation. They will give, if necessary, 
bonuses and sites to new industry. They will be, and now 
are, exempting in self-defense, industry from taxation. If 
an exemption for 7 or 10 years be not sufficient, then com- 
plete tax exemptions may be given to offset discriminatory 
rates and other barriers. If this does not succeed, then 
possible State and municipal subsidies may be offered, and, 
further, we may have the spectacle of towns, cities, and 
municipalities bonding themselves or using other means to 
erect industrial plants. Even compacts may now be entered 
into between States for self-protection. Thus we can see 
there can be no end to increasing difficulties if we do not 
heed the injunctions of men like Governor Heil, of Wisconsin. 

I am amazed, Mr. Speaker, at the unrest, congestion, and 
economic condition of the many people in some of our great 
industrial centers of the North and East. It is well known 
that practically all Federal relief money now is spent in those 
regions. More relief money is spent in one Northeastern 
industrial State than in all the Southern States combined. 

I note with a considerable degree of apprehension the in- 
creasing migration, concentration, and congestion of our 
people in large industrial centers of the North and East. Such 
a condition is to be expected. ‘Those regions have been 
profiting by tariffs, advantageous freight rates, concentration 
of wealth, and the result is that wealth has centered there 
in a few, industry is centralized, and monopoly flourishes. 
This migration and congestion has become a critical national 
problem. Is there a remedy? Unquestionably and obviously 
a removal of the unfair handicaps to other regions, equitable 
freight rates to all sections, thereby increasing purchasing 
power and elevating the spirit of the people in the discrimi- 
nated sections, will be most remedial. Let us slow up this 
unnecessary migration, stop immigration for a while, reduce 
centralization, prevent further monopoly, encourage decen- 
tralization, and thereby bring about greater harmony and 
happiness and a more equitable distribution of jobs, goods, 
commodities, and wealth. 

It is well known that one of the great troubles in this coun- 
try is lack of proper distribution of goods and commodities. 
Mucn is now stored in our warehouses, on which the Govern- 
ment has loaned hundreds and hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars, while much is wasted for lack of purchasing power and 
fair means of exchanging these goods and commodities. We 
have too much cotton in the South. There are too many 
apples in Washington and Oregon; too many potatoes in the 
Dakotas, Vermont, and New Hampshire; too much grapefruit 
and other fruits and vegetables in California and Texas; too 
many oranges and vegetables in Florida; too much tobacco in 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and the Carolinas; too much rice in 
Arkansas, Texas, and Louisiana; too much corn in Iowa, 
Indiana, and Illinois; too much wheat in Kansas, Nebraska, 
and other States; too much milk and butter in Wisconsin, 
Indiana, and New York; too much wool, meat, and oil in the 
Middle States, South, and West; too much lumber; too many 
clothes in our stores, cloth and shoes in our factories; too 
much money in our banks; and, in fact, it seems and is 
claimed we have too much of everything, and the result thereof 
is that millions of our people suffer for the real necessities of 
life. This is an anomaly rarely, if ever, experienced by any 
nation or civilized people before us. 

Mr. Speaker, we have millions and millions of fine citizens 
in want today for those very goods and commodities. In 
great part, the barriers erected by the States against each 
other and discriminatory freight rates, penalizing one section 
at the expense of another, cause this condition. In my opin- 
ion, we are dealing merely in palliatives, temporary expedi- 
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of this condition. We must have a better aid freer distri- 
bution of our goods and commodities and of the products of 
industry in this country. Nature and justice demand this, 
and to accomplish the purpose we must increase the pur- 
chasing power of discriminated millions, and to do so must 
remove these State, interstate, and national barriers to a 
freer exchange of our goods and commodities. In this way 
only can we halt incessant migration of our people from 
one section to another, prevent their congestion in large in- 
dustrial regions. When we accomplish this, we will confer 
one of the greatest boons ever enjoyed by any people. 

The things I am mentioning justify our best efforts for 
their correction. The evils enumerated, if permitted to con- 
tinue, will prevent general prosperity over the Nation. 
Therefore, I plead for an enlightened, unselfish, nonsectional, 
patriotic consideration of the subject. 


St. Patrick’s Day Address 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THEODORE F. GREEN 
OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 23, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES A. FARLEY, MARCH 17, 1939 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
there may be printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorD an 
eloquent address delivered by Postmaster General Farley be- 
fore the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick at Providence, R. I., 
on Friday evening, March 17, 1939. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the REcorp, as follows: 


You have all heard, I dare say, of that distinguished gentleman 
who was one day walking quietly down the street when he received 
a resounding thump on the back from one who had mistaken him 


for an old friend. The gentleman straightened up and wheeled 
sharply around, only to find himself looking into the face of a 
total stranger. “Well,” he managed to say when he had regained 


his composure, “I do not know your name, but your manners are 
certainly familiar.” 

In coming here this evening to join you in the celebration of 
the feast of the great apostle of Ireland, I feel that although I do 
not know the names of all of you, I am nevertheless among fast 
friends; for there is something about the Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick, wherever you find them, that reminds one of those who 
have grown up in the same neighborhood, who have imbibed the 
same lessons of loyalty, and who have followed the same hallowed 
traditions; and not only are their manners altogether familiar but 
here is a quickness of mutual understanding that is very re- 
assuring to one who has the privilege to speak before them. 

I need not tell you, I trust, that I deem it a distinct honor to 
address this society which George Washington joined in Phila- 
delphia in 1781, and which had on its roll of membership during 
the Revolution such noted generals as Wayne, Butler, Hand, Irvine, 
and Moylan. Since that time it has numbered among its sons, in 
almcst every State of the Union, men who have made a secure 
place for themselves in the history of the United States, not only 
as statesmen, poets, historians, and philosophers but also as leaders 
in business and in the professions. 

I do not believe I shall be accused of exaggeration when I say 
there is no other race on the face of this earth that has had 
the difficulties and hardships to contend with that the Irish 
have experienced, and that has still survived and flourished in 
spite of all the cruelties the mind of man could invent to ruin 
it Other races, for the most part, have been protected and 
guarded by the power called government; they have gone along 
the even tenor of their way peacefully and quietly; their history 
is the record of their lives. Erin, however, has had to fight the 
very power that should have protected her; she has had to flee from 


the very arms that should have been raised in her defense; her 
history is the record of her martyred dead. And the only reason 
she has any history at all to record today, is because of the living 
faith and sterling character of her sons, who have always loved 


justice and hated oppression wherever these qualities were to be 
found 

I am not going back over those years of famine and persecu- 
tion which you know only too well. In those times everything 
possible was done to destroy or discourage the Irish people. Their 
lands were taken away and given to usurpers in the hope that 
the tyranny of the new landowners would wipe the race out of 
existence. But those who waged this campaign overlooked one 
fact. They had not reckoned on the Irish girl. No matter how 
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furious the invaders were when they landed on Irish soil, no mat- 
ter what means they employed for the annihilation of the Irish, 
sooner or later they were destined to meet the Irish colleen. And 
when they did, all their plans were shattered. The English set- 
tler married the Irish girl, and from those marriages came the most 
patriotic Irishmen the world has ever known. They have rightly 
been called “more Irish than the Irish themselves.” 

In the time of Queen Elizabeth, the inhabitants of Ireland were 
put to the sword, their dwellings burned, their cattle and crops 
destroyed. The country was left in such a pitiable condition that 
a bird could scarcely find subsistence there. Yet Elizabeth had 
scarcely gone to her judgment when the exiles came back from 
the mountains, the woods, and the caverns, where they had been 
in hiding, and in a remarkably short time the land began to 
blossom again like a flower. 

During the reign of Charles II practically every ship that traded 
with the colonies in America was an Irish ship, built by Irish 
hands, and manned by Irish seamen. Irish woolen manufacturers 
were the most prosperous in the world, and Irish cattle and horses 
filled every English market. I mention these things simply to 
remind you that the Irish were always prosperous if given half 
a chance. They wanted no concessions and no privileges from 
any government. All they ever asked for was simple justice and 
whenever they got justice they made their own prosperity. 

When I hear men speak of the history of Ireland I am re- 
minded of that big Irishman who came home one night with two 
of the blackest eyes that were ever seen in the face of a white 
man. One of his companions meeting him at the door said to 
him in a rather plaintive voice: “For God’s sake, man, who gave 
you the two black eyes?” The big fellow became indignant, and 
shaking his fist in the face of his companion he said to him: “Who 
gave me the two black eyes? No one gave them to me. I had to 
fight like a demon to get them.” And so it has been with the Irish. 
They have had to fight to the last ditch to have any history at 
all to record. But through persecution and starvation they have 
walked manfully, with their face to the stars, and today they look 
back on those times of oppression and slaughter, not in a spirit of 
anger and reprisal, not with a feeling of hatred and revenge, but 
with the spirit of forgiveness that has always burned like a light 
in the heart of the Irish. When they were no longer able to tol- 
erate or avoid the tyranny of their oppressors, and they came to 
America, the land of freedom and opportunity, where every man 
is on an equal footing with his neighbor, where every man is 
given an opportunity to use his talents and his labor for his own 
betterment, we still find the Irish among the champions of jus- 
tice and liberty, and ever grateful for the privileges they have 
received in the United States. And to prove their gratitude they 
are and always have been ready to shed their blood and to lay 
down their lives for the country that has befriended them. 
Major General Robertson testified before a committee of the House 


| of Commons that one-half of Washington’s army was composed of 


Irishmen. And while that statement may seem an exaggeration, 
it was nevertheless repeated by Joseph Gallaway on the witness 
stand before an English tribunal and by General Lee. Both of 
these men were competent judges, and were certainly in a posi- 
tion to know the facts. 

It will be held by some, of course, that it was not American 
patriotism that caused Irishmen to join an army that was fighting 
England. Many will believe that they looked upon such a venture 
as an outdoor sport. One reputable historian tells of a company of 
Irish who were defending a hill in the Revolution. After the battle 
it was discovered that all the gunlocks were either bent or twisted, 
and an investigation proved that when the Irish ran out of ammu- 
nition, instead of climbing the hill for more, they used their guns 
on the heads of their enemies. It is true, of course, that there was 
little love lost between Ireland and England, but uppermost in the 
minds of these Irishmen who fought in the Revolution was the 
safeguarding of that liberty and freedom which they had been 
Geprived of in their own land. And they have amply proved the 
fact by the number of enlistments in every war in which this 
country has ever engaged. 

When the passion of the hour brought the great Civil War and 
other wars to this land, we find the sons of the Gael fighting just 
as courageously in support of their cause as they did in the Revolu- 
tion; and in all generations they have written their names, not on 
gold or silver, not on marble or bronze, but on the hearts and 
minds of a grateful American people. 

I trust that this country will never be called upon to enter 
another war, especially a foreign one. I hope that our time may be 
given in future days to the straightening out of our own problems 
and to the making of our land a better and more contented place 
in which to live. I pray that the Irish, who so well appreciated the 
opportunities that America gave them in their days of oppression, 
and who were so ready to lay down their lives that those oppor- 
tunities might continue will bend all their efforts today in an en- 
deavor to drive from our shores those internal enemies who do not 
appreciate the liberty that is theirs, and who are trying to under- 
mine and destroy the very foundations on which our Government 
is built. 

In recent years, as you are aware, there have come to our shores 
from the old world men and women who could no longer tolerate 
the tyranny of their mother country. These people have been 
given the same protection, the same liberty, and the same op- 
portunities for which the sons of Erin are so grateful. But instead 
of showing gratitude for these blessings which were denied them 
in their own country, instead of being ready to shed their blood 
that such freedom might continue, they are using their liberty 
to instill into the hearts and minds of their fellow men a distrust 
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for American institutions, to arouse religious intolerance, race 
hatred, class conflict, and even a denial of the God who created 
them. Some of these have proclaimed openly that they would 
not engage in even a defensive war to save this Nation. What, 
We sometimes wonder, do these people want? Is it communism? 
They can have it at its source for the small price of a trip across 
the water, without the necessity of tearing down the existing 
government to build upon its ruins. Is it fascism? The ideal 
Fascist state has been set up in the old world and welcomes all 
those who believe in its principles and are ready to work for its 
success. The fact is that you could not drag any of these agita- 
tors with a team of horses to a boat embarking for any of these 
countries. They know they can have no such freedom there as 
they have in the United States. And yet they are diverted enough 
to spend their time and their energies in an endeavor to destroy 
what is today the best country on earth, in spite of the evils that 
exist here. 

What is there across either ocean that can compare to advan- 
tage with American democracy? There are abuses here, of course; 
and there will be, here and everywhere, so long as humanity is 
what it is. But can we find a more genuine spirit of devotion to 
the common good in those countries where the rulers dictate what 
you shall eat, what you shall drink, what you shall wear, where 
and at what age and at what kind of labor you shall work; what 
you may read, what you may listen to, what you may speak? 
The American citizen has still the final word in government in 
this country. In spite of politics and propaganda, it is he who 
will ultimately determine who shall be the President of the United 
States, who shall sit in our legislative halls, and who shall judge 
our people. He may be indifferent at times, he may be unwatch- 
ful, but when he is aroused, when he is indignant with govern- 
ment policy, he knows that he and his neighbor from coast to coast 
can put a stop to any kind of arbitrary abuse or injustice. 

This country still recognizes that every individual has certain 
rights which do not come from society, but are the essential claims | 
of those who go to make up society. These rights do not come | 
from the state, because they existed before the state. But it is the | 
duty of the state to protect its citizens in the enjoyment of these | 
rights. Every man not only has the right to live, but also he has 
the right to the enjoyment of liberty, the right to an education, 
the right to labor, and the right of worshipping God and of prac- 
ticing his religion according to the dictates of his conscience. And 
where, I repeat, are these rights better safeguarded than in our 
own country? 

No one contends, I dare say, that our democracy is perfect. We 
have unemployment, we have a serious farm problem, we have 
trouble between labor and capital. But these things can be ironed 
out, if we have patience and good will, in the American way. When 
people tell you that foreign countries have no unemployment, that 
statement should be taken with a grain of salt. For when you 
come to examine the wages these countries pay their laborers and 
the purchasing power of their money, you will usually find that a 
great many of their people are working for what would be starva- 
tion wages in the United States. In fact, many of our people on 
the relief rolls are getting more than some of those who are work- 
ing 10 and 12 hours a day in other countries. 

This, then, is the problem of America at the present time, as I 
see it. Lord Macaulay said some 80 years ago, when writing to a 
friend in America: “Your Republic will be laid waste in the twen- 
tieth century as the Roman Empire was in the fifth; with this differ- 
ence: The Huns and the Vandals who ravished the Roman Empire 
came from without, but your Huns and Vandals will have been 
engendered within your own country, by your own institutions.” 
Macaulay must have foreseen a condition in our country when 
numbers of our citizens were swinging to a dangerous left, away 
from all the traditions and the philosophy of the men who estab- 
lished the foundations of our democracy. These enemies are not 
so firmly entrenched yet that they cannot be circumvented. And 
it is to patriotic Americans like the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick 
to whom we must look if we would keep our country the land 
of opportunity, the home of civil and religious liberty that our 
fathers loved and fought for. And there is every reason to believe 
that you and the members of patriotic organizations of a like 
character will not be found wanting in your duty any more than 
were your fathers before you. 





Where Stands America in this Hour? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 23, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. J. HAMILTON LEWIS, OF ILLINOIS, 
MARCH 22, 1939 





Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent | 
to have printed in the Recorp extracts from a radio address | 
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delivered by the Senator from Mlinois [Mr. Lewis] on 
Wednesday, March 22, 1939, on the subject Where Stands 
America in this Hour? 

There being no objection, the extracts from the address 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Recall the demand of the great tribal leader when, turning to the 
prophets, he called out: “Hearken ye, and speak to our people.” 

I say, hear ye—and ask—what is the meaning of this affliction 
upon our people, designated in the street jargon of “jittery”? Why 
should our courageous Nation be in tremor, frighted with the danger 
of being overwhelmed by conflict, our country deluged in war? 

From what comes such imagined horrors? Here we recall the 
great truth law telling us: “Know the truth and the truth shall 
make ye free.” My countrymen, this country has no purpose of 
having war with any other country. Its people have no intent of 
having war with any other people. Officials of America do not seek 
to attack any people or any country. If lands abroad find it to 
their purpose to shatter civilization, through cannons on the land 
and bombs in the air, to serve some purpose of military grandeur 
or seizing of territory, none of this seduces America, save to express 
amazement and regret. We do not enter into this warring. We 
do not approve of this contest. We will not allow any country to 
draw us into such. We will not permit any people to announce us 
a war ally nor to hold us before the world as willing to enter into any 
controversy that will take our Nation to arms. 

If there be around us circulated report that this United States 
is to be taken by its officials into conference with foreign nations 
looking to consolidation of forces for military encounter, let it be 
answered: This country will attend no such conference in Europe; 
it will invite no such conference to America; it will not be trapped 
into designs that shall license any European statesman to announce 


| us to the world as an ally of international murder and appropriat- 


ing envied territory. We remain America. 
America does not endorse a course of any leader or war power 


| who would adopt to self the imperialism of Caesar or the militarism 
of Napoleon. We behold with sadness that there are captains of 
| military aggression who dream of world domination to achieve per- 


sonal grandeur. They who would reenact the drama of Napoleon 
as acted in the presence of the great prelate, the Pope of Rome. 
History informs us that at Milan, Italy, the Pope being present to 
crown Napoleon emperor, this military master seized with his 
hands from the possession of the sacred majesty, this bauble, and 
crunched it upon his own head, saying, “God has given this to me; 
war to all who dare to touch it.” That we have this event in the 
shadow of its repeating has awakened the world to fears of another 
dynasty of the military march and the annihilation of nations. 

We ask, Why should America enter this era of fear and suspicion? 
This is a government of the people, not of kings or princes. This 
is a country of citizens not of military captains. Our people have 
chosen at the ballot box their President and officials of control. 
These represent peace and religion. What purpose have our officials 
in destroying all this, what object could they have of value or 
profit? Is there anything in the past history or present experiences 
of these American officials to justify the citizen in taking to 
himself the fears that are inspired by the unjust reports and false 
rumors which have taken possession of the minds and shaken the 
souls of the American citizens? When President Roosevelt as the 
head and voice of America was asked in public conference by his 
legislative colleagues, if he contemplated that anything could arise 
from his plans that would call for this land using force, or being 
drawn into a conflict of force from other lands, his reply was 
promptly “No, under no circumstances can I see such.” 

I beseech you to recall how falsely have our people been deluded 
by propaganda that has come from the outside with deliberation, or 


| from our own people through hasty suspicion. When the rumor 
| went forward and the great press of America was imposed upon by 


the accusation that the President had said “The front line of our 
interest in international affairs was at France,” a natural uncer- 
tainty seized us. Now it is seen that no such statement was ever 
made. No such expression came forth from anywhere. When the 
charge went forward that the President had had a secret alliance 
or understanding with a foreign nation to join it in its enterprises 
of conflict, our people naturally felt a tremor of fear. Now it 
develops that no such ever existed, no such secret alliance, or sug- 
gestion along such line was ever advanced. 

These misconceptions have done much to bring upon the Presi- 
dent false accusation and unjust judgment. Also to put the ad- 
ministrators of our Government under the suspicion that it had 
some design of taking our country into conflict, and that there was 
being held out from the people some conspiracy that would involve 
our Nation into possible catastrophe. 

I ask you to reflect and note that our people have never been 
tricked or trapped in anything by this administration. Will you 
not recall that right or wrong in theory, perfect candor, and open 
frankness has ever been given to the people by the President on 
all purposes. Why now should there be that want in our citizens 
of complete confidence? Why the denial of praise by our people 
to its Government that every other nation is enjoying from its 
people? England turns from one administration to another at the 
will of its electorate, praising whatever is in power and supporting 
it with all the warmth of its patriotism. France forsakes every 
political distinction to join in conferring complete power on those 
whom the people have placed in position of authority. Italy, 
though in the past fighting its government in different forms, 
joins into one union to praise and accord glory to the leaders in 
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control of their Government. Germany, without consideration of 
any past, has her millions swarming about her leaders to proclaim 
confidence and to give assurance of complete faith in their Govern- 
ment and whatever it does. 

Painfully we behold that it is only in free and true America 
that there is to be seen the reflections of discredit upon its officers 
and suspicion addressed against its head official. I warn you that 
the enemy, wherever it is, understands from experiences it has 
beheld in the divisions between Austrian leaders, the absence of 
union in Czechoslovakia, the distractions within the smaller coun- 
tries, that in these oppositions among themselves there is fulfilled 
the ancient Latin war maxim of “Divide and conquer.” If we in 
the United States allow ourselves to be divided, and upon small 
matters of politics or personalities continue upon ourselves divisions 
and distractions, such will be the hour the enemy will seize as the 
fitting time to open assault and carry to extreme what certain 
scurces have long desired—the dissension and then the destruction 
of America. Only a union cemented by patriotism can ward this 
from us. On this beware! 

Citizens, this is the hour that calls for America to stand steady 
upon its feet, to hold high its head and keep its brain cool, with its 
heart loyal. We need action of quiet and comfort; kindly to all— 
fear of none. We request our country to rejoice in our great 
history. Behold our achievement in industry, our generosity in 
charity, our guardianship of the poor and humble, our efforts 
to prosperity—the acknowledged honor and righteousness of our 
Nation. On all this may we declare, as the Great Master to the 
Apostle Peter: “On this rock we build our house, and the gates 
of heil shall not prevail against it.” 

Here we turn to our fellow citizens in this hour, with complete 
confidence again restored—all proclaim that ours is a land of peace 
and faith. Our people are in the arms of loving friends and reli- 
gious guidance. We this day salute the flag of our Nation, rejoice 
in the splendor of our Republic, and join anew in the refrain: 

; “My country, ‘tis of thee, 
Sweet iand of liberty, 
Of thee we sing.” 


The Housing Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 23, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON EVENING STAR OF 
MARCH 23, 1939 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have published in the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Washington Evening Star of March 23, 1939, entitled 
“Threat to Housing.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the REcorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of March 23, 1939] 
THREAT TO HOUSING 


The solid Republican bloc in the House which has stood four 
square against major New Deal legislation under the adroit lead- 
ership of Representative Martin of Massachusetts was split this 
week on the shoals of the housing issue. 

Reversing a previous action of the House, a large number of 
the minority party deserted to the Democratic side Monday to 
help defeat, by a landslide vote of 290 to 77, a Republican amend- 
ment that would have paralyzed the entire slum-clearance and 
low-rent housing program had it become law. The astonishing 
result was a complete vindication for the United States Housing 
Authority, subjected to stinging criticism for allegedly excessive 
construction costs. To supporters of public housing in and out 
of Congress, however, the vote was even more cheering. For it 
seemed a convincing demonstration that the elected representa- 
tives of the people rightly regard the cause of public housing as 
one in which partisan politics should have no role. 

The defeated White amendment, which would have limited the 
over-all cost per dwelling unit to $3,500, a cost impossible to 
achieve, would have resulted in the cancelation of millions of 


dollars in loan contracts to 140 cities. As soon as word of its 
earlier passage reached the country, protests poured into Wash- 
ington from all sides. In Philadelphia, the Republican controlled 
housing authority felt compelled to call a halt to all housing work 


until the final outcome was known. The headquarters of the 
C. I. O. and the A. F. L. realized more than others, perhaps, the 
disastrous effect a cessation of the housing program would have 
on the building trades. Forgetting their differences over the 








control of labor in general, each sent a vigorous protest to 
Congress. 

The U. S. H. A., however, soon found that it had escaped the fry- 
ing pan only to get burned in the fire. As the Interior Department 
supply bill containing the housing appropriation passed the House, 
language was deleted on points of order with the result that the 
administrative expense allowance will, in effect, be reduced $2,500,- 
000 below the $4,500,000 authorized in the bill. Representative 
White was again the sponsor of this destructive move which, unless 
remedied in the Senate and in conference, may compel the Authority 
to discharge at least half of its administrative staff of 1,307 em- 
ployes after June 30. The points of order were sustained under the 
House rules. 

When the effect of this drastic curtailment of funds becomes fully 
realized, it is believed that Republicans in both the Senate and 
House will rally to correct it before it is too late. The threatened 
reduction in administrative expenses comes at a time when the work 
load of the U. S. H. A. is approaching its peak. 


The Government’s Monetary Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KEY PITTMAN 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 23, 1939 


ARTICLE FROM WALL STREET JOURNAL OF MARCH 22, 1939 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an article published in the 
Wall Street Journal of Wednesday, March 22, 1939, discussing 
the Government’s monetary policy, and particularly the 
position taken by Chairman Eccles, of the Federal Reserve 
Board, and myself before the Senate Silver Committee. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal of March 22, 1939] 


EccLEes, PITTMAN CLASH ON LATTER’S DEMAND FOR MONETARY STEPS— 
WESTERN SENATORS ATTACK SPENDING POLICY AS FAILING To AID 
COMMODITY PRICES, RECOVERY 


WASHINGTON.—A sharp clash between Chairman Marriner S. 
Eccles, of the Federal Reserve Board, and westerners on the special 
Senate silver committee developed yesterday on the currency- 
inflation controversy as Senator Pirrman (Democrat, Nevada) joined 
with his colleagues in a strong demand for some monetary step by 
the administration to raise the general commodity price level. 

The Senators attacked the administration’s spending policy as 
among the “subterfuges’” which completely failed as a stimulant to 
domestic commodity prices or as an aid to economic recovery. 

Senator Pirrman had charged that the enormous expenditures 
of the Government had completely failed to raise the price level, 
and wanted to know why the Government did not attempt a con- 
trolled currency-inflation program. 

Mr. Eccles insisted that price level is much more favorable than 
it was in 1932, 1933, and 1934. He also contended that the mone- 
tary policy of the Government has not substantially raised price 
levels nor has the silver-purchase program. He contended that if 
one of the efforts has failed all three have failed. 

“You stated that currency inflation would result in a rapid rise 
in prices,” Senator Pirrman said in questioning Mr. Eccles. “I 
wonder why you do not do it until the purchasing power of the 
farmer has reached parity.” 

Chairman Eccles in reply stated: “I have attempted to point 
out that no monetary action, unless purchasing power of consumer 
is increased, is likely to result in increases in prices.” 


WILL NOT RAISE PRICES 


“Merely further increase in excess reserves or bank deposits, 
unless it results in putting more money in hands of people as a 
whole, will not raise prices,’ Mr. Eccles continued. ‘Now, I would 
like to know in what way the Federal Reserve can by itself con- 
tribute toward increase in prices to which you refer?” Mr. Eccles 
asked Chairman PITTMAN. 

“You have stated that currency increase would do it. You would 
have complete control,” Senator PITTMAN declared. 

Mr. Eccles insisted that the Reserve Board could not do that 
because if it merely issued currency it would not stay in circulation. 

The committee started out to propound prepared questions to 
Mr. Eccles on Reserve operations, but members got into a discus- 
sion of inflation and prices and orderly questioning was ccm- 
pletely abandoned in favor of informal discussion of the whole 
monetary and economic problems. 
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Senator Prrrmawn openly criticized the reserve requirement action 
of the Federal Reserve System between 1936 and 1938. He drew 
from Mr. Eccles statement that the reserve requirement increases 
had a psychological effect and perhaps did reduce speculation in 
securities. 

RESERVE REQUIREMENTS 


With respect to the reduction in reserve requirements of April 
last year, Mr. Eccles stated because of the abundance of funds this 
reduction could not have had more than a psychological effect. 

Both Senators Prrrman and THomas of Oklahoma implied that 
the Federal Reserve, by its reserve requirement action, checked an 
improvement in business and industry. 

Mr. Prrrman insisted that if the reduction in reserve requirements 
had the psychological effect of stimulating activities, the reductions 
in 1936 and 1937 had the effect of retarding efforts toward recovery. 

Senator Prrrman contended that the Government during the 
past 6 years has attempted by every means, including subterfuge, 
to raise the commodity price level. He then asked Mr. Eccles if that 
was not a fact. 

“I think everybody felt prices should go up, that it would be 
desirable to have higher prices,” Mr. Eccles replied. 

Senator Prrrman then asked if the effect of currency inflation 
would not be rapidly raising the price level, and Mr. Eccles said that 
he thought that that was right. 

“Then why not do it?” Senator Prrrman shouted. 

“Because it cannot be done by currency operation alone,” Mr. 
Eccles said. 

“I still go back to your answer that currency inflation will raise 
prices,” the Senator declared. 


CURRENCY IN USE 


“The mere issue of currency doesn't mean inflation unless cur- 
rency is put to use. I don’t disagree with those that want to 
encourage or hurry private investment in new enterprise. The 
inducement for new investment at this time is certainly not very 
great. The problem can’t be solved by currency or monetary ma- 
nipulation beyond the point of having adequate supply of reserves 
and adequate supply of deposits to sustain full employment,” Mr. 
Eccles said. 

Continuing, Mr. Eccles contended that “our trouble today is not 
the volume but the turn-over of money. Turn-over is very low.” 

Senator BoraH wanted to know what could be done to ‘increase 
the volume of turn-over. 

Mr. Eccles said that he thought the Government should do all 
it could to remove impediments to encourage private capital. But 
to reduce the Government’s contribution at this time would make 
less desirable the use of private capital. The principal problem 
today, he said, is that the people do not have purchasing power 
because they do not have money. 

“Lack of opportunity to get a profit is the principal impediment 
to recovery today,” Mr. Eccles stated. He said that the opportunity 
for hugh investment does not exist. 

In answering charges that the Federal Reserve had checked pros- 
perity, Mr. Eccles argued that action of the Reserve Board on 
reserve requirements did not effect the credit policy, and he called 
attention to the exceeding low Government bill rates. 

“Do you think it is good for bills to be selling on a no-yield 
basis?” Mr. Eccles asked Senator PITTMAN. 

Senator PITTMAN said that he did not imply by his questions that 
that was a good situation. 





A Napoleonic Parallel? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 
HON. PAT McCARRAN 
OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 23, 1939 





EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON EVENING STAR OF 
MARCH 22, 1939 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on March 21, as is dis- 
closed by the Recorp, I made some statements on the floor 
of the Senate on the subject of the analogy between Mr. 
Hitler and Napoleon, and between the present situation in 
America and the conditions prevailing under the Napoleonic 
rule. At this time I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an editorial from the Washington Star of 
March 22 on the same subject. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of March 22, 1939] 
A NAPOLEONIC PARALLEL? i 


It is almost exactly 130 years ago this spring that George Can- 
ning, masterful young Foreign Secretary of Great Britain, turned 
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to challenge the mounting power of Napoleon in Europe and the 
“continental system” established by him after a series of conquests 
that left England isolated and apparently doomed to be his next 
and final victim. 

The “little Corsican” was absolute master of Western Europe. 
As Historian John Richard Green narrates, “its whole face changed 
as at an enchanter’s touch.” Prussia was occupied by the impe- 
rial legions. Holland was converted into a monarchy by simple 
decree of the man on horseback, and its crown bestowed on his 
brother Louis. Another brother, Jerome, became King of West- 
phalia, a realm created out of the electorates of Hesse Cassel and 
Hanover. A third brother, Joseph, was made King of Naples, while 
_ — of Italy, including Rome itself, was annexed to the French 

pire. 

It was the hope of eventually crushing the world power of Brit- 
ain which drove Napoleon to his worst aggression, the wanton 
attack upon Spain. In May 1808 a French army entered Madrid 
and proclaimed Joseph Bonaparte King of Spain. Spain rose as 
one man against the stranger. Desperate as her effort seemed, the 
news of the rising was hailed with enthusiastic joy by the English 
people. “Hitherto,” cried Sheridan, a leader of the Whig oppo- 
sition, “Bonaparte has contended with princes without dignity, 
numbers without ardor, or peoples without patriotism. He has 
yet to learn what it is to combat a people animated by one spirit 
against him.” Tory and Whig alike, Green records, “held that 
never had so happy an opportunity existed in Britain to strike a 
bold stroke for the rescue of the world.” Canning determined to 
abandon the campaign of “desultory descents on colonies and 
sugar islands” for vigorous warfare in the Spanish peninsula. 
Pitt, after Trafalgar, 4 years previous, had said in what were des- 
tined to be his last public words, “England has saved herself by 
her courage. She will save Europe by her example!” Nelson 
having crushed Napoleon’s dream of invading England, the Em- 
peror concentrated his energies upon subjugation of the continent. 
Then Canning ventured to vindicate Pitt’s prophecy. In 1815 came 
Waterloo. 

If the latest news from London is verified by events, Neville 
Chamberlain seems minded to draw inspiration from George Can- 
ning by moving to crush the Napoleonic terror of this hour— 
Hitlerism. The nation stands behind him. It is authoritatively 
reported that the Prime Minister has proposed an anti-aggression 
declaration by Britain, France, Soviet Russia, and any other coun- 
try willing to join a common “stop Hitler” front. Smaller Euro- 
pean powers—among them Poland, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Greece, 
Turkey, and Bulgaria—are mentioned as among the states that 
might be invited into the proposed coalition. Along with the 
U. S. S. R., these six states lie directly in the path of the Drang 
nach Osten thrust which assumed menacing actuality for them 
after the Nazis’ seizure of Czechoslovakia. 

It goes without saying that much water will flow under the 
bridges of the Thames, the Rhine, the Seine, the Neva, the Dnieper, 
the Volga, the Tiber, and the Danube before any effective ‘stop 
Hitler” alliance, either diplomatic or military, can be consummated, 
But amid fast crystallizing events—now at Memel, tomorrow pos- 
sibly in Rumania, or in whichever direction the victory-drunk 
Fuehrer may next decide to goose-step—the conviction is clearly 
taking root in London that the sands of mere protest and remon- 
strance are running out, and that nothing but action will now 
avail to halt the Nazi juggernaut in its tracks. 


Fair Labor Standards Act in Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SANTIAGO IGLESIAS 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1939 


Mr. IGLESIAS. Mr. Speaker, the House Committee on 
Appropriations has not recommended an additional appro- 
priation of $3,000,000 as requested for the relief work in 
Puerto Rico because of the great advancement in unemploy- 
ment that has occurred in consequence of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. With respect to the situation represented as 
having been brought about by the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
attention is invited to the following excerpt from the hear- 


| ings of Mr. Fairbank, assistant administrator of the Puerto 


Rico Reconstruction Administration: 


Within the past 6 months several things have happened that 
have presented us with an unprecedented and unexpected situa- 
tion. The wage and hour law has worked havoc in Puerto Rico, 
The needlework industry, employing approximately 100,000 persons, 
will be practically wiped out by the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
and, in anticipation of its immediate enforcement, the industry 
is already folding up and moving to the Orient. In the mean- 
while, pending such reorganization as will be necessary to meet 
the new conditions, the tobacco industry is at a standstill. This 
year the sugar industry will not employ by many thousands the 
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usual number because of efforts on the part of the sugar oper- 
ators to readjust their grinding season and through the installa- 
tion of labor-saving equipment to meet the increased manufac- 
turing costs brought about by the Wage and Hour Act and 
aggravated by the present low price of sugar. Practically every sugar 
mill on the island has reduced its budget for the year by from 
20 to 60 percent, and no one cares to predict just what will 
happen in Puerto Rico after the grinding season. 

Today it is estimated that approximately 150,000 employable 
persons are without work, in spite of the sugar season being at 
its height and in spite of the activities of the Puerto Rico Recon- 
struction Administration, Public Works Administration, and other 
Federal aid. According to figures received by wire this morning, 
they estimate there are around 110,000 regularly employed people, 
or people who are regularly employed during the grinding season, 
who are without work, and about 90,000 or more that ordinarily 
would try to find work but who could not be considered as having 
regular jobs during the grinding season. The number of cases 
certified for relief had risen in November 1938 to 222,606, involving 
1,121,035 persons, a sharp increase as the result of the above- 
mentioned factors, and this number will increase as the year 
progresses. 

We are hopeful that, aside from this request for additional funds 
for the Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration, the Congress 
will take under advisement the necessity of special legislation to 
correct the disadvantages under which Puerto Rico is laboring 
and to put the reconstruction program on a sound, self-liquidating 
basis. However, in the meanwhile we cannot permit these people 
to starve, especially when they are thrown out of employment 
through no fault of their own. 


The committee thought that the grant of $3,000,000 “would 
be a poor palliative,” and further added that “a cure is what 
is needed in Puerto Rico, and it is more to accentuate that 
fact and to stimulate action in that direction that the addi- 
tional appropriation is not recommended.” 

It is true that the Fair Labor Standards Act is applicable 
to the island of Puerto Rico and that it has caused some 
unemployment among the people in various industries down 
there. But the philosophy of this argument as it appears in 
this report means that if Congress is not going to grant the 
$3,000,000 to help those people is because they are not going 
to get the results we are looking for. This, in my opinion, 
seems to be the application of a penalty to the people of 
the island of Puerto Rico which they do not deserve. Of 
course, the workers have the ambition, the noble desire, to 
be assisted and cooperated with in their efforts of uplifting 
the conditions of the men and women who are working 
hard over there. 

The denying of this relief will be an economic catastrophe 
at this time. To deny relief will be a terrible blow to the 
people of Puerto Rico. To deny such assistance and cooper- 
ation we asked of the Congress of the United States to the 
people of Puerto Rico, would never be understood, and it 
could not be explained to them, that it is because of the 
wage and hour law applied over there as well as here, 
that they are going to be penalized. It appears that because 
of said law Congress is going to cut out an appropriation of 
$3,000,000, which was suggested by the President and ap- 
proved by the man in charge of the administration of the 
Budget. 

We have had unemployment in the island for many years, 
before this law was extended to the island, and there are 
other economical reasons that cause it. Ultimately the 
House approved the grant of $1,000,000. 

I would like to insert herewith a resolution adopted by the 
Free Federation of Workingmen of Puerto Rico, affiliated to 
the American Federation of Labor, in connection with the 
Labor Standards Act, which reads as follows: 

FEDERACION LIBRE DE LOS TRABAJADORES DE PUERTO RICO, 
(Afiliada a la American Federation of Labor) 
San Juan, P. R., March 17, 1939. 


The honorable House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
In compliance with instructions of the Free Federation of the 


Workingmen of Puerto Rico (a State branch of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor), I have the honor of bringing to your attention 
and consideration a resolution adopted today by the executive coun- 
cil of this body, as follows: 

“This Federation of Labor having been advised that amendments 
are being considered by the House Labor Committee intended to | 
exempt Puerto Rico from the provisions of the Fair Labor Standards | 
Act of 1938 and providing at the same time that special committees | 
for each industry composed of representatives from the United States 
Government and from the Government of Puerto Rico will be 
created to adjust and fix minimum rates for this island, as agreed 
upon, wants to go on record as follows: 


“We cannot deny the fact that strict enforcement of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 in Puerto Rico has caused disturb- 
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ances in certain industries. However, the big problem for us in 
this island, as viewed from the standpoint of labor, is to provide 
adequate working conditions and fair wages for over 400,000 work- 
ers employed in intrastate commerce, as against 100,000 workers 
employed in interstate commerce. 

“Excepting tobacco stripping and the needlework industry, in our 
opinion, all the other industries covered by the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, such as the manufacture of sugarcane, transportation, 
hair nets, mother-of-pearl buttons, distilleries, men’s hats, diamond 
polishers, can afford to pay the minimum wages as provided by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, a fact which could be easily 
ascertained through a fair investigation, and a good number of 
the above-mentioned industries are actually paying the rate of 
25 cents an hour or more. 

“The difficulties confronted by the tobacco-stripping industry 
have been practically met successfully and settled by amendments 
approved by the Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division on 
the 23d of February 1939 to the definition of what constitutes an 
area of production and the creation of a first concentration point 
at which the tobacco may be stripped. Through these amendments 
to the original definition of the area of production the difficulties 
for tobacco farmers and dealers who use the first point of concen- 
tration for their stripping have practically disappeared, and the 
portion of the tobacco-stripping business declared to be covered 
by the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 is that affecting the manu- 
facturers who strip the tobacco to be converted by themselves into 
cigars or cigarettes. 

“This information is intended to prove that the problem even 
for the tobacco-stripping business has been partially solved. 

“It is our honest opinion that the main problem for us at the 
present is to accommodate the needlework indusiry, which in most 
of its main lines, we have to admit, cannot afford to pay the mini- 
mum wage of 25 cents per hour. 

“Notwithstanding these facts, and in view of our peculiar condi- 
tions and the disadvantage in which we are to compete with the 
mainland industries and with foreign industries, the organized 
labor of Puerto Rico, as represented by this federation, is ready 
and willing to help, protect, keep, and stabilize all our industries in 
Puerto Rico, including the needlework industry which so badly 
we need, if adequate protection is given to labor interests through 
insular legislation or through any special Federal legislation that 
might be deemed necessary to be adopted by the United States 
Congress in view of special conditions prevailing in this island and 
providing that in such Federal legislation creating any special 
board, boards, or committees, adequate representation of organized 
labor is assured, and providing also that in such amendments a fair 
minimum wage for the island according to local conditions is as- 
sured, and providing further that no provision of such amendments 
shall justify any employer in reducing a wage paid by him at the 
present which is in excess of the minimum wage applicable under 
such amendment, and that no employer would be justified in in- 
creasing hours of employment maintained by him which are 
shorter than the maximum hours applicable under the amendment 
proposed. 

“It has been also demanded by organized labor in Puerto Rico 
from the insular legislature to provide for adequate legislation to 
regulate home work and to establish fair minimum wages for intra- 
state commerce. 

“In line with this demand a joint committee composed of three 
representatives of this federation and three representatives of em- 
ployers of the needlework industry, at the request of the honorable 
the Governor of Puerto Rico, has been working hard for several 
days in the discussion and drafting of bills covering regulation of 
industrial home work and the establishment of fair minimum wages 
for intrastate commerce through joint wage boards composed of 
employers and employees and presided over by a representative of 
the public, all the members to be appointed by the Governor of 
Puerto Rico. 

“These drafted bills, which are agreeable to both parties con- 
cerned, have been already handed to the honorable the Governor 
of Puerto Rico for study, and it is our hope that same will be 
considered and passed by.the insular legislature. 

“If, as stated above, the amendments proposed to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 do provide for adequate representation of 
labor, for a fair minimum wage in this island, to protect against 
reduction of wages paid at the present which would be higher 
than the minimum, and which will assure adequate remedies for 
industrial home work and minimum wages for intrastate commerce 
through action of our insular legislation, we have no objection to 
offer to amendments to the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 being 
considered by the House Labor Committee. 

“Conditions at the present in Puerto Rico as to employment are 
worse than they were ever before in this island, and we urge that 
adequate remedies be adopted promptly by the administration in 
Washington and the United States Congress without unnecessary 
harm to labor and industry in the mainland or in Puerto Rico. 

“We also respectfully request that if public hearings are called 
to consider this most important matter, and particularly to dis- 
cuss the wage to be fixed for Puerto Rico, that this labor organiza- 
tion be advised with ample time in advance to be heard and pre- 
sent our side on the proposition.” 

In complying with the instructions of the executive council of 
this State federation of labor in transmitting to you the above- 
quoted resolution, I beg to remain, 

Very respectfully yours, 
NiIcoLAS NOGUERAS RIVERA, 
General Secretary, Free Federation of the Workingmen of 
Puerto Rico, 
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The All-American Canal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED. V. IZAC 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1939 





REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 





Mr. IZAC. Mr. Speaker, ever since the inauguration of 
reclamation activities by the Federal Government we of the 
West and our predecessors before us have come before our 
colleagues and asked their cooperation in what means not 
only the prosperity of vast sections of our Nation but the very 
survival of the people of those sections. But seldom do we 
report back to our colleagues the progress being made and the 
resultant good that has been accomplished. 

Now that the Interior Department appropriation bill has 
successfully run the gantlet of well-intentioned economy 
advocates, I want to make a few remarks in the nature of in- 
formation so the Members of the House may know what they 
have made possible by the continuous appropriation of funds 
for a project of great importance to the whole Southwest. 

Upon ccmpletion of the Boulder Dam, excavation work for 
the All-American Canal was begun. This latter has now 
been practically completed and the water which was turned 
into the canal last October has now reached a distance of 22 
miles. Above Boulder Dam a lake 115 miles long now provides 
water for the irrigation of the lands of Imperial Valley, hun- 
dreds of miles to the south. As soon as the silt-laden water 
of the Colorado has properly sealed the bottom and sides of 
the first 22 miles of the canal, similar operations will be con- 
ducted throughout the nearly 100 miles of the length of the 
main All-American Canal. 

That everyone may have a clear idea of the nature of the 
undertaking, I am giving herewith a report released by the 
Department of the Interior on March 10 of this year. 

The report is as follows: 


Seasoning operations through the first 22 miles of the All- 
American Canal were in progress throughout February, while 
heavy releases of water from Lake Mead were being made at 
Boulder Dam. 

About 1,500,000 acre-feet of water were released from Lake 
Mead in order to empty the lake to a point where it can handle 
without difficulty the spring flood of the Colorado River as antici- 
pated on March 1. Snow surveys indicated in February that the 
run-off of the river would be slightly above the average this 
spring. If additional heavy snows are received, there will be time 
to make additional withdrawals from Lake Mead prior to the flood 
which is expected in late May or early June. 

The heavy releases at Boulder Dam provide a flow at Imperial 
Dam, where the All-American Canal heads 300 miles downstream 
from Boulder Dam, of approximately 24,000 cubic feet per second, 
the largest amount which has been noted there since 1933. 

These releases also, through scouring the river bottom, carried 
heavy silt loads. The river carried more silt during February 
than in any comparable period during the last 5 years. 

Bureau of Reclamation officials at Imperial Dam had been await- 
ing a rise in the silt content of the river to begin large-scale 
seasoning operations on the All-American Canal, since silty water 
was desired to seal the sides and bottom of the canal. 

The silty water was allowed to flow through the desilting basin 
to determine the actual compactness of the “fills” or walls en- 
closing the basins and the tightness of the basin floors. Progress 
planned on the basis of this and subsequent tests is significant 
to all of the area to be surveyed by the canal system, for before 
Colorado River water can be released for actual use in the canal, 
operation of the desilting works must be demonstrated. 

The ultimate maximum diversion of water into the All-American 
Canal will be 15,155 cubic feet per second. Some idea of the 
tremendous task which the desilting works must perform, can be 
gained from studies which indicate that on the average approxi- 
mately 8,000,000 cubic yards of silt will pass the head gates an- 
nually during the first 10 years of operation. The three pairs of 
basins now installed are designed to remove 170,000 tons of silt 
every 24 hours when in full operation, eliminating an annual 
expense of approximately three-quarters of a million dollars which 
would be necessary for canals and laterals if the silt were per- 
mitted to flow into the system. Provision has been made for ad- 
ditional units later, if required. 
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The desilting basins are located immediately downstream from 
Imperial Dam, and are equipped with 72 rotary-type scrapers, each 
125 feet in diameter. Silt deposits will be moved by the scrapers 
into trenches, forced through a disposal system into a sluiceway 
channel leading into the river below the dam. Only water from 
which the heavy silt has been removed will flow down the canal 
system. Each basin is approximately 269 feet by 769 feet, with a 
rated capacity of 2,000 second-feet. The embankments separating 
the basins are compacted with selected material, and the slopes 
are paved with 18-inch dry-rock paving. 

During the tests the large revolving scrapers were not in opera- 
tion, and a limited flow of water which was not desilted was ad- 
mitted into the All-American Canal. On February 7, the flow 
reached the Pilot Knob Wasteway, a distance of approximately 22 
miles from Imperial Dam. At the Pilot Knob Wasteway the flow 
intermingled with the river diversion of the Imperial Canal 
through the Rockwood Heading. 

While the discharge through the canal was not large in amount, 
the hydrographic and other observations, taken during its passage 
and since, will be of value in the seasoning and priming operations. 


Current Waterways Program of the Army 
Engineers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILL M. WHITTINGTON 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1939 


ADDRESS BY MAJ. GEN. JULIAN L. SCHLEY BEFORE THE 
NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
address of Maj. Gen. Julian L. Schley, Chief of Engineers, 
before the Thirty-fourth Annual Convention of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, Washington, D. C., on March 
23, 1939, to wit: 


Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, it is with genuine pleasure 
that I come before you once again to recount to you something of 
the present activities and program of the Army engineers. 

Since your last meeting several items of legislation have been 
enacted, affecting the work prosecuted by the Corps of Engineers 
and the policies under which it operates. The River and Harbor 
Act of June 20, 1938, adopted 52 projects and authorized investiga- 
tions at 67 localities. The Flood Control Act of June 28, 1938, 
broadened Federal flood-control policy, modified 5 major projects, 
and adopted comprehensive projects for 13 basins. The act further 
directed that investigations be made on 96 streams. Since the 
enactment of the 1936 Flood Control Act there have been entrusted 
to the Engineer Department the construction of some 370 projects 
and prosecution of 650 investigations for flood control. The sums 
authorized for the accomplishment of these flood-control works 
total $689,074,000, of which less than 19 percent has thus far been 
appropriated. 

I recently reported to Congress that approximately %403,000,000 
could be profitably expended during the fiscal year 1940 for river 
and harbor and flood-control work. 

In 1938 the sum of $200,704,000 was expended on similar works 
by the Department, and for 1939, $218,821,800 was appropriated. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS 


Although my annual report for the fiscal year 1938, recently 
released, contains full details, I will outline briefly the present 
status of the major features of our current program. 

At present there are authorized approximately 1,000 river-and- 
harbor projects. Active work is in progress on approximately 350 
of these. Investigations, including preliminary examinations, sur- 
veys, and reviews, are under way on over 500 proposed projects. To 
complete the new work on the authorized projects $227,000,000 addi- 
tional to that already appropriated will be necessary. I have 
reported that $102,975,000 can be profitably expended for new work 
and $51,738,000 for maintenance during the next fiscal year, a total 
of $154,713,000 for river-and-harbor work. This latter figure com- 
pares with $136,483,000 expended on river-and-harbor works in tne 
fiscal year 1938 and $112,020,000 made available for the year ending 
June 30, 1939. 

HARBORS 


It was only a decade ago that a port with a controlling depth of 
30 feet or over was considered a class A harbor. Since that time 
development of steamships has so advanced as to demand much 
greater depths. A depth of 40 feet is being established at harbors 


frequented by the latest-type vessels, and New York is to be deep- 
ened to 45 feet. 
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INTRACOASTAL WATERWAY 


The intracoastal waterway from Boston to the Rio Grande is 
gradually being attained. Construction of the enlarged Cape Cod 
Canal is in progress, and the 32-foot project is practically complete. 
In January I submitted my report on the New Jersey intracoastal 
waterway and recommended the adoption of a project to provide a 
channel 12 feet deep and generally 100 feet wide from the Atlantic 
Ocean at Manasquan Inlet, N. J., to Delaware Bay above Cape May, 
N. J. A board of officers is now making a study of the New York 
Bay-to-Delaware River section of the waterway. I expect to receive 
its report the latter part of next month. 

GREAT-LAKES-TO-GULF AND CONNECTING WATERWAYS 


During the current fiscal year 4 contracts have been completed 
and 12 awarded for work on the Federal improvement of the Great 
Lakes-to-Hudson River waterway, scheduled for completion in 1943. 

The project for canalization of the upper Mississippi River is 
rapidly approaching completion. While there remains much to be 
done on the project in the way of land acquisition, clearing, con- 
struction of esplanades and buildings, all structures essential to 
the creation of the 9-foot channel have been completed except dam 
No. 24, which will be in operation next year. 

The Missouri River project is progressing at a satisfactory rate. 
Over 90 percent of the fill has been placed in Fort Peck Dam and 
construction of the main control gates is in progress. Between 
Sioux City and the mouth, during the present fiscal year, approxi- 
mately 19 miles of new dikes have been built, 17.5 miles of revetment 
placed, and over 8 000,000 cubic yards of material dredged in new- 
work operations. Bids for seven additional contracts on the project 
were opened last month. It has been gratifying to note that the 
depths and widths obtained have been generally well in excess of 
the pvesent project dimensions, 6-foot depth and 200-foot width. 
A report has recently been submitted to Congress recommending 
increasing the project depth to 9 feet from the mouth to Sioux City. 

In great measure the navigation improvement program on the 
Ohio River and its tributaries is in the nature of reconstruction, 
extension of lock guide walls, and revetment and dredging in con- 
nection with open-channel work. 

I have recently submitted my report on the proposed Ohio-Great 
Lakes Canal in which I recommended construction of a waterway 
extending from the Ohio River through the Beaver-Mahoning and 
Grand River Valleys to Lake Erie, with minimum depth of 12 feet, 
and generally 250 feet wide, at an estimated cost to the United 
States of $207,257,000. 

There have been no major changes made or recommended in the 
Mississippi River project above Baton Rouge. I have just submitted 
my report on the section from Baton Rouge to the passes in which 
I recommended increases in depth and width, including the estab- 
ishment of a 40-foot depth at New Orleans. 

Construction of the Tuscaloosa Dam on the Warrior River, 
which will replace three of the existing dams, will be completed by 
the end of 1939. Several studies of this waterway and proposed 
extensions are now under way, of which two are giving considera- 
tion to a connecting waterway to the Tennessee River. One route 
prepesed is via the Tombigbee, the other by way of the Black 
Warrior. A third study covers the feasibility and advisability of 
replacing four of the existing locks and dams by a new high-lift 
structure near Demopolis. 

Construction of a 15-foot channel in the Columbia River be- 
tween Vancouver and Bonneville is under way and can be com- 
pleted with available funds. The full authorized 27-foot depth 
can be dredged next year at a cost of approximately $2,000,000. 
The Bonneville Dam including the initial installation of two power 
units is practically complete. The present work consists largely 
of installation of four additional power units, with four more to 
be built as funds become available. 


SACRAMENTO RIVER DEBRIS CONTROL 


Under the project for Sacramento River Debris Control, the 
North Fork debris dam on the American River, authorized in 
1935, is practically complete. Construction of the $4,000,000 Up- 
per Narrows Dam on the Yuba River is in progress, and the Ruck-a- 
Chucky Dam will probably be started shortly. 


GENERAL FLOOD CONTROL 


rapid construction of sound flood-control works 
was emphasized twice during the year by the occurrence of im- 
probable In March an exceptionally heavy downpour over 
the headwaters of the steep flashy streams in Los Angeles County 
caused a devastating inundation. Thirty inches of rainfall were 
recorded at some points within the California storm area. It is 
rare in this country to record such a precipitation during a single 
and particularly rare to experience such a rate of fall when 
*h a great area. Then in September a freakish 
swept through New England at a time when 
already swollen. The deviation of the storm from 
hurricane paths, the sudden acceleration of its 
the coast of Maryland, and the fury with which 

latitude where it would be expected to be 
ill unlikely events. The disastrous effect was 
i 1 by act that rivers were at high stages and the 
resulting flood was second in magnitude in many instances only to 
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cities and valleys from flood even in years when we do not have 
these recurrent reminders. 

Work has been placed under way on 143 flood-control projects 
and 17 of these have been completed. Plans are ready or nearing 
completion for 79 more. I reported to Congress that $195,525,000 
could profitably be expended on general flood-control works during 
the next year. In 1938 the expenditures of the Engineer Depart- 
ment for general flood control totaled $36,584,000 and for the 
fiscal year 1939 the sum of $75,001,000 was made available. 

Under the Flood Control Act approved June 22, 1936, local in- 
terests were required to furnish all lands and easements and to 
pay for railroad, highway, and utility relocation, hold and save 
the United States free from damages, and maintain and operate 
all works after completion. The rapidity with which construction 
could be begun depended very largely on the promptness with 
which local interests met these requirements. The act approved 
June 28, 1938, relieved local interests of all costs in connection with 
reservoir projects and channel improvement or channel rectification 
projects, and has thus made it possible to start actual construc- 
tion on these types of projects with a minimum delay. 


LOWER MISSISSIPPI RIVER 


Since many of you were present yesterday when I spoke of the 
works on the lower Mississippi River, I will not detail that work. 
In that area considerable levee work is being carried on in the 
St. Francis and White River Valleys. The Wappapello Dam on 
the St. Francis and the Sardis Dam in the Yazoo Basin are under 
construction. and work on the Morganza floodway and Wax Lake 
outlet is going forward. 

In general, the flood-control program has been progressing satis- 
factorily and under present law the delays encountered have been 
fewer and less serious to the work than formerly. I repeat, how- 
ever, that in spite of the splendid progress of the past years, we 
must consider the program as just started. Assuming ample 
appropriations are available, it will require several more years to 
complete the present authorized work. 


RESEARCH 


During the past year, more than ever, the research facilities of 
the Department have been of great value. The major portion of 
our experimental work in hydraulics and soils mechanics has been 
carried on at the waterways experiment station in Vicksburg. 
However, use has been made of hydraulic laboratories at several of 
the colleges and universities of the country, particularly in con- 
nection with design of flood-control structures. Soils research 
laboratories have been established at the sites of most projects 
where earth is a principal material of construction. The Depart- 
ment’s concrete laboratory at West Point, N. Y., is becoming in- 
creasingly valuable. 

This laboratory work serves a dual role. Its primary purpose is 
to serve as an aid to design and a help to perfection of plans 
so that the constructed works will perform their intended functions 
properly and yet be as economical as possible. The second role 
played is in the advancement of scientific knowledge. Nearly every 
hydraulic experiment adds something to the store of information 
on the action and characteristics of water and so helps advance the 
science of hydraulics. Similarly, the young science of soils me- 
chanics is aided. The contributions to our general knowledge of 
materials of construction, other than soil, while perhaps no less 
important in themselves, attract less general attention because so 
much research in this field is carried on elsewhere by other 
organizations. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 

Let us not overlook the defense aspects of the country’s water- 
way program. 

We cannot tell when we shall be engaged in armed conflict again. 
We do not know whether our efforts to preserve the Nation in the 
next war will be restricted to the continental limits of the country. 
But we do know that a sound program demands that we be ready 
to meet any eventuality. Whether or not the theater of operations 
includes our shores, the entire Nation will be engaged in the 
service of supply. And no supply system can function without 
proper communications. 

The communications network wil) require properly equipped and 
well-distributed termini. This means inJand and coastwise harbors 
with adequate depths and transfer and terminal facilities. If we 
were required to rely on a few termini only, our traffic would clog 
and all operations would be delayed. Should a few coastwise har- 
bors fall into hostile hands, our defense would suffer greatly unless 
we had other satisfactory harbors. 

Our internal networks of communications systems must be com- 
plete and independent yet interlocking. Railroads, highways, and 
waterways—each integral and supplementary. We saw in 1918 that 
available rolling stock of the railroads was wholly inadequate to 
meet our internal transportation requirements. All existing water 
carriers were pressed into service and additional ones were built. 

We would be guilty of culpable neglect if we did not construct 
and protect our communications system in time of peace. Consider 
the unnecessary waste, delay, and setbacks we might suffer if we had 
to divert men, materials, and money from the urgent, immediate 
defense problem to protect or rehabilitate our railroads, highways, 
and manufacturing plants from flood disaster. Consider the need- 
less loss we would encounter should it be necessary to divert a part 
of our energies to complete waterways we might have finished during 
time of peace. I can see an untold value to our defense in a well- 
developed waterway system adequately protected from flood danger. 
Let us bear in mind that a preparedness program is not limited to 








the development of our armed forces and the procurement of neces- 
sary military equipment. It includes a development of our com- 
merce and industry to enable mobilization of all our resources with 
a@ minimum of effort. 

Today, as it has for more than a century past, the Corps of Engi- 
neers stands ready to undertake studies and construction projects 
wherever they may be desired, to the end of advancing proper devel- 
opment of waterways necessary to the existence and progress of our 
country. It has been a pleasure and a privilege for me to be with 
you today as a representative of that corps, of which I have been a 
member since 1903, and to report our present activities and pro- 
gram in the execution of those projects which you and the people 
you represent recognize as essential to your well-being. 

I thank you for your attention and wish you a happy and success- 
ful meeting. 


Why Direct Appeals to the Supreme Court of the 
— States Are Asked in Indian Authorization 
cts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1939 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, there seems to be some con- 
fusion in the House with respect to the appeal in Indian 
cases. Many Members insist that the Indians do not need a 
clause in an authorization act permitting them to direct ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court of the United States in reviewing 
a case decided adversely in the Court of Claims. Many 
lawyers in this body insist that all the rights which Indians 
need and can secure can be preserved to them under a review 
by a writ of certiorari. In other words, there is no difference 
in effect between a direct appeal and a review of the case 
under a writ of certiorari. These advocates always stipulate 
that the attorneys, if they know what they are doing, can 
secure through this writ all that they can secure under an 
appeal. For the reason that this opinion is so widespread 
in the House, I desire to set forth the difference between these 
two methods of reaching the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

First. An appeal is a matter of right that cannot be de- 
nied, and when the petition properly sets forth the juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court of the United States, and a 
proper question is presented, the review comes as a matter 
of right and cannot be denied. 
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Under a writ of certiorari the whole proceeding is not a 
matter of right at all but a matter within the sound discre- 
tion of the Supreme Court. They may or may not grant the 
writ, no matter what the petition presents. Going into the 
matter further, we find that in cases where the Court is apt 
to grant a writ of certiorari, some one of the following 
propositions must appear. 

Rule No. 38, Supreme Court of the United States, sec- 
tion 5: 


5. A review on writ of certiorari is not a matter of right but of 
sound judicial discretion and will be granted only where there 
are special and important reasons therefor. The following, while 
neither controlling nor fully measuring the Court’s discretion, 
indicate the character of reasons which will be considered: 

(a) Where a State court has decided a Federal question or sub- 
stance not therefore determined by this Court or has decided it 
in a way probably not in accord with applicable decisions of 
this Court. 

(b) Where a circuit court of appeals has rendered a decision in 
conflict with the decision of another circuit court of appea:s on 
the same matter; or has decided an important question of local 
law in a way probably in conflict with applicable local decisions; 
or has decided an important question of general law in a way prob- 
ably untenable or in conflict with the weight of authority; or has 
decided an important question of Federal law which has not been, 
but should be, settled by this court; or has decided a Federal ques- 
tion in a way probably in conflict with applicable decisions of this 
court; or has so far departed from the accepted and usual course 
of judicial proceedings, or so far sanctioned such a departure by a 
lower court, as to call for an exercise of this court’s power of 
supervision. 

(c) Where the United States Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia has decided a question of general importance; or a ques- 
tion of substance relating to the construction or application of the 
Constitution, or a treaty or statute, of the United States which has 
not been, but should be, settled by this court; or where that court 
has not given proper effect to an applicable decision of this court. 


The language of that ruling does not say that if any or 
all of the precedents are present that the writ will be granted. 
It says, “The following, while neither controlling nor fuliy 
measuring the court’s discretion, indicates the character of 
the reasons which will be considered.” There you have it. 
There is absolutely no rule which can be followed in obtaining 
a writ because, no matter how well the petition sets forth 
the various reasons which the court may consider, it does not 
have to consider any of them. 

Let me turn to the history of Indian cases that have been 
headed for the Supreme Court since 1918. It is cpen and 
obvious that the method of reaching the Court by the writ 
of certiorari process is one that is almost certain from 
percentages of the Court’s action to meet with failure. I 
submit the following table in Indian caces: 


Indian cases in the Court of Claims in which appeals were taken to the Supreme Court from May 22, 1918, to Mar. 15, 1939 





Decision of Court of Claims (dismissed, judgment for 


Type of appeal to 





! 
Docket No. Name plaintiff, or judgment for defendant) Supreme Court | Decision of Supreme Cour 
| 
| | 
29821 | V"‘nton r. Amos et al.; services Mississippi Choc- | Dismissed__..................-_........-.----...-_-_-- A | Affirmed 
taws. | 
OR a Ee ed hee: S| oD iS cds os | Modified and affirmed 
38731 | Sisseton and Wahpeton Tribes of Indians. _.......] Dismissed._................._.........--..-.-- oe nen a ictaa oh SA, 
H-121 | Okanozan Indians et al_...-......-...-....-...--.]_- UDR eee Sere ea SAL So ee ee Certiorari_____.._| Do 
BPE 5 EE GENIN a obi ockcdds cbs aceinckbaauiaucesesd Bae Cen iacs Pe Bs Pera ee Ne is es rn depos =. | Dismissed 
SESE: ND BONIIOODS 65. one own cbkcdbne tact cioms! SE Re pk a eR Ee Yee | Denied 
Be re CR Demi oo inn citi seimosencinegncs Judgment for plaintiff $86,823.19............._______. i ed -| Reversed and remanaed. 
On remand dismissed ____ bac init Nar hci chesasionte i Do 
On remand judgment for plaintiff $295,011.42, with | 
interest on $136,357.25 (on mandate) | 
ET Tl AE cicnnintoniionorencnaneanannaes Re i cttterscinscanperadtniiaiiinwsinenscbinmsicilinnntcniee { ere omen toe 
F-64 | The Kansas or Kaw Tribe of Indians_._...........|...-- ee i ei ek ed | Certiorari_-..-- Denied. 
E-346 | Klamath and Moadoc Indians. ................---|_..-.d0----........_..._- (ESE ons h 5 A as Affirmed. 
Reinstated under special act of Congress of | Judgment for plaintiff $5,313.347.32, with interest at | Appeal_-----___-__| Do. 
May 15, 1936, and 5 percent from June 7, 1937, until paid on $2,871,250. | 
H-76 | The Chippewa Indians--_..-.............-------- | DOI na san nnnemnnnnrntnnnnnnsneaee ee a * 
an AON ca eh a cc cs lan es cic nai Serclic sche ne on | Certiorasi_....... Denied. 
P-18i. 4 Te Gocetem and Onickasaw Nations... ..........).....d@.~ .....c0550 755 do Do. 
S077 1 Tee ediers: OF Memecemt Chemiess... 0...) On on oc ccc nncncceccencee nee % Do. 
42081 | Eastern or Emigrant Cherokees__...........-...-- 5 tie eaten CES [ 
ee ee oe yee ee Judgment for plaintiff $793,821.49 do Reversed and remanded. 
} On remand judgment for plaintiff $4,408,444.23 with do A firmed. 
| interest (on mandate) 
iPr CRI, POUND aia asses cela ia ican ations .| Judgment for plaintiff $1,317,087.27 do Reversed and remanded, 
i On remand judgment for plaintiif $10,099.25 (on mazi- 
date) 
ee ae Me eo cree rae a ice en ce aati abies do Denied. 
C--631(3) | The Sioux Indians et al_........................ | do EP do Do 
see > DCs £4 «i chinmaag Wan acaivebinweniees ee do Do 
nr an INI a ind corti inde dibs pacenolaaiansn Sa eiccaidoansnnetedeucwounms Appeal A flirmed 
I ep nla omboncnindaanbiciuniweemannini Cert i io 
K-345 | Coos (or Kowes) Bay Indians. .................---}_-.- aa Ree an a ncciad - dow. Pe g 
I i ic ntinernsbie esimaannanionn i A ppeal LD) 
Sanne | Bale CW PUMONON |. cone ons a. ied ore eretncn nese bumedman Certiora ) 
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When we add to all of these considerations the fact that 
in all of these Indian cases the Government is the guardian 
of the Indian and exercises supervision over his property and 
his independent existence, and the Indians are, through no 
action of their own, the subservient and helpless wards of 
this system of protection, why should the Government send 
the Indians out of this Congress armed with a right to sue 
where there is in fact no opportunity of appeal, at least a most 
slim chance of appeal? Is it because we are afraid to trust 
the facts in the highest court of this land? Are we afraid 
of our stewardship? Are we fearful that our guardianship 
has been a most careless, negligent, wasteful, and wholly 
unauthorized course of conduct that has left the helpless 
Indians victims of a system that they had no voice in 
creating? 

If this Congress is disposed now, after years of improper 
conduct on our part toward the first citizens of the United 
States, to give the Indians their day in court and have our 
stewardship scrutinized, under the adopted doctrine of strict 
accountability, as that doctrine obtains in our general court 
where the ordinary citizen is involved, we will write into every 
Indian authorization act a provision for appeal. To do less 
is to avoid our own accountability to those whom we have 
undertaken to defend and protect. 


Theophilus Eaton, First Citizen of New Haven 
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OF CONNECTICUT 
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ADDRESS BY LEONARD WOODS LABAREE AT NEW HAVEN, 
CONN., NOVEMBER 20, 1938 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address de- 
livered by Leonard Woods Labaree, associate professor of 
history and fellow of Davenport College, Yale University, at 
the unveiling of the memorial cenotaph in memory of 
Theophilus Eaton, founder and first Governor of the Colony 
of New Haven, in Center Church, New Haven, Conn., No- 
vember 20, 1938: 

“Take you wise men and understanding and known among your 
tribes, and I will make them rulers over you.” (Deut. 1: 13.) 

“Moreover, thou shalt provide out of all the people able men, 
such as fear God, men of truth, hating covetousness, and place 
such over them to be rulers of thousands, and rulers of hundreds, 
rulers of fifties, and rulers of tens.” (Exod. 18: 21.) 

These two texts from the Bible were read by John Davenport, 





minister of this church, at the first meeting in New Haven for the | 


election of civil officers in 1639, in order to show, as the record 
has it, how “a magistrate according to God’s mind is described. 


And Mr. Theophilus Eaton,” the account continues, “a member of | 


this church, a man well known and approved by the court as fitly 
qualified for that office according to the said description, was by 
full consent chosen magistrate for the term of one whole year. And 
Mr. Davenport gave him his charge grounded upon Deuteronomy 1: 
16 and 17,” which read as follows: “And I charged your judges at 
that time, saying, ‘Hear the causes between your brethren, and 
judge righteously between every man and his brother, and the 
stranger that is with him. Ye shall not respect persons in judg- 
ment; but ye shall hear the small as well as the great; ye shall 
not be afraid of the face of man; for the judgment is God’s, and 
the cause that is too hard for you, bring it unto me, and I will 
hear it.’” 


Such is the official account of the election and installation of 
Theophilus Eaton as first magistrate of New Haven, an office 
which expanded with the growth of the jurisdiction into that of 


Governor of the New Haven Colony. 
The man thus chosen was born in 1590 at Stony Stratford, Ox- 
fordshire, the son of Richard Eaton, an Anglican clergyman. Soon 


aiterward his father became rector of Holy Trinity Church in 
Coventry, and here Theophilus spent his childhood. When the boy 
was about 7 years old his father was called upon to administer bap- 
tism to the infant son of the mayor of Coventry, Henry Davenport. 
To anyone with the gift of prophecy, the solemn moment when the 
two fathers, minister and magistrate, confronted one another at 


the baptismal fount would also have seemed unusually dramatic. 
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For the two sons not only were destined to be intimately associated 
in later life, but, reversing the religious and secular positions of 
their fathers, they were to become the cofounders and leaders 
of a new community. The son of the magistrate, who was this day 
given the name of John, was to become the pastor of a little band 
of Christians establishing their church and homes in the wilderness 
3,000 miles away. The minister’s son, Theophilus, was to become 
their secular leader, and for almost 20 years was to occupy the 
position of chief magistrate among them. 

Eaton’s parents hoped that he would follow his father’s footsteps 
into the church, but in spite of a deeply religicus devotion, his 
preference was for a career in business. Accordingly, he was sent to 
London as a youth, where he was apprenticed to a merchant. Upon 
completing his term of service and training, he became himself a 
merchant and a freeman of the city, engaging in the trade to the 
Baltic region. In the selling of cloth and the buying of lumber 
and naval stores—pitch, tar, turpentine, and hemp, which were the 
chief commodities of this commerce—Eaton soon became so much 
of a leader that he was made deputy governor—or, as we should 
say today, vice president—of the Eastland Co., the association of 
merchants ‘which controlled that trade. For several years he trav- 
eled extensively in the Scandinavian countries expanding the com- 
pany’s business. He served for a time as agent of the English Crown 
at the court of the King of Denmark, and later acted as commercial 
agent for the Danish King in England. Eaton’s mercantile activi- 
ties were not without their material reward, and, as we are told, 
he came to be recognized as “a merchant of great credit and 
fashion in the city of London.” 

But his attention to business during these years in no way 
interfered with a deep and sincere interest in the religious prob- 
lems of the time. About 1630 he became a parishioner of St. 
Stephen's Church, Coleman Street, whose eloquent young min- 
ister was his childhood neighbor, John Davenport. For some 
years Davenport had been coming more and more under the sus- 
picion of the ecclesiastical authorities as a Puritan and it seems 
certain that the views of the minister were not far in advance 
of those held by several of his leading parishioners. In any case 
Eaton and Davenport, together with Sir Richard Saltonstall, 
Mathew Cradock, and Samuel Aldersley, all prominent members 
of St. Stephen’s parish, were among the group of merchants and 
others who in 1628 formed the New England Co., later reorganized 
as the Massachusetts Bay Co., and secured a grant of land in 
America. The purpose of the organizers was perhaps largely com- 
mercial at the start, but the idea of providing a refuge across the 
sea for Puritans became more and more a factor in their calcula- 
tions. When the decision was reached to transfer the company 
with its charter to the New World under the leadership of John 
Winthrop; Eaton and Davenport remained behind, but Eaton was 
appointed one of five men to manage the financial affairs of the 
company in England. 

By 1633 Davenport realized the hopelessness of reforming the 
English Church from within and, upon the appointment of Wil- 
liam Laud as Archbishop of Canterbury, fled to Holland with the 
help of some of his parishioners. There is no direct evidence of 
correspondence between Eaton and Davenport during the years of 
the minister’s exile on the Continent, but that the two men kept 
in touch is probable. Eaton was not without his own troubles 
during the early 1630’s. The affairs of the Eastland Co. were 
threatened by the course of the Thirty Years’ War, necessitating 
two trips on his part to the Continent, in 1631 and 1633. Two 
years later he was summoned before the Court of King’s Bench 
as a charter member of the Massachusetts Bay Co. to answer 
charges brought against it. When he disclaimed any responsi- 
bility for the proceedings of the colony in America, he was for- 
bidden to act in any way under the authority of the charter. 
Religious difficulties were brought closer home to him when a 
younger brother, a clergyman, was imprisoned as a schismatic. 
Theophilus succeeded in bailing him out and the minister went 
into hiding. In the eyes of Puritans, clergymen, and laymen 
alike, matters were going from bad to worse, and by the time 
Davenport returned to England in disguise in 1636, Eaton was 
ready to lead another party of emigrants to the New World with 
Davenport as their spiritual guide. 

It is not necessary here to repeat the story of their trials and 
tribulations in reaching Boston in June 1637. It is enough to re- 
call the welcome Massachusetts gave the band of prospective set- 
lers, a welcome made unusually warm, partly because of the 
quality of the group as a whole and partly because of the eminence 
of its two leaders—Davenport recognized as one of the most dis- 
tinguished of Puritan divines; Eaton as the prominent London 
merchant, the man of substance and standing, who would bring 
fresh capital to the colony’s material resources and deep wisdom 
to its civic councils. Nor need we dwell upon the reasons why these 
two and their followers declined to stay in Massachusetts but de- 
cided to strike out for themselves. At this point Eaton showed 
himself clearly as the man of action. In investigating possible 
sites for their new plantation, in heading the expedition which ex- 
plored the shores of Long Island Sound, and in choosing finally 
the harbor of the Quinnipiac, to which be brought his company in 
April 1638, his leadership was clear. In all the many plans and 
decisions which had to be made before the independent settlement 
could become a reality, his was the prevailing judgment, his the 
authoritative voice. 

It was a happy circumstance that in every question concerning 
the form and organization of the infant colony, and particularly in 
the matter of the relation of church and State, Eaton and Daven- 
port were in complete agreement. From the moment of the first 
landing at Quinnipiac, and even before, until the two men were 
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parted by death nearly 20 years later, there is no evidence of seri- 
ous disagreement between their conceptions of the ideal community 
organized and managed according to the word of God. Cotton 
Mather has called them “the Moses and Aaron of the Christian 
colony” here erected, and the comparison in cooperative leadership 
is not without foundation. 

Unquestionably, before the minister presented his famous series 
of queries at the meeting of the planters on June 4, 1639, laying 
the groundwork for church and civil government, he had gone 
over the whole matter thoroughly with his colleague. It is spe- 
cially significant that when discussion at the meeting came to the 
critical fifth query—whether the right to vote should be re- 
stricted to church members only—Eaton was the first to speak in 
favor and moved the question. And when one man, believed to 
have been his own brother Samuel Eaton, spoke in dissent, it was 
Theophilus who took up the argument in support of the limita- 
tion. In all the steps which followed leading to the final estab- 
lishment of the church and government Eaton took the foremost 

. His name stands first among the 11 men nominated for the 
“foundation work of the church”, he heads the list of the “seven 
pillars” who actually organized this church on August 22, 1639; 
and when on the following October 25, the church members met 
as a court to elect civil officers and begin the formal government 
of the community, Theophilus Eaton was chosen, for the first of 
19 successive times, chief magistrate of the settlement. 

In reviewing the years of Eaton’s governorship until his death 
in 1658, in order to form an estimate of the men, we are con- 
fronted with one serious difficulty. Unlike William Bradford and 
John Winthrop, the civil leaders of Plymouth and of Massachu- 
setts Bay, he left no first-hand account of his colony. From Brad- 
ford’s and Winthrop’s histories it is possible to gain insight into 
the real natures of the men themselves and to judge of their 
attitudes and feelings on most of the important events in their 
respective colonies. But from Eaton we have no history of New 
Haven, no journal, not even a body of correspondence upon which 
to base our estimate. He was essentially a man of affairs, one who 
preferred posterity to know him through his deeds rather than 
through his written words. We are forced, then, to draw our con- 
clusions largely from the official records, formal as they are, and 
from the accounts of other seventeenth century writers, using 
such historical imagination as we may possess to read between 
the lines into the character of the man himself. 

In his capacity as a public officer the evidence shows that he 
fully justified the confidence placed in him at his first election. 
Cotton Mather emphasizes ‘“‘the discretion, the gravity, the equity 
with which he * * * managed all their public affairs.” This 
is borne out in his handling of relations with the Dutch in New 
Netherland. In this connection his position was particularly d:ffi- 
cult. Both colonies had commercial ambitions which were in 
bitter rivalry, and the Hollanders were far stronger than their 
English neighbors. New Haven was bitterly disappointed when 
she failed to win the vigorous support against them of Massacpu- 
setts, the most powerful member of the New England Confedera- 
tion. Yet Eaton maintained a policy of dignified protest at the 
insulting attitude of the Dutch director, on the one hand restrain- 
ing his fellow colonists from rash acts of retaliation and on the 
other quietly encouraging them in their efforts to gain a com- 
mercial foothold in the contested region of the Delaware. 

As magistrate and lawgiver, we might by twentieth-century 
standards call him harsh and narrow, but by the standards of 
seventeen-century Puritanism—that is, of the society in which 
he actually lived—he was very nearly all a ruler ought to be. 
Again Cotton Mather reports that “in all his dispensations of jus- 
tice he was a mirror for the most imitable impartiality, * * * 
being awfully sensible of the obligations which the oath of a judge 
lays upon him.” Today we criticize the code of laws he drew up 
for the colony in 1655 as overrigorous, leaning too heavily upon 
Mosaic authority as a source instead of upon the English common 
law. Actually the code, especially the section on capital offenses, 
was largely copied from the Massachusetts laws of 1648 and was in 
thorough harmony with the Puritan ideas of the times. Eaton 
has been sharply called to task for abandoning the practice of trial 
by jury. One historian has explained the omission on the ground 
of practicality, pointing out that with the relatively small num- 
bers of male church members in the various towns of the juris- 
diction it would often have been impossible to draft a sufficient 
panel of disinterested but properly qualified jurors to hear the 
cases. Another interesting suggestion comes with the authority 
of that eminent jurist and historian, the late Simeon Baldwin who 
believed that the New Haven code called for trial by a bench of 
magistrates because of Eaton’s “preference for the methods of trial 
with which he had become familiar during his life [on the Con- 
tinent of] Europe.” In either case it is worthy of remark that New 
Haven’s first Governor was in fact anticipating a procedure favored 
by many thoughtful lawyers of today and actually permitted at the 
option of the accused in the present Connecticut code. 

In the sphere of economic matters Eaton had an unusual 
breadth of outlook and a constructive imagination bordering on 


the visionary. In his earlier commercial career he had been no 


mere provincial Englishman. He belonged to that group of ag- 
gressive merchants of Elizabethan and early Stuart times who 
thought in terms of overseas enterprise and who through their 
vigorous efforts built the foundations of England’s great foreign 
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not to be a mere farming village in the wilderness as were so 
many of the other New England towns. In Eaton’s mind it was 
to be the nucleus of a commercial development beyond anything 
which Englishmen had yet achieved in America, a port which tap- 
ping the resources of a virgin region, would send its cargoes to 
wide-flung markets and draw to itself in return a generous share 
of the world’s treasures. Nor was this all. The colony might, 
under Providence, expand territorially far beyond the borders of 
the little town itself. The settlements on Long Island fostered 
by New Haven, the repeated efforts to plant a trading post on 
Delaware Bay, and the appeal to Cromwell for military aid sug- 
gest that Eaton and his associates hoped to drive the Dutch from 
New Netherland and some day to see the New Haven jurisdiction 
covering the whole area from the Connecticut River to the Dela- 
ware. Had such a dream been fulfilled, His Excellency Governor 
Cross might be today chief magistrate of a State of New New 
Haven, which would include not only the southwestern part of 
the present Connecticut but all of Long Island, at least southern 
New York, and all New Jersey, with perhaps Delaware and a little 
piece of Pennsylvania thrown in—in short, exactly the area which 
is now the richest and most populous part of the United States. 
That such an expansion of the New Haven colony was thought of 
at one time may seem to us fantastic, but it is no less a testimony 
to the wide horizons of its founder. 

The collapse of the plan was doubtless inevitable, granting the 
circumstances surrounding the settlement. With all their com- 
parative wealth, the merchants of New Haven were hardly sup. 
plied with enough liquid capital to launch successfully an exten- 
sive commercial enterprise. Furthermore, New Haven, for all the 
attractiveness of the harbor which so appealed to Eaton on first 
inspection, lacked one great requirement of a thriving commercial 
port—a rich and easily accessible back country. To the north- 
ward lay only a forest wilderness inhabited by unenterprising and 
poorly organized natives. And even to this region there was no 
easy access, no great water highway remotely comparable to the 
Hudson and Mohawk Rivers, which made possible the rich fur 
trade between the Iroquois country and the Dutch traders of 
Fort Orange and New Amsterdam. When the New Haveners sought 
to tap the resources of that other great inland waterway, the 
Delaware, they found their Dutch rivals not only too strong for 
them on the spot but also barring their line of communication 
through the western end of Long Island Sound. All this, we may 
say, might have been anticipated by Eaton and his associates in 
planning their commercial colony and in choosing the site for 
settlement. With our 300 years of hindsight it is easy for us to 
charge them with a cc#tain lack of practicality. But the fact re- 
mains that only through the exercise of such imagination as theirs 
has the American Continent been settled at all. Only by re- 
peated experiments like this, with failures as well as with suc- 
cesses, has the development of this Nation been made possible. 

The failure of Eaton’s commercial schemes suggests another 
quality of the man which justly entitled him to his position of 
leadership: his courage and persistence in the face of difficulties 
and sorrows. It was no easy thing for him, on seeing the collapse 
of his plans and the dwindling of his estate, to turn from trade, 
which had been his whole business life before, to agriculture. 
With the Puritans now in power at home, he might have returned 
to England, as a few of his neighbors did, but rather than sur- 
render to his disappointment, and thereby discourage all the other 
settlers, he set the example of constancy by staying in the colony 
and helping as a farmer to establish a surer basis for its eco- 
nomic life. 

Eaton faced other tribulations, personal as well as public, with 
equal courage. Almost upon his arrival in America he developed a 
physical ailment which called for repeated surgical treatment. The 
only surgeon available was a bungler who confessed that he did not 
know how to effect a cure. Yet Eaton encouraged the man to use 
the knife as best he could—without benefit of anesthetic—by the 
words, “God calls you to do and me to suffer.” With unusual forti- 
tude even for that day of stern repression, he later met the death 
of his ablest and most promising son. There were in his home life 
burdens even more difficult to bear. And yet, with all the accurmu- 
lated sorrows and misfortunes which beset him, there is no record 
of complaint, no sign of regret for the easier life he had given up in 
England. Indeed, the testimony on this point is clear. Gov. Edward 
Hopkins, of Connecticut, a relative, reports with admiration having 
heard Eaton say “that he never had a repenting or a repining 
thought about his coming to New England.” 

The source of this courageous attitude was his deep and abiding 
Christian faith. His was no lip service to the religion he professed. 


It was his religious ideals which brought him to America and sus- 


tained him here. His ambitious plans for commercial activity in 
the New World notwithstanding, he never would have surrendered 
his assured position as an affluent London merchant, high in the 
membership of one of England’s great trading companies, primarily 
for the sake of possibie prosperity in a new environment. Those 
who, ignoring the realm of the spirit, seek to explain all human 
history in terms of economic motives, will find small comfort in the 
example of Theophilus Eaton. The kind of colony he founded, the 
regard in which he was held by his most sincerely religious neigh- 
bors, and the character of his private life all bear testimony to the 


reality and the power of his Christian faith and to the personal 


trade. This broader outlook remained with him when with his | 


merchant associates he came to lay the economic basis for a new 
settlement in America. New Haven—significantly named—was 


philosophy which sprang from it. “Some count it a great matter 
to die well,” he was wont to say, “but I am sure ‘tis a great matter 
to live well. All our care should be while we have our life to use it 
well, and so when death puts an end to that it will put an end to 
all our cares.” 
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Such was the man in whose memory we are gathered here today, 
the first citizen of New Haven, the man to whom this community 
is indebted for so much of the courage and idealism that marked 
its beginnings. As we bring the observance of the tercentenary 
year to a close with the unveiling of this monument to the 
founder we can sum up his character and the human qualities of 
his person no better than by repeating the words in which a con- 
temporary once described him. “This man had in him great gifts,” 
wrote William Hubbard, “and as many excellencies as are usually 
found in any one man. He had an excellent princely face and 
port, commanding respect from all others; he was a good scholar, a 
traveler, a great reader, of an exceedingly steady and even spirit, 
not easily moved to passion, and standing unshaken in his prin- 
ciples, when once fixed upon; of a profound judgment, full of 
majesty and authority in his judicatures, so that it was a vain 
thing to offer to brave him out; and yet, in his ordinary conver- 
sation, and among friends, of such pleasantness of behavior, and 
such felicity and fecundity of harmless wit, as hardly can be 
paralleled; but, above all, he was seasoned with religion, close in 
cioset duties, solemn and substantial in family worship, a diligent 
and constant attender upon all public ordinances, taking notes of 
the sermons he heard, exactly, and improving them accordingly; 
in short, approving himself, in the whole course of his life, in 
faithfulness, wisdom, and inoffensiveness before God and man.” 


Flood Control and States’ Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM M. WHITTINGTON 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. WILLIAM M. WHITTINGTON, OF MISSISSIPPI, 
BEFORE THE NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
address which I delivered on this day, Thursday, March 23, 
1939, at the Thirty-fourth Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress, Washington, D. C., 
to wit: 

The wise use of land and water is essential to the highest devel- 
opment of any people. Rivers are the friends and not the enemies 


of man. 

Since the last annual meeting of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress, progress has been made in national! flood control. 

The House Flood Control Committee conducted hearings from 
March 30 to April 19, 1938, and they are entitled “Comprehensive 
Flood Control Plans.” 

All advocates of flood control in the country submitting requests 
were heard. The Chief of Engineers, division engineers, and district 
engineers appeared before the committee. These hearings cover 
substantially all of the drainage basins of the Nation. They con- 
stitute complete information respecting flood control in the prin- 
cipal valleys of the United States. 

FLOOD CONTROL ACT OF 1938 
The Flood Control Act of June 28, 1938, is the most comprehen- 


sive legislation ever passed by this or any other country to promote 
flood control. It authorizes the expenditure, over a period of 5 
years, of $375,000,000 for the protection of the lives and property of 


the people of the United States. 

More than 10 years ago Congress, anticipating the public demand 
for improvements for flood control and allied purposes, authorized 
comprehensive surveys for the purpose of initiating actual improve- 
ments, with tangible results. Great numbers of surveys were com- 
pleted by the Corps of Engineers and Congress was supplied with 


the information necessary for sound legislation 
The act of June 22, 1936, effected a beginning to accomplish 
the national purpose, but it did not fully meet the demand. Addi- 
tional legislation and a largely increased program of construction 
for flood control were demanded by the people of the country. 
In recent years we have heard a good deal about planning. 


There is a proper place for planning, but much proposed planning 
respecting flcod control has been all theoretical and has been lack- 
The issues have been confused; the need 


in practical results 


has been legislation for the actual initiation of projects. 

The reports of the Corps of Engineers cover practically every 
drainage basin of importance in the United States. The smaller 
tributaries are covered in sufficient detail to formulate many more 
projects than can be financed at the present time. Congress and 
the country demanded that flood-control works be initiated in ail 
parts of the country 

The act of 1936 established a national policy for flood control 


and this policy was reaffirmed in the act of 1938. Flood-control 
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improvements on navigable rivers and their tributaries, including 
the watersheds thereof, for flood-ccontrol purposes, were authorized 
wherever the benefits are in excess of the estimated costs, and 
where the lives and social security of the people are otherwise ad- 
versely affected. 

The act of 1938 continues and enlarges the policy for the investi- 
gations of watersheds and measures of run-off and waterfiow re- 
tardation, and soil erosion prevention on watersheds, under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Agriculture. 

The act covers the drainage basins comprehensively and approves 
general comprehensive plans for each of the drainage basins con- 
sidered, but it authorizes only enough money to initiate the more 
important projects in such drainage basins. The works authorized 
will fit into the final comprehensive plan. The necessity of delay- 
ing the urgent improvements has been avoided. Practical results 
can be accomplished in no other way. All railroads started as 
single-track lines, but double-tracking has been done when the 
funds were available. 

Time has vindicated the wisdom of the policy declared for the 
first time in the act of 1936. Soil conservation, reforestation, 
measures of run-off and waterflow retardation were placed under 
the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agriculture. Flood-control 
works proper were placed under the Corps of Engineers. The 
policy is coordinated; the program is national. There has been 
full cooperation between the Department of Agriculture and the 
War Department. The act of 1938 enlarges and expands the policy 
and the program adopted in 1936. No new agencies have been 
established, but existing agencies, familiar with the problems in- 
volved, that have devoted years to studies and investigations, as 
well as the construction of works, are utilized. 

The problem of flood control is attacked on all fronts. Flood 
walls and river walls are authorized for priority and emergency 
protection. Reservoirs on the tributaries are authorized to detain 
the waters at their source. Wherever power can be developed in 
reservoirs, provision is made for such power. All reservoirs in the 
act of 1936 and in the act of 1938 provide primarily for flood 
control. Only two of the dams in the act of 1938 provide for 
the development of power. These are, Dennison on the Red River, 
which is primarily for flood control but, in accordance with the 
policy, where power and flood control can be combined, provision 
is made for power at the Dennison Dam along the Red River. 
The other multiple reservoir which provides for both flood control 
and power is on the New River in West Virginia, and is known as 
the Bluestone Reservoir. 

The Congress and the country believed that we had had enough 
of theoretical planning. There was universal sentiment that it 
was time for action. Both the Congress and the country are 
agreed that the planning and the execution of flood-control proj- 
ects should be under the jurisdiction of the Corps of Engineers 
of the United States Army. The act of 1938 reaffirms and declares 
such to be the policy of the United States. 

LOCAL CONTRIBUTION 


The principle of local contribution is recognized and reaffirmed, 
but such local contribution is confined to local protective works, 
consisting primarily of levees and flood walls. The acts of 1936 and 
1938, as well as the Mississippi flood-control acts, all provide that 
the local interests must provide the rights-of-way for levees and 
flood walls. 

RESERVOIRS 

It has been generally conceded that additional reservoirs for flood 
control, except in a few areas, would not be constructed unless local 
contribution was abolished. Reservoirs in one county benefit lands 
in another. Reservoirs in one State protect another State. Not 
more than five or six reservoirs authorized in the act of 1936 have 
been placed under construction. The two or three reservoirs under 
construction above the city of Pittsburgh are the only reservoirs 
that have been begun where the costs of rights-of-way are con- 
siderable. The city of Pittsburgh is one of the wealthiest in the 
Nation. In other areas where reservoirs are under construction the 
costs of rights-of-way are negligible. It has been evident that 
reservoirs for flood control would not be constructed unless the 
cost of these reservoirs is borne by the Federal Government. The 
act of 1938, therefore, for the first time provides that reservoirs for 
flood control shall be constructed at the expense of the Federal 
Government. Authorizations are made for construction in the 
several drainage basins. The reservoirs will be constructed in the 
order of their priority, as selected by the Chief of Engineers. 
Authorizations for one drainage basin cannot be transferred to 
another. Many reservoirs are eligible. The reservoirs will, there- 
fore, be first constructed where the local interests cooperate most 
generally. It will be a long time before reservoirs are constructed 
in any area where there is not local cooperation. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has constructed locks and dams for navigation, but gen- 
erally the local interests have cooperated in furnishing rights-of- 
way. 

The act of 1938 as it passed the House provided that the Fed- 
eral Government was to pay 70 percent of the costs of lands, ease- 
ments, and rights-of-way for reservoirs and dams for flood control. 
As finally passed it provides for the payment of 100 percent from 
the Federal Treasury. If the argument for the Federal Govern- 
ment paying the greater part of the costs of reservoirs is sound, 
the argument for paying all of the costs is much more sound. 

For my part I have advocated for years that if reservoirs are 
to be utilized in solving the problem of national flood control, they 
would never be generally constructed unless constructed at Fed- 
eral cost and by the Federal Government. 


























HEARINGS 


It has been stated that there have been no hearings on dams 
and reservoirs at the cost of the Federal Government. For more 
than iO years and ever since the great flood of 1927 along the 
lower Mississippi River, at all hearings on fiood-control projects, 
including those conducted during the years 1937 and 1938, advo- 
cates of national flood control at national expense have appeared 
before the Food Control Committee. For 10 years and during the 
consideration of every flood-control bill, champions from various 
sections of the United States have appeared not only in behalf 
of dams and reservoirs, but for local protective works at national 
expense. During the hearings on the flood-control bill of 1938 and 
previcusly there were advocates including representatives from 
New England and Oklahoma who appeared and advocated dams 
and reservoirs at the expense of the Government. 

Sufficient time has elapsed since the passage of the act of 1936 
for Congress and the country to know definitely that unless the 
Federal Government assumes substantially all costs of dams and 
reservoirs they will not be constructed for flood control. 

There is not much difference between 70 percent and 100 percent, 
particularly when the 100 percent is better safeguarded for the 
Federal Treasury than the 70 percent. 

HYDROELECTRIC POWER 


Under the act of 1936, pen stocks may be installed in any dam 
approved by the Secretary of War upon the recommendation of the 
Chief of Engineers. The act of 1938 goes a step further. The Fed- 
eral Power Commission represents the Government in its power 
policies. The Commission will have an opportunity to examine all 
dam and reservoir sites. The act provides that pen stocks shall be 
installed when approved by the Secretary of War upon the recom- 
mendation of the Chief of Engineers and the Federal Power 
Commission. Substantially all of the reservoirs are primarily flood- 
control reservoirs. It should always be remembered and never for- 
gotten that the reservoirs to be constructed are selected by the Chief 
of Engineers. . 

There should be no conflict between the Federal Power Commis- 
sion and the Chief of Engineers. The provision with respect to 
pen stocks is fair. Inasmuch as the Chief of Engineers selects the 
projects, he should have a voice as to the construction and as to 
the installation of pen stocks. 

There should be no apprehension with respect to the Federal Gov- 
ernment engaging in power development as a result of the 100- 
percent cost of dams and reservoirs, because no power can be de- 
veloped until Congress passes additional legislation. The act makes 
no provision for the generation of power. If power is to be devel- 
oped at any dam authorized in the act, except at Dennison and 
Bluestone, it would be necessary for the plans to be changed and to 
be approved by Congress. There is no provision anywhere in the 
act that provides for superseding any existing State law with respect 
to the use or appropriation of waters. 


WORKS AUTHORIZED 


The act provides for flood-control works in the Connecticut River 
Basin; along the Hudson and Mohawk Rivers; in the Ohio River 
Basin; in the Upper Mississippi River Basin; in the Missouri River 
Basin; in the White River Basin; in the Arkansas River Basin; in 
the Red River Basin; in the Santa Anna River Basin; in the 
Willamette River Basin, and along the Spokane River and 
tributaries. 

COOPERATION WITH OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 

The bill authorized the Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
Agriculture to cooperate with all organizations and to utilize the 
services of all Federal, State, and other public agencies to carry out 
the provisions of the act. 

FXAMINATIONS AND SURVEYS 


Additional examinizitions and surveys are authorized by the Secre- 
tary of War and Secretary of Agriculture. Run-off and water flow 
retardation and soil erosion prevention are provided for. 


WEATHER BUREAU SERVICE 


Not to exceed $375,000 per annum is authorized to be appropriated 
for flood forecasts, flocd warnings, and services by the Weather 
Bureau for furnishing suitable information on precipitation. Many 
lives and much property can be saved by adequate warnings and 
forecasts by radio, telephone, and telegraph. 


AUTHORIZATIONS 


The act authorizes appropriations, but authorizations are not 
enough. The immediate task is to secure the appropriations author- 
ized. The Budget has recommended $110,000,000 for works under 
the acts of 1936 and 1938. These two acts contemplate the ex- 
penditure of at least $140,000,000 annually. The passage of au- 
thorizations should be followed by appropriations. Authorizations 
are not self-executing. It is for the Senators and Representatives 
to see that appropriations are made to provide for the construction 
of the projects authorized. The job immediately ahead in national 
flood control is to secure the appropriations authorized for the 
initiation of imperatively needed projects in all parts of the country. 

STATES’ RIGHTS 


The doctrine of States’ rights is often used as a cloak to cover up 
purposes that would otherwise command but little respect. The 
use of the term with regard to the act of 1938 is running true to 
form. Much hollow bombast surrounds the alleged invasion of 
States’ rights. It is time for clear thinking; it is time for accurate 
statements; lives are at stake; there is no time for quibbling; 
there is no occasion for politics. Flood control is demanded by all 
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political parties; the issue is nonpartisan. No question of States’ 
rights should be injected unless States’ rights are really involved. 
The issue, when injected, should be sound. 

It has been alleged that the power to acquire land and rights-of- 
way for reservoirs is an invasion of States’ rights. The spokesman 
for States’ rights is Gov. George D. Aiken, of Vermont. It has 
been stated that the power to condemn without the consent of the 
State is an invasion of States’ rights. 

There is a State sovereignty, but there is also a national sov- 
ereignty. If flood control along navigable rivers is a national prob- 
lem, to be solved by the Federal Government, it must follow as the 
night the day that the Federal Government is sovereign in the 
solution of the problem. It is unthinkable that utility companies 
in Vermont and Pennsylvania have the power of eminent domain to 
build dams and that power be denied to the United States in the 
exercise of its Federal function of flood control. 

There is nothing revolutionary about the power to acquire prop- 
erty, either by condemnation or by purchase, without the consent 
of the States. The power to condemn is an inherent part of the 
sovereignty of any government—National, State, or local. The Fed- 
eral Government has the power to condemn. It has been decided 
that property may be acquired for Federal functions without the 
consent of the States. Exclusive jurisdiction may not be acquired 
unless the State consents, but all jurisdiction that is necessary for 
the Federal function can be acquired without the consent of the 
State. The Government can acquire all of the right, title, and 
interest in and jurisdiction over property within the State without 
its consent that are reasonably necessary to build and maintain 
dams for purposes of flood control. The question has been decided 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

It is to be noted, however, that no agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is empowered to develop hydroelectric energy at any of 
the reservoirs provided for in the act of 1938, and that further 
legislation would be required to authorize such development. 

Again, where a flood-control project is constructed under the 
act of 1938, under existing law no governmental agency can de- 
velop hydroelectric energy there without further legislation of 
Congress; and it is to be further noted that as the law now stands, 
States and municipalities would be given preference as licensees to 
develop power at such flood-control projects. The right, therefore, 
of Vermont and of the municipalities of Vermont in the event 
hydroelectric energy should be developed in the future is expressly 
protected 

There is nothing new about the power of eminent domain in the 
Flood Control Act of 1938. The War Department has possessed 
such power with respect to river and harbor projects for more than 
50 years. It has the power to condemn for navigation dams with- 
out the consent of the States. As a part of its sovereignty it is 
essential that the Federal Government have the power of eminent 
domain. 

The people only delegated to the Congress the power that was not 
reserved in the States. If Congress has the power to pass flood- 
control legislation, it must have the inherent power to construct 
the works. If the Federal Government is to pay the entire costs 
of the reservoirs, the Federal Government should have the power 
to protect the Federal Treasury by condemning in the event ex- 
cessive damages are demanded. 

But it is said that title to reservoirs in the Federal Government 
is an invasion of States’ rights. The title to the Tygart Dam in 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia is in the Federal Government; the 
title to the Parker Dam, the Grand Coulee Dam, the Bonneville 
Dam, the Fort Peck Dam, and all of the dams in the Tennessee 
Valley is in the United States. All of the projects mentioned pro- 
vide for title in the Federal Government without the consent of 
the States. There is nothing novel in having title vested in the 
Government. All public improvements made at the sole cost of the 
Government provide, as I recall, that title shall be vested in the 
Federal Government. 

The title to Farm Security and Farm Tenant projects is in 
tne United States. The title to forests and submarginal lands 
is in the Federal Government. Under the Reclamation Act, the 
title to reservoirs for reclamation is in the Federal Government. 
The act was passed more than 35 years ago, and there have been 
constructed, as I am advised, by the Bureau of Reclamation, some 
80 storage reservoirs for reclamation, while 35 are now in process 
cf construction. he title to every one of these reservoirs is in 
the United States of America. 

Congress has passed legislation to construct reservoirs for na- 
tional flood control. The localities in which the reservoirs are 
to be constructed will not pay the costs of the rights-of-way. 
The State itself will not furnish the rights-of-way if the protec- 
tion is for another State. The program, therefore, without the 
power to condemn in the Federal Government would be thwarted. 
Cities below the dam, in another State, would be left to the fury 
of the floods without the power in the Federal Government to 
condemn for the construction of reservoirs in another State. The 
issue is not States’ rights but the issue is whether States prefer 
floods to reservoirs. 

PURCHASE AND NOT CONDEMNATION THE POLICY 

State compacts are no longer necessary under the terms of 
the act of 1938, as the Federal Government is underwriting the 
entire costs of reservoirs for flood control. While the Federal 
Government must have the inherent power to condemn if the 
Federal Government is to construct, it has been the policy of 
the Federal Government to purchase and not condemn. Ordi- 
narily the Federal Government will not construct public works 
unless desired by local interests. It has bee the universal policy 
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of the Corps of Engineers in river and harbor and flood-control 
works to cooperate with the States and with the local interests. 
It has been their policy to do no work where the local people 
oppose such work. 

REIMBURSEMENT 


In Farm Security projects, in forestry and reforestation areas, 
and in other Federal projects, it has been the policy of the Federal 
Government to compensate the local taxing units for lands taken 
from the tax rolls where the title is in the Federal Government. 
I advocate the extension of such a policy to lands acquired by the 
Federal Government for the construction of reservoirs. These 
lands may be leased as they will not be overflowed every year, 
and it is my view that a part of the proceeds from the income of 
the lands in reservoir sites should be paid to the local taxing 
units to compensate them for lands that are required for reservoir 
areas. 

Reservoirs mean the taking of lands in one area for the benefit 
of lands in another. Adequate reimbursement should be made for 
the loss of local taxes. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS 


I advocate public improvements to relieve unemployment. I 
favor works that are beneficial. We are still battling with the 
problem of unemployment. I believe that one of the best ways to 
solve the problem is to provide for sound and permanent public 
works. The public knows the enormous loss of life and property 
from recent floods. The country has been sold on flood protection. 
I know of no more satisfactory or permanent works than flood- 
control improvements. 

I stand for public works that are permanent and enduring. I 
stand for public works that will benefit humanity. 


BUILDERS, NOT DESTROYERS 


We hear much of wars and rumors of war. We hear much of 
conquest and of persecution. War always destroys; peace always 
builds. The builder renders a greater service to humanity than 
the warrior or his legions 

The most constructive achievement of Napoleon Bonaparte was 
not his victory at Austerlitz, but it was the sale of Louisiana to the 
United States of America. 

I want to live in a constructive age. I want the age in which 
I live to build. 

The constructive works of other ages endure. The columns of 
Persepolis have crumbled into dust, but its aqueduct still chal- 
lenges the admiration of man. 

Not one stone is left of the costly and magnificent architecture 
of the Holy City, but the Pool of Bethesda still attracts the atten- 
tion of travelers. 

No one can locate the tomb of Moses, but the Well of Jacob is 
known to all of the worid. 

The gorgeous palaces of King Solomon, with their cedar, gold, 
and ivory, have crumbled into dust, but the great reservoirs of 
Solomon are preserved. 

If any of the achievements of the twentieth century, in our 
great and glorious country, shall survive in the annals of time, it 
will not be the temples or the palaces; it will not be the sky- 
scrapers in the cities, but it will be some vast dam, great high- 


way, or mighty reservoir. If one name shall be honored above | 
| gold to some foreign country to pay for the silver. The certificates 


another, it will be the name of the engineer-builder who promoted 
the well-being of his fellow man and linked his name with the 
construction of some mighty work to serve mankind throughout 
the ages. 


The Silver-Purchase Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NORTHERN IDAHO NEWS AND REPLY 
THERETO 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, that the facts may 
be presented as to the operation and effect of the Treasury’s 
silver-purchase program, under permission to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I insert herewith an editorial which 
appeared in a recent issue of the Northern Idaho News and 
my reply thereto. Particular interest attaches to the opera- 
tion of the Treasury’s silver-purchase program at this time 
on account of the deliberations of the committees of both 
the House and Senate on legislation that has been introduced 
to extend the authority of the President to expand the cur- 





rency and extend the purchase of silver and maintain the 
stabilization fund. The editorial and my reply are as follows: 


[From the Northern Idaho News] 
COST OF OUR SILVER POLICY 


Supporters of the silver-purchase plan, enacted by Congress in 
1934, are using a quotation from the monthly summary of the 
National City Bank as refutation of the claim of their opponents, 
who say that money for the purchase of silver comes out of taxes. 
The silver people rely upon this passage in the bank circular: 
“In other words, the effect of silver purchases was not to raise 
taxes, but to increase the currency.” 

However, more careful study of the question will show that the 
conclusion to be derived from that passage alone is not correct 
in respect to the meaning of the whole statement, nor is it correct 
as to fact as may be seen by analysis of the statement. 

There has been purchased, under the Silver Act, about 1,870,000 
ounces of silver. at a cost of about a billion dollars. About a 
quarter of this amount was paid to domestic producers of silver, 
leaving the other three-quarters, or about $750,000,000, for foreign 
silver. At first the Government paid 74 cents an ounce for domes- 
tic silver but lately it has been paying only 64 cents, as the 
market has sagged. The foreign silver was bought at the world 
price, which was considerably lower. During the past year the 
price for the foreign silver has averaged 42 or 43 cents. 

The outlay for this billion dollars’ worth of silver was provided 
by the issuance of silver certificates for a part of the silver pur- 
chased, the certificates which circulate as money being issued in 
the amount of $1.29 for each ounce of silver, leaving an apparent 
profit for the Government. 7 

The problem, however, reveals some hidden factors that are not 
on the surface, and these are mentioned in the bank circular, 
though the conclusions drawn by the opponents of the Silver Pur- 
chase Act are not expressed. This passage from the circular should 
also be considered: 

“To the extent that silver certificates are issued they take the 
place of Federal Reserve notes in circulation; thus, a currency sup- 
ported by silver worth in the market about a third of the face value 
of the currency is supplanting the Federal Reserve note, with all 
its carefully devised security and elasticity.” 

Now, let us see how the question of the payment sizes up. It is 
probable that the domestic producers, who furnished about a 
quarter of a billion of the currency, accepted silver certificates or 
their equivalent without any quibble. Our Government keeps all 
its currency at par because it is in a strong position financially. 

But, in paying for the foreign silver, only gold can be used, as 
with other foreign trade. Our Government, therefore, paid about 
three-quarters of a billion of its gold for the foreign silver, which 
it cannot use in any international payments whatever. 

While the Government does not follow literally to the full amount 
the requirement that silver certificates shall be issued for the silver 
bought, it generally issues sufficient of the certificates to cover the 
outlay for the metal acquired. For about a billion dollars paid 
for purchased silver it has issued about a billion dollars’ worth of 
the certificates. 

It looks, on the surface, as if the Treasury were made whole, but 
let us look a little more closely. It has put a billion dollars of the 
certificates into circulation, but it has also shipped some of its 


are nowhere as good as the gold, but we happen to have a large 
stock, and we don’t miss it so much. 

But the catch is in the statement of the bank, quoted above, that 
the certificates put into circulation supplanted the Federal Reserve 
notes. These Federal Reserve notes are issued by the Federal 
Reserve banks to their members when those banks need currency 
and put up the collateral. When business gets slow and the cur- 
rency piles up in the bank, it goes to the Federal Reserve bank and 
puts up the currency it secured and redeems its collateral. The 
reserve currency is then retired. 

That is the meaning of the term “elasticity” as used above in the 
bank discussion. There is no provision for the retirement of silver 
certificates when business declines, and they pile up as idle funds 
earning no interest. 

One assumption we should be careful about is in reference to that 
three-quarters of a billion dollars gold paid for foreign silver. 
That is not represented by the same proportion of the certificates 
issued. It must be that the Government still has some of that 
foreign silver in its vaults. We can get a fairly approximate idea 
by considering that the Government paid for the foreign silver 
about 43 cents an ounce, and that it issued the certificates at the 
rate of $1.29 an ounce. 

In other words, the Government paid in gold for the foreign 
silver about a third of the face value of the certificates—such as 
were issued upon it. That is, it paid about a third of the face value 
in gold, or, for the total, say, a quarter of a billion dollars. 

This gold reserve we have piled up is not, it is true, derived from 
taxation. It is the produce of our favorable balance of foreign 
trade. Nevertheless, it should be husbanded with the same care as 
if it were tax money. 

The fact remains, then, that we paid out three-quarters of a 
billion in gold for a currency which crowded out another currency 
that was already supplying our need in a better way and which 
did not cost anything. 

The preceding deals with the effect of the purchase of foreign 
silver. But the silver people are misrepresenting the effect en- 
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tirely. We suppose that a mining man like our State mine in- 
spector would be expected to take that side. Yet why should the 
rest of us be particeps criminis? No earthly benefit accrues to 
the people of the country for that quarter billion dollars sent 
abroad for foreign silver. That is the irritating part of it. These 
silver people are willing enough—indeed, they are anxious—to 
indulge in any sort of hocus-pocus to conceal the real facts. 

The effect of the purchase of the domestic silver is the same, 
with some qualifications. We pay more per ounce for the silver, 
but we do not take the money from our gold reserve. We are now 
paying 64 cents for an ounce of silver to be used as backing for 
$1.29 of silver certificates, when we are getting the same service 
as currency from the Federal Reserve notes at almost no cost. 
That shows what the silver-purchase policy costs us. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 21, 1939. 
EpiTror, NORTHERN IDAHO NEws, 
Sandpoint, Idaho. 

Deak Sir: With reference to the editorial, Cost of Our Silver 
Policy, appearing in your issue of February 10, for the information 
of your readers I feel a statement in your editorial discussing the 
purchase and use of silver as money in our currency system should 
square with the facts. 

As a matter of record, as fast as silver is acquired by the United 
States Treasury it is immediately put into circulation as money 
in the form of silver certificates as evinced by the Treasury’s daily 
balance sheet, the amount of silver certificates put into circulation 
increasing day by day as silver is purchased. In consulting the 
daily balance sheet of the Treasury, we find on January 10, 30 days 
before the date of your article, under the heading of silver, there 
was $1,647,152,490.35 on hand against which there was in circula- 
tion in the form of silver certificates and Treasury notes of 1890, 
$1,592,489,142, leaving $54,663,348.35 in silver in the general fund 
of the Treasury. Thirty days later, on February 10, the date of 
your article, there was $1,665,195,233.48 in silver in this account, 
and the currency in circulation in the form of silver certificates 
and Treasury notes of 1890 was $1,600,744,889, showing an increase 
of $8,255,747 in new currency placed in circulation in the month 
preceding your article. 

By this statement there is over a billion and a half dollars in 
silver in the Treasury, which is in use as money circulating 
throughout the country in the form of silver certificates which 
is the only money policy of the Treasury on which the Government 
is making a profit, and by which the American people are relieved 
of an interest charge as the cost for the issuance and circulation 
of money. On its silver purchases the Government is making 
100 percent profit on domestic silver bought at 64.64 cents per 
ounce and issued into circulation in the form of silver certificates 
in paying Government expenses at $1.2914 per ounce, and 200 per- 
cent profit on foreign silver bought around 431, cents an ounce 
and issued into circulation in the form of silver certificates, but 
as large as this advantage appears to be, it is of minor impor- 
tance compared to the benefit the American people derive from 
the Government silver monetary policy. When we consider that 
this currency (legal tender silver certificates) is issued into the 
channels of trade and business by the Government in paying cur- 
rent expenses, it is paid out minus interest and circulates interest 
free. As an illustration of how silver certificates are placed in 
circulation, it is interesting to note that Members of Congress and 
their clerical help in cashing pay checks at the disbursing office 
in the Capitol are paid in brand-new silver certificates which they 
proceed to put into circulation. 

You state “A currency which crowded out another currency 
which was already supplying our needs in a better way and which 
did not cost anything’’—let us examine the facts concerning this 
currency which did not cost anything. How are Federal Reserve 
notes created and issued into circulation? To get this money and 
put it into circulation, the people engaged in business must bor- 
row money from the bank on short-term interest-bearing obliga- 
tions (eligible paper) which must be guaranteed by the bank 
and rediscounted by the Federal Reserve bank to secure the issu- 
ance of Federal Reserve notes equal to the amount of the prom- 
issory notes (eligible paper) deposited with the Federal Reserve 
bank as security. By this operation business then must pay cur- 
rent rates of interest on every dollar of money in the form of 
Federal Reserve notes (legal tender money) that is placed in 
circulation and the businessman must pass this item of interest 
as a part of the cost of doing business on to the consumer. 

If this currency system has “already supplied our needs in a 
better way,” what was wrong with it in 1929 and 1930, and why was 
it necessary to establish the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
finance business and prevent the collapse of the country’s business 
and financial structure by creating an agency to draw on the 
collective credit of the American people to finance individuals and 
business organizations, an agency which at the same time created 
the greatest reservoir the worid has ever known for the storage of 
wealth out of reach of taxation, relieving the capitalists and 
financiers of the risk and expense of making and collecting loans 
and at the same time relieving them of taxes on all money in- 
vested in tax-exempt bonds exclusively used to finance the lendings 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, an agency of the Gov- 
ernment that absorbs the bulk of all the money available for in- 
vestment to finance business and constructive enterprises, with 
the result that business is forced to turn more and more to the 
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Government as represented by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion for money to finance its operations and development. 

Now what is the motive behind this opposition to the Government 
silver policy? Principally it is the simple matter of collecting in- 
terest by the banks of this country on the money in circulation. 
We have $1,599,577,227 in silver certificates circulating in the form 
of ‘fa currency which crowded out another currency,” that is, the 
Federal Reserve currency, which forces business to pay the banker 
an annual interest yield computed at 3 percent, or $47,987,316.81, 
but we all know that current rates of interest on business notes are 
more than 3 percent; if we calculate the interest at 6 percent, then 
the Federal Reserve notes that would replace the silver certificates 
now in circulation would yield the banks $95,947,633.62 annually. 
Ninety-six million dollars every year—something for the bankers to 
fight for, money to come right out of the pockets of everyone every 
time a purchase is made from a business firm that has a note 
(eligible paper) made to the bank and rediscounted by the Federal 
Reserve bank to obtain the issuance of money of “the currency that 
is already supplying our needs in a better way and which does not 
cost anything” (?). 

You say “when business gets slow and currency piles up in the 
bank, it (the local bank) goes to the Federal Reserve bank and puts 
up the currency it secures and reduces its collateral. The reserve 
currency is then retired.” Might I say that is just the trouble with 
the system. The trick is to get the bank to create and issue the 
money again when needed at the very time when it is badly needed. 
Will anyone seriously contend that the kind of money that goes out 
of existence when business slows up is better than the kind of 
money that remains on deposit to be withdrawn and put to work at 
the will of its owner? Does anyone contend that business and em- 
ployment is made more secure by a monetary system dependent 
for its creation and circulation on banking conditions and the con- 
fidence of the banker in making loans as against a currency (money) 
that is permanent and remains the property of some owner to be 
paid to use whenever wanted? Surely a billion and a half of 
Silver certificates (legal tender money) is an invaluable stabilizing 
influence in the Nation’s monetary system. 

Let me remind you that this country is $44,000,000,000 in debt on 
which an annual interest charge must be paid and that all the 
silver certificates in circulation would hardly pay the interest on 
this debt for 1 year. As to the part this faulty and unworkable 
money system foisted on the American people by organized capi- 
talists and financiers has played in creating unemployment, the 
ruin of business, and the distress of the American people and in 
sinking the Nation into debt, I leave you to judge. 

But let me tell you in all seriousness, my dear editor, that there 
can be no permanent prosperity in this country until our Govern- 
ment devises and gives to the American people a workable, ade- 
quate monetary system free of a continuing interest charge which 
in my opinion must be based on the unlimited coinage of both 
gold and silver as a means of establishing a stable monetary unit— 
the dollar—to provide for the security of business and business 
commitments. If the Government will do this and protect busi- 
ness by the enactment and enforcement of the necessary laws to 
eliminate unfair competition and unfair trade practices, a plan 
which will operate to establish a parity between the prices of the 
basic industries, farming, mining, and lumbering, with prices of 
the products of the manufacturers to be secured by the free play 
of the law of supply and demand through competition, the American 
people by their business enterprise, industry, and thrift will do 
the rest in restoring permanent national prosperity. 

Sincerely yours, 
ComPTon I. WHITE, M. C. 


The Film Industry’s Pledge of Americanism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1939 


ADDRESS BY JOSEPH M. SCHENCK, OF BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF., 
AT A LUNCHEON OF THE FIRST DIVISION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, during the course of the 
National Convention of the American Legion at Los Angeles 
last September, there were many notable gatherings, im- 
pressive events that will linger long in the minds and mem- 
ories of those, like myself, whose privilege it was to have 
attended and participated therein. 

No one of that long succession of ceremonials could have 
left a more lasting impression than the midday luncheon of 


simple appointments which was given in the honor of Gen. 
| Charles B. Summerall, Maj. Gen. Frank Parker, and Brig. 
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Gen. Harcourt Hervy at the Beverley Hills studios of the 
Twentieth Century-Fox Corporation by Mr. Joseph M. 
Schenck, chairman of the board of that internationally 
known moving-picture concern and head of the Motion Pic- 
ture Producers Association. 

Not only is that assemblage to be remembered because 
of the graciousness of our most distinguished and genial 
host, who, it would seem, had provided well for our enter- 
tainment, but the occasion became an important and his- 
torical one in that there was there pronounced by one of 
America’s foremost business executives a credo of Ameri- 
canism which will live long in the memories of all of us. 

For one, I will never forget that great speech that fell 
from the lips of Mr. Joseph M. Schenck that day, inspired 
as it must have been by the presence of the distinguished 
heroes of our great Republic whom we were endeavoring to 
honor. As he spoke I saw, as he must have seen, the 
shadowy forms of those marching men who, two long dec- 
ades ago, laid down their lives upon the “fields where poppies 
blow” that we might be free. And my American citizenship 
took on new values. 

It was a pledge to the brave men of the “Fighting First 
Army” and through them to all the American people, a 
pledge of militant Americanism, not only in his own behalf 
but in behalf of the film industry of the United States in 
the name of which no one can speak with greater authority 
than he. 

Because I believe that there was much in that speech that 
will impress and interest those who were not so fortunate to 
have been present I have asked the unanimous consent of 
the membership of the House of Representatives, the consent 
that has been so graciously accorded, to include that which he 
then said in the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. Schenck said: 


We of the film industry are glad to do you honor. Not only 
because you fully deserve what small meed of praise we can bestow 
for your proved devotion to your country in time of need but also 
because you have united to carry on in a tremendously worth- 
while cause after your task over there was done. 

You men not only endured indescribable hardship, suffering, and 
danger in your Nation’s service in time of war but you are not 
resting on your well-earned laurels in time of peace. 

That this Nation remains a white spot on the world map is due 
in large measure to your heroic efforts. You have helped make 
the United States a bulwark of civilization and decency in peace 
as in war. 

You are carrying on your constructive work today. We honor you 
for it. The motion-picture industry wants you to know that it is 
willing to cooperate with you in this work in any manner or form 
you designate. The motion-picture industry stands ready at all 
times to join you unreservedly and wholeheartedly in any patriotic 
cause you espouse. 

To us who are engaged in the making of motion pictures the 
rapid and terrifying sequence of events abroad have been deeply 
shocking. We know we are not alone in this feeling. Democratic 
government seems to be on the defensive. The rule of the people, 
by the people, and for the people has been engulfed in many spots 
on the world map by the aggressive ascendancy of dictatorships. 

We feel with you that our most priceless heritage—liberty-—is 
endangered. We are determined to safeguard it not only because 
we treasure our freedom as individuals but also because we feel it 
as a duty to the millions of liberty-loving men and women who 
look to this Nation as a refuge and a hope. 

As head of the Motion Picture Producers Association I feel that I 
am not boasting when I say that motion pictures today have be- 
come one of the world’s greatest mediums for the transmission of 
ideas. Therefore it is doubly imperative that the screen stress the 
American point of view, rally the decent forces of the Nation and 
the world to the defense of democratic ideals, and emphasize the 
advantages and benefits of the system of government under which 
we are privileged to live. 

This we are determined to do. 
Americans, will not fail. 

There is this in closing which occurs to me. All of you here have 
fought for your country on the battlefield. Many of your comrades 
rave their lives in defense of the Nation. They did it willingly and 
unquestioningly. The record of your division forms one of the most 
glorious pages in the military annals of the Nation. Nothing can 
mar that record. It stands for all time as a vivifying example of 
the courage and the gallantry of American manhood. 

But that is past 1 The drums are silent, the cheers and the 
plaudits have subsided. 

Yet involuntarily we now find ourselves in another war, a differ- 
ent kind of battle in which ideas and words are the major weapons. 
The attack on our institutions is just as menacing as it was in the 


It is a trust in which we, as loyal 
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days of actual war, perhaps more so. For we are fighting an enemy 
who seeks to conquer not openly but insidiously by undermining 
that which we hold most sacred and dear. 

Your inspiring example in meeting this new enemy is not lost on 
the film industry. We are eager to be your comrades. We pledge 
ourselves with heart and soul in this new war for the preservation 
of American ideals in which you have taken the lead. 





Completing the Bill of Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. LOUIS LUDLOW, OF INDIANA, AT 
NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE FORUM, OCTOBER 26, 1938 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, one of the really worth-while 
institutions of America is the New York Herald Tribune 
Forum. As organized and directed by Mrs. Helen Rogers 
Reid, the gracious and able publisher of that outstanding 
newspaper, it is one of the greatest clearing houses of public 
opinion in the world—a forum of free speech without a par- 
allel. It is no longer just an interesting experiment in the 
realm of public discussion. It is a fixed institution and a 
credit to American achievement. 

It is something very fine to contemplate, for it seems to me 
to typify in a big way the meaning of America, with its 
freedom of thought and freedom of speech and all the other 
priceless blessings which are vouchsafed to us under our 
Constitution and which combine to make up the inestimable 
franchise of freedom. 

Every year the Herald Tribune Forum brings together in 
New York City men and women from all parts of our country 
and its possessions for a week of discussion of all sorts of 
imaginable subjects, the only requirement being that the 
topics presented shall be worth-while and shall have a recog- 
nized and sustained place in the public interest. Statesmen, 
politicians, captains of industry, Socialists, authors, sculptors, 
painters, musicians, poets—indeed, an infinite variety of the 
human kind—touch elbows with each other on the speakers’ 
platform, and each and every one has carte blanche to tell 
his own story in his own way. Absolute fairness is observed 
in allowing both sides—or all sides—of a controversial issue 
to be presented. All of the addresses go out to the country 
over a Nation-wide radio hook-up, so that the people in the 
remotest villages and hamlets and country places may have 
the same facility of listening to the discourses as those who 


| sit in the front seats before the footlights. 


Through the graciousness of Mrs. Reid, I had the honor of 
being invited to this charmed circle last October 26 to speak 
on my proposed constitutional amendment to give the people 
the right to vote on participation in wars in the other hemi- 
sphere; and in presenting me to the audience she said: 


There is great popular interest in the Ludlow amendment—with 
considerable emotion but insufficient knowledge on both sides. Its 
author, a Representative in Congress from Indiana for the past 9 
years, was the first newspaper correspondent in Washington who 
stepped down from the press gallery to the floor of the House. 
In spite of his part in the political campaign going on in his home 
State, he has come to New York in order to present to this audi- 
ence the case for an amendment involving a national referendum 
on war. I am delighted to be able to present to you a newspaper 
alumnus, the Honorable Louis LupLow, of Indiana. 


By unanimous consent of the House, I am privileged to 
submit for printing in the Recorp the address I delivered on 
that occasion, as follows: 


I appreciate immensely the distinguished honor of being invited 
to the Herald Tribune Forum to discuss the subject that is nearest 


| to my heart, the proposed referendum on foreign wars, although 


' when I contemplate the magnitude of the subject and the limita- 
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tions of time at my disposal I can visualize the predicament of an 
eminent divine a few years ago when the moderator of the Presby- 
terian General Assembly arose and said: 

“The next number will be an address by Rev. James McCosh, 
chancellor of Princeton University. Subject, The Immortality of 
the Soul. Time allotted, 1 minute.” : 

It is recorded in the annals of the church that the learned doctor 
consumed his 60 seconds very creditably without exhausting his 
subject, and I have a very conscious misgiving that when I shall 
have concluded tonight my subject will not be at all exhausted. .- 


WHAT IS DEMOCRACY? 


We boast that we are the world’s greatest democracy. What is 
the meaning of democracy? It means the right of the people to 
rule themselves—a right which we who subscribe to the faith of 
the founding fathers believe comes from God Himself. 

A nation that is founded on that rock cannot be swept from 
that rock by the sophistry of academicians and the ingenious argu- 
ments of designing individuals who would have us believe that 
when, for the sake of convenience in administration, we chose repre- 
sentative facilities to execute certain duties and functions we by 
that very fact changed the fundamental character of our Govern- 
ment so that it became exclusively a representative form of gov- 
ernment and the people no longer can exercise direct control. 

It is obviously necessary to have a Congress to represent the peo- 
ple in ordinary, every-day functions. If, for instance, the task be- 
fore us is the enactment of a marine law, a law to construct a 
Federal building, or a law controlling the rights to public domain, 
it must be done by a small representative body of legislators. It 
is not practical in a nation of 130,000,000 souls to submit all the 
infinite and varied minutiae of legislation and governmental man- 
agement to a direct vote of the people. 


OUR INALIENABLE RIGHT TO RULE OURSELVES 


But the thing we must not lose sight of is that all of these dele- 
gated functions stem right back into the main principle of our 
Government, which is our demccracy—our fundamental and in- 
alienable right to rule ourselves. 

There is not one of these representative functions that cannot 
very properly be recaptured, to be exercised in the future by the 
people themselves. Such recapture would do no violence to our 
theory of government, but, on the contrary, would be in strict har- 
mony with the spirit and purpose of the founding fathers who had 
a vision that swept the future, and who were alive to the changes 
which ages of evolution and progress would necessitate, not at all 
in our fundamental democracy but in the forms and mechanisms 
which would be needed to make that democracy secure and opera- 
tive and effective through all the years to come. It was that gift 
of foresight which prompted them to write article V into the 
Constitution, prescribing a procedure by which that instrument may 
be amended from time to time to meet changing conditions. 

It is my contention and the contention of others who think as 
I do and who, according to the Gallup polls comprise an enormous 
majority of the people of the United States, that the time has 
come when our democracy should take over to itself the authority 
to decide by a referendum vote whether or not under any given 
set of circumstances our American boys shall be sent to distant 
parts of the globe to die in foreign wars. This capture of the 
war power by the people, to be exercised by the people, would 
be a strengthening rather than a weakening of our basic institu- 
tional democracy which has made America outstanding in history 
as “a government of the people, by the people, and for the people.” 
Assumption of the war power by the people would not destroy or in 
any way impair the representative character of our Government. 
For convenience sake the ordinary functions would continue to be 
exercised by representatives, as usual. The argument so strenu- 
cusly urged by opponents of the war referendum that the transfer 
of the war-making power from Congress to the people would break 
down our representative form of government is utterly fallacious 
and ridiculous. It would simply mean that in respect to the 
greatest and most tragic of all issues the people comprising our 
great American democracy have themselves chosen to make the 
decision. 

That is where this question of paramount importance should be 
decided, because that is where sovereignty abides. 


WHY FOUNDING FATHERS DID NOT FAVOR REFERENDUM 


Someone may ask: If the right of the people to decide whether 
we shall enter nondefensive wars is so essential to a real democracy, 
why did not the founding fathers write such a provision into the 
original Constitution? Why did not Washington favor it? Why 
did not Jefferson include it in his cherished Bill of Rights? Perti- 
nent and proper questions, all of these, and I shall try to answer 
them. 

At the time the Constitution was written there were two trends 
of thought on this subject. One trend, strongly tinged with 
monarchism, wanted to vest the power to declare war in the 
President. The other element, fireri with the spirit of the new 
democracy, wanted the war power lodged in Congress. Jefferson 
was the leader of the latter school. The constitutional debates 
show the line of cleavage very clearly. There was a battle royal 
and after it was over Jefferson wrote triumphantly to James 
Madison: 

“We have already given in example one effectual check to the 
dog of war by transferring the power of declaring war from the 
Executive to the legislative body, from those who are to spend to 
those who are to pay.” 
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Thus the war power was given to Congress, which, under the 
— then existing, was the closest to the people it could be 
placed. 

In that primitive era means of communication were either non- 
existent or else so slow and imperfect as to make a referendum 
on war so obviously impracticable that it was not even considered 
or discussed. Letters mailed on the eastern seaboard were 6 
months reaching the farthermost frontiers, if, indeed, they ever 
reached there at all. Now it is all different. ‘The express train 
roars its way across the continent in 100 hours, the airplane in 
less than 24. The automobile, the telegraph, the telephone, and 
radio have annihilated time and space. 

Sitting before the microphone at Washington the President talks 
to the entire country. Modern perfection in the means of com- 
munication has made a referendum on foreign wars practicable. 
Can anyone, knowing how Jefferson loved and trusted the people, 
have any doubt where he would stand today on a referendum on 
foreign wars? Can anyone doubt that he who wrote into the great 
Declaration the precious doctrine that ‘all men are created equal” 
would hesitate to place all men on a basis of equality when it 
comes to the most important and tragic of ail decisions? The time 
has come in this twentieth-century era of quick communication 
to complete the Bill of Rights by adding a provision for a refer- 
endum on foreign wars. 

DUAL DEMOCRATIC AND AUTOCRATIC CONTROL 


We now have in this country a strange combination of demo- 
cratic and autocratic control, with democracy stopping at the 
water’s edge. In its foreign relations our Government is not a 
democracy at all, but a pure autocracy. Our people can vote on 
the election of a constable or dog catcher or on the location of a 
pesthouse or waterworks, but on the great and tragic question of 
war, which rips up family ties, tears heartstrings asunder, and 
throws the lives of millions of our precious boys into the holocaust, 
the people are singularly impotent, with no vote at all. Surely 
this is an incongruous situation to exist in a democracy. If the 
principle of popular rule is to be vindicated in our national life, 
if it is to have any virility and effect whatsoever, it surely should 
apply in the great and tragic decisions, as well as in the minor and 
inconsequential things of life. 

Under the existing war mechanism, war is declared by a little 
coterie in Washington, which is singularly overlorded and impressed 
and more or less dominated by one other individual—that other 
individual being whoever may happen at any given time to be the 
President of the United States. Members of Congress usually are 
elected on hundreds of different local issues having no reference 
whatever to war, so it can be seen that Congress has no standing 
war mandate from the people and never directly reflects popular 
will in international relations unless it just happens so. After 
they are elected they are subject to a thousand different kinds of 
influences and pressures, local and otherwise—influences and pres- 
sures that could not possibly be brought to bear on the Nation as 
a whole to force a declaration of war. The Congress is composed 
of 531 Members, but war today may actually be declared by 267 
individuals, comprising a bare majority of House and Senate, and 
every one of those individuals is immune from military service. 
In the Seventy-fifth or existing Congress only 6 Members are 
women, which shows how pathetically impotent is the opportunity 
to give expression to whatever may be woman’s viewpoint on any 
particular war proposal. At the present time the women of America 
are out of the war picture, except the privilege vouchsafed them 
of doing an awful lot of the suffering when war comes. And why 
should women not have a vote on declarations of war? Women 
go down into the valley of the shadow of death to bring our boys 
into the world. Why should they not have something to say as to 
whether their flesh and blood shall be hurled into the hell of a 
foreign conflict? 

ANTIDOTE FOR WAR IS DEMOCRACY 


Why should the war power be transferred to the people? My 
answer is simply this: Because the antidote for war is democracy. 
Woodrow Wilson, scholar and thinker, spoke as with the voice of 
inspiration when he said that he had Known of governments mak- 
ing war on governments but never had he known of “peoples 
making war on peoples.” When the war power ceases to be cen- 
tralized and becomes democratized, when those who have to do 
the dying and the suffering and to bear the unspeakable burdens 
and griefs of war comprise the jury that is to decide this ques- 
tion we will begin to see the end of wars. I repeat that the best 
antidote for war is democracy. We will get rid of war as we 
build up the democratic processes. 

As we survey public sentiment we behold a strange incongruity. 
Nearly 100 percent of the people of America, if the question were 
put to a test, would vote now against America’s participation in 
any war that is waging in any part of the globe. Try that out by 
canvassing sentiment in your own neighborhood or your own 
church or your own club. You probably wiil not find one person 
who is in favor of going in. And yet a large majority of the 





people of America tonight are almost worrying themselves sick 
over the war outlook and are living in daily dread that we will be 
dragged into another world conflict. How? By the votes of the 
people? No; not at all. 

The general fear—and it has a foundation in realism—is that, 
with the people having nothing to say about it, we will be maneu- 
vered into a world war by unseen forces and influences over which 


the people have no control. With such unseen operations going 
on, it is easy for a situation to arise where we would be headed 
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straight for war without consulting, even in the remotest degree, 
the people whose homes are ruined, whose heartstrings are torn 
asunder, and who have to bear the brunt of war when war comes. 


DANGERS OF SECRET DIPLOMACY 


So I say, down with secret diplomacy. It has been the cause 
of much grief and is capable of a great deal more unless restrained. 
Let us relegate it to oblivion, just as we would any other relic of 
the Dark Ages. Give the people all of the facts, and lect them 
decide, and I will guarantee that America will be more likely to 
keep out of unnecessary foreign entanglements than it will if 
the fate of the Nation is entrusted to the ineptitude of interna- 
tionalist diplomats and roving ambassadors. 

I pause here to refer briefly to the philosophy which I think 
America must adopt and cling to tenaciously and unswervingly if 
our Nation is to have permanent peace at home and is to radiate its 
influence for peace throughout the world. Great deeds spring from 
great philosophies. In my opinion, the true philosophy that should 
govern America in its international relations has been stated by 
two Presidents of the United States with incomparable clarity and 
forcefulness—George Washington, the first President, and Benjamin 
Harrison, the twenty-third President. Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress to the Nation which he founded and fathered, in which he 
counseled friendly relations with all nations and entangling 
alliances with none, has always impressed me as one of the most 
shining examples of inspired wisdom in the literature of the world. 


WISDOM OF BENJAMIN HARRISON 


In my young manhood I was a reporter on a newspaper of In- 
dianapolis, the city I now represent in Congress. Among the outside 
papers I represented was the New York World. That was over 40 
years ago. At that particular time there was much excitement 
over some foreign imbroglio—I forget its nature or location—and 
one day the World telegraphed me to get a statement from President 
Harrison giving his opinion as to whether the United States should 
or should not intervene with armed forces. I never knew a public 
man who could compress as much meaning in as few words, but I 
was hardly prepared for an answer of such breath-taking brevity 
as came from his lips. His reply was one sentence of 10 words: 

“We have no commission from God to police the world.” 

The wise words of these two Presidents drive home the point that 
America will attain the great destiny which Providence seemingly 
intended for it if it will keep out of foreign wars and free from 
foreign entanglements. The farther we keep away from the power 
politics, blood feuds, and boundary disputes of Europe the better it 
will be for America. 

In such a vital matter as a declaration of war (except a war of 
defense) the principal instead of the agent should act, and in this 
case the principal is the 130,000,000 people who comprise the Ameri- 
can Nation. The proposed referendum on foreign wars would not 
interfere in any way, shape, or degree with national defense. It 
would simply reconstruct the war mechanism so that in the case of 
a foreign war (not a war of defense) the trigger that starts hostili- 
ties will be pulled by the people of America and not by a little 
group or coterie subject to all the heat and pressures that oppor- 
tunism can invent and special interests can bring to bear. Many 
advocates of the war referendum believe, as I do, that a combination 
of adequate national defense and a constitutional referendum on 
foreign wars is the very best formula to keep America out of war 
that human ingenuity could devise. 

AFTER THE DELUGE COMES THE DICTATOR 


After the next war comes the dictatorship. We should bear that 
in mind. There is not 1 thinker in 100 who believes that our de- 
mocracy could survive another world war. Freedom of speech, free- 
dom of the press, the personal unregimented freedom so essential 
to human happiness, all of these blessings that have come down to 
us from the fathers are at stake in this crisis of our country’s 
history. God forbid that we shoyld ever surrender our heritage of 
free institutions! In a world where 19 democracies have perished 
since the war that was to make the world safe for democracy, and 
where centralization and regimentation are advancing with 7-league 
boots, we must wake up and be prepared to defend our institutions 
from these modern trends or run the risk of seeing them perish 
from the earth. 

The will and the resolution of the American people is to stay out 
of foreign wars. They have no sympathy with the defeatist atti- 
tude of overwrought and excitable diplomats and public officials 


who, when under nervous tension, exclaim over and over again, with 
parrot-like repetition, so often that it has almost become a stock 
phrase, that if another world war comes “America cannot stay out 
ot it.” The people know we can stay out and they are determined 
we shall. 


ihere are “defense” wars and there are “policy” wars. All Amer- 
ica would rise in its might to fight a war of defense, and no refer- 
endum would be had or required. But when it comes to deciding 
whether or not it is the best policy for America to enter any foreign 
war the young men who have to shed their blood, and their wives, 


sweethearts, fathers, and mothers, are entitled to have something 
to say about it. What could be more elementally just than that? 

My proposed constitutional amendment would save America from 
being pushed into war by unseen forces. If it becomes a law, when 


a war situation develops which suggests our paiticipation in a 
foreign war, the cards will be laid before the American people and 
they will make the decision, which is as it should be. Every citizen 
of the United States, including both sexes, will have a right to vote 
on war if this amendment is adopted. 
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I DO NOT COME ALONE 


When I come before you tonight I do not come alone. Three 
times the Gallup poll has found three-fourths of the people of 
America to be for my proposal. Standing with me are 188 Mem- 
bers of the National Congress, representing 60,000,000 people, who 
voted on January last to bring my resolution before the House for 
action. And back of them are untold millions of honest, God- 
loving people whose hearts are yearning for peace and who are 
hoping and praying that something will be done to keep us out of 
war 


We throw the torch to you. If you who hear me want to be a 
part of the national jury to decide when our young manhood is to 
be sacrificed in future foreign wars, I implore you to fall in line 
and support the great body of representatives of the people who 
have joined forces back of my resolution in this supreme fight 
for humanity. 


Save the Great Lakes Fisheries 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. FRANCIS HARTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 24, 1939 


ARTICLE FROM THE JANUARY 1939 ISSUE OF OUTDOOR 
AMERICA 


Mr. HARTER of New York. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me, I am pleased to call the attention of the Members 
of this House to the following article which appeared in the 
January 1939 issue of Outdoor America, the splendid publica- 
tion of that fine organization the Izaak Walton League of 
America: 

[From Outdoor America of January 1939] 
SAVE THE GREAT LAKES FISHERIES 


(By Dr. John Van Oosten, in charge, Great Lakes Fishery Investiga- 
tions, U. S. Bureau of Fisheries) 


At its meeting in Chicago on December 5, 1938, the Council of 
State Governments reaffirmed the stand it took at Detroit on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1938, that the only salvation of the seriously depleted 
commercial fisheries of the Great Lakes lies in uniform regulations 
on each lake, which regulations can be obtained only by granting 
full discretionary powers governing the fisheries to the conservation 
department of each State involved or to an interestate commission 
established by a State compact, as authorized recently by Congress, 
or to an international commission established by a treaty with 
Canada. 

The problem of protecting the valuable commercial fisheries of 
the Great Lakes is not a local one, but affects the general welfare of 
our entire Nation because a valuable natural resource which in- 
volves both a national food supply and a national sport fishery is 
threatened with serious depletion. The mass of our people do not 
realize the grave importance of the situation on the Great Lakes. 

Our country consumes approximately 150,000,000 pounds of fresh- 
water fish each year, about two-thirds of which are produced by 
our fishermen on the Great Lakes. In addition, the Canadian 
fishermen on these lakes produce another 30,000,000 pounds, most 
of which are exported to the United States. Further, although we 
have no statistics to support our statement, yet it may safely be 
said that in some areas the angler takes out of the Great Lakes more 
poundage of certain varieties of fish than does the commercial 
fisherman. For example, it is believed that the sportsmen take 
more pike, rock bass, sauger, smelt, white bass, yellow perch, and 
wall-eyed pike out of Lake Michigan than are taken by the com- 
mercial fishermen. With the rapid development during the last 2 
years of deep-sea trolling for lake trout it was learned that in at 
least one important locality the anglers’ catch of this species 
exceeded that of the entire commercial fishing fleet operating at 
this port. 

Because many commercial varieties of fish are also important 
sport fish, the angler has as legitimate an interest in the Great 
Lakes fisheries as has the commercial fisherman. 

Hundreds of thousands of our touring citizens visit the Great 
Lakes each year primarily for the fishing they provide. Hundreds 
of Great Lakes communities and villages are dependent for their 
existence on commercial fishing and the tourist trade. At least 
ten and a quarter million dollars are expended annually in wages 
and for Great Lakes fishery products, and numerous allied indus- 
tries are involved in the welfare of the commercial fishing indus- 
try, such as manufacturers of and dealers in marine supplies, 
trucks, engines, gasoline, oil, twine, boxes, barrels, tin cans, paper, 
ice, and salt, or builders of boats, or transportation companies, or 
telephone and telegraph companies and other utilities. 

Then, too, it cannot be overemphasized that at least 10 of our 
most highly prized freshwater species of commercial fish have their 
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only or chief source in the Great Lakes. I refer to the whitefish, 
lake trout, wall-eyed pike, perch, blue pike, sauger, chubs, cisco, 
herring, and suckers. No wonder that several national organiza- 
tions, such as the Izaak Walton League of America, the American 
Fisheries Society, and the Council of State Governments, have 
taken a very active interest in the preservation of the commercial 
fisheries of the Great Lakes. 

There is no longer any excuse for “beating around the bush” in 
discussing the most effective method of regulating the Great Lakes 
fisheries. The situation is too critical. One by one the more impor- 
tant species are being exterminated commercially. Drastic meas- 
ures are needed now to save them, but to be effective these measures 
must not only be made constructive but also uniform since fish do 
not recognize the State or National boundaries on a lake. Under 
the present system of divided State control it has been impossible 
te obtain the needed uniform legislation. Some 23 international 
and interstate conferences have been held previous to 1938 in at- 
tempts to secure uniform regulations, but all to no avail. Let us 
hope that the four called by the Council of State Governments in 
1938 will lead to more concrete results. 

Under the present system of State control the sturgeon has been 
nearly exterminated in all of the lakes. Likewise the bloater of 
Lake Ontario, the blackfin of Lakes Michigan and Huron, the bluefin 
of Lake Superior, and the Lake Superior longjaw in Minnesota 
waters have either been wiped out completely or now form an insig- 
nificant component of the chub catches. The other important 
varieties of chubs are making their last stand, the 1937 production 
in Lake Huron, for example, having decreased 64 percent from nor- 
mal. The famous Lake Superior whitefish has decreased 90 percent 
in Michigan waters, the only remaining important source, and 
according to recent testimony of the fishermen the extremely valu- 
able lake trout of this lake is following the same course. In Lake 
Huron the yellow perch has decreased 56 percent from normal and 
the whitefish has started a progressive decline from an average of 
8,394,000 pounds during the years 1930-34 to 1,121,000 pounds in 
1937. 

In Lake Michigan the lake trout has declined 42 percent from 
normal, the whitefish 42 percent—the 1936 catch being the lowest 
on record—the lake herring 41 percent, the wall-eyed pike 38 per- 
cent, the perch 57 percent, except during 1935-36, when they 
increased somewhat, and the decrease from normal was reduced 
to 30 percent. In fact, the production of every important species 
of fish in Lake Michigan is now below normal. 

In Lake Erie the most valuable species, the cisco, has been wiped 
out commercially, the normal production of 18,907,000 pounds hav- 
ing been reduced to 68,000 pounds in 1936. The whitefish has also 
been seriously reduced in numbers. The Erie perch production has 
now fallen below normal in spite of the intensive fishing for this 
species. The 1937 catch showed a decrease of 79 percent from the 
productive years 1930-34. In 1934 the production reached an all- 
time record of 14,219,000 pounds and equaled seven and eight-tenths 
times the normal yield. But in 1935 the poundage dropped to 
9,045,000, in 1936 to 2,051,000, and in 1937 to less than 1,750,000. 

The Lake Erie blue pike show a similar trend in production. 
Following the high yield of perch in 1934, the catch of blue pike 
rose to the unprecedented peak of 19,909,000 pounds in 1936, or 
three and one-tenths times the normal. In 1937 the blue-pike pro- 
duction decreased 57 pe~cent, and if the story of the yellow perch 
is repeated this yield will be below normal in 1939 in spite of all 
the efforts of the fishermen. Then, unless something unusual 
happens, Lake Erie, the most productive body of water in the 
world, will suffer the greatest collapse in its fishery ever experi- 
enced, for with its cisco, perch, blue pike, and whitefish seriously 
depleted nothing remains in any large quantities except the 
yellow pike, sheepshead, and carp, and virtually none of these 
species are taken in gill nets, the second most important type of 
gear operated on the lake. 

With reference to Lake Ontario, all that need be said is that its 
once important fisheries have been reduced to insignificance, this 
body of water now producing only seven-tenths of 1 percent of the 
Great Lakes production; that is, less than the yield of the small 
boundary lakes in Minnesota—Lake of the Woods, Rainy Lake, and 
Namakan Lake. The normal yield in Lake Ontario has been reduced 
from about 3,000,000 to about 600,000 pounds. 

Here in brief is the sorry-looking picture portrayed by the pro- 
duction statistics and developed under the present system of 
divided control. On every lake our most valuable species of fish 
have undergone a serious decline in abundance, and no evidence 
exists that this trend will be reversed. Under present methods of 
control the Great Lakes fisheries are doomed. What are you Amer- 
ican conservationists going to do about it? Remember this, the 
extinction of the economically valuable commercial fisheries also 
means the end of the extensive sport fisheries on the Great Lakes 
and the consequent reduction in the tourist trade in the various 
lake States. I appeal, therefore, to the sportsmen, businessmen, 
conservationists, and to every citizen to actively support every move 
made to save the Great Lakes fisheries. 

Bills will be submitted to the 1939 legislatures of the Great Lakes 
States by committees of the Council of State Governments to grant 
discretionary powers to the conservation departments or to an 
interstate committee established by a compact. Further, the State 
Department at Washington will continue its efforts toward the 
establishment of an international commission on those lakes 
bordered by both the United States and Canada. 

All of these and other constructive conservation movements in- 
itiated by the Council of State Governments (or by any other 
agency)’ or individual, for that matter) will be bitterly opposed by 
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an organized minority among the commercial fishermen, and unless 
the public awakens to its sense of duty this minority will win, the 
present methods of control will continue, and the Nation’s most 
important fresh-water fisheries, both sport and commercial, will 
follow the forests of the North Central States, which were so 
thoroughly exploited by the short-sighted lumbermen of the early 
days. A public united, the fisheries stand; divided they fall. Save 
the Great Lakes fisheries, Mr. Citizen; they belong to you. 


The Keller Analysis of the Dies Committee Reports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN G. ALEXANDER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 24, 1939 





LETTER AND STATEMENT OF MRS. CHARLES LUNDQUIST 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, after receiving the letter 
which I have inserted below with the assistance of my col- 
leagues, I took occasion to read the article entitled “Un- 
American Activities” in the Recorp, by Hon. Kent E. KELLER, 
on February 3, 1939. 

I note in the fourth paragraph of his statement that he 
says the report by Congressman Dries is not an honest re- 
port. He then goes on to analyze the Dies committee hear- 
ings and himself makes the very amazing misstatement to 
which my correspondent in the following letters refers: 

For the benefit of the readers of the Recorp and in order 
that judgment may be passed on such unfounded statements 
as used by the gentleman from Illinois, I will say that there 
is no finer or more public-spirited and honest woman in the 
country than the writer of the following letter, and I can 
vouch for the truth and sincerity of every word she has 
written, which is as follows: 


3438 ELEVENTH AVENUE SOUTH, 
Minneapolis, Minn., March 18, 1939. 
Hon. JoHN G. ALEXANDER, 
Representative in Congress, Washington, D. C. 

DeEaR MR. ALEXANDER: I note in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp of Feb- 
ruary 3 that Representative KELLER, of Illinois, made a talk in which 
he grossly misrepresented the Minnesota people who testified before 
the Dies committee investigating un-American activities in the 
United States. I resent some of the things he said very much and 
ay prepared the enclosed statement in correction of them. 

am, 
Sincerely yours, 
Mgrs. CHas, LUNDQUIST. 


STATEMENT BY MRS. CHARLES LUNDQUIST 


The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of February 3 contains an address 
made by the Honorable KENT E. KELLER, of Illinois, in the House of 
Representatives, purporting to be a statement of the result of his 
investigation of the methods and procedures of the Dies committee 
investigating un-American activities in this country, which contains 
a paragraph about the Minnesotans who testified before that com- 
mittee that is wholly erroneous. 

I am surprised that Mr. Ketter did not check the verity of his 
information which could have been done by consulting with any- 
one of the Minnesota delegation in Congress before publication 
in such a widely distributed document as the Recorp, and I expect 
him to be pleased to have the correction of his mistake read into 
the Recorp when he realizes that the source of his information 
was at fault. 

The paragraph in Mr. KELLerR’s address to which I refer is con- 
tained in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, page 1107, and reads as follows: 

“Another piece of political activity on the part of the Dies com- 
mittee was in relation to the election in the State of Minnesota. 
Mr. Gehan, one of the Republican campaign managers, came to 
Mr. Dries at Detroit and secured six subpenas. He returned to 
Minnesota, gathered up six stooges, one at least a mental defec- 
tive, all ardent Republicans, and brought them to Washington 
and presented their remarkable testimony, which he had written 
himself for them on the train from Minnesota to Washington. 
One of these statements was so well done as a piece of political 
propaganda that it was published as a campaign document and 
was broadcast against Governor Benson in the campaign as the 
work of the Dies committee.” 

None of this statement is true. 

The six Minnesotans who testified before the Dies committee 
were well known Farmer-Laborites, none of us ever has been a 
“stooge” for anyone, Mr. Gehan made no effort to coach anyone, 
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and the testimony given by us before the committee was not 
published until after the campaign. 

Ever since women have voted I have been identified with the 
third-party movement in Minnesota. I have been an official in 
Farmer-Labor Party, in the Farmer-Labor Association, and the 
Farmer-Labor Women's Federation in various capacities. For 10 
years preceding this last campaign I was chairman of the Farmer- 
Labor Women’s Federation and directed its organization through- 
out the State. 

During the last campaign I worked for a governor from another 
party because a group of racketeers, including known Communists, 
had invaded our party and were looting the State, whose welfare 
I place above any party in my regard. Succeeding events which 
have so far resulted in the conviction and sentencing of four State 
officials and the indictment of seven more have fully justified our 
revolt against the small group who were mismanaging State 
affairs in Minnesota under the guise of being true Farmer- 
Laborites. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Mrs. CHARLES LUNDQUIST. 


In view of the above statement one wonders as to the 


source of all of our colleague’s information and the objective 
sought in his diatribe based on such misinformation. 


Flood Control and States’ Rights—The Vermont 
Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 
OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 24, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY, OF VERMONT, 
MARCH 24, 1939 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address which 
I delivered on this day, Friday, March 24, 1939, at the Thirty- 
fourth Annual Conventica of the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress, Washington, D. C., *o wit: 


It may be true as suggested yesterday by my friend the distin- 
guished chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Committee, Represent- 
ative WHITTINGTON, of Mississippi, that the assertion by a State of 
a determination on its part to protect and preserve its rights against 
invasion and usurpation by the Federal Government, under the 
cover of an alleged flood-control project, in order to develop 
hydroelectric energy, is “hollow bombast” as he characterizes it. 
That may be so, but it is true, however, that there are very few 
rights left to the States for them to undertake to protect or to 
defend, and they are growing fewer day by day. 

t is also a rather strange situation which confronts us, when a 
Representative from the sovereign State of Mississippi characterizes 
the pronouncement of a determination on the part of a sovereign 
State to attempt to protect its rights and its property as “hollow 
bombast.” 

In his speech, which is to be found in the extension of his 
remarks found in this morning’s Recorp, the gentleman states sev- 





eral legal propositions, and so far as he goes he is substantially 
correct. He knows, however, that the contention of the State of 
Vermont with respect to all these matters and things involved in 
the flood-control program rests squarely upon the proposition, a 
legal one, admitted by the Attorney General of the United States 
to be correct, and if it were not so admitted it nevertheless is the 
law, that no agency of the Federal Government is empowered to 
develop hydroelectric energy at flood-control projects provided for 
in the Flood Control Act of 1938, and that further legislation of 
the Congress would be required to authorize such development. 

This has been repeatedly recognized as the law, as evidenced by 
the d necessity for the enactment by the Congress of par- 
ticular statutes for the construction of dams at which hydroelectric 
energy is developed and the provision therein for compensation to 
Sti for tax revenues otherwise lost by the acquisition of their 
lands for such projects. 

The distinguished chairman of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors admits the correctness of this, if I understand him cor- 
‘rectly. Moreover, as a matter of information, if you are not fa- 
miliar with the hearings had before the joint committee on the 
judiciary of the Massachusetts Legislature relative to flood con- 
trol, as of date of February 6, 1939, you may be interested in the 
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following colloquy: 

“House Chairman SHERMAN. Now, with relation to the Govern- 
ment being allowed to go into another project outside of the flood- 
control project, Senator, isn’t it true that there is no specific au- 
thority in either of the statutes passed by the Federal Government 
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relative to the disposition of power generated by the dams, when 
constructed? Isn’t it true there is no power explicitly given in 
those bills? 

“Senator WALSH. None at all. 

“House Chairman SHerman. Or stated in that legislation? 

“Senator WatsH. I want to make it clear. I have it from the 
President himself, from the War Department, the Secretary of War— 
I have it from the Federal Power Commission that it will be neces- 
sary to get another act of Congress before any power developments 
can be inaugurated in connection with flood control. 

“House Chairman SHERMAN. Then it is true, isn’t it, Senator, 
that once we give the Federal Government exclusive jurisdiction 
Congress could come along and amend the present act so as to 
provide for the generation of power and the building of power 
plants? 

“Senator WatsH. That is undoubtedly true.” 

Someone has well said, in substance, to the effect that the point 
raised by Vermont is not “a tempest in a teapot,” as the President 
would have it to be, but that it involves the whole question of how 
far the States are going to permit their rights to be invaded under 
the bribery of the wasteful, wanton, extravagant, and unjustifiable 
spending of the taxpayers’ money as a bribe. 

Neither is the assertion and the contention, as made by Ver- 
mont, that a State has a right to say what shall be done to its 
people, with its property, and with its rights “hollow bombast,” 
as my friend Representative WHITTINGTON would have it. 

The truth is, some people will, or can, neither see nor read “the 
handwriting on the wall”; others know that it is just as true and 
certain as that one day follows another that in a world where 
democracy is so viciously attacked by centralized and totalitarian 
authority, and even right here where sovereign States are being 
either choked into submission or strangled and robbed by a vast 
gargantuan bureaucratic robot, the accumulation and centralization 
of all these rights and powers will not much longer be tolerated by 
the people of the United States. Evidence of this fact, incontro- 
vertible, is found in the fact that 81 Republican Congressmen were 
elected and that 16 Democratic Congressmen were returned by “the 
skin of their teeth” and are holding their seats only by virtue of 
the plurality of under 1,000 votes, which plurality will entirely dis- 
appear, as will the total number of Republican Congressmen be 
very largely increased at the next election. This may be “a temp- 
est in a teapot”; and if it be “hollow bombast,” why, make the 
most of it. 

But enough of this. Let’s talk about “the Vermont plan.” 

THE VERMONT PLAN 


In order that you may really understand the position which 
Vermont has taken with respect to flood control you will have to 
know something about the people of Vermont, their antecedents and 
their environments. 

“It seems incredible,” says Dorothy Canfield Fisher, “in our mod- 
ern world, so tormented with fears about its safety, that a whole 
State full of people have no ground for apprehension; but it is true. 
The Vermonter is so used to the moral freedom of not dreading any- 
thing that he is hardly conscious of it. It is the breath he draws, 
this lack of fear; it is the marrow of his bones. Why should he 
be afraid of anybody or anything? 


* * * * * * * 


“This tradition of looking the world in the eye and asking no 
odds of it, probably seems to the rest of you a rather curious tradi- 
tion for a small, poor, rustic State with hardly a millionaire to its 
name, no political pull of any sort, and nothing to distinguish it in 
the eyes of the outside world. But all Vermonters know where it 
comes from, straight down from our forefathers who did look the 
world in the eye and made the world back down. With nothing on 
their side but their fearlessness and a sense of human rights as 
against property rights, they held out stouily and successfully against 
oppression and injustice, though dressed up in all the fine names 
of ‘legality’ and ‘loyalty to the organization of society.’ 

“Not many people outside Vermont Know the dramatic story 
of the State’s early life, but everybody inside the State does. There 
are fewer people in the whole of Vermont than in the city of Buf- 
falo, which is not at all huge as cities go now. Bui even at that, 
there are a good many men, women, and children in the State—over 
300,000. There is hardly one of this number who does not know 
about the history of the New Hampshire Grants, and how our 
great-grandfathers stood up against all the then existing British 
state for their naked human rights, and won the fight. 

“I know you are vague on this point, though you probably had 
it as a lesson one day in high school; so I wiil give you a sketch of 
it, compressed to a brevity which ought not to bore you too much. 
After the end of the French and Indian War Vermont was safe 
ground for American settlers, and the bolder spirits began to come 
in from New Hampshire and Connecticut. They settled, went 
through the terribly wearing toil of pioneers, felled trees, reclaimed 
land, drained swamps, built houses and mills, braved isolation, 
poverty, danger, health-breaking labor, and made Vermont a region 
of homes. They had learned to love it as we love it now, silently, 
undramatically, steadfastly, detesting any florid, high-flown talk 
about it, burying our love in our hearts, and pretending to out- 
siders that it is not there. Vermonters are not sentimental, articu- 
late Celts but hermetically sealed Yankees. But they live on this 
love for their homes, and they have shown themselves quite ready 
to die for it. 

“Well, to make a long and complicated story short, the rough 
handful of ignorant men did continue to hold the land they had 
earned; and we, their descendants, are living on it now. They did 
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more. For 14 years after that those men, our great-grandfathers, 
ruled Vermont, free of any sovereignty, an independent republic on 
the continent of North America. You never heard that quaint and 
colorful fact about our little State, did you? Yes; for 14 years 
they stood straight and strong on their own feet, owing allegiance 
to nothing in creation but their consciences. They stood steady 
in a whirling, shifting world, and proved to their own satisfaction 
that to stand steady is not an impossible task. 

“Down to this day, down to the last corner of our green, wooded, 
mountain-bedecked State, we all stand steadier because of that 
memory back of us. Every foot of the land on which we live was 
held for us by the courage, almost absurd in its simple-heartedness, 
of our tall, lean, ironic grandfathers, and by their candid faith 
in the inherent strength of a just cause. They risked their for- 
tunes and their lives on their faith in this principle: That those 
who work and create have certain sacred rights, no matter what 
laws may be, more than those who do nothing. With that prin- 
ciple as our main inheritance, we Vermonters can cock our feet up 
on the railing of the porch and, with a tranquil heart, read the 
news of the modern world and the frightened guessing of other 
felks at what is coming next.” 

So the suggestion to the effect that the Federal Government was 
coming up into Vermont to take by right of its might our land, 
and without our consent, did not meet anything like a welcome. 
However, let me make it plain, and right here, that Vermont, in a 
spirit of cooperation, has offered its consent for the construction of 
the much-discussed dam at Union Village. That consent was offered 
in accordance with a plan which was outlined in a verbal contract 
and in a written agreement, tentative, submitted by the War De- 
partment engineers, which was approved by the State of Vermont 
but not approved by the Federal powers that be. 

I am informed—and correctly, I believe—that Vermont stands 
ready to cede jurisdiction to the Federal Government over such 
lands as may be necessarily required to carry out the so-called 
Union Village Dam project as the same was outlined and defined in 
the tentative agreement submitted by the Army engineers, to which 
I have above referred. There should be no misunderstanding with 
respect to our attitude toward our sister States. It is a matter of 
record that we joined with them in the contracts originally made 
and submitted by the Governors of those several States involved 
which are affected by the flood-control proposals for New England. 

Let me reassert, as our Governor has said: “Vermont has an ear- 
nest desire to be neighborly to its sister States to the south, and 
will cooperate with those States and with the Federal Government to 
secure all possible flood control for those States, insofar as it reason- 
ably can. 

“Vermont cannot, and will not, give blank consent to the Federal 
Government to build dams wherever it chooses, and when it 
chooses, and as it chooses in Vermont. Vermont has not consented 
to the unlimited acqu'sition of our resources by the Federal Gov- 
ernment.” And, may I add, that it will not do so. 

The people of Vermont, speaking through their chief executive, 
have tried to make it plain that their position as a sovereign 
State, and as one of the Union, is that it proposed to retain and 
to defend against all comers those rights which were reserved to 
the States, namely, those not specifically granted to the Federal 
Government. 

At Hartford, Conn., the other night, when interrogated with 
respect to the attitude of the State of Vermont in regard to flood 
control, Governor Aiken took occasion to say: 

That “the location of such dams should not be determined by 
Army engineers alone, but in cooperation with the States whose 
people such dams affect in the following ways: 

“(1) Direct tax loss on farms which are flooded. 

“(2) Indirect tax loss through decreased appraisal value of ad- 
joining lands. 

“(3) Ruination of residential or recreational development of 
land within smelling distance of storage reservoirs, which often 
involve a million-dollar investment and bear on the economic 
structure of a whole State.” 

That “the Federal Government is ill-advisedly trying to exploit 
flood-control dams as power sources for its own selfish purposes, 
which, if achieved would: 

“(1) Involve a wasteful building of dams when a few would 
suffice to adequately control rivers. 

“(2) Be economically destructive to a State that has only a 
limited number of storage sites. 

“(3) Cheat the State of flood insurance, as the State would 
lack the authority to regulate the amount of free storage main- 
tained back of the dams to check flood waters. 

“(4) Cause serious erosion damage, because dams are not built 
with primary intent to prevent floods.” 

He criticized dams proposed by Army engineers as “affording no 
protection whatever to the people of Vermont, because they are 
nearly all close to the mouths of the larger tributaries emptying 
into the Connecticut River.” 

“Ninety-five percent of the September flood damage in the West 
River Basin,” he added, “was above the site of the proposed dam 
and would not have been prevented in any way had that dam been 
in existence. 

“If flood protection had been the real desire of the Federal 
Government, there would now be dams nearing completion on 
tributaries of the Connecticut in Vermont, New Hampshire, and 
Mas*achusetts. 

“God did not create the hills and streams of New England for 
the enrichment of the power companies.” 
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May I add on my own responsibility that God did not create the 
natural resources belonging to the States in order to permit the 
Federal Government to go into business in competition with them, 
with their municipalities or their citizens, in furnishing a supply 
of sufficient power under proper State and municipal regulation as 
to rates and service for the people of the State, and those con- 
tiguous thereto, and for that larger area which they serve. 

We know that without cur consent the Federal Government 
under existing laws cannot take our land or resources for power- 
development purposes. This is the well-established law of the 
land. This contention is now assented to and acknowledged by the 
War Department, or so I am advised. It is inconceivable that the 
sovereign States by their lawfully constituted Representatives in 
Congress would by the enactment of any proposed statute modify 
or amend, or extend the present law restricting the rights of the 
Federal Government with respect to these reserved and funda- 
mental rights of the States, deprived of which they will become 
nothing but cogs in the wheel of a vast Gargantuan, totalitarian 
state. The time has not come, as yet, when our Chief Executive of 
these United States can issue an order and command the States 
to obey because he says, “L’etat c’est moi!” 

We have a State planning board, created pursuant to an act 
of the legislature, charged with the responsibility of examining that 
section of the Connecticut River drainage basin, which lies in 
Vermont, and the development of information as to possible flood- 
ccntrol reservoir sites on tributary streams, and their feasibility for 
inclusion in a comprehensive plan for the control of floods on 
the Connecticut River. 

The legislature charged this planning board with the instruc- 
tion that the investigation should be made in order to determine 
what the character and location of reservoir sites should be in 
order to be most beneficial to the State of Vermont. 

The planning board, so created, has made a preliminary report, 
from which I quote, as follows: 

“In 11 years there have been three major floods in the Con- 
necticut Valley, each following a different pattern, and future 
floods may follow still different ones.” 

We Vermonters insist that we know. We do not theorize; we 
have seen the futility of the attempt to combine flood control 
and power development in a dam. We have seen the accentuation 
of devastation caused by that kind of a combination. We do not 
have to be shown again. It cannot be done. 

We have at least two and perhaps three bona fide flood-control 
dams. The rivers flow uninterruptedly along their channels through 
the area to be protected by the flood-control dam until there is 
a flood warning, then the floodgates are closed, the water is im- 
pounded, the people and property below the dam are protected and 
saved. That is flood control 100 percent. 

A power dam is a menace as a flood-control dam. “Menace” 
is right, and no excuse need be made for the use of the word 
“menace.” Full of water, setting back for miles the pond offers 
no protection whatever. Moreover, the pond itself is rapialy and 
perpetually being filled with silt which limits the impounding 
capacity of the dam itself. This is not theory. 

No, gentlemen; the two theories mix as do water and oil when it 
comes to the practical demonstration of the proposition. You are 
either for flood control or you are for power development, and the 
answer is found in the position you take relative to the kind of a 
dam to be constructed. Assuming you are rational human beings, 
you cannot be for both if you are for either. 

The State planning board has been studying the problem, trying 
to determine whether a system of smaller dams up on the tributary 
streams would not afford protection to Vermont lives and property, 
and at the same time by reducing the flood heights of these Ver- 
mont streams, measurably assist in the control of the main stream. 

In the preliminary report of the State planning board the follow- 
ing statements are made: 

“There is possibility of differences of opinion as to location of 
reservoir sites that would be most beneficial to Vermont in a flood- 
control development program. It has been argued that, despite any 
other considerations, dams located to protect St. Johnsbury, Spring- 
field, Bellows Falls, and Brattleboro would fulfill that requirement. 

“But in approaching the problem of finding flood-control reservoir 
sites most beneficial to the State, it seemed that somewhat more 
comprehensive views of the whole situation of the State, its future 
as well as its present development, should be taken into considera- 
tion if this requirement was fully to be met. For, since it is ex- 
pected that the dams are to be permanent, it may be anticipated 
that their effects on development in the area will also be perma- 
nent; so it seems axiomatic that the greatest benefit would accrue 
to the State under a program which took the least toll of other 
values. 

“Of the four reservoir sites in the preliminary plan to which 
reference has been made, two are located near the mouths of 
streams tributary to the Connecticut River, and in such location 


would give flood protection to the main river and little or none 
to the inhabitants of their respective valleys. Yet, on the other 
hand, they would not interfere with travel; they would not be 
detrimental to recreational development; they would not be de- 
structive to the scenic character of the valley or the region; and, 


if operated for the single purpose of flood control, it is hardly con- 
ceivable that they wouid adversely affect possible future develop- 
ment of the region 

“In these respects these two sites are almost unique among the 
sites recommended for the larger reservoirs in Vermont. 

“The search for reservoir sites that would be most beneficial to 
the State turned, therefore, to the tributaries of the Vermont 
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rivers which are themselves tributary to the Connecticut. This 
is but an application to our rivers tributary to the Connecticut of 
the underlying theory in the plan for control of the Connecticut 
itself—namely, dams on the tributaries to control the main stream. 

“In some of the basins of Vermont rivers, tributary to the Con- 
necticut, it has been possible to find feasible sites for flood-control 
reservoirs with combined capacity sufficient to control the whole 
tributary basin. Not all the basins are susceptible of such devel- 
opment without resort to use of sites on the principal streams. 

“As a generalization, it is true of these smaller reservoirs on the 
tributaries that no first-class agricultural land would be required 
for them. Their development would require the abandonment of 
few, if any, farmsteads. They are away from the principal travel 
ways, particularly from those used by recreational travelers. They 
would be effective to protect roads and other property in the basin. 
Those that have possibility for conservation storage, in addition to 
flood-control] storage, would benefit Vermont streams, as well as the 
Connecticut, by increasing the flow in low-water periods. Finally, 
the serious objections to the larger reservoirs would not be raised 
against them. 

“The feasibility of constructing dams for flood-control reservoirs 
on these subtributaries may be denied by those who note that the 
total estimated cost of development in a basin exceeds the estimate 
for the larger reservoirs in that basin. It is true, as shown on the 
accompanying table, that the estimated development cost for the 
larger number of small reservoirs exceeds the estimated cost for 
the smaller number of large reservoirs. But it should be noted 
that there have never been included in the estimates so far pre- 
pared for the larger reservoirs any sums as liquidating damages 
for the permanent losses to agriculture in the region above each 
dam, and to the recreational industry, locally and State-wide, 
that would result from the construction of all the proposed larger 
reservoirs. 

“In the investigation of the Connecticut drainage basin field 
surveys of possible sites were started November 1937. This work 
was discontinued June 30, 1938, when the flood-control law of 1938 
became effective. 

“The surveys were designed to supply information on sites which 
could not be obtained from the United States Geological Survey 
topographic maps. With one or two exceptions, the surveys were 
each confined to a small area immediately around the tentative 
location for a dam. The field work consisted of obtaining a profile 
along the center line of the proposed dam. Sections at critical 
points along the center line, and some additional topography to 
provide data for preliminary designs and cost estimates. Flowage 
line and data for determining quantities of storage were obtained 
from the topogrophic maps. 

“It should be understood that no survey was sufficiently exten- 
sive to provide data for final plans and estimates, and that no 
examination of subsoil conditions was made at any site. The 
limitation on funds forbade either procedure. 

“The estimates of cost are preliminary only, and are made 
without knowledge of foundation conditions, except as those con- 
ditions might be judged from visual examination of the site. 
But it is believed that the estimates are sufficiently liberal to 
cover normal difficulties of construction that may be encountered. 

“Field surveys were made at 29 sites. Eighteen sites are recom- 
mended in the following pages. Two sites need further investi- 
gation and study before definite recommendations can be made. 
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of September 21, 1938, presented additional evidence of the need 
of control reservoirs on the smaller tributaries. 

“Examinations and surveys on other tributaries of the West River 
should be made when funds are available for that work. 

“In the two reports of the Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, for control of the Connecticut River, reservoirs at 23 sites 
and at 3 alternate sites have been recommended for construction 
in Vermont. Twelve sites of this number have been investigated 
from the standpoint of their effect on Vermont. The latest com- 
prehensive plan prepared by the Corps of Engineers contains 13 
recommended sites and 3 alternate sites in this State. Eight of 
the recommended sites have been investigated. 

“The recommended reservoirs at East Haven, Lyndon Center (new 
location), Harveys Lake, South Branch of Waits River, North Spring- 
field, and the alternates at Centerville, Ludlow, and Perkinsville 
have not been investigated.” 

It is not to be overlocked, for it is a fact that at present the 
State of Vermont and the towns in Vermont have an annual income 
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of over $1,000,000 from taxation of hydroelectric energy, and the 
reservoirs, powerhouse, and transmission lines by which it is gen- 
erated and transported; that we have there undeveloped locations 
within the State where electricity might be generated profitably 
and without serious damage to other lines of development is also 
acknowledged. 

If these sites are developed with public funds, we would not only 
lose a huge amount of taxable property from our grand list, but 
under our present law, would incur an annual tax bill of large 
proportions. 

We wish to remain on good terms with our neighboring States, 
but the water power of Vermont is our heritage, a natural resource 
bestowed upon us, even as other States have their natural ad- 
vantages, and it should not be surrendered. 

In conclusion may I say, paraphrasing the statement made by 
the Honorable R. E. Flanders, chairman of the Flood Compact Com- 
mittee, that Vermont is cognizant of the damage done to sister 
States by the drainage from her slopes, and is desirous of rendering 
all possible assistance in reducing the damage to the dwellers in 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Connecticut. 

The compacts as they were drawn provided for the mutual inter- 
ests of the only States involved, and there was no intention of or 
endeavor to encroach on existing Federal rights, powers, or laws. 
On the other hand, the people of the State of Vermont are deter- 
mined to protect, defend, and retain all or any powers which it now 
possesses 


In particular the State is determined that no action of its own 
shall diminish the existing rights of its citizens to say what shall 
be done with its own valleys. It does not propose to surrender 
existing rights to its sister States, who do not ask it, or to private 
power companies, or to the Federal Government. 





Did the Communist Party Originate the C. I. O. 
Proposal for Unity? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. E. COX 
OF GEORGIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 24, 1939 





STATEMENT BY JOHN P. FREY 





Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following statement made by 
John P. Frey, president of the Metal Trades Department of 
the American Federation of Labor: 


When representatives of the American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations met President Roosevelt 
on March 7, 1939, in response to his invitation, Mr. John L. Lewis 
used the White House as a sounding board to broadcast his pro- 
posals for a united trade-union movement. The substance of these 
proposals were that a convention should be held in which the 
American Federation of Labor, the Railway Brotherhoods, and the 
Congress of Indusrial Organizations would participate, and join 
in organizing a national labor federation which would include the 
three groups. 

In part the C. I. O. proposals read— 

“Not later than June 1, 1939, there shall assemble in the city 
of Washington, D. C., in the hall owned by the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, a convention of representatives of coopera- 
tion (a) the American Federation of Labor, (b) the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, and (c) the four brotherhoods in the 
railroad transportation field, heretofore independent 

“This convention is to organize and dedicate the American Con- 
gress of Labor, designed to supersede and embrace the member- 
ship of the C. I. O. and the A. F. of L., and to include the mem- 
bership of the before-mentioned railroad organizations. The con- 
vention will outline its objectives, adopt a constitution, and elect 
officers for a term of 1 year.” 

The C. I. O. proposals were received by the uninformed as an 
original proposition coming from Mr. Lewis, while those who keep 
in touch with the Communist Party’s efforts to infiltrate the 
American labor movement so that they could advance their un- 
American purposes, and secure directive control in the labor move- 
ment, were aware that these proposals had been advanced by the 
Communist Party in the United States for some time. 

The evidence in the record is conclusive. The New York Daily 
Worker, the official organ of the Communist Party, in its issue of 
July 3, 1937, on page 6, reproduced a resolution adopted at the 
plenum of the central committee of the Communist Party, June 
17-20, 1937. From this we quote: 

“We must never cease to demand the unification of the trade- 
union movement. In line with this policy, the party has raised the 
question of the convocation of a trade-union unity congress cf the 
unions of the C. I. O., A. F. of L., railroad brotherhoods, and other 
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unaffiliated unions. Let all those who stand for unity and soli- 
darity come to such a congress. As for those who refuse to come, 
they would by this very action place themselves outside the move- 
ment.” 

In the New York Daily Worker for October 20, 1937, on page 3, 
is published an article by William Z Foster, chairman of the Com- 
munist Party, under the capt'nn “..egarding Trade-Union Unity.” 

From this article the following quotation is taken: 

“Provision might be made for the holding of a special broad 
representative trade-union unity *sonvention, to which the rail- 
road brotherhoods and other inc.pendents should be invited. In 
fact, the brotherhoods might well be drawn into the unity negotia- 
tions from the outset. This convention could complete the unifica- 
tion process by the adoption of necessary constitutional provisions, 
elections of officers, etc.” 

It is evident that the substance of the proposals for unity sub- 
mitted by the C. I. O. at the White House conference, and those 
prepared and published by the Communist Party in the United 
States 2 years ago are identical. 

In the C. I. O. News for March 13, 1939, a cartoon on page 4 
used the three musketeers as a medium. In heroic poise and cross 
swords they stand, one labeled “A. F. of L.,” one “Railroad Brother- 
hoods,” and the other “C. I. O.” Underneath the three are the 
words “all for one, one for all.” 

The use of these particular words carry with them an interest- 
ing value for the statement “all for one, one for all” is one of the 
Communists’ slogans. It is the statement made by members of 
the Communist Party and fellow travelers when they addressed 
trade-union or other meetings by which they identify themselves 
to each other. 

One of the most serious problems presented by the C. I. O. has 
been the infiltration of communism, Communist policy, and Com- 
munist tactics and the control secured in many local unions and 
national organization affiliated with the C. I. O. 

It will not make the problem of unity between the A. F. of L. 
and the C. I. O. easier to solve when it is understood that the first 
proposals for unity advanced by the C. I. O. were identical to 
those prepared by the Communist Party, with Moscow’s approval, 
2 years ago. 





The Red River of the North 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. R. T. BUCKLER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 24, 1939 


Mr. BUCKLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, the valley of 
the Red River of the North has been called the bread basket 
of this country. For many years the fertile soil left by the 
once great body of water, former Lake Agassiz, gave every 
indication that the territory had been named correctly. In 
the early seventies large agricultural enterprises, called bo- 
nanza farms, proved most successful. Their chief purpose 
was to demonstrate on a spectacular scale the potential 
wealth of the Red River Valley. And succeed they did. 
Those were the days of plentiful rain. The streams and 
rivers were alive, and so thousands of sturdy immigrants 
came to this valley in the hope of providing amply for their 
families. They worked diligently and hard, and out of their 
struggles emerged large cities—Fargo, Grand Forks, Moor- 
head, Wahpeton, Detroit Lakes, and others. Today the popu- 
lation of that valley is nearly 500,000, about equally divided 
between Minnesota and North Dakota. 

But, Mr. Speaker, no longer are the rivers in this valley 
“alive.” There are many months of every year when the 
flow of the Red River is practically zero. The continuation 
of the drought of the past few years has reduced the flow in 
these streams to such a degree where for long periods the 
use of water had to be restricted in most of the cities in this 
valley and only through the most rigidly prosecuted emer- 
gency measures was sufficient water made available for ordi- 
nary household use. For a number of years the stream flow 
was simply sewage, the water being reused several times be- 
fore reaching the lower cities of the valley. Technicians have 
termed the water supply in this area as probably the most 
unsatisfactory supply in any part of the United States. It 
is realized, of course, Mr. Speaker, that the drought cannot 
continue indefinitely. But a period of 7 to 10 years of critical 
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water shortage, even if such a period occurs only once every 
20 or 30 years does call for action on our part. 

The Red River of the North is fed by a number of minor 
tributaries, the most important of which in North Dakota is 
the Sheyenne River. Although these streams do contribute 
to the flow of the Red River, data on precipitation and run- 
off show that these tributaries cannot be relied upon to fur- 
nish an insured flow of water to the Red River that will meet 
the demands of these 500,000 citizens. There can be only one 
solution, Mr. Speaker, and that is to obtain a sufficient sup- 
ply from the Missouri River by the proposed diversion of 
abcut 600 second-feet annually from this river to the James 
and Sheyenne Rivers. When one considers the widespread 
extent of this critical water shortage in the States of South 
Dakota, North Dakota, and Minnesota it is difficult to believe 
that this Government would close its eyes to a situation that 
demands immediate relief. 


Importation of Pears from Argentina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOHN Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 24, 1939 


EXCHANGE OF LETTERS BETWEEN HON. HENRY A. WALLACE 
AND HON. JOHN Z. ANDERSON OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
exchange of letters between Secretary Wallace and myself 
with reference to the importations of pears from Argentina: 


FEBRUARY 21, 1939. 
Hon. Henry A. WALLACE, 
Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SecreTary: I am in receipt of an article recently re- 
leased by the Oregon-Washington-California Pear Bureau with re- 
gard to shipments of Argentine pears to this country. I beg to 
quote a part of this release: 

“The Argentine Williams in today’s sale were generally of quality 
that ranged from fair to ordinary, and many of these pears were 
quite mean. They had evidently been picked very immature and 
most of them were a dark, unsightly green. There was considerable 
bruising, which had developed into discoloration.” 

I also quote the following from the release: 

“There was much crippled stock and considerable russetting in 
some invoices. The pack on most boxes was satisfactory, although 
there was quite a little irregularity in pack as well as quality.” 

The concluding sentence of the release reads as follows: 

“However, pear values as low as these are bound to have a down- 
ward pull on those pear values already established.” 

I wish to particularly call your attention to the last sentence, 
quoted above, with reference to the effect on the market that such 
pear values as these are bound to have. The pear growers on the 
Pacific coast have spent many years in developing this great indus- 
try. They have at all times striven to place on the market an 
excellent grade of fruit packed according to or better than United 
States grade requirements. Such competition as is offered by 
present imports from the Argentine constitute a serious menace. 
For instance, if you will ascertain the cost of shipping a box of 
pears from the Pacific coast to New York as compared to the cost 
of shipping a box of pears from the Argentine to New York you 
will then have a fair idea of what is causing us so much concern. 
Incidentally, if you should make this comparison, I should be 
interested in knowing the actual figures. 

The pear growers of the Pacific coast, especially in California, 
now pay the highest wages to agricultural labor that are paid in 
the United States. In other words, protection for the pear growers 
also means protection for the men who are working for the pear 
growers. 

I also wish to call your attention to the fact that the Argentine 
is endeavoring to bring about a reduction in purchases from “he 
United States. I have just read an Associated Press item, dated 
February 15, 1939, which quotes Pedro Groppo, Minister of Finance, 
as follows: 

“Groppo declared that United States imports must be reduced 


| to the level of 3 or 4 years ago because the imports far overbalanced 


United States purchases of Argentine goods.” 
I understand a reduction of imports to previous levels weuld 
mean a cut of 40 percent from 1938 figures, or about $31,000,000. 
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The announcement of Minister Groppo was published as a half- 
page advertisement in the newspaper in Buenos Aires. The impli- 
cation was felt that Germany and Great Britain would get more 
of the business that formerly was given to the United States. 

I should greatly appreciate hearing from you on this subject at 
your earliest convenience. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. Z. ANDERSON. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, March 18, 1939. 
Hon. JoHN Z. ANDERSON, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. ANDERSON: This is in reply to your letter of February 21, 
1939, relative to imports of Argentina pears into this country. 

Imports of fresh pears from Argentina into the United States 
amounted to the equivalent of 115 carloads in 1937, or slightly 
Over 1 percent of the total carlot receipts of pears in 66 United 
States cities. In the same year imports of fresh pears from the 
Argentine Republic arriving in New York City amounted to the 
equivalent of 92 carloads, or only about 3 percent of the total carlot 
receipts of pears in that city. Inasmuch as pears imported from 
the Argentine are sold in the United States during the first 
6 months of the year at a time when a relatively small proportion 
of our crop is marketed, it appears that competition created by our 
imports of Argentina pears with the pear industry of the United 
States is relatively unimportant. 

It is recognized, however, that pears from the Argentine may 
constitute a significant proportion of the sales on the New York 
auction market on particular days during the months in which 
they are imported so as to compete directly with the longer-keeping 
varieties of Pacific coast fall and winter pears. Sales of the inferior 
quality Argentina pears referred to in your letter no doubt are 
detrimental to the public acceptance of all pears, but at the 
present time there appears to be no way of preventing such pears 
from entering the United States so long as they meet the require- 
ments of the Food and Drug Act and the specifications of local 
health regulations. 

With reference to your inquiry as to the cost of shipping a box 
of pears from the Argentine to New York City, as compared to the 
cost of shipping a box of pears from the Pacific coast to New York 
City, the following figures have been ascertained: 


>, 
Argentina ae Pacific coast ae 
Freight from Rio Negro Valley to $0. 275 | Freight to New York $0. 715 
Buenos Aires. City. 
Ocean freight to Buenos Aires to New . 60 Refrigeration........-- .09 
York City, including refrigeration. 
United States tariff on pears at % .22 


cent per pound. 


Inasmuch as approximately 45 percent of all shipments of 
Pacific coast fall and winter pears are sold in foreign markets, 
the prosperity of the industry is dependent largely on the mainte- 
nance of this export volume. Under an agreement between the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Oregon-Washington-California 
Pear League, Inc., a payment of 50 cents per box is made to 
members of this organization who export pears to certain foreign 
countries which do not normally import pears in any appreciable 
amount. It is believed that this program has been successful in 
assisting the Pacific coast pear industry through developing new 
foreign markets. 

With regard to the Associated Press item quoted in your letter, 
it is regretted that Argentina apparently intends to pursue a 
course of limiting purchases of American goods but no doubt the 
State Department is doing what it can to prevent this situation 
from arising. Although American pear producers do not partici- 
pate to any great extent in our trade with Argentina, as you know, 
such producers do benefit indirectly from such trade. 

Enclosed for your information is a copy of Foreign Agricul- 
ture in which there appears an article on the Argentine pear 
industry. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. A. Wauiace, Secretary. 


MakcH 23, 1939. 
The Honorable Henry A. WALLACE, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SeEcrRETARY: This will acknowledge your letter of March 
18 with reference to Argentine pear importations, which I have 
read with a great deal of interest. 

I cannot agree with your statement that the sale of pears im- 
ported from the Argentine is relatively unimportant. Despite the 
fact that present importations constitute a small percentage of 
the total carlot receipts in New York City, we must face the fact 
that pears from the Argentine compete only with those varieties 
of domestic pears which are marketed after January 1. 

It happens that the winter pear industry on the Pacific coast 
usually has approximately 500,000 boxes of pears to market in the 
eastern United States after the first of each year. A recent sur- 
vey of the rapidly expanding pear industry in Argentina would 
lead us to the conclusion that within 5 years we can expect an 
importation of about 500,000 boxes of pears from that country. 
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These figures are arrived at after a study of the recently released 
publication put out by the Department of Agriculture entitled 
“Foreign Agriculture.” 

You state in your letter that the sale of inferior quality Argen- 
tine pears is no doubt detrimental to the public acceptance of all 
pears, but that “at the present time there appears to be no way 
of preventing such pears from entering the United States so long 
as they meet the requirements of the Food and Drug Act and the 
specifications of local health regulations.” I maintain that if 
growers in this country are compelled to meet certain require- 
ments as to grading, packing, and labeling of fruit sold in the 
United States, then competing fruit from foreign countries should 
measure up to the same standards. You no doubt are familiar 
with the fact that the term “extra fancy,” when stamped on a 
box of domestic pears, designates that the fruit packed under 
that specification must be of a quality equal to the “U. S. No. 1” 
or better. 

I am in receipt of a letter from F. G. Robb, of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, with reference to the designation of the 
quality of pears and the labeling requirements pertaining thereto. 
His letter states: “It is our feeling that a term like Extra Fancy, 
which has been in such general use for apples and pears from the 
West for the last 25 years, has come to have more than a general 
meaning. In fact, it is one of the best-recognized of established 
grades today, and our Food and Drug Administration has repeatedly 
held that such a quality designation must be interpreted in the 
light of its established use.” 

Mr. Secretary, I have seen Argentine pears on the New York 
market labeled “Extra Fancy” that would not begin to come up to 
the standard of “U.S. No.1.” Certainly there must be some method 
of compelling competing fruit from foreign countries to meet our 
grade regulations. 

I note with interest the figures you have furnished. comparing 
the cost of transportation to New York from the Pacific coast and 
from Argentina. The total cost per box from the Pacific coast, 
including refrigeration, amounts to $0.805. The total cost from 
Argentina amounts to $0.875. Added to the cost of transportation 
from the Argentine is a tariff of one-half cent per pound, amount- 
ing to 22 cents per box. However, the South American pears go on 
the market immediately, without storage costs, whereas pears frem 
the Pacific coast selling during this period have been held in storage 
for several months, and the additional cost per box amounts to 22 
cents. This just about evens the cost of transportation, refrigera- 
tion, and storage. Assuming that packing costs are about equal, 
i. e., $0.50 per box, we come to the cost of production, and here is 
where the fruit growers of the United States are at a decided 
disadvantage. 

The August issue of Foreign Agriculture states that the average 
farm wage in Argentina is approximately $1 per day. The fruit 
growers on the Pacific coast pay an average wage of approximately 
$3 per day. I maintain that the present low rate of tariff on pears 
imported from Argentina places cur domestic industry at a decided 
disadvantage. An increase in the present tariff rate, which would 
equalize the difference in the cost of production between this coun- 
try and Argentina, would certainly give our domestic growers no 
more than they are justly entitled to in their efforts to maintain 
their high standard of farm living and farm wages. 

You state that approximately 45 percent of all shipments of 
Pacific-coast fall and winter pears are sold in foreign markets and 
that the prosperity of the industry is dependent largely on the 
maintenance of this export volume. The industry recognizes this 
fact and I am sure asks no more than an even break where their 
home markets are concerned. I think you will agree that they are 
entitled to that. 

Your present agreement with the Oregon-Washington-California 
Pear League, for the further development of markets, both at home 
and abroad, is generally recognized as one of the most helpful and 
forward-looking plans ever adopted by the industry in conjunction 
with the Secretary of Agriculture. However, while these new 
markets are being established, the present domestic markets which 
have been established over a period of many years, must not be 
ignored. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. Z. ANDERSON. 


Trade Agreement With Great Britain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. HARRY SANDAGER 
OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 24, 1939 


LETTER FROM THE MERCHANT TAILORS ASSOCIATION OF 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Mr. SANDAGER. Mr. Speaker, during the comprehensive 
address on trade agreements yesterday by the distinguished 
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gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TrEaDwAyY] he took occa- 
sion to comment upon the invasion of the tailoring business 
in New England by British merchant tailors as a consequence 
of the trade agreement with Great Britain. In corroboration 
of these facts I desire to present a letter received by me from 
Mr. Julius A. Lofdal, president of the Providence Merchant 
Tailors Association. You will note in his letter Mr. Lofdal 
gives the name of a representative of a British firm who is 
making a tour of the most important cities of the United 
States and who has on his business cards that “owing to the 
new trade agreements the duty on imported clothing is now 
only 30 percent, which makes a reduction of approximately 


$15 per suit.” 

Mr. Lofdal and his associates know where to fix the blame 
for this competition. They recognize the right of the British 
firms to compete; but in the last paragraph of his letter you 
will notice whom he holds responsible for any possible loss of 
business. Certainly no one can criticize the celerity with 
which British business has taken advantage of the new op- 
portunity created for foreign trade, but our own stupidity in 
this instance is revealed when we consider the blow dealt to 
both the American woolen manufacturers and the American 


tailors. 

As I pointed out in my comment during the course of 
Mr. TREADWAY’S remarks yesterday, the trade agreements in 
this particular instance do not hurt the big-business man but, 
instead, affect the little fellow when, burdened with heavy 
taxes, he can ill afford to lose any part of the small amount 
of business he enjoys in these days of the Roosevelt depression. 

I wonder if Assistant Secretary of State Francis B. Sayre 
would classify the merchant tailors among the “autocratic 
and selfish forces” which are attempting to “cripple” the New 
Deal trade-agreements program? 

The letter from the Merchant Tailors Association of .Provi- 


dence follows: 


MERCHANT TAILORS ASSOCIATION GF PROVIDENCE, 
March 17, 1939. 


Hon. Harry SANDAGER, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: As president of the Providence Merchant 
Tailors Association I have been delegated by that group to draw 
to your attention the invasion of our business by a representative 
of British merchant tailors who have been soliciting business in 
our city. 

A Mr. W. F. Lovegrove, representing the well-known British firm 
of J. Hoare & Co., of Piccadilly, London, England, has been re- 
cently in our city, as one of the many stops he has made in a tour 
of several of our more important cities which started January 26. 

We recognize the right of British firms to compete on an equal 
basis with us for such business as is obtainable. Though it is 
not a fact, many persons are laboring under the impression that 
British fabrics and manufactures, as far as men’s clothing is con- 
cerned, are superior to our own. Any well-informed person who 
knows textiles and who appreciates the skill of our tailors, who 
have made Americans the best dressed people in the world, will 
confirm the fact that American products and American skill in 
manufacturing have no superior anywhere. 

The particular reason that we are writing to you is that for 
some months we have followed the discussion of reciprocal trade 
agreements in the public press and we note the vigor with which 
Secretary Hull has defended this plan and his frequent assertions, 
direct or implied, that American industry and American workers 
have nothing to fear from this competition. In this contention we 
believe Secretary Hull to be definitely mistaken. 

The British representative who has been here in Providence has 
been taking away business from American tailors and American 
workmen and has been enabled to do so by the reduction in tariffs 
on men’s clothing granted by the Department of State when the 
reciprocal-trade treaty with the United Kingdom was executed. 

On his business card this gentleman states that “Owing to the 
new trade agreements the duty on imported clothing is now only 
30 percent, which makes a reduction of approximately $15 per suit.” 

There can be no quibbling or hairsplitting on this statement. 
There it is, definitely and without evasion. For every order this 
gentieman has taken away from American tailors we hold the re- 
ciprocal-trade treaty with the United Kingdom and its proponents 
directly responsible. 

We protest emphatically against the provisions of the trade treaty 
which makes this condition possible. We respectfully inquire if 
this was the intent of the agreement, or was Secretary Hull mis- 
taken in his expectations as to what might happen? 

Very sincerely yours, 
Juutius A. LorpaL, President. 
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The Public Domain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK O. HORTON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 24, 1939 


JOINT MEMORIAL OF THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF 
WYOMING 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following joint me- 
morial of the Legislature of Wyoming: 

Senate Joint Memorial 4 


Joint memorial memorializing the President of the United States 
to amend Executive orders withdrawing all vacant, unreserved, 
and unappropriated lands of the public domain from settlement, 
location, sale, or entry, to permit and facilitate the entry and 
development of suitable lands under the provisions of the act of 
Congress of August 18, 1894, popularly known as the Carey Act, 
and acts amendatory thereof and supplemental thereto 


Whereas the act of Congress of August 18, 1294 (28 Stat. 422), 
popularly known as the Carey Act, and acts amendatory thereof 
and supplemental thereto, have for many years been effective in 
assisting the settlement of arable lands of the public domain by 
providing homes for many pecple; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States has expressed the in- 
tention and policy of retaining the benefits obtained under the 
Carey Act, and acts amendatory thereof and supplemental thereto, 
by granting in section 7 of the act of June 28, 1934 (48 Stat. 1269), 
as amended by the act of June 26, 1936 (49 Stat. 1976), popularly 
known as the Taylor Grazing Act, authority to the Secretary of 
the Interior to make classification and segregation of such arable 
lands of the public domain and to open the same for entry; and 

Whereas Executive Order No. 6949, dated February 5, 1935, and 
Executive Order No. 6910, dated November 26, 1934, by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, as amended by Executive Order No. 
7084, dated May 20, 1935, and Executive Order No. 7599, dated April 
1, 1937, withdrawing all vacant, unreserved, and unappropriated 
public lands in 12 Western States, including the State of Wyoming, 
remain in force and effect, thus delaying the classification of and 
effectively preventing the segregation and entry of arable lands of 
the public domain, and rendering inoperative the provisions of the 
said Carey Act and amendments thereof; and 

Whereas there remain large areas of arable lands, adjacent and 
supplemental to existing developments in the livestock industry 
and suitable for the production of needed forage crops, within the 
said Western States including the State of Wyoming, which if per- 
mitted to be developed under the uninterrupted operation of the 
Carey Act and acts amendatory thereof and supplemental thereto, 
would rehabilitate and provide homes and employment for the 
many people now suffering from the effects of drought and dust 
storms: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the Twenty-fifth Legislature of the 
State of Wyoming (the house of representatives concurring), That 
we hereby memorialize the President of the United States to so 
amend the above-described Executive orders that development of 
arable lands of the public domain may be made under the provi- 
sions of the Carey Act and acts amendatory thereof and supple- 
mental thereto by facilitating the classification and permitting the 
segregation and entry of such lands under the provisions of the said 
Carey Act and amendments; be it further 

Resolved, That certified copies of this memorial be sent to the 
Honorable J. C. O’MaHoNneEyY, the Honorable H. H. Schwartz, and 





| the Honorable Frank O. Horton for transmittal to the President 


of the United States. 


Managed Money 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


| OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
| Friday, March 24, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE LONDON TIMES OF FEBRUARY 7, 1939 
| <enninainaian’ 
| Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. Speaker, frequently 
England is pointed to, especially by Republican speakers, as 
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an example of a nation that has done an excellent job of 
coping with her economic problem. ‘The same speakers, how- 
ever, are prone to laud the gold standard and criticize even 
the very small measure of monetary management which the 
present administration has exercised. The recent statement 
of the Federal Reserve Board, moreover, ought to be com- 
pared with the experience of foreign nations. In view of 
these two facts the following editorial from the London Times 
is, I think, most illuminating: 
[From the London Times of February 7, 1939] 
MANAGED MONEY 


It may be that the year 1938 will prove a fertile source of educa- 
tion for the economic historian; but, seen at close quarters, it does 
not fit into any simple pattern at all. The Financial and Com- 
mercial Review of the year, which is published as a supplement to 
the Times this morning, leaves the inevitable impression of a patch- 
work year—a year of mixed influences from first to last. If it has 
any educative value, it lies in the experience which it has provided 
of the ability of our economic institutions to cope successfully with 
a period of abnormal instability and financial caprice. It was cer- 
tainly designed to put our financial system to a severe test. In 
terms of pure trade cycle, in the first place, it might well have been 
a year of severe slump. A long period of business expansion came to 
an end in the middle of 1937, and according to precedent the ensu- 
ing slump should have proceeded to its extremes during 1938. 
During the first half of the year, in fact, international trade fell 
heavily in volume and value, and primary commodity prices com- 
pleted a collapse resembling that of the early thirties. In relation 
to the preceding boom, indeed, the past 12 months could not unrea- 
sonably be compared with the period from the spring of 1930 to 
the spring of 1931. During the latter part of 1938, moreover, the 
financial system was subjected to very much the same kind of 
strain as it was during the summer of 1931. Although the motives 
were different, we had the same large-scale drain of foreign funds 
from, London as we experienced during the period which immedi- 
ately preceded our abandonment of the gold standard. The fear 
of war colored the whole of the latter part of 1938; and, coming as 
it did hard on the heels of a severe international recession in busi- 
ness, it was a burden of discouragement for which business was 
ill prepared. 

It might well be argued therefore that the financial system was 
afflicted in 1938 by an even more formidable collection of adversities 
than it was in 1931. But it needs no effort to realize that we 
have suffered few of the financial difficulties and relatively little 
of the business depression which we experienced in those dark 
slump days 8 years ago. What, then, have been our defenses this 
time against the difficult circumstances with which we have been 
beset? The answer is one which is suprisingly at variance with 
the financial and economic teachings on which most of us have 
been nourished. We have had a heavily unbalanced budget—far 
more heavily unbalanced recently than even the estimated deficit 
suggests. While foreign funds to the amount of some £250,000,000 
have taken flight from London, we have continued to have a 2 
percent bank rate, while short-money rates, apart from a brief 
interval in which they rose just over 1 percent during a serious 
war scare, have remained at one-half percent or thereabouts. In 
addition the national currency has been unstabilized and has be- 
come almost completely divorced from any strict relation with 
gold reserves. We have thus enjoyed nearly all those conditions 
which pre-war doctrine decisively taught—and pre-1931 doctrine 
was inclined to suggest—to be the inevitable signposts of the road 
to ruin. But in fact experience has proved that in this condition 
we have been able to surmount a combination of difficult cir- 
cumstances with probably a greater degree of success than ever 
before. The currency and credit position has remained stable. 
The cost of living started to decline appreciably during the year. 
The price of Government securities has fallen by only a few 
points, and that fall can be mostly explained by sales on the part 
of the war scared-——-sales which no policy could have averted. The 
decline in business at the same time has been very moderate, and 
total employment (though admittedly only with the aid of a slight 
statistical accident) was actually higher in December 1938 than 
in December 1937. For better or worse these results are un- 
deniable. It may be rash to leap to the conclusion that the former 


canons of orthodoxy have been disproved. But it would be unrea- 
sonable and churlish to deny that extremely satisfactory results 
kave been achieved by the use of systems which were the heresies 


of yesterday. It is hardly to be wondered that much of the finan- 
cial doctrine which centered around the old form of orthodox gold 


tandard has fallen into disrepute. 

There is no sphere, even in a world of great changes, where 
standards have so much altered as in that of monetary policy. 
Already the automatic working of the old system tends to be for- 
gotten, although it is only necessary to go back to 1931 for an 


example of how the gains and losses of gold governed the credit 
yn, how big increases of the bank rate automatically fol- 


lowed on the 





efiux of foreign money, and how in one way and 
another domestic monetary conditions turned on the maintenance 
of a fixed foreign exchange rate for sterling. It is almost forgot- 
ten, too, how the original replacement of an automatic system by 
one of management was originally a result not of deliberate choice 


but of inability to retain the former. If that is remembered, the 


extent of progress can be better appreciated. The last 12 months | 
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have seen a steady and deliberate advance in the technique of 
creating a currency system to suit domestic needs and of isolat- 
ing that system wholly from external influences. The extreme 
tests to which that system has been put during the past year are 
well known. And it is well to remember the amount of planned 
management which has been necessary in order to operate it suc- 
cessfully. The Exchange Equalization Account has sold gold and 
foreign currency to the amount of well over £200,000,000 and has 
withdrawn gold to the value of £350,000.000 from the Bank of 
England. Over £200,000,000 of treasury bills have been withdrawn 
from the market. Finally, if we include the proposed change 
under the new currency bill, there have been two major and two 
minor changes in the Bank of England’s fiduciary note issue 
within a year. In big matters, as well as small, management has 
been nothing if not thorough. 

The new bill, which received its second reading unopposed yes- 
terday, completes a process which has long been on the way. 
Under it the gold in the Bank of England reserve will in future 
be valued at its market price, and even the formalities of a pure 
gold standard will be abandoned. It is a logical step, and few 
people will question the necessity under present conditions for 
developing the technique of monetary management to its highest 
pitch. Some sections of city thought, however, have felt a certain 
uneasiness at the implied suggestion that the system of pure 
monetary management is likely to be permanent. That uneasiness 
is not unnatural, for the system of management has its weak- 
nesses—most obviously in the instability of the exchange rates— 
and no monetary policy which involves any wide fluctuations in 
exchange rates can be considered ideal. But even so, the fullest 
possible development of the technique of monetary management 
must be the only course to pursue. There is no longer any real 
faith in the old orthodox gold standard as such. The valuable 
elements which it contained may be well recognized; but there 
can be no actual going back. It may indeed be remembered that 
the virtues of a managed currency without a fixed gold value 
are most apparent in unstable circumstances like the present, and 
that, if conditions should become more stable again in the future, 
so the virtues of a currency with a fixed gold value would again 
thrust themselves to the fore. But experience in recent years has 
confirmed the view that in any monetary policy management must 
be the first objective. The old system cannot, as such, be re- 
stored; and it is impossible to do more than consider how much 
of it is valuable and how much can be grafted on to the new. 


Helping the Democracies of the World 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. JONES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 24, 1939 


ARTICLE BY PAUL BLOCK 


Mr. JONES of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following article by 


Paul Block: 
MR. ROOSEVELT’S OPPORTUNITY 


To help the democracies of the world without joining them in 
war is the wish of every true American and, of course, must be 
the wish of President Roosevelt. 

Well, there never was a greater opportunity for a man to do 
just this, than the opportunity which now lies in the hands of 
our President. 

What is most necessary at this time to combat the actions and 
arguments of the dictators, is to help the democracies to attain a 
stronger economic position. This is something our country can do. 

Every statesman in England and France agrees that if business 
in the United States will improve and flourish, this will have a 
great effect on their business and on the business of the smaller 
democracies. 

No one need question Mr. Roosevelt’s desire to see this occur, but 
some do question his willingness to accept the advice of those 
most experienced in business and economics. 

Some feel that the reason the President has not listened to this 
advice to give actual cooperation to industry, is because it might 
mean that he would have to reverse himself on some of his state- 
ments and actions of the past. Surely, this would be no disgrace, 
and surely no one will find fault with such reversal, if by such 
actions he first helps business in our country to revive, helps 
millions of men and women to get jobs in private industry, and 
indirectly helps to stimulate business conditions in the free coun- 
tries of the world. This would help destroy the lawless dictators 
more certainly than powder and cannons. 

Surely, Mr. Roosevelt will not allow this great opportunity for 
world help to be passed by, because of a possible stubborn desire 
not to give in. 


We trust not. It means too much to us all. 
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What P. W. A. Has Accomplished in St. Louis 
County, Mo. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. C. ARTHUR ANDERSON 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 24, 1939 





STATEMENT BY HON. C. ARTHUR ANDERSON OF MISSOURI 


Mr. ANDERSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
brief outline of what the P. W. A. has accomplished in my 
district: 


Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, committees of the Con- 
gress now have under consideration, and I know each one of us 
has given some thought to, proposed continuation of the Public 
Works Administration, possibly as a permanent agency. For its 
bearing on the broad national subject, I wish to summarize today 
P. W. A.’s operations in the district which I have the honor to 
represent. 

The situation in St. Louis County and the adjacent Missouri area 
prior to the establishment of P. W. A. in 1933 was no different from 
that in other sections of our country. We were practically at a 
standstill in public construction. Our communities needed schools, 
hospitals, sanitary sewers, and other public works, but were by 
themselves unable to finance such construction. At the same time 
our workers needed employment at living wages to support them- 
selves and their families. 

The Congress created P. W. A. and directed it to put its shoulder 
to the wheel of industrial recovery. P. W. A. was expected to give 
the push which would help our communities to help themselves. 
At the outset we had very little definite information as to what 
@ program such as that assigned to P. W. A. could accomplish. 

Today St. Louis County has obtained, or is obtaining, fine new 
schools, public buildings, and other developments—66 projects in 
all. That is the number of allotted P. W. A. non-Federal projects 
under all programs in the county. It does not include the numer- 
ous P. W. A. developments in the city of St. Louis, which, because 
of their number and scope, are deserving of a separate summation. 

Every section of our county will have gained one or more of these 
projects. More than a score of cities, towns, and villages within 
its borders are obtaining the public improvements they needed and 
wanted. These non-Federal projects have a total estimated cost of 
$10,806,965. 

At the conclusion of P. W. A.’s current program we will have 
built, added to, or remodeled 35 schools at a cost of $4,561,046. 
New, modern structures will have replaced outmoded, overcrowded, 
unsafe, and insanitary buildings, thus providing safe and sanitary 
havens for our children and centers of community life for our 
adults. Throughout Missouri, under the current P. W. A. program 
alone, educational facilities costing more than $10,000,000 are being 
constructed. Reporting on this phase of the program more than 
one paper in my district recently used this headline: “P. W. A. 
comes to the rescue of schools.” That’s just what it has done. 

Also, among these St. Louis County developments are seven sani- 
tary sewer projects requiring $3,350,781; two disposal plants costing 
$100,700; three hospital projects, $639,700; two park improvements, 
$358,165; four street and highway projects, $1,203,498. Ten new pub- 
lic buildings, such as a city hall, libraries, a municipal building, fire 
station, etc., will have been erected at a total cost of $482,063. 

Of these projects, 32, with a total estimated cost of $4,424,248, 
are being erected under the 1938 P. W. A. program. These range in 
type from schools, hospitals, and sanitary sewers to park improve- 
ments, a police radio station, a fire department, and a standpipe. 
They vary in cost from $14,000 for a highway bridge and $12,070 
for building improvements up to $1,700,571 for sanitary sewers. 

In addition to these non-Federal projects the county and State 
of Missouri is sharing in the benefits of Federal projects for which 
P. W. A. allotted funds to other agencies. These Missouri Federal 
allotments now amount to $39,070,806. Among projects of this 
type are the channel developments on the upper Mississippi and the 
Missouri Rivers, developments of the utmost importance to the St. 
Louis area, situated, as it is, at these waterways crossroads. The 
non-Federal projects in Missouri, numbering 562, under all pro- 
grams, have a total estimated cost of $120,139,894, of which P. W. A. 
allotments amount to $47,079,695. 

What the F. W. Dodge Corporation said recently as to the manner 
in which P. W. A. is functioning in the national economy un- 
doubtedly also is true as regards my State. You will recall that 
T. S. Holden, vice president in charge of statistics and research for 
the Dodge Corporation, reported to Administrator Ickes that 1938 
was the “fifth consecutive year of increased construction volume,” 
and said that major credit for the increase was “due to public 
construction expenditures, principally those stimulated by P. W. A. 
loans and grants.” In other words, P. W. A. has been the backbone 
of public construction—and of all construction—in the country. 
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A purpose of the Public Works Administration allotments of 
these projects was to put men to work in useful jobs. Men have 
been so employed on the St. Louis County construction. On the 
basis of studies made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor the P. W. A. projects within the county 
would provide about 10,000,000 man-hours of gainful work. Much 
of the pay these workers received was spent for goods and services 
within the area, the economic benefits accruing directly to local 
enterprises and indirectly to Nation-wide industries. 

Men were employed not only on the construction sites but also 
in the behind-the-lines industries, in producing, processing, and 
transporting the materials for this construction. Production of the 
brick and tile, sand and gravel industries, the cement plants, and 
the other materials and equipment works in and around St. Louis 
climbed upward to fill the resulting orders. As the St. Louis area 
supplied materials for construction elsewhere, so also did it receive 
products from other regions. 

University City’s sewage project well might serve to show how 
P. W. A. functions. This residential suburb of the city of St. Louis 
obtained a P. W. A. grant for sewer-system additions and improve- 
ments, costing $1,700,000, because existing facilities were very in- 
adequate and were blocking its further growth. Now under con- 
struction, this improvement requires a vast amount of materials, of 
cement, etc. It will release as much as $631,000 in orders for 
materials, equipment, and supplies. The city estimates that about 
431,610 man-hours of employment will be afforded on the site and 
that it will place wages totaling some $416,316 in the pockets of 
these workers. Unskilled labor, semiskilled and skilled workers 
such as carpenters, steel setters, hoisting engineers, bricklayers, 
and concrete finishers will fill the jobs. And when their work is 
finished University City will have a system that should last for 
more than half a century—a fine example of planning for the 
present and for the future. 

To summarize: The communities in my district have obtained 
some of the public improvements they had to have. Their con- 
struction provided employment, keeping men and families off relief 
rolls. Undertaken at a time when industry and business in general 
were at a low ebb, these developments immediately began and con- 
tinue to exert a strong bolstering effect. 

I said that at the outset we had few ways to determine with any 
degree of accuracy the probable effects of P. W. A. We now have 
that information. We know, and the people back home know, what 
P. W. A. can do. As Administrator Ickes so well said, “We saw 
strikingly demonstrated in the last half of 1938 the soundness of 
the economic theory that by properly timing a public-works pro- 
gram it would be possible quickly to stimulate industry. 

In concluding, I say that by all standards P. W. A. has met the 
test. It has operated successfully in my district and, I am sure, 
in yours. We must not stop here. We should continue this 
splendid organization—a machine which will be ready for action 
when economic emergencies threaten in the future. 


Amendment of Reciprocal Trade Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK O. HORTON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 24, 1939 


JOINT MEMORIAL OF THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF 
WYOMING 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the following joint memorial of 
the Legislature of the State of Wyoming: 

Senate Joint Memorial 2 


Joint memorial memorializing the Congress of the United States 
to consider and pass proposed Federal legislation relating to the 
Reciprocal Trade Act 
Whereas there is now pending, or will be pending, in the current 

session of the Congress of the United States of America proposed 

legislation amending the Reciprocal Trade Act so as to require a 

two-thirds vote of the United States Senate to confirm any recipro- 

cal-trade agreement negotiated in the future; and 

Whereas thousands of Wyoming citizens, especially all citizens 
interested in the livestock interests in Wyoming, are keenly inter- 
ested in the passage of said amendment: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of Wyoming (the house of 
representatives concurring), That the Congress aforesaid be, and is 
hereby, memorialized tc promptly consider and pass said amend- 
ment; and be it further 

Resolved, That certified copies hereof be promptly transmitted to 
the President and Vice President of said United States, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of said Congress, United States 

Senator JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY, United States Senator Harry H. 

ScHWarTZ, and Representative FRANK O. Horton. 





Rivers and Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SANTIAGO IGLESIAS 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER. FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 24, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. BLANTON WINSHIP, GOVERNOR OF PUERTO 
RICO, BEFORE THE NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS 
CONGRESS 


Mr. IGLESIAS. Mr. Speaker, since the inauguration 5 
years ago of our Governor of Puerto Rico, Hon. Blanton Win- 
ship, he has always and at all times dedicated his intelli- 
gence and continued activities in the island and here in Wash- 
ington to the promotion and defense of the well-being and 
welfare of the people of Puerto Rico in every direction. 

I have the pleasure at this time to print in the Recorp his 
illuminating address before the Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
as follows: 


Once more the people of Puerto Rico, 1,800,000 loyal American 
citizens, thank you for the help and cooperation you have given us 
through your splendid organization—the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress. Our island depends for its commercial, industrial, 
and social development on its water-borne commerce. Its native 
products—sugar, coffee, tobacco, citrus fruits, embroideries, linens, 
cigars, etc.—must be exported, while its imports include machinery, 
clothing, shoes, lumber, cement, rice, and practically everything 
worn and consumed in the island. 

The improvement of Puerto Rico’s harbors, and additional mari- 
time facilities, are thus vital to the island's welfare. 

The work on San Juan Harbor, now being carried out, includes 
widening the entrance channel and enlarging the anchorage basin, 
all to a depth of 30 feet, which will accommodate large liners. A 
graving dock of the most modern type will also be under construc- 
tion in a short time. 

Puerto Rico is “where the Americas meet,” less than 1,400 miles 
from New York and only 1,000 miles from the Panama Canal. Its 
strategic value has been recognized by naval and military authori- 
ties and a naval air and submarine base is now in prospect at 
San Juan. 

In 1936, Puerto Rico was the best customer of the United States, 
south of the Rio Grande, buying more American goods from 
American manufacturers than any other Latin American country— 
more than Argentina, Brazi!, Cuba, and Mexico. 

As shown by the 1937-38 figures, 97 percent of the Island’s ex- 
ports and 91 percent of the total imports, were with the United 
States. Among the different commodities imported from the 
mainland, I desire to mention the following: 

One and a half million dollars’ worth of automobiles, one and a 
half millions worth of beans, three millions worth of shoes, three 
and one-fourth millions worth of cigarettes, six and one-third 
millions worth of cotton fabrics, two and one-tnird millions worth 
of fertilizers, two and one-third millions worth of wheat flour, 
and one-fourth millions worth of cigarettes, six and one-third 
of lard, seven and one-half millions worth of rice, and three millions 
worth of wood manufactures. 


Sugar is our principal export, then coming needlework. In the 
whole world you cannot find any finer needlework than that made 
in Puerto Rico, done largely by hand, its reputation rests on high 
quality and beautiful and delicate design. 

Puerto Rico rum is known all over the world as the rum of 
quality and age. Its shipment to the United States increased from 


a little above $1,000,000 in 1935-36 to more than $3,000,000 in 
1937-38 

As I stated before, the American public has had no opportunity 
of really knowing Puerto Rico. The insular government there- 
fore has entered into a wide publicity and advertising campaign to 
let the American people know that Puerto Rico is part of the 
United States, its people American citizens, and the only spot 
under the American flag where Christopher Columbus really set 


foot. In time we hope that it will become the preferred American 
tourist resort 

Visitors to the island, including naval personnel, have increased 
from 6.027 three years ago to 29,076 last year. New hotels, restau- 
rants, beaches, and places of entertainment are in development. 
Certainly no other area of equal size on the face of the globe is more 
favored in the three important respects of a perfect climate, beauti- 
ful scenery, and a courteous and hospitable people, and no place 


in the New World has examples of Spanish architecture of greater 
antiquity and historic interest. Add to this the picturesque and 
charming traditions of 400 years of Latin culture, and we find in 
our island a blend of attractions that may justly be called unique. 
I could continue at length to enumerate many things we have 
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done or are doing to develop Puerto Rico into a true connecting 
link between North and South America. Our school of tropical 
medicine, we expect, will be supplemented in the near future by 
schools of tropical forestry and tropical agriculture. We expect 
further to establish a permanent industrial exposition in Puerto 
Rico where firms and manufacturers from North and South America 
may exhibit their products. 

In closing, I thank you once more for everything that you have 
done for Puerto Rico in improving our harbors. I want to extend 
to you all a most cordial invitation to “discover Puerto Rico” and 
come down and visit the island “where the Americas meet.” 


Importation of Canned Meat 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. CARL T. CURTIS 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 24, 1939 





EDITORIAL FROM THE OMAHA (NEBR.) DAILY JOURNAL- 
STOCKMAN OF MARCH 21, 1939 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, at this time, when we are 
considering the agricultural appropriation bill, I want to 
take this opportunity to insert in the Recorp for the benefit of 
both Congress and the Nation a very pointed editorial. It 
was published in the Omaha Daily Journal-Stockman on 
March 21, 1939, which is published at Omaha, in the great 
State of Nebraska. 

The editorial is as follows: 


[From the Omaha (Nebr.) re Journal-Stockman of March 
21, 1939] 


STILL IMPORTING CANNED MEAT 


It certainly seems strange that a country as rich in livestock 
resources as the United States should continue to import so much 
canned meat from abroad. Comparatively few live cattle are being 
brought into this country, but our imports of canned beef are enor- 
mous. According to the National Provisioner, during the first week 
in March alone Argentina sent 170,137 pounds of canned beef to 
New York, and Brazil sent us 270,000 pounds of canned beef. 

In the record of canned pork the figures are even more formidable. 
For the week ending March 10, New York reported 25,817 pounds 
of “cooked ham in tins” from Denmark; Estonia sent us 91,155 
pounds; Germany, 5,866 pounds; Holland, 120,760 pounds; Hun- 
gary, 62,907 pounds; Lithuania, 24,425 pounds; Poland, 143,901 
pounds; and Rumania, 46,156 pounds. All this in addition to thou- 
sands of pounds of other cooked and cured pork. 

Since the above imports of beef and pork were made in a single 
week, it is not difficult to figure out that America’s imports of for- 
eign canned and cured meat would amount to a tremendous volume 
for 52 weeks, or an entire year. And these importations, of course, 
displace just that volume of American meat. 

It would seem to be about time for American livestock producers 
and farmers to look into the matter of protecting their home mar- 
ket. If we are barred from foreign markets, why should our own 
market be wide open to foreign meats? 


Coinage of Fifty-Cent Pieces in Commemoration of 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the Admission of Wyo- 
ming to Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. FRANK O. HORTON 
OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 24, 1939 


JOINT MEMORIAL OF THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF 
WYOMING 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the ReEcorp, I include the following joint memorial 
of the Legislature of Wyoming: 
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Senate Joint Memorial 5 


Joint memorial memorializing the Congress of the United States 
to consider and act upon a bill now pending in the Congress of 
the United States authorizing the coinage of 50-cent pieces in 
commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary of the admission of 
Wyoming into the Union as the first State guaranteeing equal 
suffrage to women 
Whereas there is now pending in the current session of the 

Congress of the United States of America, proposed legislation au- 

thorizing the coinage of 50-cent pieces in commemoration of the 

fiftieth anniversary of the admission of Wyoming into the Union 
as the first State guaranteeing equal suffrage to women; and 

Whereas the Legislature in the State of Wyoming now in ses- 
sion believes that this fiftieth anniversary should be fittingly 
commemorated: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by this Senate of the State of Wyoming (the house 
of representatives concurring), That the Congress aforesaid be and 
is hereby memorialized to promptly consider and pass said bill: 
and be it further 

Resolved, That certified copies hereof promptly transmitted to 
the President and Vice President of said United States, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of said Congress, United States 

Senator JosEPpH C. O’MaHoNneEy, United States Senator Harry H. 

ScHwarTz, and Congressman FraNK O. Horton. 


Monetary Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED. V. IZAC 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1939 


DISCUSSION OF THE MONEY QUESTION ON CONGRESSIONAL 
BREAKFAST TALK, MARCH 21, 1939 





Mr. IZAC. Mr. Speaker, I have obtained this permission 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp for the sole purpose of 
making available to all the American people information on 
the money question. Each Tuesday at the breakfast hour, 
through the facilities of WOL radio station here in Washing- 
ton, a 15-minute period is given over for the enlightenment 
of the general public in a matter of the greatest national 
importance. I congratulate the management of WOL and 
the Mutual Broadcasting System, and I cannot praise too 
highly the unselfish efforts of those courageous souls who are 
showing us the way to real monetary reform. 

Former Congressman Binderup, of Nebraska, is conducting 
the broadcasts and is rendering to the American people a 
service beyond recompense. On last Tuesday Mr. Binderup 
presented two of our best-qualified colleagues, Congressman 
Hiutt, of Washington, and Congressman OLIVER, of Maine, 
and their contribution to this fine educational endeavor is 
well worth the consideration of not only our colleagues in the 
House and the Senate but of the people generally. I submit 
herewith the radio program of last Tuesday morning: 


ANNOUNCER. Once again we bring you the Tuesday morning 
congressional breakfast talks, conducted and arranged by Mr. 
Charles G. Binderup, former United States Congressman from the 
State of Nebraska. Mr. Binderup. 

Mr. BInpEeRuP. Thank you, Mr. Brown, and once again thanks to 
the WOL broadcasting station for this privilege. It is a pleasure 
to introduce my friends and colleagues, the guest speakers who will 
take part in our congressional breakfast talk this morning. They 
come from the remotest corners of the Nation. First, we have a 
Republican from the extreme Northeast, Congressman James C. 
Oxtver, from Maine; and a Democrat from the extreme Northwest, 
Congressman H1.u, from Washington; and I shall take a small part 
representing Nebraska, which is about the geographical center of 
the Nation. It should be interesting to hear the opinions and 
political conclusions of men living thousands of miles apart and 
of different political parties expressing themselves on this all- 
important and timely question, “Government monetary control 
and constitutional money.” 

Our program this morning consists of answering letters from 
the Members of the Senate and House relative to the plan for 
Government control of the people’s money supply, which deter- 
mines progress or poverty. 

I will ask Congressman Ottver to read the first letter, which 
Was received from Congressman PIERCE of Oregon. 

Mr. Ouiver (reading) : 
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Hon. CHartes G. BINDERUP, 
3200 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear FRrRienp: I listen with a great deal of interest to the 
broadcast at the breakfast hour that you have promoted on the 
money question. 

I want to congratulate you on the fine education you are giving 
the American public. I know of nothing more important than 
education of the people on the question of money. 

Under the Constitution the Congress is delegated the sole right 
to manage the currency. Why does Congress not do this? 

I shall watch with deep interest future broadcasts that you 
may give on this very interesting subject. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Water W. Pierce, M. C. 

Mr. Hitt. That to me is an outstanding question. Also I would 
like to ask Congressman OLIver, Why do you Republicans set up 
a wailing howl in Congress about sticking to the Constitution 
which we heard so much about in the last session of Congress 
when we tried to add a few members to the Supreme Court. 
You would have thought from the cries in and out of Congress 
the Democrats were going to swallow up the entire Constitution. 
But when it comes to the constitutional provision in article I 
and section VIII, which definitely and positively provides that 
Congress must coin all the peoples’ money and control the value 
thereof, these same Republicans shout horrors, inflation, fiat 
money, and printing-press money. They try to make it ap} 
that you are a criminal of the first rank because you want tc 
defend and live up to the Constitution. This part of the Con- 
stitution, to them, seems to be merely a scrap of paper. 

Mr. OLIvER. Now just a minute, my good friend and colleague, 
Congressman Hitt. You are turning this discussion into politics, 
and I would like to remind you of the old saying. People living 
in glass houses shouldn’t throw stones. I received a letter—fol- 
lowed up by a telegram—a few days ago from the Constitutional 
Money League of America. I think it was written by our friend 
Mr. Brnperup. I understand similar letters and telegrams were 
sent to 600 Senators and Representatives, the President, and others 
in and around the Capital. This telegram and letter called atten- 
tion to the promise you Democrats made to the people in every 
platform you have written for 40 years in which you declare for 
constitutional money. 

Let me read a portion of this letter. It is headed: “Why do we 
fiddle while Rome is burning?” The Democratic platform for 1932 
reads: “We maintain the depression of 1920 and 1929 were due to 
the indefensible contraction of credit for private gain at public 
expense (that is, by the banks calling old loans and their refusal 
to make new loans), and we pledge the Democratic Party to pre- 
serve a sound currency at all hazards. We promise to restore 
property values and to endeavor to establish a dollar of uniform 
permanent debt-paying purchasing power. * * * We approve 
the objective of a permanent sound currency established so as to 
prevent the former wide fluctuations in value, injuring in turn the 
producers, debtors, and property owners on the one hand, the wage 
earner and creditor on the other hand—a currency which will per- 
mit full utilization of the country’s resources.” 

That was a beautiful statement, wasn’t it? 

And now I would like to remind my good friend and coilcague, 
Congressman Hii, from Washington, that apparently your Demo- 
cratic Party considers your national platform a mere scrap of 
paper, for during all these years you have carried this plank in 
your platform you have had a Democratic majority in Congress and 
if you had wanted to could have established this dollar without 
the aid of a single Republican. In fact, right now and for the 
past 6 years you have had a Democratic President and an over- 
whelming Democratic majority in the House and Senate, with a 
Democrat at the head of every committee. The way was clear for 
you, and what have you done? 

Mr. Hi1u. All right, my friend Congressman OLIver, from Maine. 
How about your own platforms? The letter you refer to a’so con- 
tained the plank in your Republican platform referring to Govern- 
ment monetary control, constitutional money, and, while I will 
admit your party has been in the minority and the Democratic 
Party has taken leadership, thereby assuming the greater re- 
sponsibility, yet this did not relieve the Republican Party from 
making a fight for the principles contained in their platform and 
you as a party have not made a single effort to carry out the 
plan for constitutional money as not alone your platform promised 
but as the Constitution demands. 

Let me read to you from this same letter. “The Republican plat- 
form of 1932 reads, ‘We pledge a sound currency at all hazards. 
We will restore to the Congress the authority lodged with it by the 
Constitution to coin all money and regulate the value thereof.’” 
And that statement is just as fine a statement as the Democrats 
made, and again your platform for 1936 reads: “We advocate a 


sound currency.” And again repeating: “We will restore to Con- 
gress the authority lodged with it according to the Constitution to 
coin all money and regulate the value thereof.” And that was 


another beautiful promise. 

And so when you speak of pecple in glass houses throwing 
stones you might examine the architecture of your own house. 

Mr. BINDERUP. You have both referred to a certain letter from 
the Constitutional Money League and to the platforms of your 
parties as quoted therein, so let me also refer to this same letter 
and remind you there are two more party platforms contained in 
this letter. First, the Progressive platform for 1938, which reads 
as follows: 
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“The ownership and control of money and credit, without quali- 
fications or reservations, must be under public and not private 
control.” Well, that’s another good statement. 

And the Farmer-Labor platform for 1934 is short but definite: 
“Congress shall exercise its constitutional power to coin all money 
and regulate the value thereof.” The truth in a nutshell. But 
I am pleased to have observed that every Progressive and every 
Farmer-Laborite did remember their party platforms when the 
opportunity presented itself to vote or work for constitutional 
money. 

And I am pleased to extend to you, our much appreciated guest 
speakers this morning, a well-earned compliment, and in this I 
know I speak the sentiment of the multitude who are looking for 
courageous leaders in this hour of political darkness. You and 
many others in Congress never forgot as individuals your party 
pledges. 

Mr. Ouiver. Since we are airing out the platforms of the different 
political parties relative to their stand for constitutional money, I 
have a plank of the Democratic platform following the crime of 
1920. I think it is in the platform of 1924. I overlooked this when 
reading the Democratic platform before: 

“We denounce the recent cruel and unjust contraction of legiti- 
mate and necessary credit currency, which was directly due to the 
so-called deflation policy started on May 18,1920. * * * Wede- 
mand that the Federal Reserve banking system be so administered 
as to give stability to industry, commerce, and finance, as was in- 
tended by the Democratic Party which gave the Federal Reserve 
banking system to the Nation.” 

That is really the most specific of all planks in the Democratic 
platforms 

Mr. Hitt. And I would like to add that the cause for constitu- 
tional money is a holy cause. For did not every Member of Con- 
gress, the Senate and the House, pledge to the people they would 
carry out this constitutional mandate to provide constitutional 
money? And in order to make it still more sacred and binding and 
still more forceful, did not every Republican, Democrat, Farmer- 
Laborite, and Progressive, as well as the President of the United 
States, when they accepted office and assumed the responsibility, 
hold up their right hand and take a solemn oath that they would 
uphold the Constitution of the United States, which so plainly and 
definitely stipulates that Congress shall coin all money and regulate 
the value thereof; in other words, that Congress and not the money 
changers shall regulate the measurement used to determine the 
compensation of labor and farmer? 

Mr. O.LIver. Now, what I would like to know, Mr. Binderup, and 
I think our radio audience would also like to know; what in your 
judgment is that powerful factor that can hold back this righteous 
cause when all political parties in their platforms have made 
solemn pledge to the people and taken an oath before their God 
to carry out this constitutional mandate? 

Mr. BInDERUP. In answering this question, let me be frank and 
fearless. How well do I realize that I am making myself vulnerable 
not alone to the money powers but to an uninformed prejudiced 
society, and having answered this question without fear, telling 
the whole truth, I am prepared to hear the shouts and the hisses 
and the ridicule of bigots and the intolerant and the uninformed 
who are still plodding in the old mcnetary rut that was created 
and supported by a Rothschild that spoke through an Alexander 
Hamilton, that echoed through a Wall Street and is today ampli- 
fied through a Federal Reserve banking system that extracts from 
the people the products of their hands and brains that so justly 
belongs to them and gives it to the money changers. And so with 
a full realization of the cost, fully conscious of the price I shall 
pay. I challenge the enemy of humanity with an irrevocable de- 
termination. It shall be done! 

Congressman Otiver, I would like to shout this reply from the 
mountain top that the people might know. It is the invisible 
government, the power behind the throne that by the power of 
money, compels our Congress against its desire to repudiate the 
will of the people. It is Wal! Street and the international bankers, 
clothed in the raiment of the American Bankers Association and 
large organizations and corporations and associations of vast capi- 
tal. These, my friends, are the political cancers at the heart of our 
great Government. 

The threatening communism, nazi-ism, or fascism, or any other 
isms are but the symptoms of a nation in decay on which feed the 
worms of war. These are but the pimples of the body politic of 
our Uncle Sam, the outgrowth of money monopoly, economic 
dictatorship. Believe me, the issue is the money changers versus 
the people, the same enemies that fought Christ and they are 
still fighting the principles of Christ. Every great government 
that ever was and is no more, encountered this enemy and died, and 
out of the mists and the clouds and the shadows of money mo- 
nopoly, born of the money changers and economic dictatorships, 
some day will come a blacksmith, or a paper hanger, or a steel 
worker who will say to the people, “You are hungry. I will give 
you a crust of bread for your liberties. Trade your economic dic- 
tatorship and what you have left of your great democracy for me. 


I will at le give you food to eat. I will take from the rich and 
give it back to you. Your economic dictator has taken from you 
your homes and your farms, your jobs and your constitutional 
rights to life and liberty and the pursuit of happiness. I promise 
you bread.” And the great multitude, sorrowfully, woefully, and 
reluctantly will reach oyt their hands for the crust of bread, and 


they will reply in the words of Shakespeare’s old apothecary, “My 
poverty and not my will consents.” And the new dictator will reply 
in the words of Romeo, “I pay thy poverty and not thy will.” 
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Mr. Hitu. In conclusion let me say to Members of Congress listen- 
ing in, in reviewing this morning the platforms of our political par- 
ties Iam sure you will all understand this is not done in the spirit of 
reproach as much as it is just a gentle reminder to all of us, but 
these platforms do suggest some explanation. Why do we not act 
collectively against this common enemy, tie money changers. 
Is it because, recognizing the power of money, we are afraid to fight? 
Then let. me suggest to you that this fight is ours, and the sooner 
we take up the fight the sooner can our great Nation be brought 
back and in no other way can we solve the political problem facing 
us in Congress today. 

Mr. BINDERUP. I don’t really think our talk this morning needs 
an apology; we have only reminded Congress. This was the cove- 
nant we made with our people, this was our promise, and in reply 
they said to us by their ballots, “Go you to the Nation’s Capital. 
We have confidence in you.” 

And then when President Roosevelt reiterated in his inaugural 
address, “The money changers must be driven from the temple”— 
oh, how we rejoiced and answered back, “Then you are the peoples’ 
champion come from wealth and plenty down to fight for the 
cause of humanity. Then you are the great leader for whom the 
toiling masses have so religiously hoped and prayed for over a hun- 
dred years.” 

And then do you remember when we heard the echo from that 
most notable message our President Roosevelt sent to the London 
monetary conference: ‘‘Let me be frank in saying that the United 
States seeks the kind of dollar which a generation hence will have 
the same purchasing power and debt-paying power as the dollar 
we hope to attain in the near future.” And we shouted back to our 
President, “Yes, yes; amen”—for with such a dollar there can be 
no more money panics and depressions and without such a dollar 
there can be no justice nor economic freedom. 

And when our President called attention to the one-third of our 
people ill fed, ill clothed, and ill housed—suffering humanity, like 
the shipwrecked, floating on a raft—cold and hungry, waving their 
garment that a passing ship might see, dried their tears and 
whispered, “He has seen us. Thank God; now we will be saved.” 

But the hidden government, the money changers, were at the 
helm and the winds of selfish greed wafted the old ship of state 
in the opposite direction and so today the raft with its one-third 
are still adrift, still waiting and hoping and praying that someone 
will take the place at the helm of the great ship of state with the 
courage to save them. 

And now in conclusion let me again thank you, Congressman HI.Lu 
and Congressman Ouiver, for this contribution to our congressional 
breakfast talks. 

ANNOUNCER. I understand you have a very interesting discussion 
planned for next Tuesday morning’s congressional breakfast talk. 
We would like to know who will be your speakers and what will be 
the topic for discussion. 

Mr. BINDERUP. Yes; I am pleased to announce for our next Tues- 
day congressional breakfast talk: Senator Guy M. GILLETTE, of 
Iowa, and Congressman JOHN F. Hunter, of Ohio, on the subject 
The Quantity Philosophy of Money, the Control Lever for a Perma- 
nent Dollar. 

And at this time I wish to announce that we invite Members of 
the Senate and the House to come to WOL and sit at the table with 
us in discussion of this question on Government monetary control. 
We welcome especially anyone having an opposing viewpoint on 
Government monetary control. 

ANNOUNCER. Mr. Binderup, that sounds interesting, all right. So 
until we have another congressional breakfast talk, we say, “So 
long,” until next Tuesday morning. 


The Old Gray Mule, He Ain’t What He Used To Be 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, March 25, 1929 


LETTER FROM HON. GEORGE H. HEINKE, OF NEBRASKA 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the following letter written by 
Hon. GEorGE H. HEINKE, of Nebraska: 


JANUARY 30, 1939. 
Mr. Encar Howarp. 
Editor, Columbus Telegram, Columbus, Nebr. 

Dear FRIEND Epcar: My attention has been called to your edi- 
torial of January 18, 1939, in which you intimate that you discern 
spavins and ringbones on my political legs because of my negative 
vote on that wicked 1939 W. P. A. deficiency appropriation. 

Edgar, what you perceive on my political legs are not spavins 
or ringbones. They are the remains of the scratches, welts, and 
Charley horses that I received going through some of those political 
fences in my race for Congress last fall, but I assure you that you 
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would have to look mighty close to see any evidence of them now. 

Talking about mules, I am reminded that a number of years 
ago, when I was scouring the countryside buying cattle, a friend 
came to me and said, “George, while you are riding the country, 
I wish you would keep your weather eye open for mules. I am in 
the market for mules, and here is what I am interested in: I 
want a span of molly mules, matched either in black, bay, or 
gray; aged 6 or 7 years; height, 14 hands; weight, 1,400 pounds or 
thereabouts; broke to work; and that will stand without hitching, 
and if they are in foal, all the better. I want them worth the 
money. I want no pointed rumps, no drooping rumps, no crooked 
legs, no swinney, no spavins, no ringbones, nor cold shoulders. 
Examine the eyes, the teeth, and the wind. Look at their kidneys, 
their appetites, and their intestines if you can.” 

Edgar, I tell you a mume like that is hard to find. 

I remember the mule you had on or about March 4, 1933. I refer 
to the one that those New Deal bureaucratic mule skinners have 
been herding around for almost 6 years. 

I was never overly fond of that mule and especially his braying. 
I must admit, however, that he did a little work, had a little 
shape and some good mule sense. But look at him now, mooneyed, 
blind staggers, a whisky cough, shimmies, and walks in circles. 
His whole constitution is undermined and it takes appropriations 
of nine or ten billions of dollars to even keep him on his feet. At 
his best he is nothing now but a common, no-account, flea-bitten, 
knot-headed jackass and a stump-sucker, besides. 

Edgar, the only mule you ever had is ruin’t. 

Sincerely yours, 
GerorcE H. HEINKE, 
Member of Congress. 





Our Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 24, 1939 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, on March 18, 1938, answer- 
ing an attack upon Secretary Hull and the administration’s 
foreign policy, I made a lengthy speech giving my opinion 
of European conditions. By that speech I hoped to draw 
attention to the menace of Hitler to world peace, and par- 
ticularly to the shadow he cast over Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, and Rumania. 

I was convinced that Great Britain and France could weigh 
gravity of coming events, but suspected those nations of 
viewing the sweep of fascism and nazi-ism as preferable to 
the growth of communism. They have sanctioned dismem- 
berment of a sister democracy, Czechoslovakia, and are poised 
to deprive other countries of their independence. I cannot 
help wondering whether they do not approve of the barbaric 
and bloody policies of Hitler. 

In my speech on March 18, 1938, I said: 


Not until 1912, when I had the pleasure of obtaining the privilege 
of the House floor for Count Luetzow, ex-Austrian statesman who 
visited the United States to warn of the dangers of the approaching 
European war and advocate measures tending to universal peace, 
and shortly thereafter, when I heard the late President of the 
Republic of Czechoslovakia, Professor Masaryk, lucidly explain the 
aspiration of Germany to acquire by any means necessary not only 
control of middle western Europe and the countries of the Danube 
but also another outlet to the sea, did I really begin to give serious 
thought to the danger of the then approaching war. 


EXPRESSED BELIEF IN SECRET CONSPIRACY 3 YEARS AGO 


Three years ago I voiced belief that a secret or tacit agreement 
existed between Hitler, Mussolini, and Japan, but my warning went 
unheeded. The strategy practiced by those countries conformed 
exactly to that predicted by Professor Masaryk, who was intimately 
aware of Germany’s ambitions. 

In the Orient Japan pursued a course toward domination of the 
yellow races, apparently with preassurance that Italy and Ger- 
many would so engage the attention of the European democracies 
that interference in China would be impossible. 

In Ethiopia Mussolini’s war machine grinded to its conquest while 
Hitler’s silence gave approval. 

Internal dissent in Spain, nourished by the dictator countries, 
finally flamed into civil war, and the legions of Italian and German 
soldiers took stand in battle against the established government. 

Hitler, demanding the return of Germany’s lost colonies, only 
cloaked his purpose of European aggression, and it was long 
ago clear that he would one day climax the years of planned 
Propaganda in Austria by an invasion of that country. His 
seizure of Austria is but a prelude of more ambitious plans. 
Peace- and liberty-loving Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hungary, and 
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the other small independent nations now see his shadow across 
their lands—Memel, Danzig, and the Polish Corridor, Alsace-Lor- 
raine, and the much-desired Ukraine. 

For the time being, engaged in consolidating his gains, he 
may utter reassuring words to Poland and Yugoslavia. But they 
have only to recall his utter disregard of treaties, and his oft- 
repeated statements as to his ultimate aims, to realize how 
necessary it is that they prepare to resist invasion, for invasion 
is bound to come. 

IL DUCE MAY BE MAKING SAD MISTAKE IN TRUSTING HITLER 


Whether Il Duce is as smart as he thinks he is in cooperating 
with the imperialistic-minded Hitler only the future will tell. 
But there are many sapient observers who have their doubts. 
They believe that Hitler will not hesitate to throw his now 
comrade, Il Duce, overboard when and if he becomes strong enough 
to be able to get along without him. 

AMERICA MUST TAKE NOTE OF WHAT IS GOING ON IN THE WORLD 

One may properly ask how does all this affect America? Who 
knows? In this fateful hour, with all the civilized world well-nigh 
breathless, I do not feel that we should follow the vacillating 
policy of Great Britain, who, in the opinion of many well-qualified 
students of international affairs, may be the next prey of the 
remorseless triumvirate. Many ripe scholars feel that the sup- 
pression of Great Britain will mean the consummation of a plan 
to form three great powers outside of North and South America. 
I doubt very much that France, which is fighting domestic prob- 
lems with her back to the wall, and Russia, despised by the 
capitalistic groups of the world, could, after the disappearance of 
the other countries I have named, long withstand being dismem- 
bered also. There is not the slightest doubt in my mind but that 
Hitler, Mussolini, and the raving-mad. Japanese war lords are in 
a conspiracy to divide the entire world among themselves, or at 
least as much of it as they can manage to grab. 

POLISH LEADERS SHOULD NOT FORGET TREATMENT ACCORDED POLES IN 
PRUSSIA 

Great Britain, rather late, is commencing to realize its danger. 
Does Poland realize her danger? 

The leaders in Poland might well hearken back to other days, 
and consider the former treatment of Poles in Prussia. I remember 
in 1908 how Prussia prohibited, by edict, the teaching of the Polish 
language in their own schools, and how they proposed in their 
Parliament a compulsory dispossession of the homes of Polanders. 
For 2,000 years the Poles and their fathers before them had occupied 
this land, but notwithstanding and in contravention of the Con- 
gress of Vienna of 1815, and in violation of Prussia’s organic laws 
prohibiting distinctions between citizens of the Kingdom, that 
Kingdom’s Parliament even then showed its prejudice and discrimi- 
nation against the Polish. 

At the time I speak of, Congressman Arthur L. Bates, of Penn- 
sylvania, was impelled to introduce into this House a resolution 
extending good wishes and sympathy to the Poles in Prussia in their 
efforts to maintain their property rights. 

Recalling this, and viewing the present prejudice which governs 
in Germany, Poland should properly estimate the future insofar as 
her relations with that country are concerned. 

AMERICA MAY NOT BE AS SAFE AS SHE FEELS 

Up to about 12 years ago we confidently believed ourselves prop- 
erly protected against possible attack from any and all quarters; 
but in view of the increased and ever-increasing knowledge of 
aviation and mammoth airplane carriers, are we really free from 
military danger? 

If this nefarious triumvirate should effect the dismemberment 
of the great British Empire, what would become of Canada? Could 
we still feel free and at ease without present-day Canada? 

Only a little while ago I read in the public press about conces- 
sions that had been or were contemplated to be granted by Mexico 
to Japan in Lower California. That recalled to my mind the tenta- 
tive offer by Germany in 1917, in the Zimmerman note, to give 
Mexico a part of the United States if Mexico would join Germany, 
and the offer to Japan of the Philippine Islands in return for 
military aid. When those audacious offers were first brought to 
light it was thought they were sheer allied propaganda, but we 
were convinced of the authenticity of these reports by documen- 
tary evidence that came into possession of our Government. 

In view of all this and our enemies within, I feel that it be- 
hooves us adequately to protect ourselves against even the remot- 
est eventuality. I have heard it said with plausibility that if Eng- 
land had stated her position unequivocally in the early days of 
1914, and if America had been prepared in 1916, these acts would 
have had a most salutary effect, and it would not have been neces- 
sary to send millions of our young men across the sea and expend 
billions of dollars. Consequently, and repeating, I feel that we owe 
it to ourselves to prepare for any, even the most imaginable possi- 
bility. Therefore, I am ready to vote for the construction of a 
navy and an air force that will be unmistakably adequate for our 
proper defense. 

DO NOT CLAIM TO BE MORE PATRIOTIC THAN THOSE WHO DISAGREE 

It is not my aim to try to make anybody believe I am more patri- 
otic than those who do not favor this increased naval plan. We 
all recognize among that group a highly patriotic impulse. They, 
too, think their judgment would be better for the country. The 
only interest I have in the problem of national defense is the 
welfare of our whole country, to which I owe much and for 
which I am ready to give everything I possess. This great country 
of my adoption has been kind to me, and if I leave behind only 
one legacy, I want it to be a contribution, weak though it be, 
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to the defense, not offense, and the promotion of the welfare 
of the land that made me whatever I am and gave me whatever I 
have. 

Let me say that I feel a grave mistake was made by some of the 
political leaders of 20 years ago, who, for purely political purposes, 
prevented the United States from joining other peace-loving nations 
in a hopeful effort to outlaw war and all its frightful consequences 
by the League of Nations. That failure unquestionably weakened 
the League at the outset, and it has in no small measure destroyed 
its usefulness. 

I well remember when President Wilson returned from his first 
trip to Paris and invited the members of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations and the members of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs to the White House to hear his explanation of the 
League plan, because I was at the time a member of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. The only sitting members of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations are Senators Prrrman and BoraH. I am the only 
sitting Member of the House who participated in that historic 
meeting. 

Mr. Wilson made a confidential report to the members of these 
two committees, and in a 3-hour session he endeavored to obtain 
the advice and consent of those present. All present were asked 
to question the President on each and every provision, which 
many, as I recall, did, and all were apparently satisfied by the 
President's lucid and masterly exposition of the infinite possibilities 
of that great humanitarian plan. In addition to securing the 
advice and consent of the members of those two committees, Mr. 


Wilson consulted such eminent Americans and Republicans as .- 


former President Taft, former Secretary of State Elihu Root, and 
others, all of whom acquiesced in the President's conclusions. I 
especially remember that the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of that time, Mr. Lodge, of Massachusetts, pro- 
pounded to President Wilson many questions and appeared satisfied, 
yet a few months later, unfortunately, the same Senator Lodge who 
had given unmistakable assurance of accord with the plan, became, 
in his important official position, the spearhead, largely for political 
purposes, of the opposition to the League plan. It is a fact that 
there was opposition to the League of Nations, simply because it 
was the only issue Republican leaders of that day could evolve in 
opposing the Democratic Party. In this opposition they were aided 
by the disgruntled, vitriolic Jim Reed, then a Senator from Missouri. 

It was alleged that the League Covenant provided for sending 
our boys across the sea; while in fact there was nothing in the 
League Covenant that justified such a conclusion. I maintained 
then, and I repeat, that the underlying opposition to the League, 
aside from the pclitical consideration, was the objection of in- 
dustrial leaders of the Nation to the international labor provisions, 
which provided, in article 20 of the Covenant of the League, that— 

“The high-contracting parties will endeavor to secure and main- 
tain fair and humane conditions of labor for men, women, and 
children, both in their own countries and in all countries to which 
their commercial and industrial relations extended, and to that 
end will agree to establish as part of the organization of the League 
a permanent bureau of labor.” 


BELIEVE AMERICA’S MEMBERSHIP OF THE LEAGUE WOULD HAVE BEEN 
BENEFICIAL 


I am confident today, beyond all doubt, that had the United 
States joined the League of Nations it would have strengthened 
and preserved the League in full vigor and effectiveness and we 
would not have present-day conditions, with all democracies of 
Europe either destroyed or on the verge of destruction. I still 
believe that under the terms of the League Covenant we could 
have precluded the mad rearmament race by close adhesion to and 
renewal of the provisions of the Washington Arms Conference after 
the 10-year limit, to the lasting benefit of all civilization. At the 
conclusion of the Washington Arms Conference the United States 
felt fairly easy; and it was only our absence from membership in the 
League that led first Germany, then Italy, and, shortly thereafter, 
Japan to withdraw from membership in the League. Then trouble 
began. The plot thickened. Now we have the fruit. 

Moreover, I feel that if Great Britain and France had taken a 
firm stand against the initial rearmament of Hitler, Mussolini, and 
Japan, and had not been lulled to sleep by undependable peace 
assurances, they would have been in position 2 years ago to stop 
Mussolini and Hitler in their mad rush toward a menacing world 
conquest. Should we, then, follow the vacillating and always un- 
loading policy of Great Britain or should we be ready to properly 
defend ourselves and our possessions against any and all? 

I LIKE TO FEEL THAT I CAN CHANGE MY VIEWPOINTS IN ACCORDANCE 
WITH CHANGED CONDITIONS 


And so, in conclusion, let me say that in view of the alarming 
world conditions to which I have alluded, I shall vote and work for 
the passage of the pending bill. This may be surprising to some of 
the critics who have accused me of being a pacifist, charging that I 
was against adequate national defense; but let me say to them it 
is not they who have changed my view. I was just as conscientious 
when I opposed large Army and Navy appropriations in past years 
as I am conscientious today in supporting this bill. I have changed 
my views because and only because world conditions have changed. 
When I get so old or so benumbed of brain and character that I 
cannot change my view in accordance with changing conditions 
and a changing world, it is time for me to be carried out feet first, 
and I want to be. 

I have criticized conditions and things at times, and I shall do 
s0 again whenever I see anything that I think merits criticism. 
But I love this country. I will vote any amount of money necessary 
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to protect it from enemies either within or without. Today, per- 
haps more than at any other time in its history, the United States 
of America stands out against the dark and stormy seas of racial 
persecution, intrigue, conspiracy, and jealousy as the one and only 
enduring beacon light of hope. 

I am grateful to the people of my district for having permitted 
me for so many years to be a Member of this great American Con- 
gress, the greatest democratic legislative body on earth, wherein 
every man is accorded the unfettered right to say what he pleases. 
Let us strive to preserve and promote this priceless heritage for 
ourselves and posterity. I do not expect to be here forever, but I 
do want the Stars and Stripes and a democratic form of government 
to endure here forever. 


These are words I spoke a year ago. Today they are as 
true as they were then. I can only hope that England and 
France, realizing their mistakes of this past year, will no 
longer permit Hitler to dictate their diplomacy and to move 
their statesmen about as players on a chessboard. 


The Fish Industry and Reciprecal-Trade 
Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, March 25, 1939 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, since this industry 
to be prosperous must have an export outlet for some of its 
products, as well as a large domestic market, it is reasonable 
to conclude that it would be the policy of the Government to 
protect the American fishing industry through true recip- 
rocal-trade agreements. This is a very important industry, 
especially to the northeastern and northwestern sections of 
this country, employing over 125,000 fishermen in 1935, end 
13,000 additional persons in the canning and curing of fish. 
The value of the products of this industry in that year was 
estimated to be over $104,000,000. 

The United States received concessions in 13 of the 16 
trade agreements which had been negotiated and were effec- 
tive prior to January 1, 1938. Of the agreement countries, 
Canada, the Netherlands, and France were important outlets 
for our fish and fish products in 1929. To two of these three 
countries—Canada and the Netherlands—we gave conces- 
sions on fish and, in turn, Canada and France gave tnis 
country concessions. 

Figures from official sources show that agreement countries 
as a whole took slightly more than 29 percent of our total 
export market in value in 1929. Our total fish exports in 
1937 were but 58.4 percent of their value in 1929. However, 
in 1937 our exports to nonagreement countries had recovered 
to 65.1 percent of 1929, while to agreement countries which 
gave us concessions they were but 49.6 percent of the 1929 
level in value. It is evident that our recovery of our former 
fish market has been more rapid to the non-trade-agreement 
countries than to the agreement countries. Thus it is appar- 
ent that the concessions received under reciprocal-trade agree- 
ments have not been of particular value to this country. On 
the other hand, we in turn gave concessions on fish in both 
the Canadian and the Netherlands agreements which were 
generalized in our tariff schedules to the entire world. We 
likewise gave concessions to Cuba, but these were not gen- 
eralized because of the special treaty in effect between this 
country and Cuba. 

While the value of fish exports in 1937 was nowhere near 
the 1929 level, the value of fish imports for 1937 was 85.3 
percent of the 1929 level. Our imports from agreement coun- 
tries in 1937 were 86.6 percent of the 1929 level, while to 
nonagreement countries they were 84.2 percent. From these 
figures it is obvious that the trade-agreements program has 
helped foreign countries to recover their market in this coun- 
try, while the concessions we received from agreement coun- 
tries have not been of any help to us in reacquiring our former 
foreign market for fish. 
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It is especially noteworthy that, while the Netherlands re- 
ceived a concession from us which has been very helpful to 
them in bringing their volume in this country back to approx- 
imately the 1929 level, they did not in turn give us the con- 
cession which would have made it possible for us to have re- 
acquired our former market in the Netherlands. In 1929 we 
exported to the Netherlands 19,833,000 pounds of canned fish, 
while in 1937 this figure had dropped to 1,791,000 pounds. 

Another country which has materially increased the sale 
of its products in our home market is Japan. In 1929 Japan 
exported to this country 26,543,000 pounds, while in 1937 they 
exported 47,703,000 pounds. Here is another industry which 
the New Deal claims to have helped through its reciprocal 
trade agreements program. However, all of the evidence 
shows the contrary to be true. 





Dr. Towne Nylander 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS F. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, March 25, 1939 


DOCUMENTS FROM THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
documents from the National Labor Relations Board: 


N. L. R. B. LIFTS SUSPENSION OF DR. TOWNE NYLANDER AS REGIONAL 
DIRECTOR OF TWENTY-FIRST REGION 


The National Labor Relations Board on February 27, 1939, an- 
nounced the suspension of Dr. Towne Nylander as regional di- 
rector of the twenty-first region, at Los Angeles, pending an 
investigation of the accuracy of the reporting of an address made 
by Dr. Nylander at Inglewood, Calif., on February 6. The news- 
paper account of the address quoted Dr. Nylander as expressing 
views which are in no sense those of the Board. 

An investigation was undertaken at the request of the Board by 
Prof. James E. Brenner, lieutenant commander, U. S. Navy, 
(retired), professor of law at Stanford University. His findings 
have been received and studied by the Board. In them the Board 
does not find cause to continue Dr. Nylander’s suspension. It has 
therefore advised Dr. Nylander that his suspension has been lifted, 
and has requested him to reassume his duties as regional director. 

A copy of Professor Brenner’s findings in the matter, and of 
Chairman Madden's letter of transmittal to Dr. Nylander, are 
attached. 

NaTIONAL LABOR RELATIONS Boakp, 
Washington, D. C., March 24, 1939. 
Dr. TowNE J. NYLANDER, 
2638 West Adams Gardens, Los Angeles, Calif. 

DEAR NYLANDER: As you know, the Board requested Prof. James 
E. Brenner, of Stanford University, to investigate the accuracy of 
an article in the Inglewood Daily News which reported an address 
made by yourself before the Ingleside Community Forum on last 
February 6. In addition to the inquiries made of yourself, Professor 
Brenner in the course of his investigation has interviewed many 
of those who listened to your address and has taken the testimony 
of the writer of the Daily News article, Mr. Roy Rosenberg. The 
Board has received Professor Brenner's findings. A copy of them is 
attached. 

You will note that the findings go directly to the statements 
which disturbed the Board and which was the cause of its action 
in suspending you. The purported statements were to the effect 
that, when a complaint is actually served, the Twenty-first Regional 
Office does not have a scintilla of doubt as to the employer's guilt, 
and that the employer “hasn’t got a chance.” 

Professor Brenner finds that you did intend to convey the mean- 
ing of the first statement to your audience; he finds conflicting 
evidence as to your words and meaning on the second point. As 
an overall finding, Professor Brenner presents a failure on your part 
to describe Board procedure in such a way as to convince listeners, 
unfamiliar with that procedure, that it affords an employer adequate 
opportunity to defend himself against allegations made against him 
in a complaint. 

The Board recognizes that it is the duty of a regional director 
not to issue a complaint in a case unless his investigation of the 
facts has led him to conclude that an unfair labor practice has been 
committed. It is assumed that your remark, “When a complaint is 
actually served the twenty-first regional office does not have a 
scintilla of doubt as to the employer’s guilt,” is an expression of 
confidence that you in your investigation have so sifted the facts 
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that you are certain a complaint can be sustained. You may claim 
that cases in your region are so carefully investigated and prepared 
that only those in which the unfair labor practices are certain of 
proof under testimony could reach the stage of a public hearing. 
However, the Board regrets that your discussion of procedure dealt 
only with those early stages of our cases entrusted to the regional 
director, and failed to deal with the later stages which are the 
responsibilities of the trial examiners and the Board. 

Your error in judgment according to our reading of Professor 
Brenner’s report, arose from not “* * * laying a foundation by 
making a complete and accurate explanation of the National Labor 
Relations Board procedure.” Such an explanation would have 
involved a clear demarcation between your duty in presenting the 
case and the totally different functions of the trial examiner who 
hears the testimony, of the Board itself which must review the 
testimony, and of the circuit court of appeals which passes on the 
entire record. Your role in the first stage of this familiar and 
legally-approved procedure is so routine that you were perhaps 
blinded to the possible effects on listeners of a presentation which 
left them to believe that employers have no recourse after a com- 
plaint is once served upon them. Unless you had so informed them, 
your listeners could not know that complaints are in proper cases 
dismissed upon subsequent presentation of pertinent facts, that 
employers have opportunity to refute allegations in complaints by 
sworn testimony, that trial examiners can and do dismiss complaints 
upon proper evidence, and that the Board itself in numerous cases 
has, upon its consideration of the transcript of evidence taken at 
the hearing, dismissed a part or all of a complaint issued by a 
regional direcior. 

In respect that your error in judgment caused an unfounded 
alarm in the minds of parties to Board proceedings and in mem- 
bers of the public, with reference to the fairness of Board pro- 
ceedings, the Board finds reason for reproof in your Inglewood 
address as weighed in the findings of Professor Brenner. Those 
findings also state the opinion of Professor Brenner that you “did 
not intend to convey the impression that the procedure of the 
National Labor Relations Board does not provide a full and im- 
partial hearing for employers against whom formal complaints 
have been filed.” 

The Board also accepts this finding and upon it concludes that 
there is no valid cause, in the facts themselves, for further disci- 
plinary action against you. You are reminded, however, that your 
suspension took place after the Board had waited for several days 
for a report from you concerning your remarks. 

Your suspension as regional director is hereby lifted and you 
may immediately reassume your duties. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. WARREN MADDEN, Chairman. 


FINDINGS OF PROF. JAMES E. BRENNER, SUBMITTED TO N. L. R. B. AFTER 
INVESTIGATION OF ACCURACY WITH WHICH ADDRESS BY TOWNE J. 
NYLANDER WAS REPORTED 
The article in the Inglewood Daily News appears to be a case of 

reasonably accurate reporting, but it includes interpretations not 

intended by the lecturer. 

There is a square conflict as to whether Dr. Nylander used these 
exact words: “I'll tell you frankly when we go into a hearing the 
employer hasn’t got a chance.” 

With the exception of this controversial sentence, Mr. Rosenberg’s 
statement made at the hearing is substantially correct, that “The 
statements which appear in the adjoining starred box are Dr. Ny- 
lander’s words in every instance. The article is the running 
account, of the running story, is a review of what happened at the 
meeting in an effort to hit the high spots and does not purport to 
be a verbatim account of what Dr. Nylander said.” 

The content of the paragraphs in the body of the article is 
substantially correct, but in some instances the interpretation 
which results from taking statements from their context and 
joining them as consecutive statements was not that intended 
by the speaker. 

The title of the article “National Labor Relations Board Is 
for Workers and Against Employers, Claim” might be inferred 
from the remarks of Dr. Nylander by members of the audience 
who were not familiar with the part of the National Labor 
Relations Board procedure, which was not explained by Dr. 
Nylander, but Dr. Nylander did not intend that such an in- 
ference should be drawn. 

Dr. Nylander made a qualified statement that he personally 
hoped the A. F. of L. and C. I. O. would remain two distinct 
organizations. 

The captions “Communism Feared” and “Favors C. I. O.” are 
the reporter’s own phrasing. 

Dr. Nylander did not always make clear to his audience when 
he was quoting another person and when he was expressing his 
own views. 

Dr. Nylander did not intend to expressly state or to imply 
that the Board is partial in its views concerning complaints 
filed against employers. 

Dr. Nylander did not intend to convey the impression that the 
procedure of the National Labor Relations Board does not provide 
a full and impartial hearing for employers against whom formal 
complaints have been filed. 

If Dr. Nylander intended to restrict his statements regarding the 
procedure of the National Labor Relations Board to the procedure 
of the twenty-first region, the record shows that he did not make 
his intention clear to all of his audience. Dr. Nylander did 
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intend that his audience should be impressed with the fact that 
when a complaint is actually served the twenty-first regional office 
does not have a scintilla of doubt as to the employer’s guilt. 

The Inglewood audience was a receptive one and there is evidence 
which indicates that Dr. Nylander became very enthusiastic about 
the subject matter of some of his remarks and made statements 
which could reasonably be interpreted in more than one way. 

Dr. Nylander did fail to fully describe the procedure of the 
National Labor Relations Board and the lack of that explanation or 
knowledge resulted in a number of the members of the audience 
misinterpreting remarks made by him. 

Dr. Lylander, as regional director of the National Labor Relations 
Board, should have recognized the necessity for his laying a founda- 
tion by making a complete and accurate explanation of the National 
Labor Relations Board procedure if he desired to make statements 
which might reasonably be misunderstood if this precaution were 


not taken. 
J. E. BRENNER. 


That Cash and Carry Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, March 25, 1939 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, America is hovering danger- 
cusly near the brink of another European conflict. Our 
war-minded Chief Executive is directing us on a course of 
international intrigue that will surely and certainly lead the 
United States into a second world war. 

Unless Congress intervenes to strengthen existing neu- 
trality legislation as a counterstroke to the current adminis- 
tration effort to weaken such legislation, the history of the 
Wilson administration will be repeated. Only this time our 
boys will be sent to the Old World slaughterhouse on the 
pretext of making democracy safe for the world. 

Senator Pirrman, with the blessings of the administration, 
has introduced a bill that would scrap the present neutrality 
law in favor of one permitting the sale of war supplies to 
foreign nations on a cash-and-carry basis. 

Cash and carry sounds inviting, but how long would the 
cash hold out? If Europe can pay cash for new war supplies, 
she can pay debts incurred for purchase of supplies in the 
last European bloodletting. 

Millions of Americans hungry and in need can furnish 
customers for more than we have ever yet produced without 
going into the murder merchandising business whose ulti- 
mate consequence must be destruction of civilization and 
creation of the very conditions that brought dictators to 
Russia, Germany, and Italy. 

The way to keep out of war is to keep out. Since Congress 
has the responsibility of declaring war, Congress should hold 
the reins to prevent the President from following a course of 
international meddling that will make such declaration a 
mere perfunctory formality. 

The President has usurped the power that belongs to Con- 
gress and the people. I intend to condemn this procedure by 
signing at once the petition to discharge from committee the 
Ludlow war referendum resolution. I urge my colleagues 
to join me in this effort to give the mothers of America the 
right to decide whether their sons and husbands shall again 
be sacrificed on the European slaughter block. 

I also urge my colleagues to study carefully the following 
editorial from the Fort Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel of March 
23, 1939: 

THAT CASH-AND-CARRY PLAN 

Says Representative Louis LupLow, Democrat, of Indiana, “With 
the war spirit sweeping the world; with every great nation weighing 
itself down with clanking armaments; with international friend- 
ships long so prized and so eagerly sought breaking down and giv- 


ing way on a wholly unprecedented scale to international hatreds 
end discord—if there ever was a time when Americans should set 
aside all other matters and give their best thought to the problem 
cf how to keep America out of war now is that time.” 

There are as Representative LuDLOow points out no signs that any 
nation intends to attack us either with arms or with the economic 
weapons which are secondary only to arms as a means of offensive 


action—economic weapons applied through such discriminatory 





foreign policy as in the case of current American proposals is hypo- 
critically labeled as “new neutrality legislation.” But— 

“There are” as Representative LupLow reminds us “forces that are 
likely to pull us into war unless we take some effective steps to 
prevent it. These forces—financial, political, or what not—reach 
across the seas and constitute the danger element of the situation, 
as far as America is concerned.” 

In this juncture, Senator Pirrman’s cash-and-carry proposal 
appears very well—on the surface. But it is utterly unrealistic. 

For—just where are the European nations to get the money with 
which to pay cash for the war supplies they are to be permitted to 
obtain in the United States? They haven’t been able—or so they 
have said—to pay a penny on their old war debts for years! And 
most of their great armaments programs have been financed with 
recklessly borrowed money! 

When their other sources of credit have been exhausted, when 
they are in the middle of a war, when they have (by means of loans) 
pumped up a great artificial structure of blood-soaked prosperity 
here in the United States—what then? 

Will not World War history repeat itself? Will not the adminis- 
tration at Washington, dreading collapse of such a bubble of appar- 
ent economic well-being, follow in Woodrow Wilson’s footsteps to 
arrange, either openly or secretly, extension of, first, private, then 
public credits to those nations which it makes no secret about 
favoring in the curernt European brawl? 

We dare not fail to count the cost of such a policy’s most prob- 
able—nay, almost certain—consequences. The Roosevelt-Welles- 
Pittman road is the road that leads straight to war. 

And, as Mr. LupLow asserts, “A declaration of war is no idle 
and inconsequential thing. It sounds the knell of our fine young 
manhood. It breaks up family ties, tears heartstrings asunder, and 
dooms countless thousands to premature death.” 

We hear much sentimental talk about the suicides in Czecho- 
slovakia. Surely there is in no quarter a lack of sympathy for those 
who have felt constrained to take their own lives in consequence 
of the new shift of the map of Europe. But can we bring back 
those lives by slaughtering millions? Is a Czechoslovakian suicide 
sadder than the ghastly deaths of hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
can (and other) soldiers ripped from their homes and firesides and 
sent into the awful shambles that is war? 

Should not, at the very least, our representatives in Congress 
have the say-so as to specific foreign-policy commitments even po- 
tentially tending toward involvement of the United States in for- 
eign strife when the ultimate responsibility for declaring war rests 
with those representatives? 

If our neutrality legislation is repealed or relaxed, then, talk 
all our rulers will about democracy, ours will not be a democracy 
at all, but a pure autocracy. 

Please bear all these things in mind as you prepare a message to 
Representative GEORGE W. GILLIE, and Senators FREDERICK VAN Nuys 
and SHERMAN MINTON, Washington, D. C., urging them to hold out 
to the last against the effort to make us scrap our Neutrality Actl 


J. Burrwood Daly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. HOUSTON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, March 25, 1939 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. J. Burrwoop DALy, 
late a Representative from Pennsylvania 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, when I entered the House 
of Representatives 4 years ago and met my colleagues from 
Pennsylvania, I was a stranger to the group, but as time 
passed, I learned to know and appreciate them, and there 
was none in the distinguished list of Congressmen from 
Pennsylvania for whom I had higher regard than J. Burrwoop 
Day. His recent death has taken from me a personal friend, 
and the people of the State of Pennsylvania have lost a legis- 
lator of ability and high standing. He was experienced and 
of sound judgment. I was always glad to consult him on 
many questions coming before the Congress and it was my 
pleasure to serve with him on several committees. 

As a lawyer and as a citizen, he stood for the best interests 
of his community and his country. He traveled life’s highway 
without hyprocrisy or cant; his duties he took seriously, and 
his obligations he discharged faithfully. 

The finest words that can be spoken of him tell of devotion 
to his family. They were always uppermost in his thoughts 
and he gave them a full measure of service. 

J. BurRwoop DaLy was an unusual man in that he could 
hold the respect and esteem of his adversary, notwithstanding 
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the fact that he brought to his work a grim determination | 


and an unfaltering purpose. Through the force of his strong 
personality he managed to achieve that which seemed impos- 
sible to the man of ordinary strength. His rugged honesty 
and integrity of purpose aroused and held the confidence of 
those with whom he worked, and no man rendered a greater 
measure of service than he was called upon to perform during 
the hectic days of the Seventy-fourth and Seventy-fifth Con- 
gresses and this session of the Seventy-sixth Congress. 

By electing him as its United States Representative, the 
State of Pennsylvania greatly honored J. Burrwoop Daty; 
and in turn, he greatly honored the State of Pennsylvania. 


Discriminatory Freight Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MALCOLM C. TARVER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, March 25, 1939 


RESOLUTION OF THE GEORGIA LEGISLATURE 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following memorial from 
the legislature of the State of Georgia: 


Whereas on February 27, 1939, Commissioner William E. Lee and 
Examiner Michael T. Corcoran reported to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that rates on 13 commodity groups were “unduly preju- 
dicial” to southern producing points “to the extent that such rates 
are beyond levels higher than at present in effect on like articles 
within the North”; and 

Whereas the said report further stated that there was no substan- 
tial argument while the rate level for a given commodity shipped 
from a southern to a northern point should be higher than the level 
of rates between two northern points of equal distance; and 

Whereas it is fitting and proper that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission immediately equalize rate structures so as to have uni- 
form rates on like articles which are or which may be produced in 


different sections of the country from such sections to common | 


markets in conformity with the aforesaid report: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house of representatives concurring), 
That the Interstate Commerce Commission be memorialized and 
petitioned by the general assembly of this State to immediately 
effectuate the said uniform rate structures in conformity with the 
said report of February 27, 1939; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be dispatched to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, to each member of the Georgia dele- 
gation in the National Congress, and to the press of this State and 
Nation. 


Poor Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, March 25, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
editorial from the New York Times with reference to the 
second deficiency bill recently passed by the House of 
Representatives: 

[From the New York Times, Friday, March 24, 1939] 
POOR ECONOMY 


Although economy is increasingly necessary in Washington, the 
House of Representatives has used poor judgment in deleting from 
the second deficiency bill appropriations of $4,000,000 in cash and 
$6,000,000 in contract authorization asked by the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics for the creation of an additional re- 
search center in California, as well as $250,000 to enable the com- 
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mittee to stimulate research in scientific institutions. This is a 
case of penny wise, pound foolish. The total appropriations asked 
by the N. A. C. A. are a drop in the bucket compared with the sums 
already authorized for the procurement of aircraft. Yet funda- 
mental research in aerodynamic problems is the very thing which 
has given us our technical superiority in aircraft. 

Before the Appropriations Committee of the House Dr. Joseph S. 
Ames, chairman of the N. A. C. A., expressed the opinion that addi- 
tional research facilities are now more than ever required because 
“another power has recently developed aircraft of greater military 
effectiveness than any American aircraft,” and this same power 
“has expanded its research organization to such a degree as to con- 
stitute a foundation for enduring supremacy in the technical de- 
velopment of aircraft, unless the United States takes effective 
action.” Curtailment elsewhere in our new aircraft program would 
be preferable to the deletion of this necessary item. 


Everything “Short of War”? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, March 25, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE MIAMI (FLA.) HERALD 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following editorial from 
the Miami Herald, Miami, Fla., March 21, 1939: 


[From the Miami (Fla.) Herald of March 21, 1939] 
EVERYTHING “SHORT OF WAR’? 


While Europe is seething with war hysteria at the moment, there 
is ample evidence tha. the United States apparently is about to be 
seized with the same virus; perhaps, in degree less violent than that 
affiicting Britain and France, but a bit hysterical nonetheless. 

Our State Department started it last week when Sumner Welles 
tock occasion to cuss out Hitler for the seizure of Czechoslovakia. 
That was followed by plans to exercise economic pressure upon 
Germany, raising her import duties 25 percent and putting the 
former Czech territory on the blacklist. Formal denunciation of 
German lawlessness in taking Czech land will follow. In fact, the 
President has announced that the administration will do everything 
“short of war’ to make Hitler feel the displeasure of the United 
States over the situation in Europe. To this he has added Italy 
and Japan. 

All of which is a little confusing. 

The American tradition, if we understand it correctly, has been to 
keep itself out of other peoples’ quarrels. 

We were propagandized into the European war in 1917, and sent 
many hundreds of thousands of American youths to France to fight 
for the safety of democracy. It wasn’t our democracy that was 
endangered then, and our democracy isn’t endangered now. 

The worries of Great Britain and of France and of Russia 
are not of sufficient importance to us to justify taking any steps 
that conceivably might lead this Nation into another war for 
the preservation of the European conception of democracy. 

The President undoubtedly is sincere in taking action “short 
of war,” but the question is: Will Germany, Japan, and Italy 
be willing for him to stop “short of war?” 

The President may find himself unable to determine at what 
point economic pressure ends and war begins. The nations 
against whom the pressure is exerted may answer it with gun 
and bayonet. Japan, for example, could drop a few bombs 
on American possessions in China, drop a few more on Manila, 
send a portion of her fleet into Philippine territory on a maraud- 
ing expedition. What answer could our President give to that sort 
of argument “short of war?” 

If we are going to scold the dictator governments, punish 
them by economic sanctions, rule them out of the league, for 
foulness, we must be prepared to follow such action all the 
way through 

The people of the United States do not want war, Mr. President. 
They are not of a temper to send their sons into battle with 
Germany, Italy, or Japan, just because the leaders of those 
nations have revived the barbaric standards of Attila the Hun, 
Timur the Lame, and Baber the Tater, and are attempting to 
apply them to modern civilization 

The American people want peace, to stay in their own back yards, 
and be so well prepared for war that all other nations will stay in 
theirs, so far as we are concerned. 

If we get off on a tangent of writing persnickety notes to nations 
that haven't stepped on our toes we simply are heading into war 

The note-writing proclivity of our war-time president, Woodrow 
Wilson, had considerable to do with our getting drawn into the 
World War. We still are more than $10,000,000,0C0 in the red on 
account of it, and many thousands of Americans remain in shattered 
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health because of it, while thousands of stone markers over Ameri- 
can graves in foreign soil bear silent witness to the futility of it all. 

Today our pens are shaping themselves into swords as the admin- 
istration in Washington moves toward doing everything “short of 
war” to help Czechoslovakia, to help England and France. 

We would better serve the American people by giving central 
Europe all the silent sympathy which we feel for it in our hearts, 
but keep our fool mouths shut, sheath our pen-swords, and look to 
our own defenses. 





The Railroad Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 27, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN, OF MISSOURI, 
MARCH 26, 1939 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Presidert, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
and interesting address on the railroad problem, delivered 
by the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Truman] over the 
Mutual Broadcasting System on Sunday evening, March 26, 
1939. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I thank the Mutual Broadcasting Co. for this opportunity to dis- 
cuss a subject in which the Congress and the entire Nation is so 
vitally interested—the railroad problem. 

Our great country, to preserve its economy and to maintain its 
social order, must have an adequate and efficient system of trans- 
portation; one which will move to the markets and to the distant 
consumer, at the lowest possible cost, the cottcn of the South, the 
manufactured products of the East, the potatoes of Idaho and 
Maine, the fruits of California and Florida, the grain of the North- 
west, and the mules of Missouri. Such a system, to be truly ade- 
quate, embodies more than a single form of transportation. It 
embraces the fullest use not only of railroads but also of motor 
transport, waterways, and air lines. 

The economic importance of railroads cannot be overestimated. 
They constitute the Nation’s most important form of transporta- 
tion. They are at present beset with conditions which endanger 
their continued operation. Approximately one-third of all the 
railroad mileage in this country is bankrupt; another third totters 
helplessly on the very brink of bankruptcy. The railroads have 
reached a crisis. Their financial condition chailenges the right of 
the public to unimpaired rail service. 

Our whole economic structure is at present suffering because of 
the financial condition of railroads. In 1923 railroad purchases of 
fuel, materials, and supplies totaled over $1,700,000,000. Their aver- 
age purchases of supplies between 1921 and 1930 was about $1,400,- 
000,000. In 1938 their purchases of such goods amounted only to 
about $600,000,000. Any time a billion dollars a year, or any sum 
approaching that amount, is taken from the stream of commerce, 
you have there the difference between prosperity and a so-called 
depression or recession. A billion-dollar purchase is a pretty good 
pump primer in itself. 

Another of the most serious phases of the railroad problem is 
the shocking amount of unemployment among railroad workers 
who, because they have devoted a lifetime to the service of that 
industry, cannot without the greatest difficulty readjust themselves 
to another field of endeavor. 

Unemployment and the undermaintenance of rail properties, with 
their resulting effects on the economic life of the Nation, are most 
serious. And as yet I have not mentioned the investor in rail 
securities. A tremendous loss will be his if no solution to the rail- 
road problem is found in the near future. While the railroad 
worker suffers, while the railroad plants suffer, while those indus- 
tries with whom railroads deal suffer, while the railroad investor 
suffers, the public faces an equal danger. The Nation is menaced 
with the prospect of a completely ruined transportation service—a 
service vital to the country. 

While the future of the railroads does not appear any too bright, 
I cannot believe that it is as black as many people predict. I am 
not alone in my optimism. Senator WHEELER, the chairman of 
the Senate Interstate Commerce Committee, has repeatedly stated 
that there is a solution for the railroad problem, and I am col- 
laborating with the distinguished senior Senator from Montana in 
the introduction of a legislative program based upon facts gleaned 
from years of study and investigation. We feel that this program 
will do much toward solving a problem which many regard as the 
key to economic recovery. 
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Of course, no legislation can correct the fundamental cause of 
the railroad problem—lack of enough tons of freight to pay a 
profit—but legislation can materially aid the railroads in the re- 
adjustment of their financial structures and their physical plants. 
It can at least place rail carriers upon a basis of equality with 
competing forms of transportation, and do it in such a manner as 
to protect and preserve the advantages of motor, water, and air 
carriers for the public. Legislation can place the control of rail 
properties in the hands of the men who actually operate the 
railroads. 

As a member of a special subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce I could enumerate almost without end 
examples of railroad mismanagement, of costly and scandalous 
practices which contributed materially to the present financial dis- 
tress of the railroads. Nothing can be gained by dwelling upon 
them, but our knowledge of these destructive practices has 
prompted the introduction of legislation which will empower the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to investigate and obtain all nec- 
essary information from railroad subsidiaries and railroad bankers. 
This, with the regulation of the issuance of rail securities, will 
guarantee that the recurrence of many abuses will be less likely in 
the future. 

Last Monday Senator WHEELER and I introduced a railroad reor- 
ganization bill. It is not a drastic measure, but we believe that 
it will be effective It was drafted with great care and is designed 
to correct and to facilitate the processes of reorganization by pro- 
viding certain standards which must be met and by creating a 
special court to handle financial reorganizations. We believe that 
this is a step in the right direction. 

The need for a sound procedure in financial reorganizations can 
be clearly shown by the following statement: Companies which 
operate over 75,000 miles of railroad, employ over 250,000 workers, 
and whose stocks and indebtedness exceed five and one-half billions 
of dollars are already in the bankruptcy and receivership courts. 
However, no reorganization at all is to be preferred to a reorganiza- 
tion which is to be followed only by another period of insolvency 
and another bankruptcy. Such practices have occurred in the past, 
and while no benefits from these reorganizations have come to 
the public, to the company, or to the workers, the highly paid 
lawyers and great bankers have enjoyed fees of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. 

On the other hand, a reorganization on a sound basis will re- 
habilitate the railroads by providing a capital structure which will 
permit the payment of obligations from the revenues of a lean 
year. Such a reorganization is not only desirable but is urgently 
necessary in the interest of all concerned. 

Railroads have been subjected to unfair competition. They have 
been compelled to observe certain regulations, make certain rates, 
and provide certain facilities for the public while their competi- 
tors have been free to engage in cutthroat activities injurious to 
themselves and to the railroads. The railroads at the outset re- 
fused to recognize trucks and other forms of transportation as real 
competitors but now they do. They saw us build thousands of 
miles of concrete highways for the use of 30,000,000 automobiles 
and trucks, and they still thought they had a monopoly in trans- 
portation. They have awakened at last and have asked us to 
introduce and secure the passage of legislation which will place 
them on a basis of equality. In making their requests, I feel that 
they have in some measure disregarded the public interest, and 
for that reason Senator WHEELER and I are studying and redraft- 
ing their legislative recommendations. We will introduce our sev- 
eral bills this coming week. 

The legislation which the senior Senator from Montana and I 
will offer represents the requests of the railroads and the railroad 
workers, and will be in the public interest. We are rewriting the 
entire Interstate Commerce Act and are subjecting all forms of 
competing transportation to the regulation of a single independ- 
ent regulatory agency. Neither Senator WHEELER nor I propose to 
destroy motor carriers or water carriers. Those asking for the 
destruction of either the motor or the water transportation indus- 
tries are entirely selfish. They are disregarding the right of the 
public to the lowest possible freight rates which are compatible 
with a sound national transportation system. 

No form of transportation, by legislative act, should be favored 
over another. No form of transportation should be destroyed to 
favor another. But no form of transportation should be permitted 
to enjoy an unnatural advantage over its competitors. 

There are many problems in the transportation field with which 
the Congress is not familiar and which are deserving of a study not 
hitherto possible for one reason or another. Therefore, Senator 
WHEELER and I are drafting legislation designed to create an impar- 
tial board whose purpose and function would be to make a thorough 
study of transportation and its related problems. The results of this 
study and the recommendations of the investigating board will 
constitute a basis for future legislation by Congress. 

Consolidation, unification, or merger of facilities may tend toward 
a solution of the railroad problem, but the greatest care and caution 
must be used in affecting any proposed mergers. Proper regard for 
the communities served by the railroads, for the workers, and for 
the public must be exercised. 

Still other phases of the railroad problem are altogether beyond 
the scope of Congress. States, counties, and cities levy taxes on the 
railroads which are greater and greater each year. Railroads have 
been the victims of every tax racket known to the country. Pay- 
ment of these taxes are a real financial burden, even to the most 
prosperous roads. Too often, to my knowledge, State regulatory 
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agencies compel a railroad to operate lines that are unprofitable, 
and then levy exorbitant taxes on these unprofitable lines. Before 
the problem can be completely met the city, county, and State 
governments will have to correct this situation and show a proper 
cooperative spirit if we are to save our greatest system of trans- 
portation. 

Before I close let me say that while it is difficult to offer any hope 
for immediate relief of the railroads, more debt is certainly not the 
solution for these debt-ridden carriers. 

However, we can promise to the railroads, to railroad labor, to 
railroad security holders, and to the public, the right for the roads 
to meet competition on an equal basis; the means for sound reor- 
ganizations based on changed economic and commercial conditions; 
freedom from banker and holding-company control; a careful and 
impartial study of transportation; and the cooperation of a Congress 
that is anxious to assist in solving their problems. 





It Must Not Happen Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. H. STYLES BRIDGES 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 27, 1939 





EDITORIAL FROM CLAREMONT (N. H.) EAGLE 





Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Recorp an editorial from the Clare- 
mont (N. H.) Eagle entitled “It Must Not Happen Again.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


[From the Claremont (N. H.) Eagle] 
“IT MUST NOT HAPPEN AGAIN” 


Sunday paper headline: “United States Aid Sought in Hitler 
Crisis—Ambassador Kennedy Discusses Situation in Long Confer- 
ence With Lord Halifax.” 

The late Will Rogers touched the heights of truth in an utter- 
ance we will do well to remember at this time. Rogers said in 
effect “The United States of America has never lost a war or won 
a conference.” 

In Europe today there is a crisis. Call it a Hitler crisis if you 
like, but when the history of these last 20 years is written, that 
history if it be accurate and honest will call it the crisis of 
national dishonors, of national dishonesties, of broken faiths, and 
worthless agreements, of hypocritical pledges and worthless guar- 
antees, of national avarice and intrigues—and to the indictment 
none of the major nations of the Old World may plead innocence. 

The Sunday headlines quoted above are ominous. We harbor 
no Anglophobia, but we do remember. 

We remember 1914 and the propaganda years immediately pre- 
ceding the entry of the United States into the World War. We 
remember those war debts—they were word-of-honor debts—con- 
tracted by England and France and the other Allied nations and 
since repudiated, their payments now left to the wage earners of 
America, to you and to me, who raised the money that was loaned 
abroad. 

We remember we were sold the idea that we were fighting in 
democracy’s cause—and we remember that England and France 
already had a secret agreement on the “split” of the spoils of 
victory before we even entered into that frightful conflict. We 
remember that in the post-war adjustments, England and France 
did divide those spoils. 

We remember Versailles. We remember that in the treaty terms 
imposed by pressure and intrigue on the President of the United 
States, who could neither comprehend nor combat the subtleties 
of Old World diplomacy in his own fine high idealism, there was 
laid the groundwork of the holocaust now confronting Europe. 

We remember that if nations now so concerned had given their 
magnanimous support to a new German republic in its forma- 
tive stages, rather than imposing terms so harsh—yes, and so in- 
tent on acquisition—as to make existence that of virtual en- 
slavement, Hitler would still be hanging wallpaper in his native 
Austria or languishing in a prison cell. We remember that if 
England and France had thrown their earnest weight behind 
the League of Nations, Japan would have hesitated long before 
her aggression against luckless China. We remember that if 
England and France had thrown their earnest influence and 
power behind their fellow league member, Ethiopia, Italy’s con- 
quest of that hapless nation would have been halted. We remem- 
ber that had France and England, invoking the alliance with 
Russia, been less indifferent to the fate of Czechoslovakia in the 
months prior to the Sudeten crisis a firm stand then might have 
halted “Europe’s No. 1 Gangster.” We remember that as Hitler 
has violated every international and every humane and civilized 
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decency, those nations which are now panicked into action have 
ignored their commitments, obligations, and pledges and if experi- 
ence is any criterion will do so again if it best serves their 
interests. 

We remember “the war to end all wars.” We remember the 
“noble experiment.” We remember the making of a world “safe 
for democracy.” We remember the thousands of American boys 
sprawled in the grotesqueries of death on the blood-soaked battle- 
fields of Europe. We remember the thousands of American youths 
whose shattered minds and bodies find today little surcease from 
pain on the hospital cots in institutions throughout this country. 
We remember some four millions of American lads snatched from 
homes and work for a period of a year or two in the most formative 
stages of careers and turned back into society with lives too dis- 
located by their experience to adjust themselves to old routines. 

And we remember—and reiterate here and now—the words of 
President Warren Harding, spoken over the flag-draped caskets of 
the American soldiers returned from France to their home shores 
for burial: “It must not happen again.” 

Our sympathies are with the democracies of Europe in this 
crisis. What we can do, without active involvement, we should 
and must do in support of international decencies and in absolute 
and unmitigated horror at the ruthlessness of the master rapist 
of our time. Beyond that we must not go. 

Our physical frontier is not on the Rhine, it is not anywhere in 
Europe or in Asia. If and when war comes to Europe we'll be told 
otherwise. Propaganda, not too new or too different from that of 
pre-World War days, is already being pressed here. 

But our frontier is our own shoreline, and if the veterans, organ- 
ized or otherwise, of the last war, if the press of this Nation, if the 
pulpits of this country do not insist that this is so; if they do not 
insist that not one drop of American blood be spilled beyond the 
confines of our own boundaries and in defense thereof, then they 
will have betrayed America. 

Because if England or any other overseas nation succeeds in 
involving us again in active participation in another foreign con- 
flict to save their “democracy,” we shall find, in the course of 
trends and events, that we have sacrificed and lost our own. 


Fiorello H. LaGuardia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY F. ASHURST 
OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 27, 1939 


REMARKS OF HON. HENRY F. ASHURST, OF ARIZONA, ON 
SEPTEMBER 14, 1938, IN PRESENTING HON. FIORELLO H. 
LAGUARDIA, MAYOR OF NEW YORK CITY, TO AUDIENCE IN 
PRESCOTT, ARIZ. 





Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the REcorp the remarks 
made by me on September 14, 1938, in presenting Hon. 
Fiorelio H. LaGuardia, mayor of New York City, to an audi- 


ence in Prescott, Ariz. 
There being no objection, the remarks were ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Mayor Timerhoff, of Prescott, ladies, and gentlemen, our dis- 
tinguished guest is Prescott’s most constant, most famous, and 
most powerful friend and champion; and we are assembled here 
in this city where many of the radiant days of his boyhood were 
spent to welcome him and to pay tribute to his worth and work. 

Doubtless many persons of a reflective turn of mind have won- 
dered how and in what manner the far-shining fame and stu- 
pendous destiny of our great friend was achieved. 

Where does he find that superabundant energy, that genius 
for success which seemingly triumphs easiest in what at times 
might appear to be unfavorable, if not hopeless, situations? 

What is the secret of the wonderful progress of this aggressive, 
romantic, and intensely practical statesman, who is so fascinating 
that he appears like some classic figure from the antique world? 

The secret is his courage, his militant honesty, his deep en- 
thusiasm for justice, and his unconquerable willpower. 

He knows that character speaks with ampler utterance than 
words can give; he has unfailing sympathy for the sufferings and 
sorrows of mankind; and he knows that while beautiful words are 
the choice sons of the earth, good deeds are the choice daughters 
of heaven. 

I need not introduce, but present to you Prescott’s pride and 
joy, the home-town boy who has achieved world-wide renown, 
brave soldier, honest public servant, capable administrator, pril- 
liant orator, mayor of New York, the world’s largest city, Hon. 
Piorello H. LaGuardia. 
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Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY F. ASHURST 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 27, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE ARIZONA DAILY STAR OF MARCH 21, 
1939 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
tc have printed in the Appendix of ‘the Recorp an editorial 
appearing in the Arizona Daily Star on Tuesday morning, 
March 21, 1939, entitled “A Suggested American Foreign 
Policy.” Although one may not agree with all the editor’s 
conclusions, one will perceive that the editor clearly sets 
forth his own views. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From The Arizona Daily Star of March 21, 1939] 
A SUGGESTED AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


With Senator Boran seeking to prohibit the sale of munitions 
to all belligerents; with Senator Pittman seeking to revise the 
neutrality law so as to permit the sale of munitions in time of war 
on a cash and carry basis; with Senator CLarK advocating the 
Ludlow amendment; with President Roosevelt asking for authority 
to take action against aggressors “anywhere,” and to distinguish 
between aggressors and victims; and with the State Department 
attempting to put up a bold front, American foreign policy is in a 
state of flux marked by widely varying differences. Yet these very 
differences, so apparent in the different demands of high officials, 
represent accurately the differences and bewilderment of the 
American people. 

While it is most advantageous that this matter of foreign policy 
be thoroughly discussed in order that the people of the country 
may be informed on its maze of ramifications, yet the time is 
coming when the people, through Congress and the President, 
must make a decision as to what American foreign policy should 
be. The past 3 years have shown how, in the case of France and 
Britain, timidity and indecision have brought humiliation and en- 
couraged the forces of Mars. From a study of past history and more 
recent events common intelligence should be able to formulate 
an American policy which would call for universal respect and 
thus protect American interests. 

t a time when the Nation is being deluged with propaganda 
seeking to arraign American power on one side or the other, seeking 
to get a political commitment from Washington, there are certain 
fundamental principles which should be learned by heart Since 
the days of bluffing are over, the first of these fundamental prin- 
ciples should be that in no circumstances shall the American Gov- 
ernment make any political commitments abroad. America in no 
instance should ever make a promise that her people might refuse 
to keep. For the American Government to promise to come to the 
aid of Britain, France, or any other nation outside of the Western 
Hemisphere would be making a promise which the American people 
might repudiate, just as the French repudiated their promise with 
Czechoslovakia. Let us not give our word, and then we will not 
break our word. 

Just as definitely as we refuse to make political commitments 
anywhere, just that definitely let it be the very heart of our policy 
to maintain at all times complete freedom of action. Unentangled 
and uncompromised by any political engagements, complete free- 
dom of action would permit a wide range of policy and thus enable 
us to act in given circumstances as our interests would dictate. 

If our policy of complete freedom of action is to command respect, 
it must be backed by strong force. Events in recent years have 
shown that certain powers in the world respect only force. By 

ping ourselves strong, particularly on the high seas, even the 
most daring of dictators would be inclined to leave us alone and 
cautiously would avoid provoking us. Complete freedom of action 
would allow us to act as our interests might require. 

Our present neutrality law restricts our freedom of action and is, 
moreover, grossly unjust. For the United States of America to haul 
down its flag from the high seas just because a war happens to be 
going on is a shameful display of cowardice. It is a denial of our 
wn existence. We would not be a nation today if other nations 

d in the past imposed such a policy. To tell belligerents fighting 

heir lives that we are afraid to send our ships out on the oceans 

> such voyages might be dangerous would be cowardly. 
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effective blockades, Just as we demanded respect for our blockade 
ot the South during the Civil War. But we should insist on our 
right to trade with neutrals and with belligerents not surrounded 
by an effective blockade. That insistence would, however, have to 
be backed by force. If belligerents, irrespective of who they might 
be, should attempt to interfere with that trade, then we should 
assign warships to convoy our ships and dare anyone to touch them, 
and no belligerent would dare touch them. Dangerous? Of course, 
such a policy would be dangerous, but not nearly as dangerous as 
hauling down our flag from the oceans and literally sneaking for 
cover. 

Such a policy would mean sale of munitions and food supplies 
to belligerents. We bought munitions and other supplies from 
abroad during wars in which we have fought, and there may come 
a time when we might need the same kind of help. Do we want to 
establish a policy which might react harmfully to us at some time 
in the future? 

To assume that the people of this country are so lacking in 
virility as meekly to witlidraw their commerce from the seas dur- 
ing a great war would be a false assumption. With no place to 
Sell our wheat, our copper, and our cotton, the internal reverbera- 
tions would bring about a profound internal reaction. Our life 
would become so stifled that we might easily face a disintegration 
which such policy would justify. But in adopting the policy of 
trading, it should be distinctly understood that its entire effective- 
ness would be ruined, if we as a government should adopt an un- 
neutral policy of discriminating between aggressors and victims. 
If we are to keep out of war we must at all times be neutral. 

The significant part of this suggested policy is that by making 
no political commitments we will not be bound; by keeping at all 
times our freedom of action, keeping ourselves strong, and main- 
taining our neutral rights by force if necessary, we will be highly 
respected by all nations. To attempt to plan for every eventuality, 
to attempt to outline a policy in detail as our neutrality law does, 
and as the Ludlow amendment would do, we would be tying our 
hands and giving exactly the encouragement certain of the dictator 
nations want. 

The adoption of this suggested foreign policy would, of course, 
imply the recognition of certain other facts. It would mean we 
would go to war overnight against any threat by a European or 
Asiatic power to use military force anywhere in the Western Hem- 
isphere. It would mean that we recognized the fact that change, 
often by aggression, would take place from time to time in other 
parts of the world. It would mean that we would keep aloof and 
maintain our neutrality in such instances, and neither be bullied 
or denied our just rights, nor bamboozled into believing that it 
was our duty to guarantee the plunder of previous wars. We 
would recognize the just rights of others with full reciprocity, but 
we would expect those who claim the privileges of a sovereign 
nation to accept all the responsibilities such sovereignty implies. 

The gist of this entire suggested policy is that a strong, just 
nation, uncompromised by any political engagements, filled with 
determination to protect its rights and minding its own business, 
will not be bothered, will not be bullied or threatened by any 
other power on this earth. Instead it will be respected and care- 
fully allowed to pursue its destiny without provocation from 


others. 


Possible Results of a European War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 27, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. WILLIAM E. BORAH, OF IDAHO, 
MARCH 25, 1939 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a very timely as well as a very 
able speech, which was delivered by the senior Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Borau] over the radio on March 25, 1939, on the 
subject of what would happen in this country if we should 
permit ourselves to be drawn into a European war. I wish 
to say that in my judgment it is a great American speech and 
one which should be widely read. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, what would happen in this country if we 
should permit ourselves to be drawn into a European war? It isa 
legitimate question to propound and about which we ought all to 
be thinking, for powerful influences at home and abroad are 

















seeking by all kinds of methods to bring us to that end, to involve 
us in all the racial, territorial, and financial problems of Europe, 
and ultimately, in war. What will happen to the American 
people, their homes, their children, and their liberty? What will 
happen to this Republic? For war, of all things on earth, is free- 
dom’s greatest enemy. We are told that we may have to go to war. 
Nevertheless, it is proper to ask: What will happen if we do? If 
we reflect sufficiently upon these matters, it will at least help us 
to weigh carefully—and may I say, prayerfully—the steps by which 
we may be led into these European controversies and into European 
wars. 

First, what are the conditions in these days of peace, the condi- 
tions which will confront us, if war comes, for upon these condi- 
tions we will have to build for war. We now have a national debt, 
including obligations underwritten, of $45,000,000,000, a Budget of 
something over ten billion, a deficit somewhere around three and 
one-half billion. We have a tax burden so heavy that it is breaking 
the spirit and paralyzing the energy of millions of our people. Do 
these things have anything to do with preparedness for war? Do 
they have any bearing upon the stability or perpetuity of this Gov- 
ernment? We also have eleven million unemployed, and we have 
the squalor and the misery, the sorrow and the discouragement 
which come with such unemployment. We have one-third of our 
industrious, law-abiding citizens, it is estimated, men and women 
anxious to win back prosperity and a decent way of living, to rear 
in respect and happiness their children, living on the bare necessi- 
ties of life or upon charity. Do these things have anything to do 
with the question of whether we should enter a war? Do not these 
conditions show we are wholly unprepared for war, regardless of 
the extent of our armaments? Do they not show that we are indeed 
a sick nation and that in this condition of affairs is to be found 
the real danger to our democracy? Are not these things which make 
for confusion and demoralization, socially and politically, the very 
things which are sapping the foundation of this Republic? Do they 
not create the soil from which spring the isms and systems which 
constitute the real menace to democracy? 

But, had I the time and you the patience, I would take you 
to the legislative Isle of Patmos, that is, to the congressional 
files where rest the bills introduced and to be considered and 
probably passed in case of war. You will find there such revela- 
tions, and you need not possess the vision of the apostle of old, 
as I venture to say you have never dreamed of. You will get 
an intimation of what will happen when war comes to this 
country. These measures would not leave untouched or uncon- 
trolled any duty or any right of the citizen except that of paying 
taxes and going to war. These bills are offered in good faith 
by able men, by men who confidently believe that in case of 
war they would be an essential part of the war program. They 
ask for your money, if you have any. There would be no free 
speech, no free press, no liberty, except such liberty as would be 
essential to serve the cause of war. 

It is urged, especially by our friends abroad, that we as a na- 
tion and as a people have great responsibility. We certainly have! 
Our first and supreme responsibility is to put our own house 
in order, to demonstrate that this free enterprise, this democracy 
of ours, is a success. At a time when doubt and challenge rest 
like mildew upon the faith of men and women in free govern- 
ment and free institutions, our first responsibility is to drive 
want and hunger from our midst, to give men and women an 
opportunity to work. Ours is an imperative responsibility to 
prove to the world that there is such a thing as free government 
with a free people—a happy, prosperous, contented, and loyal peo- 
ple. This would give inspiration to people everywhere who covet 
freedom, and above all, it would be the very best security we could 
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have for our own peace and liberty. But, if in addition to our | 


own tremendous task, we undertake to place all other peoples in 
their proper places, to designate what kind of a government they 
should have, to guarantee boundary lines, to cleanse and purify the 
inhuman creeds of other lands, I venture to say this Republic 
would break down in the effort and our people would be compelled 
to take up a load they could not possibly carry. 

Twenty-two years ago we laid the conscriptive power of this 
Government upon the youth of our land and took them across the 
sea to fight and die in an effort to adjust other peoples’ problems. 
I have no intention of reflecting upon either the wisdom or the 
patriotism of that sublime adventure. But has it no lesson to 
teach? Do we not now realize how toughly engrained and how 
inherently imbedded in the whole structure and civilization of 
Europe are the ambitions of rulers, racial antipathy, intolerence, 
and, most of all, the belief that only by force can such matters be 
dealt with. We entertained the hope then that in the presence 
of the power of this Republic, these things would give way, gov- 
ernments would become more liberal, and liberty more secure, and, 
above all, the people would have a happier outlook. We returned 
home, leaving our dead in foreign soil, bringing with us the maimed 
and the insane, leaving behind a Europe poisoned and torn with 
bitteress and hate, the breeding ground of many wars, and saturated 
with more imperialistic schemes and personal ambitions than have 
been known since the days of the Caesars. All these things were 
embodied in so-called peace treaties to be preserved, fostered and 
nurtured until the time should ripen them for action. Not since 
the Hundred Years’ War was Europe so embittered and impoverished 
@s it was the day the Versailles Treaty was signed and the great 
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Frenchman, Clemenceau, truly said, in substance: “This is a con- 
tinuation of the war.” 

About the only treasure we brought home was the story of en- 
durance and undaunted heroism of the untrained American boy, 
taken from the factory or the farm and thrown almost overnight 
into the hell of European battlefields—a story without precedent in 
all the annals of war. 

It is important that we discuss among ourselves and fully realize 
what the issue is in Europe. What is it that is threatening the 
world with another war? I must say that, in my opinion, it is 
imperialism—that is, territory, colonies, raw material, trade. These 
are the things which are dominating the movements of the different 
governments regardless of what may be said by individuals of these 
governments as to the issues. Let the imperialistic questions be 
adjusted satisfactorily to democracies and the creed of intolerance, 
war upon liberty, are passed over, condoned. In no official coming 
together of the totalitarian states and the democracies, in the dis- 
cussion of differences, has the question of nazi-ism, with all its 
teachings, ever been brought forward, much Jess made an issue. 

No better friend since Hitler became the master of Germany has 
Hitler had than the British democracy. Apparently regarding arbi- 
trary, centralized government in Europe as the best guarantee of 
stability, it has built up Hitler’s strength and favored his cause 1n 
every crucial situation. There is material in Europe for a crusade 
in behalf of morals and liberty with which a Gladstone could fire 
a continent, but democracies with more than half of their subjects 
denied such guarantees and privileges as may be found in our Bill 
of Rights will not make use of this material. I will say in fairness 
they cannot under the circumstances make use of this material or 
make it the issue. I will give some facts in support of my conten- 
tion. 

When Japan seized Manchuria and our government asked that 
Great Britain join in a protest, the British government sent one of 
her ablest men to Geneva and, in the face of two treaties, defended 
the lawless act of Japan. It was argued that British interests would 
be better protected by Japan. This seizure of Manchuria and its 
success laid the foundation for the present war against China. 

When Hitler was preparing for the taking over of Austria, a 
Tepresentative of the British Government let Berlin know that it 
might be well for Europe if Austria passed into stronger hands. 
As the time drew near for the use of the political guillotine on this 
weak nation, Ribbentrop, Hitler’s special friend and representative, 
visited London, arriving March 9th, and spent several days with the 
members of the British Government. He dined with the King, with 
Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Halifax. On March 11th, after the pre- 
emptory ultimatums of Hitler began to pour in upon Austria, 
Schuschnigg, Austria’s Prime Minister, in his desperation, began a 
hunt for friends among the democracies. He used the phone. He 
called up Paris, but no member of the government could be found. 
He tried Londen, but he could not contact with any member of the 
government. It was at this time, this very time, when it was fully 
known what was transpiring, that the representative of Hitler was 
visiting with the King, with Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Halifax, and 
others. I+ is reported that the Archbishop of Canterbury was among 
them. There was no voice to be found here against the seizure of 
Austria or in behalf of democracy. 

During the dismemberment of Czechoslovakia, no mention was 
ever made of the teachings and practices of nazi-ism or of the 
danger of enlarging its influence in Europe. Although they were 
turning over a vast number of people, some of whom it was too 
well known, bore the mortal enmity of their new master, no sug- 
gestion was ever made in the settlement of territorial matters in 
behalf of or as to proper treatment and reasonable protection of 
these people. Can anyone find anything unfriendly in these pro- 
ceedings, or any antipathy, to nazi-ism, as such, during the period 
in which the only real Republic in Europe was on the operating 
table. After the deed had been done and the two republics had 
sent the ultimatum of September 19th near midnight, to Czecho- 
slovakia calling for a decision within a few hours, Mr. Chamber- 
lain made his settlement with Hitler and exhibited it to the world 
saying, in effect, that you can trust this man. I take up my place 
alongside of him. I ask for no modification of his philosophy of 
government. In doing so, he gave greater power and greater pres- 
tige to Hitler throughout Europe than he perhaps himself ever 
hoped to enjoy. Nothing was said, nothing was suggested that the 
individual with whom he had taken up his position was to change 
his creed or to modify in any respect his views which had startled 
the world and which in the near future was to enact a scene which 
in its cruelty and hideousness beggars description. 

My time is limited, and I shall not follow up the facts demon- 
strating beyond all question that what the democracies are contend- 
ing for is the realization of their imperialistic schemes and not the 
destruction of nazi-ism. I will call the roll of the States who can 
testify to this fact. The roll, as given to the world by one of 
England’s distinguished statesmen: China, Ethiopia, Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, and the Republic of Spain. 

For myself, I would adhere closely to the advice of Washington— 
no entangling alliances, express or implied. I would regard the 
Monroe Doctrine as a part of our national defense and a cornerstone 
of our foreign policy. I would send no money to European war 
chests, no munitions to any nation engaged in war, and above all, 
no American boy to be sacrificed to the machinations of European 
imperialism. 
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Extracts From Diary of Senator Ashurst 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY F. ASHURST 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 27, 1939 


EXTRACTS FROM DIARY OF HON. HENRY F. ASHURST, OF 
ARIZONA, UNDER DATE OF OCTOBER 14, 1918 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the REcorD an extract 
from a diary kept by me, the entry being under date of 


Monday, October 14, 1918. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 

printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1918 

When the Senate convened the galleries were empty (no visitors 
allowed because of influenza); the sun shone but the day was cold. 
Senators charged that Wilson had softened toward Germany and 
that (by opening correspondence with the German Government) 
he was resuming “note writing.’ 

Senators were mystified, as the President had not taken any of 
them into his confidence. Many feared that the President's “altru- 
ism” would lead him to a reply to Germany that would lack direct- 
ness. We knew that an ambiguous reply would chill the ardor of 
the people and depress the Liberty Loan. The strain was enor- 
mous; the rumors were that the President’s mind was not made 
up, so I resclved upon my own course; I called an automobile and 
went to the Executive Offices of the White House, where the Presi- 
dent’s secretary, Mr. Tumulty, read me a three-page letter he had 
just sent to W. W. urging that a firm reply be sent to the German 
note. Mr. Tumulty’s letter was eloquent and embraced a coherent 
plan for future peace. I then dispatched a note to W. W., saying 
that I was in the Executive Offices and desired an interview with 
him. He received me graciously; we exchanged salutations, where- 
upon the following dialogue took place: 

“Sen. H. F. A. Mr. President, you might as well know in advance 
that I am going to say plain and unpleasant things. The time for 
plain talk is here 

“Pres. WILSON. Why, my dear fellow, sit down and tell me what 
is the matter. 

“Sen. H. F. A. Mr. President, the Senate, the press, and the peo- 
ple are nervous; they expect and desire that you demand an ‘uncon- 
diticnal surrender’ of the German armies. Please give assurances 
that your reply to the German note will be one that will meet 
America’s expectations. If your reply should fail to come up to the 
American spirit, you are destroyed. It is now widely feared—indeed, 
charged in the Senate—that by your ‘notes’ to the German Govern- 
ment you are signing away with the pen much of the advantage 
that our valorous soldiers won with the sword. 

“Pres. W1LSoN. So far as my being destroyed is concerned, I am 
willing, if I can serve the country, to go into a cellar and read 
poetry the remainder of my life. I am thinking now only of put- 
ting the U. S. into a position of strength and justice. I am now 
playing for 100 years hence; I laid down my terms to Germany in 
my fourteen points speech to Congress on January 8th last, and 
in my 4th of July speech and my speech of September 27th. When 
Germany fully meets our terms, we are through. Can it be that 
the people do not remember my fourteen points and my speeches 
of July 4th and September 27th? 

“Sen. H. F. A. No, Mr. President; they do not remember the de- 
tails of those speeches. 

“Pres. WILSON. Well, I remember. 

“Sen. H. F. A. Mr. President, it is feared everywhere that an 
armistice would permit Germany to gain some advantage by 
diplomacy that she could not obtain militarily. 

“Pres. WILSON. I am not making armistices, they must be left 
to the commanders in the field. 

“Sen. H. F. A. Do you intend to demand that Alsace and Lor- 
raine shall be restored to France? 

“Pres. WILSON. Read my speech of January 8th, 1918, wherein I 
said: ‘The wrong done to France by Prussia in the year 1871 in 
the matters of Alsace and Lorraine must be righted.’ Now what 
was that wrong? It was the taking of Alsace-Lorraine. 

“Sen. H. F. A. The Allies should demand of Germany a ship 
for every ship sunk by the German submarine. 

“Pres. WiLson. Such matters can be left safely to the peace 


treaty 

“Sen. H. F. A. Mr. President, you should, as a symbol, require 
the German commander actually to deliver his sword to General 
Foch, Haig, or Pershing in Berlin. 

Pes. WILson. Why? 

“Sen. H. F. A. Because symbols, next to habit, most powerfully 


influence human beings 
He then asked me to speak in the Senate and say that the 
country need have no fear as to what he would do. I started to 
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leave, and told him I was “somewhat” cheered. He said, “Why 
are you only ‘somewhat’ cheered?” And I told him that his fail- 
ure to demand unconditional surrender would give him leisure in 
which to read poetry, and that he would read it in a cellar to 
escape the cyclone of the people’s wrath, and I then walked out. 


The Plight of the Rich 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOMER T. BONE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 27, 1939 


ARTICLE BY ERNEST K. LINDLEY 





Mr. BONE. Mr. President, a few days ago a bill was in- 
troduced, S. 1885, looking to the capture of the major part 
of incomes within certain brackets for the purpose of paying 
for the conduct of a war while a war is being fought. 

In view of the interest aroused in that measure, and the 
misinformation regarding it which seems to exist in certain 
quarters, and the inability of certain folks to understand its 
terms—which are in large part a restatement of the ortho- 
dox provisions of our regular revenue law, with the taxes on 
incomes in certain brackets very drastically raised—I send 
to the desk, and ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, an article by Mr. Ernest K. Lindley, entitled 
“The Plight of the Rich,” dealing with this particular 
measure. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of March 27, 1939] 
THE PLIGHT OF THE RICH 
(By Ernest K. Lindley) 
WAR CONSEQUENCES 


My colleague Miss Dorothy Thompson is aghast at Senator 
Bone’s bill to take the profit out of war by limiting corporation 
profits and drastically taxing personal incomes. 

She says that, for example, if a man with an income of $1,000,- 
000 paid Senator BoNne’s war income tax, plus the present New 
York State income tax, he would be minus $61,000. 

I can think of worse consequences of war than the loss of 
$61,000 by a man with an annual income of $1,000,000. 

Miss Thompson can, too. That we may appreciate the full hor- 
ror of Senator Bone’s bill, she describes what it would do in New 
York City to the head of a family of four with a gross income of 
$20,000 a year. At present his Federal and State taxes leave him 
a net income of around $17,445. Under Senator Bone’s war tax, 
plus the present State income tax, he would have left only about 
$8,774. You can see already that his plight is going to be terrible. 

First he has a 3-year lease on an apartment at $3,000 a year. 
He keeps two servants at a total cost of $2,200 a year. He spends 
at least $1,009 a year on schools for his two children because the 
public schools are notoriously overcrowded. There are other fixed 
charges: for laundry, food, dry cleaning, outside valeting, hand 
laundry, etc. And there is the $2,000 annual premium on his 
insurance policy. 

These fixed charges add up to $9,300 a year, without counting 
maintenance of a car, doctor’s bills, entertainment, clothes, amuse- 
ment, or anything else. So, according to Miss Thompson, our hero 
must move into a cheaper “flat,” dismiss a servant, send his chil- 
dren to public school, and let his insurance policies lapse. 

His family won’t starve; she concedes that. 

But, she warns us, the same thing is going to happen all at 
once to everybody getting $5,000 or more, and the result will be 
“the most awful panic imaginable.” 

Miss Thompson’s gripping account of the disaster Senator BonE 
would inflict on “Mr. $20,000-a-Year” left me sleepless. On reflec- 
tion it seemed to me that she made the picture unnecessarily 
black. With a little ingenuity “Mr. $20,000-a-Year” and his thrifty 
wife could mitigate the blow. 

For example, they might ease the rent bill by taking in a 
roomer—or paying guest. It has been done. If we are fighting 
in Europe, the port of New York will be busy and there will be a 
housing shortage. 

Maybe one of their two servants is a man of military age. He 
may be drafted and “Mr. $20,000-a-Year” may find that he cannot 
get another manservant at any cost. 

A FEW POSSIBLE SAVINGS MENTIONED 


Khaki, or something like it, will be in vogue. “Mrs. $20,000-a- 
Year” may spend her afternoons in uniform at a canteen, with a 
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consequent saving in expense for afternoon gowns and the cost of 
dry cleaning, hand laundering, or outside valeting them. 

How to keep the children in private school may be a more serious 
problem. Who knows? Perhaps all the private teachers of French 
will have been drafted as translators for the intelligence service, 
so that the children might as well go to public school anyway. 

Perhaps one of the children is a boy nearing military age. If 
so, he can escape the public school. With his parents’ consent he 
can enlist, even if he is not 18, and his further instruction will be 
taken care of by the United States Army or Navy. No more tui- 
tion fees! Here “Mr. $20,000-a-Year” can get something substantial 
in return for the money wrested from him by Senator Boner’s taxes. 
If both children are boys near military age, the saving will be at 
least twice as great. “Mr. and Mrs. $20,000-a-Year” should be able 
to get along comfortably with only one servant and will have 
another room or two free to rent to paying guests—perhaps per- 
manently available. 

“Mr. $20,000-a-Year’s” annual premium of $2,000 on his insurance 
is a big item, which requires special study. It becomes an espe- 
cially tough problem if his children are young, so that he cannot 
effect the savings outlined in the preceding parazraph. But if 
they are too young to be accepted for military service, even with 


their parents’ consent and assistance, “Mr. $20,000-a-Year” himself | 
| dustry, and have been of little, if any, benefit to the consumer. 
The big problem of this branch of farming has not been pro- 


probably is still young enough to put on a uniform. He may be 
too old for the first and second drafts—which meaus that he must 
undergo 2 hard years of managing on $38,744 a year. But the third 
draft probably will catch him-——and so save his family from the 
disaster envis'oned by Miss Thompson. 

During the first months in the Army, the ordeal for his family 
will be severe—worse than the worst that Miss Thompson has de- 
picted. For Miss Thompson spared our nerves her concep*ion of 
the catastrophe that will befall the Nation when all the “Messrs. 
$20,000-a-Year” and their families have to get along on the 
monthly income of a mere colonel or major—not to mention a 
buck private. But obviously it will be worse than “the most 
awful panic imaginable” to her when she wrote her column, be- 
cause the monthly income of “Colonel” or “Major $20,000-a-Year” 
will be less than Senator Bone’s tax would allow him in private 
life. It’s pretty clear, at least, that the children will have to drop 
out of private school. 

But the darkest moment’s just before the dawn; remember Val- 
ley Forge, etc. With a little luck “Mr. $20,000-a-Year’s” prob- 
lems—including that formidable item, the $2,000 insurance pre- 
mium—will be solved. With the same bit of luck, his wife can 
be supplied with funds to pay the rent on the apartment, the 
children’s tuition, and all the costs of hand laundering, dry clean- 
ing, and outside valeting—and the Nation will be rescued from Miss 
Thompson's panic 

One well-directed bullet will do it. 


Live Poultry and the Reciprocal-Trade Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. DANIEL A. REED 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 27, 1939 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, any legislation 
which affects the poultry-raising industry of the country has 
some effect on nearly every farm home in the country. Since 


he magni n the amount of production on the | 
the gnitude depends o sant | tiquity mistress of the civilized world. Rome could not have 


individual farm and in the individual section, the Middle 
Atlantic and Pacific Coast States would be more seriously 
affected because of the specialized poultry farms located in 
those sections, but poultry raising is important to all the 
farmers of the United States not only as a source of food but 
also as an income producer. In 1934 production of live poul- 
try was 2,372,800,000 pounds and had a value of about 
$300,000,000. 

As a step toward insuring the domestic market for domestic 
producers, in the Tariff Act of 1930 the Republican Party 
raised the tariff from 3 cents a pound to 8 cents. The wisdom 
of this policy is shown by the drop in the value of imports 
of live poultry from $355,856 in 1929 to $17,016 in 1932 and 
$7,841 in 1933. 

In the reciprocal-trade agreement with Canada the Demo- 
cratic Party lowered the tariff to 4 cents a pound effective on 
January 1, 1936. Although total imports showed a large de- 
crease in value from 1929 to 1935—the last year in which the 
8-cent rate was effective—imports increased tremendously as 
soon as the tariff was lowered. In 1936 they were 8 times 
greater than in 1935 and nearly 34 times larger in 1937 than 
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in 1935. Even more significant is the fact that the value of 
total imports increased 121.5 percent from 1929 to 1937, 
while over the same period the value of imports from Can- 
ada—the country which received the concession on live poul- 
try—declined 35.2 percent and the value from all other 
countries increased almost sixty-two foid. Thus the present 
administration has opened our markets not only to Canada 
but to the rest of the world as well. 

Of equal significance to American producers is the type of 
poultry entering the country today. During the period of 


| the higher tariff the import price per pound was well above 


the price after 1935, due to the fact that imports consisted 
largely of poultry for breeding purposes. However, with the 
lower tariff the price per pound dropped because of the im- 
creased imports for consumption. This factor threatens to 
retard further the growth of this important farm industry. 
These increased imports and lower import prices have been 
a definite handicap to an important and growing farm in- 


duction but the development of better marketing procedure. 


The lowering of this tariff through the Canadian trade agree- 


ment has worked a hardship on this industry and has handi- 
capped the poultry farmer in developing better marketing 


| methods. 


Extracts from Speeches of Senator Ashurst 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


0 
HON. HENRY F. ASHURST 
OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 27, 1939 


EXTRACTS FROM SPEECHES OF HON. HENRY F. ASHURST, 
OF ARIZONA 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an extract from 
a speech I made in the Senate on March 30, 1938, regarding 
sea power, and an extract from a speech which I delivered 
on April 8, 1938, regarding taxation. 

There being no objection, the extracts were ordered to be 
printed in the REcorp, as follows: 

IN THE SENATE MARCH 30, 1938 


Mr. AsHuRST. Mr. President, it was sea power that saved Rome 
from Greece. 

It was sea power that saved Greece from Persia. 

It was sea power that gave to the Phoenicians the command 
of the ancient maritime world. Sea power built up the far-flung 
commercial empire of Carthage. Sea power made Athens ruler of 
vast territories, and it was sea power that made the Rome of an- 


subsisted without her sea power, because nearly all her wheat 
came overseas. 

When Spain had great sea power she dominated Christendom; 
and Spain’s decline began when storms and British seamanship 
wrecked her great armada. 

The sea power of the American Colonies with the sea power 
of France won the American Revolution and the naval blockade 
defeated the Confederacy. 

During the World War the Allies would had starved had it 
not been for sea power. 





IN THE SENATE APRIL 8, 1938 


Mr. AsHuRsT. Mr. President, this bill—or, at least, the spirit of 
the bill—is an encouragement to the country. I congratulaie the 
able chairman of the Senate Committee on Finance, the Senator 
from Mississippi |[Mr. Harrison], upon his courage and vision in 
handling the bill; and in saying this I am assuming that the un- 
distributed-profits tax is repealed. 

Doubt and fear, twin spectral forms of evil, have descended upon 


business. Whether or not business is justified in its fear of Con- 
gress is a question I do not now discuss. It is sufficient to know 
that such fear actually exists 

The person who now addresses you during his youth time be- 
lieved in ghosts, and was morbidly and frenzicdly afraid of any 


man who was dead. It wceuld be the subject of an interesting 
homily, if the Senate had the time to hear it, for me to relate 
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the circumstance which permanently eradicated my fear and dread 
of ghosts and wraiths. I may do so some day, but not at this time. 

The country will not recover, nor will it make progress, unless 
and until Congress gives assurance that when citizens engage in 
legitimate business enterprises they will not be the subject of 
unnecessary taxes and amercements. Business now fears that 
should it launch legitimate enterprises its activities would be 
pounced upon by Congress and penalized by unnecessary taxes, and 
that some sort of invisible radiation, such as a ghost or wraith 
of the enterprise, would be all that would ever flow from the under- 
takings. 

Congress must dispel this fear and doubt with which it has 
enshrouded business. Congress should say to labor, “You shall 
have a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work,” and should say to 
business, “You shall not be exploited.” 

Taxes will be, to say the least, moderately heavy during the life- 
time of all persons now in existence. Taxes may be reduced only 
by reducing expenditures. The remedy for heavy taxes is some- 
what within the hands of the taxpayers themselves. If and when 
taxpayers quit the practice of telegraphing Congress for more ap- 
propriations, and begin instead to telegraph Congress to vote against 
appropriations, Congress will grant relief from heavy taxes. 

But I do not entirely despair. There are in this world some 
laws that may not be repealed, such as the law of the survival of 
the fittest, the law of supply and demand, the law of compensa- 
tion, and the law of reactions. Even if Congress should refuse to 
grant relief from excessive taxes, the law of reactions would ulti- 
mately do its perfect work. 

As jealously is the concomitant of violent love, as Aristides the 
Just was banished because people grew weary of hearing him called 
Aristides the Just, as a fiercely raging fire will burn itself out, 
as a rapidly running river will create obstructions for itself, like- 
wise an era of prodigal expenditures will be followed by economy 
to the point of parsimony. 

I therefore declare to the Senate, as I said last autumn in my 
acdresses to various civic organizations, “You are wise in getting 
money from Uncle Sam’s Treasury ‘while the getting is good’; for 
under the law of reactions, this prodigal era in due time will be 
followed by a regime that will make Calvin Coolidge look like a 


spendthrift.” [Laughter.] 


The Prospect of War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 27, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE OF MARCH 25, 1939 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following editorial from 
the Chicago Tribune of March 25, 1939: 

[From the Chicago Tribune of March 25, 1939] 
THE PROSPECT OF WAR 

Prime Minister Chamberlain in his speech last Friday laid the 
blame for the Czech-German controversy of last autumn on the 
Treaty of Versailles and the failure “of the statesmen of the last 
20 years to take a broader and more enlightened view of their 
duty.” 

Because Mr. Chamberlain did not amplify his remarks about 
Versailles, several interpretations are possible. He may have meant 
to agree with the great majority of American critics of the Treaty 
of Versailies who have insisted that to the cruel terms inflicted 
upon Germany by the Allies may be attributed the reaction we 
have seen and the emergence of a Hitler. On the other hand, he 
may have meant to agree with those Europeans who have held 
that the crisis was due to a failure of the Allies in restraining 
Germany when she began to rebuild her military power. 

Whatever was the purport of his remarks, it is clear that the 
Allies owe the crisis to their own deeds. By the Versailles Treaty 
they exacted from Germany an acknowledgment of guilt for the 
World War and a promise to pay for the damages done by the war. 
By that instrument they also took away her colonies and some of 
her adjacent territory for the convenience of newly created states. 
They also destroyed her Army, Navy, and air force. This was done 
by the Allied Powers, by which is meant principally England and 
France. In that the United States did not join. It is true that 
President Wilson participated in the drafting of the treaty, but 
the Senate refused to give its approval. Peace between the United 
States and Germany was established by another treaty having none 
of the provisions which Prime Minister Chamberlain agrees created 
the present crisis. 

The United States participated in the World War because Ger- 
many refused to respect our rights on the seas. What was done to 
Germany at the conclusion of the war was not of our doing. 


What we might have hoped for in the peace was not the arrange- 
ment which was set up. The treaty which France and England 
exacted from the Germans could result in a long peace only if 
France and England were willing to keep Germany from rearming. 
The severity of the treaty terms was bound to lead to a rearma- 
ment on Germany’s part to deliver herself of the onerous terms 
and to rewin her lost territory if she were permitted to rearm. 

In 1933 Hitler came to power with the declared program of break- 
ing the Versailles Treaty. If peace was to last on the basis chosen, 
Hitler would have to be stopped in the beginning from carrying 
out his plans. But recall what was done. In 1935, in the midst 
of Mussolini’s Ethiopian campaign, Hitler introduced universal 
conscription. There were protests from England and France but no 
action. And so rearmament proceeded. The next year, while Eng- 
land and France were arguing about sanctions against Italy, Hitler 
moved his reichswehr into the Rhineland. At this point the 
superiority of the French Army was such that it could have termi- 
nated the Rhineland occupation quickly. But that was not done. 
The Allies did nothing when Austria was taken and gave their 
consent and even coerced Czechoslovakia when the Sudeten land 
was demanded by Germany. All the while the German’s military 
strength was increasing. Now it is the greatest military power in 
Europe. 

The present crisis is the result of the failure of France and Eng- 
land, having insisted upon a peace treaty which we refused to have 
anything to do with, to use the necessary implements to see that 
the treaty was carried out. Hitler may well intend to get back 
all the rights, power, and territory which Germany and her close 
ally, Austria-Hungary, had at the outbreak of the war. Hitler 
probably intends to try to obtain all that Germany and its satellite 
would have had if there had been a German victory in 1916. 

It may well be recalled what the American position was then. A 
President was elected in November of that year on the platform 
“He kept us out of war.” That was long after the Belgium atroci- 
ties had been widely publicized. The people didn’t like what Kaiser 
Wilhelm did, but they were opposed to going to war about it. 

There can be no question but what the American people do not 
like what Hitler is doing. But they are as much against going 
to war with Germany about it as they were in 1916 for what the 
Germans did then. However, the popular will against being drawn 
into war again is likely to be defeated unless some restraint is 
placed upon our President, our Ambassador to France, and our 


Acting Secretary of State. 


Labor Not Falling for the Chains 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. FRANK W. FRIES 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 27, 1939 


ARTICLE FROM THE BRICKLAYER, MASON, AND PLASTERER 


Mr. FRIES. Mr. Speaker, I am inserting herewith an edi- 
torial from the Bricklayer, Mason, and Plasterer, which shows 
that the effective propaganda of the interstate chain stores 
spread throughout the Nation and on the front pages of most 
of the daily newspapers to the effect that the American 
Federation of Labor in convention at Houston, Tex., last 
October denounced the Patman chain-store bill, of which I 
am a coauthor, is absolutely untrue. I hope that the news- 
papers that were misled by this clever and nefarious propa- 
ganda will make the proper correction. 

The editorial is as follows: 

[From the Bricklayer, Mason, and Plasterer] 
LABOR NOT FALLING FOR THE CHAINS 

The public press gave generous space to the January conference 
of the executive council of the American Federation of Labor in 
Miami, but it overlooked one interesting and important feature— 
the refusal of the council to react favorably to an intensive and 
expensive drive by the chain-store interests to enlist labor on its 
side and against the Patman bill. 

In the drive were men, rated as influential in the labor move- 
ment, engaged for the purpose of helping the chains prevent 
enactment of the bill. 

Profiting through influence with labor unions and labor men 
is not new. Men have flourished in the traffic. Some few have 
grown wealthy. Every experienced labor man has known of these 
persons. Many an honest fellow has been used by them. 

Few, however, are fully cognizant that selling influence with the 
labor movement has become an industry, organized more or less 
loosely, to serve the needs of business, big or little. 
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The inception of the Miami drive to line up the council came 
after Representative Parman, of Texas, announced his intention 
of reintroducing his bill, calculated to put chains on the big 
chain stores. To beat it, the chain-store moguls felt it necessary 
to get the aid of the labor unions they had despised and fought. 

The thing came into the American Federation of Labor conven- 
tion in Houston in the form of two resolutions presented by a 
veteran labor man whose desire to help the people he has served 
long and faithfully made it easy for him to be imposed upon. The 
resolution interlocked neatly. 

One recited that enactment of the Patman bill would dislocate 
1,000,000 workers and increase the cost of living of those who labor. 

If adopted, it would have placed the federation, and those for 
whom it speaks, squarely on record as opposing “the Patman bill 
and all forms of taxation which prostitute the taxing power of 
the Government * * * for the destruction of worthy enter- 
prises by business rivals.” 

The other, after reciting the desire of business and the well-to- 
do, to shift the burden of government to “the necessaries of life” 
declared : 

“Inequitable, discriminatory, and punitive taxes have detrimental 
effect not only on the cost of living but upon wages, hours, working 
conditions, and employment,” and concluded with a provision for 
the executive council “to establish a committee for the study of 
and appropriate action on the crucial problem of equitable dis- 
tribution of the tax burden with especial reference to taxes of 
discriminatory and punitive character.” 

The latter resolution was adopted. The other the convention 
sent to the executive council with directions that if it deemed 
proper to consider it in connection “with the tax study authorized 
by the previous resolution.” 

Immediately followed a campaign in State and central bodies and 
among representative labor men asking the adoption of comparable 
resolutions in an attempt to induce action favorable to the chains 
in the council. 

In some instances, bodies did as asked, not being fully familiar 
with the antiunion activities in the past of the chains, and of 
the further fact that promises of the chains to reform were on a 
par with the facts recited in the ancient doggerel: 

“When the devil was sick, 
The devil a monk would be. 
But when the devil was well, 
The devil a monk was he.” 

Thus armed, the chains proceeded to put on a big show in 
Miami. 

Some of the big shots in the chain-store game were early on 
the ground. With them were lawyers and lobbyists. Also on the 
ground were men selected because of their acquaintance with labor 
to help secure denunciation of PaATMAN and all his works by the 
council. 

There was wining and dining at the expense of chain-store peo- 
ple for those of the council and international union heads in 
attendance on its sessions who would accept either or both plus 
solicitation for action desired by the chains. 

Few cared for either the drinks or the eats. 

As the meeting progressed, the soliciting, at first subtle became 
open and brazen, so much so that it was almost impossible to 
escape the chains’ friends in the hotel lobbies. 

The executive council broke the hearts of the chain people and 
their friends, when after a full discussion of the chains and their 
records, it deferred action on the Patman bill and all other taxa- 
tion matters pending the report of a special committee. 


The Problem of the Present and the Task of the 
Future 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 27, 1939 





ADDRESS BY HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK, OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, OCTOBER 20, 1938 





Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered by me before the members of the Associated Indus- 
tries of Massachusetts at its twenty-third annual meeting 
and industrial conference, held at Boston, Mass., October 


20, 1938: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, needless to say, I am very appre- 
ciative of the invitation of the Associated Industries of Massa- 
chusetts which enables me to address you on this occasion of 
your twenty-third annual meeting. I also welcome the oppor- 
tunity of sharing this platform and this discussion with Mr. 
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Batty and Mr. Ching. To me, it is a stimulating and heartening 
sign of better things to come that we can meet here on the plane 
of a fair, friendly, and constructive exchange of ideas. Congrat- 
ulations are certainly in order to the Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts for providing this opportunity. And yet this should 
not be a rare occasion. Business groups throughout the country 
and in fact all economic and social organizations should hold 
such meetings where the problems of each can be discussed, the 
views of different groups expressed, and an attempt made to 
harmonize differences in the common welfare of all. 

I am happy in the confidence that you do not expect me to say 
things which I think you might like to hear, nor would you re- 
spect me if I did. While it may sound nice to hear things that 
we want to hear, it is not always good or advisable. The wise 
man hears and considers the views of all. It is nice to hear self 
praise but it is sometimes wiser to hear self criticism. Whatever 
criticism I might express or indicate will be in the hope that it 
will serve a constructive and beneficial purpose and you may be 
sure that it will not fall upon any one group. 

It is no startling observation, even from one who is an elected 
representative in government and a strong advocate of much of 
the social legislation of the last 6 years, that the primary need 
of the present is of a tolerant and understanding state of mind 
on the part of all in approaching the solution to the great prob- 
lems that confront us. It is a plea which I have made many times 
before to men in business and industry and to the public in 
general. It is my thought that if all of us—and that includes 
those who are temporarily entrusted with the control of govern- 
ment—should approach our problems from a tolerant and under- 
standing viewpoint, the good flowing therefrom will quickly bring 
about the compromising of conflicting views and the establish- 
ment of policies in all walks of human activity and in govern- 
ment that will result in the national unity that is absolutely 
necessary for our success. 

You and I will agree that the attainment of this ideal demands 
leadership possessed of vision and courage. It demands leader- 
ship that can, without regard for political affiliation or any other 
group affiliation, accept the simple fact that our paramount inter- 
est is the welfare of this Nation and the people that it represents. 

I need not inform you that considerable hostility and honest 
misunderstanding exists among the most important factors in our 
national existence. It is this very fact that proves the necessity 
of cooperation, of mutual respect, and willingness on the part of 
all to work together in providing for the highest measure of secu- 
rity and justice to all the peoples of our country, and it is this 
fact which prompts me to accentuate as strongly as I can, the 
necessity of tolerance and understanding. 

You and I accept the philosophy of the democratic form of gov- 
ernment. We reject the ideology of the totalitarian state. You 
and I know that our type of government pays dividends of a spir- 
itual and material nature that are not offered by the totalitarian 
state or by any other system of government that man has devised. 
While we realize these facts we also recognize that our system of 
government places such a reserve of power with all the groups in 
our Nation that a common objective of social betterment cannot 
be fully realized or even well served without a harmony of 
approach by all. 

A benevolent dictator might, by the exercise of power, resolve 
all conflicting interests, misunderstandings, and quarrels into a 
unity of action. But we do not want that type of government. 
We would rest uneasy under the yoke of servitude and would fear 
its future consequences. But we must prove, at a time when it 
is the fashion of the world to sneer at democracies, that democ- 
racy, by the harmonious union of its forces, can meet and most 
successfully overcome any obstacle of an economic nature. 

I have no illusions that our task, present or future, is easy of 
accomplishment. All of us are creatures of limited wisdom. We 
are all victims of human emotions that make it difficult for each 
of us to eliminate selfish and self-serving motives from our ap- 
proach to questions of great public moment. I have no desire to 
attempt to conceal from you that men in public life, whether 
in an appointive or elective position, are not possessed of super- 
human intelligence, or that mistakes have been made and will 
continue to be made. This reference also applies to persons en- 
gaged in all other human activities. We account for these de- 
partures from the most enlightened course, with the generalization 
that all of us are human, none of us is perfect. 

In the thoughts that I have expressed and will express I speak 
to you as one who believes in the right of individual initiative, 
of the profit system, and as one who believes that an individual is 
entitled to the legitimate profits of his or her efforts, but who 
also believes that the exercise of this great right and the fruits 
derived therefrom must be with a regard to the welfare of all. 
We all recognize the distingion between liberty and license. I 
also speak to you as a legislator who must keep in mind that no 
person or group can consider their position and problems separate 
and distinct from the problems of others and that the problems of 
each State and each section of the country are interrelated. 

The position of a legislator is, in a sense, somewhat different 
from the position of most persons engaged in the activities of 
private life. That fact should be recognized and respected. One 
of the most powerful influences that men in public life must and 
should consider is public opinion. In a democracy, public opinion 
is the source of all power. We must bear in mind that legislation 
invariably follows public opinion, and a full appreciation of this 
fact will serve to prevent misunderstandings among various groups. 
The viewpoints of these groups make public opinion. Thus, one 
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of the practical functions of government is to try to keep a proper 
balance between the various economic groups that make up the 
people of this Nation. The general opinion in one group cannot 
be ignored, nor should it be ignored by other groups whose views 
might differ, if a satisfactory compromise of conflicting views is 
to be arrived at and accented. 

Let me illustrate. Those dependent upon the soil for their 
livelihood and a degree of happiness which they feel that they 
are reasonably entitled to for themselves and their families, con- 
tend that the tariff discriminates against them, The farmer says, 
“I buy in a protected market and I sell in an unprotected market.” 
He further says, “No matter how high a tariff the Government gives 
the farmer to protect him from loss in wheat, cotton, and other 
farm products, an exportable surplus exists. The tariff is of no 
effect. Our domestic prices are determined by world prices.” 

The farmer claims that the best interests of the country require 
that this great group of our citizens, so important to the life of 
our Nation, be given compensatory consideration. This is a prac- 
tical question. We must face the cold hard facts. For industry 
and finance to take a complete position of gpposition would be 
inequitable, unjust, and inconsistent with the best interests of our 
country. The proper attitude to take, I submit, would not be 
one of opposition but understanding, in an attempt to bring about, 
as far as is humanly possible, a satisfactory solution. None of us, 
not even the farmer, wants to see a condition exist where legisla- 
tion is necessary but the fact remains that the condition does exist 
and something has to be done about it no matter what political 
party is in power. 

Business might say, “No. Such legislation is unnecessary and 
would create a dangerous precedent.” Government, however, must 
give it consideration. If business recognized the equities and, in- 
stead of opposing, collaborated in the solution of these problems, 
how much better it would be for all of us and how valuable would 
be their advice and counsel in arriving at the best solution. 

In like manner, legislators must apply themselves to the consid- 
erations of all other problems that arise from the force of public 
opinion. How much better it would be for the welfare and peace 
or mind of the Nation if the various groups having conflicting 
interests would recognize or accept the necessities of action, give 
unselfish ear to the viewpoints of other groups, resolve their dif- 
ferences in a spirit of compromise, and collaborate with Govern- 
ment in the solution of the problem. 

Let us not make the mistake of believing that we have no prob- 
lems. We have problems and problems of a sericus nature. Not 
only history but our own personal experiences teach us that serious 
legislative problems arise during and following a period of great 
economic progress. We must realize that the problems of a strictly 
agricultural nation are more simple and different than the prob- 
lems of a distinctly industrial nation. We must also realize that 
the problems of a nation such as ours, where two-thirds of our 
people are dependent for their material—and, yes, spiritual wel- 
tare—upon business of all kinds, and one-third upon agricuiture, 
make the difficulties of our Government and our people more com- 
plicated than if we were distinctly an agricultural nation or an 
industrial nation. 

We must also realize that great legislative problems become 
uppermost when people are in pain. During times of prosperity, 
even that legislation which everyone admits should be passed, is 
unable to command the attention of those forces which operate 
in the making of public opinion. Legislative problems that should 
heave been considered prior to the depression were deferred. Public 
opinion could not be aroused, but with the pain of the present 
depression, the demand quickly crystallized itself in a brief period 
of time in support of the passage of legislation—much of which 
should have been considered years ago. A tolerant and under- 
standing mind would appreciate the fact that under such circum- 
stances mistakes were bound to be made. Such a mind would also 
appreciate the fact that with the passage of time and the attaining 
of experience, such mistakes are bound to be corrected. The nature 
of the broad legislative programi would likewise demonstrate the 
necessity of unselfish cooperation among all groups to make it 
accomplish its purpose. 

I have said that legislative problems arise when rapid progress 
is made in our national economy. Let me sketch briefly what I 
mean by this statement. 

On December 17, 1903, the first flight in heavier-than-air ma- 
chines was made. The flight lasted for 20 seconds. As we look 
back we realize, in a sense, that a new economic era started with 
that event. We have seen the progress that the inventive genius 
of man has made in the production of automobiles. Today 25,- 
000,000 automobiles are on our highways. Out of this basic indus- 
try have developed other business activities on a broader scale 
than even the keenest mind of 30 years ago could visualize. New 
roads, repair facilities, new means of transportation, new hotels, 
new oil fields to meet the increased demands for petroleum and 


many other new important avenues of activity appeared. 
Since that period, the planning and construction of buildings 
have greatly. changed due to lowered construction costs. New 


structural materials have been made available for our everyday 
use. Rapid strides were made in the improvement and installa- 
tion of telephones, telegraph and wireless and there was great 
progress in rail and water transportation, bringing all sections of 
the country and yes, of the world, closer together. As a result, 
competition that was local for the most part became Nation-wide 
and in many instances, world-wide. The radio at that period was 
undeveloped where today it is an integral part of our national 
life, and rapid improvement was made in the development and 
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use of electricity. This great economic progress resulted in social 
changes out of which rose new and great problems. Readjust- 
ments were necessary to meet these radically different conditions 
of our economic life. We are transferred from a country that was 
in great part agricultural, to a highly geared and rapidly moving 
industrial Nation. The adjustment which had to be made was 
deferred and we experienced the crash of 1929. 

There are some who in all sincerity believe that government 
should not concern itself with the solution of the problems pre- 
sented in 1929 or with the control or correction of existing abuses. 
I respect their opinions and their right to entertain such opinions 
but I disagree with them. Government is a living organism and 
no matter what form it takes, it must serve its people. To serve, 
it must work. That applies to a democracy just as it does to 
other forms of government. When, as today, we see the people of 
other nations accepting the totalitarian state, willing to sacrifice 
personal liberty for economic security and ultimately receiving 
neither, we should and must realize that democratic processes of 
government, because of necessity if for no other reason, must fol- 
low at times, policies that will stay our people from following the 
journey of the people of other nations where they heeded the 
arguments of their false prophets. While I am not intimating 
such a possibility and I do not entertain the thought that we will 
ever take such a journey, nevertheless, an understanding mind 
will not want conditions to exist which might be exploited along 
such lines. 

Let us then inform ourselves clearly that the times immediately 
preceding and immediately following 1929, brought with them 
tremendous problems of adjustment. No group and no social 
force can be adequately prepared to perform their rightful func- 
tion during this period of readjustment unless they fully under- 
stand that drastic readjustment is necessary, not only for the 
welfare of the Nation but also for their own personal good. 

With the exigencies of 1929 and with the need for immediate 
adjustments to protect ourselves against a demoralized state of 
mind, government was the only agency organized to assume the 
leading role. Now, however, we have become so thoroughly ccn- 
versant with the situation and the nature of our problems that the 
interests of business and the interests of labor should be prepared 
and willing to assume the major role in combatting our economic 
ills. This role very properly belongs to business and labor; it is 
only because of the exigencies of the time that government was 
compelled to shoulder the burden with which the other factors in 
our national existence were unable to cope. 

Let me explain this thought in another way. To my mind, and 
in the minds of the legislators who have the proper understanding 
of their responsibilities, the essential duties of any government are 
fourfold. They must provide adequate defense against foreign in- 
vasion. They must adequately police the peoples of the Nation to 
preserve good order. They must maintain diplomatic relations with 
foreign countries, and to bear the expense of this function they 
must levy and collect taxes. All other activities of government are 
the result of pure necessity that arise when the other forces in 
our national economic life are unable to provide for the things 
which a nation owes its people. These activities result from public 
demand and public opinion which cannot be ignored, and when 
other agencies in our social economy are unable to meet these 
demands of public opinion there is the irresistible force upon gov- 
ernment to make the secondary duties primary responsibilities. 

I now feel, however, that the time has come when the interests 
of business, the interests of labor, the interests of finance, and the 
interests of agriculture should be prepared, in a spirit of sympa- 
thetic understanding and tolerance, to take up the burden of re- 
adjusting our social economy so as to meet the exigencies of the 
time and to provide ways and means of absorbing our 10,000,000 
unemployed into private business and activity. The problem is 
here, and it is much better that the interests other than govern- 
ment should assume the primary responsibility of instituting con- 
structive action to meet this problem. 

I should like to treat briefly of some matters which appear to 
assume undue importance in the minds of some of the people of 
this country. In recent years there has been tremendous agitation 
over the thought of dictatorship in this country. Now, while I 
recognize the fact that one might not agree with the legislation 
that has been proposed, in all fairness, the cry of dictatorship is 
purely a political one. I refer to this as an illustration of a political 
appeal to the emotional rather than the rational mind, and yet I 
have seen many close friends of mine in business affecting great 
concern and fear over such an emotional appeal. 

We also hear the argument of States’ rights. I believe in States’ 
rights. States’ rights is a principle consistent with our dual sys- 
tem of government that is and must be applied to the current 
conditions. This application varies from time to time and from 
generation to generation, as is quite apparent from the decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court. The question of States’ rights 
during and preceding the Civil War was purely a political question 
centering around the problem of slavery. Today the application 
of States’ rights is dependent upon an economic system and the 
rapid advances we have made in recent years calls for the appli- 
cation of the principle of States’ rights in accordance with present 
ccnditions. The arguments of States’ rights in relation to the 
slavery question cannot be practically or properly applied to present- 
time conditions. This fact must be borne in mind and given 
consideration. 

I have spoken at length on the necessity of tolerance and under- 
standing. I have tried to give you some picture of the duties and 
problems of a legislator. I have also tried to present a broad 
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picture to you in the hope that you, as I try to do, will attempt to 
understand the problems of another person or another group and 
from this broad sympathetic viewpoint to attempt to create a spirit 
of partnership in the attention to our national problems. 

I do not want to close, however, without expressing some of the 
opinions which I entertain—opinions that I would like to see 
enacted into law, and yet opinions which must be compromised 
with those of my colleagues in Congress who entertain different 
views. I must approach these opinions in a spirit of compromise 
in order that the passage of such legislation as I consider to repre- 
sent progress and to be conducive to the best welfare of our people 
may be assured. 

Believing as I do in the system of individual initiative, and our 
unemployment problem being the most serious of the problems that 
confront us, I know that it is only through the encouragement of 
private business that this problem can be properly met. In the 
attainment of the objective of solving our unemployment problem, 
all of us should cooperate with one another and with government, 
and government should cooperate with all of its people. The happy 
solution of this problem demands men of vision and courage, not 
alone in business and other avenues of private activity, but also 
in government. The man who cannot adjust himself to the recog- 
nition of a new social outlook and to the attempt of obtaining 
objectives in a manner consistent with our ideals of democracy 
should step aside and let some other person assume his place of 
leadership. 

Parenthetically, during the past several years we have seen the 
passage of very controversial legislation. The cry of radicalism has 
been hurled at it. It is amazing how often, as we look back through 
history, the radical proposals of one generation became the accepted 
conservative policies of another. 

While I have agreed with the objectives of social legislation that 
have been passed, there are portions of this legislation passed that 
I have not agreed with. The mere fact that I have opposed the 
provisions of a bill is not of itself sufficient justification for my 
opposing the passage of the bill—with the objective of which I am 
in agreement. Furthermore, let us hold in mind that important 
legislation is always amended from time to time as experience 
shows the necessity. 

Likewise, we must accept the fact that the legislation of the past 
several years is here to stay. Its passage was the result of the 
demands of a strong public opinion. While amendments from 
time to time will be made, the present legislation will stand. To 
those who are opposed to all of such legislation or to some par- 
ticular bill, it seems to me to be the logical course to accept this 
legislation, and if there are provisions of existing law which should 
be amended, to constructively advocate proper amendments that 
will serve to strengthen the existing law and to make it work more 
equitably. This would appear to be more desirable than to con- 
tinue the useless effort of trying to repeal the law or to engage in 
@ campaign of hatred and destruction by overemphasis upon the 
mistakes of the human agencies that administer the law. 

Among the most controversial laws enacted in the past several 
years are the National Labor Relations Act, the Social Security Act, 
and the Securities and Exchange Commission. All of this legisla- 
tion is here to stay. I remember when the bill regulating stock 
exchanges was pending in Congress, and I remember the charge 
that was made, and honestly, although erroneously entertained by 
some, that the passage of this bill would result in the destruction 
of business. In the few years following its passage, we have seen 
such a change that the very people who formerly vigorously opposed 
it, would today oppose its repeal. 

Whether one agrees with it or not, and I do, the right of labor 
to collectively bargain is now provided by law. It is here to stay. 
Instead of blind opposition, why would it not be sound business 
course to recognize that it is here to stay, to accept it and to try 
to improve upon it by amendments that will enable this impor- 
tant legislation to operate with satisfaction to both employer and 
employee. There is no doubt in my mind but that amendments 
will be made to this act—amendments which experience shows to 
be necessary. Blind and intolerant opposition will only defer the 
arrival of that time. Blind and intolerant insistence that no 
amendments be accepted which experience shows to be necessary 
will also defer the time when both capital and labor will reap 
the benefit of proper understanding and sympathies. 

We all recognize that there is one common ground upon which 
business and industry and labor stand, and that is that industry 
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shall function, employ fully, and produce abundantly, and to do so | 


in such a manner as to perform their essential social functions to 
other groups and to government. But it is only through a broad 
and general economic recovery that all of our people and classes can 
fully participate in the benefits of democracy and the material 
possibilities of our Nation. 

Let me speak of the Social Security Act. This legislation, like 
other social legislation, is the natural and probable consequence 
of the great economic changes that have taken place since the 
beginning of the century. Why not acknowledge this fact and 
accept the principle of this legislation? Personally, I believe that 
it is unnecessary under the Social Security Act to maintain the 
large reserve fund that is evolving at present. It is only a mat- 
ter of time, in my opinion, when we will adopt a policy which 
is somewhere between the present large reserve fund and a pay-as- 
you-go plan. If such a policy were enacted into law, it would 
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the existing law. Such an amendment would constitute a great 
relief to business. 

In the solving of this problem we all have one interest in com- 
mon. We all want business and industry to function as freely as 
possible, and we want abuses of industry and business and labor 
controlled so that the honorable businessman will not be subject 
to the tactics of the unscrupulous competitor. 

It is only through investment of capital in productive enter- 
prise and a distribution of earnings in a proper manner, that our 
economic system can function in a normal and proper manner. 
Disagreements have existed, and disagreements will exist in the 
future, but disagreements cannot and will not be adjusted, unless 
the spirit of understanding and of compromise exists in the minds 
of all. 

In the matter of encouragement to private enterprise, I am of 
the opinion that our surtaxes on incomes are too high. I believe 
that capacity to pay should be the test for the imposition of taxes. 
However, there is a saturation point beyond which we should not 
go. Taxes that limit or restrict the incentive to invest in produc- 
tive enterprises are not wise. Not only do such taxes reduce sharply 
the amount of revenue that Government receives but insofar as 
they prevent capital investments in production, they increase un- 
employment, or to put it in converse language, they prevent reem- 
ployment 

I believe that the capital gains and loss tax should be improved 
upon, allowing greater capital investment, more revenue for Gov- 
ernment, and contributing toward the solution of our unemploy- 
ment problem. While the undistributed surplus tax might be 
theoretically correct, experience has shown that it works a hard- 
ship upon business. I believe that a permanent return to the nor- 
mal tax would be a proper and desirable incentive to business. 

I have come very close to the end of my remarks. I am hopeful 
that I have made some contribution to your understanding and 
appreciation of the problems of the present and thut the honest 
viewpoint of a man in Government will assist in bringing all of 
our groups closer together in the work that lies before us. I be- 
lieve that I can, with perfect assurance, express the opinion that 
Government in the next few years will concern itself with the re- 
finement and equitable adjustment of the social legislation of the 
past. 

You and I will agree that we have had great problems of read- 
justment in the recent past and have great problems today. Let 
us all accept the fact of the presence of these problems. Let us 
all agree that these problems cannot be solved while the great 
forces in our Nation—business, industry, finance, labor, agriculture, 
and government—are fighting themselves and not the depression. 
Let us all accept that a nation cannot be legislated into prosperity, 
that government can only assist the natural forces of democracy 
in stimulating economic progress, and in its efforts must heed the 
demands of public opinion and resolve the different opinions of 
various groups. Let us all admit that it is unfortunate that 
government is compelled to tackle these problems, that it would 
be much better if business, industry, finance, labor, and agricul- 
ture were collectively able to compromise their differences, deter- 
mine upon constructive programs, and seek the assistance of the 
Government in putting them into operation. In 1929, these 
groups were not able to quickly provide the leadership necessary. 
Today, however, they have had the experience of living with these 
problems for 10 years and now they should and must assume their 
proper responsibilities. It can be done only when there is leader- 
ship in all these groups possessed of broad human sympathies, 
brogd understandings, and broad tolerances. 

In closing I want to make some definite recommendations. 

To labor I would recommend that it solve the differences within 
its own ranks, that it seek to provide for responsible leadership 
throughout its vast organization, and that it be prepared to work 
in a spirit of compromise and sympathetic understanding with all 
other groups to the end that malice toward none and justice ta 
all will result. 

To business and industry I would recommend that they accept 
the fact that readjustments are necessary, that they vie with 
government and labor in suggesting and putting into operation 
constructive and affirmative progress that will best serve the needs 
of our times, that they will accept the fact that labor organiza- 
tions on a broad scale are here to stay, that the labor movement to- 
day is subject to growing pains, and that a strong advance toward 
peace will result through the encouragement of proper bargaining 
agencies for labor. I would also suggest very strongly that all men 
in business and industry should closely study all legislation, ap- 
proach it with a broad viewpoint, and appear in person before the 
committees of Congress to present the facts and suggestions they 
might have. You can become a strong factor in molding public 
opinion along proper lines if you appear openly and in numbers 
before committees and not be betrayed into feeling that the most 
effective work can be done behind closed doors. 

To government, the necessity of wise and tolerant administra- 
tion of laws—that public officials always remember “that this is 
a Government of laws and not of men,” and to act accordingly, 
judiciously, not arbitrarily. 

To all of us as individuals, as grouns—economic, social, and 
otherwise—to realize that the common welfare of all will be more 
quickly and advantageously obtained, without harmful misunder- 
standings, and bitter antagonisms eliminated, by an approach to 


result in a reduction of the tax and contribution provided for in | all problems with a tolerant and understanding mind. 
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“We're Blundering Into War”—Article by Charles 
A. Beard 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 27, 1939 


ARTICLE BY CHARLES A. BEARD 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I wish every American, and 
especially every American in public life responsible in any 
way for the direction of our foreign policies, might read an 
article in the current issue of The American Mercury, by 
Dr. Charles A. Beard, the eminent historian and scholar. 

Dr. Beard sees the United States blundering into war, 
largely because of lack of understanding of Old World affairs, 
aided by the missionary zeal of native Americans, and the 
racial passions and prejudices of hybrid Americans in our 
midst. 

I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp the article, which I send to the desk, entitled 
“We're Blundering Into War,” by Dr. Charles A. Beard, taken 
from the April issue of The American Mercury. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From The American Mercury, April 1939] 
We’rRE BLUNDERING INTO WAR 
(By Charles A. Beard) 


In her column recently Dorothy Thompson, after speaking of 
the riches of the United States, said, “‘No country with such eco- 
nomic power can avoid international political responsibilities.” In 
the same column she said, “In practically each American heart 
there is a timid soul pursuing hapiness and wishing to avoid the 
burden and the headaches of power.” These two sentences, so 
noble in emotional urge, express the vague sentiments which 
make difficult realistic thinking about foreign policy for the United 
States and tend to drive the country in the direction of war. 

The first sentence is an empty truism. Of course, the United 
States has “international political responsibilities.” But at the 
very touch of exploratory questions the flimsy structure of the 
aphorism falls into meaningless dust. 

What responsibilities? To help France, Britain, and Russia 
police the world? To take part in suppressing all disturbers of 
world peace, everywhere? To give the world’s billions of poverty- 
stricken people economic goods sufficient to satisfy them? To see 
that the present distribution of territory and resources is altered 
only by “negotiation” in a manner to bring justice to all? What 
justice? Who are to be the judges of the justice or equity? 

vesponsibilities to whom? To the peoples of the fifty-odd na- 
tions possessing independence? To the peoples of the British, 
French, Belgian, Dutch, Portuguese, and Italian dependencies? 
To the Negroes of British South Africa? To Nationalists in India? 
To the natives of Zululand as well as the natives of Ethiopia? 

And how much responsibility? Responsibility equivalent to the 


full economic and military power of the United States? To the 
uttermost limits of physical and moral capacity? Responsibility 
equal to the ability of the upper and lower income groups in the 
United States to pay the bills? And who is to fix the limits of 
capacity and ability? 


Besides uttering a Peter-the-Hermit cry, Miss Thompson tries tc 
spur Americans on by shaming them. Americans are timid souls. 
They are selfish. They love their happiness. They shrink from 
the dreadful task she has laid before them. They are, in short, a 
cowardly crew. 

President Roosevelt is apparently Miss Thompson’s flaming 





knight ready to lead embattled hosts. In other places she has por- 
trayed him as a man in a mess at home, and yet in foreign adven- 
turism she makes him the hero competent to straighten out the 
whole world by assuming “international responsibilities.” Who, in 
such circumstances, wants to be a coward? The psychological trick 
is simple and telling. The fact that it draws such cheering crowds 
indi that a lot of American thinking about international com- 
plications is no more realistic than the apocalyptic visions of 4 
backwoods camp meeting. 

If we look less ecstatically on the world’s nations and govern- 
ments and consider their practices, as distinguished from their 
general professions, we do not find them wholly controlled by noble 
conceptions of their international responsibilities—responsibilities 
to other peoples and governments. On the contrary, we see them 


pursuing their national interests. But when it is proposed that 
the United States look to American interests and security, this is 
denounced as cowardly, selfish, and immoral—before the world of 
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moral nations. According to this strange ethic, it is indecent for 
the United States to take advantage of its geographical position 
and seek to maintain peace and security in its sphere, where it is 
able to accomplish its purposes. How can this strange state of 
affairs be explained? Why is it that loose thinking and passionate 
cries evoke loud echoes? 

One clue to the anomaly is the fact that the United States is 
treated by resident foreigners as a boarding house, not as the per- 
manent home of a people engaged in trying to make a civilization 
in their own land. These foreigners in letter or spirit are actu- 
ated by emotional interests in conationals in other countries and 
yet look with contempt upon Americans whose primary affections 
are attached to ties of their own. 

When a British-bern American delivers an oration on the duty of 
the United States to join Britain in saving democracy in Europe, 
he is acclaimed as noble in motive, high-spirited in morals, and 
generous in outlook—by one crowd. When an American of German 
or Italian origin argues against serving notice on Germany and 
Italy that the Monroe Doctrine applies to them, he is greeted as 
heroic—by another crowd. When an American of whatever na- 
tional strain refuses to have anything to do with either of these 
crowds and insists upon protecting the American sphere of interests 
against all alien intervention and upholding democracy here, he is 
condemned by members of the boarding-house and home-grown 
missionaries as ignoble, narrow, and greedy. 

Between the boarders and the missionaries it has become well- 
nigh impossible for the United States to follow any realistic foreign 
policy based upon its geographical position and its democratic 
ideals. No other government in the world is compelled to the same 
extent to shape its foreign policy under the pressure of powerful 
interests whose hopes and passions are linked with the fate of for- 
eign governments and nationalities. If to aliens in fact are added 
missionaries hell-bent on spreading the American brand of democ- 
racy from Rhodesia to Formosa, and the communistic dreamers 
dedicated to saving Russia at any cost to America or making a 
world conflagration, it becomes painfully clear that the task of 
framing and pursuing an American policy is staggering in its pro- 
portions. 

A few figures illustrate the fantastic situation. Of the 130,000,000 
people in the United States, about 40,000,000 are either foreign- 
born themselves or are the offspring of foreign-born or mixed par- 
ents. In this class are 7,700,000 Germans and 4,500,000 Italians, 
3,300,000 Poles, 7,600,000 British and Canadians, and 3,100,000 Irish. 
About one-fifth of the total American electorate is potentially com- 
posed of men and women from this group. And what a din they 
can make about an American policy for the United States as dis- 
tinguished from a British or German or Italian policy for the 
United States! 

rm . 

But putting aside for the moment all the conflicting domestic 
interests which make American foreign policy a muddle and grant- 
ing that the United States has unlimited responsibilities in Europe, 
it seems proper to inquire a little about the responsibilities as- 
sumed by the European powers themselves. What are they doing 
to bring peace, security, prosperity, a fair distribution of the 
world’s goods, and stability in Europe? What are they doing to 
brighten up the corner where they are? 

Judging by all the weeping, wailing, and hand-wringing in the 
United States, the poor, little peace-loving countries of Europe are 
threatened by two monster powers, Germany and Italy, and could 
not, if they would, defend themselves against these frightful 
Leviathans. The truth of the matter is far different. The coun- 
tries threatened by Germany and Italy outnumber them in popu- 
lation by at least three to one. For every soldier that Germany 
and Italy can put in the field, they can put three or more. These 
menaced nations far outstrip the two foes in wealth, natural re- 
sources, metals, and war materials of every kind. They have com- 
mand of the seas and can impose an iron blockade on Germany 
and Italy. 

And this reckoning leaves out of account all the man power and 
material power of the natives in the British, French, and Dutch 
Empires. Even if Japan should throw herself on the side of Ger- 
many and Italy in a new world war, the overbalance of power for 
war would still be on the side of the opposing nations immedi- 
ately affected. 

Poland, Yugoslavia, Rumania, and Turkey alone, to say nothing 
of France and Russia, have about 80,000,000 inhabitants, and surely 
they are directly and immediately interested in escaping German 
and Italian domination. Their combined population is equal to 
that of Germany, counting Sudetens and Austrians. Their com- 
bined armies, including trained reserve troops, number nearly 
6,000,000 men. According to the estimates of Col. Frederick 
Palmer, their present armed forces are nearly double those of 
Germany. 

In other words, the countries immediately, directly, and palpa- 
bly interested in preventing German and Italian domination are 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Poland, Russia, Yugoslavia, Ru- 
mania, Turkey, Greece, the Netherlands, the Baltic States, and 
Scandinavia. By their side we may also place the British Empire, 
the French Empire, and the Dutch Empire. And they have over- 
whelming power in men and materials. 

These are the helpless pygmies that must be saved from the 
menacing Leviathans by the blood and treasure of the United 
States. Here is the American responsibility. 

Such are the ponderables. Then there are the imponderables 
to be considered with reference to the formulation of American 
foreign policy in this relation. What are the secret wishes, hopes, 
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and maneuvers of Great Britain and France, so immediately con- 
cerned with the doings of Germany and Italy? I do not refer to 
any hints, notes, and friendly communications that they have 
sent to the State Department at Washington or that have been 
revealed to the Olympian columnists who daily instruct the 
people of the United States. I refer to the real intentions and 
preferences cherished by the Governments of Great Britain and 
France. On this point we have no authentic information. Not for 
fifty or a hundred years will the archives of London and Paris 
be open to our children or grandchildren. For the Government 
of the United States to operate on the ostensible fiction that a 
mere test of despotism and democracy is at hand would be noth- 
ing short of childish. 

Some obvious facts run counter to the fiction. As to some real 
or pretended issues the objectives are clear. The quarrel between 
France and Italy is plainly over the spoils of empire in Africa. 
Italy demands more loot. The Italians were not given their 
“share” of the German spoils at Paris by the Treaty of Versailles. 
In fact the treatment of the Italians in 1919 was, from the point 
of view of French and British imperialism, nothing short of scan- 
dalous. They were greeted by noble words about self-determina- 
tion while France and Britain carried off German colonies in 
Africa, under the high-sounding phrase of “mandates in sacred 
trust for civilization.” Now Italy demands her share of the loot. 
I do not say that France should surrender it, but I do say that 
the present quarrel between Italy and France is openly, without 
palaver and hypocrisy, a quarrel over imperial spoils. 

Should the United States pour out blood and treasure to help 
France hold Tunisia or Djibouti, or even Corsica? 

And what has the Tory government of Britain really been doing 
in the past few years? I do not pretend to know. I suspect that 
its primary aim is to let Hitler liquidate Soviet Russia. Should 
the United States pour out blood and treasure in support of that 
British Tory policy? 

If the countries of Europe that are directly and immediately 
involved in preventing German and Italian domination are pri- 
marily or even fundamentally interested in that operation, they 


can call the bluff and stop the peril within 48 hours. They can | 


establish solidarity, if that is their real and secret wish. They 
have the men, the materials, the money, and the power. But they 
do not establish solidarity. And my guess is that they do not for 
the reason that other hopes, fears, and ambitions enter into their 
designs. 

Convinced that this is the truth of the business, I come to the 
conclusion that the intentions and enterprises which the United 
States is asked to underwrite with blood and treasure are only inci- 
dentally related to the fear of German and Italian domination. 
The business is far more complex than any such simple hypothesis. 
The internal conditions of the countries affected, as well as their 
external relations, are involved in their various maneuvers. 

In saying all this I do not mean to condone in any way the 
recent conduct of the German, Italian, and Japanese Governments. 
It has been, in most respects, barbaric, indecent, cruel, and in- 
human. What I do say is that the underlying issues accompanying 
their conduct cannot be reduced to a single issue—democracy 
against despotism, humanity against inhumanity. And I insist 
that the business of preventing German and Italian domination in 
Europe is the business of the powers immediately and directly in- 
terested and that they have the men, money, and materials to do 
the work, if that is what they really want to accomplish. 

For the United States to rush in and do what they obviously do 
not want to do seems to me quixotic beyond anything Cervantes 
ever imagined. 

mr 

What, then, should the Government of the United States do in 
this situation? First of all, its officials, high and low, should stop 
preaching, lecturing, and hectoring the governments of other coun- 
tries. They have done enough of that. Far from checkmating the 
egomaniacs of Berlin, Rome, and Tokyo, this tongue lashing merely 
inflates their importance, gratifies their egotism, flatters their van- 
ity, swells their self-importance, and evokes retaliations. It defeats 
its professed ends. 

Of all the crazy institutions ever established in the United 
States, the press conference on foreign relations is the worst. On 
its face it is preposterous for the President of the United States 
or the Secretary of State to allow himself to be heckled by 25 or 
30 newshawks bent on snatching sensations even out of burning 
homes and new-made graves. There is dignity—and power—in 
silence, especially about ticklish matters, when light words may 
be seized upon and twisted and slips of speech are sure to be made, 
even by the coolest President and Secretary. The press conference 
on foreign affairs should be abolished. If the President or the 
Secretary of State has anything to say of importance on foreign 
affairs, let him write it out in measured words and give it to 
all newspapers, without fear or favor. 

As to the passion of underlings for ego inflation through criti- 
cizing other countries, that should be suppressed immediately. No 
subordinate in the national administration has any business 
thundering at foreign governments in the press. It would be 
well, too, if the chairmen of congressional committees in charge 
of foreign affairs held their tongues and confined their sermon- 
izings to the floors of their respective chambers. 

The President of the United States is the official channel of 
communication with foreign governments, save in such matters 
as he chooses to delegate to the Secretary of State. Toward all 
countries with which the United States is at peace, the President 
should maintain a correct, formal, and reserved attitude. He 
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should put his personal likes and dislikes aside when speaking to 
the public about foreign affairs. If he feels duty bound to tell 
the minister of a foreign government something unpleasant, he 
should call that minister to the White House, look him straight in 
the eye, give him the message in terse English, and let him guess 
as much as he likes. If the President is convinced that peace 
with any country is impossible, he should formulate his case, lay 
it before Congress, and call for action—for war, if he deems that 
necessary. In my opinion this is the only way to make the United 
States respected and feared in all matters in which respect and 
fear redound to the national interest. Any other procedure is 
both undignified and dangerous. 

If the Roosevelt administration had really wished to put the 
screws on Germany, at a cost far below that of any war, it could 
have stopped the sale of war materials to Germany long ago by 
applying preexisting law and without resorting to any hostile acts 
under the laws of war. Lawyers have argued, and with force, that 
the sale of certain munitions to Germany has been in contradiction 
to express treaty obligations and that the State Department has 
winked at these obligations. However that may be, the State De- 
partment could have interpreted the law in a way to stop the sales 
of airplane materials and other specific articles of war demanded 
by Germany. But it has refused to take advantage of this power, 
while clamping the embargo on Loyalist Spain in clear violation 
of treaty obligations and the established rules of international law. 

A still more important power belongs to the administration under 
our own tariff acts, which have been on the books for years. The 
antidumping provisions of those measures are drastic, and the ad- 
ministration has wide authority to retaliate against any country 
that engages in such practices. Germany has flaunted her defiance 


| of these legal barriers by dumping goods in the United States, and 


the administration has winked at it. Only by violating antidump- 
ing rules can Germany buy necessary raw materials in the United 
States. By applying these rules the Government can stop this life 
stream that flows into Germany without committing any acts of 
hostility. 

All the reasons for failure to act in this manner are not known, 
but it is known that Ge: many is also a buyer of agricultural prod- 
ucts, including cotton, anc the influence of farmers and planters 
with the administration is immense. Although it would be cheaper 
for the Government to buy up the farm produce and cotton than 
to prepare for and get into war, the administration pursues the 
policy of cursing Germany publicly and allowing private interests 
to supply her with the sinews of economy and war. 

So much for official procedure. On the other hand, citizens and 
newspapers are free to express their opinions on foreign as well as 
domestic affairs. And foreign governments are to be informed that 


; such is the situation in the United States, if they are so foolish as 
| to protest against private utterances. 


Now as to policy: in my opinion, the United States should and 
can stay out of the next war in Europe and the wars that 
follow the next war. The countries immediately and directly 
concerned have the power to prevent German and Italian dom- 
ination if they want to do it. If they do not want to do it, 
then it is certainly not the business of the United States to take 
on the job. 

If, as assumed at the outset, it is the duty of the United States 
Government to promote, protect, and defend the security and 
welfare of the American people, then its foreign policy should be 
determined with reference to that objective. It should maintain 
correct diplomatic formalities with all governments which it recog- 
nizes as de facto and de jure. It should take no notice of the 
fulminations made by the reptile press of dictatorships or the 
roaring speeches of their tyrants. It should deliver no sermons 
against them and make no threats that are not to be backed up 
by deeds. It should not dabble in quarrels and squabbles in 
Europe or Asia, about the origins and intentions of which it 
knows little or nothing. It should make known to the world 
clearly and positively that it does not propose to take part in 
any European or Asiatic war over any European or Asiatic inter- 
ests. It need not say any more about the exclusion of alien 
interests from this hemisphere under the principles of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. Enough has been said. Naval preparations adequate 
to this purpose are more important than words. They tell their 
own story and call for no verbal embellishments. 

Under this American policy the countries that may want to 
prevent German and Italian domination will know what they 
must depend upon; that is, their own power and ability. They 
will not be able to shirk their own responsibilities and in a 
pinch shift an enormous burden to the shoulders of the American 
people. Nor will they be deceived any longer by the American 
practice of lecturing and eating crow, threatening and scuttling, 
boasting and writing letters of humiliation, asserting and denying. 

Iv 


Can the Government of the United States pursue a policy of non- 
intervention and stay out of the next European war and the subse- 
quent European wars? “Can” is an elusive word. Legally this policy 
can be followed. No treaties of alliance commit us to upholding any 
status quo in Europe. The Constitution permits the President and 
Congress to formulate and maintain such a policy. In respect of 
economic necessities, the policy is possible. Another war in Europe 
would no doubt materially disturb American economy, but appro- 
priate domestic measures could mitigate the difficulties and internal 
adjustments could even raise the level of American production and 
consumption. It would be foolish to minimize the task; but, judg- 
ing by the experiences of the World War, the perplexities, strains, 
and burdens connected with neutrality would scarcely equal the 
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costs, dislocations, and explosions inevitably associated with par- 
ticipation in a European war. 

Legally and economically, abstention is possible. Will passions 
permit it? Is the prospect of a temporary escape from the impasse 
in American political and economic life too great for politicians to 
endure? There is nothing in human knowledge that permits un- 
equivocal answers to these questions. If and when war comes in 
Europe, the emotional explosion in the United States will be im- 
mense and frightful. Missionaries and members of the great Amer- 
ican boarding house will seek to bend American policy to fit their 
ideological or national or racial passions. The difficulty of main- 
taining any reasoned policy will be increased by the fact that Ger- 
mans and Italians in the United States will be shouting for peace. 
When it is remembered that man has been and is a warlike animal— 
none more warlike than most peace advocates—then we can easily 
foresee an emotional storm of the first magnitude and a sacrifice of 
national welfare to the violence stirred up by sentimental attach- 
ments to the belligerents. 

To any administration in power at Washington, Republican or 
Democratic, a foreign adventure in war would be a temporary god- 
send—after us the deluge. All the politicians, as well as business- 
men and the rest of the people, are bewildered, befuddled, and 
baffled by the economic crisis that has continued practically un- 
abated since 1929. They talk bravely about lowering trade barriers 
and other political thimblerig, but they know that they have no 
answer to the problem of business stagnation and unemployment 
that has stared them in the face for nearly 10 years and still stands 
there before them, stark and brutal in its reality. 

Are there any politicians in America as courageous as Lincoln in 
1861? The Government of the United States was then in a fright- 
ful jam. It confronted a major domestic crisis. The slick and 
sinuous William H. Seward saw a way out for his crowd in a war 
with Great Britain. Lincoln would not have it. He insisted on 
facing his domestic crisis and applying his talents and energies to 
it. The analogy is suggestive, and readers can make their own 
applications and deductions. 

No less important for thought about American policy than the 
posture of our own domestic economy and politics is an inquiry 
into the nature of policy itself. The very essence of great statecraft 
at home and abroad is a sense for the limitations of power and for 
the consequences that may flow from the exercise of power. Theo- 
retically, the sovereignty of the state is absolute; practically, it 
is limited. As a matter of cold fact—men, guns, ships, and equip- 
ment—the United States cannot “whip creation” and police it. 
Nothing is easier than to get into a war and to hurl armed forces 
into a war. But pa ticipation in any war likely to break out in 
Europe would be participation in a coalition as an “associate” if 
not an “ally.” What the United States could do and would be 
called upon to do would depend on the posture, designs, demands, 
and intentions of the associates or allies. 

In a coalition the very attributes of sovereignty disappear. The 
will of the state must be bent to other wills and purposes. On this 
point the experiences of Woodrow Wilson are illuminating. And 
what guaranty is there now that so-called “democratic purposes,” if 
actually espoused by the United States, would prevail in any 
coalition with which this country might be associated in a war 
against Italy and Germany? No guaranty. On the contrary, ex- 
periences indicate that the United States would merely become a 
tail to the coalition kite, would receive lip praise, would have to 
supply more and more men and materials to the bitter end. 

Beyond victory, immediately and at a distance, would be the con- 
sequences. Practice under the Wilson administration makes it as 
certain as death and taxes that civil liberty would perish in the 
United States as soon as war is declared. We are not yet rid of the 
persecution mania let loose by the last World War, and the pros- 
pects of another emotional rage are alarming to contemplate. Nor 
are the almost certain effects of a war upon our domestic economy, 
now deranged and debt-ridden, to be contemplated with any less 
anxiety. Even a victorious army on its return home will not 
accept the misery of unemployment and destitution such as we now 
have and which is likely to be augmented after the war speed-up 
and let-down. Why should it? Merely to authenticate the speeches 
of the war cheer leaders? 

And what of the consequences in Europe and Asia? Far more 
than the last World War, the next one would be for the avowed 
purpose of making internal revolutions in enemy countries. Im- 
mense propaganda efforts would be directed to that end—revolu- 
tions in Germany, Italy, and Japan. But would the revolutions 
to follow the defeat of these powers be to the liking of the United 
States and its associates? (Remember the Allied and American 
intervention in Soviet Russia.) Could the revolutions be confined 
to the introduction of Sunday-school methods and the moderation 
of the New England town meeting? If not, what will the associ- 
ates do after the war has nominally closed? Assuming, without 
warrant, the best of will on their part, could they assure to the 
defeated countries an economic underwriting that would sustain 
representative democracy in politics? Experiences after 1919 and 
knowledge of the economic conditions of Italy, Germany, and Japan 
make the very idea ridiculous—as ridiculous as the Communist 
idea that out of a universal conflagration Utopia will spring in 
full panoply. 

No, the United States could not hold the war to any alleged 
democratic purpose, and a rational adjustment of the consequences 
would be beyond the power of any government, in Washington or 
anywhere else 

In these circumstances, underwriting Great Britain and France 
in advance, allowing them to count upon the aid of the United 
States in whatever hidden schemes they may be pursuing, seems 
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to me to be the policy of reckless gambling, not of reason or ideal- 
ism. No better illustration of the follies inherent in such under- 
writing can be found than the action of the United States Govern- 
ment in imposing an embargo on the republican government of 
Spain—presumably to aid the beautiful nonintervention policy of 
Great Britain and France which may help to bring Germany and 
Italy into the Atlantic. It is one thing to underwrite Great 
Britain and France in their tortuous diplomacy. It is another 
thing to prepare to meet the possibility that German and Italian 
Navies may acquire dominance in the eastern Atlantic. 

To entagle ourselves in the mazes and passions of European con- 
flicts and tie our hands to British and French manipulators on the 
remote contingency of a German and Italian domination in the 
Atlantic seems to me to embrace immediate calamities when the 
possibility of security and peace in this hemisphere is clearly open 
to us. If this be immorality, the foreigners now boarding here 
and the home-grown missionaries can make the most of it. 


Utah State Income Tax—Opinion of United States 
Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 27, 1939 


DECISION OF THE SUPREME COURT 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court, delivered by Mr. Justice Black, which 
seems to have been a unanimous one, in State Tax Commis- 
sion of Utah et al., Petitioners, v. W. Q. Van Cott. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I understand that case was sent 
back to the State court. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. MINTON. The Court says in the opinion: 


Salaries of employees or officials of the Federal Government or its 
instrumentalities are no longer immune, under the Federal Consti- 
tution, from taxation by the States. 


Which would seem to overrule the decision in Dobbins v. 
Commissioners of Erie County. 

There being no objection, the opinion was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


{Supreme Court of the United States—No. 491—October term, 
1938—The State Tax Commission of Utah et al., petitioners, v. 
W. Q. Van Cott——On writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court of 
the State of Utah—March 27, 1939] 

Mr. Justice Black delivered the opinion of the Court. 

The State of Utah’s income-tax law, effective in 1935, exempts 
all “amounts received as compensation, salaries, or wages from the 
United States * * * for services rendered in connection 
with the exercise of an essential governmental function.’ 
In his return of income taxes to the State for 1935 under this 
law, respondent claimed “as deduction” and “as exempt” sal- 
aries paid him as attorney for the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion and the Regional Agricultural Credit Corporation, both Fed- 
eral agencies. The exemptions were denied by the Tax Commission 
of Utah, but the Utah Supreme Court reversed.? Before the com- 
mission and in the Supreme Court of Utah respondent asserted, 
first, that his salaries were exempt by the terms of the State statute 
itself, and, second, that they could not be taxed by the State with- 
out violating an immunity granted by the Federal Constitution. 
In holding respondent’s income not taxable the Supreme Court of 
Utah said: “We shall have to be content to follow, as we think we 
must, the doctrine of the Graves case (Rogers v. Graves, 299 U. S. 
401) until such time as a different rule is laid down by the courts, 
the Congress, or the people through amendment to the Constitu- 
tion.”* The Graves case applied the doctrine that the Federal 
Constitution prohibits the application of State income taxes to sal- 
aries derived from Federal instrumentalities. We granted certio- 
rari in the present case because of the importance of the principle 
of constitutional immunity from State taxation which the Utah 
court apparently thought controlled its judgment. 

Respondent contends that the Utah Supreme Court’s decision 
“was based squarely upon the construction of the Utah taxing 
statute, which was held to omit respondent’s salaries as a subiect 
of taxation, and therefore that decision did not and could not 


1 Revised statutes of Utah, 1933, sec. 80-14— (2) (g). 
279 Pac. (2d) 6. 

87d., 14. 
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reach the Federal question and should not be reviewed.” But that 
decision cannot be said to rest squarely upon a construction of the 
State statute. The Utah court stated that the question before it 
was whether respondent’s salaries from the agencies in question 
were “taxable income for the purpose of the State income-tax law,” 
and that the answer depended upon whether these agencies exer- 
cised “essential governmental functions.” But the opinion as a 
whole shows that the court felt constrained to conclude as it did 
because of the Federal Constitution, and this Court’s prior adjudi- 
cations of constitutional immunity. Otherwise it is difficult to ex- 
plain the court’s declaration that respondent could not be taxed 
under the “doctrine of the Graves case until such time as a dif- 
ferent rule is laid down by the courts, the Congress, or the peo- 
ple through amendment to the Constitution. If the court were 
only incidentally referring to decisions of this Court in deter- 
mining the meaning of the State law and had concluded there- 
from that the statute was itself intended to grant exemption to 
respondent, this Court would have no jurisdiction to review that 
question.’ But if the State court did in fact intend alternatively 
to base its decision upon the State statute and upon an immunity 
it thought granted by the Constitution as_ interpreted by tnis 
Court, these two grounds are so interwoven that we are unable to 
conclude that the judgment rests upon an independent interpreta- 
tion of the State law. Whatever exemptions the Supreme Court 
of Utah may find in the terms of this statute, its opinion in the 
present case only indicates that “it thought the Federal Constitu- 
tion (as construed by this Court) required” it to hold respondent 
not taxable.’ 

After careful review of this Court’s decisions on the question of 
intergovernmental immunity, the State court concluded that the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and the Regional Agricultural 
Credit Corporation were “instrumentalities” performing “essen- 
tial governmental duties” and that State taxation of respondent’s 
salaries violated the Federal Constitution as interpreted by the 
Graves case. Anticipating that this Court might reexamine that 
interpretation and apply a “different test,” the State court said 
that “Until such is done the States are bound by the decision of 
the Supreme Court in * * * Rogers v. Graves, supra.” 

We have now reexamined and overruled the doctrine of Rogers 
v. Graves in No. 478, Graves v. O’Keefe, this day decided. Salaries 
of employees or officials of the Federal Government or its instru- 
mentalities are no longer immune, under the Federal Constitution, 
from taxation by the States. Whether the Utah income tax, by 
its terms, exempts respondent, can now be decided by the State’s 
highest court apart from any question of constitutional immunity, 
and without the necessity, so far as the Federal Constitution is 
concerned, of attempting to divide functions of government into 
those which are essential and those which are nonessential. 

“We have frequently held that in the exercise of our appellate 
jurisdiction we have power not only to correct error in the judg- 
ment under review but to make such disposition of the case as jus- 
tice requires. And in determining what justice does require, the 
Court is bound to consider any change, either in fact or in law, 
which has supervened since the judgment was entered. We may 
recognize such a change, which may affect the result, by setting 
aside the judgment and remanding the case so that the State court 
may be free to act. We have said that to do this is not to review. 
in any proper sense of the term, the decision of the State court 
upon a non-Federal question, but only to deal appropriately with 
a matter arising since its judgment and having a bearing upon 
the right disposition of the case.” > 

Applying this principle, we vacate the judgment of the Supreme 
Court of Utah and remand the cause to that court for further 
proceedings. 

Judgement vacated. 

The Chief Justice took no part in the consideration or decision 
of this case. 


The Case of Dr. Nylander and the N. L. R. B. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEE E. GEYER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 27, 1939 


CORRESPONDENCE CONCERNING SUSPENSION OF DR. TOWNE 
NYLANDER 


Mr. GEYER of California. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include letters to Dr. Towne Nylander, 


5Miller’s Executors v. Swann, 150 U.S. 132, 136; Interstate Railway 
Co. v. Massachusetts, 207 U. S. 79, 84; Louisville and Nashville Rail- 
road Co. v. Western Union Telegraph Co., 237 U. S. 300, 302; cf. 
Carmichael v. Southern Coal Co., 301 U. S. 495, 507. 

*Abie State Bank v. Bryan, 282 U. S. 765, 773. 

7Cf. Red Cross Line vy. Atlantic Fruit Co., 264 U. S. 109, 120; 
Tipton v. Atchison Ry. Co., 298 U.S. 141, 152, 153; Illinois Cent. R. R. 
v. Messina, 240 U. S. 395, 397. 
8 Patterson v. Alabama (294 U.S. 600, 607). 
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myself, and to the National Labor Relations Board. These 
letters, except to myself, are copies sent to me from the 
writers and were supplied by neither the Board nor Dr. 
Nylander. 

These are only a few chosen from my files containing 
many others coming from both A. F. of L. unions and C.I. O. 
unions, civic groups, and individuals. 

I have inserted them into the Recorp because the suspen- 
sion was discussed on the floor of the House and the edi- 
torial that caused that suspension also was placed in the 
RERORD. 

I have waited until the case was closed in order that no 
one could claim that I was trying to influence the decision 
of the Board. Now that Dr. Nylander has been vindicated 
and reinstated into his former position, it seems but just 
and fair that the other side of the story be told. Let those 
who were close to the picture tell the story. 

The letters follow: 
































































HAWTHORNE, CALIF., February 24, 1939. 
Mr. LEE GEYER, 
Congressman, California Seventeenth District, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Mr. GEYER: I am enclosing a copy of a letter from our 
club to the Labor Relations Board, as our members feel that we 
can look to you for fair representation in Washington and we 
believe that you will be interested in the action we have taken 
regarding the perverted report in the Inglewood Daily News, of 
an address made by Dr. Nylander in that city on February 6. 

Yours for democracy, 
ELIZABETH MOON, 
Secretary, Labor’s Nonpartisan League, 
46th A. D. Club, 250 Washington Ave., Hawthorne, Calif. 





HAWTHORNE, CAuir., February 24, 1939. 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS Boarp, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sirs: At a regular meeting of the Forty-sixth Assembly Dis< 
trict Club of Labor’s Nonpartisan League in Inglewood, on Mon- 
day evening, February 20, I was. by unanimous vote, instructed 
to communicate with you regarding an address given by Dr. Towne 
Nylander before the Inglewood Community Forum on February 6, 
and the report of this meeting in the Inglewood Daily News of 
February 7. 

We wish to compliment Dr. Nylander on his analysis of the 
present labor conditions and the National Labor Relations Board’s 
part in correcting the evils of “unfair labor practices.” 

We also wish to point out that the story told in the Daily News 
was very misleading, conveying the impression that Dr. Nylander 
stated that N. L. R. B. is prejudiced in favor of labor and therefore 
not qualified to give the employer a fair trial in cases brought 
before it. Members of our club who attended the forum feel that 
the entire report was extremely biased and unfair, giving an incor- 
rect impression of Dr. Nylander’s address. 

An item in the editorial column of the Daily News of February 
8 leads us to believe that they are using this method to discredit 
the National Labor Relations Board and the Wagner Act. 

This club wishes to inform you that its members are well satisfied 
with Dr. Nylander and the N. L. R. B.'s work and are wholeheartedly 
against amendments to the Wagner Act. 

Yours very sincerely, 
ELIZABETH Moon, 
Secretary, Labor’s Nonpartisan League, Forty-sizth Assem- 
ae Club, 260 Washington Avenue, Hawthorne, 
alif. 





UNITED RUBBER WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Los Angeles, Calif., March 2, 1939, 
Mr. LEE GEYER, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR BROTHER GEYER: Enclosed please find copy of letters sent 
to Dr. Nylander and Mr. Warren Madden, Chairman of the National 
Labor Relations Board, regarding the suspension of Dr. Nylander 
as regional director of the twenty-first region. The same are 
self-explanatory. 

I will not attempt to pour out my thoughts to you on this matter 
as I know that you have lived in our community long enough to 
understand the conditions that exist and I think it needless io 
suggest that you do everything in your power to ciear Dr. Nylander’s 
name and restore him back to the position where he may continue 
to serve the people in a fair and honest manner. It is still evident 
that we have certain groups of people who do not desire to have 
honest men holding office and representing all the people. 

In conclusion might I take this opportunity in congratulating 
you on the wonderful work you are doing and hope in time to 
come that the people will have more Representatives in Washington 
who are interested in representing all the people instead of a 
privileged few. 

With kindest regards and best wishes for your continued success, 
I am 

Sincerely and fraternally yours, 
GeEoRGE B. Roberts, District Director. 
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Marcu 2, 1939, 
WARREN J. MADDEN, 
Chairman, National Labor Relations Board, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Mappen: It is evident that there are still a group of 
people in the State of California that do not desire an honest 
person in any position where they must represent all the people 
without fear or favor. I am speaking of none other than the 
case of Dr. Nylander. 

I have had the opportunity and pleasure of dealing with many 
regional directors as well as trial examiners throughout the United 
States and I might say, although I have had the highest respect 
for all of them, I have never dealt with any that I felt were more 
honest and fair in their dealings than Dr. Nylander. There have 
been times when I thought a case warranted the action of the 
Labor Board but after careful study, he has refused to handle the 
case unless and until there was sufficient evidence to substantiate 
the charges that I wished to prefer. 

I fully appreciate that no one could be selected as regional 
director who would meet the 100 percent approval of both the 
manufacturers, businessmen, and organized labor. I don’t mind 
telling you that when I go to the polls to elect judges, governors, 
representatives, etc. I do not vote for them because I want them 
to always agree that I am right or because they will always vote 
in my favor; I vote for them because I feel that they are honest, 
fair, and fearless and will make decisions without fear or favor. 

I am sure that you will give serious consideration to this matter 
and return Dr. Nylander to the position that he was so ably fill- 
ing. I would like to conclude by saying that he not only holds 
the respect of many employers but he has the respect of both 
the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organization groups in this district. 

Hoping that this matter will soon be corrected and that we may 
continue to handle our problems as we have in the past. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I am 


Respectfully yours, 
GEorGE B. ROBERTS, 


District Director, United Rubber Workers of America. 


MarcH 2, 1939. 
Dr. TOWNE NYLANDER, 
Regional Director, National Labor Relations Board, 
Twenty-first Region, 2638 West Adams Gardens, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Deak Dr. NYLANDER: That which has happened was to be ex- 
pected sooner or later from the reactionary newspapers and people 
with whom we must deal in this community. 

Although I did not attend the meeting in question, I have had 
the pleasure of hearing you speak on other occasions, and I did 
not, at any time, ever hear one thing that could have been 
frowned upon by either organized labor or members of the manu- 
facturing association. From all my past experiences with you, 
I know you have taken a neutral stand and carried out your 
dutics as fairly and honestly as you knew how. I even know 
that there have been times that I thought a case warranted the 
action of the Labor Board, but after your careful study you re- 
fused to handle the case unless there was more evidence to sub- 
stantiate my charges and until I could present better arguments. 

I have had the occasion to deal with regional directors of the 
National Labor Relations Board, as well as many trial examiners 
throughout the United States, and I might say, although I have 


had the highest respect for all of them, I have never dealt with 
any that I felt was more honest and fair in their dealings than 
yourself. Knowing you as I do, I have too much respect for your 
inielligence than to believe such an article as was printed in the 


Inglewood paper. 

I am a firm believer that right is right and wrong is wrong and 
all Hell won't change it. If there is anything humanely possible 
that I, as an international-labor representative, might do to cor- 
rect this wrong that has been done, please call upon me and you 
can rest assured that I wil) be more than glad to help. 

I sincerely trust that this matter will be cleared up entirely 
in a short while and that you may continue to serve the people 
as you have in the past. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely and respectfully yours, 
GEorRGE B. ROBERTs, 
District Director, United Rubber Workers of America. 





LONG BEACH CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL, 
Long Beach, Calif., March 9, 1939. 
Hon. LEE GEYER, 
Congressman, Seventeenth District of California, 
Capitol Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Enclosed herewith find verbatim copy of resolution 
introduced in our meeting of March 7, 1939, and adopted by the 
undersigned council, which you will find self-explanatory. 

Yours respectfully, 
CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL, 
Gro. C. BENTSON, Secretary. 

Whereas Dr. Towne Nylander has been known to our organization 
since his appointment in March 1935; 

Whereas it has always been our experience that Dr. Nylander 
discharged the duties of his office as directed by the National Labor 
Relations Board without prejudice toward any of the parties in- 
volved; 





Whereas we, in the twenty-first region, have felt fortunate in 
having so fair a director; and 

Whereas because of Dr. Nylander’s record in the twenty-first 
region we cannot believe that he ever uttered the statement alleged 
by the Englewood newspaper: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Labor Relations Board and the Con- 
gress of the United States of America conduct a complete investi- 
gation of the charges against Dr. Nylander, and that he be granted 
every opportunity to prove the falseness of the charges against him. 





In Memoriam—Allard H. Gasque 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 27, 1939 








RESOLUTION OF COMMITTEE ON PENSIONS 





Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I insert the resolution in honor of the 
memory of our late colleague and committee chairman, 
ALLARD H. GaSquve, of South Carolina, which was unani- 
mously adopted by the Committee on Pensions on March 


23, 1939. 
The resolution reads as follows: 


The Committee on Pensions in regular meeting assembled, de- 
sires to spread upon its records the deep regret and sorrow of its 
members owing to the death of Hon. ALitarp H. Gasquez, of South 
Carolina, who departed this life immediately after the adjourn- 
ment of the Seventy-fifth Congress. 

Our late colleague was first appointed to the Committee on 
Pensions on February 22, 1924—Sixty-eighth Congress—and served 
continuously on the committee until December 15, 1931—Seventy- 
second Congress—when he was made chairman. He served as 
chairman of the committee to the date of his death on June 17, 
1938. He rendered able and distinguished services in the capaci- 
ties in which he served and was beloved by the veterans of our 
wars, whose true and loyal friend he ever proved himself to be. 
He was held in high esteem by his colleagues in the House, who 
mourn his passing. The members of the Committee on Pensions 
crave the privilege of tendering to his widow and children sincere 
sympathy in their loss and bereavement. 

Unanimously adopted this 23d day of March, 1939. 


Boys’ Republic 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 27, 1939 








SPEECH BY COL. T. S. WILCHER 





Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp a very inter- 
esting address delivered by Col. T. S. Wilcher, founder of the 
Boys’ Republic and the Girls’ Republic, of Arlington, Va. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Preamble of the constitution of the Boys’ Republic: “In order to 
foster, encourage, and perpetuate the ideals of true Americanism 
among the boys and girls of the United States of America, and for 
the purpose of inculcating and cultivating the highest duty of 
civic responsibility, as well as to uphold, guard, and protect the 
honor and integrity of our National Government, its flag, and the 
principles it represents; to mold our lives and characters around 
the principles of self-government based upon the ideals, self-respect, 
and self-sufficiency of our illustrious forefathers; we, the young 
people of America, believing that faith in our God, truth, Justice, 
democracy, liberty, and freedom should guide us in our every en- 
deavor; and further believing that acceptance of the brotherhood 
of man and reverence for law and order are conducive to the wel- 
fare of our country, do hereby ordain and establish this constitu- 
tion and bylaws of the Boys’ Republic and the Girls’ Republic.” 
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Americanism defined: “Americanism is the recognition of the 
truth that the inherent fundamental rights of man are derived 
from God and not from governments, societies, dictators, kings, or 
majorities.” This is the faith by which our people have existed 
for over 150 years as the United States of America, and this is the 
faith which is now passing through the acid test of insidious and 
undermining influence of foreign propaganda. 

I have had a lifetime of experience in dealing with boys and girls 
and in other social work, and it is becoming more apparent to me 
as time goes on that a counteracting influence must be instituted 
among our youth if we are to save our youth for what our fore- 
fathers intended them. Since the World War we have let down our 
barriers to foreign influence to such an extent that various coun- 
tries have been enabled to establish spheres of influence on our 
territory. It is a well-known fact that there exists today in the 
United States a college which advocates the principles of com- 
munism as interpreted by the Communist International, derived 
from the Communist manifesto, or Manifesto of the Communist 
Party, by Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, first published in Janu- 
ary 1848. The students of this college are expected to go forth 
and, by various methods of assuming position by way of parlia- 
mentary procedure, contradictory and subversive literature, and 
word of mouth, to spread their doctrines among the weaker-minded 
members of our college group. I say weaker minded advisedly, 
because certainly no strong-minded person could embrace that 
which the Communists proclaim to be their way of living. 

To quote the report of the Dies Investigation Committee on Un- 
American Activities: “The Communists in the United States openly 
admit their allegiance to the Communist International at Moscow, 
and glory in the fact that they obey all the orders issued there 
immediately and implicitly.” September 1919 saw the institution 
of the Communist Party in the United States. The first meeting 
was held at Chicago and was composed mostly of foreign-born 
workers. The organization of this party was found to be illegal and 
it was consequently driven under cover. Two years later a “front 
group” was organized under the name of the “workers’ party of 
America” in order to cover the Communists, who because of their 
illegality were forced to remain quiet. However, in 1928 the Com- 
munists came out in the open under the name of “the Communist 
Party of the United States of America, section of the Communist 
International.” At this point they embarked on a vast campaign 
of propaganda with which they were to assume power in this coun- 
try. The Communists have stopped at nothing to gain their ends 
by propaganda. The statement by George Dimitrov in an address 
to the Seventh Congress of the Communist International in Moscow 
on August 20, 1935, was made showing clearly their methods: 
“Comrades, you remember the ancient tale of the capture of Troy. 
Troy was inaccessible to the armies attacking her, thanks to her 
impregnable walls, and the attacking army, after suffering many 
sacrifices, was unable to achieve victory until with the aid of the 
famous Trojan horse it managed to penetrate to the very heart of 
the enemies’ camp. We revolutionary workers, it appears to me, 
should not be shy about using the same tactics.” It would sur- 
prise the average person to know that this plan is working to per- 
fecticn within our “walls” today. Communists, and in turn, Nazis 
and Fascists, are boring like termites into the foundation of our 
great Nation. They make our churches, synagogues, schools, so- 
cial organizations, etc., stand the stead of a “trojan horse.” They 
assume precedence in meetings, they lead children in games, while 
at the same time they express by doing their respective doctrines. 

Any number of approaches are used among the workers in in- 
dustry, farming, and other walks of life. Positions of strategic 
impor ance are seized and placed in charge of full-fledged Com- 
munists. Disputes are created, and the superiors of the workers, 
or the capitalists directly involved, are always put in a bad light, 
and while the persons who are being impressed have their better 
judgments clouded, they are filled with the subtle campaignings 
which have originated in Moscow, Berlin, or Rome. In the early 
days of the present vast system of industrial unionism, when the 
founders were in need of organizers, the foreign interests had an 
easy time of securing Key positions in these unions. At this point 
it must be said that the founders of the unions were in full faith 
with America and her affairs, but the “pup” got out of hand and 
became a Great Dane, and the agitators were anticipating a field 
day within the unions. Then came William Green and other 
conscious, competent Americans, putting a temporary quietus on 
un-Americanism. As to the morals, ethics, and character of the 
Communist code, it is nil. They openly admit and boast of the 
bombings, beatings, robberies, perjuries, and murders that have 
been committed to stifle any and all opposition that their party 
has met. Lenin condensed this code perfectly in his speech to 
youth, published in 1936: “Our morality is entirely subordinated 
to the interest of the class struggle of the proletariat. For the 
Communist, morality consists entirely of compact united discipline 
and conscious mass struggle against the exploiters. We do not 
believe in eternal morality, and we expose all the fables about 
morality.” Such things as the love and respect that we have for 
Dur women in America are unheard of in the Communist creed. 
In their place exist contempt, lust, and corruption of principle. 
And this is what they expect us to embrace. 

It is iittle known to the average person that there are over 
200 separate and distinct organizations among our youth which 
embody the principles of Marxian socialism, and the present-day 
interpretation of communism. The American Student Union, part 
of the World Student Association for Peace, Freedom, and Culture, 
formerly known as the Student League for Industrial Democracy 
and the National Student League, is one of the chief organizations 
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among youth of this type. The American Student Union was con- 
ceived in the coalition convention held at Columbus, Ohio, in 
1937. Moscow heralded this as one of communism's greatest 
triumphs (p. 80, report of the Dies Committee on Un-American, 
Activities). The American Student Union claims to have a follow- 
ing of over 500,000 in its movement against constituted authority, 
known to us in the form of secondary and collegiate faculties. Our 
investigations show that a definite attempt is being made to at- 
tract the Negro to the fallacy of communism. This movement 
was uncovered and exposed to light as the “Provisional Interna- 
tional Trade Union Committee of Negro Workers.” On the face of 
it this is seen as just another of our many labor unions, but in 
reality it is a section of the red international of labor unions, part 
of the Third International, the organization which controlled com- 
munism in our labor unions. 

While not as quiet moving and underhanded as communism, 
nazi-ism and fascism are as equally destructive of American prin- 
ciples as communism. Within the organizations known as the 
Teutonia Society, the Friends of New Germany, the Italian Black- 
shirts, and the German-American Bund, one finds high-powered 
methods of organization, spreading of propaganda, and other pro- 
cedures which are regarded as definitely un-American. We have 
classified these methods into the following subtitles: 

(1) Storm troops, (2) correspondence and records, (3) youth 
movement, (4) consular aid, (5) funds and propaganda, (6) guns, 
(7) rifle ranges. 

The German-American Bund and the Italian Blackshirts have 
merged in principle to form a clearing house for the propagating of 
their ideas among the Latin-American countries. These organiza- 
tions are centralized to such a high point of thoroughness that they 
can receive advance information from their home countries almost 
before an event takes place. This is shown in the official newspaper 
of the German-American Bund by its ability to give more accurate 
information of events of civil interests in Germany than the 
American newspapers. 

Foreign propaganda, then, is something more than a topic to 
discuss during idle moments. It presents a real danger to the 
granite-like foundation of Americanism as long as it is allowed 
to continue. It is not necessary for anyone to tell an intelligent 
adult that children learn by observation and a natural tendency 
to mimic. What, then, is in store for our country if these alien 
influences are allowed to perform before the youth of the Nation? 
No concerted effort is made to keep boys and girls away from 
these influences, although we all realize this danger, and the 
foreigners are thereby given a rich field, unopposed. 

The stopping of this movement is the basic principle of Boys’ 
and Girls’ Republic. We hold that to fight un-Americanism, we 
must use the fencing method of parry and thrust, parry by occu- 
pying the attention of the boy or girl in healthy, American 
activities, and thrust by driving home the traditions, customs, and 
methods that have been ours as Americans since July 4, 1776. 

We now have in process of organization a number of units of 
the Boys’ Republic. Citizens are writing in and demonstrating 
their interest and support. This results from its widespread and 
systematic method of operation, with fundamentals that no 
sensible person could justly criticize for the reason that it appeals 
to all creeds, classes, and religions. It is not a charity, but a self- 
supporting organization. We believe that we have found a 
formula for the solution of a great problem where all—and I must 
lay emphasis upon the words “Where all’—boys and girls, irrespec- 
tive of his or her station in life, underprivileged or privileged, 
religion or creed, can meet without fear of restraint or Self- 
consciousness on a common meeting ground and understand each 
other’s problems, yet retain their individuality. 

This movement will do more to educate youth in the traditions 
of our American democracy than any other movement that we know 
of and will offset any tendency toward the inculcating of foreign 
“isms” in the impressionable minds of our boys and girls. This 
is a field of young people’s work that has no real competition 
because in this country we have been too long divided up into little 
cliques and selfish interests; that the time has come for a unity 
of purpose, a unity of spirit, and tolerance. 

We have been prone to look only at material gain, paternalism, 
and political expediency. This modus operandi will eventually 
destroy initiative, self-respect, and self-sufficiency. We have built 
great buildings, new homes, increased our bank accounts, clipped 
our coupons and watched dividends and in our desire to build 
material things we have either through commotion, procrastination, 
cr lackadaisical attitude or unknowingly forgotten that the county, 
State, and Nation’s greatest asset is human values and community 
achievement. This, to me, is a far greater asset than all material 
success because human values are lasting while material gain 
Gepreciates and fades into oblivion, or, like the snowball in the 
river—one moment here is gone forever, for fame is like the poppy’s 
spread, you seize the flower and the bloom is dead. 

We, in the boys’ republic and the girls’ republic, are interested 
only in human, spiritual, and community assets. Our only desire 
and determination is to build men and women to become better 
American citizens and educating them by a practical application 
of civic responsibility, self-respect, and self-sufficiency and at the 


same time taking care of the body through athletics and other 
progressive measures. Our ccmpensation and profit shall be human 
assets and not monetary prefits. Human depreciation results in 
degradation, sin, and lack of respect for law and order. Excessive 


paternalism is the father of iniquity and the only way to begin to 
build is to lay a foundation, solidified with honor, integrity, and 
courage. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. R. T. BUCKLER 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 27, 1939 


LETTER FROM ANDREW TROVATON, OF McINTOSH, MINN. 


Mr. BUCKLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I ask permission to 
include a short letter which I have received from a strong 
advocate of the Townsend plan who is a friend of mine in 
my home county of Polk, in Minnesota. 

This letter expresses some very important views and ob- 
servations concerning the Townsend plan and old-age pen- 
sion legislation. 

Since the general public, and especially our constituents 
back home, do not have the opportunity of offering their 
ideas and suggestions concerning the old-age pension prob- 
lem, I think it essential that we respect and study corre- 
spondence we receive on the subject. 

I believe that the Townsend plan would benefit the whole 
population of this country. Its adoption would result in the 
reemployment of the millions of jobless, and I am Satisfied 
and convinced it will bring prosperity back to this country. 

Many of our counties, and some of our States are not able 
to match the Federal share of the old-age assistance under 
the present program. 

This situation discriminates against the States which are 
in poor financial circumstances. The Townsend plan would 
remedy this and also would do away with a lot of red tape, 
and I believe it would be much easier to administer than the 
present social-security, old-age program. 

To give you some additional views and observations on the 
Townsend-plan legislation, I offer the letter which I have 
received from Mr. Andrew Trovaton, of McIntosh, Minn. 
The letter follows: 


Dear Frrenp: Being I could not appear before the Ways and 
Means Committee to testify at their public hearings on social-secur- 
ity legislation, I wish you would try to get permission to put into 
the Recorp the following points against some of the social-security 
provisions and favoring the Townsend plan—H. R. 2—as I would 
like to have a voice in this testimony, but cannot come to the 
Capital. 

The title of the Social Security Act,-establishing old-age pensions, 
should be carefully contrasted and compared with the pending 
H. R. 2, which is the Townsend plan. If all Members of Congress 
would do this there can be no doubt in my mind but what they 
could pass H. R. 2, and repeal this title of the Social Security Act. 

The sccial-security pensions only cover a minority of the coun- 
try’s population. The Townsend plan, H. R. 2, covers the whole 
population. 

The Social Security Act taxes only certain workers and their em- 
ployers, H. R. 2 taxes all estates, gifts, and transactions, except 
workers’ pay and governmental securities transactions. 

The Social Security Act takes money out of circulation and ties 
it up in United States bonds, which represent funds already spent. 
The Townsend plan puts all pensions or annuity payments back 
into productive circulation 30 or 60 days, except in certain cases, 10 
percent which shall be applied on old debts. 

The Social Security Act will not pay pensions before 1942, and 
full effect of the law will only be due about 1976 or 1980. The full 


U 


effects of the Townsend plan will come in about 90 days after its 
assage. 

. The Social Security Act will pay annuities on a basis of pay re- 

ceived by workers covered. H. R. 2 will pay pensions on a pro rata 

basis of money collected the previous month, each one receiving 

an exactly even amount if applied for. 

The Social Security Act makes no provision for the pensioners 
to spend any of their annuity, so they may hoard it or invest it in 
bonds and thus keep the money out of production direct. The 
Townsend plan requires that they spend it all for commodities and 
for services except as stated. 

The Social Security Act does not require annuitants to quit 
working for pay. H.R. 2 does. 

Thus it will be seen that as an emergency measure to reemploy 
the jobless, the Social Security Act is much worse than nothing 
until 1942, and for years afterward the pensions will be too small— 


mostly minimum of $10 per month, while under the H. R. 2 the 
most conservative estimates are $60 to $70 per month. 

The Social Security Act dishonors the old folks by requiring them 
to declare their extreme need for aid. H. R. 2 is a public accept- 
ance of and obedience to the Lord’s Commandment, “Honor thy 
father and mother, etc.” 

ANDREW TROVATON, 


McIntosh, Minn. 


Shall We Limit the Rights of Political Groups With 
Alien Ties? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 27, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS, OF NEW 
JERSEY, MARCH 23, 1939 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the following 
address which I delivered over the radio at America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air program, broadcast from the Town Hall, 
New York City, Thursday, March 23, 1939: 


Under the Constitution of the United States Congress shall make 
no law abridging the right of the people to assemble peaceabiy. 
Therefore political groups, even though with alien ties, at least heve 
the right to assemble, but such assemblage must be without dis- 
order. The municipal fathers of New York City recognized this 
constitutional right when they recently granted the German-Amer- 
ican Bund a permit to assemble in Madison Square Garden. How- 
ever, when the bund assembles for the purpose, among others, of 
advocating and fostering religious intolerance, it tends to incite 
riot, as a result of which its meeting is not a peaceable assemblrge. 
The performance outside the Garden that same evening was clearly 
a riot caused by another un-American group, the Communists. 

From what happened inside of the hall and from what took 
place outside of the hall, I would judge that the whole affair 
was a case of the kettle calling the pot black. The bund and 
the “reds” are two peas in a pod. They differ only in their 
methods. Both the German-American Bund and the Communists, 
in fact, the Silver Shirts and other newfangled versions of 
political artistry, have the same aims. They would make over 
what has taken the citizens of this great Nation 150 years to 
build. They would destroy our democracy in order that we 
might have a government patterned after some foreign ideology. 
If they should complete their task there would be no free press, 
no free speech, no free religion, no private enterprise, and no 
individual opportunity. As in Russia, we would be slaves of the 
Comitern, or, as in Germany, we would be pawns of a Hitler. 

I admit, though, that the recent world tide has been away from 
freedom; that government after government has gone off the 
reservation; that we have seen one power after another take 
from the people almost their last vestige of individual liberty. 
In most nations today the people are much less free than they 
were only a few years back. Throughout the entire world it has 
become fashionable for the central government to assume more 
control and more power over its citizenry. I deplore and detest 
this trend. 

Even here in the United States, on the question of added 
centralized power, we have witnessed a disposition of late to get 
in step with the proletarian or dictator nations. Aided by the 
silvery-toned Chief Executive, and by the incessant boring from 
within of the political bureaucrats the New Deal unequivocally 
has grasped for everything but for the moon. The Court-packing 
plan, the 1938 version of the reorganization bill, and the purge 
are but some of the examples of the administration’s attempted 
shift. Thanks to the people, many of the schemes misfired, so 
we still have a democratic form of government. We have not 
yet been carried away by the world tide. 

Changes in the governmental fashions are in the main caused by 
economic conditions. If it were not for the prolonged adverse 
economic conditions here in the United States, political groups 
with alien ties, such as the German-American Bund and the Com- 
munists would have made little headway. Subversive groups feed 
on economic adversity. When the economic barometer rises one is 
not interested in communism, Nazi-ism, or fascism. 

Now that we have these un-American groups, however, the ques- 
tion occurs: What should be done about them? Our natural in- 
clination is to forcefully disband them, but this is America, a 
land of free people and free institutions, where individuals and 
groups of individuals have definite rights given to them by their 
Constitution. If this were Germany or Russia those who belong 
to such groups would be quickly incarcerated in detention camps. 














If you.and I-were to travel to Russia and Germany and there 
attempt to form the Russian-American jleague or the American- 
German league for freedom of the Jews, we would last about 30 
seconds. One thing which we can do and which will help some is 
to ship back all Communist aliens and Nazi aliens from whence 
they came. Although even to accomplish this we must first look 
for a definite change in the attitude of our present Secretary of 
Labor and a few of her associates who have not only been cod- 
dling outstanding Communist aliens, but have suspended the 
deportation of all Communist aliens pending a further clarifica- 
tion of Federal statutes. Some years ago the Congress of the 
United States presented a mandate to the Secretary of Labor 
relating to the deportation of aliens who advocated the overthrow 
of the Government by force and violence. Every Secretary of 
Labor up to the present one recognized such mandate. Therefore, 
it is difficult to understand why our present Secretary of Labor 
should persist in deportation delays. Frances Perkins is to be 
severely criticized for her dilly-dallying. 

In addition to existing statutes which would aid us to curb 
un-American groups with alien ties, we also need new legislation. 
I advocate the enactment of legislation which would force these 
groups into the open. I advocate incorporation and license. I 
would register and fingerprint the membership. I would make 
them publish periodical statements of purpose and financial con- 
dition. I would see to it that they divulge the source of their 
funds and a list of their expenses. I would make it necessary for 
them to publish the salaries of their officers. Such a scrutiny 
would place them foursquare before the microscopic eye of public 
attention, and, believe me, I have tremendous faith in the healing 
qualities of public opinion. 

Communism, nazi-ism, and fascism serve no good purpose in 
America, so let us make it difficult for them to function. Let 
us not attempt to limit their constitutional rights, but let us 
freeze them out of existence. They are un-American, political ter- 
mites, whose philosophy is political and economic chaos, social and 
religious intolerance, and individual and institutiona! destructicn. 

Surely, it is just as important that we protect our form of gov- 
ernment, our institutions, and our people from these dangers as it 
is to protect them from any others. We want none of Stalin’s 
new deal for Russia. We want none of Hitler’s new deal for Ger- 
many. Irrespective of what may happen in foreign lands, we in 
the United States are satisfied to live a peaceful, happy life under 
a democratic representative government, with its guaranty of jus- 
tice, domestic tranquillity, and individual opportunity. And if I 
judge the people of this Nation rightly, they'll not tolerate very 
long any ism but Americanism. Further, we intend to preserve 
America for Americans who believe in the American way. 


New York State Income Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 27, 1939 


OPINION OF THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, today the Supreme Court 
rendered a decision which I regard as an important decision, 
touching the ability of States to tax the salaries of employees 
of the United States Government. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp the majority 
opinion, delivered by Mr. Justice Stone, and the dissenting 
opinion, delivered by Mr. Justice Butler, and the separate 
opinion of Mr. Justice Frankfurter, in order that the Sen- 
ators may have those decisions available. 

The hearing arose in the particular case of an employee of 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. The question was 
whether the State had the power to tax the income of an 
employee of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, and, by 
analogy and implication, whether the State had the power 
to tax the salaries of all employees of the United States 
Government. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, is the decision based upon the 
ground that the employee of the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration was not engaged in an activity essential for the 
maintenance of the government of the State? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have not read the full decision carefully. 
I have but hastily glanced through it. I wish to put it in the 
Recorp for the benefit of Senators. I understand that it es- 
tablishes the principle that the States have the power to tax 
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generally the salaries of the employees of the United States. 
I understand, though I would not state, that an implication 
arises from the decision, although it is not a decision, that the 
Government of the United States might tax the salaries of 
State employees. If that is the full effect of the decision, it 
may have some bearing upon pending legislation, which is 
described as a reciprocal-tax measure, which authorizes the 
Federal Government to tax State employees, and the States 
to tax Federal employees. 

Mr. KING. I was interested to know whether or not there 
had been a departure from the original case decided many 
years ago, and its modification in the recently decided Ger- 
hardt case. In the latter case it was held, as I recall, that 
the employees of the port of New York were not engaged in 
a work essential to and indispensable to the maintenance of 
the government of the State, and therefore they were subject 
to taxation. I should be surprised if the Supreme Court has 
held that Congress has the right to tax the employees of 
States who were engaged in matters essentially governmental, 
and relating to the States; and I should also be surprised if 
the Supreme Court should hold that the Federal Govern- 
ment, by the policy of reciprocity, could tax the employees 
of the States. However, the opinion itself will indicate what 
the decision is. 

There being no objection, the majority and other opinions 
were ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


{Supreme Court of the United States—No. 478—October term, 
1938—Mark Graves, John J. Merrill and John P. Hennessy, as 
commissioners constituting the State Tax Commission of the 
State of New York, petitioners, vs. The People of the State of 
New York, upon the relation of James B. O’Keefe—On writ of 
certiorari to the Supreme Court of the State of New York— 
March 27, 1939] 


Mr. Justice Stone delivered the opinion of the Court. 

We are asked to decide whether the imposition by the State of 
New York of an income tax on the salary of an employee of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation places an unconstitutional burden 
upon the Federal Government. 

Respondent, a resident of New York, was employed during 1934 
as an examining attorney for the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
at an annual salary of $2,400. In his income tax return for that 
year he included his salary as subject to the New York State 
income tax imposed by article 16 of the Tax Law of New York 
(Consol. Laws, c. 60). Subdivision 2f of section 359, since re- 
pealed, exempted from the tax “Salaries, wages, and other com- 
pensation received from the United States of officials or employees 
thereof, including persons in the military or naval forces of the 
United States * * *.” Petitioners, New York State Tax Com- 
missioners, rejected respondent’s claim for a refund of the tax 
based on the ground that his salary was constitutionally exempt 
from State taxation because the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
is an instrumentality of the United States Government and that 
he, during the taxable ycar, was an employee of the Federal 
Government engaged in the performance of a governmental 
function. 

On review by certiorari the Board’s action was set aside by the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of New York (253 App. Div. 
91), whose order was affirmed by the court of appeals (278 N. Y. 221). 
Both courts held respondent’s salary was free from tax on the 
authority of New York ez rel. Rogers v. Graves (299 U.S. 401), which 
sustained the claim that New York could not constitutionally tax 
the salary of an employee of the Panama Railroad Co., a wholly 
owned corporate instrumentality of the United States. We granted 
certiorari December 19, 1938, the constitutional question presented 
by the record being of public importance. 

The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation was created pursuant to 
section 4 (a) of the Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 (48 Stat. 128; 
12 U. S. C., sec. 1461 et seq.), which was enacied to provide emer- 
gency relief to home owners, particularly to assist them with respect 
to home-mortgage indebtedness. The Corporation, which is author- 
ized to lend money to home owners on mortgages and to refinance 
home-mortgage loans within the purview of the act, is declared by 
section 4 (a) to be an instrumentality of the United States. Its 
shares of stock are wholly Government-owned (sec. 4 (b)). Its 
funds are deposited in the Treasury of the United States and the 
compensation of its employees is paid by drafts upon the Treasury. 

For the purposes of this case we may assume that the creation of 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation was a constitutional exercise 
of the powers of the Federal Government. (Cf. Kay v. United States, 
303 U.S.1.) As that Government derives its authority wholly from 
powers delegated to it by the Constitution, its every action within 
its constitutional power is governmental action, and since Congress 
is made the sole judge of what powers within the constitutional 
grant are to be exercised, all activities of government constitution- 
ally authorized by Congress must stand on a parity with respect to 
their constitutional immunity from taxation (McCulloch v. Mary- 
land, 4 Wheat. 316, 432; Van Brocklin v. Tennessee, 117 U. S. 151, 
158-159; South Carolina v. United States, 199 U. S. 437, 451-452; 
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Helvering v. Gerhardt, 304 U. S. 405, 412-415). 
tional Government lawfully acts through a corporation which it 
owns and controls those activities are governmental functions en- 
titied to whatever tax immunity attaches to those functions when 
carried on by the Government itself through its departments. (See 
McCulloch v. Maryland, supra, 421-422; Smith v. Kansas City Title 
Co., 255 U. S. 180, 208; Federal Land Bank v. Crosland, 261 U. S. 
374; New York ex rel. Rogers v. Graves, supra. 

The single question with which we are now concerned is whether 
the tax laid by the State upon the salary of respuygent, employed 
by a corporate instrumentality of the Federal Government, imposes 
an unconstitutional burden upon that Government. The theory of 
the tax immunity of either Government, State or National, and its 
instrumentalities, from taxation by the other has been rested upon 
an implied limitation on the taxing power of each, such as to fore- 
stall undue interference, through the exercise of that power, with 
the governmental activities of the other. That the two types of 
immunity may not in all respects stand on a parity has been recog- 
nized from the beginning (McCulloch v. Maryland, supra, 435-436), 
and possible differences in application, deriving from differences 
in the source, nature, and extent of the immunity of the govern- 
ments and their agencies, were pointed out and discussed by this 
court in detail during the last term (Helvering v. Gerhardt, supra, 
412-413, 416). 

So far as now relevant, those differences have been thought to be 
traceable to the fact that the Federal Government is one of dele- 
gated powers in the exercise of which Congress is supreme; so that 
every agency which Congress can constitutionally create is a gov- 
ernmental agency. And since the power to create the agency in- 
cludes the implied power to do whatever is needful or appropriate, 
if not expressly prohibited, to protect the agency, there has been 
attributed to Congress some scope, the limits of which it is not now 
necessary to define, for granting or withholding immunity of 
Federal agencies from State taxation. (See Van Allen v. The 
Assessors, 3 Wall. 573, 583, 585; Bank v. Supervisors, 7 Wall. 26, 
30, 31; Thomson v. Pacific Railroad, 9 Wall. 579, 588, 590; People 
v. Weaver, 100 U. S. 539, 543; Mercantile Bank v. New York, 121 
U. S. 138, 154; Owensboro National Bank v. Owensboro, 173 U. S. 
664, 668; Shaw v. Gibson-Zahniser Oil Corp., 276 U. S. 575, 581; 
Oklahoma v. Barnsdall Corp., 296 U. S. 521, 525-526; Baltimore 
National Bank v. State Tax Comm’n, 297 U. S. 209, 211-212; British- 
American Company v. Board, 299 U. S. 159; James v. Dravo Con- 
tracting Co., 302 U. S. 134, 161; Helvering v. Gerhardt, supra, 411, 
412, 417; cf. United States v. Bekins, 304 U. S. 27, 52.) Whether 


its power to grant tax exemptions as an incident to the exercise of 


powers specifically granted by the Constitution can ever, in any 
circumstances, extend beyond the constitutional immunity of Fed- 
eral agencies which courts have implied, is a question which need 
not now be determined. 

Congress has declared in section 4 of the act that the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation is an instrumentality of the United 
States and that its bonds are exempt, as to principal and interest, 
from Federal and State taxation, except surtaxes, estate, inherit- 
ance, and gift taxes. The Corporation itself, “including its fran- 
chise, its capital, reserves and surplus, and its loans and income,” 
is likewise exempted from taxation; its real property is subject to 
tax to the same extent as other real property. But Congress has 
given no intimation of any purpose either to grant or withhold 
immunity from State taxation of the salary of the Corporation’s 
employees, and the congressional intention is not to be gathered 
from the statute by implication. Cf. Baltimore National Bank v. 
State Tax Commission, supra. 

It is true that the silence of Congress, when it has authority to 
speak, may sometimes give rise to an implication as to the congres- 
sional purpose. The nature and extent of that implication depend 
upon the nature of the congressional power and the effect of its 
exercise. But there is little scope for the application of that doc- 
trine to the tax immunity of governmental instrumentalities. The 
constitutional immunity of either government from taxation by 
the other, where Congress is silent, has its source in an implied 
restriction upon the powers of the taxing government. So far as 
the implication rests upon the purpose to avoid interference with 
the functions of the taxed government or the imposition upon it 
of the economic burden of the tax, it is plain that there is no basis 
for implying a purpose of Congress to exempt the Federal Govern- 
ment or its agencies from tax burdens which are unsubstantial or 
which courts are unable to discern. Silence of Congress implies 
immunity no more than does the silence of the Constitution. It 
follows that when exemption from State taxation is claimed on the 


1'The failure of Congress to regulate interstate commerce has 
generally been taken to signify a congressional purpose to leave 
undisturbed the authority of the States to make regulations affect- 
ing the commerce in matters of peculiarly local concern, but to 
withhold from them authority to make regulations affecting those 
phases of it which, because of the need of a national uniformity, 
demand that their regulation, if any, be prescribed by a single 
authority. (Cooley v. Board of Wardens, 12 How. 299, 319; Minne- 
sota Rate Cases, 230 U. S. 352, 399-400; Kelly v. Washington, 302 
U.S. 1, 14; South Carolina State Highway Dept. v. Barnwell Broth- 
ers, 303 U. S. 177, 184-185; Milk Control Board v. Eisenberg Farm 
Products, decided February 27, 1939. As to the implications from 
congressional silence in the field of State taxation of interstate 
commerce and its instrumentalities, see Western Live Stock v. 
Bureau of Revenue, 303 U. S. 250: Gwin, White & Prince, Inc., v. 
Henneford, decided January 3, 1939.) 
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Congress has disclosed no intention with respect to the claimed 
immunity, it is in order to consider the nature and effect of the 
alleged burden, and if it appears that there is no ground for imply- 
ing a constitutional immunity, there is equally a want of any 
ground for assuming any purpose on the part of Congress to create 
an immunity. 

The present tax is a nondiscriminatory tax on income applied to 
salaries at a specified rate. It is not in form or substance a tax 
upon the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation or its property or income, 
nor is it paid by the Corporation or the Government from their 
funds. It is laid upon income which becomes the property of the 
taxpayer when received as compensation for his services; and the 
tax laid upon the privilege of receiving it is paid from his private 
funds and not from the funds of the Government, either directly 
or indirectly. The theory, which once won a qualified approval, 
that a tax on income is legally or economically a tax on its source, 
is no longer tenable (New York ez rel. Cohn v. Graves, 300 U. S. 308, 
313, 314; Hale v. State Board, 302 U.S. 95, 108; Helvering v. Gerhardt, 
supra; cf. Metcalf & Eddy v. Mitchell, 269 U. 8S. 514; For Film Corp. 
v. Doyal, 286 U. S. 123; James v. Dravo Contracting Co., supra, 149; 
Helvering v. Mountain Producers Corporation, 303 U. S. 376), and 
the only possible basis for implying a constitutional immunity from 
State income tax of the salary of an employee of the National Gov- 
ernment or of a governmental agency is that the economic burden 
of the tax is in some way passed on so as to impose a burden on 
the National Government tantamount to an interference by one 
government with the other in the performance of its functions. 

In the four cases in which this Court has held that the salary of 
an officer or employee of one government or its instrumentality was 
immune from taxation by the other, it was assumed, without dis- 
cussion, that the immunity of a government or its instrumentality 
extends to the salaries of its officers and employees.* This assump- 
tion, made with respect to the salary of a governmental officer in 
Dobbins v. Commissioners of Erie County, 16 Pet. 435, and in Col- 
lector v. Day, 11 Wall. 118, was later extended to confer immunity 
on income derived by a lessee from lands leased to him by a govern- 
ment in the performance of a governmental function, Gillespie v. 
Oklahoma, 257 U. 8. 501; Burnet v. Coronado Oil & Gas Co., 285 
U. S. 393, and cases cited, although the claim of a like exemption 
from tax on the income of a contractor engaged in carrying out 
a government project was rejected both in the case of a contractor 
with a State, Metcalf & Eddy v. Mitchell, supra, and of a contractor 
with the National Government, James v. Dravo Contracting Co., 
supra. 


*In Dobbins v. Commissioners of Erie County (16 Pet. 435), a 
Pennsylvania tax, nominally laid upon the office of the captain of a 
Federal revenue cutter, but roughly measured by the salary paid to 
the officer, was held invalid. The Court seems to have rested its 
decision in part on the ground that a tax on the emoluments of his 
office was the equivalent of a tax upon an activity of the National 
Government, and in part on the ground that it was an infringe- 
ment of the implied superior power of Congress to fix the com- 
pensation of Government employees without diminution by State 
taxation, 

In Collector v. Day (11 Wall. 113), this Court held that the salary 
of a State probate judge was constitutionally immune from Federal 
income tax on the grounds that the salary of an officer of a State 
is exempt from Federal taxation if the function he performs as an 
officer is exempt, citing Dobbins v. Commissioner of Erie County, 
supra, and that there was an implied constitutional restriction upon 
the power of the National Government to tax a State in the exer- 
cise of those functions which were essential to the maintenance of 
State governments as they were organized at the time when the Con- 
stitution was adopted. The possibility that a nondiscriminatory tax 
upon the income of a State officer did not involve any substantial 
interference with the functioning of the State government was not 
discussed either in this or the Dobbins case. 

In New York ex rel. Robers v. Graves (299 U. S. 401), the question 
was whether the salary of the General Counsel of the Panama Rail- 
road Co. was exempt from State income tax because the railroad 
company was an instrumentality of the Federal Government. The 
sole question raised by the taxing State was whether the railroad 
company was a Government instrumentality. The Court, having 
found that the railroad company was such an instrumentality, dis- 
posed of the matter of tax exemption of the salary of its employees 
by declaring: “The railroad company being immune from State tax- 
ation, it necessarily results that fixed salaries and compensation 
paid to its officers and employees in their capacity as such are like- 
wise immune” (New York ex rel. Rogers v. Graves, supra, 408). 

In Brush v. Commissioner (300 U. S. 352), the applicable Treasury 
regulation upon which the Government relied exempted from Fed- 
eral income tax the compensation of “State officers and employees” 
for “services rendered in connection with the exercise of an essential 
governmental function of the State.” The Court held that the 
maintenance of the public water system of New York City was an 
essential governmental function, and in determining whether the 
salary of the engineer in charge of that project was subject to 
Federal income tax the Court declared, citing New York ez rel. 
Rogers v. Graves, supra, 408: “The answer depends upon whether 
the water system of the city was created and is conducted in the 
exercise of the city’s governmental functions. If so, its operations 
are immune from Federal taxation and, as a necessary corollary, 
‘fixed salaries and compensation paid to its officers and employees 
in their capacity as such are likewise immune’” (Brush v. Come 
missioner, Supra, 360). 
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The ultimate repudiation in Helvering v. Mountain Producers 
Corporation, supra, of the doctrine that a tax on the income of a 
lessee derived from a lease of government owned or controlled 
lands is a forbidden interference with the activities of the gov- 
ernment concerned led to the reexamination by this Court, in the 
Gerhardt case, of the theory underlying the asserted immunity 
from taxation by one government of salaries of employees of the 
other. It was there pointed out that the implied immunity of one 
government and its agencies from taxation by the other should, as 
a principle of constitutional construction, be narrowly restricted. 
For the expansion of the immunity of the one government corre- 
spondingly curtails the sovereign power of the other to tax, and 
where that immunity is invoked by the private citizen it tends to 
operate for his benefit at the expense of the taxing government and 
without corresponding benefit to the government in whose name 
the immunity is claimed. (See Metcalf & Eddy v. Mitchell, supra, 
523-524; James v. Dravo Contracting Co., supra, 156-158.) It was 
further pointed out that, as applied to the taxation of salaries of 
the employees of one government, the purpose of the immunity was 
not to confer benefits on the employees by relieving them from 
contributing their share of the financial support of the other gov- 
ernment, whose benefits they enjoy, or to give an advantage to that 
government by enabling it to engage employees at salaries lower 
than those paid for like services by their employers, public or 
private,* but to prevent undue interference with the one government 
by imposing on it the tax burdens of the other. 

In applying these controlling principles in the Gerhardt case 
the Court held that the salaries of employees of the New York 
Port Authority, a State instrumentality created by New York and 
New Jersey, were not immune from Federal income tax, even 
though the Authority be regarded as not subject to Federal tax- 
ation. It was said that the taxpayers enjoyed the benefit and 
protection of the laws of the United States and were under a duty, 
common to all citizens, to contribute financial support to the 
Government; that the tax laid on their salaries and paid by them 
could be said to affect or burden their employer, the Port Author- 
ity, or the States creating it, only so far as the burden of the tax 
Was economically passed on to the employer; that a nondiscrim- 
inatory tax laid on the income of all members of the community 
could not be assumed to obstruct the function which New York 
and New Jersey had undertaken to perform, or to cast an economic 
burden upon them, more than does the general taxation of prop- 
erty and income which, to some extent, incapable of measurement 
by economists, may tend to raise the price level of labor and ma- 
terials The Court concluded that the claimed immunity would 
do no more than relieve the taxpayers from the duty of financial 
support to the National Government in order to secure to the 
State a theoretical advantage, speculative in character and meas- 
urement and too unsubstantial to form the basis of an implied 
constitutional immunity from taxation. 

The conclusion reached in the Gerhardt case that in terms of 
constitutional tax immunity a Federal income tax on the salary of 
an employee is not a prohibited burden on the employer makes 
it imperative that we should consider anew the immunity here 
claimed for the salary of an employee of a Federal instrumentality. 
As already indicated, such differences as there may be between the 
implied tax immunity of a State and the corresponding immunity 
of the National Government and its instrumentalities may be 
traced to the fact that the National Government is one of dele- 
gated powers, in the exercise of which it is supreme. Whatever 
scope this may give to the National Government to claim im- 
munity from State taxation of all instrumentalities which it may 
constitutionally create, and whatever authority Congress may pos- 
sess as incidental to the exercise of its delegated powers to grant 
or withhold immunity from State taxation, Congress has not 
sought in this case to exercise such power. Hence these distinc- 
tions between the two types of immunity cannot affect the ques- 
tion with which we are now concerned. The burden on govern- 
ment of a nondiscriminatory income tax applied to the salary of 
the employee of a government or its instrumentality is the same, 
whether a State or National Government is concerned. The deter- 
mination in the Gerhardt case that the Federal income tax im- 
posed on the employees of the port authority was not a burden 
on the port authority made it unnecessary to consider whether the 
authority itself was immune from Federal taxation; the claimed 





®*The fact that the expenses of the one government might be 
lessened if all those who deal with it were exempt from taxation by 
the other was thought not to be an adequate basis for tax immunity 
in Metcalf & Eddy v. Mitchell (269 U. S. 514); Group No. 1 Oil Cor- 
poration v. bass (283 U. S. 279); Burnet v. Jergins Trust (288 U. S. 
508; James v. Dravo Contracting Co. (302 U. S. 134); Helvering v. 
Mountain Producers Corporation (303 U. S. 376). 

‘That the economic burden of a tax on salaries is passed on to 
the employer or that employees will accept a lower Government 
salary because of its tax immunity, are formulas which have not 
won acceptance by economists and cannot be judicially assumed. 
As to the “passing on” of the economic burden of the tax, see 
Seligman, Income Tax, VII Encyclopedia of Social Sciences, 626— 
638; Plehn, Public Finance (5th ed.), p. 320; Buehler, Public 
Finance, p. 240; Lutz, Public Finance (2d ed.), p. 336, and see 
Indian Motocycle Co. v. United States (283 U. S. 570, 581, footnote 
1). As to preference for Government employment because the sal- 
ary is tax exempt, see Dickinson, Compensating Industrial Effort 
(1937), pp. 7-8; Douglas, The Reality of Non-Commercial Incen- 
tives in Industrial Life, ch. V of The Trend of Economics (1924); 
vol, I, Fetter, Economic Principles (1915), p. 203, 
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immunity failed because even if the wort authority were itself 
immune from Federal income tax, the tax upon the income of its 
employees cast upon it no unconstitutional burden. 

Assuming, as we do, that the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation is 
clothed with the same immunity from Staie taxation as the Gov- 
ernment itself, we cannot say that the present tax on the income of 
its employees lays any unconstitutional burden upon it. All the 
reasons for refusing to imply a constitutional prohibition of Federal 
income taxation of salaries of State employees, stated at length in 
the Gerhardt case, are of equal force when immunity is claimed 
from State income tax on salaries paid by the National Government 
or its agencies. In this respect we perceive no basis for a differ- 
ence in result whether the taxed income be salary or some other 
form of compensation, or whether the taxpayer be an employee or 
an officer of either a State or the National Government, or of its 
instrumentalities. In no case is there basis for the assumption 
that any such tangible or certain economic burden is imposed on 
the government concerned as would justify a court’s declaring 
that the taxpayer is clothed with the implied constitutional tax 
immunity of the government by which he is employed. That as- 
sumption, made in Collector v. Day, supra, and in New York ez rel. 
Rogers v. Graves, supra, is contrary to the reasoning and to the 
conclusions reached in the Gerhardt case and in Metcalf & Eddy 
v. Mitchell, supra; Group No. 1 Oil Corporation v. Bass, 283 U. S. 
279; James v. Dravo Contracting Co., supra; Helvering v. Mountain 
Producers Corp., supra; McLoughlin v. Commissioner, 303 U. S. 218. 
In their light the assumption can no longer be made. Collector 
v. Day, supra, and New York ez rel. Rogers v. Graves, supra, are 
overruled so far as they recognize an implied constitutional im- 
munity from income taxation of the salaries of officers or employees 
of the National or a State Government or their instrumentalities. 

So much of the burden of a nondiscriminatory general tax upon 
the incomes of employees of a government, State or National, as 
may be passed on economically to that government through the 
effect of the tax on the price level of labor or materials is but the 
normal incident of the organization within the same territory of two 
governments, each possessing the taxing power. The burden, so far 
as it can be said to exist or to affect the government in any indirect 
or incidental way, is one which the Constitution presupposes, and 
hence it cannot rightly be deemed to be within an implied restric- 
tion upon the taxing power of the National and State Governments 
which the Constitution has expressly granted to one and has con- 
firmed to the other. The immunity is not one to be implied from 
the Constitution, because, if allowed, it would impose to an inad- 
missible extent a restriction on the taxing power which the Consti- 
tution has reserved to the State governments. 

Reversed. 

Mr. Chief Justice Hughes concurs in the result. 





Mr. Justice Frankfurter, concurring. 

I join in the Court’s opinion, but deem it appropriate to add a 
few remarks. The volume of the Court’s business has long since 
made impossible the early healthy practice whereby the Justices 
gave expression to individual opinions.. But the old tradition still 
has relevance when an important shift in constitutional doctrine 
is announced after a reconstruction in the membership of the 
Court. Such shifts of opinion should not derive from mere pri- 
vate judgment. They must be duly mindful of the necessary 
demands of continuity in civilized society. A reversal of a long 
current of decisions can be justified only if rooted in the Consti- 
tution itself as a historic document designed for a developing nation. 

For 120 years this Court has been concerned with claims of im- 
munity from taxes imposed by one authority in our dual system 
of government because of the taxpayer’s relation to the other. 
The basis for the Court’s intervention in this field has not been 
any explicit provision of the Constitution. The States, after they 
formed the Union, continued to have the same range of taxing 
power which they had before, barring only duties affecting exports, 
imports, and on tonnage Congress, on the other hand, to lay 
taxes in order “to pay the debts and provide for the common 
defense and general welfare of the United States,” article I, section 
8, can reach every person and every dollar in the land with due 
regard to constitutional limitations as to the method of laying 
taxes. But, as is true of other great activities of the State and 
National Governments, the fact that we are a federalism raises 
problems regarding the vital powers of taxation. Since two gov- 
ernments have authority within the same territory, neither 
through its power to tax can be allowed to cripple the operations 
of the other. Therefore State and Federal Governments must 
avoid exactions which discriminate against each other or obvi- 
ously interfere with one another’s operations. These were the 
determining considerations that led the great Chief Justice to 
strike down the Maryland statute as an unambiguous measure of 
discrimination against the use by the United States of the Bank 
of the United States as one of its instruments of government. 

The arguments upon which McCulloch v. Maryland (4 Wheat. 
316) rested had their roots in actuality. But they have been dis- 
torted by sterile refinements unrelated to affairs. These refine- 
ments derived authority from an unfortunate remark in the opinion 
in McCulloch against Maryland. Partly as a flourish of rhetoric and 
partly because the intellectual fashion of the times indulged a free 


1The state of the docket of the High Court of Australia and that 
of the Supreme Court of Canada still permits them to continue 
the classic practice of seriatim opinions, 

* Article 1, sec. 10, U. S. Constitution, 
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use of absolutes, Chief Justice Marshall gave currency to the phrase 
that “the power to tax involves the power to destroy” (Id., at p. 
431). This dictum was treated as though it were a constitutional 
mandate. But not without protest. One of the most trenchant 
minds on the Marshall court, Justice William Johnson, early an- 
alyzed the dangerous inroads upon the political freedom of the 
States and the Union within their respective orbits resulting from 
a doctrinaire application of the generalities uttered in the course 
of the opinion in McCulloch against Maryland. The seductive 
cliché that the power to tax involves the power to destroy was 
fused with another assumption, likewise not to be found in the 
Constitution itself, namely the doctrine that the immunities are 
correlative—because the existence of the National Government im- 
plies immunities from State taxation, the existence of State gov- 
ernments implies equivalent immunities from Federal taxation. 
When this doctrine was first applied Mr. Justice Bradley registered 
@ powerful dissent,‘ the force of which gathered rather than lost 
strength with time. Collector v. Day (11 Wall. 113, 128). 

All these doctrines of intergovernmental immunity have until 
recently been moving in the realm of what Lincoln called “per- 
nicious abstractions.” ‘The web of unreality spun from Marshall’s 
famous dictum was brushed away by one stroke of Mr. Justice 
Holmes’ pen: “The power to tax is not the power to destroy while 
this Court sits” (Panhandle Oil Co. v. Mississippi, 277 U. S. 218, 
223 (dissent)). Failure to exempt public functionaries from the 
universal duties of citizenship to pay for the costs of government 
was hypothetically transmuted into hostile action of one govern- 
ment against the other. A succession of decisions thereby withdrew 
from the taxing power of the States and Nation a very considerable 
range of wealth without regard to the actual workings of our fed- 
eralism,’ and this, too, when the financial needs of all governments 
began steadily to mount. These decisions have encountered in- 
creasing dissent.’ In view of the powerful pull of our decisions 
upon the courts charged with maintaining the constitutional 
equilibrium of the two other great English federalisms, the Ca- 
nadian and the Australian courts were at first inclined to follow 
the earlier doctrines of this Court regarding intergovernmental 
immunity.? Both the Supreme Court of Canada and the High 
Court of Australia on fuller consideration—and for present purposes 
the British North America Act (30-31 Vict., c. 3) and the Com- 
monwealth of Australia Constitution Act (63-64 Vict., c. 12) raise 
the same legal issues as does our Constitution *—have completely 
rejected the doctrine of intergovernmental immunity.” In this 
Court dissents have gradually become majority opinions, and even 
before the present decision the rationale of the doctrine had been 
undermined.” 

The judicial history of this doctrine of immunity is a striking 
illustration of an occasional tendency to encrust unwarranted in- 
terpretations upon the Constitution and thereafter to consider 
merely what has been judicially said about the Constitution, rather 
than to be primarily controlled by a fair conception of the Consti- 
tution. Judicial exegesis is unavoidable with reference to an or- 
ganic act like our Constitution, drawn in many particulars with 
purposed vagueness so as to leave room for the unfolding future. 
But the ultimate touchstone of constitutionality is the Constitu- 


° Weston v. City Council of Charleston (2 Pet. 449, 472-473). 

*“T dissent from the opinion of the Court in this case, because 
it seems to me that the General Government has the same power of 
taxing the income of officers of the State governments as it has 
of taxing that of its own officers. * * * In my judgment, the 
limitation of the power of taxation in the General Government, 
which the present decision establishes, will be found very difficult 
of control. Where are we to stop in enumerating the functions of 
the State governments which will be interfered with by Federal 
taxation? * * * How can we now tell what the effect of this 
decision will be? I cannot but regard it as founded on a fallacy, 
and that it will lead to mischievous consequences”:(11 Wall. 113, 
128-129). 

°E. g., Gillespie v. Oklahoma, 257 U. S. 501; Panhandle Oil Co. v. 
Mississippi, 277 U. S. 218; Macallen Co. v. Massachusetts, 279 U. S. 
620; Indian Motocycle Co. v. United States, 283 U. S. 570; Burnet v. 
Coronado Oil & Gas Co., 285 U. S. 393; New York ez rel. Rogers v. 
Graves, 299 U. S. 401; Brush v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
300 U. S. 352. 

°E. g., Mr. Justice Brandeis, dissenting, in Jaybird Mining Co. v. 
Weir, 271 U. S. 609, 615; Justice Holmes, dissenting, in Panhandle 
Oil Co. v. Mississippi, 277 U. S. 218, 222; Mr. Justice Stone, dissent- 
ing, in Indian Motorcycle Co. v. United States, 283 U. S. 570, 580; 
Mr. Justice Roberts, dissenting, in Brush v. Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, 300 U. S. 352, 374. See also Mr. Justice Black, con- 
curring, in Helvering v. Gerhardt, 304 U. S. 405, 424. 

* Bank of Toronto v. Lambe, 12 App. Cas. 575; D’Emden v. Pedder, 
1C. L. R. 91. 

* Especially is this true of the Australian Constitution. One of 
its framers, who afterward became one of the most distinguished 
of Australian judges, Mr. Justice Higgins, characterized it as hav- 
ing followed our Constitution with “pedantic imitation.” Auwus- 
tralasian Temperance and General Mutual Life Assurance Co., Ltd., 
v. Howe, 31 C. L. R. 290, 330. 

* Abbott v. City of St. John, 40 Can. Sup. Ct. 597; Caron v. The 
King, (1924) A.C. 999; Amalgamated Society of Engineers v. Adelaide 
Steamship Co., Ltd., 28 C. L. R. 129; West v. Commissioner of Taza- 
tion, 56 C. L. R. 657. 


” E. g., James v. Dravo Contracting Co., 302 U. S. 134; Helvering v. 


Mountain Producers Corp., 303 U. 8S. 376; Helvering v. Gerhardt, 304 
U. S. 405. 
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tion itself and not what we have said about it.” Neither Dobbins 
v. Commissioners (16 Pet. 435), and its offspring, nor Collector v. 
Day, supra, and its, can stand appeal to the Constitution and its 
historic purposes. Since both are the starting points of an inter- 
dependent doctrine, both should be, as I assume them to be over- 
ruled this day. Whether Congress may, by express legislation, re- 
lieve its functionaries from their civic obligations to pay for the 
benefits of the State governments under which they live is matter 
for another day. 


Mr. Justice Butler, dissenting. 

Mr. Justice McReynolds and I are of opinion that the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, being an instrumentality of the United 
States heretofore deemed immune from State taxation, “it neces- 
sarily results,” as held in New York ez rel. Rogers v. Graves (1937) 
(299 U. S. 401), “that fixed salaries and compensation paid to its 
officers and employees in their capacity as such are likewise im- 
mune”; and that the judgment of the State court, unquestionably 
required by that decision, should be affirmed. 

From the decision just announced, it is clear that the Court has 
overruled Dobbins v. The Commissioners of Erie County (1842) 
(16 Pet. 435), Collector v. Day (1871) (11 Wall. 113), New York ex 
rel. Rogers v. Graves, supra, and Brush v. Commissioner (1937) (300 
U. S. 352). Thus now it appears that the United States has always 
had power to tax salaries of State officers and employees and that 
similarly free have been the States to tax salaries of officers and 
employees of the United States. The compensation for past as well 
as for future service to be taxed and the rates prescribed in the 
exertion of the newly disclosed power depend on legislative dis- 
cretion not subject to judicial revision. Futile indeed are the vague 
intimations that this Court may- protect against excessive or de- 
structive taxation. Where the power to tax exists, legislatures 
may exert it to destroy, to discourage, to protect or exclusively for 
the purpose of raising revenue. See e. g. Veazie Bank v. Fenno (8 
Wall. 533, 548); McCray v. United States (195 U. S. 27, 53 et seq.); 
Magnanco Co. v. Hamilton (292 U.S. 40, 44, et seq.); Cincinnati 
Soap Co. v. United States (301 U. S. 308). 

Appraisal of lurking or apparent implications of the Court’s 
opinion can serve no useful end for, should occasion arise, they 
may be ignored or given direction differing from that at first seem- 
ingly intended. But safely it may be said that presently marked 
for destruction is the doctrine of reciprocal immunity that by re- 
cent decisions here has been so much impaired. 


Waterways versus Railways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN G. ALEXANDER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 27, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. JOHN G. ALEXANDER, OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address deliv- 
ered by me recently before the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress: 


I appreciate having been invited to address you on the subject 
of our inland water highways. It seems best to approach the issue 
from the angle of our waterways versus our railways. 

It seems to me it is high time that we take careful inventory of 
our several modes of transportation and then acquaint the people 
of the Nation of the facts or at least broadcast such facts as can 
be understood by the average citizen and taxpayer of this country. 

I think I would start out by stressing the importance of our 
vehicular highways. These highways, now becoming highly im- 
proved over the entire Nation, serve nearly every home throughout 
the land. They constitute our most important means of transpor- 
tation by a wide margin. Without our vehicular highways the rail- 
ways and the water highways and the very life of our Nation could 
not be of much importance. Life, as we all know it today, just 
could not exist. 

When the people thoroughly understand that our vehicular high- 
ways are the most important and vital means of transportation in 
our scheme of distribution, and when they equally understand that 
this system of vehicular highways has been developed at public 
expense and now belong to all the people for their uninterrupted 
use, they will quickly understand that the waterways and the rail- 
ways are the auxiliary means of transportation and should be 


"Compare Taney, C. J., in Passenger cases (7 How. 283, 470): 
‘I * * * am quite willing that it be regarded as the law of 
this Court that its opinion upon the construction of the Constitu- 
tion is always open to discussion when it is supposed to have been 
founded in error, and that its judicial authority should hereafter 
depend altogether on the force of the reasoning by which it is 
supported.” 
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treated as such wherever the subject of transportation or distribu- 
tion is under consideration. 

The water highways—like the vehicular highways—were de- 
veloped at public expense and belong to all the people. The cost 
has been distributed over all the people in the form of taxes. The 
great improvement work necessary to give us these two arteries of 
commerce is nearly completed and the producers and the con- 
sumers of the Nation are about to realize the convenience and the 
economy in the use of these highways that was visioned when the 
work of improvement first started. The tremendous economy of 
transportation by water is best understood by a simple compari- 
son. That comparison shows that the average cost for moving 1 
ton of freight 1,000 miles is—by water, $1; by railway, $10. In 
other words, the average cost by railway is 10 times greater than 
the average cost by water. Our inland waters have been improved 
for the purpose of making lighter and less burdensome the cost 
of getting the essentials of life from the producer to the con- 
sumer. This important and substantial saving in the transporta- 
tion cost of distribution applied to every article of commerce each 
producer must sell and every article of commerce each consumer 
must buy—definitely benefits every producer and every consumer. 
It has been difficult for some producers and for some consumers 
to realize the benefit they obtain from low-cost water transporta- 
tion. This is particularly true where the producer or the con- 
sumer is located inland some distance from a water port. There 
will be a better appreciation and understanding of the economy 
of water transportation when all the producers and all the con- 
sumers become acquainted with the factors that are controlling 
in the price the producer receives for his production and in the 
price the consumers pay on their consumption. Educational work 
on this issue should be vigorously carried forward and it should 
tell the story in substantial detail. It should unfold the methods 
and practices involved in the long chain of services between the 
producer and the consumer. It should show how the price being 
paid for butter in New York actually determines the price the 
farmer gets for his raw milk—for his cream and for his butter— 
even though the said farmer operates in Wisconsin or Minnesota 
or some other dairy State. It should show how the same con- 
trolling factors determine the price every farmer gets for his 
wheat regardless of where his farm is situated. An educational 
campaign of this character will show how the prices being paid 
for butter—for flour and for all other products of the farm—in 
New York City and throughout the great consuming areas of the 
East determine and fix the price received by every farmer, no 
matter what State he calls his home. From these eastern prices 
there is always deducted the freight cost from the farm. The 
consumer in New York City does not pay any more or any less 
for his butter or his flour if it comes from milk or wheat pro- 
duced within 50 miles of New York City than if it comes from 
milk or wheat produced west of the Mississippi River. The con- 
sumer just pays whatever he can afford to pay or whatever he may 
elect to pay and the producer farmer gets that price less the cost 
of freight from his farm. The further the farmer is from his con- 
sumer the less he gets for his labor and his production. If the 
freight cost by railway is 25 cents the same service by water will 
be 24% cents on the average or putting it another way the freight 
by water is generally one-tenth of the cost by railway. 

The producers and the consumers must insist upon this rela- 
tionship within close limits. The producers must be made to 
understand that the dairy farmers in Wisconsin or Minnesota do 
not get any greater or different price for their butter fat that 
is converted into butter and consumed close at home than they 
get for the same product if consumed in New York City. This 
will be readily understood through a knowledge of the factors 
that combine to give the consuming regions their control over all 
prices throughout the land—except as to some very extraordinary 
and unusual local situations. Without adding one penny to the 
consumers’ cost for farm products the farmer’s income can be in- 
creased by hundreds of millions of dollars every year by a full use 
of the improved water highways of the Nation. 

Let us now take a squint at our water highways and see what 
there is to see in them as a medium of distribution at low 
cost 

Everyone today is quite familiar with the enormous tonnage 
moving over the Great Lakes waterway system, This has been 
made possible through improvements at Government expense. 
Before improvements were made the present harbors serving the 
Lake ports were shallow and nonapproachable with any of the 
boats of today. The several Lakes were connected by only shallow 
rivers that had to be dredged and deepened and must be main- 
tained. The great locks at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., had to be 
built before our lake cargo boats could move from Lake Superior to 
the other Lakes. Several hundred million dollars of tax money, 
and with common consent of the people, went into these improve- 
ments, until today the largest of the lake boats can navigate 
this chain of lakes from end to end. The westerly ports of Lake 
Superior are Duluth, Minn., and Superior, Wis. The westerly 
ports of Lake Michigan are Milwaukee, Wis., and Chicago, IIl., 
with several other important ports along its western shore. It 
has been through these western lake ports that the products of 
the farms from all Western States took to water on their journey 
to the consumers of the East. Between Lake Superior and Lake 
Huron the improved St. Marys River must be used for some dis- 
tance. The next improved river is the St. Clair River, connecting 
Lake Huron with Lake St. Clair. Between Lake St. Clair and 
Lake Erie is the improved Detroit River for some distance. Be- 
tween Lake Erie and Lake Ontario is the great Welland Canal, 
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just west of Buffalo. Then across the State of New York we 
have the New York State Barge Canal, connecting on the west 
with Lake Erie at Buffalo and with Lake Ontario at Oswego, N. Y. 

The authorized improvement for this canal calls for a depth of 
14 feet, and the work is progressing as rapidly as.sound engineering 
will permit. The eastern end of this canal connects with deep water 
at Albany, N. Y., over the improved Hudson River right down to 
the heart of New York City and the ocean liners of the world. 
Another ocean route from Lake Ontario is the St. Lawrence River, 
over which boats of considerable size can navigate. Some ocean- 
going vessels traverse this route to Duluth and Chicago. The dis- 
tance from Duluth to Buffalo by water is almost exactly the same 
as the distance by railway—both being approximately 1,000 miles. 
The rate on wheat from Duluth to Buffalo normally is under 75 
cents per ton over the water route. Over the railway route it is 
$6.30. The producers, shippers, and consumers should understand 
and appreciate the benefits they have derived from the improve- 
ments in the Great Lakes Waterway route. 

More recently and during the past 20 years the Federal Govern- 
ment has been directing its effort toward the completion of the Mis- 
sissippi Waterway system. This improvement work is approaching 
completion and will be completed within the next 2 years if appro- 
priations are made to the United States Army engineers in the 
amounts they can efficiently handle. The Army engineers want 
$102,000,000 for the next year—1940. The Commissioner of the 
Budget, presumably with the approval of the President, is asking 
the Congress to cut this amount down to $30,000,000. I cannot see 
the justification for this in view of the other enormous requests 
totaling upward of $2,000,000,000 for defense and possible war. 
Why not rather spend $102,000,000 for wise internal practical im- 
provements such as requested by the Army engineers to complete 
authorized projects? This will delay the completion of the needed 
work and withhold from the common people, the producers and the 
consumers, the benefits they should have within the next 2 years. 
It will mean further that the expenditures already made on these 
improvements will continue as a frozen investment until the final 
work is complete. There is no economy in delay, and the Congress 
should be urged to back up the Army engineers in their ability 
to do a good job in the right way. It should be your first order of 
business before you leave this city to call upon every Member of 
Congress and plead for his cooperation and support to a program 
that will complete all authorized projects without further delay, 
and especially the members of the Appropriations Committee. 

Some people do not yet know much about the Mississippi Water- 
way system. I would advise you to adopt a program of education 
on this water highway. The producers and the consumers should 
be told some of the more important facts concerning this newly 
improved artery of transportation. They all should know that in- 
formed men, and men of proven vision, regard this waterway as 
being the most important development of the Government during 
its existence. The people should know the importance of this 
waterway as compared with the Great Lakes. They should know 
that the average lake cargo boats have a capacity of around 8,000 
tons, with the largest boats having a capacity of around 14,000 
tons. One tow on the Mississippi system moves from 8,000 to 
24,000 tons. The cost of floatage per ton per mile is substantially 
the same where full tonnage cargoes are available. The floating 
capacity of the Great Lakes system is limited to the maximum 
capacity of its connecting rivers—the St. Mary’s, the St. Clair, the 
Detroit, and the Welland Canal. The rivers in the Mississippi sys- 
tem are the equal of those connecting the lakes. They are the 
Father of Waters himself, the Ohio, the Missouri, the Illinois, the 
Tennessee, and several others. The Mississippi River runs from 
north to south through the center of the Nation for 2,000 miles 
from Minneapolis to New Orleans and the Gulf of Mexico. The 
Missouri runs in an easterly direction from Sioux City, Iowa, to St. 
Louis while the Ohio runs in a westerly direction to Cairo. These 
two rivers in an east and west direction run through the very 
heart of the Nation's productive area for a distance of 2,000 miles. 
The Illinois River connects this system with the Great Lakes at 
Chicago. This waterway is nearly 400 miles closer to the agricul- 
tural area than is the Great Lakes system. It penetrates the 
heart of the industrial area of the Pittsburgh district in Penn- 
sylvania. It taps the coal fields of the eastern district. The most 
of its mileage is navigable for 12 months of the year as compared 
with 7 months on the Great Lakes. Within its watershed is pro- 
duced the following important commodities: 


Percent of United States production 
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This great system as now set up barely penetrates the city limits 
of my town of Minneapolis. We cannot enjoy its benefits until 
the authorized project is completed in every particular. Because 
of this and because of the importance of this improvement in our 
agricultural and industrial life and stability as well as to the 
producers and consumers throughout the Nation and even to per- 
petuation of democracy itself, it is my intention to extend every 
effort to obtain the appropriation necessary to keep the Army 
engineers busy for the next 2 years. 

Again I want to thank you for the opportunity to lay my views 

fore you and hope you will do your part in the program, and 
I know you will do this. 
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Current Observations on Trade Agreements and 
Foreign Trade of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK H. BUCK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, March 25, 1939 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, my attention has been called to 
the debates in the Canadian House of Commons on the new 
trade agreement with Canada. I was particularly interested 
in a statement by the Prime Minister of Canada, the Honor- 
able Mackenzie King, in defense of the agreement on that 
side of the line. In enumerating the value of the new agree- 
ment with the United States he detailed the benefits to con- 
sumers. On this side we say very little about consumer ben- 
efits of lower rates of duty. I think we might well begin to 
emphasize the importance of import trade to industry and to 
the consuming public. 

An excerpt from Mr. King’s address on consumer benefits 
follows: 


Here are some of the other benefits that consumers will derive 
from the agreement. Let me begin with food products. Impor- 
tant concessions have been made on these. United States fresh 
fruits and vegetables are made available on easier terms to Cana- 
dian consumers in those seasons when domestic products are not 
on the market, while the Canadian fruit and vegetable grower 
retains his domestic market in his own producing season. On a 
large variety of fresh vegetables the basic ad valorem rate is re- 
duced from 15 to 10 percent. United States oranges are admitted 
free of duty in the 5 months from December to April, inclusive, 
while a duty of 35 cents per cubic foot is retained for the re- 
mainder of the year. The duty on fresh grapes is reduced from 
1% cents to 1 cent a pound in the period from July to January 
inclusive. Small reductions are made in the duties on dates and 
figs, and a reduction from 22!4 percent to 15 percent is made in 
the duty on dried fruits, n. 0. p. Rates on canned corn, beans, 
and peas are reduced from 2 cents to 1144 cents a pound, and rates 
on canned vegetables n. o. p. are reduced from 2714 percent to 20 
percent. 


Those of us who are interested in exporting our surpluses 
appreciate the Prime Minister’s position. When he points 
cut the benefiks to consumers on his side, that means benefits 
to the producers on our side. The rates of duty on a number 
of items mentioned by him have been reduced from 20 and 
30 to 15 and 10 percent since the beginning of 1936. Prac- 
tically all of the products which Mr. King mentioned are 
important exports of my own State. 

FOREIGN TRADE IN AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


Since there seems to be considerable misunderstanding 
relative to the exports and imports of agricultural products, 
the following excerpts from Foreign Crops and Markets, De- 
partment of Agriculture, for March 18, 1939, seem significant: 


All of the groups of agricultural exports other than cotton for 
which quantity indexes are separately computed (tobacco, fruits, 
wheat and flour, grains and grain products, cured pork, and lard) 
were exported in greater quantity during the first 7 months of the 
current fiscal year than during the corresponding period a year ago. 
An increase of 46 percent occurred in cured-pork exports, 34 percent 
in fruits, and 33 percent in grains and grain products. 

The United States foreign trade in butter, which has been the 
subject of frequent inquiry, shifted from an import to an export 
basis, as illustrated by the following figures: 





} 
ars | July—Janu- 





ary 1937-38 ary 1938-39 
Butter: Pounds Pounds 
RII ic -sn:cinciesis miata koukuta deca scons le tesircadnddibiad ta dlaisieieaataes 394, 000 1, 445, 000 
I 5k cineca tie secschs neeeiatbicbadace aucun 1, 833, 000 705, 000 








It is important to note that this tabulation includes imports for 
January, ordinarily the month of heaviest butter importation. 

The value of agricultural imports during the 7-month pericd 
this year was 26 percent lower than in the corresponding period 
last year. The decline was even greater for supplementary (com- 
petitive) agricultural imports, which were 30 percent below their 
last year’s value. 

The decline in competitive imports was general, only a very 
few commodities showing an increase. Of the leading items, sugar 











and hids imports increased slightly in quantity and leaf tobacco 
increased considerably in both quantity and value. Vegetable 
oils, however, decreased considerably as a group. So did wool, 
flaxseed, feeds, and fodders, nuts, and molasses. Many of the 
smaller items that have been attracting a good deal of attention, 
such as hogs, Cheddar cheese, dried eggs, and cream, also declined 
by large percentages. 
EFFECTS OF TRADE AGREEMENTS ON THE FOREIGN TRADE OF THE UNITED 
STATES 

That the trade with the agreement countries has increased 
by a greater percentage than the trade with nonagreement 
countries is fairly well understood. This indicates that trade 
agreements have had an influence in our substantial recovery 
of foreign trade. I am now speaking of both imports and 
exports combined. Both sides of the ledger must be examined 
for a proper perspective of foreign trade. No one is in- 
clined to claim that all of the increased foreign trade since 
trade agreements went into effect resulted from the agree- 
ments. There are always special and varied factors involved 
in our trade relations with foreign countries. It is realized 
that in certain individual cases the trade has increased 
greater with nonagreement than with agreement countries. 
This, however, does not invalidate the principle that lowering 
trade barriers inevitably increases the flow of trade. Re- 
moving a dam from across a stream always permits a greater 
flow of water. a 

The following table shows the total United States foreign 
trade with agreement and nonagreement countries for 1934 
and 1935—a substantial preagreement period—with 1937 
and 1938, the 2 latest years. This table also compares 1938 
trade with that of 1937: 


Total United States foreign trade with trade-agreement countries 
and with all others 





Comparison of 1937-38 conan ? 1938 with 
1 


1934 and | 1937 song 

1935 1 1937 1938 
average | average Change value value Change 
value value 






OO EE 





Total imports and exports | Millions | Millions | Percent | Millions | Millions | Percent 
with agreement countries_/$1, 553.7 |$2, 298.4 | +47.9 |$2, 522.8 |$2,074.3 —17.8 
Total imports and exports 
with nonagreement coun- 


Enact nnnk ae aeenan 2, 505.4 | 3,445.3 | +37.5 | 3,910.2 | 2,980.3 | —23.8 


-_-—_——— 





Total all trade, all 


countries. .........- 4,059.2 | 5,743.7 | +41.5 | 6,432.8 | 5,054.6) —21.4 





Source: Statistical Abstract and Monthly Summary of the United States. 

For those who wish to examine the course of imports and 
exports separately, the following table shows the figures with 
agreement and nonagreement countries for 2 preagreement 
years and the 2 more recent agreement years. 

{Department of Commerce figures] 







Comparison of 1937-38 with 1934-35 










1934 and | 1937 and 
1935 1938 
average ; average 

value 


Change 






Value | Percent 















United States exports, including reexports: | Millions | Milliens 
Total, all trade-agreement countries__-- $759.8 | $1,224.8 | +$465.0] +61.2 
Total, all nonagreement countries..-...- 1,996.8 | +543.8 | +37.9 








Total, OT COMING ..ncucnccccossnescoen 3, 221.6 }+1, 013.8 +45.9 








United States general imports: 









Total, all trade-agreement countries___- 1,073.6 | +279.7! +35.2 
Total, all nonagreement countries__.__- 1,448.5 | +391.1 +37.0 
Total, all countries. nec .cccscccccnccea 2, 522.1 +670. 8 +36. 2 








These figures show that during the 2-year period, 1937 and 
1938, the relative increase in value of American exports, as 
compared with the 2-year preagreement period, 1934 and 
1935, was 61.2 percent to the agreement countries and of 
37.9 percent to the nonagreement countries. I believe any~ 
one who is willing to view the results from an unbiased stand- 
point will agree that such figures indicate substantial success 
as far as exports are concerned. 
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The figures show that imports from nonagreement coun- 
tries have increased more than imports from agreement 
countries. While this may not indicate that agreements have 
increased the importations, at least it does not indicate that 
trade agreements are ruining the country by flooding us 
with foreign goods, as is frequently claimed. 

Since there are some who claim to represent the interests 
of agriculture and who oppose trade agreements, we might 
examine the trade figures in farm products with agreement 
and nonagreement countries. These are shown by the fol- 
lowing figures: 

United States foreign trade with trade-agreement countries! and 
with other countries 
[Department of Agriculture figures] 





Year ended June 30— Increase (+) 


1937-38 over 
1935-36 | 1936-37 |1937-382 1935-36 














United States (domestic exports of farm | Million| Million| Million | Million 


products): dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | Percent 
"2D Ge 80 COUNTING... ... 526-282 186 207 288 | +102 +55 
To all other countries. ...........--- 580 525 600 +20 +3 


1 Belgium; Brazil; Canada; Colombia; Costa Rica; Cuba; El] Salvador; Finland; 
France, including her colonies, dependencies, and protectorates other than Morocco; 
Guatemala; Honduras; Haiti, Kingdom of the Netherlands; Nicaragua; Sweden; 
and Switzerland. 

? Preliminary. 

Farm products exported from the United States to the 16 
countries rose by $102,000,000, or increased by 55 percent, 
from the fiscal year 1935-36—when only three of the agree- 
ments were in effect throughout the year—to the fiscal year 
1937-38. Farm exports to all other ccuntries rose by $20,- 
000,000, or by 3 percent, for the same period. We realize that 
our largest farm export is cotton, which has not suffered 
directly from foreign-trade barriers, and which, therefore, 
cannot be greatly benefited by trade agreements. 

A detailed analysis of the increase in the exports of farm 
products to agreement countries shows that the major por- 
tion was in products on which foreign countries granted con- 
cessions. This occurred in spite of the fact that two of the 
greatest droughts in our history held down farm exports, 
while these droughts increased competitive imports from 
1935 to 1937. The plentiful harvests of 1937 and 1938 have 
naturally had the reverse effects on imports of agricultural 
products. 

There is one other general phase of our foreign trade which 
should be examined. So much has been said to the effect 
that trade agreements have injured agriculture by inducing 
the importation of farm products, it might be reiterated that 
no one in the administration desires to increase foreign trade 
in competitive farm products in such a way that they will 
have a disruptive effect on domestic markets. The official 
figures of imports from agreement and nonagreement coun- 
tries would seem to bear out that general proposition. When 
I say this I realize that there are claims by this and that group 
that they have been injured by imports. 

The following table shows the imports of farm products by 
agreement and nonagreement countries: 

United States imports from trade-agreement countries! and other 
countries 
[Department of Agriculture figures] 


Year ended June 30— | Increase (+) or 
decrease (—) 
1937-38 over 

1935-36 


| 


1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 














United States imports (for consumption) | Million| Million| Million| Million 














of agricultural commodities: dollars | dollars | dol'ars | dollars | Percent 
From 16 trade-agreement countries. 468 600 454 104 =-§ 
From Canada and Cuba_-.- e 204 249 131 —73 | —36 

From 14 other trade-agreement | 
countries Basta peice aes 264 351 323 +59 +22 
From nonagreement countries-_-.-_-_- 674 937 701 +27 +4 
1 Belgium; Brazil; Canada; Colombia; Costa Rica; Cuba; El] Salvador; Finland; 
France, including her colonies, dependencies, and protectorates other than Morocco; 


Guatemala; Honduras; Haiti; Kingdom of the Netherlands; Nicaragua; Sweden; and 
Switzerland. 
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A careful examination of the above data shows that where 
the agreements have tended to increase the importation of 
farm products, safeguards included in the agreements have 
prevented increases which have substantially disturbed 
domestic markets. 

It is important to remember that, in evaluating the figures 
for total imports of agricultural products from countries 
with which trade agreements have been concluded, except 
for a few countries such as Canada and Cuba, most of the 
agricultural products involved consist of such commodities 
as rubber, coffee, cacao beans, and other tropical products in 
which the American farmer is interested as a consumer, 
rather than as a producer. 





Defends Veterans’ Administration in Wage-Deduc- 
tion Controversy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 27, 1939 


LETTER BY GEN. FRANK T. HINES, OF VETERANS’ ADMINIS- 
TRATION 





Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, to enable all 
Members of this Congress to have both sides of the contro- 
versy concerning compulsory deductions from salaries of 
employees of Government institutions for quarters, subsist- 
ence, and laundry, I desire to extend my remarks and to 
include therein a letter from Administrator Frank T. Hines, 
of the Veterans’ Administration. 


The letter follows: 

MarcH 20, 1939. 
Hon. Pau W. SHAFER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SHAFER: Reference is made to the recent consid- 
eration and the discussion of the independent offices appropriation 
bill on the floor of the House. In calling the attention of the 
Congress to deductions from salaries of employees for quarters, 
subsistence, and laundry, you stated that some 37,000 employees 
in veterans’ hospitals and facilities were being subjected to com- 
pulsory deductions and that the Government had profited. 

I appreciate your interest in the situation and your desire that 
adjustments be made. I wish, however, as I am sure you do, 
that there be no misunderstanding of the true situation because 
of the viewpoint that might be gained by one’s assuming that all 
of the employees of the Veterans’ Administration facilities are 
deducted for quarters, subsistence, and laundry. As of June 30, 
1938, there were 30,361 employees in the facilities. Of this num- 
ber, only 16,709, and not the total, had deductions for allowances 
(quarters, subsistence, and laundry), or for a part of such 
allowances. 

As you are aware, during a period of years the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration has amended policies and instructions relative to 
allowances in line with our efforts to imprceve working conditions 
and requirements that affect employees. A major step was taken 
in this direction when a revision of rates was approved in 1932. 
Until then the charges for quarters and subsistence were fixed 
according to classes of employees. Since then they have been fixed 
according to actual service and accommodations received. In 1934 
provisions were made that were significant as to revision of rates. 
Adjustments recently have been contemplated that will provide 
further relief to the fullest extent possible consistent with good 
administration. 

The rates for subsistence now are $27.50 and $22.50 a month with 
waiter service and cafeteria service, respectively, three meals daily. 
These rates have been reduced from charges of $30, $27.50, and 
$25. Rates for quarters have been revised so as to make them 
equitable in relation to the type of quarters, which takes into con- 
sideration the condition of the quarters, size, convenience thereof, 
etc. This has resulted in lower rates in many instances. For 
example, prior to 1934, for a class A room without private bath, 
occupied by two employees, there was a charge of $12.50 a mcnth 
each; now the rate is $10 each. If occupied by more than two 
employees, the rate then was $10 each; now it is $7.50 a month 
each. Another example, for a class C room, occupied by two em- 
ployees, the charge is $7.50 a month each; $5 each if occupied by 
mcre than two; still lower rates prevail if maid service is not fur- 
nished. When charging according to classes of employees, there 
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was a flat rate of $10 a month for nonhousekeeping quarters, for 
maintenance and operating personnel, the charges for subprofes- 
sional, clerical, and administrative personnel ranging up to $15. 

It is not considered that a profit is made with to allow- 
ances. The rates have been established with a view to assuring a 
sufficient return to cover actual costs. In evaluating the cost of 
allowances, many factors necessarily must be taken into consid- 
eration. In setting a rate for subsistence, for instance, the actual 
cost of food is not the only item to be figured in arriving at a 
fair charge. Other items enter into cost, such as fuel, preparation 
and serving of food, and other service charges. 

It appears that your interest primarily centers in making allow- 
ances optional with employees. This office approves of an op- 
tional feature to the extent permissible. The occupancy of quar- 
ters should be required of those whose duties call for their living 
on the station. It may be optional with others whose duties do 
not require this. A step in allowing employees to be relieved of 
quarters was taken in 1936 when instructions were promulgated 
whereby those in certain classes at facilities, CU-1 to CU-4 and 
SP-1 and SP-2, and other employees, such as cooks, chefs, and 
bakers, were given adjustments. It was stipulated that adjust- 
ments would be made up to the point of retaining 50 percent of 
such employees in quarters on the station. This 50-percent quota 
is still maintained; in making current adjustments, consideration 
is given to employees with dependents and those who have been 
in the service a year. 

Assuring you again of my appreciation of your interest in these 
matters, I hope that the above statements will give you a better 
understanding of the questions at issue. The Veterans’ Admin- 
istration is interested in the welfare of its employees and you 
may be assured that in line with our past efforts, it is our inten- 
tion to make other progressive changes as they may be in order 
and in line with pertinent conditions and factors. 

Very truly yours, 
Frank T. Hines, Administrator. 


We Must Not Let Wage-Hour Act Cut Off Farmer’s 
Telephone Service 


For the protection of our rural communities enact H. R. 3842, to 
exempt operators employed in telephone exchanges having 1,000 
subscribers or less from the provisions of the Pair Labor Standards 


Act of 1938. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VINCENT F. HARRINGTON 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 27, 1939 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, on February 7, at the 
urgent request of a number of rural telephone exchanges in 
my district, I introduced this bill in the House, and it was 
referred to the Labor Committee. A companion bill in the 
Senate is sponsored by the Honorable CLypDE L. HERRING. 

Since introducing this bill I have received hundreds of 
messages from small-town telephone exchanges all over the 
country urging enactment of this measure as a means of pre- 
serving the very existence of rural telephone communication. 
Many of my colleagues have had similar messages. These 
letters supply a mass of incontrovertible evidence that it is 
economically impossible for these little exchanges to comply 
with the wage-hour law and still remain in operation. 

With all due respect for the wage-hour law, and I voted 
for it, there is no question but that it imposes an unbearable 
hardship on the owner of a small telephone exchange. I 
have heard the answer usually given that if the little fellows 
cannot comply they should get out of business and turn the 
field over to the big, successful corporations which are finan- 
cially able to comply with this act, principally by passing 
the buck on to the consumer. This is a philosophy with 
which I am unable to agree. 

In the case of the small town and rural telephone ex- 
change, however, this reasoning does not apply anyway. All 
of us remember that before the Rural Electrification Act 
was passed it was impossible to get electricity wired to the 
farm because it simply was not profitable for the private 
utilities to supply this service. The same thing has been true 
of farm telephone service. The Telephone Trust finds no 
profit inducement to enter the rural field, but usually has 
supplied rural service principally and only to give further 
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value to the town and city telephone, making it possible for 
people to communicate with the farm. 

The job of supplying telephone service to small rural com- 
munities has been pretty much left to cooperatives and to 
small independent exchange operators which furnish very 
little profit to the owner other than a living to the people 
employed and to their owners. Mind you, the exchanges 
affected by this act with which I am concerned are these 
independent and locally owned exchanges. While the Bell 
Telephone System has some exchanges this size, the large 
bulk of them are owned independently and are separate 
financially from the Bell System. 

It hardly seems necessary to impress the United States 
Congress with the importance of maintaining telephone serv- 
ice in our rural communities. Aside from time-saving con- 
venience and its facility for furnishing a means of social 
contact in sparsely settled areas, the rural telephone ex- 
change has on innumerable occasions proved of invaluable 
assistance in giving the alarm of fire, crime, and disaster. 
All of you know of cases where the lone night operator in the 
small exchange has been the heroine of a fire, a flood, a 
robbery, or a similar catastrophe threatening the lives and 
property of our small-town and rural citizens. And to these 
same people the telephone on the wall is a symbol of security 
and protection and freedom from anxiety, both during lonely 
daytime hours and each night when they retire to their 
pillows. It is a vital service and a protection to our farm 
people, and we must not permit the wage-hour law to deprive 
them of this social and economic necessity. 

Another thing, when we passed the Wage-Hour Act it 
was clearly understood that the farmer was to be exempt, nor 
was it intended that he should directly bear the burden of 
this act. We wrote in every possible provis'on to keep this 
law from working a hardship on the man who tills the soil. 

As I think of it in the size and type of communities in my 
State to which I am referring there is at the present time 
only two institutions now interpreted as being subject to the 
Wage-Hour Act. One is the small telephone industry, to 
which I am referring, and the other is possibly the local 
bank. The burden that this means to the telephone com- 
pany is manyfold emphasized by the fact that it is neces- 
sary to have someone on duty in the telephone exchange 24 
hours a day, whereas in other lines of endeavor the usual 
work period is 8 hours per day. Certainly we do not want 
these little exchanges to go back 25 years to the time when 
service was rendered only during a limited time of the day, 
with no telephone service whatsoever at night and until 
early morning. 

We further provided for the exemption of so-called retail 
and service establishments, yet the Wage-Hour Administrator 
has ruled that a rural telephone exchange is not a service 
institution and that it must comply with the law by putting 
on more operators, and increasing the cost of this service to 
the farmer, who cannot possibly pay the extra charge and 
therefore would probably give up his telephone. Surely none 
of us want this to happen. 

I understand that my bill to exempt the small telephone 
exchanges from the Wage-Hour Act is being given some con- 
sideration in the House Labor Committee, and that the Ad- 
ministrator has indicated his willingness to recommend the 
exemption of telephone exchanges having less than 500 tele- 
phones. I sincerely appreciate this recognition on the part 
of the Administrator and the House Labor Committee to the 
importance of the problem I am seeking to solve in H. R. 3842. 
I am even advised that the Administrator and the Labor 
Committee as a whole have been sympathetic to the acute 
situation faced by these small telephone exchanges if they 
are forced to comply with the wage-hour law. 

However, to exempt 500 telephones, my friends, is just not 
enough. When the request for an exemption of 1,000 sub- 
scribers was inserted in my bill, it was done so having in 
mind all of the different sections of the country, and done so 
in order that relief be given to that group in all sections of 
the country that could not continue on their present basis 
if they were to comply with this law. 
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To exempt exchanges with 500 telephones or less is just 
the same to the small telephone exchanges in the Middle 
West, which section of the country I represent, as saying to 
@ man under death sentence, that we have decided not to 
put you to death but instead we are only going to cut off 
both legs and one arm. 

Here is why this is true, gentlemen. The Middle West is a 
vast agricultural section. A small telephone exchange in 
our country has lines running 8 or 10 miles on all sides of 
town to serve the many farm customers in the town’s trade 
territory. The trade territory of a small town out there is 
the lifeblood of that small community, and to disassociate 
its trade territory from the community by creating a situa- 
tion that would reduce the number of farm telephone sub- 
scribers would be a serious blow to the small town. 

A telephone exchange of five or six hundred telephones 
in Iowa means that about one-half of those telephones are 
out in the country on farms, serving farmers; consequently, 
to exempt a telephone exchange having 500 stations in the 
Middle West would exempt exchanges in towns of 1,000 
population or less. Whereas the same exemption in States 
like Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, and others 
would be to exempt exchanges in a town having a popula- 
tion of five or six thousand people. We must have this same 
kind of exemption for our section of the country. 

For example, the town of Altavista, Va., with a popula- 
tion of 2,367 persons, has a telephone exchange serving 256 
subscribers; whereas, George, Iowa, has 592 telephones which 
is only a town of 907 people. Another one, Statesboro, Ga., 
with a population of 3,996, has 617 telephones; whereas, 
Lakefield, Minn.,a town of 1,349 persons, has 929 telephones. 

Such comparisons could be made by the hundreds. My 
point is, sir, that 500 is not enough, will not do the job un- 
less it excludes counting telephones serving farm customers; 
or putting it another way, if 500 stations and less are to be 
exempted, then the 500 should not include telephones serving 
the farmers. 

It is my further understanding that in the Administra- 
tor’s research in regard to this question he made inquiry of 
all State regulatory public-service commissions having juris- 
diction over telephone service and that he received 37 re- 
plies. Have in mind, these are the regulatory bodies that 
have for years, and based on fact, been regulating the very 
telephone exchanges about which I am speaking. It is to 
be noted that 27 out of these 37 recommended an exemption 
of at least 1,000 telephones or less. Some others recom- 
mended exemptions based on revenues and population. 

These commissions that are responsible for the welfare of 
the public served, the employees, and the owner predomi- 
nantly recommended an exemption of at least 1,000 tele- 
phones. Further, a number of these State commissions said 
the farm subscribers should not be included at all in this 
figure, and that the exemption should apply to exchanges 
having 1,000 or less urban or town telephone subscribers. 

One of the most detailed answers to the Administrator’s 
inquiry came from the State Public Service Commission of 
Wisconsin. I believe everyone will concede that Wisconsin 
is anything but a reactionary State and that the commission 
of that State has been a leader and outstanding in strict 
regulation of its utilities. We can suppose that the Wiscon- 
sin Public Service Commission would be hostile to any 
unfair exemptions under the wage-hour law. Much to my 
surprise the Wisconsin Public Service Commission not only 
endorsed my bill but sets the minimum figure up to 1,000 
urban or town telephone subscribers, thereby exempting farm 
telephones altogether, which, in my opinion, is correct. 

The Wisconsin statement further shows that the farm serv- 
ice is operated at a loss which must be borne by the town 
subscribers of the same exchange. Further, they state that 
even at the present rates a very high percentage of farmers 
have had to give up their telephones during the depression 
and still are not financially able to have them reconnected. 
On the other hand, and in comparison, a great percentage of 
the urban telephone subscribers who disconnected during 
the depression have since resumed their service. 
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A long, detailed letter from the Public Service Commission 
of Illinois is very similar in sentiment. These regulatory 
bodies fully appreciate the impossible situation faced by the 
small telephone exchanges if forced to operate under the 
Wage-Hour Act. It is up to us to correct this impossible 
situation. 

Many of the Members of this body have called my office 
to offer cooperation in getting this bill passed. I urge all of 
you who are interested, and I believe most of you are in- 
terested, that you make known your wishes to the Committee 
on Labor and to the Wage-Hour Administrator. Let them 
know that we are not interested in saving telephone service 
for only 25 percent of the farmers, we want the interests 
of all farmers safeguarded as was promised when we passed 
the Wage-Hour Act. 


Development of the Water Resources of the 
Columbia River Basin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. COMPTON I. WHITE, OF IDAHO, MARCH 
23, 1939 





Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, under permission to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, there is inserted herewith an address to the con- 
vention of the National Rivers and Harbors Congress on the 
Development of the Water Resources of the Columbia River 
Basin. 

The address is as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress, representing the people of a large area in the Rocky 
Mountain region of the Northwest, where our rivers and water 
resources have only recently been included in the Government's 
development program, I esteem it a privilege to join with you in 
discussing the plans for the future development of our national 
water resources. 

I am certain that most of us appreciate the major part the 
utilization of our streams and rivers have played in the upbuilding 
of our great Commonwealth, and if we are to follow the construc- 
tive program that has placed our country in its preeminent posi- 
tion, it is apparent that we must continue to broaden and expand 
the national program for the development and utilization of our 
streams and water resources. 

Let me bring to your attention a program for the development 
of the empire known as the Pacific Northwest, embracing the 
States of Montana, Idaho, Oregon, and Washington, which merits 
your attention because it is only through national cognizance 
that relief can be secured for the critical situation facing the 
existing industries and only by the improvement of the water 
facilities of the area that exercitation of the enormous latent 
resources of the area can be realized. 

A few years ago discussion of the development of the Columbia 
River and its tributaries could be classed by those not familiar 
with the possibilities as phantasy, but, with the construction of 
the Bonneville and Grand Coulee Dams, a part of the dream has 
been realized. To further dispel doubt as to the feasibility and 
practicability of improving the Columbia and its main tributary, 
the Snake River, for navigation purposes the Army engineers made 
a comprehensive survey and economic study of the question which 
has been submitted to Congress by the Secretary of War. 

The Columbia River, with a length of 1,200 miles, rises in Brit- 
ish Columbia and flows southward, crossing the internaticnal 
boundary in northeastern Washington and flowing south. to its 
confluence with the Snake River, and thence west to the Pacific 
Ocean. The Snake River rises in Wyoming and flows 1,026 miles 
before it reaches the Columbia. The area tributary to these rivers 
along that section over which the proposed navigation would be 
realized consists of 90 counties in the four Northwest States 
and embraces 54 percent of the gross area of the region. 

With its annual production of about 4,000,000 tons of grain, 
1,750,000 tons of fruit and vegetables, large quantities of livestock 
and its products, including poultry and eggs, agriculture heads 
the list of basic industries of the Northwest. 

The enormous forests of western Montana, Idaho, eastern Oregon, 
and eastern Washington, both privately and publicly owned, are 
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capable of an annual production of 5,000,000 tons of forest prod- 
ucts on a sustained yield basis. Of the approximately 161,000,- 
000,000 feet of merchantable saw-timber now standing in these 
forests, approximately 75 percent is State and federally owned and 
it is probable that transportation facilities that would permit an 
economic harvest of this timber by affording equitable marketing 
conditions would return to the Government the entire cost of the 
investment for navigation purposes. 

Nor is navigation the only facility that is needed. Cheap power 
is a necessity for further development in the Northwest. The 
Government through the Bureau of Reclamation under the De- 
partment of the Interior has recently made a survey and examina- 
tion of one of the best potential power developments in the West at 
Cabinet Gorge near the Montana-Idaho boundary line on the 
Clarks Fork River, a tributary of the Columbia. It is located in 
the center of the vast holdings of federally owned timber and close 
to the large producing mining districts, and it is apparent that 
the development and availability of power at Cabinet Gorge would 
provide the necessary energy for economical manufacture of lum- 
ber, pulp, and paper, and the extensive and valuable stands of 
Government-owned timber, much of which is now mature and 
wasting due to natural decay. It is easily seen that the develop- 
ment of the potential power at Cabinet Gorge would be of im- 
mense direct relief and benefit to the Federal Government and 
contribute in a large way to the general business prosperity 
throughout the country. 

While mining now ranks as the third major industry of this 
regicn, the surface has as yet only been scratched insofar as pos- 
sible mineral production in that general area is concerned. Gold, 
silver, copper, lead, zinc, and phosphate rock are mined and the 
present producers include the famous copper lodes in Montana and 
the silver lead mines of the Coeur d’Alenes. The area adjacent 
to the Snake River through the famous Snake River gorge for a 
distance of 300 miles is known to be highly mineralized but is 
undeveloped because at present there is no method of transporta- 
tion in that district. Of tremendous importance to this Nation’s 
welfare is the enormous deposit of high-grade phosphate rock lo- 
cated in western Idaho and allied territory. These deposits account 
for approximately 57 percent of the known world supply of this 
material and about 95 percent of the total known deposits on this 
continent. Development of these deposits is discouraged because 
existing freight rates make its distribution impossible at any item 
of profit but a rail-water rate that would be provided through the 
improvement of the Columbia and Snake Rivers for navigation 
would entirely change this situaticn. 

That you may vision the plight of this great inland empire of 
the Pacific Northwest, it must be borne in mind that at the present 
time its rail lines exact an average charge of 25 mills a ton-mile. 
This is more than double the national average for a similar service 
and almost four times the average charge on the rail lines that 
serve the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys. These exhorbitant freight 
rates apply to all the products of the basic industries and not only 
hamper present production but prohibit expansion. 

Four million tons of grain from the Northwest interior are mar- 
keted through the North Pacific ports. The average charge to 
move that grain crop to shipside, via rail lines, is 14.5 mills per ton- 
mile. The average charge for the same service where the benefit 
of water-borne commerce has been realized in this country is 1.6 
mills per ton-mile. Obviously our farmers face bankruptcy if they 
are forced to continue paying into rail lines a unit cost for moving 
their wheat that averages nine times the unit cost that competitors 
pay for similar service performed by water carriers. 

It was in June of last year that the Secretary of War submitted 
to Congress the report of the Army engineers on the plan to im- 
prove the Columbia and Snake Rivers for a distance of 400 miles 
at a cost of $138,000,000. Excerpts from this report state: 

“Based upon preduction data, upon analysis of traffic movements, 
and upon information submitted by local interests, the total pres- 
ent commerce moving between the tributary area and tidewater is 
estimated to be 3,352,745 tons. Local interests are of the opinion 
that the improvements proposed when completed would result in 
a material reduction in existing freight rates between the interior 
and tidewater. The resultant average annual savings in freight 
rates, over the amortization period, creditable to the proposed im- 
provement are estimated by local interests as $25,287,259. 

“Indirect benefits, which cannot be reduced to dollars and cents, 
would accrue to the general public in large measure from the pro- 
vision of low-cost water transportation and cheap power through- 
out a vast interland containing large agricultural and industrial 
resources only partially developed.” 


And at this point I should like to interpolate that the cheap 
power has been provided for a large part of the area by the con- 
struction of the Bonneville and Grand Coulee Dams, and that such 


power can only be absorbed by accelerated industrial development 
which in turn is predicated on reasonable transportation costs. 
Quoting again from the Army engineers’ report: 

“The interests that would be directly benefited by improvement 
in accordance with the coordinated plan presented herein for navi- 
gation, irrigation, and power development. 

“The electrometallurgical and electrochemical industries that will 


locate in the lower Columbia River area will require large quanti- 
ties of raw materials such as iron cre, limestone, silica, clays, mag- 
ncosites, and phosphates. These raw materials, as well as other 
valuable minerals, are to be had in the area tributary to the Snake 


River points. Although the deposits im this area are as yet not 
fully explored and developed, it is believed that they would be mined 
and uscd extensively if they could be shipped out by river trans- 





portation. The average volume of this prospective traffic for the 
Snake River, over a long period of time, is estimated at 1,000,C00 
tons per year.” 

There is none who will contravert the exhaustive study or 
sincere recommendations of the Army engineers. The report of 
their findings as to the feasibility and practicability of the im- 
provement of the Columbia and Snake Rivers for navigation proves 
the theory of the advocates of water transportation for the Pacific 
Northwest as a necessary unit of the economic development of 
the region. This report is pending before the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee of the House of Representatives, and there is legisla- 
tion pending in Congress providing authorization of the project. 

It is urged upon the National Rivers and Harbors Congress that 
a resolution be adopted urging upon the Federal Government the 
wisdom and necessity for improving the water resources of the 
Pacific Northwest, and for this purpose I submit herewith the 
following: 

“Whereas existing industries located in the interior of the Pacific 
Northwest cannot operate with profit nor expand until given the 
facility of water transportation; and 

“Whereas there are many and varied natural resources of the 
area which now lie dormant awaiting marketing facilities that 
would be provided through low-cost transportation; and 

“Whereas the enormous amount of publicly owned merchantable 
saw timber located in the interior Northwest can be harvested 
when the Government provides equitable transportation; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government already has large investments 
in irrigation and reclamation projects in the Northwest, and an- 
other huge sum in the power projects of Bonneville and Grand 
Couleé, and as yet has failed to adopt a unified plan for the 
orderly development and utilization of the Columbia River and 
its tributaries; and 

“Whereas a physical survey and an economic survey have been 
made by the Army engineers showing the feasibility and prac- 
ticability of improving the Columbia and Snake Rivers for navi- 
gation which has been submitted to Congress by the Secretary 
of War; and 

“Whereas legislation is now pending in Congress to authorize the 
construction of the project: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Rivers and Harbors Congress urges 
upon the Members of Congress the adoption of the report of the 
Army engineers and the enactment of legislation enabling the 
Federal Government to undertake the construction of locks and 
dams and channel improvements of the Columbia and Snake 
Rivers to provide low-cost transportation which will be the means 
of developing the vast resources of the Pacific Northwest and add- 
ing to the Nation’s wealth.” 





“Joe Hess Day” in Danville 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NOBLE J. JOHNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, March 25, 1939 





ARTICLE BY GEORGE WEYMOUTH IN THE INDIANA FARMERS’ 
GUIDE OF MARCH l11, 1939 





Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial of George Weymouth in the Indiana Farmers’ Guide 
for the issue of March 11, 1939: 


[From the Indiana Farmers’ Guide of March 11, 1939] 


“JOE HESS DAY” IN DANVILLE—A PERSONAL TRIBUTE TO THE NEIGHBORLY 
ATTITUDE OF INDIANA COMMUNITIES 
(By George Weymouth) 

Joe Hess is dead. Joe Hess, of Danville, Hendricks County, Ind. 
Perhaps that doesn’t mean a lot to you, not knowing much about 
Danville and the typical kind of Hoosier town it is; not knowing 
about Joe Hess and his adventures in storekeeping; not aware 
either of the funeral at the Methodist Church last month or the 
kindly Hendricks County citizens who followed Joe Hess to his 
resting place in South Cemetery. 

I was over at Danville about a year ago, writing a little history 
of Hendricks County, which some of our good readers of the Guide 
may happen to remember. They told me about Joe Hess, then, 
both the farmers and the town people. 

“Why, that is a good story,” I said. “A remarkably good story,” 
and I have kept it in mind ever since. 

So I was shocked when I read in the Indianapolis Star that Joe 
Hess had passed away, and felt a little sad about it, as you do when 
you hear that a good man has had to go, and a little glad also be- 
cause Joe Hess left something behind him so much more significant 
than money. 
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Danville, as you may know, is a little county-seat town 20 miles 
or so west of Indianapolis on United States Highway No. 36. The 
population, as I happen to recall because the newspaper editor 
there made a little joke about it when he told me, was “1,930 in 
1930.” Just one of those little towns that has been holding its 
own around the 2,000 mark for a long time. Maybe it will show 
up with 1,940 people when the census taker finishes his count for 
1940. 

You know how friendly and cooperative these little towns are 
for which Indiana is so justly famous. For instance, the editor I 
was interviewing went next door to get me a copy of a special 
edition of his rival’s paper with some good historial material in it. 

“You seem to be on good terms with your competitor,” I said, 
a little surprised, because one paper was loyally Democratic and 
the other stanchly Republican, and I have seen times and places 
when they might have hated one another like “pizen.” 

“Oh, we are good neighbors. Why shouldn’t we be?” asked the 
editor. ‘We swap conveniences back and forth, type set-ups and 
so forth. If his press breaks down I print his paper till he gets 
it fixed. That’s the kind of town Danville is.” Then he told me 
about Joe Hess and his big day. 

I am featuring the incident here because I have been asked to 
write an article about community cooperation and my first 
thought is that “here is the perfect example of what being a good 
neighbor means.” The passing of Joe Hess is fresh in my mind 
and if you'll forgive me for rambling around I'll tell you about 
him. 

Joe Hess was a German immigrant who came from the old home 
along the Rhine with his parents 57 years ago, when he was 10 
years old. The family settled at Ligonier, and Joe Hess came to 
Danville 32 years ago to clerk in Joe Schwartz's clothing store, 
and in the course of time married the boss’ daughter. Like a 
regular romance, isn’t it? 

Also in the course of time the business belonged to the Hesses 
and became Danville’s largest dry-goods store. 
trade there. Joe was friendly and accommodating—too much so 


for his own good, perhaps. Because after the depression came | 


along and just kept staying and growing worse before it started to 


grow better, Joe found that he had more on the books than he had | 


on the shelves. He couldn't press these good neighbors for pay- 
ment, when their corn and wheat were down to nearly nothing and 
their livestock hardly worth feeding, even on feed that was hardly 
worth selling. When folks said, “charge it,” the Hesses just 
charged it and smiled and continued on their kindly and benevo- 
lent way. 

You can see what was due to happen when the wholesalers began 
to get restless and the credit men shook their heads and frowned 
as Joe’s orders came in. The worst of the hard times was about 
over, but it seemed a little late for Joe Hess, who was up in his 
sixties. He still was cheerful and able to enjoy the cigar he liked 
to stuff in his pipe and smoke, but it might naturally be hard for 
him to stage a come-back. 

Danville heard about it, of course. They liked Joe Hess and 
knew that he had always carried his share of the load, and the 
word went around that something had to be done. 

“Let’s have a Joe Hess bargain day,” they said and such a sale 
you probably never saw, nor such wonderful bargains. Hendricks 
County farmers and Danville neighbors came flocking in and took 
charge of the Hess store. They made Joe go back and sit down 
when the sale started, and the place was full of volunteer clerks 
and eager cash customers. 

“Here’s a pair of cotton socks, good old Joe Hess work socks. 
How much am I offered? Only $15. Well, take ’em along. And 
this fine white handkerchief, it was originally marked a dime, 
but how much will you give? Ten dollars? Sold, and now who 
wants another one at the same price?” 

When that sale was over the Hess store was just as solvent 
as any retail establishment you would like to own. And old Joe 
(Mrs. Hess had gone on ahead of him several years earlier) con- 
tinued to operate the store and smile on customers up until his 
last brief illness which terminated fatally the first day of Feb- 
ruary. 

Now, isn’t that just like Danville and Hendricks County and 
like the rest of Indiana, where the businessmen and the laboring 
men and the farming men all work together in building up the 
finest community spirit ever seen in any nation in the world, 
or at any period of human history? 

I think it is, and I am glad to give you this sketchy account of 
Joe Hess Day in Danville in this particular issue of the Guide, a 
progress number devoted to Farm Equipment Week. Enterprising 
dealers all over the State are holding open house for their neigh- 
bors, with the cooperation of local newspapers, distributors, sales- 
men, and the sponsorship of the Indiana Farmers Guide itself. 
Farm Equipment Week, March 11-18, is just another example of 
that helpful community spirit so typical of hundreds of Hoosier 
communities. 

Joe Hess Day in Danville just happens to be one spectacular 
incident of the neighborly attitude of Indiana people. It is shown 
everywhere in a multitude of ways—by the churches, lodges, busi- 
ness clubs, women’s clubs, farmers as individuals and as groups. 
If Jones is sick or has fractured a leg, the neighbors come in to 
harvest his wheat or husk his corn. If somebody has a baby, or 
dies, or gets sick, or loses his money, or is burned out—here comes 
help from all directions at once. 

Hard luck doesn’t have a chance to break the morale or make 
anything more than the merest dent in the close-knit solidarity 
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of these communities. It may smite the individual now and then, 

but just watch the group gang up to protect itself against any 

outside enemy. We are hospitable, of course, and gracious to the 

stranger within our gates, but he may find it uncomfortable to 

plot against a member of the clan or to menace the public welfare. 

. he wants to stay with us and be one of us, we take him to our 
earts. 

For years it has been amazing to everybody to see how nearly all 
the nonindustrial communities of Indiana withstood the worst on- 
slaughts of the not-so-recent depression. Business just went along 
as usual on Main Street and agriculture continued to grow crops— 
a bit pinched perhaps, but never panicky or downright discouraged. 
Even when some of our banks caught the Wall Street fever a few 
years ago and folded up, the farmers and storekeepers went ahead 
on their own like stout soldiers. I have always thought our agri- 
cultural centers fared so well through the hard times mainly be- 
cause we decided to gang up on Old Man Depression as an un- 
welcome alien and didn’t give him a chance to lick us. 

We began this shoulder-to-shoulder movement a century ago 
when the pioneers took the raw, rich lands from the Indians and 
laid the foundations for us. We have met the usual obstacles— 
hard times, wars, droughts, floods, epidemics—but always we go 
forward and make gains, even while we grumble. I can see the 
results of this steady progress in my community and you can 
see it in yours, looking back over the years. 

New homes are being built. The schoolhouses and the court- 
houses and other private and public structures are bigger and 
better. Merchants have added to their stocks many lines of su- 
Pperior goods and are constantly giving better service. There is a 
greater degree of comfort in the farm home, thriftier livestock in 


| pasture and feed lot, more abundant crops grown with less labor 


in fields tilled with magically improved tools. 

We call this progress, and it is reflected materially all around 
us. And right along with it go the cultural and spiritual quali- 
ties, still imperfect but evolving always into a better way of life. 
We send more of our children to high school and college. We have 
learned new lessons in cooperation, both in business and social 
affairs. We may complain and not without reason, about politics 
and our politicians, but even here we find by making comparisons 
with the past that distinct gains have been made. 

Every fellow is out for himself, ot course, and is looking after 
his own profits, but that is one of the ways we make progress. 
When you work hard, manage well, and keep your own business 
thriving you are definitely a better asset to your community. 
When hundreds of other industrious citizens are selfishly promot- 
ing each his own welfare in the same manner, you can add the 
combined results and find that vast reserves have been stored for 
the common good, and we call this civilization. 


The Relief Problem From the Inside Looking Out 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DUDLEY A. WHITE 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, March 25, 1939 


Mr. WHITE of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, on May 12, 1938, I 
offered an amendment to the relief bill, designed to give 
unemployed men and women a chance to make up time lost 
by reason of illness. 

The amendment to section 10, page 10, line 10, of that 
measure read as follows: 

Provided further, That any person employed on a project under 


this appropriation who is unavoidably absent from work because 
of illness, as certified by a licensed physician, shall be given the 


| right to make up the time lost by reason of such illness, through 


| 
| 





an assignment of an equivalent number of hours then in effect; 
provided that such persons shall be required to make up lost time 
within a reasonable period, and that the amount of leave because 
of sickness shall not be more than 60 days in any one calendar 
year: And provided further, That no persons shall forfeit eligi- 
bility to relief by reason of such illness. 


The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of that date contained the fol- 
lowing contentions in support of the amendment: 


This amendment corrects a terrible injustice. It affects thou- 
sands of unfortunate people in every State and district. It does 
not deal with new fields of activity—the objection offered to many 
proposals here this afternoon. It is confined to the question of 
fairness in relief operations. 

When a man or woman becomes sick under present relief regu- 
lations, the pay stops the minute he cannot report for work. If 
a person is out of a job and cannot find one, that is bad enough; 
but if, on top of that, he or she is stricken ill, rertainly that is a 
whole lot worse. The person who must depend upon relief for an 
income needs assistance twice as much when sickness adds to his 
troubles and burdens. His family has to eat just the same, and 
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he must have medical treatment; and yet, under present regula- 
tions, the only wages he receives are shut off. 

Under this amendment, a person on the relief rolls who is stricken 
by real illness would have an opportunity to make up that lost 
time and restore that lost income. He or she would be given an 
assignment of an equivalent number of hours of work in addition 
to the regular monthly schedule then in effect, and would receive 
pay accordingly. Upon the completion of this process the indi- 
vidual would have the same number of hours of both work and 
pay that he would receive if the illness had not occurred. Is not 
that plain justice? 

At the present time eligibility is also lost under these circum- 
stances and recertification becomes necessary. Also, under the 
amendment, such forfeit will be eliminated. 

By voting for this amendment you are saying to the jobless man 
or woman that they will not be penalized by a condition of illness 
they cannot help; that you are not going to refuse them the op- 
portunity to restore their regular pay and the necessities which it 
affords, at a time when tough luck has hit them an extra blow. 

Furthermore, the amendment is safeguarded against any possi- 
bility of playing sick or attempted chiseling. A doctor's certifi- 
cate must be furnished. If the person fails to make up the lost 
time by extra work, he fails to restore the lost pay. The cheater 
cannot cheat, and it saves those who are willing to perform this 
work from being cheated. In the name of fairness and humane 
treatment I believe this amendment should be adopted. 


Let me emphasize that this amendment was introduced on 
May 12, 1938, and the Relief Act was finally passed on June 
21, 1938. On July 11, 1938, just 20 days later, order No. 65 
was issued over the signature of Harry L. Hopkins. Part 3, 
section 6 (B), is the first instance on record recognizing the 
very principles outlined in my contentions on the floor just a 
few weeks prior to this issuance. It is interesting to note 
that the similarity even extends to the language of this order 
and those issued by various State headquarters, such as form 
E-182, dated December 12, 1938, by the Ohio W. P. A. office, 
entitled “Authorization of Make-up Time for Project Workers 
Absent Because of Personal Illness.” 

In the first place, the idea for the amendment which has 
resulted in this action really belongs to a man who seems to 
have given as much thoughtful and discerning consideration 
to relief problems as any one I know. He was then, and he 
still is, on relief. The problem he presented struck me as 
being worthy of attention and remedy. As a result I under- 
took this action. Since he speaks directly from experience 
and with a degree of logic, worthy of careful thought, I be- 
lieve his contentions as outlined in the following letter will 
prove useful to Members of this House. This communication 
contains references to the authorization of make-up time for 
project workers absent because of personal illness, showing 
the value of that principle and why it should be maintained, 
even though the House did not see fit to adopt it as an amend- 
ment to the Relief Act, but since the move in this direction 
has been successful I would more particularly like to direct 
your attention at this time to the other problems included in 
the discussion: 

Representative DUDLEY A. WHITE. 

Dear Sir: Because of the fact the nature of my work allows me 
to center my thoughts on such actions as the Congress may take 
which would primarily benefit us “reliefers’’ most, while you have 
many other items to consider that are of equal import to others 
of your constituents, besides being concerned with the affairs of the 
State and Nation at large, it is just remotely possible the informa- 
tion about to be given you herein is new and that I am not pre- 
sumptuous in believing it may interest and aid in such action as 
you deem necessary in furthering a cause in which we are mutually 
interested. I refer to your amendment. 

It is quite hard for one of my limited education to properly ex- 
press himself in an understandable manner, but I'll endeavor to 
accurately picture the case as it now stands as briefly as possible, so 
as not to unnecessarily usurp your time. 

I got wind that administrative orders had been issued at Colum- 
bus by Watson and that they had also been transraitted by Schmuhl 
to the jobs. It is a fact—orders at last have come to the jobs. But 
I was not entirely satisfied with that, for there are still ways of 
defeating the intent, so I wrote to Schmuhl’s office, requesting the 
posting of bulletins on each project. He sent me one only of the 
bulletins. Next I wrote Watson. Just a short reply; no other action. 

I wrote Hopkins in a rather positive vein, certainly not belittling 
our strength, because it seems to me it has not been their intention 
to willingly grant this claim, and they have only done so when it 
appeared they most certainly would suffer more lost prestige by 
having this brought to the country at large in the next session of 
Congress. 

They had no intention of granting this till it at last dawned on 
them we are going to win during this session of Congress, and that 
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it would endanger their status to be still on record as denying this 
humane measure, also in order to take away that credit which is 
rightfully yours, I am going to cite a few facts: 

This injustice was brought to your colleagues’ attention by you 
during consideration of the last relief act, which was finally passed 
June 21, 1938. 

On July 11, 1938, 20 days later, over the signature of Harry L. 
Hopkins, Administrator, order No. 65 was put out. 

Part 3, section 6 (B) of that order is the first instance on record 
where the “powers that be” were willing to concede anything along 
that line. Even then I do not believe they intended any good to 
come of it or else they would have specifically instructed State 
administrators. 

As told in my letter to Hopkins, National Administrative Orders 
No. 54 and No. 56 granted no actual concession because of the fact 
5 days consecutively lost because of illness called for mandatory 

ischarge. Likewise, the bulletin on page 52, State Finance 
Manual, was a farce. 

A State Administrative Order No. 727 was finally issued by Watson 
on November 29, 1938. And on December 12, 1938, Watson issued 
erder No. E.182. Am going to enclose this form, gotten from 
Schmuhl. It shows form E.445 as superseding form FA-45. This 
letter form is the old one they used in allowing make-up time of 
less than 5 days and then only when they wanted to. 

The administrative orders have finally been relayed all the way 
down till it now appears one point has been entirely won. But 
appearances are often deceiving. W. P. A. officials could easily 
rescind their orders or, if the men are not going to be informed of 
their new rights, most of them will know nothing about those rights 
unless all W. P. A. officials having any chance to abridge to any 
extent are absolutely honest and unselfish in their interpretations 
of the order. The two dates, November 29, 1938, when order No. 72 
was issued, and December 12, 1938, when Watson issued order No. 


| E-182, shows quite a lapse of time before part 3, section 6 (B) of 


Hopkins’ order No. 65 became effective in Ohio. And I wonder how 
many States still have been neglected. 

The Washington W. P. A. office seemed to disclaim any knowledge 
of the “5-day rule.” Sothey forwarded my letter to the Ohio head- 
quarters and I am just in receipt of a letter from Watson inform- 
ing me the “5-day rule” is in effect in Ohio, but adding it is only 
in order to “exercise some degree of control over our projects,” and 
that a person who has been laid off because of 5 consecutive work- 
days’ absence is placed on the rolls again when able to work and 
that the time lost because of that personal illness is carried as 
allowable time until it is entirely made up. 

So you most certainly have done a most wonderful thing—and 
many are the workers who know it was from your efforts this conces- 
sion has been gained. 

There are none of us who can find fault with the workings of 
that rule, providing this policy is understood and the proper se- 
quence of forms filled out by those directly in charge of that work. 
When that is so, a worker is fully protected, in that his actual 
personal sickness will not cause him nor his family added hardship 
from lost time. And that certainly is all we can ask along that 
line. So again I thank you for myself and all other interested 
W. P. A. workers. 

So much for that. 

The money earned on W. P. A. is supposed to be to take care 
of the needs. If, as in our region, $48.40 is what is a just monthly 
wage for single people, then how can Hopkins or Roosevelt believe 
that a person supporting wife and numerous children can ade- 
quately provide for them at that scale of wages. 

I have no kick on the hourly rate; only the monthly rate. If 
people with large families are forced to reduce expenditures to 
their earning capacity of $48.40, it will be the children who suffer 
first. When the children are made to suffer, it means only one 
thing: A lowering of the mental and physical standards of our 
future men and women—of our future businessmen, lawmakers, 
soldiers, nurses, etc. And what could be more harmful than 
chancing the very future of our country on a standard of living 
which, for large families, is little less than starvation wages. 

I believe it is the intent of the Republican Party to place relief 
back where it belongs when they become strong enough—back to 
the local States, counties, and townships, with the help of Federal 
aid. 

When that time arrives, I am certain these moneys will be 
budgeted according to need, which can only be figured by the size 
of the family. 

It is not that we wish something for nothing—only that an 
equalization be made in the form of extra duty because of the 
extent of need. As it is, the life of the Nation (these people who 
rear children) are penalized in this set-up because of their own 
good citizenship, their assuming the proper functions of true 
patriotism and, with each added child, they, and each one of their 
children, are penalized oniy the more. 

» * * s * 2 * 

We thoughtful pecple on W. P. A. know that no matter how 
hard we work for our wages this is “made work,” and because it is 
relief it should be a more just distribution of these funds according 
to need. 

This necd, which can only be based on the size of the family and 
their immediate conditions, is best known by such local agencies 
having supervision on the grounds—the State, county, and town- 
ships. 

Because Federal funds would be allotted for that purpose, the 
Congress itself would set the regulatory rules. 
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One of the most evident injustices at this time is curtailing the 
income of heads of large families—granting them less money than 
smaller families or even single people. 

I believe the hours of work, the monthly income, should be based 
on the size of the family—the need. 

* 


This would not be either more or less than a budgetary allowance. 
an allowance for which a person would have to work his full allotted 
hours to gain the full benefits the size of his (or her) family 
entitled them. 

* + * * * 7 e 

Should this be worked out, I believe adequate relief could be 
given every case at a substantial saving to the Government. 

First. By returning it locally a huge savings could be had, be- 
cause many high-salaried supervisory employees could be dropped 
when central offices were either discontinued or personnel sharply 
reduced. 

Second. By returning the supervision to local agencies, chiselers 
could more easily be caught. Certainly there are known chiselers 
in every locality, for surely it is chiseling to accept this form of 
charity and to then spend any portion of that money on other than 
family necessities. Surely this relief money was not intended as 
pleasure money for some recipients simply because their need is less 
than others. 

Third. While it may seem the cost of a workable plan of this 
nature might be more than under present circumstances because of 
the fact possibly half the W. P. A. workers would be getting some 
addition to their monthly earnings, it must be remembered that 
each individual case would be governed by the size of the family, 
and, with the present monthly wage as a base, for a certain size 
family the cost of more hours of work to those in that group would 
be counterbalanced by a reduction in hours of those not in such 
dire need, or by elimination of chiselers. 

. »” * 


* ° a o 


I have just turned from a radio, where a news broadcast quoted 
Harrington as saying that in the reduction to come over W. P. A. 
(if Congress does not appropriate the thrice demanded $150,000,000) 
he has told the committee that rather than investigate individual 
cases in order to lay those off first who are in the least need of 
relief he will shut down an entire project. 

In other words the needy and chiselers are to be treated alike. 

There could easily be a reduction in both W. P. A. expense and 
personnel by examining the needs of relief clients, but if they do 
that it would not create the fear of wholesale reductions in a given 
area, it would not cause those in need to join forces with those 
they knew were not in such need and pressure groups would not 
then have the power to coerce the Congress to submit to the whims 
of one man. 

I think not when the realization of facts become widely known, 
especially so, when no added money is needed for a just distribu- 
tion—when the motto “Adequate relief for all; graft for none” is 
rigidly enforced. 

o * e * © ” 2 

Times have changed since last June, and I think the Congress is 
now anxious to write into a relief bill such regulatory items as seem 
to them for the best interest of the country in general. 

Thanks for your last letter and for your aid. 

Very respectfully yours, 
P. D. STARK. 





The New York Cotton Exchange Is Purely a 
Gambling Machine Operated and Controlled by 
Speculators and Manipulators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, March 25, 1939 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I want to quote some excerpts from a 
statement issued by Mr. Edwin A. O’Neal, president, Farm 
Bureau Federation, referring especially to the operations of 
the New York and New Orleans Cotton Exchanges. In 
doing so I am not proposing to go along with the idea of 
subsidizing cotton at the rate of 6 cents per pound for the 
purpose of exporting any part of our surplus cotton to foreign 
countries at a time when we have millions of people who 
have very little bedding and not enough clothing to take care 
of the needs of their families. 

I hope to go into this surplus-cotton problem a little later 
on, offering a program which I believe will help solve this 
serious problem; but it will be a program whereby we shall 
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be able to consume the cotton in the United States, which 
will put our cotton mills to work and bring about the em- 
ploying of a considerable number of the unemployed, all of 
which will tend to increase purchasing power and home con- 
sumption in the way of new uses and the supplying of our 
own people. 

Mr. O’Neal states: 

The fight of the New York and New Orleans Cotton Exchanges 
and other cotton-trade interests, some of which claim at least in 
part to represent farmers, to protect speculators by killing off the 
cotton export subsidy plan that would help the farmers and put 
over some plan to lower domestic cotton prices, is a public scandal. 

The fight has as its chief purpose the protection of speculators, 
including foreign speculators, and American owners of gins, com- 
pressors, and warehouses in Brazil who finance the production of 
Brazilian cotton and who are interested in holding up the world 
price of Brazilian cotton, which is being harvested at this time, at 
the expense of the sale of American cotton to foreign mills. 

Some days ago I stated that the New York Exchange was 
nothing but a gambling machine, operating in the interest of 
speculators, gamblers, and manipulators. For instance, when 
the news item went out to the country the other day that the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Wallace, had a conference with 
the President about the subsidizing of cotton to foreign 
countries, on the strength of this rumor speculators proceeded 
to sell March contracts, putting the price of cotton down to 
the extent of $2.85 per bale. 

A statement was issued in the press by those operating the 
exchange that the reason for this wholesale selling of March 
cotton was because of a very prominent partner of a large 
spot concern had temporarily left the floor of the exchange 
in New York, and therefore was unable to protect the buying 
side se as to prevent just what happened. 

If this statement is true and, of course, it is not true, 
just think what you have operating in this country, which 
is supposed to be operating in the interest of cotton farmers, 
where one man can take either side, the buying or selling, 
and control the selling or buying of cotton on this exchange. 

As stated by Mr. O’Neal, certainly, the Cotton Exchange 
is absolutely controlled by speculators, not only in this coun- 
try, but in foreign countries. 

Sometime ago when the Smith bill was being considered 
sericusly it was thought at that time that perhaps some 
2,000,000 or more bales of cotton would be placed on the 
market. 

One of the large operators in the South, representing 
spot cotton people, as well as speculators and gamblers, 
advised one of his clients that that time, stating: 

It is my belief that they are going to put some of this surplus 
cotton on the market; therefore, I would advise you to sell your 
March and buy October. 

The reason for this is that if even 1,000,000 bales of this 
cotton should be placed upon the market at the present 
time, the near months would, naturally, go down, as they 
did in the case of the rumor some days ago; but, in that the 
distant months, October, for instance, being 100 points below 
March, naturally, they would be buying October while sell- 
ing March and, instead of Octcber going down, perhaps it 
would hold its own or advance, which was absolutely the 
case when they sold March the other day, to the extent of 
$2.85 per bale. 

Mr. O’Neal states further: 

In order to protect their selfish interests, the cotton exchanges 
and their satellites are trying to destroy a plan that aims to main- 
tain and increase the price of cotton to American growers. 

This is absolutely true. Under all farm legislation passed 
during this administration, hoping to bring about a decent 
control of the production of cotton, not for the purpose of 
bringing about a scarcity of cotton, these various groups who 
do not produce cotton, including speculators, gamblers, and 
manipulators, have been doing everything possible to de- 
stroy the program for the purpose of having farmers, in that 
they operate as individuals, to proceed to produce large and 
small crops over the years, in line with weather conditions 
and boll-weevil infestation, which is the only control] that 
we have had in the past, 
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Now, why do I make this statement? It is for the reason 
that they understand, as in the past, that farmers have no 
control over their production and marketing, and will have 
no place to go to borrow on their cotton; therefore, they 
will be forced to place same on the market, in that they 
have to sell in order to pay their obligations; and, naturally, 
during the cotton season, with all of this cotton going on the 
market, these speculators, gamblers, and manipulators are 
able to make profits by selling the market, and, in that spot 
holders are able to carry this cotton, in that they are under 
these circumstances largely able to control the marketing 
and distribution of same, they stand a fair chance of making 
considerably more money out of speculating and the handling 
of the cotton than farmers can possibly make in producing 
the cotton crop in the South. 

Some days ago I received a letter from the president of 
several cotton mills in the South, which gives the real picture 
in dealing with the New York Cotton Exchange, and which 
would clearly indicate to you that my charges are absolutely 
correct, all of which is absolutely known to those who ad- 
minister the Cotton Futures Act. 

In other words, when farmers are blessed with good 
weather, and they are not troubled with the boll weevil, 
thereby producing a larger crop than the average, instead of 
it proving to be a blessing it proves to be disastrous, in that 
very often the smaller crop brings in more cash than the 
larger crop. 

The following is a letter just referred to herein. 

I am inserting also at this point copy of my letter addressed 
to the cotton-mill president, in reply to his letter, and letter 
written the Secretary of Agriculture, together with his reply 


thereto: 
MarcH 3, 1939. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN FULMER: Whenever the New York Cotton 
Exchange quotations fail to reflect the actual value of cotton, that 
exchange ceases to be an asset and becomes a liability to the 
cotton-textile industry and the cotton farmer alike. 

Several days ago the closing quotations on the New York Cotton 
Exchange which are based on %-inch Middling cotton were: 


I ini seine nccsnnsin ign vst ce bs a catia Mv em ees pars aos ek ean ena 9.01 
DED Bice cc nannnaw cued omanmemacm aan bowel uabhaaaeee 8. 41 
DEE Ske ccctcncindiwadiinnwan iene heseruseebanikanemeeaes 8. 08 
EMI cts i eka esse nits est cote Sst lp Naa tad gi 7.79 


At the same time a large cotton manufacturer asked several 
important members of the exchange to quote a sizable quantity of 
72-inch Middling cotton, landed at mill, for each of these four 
deliveries. The following quotations were received: 








Spots | March May July 
| 


9. 51 9. 58 9. 64 


ee 
9. 36 9. 41 9. 48 9. 54 
| | 





9.73 | 9. 54 
9.89 


ai A ea ie = 9. 51 | 9. 56 

sls tnbicadsetl led sinhitadicininici 

SA a re 9. 39 | 9.49 | 9, 62 | 9. 65 
| 


Everyone knows that no single fiber of cotton can be here in 


July which is not here now. Everyone also knows that if cotton 
is to be available for July delivery, the cost of storage, insurance, 
and interest must be added to its present value. Whenever mem- 
bers of the exchange are asked to quote actual cotton, these facts 


are written clearly into the quotations. On the other hand, when 
a legitimate hedge is put in against the purchase or sale of cotton 
cloth, under their own New York Cotton Exchange contract, these 
fundamental facts are flouted by precisely the same group who 
demand carrying charges when they are faced with actual physical 
delivery of cotton. 

The reason for this strange situation happens to be quite 
simple. Under the Cotton Exchange contract, upon which pub- 
lished quotations are based, the seller has the right to make 
delivery of all or any portion of the quantity involved at any 
of 8 delivery points, in any of 20 grades, in any of 3 staples, 
as follows: 

Delivery points: New York, Norfolk, Charleston, Savannah, Mo- 


bile, New Orleans, Galveston, and Houston. 

Grades: Middling, fair; Strict Good Middling; Good Middling; 
Strict Middling; Middling; Strict Low Middling; Low Middling; 
Good Middling, extra white; Strict Middling, extra white; Middling, 
extra white: Strict Low Middling, extra white; Low Middling, extra 
white; Good Middling, spotted; Strict Middling, spotted; Middling, 
spotted; Good Middling, tinged; Strict Middling, tinged; Good 
Middling, yellow, spotted; Good Middling, gray; and Strict Mid- 


dling, gray. 
Staples: 3g-inch, !5,4-inch, and 1l-inch. 
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This means that on a single contract for 100 bales, a mill may 
be compelled to accept 60 different kinds of cotton, or that, on a 
larger contract, a mill may have to take delivery on as many as 
480 bales at 8 separate ports scattered along the Atlantic and 
Gulf of Mexico coasts with no two bales alike at any single port. 
In practice, it is utterly impossible to spin such a conglomeration 
of cotton. Whether put there for the purpose or not, this provi- 
sion of the contract effectively estops any cotton mill from insist- 
ing upon actual delivery and forces it, like any pseudo trader, to 
buy in or sell out whatever transactions it has made on the 
exchange. Last year the several cotton exchanges dealt in some 
42,000,000 bales of cotton. So safe, however, is the seller in the 
knowledge delivery is only a remote possibility that the most recent 
report shows at all 8 ports only 36,360 bales of cotton ready for 
delivery. This “certificated” stock, like the wooden sandwiches of 
Raines law days, is used over and over again. 

After it leaves the farm cotton may change hands many times, 
but the final purchaser is ever and always a cotton mill. It naturally 
follows that when the possibility of this final purchaser demanding 
Gelivery is effectively destroyed a seller’s market is created and quo- 
tations are chalked up which no longer reflect the real value of the 
commodity. Such distorted quotations can never be above real 
value because under any such circumstance shippers immediately 
would deluge the market with actual cotton. 

On the other hand, the buyer has no such remedy at hand. When 
delivery is threatened, he dares not call the bluff by saying, “Ship 
me the cotton.” He has to step up and settle. The cotton exchange 
collects another commission. The same lot of cotton is used to 
threaten another buyer, and quotations, so far below real value that 
they constitute a commercial joke, are allowed to stand unchal- 
lenged. 

The present “inverted” cotton market supported by these mis- 
leading quotations is published by the daily newspapers throughout 
the land. Buyers naturally regard it as authentic and expect mills 
to price their cloth on this commercially impossible basis. Such 
buyers find it hard to believe that July cotton costs a mill 2 cents 
a pound more than these perfectly reputable newspapers report it to 
cost. Skeptical by nature, they press, press, press for lower 
levels or simply decline to lay down the forward commitments so 
necessary to the proper functioning of the textile industry and to 
the intelligent distribution of a cotton surplus which has become 
a major headache. 

The vagaries and failings of the administration cotton program 
have come in for a lot of unfavorable criticism. Much of it is 
richly deserved; but a goodly portion of this criticism should be 
laid where it justly belongs, at the doors of this inequitable cotton 
contract. Furthermore, some effort should be made to prohibit 
the publication of cotton quotations which mislead the public, 
injure the farmer, and damage a great industry. 

Sincerely yours, 


—_— 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 3, 1939. 





My Dear Mr. : 

I appreciate your letter of March 3 which, in a great many 
instances, is absolutely in line with the contention that I have 
had all along, and which I have expressed on many occasions, 
that is, the operations of the New York Cotton Exchange is an 
absolutely one-sided proposition. 

In the Smith-Lever Act we have two sections governing the 
selling and the buying of cotton. One of them would give the 
buyer equal rights with the seller, but it is not operative for the 
reason that those dealing on exchanges will not operate under that 
section. 

We all know that the buying and selling of cotton on the 
exchange does not take into consideration seriously the delivery 
of any actual cotton, and, if, as stated by you, a buyer should call 
for the actual cotton, the seller is able, under the transactions 
now permitted on the New York Exchange, to offer such a type of 
cotton, or at such delivery point, or various delivery points, that 
it would be impossible for the buyer, regardless of what line of 
business he is engaged in, to accept such delivery; and, therefore, 
it amounts to nothing but a paper transaction. 

However, when you would attempt to amend legislation or 
write legislation, having in mind the functioning of the cotton 
exchange, in the interest of buying and selling actual cotton, 
which is claimed now by those who speculate on the exchange, 
that this is the purpose of the exchange, it is impossible to get 
favorable consideration. 

If it were possible for your mill to purchase a contract for cot- 
ton on the New York Exchange for delivery, writing into that 
contract the type of cotton that you desire to purchase and nam- 
ing the place of delivery, you would then tend to make this oper- 
ate as a real medium of buying and Selling, as well as legitimate 
hedging, instead of it being as operated today, nothing but a 
speculative, gambling machine. 

If those who speculate on the cotton market had any assurance 
whatsoever that from two to four million bales of the present 
surplus would be put on the market commencing within the next 
30 days, then you would see just the reverse of the quotations in 
New York. That is, they would sell the nearer months, which 
they have been buying under the present program, and hedge on 
the distant months, 





ae 





I note in your third paragraph that several of the members of 
the exchange have quoted on a sizable quantity of % Middling 
cotton landed at the mill for certain delivery months. In these 
quotations they have completely turned the picture around. In 
the first place, they do not deliver spot cotton. In the second 
place, they gave you these quotations, because they knew that if 
they had to go out on the market today and actually buy spot 
cotton for delivery, they would be unable to do so unless at the 
quotations contained in your letter, under the various months 
listed therein. 

I regret exceedingly that, should I call on the Department of 
Agriculture to thoroughly investigate this matter, and submit the 
facts to the Congress, which would do the thing stated in your 
last paragraph, I would be unable to get anywhere for the reason 
that it appears that those connected with the Department in 
charge of the administration of the grain and cotton exchanges 
are more interested in the folks who are operating all of these 
exchanges than the producer of cotton, and the actual buyer 
and manufacturer of same. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Yours very sincerely, 
H. P. PuLtmMenr, 
Member of Congress. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 3, 1939. 
Mr. H. A. WALLACE, 
Secretary, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. WALLACE: I am enclosing herewith a letter just re- 
ceived from Mr. , who is deeply interested in cotton manufac- 
turing in the South, together with my reply to his letter. 

Mr. is absolutely right, and just why we permit exchanges 
in the country to operate as purely gambling machines with every 
advantage over the buyer, as far as buying cotton is concerned, 
taking every opportunity to either put cotton up or down, even on 
a slight rumor, is beyond me. 

It is true that they have southern delivery, but it is a joke. In 
the first place, they buy and sell millions of bales of cotton during 
any 1 year, and the amount of actual cotton for delivery is a joke. 

Some days ago I saw a letter from a party who has considerable 
business with the New York Exchange, addressed to one of his 
customers in my State. He advised this customer that it was very 
apparent that Congress was going to turn loose some cotton. That 
was when they had a conference over in the Senate, talking about 
turning loose from two to four million bales. He advised this cus- 
tomer to sell his March contract cotton and buy October. 

Now, the reason for this is very simple. He knew that spot cotton 
turned loose on the market would cause the present months to go 
down, and in that October is over 100 points before March, it would 
put his customer in a much better position as far as speculating 
is concerned. 

I am wondering if you would care to comment on Mr. 
letter, and whether or not you would suggest any legislation which 
might remedy this purely speculative gambling outfit, so that it 
might be made to operate in the interest of those who produce and 
who actually buy cotton, as well as manufacture actual cotton. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Yours very sincerely, 











H. P. Futmer, M. C. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, March 22, 1939. 
Hon. H. P. FULMER, 
House of Representatives. 

DeEaR Mr. FULMER: Your letter of March 3 has been received, in 
which you comment upon a communication received from Mr. 
relative to certain features of the New York cotton futures 
contract. 

Mr. correctly states that the inverted position of the mar- 
ket is a deterrent to the cotton manufacturing business. It is 
detrimental also to all branches of the cotton industry, a view 
subscribed to by mills, merchants, cooperatives, and exchanges 
generally. Meetings have been held by these trade groups to 
consider proposals to modify the futures contract and improve it. 
Exchange officials are now giving serious thought to these proposals 
and it is expected that modifications will be made which will be 
helpful. 

It is not believed that the current market situation is due prin- 
cipally to artificial and uneconomic provisions of the futures con- 
tract. The loan program with the loan level above the price the 
world is willing to pay for American cotton has resulted, as you 
know, in the accumulation of large stocks of cotton. This is an 
important factor in the present market. It has placed a premium 
on cotton future quotations in near positions. The advance of 
the futures prices to equal that of spot cotton as the futures 
mature is evidence of the sustaining effect of the loan upon price. 
The possibility of changes in the loan program is necessarily 
reflected in the more distant futures. 

Mr. contends that the inverted position of the futures 
market is caused by the advantages of the seller over the buyer 
because of the multiple quality and delivery point provisions of 
the futures contract. During the Senate investigation in 1936 it 
was brought out that these multiple features tend to depress the 
near futures prices rather than the distant months. This is 
directly contrary to the views expressed by Mr. The multi- 
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ple provisions have been in effect for several years, during which 
there have been years of normal markets with carrying charges 
between futures. 

You refer to the volume of speculation on the cotton exchanges. 
There is always some speculative trading, but it is interesting to 
note in this connection that as of a recent date reports made to 
the Commodity Exchange Administration on large accounts (those 
accounts long or short holding positions of 5,000 bales and over 
in any future) showed that long speculators held 2.7 percent of 
the long positions and short speculators only one-half of 1 per- 
cent of the short positions. Hedgers accounted for 15.3 percent 
of the long positions and 55.8 percent of the short positions. 
Spreading accounted for 3.1 percent of the long positions and 6.1 
percent of the short positions. The remainder of the open posi- 
tions was held by small accounts (those holding less than 5,000 
bales) who held 78.9 percent of the long side and 37.6 percent of 
the short side. It is evident from these percentages that the vol- 
ume of speculation upon the cotton exchanges is exceedingly 
small, as has been the case for some time. 

The present market situation is most unsatisfactory for all con- 
cerned, but the enactment of proposals before Congress to release 
additional cotton now held under the loan should go a long way 
toward adjusting the pattern of the present inverted market. 

Mr. letter, as well as the copy of your reply, is returned 
herewith for your files. 

Sincerely, 








H. A. WALLACE, Secretary. 


You will note that the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Wal- 
lace, in his reply, is simply in a large measure quoting the 
language of those who are cperating the cotton exchange, 
who, when questioned along this line, make similar state- 
ments. In other words, these statements would lead you to 
believe that actual cotton is involved in these transactions, 
which is absolutely untrue, in that practically every transac- 
tion winds up in a paper settlement, without any delivery of 
actual cotton from anybody to: anybody. 

I make the further charge that some days ago when these 
speculators and gamblers sold March to the extent of $2.85 
per bale, not a bale of spot cotton was delivered to anybody 
in connection with these transactions. As previously stated, 
all of these sales and purchases were absolutely paper 
transactions. 

If it is, as stated, a good thing for farmers to have the 
type of operation that we now have on these exchanges, why 
would it not be a good idea to permit the buying and selling 
of farm machinery, tractors, and automobiles, in like manner 
on an exchange? 

Oh, no; this would not work, because these well-organized 
and well-financed groups do their own fixing of prices, which 
are absolutely monopolistic, and which have been and which 
still are destroying the cotton farmer on account of these 
high, fixed prices, in comparison with the very low prices 
that farmers receive for that which they produce. 

If farmers were able to organize and contro! their own 
production, marketing, and distribution, then you would not 
find this type of speculating and gambling on the farmers’ 
crops, because farmers would then be in the same position of 
these well-organized groups; but it is a known fact that 
farmers cannot within themselves do these things, and we in 
Congress permit these organized groups to dictate to the 
Congress just what type of legislation they want or do not 
want, so that they may be able to continue, purely on a 
selfish basis, to bring about poverty and misery to millions of 
honest American citizens, because of their hopeless and help- 
less condition. 

It appears to me that the time has come, if we ever expect 
to bring about real recovery, that we should take out of the 
hands of these speculators and manipulators, as well as 
thousands of middlemen, operating as commission mer- 
chants and brokers, many of whom are real parasites, operat- 
ing between producers and consumers, sapping the very life- 
blood out of both of these groups, the marketing, distributing, 
and fixing of prices of farm products, and establish by legis- 
lation an up-to- — marketing and distributing system from 
the county, State, on through National agencies, where farm 
products may é properly graded and properly distributed, 
with some opportunity of having the same type of price- 
fixing and bargaining power that all of these oiher groups 
have. 
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All of this would tend to bring about equality on the part 
of agriculture with price-fixing groups, including labor, and 
in line with what is actually done by these other groups, 
which are able to do that which farmers will never be able 
to do. 

If we were just as anxious to do these constructive things 
as we are to create new activities and appropriate millions to 
be spent by and through these new activities, millions of 
which are absolutely wasted, then we would put these unor- 
ganized groups in a position to take care of their own inter- 
ests in line with these other groups, and, certainly, this should 
tend to bring about increased purchasing power, employment, 
and a much higher standard of living for the masses of the 
people, and prosperity all the way up the line. 


War or Peace? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DAVID I. WALSH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 28, 1939 


ARTICLE BY DR. JOSEPH F. THORNING 





Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp an article entitled 
“War or Peace?” written by Joseph F. Thorning, Ph. D., Litt. 
D., chairman of the department of social sciences, Mount St. 
Mary’s College, of Emmitsburg, Md. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp. as follows: 

WAR OR PEACE? 

(By Joseph F. Thorning, Ph. D., Litt. D., chairman, department of 
social sciences, Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md.) 
The theory upon which the Roosevelt administration’s foreign 

policy appears to operate is that the best way to avoid war is to 

acccrd every favor “short of war” to Great Britain and France, 
the two empires which were eminently successful in procuring 

American soldiers for European combat in the last world conflict. 
Furthermore, it may be assumed that the French and British, 

although they now insist that their privileged purchases of arms 
and munitions will continue on a “cash and carry” basis, will be 
perfectly willing, at a later stage in the negotiations, to permit the 
taxpayers of the United States to finance the high-minded venture 
in “collective security.” 

The term “collective security” reminds us that Josef Stalin, of 
Soviet Russia, has his own interpretation of that protective phrase. 
His satellites all over the globe are popularizing the notion that 
“to make the world safe for democracy” is to maintain the stability 
of the Soviet fatherland. Stalin and his mouthpieces no longer 
attack British, French, or American “imperialism.” 

On the contrary, the “democracies” are reproached from Moscow 
for their failure to “make a stand” against the dictatorships, over- 
locking the fact that the Communist paradise is, if anything, more 
“totalitarian” and more savagely “dictatorial” than Nazi Germany 
or Fascist Italy. The Moscow newspapers do not play up the apt 
description of Soviet Russia as ‘‘a species of tyranny tempered by 
assassination.” 

The Czar Stalin also soft-pedals the fact that he can have ready 
access to the war planes, siege guns, and tanks which we may be 
persuaded to ship to Paris or London. The experts in the United 
States Department of State know as well as the Review that the 
French-Soviet alliance has never been denounced. To be sure, it 
creaked a little in the hinges at the time of the Czechoslovak crisis. 

Walter Winchell to the contrary notwithstanding, it was the 
Soviet Union that curled up on that contract. But Leon Blum 


and his Socialists are still the largest bloc in the French Chamber 
of Deputies, and they have not yet been disillusioned as to the 
doubtful benefits of the Moscow pact. Nor do they have to worry 
about the attitude of the 72 Communist members of the Parliament 
at Paris. The French “popular front,” although weakened by the 
Ccefection of the Radical-Socialists, has by no means repudiated the 
“Trojan horse” policy dictated by Georgi Dimitroff and the Third 
International. 

This is as good a time as any to remember that the Daladier 
government, however well intentioned at the moment, has no man- 


date or lien on permanent power. How many votes would be re- 
quired to overthrow the rightist regime? How large is the majcrity 
upon which M. Georges Bonnet, Minister of Foreign Affairs, can 
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rely in case of emergency? What would happen in another general 
election? 

Although the leftists, embittered by jealousy and strife, are in 
retreat in France as in many other parts of the world, they are 
fighting a stubborn rear-guard action. Plucking a leaf from the 
history of Russia, they assert proudly, defiantly: “The last stand 
of an embattled host need not always mean a catastrophe.” 

A world war is the last desperate card of these world criminals. 
In France, Great Britain, and the two Americas their ranks wiil 
be swollen by refugees from the international brigades, whose valor, 
be it acknowledged honestly, saved Madrid in November 1936. 

It has just been revealed that in November 1938, 200 ex-members 
of the international brigades who fought for communism in leftist 
Spain occupied the Renault automobile factory outside Paris in 
defiance of the Garde Mobile. The “veterans” of the American 
battalions who were organized to fight foreign wars are the loud- 
est, most active proponents of “a preventive war by the democ- 
racies.” 

Of course, Communists, “liberals” and “leftists” are not the only 
warmongers. Many sincere conservatives are supporting the move- 
ment to grant Great Britain and France “every facility and 
means shert of war” in order to back up the foreign policy of these 
two nations. The attitude of these groups is predicated upon rea- 
sons of alleged self-interest. The ‘“nonisolationists” claim that, if 
we stand idly by while Germany and Italy revise the map of Eu- 
rope, Africa, and Asia, we will constitute the “dessert” on a menu 
which had Czechoslovakia and the Ostmark as “hors d'oeuvres.” 

The argument has a measure of plausibility. The utter defeat 
cf the French and British empires would clear the European boule- 
vards for the wheels of the Rome-Berlin axis. The prospect of 
the Swastika Ueber Alles is not a subject for supernatural con- 
templation. 

Happily, the conclusion of French and British collapse is not 
one that we have to accept. According to the most responsiktle 
British statesmen themselves, the air force of the empire is for- 
midable enough to bombard the Rhine. The French general staff 
— Swastika Ueber Alles is not a subject for supernatural con- 
ine. 

The European war, if it comes this year or next, will be a replica 
of the last; a war of attrition. Both sides, unfortunately, will suf- 
fer terribly for every success. The game is not worth the candle. 
No one will win. No one did win. No one can win. The balance 
is even, unless we encourage the allied empires to “defy” the dic- 


tators—except Stalin! 


“Steps short of war,” it may be noted, usually facilitate active 
participation in armed conflict, sometimes in cruel frustration of 
the hopes and intentions of those who urged the unwarlike pre- 
liminaries. 

“Steps short of war’ led directly to United States entrance into 
the World War. The munitions traffic, loans, financial understand- 
ings led from neutrality in 1916 to warfare in 1917. 


A Permanent Agricultural Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 28, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. EDWARD CORNEABY 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have published in the Appendix of the REecorp a most in- 
teresting address by Hon. Edward Corneaby entitled “A Per-. 
manent Agricultural Program.” Mr. Corneaby formerly 
served as director of the department of agriculture in the 
State of Minnesota, division of markets and marketing, and 
it was while serving in this capacity that I first had the 
pleasure of making his acquaintanceship through our then 
mutual friend the late Floyd B. Olson, three times Governor 
of Minnesota, when Governor Olson and Mr. Corneaby vis- 
ited Washington in behalf of the farming and agricultural 
interests of their great Commonwealth. Today, as secretary 
to my colleague the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
LUNDEEN], Mr. Corneaby is one of the most capable and 
popular secretaries on Capitol Hill. I know something of 
his career. He was instrumental in the establishment of 
municipal markets that spread from his progressive State 
over the entire Nation. As director of the department of 
agriculture in Minnesota, he designed and aided in the pas- 
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sage of laws that proved of great assistance to the farmers. 
He also assisted in the passage of laws that protected the 
farmer from “chiseling” buyers. I know that he is heart 
and soul interested in farm legislation. He has spent the 
best years of his life in the study of markets and farm prob- 
lems. He is an “America first” American, who believes in 
saving our own people first. He says, “Keep out of the 


quarrels and wars of Europe and the lands beyond the seas.” 


I am confident his address will prove interesting and in- 
formative to those who peruse the lines which I have 
requested to be printed in the pages of the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The tragedies of the economic depression which the American 
people have been compelled to tolerate, in the midst of plenty, 
for the past 6 years have caused many intelligent people to wonder 
if our representatives really want to adjust our economic struc- 
ture in such a way that it will function in accordance with the 
needs of all humanity. 

When you prime a well, whether it is in the kitchen or the 
barnyard, you expect to get more water out of the well than the 
amount used in the process of priming. If you don’t get a sub- 


stantial water supply, the well isn’t worth priming, or else you 


have pumped the water up before it made connection with the 
source of supply. 

Something certainly has been fundamentally wrong with the 
priming processes which our Federal Government has used in an 
effort to restore economic prosperity. One reason for this fact is 
that both Congress and the industrial East do not and apparently 
will not agree that agriculture is America’s basic industry. 

A little incident which occurred in 1920 will illustrate my point 
of view. We had what appeared to us then a serious business 
and agricultural depression. 

For example, corn which sold in 1919 for $1.75 per bushel was 
selling in 1920 for 40 cents per bushel. A group of about 50 farmers, 
business and professional men, representing the agricultural North- 
west, were called to Washington for advice and counsel. While 
there they listened to an address by an outstanding eastern indus- 
trialist. During his address he made these remarks: “The United 
States is, principally speaking, an industrial nation. In order that 
our industries can succeed it is necessary to have cheap food prod- 
ucts, and in order to have cheap food products it is necessary to 
have an agricultural peasantry.” This attitude has been, and still 
is, characteristic of the industrial East. It explains in part, at any 
rate, the pump-priming policy practiced by our Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Our priming policies have benefited big business for the most 
part. Our railroads, public utilities, the steel industry, and large 
construction corporations have been the principal beneficiaries of 
all Federal and State grants used in an effort to stimulate business. 

The aid given agriculture has not been an intelligent aid nor has 
it resulted in any permanent benefits to agriculture. When the 
Government grants seed loans to the farmers only to create a sur- 
plus at the time of harvest, which under our present system de- 
moralizes the price of agricultural commodities, it is difficult to 
identify any benefits. A 5-percent surplus under our present sys- 
tem of marketing, subject to the manipulation of vicious, crafty, 
exploiting grain speculators, often demoralizes the price of grain 
from 50 to 70 percent. 

The A. A. A. was a gesture on the part of the Federal Government 
to guarantee the benefits of monopoly price for agricultural com- 
modities. They hoped to accomplish this by arbitrarily curtailing 
the production of farm products. 

It scon became evident that the benefits of am economy of 
scarcity would not function with the same degree of accuracy in 
the case of agriculture as occurred when this policy was applied 
to monopolized industries. There were too many unpredictable 
factors, consequently the policy was abandoned. It demonstrated, 
however, that our industrial structure is at present built on two 
vastly different economic policies. 
operate in accordance with what the economist terms the paradox 
of values, or the monopoly price, meaning that a small output 
artificially controlled is worth more in dollars and cents to the 
manufacturers than a larger unit production. Agriculture, on the 
other hand, operates in accordance with the laissez faire policy 
when a small surplus completely demoralizes the price of the com- 
modities produced. 

The criticism of the A. A. A. presented a strange paradox. People 
often said it was un-American to curtail the production of wheat, 
cotton, and hogs when mothers and children and many groups of 
deserving citizens in this country were in need of these com- 
modities. Their interest, however, in the needs of society seemed 
to vanish rather abruptly because they failed to apply the same 
logic and say that it was un-American for the textile mills, the 
flour mills, and the packing plants not to make these commodities 
Vajlable for the public at a price at any rate not in excess of the 
cost of production. 

A nation such as ours, with a population of 130,000,000 people, 
should not encourage an economy of scarcity, especially when it 
applies to necessities of life. In a democracy the men and women 
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who produce the raw materials used in food, clothing, and homes 
should share equitably in what they produce and enjoy the ad- 
vantage of an economy of abundance. 

A permanent, healthy prosperity in America will never be realized 
until agriculture is established on a sound economic basis. Pres- 
ent methods may check the depression, but at best they only allow 
our industrial structure to “mark time.” In priming the industrial 
well and only priming the railroads, the public utilities, the con- 
struction enterprises, so to speak, and not have the priming apply 
in an intelligent and substantial way to agriculture, will never 
restore prosperity. Agriculture is the only industry in America 
possessing the potentialities to sustain and to put in motion our 
entire industrial structure. 

The annals of the commercial history of the United States demon- 
strate that whenever the prices of agricultural commodities fall and 
become demoralized it results in chaos in every phase of indusirial 
activity, while, on the other hand, if agriculture is in a healthy 
economic condition all industry in America flourishes. Our rail- 
roads, mines, public utilities, large construction companies don’t 
carry and perpetuate agriculture. It is, rather, agriculture that 
makes these activities prosper. 

It is good, shrewd, practical business to guarantee a certain rate 
of income and profit for our railroads, telephone companies, electric- 
light companies, insurance companies, etc. Why shouldn’t the 
same economic principles apply to agriculture? Why should agri- 
culture be asked to shift for itself when other industries have a price 
structure which guarantees an income based on capitalization and 
services rendered? (In many instances the capitalization reflects 
a high-water mark. Earnings and dividends allowed being based 
on actual investment plus watered stock.) How long would our 
railroads and public utilities last if they were compelled to absorb 
the price fluctuations, characteristic of agriculture? 

If an insurance company receiving $20 per thousand for a certain 
life-insurance contract would be compelled to sell that contract for 
$12 six months from now, it wouldn’t be long before such extreme 
price variations would completely cripple the industry. The Amer- 
ican farmer, however, is expected to thrive under such a system. 
Wheat may sell for $1 per bushel today, and 3 months from today 
the same grade of wheat sells for 60 cents per bushel, with the 
price of all other farm commodities produced by the farmer varvy- 
ing accordingly, and the farmer is expected to pay the fixed 
charges guaranteeing a profit and the cost of production for all 
services and articles he requires, freight rates included. Such an 
unfair condition just can’t continue without making paupers and 
peasants out of our agricultural population. The American farmer 
deserves and rates something better. 

The solution lies entirely in a practical, scientific, and intelligent 
handling of the surplus of farm commodities produced in the 
United States. Some feeble, unsuccessful, impractical attempts 
have been made to control the surplus. 

The Hoover administration used the empty-bin storage methcd 
plus buying of grain futures. The empty-bin storage method 
refers to the practice of buying and storing grain, but allowing 
the same grain to be constantly on the market for others to buy 
and sell. The storage actually exists only in the form of a book- 
keeping transaction. This attempt to stabilize the grain market in 
reality had a demoralizing effect because the grain trade didn’t 
know from one day to the next when these large grain holdings 
on paper would be turned back on the market. The present 
method of attempting to control the surplus and encourage an 
orderly marketing of grain by making available loans at the rate 
of one-half or less of the cost of production helps, but it is far 
from a permanent solution of the problem. 

A practical solution of the surplus problem can be intelligently 
accomplished by having the Federal Government establish Federal 
elevators and buy and sell the surplus grain and thereby actually 
take the surplus grain off the United States market. 

Such a system has many advantages. In America we have ap- 
proximately 130,000,000 people. As a Nation with a basic necessity 
like wheat, we should never begin to think in terms of a surplus 
until we have at least 1 year’s supply in storage. We use approxi- 
mately 650,000,000 bushels of wheat in the United States annually. 
If there is a carry-over of over 200,000,000, it demoralizes the price, 
especially if there is a good wheat crop in the offing. If the Fed- 
eral Government would actually purchase and store in Federal ele- 
vators a year’s supply of the basic cereals and deal with the surplus 
over a period of years in a businesslike way, thereby stabilizing 
the price of agricultural commodities, this devastating depression 
would be at an end. The Federal Government has an oil reserve, 
why wouldn’t it be even more sensible to have a wheat and cereal 
reserve? Such a policy would provide security and stability 
throughout the country, both in times of peace and times of war 
alike. 

It would only be necessary for the Federal Government to buy, 
store, and dispose of the surplus of the basic grain crops, because if 
this was done, the farmer could easily adjust the balance of what 
he produces, such as livestock and special crops. 

Some people may react to this plan and say that Canada tried 
this system and it failed. The situation in the United States and 
Canada is, however, not at all comparable. In the United States 
we have over 130,000,000 people compared with Canada’s population 
of 10,376,786. The United States has a substantial domestic market 
while Canada is forced to rely for all practical purposes on a foreign 
market. 
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The policy recommended provides that the Federal Government 
would buy all grain of specified grade and quality offered for sale 
at the basic minimum price. 

In reality, under such a system, the Federal Government would 
only be required to purchase a fractional part of the surplus due 
to the fact that as soon as the price increased above the minimum 
basic price, the Federal Government would cease purchasing grain. 
A price structure would be determined by a national agriculture 
board as a result of a scientific study by agricultural experts, estab- 
lishing a price schedule guaranteeing a reasonable income based 
on efficient farming. 


Example of price schedule 


Basic 


: crop-year 

price } price ? 
i $1.00 $1.00 
i aoe 75 75 
CUES, ..tranenacesd 382 .82 
I <meta . 65 65 
Barley__...--- . 50 50 








1 The basic minimum price after once being established would remain fixed. The 

Federal elevators would never pay less for established grades of grain than the basic 
rice. 

. * Minimum crop-year price: Under ordinary conditions, the minimum crop-year 

price would be exactly the same as the basic price. If, however, the value of the dollar 

fluctuated and we had inflation or cheap money, the National Agricultural Board 

could establish an increase in the minimum price for that crop year. 

3 Selling price to farmers: It would be the policy of this plan to sell grain to bona 
fide farmers for seed and food purposes at an increase of 10 percent over the minimum 
price. 

4 Selling price open market: In the event of a poor crop year, the plan provides for 
selling the grain on the open market at an increase of 25 percent of the minimum price. 
Large fluctuations in the price of grain are disturbing an? d-maging to the farmer. 
Whenever there is a shortage of grain, the farmer is one of the largest purchasers. 

‘Import grain price: No grain would be impor‘ed until the domestic price was 
30 percent above the minimum price. A substan‘ial tarifl cn all farm commod ties 
would apply. The price structure above the basic minimum price could vary ina 
normal way without any interference on the par. of the Government. 

6 Export price: If after a period of 4 or 5 good crop years, a year’s supply of basic 
food cereals had accumulated in Federal elevators, the National Agriculture Board 
would be empowered to dispose of any additional surplus to the best advantage of all 
countries concerned. In handling the surplus, it is not intended that the Federal 
Government would make money on the undertaking, rather it is anticipated that a 
deficit would be incurred each year. If, however, agriculture is placed on a sound, 
sensible businesslike basis, the benefits would be tremendous, and offset any deficit 
which might occur. 

’ Price to be adjusted in accordance with best possible advantages of all countries 
concerned. 


This plan would not only restore confidence in agriculture but it 
would affect in a positive way every phase of our industrial life. 
The banker could consider agricultural paper as a good investment 
and experience no difficulty in rediscounting it to his advantage. 
The businessman, contractor, and implement man could extend 
credit to the farmer and know, as was the case in years past, that 
the bill would be paid. The wheels of industry would be set in 
motion from a natural cause and all business as a result would 
prosper. 

The farmer likes to see his prosperity manifest itself in a physical 
form. He likes good equipment, fine stock, well-painted and fur- 
nished buildings, and clothes for his family. The farmers are the 
best group we have in America to put money to work and get it in 
circulation. 

It is because the buying power of the farmer has been substan- 
tially curtailed that all industry is in a state of stagnation and 
requires artificial stimulation periodically. 

Handling the surplus of basic grains through Federal elevators 
would restore stability to the entire price structure of agricultural 
products. Under the plan suggested, there would be only one trans- 
action between the farmer and the Government. No corps of 
inspectors would be required to travel from farm to farm and exam- 
ine corncribs and granaries. The Federal Government would buy 
just like any elevator whenever a farmer decided to sell at the basic 
minimum price and the grain trade and domestic market would 
purchase all grain sold above this price. It is conspicuously evident 
that the first step in the restoration of normal business conditions 
in the United States is to establish a permanent, sensible, business- 
like policy for agriculture. After such a program is placed in opera- 
tion the other steps in a recovery program will be more discernible. 
The farmers of America will find that if they unite on a definite 
agricultural program that organized labor will render substantial 
assistance by way of having such a program crystallize into law and 
put in operation. 

Organized labor has had years of experience in promoting legis- 
lation and, if given an opportunity, would stand shoulder to shoul- 
der with the American farmer in sponsoring a national agricultural 
program. The welfare of America would be greatly benefited by 
immediate action establishing a long-time agricultural policy. 
Whether we have a limited or unlimited production in the agricul- 
tural industry this sensible method of surplus control is necessary. 
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LETTER FROM COMMISSIONER WALTER H. MALONEY, OF THE 
NATIONAL BITUMINOUS COAL COMMISSION 





Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a letter addressed by Com- 
missioner Walter H. Maloney, of the National Bituminous 
Coal Commission, to the Kansas City Star concerning the 
so-called Allen bill proposing to amend the Bituminous Coal 


Act. 
There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


GENTLEMEN: On March 21 you. gave considerable space to the 
statements of Mr. E. M. Douthat regarding the Allen bill, recently 
introduced in the House of Representatives, to amend the present 
Bituminous Coal Act. Those statements are by no means correct. 
They also lack substantiating facts and data. 

He mentions the great losses of the coal industry this year which 
may aggregate $75,000,000, and blames them on “demoralized prices 
caused by provisions of the act.’”’ Those losses are the result of the 
need for the present coal law, which will be in effect when our Com- 
mission establishes minimum prices, which now are in the final 
stages of compilation. Therefore, the loss in the coal industry can- 
not be the result of any law; but when minimum prices are made 
effective by this Commission, they will prevent such losses, because 
the coal industry must then sell its coal at or above the cost of 
production. 

However, until the minimum prices are made effective, the coal 
industry likely will continue to sell its coal below the cost of pro- 
duction, which has resulted in the losses mentioned by Mr. Douthat. 
It must be observed that this law does not fix prices of coal; it only 
sets a base below which coal may not be sold at the mines. 

While in Kansas City the other day I found records of coal being 
sold at the mines for 25 cents and 50 cents a ton that cost about 
three times the sale price to produce. Effective minimum prices 
under our law will prevent sales at such prices. 

The Allen bill apparently eliminates any cure for the above- 
mentioned conditions. Briefly, it may be said to be an effort to 
avoid the effect of the present antitrust laws with no corresponding 
benefit to the coal industry. It provides for the establishment of 
marketing agencies—so does the present law provide for marketing 
agencies. To date our Commission has approved many of them, 
and they may now perform many of the acts permitted under the 
proposed Allen bill, but they are not doing it, and coal is now being 
sold at cutthroat prices regardless of marketing agencies. It is 
very similar to the law which was a failure in England until basic 
coordinated prices were established. This Commission has cooper- 
ated completely with the marketing agencies, some of which have 
existed for years; but marketing agencies cannot prevent the sale 
of coal below the cost of production. The only cure for that is a 
minimum-price system, which this Commission will establish 
shortly. Such was the experience in England. 

Mr. Douthat complains about the cost and expense of administer- 
ing the present law. That cost and expense is part of the cost of 
production which is always, in the course of good business, passed 
along by the producer to the consumer. However, it is only a 
drop in the bucket compared to the enormous losses suffered by 
the coal industry for many years, all because there has been no 
law to save the industry from itself and prevent it from selling its 
product below cost. He likewise complains of the limitations of 
the 30-day clause upon the right to contract. That limitation ts 
removed automatically when minimum prices are established. 

Practically all features of the proposed Ailen law have heretofore 
been discussed in Congress and have been found insufficient. It 
is a plan advocated by low-cost producers who produce only a 
small percentage of the coal necessary to supply the needs of the 
people in the United States, and it is apparent that the Govern- 
ment must protect the balance of the producers in order that there 
will be fairness in the opportunity of producers to market their 
product and insure an adequate supply of fuel. With few excep- 
tions, those who are supporting the Allen bill opposed the present 
law. 

It should be observed that the minimum-price provisions of the 
present law were declared constitutional by the circuit court of 
appeals in the District of Columbia at or about the time this com- 
mittee became active. It was apparent then, and is now, that a 
system of minimum prices in the coal industry is entirely legal and 































































constitutional, so the only remaining move for enemies of the pres- 
ent law is to repeal it. This statement is made for the reason that 
members of the so-called committee to reorganize the coal law are 
engaged in soliciting support from producers and distributors of 
coal in various parts of the country by representation such as you 
published, and it is feared they may be misled unless they are cor- 
rectly advised. Any charge or complaint made by that committee 
has been and can be exploded with facts and data now in the pos- 
session of this Commission and generally known in the industry. 
It is also generally known minimum prices would now be in effect 
if it were not for the resistance offered by some large producers and 
some large consumers. 

In support of my statement, may I quote from a letter of Mr. 
J.D. A. Morrow, leader of the so-called committee for amendment 
of the Coal Act, under which Mr. Douthat works. The letter was 
written to Chairman Tetlow, of our Commission, on January 23, 
1939, in explanation of a speech Mr. Morrow made at Birmingham, 
Ala. I quote from Mr. Morrow’s letter: 

“In order that you may have a clear understanding, first, that my 
criticism is directed toward the price-fixing provisions of the act 
only; second, that I am not in favor of repealing the act (nor abol- 
ishing the Commission), but of improving it and trying to make it 
of really practical help to the industry; and third, that in no sense 
was I criticizing the Commission or its personnel.” 

The entire letter is available for publication if you want it. 
Therefore, in the light of these facts and a mass of data available 
in this Commission to establish the truth, I hope and trust you will 
give my statement as much publicity as you gave to those of Mr. 
Douthat. 
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ARTICLE ON CONSERVATION 


Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an article entitled ‘“Conser- 
vation—the Missouri River—Progress and Prosperity for 
North Dakota and South Dakota.” It has to do with the 
water resources of the great Missouri River. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

The development of the Missouri River Basin must be considered 
a definite and integral part of any program for the rehabilitation 
of the Northern Great Plains. The importance of this great area 
to the Nation is so vital to our economic structure that any plan 


of water utilization that will tend to rehabilitate large sections of 
this area must transcend State lines in its interest to the Congress. 


It is true that the Missouri River Basin embraces only all or parts | 


of Kansas, Nebraska, the Dakotas, Montana, Wyoming, and Colo- 
rado, but this section of the country plays a most important role 
in the welfare of the Nation. 

It is generally agreed that the fundamental need of this basin is 
the conservation of the available water resources. I consider con- 
servation a process of making available water in an area for use 
where and when needed. It is a tragedy indeed to witness on the 
one hand devastating floods and on the other hand a starvation of 
water by our people when remedies for both of these conditions are 
available. 

The Northern Great Plains area is one of the problem areas of this 
country. This area is capable, under normal conditions, of pro- 
viding an ample livelihood for the thousands of its inhabitants if 
proper use is made of the land and water resources. But recurring 
droughts, dust storms, and water shortages have laid waste to 
thousands of acres of soil capable of high productivity. 

Cne of the areas that has been especially hard hit has been the 
States of North and South Dakota. The story of the hardships of 
the peoples in this area is too well known to need elaboration here. 

“hey now ask of this Congress help that they rightly deserve. 

I have given considerable study to the proposed Missouri River 
diversion project in North Dakota, and I concur with the Honorable 
JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD that this project is definitely one of conserva- 
tion and should be rightfully considered as a major part of the 
ultimate development of the Missouri River Basin. 

It has been estimated that an area of about 40,000 square miles 
or 25,600,000 acres in North Dakota, South Dakota, and Minnesota 
would be directly benefited by this project, which has for its 
objective the diversion of water from the Missouri River into Devils 
Lake and the Sheyenne and James Rivers. This area is capable of 
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producing livestock and crops annually valued at $250,000,000. The 
importance of this area to our Nation cannot be dismissed. 

In some sections of this area over 50 percent of the population 
are presently or have been on Government relief. The industry 
of the area here is in peril of going under. Cities have for years 
been treating sewage for their water supplies because the streams 
have stopped flowing. One section of the area that receives its 
water supply from wells because of lack of water in the streams has 
been subjected to a serious health hazard because of dissolved 
fluorides in the water. 

It has been shown that over 22,000,000 acre-feet of water passes 
through the Missouri annually in North Dakota. It is proposed to 
divert only about 2 percent of this water into the James and 
Sheyenne Rivers and Devils Lake. Surely the welfare of nearly a 
million people should deserve our careful consideration of such a 
project. 





Civil Liberties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES H. LEAVY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 28, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. FRANK MURPHY, ATTORNEY GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, the Honorable Frank Murphy, 
Attorney General of the United States, last night in his first 
Nation-wide broadcast since becoming Attorney General, 
very completely and fully expressed his views upon matters 
of vita: concern to the Nation as a whole, and in the expres- 
sion of those views he disclosed his philosophy of democracy 
clearly so no fair-minded person can longer doubt for a 
moment that the head of the Justice Department is a man 
of rare attainments, sound judgment, and great courage, 
and typifies the ideal of American citizenship. 

I feel it is a privilege and an honor to make this extraordi- 
nary address a part of the permanent records of this body 
by having it placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The address of the Attorney General is as follows: 


Democracy today is in a fight for its life. Wherever we look we 
see determined efforts to tear down the things that the masses of 
mankind have been painfully struggling to achieve all.through the 
ages. The right of self-government, the right of every man to 
speak his thoughts freely, the opportunity to express his individual 
nature in his daily life and work, the privilege of believing in the 
religion that his own conscience tells him is right—all these 
precious things that men have won through blood and anguish are 
hanging in the balance. 

We must not let the scales drop the other way. If we do, we 
shall have betrayed civilization itself. We must fight to keep these 
treasures just as bravely and vigorously as those who have gone 
before us fought to gain them. Democracy will not save itself. 
It isn’t something automatic that will go on and on by its own 
power. We can’t just be dreamy and sentimental about it. We 
must bestir ourselves and see that it works smoothly and efficiently 
in every respect. We must actually apply the principles of democ- 
racy to the world we live in—give them life and substance and 
meaning. 

It will not be enough to do just half the job. We will have to 
be thorough and conscientious, because those who would like to 
destroy democracy are doing a thorough job of it wherever they 
have the chance. They are giving no quarter; neither must we. 

The phase of democracy that I have in mind particularly tonight 
is civil liberty. But I want to emphasize once more that our fight 
will not be won by half-way measures. Not only must we make 
civil liberty a living reality but the democratic ideal must be ap- 
plied in every part of our life—social, political, and economic. 

Perhaps it would be helpful to start at the beginning and ask, 
“Why have civil liberties at all?” Generally speaking, we believe in 
them because we are convinced they represent the best possible 
compromise between the governmental regulation that is necessary 
for an orderly society and the absolute freedom that has no limits 
except the laws of nature. But there is another reason that comes 
closer home. We who are devotees of democracy believe in civil 
liberties because we know that without such rights as freedom of 
religion, freedom of speech and press, freedom to assembie peace- 
fully and to petition our Government for the correction of wrongs, 
democracy cannot possibly exist. 
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If this, in brief, is the reason for our faith in civil liberties, 
what is our present situation? 

It is common for orators on patriotic occasions to point to the 
early years of our Union as the period in which love of civil lib- 
erty was at its height. They remind us that it was the denial 
of liberty that drove the fathers into violent revolution. They 
point out that the Colonies refused to ratify the Constitution 
until they were assured that a Bill of Rights would be added. 
From such good evidence, they picture the period surrounding 
the Revolution as a “golden age” of liberty from which, for one 
reason or another, we have steadily declined. 

There is another view—which, I suspect is held by a consider- 
able number of people today—that seems to take civil liberty 
pretty much for granted. Those who subscribe to it look back 
over 150 years of political democracy in this country and con- 
clude that what has existed so long will continue to exist. If 
they see any present danger to their liberties, it is at best a long 
way off. 

There is a good deal to be said for both these attitudes, and 
particularly the first. Certainly none of us can forget or ever 
cease to revere the spirit of those who wrote and embraced the 
Declaration of Independence. We cannot forget how bravely they 
took up Patrick Henry’s challenge of “liberty or death” and fought 
their way to liberty at such terrific cost. 

But if we examine these attitudes closely, we will find that 
neither is entirely accurate. The first, which views the present 
with alarm, is unrealistic because actually we have made progress 
in public tolerance since those early days. As evidence, we need 
only to recall the notorious Alien and Sedition Acts, legislated 
and enforced by the last Federalist administration which pre- 
ceded the term of Thomas Jefferson. Under the Alien Act, non- 
citizens could be deported or could be imprisoned for 3 years with- 
out trial or hearing. Under the Sedition Act, a newspaper editor 
or public speaker or, for that matter, a person in private conver- 
sation, could not utter any word which might be interpreted as a 
reflection on the administration. Violation of this law could be 
punished by Presidential order without trial, hearing, or the right 
of appeal. Unbelievable as it may seem today, the proprietors and 
editors of the four leading anti-Federalist newspapers of the day 
were prosecuted under this statute for sedition. One man was 
given a sentence of 2 years for erecting a sign which read, “Down- 
fall to the traitors of America.” 

In 1800 public feeling against the Alien and Sedition Acts re- 
sulted in the election of a new administration. But political perse- 
cution was by no means at end. From time to time in the history 
of the succeeding years we find strong evidence that the group in 
power or in the majority was actively intolerant of those whose 
political views differed from their own. 

In those days, as now, it needed a broad mind and a great heart 
to be tolerant of a political philosophy utterly opposed to one’s 
own. Here was an infant nation embarking on a political experi- 
ment without equal in the history of the human race. The prin- 
ciple of government by the people was on trial before a world 
committed almost entirely to government by kings. What could 
be more natural than that men of strong convictions, each con- 
vinced that his way was the best and each one determined that 
the new experiment must succeed, should come to disagreement 
over policies and methods? In fact, every ingredient of a period of 
great stress in the national life was at hand. And it is a time like 
that when men are most sorely tempted to look upon civil liberty 
as a protection only to themselves and not to those with whom 
they disagree. 

Obviously we are in a period of that kind today. The danger of 
class consciousness—something for which the vast majority of 
Americans have little sympathy in normal times—has been in- 
creased by unemployment and insecurity. The danger is not a 
theoretical one. It is not something invented in the mind of the 
social psychologist. It is an actual condition evidenced by hap- 
penings that come almost daily to my attention. 

Only recently I received a letter from a wife and mother com- 
plaining that the small business conducted by her husband and 
son had been ruined because they opposed the political principles 
of the city administration. Intimidation had driven their cus- 
tomers away. Here is a form of persecution without benefit of an 
alien and sedition act. 

In another community a young man who actively cpposed the 
boss of the local political machine was indicted on a false charge. 
He was tried and convicted by a jury consisting entirely of persons 
connected politically with the leader of the machine. He was 
denied bail on appeal. After several postponements the case came 
to the appellate court but not until after the defendant had served 
his term. 

Reports have come to the Department of Justice that persons who 
have testified before congressional committees have been beaten or 
discharged from their employment. In other words, for exercising 
the elementary right of conveying their views to their Government 
they were subjected to physical cruelty or loss of their jobs. 

I believe most of you will remember the recent Harlan County 
prosecution which brought to light widespread denial of the rights 
of workmen to organize and bargain collectively. That unfortunate 
condition is steadily being corrected, and I believe that as time 
goes on there will be less and less of it. 

Events such as these are the reason for my earlier statement that 
the casual attitude which takes civil liberties for granted and 
recognizes no danger to them is just as unrealistic as the view that 
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the American people are steadily leaving their love of liberty 
behind them. 

I do not wish to to you as an alarmist. I have the greatest 
confidence that the American people will ride through this storm 
with their liberties and their faith in those liberties unharmed. 

I only want to repeat, and to stress as strongly as I can, that 
warning which John Curran uttered 150 years ago for his genera- 
tion, for our own, and for all that are to follow: “The condition 
upon which God has given liberty to man is eternal vigilance.” 
My purpose is to emphasize that if we wish to keep what we have 
gained and so long held, we must be alert. We must be on guard 
against those tendencies and attitudes, in ourselves as well as others, 
that open the door to one denial of liberty and then another. 

The Government, of course, can help us keep watch. It can take 
the initiative and lead the way. But we must remember—and this 
is important—that government cannot do the whole job. 

I am afraid that a great deal of the present apathy toward civil 
rights traces back to the notion that their protection is the sole 
responsibility of the Federal Government. I am afraid there is con- 
siderable misunderstanding as to the meaning and effect of the 
Federal Bill of Rights, which includ¢s the first 10 amendments of 
the Federal Constitution. 

Students of law know, of course, that the Bill of Rights in the 
Federal Constitution is a prohibition on the Federal Government. 
In other words, its forbids the Federal Government to deny to the 
people those liberties of speech and assembly, of religion and the 
press, that are so vital to our freedom. Each State having its own 
constitutional bill of rights, it was assumed by the authors of the 
Federal Constitution that the State governments would 
their own citizens from infringement of these liberties not caused 
by the Federal Government. 

Since the Federal Constitution was adopted, however, another 
amendment—the fourteenth—has been added, which provides that 
no State shall make any law abridging the privileges and immuni- 
ties of United States citizens or deprive any person of life, liberty, 
or property without due process, or deny to him the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. Under this amendment it has been held that 
a citizen may invoke the aid of the Federal courts when he is 
denied full protection by the courts of his State. 

I do not wish to give the impression that the Federal Government 
is powerless to protect civil liberty. For, although most of a citi- 
zen’s rights are created and protected by the Constitution and laws 
of his State, there are certain rights which he obtains not from his 
State but because he is a citizen of the United States. The dis- 
tinction should be kept in mind, however, when the Federal Gov- 
ernment fails to act in situations that seem to call for its inter- 
vention. It serves to explain why it does not take action in every 
situation where some liberty has been abused. 

The Federal Government today is determined, nevertheless, to 
protect civil liberties by all means available to it. It will not be 
for this faction or that, this class or that class, this nationality or 
that one, but for all the people. We propose to protect civil lib- 
erties for the businessmran and the laborer alike, for the Jew and 
the gentile, and people of all racial extractions in our midst. We 
believe it must be done consistently and with a fine impartiality, 
otherwise it cannot be truly democratic. 

In this determination we have recently created a separate unit 
on civil rights in the Criminal Division of the Department of 
Justice. One of the first duties of this unit has been to consider 
and determine just where the Federal Government can act and to 
define the limits of its jurisdiction. Within those limits it will 
exercise its second duty of ordering investigation and prosecuting 
for violations of rights which the United States Government is 
charged with protecting. 

The unit is now at work under my supervision. The complaints 
of citizens which have already reached me have been given careful 
consideration. In many cases we have had to reply that the mat- 
ters complained of were so completely outside of the Federal 
Government’s jurisdiction that we could do nothing. In other cases 
we have proceeded to obtain the facts and to determine whether 
or not a Federal law has been violated. 

Yet when all this is done, when the Federal Government has 
done its part, and when the State has given all the portection it 
can, something more is required. The courts cannot review every 
denial of civil rights that may occur in our midst. Year by year 
since the Constitution was adopted it has become more and more 
obvious that tolerance cannot be enforced by law. No government, 
however strong, can guarantee complete observance of the spirit 
of the Bill of Rights. The Golden Rule cannot be made effective 
by United States marshals. The great protector of civil liberty, the 
final source of its enforcement, now and always is the invincible 
power of public opinion. 

No court or law can make wholly inviolate the right of freedom 
of speech. Once it is denied by ordinance or some arbitrary exercise 
of power, what decree or court award can restore to the citizen 
denied his right to speak on that occasion? Only the insistent will 
of a tolerant and informed people can insure freedom at all times 
to the voice that utters an unpopular view. 

What injunction of law can undo the murder of the mob that 
acts by no other authority than its passions? The victim, lynched 
and lying dead has no appeal. It is only the spirit of restraint 
and tolerance deeply abiding in all our people that can prevent this 
type of trespass. 

And so it is with the secret vigilante and the guerilla organiza- 
tions that carry conviction by fear and persuasion by tar and 






















































































feathers. The courts can provide a remedy for their lawlessness, 
but for its complete prevention there is only one place to look, 
and that is to an overwhelming public determination that it must 
not happen here. 

It is anything but an easy job, this task of protecting civil liberty, 
and it is made twice burdensome by the fact that there is little 
pleasure in enforcing liberty for those who would deny liberty to 
others if they were in power. It is not easy to detest an extremist 
philosophy and yet insist on the right of any man to advocate it 
freely. 

Yet, apparently we must do just this if we are to practice our 
faith in democracy. We must remember that America was founded 
by men who came to these shores to escape intolerance in other 
lands. We must remember that the political system which they 
advocated, fought for, and established under the Constitution was 
heresy in the eyes of the government that ruled them. We must 
never forget that the democratic way is not to crush the alien 
view but to let it be heard and to defeat it by demonstrating that 
our own way of living contributes the most to human happiness. 

Only in this way—through the vigilance of a citizen body thor- 
oughly schooled in the meaning and purpose of civil liberty—will 
we achieve the general enjoyment of civil liberty. Government, by 
precept and example, and by providing remedies in individual 
cases of denial of liberty, can make a large contribution. But in 
the last analysis, the American tradition of individual freedom, 
handed down to us by Roger Williams, Thomas Jefferson, Abraham 
Lincoln, and many other devotees of liberty, will be carried forward 
only if each of us practices every day that faith in which Voltaire 
declared to his adversary, ‘I disapprove of what you say, but I will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


Difficulties of the New Deal Agricultural Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. ROLAND KINZER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 28, 1939 


Mr. KINZER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, may I state that one of the greatest 
difficulties of the agricultural program of the New Deal dur- 
ing the past 6 years is that it has not distinguished the prob- 
lem of relief of persons situated on farm land from the 
basic problem of agricultural recovery. There are a large 
number of persons cultivating farms that are not and never 
could be financially successful agriculturalists because the 
land they cultivate is distinctly submarginal. The existence 
of such submarginal farms and the rendering of public as- 
sistance thereto has confused and complicated the problem 
of the development of a sound public pclicy in relation to 
what would normally be successful agricultural enterprises. 
The present policy of restricting agricultural production 
blanketwise on good land as well as bad land and of stimu- 
lating the artificial increase of prices of agricultural com- 
modities has had the undesirable effect of stimulating the 
spread of agricultural enterprise to additional submarginal 
land areas. 

DIFFICULTIES 

After 6 years of the New Deal literally nothing has been 
done to treat separately these two problems: First, the ren- 
dering of public relief to persons cultivating submarginal 
farms; and, second, the development of a sound agricultural 
policy relative to farms that can be successful agricultural 
enterprises. In order to effectuate such a differentiation of 
policy it is necessary to have detailed information concerning 
the extent of submarginal land in the United States. Where 
is this land located? How much is there? Is this land con- 
centrated in specific problem areas or is it generally scattered 
throughout the country? What is the value of the land? 
What crops are produced on such land? What is the value 
of those crops? If we are producing a surplus of any com- 
modity, is it not desirable to limit the production of such sur- 
plus on submarginal land rather than in the more efficient 
areas of production? What is the record of farm tenancy 
in each of these areas? Are the farms mortgaged or do the 
owners possess an unencumbered title? Are the people cuiti- 
vating these submarginal farms on relief? What has been 
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the total amount of public money spent for relief purposes in 
such areas during the past year? After 6 years of the New 
Deal and the spending of billions of dollars, I surmise that 
the Department of Agriculture has already gathered, corre- 
lated, and synthesized this information, and that it is merely 
waiting an opportunity to present it to the public. It is my 
wish to afford them such an opportunity, and I have therefore 
requested the Secretary of Agriculture for detailed informa- 
tion by which an intelligent consideration could ge given by 
the Congress to these highly important matters. 


Political Significance of the Word “Appeasement” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 28, 1939 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the word “appeasement” has 
become quite hackneyed the past few weeks, so much so that 
a discussion of the word and its present-day application 
should be of interest to the Members of the House. I there- 
fore submit the following illuminating discussion of the word 
“appeasement.” 

THE OLD GRAY SQUIRREL 

My little friend Stuffy, the old gray squirrel of the White 
House lawn, greeted me this morning with the following: 
“Congressman, when the word ‘appeasement’ is used within 
the hearing of the President, it has the same effect upon him 
as-a red flag has upon a Spanish bull. What does ‘appease- 
ment’ mean?” I chuckled and answered as follows: “The 
word ‘appeasement’ came into prominence with Prime Min- 
ister Chamberlain as the word that best expresses his policy 
toward the so-called aggressor nations of Europe. In sub- 
stance it means ‘to pacify,’ to ‘humor,’ ‘to give in to,’ ‘to 
placate’—in order to avoid the effort necessary to control or 
to check. It is the attitude that short-sighted parents take 
in dealing with their children, and it inevitably results in 
spoiled, badly behaved youngsters.” Stuffy grinned at me 
and said, “It’s easy to see you have been a schoolteacher. I'll 
bet there weren’t many spoiled children around your school.” 
Wondering what my bushy-tailed friend had in mind when he 
asked me to define “appeasement,” I asked, ‘““Why should the 
President see red every time the word ‘appeasement’ is used?” 
Stuffy’s answer was enlightening, to say the least. Here it 
is: “Do you remember the President’s Madison Square Gar- 
den campaign speech when he said rather boastingly, ‘Dur- 
ing the past 4 years big business has met its match. During 
the next 4 years big business will meet its master’? Well, in 
an effort to carry out that boast, business has been. handi- 
capped and hamstrung by restrictive legislation, shackled 
with crippling taxes, strangled with unfair Government com- 
petition, and reformed(?) almost to death. 

“As a result of this ill-considered treatment, recovery, that 
was once ‘just around the corner,’ has been frightened away 
until no one knows just where, or how, or when we can lo- 
cate it again. By these tactics business has been prevented 
from employing idle men; has been discouraged from making 
any effort to expand and create jobs for the unemployed; 
while capital has been driven into bulging bank vaults and 
industry has been allowed to stagnate. At the same time 
our Government’s spending program has been carrying the 
Nation toward bankruptcy, repudiation, or inflation. Today 
the real statesmen of the Democratic Party are trying to get 
the President to change his advisers, to change his policies, 
to change his attitude toward business. They want him to 
forget his reform crusade for awhile and adopt a recovery 
program. They want him to reverse this downhill trend be- 
fore it is too late; and this whole effort is being called ‘ap- 
peasement.’ Jusi who is to be appeased is not very clear. 
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Some think it is business; some think it is the President; 
and some think it is the worried Democratic statesmen. The 
great question, however, is whether as a result of these ‘ap- 
peasement efforts’ we are to have permanent peace and re- 
sultant recovery, or whether the best we can hope for is an- 
other short breathing spell, followed by another ‘reform 
crusade.’ This wonder and uncertainty is demoralizing to 
business and a real deterrent to recovery. Our economic fu- 
ture is about as uncertain as the political future of middle 
Europe, and for the same reason, because each depends very 
largely upon the whims or caprices of dictator-minded lead- 
ers. Don’t you think so, Congressman?” I refused to hazard 
a guess. What do you think? 


Southern Problems—Freight Rate Discriminations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DAN R. McGEHEE 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 28, 1939 





ARTICLE BY LOUIS M. JIGGETTS IN WASHINGTON POST OF 
MARCH 5, 1939 





Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, on March 5 there appeared 
in the Washington Post the first of a series of six articles 
by the Honorable Louis M. Jiggetts, national Democratic 
committeeman for the State of Mississippi, the title of which 
is “Southern Problems—Freight Rate Discriminations.” 

The series of articles that is being written by this dis- 
tinguished gentleman have appeared in the Post each suc- 
cessive Sunday, and the last will be in the issue of April 9. 

These articles are timely and will give to the Membership 
of the Congress an idea of the problems of the South, as well 
as a portrayal of the thoughts of the people of that section. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave granted by the House to extend 
my remarks, I have the pleasure to include the article above 
referred to. 

[From the Washington Post of March 5, 1939] 
SOUTHERN PROBLEMS 


(By Louis M. Jiggetts, vice chairman, Democratic National 
Committee) 


I. FREIGHT RATE DISCRIMINATIONS 


The South doesn’t need uplifters, professional or amateur, to 
diagnose its ills, economic and otherwise. We of the South know 
very well where the principal trouble lies. For over half a cen- 
tury this section has been the milk cow of the Nation, with the 
economic status of a colony. We have suffered from continuous 
economic and political discrimination. And, after having been 
exploited these many years, is it to be wondered that southerners 
are more than a little skeptical over the belated interest in their 
welfare? 

To say that we are appalled at the display of ignorance on the 
part of those who profess to know our ills is to state it mildly. 
But this ignorance, of course, is of long standing. Nor is it, unfor- 
tunately, a monopoly of the uplifters. 

Assuming that the South presents a problem for the Nation as a 
whole, certainly an intelligent approach to it can best be obtained 
by an understanding, not only of economic conditions but also of 
southern psychology. It is time that the citizens of other sections 
should know that much of what they have been reading about the 
South of today is fiction, pure and simple; a great deal is unadulter- 
ated venom; and a large portion of the remainder of it is just 
plain nonsense. 

The professional uplifters harp upon the alleged ignorance and 
supposed laziness of southerners. They invade the South in the 
spirit of crusaders, determined to foist their theories upon its citi- 
zens willy-nilly. These uplifters, agitators, and plain, ordinary 
buttinskies serve Only to impede the progress toward a practical 
and orderly solution of our problems. For of this we are certain— 
life in the South isn’t going to be recast in the mold of any imprac- 
tical and visionary uplifter’s pipe dream. We are not going to be 
sacrificed to make a reformer’s holiday. 

We know that industrial development in the South has been re- 
tarded principally by freight-rate discriminations and tariffs. The 
very fact that the Northeastern States are opposing the removal of 
the present freight-rate discriminations because it will supposedly 
give this section an advantage is in itself strong evidence in support 
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of the contention that this has been one of the reasons for the lack 
of industrial development in the South. 

Discrimination in freight rates is indefensible. The theory upon 
which it is based—that is, density of traffic—is, in our opinion, 
pure hokum. We believe this freight-rate discrimination is now 
being continued solely for the purpose of giving advantage to the 
Eastern States as against the South and the West. As a matter of 
fact, there are some areas in the South where the traffic density is 
greater than in some areas in the East where the lower rates prevail. 

There is no logical reason why the freight rate shouldn't be the 
same mile for mile from the South to the East as it is from the 
East to the South. To demonstrate further that the South has 
been treated as a colony from which raw materials are gathered 
for manufacture in Eastern States, there is the fact that the 
rate level on raw materials has been kept uniformly low. In fact, 
no restriction on the movement of raw products from the South 
to the East has been tolerated. The discrimination exists princi- 
Pally as to manufactured goods. For example, it costs a southern 
manufacturer approximately 40 percent more to ship his goods to 
the North than it costs the northern manufacturer to send his 
goods south. 

An idea of the discrimination may be obtained from consider- 
ing a few examples. On first-class goods the rate from Boston, 
Mass., to Toledo, Ohio, a distance of 759 miles, is $1.30 per hun- 
dred. From Grenada, Miss., to the same destination, a distance of 
749 miles, the rate is $1.85 per hundred. From Boston, Mass., to 
St. Louis, Mo., a distance of 1,174 miles, the rate is $1.75 per hun- 
dred; while from New Orleans, La., to St. Louis, Mo., a distance 
of only 687 miles, the rate is $1.90 per hundred. 

In other words, while the distance from New Orleans to St. 
Louis is 487 miles less, the rate is actually higher. And from 
Memphis, Tenn., to Louisville, Ky., a distance of 399 miles, the 
rate is $1.35 per hundred, while from Pontiac, Mich., to Louis- 
ville, Ky., the rate is 96 cents per hundred, and the distance is 
875 miles; in other words, the rate going north is 40 percent 
higher than the rate coming south. 

From Fort Smith, Ark., to Cincinnati, Ohio, a distance of 755 
miles, the rate on first-class goods is $2.04 per hundred; but from 
Cincinnati, Ohio, to Pittsfield, Mass., exactly the same distance of 
755 miles, the rate is only $1.37 per hundred. Likewise, from Shreve- 
port, La., to Cincinnati, a distance of 808 miles, the rate is $2.15 a 
hundred, while from Cincinnati to Holyoke, Mass., with the same 
mileage of 808, the rate is only $1.43 a hundred. 

As a matter of fact, the book investment per mile of road in the 
East is $184,274, as compared to $81,435 in the South. On this 
ground alone the rates, to provide return on the investment, should 
actually be higher in the East. Furthermore, the average tax per 
mile of road is $2,600 in the East, compared with $850 in the South. 
On this ground, too, the eastern rates should be higher. 

I could continue almost ad infinitum, and certainly ad nauseatum, 
with such statistics, but since the purpose of these articles is to 
cover the southern viewpoint on several matters, space will not 
permit an elaboration of this subject. Suffice it to say that the 
South has been severely throttled by the discrimination in freight 
rates. 

A survey of freight rates was made by the T. V. A. and published 
as House Document No. 264, Seventy-fifth Congress. First, the 
letter of Arthur E. Morgan to President Roosevelt, dated May 28, 
1937, is interesting. A quotation from part of the letter follows: 

“This survey shows that the present freight-rate boundaries, 
which are the outgrowth of tradition, constitute barriers against 
the free flow of commerce which are hampering and restricting the 
normal development of the Nation as a whole by preventing a 
full utilization of the varied natural resources that exist in the 
different regions of the country. It reveals that the existence of 
these barriers tends to retard substantially the commercial and 
economic development of the Tennessee River drainage basin and 
adjoining areas in the South. The report suggests that the estab- 
lishment of a uniform principle of making interterritorial freight 
rates will aid the commercial development of such regions as the 
Tennessee Valley and redound to the benefit of the Nation as a 
whole.” 

The South has no desire to harm the East industrially or in any 
wise. There is no feeling of enmity against the East or any other 
section of the country. The South is no longer concerned with 
the prejudices of the Civil War. It is a part of the whole Nation 
and in seeking its own advancement it wishes to advance for the 
good of the whole. 

With the possibility that the mechanical cotton picker will be- 
come perfected, there is the specter of unemployed millions. Some- 
thing must be done to provide employment for those who will be 
affected by mechanization of the farm in the South. A great part 
of this labor can be absorbed by industry. 

Unless the South is permitted to develop industrially the Fed- 
eral Government is going to have to continue relief for unem- 
ployed in the South with the constant threat of growing unem- 
ployment. To furnish such relief will require taxation that will 
touch the pocketbooks of citizens throughout the Nation. Cer- 
tainly it is for the good of the country as a whole that some 
kind of employment be found for these people. Furthermore, it 
is perfectly obvious that the more prosperous the South becomes 
and the greater its purchasing power the more benefit it will be 
to the Nation as a whole. We of the South do not view indus- 
trial development here as one of competition with other sections 
of the country. Rather we are anxious to take our part of the 
industrial load so that the country may be economically balanced. 
We have no intention of deserting agriculture, but we are going 
to balance agriculture with industry. 


















The report made to the Interstate Commerce Commission dur- 
ing the past week substantiates the claims of southerners in re- 
spect to existing rate discrimination. It is an encouraging sign 
and should prove a distinct step forward in the fight to abclish 
trade barriers between sections of our country. It should be 
realized that a victory for the South and the West in their fight 
for lower freight rates will be a victory for the entire country. 


Indian Claims 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 28, 1939 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri has several times brought up the question in this House 
that he was opposed to Indian jurisdictional bills for the 
reason that during his absence from the House three juris- 
dictional bills were allowed to pass and that the recovery 
under these authorizations was something like $10,000,000 
and that the attorneys received approximately $800,000. 

Standing alone, without any explanation, this statement, 
especially when repeated so often, might prejudice the House 
against the passage of all Indian jurisdictional bills. There 
is no doubt in my mind that the gentleman from Missouri 
has repeated these statements on the floor of this House for 
the very purpose of creating a prejudice against Indian bills. 

Let us see what these bills were and whether or not this 
House committed a wrong in allowing them to pass, or 
whether this House did allow the Indians involved to receive 
a fair measure of justice under the facts. Let us also look 
into the matter of attorneys’ fees. 

The first case is Docket No. H-219, the Shoshone Tribe of 
Indians against the United States. 

Here are the facts: Under the terms of the treaty with the 
Shoshone Indians entered into July 3, 1868, the Shoshones 
were to have set aside for their use and occupancy a reserva- 
tion in Wyoming of 3,054,182 acres. Later the United States 
appropriated half of this reservation for the use and occu- 
pancy of the Northern Arapahoe Tribe cf Indians, while the 
Shoshones were unwilling to this procedure. 

In this case there was no dispute about the taking—that is 
admitted. It is admitted that the Government never paid 
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from passing had he been present. He has the power to do 
that, inasmuch as most Indian cases come up on the Consent 
Calendar. Had he prevented this act from passing you can 
see what an injustice would have been done. In this case 
there was no dispute at all concerning the facts. The gen- 
tleman from Missouri says these Indians never received a 
cent of this money. He knows better than that. The In- 
dians’ share of the money, approximately 90 percent of it, 
was deposited in the Treasury of the United States for the 
benefit of these Indians. It is still there, less what the 
Government has expended for them. 

I am not in favor of disposing of the Indians’ money in 
this manner. I have been for sometime and am now in 
favor of abolishing the Indian Bureau altogether, pay the 
Indians in cash what we owe them, and let them become 
full citizens of this country, with the same freedom of action 
as any other citizen. If we must hold lands in trust for 
them, or some of them, let the States where the land is 
lecated hold the trust. The States then, where the Indian 
lives, would be responsible for the proper protection of the 
estates. If this Government would pass one single juris- 
dictional act and let the Indian claims—all of them—be 
presented and adjudicated and settled, it would be a simple 
matter to abolish the Federal protectorate over the Indians. 
As long as the autocratic Bureau remains, the money due 
Indians will be deposited in the Treasury of the United States 
and doled out as the Bureau thinks just. The Bureau will 
continue, however, to use enough of this money to perpetuate 
itself. If the gentieman from Missouri will join me in 
passing H. R. 794, then any recovery will be paid to the 
Indians. 

Taking the number of years this case has been pending, 
and the great amount of work and expense involved, I do not 
think the Court was wrong in fixing the fee at 10 percent. 
This fee was passed on three times. First, by the Interior 
Department; second, by the Court of Claims; and last, by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. I hold no brief 
for any lawyer in an Indian case. I have never acted as a 
lawyer for Indian claims. I never have had personally a 
matter pending before the Congress of the United States. 
I am not associated with anyone who has, and what I say 
in this case is dictated by my own sense of justice and 
right. 

I have not examined into the other cases the gentleman 


| from Missouri complains of, but I will as soon as I can get to 


| it, and then present them to this House. 


the Shoshones for this land. The only question in the case | 


was as to when the “interest” should begin to run. 
The Government was allowed to offset every claim it hed, 
and the Court of Claims found the Shoshone Indians entitled 


to recover $6,364,677.91, and that the Government could offset | 
an amount of $1,956,233.68, hence, judgment was entered for | 


the difference, or $4,408,444.23, with interest at 5 percent 
since June 1, 1937. The Court started the interest to run 
only from the date of the judgment. 

In this case the matter has been pending since 1878, the 
date of the Arapahoe invasion under law, or a period of 60 
years. It is unnecessary to review the procedure, the pro- 
tests, the petitions of these Indians from 1891 to the date of 
the passage of the jurisdictional act. It is enough to say that 
this Congress refused to authorize any suit against the 
Government until March 3, 1927. The suit was filed May 
27, 1927, and at the time of entry of judgment had been pend- 
ing 10 years and 11 months. 

There is absolutely no doubt that the work of these attor- 
neys did not begin when the jurisdictional act was passed in 
1927 but years before that, and I am reliably informed that 


As a part of my re- 
marks here, I refer the membership and the country to ‘ne 
decision of the Court of Claims in this case, a copy of which 
may be secured from the court. It is too long to print as a 
part of my remarks. The printing expense would not justify 
the printing, and I have not therefore asked to include it. 

The gentleman from Missouri bemoans the fact that the 
interest accumulations in this case were stupendous. I refer 
him to the fact that no interest was found in this case, except 
the interest accumulations at the date of judgment, June 1, 
1937. In finding 9 of the opinion of the Court of Claims, 
this language is used by the court: 

The above-mentioned additional amount of $4,683,392.92 is ar- 
rived at by computing interest, not as interest, but as a part of just 
compensation, on the value of the property rights taken from March 


| 19, 1878, to June 1, 1937. 


Some of these attorneys have been connected with this case | 


for 18 years. 


Their contract for attorney fees was passed upon by the 
Secretary of the Interior and finally fixed by the Court. Their | 


total fee amounted to $449,490, plus an expense of $9,517.65. 

Anyone can at once see what an undertaking one of these 
cases is. 
attorneys had expended over $9,000 in expenses. The gen- 
tleman from Missouri would no doubt have stopped this act 


In this case before judgment was entered these | 


Good-Neighbor Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 28, 1939 
Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, in view of the efforts of 
our good-neighbor policy to strengthen our relations with 
our South American nations I am anxious to call the atten- 
tion of the Congress and the people to the report of the 
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Eighth Annual Conference of the American States at Lima 
in December of last year. The resolution of that body with 
regard to the approaching four hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the discovery of America presents, in my estima- 
tion, an excellent opportunity to cement the feelings of our 
Latin American cousins in a joint effort to commemorate the 
incomparable discovery. 

I have introduced a resolution asking for the formation 
of a committee to work in conjunction with whatever 
agencies may be available or may be necessary by the action 
of the other American states. 

Undaunted by the fact that the ordinary dictionary has 
not a word to govern the four hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary, I have obtained from the Library of Congress a com- 
pound that may describe the period. It is quadrietsemicen- 
tennial, which I believe will bear the inspection of students 
of words and word structure. I hope that the enthusiasm 
and strong approbation of the conference in wording these 
resolutions will not be missed by those who are concerned 
with the outlook for a better day in South and Central 
America. 


The American Farmer Wants a Fair Price and His 
Home Markets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. GERALD W. LANDIS 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 28, 1939 


Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, the present 
agriculture program has been a failure. During the last 6 


years of the present administration the farmers have re- 
ceived over a billion dollars less each year for farm products 
than they did during the previous 6 years. 
The American farmer is entitled to a fair price for his 
products and the advantage of the American markets, 
Business, industry, and labor are, therefore, as vitaily con- 
cerned with agricultural prosperity as our farmers them- 


selves. Every real patriot is vitally concerned in agricul- 
tural prosperity and stability, whether he be a farmer or not. 

The cost of production to the farmer is the remedy. The 
cost-of-production bill will give the American farmer his 
home markets and a decent price for his products. 

This bill is primarily designed to regulate interstate and 
foreign commerce in agricultural products, having an annual 
value of $10,000,000 or more. It makes it unlawful for dealers 
to purchase such farm products from farmers at less than 
the average cost-of-production price on the percentage and 
quantity needed for domestic consumption. 

It provides for the handling of the surplus, if any, without 
expense to the Government. For the surplus the farmer is 
to receive world price less cost of handling and marketing 
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and administration. The cost of handling and administra- 
tion is charged to the proceeds from the sale of the surplus 
in the world market. 

It protects the home market by prohibiting the importa- 
tion of competing farm products at prices less than our 
domestic price level. 

It puts farm products now owned by the Government in 
the classification of surplus to be sold abroad. 

This legislation calls into use the same Federal power and 
applies it in the same manner to the aid of agriculture as the 
same Federal power has been used in the aid of business, 
transportation, and industry. 

This bill will repeal the crop-control features of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938. It specifically saves the 
provisions of that act for soil conservation, for adjustment in 
freight rates, for new uses, and new markets for farm com- 
modities, for continuing Federal Surplus Commodity Corpo- 
ration, for loans on agricultural commodities, and section 32 
of the A. A. A. to aid agricultural exports. 

It will stabilize the minimum price level for agricultural 
products needed for the domestic market on the basis of 
cost-of-production prices. 

It will export when necessary that portion of excess farm 
production for which there is ho market in the United States. 

It provides the means of selling the surplus, if any, in the 
world market at world prices. 

This bill will protect the price level of farm commodities 
sold in the domestic market against fluctuations caused by 
the importation of cheaper competing farm products, and to 
protect the domestic price levels from the violent fluctua- 
tions caused by gambling in the futures market on farm 
products of this country. 

It will provide that t** total cost of administration be 
charged to the proceeds from the sale of exportable surpluses. 

It will enable the farmers to produce freely and abundantly 
without restriction, fully supplying the home market and 
producing as much or as little as the farmers themselves may 
choose to produce. 

It will provide the simplest machinery with no cost to the 
Federal Government, no restriction or regimentation of the 
farmers, and assuring a cost-of-production price to farmers 
of this Nation. 

BENEFIT TO SMALL FARMER 

In 1938 under the A. A. A., the wheat farmer that had an 
acreage allotment that produced 1,000 bushels of wheat re- 
ceived 60 cents per bushel for 69 percent, or 690 bushels, 
which would bring this farmer $414, plus a 10-cent bonus on 
each bushel, $69, making his total under the A. A. A. for 690 
bushels $483. 

Under the cost-of-production program, with 69-percent 
allotment and a price established at $1.50 per bushel, this 
same wheat farmer would have received 690 bushels times 
$1.50, making $1,035, or $552 more than he received under the 
A. A. A. He would also be entitled to some revenue for his 
31-percent surplus that would be placed on the world’s 
market. 








